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SIZING  UP  THE    LA  FOLLETTE   BOOM 

IT  IS  DUTY,  not  ambition,  according  to  one  of  his  most 
eminent  supporters,  that  calls  Senator  La  Follette  to  enter 
the  race  against  President  Taft  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination  in  1912.  Altho  the  formal  launching  of 
this  insurgent  boom  is  yet  to  come, 
its  "authoritative  announcement" 
by  the  Washington  correspondents 
has  already  led  the  editors  to  reveal 
their  attitude  toward  it;  and  several 
of  the  popular  magazines  have  an- 
ticipated the  event  with  personal 
articles  about  "Fighting  Bob"  of 
Wisconsin.  The  announcement  of 
his  candidacy,  as  sent  out  by  the 
Ignited  Press  news  service  on  June 
17,  reads: 

"Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette 
is  a  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President.  This  state- 
ment was  made  to-day  with  his 
knowledge  and  consent.  His  friends 
say  that  he  is  in  the  field,  prepared 
to  battle  to  the  end  with  the  'en- 
trenched army'  of  President  Taft." 

The  Milwaukee  Journal's  staff 
correspondent  supplements  this  state- 
ment with  the  information  that  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  not  only  "will  have 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  Pro- 
gressives in  Congress,"  but  "will  be 
supported  enthusiastically  by  many 
prominent  Progressives  throughout 
the  country  who  are  now  being 
claimed  for  President  Taft."  La 
Follette  men  "estimate  that  their 
candidate  will  enter  the  convention 
with  the  solid  delegation  from  Wis- 
consin and  sufficient  supporters  from 

other  States  to  give  him  one-third  of  the  delegates;  they  put 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Kansas  in  the  La  Follette 
column."  The  Progressives,  we  read,  will  go  into  the  contest 
with  the  cry:  "La  Follette  and  a  chance  to  win,  or  Taft  and 
sure  defeat."  He  will  appeal  to  "enlightened  public  opinion" 
on  a  Progressive  platform  and  in  the  light  of  "his  achievements 


Copyrigliled  by  Uiiderwoud  h  Underwood,  New  Vork. 

THE   LA  FOLLETTE  "FIGHTING   FACE." 

A  maKazine  writer  describes  Senator  Ia  Follette's  face  as 

"mobile,  attractive  wlien  it  is  lighted  with  a  smile,  but 
stern  atui  set  aiiil  impressive  when  he  is  fighting — a  real 
fighter's  face." 


in  Wi-sconsin  and  the  record  of  his  seven  years  in  the  Senate." 
To  quote  this  correspondent  further: 

"La  Follette  will  defer  issuing  a  formal  announcement  until 
the  campaign  is  more  fully  developed  and  voters  begin  to  give 
more  serious  attention  to  their  choice  among  the  candidates 
for  White  House  honors.     When    he  comes  to  the  front,  it  is 

said,  he  will  issue  a  statement  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  public  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  issues  and  what 
he  thinks  is  the  advisability  of  Hning 
up  with  the  forward  movement  of 
the  Progressives.  He  will  tell  of  his 
fight  to  free  Wisconsin  from  exploita- 
tion by  holders  of  special  pri\ileges 
and  may  quote  Roosevelt,  who,  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  to  Wisconsin,  said: 
'It  is  a  model  State.' 

"In  the  convention  the  P*rogres- 
sives  will  undertake  to  make  a  dem- 
onstration, they  saj-,  that  will  im- 
press the  mass  of  delegates  with  a 
realization  that  President  Taft  is  not 
the  popular  choice  of  the  Republican 
voters  for  renomination.  The  La 
Follette  men  contend  that  the  Taft 
support  will  be  based  largely  on 
Southern  office-holders,  who  will  elect 
themsehes  delegates,  and  delegates 
in  rockribbed  Republican  States." 

Senator  Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  Progressive  Repub- 
licanism, indorses  La  Follette's  can- 
didacy, and  explains  its  meaning  in 
a  widely  quoted  interview,  as  follows: 

"The  evident  domination  of  the 
trusts  in  the  framing  of  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  Law,  and  their  arro- 
gant attempt  to  secure  other  reac- 
tionary legislation  since  then,  aroused 
the  great  mass  of  real  Republicans, 
not  only  to  protest  against  such  re- 
actionary tendencies,  but  to  demand 
a  continuation  and  extension  of  Pro- 
gressive policies;  and  it  is  most 
natural  that  this  aroused  sentiment 
should  seek  a  presidential  candidate  in  sympathy  with  such 
sentiment.  It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party  would  not  submit  to  existing  conditions 
without  a  determined  effort  to  get  .some  one  who  would  stand 
for  what  it  regards  as  real  Republicanism. 

"The  call  for  such  a  leadership  must  be  regarded  as  a  call 
to  duly  rather  than  the  lure  of  ambition;  for,  as  points!  out 
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by  Senator  Bourne,  an  incumbent  of  the  Presidential  office  has, 
through  patronage,  a  great  advantage.  By  common  consent 
this  call  seems  to  have  centered  upon  Senator  La  FoUette,  and 
that  the  rank  and  file,  in  seeking  a  leader  in  the  struggle  for 
the  people,  should  turn  to  him  is  but  natural.     His  loyalty  to 


"now  watch  me  buow  it  out." 

— Manz  in  the  Washington  Herald. 

the  principles  for  which  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Republican  party  stands  is  not  only  unquestioned,  but  he  has 
shown  the  qualities  of  a  constructive  statesman  If  nominated 
and  elected  he  would,  in  his  service  to  the  people,  redeem  the 
promises  of  1908  in  their  letter  and  spirit,  the  spirit  of  progressive, 
constructive  policies." 

Senator  Clapp's  indorsement,  says  a  Washington  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  is  interpreted  by  La  Follette's 
friends  to  mean  that  "Minnesota  is  likely  to  be  wrested  from 
the  Taft  column."  At  the  White  House  Senator  La  Follette's 
boom  has  been  recognized  by  the  cancellation  of  the  President's 
proposed  speaking-tour  of  Wisconsin  in  September,  Mr.  Taft, 
it  is  explained,  not  wanting  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge 
of  "poaching  on  the  Senator's  political  preserves."  "Never- 
theless," a  dispatch  from  the  capital  to  the  Pittsburg  Gazette- 
Times  (Rep.)  tells  us,  "friends  of  the  President  are  proceeding 
with  the  certainty  that  he  will  be  nominated  wdthout  much,  if 
any,  opposition."  This  certainty  seems  to  be  shared  at  present 
bj'  a  majority  of  the  newspapers.  The  Chicago  Record-Herald 
(Ind.)  states  that  Senator  Cummins  (Rep.)  of  Iowa,  a  leading 
Progressive,  refused  to  sign  a  petition  begging  Senator  La 
Follette  to  announce  his  candidacy,  one  of  his  reasons  being 
that  the  Wisconsin  Senator  could  not  be  nominated  in  any 
event,  and  that  it  was  not  fair  to  ask  him  to  make  "a  useless 
sacrifice."  Besides,  adds  the  Chicago  paper.  President  Taft  has 
become  of  late  "a  better  Progressive  than  La  Follette,"  so  why 
not  "start  a  movement  at  this  highly  auspicious  time  to  make 
his  renomination  unanimous?  "  The  New  York  Globe  agrees  that 
the  President"  is  at  least  half  Progressive,"  and  reads  the  signs  to 
mean  that  the  Progressive  organization  is  "in  imminent  danger 
of  going  to  pieces."  The  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  thinks 
an  appropriate  motto  of  the  La  Follette  boom  would  be:  "If 
I  am  so  soon  done  for,  what  was  I  begun  for?"  The  Springfield 
Union  (Rep.),  however,  while  convinced  that  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette "stands  no  chance  of  being  nominated  for  President  next 
year  by  the  Republican  party,"  nevertheless  praises  his  courage 
in  entering  the  field,  and  predicts  that  his  candidacy  "will  do 
no  harm  and  may  easily  be  productive  of  good  to  the  party  and 
the  country."     To  quote  further: 


"The  candidacy  of  La  Follette  holds  no  promise  for  him,  we 
believe,  so  far  as  1912  is  concerned,  but  it  may  have  the  effect 
of  placing  the  party  in  a  better  light  with  the  progressive  ele- 
ment of  both  parties  by  forcing  a  squarer  declaration  for  pro- 
gressive policies  and  insuring  the  nomination  of  a  Progressive 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  if  such  insurance  is  needed.  For 
that  reason,  we  welcome  it." 

And  the  Insurgent  Republican  New  York  Press  reads  in  Mr. 
La  Follette's  candidacy  the  message  that  "there  wnll  be  no  Re- 
publican bolt  in  1912  by  a  group  of  Insurgent  leaders  opposed 
to  Mr.  Taft."     It  goes  on  to  explain: 

"In  contesting  for  the  prize  Mr.  La  Follette  practically 
pledges  himself  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  National  Con- 
vention, whatever  it  may  be.  That  was  what  he  did  when 
Roosevelt  was  nominated,  in  spite  of  the  gross  indignity  put  upon 
the  legally  elected  Wisconsin  delegation  to  Chicago  by  throwing 
it  through  the  skylight  and  giving  the  seats  rightfully  belonging 
to  the  La  Follette  men  to  those  who  were  in  a  small  minority  of 
the  Wisconsin  Republican  party.  Again  in  1908,  when  the  La 
Follette  people  were  defeated  in  the  convention  on  every  prop- 
osition they  fought  for.  Senator  La  Follette  loyally  indorsed 
the  Taft-Sherman  ticket. 

"The  Wisconsin  leader  is  in  the  habit  of  fighting  within  the 
party.  And  he  is  not  the  kind  of  man  to  compete  for  a  prize 
and  then  refuse  to  congratulate  the  winner  if  he  is  the  loser. 
Thus  there  could  be  no  better  guaranty  against  an  Insurgent 
bolt  of  the  Taft  nomination  next  year,  which  at  this  time  ap- 
pears to  be  as  good  as  certain,  than  the  announcement  that 
the  name  of  the  chief  Insurgent  will  be  presented  to  the  next 
Republican  National  Convention  for  the  Presidency." 

The  same  paper  gives  the  insurgents  credit  for  ' '  nearly  every- 
thing that  the  Republican  party  can  'point  wath  pride'  to  in 
its  1912  platform."  And  the  recognized  leader  of  the  insurgents 
is  Robert  Marion  La  Follette.  Ha\-ing  won  his  spurs  in  a  ten- 
years'  battle  against  machine  politics  and  corruption  in  Wis- 
consin— a  battle  which  established  popular  and  progressive 
government  in  that  State — in  1905  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  There  his  reputation  as  a  radical  and  innovator, 
we  are  told,  had  preceded  him,  and  the  attitude  of  his  Republican 
colleagues  was  not  only  one  of  coldness,  but  of  ridicule.     Yet 


"iUCh!  ' 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Infer  Ocean. 

he  is  now  referred  to  as  "the  new  master  of  the  Senate,"  the 
man  whose  name  appears  in  the  Washington  dispatches  more 
often   than   any   other   except    President   Taft's. 

"A  small  man,  with  a  long  body  and  short  legs,"  is  the  way 
Mr.  Samuel  G.  Blythe,  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening 
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HIS    CORONATION 

-Ketlen  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 


-MRS.    TAIT    As    A    liRIUL 


■'"l'.vi'ighLtd  by  UuderwoodA  Underwood,  New  YurK. 


THE     SILVER     WEDDING     GKOUP. 


At  the  President's  right  sit  Mrs.  Taft  and  Mrs.  Charles  Anderson.     At  his  left  are  Aunt  Delia  Torrey  and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Tafl.    Standing,  from  the 
reader's  left  to  right,  are  Robert  Taft,  Miss  Herron,  Horace  Taft,  Helen  Taft,  Henry  W.  Taft.  and  Charles  Taft. 


A    PRESIDENTIAL    VICTORY    FOR    SILVER    AT    LAST. 


Post,  describes   the   Wisconsin   Senator's   physical  appearance. 
Turning  to  the  details  which  complete  the  picture  we  read: 

"He  has  a  big  head,  a  high  forehead,  and  accentuates  the 
height  of  that  forehead  by  brushing  his  hair  straight  up.  He 
is  not  a  slight  man,  but  is  stocky  and  solidly  built.  He  has  a 
mobile  face,  attractive  when  it  is  lighted  with  a  smile — as  it 
most  frequently  is — but  stern  and  set  and  impressive  when  he  is 
fighting^-a  real  fighter's  face.  His  voice  has  an  agreeable 
resonance ;  his  gestures  are  graceful  and  appropriate ;  his  earnest- 
ness is  so  intense  it  makes  you  feel  rather  ashamed  because  you 
do  not  agree  with  him — if  it  so  happens  you  do  not." 

Altho  the  popular  impression  of  La  Follette  is  that  of  the 
aggressive  and  indomitable  fighter,  writes  Mr.  William  Bayard 
Hale  in  The  World's  Work,  he  is  also  "one  of  our  deepest,  most 
painstaking,  and  most  cautious  students,  a  man  who  speaks 
only  after  months,  even  years,  of  investigation,  and  not  then 
unless  he  has  arrived  at  a  constructive  conclusion,  not  until  he 


has  worked  out  a  remedy  for  the  outward  conditions  he  has 
discovered  and  pondered."  But  thanks  to  his  instinct  for  the 
dramatic,  adds  Mr.  Hale,  he  is  "a  pageant  all  by  himself." 


A  HOMICIDE  A  DAY  IN  CHICAGO.— America's  unenvia- 
ble preeminence  in  murder  is  emphasized  again  by  a  table 
published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on  June  16,  showing  that,  in 
the  601  days  since  October  22,  IJKM),  the  date  of  the  latest 
execution  in  that  county,  there  had  been  548  homicides  in  Chicago 
— almost  one  a  day.  Of  these,  223  were  outright  murders. 
Police  Chief  McWeeny  believes  the  prevalence  of  murder  there 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  easj'  to  buy  and  earn.-  a 
revolver.  The  law  does  not  permit  the  police  to  search  people 
indiscriminately  for  weapons,  and  he  believes  the  law  should 
be  changed.     He  said  to  a  Tribune  reporter: 

"The  ease  with  which  a  revolver  can  be  discharged  appeals 
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too  mucli  to  the  weak-minded  individual.  Few  men  have  the 
actual  physical  courage  to  use  a  knife;  the  thought  of  blood,  of 
physical  battle,  of  possible  disarmament  and  death,  deters  them. 
The  coward  is  not,  as  is  popularlj^  supposed,  the  knife-user. 
Your  real  coward  uses  a  gun.  He  uses  a  gun  because  he  can 
use  it  from  a  distance,  because  it  minimizes  his  personal  danger, 
because  it  is  a  safer  and  surer  weapon. 

"Most  of  the  murders  the  police  deal  with  now  are  committed 
by  cowards.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  the  coward  to  commit 
murder  now  than  it  used  to  be.  It  is  the  brand  of  killing  that 
has  increased  with  the  manufacture  and  use  of  revolvers — es- 
pecially automatic  ten-shot  pistols." 

The  root  of  this  evil  "lies  in  the  unthinking  and  mistaken 
sentimentality  and  lax  good-nature  of  our  people,"  says  the 
same  paper  editorially,  for  "it  i^  difficult  to  get  a  jury  to  convict. 
-  .  .  We  are  morally  indolent."  Then  politics,  too,  has  its  bad 
influence  on  the  poUce,  on  the  prosecuting  authorities,  and  even 
von  the  judges,  and  "the  law's  delay"  prevents  speedy  justice: 

"Against  this  evil  the  American  people  must  set  themselves 
conscientiously,  refusing  to  accept  as  respectable  the  business- 
man who  corrupts  officials  or  evades  the  law,  upholding  those 
in  public  life  who  faithfully  perform  their  duty,  choosing  more 
carefully  those  who  are  to  administer  law,  punishing  more 
certainly  those  who  are  unfaithful  or  indifferent  to  its  equal 
execution." 


THE   DOLLAR  AND  THE  DIPLOMAT 

THERE  WAS  a  coronation  of  "dollar  diplomacy"  in 
London  last  week,  remark  several  objecting  papers 
which  do  not  like  to  see  America  represented  by  one 
who  seems  to  typify  the  "interests."  Mr.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond was  our  special  envoy,  and  in  the  high  honor  given  to  this 
!'old  associate  of  Barney  Barnato  and  representative  of  Morgan 
and  Guggenheim  syndicate  finance,  dollar  diplomacy  receives 
its  most  signal  official  recognition,"  declares  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.).  Most  suggestive  is  "the  selection  for  this  purely 
honorary  mission  of  a  man  not  eminent  for  letters,  learning,  or 
public  services,  but  of  financial  antecedents  merely,  and  who  con- 
ceives of  his  ambassadorship  as  'not  to  be  perfunctorily  dis- 
charged' but  employed  to  cement  commercial  relations."  And 
The  World  eoneludes:  "A  promoter  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's 
as  the  personal  envoy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  a 
radical  departure  from  old  ideals  of  diplomacy." 

To  the  New  York  Call  (Soc),  which  looks  with  as  much  dis- 
favor on  Mr.  Hammond  as  does  its  Democratic  contemporary, 
the  "old  ideals  uf  diplomacy"  do  not  loom  so  important  as  do 
the  new  ideals  of  "working-class  consciousness."  This  is  the 
age  of  "dollar  diplomacy,  dollar  business,  dollar  religion,  dollar 
law,  dollar  matrimony,  doUar  politics,  and  dollar  honor,"  and 
in  America's  representation  at  the  Coronation,  thinks  The  Call, 
it  was  no  more  in  evidence  than  !'in  the  representation  of  other 
countries." 

Yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  Hammond  appointment 
raised  any  great  storm  of  disapproval,  or  even  that  the  "dollar 
diplomacy"  of  Secretary  Knox  has  been  condemned  by  the 
press  of  the  country.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Washington 
Times  (Ind.),  the  chief  condemnation  of  this  policy  lies  solely 
in  the  damning  effect  of  an  unfortunate  phrase.  "What  some 
contemptuously  call  dollar  diplomacy,"  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  (Ind.)  would  rename  "peace  and  prosperity"  diplomacy. 
All  it  means  to  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  "that 
the  United  States  shall  take  a  financial  as  well  as  a  moral  interest 
in  the  neighboring  peoples."  The  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 
(Rep.),  Sacramento  Bee  (Ind.),  and  New  Orleans  Picayune 
(Dem.),  three  papers  seldom  to  be  found  on  the  same  side  of  a 
political  issue,  are  in  hearty  accord  in  support  of  this  policy  of 
the  present  Administration. 

The  Honduran  treaty,  the  most  recent  embodiment  of 
dollar  diplomacy,  now  awaiting    confirmation    by  the    Senate, 


follows  the  precedent  of  the  San  Domingo  agreement  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  A  New  York  Times  dispatch  de- 
scribes it  briefly: 

"The  treaty  provides  for  a  loan  to  Honduras  of  $10,000,000 
by  American  bankers  for  the  liquidation  of  the  Honduran  na- 
tional debt,  amounting  on  paper  to  $125,000,000.  A  lien  on 
customs  receipts  will  secure  the  loan,  and  the  American  interests 
will  appoint,  with  the  President's  approval,  a  collector  of 
customs  to  see  to  it  that  a  definite  portion  of  the  Honduran  reve- 
nues go  to  a  fund  for  paying  off  the  loan.  Of  the  loan,  $7,500,000 
is  to  be  paid  at  once.  The  part  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  to  enter  into  agreements  with  other  Governments  whose 
nationals  have  bona  fide  claims  against  Honduras  and  to  arrange 
for  the  gradual  settlement  of  those  claims."  j 

A  similar  convention  with  Nicaragua  has  been  signed  by 
Secretary  Knox.  This  contemplates,  among  other  things,  the 
settlement  of  claims  dating  from  the  Zelaya  regime.  A  resident 
in  the  Nicaraguan  capital  tells  of  the  "pitiful  state  of  decadence" 
in  the  country,  but  in  a  letter  printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
speaks  of  the  "hope  that  once  the  American  loan  is  obtained  or 
signed  there  will  be  an  improvement." 

Yet  from  the  standpoint  of  American  finance  this  "dollar 
diplomacy-"  is  a  "humbug  and  a  cheat,"  argues  Mr.  W.  H. 
Allen  in  Moody's  Magazine  (N.  Y.).  And  the  same  words  are 
applied  to  the  South  American  loans.  This  writer  reasons, 
with  figures  and  authoritative  quotations  to  support  him, 
that  we  have  no  money  to  loan,  that  we  have  to  borrow  enor- 
mous sums  from  Europe,  that  we  are  a  debtor,  not  a  creditor, 
nation.  The  American  firms  financing  our  foreign  loans  have 
really  been  representing  foreign  investors,  avers  Mr.  Allen. 
In  all  this,  he  concludes,  lies  "the  humbug — and  the  cheat — of 
Dollar  Diplomacy.  Trying  to  make  people  believe  that  this 
country  is  a  great  creditor  nation,  at  a  time  when  it  is  borrowing 
more  heavily  abroad  to  avert  grave  financial  disasters  than  in 
any  former  period  of  its  history." 


THE  SENATE  OVERTURN  AND  THE 
TARIFF  OUTLOOK 

THAT  THE  LID  should  have  been  blown  off  the  tariff 
question  by  a  vote  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
fortress  of  protection,  seems  in  itself  to  have  startled 
even  the  seasoned  Washington  correspondents,  and  their  sur- 
prize is  not  lessened  by  the  part  played  in  this  event  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  constitutes  the  inner  citadel  of  that 
fortress.  On  June  21  Senator  Gore  (Dem.,  Okla.)  introduced 
a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Finance  to  report 
the  Wool  Bill — fresh  from  a  triumphal  passage  through  the 
House — back  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  July  10.  This  resolu- 
tion was  adopted,  the  vote  of  39  to  18  revealing  the  surprizing 
fact  that  16  Republican  Senators,  including  all  the  insurgents, 
had  voted  with  the  Democrats  in  favor  of  it.  "The  Republi- 
cans are  no  longer  in  control  of  the  Senate,"  exclaimed  Senator. 
Penrose  (Rep.,  Pa.),  head  of  the  once  all-powerful  Finance 
Committee.  The  next  day  this  committee  returned  both  the 
Wool  Bill  and  the  Farmers'  Free  List  Bill  to  the  open  Senate 
with  adverse  recommendations.  Senator  Penrose  declaring, 
according  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  that  hearings  occupying  less  than  ten 
months  on  so  complicated  a  subject  as  Schedule  K  would  be 
useless,  so  "the  bill  might  as  well  be  reported  to-day  as  on  July 
10."  This  means,  as  the  correspondents  point  out,  that  these 
important  tariff  measures  have  passed  one  of  the  most  serious 
dangers  which  lurked  in  their  path,  that  of  slaughter  or  in- 
definite detention  in  committee,  and  that  they  are  now,  like  the 
Canadian  Reciprocity  Agreement,  assured  a  trial  before  the  open 
Senate  in  plain  view  of  the  whole  nation. 
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LATEST    STYLE    ].V    COVERNMENT    SUITS. 

— Culver  in  the  Los  Angeles  Express. 


Congress — "Time  to  take  'em  off!     Vou  don't  need  so  mucli 
protection  any  more."         — McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


HARD    TO    SUIT. 


"General  revision  has  started  and  will  continue  until  the  ■whole 
Payne-Aldrieh  Tariff  Law  has  been  revised,"  declares  Mr. 
Angus  McSween,  Washington  correspondent  of  Philadelphia's 
Progressive  Republican  organ,  The  North  American,  and  he 
predicts  that  the  wool,  cotton,  iron  and  steel,  and  sugar  schedules 
will  be  revised  before  the  Reciprocity  Bill  is  acted  upon,  and  that 
the  result  will  be  "such  a  blow  to  special  privilege  as  it  has  not 
yet  received."  As  authority  for  his  prediction  that  general 
tariff  legislation  would  be  given  precedence  over  the  Reciprocity 
agreement  he  names  "Senators  Nelson,  Cummins,  Crawford, 
La  Follette,  Jones,  and  other  Republican  insurgents  from 
Northwestern  States."  Mr.  McSween  tells  us  that  Senator 
La  Follette  favors  a  coupling  of  certain  revised  tariff  schedules 
with  the  Reciprocity  Bill,  so  that  the  President  would  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  them  or  veto  his  pet  measure;  and  he  quotes  the 
Wisconsin  Senator  as  saying: 

"I  believe  the  Executive  who  got  his  election  on  the  promise 
of  a  downward  revision  of  the  tariff  will  not  dare  withhold  his 
approval  from  a  bill  that  enacts  into  law  this  Canadian  pact 
and  at  the  same  time  enacts  reductions  in  duty  in  these  im- 
portant tariff  schedules." 

And  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa,  who  stands  only  second  to 
La  Follette  in  insurgent  counsels,  declares  his  belief  that  Congress 
has  just  launched  upon  "a  revision  of  the  tariff  from  beginning 
to  end,"  and  states  that: 

"My  vote  shall  not  be  cast  for  the  adjournment  of  this  ses- 
sion, provided  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Bill  passes,  until  all 
tariff  schedules  containing  injustices  have  been  changed.  At 
the  same  moment  that  this  agreement  passes  we  should  take 
from  the  shoiild(>rs  of  the  people  the  unjust  taxation  under 
which  they  labor." 

Of  the  political  consequences  of  these  sudden  developments 
in  the  Senate  Mr.  McSween  says: 

"They  make  doubtful  the  renomination  of  the  President; 
his  reelection  has  long  been  thought  impossible.  But  now  it 
is  seen,  even  by  his  supporters,  that  the  special  privilege  in- 
terests, which  have  fought  against  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
as  is  now  assured,  must  blame  the  P*resident  for  making  possible 
the  present  situation." 

Political  prophets  are  si)ecially  concerned  over  the  effect  of 
the  new  Senate  alinement  on  the  fate  of  the  Canadian  Reci- 


procity agreement,  and  their  predictions  are  a  good  deal  at 
variance.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  maintains  that  the  coalition  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  was  due  chieflj'  to  a  desire  to  defeat  reciprocity, 
and  asserts  confidently  that  all  the  RepubHcans  who  were  parties 
to  this  coalition  "are  opposed  to  reciprocity,  without  regard  to 
their  previous  tariff  record."  "Through  the  revolutionary'  up- 
heaval in  the  Senate  immediate  and  wide-spread  revision  of  the 
entire  tariff  is  assured,  with  reciprocity  indefinitely  postponed 
and  its  ultimate  fate  left  hanging  in  the  balance,"  reports  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
(Ind.).  As  Senator  Smoot  (Rep.)  sees  it,  however,  "reciprocity 
has  reached  some  complications,"  but  the  Democratic-Republican 
alliance  of  June  21  "will  not  hold  together  when  the  test  of 
a  crisis  comes."  Senator  Borah,  insurgent  Republican  from 
Idaho,  thinks  that  the  reciprocity  agreement  can  be  saved  "if 
its  supporters  are  willing  to  join  in  a  general  re\ision  of  the 
tariff,"  but  otherwise  "it  is  in  danger." 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  assured  by  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.),  that  the  Democratic 
Senators  are  determined  to  guard  the  reciprocity  agreement  in 
spite  of  their  coalition  with  the  insurgents,  and  that  "their  stand 
for  the  bill  without  amendment  is  firmer  than  ever."  "Reci- 
procity is  not  beaten,"  the  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  declares,  and  John  Temple  Graves 
WTites  to  the  New  York  American  (Ind.),  that  "sober  second 
thought "  in  Washington  concedes  that  the  cause  is  a<?tually 
strengthened.  Senator  Penrose  characterizes  the  Senate  coali- 
tion as  "a  rope  of  sand,"  and  says  that  "if  its  purpose  was  to 
defeat  reciprocitj'  it  will  fail."  Even  Senator  Bailey  iDem., 
Tex.)',  an  avowed  opponent  of  thejneasure.  doesn't  believe  that 
the  Senate  situation  has  killed  the  reciprocity  agreement  altho 
he  "had  hoped  it  would."  The  agreement,  says  Senator  I^ 
Follette,  "  will  be  delayed,  but  it  will  surely  pass,  and  •with 
amendment."  Senator  Burton  (Rep..  O.),  a  close  confidant 
of  the  President,  aflirnis  that  the  reciprocity  bill  "is  not  in  the 
critical  position  represented  in  current  reports,"  but  at  the  same 
time  he  admits  that  the  coalition  lays  it  oi>en  to  two  dangers — 
"first,  that  amendments  will  be  proposed  so  that  those  who 
favor  the  agreement  itself  will  feel  compelled  to  vote  against  it; 
second,  that  it  will  be  so  loaded  down  as  to  merit  a  Presidential 
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veto."  And  "a  Democratic  Senator  of  progressive  tendencies" 
is  quoted  bv  the  Xew  York  Evening  Mnif^  Washington  corre- 
spondent as  dechiring  that  "in  general,  the  Democratic  position 
is  not  to  imperil  reciprocity."  He  adds,  however,  that  a  large 
element  of  uncertainty  is  now  introduced  by  the  fact  that  "the 
Senate  is  not  responsive  to  a  definite  political  control-it  is  a 
ship  which  has  lost  its  rudder."  The  situation  from  the 
Democratic  point  of  view  is  thus  described  in  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  World  (Dem.): 

"The  Senate  Dinnocrats  will  adhere^  to  the  program  ar- 
ranged bv  the  Demo<-rats  of  the  House.  Umty  of  action  an.l 
partv  harraonv  will  be  maintained.  No  step  will  be  taken 
without     consultation    between    Democratic    leaders    in    ravh 

branch  of  Congress.  „.;,i,„„f 

"The  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  will  be  passcnl  ^\ltllout 
amendment  of  anv  kind.  It  will  be  prest  for  early  passage.  It 
will  not  be  sidetracked  until  the  tariff  bills  are  out  of  t lie  way. 
The  Democrats  are  overwhelmingly  for  it  and  will  have  suihcient 
assistance  from   the  regular   Republicans   to  muster  a   two-to- 

''''"  Determined  efforts  will  be  made  to  pass  the  Farmers'  Free 
List  and  Wool  bills  as  separate  measures.  Responsilnlity  tor 
their  failure  will  be  placed  on  whichever  Republican  fa<-tiou 
refuses  to  support  them." 


CURING  THE  "CURE"   EVIL 

THE  PECULIAR  fact  that  as  soon  as  a  sufferer  is  pro- 
nounced incurable  he  is  willing  to  buy  anything  lal)ele.l 
a  "cure"  for  his  disease,  or  a  cure-all  for  everything 
that    afaicts   the   human   race,    makes   our   editorial   observers 
specially  regret    the   possibility   that    Congress   may   postpone 
action  on  this  kind  of  fraud.     The  legislators  are  so  busy  wrestling 
with  tariff  problems,  say  the  Washington  (-orrespondents.  that 
the  makers  of  cure-all  compound.s  that   cure  nothing  may  be 
able  to  continue  their  lucrative  quackery  till  the  ne.xt  session 
of  Congress.     It  was  a  surprize  to  the  press  when  the  Supreme 
Court  found  that  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act  failed  to  prohibit 
labeling    a  medicine  a  "cure"  when  it  did  not  cure,  and  they 
universally  commend  the  President's  special  message  asking  for 
supplementarv  legislation  which  will  stop  the  sale  of  "worthless 
nostrums    labeled  with  misstatements  of  fact  as  to  their  physi- 
ological action."     A  bill  bearing  on  this  subject  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Sherley  (Dem.,  Ky.),  and  is  expected 
to  pass  the  House,  tho  the  Washington   correspondents   doubt 
that  the  Senate  will  act  upon  it  at  this  session. 

Speedv  action  is  strongly  urged  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
and  Evening  Post,  the  Washington  Post,  and  many  other  papers. 
The  New  York  Times  calls  attention  to  a  comjjound  whose 
maker  pleaded  guilty  to  fraud  under  the  present  law.  before 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  in  labeling  a  preparation  made  up 
chieflv  of  arsenic  and  strychnine  as: 


"The  District  Court  quashed  the  indictment  on  the  ground 
that  the  Act  of  Congress  intended  to  prevent  the  labeling  or 
branding  of  the  container  as  to  the  quantity  and  compositiOH 
of  tlie  ingredients,  but  not  as  to  their  curative  properties. 

"The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wTitten  by  Justice 
Holmes,  sustains  this  contention  of  the  lower  court." 

But  there  was  a  dissenting  opinion,  much  to  the  joy  of  The 
North  American,  \\Titten  by  Justice  Hughes,  and    indorsed  by 
Justices  Dav  and  Harlan.     After  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Law  of  1906,  Justice  Hughes 
iiotfs  that  the  clause  bearmg  on  the  case  under  consideration 
was  finally  worded  to  prohibit  "any  statement,  design,  or  device 
regarding  such  article,   or   the   ingredients   or  substances   con- 
tahii'd  therein  which  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  par- 
ticular."    "Reading   the   act   with   the   sole   purpose  of  giving 
effect  to  the  intent  of  Congress."  the  dissenting  Justice  "can  not 
escape  the  conclusion  that  it  was  designed  to  cover  false  and 
misleading  statements  of  fact  on  the  package  or  labels  of  articles 
intended  for  curative  purposes,  altho  the  statements  relate  to 
eurative  i,roperties."     Continuing   The    North    American's  edi- 
torial on  the  decision: 

"\s  showing   that   even  the  swindlers  themselves  accepted 
this* meaning  of  the  law.  Justice  Hughes  cites  six  of  the  thirty 
cases  in  which  thev  made  no  defense  or  pleaded  guilty. 

"One  of  these  concoctions  was  offered  as  'The  Great  Cure  for 
Diphtheria.'     Another    was   sold  as    a    'Pneumonia    Cure.      A 
third  repr.>sented  tliat  it  'Repairs  and  Rejuvenates  the  Eye  and 
Si.dit  •     Another  was  sold  as  a  cure  for  Bright  s  disease,  and  still 
airother.  'Can-M-rine,'  was  represented  to  be  a  cure  for  cancer. 

"In   everv   one   of   these   cases   the   offender  pleaded   guilty 
Everv  one  of  those  offenders  may,  under  the  recent  ruling  ot 
the  Supn-me  Court,  resume  business,  deal  out  the  stuff  which 
he  has  admitt(Hl  to  be  worthU>ss.  take  the  money  of  men  and 
women  dving  of  cancer  or  Bright's  disease,  hasten  victims  o 
pneumonia  into  their  gravt^s,  when  honest  medical  advice  might 
save  them,  or  decei\-e  peoi)le  with  failing  sight,  until  too  late  for 
tlu'in  to  be  saved  from  darkness.  ......  f  j^„v,f 

"  It  seems  to  us  that  Justice  Hughes  leaves  no  particle  of  doubt 
that  Congress  intended  to  prevent  such  frauds  when  it  framed 
the  act." 

Admitting  that  "the  lid  blew  off  the  quack-remedy  Gehenna " 
after  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  the  Newark  News  doubts, 
nevertheless,  whether  the  projected  legislation  "is  the  way  to 
wip(>  out  the  grievous  evils  of  the  lying  advertisement,  the  worth- 
less guarantv.  and  the  crook  behind  them."  And  so  The  News 
goes  on  to  point  out  some  difficulties.  The  curative  effect  of 
most  drugs  is  problematical  at  best,  and  not  even  experts  caa 
safely  prophesy.     Second,  there  is  the  fake  testimonial: 

"Doctor  Whatnot's  'Headache  Remedy,'  however  worthless, 
can  be  sold  bv  tlu'  million  bottles  if  only  enough  gullible,  self- 
dt luded,or  ^•enal  persons  have  let  themselves  be  used  to  promote 
the  hoax.  It  is  easv  enough  to  desist  from  false  prophesying 
if  a  horde  ,)f  imbeciles  or  repeaters  are  ready  to  do  the  prophesy- 
in"  for  vou  for  nothing  or  for  a  nominal  fee. 


"  \  brain,  blood,  and  nerve  food;  especially  prepared  for  the 
treatment  of  dyspepsia,  neuralgia,  kidney  and  liver  trouble, 
catarrh,  consumption,  locomotor  ataxia,  wasting  diseases, 
nervous  diseases,  nervous  debility,  and  all  kindred  diseases,  re- 
sulting from  a  worn-out  nervous  system." 

The  case  bringing  out  this  much  criticized  decision  from  the 
Supreme  bench  originated,  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
reminds  its  readers,  in  a  District  Court  in  Missouri: 

"  \  man  was  arrested  under  th(>  National  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  charged  with  selUng  certain  medicines  as  a  cure  for  .-ancer, 
knowing  that  they  were  worthless. 

"These  concoctions  were  labeled  as  cancer  cures  and  the 
labels  bore  the  words,  'Guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  June  30,  1906.'  Thus,  to  the  unwary,  it  was  made 
to  s(>em  that  the  very  act  which  was  passed  to  prevent  fraud  was 
a  guarantv  of  the  effica.'y  of  the  medicine,  which  according  o 
the  indictment,  'was  wholly  worthless,'  as,  it  was  further  stated, 
the  manufacturer  well  knew. 


Then  there  is  the  curative  power  of  suggestion,  often  found  m 
these  alluring  promises,  and  The  News  asks  if  this  dim  border- 
land between  the  realms  of  chemistry  and  psychology  can 
'•be  illuminated  by  the  literal  prohibitions  of  law?"  This 
paper  believes,  however,  that  further  safeguards  against  poisonous 
drugs  should  be  applied,  and  suggests  that  a  "regulative  medical 
commission  "  be  appointed,  or  that  the  drug  matter  be  handed 
over  to  the  new  Federal  Health  Department  when  it  is  es- 
tablished; or  finally, 

"TheP..st-OiruH>  Department  might  step  in  to  prevent  ne- 
farious  trafii<-   in    poisons    through  the  mails,   tho  this  would 
of   course    be   a   rather   irresponsible   method  and  would  touch 
onl     pai    of   the  field.     Essentially  the  dishonest  maker  and 
veiuier  of    patent  remedies  is  a  get-rich-quick  swindler  of  the 

""■BuJTi^ng  Sectors  disagree  the  truth  of  mere  medical 
prophecies  will  continue  to  be  a  variable  quantity. 
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SHARPENING    THE    AXE    FOR    EXPRESS 

SINNERS 

IT  IS  A  SERIOUS  matter  to  loam  that  violets  wither, 
dyes  are  spoiled,  and  woman  suffrage  is  retarded  in  its 
progress,  all  for  laek  of  a  parcels  post.  These  and  other 
ills  and  misfortunes  were  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Post-Office 
Department  in  the  course  of  a  single  day's  hearing  before  the 
sub-committee  of  the   House   Committee    on  Post-Offices  and 
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THE    FIRST    PACKAGE. 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Post  Roads  which  is  considering  the  proper  means  of  establish- 
ing a  parcels  post  system.  That  the  task  confronting  Congress- 
man Lloyd  and  his  associates  is  no  simple  one,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  some  ten  different  measures  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress,  intended  to  extend  the  parcels-carrying 
activities  of  the  post-oifice  or  to  strike  at  the  "onerous  monopolies 
and  extortions"  of  the  express  business. 

Two  officers  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association  in- 
formed the  committee  that  the  spread  of  the  suffrage  move- 
ment had  been  seriously  checked  because  the  sending  of  bulky 
packages  of  pamphlets  through  the  mails  "costs  us  more  money 
than  we  can  afford."  Other  witnesses  told  of  the  withering  of 
flowers  and  the  damaging  of  dyes  in  the  course  of  express  ship- 
ment. Various  organizations  have  been  sending  representatives 
to  show  the  legislators  in  Washington  how  the  country  demands 
the  establishment  of  a  "people's  mutual  express  company." 
We  note,  for  instance,  the  names  of  the  Postal  Express  Federa- 
tion, the  American  Poultry  Association,  the  Postal  Progress 
League,  and  the  National  Farmer's  Committee  on  Postal  Im- 
provement, representing  the  Grange.  The  Government  could 
well  afford  to  furnish  this  service  to  the  farmer,  believes  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  which  reasons  thus: 

"Let  us  see.  In  the  rural  free  delivery  alone  there  are  over 
40,000  routes.  At  present  the  total  load  of  the  average  wagon 
under  our  restrictive  policy,  mail  delivered  and  received,  on  the 
average  trip  (twenty-five  miles),  reaching  125  families,  is  about 
twenty  pounds.  It  could  be  made  500  with  little  or  no  addi- 
tional expense.  At  present  its  earning  is  less  than  40  cents  a 
(lay,  or  $130  annually.  The  cost  of  the  average  route  is  about 
$8.50,  or  $720  loss  per  route,  or  nearly  $30,000,000  a  year  for  the 
whole  service.  Because  of  our  policy  the  farmer  is  comp(>lled 
to  fetch  and  carry  by  special  trips  all  his  produce  and  all  the 
merchandise  he  buys,  while  the  carriage  supplied  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  loss  of  thirty  millions  goes  almost  empty  by. 

"By  our  policy  our  government  charges  1,000  per  cent,  more 
for  parcels  carriage  than  the  German  Government  and,  besides 
that,  restricts  parcels  to  four  pounds  and  less,  while  the  German 
post  carries  up  to  110. 

"By  our  policy  it  costs  more  to  send  a  small  parcel  to  the  next 
town  than  it  costs  to  send  it  half  around  the  world. 


"This  isn't  a  policy.  It  is  the  bulwark  of  an  outrageous,  in- 
defensible privilege,  defended  theoretif^ally  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  socialism  for  the  Government  post  to  carry  eleven- 
pound  packages,  but  not  to  carry  four-pound  packages." 

The  Sulzer  Parcel.s-Post  Bill,  which  the  Hou.se  Committee  is 
considering  primarily,  provides  for  an  extension  of  the  general 
merchandi.se  weight  limit  from  four  to  eleven  pounds,  the  re- 
duction of  the  rate  from  sixteen  cents  to  eight  cents,  and  for  a 
local  service  on  the  rural  delivery  routes  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
a  pound,  eleven  pounds  for  five  cents  and  25  pounds  for  ten 
cents.  A  bolder  and  more  ambitious  measure,  fathered  by 
Congressman  Lewis  of  Maryland,  provides  for  the  condemnation 
and  purchase  of  the  express  companies  of  the  country  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  addition  of  their  business  and 
service  to  the  Post-Office  Department.  There  are  two  main 
reasons,  says  Mr.  Lewis,  for  thus  adding  the  express  companies 
to  the  postal  system.     He  said  on  the  floor  of  Congress: 

"First,  the  express  company  service  does  not  reach  beyond 
the  railways  to  the  country  or  the  farmers,  which  the  post-office 
does  through  the  rural  free  delivery,  which  is  waiting  with  empty 
wagons  to  receive  the  express  packages  and  take  them  to  the 
country  stores  and  the  farmers  and  carry  back  to  the  to^ms 
and  the  cities  the  produce  of  the  farms  and  truck  gardens  for 
the  people  to  eat,  at  living  prices.  Second,  the  contracts  of  the 
express  companies  with  the  railways  give  them  an  -average 
transportation  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound;  and  with 
this  rate  the  express  charges  by  post  would  be  reduced  from  two- 
thirds  to  one-half  on  parcels  ranging  from  five  pounds  to  fifty 
pounds  and  about  28  per  cent,  on  heavier  weights,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  coordination  of  the  express  company  plants  -with 
the  post-office  and  rural  delivery  and  the  elimination  of  the 
express  company  profits  which  are  averaging  over  .50  per  cent, 
on  the  investment. 

"The  express  companies  are  positive  hindrances  and  obstacles 
to  the  business  of  the  country 

"We  can  not  have  an  efficient  parcels  post.  The  Government 
can  not  conduct  it  on  mail  railway  transportation  rates,  at  over 
four  cents  a  pound,  in  competition  with  the  express  companies' 
paying  but  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  excluding  the  weight 
of  equipment  in  both  cases;  this  enables  the  express  corporations 


SPE.VKING    OF   'ROAD  HOGS. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  \c\cs. 

to  pay  over  50  per  cent,  in  profits  to  themselves,  altho  rendering 
no  service  whatever  to  the  farmers  and  to  points  off  the  railways.'! 

Still  another  plan  is  that  associated  with  the  name  of  Con- 
gressman Burleson.  According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  s  Wash- 
ington representative,  a  number  of  the  Democratic  leaders  who 
would  end  the  express    monopoly,  but  who  are  opposed  to  the 
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parcels  post  as  an  undesirable  step  toward  centralization  of 
power  in  the  Federal  Government,  favor  the  passage  of  a  law 
aboUshing  the  express  companies.  Then,  the  railroads  are  to 
be  "forced  by  legislation  to  convey  all  packages  now  carried 
by  express  companies  at  rates  which  will  be  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission."  In  this  the  San  Francisco 
Call  (Rep.)  sees  merely  a  Democratic  scheme  "to  stall  off  the 
institution  by  the  Government  of  a  parcels  post  on  a  reasonable 
basis."  But  "if  the  Democrats  in  Congress  rely  upon  this  means 
to  dodge  the  parcels  post  issue,  they  are  certain  to  have  from 
their  constituents  a  peremptory  refusal  of  the  compromise." 

That  the  express  companies  would  not  be  obliged  to  go  out 
of  business  even  if  they  had  to  meet  Government  competition 
or  be  otherwise  forced  to  lower  their  rates,  is  the  opinion  of 
several  papers  which  call  attention  to  a  statement  made  by  a 
witness  before  the  House  Committee  concerning  the  American 
Express  Company.  "According  to  this  witness,"  we  read  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail:  > 

"That  company  has  ever  since  1902  had  an  agreement  with 
the  British  authorities  under  which  it  receives  British  parcels 
post  packages  at  the  New  York  custom  house  and  forwards  them 
to  any  point  in  the  United  States  at  flat  rates  ranging  from 


thirty  cents  on  packages  not  exceeding  three  pounds  to  sixty 
cents  on  those  weighing  not  more  than  eleven  pounds.'' 

That  is,  explains  the  Chicago  News,  quoting  sUghtly  different 
figures,  this  company  will  "  carry  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  37  cents  a  parcel  mailed  from  abroad  and  weighing 
three  pounds,  altho  it  would  charge  $1.76  for  transporting  a 
domestic  package  the  same  distance."  "Liberal  as  this  service 
is — to  our  kin  beyond  the  sea — "  The  Evening  Mail  feels  sure 
"that  the  American  Express  Company  is  not  performing  it  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing  or  at  a  loss." 

"The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  it  is  a  gross  discrimination 
against  American  tradesman  and  American  consumers.  If  a 
resident  of  New  York  were  to  ask  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany to  ship  an  eleven-pound  package  to  San  Francisco  for  sixty 
cents  he  probably  would  be  told  that  that  rate  applied  only  to 
parcels  arriving  from  England.  But  if  the  company  can  carry 
English  packages  at  that  rate  without  loss,  can  not  the  United 
States  carry  American  packages  by  parcels  post  at  the  same  rate 
or  a  lower  one?" 

As  if  in  reply  to  the  widespread  talk  of  graft  in  the  railway 
mail  contracts,  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  now  finds  that 
he  can  make  readjustments  of  railway  mail  pay  that  will  save 
the  Government  $9,000,000. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Anyway,  Taft  is  beginning  to  see  the  silver  lining. — Baltimore  Sun. 

In  New  York  a  sane  Fourth  of  July  would  mean  a  lucid  interval. — Co- 
lumbia (S.C.)  State. 

It  appears  that  Champ  Clark's  love  for  Missouri  does  not  include  all  the 
home  Folks. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  New  York  Sun  calls  Bryan  chanticler.  He  does  seem  to  get  a  rise 
out  of  the  Sun. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

It  strikes  us  that  Senator  Lorimer  doesn't  seem  to  bear  this  second  trial 
with  resignation. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

We  hope  Governor  Wilson's  itinerary  will  permit  his  spending  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  in  New  Jersey. — Dayton  Journal. 

Now  the  Lumber  Trust  will  be  investigated.  Naturally,  that  is  one  of  the 
last  to  be  out  of  the  woods. — Baltimore  American. 

A  MAN  that  has  stayed  married  twenty-five  years  is  an  example  to  the 
country  on  that  line  alone,  if  in  nothing  else. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Trenton  has  voted  for  government  by  commission.  Philadelphia  still 
sticks  to  government  by  omission. — Ptiiladelpfiia  Nortti  American. 

Chief  Justice  White  has  taken  measures  to  simplify  the  Supreme  Court 
rules.     Rules,  understand;  not  rulings. —  Philadelphia  North  American. 

Captain  Hobson's  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  that  team  of  Jap 
ball-players  has  been  observed  inspecting  the  American  batteries. — Marion 
(O.)  Star. 

The  short  ballot  is  admirable,  but  it  can  be  made  too  short.     In  Mexico 
the  ballot  became  so   abbreviated  that  it 
contained  only  one   name. — Kansas  City 
Star. 

La  Follette  was  nominated  at  dinner. 
The  nation  may  hope  for  something  to 
happen  that's  really  important  before  sup- 
per is  ready. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

After  all,  according  to  some  econo- 
mists, the  real  difficulty  is  caused  by  the 
small  stockholders  who  insist  on  having 
dividends  after  the  trust  officials  have  se- 
cured theirs. — Washington  Star. 

The  latest  argument  in  favor  of  auto- 
mobiles is  that  those  who  use  them  need 
not  fear  pickpockets.  New  tires,  repairs, 
gasoline,  fines,  and  garage  charges  are  great 
little  pickpocket  preventers. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

China  surprizes  the  world  by  demand- 
ing an  indemnity  from  Mexico.  At  last 
the  Celestials  have  discovered  tliat  two 
can  play  at  the  game. — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 


The  souvenir  post-card  did  a  big  job  in 
wiping  out  the  postal  deficit,  and  now  it  is 
proposed  to  wipe  out  the  post-card  by  giv- 
ing penny  postage.  Republics  are  un- 
grateful.— Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader. 


AN    UNSELFISH    FRIEND. 

"Not  for  a  minute  would  I  think  of  beating  you  out  of  sucli  a 
bully  cliatice  to  die  a  hero's  death.  Up  an'  at  'em!  I'll  avenge 
you  in  1916!"  — Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


After  Mexico  has  fully  settled  down,  she  will  have  to  settle  up. — Columbus 
Dispatch. 

While  Uncle  Sam  is  about  it,  he  might  as  well  put  the  Button  Trust  in  the 
hole. — Birmingham  News. 

According  to  Mr.  Gates,  there  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Carnegie  didn't  want 
to  die  poor. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  new  Secretary  of  War  has  jiever  been  in  battle,  but  he  sat  through  one 
of  Hobson's  speeches. — Cleveland  Leader. 

A  touching  sight  is  the  man  patiently  waiting  for  reciprocity  to  work 
off  that  Canadian  quarter. — Pittsburg  Sun. 

One  way  to  dissolve  the  cold-storage  trust  would  be  to  see  that  it  got 
into  hot  water. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  New  York  Sun  does  not  like  Woodrow  Wilson,  but  that  of  itself  will 
not  make  him  President. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Another  good  thing  about  The  Congressional  Record  is  that  its  editors  aire 
never  troubled  by  anonymous  contributors. —  Washington  Star. 

At  any  rate,  all  may  join  in  hoping  that  the  .$20,000,000  bakers'  combina- 
tion will  not  let  any  yeast  leak  into  the  price. — Boston  Advertiser. 

The  European  artist  who  has  come  over  to  this  country  to  paint  New 
York  will  probably  find  that  the  job  has  been  well  attended  to  already. — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Now,  Mr.  Tobacco  Trust,  won't  you  see  if  you  can  not  violate    the  law 

without      being      unreasonable?  —  Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

An  exchange  says  that  the  surgeons  are 
trying  to  discover  the  germ  that  causes 
appendicitis.  Tliat's  the  true  spirit  of 
sacrifice,  sure  enough. — Richmond  News- 
Leader. 

What  a  pitiable  spectacle  it  will  be,  when 
reciprocity  is  passed,  to  see  our  farmers 
lining  the  city  streets,  begging  the  bread 
they  can  raise  no  longer. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Restricting  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  revolvers  will  put  a  lot  of  men  out  of 
employment,  says  an  exchange.  And  not 
only  that,  but  injure  the  undertaking  busi- 
ness.— Dayton  Journal. 

One  of  Marie  Corelli's  novels  found  not 
far  from  a  magazine  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Maine.  And  yet  people  will  continue  to 
talk  about  the  mystery  of  the  explosion. — 
Boston  Transcript. 

According  to  a  noted  Brooklyn  clergy- 
man, if  the  Apostle  Paul  were  living  he 
would  be  a  great  baseball  fan.  If  he  ever 
saw  the  St.  Paul  team  play  he  would  prob- 
ably ask  the  Probate  Court  to  change  his 
name  back  to  Saul. — Kansas  City  Times. 


SAY  RECIPROCITV,  GOL  DARN 


A  WARNING  TO  CANADA 

IF  JOHN  BULL  were  making  friendly  overtures  to  a 
smaller  neighbor  it  could  mean  but  one  thing — future 
annexation — as  all  his  past  history  shows,  and,  adds  the 
Canadian  writer  who  recalls  this  ancestral  trait.  Uncle  Sam 
<3omes  of  the  same  blood.  In  fact,  Uncle  Samuel  has  been 
busy  annexing  slices  of  the  American  continent  ever  since 
July  4,  1776,  and  it  would  be  childish,  we  are  assured,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  has  abandoned  this  profitable  line  of  activity. 
So  Canada  is  warned  by  Mr.  Albert  R.  Carman,  of  Montreal, 
in  The.  National  Revieic  (London)  against  our  crafty  offer  of  reci- 
procity. He  asks  Englishmen 
what  their  Government  would  be 
likely  to  be  up  to  under  parallel 
circumstances,  and  points  to  "the 
Sudan,  Tibet,  a  choice  piece  of 
Persia"  and  "such  inconsiderable 
trifles"  as  "another  section  of 
the  Dark  Continent"  and  other 
geographical  areas  which  have 
fallen  into  the  British  maw.  H(> 
inquires  "what  would  the  British 
people  mean  if  they  were  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Americans, 
and  had  such  a  rich,  imdeveloped, 
sparsely  populated  and  yet  highly 
civilized  country  dividing  the 
North  American  continent  with 
them?"  and  answers  they  would 
act  as  the  early  bird  does   when 

he  sees  the  worm  and  the  hawk  when  he  spies  the  defense- 
less chicken.  "Men  of  our  blood,"  he  exclaims  triumphantly, 
."are  born  annexationists."  England  sees  a  desirable  tract  of 
territory,  and  says,  "We  do  not  want  these  countries.  Oh,  dear, 
no.  We  will  not  take  them.  We  merely  cast  our  shoe  over 
them  and  we  would  like  to  see  any  European  rival  lay  a  covetous 
finger  on  their  outer  garment — that  is  all."     Further: 

"Now  the  Americans  are  made  of  the  same  stuff.  They  have 
been  '  annexing  '  territory  ever  since  they  began  business  a  cen- 
tury ago  at  a  fairly  creditable  rate  of  speed  for  a  young  people. 
That  arch-annexationist — John  Bull — has  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  Prodigal  Son  who  has  made  the  profession  of 
Prodigal  pay.  They  began  with  Thirteen  States  strung  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  That  was  in  1776.  Look  at  a  map 
and  see  how  little  of  the  present  American  Republic  that  original 
string  of  Commonwealths  comprized.  Then  they  'annexed' 
the  hinterland — an  empire  in  itself.  Then  they  purchased 
Louisiana  from  Napoleon.  They  had  now  so  much  empty 
land  that  they  could  not  find  time  to  '  map  '  it;  but  they  pushed 
into  Texas  and  'annexed'  another  principality.  They  '  held  up  ' 
Mexico  and  took  California  ct  al.  Finally,  after  the  Civil  War, 
they  '  annexed  '  Alaska  for  no  mortal  reason  e-xcept  to  get  a  firmer 
grip  on  the  northern  half  of  the  continent." 

While  Mr.  Carman  looks  upon  President  Taft  as  an  exceedingly 
shrewd  and  far-sighted  man,  he  mercifully  refrains  from  blaming 
our  Chief  Magistrate,  who  "knows  that  a  whisper  of  amiexa- 
tion  upon  his  Hps  would  kill  the  scheme  upon  which  he  has 
staked  his  political  life."  "  It  is  pure  petulance  to  call  President 
Taft  the  enemy  of  the  British  Empire!  He  is  nothing  more 
than  the  friend  of  the  United  States;  and  as  a  patriot  he  could 
be  no  less."  Yet  he  is  right  in  declaring  that  "Canada  is  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways."  Reciprocity  must  inevitably  lead  to 
annexation,  altho  when  "some  future  American  President 
proposes  free  trade  in  everything,"  he  is  likely  to  add,  '"of 
course,  I  give  you  my  word  that  this  will  not  mean  annexation. 
To  talk  annexation    is  bosh.     It  is  a  purely  trade  proposition 


vol';   SAY  reciprocity!  " 

— Toronto  Xews. 


I  am  making  you.     But,  as  your  friend,  I  think  you  had  better 
take  it  lest  a  worse  thing  befall  you." 

Mr.  Carman  looks  upon  the  man  "who  can  not  see  annexa- 
tion in  to-day's  .scheme  of  reciprocity,"  as  a  dolt  and  fool. 
He  sums  up  his  argument  as  follows: 

"So  will  go  our  industrial  independence.  Commercially,  we 
shall  be  a  tier  of  States  in  the  American  Union.  In  the  mean 
time  much  water  will  have  flowed  under  London  Bridge,  and 
the  history  of  nations  will  have  marched.  The  inevitable 
question  of  the  hegemony  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  be  more 
and  more  insistently  requiring  an  answer.  It  is  a  question 
which  can  no  more  be  avoided  than  it  was  avoided  in  the 
German  world  when  that  race  was  readjusting  its  position  under 

the  eye  of  Bismarck.  You  re- 
member how  it  was  answered. 
Austria  had  the  Emperor;  but 
the  kingdom  with  the  closest 
commercial  relations  with  the 
smaller  principalities  secured  the 
prize.  When  that  question  ari.ses 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  I  ven- 
ture the  prediction  that  Canada 
will  hold  the  casting  vote.  To- 
day, there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  which  way  she  would  mark 
it.  But  if  it  is  necessary  for  her 
to  vote  with  a  populous  West  full 
of  foreign  settlers — largely  Amer- 
ican; with  many  of  her  greatest 
enterprises  branches  or  allies  of 
even  larger  American  'houses'; 
with  her  natural  resources  largely 
in  American  hands;  with  her 
farmers  taught  that  the  American 
market  is  to  them  a  necessitj"; 
with  every  essentially  native  in- 
dustry prostrate;  with  nothing  but  the  sentiment  of  the  Old 
Guard  to  still  voice  our  love  for  the  Motherland;  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  bitter  quarrel  with  the  Americans  if  we  '  vote ' 
against  them — a  quarrel  which  would  cut  our  trade  arteries 
across,  up.set  our  whole  fiscal  system,  turn  us  out  of  our  principal 
market,  and  put  us  back  where  we  were  in  1866.  with  an  entire 
industrial  nation  to  build  up  and  new  markets  to  find  and  con- 
quer— if  Canada  must  cast  her  decisive  vote  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, are  j^ou  willing  to  risk  the  fate  of  the  British 
Empire  on  the  voice  which  would  then  speak  in  her  name?  " 

The  bill  for  reciprocity  which  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance  and  President  Taft  are  trjnng  ij  palm  ofif  has  only 
one  meaning,  according  to  this  writer: 

"We  have  here  in  a  nutshell  the  program  for  the  capture 
of  Canada.  They  propose  to  take  us  in  detail.  The  Taft- 
Fielding  agreement  will  go  into  effect,  let  us  say.  This  at  once 
accomplishes  several  things — it  kills  off  a  number  of  industries, 
as,  for  instance,  the  salt  industry;  and  it  cripples  a  number  of 
others,  as,  for  instance,  the  industry  which  makes  bags  for  the 
salt  people.  This  reduces  the  forces  which  would  oppose  '  free 
trade  in  everything.' " 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  his  closing  words  to  his  Cana- 
dian fellow  countrymen  who  are  in  danger  of  being  hoodwinked 
and  buncoed,  as  he  thinks,  by  American  diplomacy,  and  he  con- 
cludes his  article  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  Hebrew  prophet 
in  the  following  words: 

"We  are  here  dealing  with  mighty  world  forces,  with  the 
progress  of  nations — for  which  no  man  is  to  blame.  Let  us 
not  lose  our  tempters.  But  let  us  ha\e  the  courage  to  see 
things  clearly.  Lt>t  us  soberly  realize  that  President  Taft  is 
right  when  he  says  that  Canada  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  Canadians  are  making  a  decision  to-day  which  may  vitally 
affect  the  balanc*'  o{  the  Power*  when  generations  yet  unborn 
take  up  their  destiny.  We  are  fighting  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  history.  Quite  as  much  depends  on  how  it  goes  as 
was  at  stake  at  Sadowa — more,  in  my  opinion,  than  was  at 
stake  at  Waterloo." 
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THE  BRITISH   CORONATION 

IT  IS  RELATED  that  George  IV.,  of  unhappy  memory, 
was  much  incensed  by  a  noble  lady  of  sixteen  who  declared 
that  she  was  anxious  to  see  the  next  Coronation.  And 
indeed,  for  those  who  love  pageants  this  royal  spectacle  is 
well  worth  seeing,  and  the  Coronation  ceremonies  of  last  week 
have  been  the  topic  of   newspaper   writers   and  illustrators  of 


QUEEN    MARY'S    CROWN. 

It  is  wholly  of  English  construction,  and  was  made  specially  for 
this  Coronation.  The  settings  are  practically  invisible,  and 
diamonds  alone  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  center  of  the  cross  above  the 
brow  is  set  the  famous  "Koh-i-noor."  Its  splendid  brilliancy  is 
then  carried  upward  and  downward  by  two  of  the  lesser  "Stars  of 
Africa."     The  whole  weighs  less  than  nineteen  ounces. 

every  kind  all  over  the  world.  The  seats  on  the  route  of  the 
ceremonial  procession  have  been  sold  for  hundreds  of  dollars, 
and  the  buttons,  made  in  this  county,  but  purchasable  only  in 
England,  have  been  worn  by  millions  of  loyal  British  subjects. 
Enthusiasm  over  the  medieval  splendor  of  the  pageant  has  been 
excessive.  Some  papers  try  to  harmonize  this  pompous  display 
and  revival  of  chivalry's  splendor  with  the  colder  spirit  of  our 
own  time.     Thus  the  London  Nation  says  editorially: 

"The  English  Coronation  rite  is  a  thing  unique.  Regarded 
seriously,  it  is  a  meaningless  anachronism  and  anomaly.  But 
it  makes  a  brilliant  historic  pageant.  Its  symbolism,  its  ritual, 
its  language,  carry  us  to  the  days  of  faith  and  chivalry,  and, 
in  some  places,  it  even  takes  us  back  to  the  aspirations  of  the 
men  who  lived  in  the  days  before  Alfred  ruled.  The  rite  is,  in 
truth,  a  fair  piece  of  medieval  tapestry,  over  which  a  rough  hand 
has  daubed,  or  rather  printed,  the  war  cries  of  the  triumphant 
Whigs  of  1688.  The  religion  of  the  Unction,  the  chivalry  of 
the  sword  and  spurs,  the  mystery  of  the  throne  that  encloses 
the  stone  on  which,  in  our  forefathers'  behef,  the  head  of  Jacob 
rested,  the  fierce  feudalism  of  the  Oath  of  Homage  are  still 
present,  but,  to  the  vast  majority  of  English  people,  they  are 
present  as  the  scenes  in  a  play,  and  not  as  the  solemnities  of 
an  awful  sacramental  mystery.  Even  the  fact  that  the  rite  is 
associated  with  the  Eucharist  fails  to  inspire  reverence." 

Speaking  of  the  personal  character  of  the  newly  crowned 
sovereign,  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine  remarks: 

"The  tradition  of  loyalty,  hardly  tarnished  as  yet,  is  in  his 
favor.  His  own  inherited  tact  and  simphcity  will  match  in 
keenness  of  edge  the  symbolical  sword  of  state.     As  he  is  the 


first  of  our  English  sovereigns  to  be  crowned  in  India,  so  he  is 
the  first  to  possess  a  profound  and  intimate  knowledge  of  our 
Colonies  and  their  needs.  By  training  and  experience  he  be- 
longs more  closely  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  the  British 
Empire.  He  is  already  winning  that  place  in  his  people's  affec- 
tion which  Edward  VII.  conquered  and  held  with  so  easy  a 
persuasiveness,  and  which,  when  once  conquered,  makes  light 
the  task  of  government.  Xor  is  anything  more  needed  to 
establish  him  firmly  on  the  throne  than  his  coronation  held  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  Empire.  And  never  has  London  been 
so  trulj-  the  center  of  this  Empire  as  it  will  on  the  day  of  the 
King's  crowning.  Thither  will  throng  our  citizens  from  every 
corner  of  Great  Britain,  and  there  they  will  meet,-  bound  in  a 
common  purpose,  their  fellow  citizens  from  across  the  seas. 
Thus  once  more  the  binding  force  of  pageantry  is  recognized 
by  king  and  statesmen,  and  in  the  stately  processions  through 
the  streets  of  London,  in  the  noble  ceremonial  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  we  shall  find  exemplified,  let  us  hope,  the  pride,  the 
purpose,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  British  Empire." 

The  London  Outlook  rejoices  that  the  Coronation  ceremonies 
are.  not  to  be  disturbed  by  an  overt  breach  between  the  Lords 
and  Commons.  It  would  have  been  too  bad  if  the  King  had  been 
called  upon  at  the  last  moment  to  create  a  new  batch  of  Peers 
in  order  to  give  the  Liberal  Ministrj^  of  Mr.  Asquith  a  majority 
in  the  Upper  House.  Hence  on  the  passing  of  the  second 
reading  of  the  Parliament  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  this 
paper  says  editorially: 

"It  is  with  thankfulness  and  relief  that  the  country  finds 
itself  rid  of  the  nightmare  of  an  embittered  political  crisis  in 
the  very  month  of  the  Coronation.  We  owe  this  boon  as  much 
to  the  social  sensibility  and  good  taste  of  the  Peers  as  to  their 
political  sagacity  and  patriotism.  According  to  the  course 
which  the  Government  has  always  threatened  it  would  follow, 
whenever  it  appeared  that  the  Parliament  Bill  was  to  be  rejected, 
we  should  have  had  the  Premier  hurrying  post  haste  to  the 
King  to  press  on  him  the  long-impending  creation  of  Peers. 
It  would  have  been  proclaimed  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
proved  itself  so  inveterately  hostile  to  all  proposals  to  restrict 
its  powers  that  the  Government  had  no  longer  any  recourse 
but  to  carry  its  policy  to  its  ultimate  issue,  even  at  the  cost 


THE    MIKADO'S    CORONATION    ODE   TO    GEORGE    V. 
Translated  thus  by  the  Japanese  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Poetry; 

When  nation  speaks  to  nation  in  the  tones 
Of  friendly  greeting,  'tis  a  joy  to  hear. 

When  nations  dwell  in  peace  beneath  the  sway 
Of  wise,  good  rulers,  'tis  a  joy  to  see. 
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of  embarrassing  the  King  and  disturbing  the  country  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  solemnities  of  the  Coronation.  From  this 
fanaticism  of  politics  the  passing  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  has  saved  us.  The  creation  of  Peers  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Government  is  the  ultima  ratio  of  the  Constitution,  and  it 
could  not  be  used  more  inauspiciously  than  on  the  eve  of  a 
Coronation." 


GERMAN  PREDOMINANCE  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

THE  UNITED  STATES  must  look  to  its  laurels  in 
Central  America,  declares  the  Tour  du  Monde  (Paris), 
for  Germany  is  now  making  great  strides  toward 
commercial  supremacy  in  that  region.  Trade,  railways,  and 
maritime  transportation  are  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  vig- 
orous and  indefatiga})le  Teuton,  whose  aim  appears  to  be 
not  territorial  occupation  as  a  political  Power,  but  commercial 
absorption  and  monopoly.  This  warning  is  repeated  by  the 
Hamburger  Nachrichten,  which  informs  its  readers  that  a  United 
States  syndicate  has  bought  up   three-fourths  of  Guatemala, 
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THE    COMING    CATA.STROPHE   IN   ENGLAND. 

The  Mouse — "Well,  I'm  doomed!" 

— Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle. 

and  says  there  is  danger  that  the  rich  mineral  beds  of  the  high- 
lands may  fall  into  the  hands  of  North  Americans,  for  "Ger- 
mans have  so  far  invested  very  little  money  in  the  mines." 
To  quote  further: 

"It  is  known  that  in  the  high  plateau  of  Huehuetenango  val- 
uable minerals  are  to  be  found.  Should  the  Americans  build 
a  railroad  through  these  regions  doubtless  the  Germans  would 
come  in  for  some  share  of  the  spoil,  as  they  already  have  large 
possessions  on  the  spot  which  are  so  far  used  for  eofifee- 
plantations." 

But  laying  speculation  aside,  and  coming  down  to  fact,  the 
Tour  du  Monde  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  with  regard 
to  the  progress  which  the  Germans  have  made  in  Central 
America.  The  North  Americans,  we  are  told,  are  making 
great  efforts  to  establish  themselves  there,  but  they  must  look 
out  for  the  Germans: 

"In  the  field  of  finance  the  North  Americans  find  in  the 
Germans  antagonists  who  force  them,  and  will  force  them  still 
more  in  the  future,  to  enter  upon  a  bitter  struggle.  Germany 
occupies  a  place  of  growing  importance  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  Central  American  States.  According  to  the  most  recent 
statistics  Germany  controls  ")()  per  cent,  of  the  e.\portations  ami 
20  per  cent,  of  the  importations  of  Guatemala;  IS  per  cent,  of 
the  exportations  of  Salvador  and  11  per  cent,  of  its  importa- 
tions; 13  per  cent,  of  the  exportations  and  10  per  cent,  of  the 
importations  of  Nicaragua.", 


Of  the  ocean  transportation  service  and  communication  with 
Europe  and  Asia,  Germany  manages  the  greater  part  and,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  owns  vast  properties  in  real  estate: 

"The  ships  of  the  great  German  navigation  companies  regu- 
larly touch  at  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  ports  of  South 
America.  The  value  of  real 
estate  held  by  Germans  is 
not  to  be  estimated  at  less 
than  S4,r)0(),()fX)  and  the  sum 
of  the  German  interests  in 
Central  America  is  reckoned 
at  $15,000,000.  The  German 
merchants  and  commercial 
agents  hold  a  high  position 
in  Costa  Rica  and  Guate- 
mala. In  the  latter  many 
important  agricultural  en- 
terprises are  being  prosecuted 
under  German  auspices." 

According  to  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  de  Geographic 
Commerciale  (Paris),  Ger- 
manj'  is  the  great  coffee- 
grower  and  exporter  in 
Guatemala.  Alost  of  the 
coffee-plantations  of  this  Re- 
public, we  are  told,  have 
passed  into  German  hands 
and  these  German  planters 
are  well  supported  by  Ger- 
man banks,  with  branches  in 
Central  America.  "This  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that 
Hamburg  has  become  the 
great  market  for  Guatemala 
coffee,  which  is  shut  out  from 
Havre  by  the  heavy  tariff." 

We  also  read  that  Germans 
control  an  important  railway 
in  Nicaragua,  and  "nego- 
tiations are  under  way  for 
locating  a  German  naval 
coaling-station  on  the  Carib- 
bean coast."  A  German  farm  colonj-  is  raising  wheat  in  Nicaragua 
and  a  German  petroleum  company  is  operating  in  Honduras. 

France  is  warned,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  that  she  is 
letting  herself  be  outstript  by  German  enterprise  and  German 
capital  in  South  America,  and  we  find  in  the  international 
journal  France-Amfrique  the  following  earnest  appeal: 

"It  is  high  time  that  if  the  Latin  world  in  general  and  France 
in  particular  desire  to  retain  their  prestige,  they  must  manifest 
a  more  evident  interest  in  and  a  keener  sympathy  with  these 
Latin-Americans.  The  future  of  America  should  be  marked  by 
a  combination  of  various  nationalities,  and  no  single  people 
should  be  allowed  to  monopolize  its  advantages." — Transla- 
tions made  for  The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


SCEPTER    OF   THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE 

Containing  part  of  the  famous  Cullinan 
diamond. 


COKOXATIOX    BUTTONS — NU\l>E  IN  .VMES1C.\,  SOLl>  I.\  ENGLAND. 
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SPAIN'S    PRIDE   TOUCHED   IN   MOROCCO 

I'l'  HAS  SOMI-yri.MKS  l)ccn  s;ii(l  llial  Spanisli  i)at  riot  ism 
and  licroic  vcrvr  arc  thitiRs  of  the  past.  'I'lic  days  \\'luni 
Spaiiisli  inl'aiitr\-  were  tlic  ti-rror  of  tiic  world,  and  Spanish 
fleets  t'Oiitrolk'd  tiic  ocean,  arc  so  lonj^  fxonv  tliat  jK'ople  are  apt 
to  lose  sijjlit  of  the  cliaractcr  of  a  nation  whicii  once  conijnered 
and  Cliristiaiii/.ed  tiie  Americas.  At  the  present  moment, 
many  of  her  ])roudest  families  heiieNc,  an  op])ortnnit\-  lias 
l)resenle(l  itself  for  Spain  to   show  that   the  old    spirit  still   li\-es. 

The  Si)aiiiards  liave  been 
^tunji'  into  indignant  remon- 
strance by  l^'rench  o])era,tions 
in  Morocco.  France  keeps 
\if,nlant  puard  on  the  north- 
ern slojies  of  the  Pyrenees. 
What  if  she  shouhl  also 
>l)read  her  f::arrisons,  Ave  are 
asked,  over  the  nortlnvestern 
coast  of  Africa  and  point  h^r 
frowninq;  guns  across  the 
.Mediterranean  '.'  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  Spanish 
statesmen  and  Spanish  pub- 
licists see  with  a  feeHng  of 
anxiety  the  French  manen- 
\ crs  at  Fez  and  other  Moroc- 
can centers.  A  noted  man 
in  Sjiain  lias  given  voic(>  to 
this  aii.xiety  in  a  new  \vf)rk 
whos(>  title  may  !)(>  Englished 
as  "The  .Morocco  (Question 
from  a  Spanish  Point  of 
View."  The  author  of  this 
work'  is  (lat)riel  Maura,  a 
member  of  the  Cortes  and 
son  of  the  e,x-President  of  the 
Council.  Doubtless  he  speaks 
with  authority  when  he  saA's: 

"The  first  duty  which 
])ul)lic  opinion  assigns  to  the 
government  is  that  of  pre- 
serving the  integrity  of  the 
Shereefian  empir(>.  especially 
its  ocean  coast,  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  the  Strait  of 
(!il>raltar.  Such  territory 
must  be  kept^und(T  Spanish 
control,  if  necessary  by  force 
of  arms.  War,  in  sueh  a  ease, 
would  take  the  charaeter  of 
defensive  war.  If  the  north- 
west coast  of  Morocco  fell  under  t  lie  more  or  l(>ss  disguised  i)rote(!- 
torato  of  Franee.  military  or  paeifie,  Spain  would  be  blockadeni 
V)oth  north  and  south.  If  S|)ain  were  left  alone,  she  is  quite 
strong  enough,  with  the  aid  of  the  Moroccans,  to  defend  as  her 
own  territory  a  region  w  liich  is  nothing  more,  geologically  and 
geographically,  than  an  elongation  of  the  Il-xTian  peninsula." 

This  writer  will  not,  however,  allow  that  Spain  is  alone.  She 
has  beliind  her  both  Europe  and  the  United  States.  If  Morocco 
were  ever  to  be  jiartitioned  among  the  Powers,  England,  says 
Mr.  Maura,  would  ask  no  mo'-ethan  Ceuta  and  the  zone  which 
neigiibors  on  the  Strait  of  C.ibraltar.  England's  vital  interest 
forbid-;  her  to  stand  alo(;f  from  Spain  on  this  jioint.  he  declares, 
and  continues: 

"Our  geograjihical  position,  an  immense-  adxanlage  which 
we  have  never  lost,  will,  if  only  we  us(>  it  wisely,  form  a  strong 
foundation  for  future  prolitabl(>  alliances  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  Anglo-French  and  Franco-Sjianish  conventions 
have  resulted  in  redoubling  our  political  influence  in  Europe. 
All  the  international  tendencies  of  the  day.  all  the  movements 
that  aiipear  on  the  horizon,  seem  to  favor  our  influence." 


Mr.  Maura  thinks  that  France  is  throwing  money  and  lives 
away  in  Morocco  if  she  continues  her  profest  policy  of  neu- 
trality and  merely  i)ersists  in  an  attempt  to  civilize  and  enlighten 
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'I'liis  is  llio  latest  puinlccl  portiiiil  of 
Kiii2  Alfonso  XTII.  and  is  the  work  of 
tlic  renowned  artist,  V.  A.  J;aszlo.  It 
is  now  on  cxliibil  ion  in  London  He 
was  twenty-live  on  May  17. 
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FKKXCII    PH(>i;iu;ss    IV    MOR()rC<(. 
'"Wlioa,   l)oy!      Tliis   s[)eed    fairly    tal^es   my   breath   away!" 

— Fischiitlo   (Turinl. 

tli(>  Moors.     He  warns  Frenchmen  of  the  useless  labor  they  are 
undertaking,  and  remarks  that: 

"France  should  seriously  consider  how  many  millions  it  will 
cost  luT  to  demussulmanize  the  people  of  Morocco,  that  is  to 
say,  to  transform  ])erverted  Mohammedanism,  with  all  its 
aggressiA(>  fanaticism,  into  a  tolerant  creed,  such  as  can  exist 
in  jM'ace  alongside  of  ("'hristian  people  and  Christian  usage." 

Morocco  is  merely  a  buffer  state  between  Spain  and  the  Euro- 
])ean  colonies  in  Africa,  he  adds,  and  France  can  never  make 
anything  out   of  it : 

"If,  after  adding  up  the  total  of  French  national  expenditure 
in  Northwest  Africa,  the  statisticians  have  courage  enough  to 
calculate  the  actual  returns  with  absolute  sincerity,  after  reading 
the  narrative  of  explorers,  the  statistics  of  functionaries  on  the 
spot,  and  the  memoirs  of  African  experts,  1  don't  think  they 
can  put  on  the  balance-sheet  a  credit  that  can  be  othsrwise 
exprest  than  by  a  note  of  interrogation." 

This  Spanish  writer  is  indorsed  by  such  opposite  organs  as 
the  clerical  Soldi  (Paris)  and  the  Socialist  Humanite  (Paris), 
which  latter  speaks  of  the  PYench  position  in  Morocco  as 
"swarming  with  absurdities." — Trandation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


TrtE    MOROCC.\N    S.\r!5.\r,E. 

Fk.w'ce — "Yon  delicious  little  dainty!     One   moment  more 
and  vou  will  be  mine  !  "  —Kikcriki  (Vienna). 


WHAT  TO  DO  IN   HOT  WEATHER 

IN  OUR  EFFORTS  to  keep  cool  in  summer,  we  are  re- 
minded that  we  should  take  account  of  two  factors — that 
the  body  is  continually  producing  heat  itself,  and  that  it 
is  also  tlirowing  off  or  losing  heat.  The  problem,  then,  is  to 
reduce  the  heat-production  and  increase  the  heat-loss.  Nature 
shows  us  how,  and  to  a  certain  extent  forces  us  to  do  this, 
says  a  writer  in  the  June  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New 
York),  and  he  goes  on  to  explain  the  details  of  the  process.  The 
sources  of  bodily  heat,  he  says,  are  int(!rnal  and  external.  The 
internal  heat-production  results  from  chemical  changes  within 
the  body,  partly  by  the  activity  of  the  heart,  partly  by  the 
digestive  apparatus,  partly  by  the  respiratory  machinery,  but 
by  far  the  largest  amount  in  the  involuntary  muscular  system. 
The  greater  the  muscular  activity,  the  larger  the  heat-produc- 
tion, but,  even  when  we  are  apparently  at  rest,  half  the  heat- 
production  of  the  body  goes  on  in  the  involuntary  muscles  in 
connection  with  the  contraction  which  goes  on  constantly.  In 
hot  weather  this  involuntary  production  is  a  minimum,  and,  in 
consequence,  we  feel  relaxed  and  "like  a  dish-rag."  The  heat 
produced  by  the  digestive,  respiratory,  circulatory,  and  ex- 
cretory organs  is  also  lessened,  provided  we  follow  the  guidance 
of  instinct  by  eating  only  what  nature  demands.     Further: 

"For  the  dissipation  of  body  heat  nature  furnishes  internally, 
first,  the  dilation  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin  and  the  spreading 
out  of  more  blood  to  cool,  and  second,  the  sweating-apparatus 
by  which,  tlirough  evaporation,  she  lowers  the  temperature  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  blood  within  it.  Additional  aids  for  cooling 
the  body,  governed  by  volition,  are:  avoidance  of  the  sun  and 
other  external  sources  of  heat,  the  use  of  currents  of  air,  the 
taking  of  cold  baths,  the  use  of  cold  food  or  drinks,  and  the 
reduction  in  quantity  and  change  of  quality  of  clothing. 

"We  can  not,  fortunately,  control  the  involuntary  machinery 
for  either  production  or  elimination  of  heat,  but  we  can  do  much 
toward  keeping  cool  through  a  sensible  regulation  of  the  volun- 
tary factors.  We  are  inclined  often  to  sneer  at  our  southern 
cousins  for  their  sluggish  ways  and  their  summer  siestas,  and 
yet  thoy  do  but  follow  nature's  leading  in  methods  of  reduction 
of  heat-production  tlirough  checking  of  metabolism  in  the 
voluntary  muscles.  That  reduction  reaches  a  minimum  in  the 
horizontal  position  and  in  sleep,  and  if  we  could  afford  to  make 
&  business  of  keeping  cool  we  would  best  imitate  their  example. 
Indeed,  those  who  live  in  a  hot  climate  long  are  forced  to  do  this. 

"It  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  so  much  as  mention  the 
avoidance  of  external  heat  as  a  voluntary  means  of  keeping  cool, 
but  there  are  those  who  conceive  the  mistaken  opinion  that  un- 
necessary exposure  to  the  July  sun,  with  consequent  tanning 
and  burning  of  the  skin,  is  somehow  a  beneficial  thing,  even  if 
we  do  suffer  more  or  less  in  the  process." 

The  development  of  heat  within  the  body,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  say,  can  be  further  reduced  by  using  both  meat  and  drink 
in  thfe  minimum  degree  demanded  by  true  appetite.  The  needed 
volume  of  food  is  well  supplied  by  the  indigestible  portions  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  fats  should  not  be  so  much  in  evi- 
dence. Liquids  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum,  for  water  over 
and  above  the  needs  of  the  bodj'  does  not  aid  the  sweating- 
apparatus,  and  the  reduction  of  temperature  from  a  pint  of 
ice  water  in  excess  of  metabolic  needs,  will  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  heat  produced  in  getting  rid  of  this  overplus. 
The  writer  goes  on: 

"For  getting  rid  of  body  heat  most  people  know  enough  to 
go  in  out  of  the  sun  and  to  search  for  a  breeze,  natural  or 
artificial.  Circulating  air  hastens  the  loss  of  heat,  both  by 
radiation  and  evaporation — helps  them  so  greatly  that  we  must 
beware  any  sense  of  chill,  as  a  warning  that  heat  loss  is  pro- 
ceeding too  rapidly.  We  must  also  be  sensible  and  note  nature's 
warning  in  the  use  of  cold  baths.  It  is  hardly  to  the  purpose 
to  remain  in  cold  water  so  long  that  the  body  must  bring  her 


emergency  heat-producing  machinery,  namely,  shivering,  into 
play.  Nature  must  also  be  consulted  in  the  use  of  iced  drinks, 
a  sense  of  discomfort,  a  bad  taste,  or  a  coated  tongue  should 
warn  us  that  the  raucous  membranes  can  not  stand  such  rapid 
chilling.  Some  persons  seem  to  be  able  to  take  large  quantities 
of  ice  water,  with  or  between  meals,  without  apparent  harm, 
but  we  are  not  all  bui't  in  that  way. 

"As  for  clothing,  that  which  is  thinnest  and  which  enmeshes 
least  air  will  give  best  results.  Tho  there  has  been  some  at- 
tempt at  discountenancing  the  use  of  white  clothing,  this  color 
still  wins  out  in  practi.se  and  carries  out  the  physical  theory 
that  it  reflects  rather  than  absorbs  the  light-  and  heat-waves 
which  reach  it.  The  experiments  with  colored  garments  in 
tropical  lands  have  not  as  yet  been  conclusive  that  they  are 
of  advantage. 

"To  summarize,  we  may  make  our  prescription  for  keeping 
cool  read  as  follows: 

"Take  thou  of: 

Muscular  exercine — as  little  as  possible. 

Rest  and  sleep — as  much  as  possible. 

Digestible  foods— only  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Indigestible  foods — sufficient  for  bulk. 

Cold  drinks — with  care  and  moderation  as  to  temperature  and 
quantity. 

Hot  sun — a  minimum  amount. 

Shade — a  maximum  amount. 

Air  in  motion — enough  for  comfort. 

Cold  baths — not  overdone. 

Clothing — light  shades,  light  weight,  and  of  cloth  which  does 
not  readily  hold  air  among  its  fibers. 

"In  this  day  when  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  that  mind 
is  not  a  thing  wholly  separate  and  apart  from  the  body,  we 
must  not  fail  to  add  to  the  above  prescription  the  postscript 
that  he  who  would  keep  at  his  coolest  must  also  avoid  those 
reactions  of  the  brain  which  would  make  him  'stew,'  grow  'hot 
under  the  collar'  or  'boil  over,'  no  matter  what  the  provocative 
stimulus." 


ANOTHER  ISLAND  ABOLISHED— The  connection  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  with  the  mainland  by  a  railwaj'  tunnel  is  the 
latest  Canadian  scheme  for  unifj'ing  the  Dominion.  This  plan, 
if  carried  out,  would  practically  make  the  island  part  of  the 
American  continent.  Frank  Deedmeyer,  United  States  Consul 
at  Charlottetown,  reports  to  the  Government  at  Washington 
some  interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  scheme,  which  we  quote 
from  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  (Washington)  as  follows: 

"The  supplementary  estimates  recently  brought  down  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  contain  a  grant  of  S^J5,(KX)  for  a  sur\ey 
of  the  proposed  tunnel  under  the  Strait  of  Northumberland  to 
connect  Prince  Edward  Island  with  New  Brunswick.  The  dis- 
tance between  Cape  Traverse  on  this  island  and  Cape  Tormen- 
tine  in  New  Brunswick,  the  nearest  approach  on  the  mainland, 
is  about  seven  miles,  and  the  maximum  depth  of  the  strait  be- 
tween these  two  points  is  90  feet.  The  cost  of  the  tunnel  is 
estimated  at  Slo.OOO.tKK). 

"The  construction  of  an  all-rail  route  to  the  mainland  would 
mean  many  improvem(>nts  in  Prince  Edward  Island.  Regular 
and  daily  communication  is  now  maintained  during  the  .season 
of  open  navigation  by  two  steamers  under  a  subsidy  from  the 
Dominion  Government.  Regular  navigation  is  generally  closed 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  of  April.  During 
this  period  ice-breaker  steamers  running  with  more  or  less 
regularity  carry  passengers,  the  mails,  and  some  freight  to  and 
from  Pictou  in  Nova  Scotia.  Under  unfavorable  conditions  the 
mails,  on  sleds,  are  pulled  o\er  the  ice  between  the  two  capes 
named  above. 

"Prince  Edward  Island  now  produces  annually  about  SIO.OOO.- 
000  worth  of  field  and  animal  products.  Owing  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  navigation  after  November  the  farmers  are  forced 
to  sell,  no  matter  what  the  markets  then  may  be,  shortly  after 
their  crops  are  harvested.  No  manufacturing  exists  on  this 
island  except  to  supply  a  few  of  the  local  wants.  Labor  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  such  labor  leaving  this  Province  in  large 
numbers  for  the  United  States  and  the  western  Pro\'inces  of 
Canada.  All  efforts  to  utilize  this  labor  supply  in  local  manu- 
factories on  a  larger  scale  had  to  be  given  up,  as  the  means  of 
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shipping  manufactured  goods  from  here  are,  during  at  least 
four  months  of  the  year,  practically  impossible.  An  all-rail 
route  to  the  mainland  would  at  once  open  up  many  oppor- 
tunities to  the  people  of  this  Province." 


TRICKS  IN  MOVING  PICTURES 

IT  IS  OBVIOUS  that  a  large  number  of  actions  or  events 
represented  in  the  ordinary  moving-picture  show  are  al- 
most superhuman,  or  actually  impossible.  To  represent 
them  at  all  requires  some  kind  of  trick  photography,  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  apparatus  employed  necessitates  a  special 
type  of  trick.     These  vary  all  the  way  from  simple  devices  that 


A     MAN      SCALES     THE     KUONT     OF     A     HOUSE. 

may  be  understood  and  even  operated  by  a  child,  to  apparatus 
of  a  high  degree  of  complexity.  Some  of  these  are  described 
and  iUusirated  in  an  article  contributed  to  Gartenlaube  (Leipsic). 
They  relate  chiefly  to  scenes  which,  altho  they  appear  to  the 
spectator  as  occurring  in  nature,  are  arranged  in  studios 
especially  fitted  up  and  decorated  for  the  purpose.     We  read: 

"  There  is  the  railroad  accident  obtained  by  means  of  children's 
toys;  the  war-ship  and  the  aeroplane,  which  are  also  photographs 
of  playthings;  the  burglar  in  his  unheard-of  performance  of 
climbing  the  front  of  a  house ;  and — last  but  not  least — the  man 
eUnging  to  the  ceiling  of  a  room.  The  pictures  explain  them- 
selves. But  when  we  see  a  man  jumping  out  of  a  fourth-story 
window,  see  him  fall  fifty  feet  to  the  ground  and 
then  get  up  and  run  awaj',  unhurt,  we  ask:  How 
is  this  possible?  The  origin  of  the  picture  is  very 
simple.  The  fugitive  jumps  out  of  a  low  window 
in  the  studio,  which  is  fitted  up  in  the  style  of 
the  desired  room.  Then  the  photographing  proc- 
ess is  interrupted.  The  next  picture  is  taken  in 
the  street,  in  front  of  a  real  house.  A  life-size 
puppet  is  dropt  from  one  of  the  windows;  when 
it  has  reached  the  ground,  the  machine  stops,  the 
actor  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  the  figure;  the 
reel  is  started  again,  the  man  gets  xip  and  runs 
away. 

"In  like  manner  auto  accidents  and  similar 
episodes  are  arranged. 

' '  Another  impossibility : — A  man  swims  through 
a  river  and  on  the  other  side  he  climbs  a  ten- 
foot  wall  without  difficulty.  Origin  of  the  pic- 
ture: The  man  is  photographed  sliding  from  the 
wall  into  the  water,  but  in  taking  the  picture  the 
reel  is  turned  the  wrong  way,  so  that  the  motion 
is  reversed  when  the  picture  is  reeled  off  in  the 
right  direction. 

' '  The  last  obstacle  in  representing  the  seemingly 
impossible  was  cleared  away  when    some    clever 


mind  conceived  the  idea  of  stopping  the  photographing  process, 
not  after  a  series  of  pictures,  but  after  each  single  picture  or  after 
each  two  or  three  of  them.  The  work  involved  was  enormous, 
as  eighteen  pictures  are  taken  every  second,  that  is  to  say,  about 
50,000  pictures  are  required  for  a  reel,  which  is  to  amuse  the 
public  only  ten  minutes!  But  human  perseverance  has  accom- 
pUshed  the  task,  and  the  results  obtained  are  extraordinary. 
The  following  examples  will  prove  it: 

"A  pile  of  small  stones  are  put  on  a  black  table,  and  the  ap- 
paratus is  fastened  vertically  above  the  stones.  Then  a  short 
turn  of  the  crank,  and  a  few  identical  pictures  of  the  stone-pile 
are  taken.  One  of  the  stones  is  then  removed  from  the  pile; — 
another  short  turn,  which  gives  two  or  three  pictures  showing 
the  first  stone  separate  from  the  pile.  The  process  is  repeated, 
until  the  stones  laid  aside  by  hand  show  the  writing:  'Good 
Night!'  The  finished  film  does  not  show  the  hand  that  re- 
moved one  stone  after  the  other,  but  creates  the 
impression  that  the  stones  arrange  themselves  in 
the  form  of  magic  writing. 

"Instead  of  the  stones,  a  lump  of  clay  may  be 
placed  on  the  table  and  some  kind  of  figure  is 
gradually  modeled  from  it  by  hand;  but,  this 
hand  being  invisible,  it  seems  as  if  the  figure 
formed  itself. 

"In  the  same  way  a  herring  can  gradually  be 
sent  back  into  the  tin  can  from  A'hich  it  was 
taken." 

The  spectator  has  little  idea  of  the  labor  in- 
volved in  making  colored  films.  He  probably 
supposes  that  some  simple  photographic  device 
takes  them  that  way.  But  the  reality  is  far 
different,  as  he  may  gather  from  the  following 
description: 

"A  difficult- task  is  the  coloring  of  the  films. 
All  attempts  to  take  colored  photographs  suited 
for  moving  pictures  have  so  far  failed.  What- 
ever has  been  shown  in  this  line  has  been  little 
short  of  frightful.  So,  if  colors  were  wanted,  they 
had  to  be  added  with  the  brush.  We  will  under- 
stand the  difficulty  of  the  work  if  we  consider  that 
the  size  of  the  whole  picture  is  not  quitie  one  square 
inch  and  figures  appearing  in  them  are  therefore 
less  than  half  an  inch  high.  The  process  of  coloring  has  lately 
been  simplified.  .  .  .  First  a  number  of  plain  films  were  pro- 
duced; then  on  each  one  of  the  pictures  found  on  one  fihn  aU 
those  spots  were  cut  out  with  a  small  sharp  knife  which  were  to 
show  a  green  color,  such  as  grass,  foliage,  etc.  In  the  next  film 
the  blue  parts  of  the  sky,  or  anything  that  had  to  have  a  blue 
color,  were  cut  out;  then  the  red  dresses  or  the  flesh-colored 
parts;  in  the  fourth  film,  the  yellow  parts;  in  the  fifth,  the  violet. 
"  Exprest  in  figiires  this  work  represents  the  cutting  of  about 
50,000  pictures,  each  of  the  size  of  a  twenty-five-cent  piece.  The 
five  patterns  thus  obtained  are,  one  after  the  other,  sent  through  a 
machine  and  allow  the  different  colors  to  be  printed  successively 
on  an  underlying  original  film  that  has  not  been  cut.  Any  number 
of  colored  films  may  be  produced  in  this  mechanical  way." 
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WHY   A  LARGE   MOON   ON   THE 
HORIZON? 

THE  APPARENT  enlargement  of  sun  and  moon  on 
the  horizon  has  perhaps  been  explained  in  more  differ- 
ent ways  than  any  other  familiar  natural  phenome- 
non. A  recent  French  interpretation,  which  we  translate  be- 
low from  Conmos  (Paris),  is  remarkable  not  so  much  for  its 
originality,  as  for  showing  how  the  conditions  of  the  observa- 


AEROPLANE    AND    WAUSUIKS TAKEN     IKOM    TOYS. 

tion  may  be  reproduced,  at  any  altitude  of  the  moon,  by  using 
a  piece  of  glass  as  a  camera  lucida,  and  thus  bringing  moon 
and  horizon  together  again.  The  fact  that  the  moon  appears 
larger  under  these  conditions  also  does  not  perhaps  prove  any 
particular  theory,  as  the  author  believes,  but  it  may  enable  us 
to  drop  some  of  the  more  fantastic  e.xplanations  that  have  been 
offered.     He  writes: 

"The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  constellations  appear  huge  when 
seen  near  the  horizon.  Common  objects — a  horseman  or  a 
camel — when  seen  in  profile  against  the  sky  on  the  horizon, 
take  on  gigantic  dimensions.  The  impression  of  hugeness  is 
real  and  striking,  but  of  course  the  increase  in  size  is  illusory; 
it  is  sufficient  to  measure  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  sun  at 
a  given  height  in  the  sky  to  show  that  its  value  remains  the 
same 

"Mr.  J.  Benoist,  among  many  others,  has  given  an  interpreta- 
tion of  this  curious  illusion  which  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
lending  itself  to  indirect  verification. 

"We  are  accustomed  to  judge  of  the  distance  of  objects  by 
their  apparent  size,  experience  having  taught  us  that  they 
appear  smaller  as  they  are  farther  off.  Reciprocally,  we  foresee 
their  apparent  size  from  their  distance,  known  or  presumed,  so 
that  if  we  believe  them  to  be  farther  away  than  they  really 
are,  they  \nC.  appear  larger  than  their  real  size. 

"For  instance,  if  in  the  evening,  in  a  lighted  room,  a  window- 
reflecting  objects  at  our  side  projects  their  images  on  exterior 
objects  much  farther  away,  such  as  the  houses  opposite,  these 
images  will  appear  huge  to  us.  " 

"Now  when  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  on  the  horizon,  we  see 
them  projected  by  the  side  of  objects  which  we  know  to  be  very 
far  off,  but  much  nearer  than  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves. 


"When,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  high  enough  in  the  skj', 
objects  fhat  can  be  projected  by  their  side  are  neoessarilj-  very 
near,  such  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  or  the  roof  of  a  house. 

"The  scale  of  distance  for  these  bodies,  which  is  furnished 
to  us  in  this  way  by  terrestrial  oVjjects,  is  thus  much  larger  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  case.  Consequently  we  appear 
farther  away  in  the  former  case,  and  they  ought  at  the  same 
time  to  be  smaller.  But  as  their  apparent  diameter  is  really 
always  the  same,  they  seem  to  us  enlarged. 

"This  explanation  may  be  experimentally  verified  very 
simply.  Place  near  the  eye  a  small  sheet  of  glass,  thin  enough 
not  to  multiply  reflected  images — for  instance  a  piece  used  to 
cover  the  object  on  a  microscope  slide,  or  on  the  contrarj*  so 
thick  as  not  to  separate  the  primary  image,  and,  taking  the 
image  of  the  moon  in  the  open  skj',  project  it,  by  inclining  the 
glass,  against  the  horizon,  which  will  also  be  plainly  seen  through 
it:  we  shall  then  see  the  moon  apparently  enlarged,  as  in  the 
natural  observation  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  explain.  Then 
throw  the  image  against  very  near  objects — those,  for  instance, 
only  two  or  three  feet  away,  and  we  shall  see  the  moon's  image 
decreased  in  size,  as  the  theory  stated  above  would  lead  us  to 
expect." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


STANDARD   BREAD 

EFFORTS  made  recently  in  England  to  standardize  ma- 
terials and  methods  in  bread-making  have  aroused  wide 
interest  in  the  composition  of  bread  and  have  stimulated 
a  useful  study  of  the  food-value  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
wheat.  Some  of  the  results  are  noted  in  X  at  are  (London). 
The  writer  tells  us  at  the  outset  that  a  grain  of  wheat  consists 
of  three  laj-ers — the  outer  coat,  chieflj-  mineral  salts,  the  en- 
dosperm, which  is  largely  starch,  and  the  germ,  relatively  a 
small  portion  of  the  whole,  rich  in  protein  and  fat.  In  milling, 
the  grain  is  broken  up  and  various  "mill  products"  are  ob- 
tained. The  outer  coats  yield  bran,  fine  pollards,  sharps,  and 
middlings,  the  germ  is  removed  as  offal,  while  ordinary  flour  is 
derived  almost  solely  from  the  endosperm. 

"It  will  thus  be  seen  that   ordinary  white  flour  and   white 
bread  made  therefrom  contain  little  or  none  of  the  bran,  germ. 


MAS    WALKING    ON    THE    CEILING. 


and  semolina  [a  constituent  rich  in  gluten],  and  valuable  food 
constituents — mineral  matter  and  protein  of  the  bran  and 
semolina,  and  fat  and  protein  of  the  germ — are  lost.  Whole- 
meal bread  is  therefore  richer  in  the  nutritive  constituents  and 
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has  iiiorc  fla\()r,  Imt  is  darker  in  color  tlian  white  l)rea(l,  owing; 
l)artly  to  tlie  inclusion  of  the  bran  aiul  ]iartl\'  to  an  interaction 
hy  which  dextrin  and  suufar  are  formed  which  undergo  darkeninij 
in  the  o\'en.  \\'holenieal  l)rea<l  is.  howe^er,  ;\\i\  to  he  irritatitijj: 
on  account  of  the  cellulose  and  silica  of  the  outer  coat,  hut  l>y 
reni()\'al  of  the  outer  la.\"ers  of  the  husk  the  irritant  material  may 
be  excluded,  and  the  \aluable  mineral,  jirotein,  and  fatty  con- 
stituents of  the  iimei-  bratuiy  coat,  semolina,  and  germ,  are  re- 
tained. Such  a  Hour  constitutes  the  "SO-per-cent.  flour'  em- 
])loyed  in  making  the  so-called  "standard'  ])read.  The  term 
'.S()-i)er-cen1.  Hour'  means  that  a  wheat  a  busliel  of  which 
■weighs  (>4  ])ounds  yields  SO-j)er-oent.  flour.  In  the  old  method 
of  milling  lhi>  wheat  is  ground  between  stones,  the  flonr  being 
separated  b\-  sifting,  and  in  this  way  some  of  the  'offal"  is 
retained;  hence  the  term   'stone-ground.' 

"  'Standard'  bread  is  distinctly  cream-colored,  and  contains 
])ale  brown  i)articles  deri\  ed  from  the  branny  coats  of  the  grain. 
It  has  more  flavor  and  is  moister  than  ordinary  white  bread, 
and  contains  more  jihosphates  and  other  mineral  salts.  Micro- 
sfoi)icall.v  \arious  ])ranny  constituents  can  he  recognized.  .  .  . 
There  is  doubtless  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative 
values  of  ordinary  and  'Standard'  flour,  and  the  bread  made 
therefrom.  The  roller  mills  cleanse  the  wheat  in  a  \ery  effi- 
cient manner.  Chemical  analysis,  except  as  ivgards  salts, 
shows  little  difference  between  the  two;  'standard'  bread  may 
even  be  slightly  jioorer  than  ordinary  bread  in  jirotein.  owing 
to  the  greater  percentage  of  moisture.  On  the  whole,  how- 
e\-er,  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  'Standard'  Hour 
and  bread  are  to  lie  i)referred.  Their  use  will  also  ttnd  to  re- 
vive wheat -growing  and   the  small   miller." 


"The  two  j)rincipal  errors  that  may  result  from  the  use  of 
the  ordinary  photographic  apparatus  are  the  dou1>ling  of  the 
image  and  double  exposure.  We  will  begin  by  examining  im- 
ages double  in  a  single  pose  and  their  \ariants. 

"  How  many  times  has  some  one  shown  you  on  a  photographic- 
print  a  person  ha\ing  at  his  side  a  sort  of  shadow  or  reflection. 


NATURAL   "GHOST   PICTURES" 

THAT  THE  photographs  known  as  "ghost  "  or  "fantom'' 
pictures  generally  result  from  imperfections  of  the 
camera  or  from  peculiarities  of  exposure,  accidental  or 
intentional,  is  the  statement  of  (iuillaume  de  Fontenay  in  a 
recent  lecture  printed  in  full  in 't lie  Annalcs  des  Sricncc.'i  !',•<>/- 
chiqucs  (Paris).  His  exj)osition  of  the  matter  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause he  does  not  deny  that  there  may  be  real  fantom  jihoto- 
grajjhs;  lie  desires  merely  to  enable  his  hearers  to  distinguish 
the  false  from  the  true.  It  may  well  be,  howe\er,  lie  suspects, 
that  all  ghost  pictures  fall  in  the  former  category,  for  th(>  ways 


in  which  such  i)holograj)hs  may  be  produced  by  natural  optical 
means  seem  so  numerous  that  it  may  be  luinecessary  to  in- 
voke supernatural  agencies  in  their  explanation.  Says  Mr.  de 
Fontenav  in  substance: 


THINKINC;    OF    HKR. 

Not  SO  -sad  as  it   .-^fcms. 

— a  more  or  less  transjiarent  silhouette'.'  And  h<'  has  ge-ierally 
remarked:  'The  model  probably  developed  a  doubh  at  the 
moment  of  exposure.  What  .von  se(>  by  his  side  is  his  Huidie 
exteriorized  double.' 

"A  large  number  of  difT(>rent  causes  may  produce  such  a 
phenomenon.  Thus  there  may  be  a  small  hole  in  the  setting  of 
the  object  lens.  If  the  axis  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  lenses, 
your  model  will  apjiear  doubled. 

"If  .vou  are  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  the  accordion  of  your 
kodak  may  weaken.  A  small  hole  forms  and  according  to  the 
region  affected  you  will  see  very  difTenmt  effects.  The  phe- 
nomenon, as  you  see,  is  neither  so  very  wonderful  nor  so  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend,  but  it  may  be  produced  by  so  many  differ- 
ent caus(>s — cameras  are  of  so  many  different  models  and  the 
circumstanc(>s  of  light,  mobility  or  immobility,  time  of  ex- 
posure, orientation,  etc.,  are  so  numerous  and  so  important, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible,  on  simple  sight  of  a  print,  or  even 
of  a  negative,  to  point  out  exactly  what  is  the  matter." 

Thes(>  are  involuntary  doublets.  Others,  the  WTiter  goes  on 
to  i>oint  out.  may  occur  voluntaril\-.  The  photographer  may 
partly  expose  his  picture  and  then  cause  a  person  to  step  out 
of  it  or  into  it,  or  to  change  position  in  it.  If  the  background 
is  ]>la(d'C,  the  double  and  its  original  will  both  look  like  ordinary 
l)ortraits;  otherwise  they  will  ai)pear  partly  transparent,  with 
the  background  showing  through  them.  Any  of  these  may  be 
taken  for  "fantoms"  by  the  innocent.  Similar  effects  may  be 
produced  by  double  exposun>  of  the  same  plate,  which  often 
occurs  through  carelessness,  so  that  two  pictures  are  taken  on 
the  same  ])late.     We  quote  and  condense: 

"Rarely  does  an  accidental  double  exposure  result  in  deceit. 
Ci<>nerally  we  have  one  landscape  superposed  on  another.  Two 
gi-oui)s  are  niixt.  or  in  the  midst  of  a  marine  view  there  appears 
a  voluminous  feminine  hat.  This  misleads  no  one.  Voluntary 
or  syst(^matic  double  (>xposure  is  another  thing.  By  it  may  be 
jierfornu^d  trickery  of  gi-eat  perfection.  It  is  c-asy  to  under- 
stand how  a  professional  photograjiher  may  decei\e  his  clients 
thus  if  he  wishes.  If  he  desires  to  produce  on  one  side  of  a 
photograph  the  attenuated  or  vaporous  form  of  an  anonymous 
fantom  he  drapes  a  model  and  poses  her  before  a  black  back- 
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ground  in  feeble  light.     The  plate  thus  prepared  is  used  for 

taking  the  client's  portrait 

"The  photography  of  a  fantom  resembling  a  special  person 
is  a  different  affair.  But  if  the  faker  has  been  able  to  procure, 
or  copy,  either  a  photograph  or  a  portrait  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, the  problem  is  simple,  for  a  solid  model  for  the  'ghosts' 
is  by  no  means  neces.sary  and  its  initial  size  does  not  matter. 
It  is  a  simple  question  of  lenses  and  distance." 

Some  superstitious  people  see  portents  in  photographic  anom- 
alies that  appear  to  be  wholly  the  result  of  chance  or  coin- 
cidence. In  one,  taken  by  the  astronomer  P"'lammarion  at  the 
Juvisy  Observatory,  the  clouds  present  a  striking  likeness  of 
the  French  President  Fallieres,  while  in  the  other  a  collie  dog 
appears  to  have  the  head  of  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard. 
These  results,  which  are  frequently  accounted  supernatural 
by  some,  simply  happen  to  be  as  they  are;  they  have  no  as- 
signable cause,  occult  or  other. — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


STRANGE   KINDS  OF   SUGARS 

No  OTHER  city  of  the  globe,  except  possibly  Paris,  can 
show  such  a  diverse  sugar  market  as  New  York. 
Sugars  unknown  to  the  ordinary  American  citizen  are 
used  freely  by  confectioners  in  this  city.  Some  of  these  are 
described  and  illustrated  in  an 
article  contributed  by  L.  Lodian 
to  The  International  Confectioner 
and  quoted  in  The  Loniaiana 
Sugar  Manufacturer  (May  6). 
The  writer  tells  us  that  his  in- 
formation was  acquired  during 
many  years  of  travel  in  all  parts 
of  the  globe  in  a  professional 
capacity  —  from  the  ill-refined 
sugars  of  Argentina  to  the 
raisin-sugar  of  the  Tatar  tribes 
of  Central  Asia;  the  palm-sugar 
of  the  Ganges  to  the  rice-sugar 
of  Nippon;  the  sorghum  of  the 
Oriental  mainland  to  the  solid 
potato-sugar  of  Germania;  and 
the  crude  "black  sand"  of 
Eastern  Australia  to  the  azukar- 
de-uvas  of  Iberia,  and  the 
abortive  beet-sugar  of  Liberia. 
He  begins  with  rice-sugar.  We 
read: 


"What  is  there  sweet  about 
rice  to  yield  a  sugar?  And  what 
is  there  sweet  about  fat  to  yield 
the    intensely    sweet    principle 

known  as  glycerin?  There's  the  analogy!  The  rice-sugar  of 
Nippon  is  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  rice-starch  and 
other  commodities.  Tlu^  Orientals  put  rice  and  rice-products 
to  uses  of  which  we  Occidentals  wot  not. 

"The  native  name  for  rice-sugar  is  mizuame,  meaning  'liquid 
sugar,'  for  this  sugar  is  not  commercially  crystallizable.  It  can 
be  made  solid,  true,  but  not  on  a  practicable  or  paying  scale. 
It  is  of  a  light  amber  color,  of  delicate  and  refined  taste,  can 
be  pulled  out  of  its  container  like  so  much  dough;  yet  is  such 
a  'dry'  mobile  as  to  be  handled  like  so  much  rubber,  but  with- 
out leaving  the  fingers  sticky.  It  is  less  sweet  than  sorghum 
or  raisin  or  cane  sugars,  but  far  sweeter  than  corn-sugar. 

"This  singular  Japanese  sugar — probably  the  most  curious  of 
the  commercial  sweetening  sugars  of  the  globe — dates  from 
remote  epochs.  It  is  exported  in  gross  cases,  in  one-pound 
cans,  and  retails  on  the  American  market  at  25  cents  per  can. 
Sealed,  it  can  be  kept  indefinitely;  open,  it  attracts  moisture, 
like  glycerin;  becomes  more  fluid,  increases  its  mobility,  and 
becomes  pasty  and  sticky.  Japanese  merchants  often  keep  a 
small  container  of  it  on  their  desks,  as  a  mucilage  for  wayward 
postage-stamps  or  derelict  envelops — when  it  sticks  'like  blazes.' 


SOMEHOW    HE    SEEMS    VERY    NEAR    ME    AS    I    WRITE 

And  lie  was — part  of  the  time. 


"The  rice-sugar  candy  of  the  Nipponese  is  made  of  this  rice- 
sugar;  and  an  incorporation  is  made  of  an  extra  fine  grade  of 
rice  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  combination  pro- 
duces a  very  solid  confection  hard  for  the  teeth  to  penetrate, 
and  naturally  still  less  sweet  than  the  rice-sugar  itself.  Our 
own  candy-guzzling  folks  would  certainly  be  liable  to  pro- 
nounce it  'uninteresting.' 

"The  best  representative  of  sorghum  sugar  is  the  Chinese 
little  lath-like  slats  of  sun-dried  or  sun-<;ured  sugar,  without 
pan-  or  pot-boiling.  .  .  .  The  exprest  juice  of  the  sorghum-riane 
is  poured  into  thousands  of  shallow  pans  reposing  on  straw 
mats.  Nature's  rays  soon  get  in  their  work  at  browning  the 
fast  evaporating  juicf^  and  this  coloration  hastens  the  attrac- 
tion of  th(!  heat-rays.  In  a  few  hours  the  process  is  complete: 
sugar  and  molasses  are  dried  intact,  altho,  of  course,  the 
molasses  can  be  exprest  by  heavy  pressure. 

"Next,  the  thin  sheets  of  sugar  are  turned  out  on  smooth 
tables;  a  worker  applies  a  flat  rule,  about  a  meter  long,  to 
them,  and  with  a  knife  deftly  cuts  them  into  the  lath-like  little 
slats   of   commerce.     They   are   next   marketed    in    100-pound 

boxes 

"The  raisin-sugar  of  Asiatic  countries,  is  (Like  melon-sugar) 
non-crystallizable,  and  is  found  in  commerce  of  a  very  thick 
honey-like  consistence — especially  so  in  cold  weather,  when  it 
can  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

"This  sugar  is  a  puzzle  to  even  a  sugar  expert  not  aware  of 
its  real  name.  The  writer  never  met  one  who,  unfamiliar  with 
its  origin,  could  divine  its  source.  Of  the  aromatic  flavor  of 
raisins,  it  has  not  a  suspicion;  tastes  rather  like  an  inferior 

flavorless  nondescript  honey, 
with  a  fair  adulteration  of  crude 
maizfj-molasses.  Yet  it  is  the 
pure  article,  and  I  have  never 
yet  met  with  it  sophisticated, 
in  a  dozen  years  of  spasmodic 
handling  of  the  article,  both  here 
in  America  and  in  Asiatic  coun- 
tries. It  is  far  sweeter  than  rice 
and  maize-sugars — about  the 
equal  of  sorghum. 

' '  Raisin-sugar  is  the  stand-by 
of  native  confectioners  through- 
out the  Asiatic  califates.  It  is 
exprest,  as  its  name  suggests, 
from  raisins,  preferably  sultanas, 
in  cumbrous  wood  presses;  the 
remaining  debris  is  a  tolerably 
I)alatable  sweety  cake  used  by 
humans,  and  called  'raisin- 
bread';  also  fed  to  porkers  as 
a  very  nourishing,  fattening 
article.  Quantities  of  raisin- 
sugar  reach  the  American 
market  in  oO-pound  tins,  and  it 
is  largeh'  used  by  our  big  Arabic- 
speaking  colonies 

"Maize,  or  corn  sugar,  both  in 
liquid  and  solid  form,  has  an 
enormous  consumption  in  our 
confectionery  trades.  Exports 
thereof  are  also  on  a  stupen- 
dous scale,  in  slabs,  knoes,  and 
solid  500-pound  barrels,  poured  while  warm  into  the  receptacles, 
and  on  cooling  becomes  a  stont'-like  mass.  For  long-distance 
transport,  this  solid  maize-sugar  form  is  always  preferred  to 
the  liquid  form.  Also  called  soUd  gluco.se  and  liquid  glucose; 
also,  in  ignorance,  'grape-sugar,'  a  misleading  term  which 
ought  never  to  be  (Muployed.  The  real  grape-sugar,  azukar- 
de-uras,  made  direct  from  the  grapes — not.  raisins — is  made 
solely  in  Iberia,  and  is  rarely  exported;  not  enough  is  made 
for  home  use. 

"There  are  a  number  of  sugars  which  an^  so  well  known  as 
to  make  a  comment  thereon  in  this  place  entirely  superfluous, 
as  our  own  cane-  and  beet-sugars;  the  maple-sugar  of  divers 
of  our  States;  while  one  vastly  used  sugar  of  Indasia,  the 
l>alm-sugar.  ...  is  made  from  the  date  and  coco  palms,  and 

costs  about  four  cents  a  kilogram  in  countries  of  origin 

"A  peculiar  sugar  imported  in  500-pound  barrels  from 
Deutschland  is  potato-sugar,  a  by-product  in  potato-starch 
manufacture,  of  high  specific  gra\ity.  sweet  as  maize-sugar,  and 
competing  against  it  in  the  trades  and  arts.  It  reaches  this 
country  via  Hamburg,  and  a  big  stock  is  carried  in  Manhattan 
by  Teutonic  importing  concerns." 


FREMSTAD'S  ADVICE  TO   BEGINNERS 

THE  OTHER  DAY  some  one  was  telling  in  print  a 
story  of  the  composer  Puccini.  He  was  asked  to 
examine  the  first  compositions  of  a  young  musician 
and  give  an  opinion  of  their  promise  and  say  whether  the 
young  man  should  go  on  in  the  work  he  had  chosen.  The 
placid  man  of  the  world  became  at  once  greatly  agitated.  "  Oh, 
I  can  not!"  he  said.  "That  is  too  serious  a  thing  to  do,  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  a  boy's  whole  future  merely  on  the  testimony 


TREMSTAD    AS    "ISOLDE." 

Americans,  she  thinks,  "have  the  most  beautiful  voices  in  tlie 
world,"  but  "  it  takes  more  than  voice  to  succeed." 

of  his  early  score.  Only  time  and  work  will  prove,  one  way  or 
the  other,  the  truth  to  him."  It  is  advice  of  this  sort  that 
also  comes  from  one  of  our  greatest  Wagnerian  singers,  Mme. 
Fremstad,  and  it  is  enforced  by  a  recital  of  her  own  experience. 
We  give  it  here  as  an  offset  to  the  rather  gloomy  counsel  re- 
produced not  long  since  from  the  words  of  one  of  our  leading 
musical  critics.  Mme.  Fremstad's  views  are  keyed  in  a  strain 
of  northern  mysticism  common  to  one  of  her  Scandinavian 
blood.  She  says:  "We  come  into  the  world  alone,  we  make 
our  way  alone,  and  we  die  alone."  In  The  Musician  (Boston), 
Mr.  William  Armstrong  gives  us  the  gist  of  her  philosophy  of 
iihe  singer's  life  largely  in  her  own  words: 

"What  one  has,  that  which  is  inborn,  which  impels  one  to  a 
■certain  course  in  life,  is  the  best  of  all  guides.  The  trouble 
•with  the  singer  in  the  beginning  is  that  she  is  too  young  to 
judge  logically  for  herself.  I  knew  nothing  of  musical  questions 
or  the  responsibihty  of  the  artist;  I  was  simply  driven  on  by  a 
desire  to  do  that  one  thing,  and  only  that  one  as  my  life  work — 
to  sing.  Other  girls  are  carried  away  by  that  same  instinct; 
I  happened  to  be  right. 

"None  can  map  out  a  career  for  another  successfully;  advise, 
yes,  but  it  depends  upon  the  singer's  stage  of  development  at 
that  especial  period  as  to  how  far  the  value  of  advice  of  the 


moment  goes.  Take  a  girl  who  desires  to  study.  None  can 
tell  how  far  she  can  go  until  she  herself  demonstrates  it  by 
work.     None  could  have  told  me. 

"In  the  instance  of  a  girl  with  a  naturally  small  voice,  who 
can  tell  what  that  voice  will  be  after  ten  years  of  training  and 
development  by  practical  experience?  Every  step  of  study 
should  aid  toward  that  ultimate  development,  every  role  learned 
should  bring  a  fuller  elasticity  and  breadth  upon  which  to  build 
for  greater  things.  Time,  work,  and  experience,  and  only  these, 
will  show  what  she  can  do.  Behind  it  all  is  the  degree  of  in- 
dividual inteUigence,  which  is  a  vital  and  deciding  factor,  and 
forcefully  capable  of  its  share  in  the  general  evolution. 

"Work  ahead,  if  it  is  not  false  stage  glamour  that  impels  you, 
but,  instead,  an  inescapable  desire  and  longing.  I  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  else  in  life  for  me  to  do,  and  I  dived  in  and 
did  it.  With  every  girl  the  inspiring  impulse,  to  be  right,  must 
be  the  same.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  supreme  choice  that  urges 
her  to  make  the  step,  and  she  must  be  more  wiUing  to  make  it 
than  to  make  any  other. 

"Art  I  have  found  to  be  the  only  thing  in  Life  that  is  capable 
of  bringing  real  happiness;  other  things  which  seemed  beautiful 
have  faded,  but  the  joy  of  art  remains  undimmed  and  eternal. 
My  start  began  generations  ago;  musical  ancestors  helped — few 
have  them.  Americans  have  the  most  beautiful  voices  in  the 
world.  But  it  takes  more  than  voice  to  succeed;  there  must 
also  be  intelligence,  musical  abiHty,  bodily  development,  and 
soul  development  as  well  as  voice  to  make  an  artist." 

Mme.  Fremstad  lays  great  stress  on  the  early  cultivation  of 
the  mind.  "Good  schooling  up  to  eighteen  and  a  good  musical 
foundation  are  necessities."  Then  there  are  quite  material 
considerations.  A  girl  must  "know  how  to  eat,  to  live,  and  to 
think."  The  voice  needs  six  to  eight  years  of  preliminary 
study.     As  for  beginners — 

"I  should  say  go  ahead  and  do  what  there  is  at  hand  to  do. 
Stereotyped  direction  is  too  common,  too  seldom  supported  by 
genuine  thought  and  the  practical  outlook.  Each  must  learn 
indiv  idually  from  his  or  her  own  practical  experience  what  may 
be  done,  and  how  far  they  may  go.  None  can  advise  in  this 
but  oneself.  If  a  singer  is  helped  financially,  so  much  the  better; 
but  if  not  there  will  undoubtedly  exist  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  educational  opportunities,  because  of  the  struggle  it 
takes  to  get  them. 

"We  come  into  the  world  alone,  we  make  our  way  alone, 
and  we  die  alone.  That  is  why  I  believe  in  stating  facts  instead 
of  giving  didactic  advice  as  to  choice  of  or  fitness  for  this  course 
or  that;  each  has  her  own  way  to  go,  none  can  go  it  for  her. 
The  singer  learns  her  lesson,  whether  in  life  or  in  art,  from  her 
own  experience. 

"Begin  where  you  are  placed;  none  can  tear  themselves  from 
their  surroundings  at  once.  It  is  not  common  sense  to  allow 
to-day  to  go  by  unimproved  because  of  an  aimless  looking 
forward  to  some  to-morrow  with  better  surroundings  and  ad- 
vantages. You  can  always  be  learning  something,  even  if  un- 
aided, and  when  help  does  come  you  are  the  better  fitted  to 
accept  it. 

"To  me  it  seems  wisdom  to  look  ahead  only  one  step  at  a 
time,  but  to  take  that  one  step  with  confidence.  And  by  so 
doing  one  is  spared  many  a  disappointment  in  life.  More 
happens  by  not  looking  so  far  ahead.  To  embrace  opportunities 
too  soon  is  to  find  them  not  opportunities,  but  stumbling-blocks. 
Also  to  be  always  pictiu-ing  the  great  to-morrow  which  is  -  to 
bring  so  much,  means  wasting  of  the  great  to-day,  slipping  a 
cog  in  the  wheel  which  in  consequence  never  runs  reliably. 
Patience  and  concentration  the  singer  needs  to  the  utmost. 
How  can  these  be  developed  unless  the  entire  stock  of  their 
possession  is  applied  to  the  work  of  the  moment — the  single  step? 

"There  is  no  hurrying-up  process  known  in  proper  prepara- 
tion for  church,  concert,  or  opera;  one  tiling  at  a  time,  and 
only  one,  is  all  that  can  be  done.  A  great  reason  why  so  many 
girls  fail  when  they  feel  themselves  called  to  a  career  is  an  over- 
whelming desire  to  get  ahead  quickly.  This  is  only  another 
name  for  slighting  the  value  of  the  present  as  a  time  of  un- 
sparing toil.  It  is  one  thing  to  hear  some  one  say,  'What  a 
beautiful  voice,  she  should  sing  in  opera,'  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  do  it. 

"In  each  branch,  church,  concert,  opera,  I  have  had  to  test 
myself,  and  I  will  say  this,  the  first  two  are  invaluable  preparatory 
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aids  when  the  last  is  entered  on.  The  church  needs  beau- 
tiful voices,  just  as  the  opera  needs  them,  tho  the  church 
does  not  seem  to  realize  this  necessity,  especially  in  the  case  of 
men  singers  and  their  training  from  youth  for  the  career,  as  is 
done  abroad.  Churches,  too,  should  pay  higher  salaries  to 
retain  valuable  voices  that  are  otherwise  lost  to  them. 

"To  make  the  step  from  church  to  concert,  and  the  next  to 
opera,  is  a  question  of  evolution  and  not  of  prophecy." 

On  the  subject  of  study  she  says  this: 

"In  America  we  have  splendid  teachers  and  splendid  oppor- 
tunities. The  fulfilling  of  my  own  musical  ideas,  which  is 
another  proposition,  I  realized  abroad.  It  is  in  this  aspect 
that  we  turn  to  older  and  more  settled  countries  where  there 
exists  more  fully  that  which  we  term  'musical  atmosphere.' 

"Growth  on  the  intellectual  side  is  of  paramount  importance. 
To  me,  without  intellectuality  one  can  do  nothing;  the  spark 
of  intelligence  must  be  back  of  everything  one  does.  In  the 
first  place,  to  be  suddenly  transplanted  into  foreign  surroundings, 
where  aU  is  totally  different  to  that  to  which  we  have  been 
used,  is  in  itself  a  powerful  awakener.  Thought  is  stirred 
inevitably  to  greater  activity;  we  are  led  into  fresh  ideas  by 
this  new  environment;  we  come  into  contact  with  minds  thinking 
along  other  lines,  with  other  themes  of  interest,  another  point 
of  view.  Then,  too,  there  are  the  treasures  of  art  and  archi- 
tecture, new  types  of  beauty  in  scenery. 

"All  these  things,  quite  aside  from  musical  interests,  cause 
us  to  look  within  ourselves,  better  to  realize  our  own  individual- 
ity, and  mentally  to  develop.  This  is  exactly  what  is  needful 
to  the  singer  of  to-day,  when  mind  must  combine  with  voice  as 
one  responsive  instrument." 


Or,  again,  in  that  noble  scrap  of  skeptical  magnanimity  which 
was  unaccountably  cut  out  in  the  last  performance — 

The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows;  and  the  worst  are  no  worse  if  imagi- 
nation amend  them. 

These  are  obviously  the  easy  and  reconciling  comments  of  some 
kindly  but  cultivated  squire,  who  will  not  pretend  to  his  gruests 
that  the  play  is  good,  but  who  will  not  let  the  actors  see  that 


SHAKESPEARE   IN   MODERN   CLOTHES 

EVER  SINCE  Sir  Henry  Irving  achieved  such  wonders 
in  the  costuming  of  plays  it  has  appeared  that  the  only 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  adhere  strictly  to  "the  period.'' 
Archeology  is  expected  to  furnish  the  clothes  proper  to  the  time 
of  the  play,  no  matter  how  remote  or  how  eccentric  the  habili- 
ments may  be.  The  fact  that  such  a  principle  is  now  almost 
established  in  the  theater  is  probably  enough  to  make  Mr. 
Chesterton  see  it  the  other  way.  He  was  lately  watching  a 
reproduction  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  so  he  tells  us 
in  The  Illustrated  London  News,  and  he  had  "the  sudden  con- 
viction that  the  play  would  be  much  better  if  it  were  acted 
in  modern  costume,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  English  costume."  Mr. 
Chesterton  has  an  idea,  for  example,  that  Theseus  is  not  an 
Athenian,  but  "actually  and  unmistakably  an  EngUshman." 
If  he  "came  on  the  stage  in  gaiters  or  a  shooting-jacket,  if 
Bottom  the  Weaver  wore  a  smock-frock,  if  Hermia  and  Helena 
were  drest  as  two  modern  English  schoolgirls,  we  should  not 
be  departing  from  Shakespeare,  but  rather  returning  to  him." 
He  goes  on  riding  this  new  hobby: 

"The  cold,  classical  draperies  (of  which  he  probably  never 
dreamed,  but  with  which  we  drape  .Hgisthus  or  Hippolyta)  are 
not  only  a  nuisance,  but  a  falsehood.  They  misrepresent  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  play.  For  the  meaning  of  the  play  is 
that  the  little  things  of  life  as  well  as  the  great  things  stray 
on  the  borderland  of  the  unknown.  That  as  a  man  may  fall 
among  devils  for  a  morbid  crime,  or  fall  among  angels  for  a 
small  piece  of  piety  or  pity,  so  also  he  may  fall  among  fairies 
through  an  amiable  flirtation  or  a  fanciful  jealousy.  The  fact 
that  a  back  door  opens  into  elf-land  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
keeping  the  foreground  familiar,  and  even  prosaic.  For  e\'en 
the  fairies  are  very  neighborly  and  firelight  fairies;  therefore 
the  human  beings  ought  to  be  very  human  in  order  to  efi"ect  the 
fantastic  contrast.  And  in  Shakespeare  they  are  very  human. 
Hermia  the  \Txen  and  Helena  the  maypole  are  obviously  only 
two  excitable  and  quite  modern  girls.  Hippolyta  has  never 
been  an  Amazon;  she  may  perhaps  have  once  been  a  Suffra- 
gette. Theseus  is  a  gentleman,  a  thing  entirely  different  from 
a  Greek  oligarch.  That  golden  good-nature  which  employs  cul- 
ture itself  to  excuse  the  clumsiness  of  the  uncultured  is  a  thing 
quite  peculiar  to  those  lazier  Christian  countries  where  the 
Christian  gentleman  has  been  evolved — 

For  nothing  in  this  world  can  be  amiss 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 


MACBETH,       ACCOHDING    TO    GAaRICK. 

Tho  he  wore  a  tie-wig  and  tail-coat,  Mr.  Chesterton  thinks  he 
was  not  "such  a  fool  as  he  looked." 

he  thinks  it  bad.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the  way  in  which  an 
Athenian  Tory  like  Aristophanes  would  have  talked  about  a 
bad  play." 

Such  a  principle  as  this,  if  adopted,  would  make  us  re\nse  our 
estimates  of  some  of  the  old-time  actors,  whom  we  have  always 
looked  upon  as  poor  historians  whatever  they  may  have  been 
as  actors — Garrick  playing  Macbeth  in  a  tie-wig  and  a  tail-coat, 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,  his  wife,  in  "a  crinoUne  as  big  and  stiff  as  a. 
cartwheel."  Mr.  Chesterton  is  "not  so  sure  that  the  great  men 
and  women  who  founded  the  EngUsh  stage  in  the  eighteenth 
century  were  quite  such  fools  as  they  looked."  He  has  a 
"queer  suspicion  that  Garrick  and  Siddons  knew  nearh-  as- 
much  about  dressing  as  they  did  about  acting."     Going  on: 

"One  distinction  can  at  least  be  called  obvious.  Garrick  did 
not  care  much  for  the  historical  costume  of  Macbeth;  but  he 
cared  as  much  as  Shakespeare  did.  He  did  not  know  much 
about  that  prehistoric  and  partly  mythical  Celtic  chief;  but  he 
knew  more  than  Shakespeare;  and  he  could  not  conceivably 
have  cared  less.  Now  the  Victorian  age  was  honestly  interested 
in  the  dark  and  epic  origins  of  Europe;  was  hx)nestly  interested 
in  Picts  and  Scots,  in  Celts  and  Saxons;  in  the  blind  drift  of  the 
races  and  the  blind  drive  of  the  rehgions 

"Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  strange  that  our  age 
should  have  felt  a  curiosity  about  the  sohd  but  mysterious 
Macbeth  of  the  Dark  Ages.  But  all  this  does  not  alter  the 
ultimate  fact:  that  the  only  Macbeth  that  mankind  mil  ever 
care  about  is  the  Macbeth  of  Shakespeare,  and  not  the  Macbeth 
of  history.  When  England  was  romantic  it  was  interested  in 
Macbcth's  kilt  and  claymore.  In  the  same  way.  if  England  be- 
comes a  Republic,  it  will  be  especially  interested  in  the  Repub- 
licans in  "Julius  CiPsar.'  If  England  becomes  Roman  Catholic, 
it  A\ill  be  specially  interested  in  the  theory  of  chastity  in 
'Measure  for  Measure."  But  being  interested  in  these  things 
will  never  be   the   same  as   being  interested   in   Shakespeare. 
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And  for  a  man  interested  in  Shakespeare,  a  man  merely  con- 
cerned about  what  Shakespeare  meant,  a  Macbeth  in  powdered 
hair  and  knee-breeches  is  per-  ■ 
fectly  satisfactory.  For  Macbeth, 
as  Shakespeare  shows  him,  is  much 
more  like  a  man  in  knee-breeches 
than  a  man  in  a  kilt.  His  subtle 
hesitations  and  his  suicidal  impeni- 
tence belong  to  the  bottomless 
speculations  of  a  highly  civilized 
society.  The  '  Out,  out,  brief  can- 
dle '  is  far  more  appropriate  to  the 
last  wax  taper  after  a  ball  of  pow- 
der and  patches  than  to  the  smoky 
but  sustained  fires  in  iron  baskets 
which  probably  flared  and  smol- 
dered over  the  swift  crimes  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  real  Mac- 
beth probably  killed  Duncan  with 
the  nearest  weapon,  and  then  con- 
test it  to  the  nearest  priest.  Cer- 
tainly, he  may  never  have  had 
any  such  doubts  about  the  normal 
satisfaction  of  being  alive.  How- 
ever regrettably  negligent  of  the 
importance  of  Duncan's  life,  he 
had,  I  fancy,  few  philosophical 
troubles  about  the  importance  of 
his  own.  The  men  of  the  Dark 
Ages  were  all  optimists,  as  all 
children  and  all  animals  are.  The 
madness  of  Shakespeare's  Macbeth 
goes  along  with  candles  and  silk 
stockings.  That  madness  only  ap- 
pears in  the  age  of  reason. 

"So  far,  then,  from  Garrick's  anachronism  being  despised,  I 
should  like  to  see  it  imitated." 


genei-al  uptown  trend,  their  stage  attracted  the  plaudits  of  both 
the  critical  and  the  unthinking  fun-seekers  more  fully,  probably, 

than  any  other  in  New  York." 

Beginning  with  the  "MuUigan 
Guards,"  Harrigan's  best  known 
plays  concerned  various  episodes 
in  the  career  of  the  Mulligan 
family.  Familiar  other  titles  are 
"Cordelia's  Aspirations,"  "Mc- 
Sorley's  Inflation,"  and  "Squatter 
Sovereignty."  "They  crystallized 
metropolitan  life  and  showed 
vivid  cartoons  of  New  York  in 
transition  which  will  prove  inval- 
uable to  the  future  social  his- 
torian." The  Sun,  in  surveying 
this  phase  of  the  American  drama, 
links  up  Harrigan's  name  with 
that  of  Denman  Thompson,  also 
lately  deceased: 


EDWARD    HARRIGAN    IN        OLD    LAVENDER. 

People  who  knew  New  York  life  of  the  seventies  and  eighties,  in  its 
mean  streets,  on  the  docks,  and  in  the  saloons,  saw  the  real  thing  de- 
picted by  Harrigan  in  the  old  days  of  the  Theatre  Comiqiie.  He  was 
the  first  "  to  put  upon  the  stage  the  funny  mixt  types  of  New  York 
which  he  had  observed  all  his  life  about  the  streets  of  tlie  old  town." 


WHERE  AMERICAN   DRAMA  BEGAN 

IF  ANYBODY  is  at  a  loss  to  explain  Mr.  George  M. 
Cohan's  origin  in  the  economy  of  things  theatrical,  a  Sun 
writer  tells  him  that  Cohan  is  "  wearing  all  the  laurels  that 
once  rested  on  the  Harrigan  brow."  "  Get-Rieh-Quick  WaUing- 
ford"  and  its  immediate  predecessors  have  made  Mr.  Cohan's 
laurels  much  more  luxuriant  than  any  that  rested  on  the  brow 
of  Mr.  Harrigan;  but  it  is  worth  while  looking  back  on  simpler 
things  if  only  to  understand  the  more  complex  that  spring  from 
them.  Edward  Harrigan's  recent  death  in  New  York  has 
brought  into  the  public  prints  many  accounts  of  the  theater 
of  a  decade  and  more  ago.  One  of  these,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
recalls  that  Mr.  Harrigan  was  "discovered"  more  than  a  genera- 
tion back  by  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Howells,  who  "proclaimed 
Harrigan  a  realistic  dramatist  of  a  high  order."  Mr.  Harrigan 
was  known  to  a  certain  clientele  of  theater-goers  before  he  was 
!' proclaimed"  in  Harper's  Magazine,  but  his  fame  then  spread 
to  other  circles  than  those  native  to  the  East  Side  of  New 
York.  The  observation  of  contemporary  types  had  hitherto 
been  overlooked.     But,  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

"It  occurred  to  Harrigan  to  put  upon  the  stage  the  funny 
mixt  types  of  New  York  which  he  had  observed  all  his  life 
about  the  streets  of  the  old  town.  He  was  a  comedian,  and  of 
course  he  picked  the  characters  and  scenes  that  would  make 
the  most  fun.  The  field,  with  the  conflicts  between  the  Irish, 
the  Germans,  and  the  negroes  of  that  day,  with  an  occasional 
infusion  of  '  dago '  character,  as  New  York  grew  to  be  an  Itahan 
city,  was  inexhaustibly  rich,  and  Harrigan  made  the  most  of 
it.  The  thing  which  distinguished  Harrigan's  pieces  from  the 
rough-and-tumble  fun  of  the  old  variety-shows  was  that  his 
stage  types  were  true  to  Ufe.  People  who  Icnew  New  York  life 
in  its  mean  streets,  on  the  docks,  and  in  the  saloons  recognized 
not  merely  the  humor,  but  the  lifelikeness  of  the  pictures,  so 
that  by  the  eighties,  when  the  'MuUigan  Guards'  series  came 
along,  Harrigan  and  Hart's  was  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
theatrical  life  of  the  town.  For  a  decade,  during  which  the 
actor  partners  removed   to   several   ne%v  stage   homes   in   the 


"As  the  adventures  of  the  Mul- 
ligan family  progressed  from  one 
stage  to  another.  New  York  audi- 
ences of.  that  day  deUghted  in  the 
novelty  of  recognizable  types.  In 
the  same  way  Denman  Thompson 
began  to  bring  into  his  one  suc- 
cessful dramatic  creation  more  and 
more  of  New  England  rural  life. 
He  survived  longer  than  Harrigan 
on  the  stage,  altho  his  efforts  were  never  spread  over  so  large  a 
field.  Both  ceased  to  write,  altho  neither  was  without  successors. 
"Charles  Hoyt  carried  on  the  Harrigan  tradition  in  a  form 
that  was  better  suited  to  his  day.  The  Harrigan  types  have  not 
ceased  to  exist.  They  may  still  be  found  in  the  part  of  the  city 
from  which  their  creator  brought  them  to  the  stage.  The 
negro  and  the  Irishman  in  Chelsea  are  as  human  and  as  amusing 
to-day  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  the  first  man  who  realized 
their  possibilities  on  the  stage.  It  is  not  the  types  that  dis- 
appeared, but  the  patience  of  the  public  for  them.  With  this 
was  the  demand  for  a  somewhat  larger  canvas  than  Harrigan 
was  ever  able  to  paint.  And  departure  from  his  limited  field 
led  him  to  disaster.  Even  the  speeches  of  his  later  dramas, 
with  their  philosophical  and  axiomatic  squint,  became  absurdly 
inflated  and  bombastic. 

"The  Hoyt  plays  covered  a  much  larger  area  of  interest. 
There  the  humors  of  the  hotel  of  that  day  were  drawn,  the 
baseball  umpire  had  his  share  of  attention,  the  piratical  plumber 
of  that  age  of  humor  was  used  as  an  amusing  type,  and  the 
Western  statesman  was  a  figure  in  one  delightful  satire  of 
American  life.  Here  was  a  field  of  entertainment  that  made 
the  Harrigan  achievements  seem  narrow  indeed.  That  Hoyt 
depicted  in  every  case  the  life  of  this  country  as  the  caricaturist 
of  the  comic  weeklies  of  that  age  revealed  it,  did  not  in  the  least 
injure  its  value  for  the  purposes  of  the  stage.  That  view,  in 
fact,  added  the  necessary  element  of  exaggeration.  If  it  were 
a  so-called  French  ball,  it  was  drawn  in  a  Hoyt  farce  with  the 
breadth  that  the  least  restrained  caricaturist  allowed  himself. 
There  was  no  room  in  the  field  of  American  farce  for  another 
writer  in  the  time  of  the  preponderating  Hoyt.  Naturally 
Harrigan,  who  had  always  found  New  York  his  only  profitable 
field,  had  to  retire  before  a  form  of  drama  that  made  so  much 
stronger  an  appeal.  There  were  many  more  facets  to  the  Hoyt 
gem  to  catch  the  light  of  American  life  and  send  it  dancing 
out  to  amuse  the  spectators  who  took  such  delight  from  witness- 
ing these  exaggerations  of  the  existence  that  they  were  more 
or  less  familiar  with. 

"While  Hoyt  was  carrying  out  and  amplifying  the  new  ideas 
that  Harrigan  had  brought  to  the  stage  of  music  and  comedy, 
the  influence  of  Denman  Thompson,  so  highly  praised  by  literary 
authorities,  had  not  been  without  its  force.  Perhaps  James 
Heme,  with  'Shore  Acres,'  achieved  the  most  popular  success 
in  this  field,  altho  in  'Margaret  Fleming'  he  aimed  at  higher 
dramatic  possibihties  in  the  life  of  village  New  England.  Just 
now  the  tendency  of  the  theater  seems  to  be  in  quite  another 
direction  than  the  studies  of  pastoral  life  which  found  their 
highest,  finest  dramatic  form  in  the  Heme  plays.  Perhaps 
more  direct  in  the  line* of  descent  from  'The  Old  Homestead' 
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than  'Shoro  Acres'  or  'Sag  Harbor'  is  such  a  specimen  of  the 
so-called  by-gosh  dramas  as  'Way  Down  East,'  which  will 
always  find  a  public  awaiting  them.  But  they  would  scarcely 
be  acclaim(!d  as  a  new  school  of  the  drama  even  by  critics  of 
literature. 

"There  was  a  brief  interregnum  when  the  Hoyt  plays,  in  just 
the  manner  of  those  that  Ilarrigan  had  done,  ceased  to  interest 
the  public.  They  began  to  pass  out  of  the  fashion  as  their 
predecessors  had.  The  (^arly  Weber  &  Fi(;lds  burlesques  in 
Broadway,  with  their  choruses  and  their  elaborate  dressing, 
were  scarctsly  to  be  accounted  a  part  of  the  evolution  which 
began  with  Harrigan  and  has  reached  in  our  own  day  George 
M.  Cohan.  With  his  farces  of  music  and  dancing  there  was 
just  as  strongly  national  a  note  of  humor  as  in  any  of  those  of 
his  predecessors." 


PERILOUS   POSTHUMOUS  FAME 

SOME  ARE  BEGINNING  to  think  that  the  fire  is  the 
best  preserver  of  a  man's  fame.  What  he  deliberately 
withholds  from  the  world  he  would  do  well  to  give  to 
the  flames,  for  otherwise  it  is  pretty  likely  to  be  published  later 
— and  perhaps  be  received  with  sneers.  Journals  on  both  sides 
of  the  water  are  not  over-jubilant  about  a  new  Thackeray  story, 
some  new  chapters  of  travel  appearing  in  the  June  Harper  s, 
and  a  long  letter  now  first  printed  in  the  June  Cornhill.  These 
posthumous  works  signalize  the  nearness  of  the  centenary  of 
Ms  birth,  which  falls  on  July  18.  The  Manchester  Guardian 
remarks  rather  wearily  that  "  it  looks  as  if  he  might  still  be 
publishing  at  his  bicentenary."  One  thing,  it  thinks,  is  made 
"  pretty  clear  by  most  of  these  belated  Thackerayana — that 
Thackeray  was  a  pretty  good  judge  of  his  own  work,  and  of 
what  was  worth  publishing  with  his  name  to  it."  This  journal 
goes  on: 

"We  can  not  recall  one  among  all  the  things  of  his  pubUshed 
since  'Denis  Duval'  which  has  done  his  fame  good;  his  genius, 
in  'Esmond'  and  'Vanity  Fair,'  has  power  enough  to  carry  them 
off,  but  thej^  are  its  baggage,  not  new  feathers  in  its  wings. 
The  'Cockney  Travels'  in  Harper's  are  seen,  if  one's  eyes  be  not 

dazzled,  to  be  just  a  fluent 
stream  of  the  commonplace 
picturesqueness,  the  easy, 
shallow  reflections  and  more 
or  less  vivaciously  worded 
platitudes  to  which  compe- 
tent journalists  have  in  all 
ages  been  known  to  have  re- 
course when  the  Muse  did  not 
supply  any  inspiration  better 
worth  attending  to.  It  is  all 
quite  presentable  descriptive 
journalism,  Avith  a  few  pass- 
ages that  verge  on  something 
more  and  a  few  that  laps(» 
into  something  less.  How  te- 
dious, for  instance,  the  ar- 
chaistic  gush  about  stage 
coaches,  as  if  romance  were 
a  thing  resident  in  one  form 
of  rolling  stock  or  permanent 
way,  and  not  an  energy  of 
the  human  spirit  that  depends 
neither  on  cottage  industries 
nor  on  the  use  of  horseflesh. 

But,  tho  the  whole  world  turn  to 

coal, 
Then  chiefly  lives. 

Mr.    Kipling's    genius    is    a 
child  beside  Thackeray's,  but 
in   one  respect  he  is  [a   cut 
above  Thackeray  —  he  does 
not  maunder  about  life's  ob- 
solete    utensils,     but      seeks 
beauty  and  romance    where 
for  a  man  of  our  day  they  may  rightly  be — in  the   submarine 
cable,    the   lights   of   great   passing  liners   seen   from   a    tramp 
steamer's  deck,  or  the  roar  of  a  night  mail  crossing  a  lonely 


bridge  on  the  Indus.     How  trivial,  again,  is  Thackeray's  gibe 
at  solicitors.     Whenever  a  mid-Victorian  novelist   wanted   to 
get  a  good  sense  of  whatever  his  own  degree  of  social  exalta- 
tion was,  he  .seems  to  have  gone   into  his   study  and  sneered 
at  an  attorney.      These 
little  traits  of   that  age 
are    not    likable.     They 
make   one   feel    uncom- 
fortably       handicapped 
just   when  one  wants  to 
rebut,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Shaw's  assertion  that   it 
was    a    mean    and  poor 
age." 

The  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  is  much  of  the 
same  mind;  tho  it  helps 
Thackeray  by  letting  a 
good  many  others  into 
the  same  box  with  him. 
Balzac,  Sterne,  Hazlitt, 
Lamb,  Renan,  Poe,  Ste- 
venson, and  Richard 
Wagner  —  all  have  had 
something  of  their 
unpublished  remains 
brought  to  the  light  in 
the  last  year  or  two,  and 
often  "neither  the  dead 
author  nor  the  living 
ptiblic  is  the  gainer.'' 
Much  injury  is  wrought 
to  the  author's  reputa- 
tion by  raking  up  the 
discarded  apprentice  ef- 
forts of  a  man's  youth 
and  loading  the  balance 
against  his  mature  fame. 


DENMAX    THOMPSO.V 

Who,  contemporaneously  with  Harrigan, 
contributed  to  the  "real  life"  of  the  Ameri- 
can theater  in  his  picture  of  rural  scenes. 


The  Evening  Post  obser^-es  further: 


GEORGE    M.    COHAN 

Who  is  the  present-day  exponent  of 
the  tradition  inaugurated  by  HarriKan, 
embodying  the  n^^'  ional  note  of  humor. 


"Who  would  not  give  much  for  a  new  volume  by  Thackeray 
or  Balzac?  Every  one  of  us  would.  But  this  new  volume 
must  indeed  be  Thackeray  or  Balzac.  Sentiment  will  take  the 
mediocre  pages  of  a  master  and  endow  them  with  qualities  above 
their  true  worth.  If  a  reader  is  so  happily  constituted,  there 
is  no  more  to  be  said  about  the  matter.  But  where  the  critical 
faculty  can  not  be  kept  from  coming  into  play,  the  great  dis- 
covery might  well  have  been  left  unprinted  if  it  lacks  intrinsic 
merits. 

"And,  after  all,  why  should  we  so  thirst  for  a  new  page 
of  Thackeray  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  had  in  the  pages 
we  know?  The  indi\ndual  aroma  which  comes  from  the  pages 
of  a  master  may  as  easily  be  caught  by  reading  'Pendennis' 
twice  or  'Pere  Goriot'  twice  as  by  reading  two  different  stories 
from  the  same  pen.  To  paraphrase  a  well-known  epigram, 
whenever  we  are  asked  to  read  the  rough  first  draft  of  a  story 
by  Stevenson  WTitten  in  his  early  twenties,  we  will  read  'Kid- 
napped' and  'Prince  Otto.'  Certain  it  is  that  the  author  him- 
self is  entitled  to  say  what  he  %%-ishes  of  his  work  to  be  preserved 
and  what  he  wants  forgotten.  His  judgment  may  often  be 
wrong.  But  the  editor  must  be  very  sure  that  it  was  indeed 
Avrong  before  he  assumes  the  liberty  of  giving  to  the  public 
what  the  artist  himself  thought  unworthy  of  himself  or  his 
pains. 

"  In  the  end  this  practical  consideration  remains  the  weightiest. 
It  is  ill  traveling  the  path  of  fame  with  a  heavy  baggage;  why 
increase  the  load  which  every  great  WTiter  is  compelled  to  carry? 
The  spirit  of  criticism  spares  no  one.  Literature  has  its  fashion 
cycles,  and  the  man  who  is  apotheosized  in  one  generation  is 
often  compelled  to  undergo  the  judgment  of  the  next.  Now- 
adays we  do  not  hesitate  to  point  out  faults  in  Balzac,  Thackeray, 
or  Dickens.  In  one  is  found  a  great  tedium:  in  the  second  an 
overintrusion  of  the  author's  personality;  in  the  third  a  serious 
distortion  of  character  values.  That  the  next  decade  may 
completely  reverse  us  does  not  matter.  To-day  we  do  pick 
fault  with  the  masters,  even  knowing  them  as  we  do  at  their 
best.  Hence  it  is  no  kindness  to  them  to  put  into  print  work 
that  is  obviously  not  of  their  best." 


BEATING  THE  SALOON  IN  ALASKA 

MINERS'  SALOONS  offered  the  only  amusement  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Cordova,  a  two-year-old  town  on 
the  southwestern  coast  of  Alaska,  until  the  "  Red 
Dragon"  started  in  to  compete  with  them  for  patronage.  The 
saloons  wither  up  their  welcome  when  the  miner's  money  runs 
out,  but  the  Red  Dragon  al- 
ways keeps  open  house.  It  is  a 
novel  form  of  mission  adopted 
and  mainly  supported  by  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  New  York, 
after  being  founded  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Pearson  Newton 
of  the  same  city.  The  functions 
which  this  institution  under- 
takes duplicate  the  saloons,  ex- 
cept for  the  drinks.  Religious 
services  aim  to  supply  the  stim- 
ulus thus  lacking.  In  Collier's 
we  read  this  account: 

"  The  conditions  Mr.  Newton 
found  there  were  these:  The 
town  is  the  terminus  of  a  new 
railroad,  the  Copper  River  and 
Northwestern,  which  is  being 
pushed  through  a  wild  and  un- 
inhabited region  to  tap  the  great 
copper,  coal,  gold,  and  grain 
fields  of  the  interior.  Cordova's 
population  is  therefore  at  pres- 
ent based  on  the  labor  that 
builds  railroads,  with  a  sprin- 
kling of  miners  and  prospectors. 
During  the  past  summer  there 

have  been  3,000  men  at  work  on  the  line.  This  winter  there 
wiU  be  about  2,000,  and  to  every  man  at  work  there  will  be  one 
in  town,  idle  and  probably  without  money,  just  as  there  has 
been  since  the  town  started. 

"The  great  need  of  these  men,  in  from  long,  colorless  days 
of  hard  labor,  is  amusement — and  legitimately  so.  Yet  there 
has  been  literally  no  place  for  them  to  go  except  to  the  saloons, 
where  they  are  not  wanted  if  they  are  not  spending — excepting, 
of  course,  the  Red  Dragon. 

"The  building  was  designed  to  suit  its  many  purposes,  one 
big  room  with  a  large  fireplace  at  one  end.  Here  are  warmth, 
comfort,  companionship,  free  tobacco,  music,  magazines,  books, 
and  games,  all  for  the  accepting,  and  not  a  requirement  except 
reasonably  good  behavior.  No  membership  or  fee  is  required. 
The  mission  is  supported  primarily  by  the  Board  of  Missions 
of  New  York.  Its  maintenance  is  aided  by  local  contributions 
and  by  the  proceeds  of  entertainments.  A  sort  of  honorary 
membership  at  a  dollar  a  month  is  available  to  those  who  seek 
it.  As  a  result  of  the  working  out  of  this  plan  the  clubroom  is 
filled  to  its  capacity  of  fifty  from  early  morning  till  eleven  at 
night  through  nine  months  of  the  year.  During  the  other  three 
months  you  may  find  from  fifteen  to  thirty  occupants  at  almost 
any  time. 

"When  Sunday  morning  comes  the  bilUard-table  is  moved 
into  one  corner,  the  reading-table  into  another,  the  boxing- 
gloves  put  away,  the  altar  is  dropt  by  sling  and  tackle  from 
its  resting-place  in  the  rafters,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  club 
has  become  a  chm-ch.  The  preparations  for  a  dance  are  simpler 
but  somewhat  similar.  In  fact,  it  has  become  customary  to 
hold  weekly  dances  on  Saturday  nights,  so  that  the  two  opera- 
tions may  be  combined  and  the  disturbance  of  its  principal  use 
minimized  accordingly. 

"On  winter  days  the  boxing-gloves  are  in  frequent  use,  and 
several  of  the  Red  Dragon  boys  have  become  more  than  locally 
celebrated  for  clean,  clever  sparring  as  a  result.  There  is 
frequently  music  in  the  evenings,  for  one  finds  sm-prizing  out- 
crops of  abihty  in  odd  corners  in  Alaska,  and  talented  visitors 
find  a  pleasing  quality  of  real  appreciation  at  the  Red  Dragon 
that  makes  them  especially  willing  to  contribute  to  the  pleasure 
of  these  wanderers." 


Illustrations  ii-'  t^iy  of  **CoIlier*s  Weekly," 

E.  P.  ZEIGLER, 
"Who  conducts  the  "  Red  Dragon  "  Mission  in  Alaska,  meeting  the  miners 
on  a  footing  of  equality  and  gaining  their  unreserved  friendship. 


One  rainy  Sunday  last  fall  a  young  man  tramped  into  the 
Red  Dragon  about  nine  o'clock  from  a  surveyor's  camp  fifty 
miles  inland.  "I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,"  he  said.  "I 
just  had  to  get  a  piano."     Then: 

"He  played— and  played  well — with  the  eagerness  and  de- 
light of  a  very  hungry  man  at  a  good  dinner — till  midnight, 
when  the  place  was  closed.     Next  morning  he  was  sitting  on 

the  step  when  they  came  to 
open  the  doors.  He  played  till 
noon  without  stopping.  Then 
rising,  he  put  on  his  slicker  and 
sou'wester  and,  waving  a  laugh- 
ing good-by  to  the  roomful  of 
listeners,  started  on  his  long 
tramp  back  to  camp. 

"The  Red  Dragon  is  in  charge 
of  E.  P.  Zeigler,  a  young  divinity 
student  formerly  of  Detroit,  Mr. 
Newton  making  periodical  vis- 
its. Mr.  Zeigler  is  as  peculiarly 
suited  to  his  unique  post  as  the 
club  is  suited  to  the  town.  He 
is  familiar  with  several  hun- 
dred of  the  English-speaking 
laborers  on  the  line,  and  has 
the  rare  faculty  of  meeting 
them  on  such  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity as  to  gain  their  unreserved, 
friendship. 

"His  costume  on  week  days 
smacks  not  in  the  least  of  the 
clerical,  consisting  usually,  in 
fact,  of  corduroys,  gray  flannel 
shirt,  and  the  high  boots  of  the 
country,  a  fitting  enough  cos- 
tume, since  all- of  his  spare  time 
is  spent  mushing  over  the  moun- 
tains with  a  few  choice  spirits, 
probably  some  Alaskan  sourdoughs,  on  a  prospecting  trip." 


PROTESTANT  HYMNS  ON  CATHOLIC  LIPS.— That  there 
is  too  much  singing  of  Protestant  hymns  among  some  Catholics 
is  the  concluding  thought  of  the  editor  of  the  Catholic  weekly 
America  (New  York),  in  replying  to  a  brother  journalist  who 
had  exprest  somewhat  different  views.  The  other  Catholic 
writer,  who  is  unnamed,  had  said,  it  appears,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly permissible  for  Catholics  to  sing  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers!"  in  church,  as  "the  hymn  is  in  every  respect  Catholic, 
highly  appropriate  for  certain  occasions,  and  therefore  to  be  used 
without  scruple." 

America  objects  to  the  phrase  "in  every  respect  Catholic." 
It  admits  that  the  words  of  the  hymn  itself  are,  ."despite  a 
certain  vagueness,"  capable  of  being  accepted  for  Catholic  use. 
But  its  readers  are  reminded  that  the  writer  of  the  hymn,  Sabine 
Baring-Gould,  is  "as  bitter  a  hater  of  the  Catholic  Church  as 
can  be  found  among  Anglicans."  Further,  we  are  reminded, 
neither  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers!"  nor  any  other  Protestant 
hymn  has  ever  received  the  sanction  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  hymn  was  written  expressly  for  the  Anglican  services,  and 
admirable  it  is  for  this  purpose,  but  "to  direct  it  to  the  expres- 
sion of  CathoUc  faith  and  worship  is  evidently  in  the  power 
only  of  the  authority  which  might  sanction  it  and  has  not  done 
so."     Further: 

"The  Catholic  journalist  tries  to  show  that  for  'Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers!'  this  is  made  up  of  scraps  of  liturgical  hymns, 
but  only  succeeds  in  pointing  out  a  few  verbal  coincidences. 
One  eoiild  prove  just  as  conclusively  that  its  exemplary  cause 
is  composed  of  bits  of  other  Protestant  hymns,  as  'The  Son  of 
God  Goes  Forth  to  War'  and  'Jesus  Shall  Reign  Where'er  the 
Sun.'  Certainly,  if  Baring-Gould  had  in  mind — and  this  is 
essential    to    the    exemplary    cause — to    imitate    the    liturgical 
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hymns  cited  by  the  Catholic  journalist,  he  made  a  great  botch 
of  his  work.  His  hymn  is  typically  Anglican,  vague,  and  as 
far  from  the  wholesome  dogmatism  of  those  concerning  Our 
Lord's  Passion  and  Resurrection  as  the  North  Pole  is  from 
the  South.  At  most,  then,  the  Catholic  journalist  has  shown 
that  'Onward,  Christian  Soldiers!'  is 
materially  Catholic  ;  for  us,  it  is  clear, 
what    is     most     important    is    that     our 

hymns  should  be  forindllij  (^atholic 

"There   is    too  mucli  sinking  of  Prot- 
estant hymns  among  some  Catholics." 


class  by  living  an  easy,  idle,  and  heartless  life.  Thou  shalt 
care  for  the  health  and  safety  of  those  who  work  for  thee  as 
if  their  health  and  life  were  thine  own. 

"7.  Thou  shalt  pay  thy  workers  enough  so  that   they  can 
marry  and   support   a   home  of   their  own   in  comfort.     Thou 


MOTORING  OVER  THE 
COMMANDMENTS 

THE  ARROGANCE  of  the  man 
in  the  automobile  and  the  resent- 
ment of  the  man  who  dodges  it 
are  also  the  respective  feelings  of  a  large 
part  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  a 
writer  in  The  Christian  Register  (Boston) 
hits  off  their  psychologj^  by  imagining 
how  the  Ten  Commandments  are  thought 
of  by  each.  The  rich,  as  he  views  it, 
have  appropriated  the  Commandments  to 
their  own  use,  put  their  own  meaning 
into  them,  and  are  using  them  to  oppress 
the  poor.  The  Decalog  is  thus  made  to 
seem  as  if  it  were  written  for  the  man  in-  . 
side  the  automobile,  and  this  wTiter  remarks  that,  as  for  himself, 
he  has  been  all  his  life  outside,  "in  the  dust  and  smell."  He 
appears  to  be  a  doctor  of  divinity,  the  "Rev.  Bromide  Smith" 
— at  least  so  he  signs  himself  in  The  Christian  Register,  tho  he 
can  not  be  said  to  be  "  bromidie  "  in  his  proposition  of  an  amended 
version.  As  a  man  outside  the  automobile,  he  would  write 
these  commandments  for  the  man  inside: 

"1.  Thou  shalt  not  insist  that  other  people  shall  worship 
thy  god. 

"2.  Thou  shalt  not  dictate  how  other  people  shall  worship 
their  god. 

"3.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  gods  of  others  in 
vain. 

"4.  Remember  to  keep  one  day  in  seven  sacred  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  others. 

"5.  So  live  that  every  one  may  have  a  chance  to  honor 
his  parents  and  provide  for  them  in  old  age. 

"6.  Thou    shalt    not    make    the    toiler    hate    thee    and    thy 
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And  wears  this  guise  when  Suuday  comes  around. 


THE  CORDOVA  KEU  DRAGON  AS  A  CLUBHOUSE. 
Here  one  may  find  all  the  jollity  of  the  saloon,  except  the  drinks. 


shalt  not  pay  thy  women  workers  less  than  enough  to  sup- 
port an  honest  life. 

"8.  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  thy  fellow  man  to  steal  by  treating 
him  merely  as  a  cog  to  be  worked  or  left  idle  at  pleasure  in  the 
dividend-producing  machine. 

"9.  Thou  shalt  not  manipulate  thj-  capital  in  such  an  inhu- 
man manner  that  the  toilers  and  consumers  shall  in  the  end 
come  to  believe  every  evil  against  thee. 

"10.  Thou  shalt  not  display  thy  wealth  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  others  less  wealthy  feel  uncomfortable.  Thou  shalt 
not  dress  thy  children  so  expensively  as  to  make  the  hearts  of 
all  other  children  and  of  their  parents  to  be  sore  within  them." 

He  admits  that  "perhaps  the  meaning  in  my  revised  form  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  is  really  in  great  part  implicit  in  them  in  their 
original  form."  It  is  only  because  the  rider  in  the  automobile  has 
put  his  own  interpretation  upon  them  that  Dr.  Smith  pleads  for 
revision.     The  rich  man's  interpretation  is  sketched  thus: 


."The  first  commandment  insists  that  I  shall  not  dare  to 
take  as  my  God  any  god  e.xcept  the  god 
of  the  man  who  is  in  power.  The  poor 
man  must  not  worship  a  god  of  his 
own:  he  must  worship  the  god  which  the 
upper  classes  think  best  for  him. 

"The  second  commandment  declares 
that  the  poor  and  unlearned  man  must 
make  no  tangible  representation  of  his 
god  for  an  aid  to  his  worship.  The  rich 
and  educated  do  not  need  any  such  help 
to  grasp  their  metaphysical  deity,  there- 
fore the  poor  and  concrete-minded  man 
must  not  have  it. 

"The  third  commandment  infers  that, 
while  the  favored  classes  can  laugh  at 
the  petty  gods  of  the  submerged  tenth, 
it  is  blasphemy  for  the  ignorant  to  s<^'ofif 
at  the  god  which  the  scholars  consider 
best  for  them. 

"The  fourth  commandment  is  the  pro- 
nouncement of  a  class  rich  enough  to 
have  'man  servant  and  maid  servant  and 
cattle'  as  to  how  other  people  shall  keep 
the  wtvkly  holiday  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  annoy  the  leisured  and  cultured  classes 
at  their  worship. 

"The  fifth  commandment  can  be  kept 
only  by  those  successful   enough    to   be 
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able  to  save  a  little  something  to  put  by  to  care  for  their 
parents  in  old  age. 

"The  sixth  commandment  against  mm"der  is  always  the  safe- 
guard of  tyranny. 

"The  seventh  commandment  is  the  precept  of  a  class  moneyed 
enough  to  marry  and  support  a  home  whenever  it  will. 

' '  The  eighth  commandment  is  the  bulwark  of  the  propertied 
classes  and  always  has  been  against  those  upon  whose  shoulders 
they  are  standing. 

"The  ninth  commandment  is  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
consumer  to  investigate  the  ways  of  the  producer  lest  he  say 
unjust  things. 

"The  tenth  commandment  preaches  the  time-worn  lesson 
which  the  rich  charity  visitor  has  ever  preached  to  the  poor 
family, — that  they  ought  to  be  content  with  their  lot,  and  not 
ask  for  any  fairer  division  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  than 
God  has  vouchsafed  to  grant  at  the  present  time." 


CRUSADE  AGAINST  OPIUM  IN  THE  EAST 

WHILE  THE  use  of  opium  is  said  to  be  increasing  jn 
the  British  provinces  of  India,  it  is  being  repressed  in 
China.  The  Chinese  Government  have  indeed  set 
a  noble  example  to  other  governments  which  have  encouraged 
or  permitted  the  use  of  this  fatal  drug  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  revenue  Avhich  accrues  from  its  sale.  We  find  in  The  Times 
of  India  a  dismal  letter,  written  by  Mr.  D.  E.  Watcha,  in  which 
he  gives  figures  showing  how  the  pestiferous  juice  of  the  poppy 
is  becoming  more  and  more  the  bane  of  the  people  in  Bombay 
Presidency.     He  writes: 

"Temperance  reformers  have  for  long  been  so  obsessed  by  the 
regrettable  increase  of  drink  among  a  sober  people  that,  speaking 
broadly,  they  have  to  a  great  extent  neglected  the  growing  con- 
sumption of  the  other  narcotic  which  is  insidiously  doing  its 
mischievous  work.  But  it  was  time  that  well-informed  criticism 
was  also  directed  toward  the  ^owth  of  'excise  opium'  in  the 
Presidency.  Unfortunately,  details  of  this  consumption  have 
been  very  incomplete.  Moreover,  the  forms  of  divers  excise 
tables  have  been  subject  to  such  a  constant  change  that  the 
student  of  statistics  has  to  be  very  cautious  and  feel  his  way 
while  quarrying  in  the  obscure  mine 

"Be  that  as  it  may.  To-day  I  take  up  the  parable  of  opium 
consumption  in  the  Presidency  as  revealed  by  the  annual  re- 
ports. I  will  take  the  statistics  for  the  last  five  years  only, 
say  from  1905-06  to  1909-10: 

1906        Opium  in  pounds,  70,666 
1906-07       "  "  74,554 

1907-08        "  "         82,807 

1908-09        "  "         85,818 

1909-10        "  "  90,779 

"From  70,666  pounds  to  90,779  in  five  years  is  an  increase 
of  20,113  pounds,  or  fully  28.49  per  cent.  And  be  it  remembered, 
Sir,  that  in  1904-05,  it  was  74,373  pounds.  Compare  this 
quantity  with  the  average  of  the  quinquennium,  namely,  80,924. 
Even  when  thus  compared,  the  increased  consumption  is  10,551 
pounds,  or  15  per  cent.  Is  such  a  large  increase,  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  a  vile  narcotic  like  opium, 
which  was  the  ruin  of  China  for  a  hundred  years,  and  to  which 
awakened  China  is  strenuously  endeavoring  to  put  a  stop,  to 
be  viewed  with  equanimity?  If  country  spirits  are  ruining  the 
manhood  of  the  Presidency  with  a  vengeance,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  greater  ruin  which  opium-eating  or  opium-smoking 
is  bringing  about?  While  country  spirits  are  doing  their  mis- 
chievous work  in  broad  dayUght,  opium  is  doing  its  noxious 
work  stealthily.  The  opium  dens  and  the  opium  shops  are 
hardly  visible.  That  is  the  worst  of  it.  Is  there  to  be  no  check 
by  means  of  public  opinion  on  the  Government  policy  of  excise?  " 

The  example  set  by  China  in  repressing  the  opium  traffic 
is  held  up  by  The  Continent  (Chicago)  as  an  example  to  other 
governments.  "Few  spectacles  have  appeared  more  sublime 
than  this  virile  resolve  of  a  vast  nation  to  be  rid  of  its  besetting 
sin."     America  has  a  great  share  in  this  reformation: 

"It  is  a  just  pride  to  Americans  that  in  this  great  crusade 
China  has  had  more  aid  from  America  than  from  any  other 
nation.     The  United  States  helped  first  by  suppressing  entirely 


the  opium  traffic  in  the  Philippines,  which  put  American  in- 
fluence in  the  Orient  on  the  right  side  of  the  question.  Then 
it  helped  again  when  President  Roosevelt  summoned  an  inter- 
national commission  on  opium  to  assemble  in  Shanghai  in  1909. 

"The  credit  for  that  significant  and  influential  meeting  rightly 
belongs  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  for  by  his  official  invitation  he 
gave  it  a  diplomatic  status.  Yet  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the 
ultimate  credit  goes  back  to  two  earnest  men  behind  the  scenes 
— Bishop  Brent  of  Manila  and  Dr.  W.  F.  Crafts  of  Washington — 
who  in  1906  urged  on  the  President  the  original  suggestion  of  it. 

"And  now  again  President  Taft  has  responded  to  a  similar 
prompting  and  called  an  international  congress  on  the  same 
subject  to  assemble  at  The  Hague  in  July.  Fourteen  nations 
will  be  represented  by  their  delegates. 

"The  object  which  Mr.  Taft  particularly  commends  to  the 
attention  of  these  commissioners  is  the  'suppression  of  the 
opium  evil'  throughout  the  world  by  mutual  agreement  of  all 
nations.  The  very  proposing  of  that  ideal  has  in  it  promise 
not  only  for  the  end  of  the  opium  curse,  but  also  for  the  final 
suppression  of  other  deleterious  trades — particularly  in  Uquor — 
by  the  same  method. 

"This  Hague  conference  therefore,  aiming  at  so  VE^st  and  sa 
new  an  application  of  international  law,  should  assemble  under 
the  eyes  of  intelligent  lovers  of  mankind  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  It  is  far  too  important  to  be  ignored  bj  any  live 
world-citizen. 

"And  certainly  the  Christians  of  America  should  offer  pro- 
found prayer  in  their  homes  and  in  their  churches  that  the  con- 
ference shall  result  in  the  early  overthrow  of  the  opium  vice  in 
every  land." 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  opium  reform 
has  been  the  laissez-aller  conservatism  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment Avhieh  for  alleged  prudential  reasons  encourage  the  cultiva- 
tion of  opium.  The  Puritan  conscience  of  the  English  middle 
classes,  who  are  the  main  support  of  the  Asquith  Ministry,  has, 
however,  been  enabled  to  influence  the  Government  in  checking 
to  some  extent  the  opium  trade  in  the  British  dependencies, 
and  we  read: 

"For  a  compromise,  it  was  agreed  [by  the  Asquith  Govern- 
ment] that  India  would  reduce  one-tenth  each  year  its  exporta- 
tions  of  opium  to  China,  if  China  would  likewise  diminish  one- 
tenth  each  year  its  internal  production  of  the  poppy.  Ten 
years  would  thus  extinguish  both  phases  of  the  business. 

"Now  China  on  its  part  has  done  vastly  better  than  this 
contract.  In  three  years,  so  urgent  are  the  anti-opium  measures 
of  the  Government  and  so  aroused  is  public  feeling,  China  has 
cut  down  its  own  production  three-fourths.  Importation,  in 
contrast,  is  diminished  less  than  three-tenths. 

"This  has  aroused  immense  dissatisfaction  among  the  Chinese. 
Their  new  Parliament,  by  resolution,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
people,  by  popular  petition,  have  called  on  Britain  to  abolish 
all  imports  from  India  forthwith.  In  that  case  China  promises 
that  it  will  root  every  poppy  out  of  Chinese  soil  in  a  year. 

"The  British  Government  has  yielded  far  enough  to  promise 
that  it  will  keep  opium  out  of  any  Chinese  province  which 
succeeds  in  suppressing  native  production.  But  it  ought  to  do 
more.  Many  influential  supporters  at  home  are  vigorously 
insisting  that  it  must  do  more.  And  now  there  is  a  chance  for 
Americans  to  contribute  to  this  home  pressure  the  great  added 
weight  of  international  opinion — to  help  make  an  international 
sentiment  for  a  drastic  suppression  which  shall  be  complete  and 
immediate." 

America  has  still  much  to  do  in  this  matter,  and  the  editor 
of  The  Continent  gives  the  following  advice: 

"American  churches,  missionary  societies,  men's  clubs,  and 
all  forms  of  ecclesiastical  governing  bodies  should  hasten  to 
adopt,  by  formal  vote,  resolutions  and  petitions  indorsing 
President  Taft  in  his  great  proposal  that  next  month's  Hague 
conference  shall  secure  'the  suppression  of  the  opium  evil'  at 
once  and  everywhere.  Such  petitions  and  resolutions,  if  for- 
warded quickly  to  President  Taft,  will  greatly  influence  the 
forthcoming  assemblage. 

"Moreover,  it  is  also  open  to  church  bodies,  civic  reform 
organizations,  or  individual  citizens,  if  they  couch  their  rep- 
resentations in  respectful  terms,  to  urge  similarly  on  the 
British  Government,  through  Ambassador  Bryce  at  Washing- 
ton, the  immediate  surrender  of  the  treaty  right  to  introduce 
into  China  the  cursing  drug  which  the  nation  hates." 
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Alexander,  Kirkland  B.    The  Lok  of  the  North 

Shore  Chib.    Illustratctl.     Pp.228.     X.'w  York  and 
London:    C.  P.  Putnam's  .Son.s.     1911.     $1.25  net. 

In  his  introchiction,  Mr.  Alexander  says: 
J' If  only  these  Httle  chronicles  awaken 
one  thought  of  the  North,  and  sound  one 
wild,  free  note  of  the  wilderness,  tlie  test  will 
indeed  have  been  met."  The  north  shore 
of  Lake  Superior,  the  rocky  coast  from 
Sault  Sainte  Marie  to  Michipocoten  Har- 
bor is  the  background  of  the  grajjhic  de- 
scriptions the  author  her(>  gives  of  camping, 
fishing,  sailing,  and  portaging  in  that  glori- 
ous wild  country.  Tlu;  book  is  fascinating 
and  written  with  such  refreshing  candor 
that  every  word  bears  a  hidden  charm. 
One  feels  the  breath  of  the  forest,  the  lure 
of  the  wilderness,  the  very  fever  of  the 
fisherman's  fancy,  as  he  follows  breath- 
lessly the  glowing  accounts  of  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  life,  delights,  and  dangers.  The 
author  makes  his  camp  companions  and 
their  life  very  real  by  his  power  of  descrip- 
tion. The  action  is  so  swift,  tlie  interest 
so  intense,  that  one  reads  with  avidity  and 
lays  aside  the  book  with  regret.  A.sid(> 
from  the  atmosphere  of  the  woods  and  the 
wonderful  tribute  to  Lake  Superior  and  its 
hundred  trout  rivers,  there  is  much  cU^verly 
conveyed  information  in  regard  to  camp 
outfits  and  life.  Forty  realistic  illustra- 
tions add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
book. 

Clark,  Ellery  H.  Heminiscenees  of  an  Athlete. 
Pp.  184.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Comgany.    $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  plain,  straightforward  account 
of.  college  athletic  achievements  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  told  clearly  and  concisely  by 
Ellery  H.  Clark,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and 
all-round  athletic  champion  of  America  in 
1897,  1903,  and  of  New  England  in  1896, 
1897,  1909,  and  1910.  He  relates  his  early 
ambitions,  the  failures  and  successes  of  his 
college  days,  and  describes  all  the  past  and 
present  heroes,  giving  their  records  and 
their  photographs,  besides  explaining  care- 
fully the  method  of  marking  the  all-round 
contestants  for  position.  Runners,  hur- 
dlers,' jumpers,  and  weight-throwers  all  find 
their  places  in  the  book.  The  most  thrilling 
moment  recorded  is  that  during  the  Olym- 


pic games  of  1896  in  Athens,  when  the 
raising  of  the  American  flag  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  stadium  was  the  signal  of  the 
victory  of  Curtis  in  the  first  running  event. 
Even  the  reader  thrills  with  i)ride.  The 
postscript  for  "those  who  come  after"  has 
some  very  good  advice  but  very  brief. 
"Don't  begin  too  young,"  "Don't  over- 
do." "Aim  to  make  your  athletics  im- 
prove your  health  and  not  endanger  it." 


1>K.    GKOUUE    .M.    UOl'LI), 

Author  of  "  The  Inlinite  Presence." 


ELLEX     GLA.-^GOW, 

Author  of  "The  Miller  of  Old  Church." 

"Play  fair,  do  your  honest  best,  and  you 
have  done  something  which,  in  itself,  is 
thoroughly  worth  while." 

Coates.  Joseph  Hornor.  The  Spirit  of  the  Island. 
]2mo.  Illustrated.  Pp.  27.'{.  Hostou:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     SI. 25  net. 

Colby,  Frank  Moore.  Editor.  The  New  Inter- 
national Year  Book.  Folio,  pp.  8;7.  New  York: 
Do  Id,  Mead  tt  Co.    $4.,''>0  net. 

The  present  volume,  the  fourth  of  a 
series  which  began  in  1907,  is  a  comi)lete 
gazetteer  of  the  principal  events  of  1910. 
It  covers  the  whole  ground  of  human 
activity  in  politics,  art.  and  science  for  that 
period.  As  a  specimen  of  its  thoroughness 
we  may  cite  the  article  on  Philology  which 
gives  a  valiuible  list  of  books  \\Titten  on 
this  subject  in  the  domains  of  classical 
modern  language.  The  author  of  this  ad- 
mirable contriliution  is  Professor  Knapp 
of  (\)luml)ia.  The  politics  of  Europe  are 
well  illustrated  by  the  clear  and  concise 
articles  on  Morocco  and  Portugal,  altho 
tlie  President  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment is  not  Theophilo  but  Teotilo  Braga. 
This  error  is  found  under  his  portrait  which 
appears  with  a  biographical  sketch  deal- 
ing with  its  subject  merely  as  a  poet  and 
a  man  of  letters.  His  jKilitical  importance 
is  described  in  the  article  on  Portugal.  That 
the  Year  Book  is  quite  up  to  date  is  shown 
in  many  ways,  but  the  article  on  Postal 
Saving.s-Banks  is  a  witnes.s  to  this  fact. 
Trusts,  Tarift",  Standard  Oil,  International 
Arbitration  are  titles  of  articles  which 
every  n>ader  who  desires  to  be  well  in- 
formed will  study  with  i)leasun>,  and  the 
whole  work  is  one  which  the  tired  editor 
will  keep  at  his  elbow.  Maps  and  por- 
traits add  to  the  value  and  attractivetiess 
of  the  volume.  There  is  no  such  work 
published  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 


so  complete  and  af;curate,  .so  all-embraeing- 
as  a  record  of  the  significant  doings  of 
a  twelvemonth.  The  publishers  have 
earned  the  thanks  of  the  public  and  Pro- 
fessor Colby  and  his  staff  are  to  b(;  r-on- 
gratulated,  for  the  Year  Book  of  1910 
certainly  fills  the  program  of  its  projectors 
as  a  historical  record  of  what  has  happened 
in  the  United  States,  what  has  happened 
abroad  in  publie  politieal  life,  and  what  the 
studios,  the  laboratories,  and  the  author '.s 
study  have  produced  and  published  to  the 
world. 

Coulevain,  Pierre  de.  The  Unknown  Isle. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Alys  Hallard. 
12mo,  pp.  4.34.  New  York:  Cassell  &  Co.  SI. 2* 
net. 

Crampton,  Henry  Ivlward.  The  Doctrine  of 
Evohition.  Its  Basis  and  Its  .Scope.  12nio,  pp. 
'Ml.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press. 
SI.  50. 

Cross,  George.  The  Theology  of  .Schleiermacher. 
A  Condeased  Presentation  of  his  Chief  Work,  "The 
Christian  Faith."  12mo,  pp.  .'J44.  Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press.    $1.65  postpaid. 

Dalton,  Cornelius  Neale.  The  Real  r'aptain 
Kifld.      12mo,   pp.   .i'io.     New    York:    Duffield    <fc 

Co.     S1.25. 

Sir  Cornelius  Neale  Dalton  is  a  distin- 
guished London  barrister  and  he  makes 
the  public  his  judge  and  jury  while  he  tries 
the  notorious  pirate  and  acquits  him  as 
"a  worthy,  honest-hearted,  stedfast,  much 
enduring  sailor,"  who  did  his  best  to  serve 
his  country  and  his  employers  "in  very 
difficult  circumstances."  All  his  misfor- 
tunes were  brought  about  by  his  yielding 
"to  the  solicitations,  if  not  the  intimida- 
tions of  personages  of  higher  rank  than 
his  own."  He  was  eventually  betrayed 
"through  his  reliance  on  the  word  and 
honor  of  a  Whig  nobleman."  That  he 
was  an  "archpirate"  is  "a  myth."  His 
buried  treasure  is  also  a  myth.  The  book 
is  by  no  means  a  bit  of  special  pleading, 
for  the  author  in  an  appendix  gives  many 
authorities  for  his  extenuation  of  a  man 
who  "was  hanged  in  chains  after  nearly  two 
years'  incarceration." 

Ellis,  Havelock.  The  World  of  Dreams.  Cloth. 
Svo,  pp.  300.    Houghton  .Mifflin  Co.    $2  net. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Ellis  is  able  in 
his  preface  to  refer  to  a  long  list  of  books 
in  which  dreaming  has  been  considered  as 
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a  scientific  or  literary  subject,  for  to  great 
masses  of  good  folk  in  the  present  as  well 
as  in  by-gone  times  dreams  stood  hardly 
second  in  imjjortance  to  revealed  religion — 
have  been,  in  fact,  a  part  of  revealed 
religion.  Nevertheless  the  author  protests 
they  are  not  worth  serious  consideration 
except  as  a  phase  of  each  person's  phj'sico- 
psychological  history;  that  is,  it  seems,  he 
wants  his  dreams  to  explain  himself  rather 
than  to  ask  himself  to  explain  his  visions 
of  sleep.  Hence  he  has  chosen  what  he 
terms  the  introspective  method  of  treating 
his  subject,  and  studies  his  own  mental 
•experiences  in  the  dream  state,  correlating 
them  with  what  he  knows  of  his  physical 
and  mental  condition  at  going  to  sleep,  such 
influences  as  may  affect  the  senses  and  be 
communicated  to  the  brain  wTithout  awa- 
kening it,  and  so  on.  In  this  scientific, 
imsuperstitious  way  Mr.  Ellis  discusses  in 
succession  the  Elements  and  Logic  of 
Dreams  and  Emotion,  Symbolism,  and 
Memory  as  special  phases  of  these  visions. 
Particular  chapters  also  deal  with  "avia- 
tion in  dreams" — the  common  sensation 
of  flying;  and  with  dreams  of  the  dead, 
which  have  been  so  fruitful  in  folk-lore 
faiths  and  consolatory,  as  well  as  terrifying, 
views  of  death  and  immortality.  Alto- 
gether it  is  an  interesting  and  profitable 
book  to  read,  especially  for  one  who  is  by 
temperament  introspective  and  fond  of 
such  studies  as  are  here  most  sensibly 
suggested.  The  author  declares  that 
dreaming  is  "one  of  our  roads  into  the 
infinite,"  and  that  in  sleep,  the  mind,  freed 
from  the  trammels  of  wakeful  conscious- 
ness, wanders  off  into  a  "splendid  free- 
dom." 

Frank,  Henry.  Psychic  Phenomena,  Science, 
and  Immortality.  Being  a  Further  Excursion  into 
Unseen  Realms  Beyond  the  Point  Previously  Ex- 
plored in  "Modern  Light  on  Immortality,"  and  a 
Sequel  to  that  Previous  Record.  12mo,  pp.  556. 
Boston:   Sherman,  French  &  Co.    $2.25  net. 

Glasgow,  Ellen.  The  Miller  of  Old  Church.  Pp. 
432.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.     1911.    81. .35. 

A  book  by  Ellen  Glasgow  is  always  read 
with  expectant  interest,  but  this  youngest 
of  her  Uterary  children  is  a  bit  of  a  dis- 
appointment. There  is  the  usual  Virginia 
atmosphere  and  the  natives,  drawn  with  a 
power  that  no  one  questions,  but  the  char- 
acters seem  artificial;  they  do  not  ring  true. 
There  is  lacking  somewhere — and  it  is 
hard  to  say  just  where — that  originality 
of  theme,  that  vigor,  strength,  and  con- 
vincing quality  usually  so  prominent  in 
Miss  Glasgow's  work.     Miller  Abel  Rever- 
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comb  is  strong,  manly,  and  consistent,  and 
his  absorbing  love  story  with  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  his  pursuit  of  pretty,  flirtatious 
Molly  Merryweather,  is  very  engrossing. 


but  the  situations  that  should  be  dramatic 
seem  trite — the  villain  not  quite  villainous 
enough  and  the  good,  almost  too  good. 
The  real  Glasgow  touch  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  scenes  at  the 
inn — "Bottom's  Ordinary" — 
where  the  natives  meet  to 
"cuss  and  discuss"  the  vil- 
lage and  its  inhabitants,  but, 
outside  of  that,  it  is  just  a 
conventional  love  story,  de- 
layed by  man's  selfish  passion 
and  complicated  by  the  er- 
ratic vagaries  of  feminine 
fancy.  The  book  will  be,  un- 
doubtedly, popular,  but  we 
can  not  see  that  it  adds  any 
glory  to  Miss  Glasgow's  rep- 
utation. 

Gould.  George  M.  The  Infinite 
Presence.  12mo,  241  pp.  New 
York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

In    this  book.    Dr.    Gould 
meets  the  expectations  natu- 
rally raised  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  acquainted  with  his  style 
of  thought  along  religious  lines.      lie  was 
one  of  the  very  first  scientists  to  enter  the 
field  of  the  new  biological  religion  in  his 
book,  "The  Meaning  and  Method  of  Life," 
published  some  eighteen  years  ago.     There 
is  a  breadth  of  knowledge,  and  a  religious 
insight,  in  Dr.  Gould's  writings  that  make 
him  a  sort  of  prophet  of  his 
kind.     He   is  a    man   distin- 
guished in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  his  versatile  and 
eclectic  mind   has  wandered 
far   afield    in    the    study   of 
social  and  psychological  prob- 
lems.    The  chapter  headings 
of  this  book  will  indicate  its 
character  :^ The  Infinite  Pres- 
ence,    The  Biologic  Basis  of 
Ethics  and  Religion,  The  Role 
of  Maternal  Love  in  Organic 
I']volution,  Immortality,  and 
Back  to  the  Old  Ways.     One 
may  differ  with  Dr.  Gould  in 
some    of    his    interpretations 
and  conclusions,  but  no  one 
will  fail  to  be  stimulated  to 
new  ways  of  thinking.     He  is  so  individual 
and  original  in  his  points  of  view,  so  elo- 
quent and  forceful  in  his  style  of  presenta- 
tion, that  an  open-minded  reader  can  not 


follow  his  thought  without  yielding  hearty" 
admiration,  even  if  he  can  not  always  yield 
assent. 

Markham.  Edwin  CEditor).  The  Real  .\merica 
in  Romance.  8vo.  13  volumes.  Profusely  illus- 
trate i  w.tii  po. trails,  views  etc.  CaiiaoO:  v.  illiam 
H.  Wise  &  Co. 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Markham  is  to  show, 
by  a  series  of  impressive  and  picturesque 
delineations  in  the  form  of  fiction,  what 
have  been  the  causes,  events,  and  move- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
that  have  led  to  the  development  of  liberty, 
national  expansion,  and  prosperity.  His- 
torians now  have  many  advantages  over 
earlier  writers.  Because  of  existing  books 
and  the  mass  of  authentic  documents  avail- 
able, our  history,  extending  its  course  like 
some  great  plain,  may  be  regarded  from  an 
observation  height  where  almost  every  de- 
tail to  the  farthest  horizon  comes  within 
ken.  The  remotest  origins  are  involved  in 
no  mythological  mists  and  vapors.  The 
whole  panorama  has  been  made  clear, 
varied,  stirring,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
it  is  romantic. 

Mr.  Markham's  plan  has  been  to  divide 
this  history  into  thirteen  average  lifetime 
periods,  giving  to  each  a  separate  volume, 
in  which  the  important  incidents  and  events 


From  M.-vrkhaiirs  "Real  America  in  it  ' 

WHERE  Pickett's  charge  at  Gettysburg  finally  gave  way. 


of  a  particular  generation  are  set  forth  as 
a  dramatic  whole.  This  method  is  believed 
to  insure  for  readers  a  better  understanding, 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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Six-Cylinder  Opposition  Silenced 


You  have   noticed,  we   Mipposc,  th.it 
almost    cvcrx'    maker  of   liipli-priced 
automoliiles   is  tion.v    makiiifx  :in<i  ad- 
vertisiiifj;  j/jr-cyiiiuicr  cars. 

If  you  iiaven't  noticed  it,  just  read  current 
automobile  advertisinfr^  and  ohserxe  tli.it 
makers  vviio  foufijlit  liardest  and  lonj^est  in 
defence  of  tiie  four-cylinder  car  lia\e  at  last 
found  the  Six  a  desirable  car  to  nuinufacture. 

That  one  simple  little  tnilli  sums  up  the 
greatest  battle  for  a  principle  ever  fouplit  in 
any  preat  industry.  And  if  you  admire 
couratje  and  love  the  truth,  you  will  read 
this  story  of  tlie  h.ittle  with  deep  interest. 

1907 — One  Man  Convinced 

It  bejjan  in  June,  J 907.  Up  to  that  time 
the  Six  in  America  was  an  experiment.  No 
maker  had  faith  enouf^h  in  it  to  statul  \ip 
and  fipht.  But  when  Alexander  Winton 
finished  his  experiments  with  the  Six,  he 
was  absolutely  convinced  that  no  otiier 
type  of  car  deserved  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  same  breath. 

Inferior  Types  Abandoned 

Thereupon  the  Winton  Company  im- 
mediately abandoneil  all  otiier  types.  We 
would  not  make  a  second-class  product. 
And  from  that  hour  to  this,  the  Winton 
Com]>any  has  devoted  its  entire  orjjai.ization 
and  every  ounce  of  its  energy,  ability  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  manufacture  of  Sixes  r.\- 
clusi'vcly,  and  to  the  campaif;;n  of  jirovinf;; 
the  Six  to  be  superior  to  the  fou"  and  all 
other  types  on  every  'vital  point. 

When  we  began  making  Sixes  exclusively, 
many  of  our  competitors  laughed  derisively. 
Some  of  them  even  said  we  were  nan  compos 
mentis — which  means  cra/y. 

1911 — An  Industry  Converted 

Four  full  years  have  passed.  In  that  time 
the  principles  of  the  six-cylinder  car  have 
not  changed  a  jot  or  tittle.  Likewise,  in 
that  time,  the  Winton  Six  has  not  reejuireil 
a  single  radical  change.  Both  the  principle 
and  the  car  were  right  from  the  start. 

But  in  these  fcnir  years  a  f^reat  rfiangr  has 
taken  place.  A  change  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  and  policies  of  tiiose  makers  who 
laughed  derisively. 

And  This  is  the  Reason 

Today  those  makers  arc  advertising  Sixes. 
Why  .? 

Well,  most  makers  woulil  not  abandon  a 
position  they  had  fotight  hard  to  hold  unle.vs 
there  was  a  mighty  good  reason  for  "  fold- 
ing their  tents.  " 

They  have  an  excellent  reason.  It  is  just 
tl\is  and  none  other: 

The  quality  buying  public  demands  Sixes. 

That's  all. 


WINTON 


1912  48  H.  P.  $3000 

Flilh  consecutive  year  withoul  a  single  radical  clianffe 

Motor  crankN  itsell.  Electric  light  equipment,  i'our-door  body. 
130  inch  wheel  bane.  Demountable  riniN.  More  car  than  ever 
before.    Price   not   increased.     Now  making   deliverieis. 


How  the  Battle  Was  Won 

Why  high-grade  buyers  demand  Sixes  is 
easily  understood. 

1 — The  Winioji  Company's  faith  in 
Sixes  (shown  by  abandoning  other  types 
and  making  Sixes  exclusively)  created  con- 
fidence in  the  Six  among  intelligent  buyers. 

2 — These  buyers  found  tliat  the  Winton 
Six  made  good  on  every  claim  of  superiority 
over  other  types. 

3 — These  buyers  told  their  friends. 
More  than  that,  they  shonjued  their  friends. 
And  when  once  you  have  shown  a  live  man 
what  the  Six  will  do,  and  how  it  does  it, 
he  is  forever  after  a  Six  convert  and  a  Six 
enthusiast. 

4 — Then  tiiese  converts  began  to  ask 
their  favorite  makers,  "Why  don't  )o// 
make  a  Six  ?"  And,  to  make  a  long  stoiy 
brief,  that  question  bore  down  so  heavily 
that  the  makers  who  had  once  laughed  de- 
risively found  it  easier  to  say,  "We  do," 
than  to  offer  limping  excuses. 

That  brings  tlie  story  down  to  date. 

Four  Years  of  Six  Success 

Meanwhile  the  Winton  Six  has  had  four 
continuous  years  of  making  good.  It 
hasn't  a  single  experimental  feature.  It  is 
the  car  that,  single -haiuled  aiul  alone, 
changed  the  automobile  map. 

Worth  thinking  about,  isn't  it  • 

It  is  The  Car  for  You 

A  car  that  could  bring  about  the  most 
radical  evolution  the  automobile  industry 
has  ever  ex|>erienced— an  exolution  that 
was  soliilly  and  vigorously  opposed — is  a 
car  well  worth  having  in  your  own  service, 
Mr.  Car  Buyer. 

It  certainly  is  if  you  love  a  wiimer. 


More  Car  than  Before 

Except  that  the  V)\l  Winton  Six  is  larger, 
mote  beautiful  and  refined  here  and  there, 
it  is  identically  the  .same  car  that  has  stoocl 
the  severe  tests  of  four  years  of  service  in 
the  use  of  its  owner  s. 

With  its  wheel  base  lengthened  to  HO 
inches,  the  1912  Winton  Six  carries  an  en- 
larged and  s|)acious  nody,  having  generous 
doors  front  and  rear,  and  luxuriously  com- 
fortable cushions  and  upholstery. 

Electric  Lights  for  1912 

Klectric  sule  and  t;iil  lights;  the  former, 
embediled  in  the  dash  together  with  venti- 
lators, are  a  new  feature  of  regular  equip- 
ment. Lighting  current  is  su])plied  by  a 
six-volt  6{t  ampere  hour  storage  battery. 

Price  Not  Increased 

The  motor,  ignition,  carburetion,  cool- 
ing, lubrication,  clutch,  transmission  and 
otiier  elements  are  the  same  as  [ireviousb  . 

Bootii  deniountable  rims  and  16  bv4'.' 
inch  tires  all  around  are  regidar  equipment. 

Nolwiihstamling  the  inceased  value  rep- 
resented in  the  V)\2  Winton  Six,  the  •^rice 
remains  uiich.inged  at  53000. 


Write  for  Catalog 


Ctct  the  facts  about  the  car  whose  wonder- 
ful success  has  caused  many  makers  to  change 
their  minds,  their  policies,  and  their  models. 
Our  cal.ilog  gives  the  fullest  iletails.  Also 
it  tells  ho-iv  and  ivliy  tlie  Six-Cylinder  Car 
stands  alone  at  the  top — the  car  without  an 
equal.      \\'rite  for  catalog  toJay. 

The  Winton  Motor  Car.  Co. 

77  Berea  Road 

Cleveland.  O..  H.  S.  A. 

\tl\'l'o\  iiK  \\<  li  iiol  ■>!.:•. 
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THE 
REASON 

(Extractsfrom  OfHciat  Report) 

"The  Colt  is 
superior,  because  it  is  more 
reliable,  the  more  enduring 
.  .  .  and  the  more  accurate.'* 

"The  Colt   Pistol  em 
bodies  all  the  features  con* 
sidered  essential,  desirable 
and  preferable  by  the  Board." 

The    Colt    is    adopted    in 
consequence  of  its  marked  su 
periorily  to  any  other  known  pistol. 

THIS  DECISION 

Settles  the  Question  of  Automatic 
Pistol  Supremacy 

No  matter  what  other  manufacturers 
may  claim,  the  COLT  is  the 

PROVEN  STANDARD 
of  the  FIREARMS    WORLD! 

Send  for  Folder  No.    26 

It  gives  FACTS,  not  theories 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 


OVER 

6000 

consecutive  shots 
fired  from  this  pistol 
in  .one  test  without 
a  jam,  misfire  or 
broken  part! 

A 

PERFECT 

SCORE! 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Hcsi^riis  :iii<l   lOst  ■iii:il<-s  l''iii-iiisli<>il 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  tor  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


'Volumes  could  be  written  in  their  praise, 
but — every  mother  will  know." 
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WHITELAW  SANITARY 

PAPER   DIAPERS 

to  be  worn  inside  the  regular  diaper  and  destroyed 
when  soiled — soft  as  velvet  —  perfectly  absorbent  — 
medicated  to  prevent  and  heal  chating — shaped  to  tit. 

Dealers  sell  35  Diapers  for  3.1e.    We  ship  lOU  by 
express,  preiiaid,  tor  *1.25. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

32  East  9th  Street  .  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Whether  ^oin^  Abroad*  or 
to  the  Mountains,  Seashore 
or  Country,  one  additional 
pleasure  will  be    a   Box  of 


Pure   and  •^  Unequalled 

CANDIES. 

For  Sale  at  our  55  Retail 
Stores  and  by  Sales  Agents 
throu^out  the  Country. 


GUIDE   TO   THE   NEW   BOOKS 

{Continued  from  pace  26) 

not  only  of  the  chronological  sequence  of 
great  events,  but  of  happenings  which  were 
contemporaneous  in  different  colonies. 
Many  historical  works,  dealing  with  special 
topics,  give  readers  separate  and  distinct 
accounts  of  particular  colonies  or  States 
without  much  reference  to  the  relation  of 
such  topics  to  the  general  history  of  the 
whole  country.  Not  so  with  this  set  of  his- 
torical romances.  In  the  seventh  volume, 
for  example,  which  deals  with  the  seventh 
generation,  the  romantic  characters  intro- 
duced pass  first  through  a  political  crisis  in 
England,  are  then  transferred  to  Colonial 
Virginia,  pass  thence  to  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  and  see  the  founding  of  Phila- 
delphia, after  which  they  journey  to  New 
York  and  witness  the  Leisler  uprising,  the 
massacre  in  Schenectady,  and  later  visit 
Boston  and  Salem  in  the  witchcraft  times. 
The  reader  thus  sees  grouped  in  a  single 
volume  important  events  that  transpired 
simultaneously  in  remote  and  separate 
parts  of  the  country. 

Care  has  been  constantly  exercised  to 
make  each  voliime  a  logical  successor  to  the 
preceding  one  and  a  logical  preparation 
for  the  one  which  follows.  By  this  method, 
it  has  been  possible  to  meet,  in  the  sixth 
generation  dealt  with  in  the  series,  Colonel 
Henry  Washington,  who  fought  in  Crom- 
well's time  at  Worcester;  and  afterward  in 
another  volume  to  learn  of  the  migration  of 
the  Washingtons  to  Virginia,  and  then  to 
see  their  fortunes  traced  through  two  gener- 
ations until  we  are  introduced  at  West- 
moreland, Virginia,  to  the  youthful  George 
Washington.  Mr.  Markham's  writers  have 
made  good  use  of  their  opportunities. 
Their  literary  style  is  often  brilliant,  racy, 
and  entertaining.  The  volumes  link  to- 
gether, in  a  continuous  series,  each  follow- 
ing the  other  historically,  all  North  Ameri- 
can historj%  from  the  voyage  of  Columbus 
until  our  own  recent  times.  Care  has  been 
taken  to  deal  without  prejudice  with  racial, 
religious,  and  sectional  conflicts.  The 
characters  in  such  conflicts  have  been 
chosen  to  represent  both  sides,  each  being 
allowed  to  express  strong  feehng,  to  act 
passionately,  and  even  to  fight  and  die  for 
a  belief,  the  reader,  meanwhile,  being  a 
spectator  of  the  drama,  of  the  merits  of 
which  he  may  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Beginning  with  Columbus,  the  first 
writer  introduces  us  to  scenes  and  person- 
ages in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  as  con- 
nected with  the  discovery.  With  the  aid 
of  lavish  illustrations  drawn  from  all 
sources,  he  presents  a  living  picture  of  the 
age  of  discovery,  whence  we  pass  to  the 
quest  of  Eldorado  by  the  Spanish  adven- 
turers, ending  with  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  The  history  of  European  colo- 
nization in  North  America  then  follows, 
with  romantic  scenes  of  peril,  triumph, 
and  prospective  consolidation,  after  which 
we  are  brought  to  the  age  of  Washington 
and  the  founding  of  our  country  as  an 
independent  nation,  whose  union  was  for 
a  moment  disturbed,  but  eventually  con- 
firmed, by  the  War  of  Secession.  Finally 
we  come  to  the  present  age  of  imperialism, 
as  the  anti-imperialists  call  it,  or  of  expan- 
sion, as  It  is  styled  by  imperialists. 

If  the  reader  takes  up  any  one  volume, 


Siiperloi- to  Leinonnile 
rior^rord'N  Aeltl  I'liosphate 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  «lass  of  cold  water,  with 
snsjar,  makes  a  refreshing  drink. 
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he  will  find  as  real  a  romanoe  opened  to  his 
eyes  as  if  he  were  reading  a  volume  of 
Victor  Hugo,  or  the  elder  Dumas,  or  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  And  yet,  all  that  he 
reads  has  a  basis  literally  historic.  The 
facts  have  been  compiled  with  such  rare; 
skill  and  animation — moreover,  they  hav(> 
been  so  skilfully  fused  into  a  stirring  and 
realistic  narrative — as  to  captivate  the 
imagination  while  informing  the  mind. 

Mr.  Markham's  assertion,  in  his  intro- 
duction, that  these  volumes  constitute 
"the  only  entire,  authentic  history  of  any 
nation,  written  in  the  form  of  a  romance," 
will  not  be  disputed.  The  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  furnish  us  with  the  nearest 
exception.  Scott,  however,  did  not  under- 
take to  cover  the  whole  field  of  British 
history;  nor  did  he  write  his  novels  con- 
secutively, or  any  one  of  them  with  refer- 
ence to  a  predecessor  or  a  successor.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  arrange  the 
novels  of  Scott  as  a  uniform  and  chronologi- 
cal series.  This  has  been  in  a  way  success- 
ful, altho  serious  gaps,  and  other  hindrances 
to  unity  and  continuity,  were  found  to 
exist.  In  Mr.  Markham's  work,  however, 
we  have  well-ordered  continuity,  which 
indeed  was  provided  for  in  the  original  plan 
of  the  work. 

There  was  good  precedent  for  such  a 
method  of  teaching  American  history. 
History  in  its  earliest  forms  was  merely  a 
series  of  highly  colored  stories,  strung  to- 
gether on  the  line  of  some  fundamental 
principle.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  for 
instance,  are  mainly  taken  up  with  stories, 
wonder-tales,  and  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
individuals,  but  in  the  main  are  intended 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  world  of 
events  and  the  lives  of  men  are  directed  by 
the.  Providence  of  God.  So  too,  the  work 
of  the  Father  of  History,  Herodotus  of 
Halicarnassus:  it  is  chiefly  anecdotal  and 
gossipy.  After  reviewing  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  nations  of  the  then  known 
world,  that  historian  shows  that  Greece 
was  superior  to  them  all,  for  Greece  con- 
quered the  all  conquering,  the  Persians. 

Romance  indeed  is  a  light  word  to  apply 
to  such  a  series  of  highly  dramatic  and 
sometimes  tragical  episodes.  It  has  been 
said  that  if  the  life  of  even  an  ordinarj^ 
man  were  recorded  as  it  really  existed,  the 
story  would  be  found  to  be  as  fascinating 
as  a  novel  by  Balzac.  This  is  eminently 
true  in  the  ease  of  an  extraordinary  man. 
It  is  truest  of  all  of  a  nation  and  country 
like  our  own,  which  has  become  to-day  one 
of  the  greatest  world  powers  in  comnuTce, 
military  equipment,  the  arts  and  sciences. 

History  always  has  been  preeminently  a 
romance,  for  it  deals  with  passions,  suffer- 
ings, and  triumphs,  and  constantly  with 
heroic  lives.  In  earliest  times — in  Greece 
and  India,  for  instance — the  romance- 
chronicle  became  a  poem — for  poetry  pre- 
ceded prose  in  all  literatures.  Then  the 
writing  of  history  fell  into  the  hands  of 
real  historians,  chief  among  them  Thucyd- 
ides,  whose  very  style  is  thorny,  involved, 
and  hated  by  schoolboys.  Thueydides  is 
the  most  sulUle,  profound,  and  difficult  of 
all  Greek  writers  and  is  only  ])arallelc>d  in 
English  historic  literature  by  Gibbon  with 
his  stately  pomp.  Young  readers  love 
romance,  but  they  seldom  love  history, 
with  its  slow,  stately,  andt^oniewhat  tedious 
recital  of  names  and  dates.  Mr.  IMark- 
ham's  volumes  can  not  fail  to  attract  them 
to  historical  studies.     They  will  lead  them 
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For  Summer  Comfort  in  the 

Home 

IF  you  have  electric  lights  in  your  home  you  owe  it  to  the 
health   and   comfort   of   your  family  to    have   a   Western 
Electric  Fan.     Costs  less  than  a  half  cent  an  hour  to  operate. 

You  will  find  the  6-bladed  fan  illustrated  ideal  for  the  library, 
bedroom,  anywhere  in  the  house.  This  fan  is  noiseless  in 
operation.  Like  all  Western  Electric  Fans,  it  will  last  for 
many  seasons. 

Oscillating  Fan  for  Office  and  Shop 

Blows  a  Breeze  in  Every  Direction 

This  fan  constantly  sweeps  a  refreshing 
breeze  in  several  directions.  Can  be  ad- 
justed for  either  desk  or  wall  use  without 
tools.  Breeze  can  also  be  directed  up  and 
down  at  various  ane:les.    Beautifully  finished. 

There  is  a  dealer  near  you  who  handles  Western  Electric  Fans. 
If  you  do  not  know  him,  write  our  nearest  house  for  Booklet 
No.   8034.       It  will  help  you   select  just    the  fan  you  need. 

The  Wesfern  Electric  Company  Furnishes  Equipment  for  Every  Electrical  Need 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  five  million  "  Bell  "  Telephones 
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Nothing  is  so 
vital  to  the  life 
of  an    automo- 
bile as  a  proper  lubricant. 


The    following    elements    are    essential : 

Proper  Adhesiveness  : 

Adhesiveness  in  lubricating  oil  is  the 
property  of  cling-ing  to  metallic  surfaces. 
Polarine  has  the  correct  adhesive- 
ness for  motor  car  use. 

Proper  Cohesiveness  : 

Cohesiveness  in  an  oil  is  its  property 
of  clinging  together  to  maintain  a  proper 
film  between  wearing  surfaces.  Two 
oils  may  maintain  this  film  equally  well 
at  one  temperature,  yet  materially  differ 
from  each  other  at  another.  Polarine 
medntains  a  perfect  Blm  both  at  low 
temperatures  and  in  intense  heat. 

Low  Cold  Test: 

Many  oils  congeal  at  low  tempera- 
tures. This  interferes  with  the  operation 
of  a  car  in  cold  weather.  Polarine 
flows  freely  down  to  zero. 

Carbon  Proof: 

Carbon  deposit  has  lon^  been  the  com- 
monest cause  of  automobile  troubles. 
We  have  succeeded  in  practically  elimi- 
nating from  lubricating  oil  the  carbon 
forming  elements.  This  makes  a  great 
forward  stride  in  automobile  lubricants. 
Polarine  gives  practical  freedom 
from  carbon  deposit. 


The  Polarine  brand  covers  : 

Polarine  Oil,  sold  in  sealed  cans,  gallon  and 
five  gallon  sizes  ;  or  in  half  barrels  and  barrels. 

Polarine      Transmission     Lubricants     for 

transmission  and  differentials,  sold  in  three  con- 
sistencies, in  cans  of  convenient  size  ;  also  in 
half  barrels  and  barrels. 

i^olarine  Cup  Crease  and  Polarine  Fibre 
Grease,  the  latter  of  high  melting  point,  es- 
pecially adapted  to  use  on  universal  joints.  Sold 
in  round  cans. 

All  dealers  sell  Polarine  Lubricants  or  can  get 
them  for  you. 

If  you  own  a  motor  car  or  motor  boat  send  for 
our  booklet,  "Polarine  Pointers."  It  includes 
hints  on  lubrication  and  the  causes  of  motor 
troubles.     Write  our  nearest  agency. 
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to  love  such  studies.  These  volumes  make 
dry  bones  stand  on  feet;  they  supply  dry 
bones  also  with  flesh  and  blood,  making 
them  breathing  figures — active,  potent, 
and  alive. 

The  public  schools  and  the  higher  schools 
and  colleges  in  recent  years  have  given  to 
American  history  an  attention  which  was 
wholly  wanting  when  people,  now  in  middle 
or  later  life,  first  went  to  school.  This 
teaching,  and  celebrations  such  as  the 
Columbian  and  Louisiana  Purchase  World's 
Fairs,  have  spread  abroad  among  our  people 
an  interest  in  our  own  history  which  may 
now  be  said  to  have  become  keen.  The 
publication  of  new  standard  histories,  the 
writing  of  biographies  of  famous  Americans 
of  past  times,  and  the  success  with  which 
publishers  have  brought  them  out,  amply 
demonstrate  the  existence  and  extent  of 
this  new  interest. 

It  remains  true,  however,  that  the  readers 
of  such  books,  compared  with  the  numbers 
who  read  fiction,  "have  always  been,  and 
always  must  remain,  few.  Fiction  com- 
prizes quite  three-quarters  of  the  books 
which  circulating  libraries  give  out.  There 
should  exist,  therefore,  in  a  series  of  books, 
such  as  this,  setting  forth  as  they  do,  in  the 
garb  of  fiction,  the  history  of  America  for 
a  period  of  400  years,  an  opportunity  far 
greater  than  any  which  sober  histories  ever 
can  aspu-e  to  grasp.  If  has  often  enough 
been  said  of  the  English  people  (and  this 
is  true  as  well  of  Americans)  that  such 
knowledge  as  they  possess  of  British  history 
has  been  derived,  not  from  Hume,  or 
Froude,  or  Greene,  but  from  the  novels  of 
Scott  and  the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  So 
shall  it  be  found  true  in  future  of  many  who 
read  Mr.  Markham's  books.  To  them  they 
will  owe  their  chief  debt  for  knowledge  of 
American  history. 

The  successful  method  by  which  a  real 
character  and  a  fictitious  one  are  brought 
into  juxtaposition  may  be  seen  clearly  in 
the  following  passage,  in  which  Benedict 
Arnold  is  shown  at  West  Point  contempla- 
ting treason: 

"And  with  this  in  his  heart,  he  [Arnold] 
spoke  to  Major  John  Stevens,  his  aide, 
looking  the  while  through  the  window 
across  the  Hudson  to  the  bristling  heights 
of  West  Point.  John  gazed  up  from  his 
work  with  a  look  of  compassion;  his  devo- 
tion to  this  man  was  the  love  of  one  strong 
man  for  another.  'You  take  the  matter 
too  heavily,'  he  said,  presently.  '  'Tis  well 
known  that  Congress  has  little  weight  with 
the  country,  and  less  since  their  recent 
behavior  toward  you.  How  little  you 
have  been  harmed  by  the  miserable 
affair  is  shown  in  your  being  freely  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  such  an  im- 
portant post  as  this,  and  by  the  favor  in 
which  General  Washington  continues  to 
hold  you. ' 

"  'This  is  the  critical  position  of  the 
American  lines,'  John  went  on,  believing  he 
had  hit  upon  a  consolatory  theme,  'and  you 
are  here  as  fully  in  a  way  to  show  the 
country  what  a  brave  man  may  do,  as  you 
were  that  day  at  Freeman's  farm,  when  you 
drove  Burgoyne  to  bay.' 

"Arnold  turned  from  the  window,  his 
face  flushed,  full  of  excitement.  'Aye,  and 
I  mean  to  show  them  what  a  man  may  do ! ' 
he  cried,  pacing  the  room  with  uneven, 
hasty  step.  'Those  numskulls  in  Phila- 
delphia and  the  rest  of  the  pack  that  has 
hounded  me!  I  mean  to  show  them!  I 
mean  to  show  them  well ! ' 

"John,  perceiving  his  unusual  agitation, 
considered  it  best  to  say  no  more,  and  ap- 
plied himself  to  his  clerical  work  once  more, 
in  silence.     After  a  space,  Arnold  returned 
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to  the  chair  he  had  quitted,  and  fell  into 
abstraction. 

"  'John,'  he  said,  impulsively,  having 
thought  long  and  deeply,  'John,  would  you 
care  to  undertake  for  iTie  an  important 
mission  in  New  York?' 

"John  looked  up  quickly,  astonished  at 
what  the  other  said.  'How  mean  you?' 
he  asked,  wide-eyed.  '  If  there  is  aught  I 
can  do  for  you,  or  the  cause,  I  shall  go 
right  gladly.' 

"  '  lielike,  you  may  do  much,  my  friend,' 
return<!d  Arnold,  with  avert c^d  gaze. 

"John,  expressing  his  gratification  at  the 
prospects  of  rendering  a  service,  waited  for 
the  other  to  propound  the  errand. 

"  'It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  delicacy,' 
said  Arnold,  arising  and  moving  toward  the 
window  again,  as  tho  disturbed  and  unde- 
termined. 'It  is  a  matter  of  sucli  graven 
significance  that  I  have  refrained  from 
mentioning  it,  or  even  intimating  it,  to 
any  one.  Even  now  1  hesitate  to  speak  of 
if  further  to  you.' 

"  'It  would  be  un.seemly  in  me  to  press 
you  for  your  confidence,'  said  John,  re- 
spectfully. 'I — you  already  know  my 
loyalty  to  yourself,  and  to  our  arms.  My 
discretion,  of  course,  is  only  human.' 

"Arnold,  hastening  from  the  window, 
placed  an  arm  upon  his  aide's  shoulder. 
'In  faith,  John,  1  trust  you  in  both  far 
beyond  most  men,  or  I  should  not  have  so 
far  bro;*ched  this  subject.  And  now  1  have 
determined  to  go  on,'  he  continued,  briskly, 
taking  his  seat  again,  and  facing  John  with 
steady  gaze.  '  'Tis  a  scheme  I  have  had  in 
mind  for  upward  of  a  year,  that  I  would 
have  your  assistance  in  carrying  out.  Even 
as  long  ago  as  the  summer  I  was  in  Phila- 
delphia, when  (^ongress  was  spending  its 
spare  time  baiting  me,  I  was  tentatively 
laying  the  foundation  of  it.  In  that  sum- 
mer— prepare  to  be  astonished,  my  young 
friend,  at  my  temerity — in  that  summer 
I  fell  into  correspond(>nce  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  representing  myself  as  an  American 
general  who  inclined  to  change  his  alle- 
giance and  serve  with  the  British  army,  if 
all  could  be  arranged.  Aye,  well  you  may 
stare;  and  you  are  likely  to  stare  more  when 
you  learn  the  import  of  what  I  did. 

"  'The  correspondence  continued,  he 
writing  through  the  name  of  John  Ander- 
son, and  I  as  Augustus.  I  found  the  seed 
taking  root  with  him.  When  my  mis- 
fortunes clouded  about  me,  and  the  time 
seemed  fit  for  me  to  change  my  command, 
I  asked  for  and  got  this  crucial  post. 
Thereupon — prepare  to  be  further  amazed 
— thereupon,  I  let  fall  to  Clinton  hints  that 
Augustus  was  General  Arnold,  and  that  he 
contemplated  turning  the  fortress  of  West 
Point  over  to  the  English.  What  think 
you  of  that  move,  John?' 

"John  Stevens,  pale,  aghast,  pushed  his 
chair  back  from  the  table  with  a  grating 
noise,  and  ro.se  slowly  in  his  seat,  fixing  the 
other  with  a  look  of  horror.  '  I  should  say, 
sir,'  he  said,  hoarsely,  'that  imless  what  you 
tell  me  is  a  cruel  hoax,  your  beha\ior  is 
incredible.' 

"Arnold  laughed  nervously.  'Can  you 
see  no  other  interpretations  for  it? '  he 
asked,  coughing  b(>hind  his  hand. 

"  'In  God's  name,  what  are  you  coming 
at?'  cried  John,  springing  to  his  feet  and 
recoiling  from  the  man  in  fear  ami 
loathing." 

The  thirteen  volumes  are  printed  from 
large  type  on  calendered  paper,  and 
are  profusely  illustrated.  Altogether  over 
3,()(M)  pictures  are  presented.  The  (juality 
of  the  paper  employed  has  enabled  the 
printers  to  reproduce  the  pictures  in  the 
highest  style  of  the  half-tone  art.  In 
their  selection  extraordinary  care  has 
been  taken.  A  reasonable  familiarity  with 
American  history  will  not  prepare  any  one 
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for  more  than  a  few  of  these  pictures, 
so  many  being  quite  unfamiliar.  Manj' 
print-shops  in  several  cities  were  diligent  h' 
searched  in  order  to  obtain  them.  Photo- 
graphs must  also  have  been  secured  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  this  countr3%  and  after 
very  particular  and  industrious  efforts. 
Indeed,  the  remarkable  feature  of  this  work 
is  seen  at  once  to  be  the  beauty  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  illustrations.  An  immense 
amount  of  labor  must  have  been  spent  in 
gathering  those  which  throw  light  on  the 
connection  of  the  newly  discovered  America 
with  Eiu-ope.  The  roots  of  our  history 
strike  down  deep  into  the  country  of  the 
Alhambra  and  the  Tower  of  Belem,  of 
Philip  II.,  of  the  first  of  the  Tudors.  Many 
extremely  interesting  pictiu-es  make  this 
impressively  clear.  Many  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  adventurous  periods  in 
European  annals  are  here  unrolled  in 
pictured  pages.  Such  concentration  of 
pictorial  treasures  in  one  work  is  perhaps 
unprecedented  in .  historical  literature.  It 
produces  an  effect  of  freshness  and  novelty, 
even  when  a  picture  chances  to  represent 
famiUar  scenes  and  faces.  The  book  is 
printed  from  bold  type  on  fine  paper.  The 
whole  manufacture  in  fact  is  opulent  and 
faultless. 

Each  volume  has  been  supplied  with  an 
exhaustive  index  to  names,  subjects,  and 
events — not  an  index  to  characters  who 
never  had  existence,  but  rather  to  real 
persons  and  authentic  events  in  the  annals 
of  the  United  States.  Some  thirty  pages 
in  each  volume  are  devoted  to  an  index, 
which  gives  evidence  of  extreme  care, 
knowledge,  and  judgment  in  its  prepara- 
tion. The  historical  items  embraced  in  all 
the  indexes  number  upward  of  20,000. 

Orage,  A.  R.  Friedrich  Nietzsche — The  Diony- 
sian  Spirit  of  the  Age.  Frontispiece.  16mo,  pp. 
80.    Ctiicago:   A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    75  cents  net. 

Orbaan,  J.  A.  F..  Ph.D.  Sixtine  Rome.  Pp.  269 
New  York:    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.   1911. 

S2. 

Altho  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth  made  great 
changes  in  Roman  conditions  beyond  the 
building  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the 
Vatican  and  the  Ponte  Sixto,  the  term 
"Sixtine  Rome"  can  be  applied  only  to 
the  period  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  who  was 
Pope  from  1585  to  1590.  In  that  time, 
by  his  extreme  and  almost  incredible 
energj',  he  accomplished  wonderful  im- 
provements that  made  a  lasting  impress 
on  Rome.  To  the  student,  the  traveler, 
and  the  omnivorous  reader,  there  is  an 
unlimited  fund  of  fascinating  information 
in  the  present  volume,  but  one  must  know 
Rome  historicaUj^  and  topographicallj', 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, to  get  all  the  delight  and  the  detailed 
information  which  the  author  furnisiies. 
Closely  associated  with  the  great  Pope  was 
his  faAorite  architect  Domenico  Fontana. 
They  two  accomplished  the  buUding  of  the 
Aqueduct,  the  Porta  Furba,  the  fountain 
of  the  Aqua  Felice,  the  Sistine  Chapel 
in  Santa  INIaria  IVIaggiore,  the  transference 
of  the  Obelisk  to  the  square  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's,  and  coimtless  other  wonders, 
culminating  in  placing  the  dome  on  St. 
Peter's.  One  vvho  knows  and  loves  Rome 
will  get  much  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of 
this  book,  Avhich  presupposes  too  much 
actual  knowledge  to  interest  deeply  the 
casual  reader. 

Pankhurst,  E.  Svlvia.  The  Suffragette.  The 
History  of  the  Women's  Militant  Suffrage  Move- 
ment. 1905-1010.  Illustrated.  12mo.  pp.  517. 
New  York:  Sturgis  &  Wahon.    SI. 50  net. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

IT  is  a  pleasure  unspeakable,  after  wa- 
ding to  the  eyes  through  the  dusty 
•chaff  of  magazine  verse,  to  come  upon  one 
starry  poem  that  sets  even  the  oldest 
thought  in  a  new  way,  with  something  of 
rhythm  to  boot. 

If  only  poets  could  but  be  persuaded  to 
lock  their  effusions  in  a  drawer  f<  r  a  year — 
then  to  examine  each  poem  and  ask  if  it 
held  one  idea  whose  original  superscription 
had  not  betm  worn  to  a  smooth  unrecog- 
nizability  and  that  had  not  been  thinned 
by  the  fingering  of  unnumbered  hands! 
If  only  they  would  cease  to  mistake  an 
intense  itch  after  literary  notoriety  for 
literary  power  itself,  and  if  they  could  but 
distinguish  between  agony  of  spirit  and 
the  pinch  of  a  tight  shoe! 

There  is  no  particular  objection  to  the 
•callow  and  irregular  products  of  apprentice- 
ship, but  may  the  curse  of  Caedmus  fall 
upon  the  smooth  inanities  and  helpless 
mediocrities  of  those  versifiers  who  say 
nothing  with  elaboration.  We  have  pulled 
the  following  sonnet  from  our  heap  of 
scrap-clippings  and  are  printing  it  as  a 
sample  of  the  style  of  poetry  against  which 
this  miniature  tirade  is  directed. 


My  love  besought  me  at  the  droop  of  day, 

Wlien  twiliglit  showed  its  fading  fields  of  fawn, — 

"Where  is  that  isle  of  old  called  Avalon, 

The  blessed  isle  ,vhere  summer  dwells  alway, 

And  happiness  makes  its  eternal  stay? 

Has  it,  by  some  strange  magic,  been  withdrawn 
Beyond  the  portals  of  the  dusk  and  dawn, 

Hid  from  our  mortal  ken  perchance  for  ay?" 


Gazing  within  my  love's  upturned  eyes 
As  violet-deep  as  is  the  evening  star, 
And  fairer  far  for  me  to  look  upon, 
Unhesitant  I  answered  in  this  wise, — 

"O  tender  heart  of  hearts,  where'er  you  are 
There  evermore  to  me  is  Avalon!" 

No  real  flaw  can  be  picked  in  this  poem. 
The  melody  is  narcotic  in  its  sweetness, 
we  pass  through  fourteen  lines,  intellectu- 
ally untroubled  and  drenched  with  a  dew  of 
amiable  emotion.  But  when  we  read  the 
reams  of  such  stuff  as  this  that  are  reeled 
off  in  the  magazines  we  can  not  blame 
those  who  say  that  poetry  is  not  for  mature 
minds  occupied  with  the  serious  business 
of  living. 

The  "starry  poem"  this  week  we  dis- 
covered in  The  Forum  in  the  shape  of 
"The  Ghostly  Brother,"  written  by  the 
most  original  of  our  younger  American 
viTiters.  The  poem  deals  in  imaginative 
fashion  with  the  terrible  gift  of  immortality 
and  touches  upon  that  great  outer  mystery 
of  which  everything  can  be  aHirmed  and 
denied. 

The  Ghostly  Brother 

By  Jon.N  G.   Neihardt 

Brother,  Brotlier,  calling  me. 

Like  a  distant  surfy  sea; 

Like  a  wind  Ihat  moans  and  grieves 

All  night  long  about  the  eaves — 

Let  me  rest  a  little  span: 

Long  I've  followed,  followed  fast; 

Now  I  wish  to  be  a  man. 

Disconnected  from  tlie  ^'ast ! 

Let  me  stop  a  little  while. 

Feel  this  snug  world's  pulses  beat. 

Glory  in  a  baby's  smile, 

Hear  it  prattle  round  my  feet; 
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Eat  and  sleep  and  love  and  live. 
Thankful  ever  for  the  dawn; 
Wanting  what  the  world  eaji  Kive — 
With  the  cosmic  curtains  drawn. 

Brother,  Brother,  break  the  guirs  ! 
Burst  the  prison.  Son  of  Power .' 
Product  of  forgotten  lives. 
Seedling  of  the  Final  Flower  ! 
What  for  you  are  nights  and  dans. 
Drifting  snow  or  rainy  flaw. 
Love  or  hate  or  blame  or  praise. 
Heir  unto  the  Outer  Awe? 


I  am  breathless  from  tlie  flight 
Through  the  speed-cleft,  awful  Night! 
Panting,  let  me  rest  awhile 
In  this  pleasant  etlier-isle. 
Here,  content  with  little  things, 
How  the  witless  dweller  sings! 
Rears  his  brood  and  steers  his  plow. 
Nursing  at  the  breasts  of  Now! 
O,  this  little  world  is  blest — 
Brother,  Brother,  lej-  me  rest! 

I  am  you  and  you  are  I ! 
When  the  world  is  cherished  most. 
You  shall  hear  my  haunting  ery. 
See  me  rising  like  a  ghost! 
I  am  all  that  you  have  been, 
Are  not  now  but  soon  shall  he; 
Thralled  awhile  by  dust  and  din — 
Brother,  Brother,  follow  me  ! 

'Tis  a  lonesome,  endless  quest; 
I  am  weary;  I  would  rest. 
Tho  I  seek  to  fly  from  you, 
Liive  a  shadow,  you  pursue. 
Do  I  love? — ,vou  share  the  kiss. 
Leaving  only  half  the  bliss. 
Do  I  conquer? — you  are  there, 
Claiming  half  the  victor's  share. 
When  the  night-shades  fray  and  lift, 
'Tis  your  veiled  face  lights  the  rift. 
In  the  sighing  of  tlie  rain, 
Your  voice  goads  me  like  a  pain. 
Happy  in  a  narrow  trust, 
Let  me  serve  the  lesser  will: 
One  brief  hour — and  then  to  dust 
O,  the  dead  are  very  still! 

Brother,  Brother,  follow  hence  ! 
Ours  the  wild,  unflagging  speed 
Through  the  outer  oralis  of  sense, 
Follow,  follow  where  I  lead  ! 
Love  and  hate  and  grief  and  fear — 
'Tis  the  geocentric  dream: 
Only  shadows  linger  here. 
Cast  by  the  Eternal  Gleam! 
Follow,  follow,  follow  fast ! 
Some^rhere  out  of  time  and  place. 
You  shall  lift  the  veil  at  last. 
You  shall  look  upon  my  face. 
Look  upon  my  face  and  die. 
Solver  of  the  Mystery  ! 
I  am  you  and  you  are  I — 
Brother,  Brother ,  follow  me! 

A  critic  of  standing  has  styled  the  fol- 
lowing poem  as  one  of  the  few  greatest  of 
modern  lyrics.  "You  Must  Mean  More" 
{Harper's  Weekly)  is  surely  among  the  very 
aristocracy  of  verse;  it  moves  with  the 
rustle  of  silken  phrases.  But  it  approaches 
that  conscious  technical  perfection  which 
so  often  precedes  decadence  in  an  art. 

"You    Must    Mean    More" 

By  Richard  Le  Gallienne 

You  must  mean  more  than  just  this  hour. 
You  perfect  thing  so  subtly  fair, 

Simple  and  complex  as  a  flower. 
Wrought  with  such  planetary  care; 

How  patient  the  eternal  power 

That  wove  the  marvel  of  your  hair. 
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How  long  the  sunliKht  an'l  tlip  spa 
Wove  and  rewove  this  rippiiii«  gold 

To  rhythms  of  eternity; 

And  many  a  flashing  thing  grew  old 

Waiting  this  miracle  to  be; 
And  painted  marvels  manifold. 

Still  with  his  work  unsatisfied, 

Eager  each  new  effect  to  try, 
The  solemn  artist  cast  aside, 

Kainbow  and  shell  and  butterfly, — 
As  some  stern  blacksmith  scatters  wide 

The  sparks  that  from  his  anvil  lly. 

How  many  shells,  whorl  witliiii  whorl. 
Litter  the  marges  of  the  sphere. 

With  wrack  of  unregarded  pearl, 
To  shape  that  little  thing  your  ear: 

Creation,  just  to  make  one  girl. 

Hath  travailed  witli  exceeding  fear. 

The  moonlight  of  forgotten  seas 

Dwells  in  your  eyes,  and  ou  your  tongue 

The  honey  of  a  million  bees. 
And  all  the  sorrow  of  all  song; 

You  are  the  ending  of  all  these. 

The  world  grew  old  to  make  you  young. 

All  Time  hath  traveled  to  this  rcse — 
To  the  strange  making  of  this  face 

Came  agonies  of  fires  and  snows; 

And  Death  and  April,  nights  and  days 

Unnumbered,  unirnagined  throes. 

Find  in  this  Hower  their  meeting-place. 

Strange  Artist,  to  my  aching  thought 
Give  answer:    all  the  patient  power 

That  to  this  perfect  ending  wrought — 
Shall  it  mean  nothing  but  this  hour 

Say  not  that  it  is  all  for  naught 
Time  brings  Eternity  a  flower. 

These  verses  from  The  Westminster  Ga- 
zette are  unseasonable  by  four  months,  but 
we  will  print  them  before  they  become 
mislaid.  They  describe  the  end  of  sum- 
mer. Philosophize  as  we  may,  death  is 
a  fearful  fact,  and  everything  that  comes 
to  an  end  has  in  it  a  hint  of  death. 

An  Enemy 

By  Harold  Begbie 

O  Summer,  weep  to  .see  this  havoc  done 
By  cruel  winds  that  hate  thy  benison; 
Dead  crocus  and  the  broken  daffodil 
Make  sad  the  earth:    no  glowing  blos.soms  thrill 
To  dawns  of  tenderness  and  eves  of  peace; 
Snow  chills  the  surly  sky  and  gales  do  never  cease. 

Only  the  primrose  in  her  harboring  bank 
For  gentle  welcome  thou  shalt  find  to  thank. 
All  else  that  raised  to  thee  a  jocund  head 
Lieth  a-dying  or  is  perished. 
Earth's    strewn    with    ruin    of    the    young-eyed 
Spring, 
Dirges  are  all  the  songs  our  bravest  birds  can  sing. 

My  garden  hides  from  heaven  her  sorrowed  face. 
No  garden  now;  rather  a  burial-place 
For  tender  infancy  that  laughed  in  vain; 
Beauty  and  innocence  and  hope  are  slain; 
Something  that  hateth  God's  fair  universe 
Hath  set  on  April's  brow  the  winter  of  its  curse. 

'Tis  wanton,  O  'tis  wanton  to  destroy 
This  slender  loveliness  Ciod  made  for  joy. 
He  who  did  turn  the  first  year's  timorous  eyes 
From  winter's  grave  to  spring's  resurgent  skies; 
O  winds,  ye  make  Him  break  His  ancient  word, 
■Whence  comes  your  pow'r  to  flaunt  the  everlasting 
Lord? 


Well,  well, 

this  sure  is  stackin* 

up  against  a 

good  thing 

This  is  being  annexed 
to  real  pipe-smokin' 
scrum  ptiousness. 

Son,  if  you  are  still  hangin'  in 
the  offing — if  you're  still  pipe- 
shy — if  you're  still  mussin'cut 
plug  or  worryin'  your  tongue 

with    thistle-prick  mixtures 

come  over. 

There's  a  joy-smoke  comin' 
to  you— a  little  old  session 
with  Prince  Albert  and  your 
jimmy  pipe  that  will  settle 
the  tobacco  question  for  you 
mighty  quick. 

Now  this  is  straight  talk — no 
sashayin'round  the  dictionary: 

Prince  Albert  is  the  largest- 
selling  pipe  tobacco  in  the 
world,  because  it's  what 
men  want — sweet,  cool,  fra- 
grant, satisfying  smoke,  and 
it  can  t  sting  your  tongue. 

Produced  by  patented  process 
that  takes  out  the  bite  ;  no 
other  tobacco  can    be  like    it. 

Every  live  smoke  shop  is 
a  place  to  buy  P.  A.  Your 
choice  of  the  tidy  red  tm 
for  IOC,  red  cloth  bag  lined 
with  weather-proof  paper 
for  a  nickel,  half-pound 
and  pound  humidors. 
Tumble  now. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
Winslon-Salem,  N.  C. 


A  Gold  Bond  That  Pays  5 

(^       interest,  Guaranteedior  lo  years,  payable 
jr\     every  six  months,  convertible   into  cash 


^^^■|    /yj     before  that  time  if  you  wish.     Issued  in 
^     ^1  denominationsof  5ioo.oo  or  #1,000.00  and 

H     ^1    yw/Zv/Jro/tr/ff/by  the  entire  resources  of  the  bank. 

^k^^V  Write  for  full  details  and  booklet. 

^^     GUARANTEE  TRUST  &  BANKING  CO. 

Capital  Stock  $500,000.00  Atlanta,  Ga. 


TYPEWRITERS  l\VJ',l^ 


C-,,-  OC  (.»  (Cn  '"  *■'>  ""'s  "i  IsTKVtrnir.  Our 
OaVe  $^D  10  $0U  -Fartory  Rebuilt"  Tj-pewriieni  »re 
ptdea  III  qii;ilit>,  C'-ii-iiiion  &ud  lot.ks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  cfiiivtntclion  and  »«•  v-.table  in  every  way.  Buy  from  the 
largest  facti^rv  in  lb*  «or!-i  uith  branch  stores  in  leadine  fitiea. 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  n^ainj-t  def«-t  in  norkman- 

^^^^      sb^l*  anil  ututeritl.      Whre  f-^r  c.*»t'\li>i:ae  aad  aiiiirrst 
^^^^^  if  nenrr^t  ti'iiich  .tfi.-e. 

^^9^^      American  Writing  Machine  Co 
Bjjaja^        ti-^  Broadway.  New  York 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  reooivod  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and"  prizes  f roni  expo- 
sitions, governments,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions. 


The  ORDtN.^ITT  Garbage  Can  is  a 
Bbeedimq  Place  fob  Flies 


Witt's  Can  is  Fly-proof 


Health  otticers  everywhere  warn  us 
against  the  disease-spreading  ily.  The 
garbage  can  with  the  lid  half  olif  or  warped 
so  that  it  doesn't  fit  snug — with  a  leaky 
bottom  or  a  split  in  the  side  where  it  is 
soldered  together — is  one  of  the  worst 
breeding  places  for  flies. 

The  lid  on  a  WITT  can  (its  closely  do«Ti  over  the 
rim,  makes  the  can  air-tight,  water-tight,  ixlor-proof. 
jiy-prfof.  The  W  ITT  can  looks  neat  and  will  out- 
last three  ordinary  cans,  is  tire  and  rust-proot. 
'"i  "Look  for  the  Vellow  Ijbel."  If  your  dealer 
hasn't  the  Witt  Can.  we  will  supply  you  direct 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  COMPANY 

Dept.  K    2118-24  WibcImU  Are.  Cincuuti.  0. 


Witt: 
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The  Picnic  Necessity 

On  outings  Thermos  adds  to  your 
convenience  and  enjoyment.  It  saves 
bother,  work  and  money.  Thermos  keeps 
liquids  or  solids  ice  cold  or  steaming  hot 
until  you  wish  them.  And  you  can  have 
a  delicious  drink  or  a  dainty  luncheon 
wherever,  whenever  you  want  it. 
Thermos  is  always  ready.  Don 't  dream 
of  going  on  a  picnic  without  Thermos. 

Pint  Thermos  Bottles  $  1 .00  up 
Quart       "  "  2.00 

Complete  Lunch  Kits    2.50  " 

At  home,  in  nurserj'  or  sick  room,  when  motor- 
ing, yachting,  traveling,  anywhere,  everywhere, 
all  the  time— you  need  Thermos.  Voii  can't  ap- 
preciate what  is  in  the  Thermos  Bottle  for  you 
until  you  own  and  use  one. 

But  for  your  own  sake  avoid  worthless  imita- 
tions. The  name  Thermos  is  stamped  on  every 
Thermos  article.  Ask  to  see  Thermos  at  any 
first  class  store. 

To  aid  you  in  selecting  the  particular  Thermos 
article  you  need,  we  will  send  our  interesting 
illustrated  46-page  booklet.  It  is  FREE-a  Post 
Card  brings  it.    WRITE  NOW. 

For  sale  al  all  good  stores. 

American    Thermos    Bottle    Co.    ^ 
Thermos  Building,  New  York 


M 
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BRANN 

THE 

ICONOCLAST 

HIS  WRITINGS 

SPEECHES 
AND  LECTURES 

Published  in  2  volumes  cloth 
binding.      464      pages      each. 

PRICE  $3.00  NET.  PER  SET. 

Add  30c  for  postage. 
Discount  to  dealers  in  quantities. 
For  sale    by   all    Booksellers     and    News 
Companies,  or  remit  direct  to  us. 

HERZ    BROTHERS 

PUBLISHERS 

^^ WACO.  TEXAS.  U.  S.  A. 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

A    TRAINED    NURSE    IN    MEXICO 

A  T  a  time  when  the  insurrection  was  at 
■^^*-  its  very  worst,  a  young  trained  nurse, 
Annette  B.  Cowles  by  name,  started  out 
bravely  to  make  the  journey  to  Mexico 
City.  She  was  quite  the  only  woman  left 
on  the  train  as  it  quit  El  Paso  on  the 
evening  of  January  21,  but  was  not  over- 
alarmed  at  this  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
traveling  alone,  and  had  always  been 
treated  courteously  by  the  "people  of  the 
South."  The  insurrectos,  also,  had  been 
remarkably  quiet  for  a  month  or  more,  and 
she  felt  little  fear  on  their  account.  She 
retired  early  and  was  just  sinking  off  into 
a  dreamful  sleep  when  loud  cries  of 
"Madero!"  and  "Viva  Orozco!"  rent  the 
air.  But  ISIiss  Cowles's  own  story  is 
prettily  told  in  the  last  issue  of  Collier's. 
She  says  there: 

Instantly  it  flashed  through  my  mind: 
we  are  held  up  by  the  insurrectos.  I  at 
once  raised  the  curtain  to  look  out,  and  my 
feelings  may  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed when  I  tell  you  I  looked  into  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  pointed  at  my  head. 

Quick  as  thought  I  lowered  the  curtain, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  ■nnndow  at  the 
foot  of  my  berth  was  shattered  into  a 
thousand  pieces,  probably  broken  by  the 
butt  of  a  gun.  For  an  instant  I  thought 
I  would  faint,  but  realized  as  quickly  that 
now  was  the  time  for  my  wits  to  be  about 
me,  so  I  neither  fainted  nor  screamed. 
The  door  of  the  Pullman  was  broken  in, 
and,  amid  the  awful  confusion  of  voices 
and  broken  glass,  I  heard  a  voice  ring  out 
in  command:  ''Cuidado!"  "Cuidado!" 
(Careful!  Careful!) — and  it  was  reassuring, 
I  can  tell  you.  The  conductor  and  brake- 
man  from  our  car  were  taken  off  and 
searched,  and  then  the  train  was  searched. 

Thej',  the  insurrectos,  had  expected  to 
find  a  gentleman  of  political  prominence  on 
the  train,  and  so  perfect  is,  or  was,  their 
scout  duty  that  they  knew  he  had  booked 
for  lower  nine — I  was  in  lower  eight,  and 
that  was  why  I  was  given  the  extra  atten- 
tion of  gun  and  broken  window.  The 
gentleman  in  question  boarded  the  train  at 
Juarez,  but  owing  to  damaged  bridge  and 
consequent  delay,  and  very  possibly  to  ap- 
prehensions, got  off  the  train  just  before 
it  left  Juarez.  The  car  was  in  darkness, 
the  lights  being  cut  off,  but  it  was  searched 
very  carefully  nevertheless.  I  should  say 
fully  two  hundred  men  went  through,  look- 
ing in  each  section,  asking  the  nationality 
of  the  occupant,  and  on  the  lookout  for 
firearms.  I  sat  up  in  my  berth  and  was 
looked  at  by  four  hundred  pairs  of  eyes, 
lighted  up  by  as  many  matches.  On  find- 
ing a  lady,  they  almost  without  exception 
assured  me  that  I  was  safe,  some  apolo- 
gizing for  intruding.  It  was  not  reassur- 
ing, however,  to  remember  that  I  was  the 
only  lady  on  the  train;  that  we  were  sur- 
rounded by  four  hundred  insurrectos;  that 
our  train  was  held  up  somewhere  on  the 
plains;  that  a  gun  had  been  pointed  at 
my  head  and  a  A\'indow  broken  at  my  feet ; 
but  kind  Nature  came  to  my  relief,  and  I 
went  to  sleep  and  slept  soundly  for  one 
hour  and  a  half.     When  I  awakened  I  was 


This  Much  Cream 
in  Jersey  Milk 

The  shaded  portion  of  this  bottle  shows 
the  exact  proportion  of  cream  in  a 
bottle  of  milk  taken  at  random  from 
the  delivery  wagonof  a  Michigan  dairy 
farm  where  only  Jer- 
sey cows  are  kept. 
This  kind  of  milk 
pleases  the  consumer. 
It  builds  trade:  com- 
mands top  prices. 

A  big  Michigan  creamery 
receives  the  milk  from 
1100  cows.  One  of  these 
is  a  Jersey  whose  1910 
^\      product  was  511.2  lbs. 
u     butter-fat.     323    such 
cows  would  pro- 
duce as  much  as  the 
1100  did. 

Facts  proving  the 
Jersey  to  be  the  most 
economical  producer 
of  milk  for  all 
dairying  purposes 
will  be  sent  free  on 
request  to 


^ 


Ask  your 
dealer  for  | 
Jersey  Milk. , 
It  is  30%  ^ 
richer. 


AMERICAN  JERSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 

8  West  nth  St., New  York 


$18 


USE  THIS  PORTABLE  ^fO 
Type  writer  10^  days  FREE    ^  '%» 

Learn  at   our  risk  how 
thoroutrhly  practical  and 
indispensftt>le    this 
micigt't    t.vpewri- 
ter  is.     Think 
of  it— A  stan- 
dard keyboard 
typewriter 
of  84  charac- 
ters    carried 
in  n  CH-e  2 X ,') 
1 11  in.;  and 
w  e  i  K  h  i  n  K 
but  414  lbs  ! 
Slips     into 

your  ynp  or  Muir  pocket  lilii-  a  lumk.  Own  a  HPiiiU'tt 
and  be  always  reaii.v  to  turn  out  neat,  business-like  letters, 
or  error-proof  orders,  on  train  or  in  hotel,  business  place 
or  home.  It  will  save  Its  cost  in  a  few  weeks  Price  is  only 
SI  8  because  it's  amazinKly  simple.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalog  and  10 davs"  free  trial  offer.  Ropirseniativ.'snant.  d. 
A.  G.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co  .  366  Broadway.  New  York  City 


CREAMED  ASPARAGUS  ^ 

CAULIFLOWER.  GREEN  PEAS 

and  many  other  vegetables,  where 
milk  is  used  in  the  cooking,  are  made 
creamy,  rich,  digestible,  and  are  de- 
lightfully flavored  by  the  use  of 

BORDEN'S 

EAGLE  BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 


On  request,  zve 
will  be  pleased  to 
mail  you  our  little 
booklet  of  Recipes. 
It  zvill please  you. 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"Leaders  of  Quality 
New  York 
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ready  for  anything;  I  again  raised  my 
curtain,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the  won- 
derful sight.  Camp-fires  dotted  the  plains, 
and  around  each  fire  from  six  to  ten  men 
were  busy  getting  breakfast.  To  describe 
the  scene  is  impossible.  The  men  with 
thtnr  blankets  around  their  shoulders,  guns 
either  in  their  hands  or  slung  over  the 
back,  big  sombreros,  ruddy  firelight, 
horses  neighing  and  champing  in  a  corral, 
saddled  and  ready  for  action — the  pungent 
odor  of  coffee  being  wafted  in,  and  over  all 
the  wonderful  break  of  day.  It  needed  a 
Remington  with  pencil  and  brush  to  do 
justice  to  the  wonderfully  dramatic  scene. 
One  forgot  one's  fears  in  looking  on,  and 
■was  rather  filled  with  amazement. 

At  seven  o'clock  she  bravely  ventured 
■out,  taking  the  Mexican  conductor  with 
her  as  an  escort.     She  continues: 

We  walked  all  over  the  camp,  not  a  word 
being  spoken  to  us,  the  men  looking  very 
peaceful  instead  of  warlike,  as  they  had 
during  the  night.  We  found  out  that  a 
battle  had  been  fought  between  Federals 
and  Insurrectos  at  El  Carmen  a  few  days 
ago,  and  my  curiosity  and  sympathy  were 
aroused  to  know  what  had  become  of  the 
wounded.  The  conductor  made  inquiries, 
and  we  learned  that  the  wounded  were  being 
brought  in,  but. none  had  yet  reached  the 
•«amp.  I  then  offered  my  services  to  do 
what  I  could  for  any  of  the  men  who  might 
need  attention,  and  the  offer  was  accepted 
with  graciousness  and  thanks. 

Two  amusing  incidents  helped  to  enliven 
the  night,  she  tells  us — 

When  the  train  first  stopt  I  heard,  or 
rather  felt,  something  or  some  one  go  over 
my  bed,  then  absolute  quietness  until  after 
the  men  had  finished  their  search,  when  I 
again  heard  the  same  thing  scrambling 
down.  On  putting  my  head  out  between 
the  curtain  I  saw  the  porter  descending. 
I  said:  "What  were  you  doing  over  my 
berth?"  and  his  reply  was  characteristic 
of  his  race.  He  said:  "Sure,  Missus,  I 
knew  you  were  de  only  lady  on  de  train 
and  it  was  just  naturally  the  safest  place 
to  get."  The  cook,  a  good  old  Virginian 
darky,  locked  himself  in  his  httle  kitchen 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  de- 
serves a  place  in  the  history  of  the  revolu- 
tion. After  writing  it,  he  lost  it,  and  it 
was  found  the  next  morning,  much  to  the 
joy  of  the  possessor.  It  reads  Uke  this: 
"My  dear  Libbie — -We  are  surrounded  by 
the  insurrectos,  and  I  do  not  know  if  I  will 
ever  live  to  see  you  again ;  be  good  and  true 
and  virtuous  as  you  have  ever  been  .  .  . 
they  are  at  my  door  again.  Lord,  have 
mercy  on'my  soul.     Your  loving  hubbj- — " 

The  train  from  the  South  had  been  held 
up  in  much  the  same  manner  as  our  train 
had  been,  but  with  less  commotion.  On 
it  were  many  ladies  whom  I  shall  ever  re- 
member with  gratitude.  About  one  o'clock 
of  that  afternoon  they  brought  in  two  men, 
one  shot  through  the  shoidder,  the  other 
wounded  in  the  hip;  both  had  been  wounded 
three  or  four  days  previously.  Never  was 
I  so  glad  of  my  training  and  experience  as 
a  trained  nurse.  I  knew  that  each  train 
carries  what  is  called  an  emergency  box. 
This  I  asked  for  and  got,  drest  the 
wounds,  and  saw  my  men  mount  their 
horses  and  ride  off.  I  had  just  finished 
washing  my  hands  when  word  came  that 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

IN  announcing  Model  XXIV-B  for  1912,  we  call  attention  to  the  grace- 
ful lines,  luxurious  appointments  and  perfect  mechanical  construc- 
tion. It  is  the  best  car  that  the  Autocar  Company — one  of  the  oldest 
automobile  manufacturers  in  the  United  States — -has  ever  turned  out. 
The  1912  Autocar  will  give  you  more  value  and  better  service 
than  you  can  get  elsewhere  at  even  a  higher  price.  This  is  a  strong 
statement,  but  a  true  one.  The  more  you  examine  other  automobiles, 
the  more  certainly  you  will  come  back  to  the  Autocar. 

Model  XXIV-B  has  thirty-seven-inch  wheels,  one-hundred-and- 
seventeen-inch  wheel  base,  and  a  thirty-horse-power  motor.  An  im- 
portant feature  that  makes  for  comfort  is  the  low,  roomy  seats, 
upholstered  in  French  hand-buffed  leather,  with  generous  space  for 
foot  room  between  the  seats. 

Price  includes  complete  equipment — extra  tire,  trunk  rack,  speed- 
ometer, electric  and  bulb  horns;  rain  vision  wind-shield,  mohair  top 
and  boot,  motor-driven  tire  pump,  clock,  two  gas  lamps,  three 
electric  and  oil  combination  lamps,  gas[tank,  Truffault-Hartford  shock 
absorbers  and  full  set  of  tire  chains. 

Interchangeable    Fore-Door     <t07'%n     Touring  Car  without  Fore-    tOCCrt 
Touring  Car  .  .     ^P^  /  OU    d^^^ ^^ZDOU 


Write  for   Catalog  Series  No.  5  K 


THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  FACTORY,  ARDMORE,  PA. 

Manufacturers  of  I^leasure  and  Commercial  Jlotor  Vehicles  Ksfablished  1S07 

SAIiES  A.\I>  SKRVICK  IIl'ILUI\<;>< 
I'Hli.ADKI^PIIIA  VKWTOKK  RO<«T4»\ 

23d  and   Market  Streets  428-430  We«t  19th  Street  Beacon  St.— Commonwealtli  At*. 
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A  side-by -side  comparisonjwith  other  diction- 
aries of  the  English  langfuage  again  and  again 
se//s  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


An  Attractive 

AU- 
Metal 

Garage 

Frame  of  steel.  Roof,  sides,  window  frames  and 
sash  of  heavy  gausre.  corrugated  .-Vmerican  In^ot 
Iron,  that  pure,  riist-resiscing  metal  that  wears 
without  change. 

The  Ohio  Portable 

is  tire-proof,  tliiefproof,  storm-proof,  li;.;htninp 
proof,  vandal-proof,  yet  the  cost  is  less  than  wood. 
The  yearly  rent  vou  now  pay  the  public  garage 
will  pay  for  the  Ohio.  Easy  to  erect.  Looks  well 
anywhere.  A  practical,  artistic  building  such  as 
you  would  have  designed  especially  for"  yourself. 
Various  sizes.    $135  up. 

.Also  other  styles  of  portables  for  contractors, 
shelter  houses,  etc. 

Write  fjr  iUustiiUfJ  f.uJcr  tufiiy. 

THE  OHIO  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

Station  A,  Middletown,  Ohio 

Live  Dealers  Wanted.      Write  for  Special 
Proposition 


Pump  Water  Without  Cost 

You  can  have  running  water  pumped  to  any 
part  of  your  suburban  house  or  (arm  with- 
out the  expense  of  running  an  engine.  The 

IViaqara  Hydraulic  Ram 


runs  by  water  pressure— its  first  cost 
is  the  only  cost.  Better  than  engines 
or  windmills.     Write  for  catalogue  ' 
K,  and  guaranteed  estimate. 
NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
7.M    Ml.  (I   lil.li.-..  I'tiil,.'!.  Iphi.i.  Fsclory,  Chester,  P». 


SINCE  1795  FAVORITE 

^^  FOR  INFLAMED   AND   WEAK 


EYE  WATFR 


Gives  __ 

almost  instant  relief  ~ 

and  is  easily  applied.        For  bathing 
the  eyes^t  is  indispensable     Booklet  frve 


TELL  ME  YOUR  FOOT  TROUBLES 

It  will  ease  your  Mind; 

I  will  ea<e  your  Feet. 
Enlarged    Joints    Reduced    and 

Toes  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDTS  (P.tcnl)  "Perfection" 

TOE  SPRING 

W.'ril     r»t      '  T\Ct, 

with  fttix  u^o. 

S<'nt  on  ail  .    d    if 

nol  as  roprii,  ni.  d 
Ts^  Mr  iHproved  lastrp  Arrli  Sapporier 

\^^^_  for  "Flat   FiH>t  "   aud  hr^.tkcn-vlown    ia- 

^^^  st^-p.     S«*nd  v^utlinr   of   fix>t.      Full    p*r- 

tii'ul&rs  and  advtci-'  KRKK,  iu  plain  sealed  eorelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT.  Foot  Specialist 

Dept.  VP,  163  West  23d  Street.  NEW  YORK 
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Pay 
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Abroad 

With 

''A.B.A." 

Cheques 


These  cheques  are  so  well  and  favor- 
ably known  in  all  countries  as  to  be 

accepted  not  only  by  hotels  and 
banks,  but  also  by  numerous  other 
classes  who  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  pleasure  of  tourists. 

Wherever  you  travel,  you  can  "pay 
your  way"  with  "A.  B.  A."  Cheques 
and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  risk 
and  inconvenience  of  carrying  actual 
money.  These  cheques  make  easy 
dealings  with  strangers,  by  identify- 
ing you.  They  are  sold  in  handy 
wallets  made  up  of  $10,  $20,  $50  and 
$100  cheques  in  amounts  to  suit. 

■Write  to  Bankers  Trust  Company,  7  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  for  information  as  to 
where  you  can  obtain  the  cheques  in  your 
vicinity  and  a  copy  of  interesting  booklet, 
"  The  International  Exchange  for  Trav. 
elers." 


BUY  TH€M    FROM  YOUR  OWN    BANKCR 

OR   IF  He  CANNOT  SUPPLY  THCM   APPLY  TO 
BANKCRS   TRUST  COMPANY,   N£W  YORK  CITY 
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UNDERFEED  investment 

Save  y2to^/^of  Coal  BUls 

THE  most  sensible  thing  to  do  in  summer  is  to 
get  rid  of  old,  unsatisfactory  heating  sys- 
tems and  install  one  that  will  not  only  pay  for 
itself  but  add  to  the  renting  or  selling  value  of 
any  building. 

WILLIAMSON 

UNDERFEEDHSI 

Warm  Air  Furnaces-Hot  Water  or  Steam  Boilers 

insure  clean,  even  heit  at  kiutcoH,  because  they  burn  ckeafetl 
slack  and  pea  or  buckwheat  sizes  of  hard  and  soft  coal,  which  would 
tii.otker  fire  in  ordinary  heating  plants.    Consume  smoke.  f 

H.  J.  Hanizan,  301  Hazlttt  Ave,  Canton,  Ohio,  uirittK  "Have 
aied  an  Underfeed  five  years.  Best  farnace  I  ever  heard  of,  €ive$ 
even  temperature  at  att  times.  We  have  June  weather  in  our  home 
all  winter  at  coal  cost  that  hat  never  exceeded  H4  for  heating  eight 
wooms  attteason, " 

Heating  plans  o!  our  Engineering  Corps  are  FREE.  Fillin  the 

coupon  below  and  return  TODAY  lor  FREE   booklets  aod 

fac-simile  testimonials. 

Ib^i^-willi  AMsbN'co"  ^~giiS[i;>>;^- 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  how  to  cut  down  the  cost  of 

my  coal  bills  irom  50%  iobb%%.  Send  me— FREE 


UNDERFEED  IX'lXt 

AAArritt 


(lnd<cat«  by  X  Book, 
let  Jrou  deitro) 


.  N  une  of  voai  dealci. 


the  ambulance  wagons  were  coming  in,  and 
would  I  look  after  the  men?  The  wagons 
were  brought  alongside  the  train,  and 
when  I  looked  and  saw  the  suffering  and 
misery  my  heart  almost  failed  me.  The 
only  place  to  work  was  in  the  open,  the  car 
not  affording  room  for  the  patients  to  lie 
down.  Blankets  were  spread  on  the  sand, 
and  the  men  laid  on  them.  At  this  point 
Mr.  James  R.  Garfield  made  himself 
known  to  me,  and  together  we  worked  for 
hours,  helped  by  many  willing  hands.  And 
what  work  it  was!  What  courage  and 
bravery  those  poor  men  showed!  It  was 
wonderful!  One  felt  in  the  presence  of 
great  heroes.  One  old  man  was  horriblj' 
shot  through  the  arm,  bones  completely 
shattered,  the  ball  passing  out  below  the 
shoulder-blade;  three  days  he  had  been 
wounded,  and  ail  that  had  been  done  for 
him  was  to  bind  a  handkerchief  around 
the  arm. 

She  asked  for  General  Orozco,  to  find 
him  standing  at  her  back,  watching  her 
bind  up  broken  bones  and  gun-shot  wounds, 
using  cigar  boxes  for  splints,  all  she  had 
available.     She  goes  on: 

In  very  poor  Spanish  I  told  him  what 
I  wanted  done  for  his  men.  Imagine  my 
indignation  when,  not  answering  in  any 
way,  he  simply  turned  on  his  heel  and  left. 
But  later  I  found  out  how  characteristic 
it  was  of  him  to  do  instead  of  to  talk.  In 
a  little  while  I  was  informed  that  a  box- 
car had  been  made  ready  and  to  send  the 
men  most  needing  care  to  it.  It  was  not 
comfort  as  we  express  it,  but  it  was  for 
those  poor  men.  The  next  morning  some 
of  the  wounds  had  to  be  re-drest  and  still 
other  wounded  men  had  come  in,  but  I 
had  several  helpers,  all  willing.  We  got 
the  men  into  the  train,  made  as  comfort- 
able as  could  be,  and  watched  them.  Gen- 
eral Orozco  was  consideration  personified. 
No  suggestion  for  the  comfort  of  his  men 
but  what  met  with  his  approval  and  help. 

But  the  gratitude  of  the  men  was  the 
best  and  truest  thing  to  this  plucky  young 
woman.  To  them,  instead  of  Seiiorita 
Anita,  she  became  Santa  Anita,  and  their 
courtesies  were  marked.     So,  she  says: 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the 
father  of  Pascual  Orozco  came  to  me  and 
presented  me  with  a  huge  bouquet  of 
gardenias,  confiscated  from  the  express  car, 
and  in  the  most  sincere  manner  said :  "I 
could  not  thank  you  yesterday,  for  there 
were  tears  in  my  eyes  and  tears  in  my 
heart,  but  for  myself,  my  son,  and  my  men 
I  thank  you  to-day.  Every  man  in  camp 
prayed  for  you  last  night,  and  it  will  be 
many  a  night  before  they  forget  to  pray 
for  Senorita  Anita." 

From  General  Pascual  Orozco  I  received 
great  consideration  and  courtesy:  from 
the  men  gratitude.  The  whole  experience 
was  trying,  hard,  and  wonderful.  When 
we  finally  started  on  our  backward  journey 
to  El  Paso,  blowing  up  bridges  and  cul- 
verts as  soon  as  we  had  passed  them,  a  car 
of  dynamite  behind  us  and  the  fear  of  an 
attack  by  Federals  from  before  was  not 
comforting. 

Otir  train  was  preceded  by  the  cars  with 
horses  and  cattle;  with  us  were  the  insur- 
rectos.  One  day,  in  speaking  with  General 
Orozco  of  the  very  excellent  order  main- 
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tained  by  the  men,  I  called  them  insur- 
rectos,  whereupon  he  said:  "Not  insur- 
rectos,  but  corrcctos."  These  men  were 
not  allowed  to  drink  liquor  of  any  kind; 
they  were  never  boisterous,  and  swcsaring 
was  forbidden;  the  morale  could  not  have 
been  better.  They  were  well  drest  and 
all  wore  boots.  Contrary  to  general 
opinion,  they  were  not  peons,  but  farmers, 
clerks,  lawyers,  and  business  men  all  bear- 
ing hardships  and  facing  danger.  What- 
ever might  be  one's  opinion  as  to  the  right 
or  wrong  of  the  question,  it  was  impossible 
to  be  with  this  particular  body  of  men  and 
not  be  imprest  with  the  earnestness  of 
their  purpose,  their  determination  to  fight 
and  win  their  cause — the  greater  liberty  of 
Mexico. 

The  farewell  scene  had  its  touches  of 
pathos  and  humor.     We  read: 

Before  leaving  for  Juarez  every  officer, 
from  General  Orozco  down,  came  and  said 
good-by,  again  thanking  me  for  what  I 
had  done.  As  a  farewell  gift  1  gave  to 
General  Orozco  a  little  Billiken  to  bring 
him  good  luck.  It  was  then  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  him  smile.  As  a  character 
study  he  is  most  interesting.  He  has  a 
face  with  determination  written  all  over 
it.  Its  expression  seldom  changes;  he  is 
not  alert  in  his  actions,  but  his  eyes  see 
everything;  his  manner  with  his  men  is 
quiet  earnestness.  They  arc  at  liberty  to 
talk  to  him  at  any  time.  He  feels  his  power 
over  men  and  uses  it  admirably. 

The  men  seem  to  both  love  and  respect 
him.  As  for  me,  it  was  a  great  opportu- 
nity that  came  my  way,  and  I  can  only  be 
thankful  I  was  able  to  meet  it. 

I  possess  two  or  three  trophies  valuable 
to  me — a  bullet  from  the  belt  of  General 
Orozco,  a  piece  of  tliree-colored  badge 
from  one  of  the  officers,  a  letter  from  the 
Provisional  Governor  of  Chihuahua,  and, 
maj'be  best  of  all,  a  little  menthol  inhaler 
given  to  me  by  one  of  the  wounded  men 
whom  I  cared  for.  It  was  all  he  had  and 
he  wished  me  to  take  it. 


v/</ 


MR.  WHITNEY'S  TIGER 

FOR  every  man-killing  tiger,  there  are 
at  least  three  tiger-killing  men,  and 
man  is  often  the  more  ferocious  animal  of 
the  two.  Nor  do  tigers  spend  all  their 
spare  hours  raving  and  roaring,  as  super- 
stition would  lead  us  to  suppose.  They  have 
their  peaceful  hours,  like  those  who  come 
to  shoot.  But  the  sight  of  a  man  with  a 
gun  will  sometimes  stir  even  the  most 
peaceable  tiger  to  a  frenzy  of  concert  pitch. 
Caspar  Whitney,  in  a  new  book,  "  Jungle 
Trails  and  Jungle  People"  (Harpers), 
relates  such  instances,  in  many  of  which 
the  tiger  was  almost  immediately  pounced 
upon  and  eaten  by  the  devouring  natives. 
Mr.  Whitney,  however,  has  never  killed  a 
tiger  by  himself,  tho  the  gnudang.  kating. 
muntzac,  buffalo,  and  rhino  have  fallen 
many  times  before  his  skill  and  aim.  On 
several  occasions  a  changing  wind  has 
spoiled  his  well-laid  plans,  and  once  or 
twice  a  coughing  companion  has  been  at 
fault;    but    in    the    present    instance    Mr. 
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Before  the  age  of  electricity  people  wished  for  cooling 

breezes — and    waited.      No  longer    need    anyone   wait 

for  the  restful  comfort  that  cooling    breezes  bring  on 

sultry  summer  days  and  nights. 

G-E  Fans  are  all  equipped  with  three-speed  switches,  making 
available  any  breeze  from  a  gentle  zephyr  to  a  hard  blow. 

These  fans  are  ready  for  service  day  or  night  in  any  house  or 
building  wired  for  electric  light.  They  can  be  attached  to 
any  convenient  socket  as  easily  as  an  electric  light.  Place 
the  fan  on  a  table  or  hang  it  on  the  wall  and  tip  it  to 
direct    the    breeze  up  or  down,  to  right  or    left    as    desired. 


The  oscillating  types  turn  automatically 
from  side  to  side  several  times  a  minute 
and  thus  send  cooling  breezes  regularly  to 
every  part  of  the  room. 

The  nameplate  or  monogram  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  is  a  guarantee 
of  quality  by  the  largest  electrical  manu- 
facturer in  the  world.  The  monogram 
appears  in  the  center  of  the  fan  guard. 

Most  electric   lighting  companies  and 


supply  dealers  sell  G-E  Fans,  hut,  if  you 
cannot  get  one  readily,  write  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied  promptly. 

Desk  and  bracket  fans  in  8,  12  and  16 
inch  sizes; 

Oscillating  types  of  desk  and  bracket 
fans  in  12  and  16-inch  sizes; 

12  and  16-inch  exhaust  fans; 

Ceiling,  floor  -  column  and  counter- 
column  fans  in  52  and  58  inch  sizes. 


General  Electric  Compaoiy 
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Doctor^  These  Books  Are  for  You 

A  timely,  new,  and  tersely  descriptive  "List  of  42  Important  Books  /or  Physicians,  "  with  prices,  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  doctor  sending  us  his  professional  card  or  envelop — no  obligation. 


These inedical books  (with  afewexceptions)areM^/in- 
cluded  in  the  1910  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  Catalog 
OF  PcBLiCATiONS.  Many  are  very  recent ;  others,  revis- 
ions of  standard  authorities;  a// arc  valuable  and  truly 
reflect  current  medical  thought,  method  and  opinion. 

Read  the  titles  in  the  right-hand  column,  doctor. 
These  may  suggest  to  you  some  important  investiga- 
tions. You  might  even  find  here  a  work — or  perhaps 
more  than  one — tor  which  you  have  long  unconsciously 
searched — works  which  would  round  out  your  experi- 
ence in  some  special  fields.  These  modern  books  are 
useful  alike  to  ihcgeneral practitioner aLndihespecialist. 

All  the  works  named  here,  and  many  more,  are  de- 
scribed in  "Medical  LUtC."     Write  for  it  before  you  forget. 


PARTIAL  UST  OF  TITLES : 

Bland-Sntton:  "  Tumors,  I nnocent and Malii^tianty 
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tism  and  Treatment  by  Suggestion. "  Coha :  "fClec- 
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"Elements  of  Surgical  Diagnosis  "  HntckiDMta  : 
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Learn  to  Use 
Good  English 


What  you  may  have  missed  in  your  school  days 
you  can  secure  now  in  your  spare  moments — a 
thorough  working  knowledge  of  how  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language.  Grenville  Kleiser 
(formerly  of  Yale  Faculty)  has  perfected  a  new, 
practical  Mail  Course  in  English,  especially 
adajJted  for  busy  people  who  are  willing  to  give 
their  spare  moments  to  become  masters  of  terse, 
accurate  English  speech.  Mr.  Kleiser's  Course 
involves  no  old-fashioned,  wearisome  rules  of 
grammar  to  memorize.  Through  an  entirely  new 
and  practicable  plan  you  absorb  and  immediately 
apply  the  fruits  of  years  of  teaching  experiences 
compressed  into  twenty  intimate  home  lessons, 
and  each  of  them  so  attractive  and  full  of  sugges- 
tions   that    you    never    tire    of    reviewing   them. 


No  Wearisome  Rules 
of  Grammar  to  Study 


This  Course  is  simply  indispensable.  It  will  im- 
prove your  conversation  by  giving  you  an  increased 
and  better  vocabulary  ;  it  will  teach  you  what  to 
say  and  what  not  to  say  ;  it  will  teach  you  to  talk 
convincingly  on  paper,  to  compose  strong  business 
letters,  to  write  speeches,  lectures,  treatises, essays; 
in  fact,  it  will  give  in  concise  and  attractive  form 
all  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education  in  English 
in  the  shortest  possible  time- yo!/r  own  time — and 
at  an  insignificant  cost.  More  than  io,ooo  people 
have  taken  Mr.  Kleiser's  other  Course  (in  Public 
Speaking)  with  wonderful  success  ;  this  new 
Course  in  Good  English  will  be  even  more  popular. 
Write  on  a  postal  card  "  Tell  me  about  Kleiser's 
New  Course  in  Good  English,"  mail  it  to  us,  and 
full  particulars  will  be  sent.  Address  Good 
English,  Department  2, 

FUNK  &  WAGN ALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Publishers  of  The Siandaid Dictio7iary 


Some  Spare  Moments 
Only  Time  Required 


Things  YOU 
want  to  read 
about  which  an 
discussed  in 
this  New  Book 


Grit 

Individaality 
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Character 
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Force 

Will- Power 
Eloquence 
Health 
Brains 

Circomttancet 
Temper 
Self-Control 
Self- Reliance 
Inspiration 
Decision 
Execution 
Quality 
Time 

Conversation 
Kindness 
Tact 

Friendship 
Personal  Magnet- 
ism 
Social  Recognition 
Money 
Books 
Influence 
Worry 
Dissipation 
Stimulants 
Conscience 
Courage 
Religion 
Marriage 
Genins 


A  Great 
New  Book 
for  every 
Young  Man 

This  Is  no  "preachy,"  peda- 
gogic, didactic  book  of  advice 
or  bug-a-boo  warning,  but  a 
breezy  up-to-date  discussion  of 
the  young  man's  problems  writ- 
ten in  just  the  way  ihe  young 
man  wants  to  read  about  them 
—  crisp,  offhand  — with  a  run- 
ning tire  of  bright  comment, 
anecdote  and  humor. 

The 

Young  Man 

and 

His   Problems 

By  JAMES  L.  GORDON 

See  the  interesting  listof  chap- 
ter headings  in  the  othercolumn. 

Mr.  Gordon  handles  these 
topics  in  a  way^that  stirs  the 
blood,  clears  the  eye,  and  leaves 
us  with  a  pleasant  conscious- 
ness of  greater  balance  and 
renewed  power. 

It  is  a  book  to  put  you  at  your 
ease  atnongmin. 

12mo.    cloth.     329  pages. 
At  all  Bookstores  or  the  Pul)- 
lishers.  $1.00  net,  by  mail  $1.10. 

Funk    &    Wagnalls  Company 
New  York 


Whitney  was  quito  alone  and  can  blame 
nobody  but  himself.  The  branches  of  a 
tree,  he  recounts,  safely  kept  him  from 
sight. 

Ah!  He  was  a  regal  sight  as  he  came 
out  silently,  slowly — stopping,  with  half 
his  body  still  uncovered,  while,  with  raised 
paw,  like  a  cat,  he  cautiously  survej'^ed  the 
field.  The  picture  was  enjoyable;  for  the 
moment  I  did  not  think  of  shooting,  or, 
in  my  inexperience,  realize  that  at  any 
instant  he  might  disappear  And  so  it 
was — for  suddenly,  with  a  spring  and  a 
turn  to  one  side,  he  was  gone  into  the 
jungle  again;  but  I  had  awakened  from 
my  trance  with  his  first  move  and  as  he 
vanished  put  in  a  shot  which  scored  because 
I  saw  him  switch  around  and  bite  his  stern 
as  the  cover  closed  upon  him.  The  piece 
of  jungle  into  which  he  had  retreated  was 
dense  at  the  edges,  but  opened  up  some 
just  beyond,  and  we  made  our  way  on  the 
tracks  slowly  and  carefully,  one  of  the 
beaters  having  a  little  mongrel-fox-terrier 
type  of  dog  that  went  forward  on  the  trail 
with  unexpected  courage.  We  were  a  long 
time  before  getting  to  a  very  dense  piece 
where  we  hesitated,  while  part  of  the  men 
and  the  dog  went  off  to  one  side  with  a 
view  to  making  a  survey  of  the  close  cover 
from  another  point.  As  they  worked  off, 
I  moved  forward  a  little  in  an  endeavor 
to  find  a  better  position,  from  which  to 
look  ahead.  I  had  got  but  a  short  distance 
and  where  I  could  not  see  six  feet  ahead, 
when  I  was  halted  by  a  sudden  growling  and 
a  heart-stopping,  short,  coughing  roar.  It 
was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  it  and— I 
freely  confess — it  well-nigh  froze  my  blood. 
I  knew  it  was  a  tiger;  I  could  plainly  hear 
it  coming;  and  as  the  jerky  roar  grew 
nearer  and  nearer,  I  stood  there  having 
sensations — I  do  assure  you.  But  I  stood, 
for  I  realized  how  useless  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  escape  by  running;  I  thought  I 
would  have  a  better  chance  for  my  life  if 
I  faced  the  music. 

With  my  rifie  raised  and  at  full  cock 
I  stood  waiting,  waiting,  and  just  at  the 
instant  I  expected  the  terrifying  thing  to 
burst  upon  me  from  out  the  jungle,  that 
nerve-racking  roar  ceased,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  stillness  quite  as  dreadful,  for  I 
did  not  know  what  it  might  not  portend. 
I  pictured  the  tiger  stalking  noiselessly 
around  me,  looking  for  the  best  place  from 
which  to  make  his  final  rush.  The  day 
wasn't  so  hot,  but  the  perspiration  rolled 
from  me  pretty  freely  just  about  that  time. 
Then  at  last  came  the  relief  of  a  noise 
which  seemed  going  from  me.  It  sounded 
as  tho  the  tiger  was  retreating.  And  that 
is  precisely  what  he  was  doing.  He  went 
out  on  the  unguarded  side  of  the  cover — 
out  of  my  life  forever,  so  far  as  I  know, 
but  not  without  having  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  me;  to  this  day  I  can  hear 
that  tiger  coming. 


Explaining  It. — A  man  was  recently  fined 
for  assaulting  a  policeman,  and  considering 
himself  badly  treated,  made  abusive  re- 
marks about  the  coiu"t  as  he  was  leaving 
the  dock.  An  officer  "was  sent  to  bring 
him  back,  and  he  was  again  fined,  this 
time  for  contempt  of  court. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  if 
you  had  been  more  chaste  and  refined  in 
your  language  you  would  not  have  been 
chased  and  re-fined." — The  Pathfinder. 


PATRIOTISIVI 

I S  BOR  N—HOW? 
FEEDS  ON— WHAT? 


Our  Truest  Patriots— 

Our  Greatest  Soldiers— 

Our  Grandest  Orators — 
Our  Superlative  Statesmen— 
Our  Finest  Poets— 

Our  Noblest  Educators- 
Have  drawn  their  Supreme  Inspiration  in  the 
Service  of  Country  and  Fellow  Man  from  frequent 
study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

Bible  Reading,  apart  from  any  religious  imprets 
made  by  it,  is 

A  Moral  Tonic— 

A  Mental  Stimulus— 

A  Social  Beneilt— 
A  Business  Aid— 

A  Professional  Help— 

A  Patriotic  Inspiration— 

AM  ALL-ROUMO   LITERARY  AMD 
EDUCATIONAL  GAIN 

A  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  Bible  Study  Move- 
ment marks  this  Tercentennial  Bible  Year.  It  means 
a  live  up-to-date  education  iii  patriotism  for  all 
who  share  its  unusual  opportunities.  ITS  BIBLE 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  are  to  go  out 
wherever  English  is  read.  They  will  interpret 
both  Old  and  New  Testaments  with  special  ref- 
erence to  Bible  Truth  in  ils  application  to  current 
PRESSING   PROBLEMS. 

LIVING  QUESTIONS-of  Politics,  Labor, Commerce, 
Economics— of  Man's  Relation  to  Man  and  of  Man's 
Relation  to  Government — will  be  treated  by  the 
ABLEST  BIBLE  AND  SOCIAL  SPECIALISTS, 
in  Studies  mailed  every  week  after  Course  No.  i 
begins  on  "THE  MAKINGOF  A  NATION." 

Whatever  your  belief  or  creed,  you  know  what 
Christian  Patriotism  has  done  and  must  do  for  this 
country.  Then  you  should  learn  of  this  New  Patriotic 
and  Practical  Plan  for  its  promotion.  Ask  on  a  postal 
for  full  free  information  of  these  new  Bible  Corre- 
spondence Courses.     Address 

BIBLE  DEPARTMENT  223 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

New  York  City 


Foggy  English 

is  plainly  a  hindrance  to  even  a  man  well  equipped  in 
every  other  way,  but  who  hiis  not  learned  the  art  of 
clearly  expressing  himself  in  the  English  language. 

Dispel  the  Fog 

by  learning  the  differences  of  meaning  between  Similar 
ironis— and  the  effective  use  of  Connective  Words. 

Get  these  two  books:  FernaUVs  "English  Synonyms, 
Antonym*,  and  Prepositions"  —  the  best  and  most 
modern  sintonym  book — strong  cloth  binding,  price 
$1..50;  postpaid  $1.63;  FernaUVs  "Connectives  of  Eng. 
lish  Speech"— the  use  and  placing  of  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronouns  and  adverbs  made  clear- 
strong  cloth  binding,  price  $1.50;  postpaid  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY         New  York  and  London 


A  Pastor's  Funerals 

usually  cause  him  endless  concern— that  they  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  deceased — consoling  to  the  family  — 
lielpful   and   inspiring   to   friends.      Several   thousand 

lllTootot  "Pulpit  and  Grave"  ^r'tht'^ 

matters.  Complete  discourses  fitting  for  all  funeral  re- 
quirements, f unera  1  etiquette,customs,etc.  $  i .  50  postp'd. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.  New  York  and  Lon'don 


OFFICE  STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Just 
the  Size 
You  Need 


Abridged  from  the  Funk  dt  Waanalla 
Standard  Dictionary 

Designed  to  fully  meet  the  most 
exacting  requirements  of  a  modern 
abridged  dictionary,  62,284  terms,  besides  1,224 
illustrations,  2,000  antonyms,  full  etymologies,  use 
of  prepositions  indicated,etc.  With  complete  index. 

Boston  Herald  :  "  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  dic- 
tionaries  me.int  lor  office   or   deslt  use,  and  for  scholars  in  high 
schools  and  acidemies.     It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  nine 
readers  in  ten. " 
Lsrir*  8to.  933  pp.,  Cloth,  lesther  bnek,  $3.50.    Roaiid  In 
rail  Leather,  tl.OO.  Patent  Thumb  Index,  £0  eants  extra. 

FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  N.  V. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Unpalatable. — The  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Spurgeon's  keen  wit  was  always  based  on 
sterling  common  sense.  One  day  he  re- 
marked to  one  of  his  sons: 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the?  reason  why  the 
lions  didn't  eat  Daniel?  " 

"  No,  sir.     Why  was  it?  " 

"  Because  the  most  of  him  was  back- 
bone, and  the  rest  was  grit." — Youth's 
Companion. 


Fooled  Again. — "  Didn't  I  give  you  a 
piece  of  pi(!  last  week?  "  demanded  th(> 
cooking-school  graduate.  "  I  didn't  ex- 
pect to  see  you  again  so  soon." 

"  I  fooled  you,  ma'am,"  replied  the 
tramp.  "  I  didn't  eat  it." — Philadelphia 
Record. 


Enthusiasm. — "  How  did  your  act  take 
amateur  night?  " 

"  Great.  When  I  sang  the  first  verse 
they  yelled  '  Fine!  '  and  when  I  sang  the 
next  they  yelled  '  Imprisonment!  '  " — 
Christian  Intelligencer. 


A  Wise  Course. — The  Author — "Would 
you  advise  me  to  get  out  a  small  edition?  " 

The  Publisher — "  Yes;  the  smaller  the 
better.  The  more  scarce  a  book  is  at  the 
end  of  four  or  five  centuries  the  more 
money  you  realize  from  it." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


One  Best  Bet. — Plaintiff   (in  lawsuit) 
— "  So  you  think  I  will  get  the  money,  do 


you.-" 


HIS.COUNSEL- 

-Puck. 


I  think  we  will  get  it." 


Time  to  Go. — "  Pa,  is  a  vessel  a  boat?  'J 
"  Er — yes — you  may  call  it  that." 
"  Well,  what  kind  of  a  boat  is  a  blood- 
vessel? " 

"  It's   a   life-boat.     Now   run   away    to 
bed." — Boston  Transcript. 


He  Would. — "  When  they  take  woman 
away  from  the  co-educational  college," 
said  the  speaker,  "  what  will  follow?  " 

"  I  will,"  cried  a  voice  from  the  audience. 

— Success. 


In  the  Swim. — A  reviewer  in  the  New 
York  Nation  illustrates  his  own  comments  on 
a  certain  new  volume  of  essays  by  a  story 
that  is  worth  putting  into  circulation. 
Three  hearers,  he  says,  of  the  admired  Dr. 
X.,  were  talking  in  the  vestibule  after  the 
sermon.  "  We  must  admit,"  remarked 
the  first,  "  that  the  doctor  dives  deeper 
into  his  subject  than  any  other  preacher." 
"  Yes,"  said  the  second,  "  and  stays  under 
longer."  "  And  comes  up  drier,"  added 
the  third. —  Western  Christian  Advocate. 


The  Latest. — "  What  are  her  days  at 
home?  " 

"  Oh,  a  society  leader  has  no  days  at 
home  any  more.  Nowadays  she  has  her 
telephone  hours." — Smart  Set. 


Lucky. — "Have  pity  on  a  poor,  lame 
man  who  is  hungry  and  cold." 

"  Stranger,  think  yourself  lucky.  You're 
only  cold  in  one  leg;  I'm  cold  in  both." — 
Pele  Mele. 


More  Men 


are  using 


HINDS 


Honey  and 
Almond 


CR.EAM 


To  keep  their    faces    in    perfect   condition    and  thus    make  shaving  somewhat  of  a 

pleasure  rather  than  a  disagreeable  task. — A  few  days'  use  will  demonstrate  its  wortli 

to  yoii.    Our  free  trial  bottle  is  enough  for  the  test. 

Just  a  few  drops  of  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream,  applied  with  the  fingers  fno  long  con- 
tinued rubbing  or  massage*,  will  stop  the  smart  at  once  and  restore  cut  or  scraped  skin 
in  a  day,  so  the  face  will  oe  ready  for  the  next  day"s  shave. 

It  will  keep  the  skin  smooth  and  prevent  dryness. 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is  antiseptic,  will  neutralize  and  remove  impurities  from 
the  pores,  and  prevent  infection  from  unclean  soap  or  razor.  It  will  overcome  unsightly 
blemishes  and  restore  the  skin  to  its  natural  clear,  healthy  condition. 

For     WINDBURN,     SUNBURN     or      CHAPPING 
there's  nothing  that  will  give  such  prompt  relief. 

Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream  is  absolutely  pure,  harmless  and  free  from  greasy  or  sticky 
properties. 

IVrite  today  for  a  liberal  trial  bottle,  free  on  request. 

A.   S.   HINDS,    6  West  Street,    PORTLAND,  MAINE 


GO     30UTM 

Rich  truck,  fruit  and  farniiui^  hinds  can  be  secured 
at  low  prices,  any  size  tract.     Mild  healthy  climate. 

Special  homeseeker's  rates  to  Six  Southern  States 
(Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  Georgii. 
Alabama   and  Florida)  in  effect  during  the  summer. 

Write  now  for  special  rates  and  illustrated  litera- 
ture to 

J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt. 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE   RAILWAY,    Soite  420.  Norfolk.  V*. 


Learn  to  *^Ask  the  Standard  Dictionary.'''  Its 
an.swers  are  quick,  full,  satisfactory  and 
authoritative. 


$S.  50  for  3  Summer 
Flannel  Shirts  — 
m  n  d  "  f  "-1  your 
own  measure. 

30  Camples  to  select 

rem. 

1   A  so   li.ive  a   line 

nc  ot  ,\l..ciiar!,  llx- 
'- litis,  l.'lic\'iois  anti 
I'crcalc^,  wliirli  I  sell 
3  Sllirtx  for  SO.OO. 

l.'iO  S.implcs  to  se- 
lect from. 

I  will  return  your 
money  if  the  Shirts  I 
make  for  you  arc  not 
mtirtly  s.iiissactory 
ill  every  way. 
Send  forselt-measur- 
ini;  lUanks  and  flip- 
pings.  Also  for  my 
CataloKiie  of  Men's 
Kimiishine  Goods. 

nk  in  Troy. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 

289  River  Street  Troy.  N.  Y.  i 


McCANN'S 

Tours  & 

Tickets 

Everywhere 

OurcorrcspotuieneH  bureau  is  *-Quippe*^  to  solve  your  traTel 
problems.     W  riu-  1  »V5*»  B'wa.v.  eor.  i\\\\\  St.,  New  Y'  rk. 


Trips  arranped  anywhere 
with  or  without  hotel  ac- 
commodations. 

Staterooms  on  all  river, 
lake,  sound  and  oeeua 
steamers. 

•  HuUmanaccommrdations 
b.v  all  rail  lines  satisfuc- 
torily  arranged. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Route  to  Europe 
by  the 

ROYAL    LINE— 

Shortens  the  Ocean  Voyage  to   less 

than  FOUR  DAYS 

The   steamers   Ki>yal     tiecrge    and    Roy 
Edward  hold  all  speed  records.     The  English 
port— Bristol— isonlv  two  hours'  tun  from  Lon- 
don.   .'Xpply  nearest  Steamship  Agent,  or  to 

Wm.  riiillipv.  fi.  r.  k  r  »..  Toronto.  Ont. 
K.  \.  \.miii:.  fcfii.  Kz\..  t*  H.  Hainv  M..  fhifsco.  III. 
J.  H.  MfKlnnon.  (i<n.  .U't.,  r<ir.  4tli  and  Jark^on  ^t^.. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  iu<:uuoq  Tuk  Litekart  Digest  when  writing  to  adverusers. 
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Which  ALADDIN  House 

IS  YOURS? 

will  find  one  at  least  of  these  70  real 
•uses  that  will  completely  meet  your  desires. 

riie  Aladdin  method  enables  you  to  buy  all  the  materials  for  a 
complete  house  direct  from  the  origmal  producer.    It  saves  four 


Reckless. — Tiif  r-hiff  of  the  p'an  of  Mo- 
riito.sli  (jiicf  had  a  dispute  with  a  cabby 
o\'('r  the  faro. 

"  Do  \ou  know  who  T  am?  '"  tho  Iliarh- 
landtT  aski-d  an2:rily.  '"  I  am  the  Mc- 
intosh." 

"  I  don"t  care  if  you  nre  an  umbrella."" 
retorted  the  cabby.  •"  ["11  ha\'e  m.y  right.*."' 
—  .\r'ioti(i  it. 


profits  on  the  lumber,  m 


ou  keep  the  middlenu 


"  ■       1:,  hardware  AND  LABOR. 
..  .  ,  .   iits  in  your  own  pocket. 


can  buiid  an 
ALADDIN  house  yourself 

Every  piece  of  lunilier  in  an  Aladdin  house  is  cut  out  in  our  mill  by  expeyt 
woikmen  and  fitted.  A  saw  is  not  required  in  any  part  of  the  work.  Every 
stick  is  lettered  and  numbered  to  correspond  with  our  illustrations  and  instruc- 
tions which  go  with  each  house.    No  skilled  labor  required  in  any  of  the  work. 

Dwelling  Houses,  Bungalows,  Barns 

Aladdin  Readi-Cut  houses  are  not  portable.  They  are  built  exactly  the 
same  as  any  ^vell  constructed  dwelling  house.  They  cannot  be  tjken  apart 
%v!ien  once  erected.  They  are  stiong,  warm,  convenient  and  permanent. 
Our  patent  plaster  board  is  warmer  than  lath  and  plaster.  Aladdin  houses 
are  the  original  knocked -down  houses.  1  hey  have  been  used  for  years  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

Here's  what  you  get  with  each  ALADDIN  House 

.A  com.pl'  te  house  means  all  lumber  cut  to  fit  accurately  for  the  foundation 
timl)LMS.  tlie  joists,  studding  and  rafters,  the  siding,  the  flooring;  the  porch  timbers, 
joists,  (loorino,  columns,  railing,  steps ;  roof  sheathing,  shingles ;  doors,  half  glass 
lor  outside  and  paneled  for  all  inside  openings;  windows,  with  glass  in  place  ; 
window  sasli,  inside  and  outside  window  trim  and  inside  and  outside  door  trim, 
moulded  base  board  for  all  inside  room's,  weather  niouldingfor  trimming  all  out- 
side doors  and  windows,  all  hardware,  mortised  locks  for  all  inside  doors;  hand- 
some burnished  art  brass  locks  and  hinges  for  outside  doors,  nails  for  entire 
house,  [iaint  for  two  coats,  inside   and  outside,  and  plaster  board   for  lining 

entire    house  inside,  taking   place  of  lath 
and  plaster.    Kalsomine  for  finish- 
ing all  inside  walls  and  ceilings. 

Aladdin  tiouses  are  sold  under  a  positive 
guarantee.  This  guarantee  also  covers  safe 
arrival  of  .ill  material.  Our  lari:e  catalog 
sives  complete  information  on  70  different 
houses  from  2  to  12  rooms  and  from  $98  up 
Sfnd  sffttni'  ttxht  ij  for  Catalotj  7.7 
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INorth  American  Construction  Co. 

Bay  City.  Michigan 

Mills  at  Bay  City;  Houston.  Texas; 
Toronto.  Ontario 


G^and  Trunk  Railway  .Sy^terrJ 

Most  Direct  Route  to  the  "Highlands  of  Ontario" 

Orillia  and  CouchichinH,  Muskoka  Lakes 
Lake  of  Bays.  Maganetawan  River,  AI»;onquin  National  Park 
Temagaiiii,  Georgian  Bay,   Kawartha  Lakes 

Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  at  One  of 
These  Delightful  Spots 

1- inest  ~uinnier  iihiyuri'iiiKK  in  .Xnierii  .i.    I  i<Mid  h^itel  ciccimunnd.itiDiis 

at  moderate  co^t.     The  lover  <>t  outdour^  will  tiiul  here  iii  abuiid.iiice  all 

tiling-  \\huli  make  rouyhin;-:  it  de-iral)le.      ."select  tlie  locality  that  will 

attovd  yon  tiif   '.;i-e.ite--t  amount  of  enjoyment  .ind  -end  for    free   map 

ft)ldt'r-.  beautifully  illustrated,  describing  tlieseout  of  theordiuary  resort>. 

All  this  recreation  paradise  only  one  niu:lita\vay  from  the  leadini;  cities 

of  tlie  riiiteil  States,  vi.i  tlie  (Irand  Trunk.     Palatial  trains  provide 

every  ti.ivel  lu.\i;ry  to  your  destination.     -Address  — 


J.  D.  Mcdonald,  112  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
F.  P.  DWYER,  290  Broadway,  New  York  Citv 
E.  H.  BOYNTON,  256  Wastiinjton  St..  Boston 
W.  ROBINSON,  506  Park  Bldg.,  Pittsbuvg 
W.  E.  DAVIS,  Pass.  Traffic  Manager.  Montrea 
G.  T.  BELL 
Asst.  Pass.  Traffic  Manager, 
Montreal 
H.  C.  ELLIOTT 
Gen'l  Pass.  Agerl.  .Vlor.treal    "^ 


A  Sad  Thought. — Vi.^itdr — "'  AnrI  you 
always  did  \onr  darin.e:  robberif.s  sina;!^- 
iKiiiilfd?     Why  didn't  you  have  a  pa!?  " 

I'msoxEK — '■  Well,  s;ir,  I  vaiz  afraid  h^ 
iiiiiilit   turn  out   to  1m>  dishonest." — Toledo 


FIFTY  ^E.ARS  AGO 

.Inly  L\ — Tlirec  brisade-  of  fnion  troops  attack 
a  ('oiiiederate  force  of  five  rofriinents  at  .Mariias- 
burs,  \'a..  dri\in,s?  them  from  their  positio!!. 

The    Legislature  .of   Western   N'lrsinia   orsanizes 
at   Wboeliu'-'. 

.Iiil.v  'A. — Tin-  .Military  Board  of  .\rkan=a=  issi:?^ 
u  call  for  ID. 01)1)  men  to  re|)el  invasion. 

.July  A. — t'oiiEress  meets  in  Washinjrton  in  .<=ppeial 
session.  The  I're.-ideiit  asks  for  at  loa.si 
4(HM)00  men  imd  S4(io.000.noo. 

.Inly  .").- — The  Confedfrate  troops  in  Missouri, 
under  (lo\eriior  .Ia<'k.son.  encounter  I  ..lOO 
I'nioii  forces  uiuler  Colonel  Sigel,  the  laller 
ret  real  ills:  ufter  a  sharp  action. 

.Iiil.v  (i. — Ma.jor-tieneral  Fremont  is  p:i\en  rom- 
liiaiid  of  ilie  Wesiern  Department,  including 
Illinois  ami  the  .'^tates  lietween  the  Missis.sippi 
and  the   lioeky   Mountains. 

July  7. — .\  slight  encounter  occurs  at  Great  Falls 
abo\e   Washiirirloii. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Fore  is n 

,lune  If"). — I'ormor  Presiilent  Itiaz  arrivo=;  at 
\  isjo.  Spain,  and  receives  the  sreetinss  of  Kir.g 
.Mlonso. 

,Iune  17. — Premier  I.aurier  defend-;  reciprocity 
111  a  speech  in  London. 

.lime  I's. — Three  aviator.s  meet  death  in  the  Euro- 
pean circuit  race  from  Paris  to  London. 

June  10. — John  Hays  Hammonil.  Special  .\m- 
bassailor  from  the  I'nited  .state.s  to  the  coro- 
nation of  Kins  (ieorse.  arrives  at  London  and 
is  dined  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

June  21. — The  .second  division  of  the  .Atlantic 
lleet.  Ie<l  by  the  /.oKf.v-fioa.  .\dmiral  Badger's 
tIaKsliip.  arrives  at  Kiel,  and  the  Admiral  dines 
with  the  Emperor. 

l)on<Ps(ic 

W.VSlllNcjTON" 

June  1(>. — Henry  T.  Oxiiard.  in  the  Suear  investi- 
cation  i)efore  the  (ommittee  of  the  House, 
admits  that  the  iiriee-eiittins  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  in  the  Missouri  River  territor.v.  in  1001, 
was  desisned  to  kill  the  beet  sugar  industry. 

June  17. —  Hepreseiitative  Payne  mi^kes  a  bitter 
attack  upon  the  Democratic  Wool  Tariff  Bill 

June  1"). — Telegrams  of  congratulation  are  re- 
ceived by  President  Taft  from  the  Czar  of 
Russia  an<l  the  .Sulian  of  Turkey  on  the  pcoa- 
sioii  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
wedding.  .Many  thousands  of  guests  are  re- 
ceived by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Taft,  on  the 
White  House  lawn. 

June  20. — The  Hou.se.  by  221  to  100,  passes  the 
fnderwood  Wool  TaritT  Hill. 

June  21. — President  Taft,  in  a  special  message 
to  Congress,  urges  legislation  to  check  dan- 
gerous (iriig  frauds. 

Senator  Root,  in  a  speech  in  the  55enate,  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  voting  for  the  atlminis- 
tration  reciprocity  measure. 

Democrats  and  Insurgent  Republicans  unite  to 
pass  a  resolution  directing  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  to  report  on  the  Wool  Bill 
by  July  10. 

(ir.NKR.VL 

June  17. — Detective  Burns  and  James  Hassick. 
of  Los  .Vngeles.  are  indicted  at  Dufianapolis 
on  charges  ofi  kidnaping  John  J.  .McNamara, 
the  accused  labor  leader. 

June  21. — The  White  Star  steamer  Ohjmpic,  the 
largest  ship  arlo.:t,  arrives  in  New  York. 
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THE  CUNNINGHAM   DECISION  AND 
ALASKA'S  PLIGHT 

THE  ANNULMENT  of  the  Cunningham  claims  means 
that  under  the  present  law  there  can  be  no  legal  develop- 
ment of  Alaska's  coal  lands.  This  seems  to  be  the 
dispassionate  opinion  even  of  pa- 
pers which  commend  the  action  of 
the  Interior  Department  in  finally 
canceling  those  claims  which  at 
one  time,  as  the  storm  center  of 
the  Ballinger-Pinchot  controversy, 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  Taft 
Administration.  It  is  notable  that 
their  annulment  last  week  by  Com- 
missioner Dennett  and  Secretary 
Fisher,  instead  of  reawakening 
echoes  of  that  controversy,  serves 
rather  to  arouse  our  editors  to  a 
lively  sense  of  Alaska's  plight. 
"The  only  economic  methods  of 
dev(  loping  Alaska  are  unlawful," 
exclaims  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.),  and  The  Evening  Mnll  (Ind. 
Rep.)  agrees  that  this  is  true.  The 
law  which  the  Cunningham  claim- 
ants sought  by  fraud  to  evade  is 
not  in  high  favor,  it  seems,  even 
with  the  conservationists  Avho  con- 
sidered it  their  public  duty  to  in- 
sist upon  its  enforcement.  Com- 
missioner Dennett  himself  not  long 
ago  characterized  it  as  "stupid," 
and  President  Roosevelt,  Secretary 
Garfield,  and  Pr(\sident  Taft  have 
all  at  various  th.n's  testified  to  its 
defects.  Even  more  recent  is  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Eisher,  who, 
in  announcing  and  approving  Com- 
missioner Dennett's  decision,  says 
frankly:  "I  do  not  believe  the 
present  laws  applicable  to  coal  lands  in  Alaska  are  wise  or 
practicable  laws."     But  he  immediately  goes  on  to  say: 

"Nevertheless  their  provisions  must  be  enforced,  first,  because 
they  are   the  law,   and,   second,   because   they   afi'ord    the   only 
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Freil  Denni'tt,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Offiee,  thus 
roiilirms  the  pos.iioii  of  (iitTord  Pinehot  ami  liis  Kroup  of  conser- 
vationists, and  settles  a  dispnte  that  mined  the  career  of  a  Se.re- 
tary  of  the  Interior  and  nearly  disrupted  the  Taft  Administration. 


protection  to  the  public  welfare  against  the  abuses  of  monopoly 
and  unrestricted  private  exploitation." 

Commissioner  Dennett  of  the  General  Land  Office,  in  his 
decision  holding  the  Cunningham  claims  for  cancellation  on  the 
ground  of  fraud,  declares  that  each  of  the  thirty-three  entries 
was  improperly  allowed,  there  being  no  room  for  doubt  that  an 

agreement  existed  among  the  claim- 
ants in  violation  of  the  law.  Under 
the  present  law  a  single  claimant 
can  take  title  to  only  160  acres  of 
public  land,  and  that  area  is  said  to 
be  too  small  for  the  development  of 
a  coal-mine.  The  law  further  re- 
quires that  each  grant  shall  be  de- 
veloped .separately  and  individually. 
But  as  The  Erening  Mail  remarks, 
"it  is  accepted  economic  law  that 
coal  shall  be  mined,  not  by  indi- 
viduals, but  by  corporations;  and 
these  corporations  must  have  more 
than  160  acres  each."  The  thirty- 
three  adjacent  claims  known  as  the 
Cunningham  claims  represented,  it 
is  said,  the  gateway  by  which  the 
Morgan-Guggenheim  sj-ndicate  had 
planned  to  extend  its  already  vast 
interests  in  Alaska  and  to  control 
one  of  the  most  valuable  coal  fields 
in  the  world.  The  claimants  were 
first  interested  in  the  Alaska  coal 
situation  in  1902,  by  Clarence  Cun- 
ningham, who  conducted  most  of 
the  negotiations.  Says  Commis- 
sioner Dennett: 

"There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  beginning  the  partici- 
pants were  'subscribers*  for  'joint 
interests,'  and  not  owners  of  'sep- 
arate claims,'  and  that  the  sub- 
stantial character  of  the  transaction 
never  changed.  In  liX)."),  they  were 
still  'co-owners'  of  a. single  property, 

altho   in   order   to   acquire  it   each   particular  claim   had   been 

allotted  to  a  particular  individual  and  had  been  entered  by  him 

in  his  name 

"The   amounts   contributed   by   the   several   entrymen   were 

substantiallv  the  same.     If  it  was  not  understood  there  was  to 
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be  a  common  profit,  would  the  sixteen  upon  whose  claims  noth- 
ing whatever  was  done  have  permitted  the  use  of  their  funds 
for  the  development  of  the  other  claims,  and  would  thirty-two 
of  them  have  suffered  their  joint  funds  to  be  expended  in  driving 

the  expensive  tunnels  on  one  claim? 

"A  further  discussion  of  the  facts  is  not  necessary.  They 
speak  for  themselves  and  speak  plainly.  There  was  not  at  any 
time  a  single  act  performed  that  connected  any  claimant  with 
the  precise  tract  he  claimed  to  locate." 

In  reporting  this  decision  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  remarks  that  the  interpretation 
it  gives  to  the  clause  requiring  "working  and  improving"  of 
coal-mines  "will,  in  the  estimation  of  competent  judges,  preclude 
the  allowance  of  practically  all  claims  to  Alaska  coal  lands." 
To  quote  further: 

"It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  claimants 
have  complied  with  this  portion  of  the  law  as  now  interpreted. 
This  means  that,  in  effect,  all  Alaska  coal  lands  will  be  held 
in  statu  quo  until  Congress  shall  enact  new  legislation,  presuma- 
bly in  accordance  with  the  President's  recommendation  that 
such  lands  be  leased  on  a  royalty  basis." 

Ex-Forester  Gifford  Pinchot  finds  in  the  cancellation  of  the 
Cunningham  claims  proof  that  the  fight  he  led  against  the 
Taft  Administration  to  prevent  the  patenting  of  those  claims 
"was  not  only  successful,  but  necessary  and  right."  He  goes 
on  to  say: 

"This  victory  insures  the  cancellation  of  multitudes  of  other 
fraudulent  claims  in  Alaska.  If  the  fight  had  not  been  made, 
the  Cunningham  claims  would  have  been  patented  long  ago, 
and  by  this  time  coal  monopoly  in  Alaska  would  have  been  an 
assured  fact.  The  vigorous  attempts  made  during  the  investiga- 
tion by  counsel  for  the  Interior  Department  to  show  that  the 
claims  were  valid  leaves  little  doubt  that  they  would  have  been 
patented  had  the  Administration  been  allowed  to  proceed. 

"Our  fight,  however,  is  not  yet  fully  won.  It  is  still  possible 
that  a  secret  order  of  last  October,  by  which  President  Taft 
opened  the  harbor  front  of  Controller  Bay,  the  natural  outlet 
for  the  coal,  to  acquisition  by  special  interests,  may  result  in 
coal  monopoly  through  monopoly  of  transportation. 

"Now  that  the  claims  are  canceled,  the  one  imperative  need 
for  Alaska  is  an  honest  coal-land  law,  opening  the  coal  to  im- 
mediate development  under  lease  from  the  Government.  ...  I 
see  no  reason  why  the  passage  of  a  coal  leasing  law  should  await 
the  next  session  of  Congress.     It  ought  to  be  passed  at  once." 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior  Richard  A.  Ballinger,  a  Seattle 
dispatch  tells  us,  dismisses  the  decision  as  "political  and  not 
judicial,"  and  he  still  maintains  that  "there  is  no  evidence  that 


a  court  of  justice  would  hold  sufficient  to  warrant  the  denial 
of  the  patents." 

The  one  point  upon  which  all  seem  to  agree,  however,  is  that 
Alaska  is  more  or  less  at  a  standstill,  waiting  for  Congress  to 
unlock  its  principal  treasure  house.  "No  progress  can  be  made 
in  Alaska  without  coal,"  remarks  the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer 
(Rep.),  which  adds:  "The  coal  is  there  and  the  people  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  mine  and  use  it."  At  present,  with  12,000 
square  miles  of  the  finest  coal  fields  in  the  world  in  its  own 
territory,  Alaska  must  import  coal  from  British  Columbia 
and  Australia.  According  to  the  head  of  the  Morgan-Guggen- 
heim syndicate  Alaska,  if  not  hobbled  by  illiberal  legislation, 
is  "capable  of  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  United  States 
$200,000,000  to  $300,000,000  annually."  Moreover,  says  the 
Tacoma  Ledger  (Rep.),  this  bottling  up  of  Alaska's  resources 
tends  to  "put  the  business  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  cold  storage." 
How  Alaskans  themselves  feel  about  it  is  thus  reported  by  Mr. 
W^ashington  B.  Vanderlip,  a  mining  engineer,  in  a  Seattle  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Herald  : 

"Alaska  is  now  at  the  breaking-point.  The  people  of  the 
North  either  must  go  over  to  Canada  or  they  will  raise  a  flag 
of  their  own  before  the  next  snow  flies 

"People  in  New  York  laughed  at  me  when  I  told  them  there 
was  a  probability  of  a  revolution  in  Alaska,  but  my  advices 
there  and  my  knowledge  of  the  conditions  plainly  indicate  to 
me  that  the  danger  is  a  real  one." 

Alaska's  grievance,  many  papers  point  out,  is  also  the  same 
as  that  of  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  since  Alaskan  stagnation 
affects  the  trade  of  all  the  coast  cities.  Thus  the  business  of 
Seattle  alone  fell  off  more  than  $3,000,000  last  year,  and  the 
citizens,  we  are  told,  attribute  the  slump  almost  entirely  to  the 
policy  of  our  Government  in  Alaska.  We  read  further,  in  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  News: 

"The  Navy  Department  buys  its  coal  for  the  Pacific  fleet 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  navy  vessels  on'the  Pacific  use  in 
round  numbers  150,000  tons  of  coal  annually.  This  costs  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  about  $375,000,  but  the  cost  of  carriage 
to  the  Pacific  is  $825,000,  or  more  than  twice  the  original  cost. 
Most  of  the  freight  charges,  by  the  way,  are  paid  to  foreign 
vessel  owners.  Alaska  could  furnish  all  this  coal  if  the  mines 
now  located  were  permitted  to  operate.  Coal  for  our  Pacific 
Coast  cities  is  imported  from  British  Columbia,  Japan,  and 
AustraUa.  It  pays  a  high  protective  duty.  But  the  mines  of 
Alaska,  thus  protected,  remain  closed." 

In  The  Railway  and  Marijie  News,  of  Seattle,  we  are  assured 
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by  the  editor  that  the  situation  in  Alaska  is  "one  of  the  most 
deplorable  ever  existing  in  a  territory  or  dependency  of  the 
United  States."  He  goes  on  to  throw  light  on  this  situation 
in  the  following  statements: 

"Alaska's  coal  must  be  opened  for  development.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  state,  at  the  very  outset,  that  upon  this  im- 
portant move  hinges  the  real  prosperity  and  industrial  growth 
of  the  Territory.  A  railroad  to  operate  must  have  fuel,  and  sim- 
ply because  one  of  the  six  railroads  in  Alaska  is  owned  by  the 
Morgan-Guggenheim  people  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  whole 
Territory  should  be  held  back.  The  Copper  River  &  North- 
western Railway  Company  and  the  Alaska  Steamship  (^ompany 
are  two  great  corporations  controlled  by  this  syndicate.  Elimi- 
nating all  of  the  ancient  corporations  and  inactive  concerns  which 
in  the  past  were  included  in  the  early  holdings  of  the  North- 
western Commercial  Company,  let  it  be  said  that  these  two  com- 
panies do  not,  nor  can  they,  control  more  than  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  Territory 

"Far  more  important  is  th(!  great  need  of  this  coal  for  the 
operation  of  the  many  gold  dredges  along  these  rivers  and  other 
tributary  streams.  Many  of  these  dredges  have  to  close  down 
throughout  th(^  winter  bescause  Canadian  coal  is  not  available, 
and  even  in  the  summer  the  Canadian  coal  runs  as  high  as 
$30  per  ton, — and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  within  reason- 
able distance  from  the  scene  of  dredging  operations,  Alaskan 
coal  could  be  mined  and  delivered  to  these  points  at  one-third 
the  cost." 

Altho  angry  Alaska  blames  the  conservation  movement  for 
its  plight  and  hangs  distinguish(>d  conservationists  in  effigy, 
"the  fault,"  explains  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "is  not 
with  the  conservationists,  but  with  Congress."  The  same  paper 
continues: 

"The  law  which  the  Cunningham  claimants  violated  was 
not  passed  as  a  result  of  the  conservation  movement,  and  that 
law,  it  is  universally  admitted,  bars  the  way  to  the  working  of 
coal-mines.  All  that  the  conservationists  hav(>  done  has  been 
to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  law.  That  the  law  itself  provides 
no  way  for  the  development  of  coal  fields  in  the  public  domain 
is  the  fault  of  Congress,  which  has  known  of  Alaska's  riclu>s  for 
years,  but  yet  has  passed  no  legislation  by  which  public  lands 
might  become  private  property  except  as  agricultural  lands, 
in  areas  suitable  for  homesteads 

"It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act.  The  present  situation  is  un- 
just to  Alaska  and  is  no  longer  tolerable." 

The  whole  trouble,  remarks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce (Com.),  grew  out  of  the  failun^  of  Congress  to  make  proper 
provision  for  the  development  of  Alaska's  mineral  lands,  and 
it  adds  its  voice  to  those  of  many  other  papers  in  demanding 


that  Congress  shall  now  amend  this  fault.  Some  of  these 
journals  are  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.j,  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.),  the  New  York  Commercial  (Com.),  Tribune, 
Evening  Mail,  Tiynea  (Ind.  Dem.),  World  (Dem.j,  and  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.)  and  Press  (Rep.),  the  Tacoma  Ledger,  and  the 
Seattle  Post-I nlelligencer.  "As  the  Secretary's  language  holds 
out  little  or  no  hope  of  releasing  anj'  coal  lands  whatever  uader 
existing  law,"  says  the  Washington  Post,  "the  duty  devolving 
on  Congress  in  the  matter  looks  little  short  of  imperative." 


A   "REASONABLE"   RAILROAD    MERGER 

VISIONS  OF  E.  H.  HARRIMAN  "in  his  separate 
star"  smiling  down  "at  things  as  they  are,"  glimpses 
of  the  beneficent  gleam  of  the  "first  shining  of  Chief 
Justice  White's  light  of  reason,"  revelations  of  the  learned 
judges  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  in  the  Eighth  District  as 
.sensible  men  aware  that  a  fish-hook  is  not  parallel  to  a  straight 
line,  have  been  appearing  to  the  host  of  editors  who  welcome 
the  Government's  defeat  in  the  Harriman  railroad  merger  case. 
Yet  it  will  be  prudent  for  these  rejoicers  to  pause  one  moment 
in  their  "vociferous  jubilation"  and  remember  that  an  appeal 
is  likely  to  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  this  court, 
pointedly  remarks  the  New  York  Globe,  "has  been  known 
to  disagree  with  and  to  set  aside  the  findings  of  the  lower  courts." 
Such  an  appeal,  to  the  New  York  ITorW,  takes  the  form,  not  of 
a  mere  possibility,  but  as  the  Government's  bounden  duty  in 
the  interest  of  the  public. 

Whether  or  not  this  decision  is.  as  some  papers  affirm,  "the 
only  case  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  in  which  the 
Government  has  failed."  it  is  certainly,  notes  the  New  York 
Times,  "the  first  case  since  the.  rendering  of  the  detMsion  that 
the  rule  of  reason  should  guide  in  the  application  of  the  statute, 
and  has  failed  through  the  application  of  that  rule."  The 
Times  concludes: 

"  If  this  decision  had  been  rendered  before  the  Oil  and  Tobacco 
decisions,  it  would  have  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  and  agita- 
tion. But  the  declaration  of  the  rule  of  reason  has  ser\ed  to 
calm  all  but  the  unreasonable.  Such  restraints  of  competition 
afi  promote  commerce  on  the  huge  scale  of  the  Harriman  rail- 
way system  can  not  reasonably  be  denounced  as  in  restraint 
of   trade.     To   completely   reassure    public   confidence   on    this 
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point  it  onlj^  remains  to  define  a  good  industrial  trust.     The 
interval  promises  not  to  be  prolonged." 

The  findings  of  the  court  justifying  the  merger  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  Railroads  in  1901  seem  to  the 
Albany  Journal  to  be  of  peculiar  timeliness.     We  read: 

"It  had  come  to  be  a  common  belief  that  any  combination 
against  which  the  Department  of  Justice  might  bring  suit  was 
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IME    ROADS    THAT    WERK    .MKReJED. 

Prior  to  the  Harriman  merger  the  Union  Pacific,  whose  line 
ended  at  Ogden.  had  to  send  its  through  freight  to  Portland,  Ore., 
by  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  then  to  San  Francisco  by  rail.  This 
circuitous,  "  fisli-hook  "  route  was  used  until  the  purchase  of  4G  per 
cent,  of  the  Southern  Pacific  stock  in  1901  gave  the  combined 
companies  two  direct  lines  from  East  to  West. 

thereby  foredoomed  to  being  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 
Even  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  recent  decisions 
held  that  the  intent  of  the  Anti-Trust  Law  was  that  distinction 
should  be  made  between  unreasonable  and  reasonable  restraint 
of  trade,  or  competition,  its  decisions  were  against  the  corpora- 
tions in  the  ease  at  bar.  Shortly  thereafter  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  placed  another  corporation  under  the  ban.  So, 
while  the  principle  had  been  established  that  a  combination 
might  restrain  competition  to  a  degree  that  would  be  only 
reasonable,  and  therefore  not  illegal,  there  was  no  example  of 
such  a  combination,  and  the  uncertainty  remained,  whether 
any  combination  would  be  held  to  be  outside  the  prohibition 
of  the  law." 

Even  the  ultra-progressive  Kansas  City  Times  is  fotm  1  with 
this  "old  guard"  organ  in  commending  the  Circuit  Court's 
point  of  view.  The  practical  effect  of  the  merger  of  the  two 
roads  concernpd  was  good,  and  the  Court,  adds  The  Times, 
evidently  took  into  account  the  probable  consequences  of  a 
different  judgment  from  that  reached.  The  Kansas  City  paper 
takes  the  occasion  to  state  its  belief 

"  That  the  remarkable  cycle  of  late  trust  decisions  has  gener- 
ally conformed  to  public  sentiment;  that  the  effect  of  these 
judgments  has  accorded  with  public  welfare  and  the  inevi- 
table drift  of  industrialism;  and  that,  in  further  working  out 
the  problems  by  legislation,  the  labors  of  the  courts  will  aid 
materially." 

The  decision  adverse  to  the  Government  was  written  by 
Judge  E.  B.  Adams,  Judge  Sanborn  and  Judge  Van  Devanter, 
now  on  the  Supreme  Court,  concurring.  The  other  member 
of  the  Court,  Judge  William  C.  Hook,  handed  down  a  dissenting 
opinion.  The  only  question  in  the  case,  as  the  majority  of  the 
Court  looked  at  it,  was  this: 

"W^as  the  Union  Pacific,  extending  only  from  Omaha  and 
Kansas  City  on  the  east  to  Ogden  on  the  west,  a  competing  line 
prior  to  1901  for  transcontinental  business  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  company,  whose  line  extended  from  New  York  on  the 
east,  over  the  .sea  to  Xew  Orleans,  and  thence  by  rail  to  San 
Francisco  and  Portland  on  the  west?" 

To  this  a  negative  answer  is  returned,  as  foUows: 

I' While  the  Union  Pacific  was  entirely  dependent  upon  the 


Southern  Pacific  for  its  connection  west,  the  Southern  Pacific 
was  not  at  all  dependent  upon  the  Union  Pacific  for  its  connec- 
tion eastward. 

"Our  conclusion  is  that  all  the  facts  of  this  case,  considered 
in  their  natural,  reasonable,  and  practical  aspect  and  given 
their  appropriate  relative  significance,  do  not  make  the  Union 
Pacific  a  substantial  competitor  for  transcontinental  business 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  in  or  prior  to  the  year  1901." 

Several  minor  points,  as,  for  instance,  competition  on  minor 
lines,  and  purchase  of  stock  by  the  Union  Pacific  in  companies 
other  than  the  Southern  Pacific,  were  taken  up  and  decided  in 
favor  of  the  defendants. 

The  decision  that  the  two  roads  did  not  form  "parallel  and 
competing  lines"  is  thus  explained  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  American: 

"The  Union  Pacific  ends  at  Ogden.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Line  in  dispute  begins  at  Ogden  and  runs  directly  west  to  San 
Francisco.  The  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  lines,  placed 
end  to  end,  form  a  direct  road  between  Omaha  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  before  acquisition  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
L^nion  Pacific  sent  considerable  freight  to.  San  Francisco  over 
the  Oregon  Short  Line,  which  it  owned,  to  Portland  and  thence 
over  the  Southern  Pacific  to  San  Francisco. 

"This  Portland  route  was  of  the  shape  of  a  fish-hook,  the 
point  being  at  San  Francisco,  and  from  the  shape  of  the  line  the 
Government  spoke  of  it  as  '  fish-hook '  competition.  But  the  law 
says  the  lines  must  be  'parallel";  and  even  if  a  fish-hook  could 
be  considered  parallel  with  a  straight  line,  the  fact  remained 
that  the  Union  Pacific  did  not  even  own  all  of  the  fish-hook." 

Yet  there  are  facts  evident  to  the  New  York  World  which 
"speak  louder  than  the  Circuit  Court's  view  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  restraint  of  trade": 

"Control  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union  Pacific,  which 
is  undisputed,  is  an  obvioxis  bar  to  competition  between  two 
transcontinental  railroad  systems.  While  they  do  not  traverse 
the  same  territory,  in  handling  through  freight  they  hold  ship- 
pers absolutely  at  their  mercy 

"In  the  public  interest  the  Government  should  carry  the 
case  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

From  Judge  Hook's  dissenting  opinion,  as  given  in  the  press^ 
we  quote  these  noteworthy  statements: 

"This  decision  so  greatly  narrows  the  act  of  Congress  that 


certified! 
— Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 


very  little  is  left  of  it  when  ^plied  to  railroads.  Under  one  or 
both  of  these  tests  the  Union  Pacific  could  probably  have  law- 
fully purchased  control  of  all  the  great  railroad  sj^stems  of  the- 
United  States 
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"It  is  quite  clear  that,  with  the  pjowth  and  development  of 
Government  regulation  of  common  carriers  in  interstate  com- 
merce, there  is  decreasing  reason  for  holding  them  subject  to 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act.  It  may  be  that,  as  regards  trans- 
portation, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  could  perform 
its  duties  with  equal  justice  to  the  public  and  greater  justice  to 
the  railroads  if  they  were  released.  But  that  certainly  is  a 
question  for  Congress  and  not  the  Court." 


DRINK   AND   DISEASE  IN   THE   ARMY 

THAT  THE  EFFICIENCY  of  the  United  States  Army 
is  being  seriously  impaired  by  alcoholism  and  the 
diseases  due  to  dissipation  is  revealed  in  the  report  of  the 
Surgeon-General.  The  latter  peril,  especially,  "has  come  to 
outweigh  in  importance  any  other  sanitary  question  which 
now  confronts  the  Army,"  he  declares,  and 
neither  our  national  optimism  nor  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  disposition  to  ignore  everything  dis- 
tasteful "can  longer  excuse  a  frank  and  honest 
confrontation  of  the  problem."  It  will  prob- 
ably be  news  to  the  country  at  large  to  learn 
that  the  hospital  admissions  for  these  two 
kindred  causes  reach  the  astonishing  propor- 
tions of  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  entire  Army. 
The  hospital  admissions  for  alcoholism  ha-vte 
averaged  about  25  in  1,000  for  a  consider- 
able time,  but  the  admissions  for  the  dis- 
eases of  vice  have  lately  risen  to  something 
like  200  in  1,000,  far  ahead  of  the  figures  for 
any  army  of  Europe.  This  grave  injury  to 
our  forces,  which  would  be  thought  disastrous 
if  inflicted  by  a  foreign  foe,  is  attributed  by 
Dr.  Louis  L.  Seaman  to  the  low  dives  around 
every  army  post,  which  supply  the  men  with 
the  vilest  liquors  and  associates,  and  rob  them 
of  money,  brains,  health,  and  morals.  The 
presence  of  these  dives  is  deplored  by  every 
one  who  writes  on  this  subject,  yet  the  United 
States  Government,  with  a  force  of  77,000 
men,  seems  for  some  reason  to  stand  help- 
less before  them. 

Dr.  Seaman,  who  writes  in  The  Editorial 
Revic:^  (New  York),  and  Judge  Blount,  who  writes  in  The  North 
American  Review,  argue  that  the  reestablishment  of  the  "can- 
teen" within  the  army  post,  so  that  the  soldier  can  obtain  beer 
without  going  to  the  outside  resorts,  is  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. Tht-y  claim  that  the  milder  drinks  of  the  canteen  would 
prevent  the  alcoholism  now  caused  by  the  concoctions  sold  out- 
side, and  the  exclusion  of  civilians  from  the  canteen  would  save 
the  soldier  from  the  harpies  who  now  ruin  him  body  and  soul. 
In  support  of  this  claim  they  quote  an  imposing  list  of  such 
Generals  as  Corbin,  Young,  Chaffee,  Career,  Barry,  Bell,  Wood, 
and  F.  D.  Grant. 

General  Wood  says  in  his  report  for  1910:  "It  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  the  Army  that  the  canteen  should  be  re- 
established. This  opinion  is  concurred  in  by  the  undersigned." 
His  words  are  made  stronger,  it  is  remarked,  by  the  fact  that 
General  Wood  was  for  many  years  an  army  surgeon  and  knows 
thoroughly  the  medical  aspects  of  the  question.  Another 
officer  who  is  very  highly  regarded  by  the  temperance  forces 
of  the  country  is  General  Frederick  D.  Grant.  Dr.  Seaman 
and  Judge  Blount  quote  General  Grant  as  saying  in  1905: 

"It  is  distressing  that  the  prosperity  of  the  keepers  of  vile 
resorts  is  due  to  the  activitj'^  of  good  and  worthy,  tho  misguided, 
citizens  who  have  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  canteen  in  the 
Army.  With  the  establishment  of  the  canteen,  which  was  the 
soldier's  club,  the  influence  of  these  demoralizing  resorts  near 


army  posts  would  be  greatly  reduced  and  many  of  them  would 
disappear." 

We  learn  by  telephone  from  General  Grant's  headquarters 
on  Governors  Island  that  what  he  wrote  in  1905  still  holds 
good  as  his  opinion  now. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  abolition  of  the  canteen,  Dr. 
Seaman  recalls,  was  to  "increase  the  efficiency  of  the  United 
States  military  establi.shment,"  but,  he  adds: 

"What  it  has  accomplished  and  what  it  is  accomphshing,  is 
to  increase  drunkenness,  insanity,  desertion,  discontent,  dis- 
honesty, and  disease.  These  facts  may  furnish  a  subject  for 
reflection  for  those  who  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
this  lamentable  change.  .  .  .  When  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  realizes 
that  the  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  Post  Exchange  has  pro- 
duced this  enormous  increase  of  wretchedness  in  the  Army 
Hospitals,  I  believe  it  will  work  as  earnestly  for  the  restoration 
of  the  canteen  as  it  did  for  its  abolition." 
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OF    VICE    IN     OUK 


HOW   OUR   AR>n'    COMPARES    WITH    THE    AIUHES 
OF     EfROPE. 


The  tall  columns  show  the  number  of  hospital  a(lmis.sions  per  thousand  men  for  the  diseases 
of  vice.  The  sliort  columns  show  the  hospital  admissions  per  thousand  men  for  alcoholism.  The 
second  chart  shows  how  vastly  worse  off  our  Army  is  in  hospital  admissions  for  vicious  ailments 
than  the  armies  of  Europe. 

The  opponents  of  the  canteen,  however,  do  not  regard  the 
case  as  being  so  simple.  They  say  that  the  sale  of  beer  within 
the  army  post  in  the  days  of  the  canteen  led  soldiers  into  drinkdng- 
habits  who  would  otherwise  have  remained  sober,  and  started 
the  men,  half-drunk,  to  the  outside  resorts,  which  many  would 
otherwise  have  had  sense  enough  to  avoid.  One  writer  who 
says  he  has  "been  connected  with  the  medical  department  of 
the  Army  from  the  days  of  the  Ci\nl  War,  and  knows  .some- 
thing of  the.se  matters,"  writes  to  The  Atnerican  Issue  (Prohibi- 
tion, New  York),  vigorously  opposing  the  restoration  of  the 
canteen.  He  quotes  figures  from  the  reports  of  the  Surgeon- 
General  showing  that  under  the  canteen  the  hospital  admissions 
for  alcohoUsm  decreased  from  4.1  per  cent,  in  1SS9,  to  2.7  per 
cent,  in  1897.  Then  came  the  war  with  Spain,  bringing  ab- 
normal conditions  which  make  the  fig:ures  for  those  years  useless 
for  the  discussion  of  present  conditions.  In  K>01  the  canteen 
was  closed  and  the  "post  exchange"  substituted,  with  soft 
drinks.  Under  the  post  exchange  the  admissions  for  alcoholism 
have  ranged  from  2.2  per  cent,  in  1902.  to  3.5  i>er  cent,  in  1907, 
and  back  to  2.4  in  1909,  so  that  little  appears  from  these  figures 
for  or  against  the  cant(>en.  and  the  disastrous  results  due  to  its 
abolition  are  not  apparent.  Tho  pn\sent  Surgeon-General,  in 
his  report,  does  not  recommend  the  restoration  of  the  canteen 
as  a  remedy  for  the  evils  he  deplores,  and  a  diagram  from  his 
report,  given  here\\ith,  shows  that  the  alarming  increase  in  the 
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diseases  of  A-iee  began  in  1899,  two  years  before  the  canteen 
was  closed.  General  A.  S.  Daggett,  who  not  only  fought 
through  the  Civil  War,  coming  out  a  Brigadier-General,  but 
who  also  saw  service  in  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  China,  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

"My  own  experience  with  the  canteen  was  gained  as  a  com- 
pany post  and  regimental  commander.  My  opinion  of  the 
canteen  is  that  it  made  the  total  abstainer  a  moderate  drinker, 
the  moderate  drinker  a  hard  drinker,  and  sent  them  all  to  the 
outside  saloons  for  something  stronger  than  beer.  It  was  a 
feeder  of  the  outside  saloons.  A  few  men  came  to  the  army 
as  total  abstainers,  and,  through  the  influence  of  the  canteen, 
w'ere  discharged  wdth  the  beer  habit  fixt  upon  them.  Some 
became  drunkards.  The  canteen  has  not,  in  my  opinion,  a 
redeeming  feature 

"The  post  exchange  still  exists.  It  comprizes  amusement- 
rooms,  reading-rooms,  gymnasium,  lunch-counter,  and  general 
merchandise  store.  Here  the  soldier  can  find  the  wholesome 
amusements  he  desires.  It  is  indeed  the  soldier's  club-room. 
During  the  last  ten  years  Congress  has  appropriated  several 
millions  of  dollars  for  buildings  and  equipments  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  post  exchange.  To  prevent  the  public  from 
being  misled  on  this  point,  let  me  repeat:  The  post  exchange, 
comprizing  amusement-rooms,  gymnasium,  lunch-counter,  and 
store,  etc.,  was  not  abolished  when  the  canteen  was  abolished, 
but  still  remains  the  real  soldier's  club-room,  and  is  a  flourishing 
institution  where  properly  managed. 

"Who  would  befoul  the  moral  and  physical  atmosphere  of 
these  clean,  wholesome  institutions  by  introducing  the  sale 
of  beer?" 


POURING    WHISKY    INTO   DRY    STATES 

THIRSTY  DWELLERS  in  prohibition  States  and  local- 
option  territory  are  ordering  by  mail  and  receiving 
:  promptly  by  express  some  20,000,000  gallons  of  whisky 
each  year,  according  to  press  summaries  of  a  recent  Interstate 
Commerce  decision.  Mail  order  liquor  houses,  mainly  located 
in  the  South,  several  in  dry  territory,  are  growing  prosperous 
in  supplying  this  rapidly  increasing  demand,  while  State  au- 
thorities have  their  hands  tied  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
clause  of  the  national  constitution.  This  means,  say  such 
thoughtful  papers  as  the  Springfield  Republican  and  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch,  that  the  only  way  prohibition  can  really 
be  made  to  prohibit,  wdU  be  for  the  Federal  Government  to  step 
in  and  repress  or  regulate  the  interstate  traffic  in  intoxicants. 

The  startling  facts  mentioned  came  out  in  the  course  of  an 
inquiry  started  at  the  complaint  of  the  Southern  Mail  Order 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association  about  a  year  ago,  that  they  were 
being  discriminated  against  by  certain  regulations  of  the  express 
companies.  Commissioner  McChord  wrote  the  decision,  hold- 
ing that  the  express  companies  may  require  liquor  packages 
to  be  shipped  in  corrugated  paper  cartons,  but  forbidding  a 
transportation  charge  based  on  arbitrary  weights  and  dis- 
crimination against  stone  jugs.     He  went  on  to  say: 

"It  was  the  spread  of  the  prohibition  movement  that  gave 
vitaUty  to  this  character  of  traffic  in  liquor.  With  State-wide 
prohibition  came  the  interstate  traffic  in  liquor.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  this  traffic  was  interstate,  and  there- 
fore superior  to  interference  by  the  State  Governments,  gave 
the  industry  a  tremendous  impetus  and  established  the  express 
companies  as  the  carriers  of  practically  the  whole  of  this  traffic. 

"The  movement  is  much  more  active  in  the  South  than  in 
other  sections  of  the  country,  partly  because  of  the  extent  of 
the  prohibition  territory  in  that  section,  partly  because  of  the 
large  quantities  of  very  cheap  whisky  manufactiu'ed  and  shipped 
there  for  the  consumption  of  the  negro  population." 

The  opinion  closes  with  the  significant  statement  that  while 
it  is  not  the  function  of  the  Commission  to  pass  upon  the  moral 
aspects  of  the  case,  it  is  nevertheless  considered  that  this  traffic 
"has  an  e\il  effect  on  and  is  one  of  the  important  factors  in  the 
race  problem  of  the  South." 

This  is  the  way  it  seems  to  the  Springfield  Republican: 


"One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  prohibitory  laws  in  the 
Southern  States  was  the  desire  to  separate  the  negro  from 
whisky.  The  South  was  full  of  villainous  low-type  saloons, 
patronized  by  the  blacks,  and  they  were  'nurseries  of  crime' 
in  the  most  sinister  sense  of  the  phrase.  'White  gentlemen,' 
it  was  understood,  would  still  find  a  way  to  the  decanter  in  their 
homes,  hotels,  and  clubs,  but  reform  was  necessary  for  the  black 
brother.  Immediately  stept  in  the  mail-order  whisky  house 
located  in  some  neighboring  State,  with  its  license  under  Federal 
court  decisions  to  do  an  interstate  business  in  'the  original 
package.'  It  is  amazing  how  the  negroes  have  made  this  trade 
prosper 

"If  the  traffic  continues  to  develop— and  we  must  remember 
that  it  now  has  a  record  of  20,000,000  gallons  a  year — the 
question  of  Federal  repression  or  regulation  of  the  trade,  in 
spite  of  the  constitutional  difficulties,  maj'  become  an  issue 
which  Congress  could  not  ignore." 

In  Richmond,  a  city  exporting  half  a  million  gallons  of  whisky 
annually.  The  Times  Dispatch  comes  out  with  an  editorial 
welcoming  Federal  intervention  as  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
prohibition  problem.     We  read: 

"It  is  an  entirely  new  feature  of  the  whisky  question  that 
the  mail-order  houses  have  been  doing  business  with  the  colored 
people  of  the  South  in  the  prohibition  States;  and  this  is  a  fea- 
ture which  will  go  a  long  way  toward  Federal  legislation  upon 
the  subject  which  will  make  it  a  criminal  offense  for  express  com- 
panies and  other  public  carriers  to  receive  or  transport  or  deliver 
packages  containing  intoxicants  to  any  purchasers 

"It  is  even  more  surprizing  to  be  informed  that  Augusta  and 
Savannah,  Georgia,  both  important  towns  in  a  prohibition 
State,  are  engaged  in  the  mail-order  whisky  business,  the  former 
to  the  extent  of  215,150  gallons  and  the  latter  to  the  extent  of 
100,000  gallons  the  year.  There  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  law  or  with  its  administration  when  such  a  thing  as 
this  is  possible,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  the 
law  wall  be  strengthened,  and  its  administration  enforced  even 
if  it  shall  be  necessary  to  invoke  Federal  control  of  the  traffic." 


COMMISSION   RULE  IN   NEW  JERSEY 

IF  GOVERNOR  WILSON'S  endeavors  to  persuade  the 
New  Jersey  cities  to  adopt  the  commission  form  of  Govern- 
ment should  prove  successful,  it  seems  likely  to  be  rated  as 
his  highest  achievement  by  the  watching  editors.  But  these 
same  observers  are  wondering  whether  the  adoption  of  the 
commission  plan  in  Trenton  is  as  significant  of  the  fina^  outcome 
as  its  defeat  in  Bayonne,  Hoboken,  and  New  Brunswick. 
Citizens  of  many  New  Jersey  towns  are  thought  likely  to  wait 
a  few  months  and  judge  of  results  in  the  capital  city,  and  as  the 
commission  plan  works  for  good  Government  in  Trenton,  to 
that  extent,  it  is  predicted,  will  the  rest  of  the  State's  munici- 
palities take  advantage  of  the  State  law  permitting  them  to 
vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the  new  rule.  The  score,  however, 
is  at  present  3  to  1  in  favor  of  the  old  style,  with  Newark  and 
Jersey  City,  the  largest  cities  of  the  State,  prepared  to  vote 
this  summer. 

In  the  setback  administered  in  the  three  cities,  the  "progress- 
ive" papers  in  States  neighbors  to  New  Jersey,  see  only  a 
stronger  argument  for  Commissions.  The  energy  displayed  by 
professional  politicians  in  blocking  the  application  of  this 
scheme  of  municipal  Government  proves  to  the  New  York 
Press  that  it  must  have  some  merits  which  are  apparent,  for  it 
is  usually  "pretty  safe  for  the  voters  to  embrace  that  which  the 
mercenaries  of  politics  repel."  .Office-holders,  present  and  ex- 
pectant, corrupt  corporate  interests  and  political  gamesters 
"know  only  too  well  on  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered," 
reflects  the  Philadelphia  Record.  The  New  York  Tribune  and 
Springfield  Republican  agree  that  the  politicians  of  all  parties 
are  working  effi  iently  against  Governor  Wilson  on  this  issue — 
if  he  wins,  adds  the  Springfield  paper,  he  will  "gain  credit  in 
the  most  ample  measure  for  wisdom  as  well  as  daring."  The 
manner  in  which  the  Commission  plan  received  what  the  New 
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THE    STANDPATTERS    GET    A    SHOCK. 

— Rogers  in  the   New   York    Herald. 


A   MONARCH  UNCROWNED. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


EVERYWHERE  THE  PARTY  WENT  THE  LAMB  WAS  SURE  TO  GO. 


York  Evening  Post  calls  a  "temporary  setback,"  has,  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun's  opinion,  "provided  its  advocates  with  the  most 
eloquent  of  all  imaginable  arguments  for  its  adoption."  The 
result  in  Hoboken  merely  shows  how  hard  it  is  for  amateurs  in 
politics  to  beat  two  machines  and  a  city  Government,  explains 
the  New  York  World.  .  .    - 

"The  appeal  of  the  machine  was  strongly  made  and  pertinently 
prest  upon  each  individual.  The  appeal  for  reform  was  general 
and  abstract.  The  machine  bosses  said  to  the  saloon  men, 
'The  reform  Government  will  interfere  with  your  trade.'  They 
said  to  the  policemen  and  to  the  firemen,  'You  will  lose  your 
jobs.'  They  said  to  the  employees  of  all  municipal  departments, 
'You  will  be  put  off  the  pay-roll.'  Then,  in  addition,  the  bosses 
brought  to  the  polls  all  the  voters  of  the  city  they  could  line  up 
— and,  it  is  said,  some  who  had  no  right  to  vote.  Hence  their 
victory." 

Yet  after  all,  it  seems  to  be  the  advance  of  conunission  Govern- 
ment in  its  decisive  victory  in  Trenton,  its  narrow  defeat  in 
Bayonne  by  a  margin  of  five  votes,  and  the  apparent  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  plan  throughout  the  State,  that  attracts 
the  most  editorial  notice  in  the  East.  The  Pittsburg  Di.'ipalch 
informs  its  readers  that  there  may  still  be  in  store  for  them  the 
joyful  experience  of  "having  populistic  New  Jersey  held  up  as 
a  warning  to  the  effete  West."  And  in  the  same  Pennsylvania 
city,  where  a  modified  commission  plan  has  been  adopted, 
7'/u'  Sun  warmly  congratulates  Trenton.  Several  papers  see  in 
the  movement  in  New  Jersey  a  notable  step  in  the  good  work 
of  political  machine-smashing  in  that  State,  while  others  take 
it  as  an  undoubted  advance  of  the  "Commission-plan  move- 
ment" in  the  nation.  This  plan,  observes  the  New  York 
Globe,  "is  now  in  use  in  more,  than  one  hundred  American 
municipalities,  and  that  it  is  successful  is  indicated  bj'  the 
fact  that  no  community  that  has  adopted  it  has  gone  back  to 
the  old  way." 

Just  what  Trenton  has  done  is  told  briefly  by  the  Newark 
NewK,  one  of  the  influential  New  Jersey  papers  strongly  favoring 
(Commission  Government, — "it  has  adopted  the  most  simple 
businesslike  metho<l  of  Government  for  cities  j-et  devised." 
From  the  eolumn-and-a-half  description  then  following  we 
gather  that  Trenton  is  to  put  all  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  five 
men,  one  a  sort  of  "Mayor-Chairman."  Each  of  the  five  will 
be  responsible  for  a  certain  department  and  the  board  will  form 
a  council  to  pass  ordinances.     All  their  acts  are  to  be  given 


fullest  publicitj',  and  they  are  further  restrained  bj'  a  provision 
for  the  use  of  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall. 

Prominent  among  the  skeptics  in  New  Jersey  is  the  Paterson 
Call.  It  quotes  from  the  New  York  Sun,  as  setting  forth  its 
own  opinion,  an  editorial  showing  that  the  vote  in  Trenton  was 
an  expression  of  the  minority  only.     Saj-s  The  Sun: 

"There  used  to  be  talk  of  the  sacredness  of  majorities  in  the 
old  days  of  representative  Government.  But  that  notion  has 
gone  the  way  of  all  old  stuff  that  does  not  suit  the  uplifters. 
their  theories  and  ambitions.  And  in  its  place  we  have  the 
sacred  third — that  glorious  minority,  in  whose  name  the  Hon. 
Woodrow  Wilson  loves  to  conquer. 

"Take  the  figures  at  Trenton  the  other  day.  There  was  a 
referendum  upon  the  adoption  of  the  commission  form  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  whole  town  was  much  wrought  up.  Thus, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  interest,  almost  two-thirds  as  many 
cast  ballots  as  voted  in  the  last  gubernatorial  elect  ion  I  This 
outpouring  doubtless  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  votes 
at  such  an  election;  yet  the  net  result  was  that  something  like 
335  per  cent,  of  the  normal  voting  population  determined  this' 
important  issue  for  the  whole  city. 

"A  notable  victory  for  minority  rule.     We  trust  that  Governor » 
Wilson  is  correspondingly  gratified." 


TOPICS  !N   BRIEF 


It  isn't  tariff  for  revenue  only  which  t!-.reatens  us,  but  tariff  for  politics  ool.v. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  ta.K  on  bachelors  in  Wisconsin  is  classed  as  a  tax  on  unimproved 
property. — Birmingham  Age- Herald. 

John  Hays  Hammond  got  through  the  ceremony  safel.v  without  dropping  ' 
any  of  his  H's. — Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 

The  Conservation  Commission  will  please  take  note  that  there  is  noscarcitj"  ; 
of  Democratic  timber. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

With  all  that  water,  the  wonder  is  "that  the  sugar  trust  doesn't  dissolve  I 
of  its  own  accord. — Philadelphia  .\'orth  .American. 

It  cost  the  country  $S4o, 181.56  in  two  years  to  bust  trusts,  but  the  trusts 
look  the  least  busted. — Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

Some  pe.s.simist  is  certain  to  arise  soon  and  insist  that  these  record-breaking 
crops  are  hard  on  the  soil. — .'<!.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Ik  Morse's  lawyers  continue  to  study  his  case  they  may  be  able  to  prove 
that  there  never  was  any  1907  panic. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

SrpposE  President  Taft  had  to  reciprocate  with  congratulations  ever.v 
time  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  a  silver-wedding  anniversary! — Philadflph  ■! 
Inquirer. 

Perhaps  all  the  members  of  President  Joseph  F.  Smith's  family  took 
sugar  in  their  coffee  and  he  had  to  own  a  little  stock  in  the  company  to  get 
even. — Cotumhus  Ohio  Slate  Journal. 
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ARRIVING    IN-    LONDON   FOR  THE    CORONATION. 


I'botograph  from  Faul  Thompson. 

RETURNING    i'RO.M   THE    ABBEY    WEARING   THEIR    CROWNS. 


Photograph  trom  lirowu  Brothers. 


JUST  BEFORE  ENTERING  THE  .\BBEY. 


Photogra  h  trom  Faul  'i'honipsou 

MY    LAUY    CARRIES    MY    LORD'S    CORONET. 


SCENES    FROM    THE    CORONATION. 


BRITISH   INSURANCE   AGAINST 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

ONE  OF  THE  saddest  sights  in  a  rich  industrial  country 
is  the  crowd  who  besiege  the  gates  of  the  factories 
when  they  open  every  morning.  They  come  to  ask 
work  where  most  if  not  all  of  them  are  certain  to  be  disap- 
pointed. The  Liberal  Government  of  England  is  now  trying 
to  cope  with  the  growing  evils  and  frightful  sufferings  of  would- 
be  workers  who  are  left  with  empty  hands  in  view  and  hearing 
of  the  clanging  wheels  and  buzzing  looms  of  industry.  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  backed  by 
Prime  Minister  Asquith  and  many  members  of  the  opposition 
in  passing  a  bill  for  insuring  laboring  people  from  being  without 
work.  The  employer  and  the  employee  are  to  be  compelled 
by  law  to  contribute  to  a  fund  of  which  the  State  provides  one 
third.  The  scheme  also  provides  for  governmental  relief  in 
time  of  illness,  a  feature  that  rouses  objection  from  the  physicians 
with  working-class  patients,  who  fear  they  will  be  driven  into 
bankruptcy,  as  suggested  in  the  Punch  cartoon  below.  Public 
Opinion  (London)  gathers  and  presents  figures  which  show  that 
compulsory  insurance  is  to  be  imposed  on  2,421,000  workers, 
classed  as  follows: 

Trade  Total 

Building 1,248,000 

Engineers  and  ironfounders 777,000 

Sliipbuilders 137,000 

Millsawyers 43,000 

Coachbuilders 1 16,000 

General  laborers 100,000 

Total 2,421,000 

The  figures  of  unemployment  in  England  are  thus  quoted 
from  Mr.  T.  G.  Ackland,  the  em'inent  social  statistician: 

"It  is  calculated  that  the  average  rate  of  unemployment  over 
these  trades  will  be  8.2  per  cent.,  excluding  general  laborers, 
and  8.6  per  cent.,  if  general  laborers  be  included.  It  works 
out  at  26.8  days  in  the  year  per  man  insured. 

"For  the  building  group  the  rate  is  10.4  per  cent.,  or  32.4 
days  per  annum.  For  the  engineering  group  the  rate  is  6.5 
per  cent.,  or  20.3  days  per  annum. 

"Under  the  bill,  benefit  is  limited  in  point  of  time  to  three 
months.  Also  members  must  have  paid  five  weeks'  contribu- 
tion for  every  week  of  benefit.  These  conditions  will,  on  the 
whole,  limit  benefit  to  71  per  cent,  of  the  unemployment,  and 
on  this  assumption  Mr.  Ackland  calculates  that  the  scheme 
will  be  financed  thus: 

Per  annum 
s.        d. 

From  workman 9         2 

From  employer 7         6 

From  state 5         g 

22         2 

Cost  of  accommodation 2         2 

Available  for  benefit 20        0 

Of  the  particulars  of  contributed  subscriptions  we  read: 

"The  workman's  contribution  is  2H-  for  each  period  of 
employment  of  a  week  or  less,  and  the  employer's  contribution 
is  also  2 Id.  for  each  period  of  employment  of  a  week  or  less, 
subject  to  a  provision  for  compounding.  The  State  contribu- 
tion to  the  unemployment  fund  is  one-third  of  the  total  contribu- 
tions from  workmen  and  employers. 

"The  workman's  and  employer's  contributions  will  as  a  rule 
be  paid  together  by  the  employer's  purchasing  a  special  insur- 
ance stamp  and  affixing  it  to  an  insurance  book  carried  by  the 
workman.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  in  general  be  illegal  to  employ 
any  workman  in  the  insured  trades  without  obtaining  from 
him  an  insurance  book  and  without  affixing  thereto  week  by 
week  a  5d.  stamp  to  represent  the  joint  contribution. 

"If  the  workman  were  on  the  average  employed  all  the  year 
round,  he  would,  at  2Jd.  a  week,  pay  10s.  lOd..  but  an  allowance 
of  Is.  8d.  is  made  for  those  weeks  when  he  will  be  receiving 
benefit.  For  the  employer  there  must  be  a  further  allowance 
on  account  of  the  reduced  payment  by  Ihe  year. 


"Administration  is  put  at  just  under  10  per  cent. 

"Benefit  reckoned  at  7s.  a  week  for  the  engineering  group 
and  6s.  a  week  for  the  building  group,  will  cost  18s.  .'id.  per 
man,  leaving  out  of  the  £1  provided  per  man  an  available  margin 
of  Is.  9d.,  or  9.6  per  cent,  of  the  net  cost  of  benefit.  In  respect 
of  2,421,00(J  insured  workmen,  the  annual  surplus  is  £211,8^17. 

' '  Any  workman  who  becomes  repeatedly  unemployed  through 
lack  of  skill  or  knowledge  may  be  required  to  attend  a  suitable 
course  of  technical  instruction,  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so  or  to 
profit  by  such  instruction,  this  fact  may  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  what  is  suitable  employment  for  him." 

The  rage  of  party  politics  makes  this  biU  a  bitter  battle- 
ground. Of  course,  such  organs  as  Reynolds  h  Weekly  (London), 
the  workingman's  newspaper,  are  enthusiastic  over  it,  and  in 
one  editorial  we  read: 

"In  the  Tory  regime,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
the  energies'  of  Parliament  were  wasted  on  extraneous  matters 
of  no   vital  relation  to   the  welfare  of  the  people.     When,  in 


THE    DOCTOR. 

(With  apologies  to  Sir  Luke  Fildes,  R.A.) 

Patient  {General  Practitioner) — "This  treatment  will  be  the 
death  of  me." 

Doctor  Bill — "I  dare  say  j'ou  know  best.  Still,  there'.>  al- 
ways a  chance."  — Punch  (I>ondoni. 

pursuance  of  a  wild-cat  policy,  the  Tories  landed  the  country 
in  the  South  African  mess,  the  people  rightly  thought  the  time 
had  come  to  make  their  political  foes  drink  to  the  dregs  the 
cup  of  humiliation.  With  the  rout  of  the  Tory  party.  Democ- 
racy started  on  a  new  career.  The  victories  gained  by  the 
Labor  party  at  the  polls  made  it  plain  that  the  days  of  privilege 
and  class  legislation  were  numbered.  The  Labor  members 
brought  a  new  force  into  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  order 
that  it  should  have  due  effect  it  was  necessari'.  that  the  leaders 
of  the  Liberal  party  should  be  in  sympathy  with  the  aims  and 
aspirations  of  the  toiling  multitude.  That  condition  has  l>een 
amply  fulfilled.  The  Prime  Minister  has  risen  to  the  occasion, 
and  ably  he  has  been  supported  by  his  colleagues.  By  his  finan- 
cial measures,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  struck  a  deadly  blow  at 
the  insolent  dictation  of  the  House  of  Lords." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Torj-  press  are  g^enerally  against  it. 
Thus  the  Conservative  London  Outlook  speaks  in  the  follo«-ing 
vein : 

"As  the  tide  of  protest,  doubt,  condemnation  rises  around  the 
proposed  schemes  of  Mr.  Lloyd-George  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  know  who  on  earth  wanted  them.  Apart  from  the 
political  leaders  who  are  always  anxious  to  please  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  working  classes,  apart  from  the  daily  journalists 
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who  were  sent  into  this  world  to  bless  and  embroider  every- 
thing bearing  a  resemblance  to  pliilantiiropy,  who  ever  praised 
the  bill?  Who  ever  agitated  for  it?  Who  has  shown  that  it 
can  be  a  reform  of  anything  suffered  by  anybody  who  really 
deserves  commiseration?     It  does  not  insure  the  widow  or  the 

orphan.  It  minimizes  every 
benefit  offered  to  women  on 
the  avowed  ground  that  they 
are  women.  It  penalizes 
home  life  and  bribes  the  wife 
to  quit  the  cradle  for  the  mill. 
It  fines  the  kindly  emploj'er 
and  distinctly  worsens  the 
treatment  in  sickness  of  the 
domestic  servant  and  the 
mercantile  clerk.  It  mulcts 
the  moderate  wages  of  the 
healthy  agricultural  laborer 
in  order  to  stimulate  the 
malingering  of  the  town  loafer 
and  to  aid  the  stinginess 
of  the  smug  Nonconformist' 
tradesman." 

Another  difficulty  stated 
by  the  London  Daily  Chron- 
icle is  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
is  conspiring  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  sick  among  the 
poor  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
many  free  hospitals,  to  throw 
out  of  employment  a  number 
of  men  emploj^ed  on  the  hos- 
pital staffs,  and  to  reduce  the 
subscriptions  to  such  elee- 
mosynary institutions.  This 
■  view  is  taken  by  the  London 
Daily  Mail.  The  Tory  Morn- 
ing Post  (London)  speaks  kindly  of  the  bill,  but  thinks  that  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  its  provisions,  and  hopes  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  will  not  cherish  "the  illusion  that  honest  criticism  of  a 
complicated  measure  can  be  met  by  exaggerated  rhetoric." 
But  the  Liberal  Westminster  Gazette  replies: 

"It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  bill  dispassionately  without 
realizing  that  it  offers  a  chance,  which  may  not  soon  come 
again,  of  putting  medical  practise  among  the  poor  upon  a  se- 
cure basis  which  will  benefit  both  doctors  and  patients." 


MB.    JOSEPH    CAILLACX. 

The  new  French  Prime  Minister 
and  -Minister  of  the  Interior.  Hi.s  at- 
titude as  Finance  Minister  imder  Mr. 
i[onis  was  one  cause,  we  are  told,  of  the 
latter's  downfall. 
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,lw  ,1.-    iiOLDING  A   CABINET  COUNCIL. 


Suffering  from  his  injuries  in  the  Issy  aeroplane  tragedy,  the  Premier  had  to  hold  his  cabinet  meetings  in 
his  sick-room,  and  opposition  papers  rather  discourteously  called  it  "the  sick  Cabinet." 


FALL   OF    THE    MONIS    MINISTRY 

NOBODY  seems  surprized  at  the  downfall  of  the  Cabinet 
of  only  four  months'  existence  in  France.  Dissatisfac- 
tion with  its  handhng  of  the  Champagne  riots,  its 
miUtary  operations  in  Morocco,  and  its  failure  to  reform  electoral 
abuses  increased  the  number  of  its  enemies  till  it  toppled  over 
on  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  last  week.  But  at  the  same 
time  no  great  change  of  poHcy  is  expected  from  the  new  Premier, 
Joseph  Caillaux,  who  was  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  outgoing 
Cabinet.  He  is  pledged  to  reform  the  electoral  laws  so  as  to 
provide  proportional  representation,  and  is  likely  to  adopt  a 
firmer  stand  on  the  Champagne  question,  but  the  larger  policies 
of  preceding  ministries  are  expected  to  continue.  The  Monis 
Cabinet  was  supported  by  a  coalition  of  Radicals  and  Socialists 
who  were  not  always  in  harmony  among  themselves,  and  some 
of  the  leading  French  papers  have  been  predicting  for  months 
that  a  Cabinet  relying  on  such  an  unstable  support  could  not 
maintain  its  position  for  long.  Mr.  Monis  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  support  of  the  Socialist  Jaur.^s  and  his  followers,  and 
was  sadly  hampered  by  this  alliance  both  in  dealing  ^ath  the 
Champagne  dispute  and  in  the  question  of  electoral  reform. 
The  members  of  Parliament  are  said  to  make  their  election 
sure  by  the  distribution  of  petty  offices  and  Government  favors, 
rather  than  by  any  displaj'  of  exalted  statesmanship,  and  a 
great  outcry  has  risen  against  this  Tammanyizing  of  the 
Republic.  To  this  the  JMonis  Ministry-  made  no  response.  The 
Socialists  have  been  equally  dissatisfied  with  this  and  with  the 
weak  handling  of  the  Champagne  question.  The  march  of  the 
French  troops  to  Fez  has  been  another  bone  of  contention. 
Here,  too,  a  feeble  and  hesitating  policy  Avas  adopted.  Discord 
broke  out  in  the  Ministry.  The  Figaro  (Paris)  has  long  been 
talking  about  "the  sick  Cabinet,"  and  remarked  the  week 
before  the  Ministry  fell: 

"The  Government  may  assert  that  the  most  perfect  harmony 
reigns  among  its  members.  Facts,  however,  prove  that  the 
contrary  is  the  case  and  that  the  faction  of  Mr,  Caillaux,  who 
has  advocated  a  more  decided  action  in  the  Champagne  question, 
are  opposed  to  the  Radical-Socialist  clique  who  are  favored 
by  Mr.  Monis.  Consequently  this  Radical-Socialist  Cabinet 
presents  to  us  the  spectacle  of  nothing  more  than  inconsistency, 
contradiction,  and  disorder.  But  the  French  people  and  Parlia- 
ment will  soon  decide  whether  the  country  can  much  longer 

endure  a  Goverrmient  of  this  kind." 


The  Senate  issued  a  mandate  or- 
dering Mr.  Monis  to  lose  no  time  in 
settling  the  Champagne  question 
which  the  Socialists,  under  Mr. 
Jaures,  kept  agitating,  says  the 
Paris  Soleil,  which  continues : 

"Never,  perhaps,  was  a  Ministry 
put  to  such  humiliation.  But  Monis 
has  held  on  at  any  price.*  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  that  he  has  lost  his 
prestige  and  authoritj',  for  he  never 
had  either.  The  Senate  is  now  hold- 
ing the  Cabinet  over  the  abyss,  and 
can  allow  it  to  be  engulfed  when  it 
chooses." 

The  corruption  of  elections  has 
been  encouraged  by  these  Radical- 
Socialists  and  the  Ministry  of  Mr. 
]\Ionis,  declares  the  Jotirnal  des 
Debats  (Paris),  and  has  "adopted  the 
policy  of  revolutionary  opportunism, 
which  is  that  of  Mr.  Jaures."  The 
position  of  the  Monis  Ministry  has 
long  been  disparaged  by  this  pow- 
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erful  organ,  which  concludes  its  article  on  "the  policy  of  doinj? 
nothing"  in  the  following  words: 

"The  mushroom  birth  of  the  Monis  Ministry  has  been 
merely  the  triumph  by  trickery  of  the  minority  over  the  majority. 
It  carries  with  it  that  indelible  blot  upon  its  name  which  it 
will  not  wash  out;  nor  is  it  strong  enough  to  do  so;  nor  does 
it  desire  to  be  purged.  Yesterday  a  S(;nator  in  the  tribune 
remarked  that  we  are  swiftly  going  on  to  anarchy  pure  and 
simple;  we  no  longer  have  any  Government,  even  our  Parlia- 
ment threatens  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  All  the  strength  of 
the  Ministry  is  bent  on  the  accomplishment  of  this  program." 
— Translations  made  for  The  Litkuary  Dige.st. 


iruirease  the  danger  of  the  situation  and  make 
conflict  of  European  proportions.  fJermany  is 
course  of  events  in  satisfied  silence.     Thrice  fools 


the  quarrel  a 
watching  the 
are  they  who 


A   PLOT   TO   PARTITION   MOROCCO 

IT  IS  BECOMING  a  serious  question  in  Europe  whether 
there  is  not  some  sort  of  a  plot  among  the  Powers  to  take 
another  golden  Mohammedan  State,  melt  it  into  current 
coin,  and  distribute  it  among  the  pockets  of  its  Christian  friends. 
France  and  Spain  are  already  getting  warm  over  the  matter, 
and  some  English  organs  are  indulging  in  gloomy  forebodings. 
By  the  Algeciras  Treaty  France  was  entrusted  with  the  policing 
•of  Morocco  along  the  eastern  borders  of  her  Algerian  possessions, 
which  were  constantly  being  menaced  by  Moorish  invasion. 
Eventually,  we  read  in  the  papers,  she  made  some  pretext  for 
■occupying  Casablanca,  an  important  seaport  on  the  west  coast 
of  Morocco.  At  present  she  has  practically  occupied  Fez,  the 
capital.  It  is  charged  that  France  has  made  these  advances 
at  the  instigation  of  Spain.     For  Spain  has  recently  followed 


TOO    MANY    FRIENDS. 

Sultan  of  Morocco — "I  tlioiight  France  was  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect my  treasures — and  here  comes  Spain!" 

— Kladdcradatsch  (Berlin). 

her  example  and  there  are  now  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men  of 
the  Spanish  military  forces  in  the  Spanish  garrisons  of  Africa. 
Thus  the  Vossische  Zeiiung  (Berhn)  declares  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madrid  "has  unquestionably  broken  the  Algeciras 
Treaty  and  possibly  created  a  casus  belli."  The  sober-minded 
Frankfurter  Zeitung  remarks: 

"The  procedure  of  Spain  in  landing  so  many  troops  in  Africa 
can  not  be  reconciled  with  either  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the 
Algeciras  Treaty.  It  is  evident  this  country  is  pursuing  an 
independent  policy  with  the  intention,  it  may  be,  of  eventually 
rescinding  the  treaty,  by  common  consent  of  the  parties  to  it, 
and  leaving  Morocco  to  the  tender  mercies  of  its  stronger 
neighbors." 

Mr.  Jaures,  -writing  in  the  HumanitJ  (Paris),  takes  a  very 
serious  view  of  the  case.  War  nuiy  at  any  moment  hv  i)recipi- 
tated  between  France  and  Spain — to  the  joy  of  Germany,  it 
is  added.  This  wTiter  suggests  that  perhaps  England  may  be 
induced  to  intervene.  Meanwhile  "Germany  is  looking  on 
with  sullen  irony."     To  quote  his  words: 

"Will  France  appeal  against  Spain  to  England?  It  would 
not  be  at  all  displeasing  to  Britain  to  be  called  upon  to  intervene 
between   two   Latin  nations.     Such  a  course  would  naturallv 


THE    CO.VQUEST     OF     MOHOCCO. 

Germany  (to  France) — "Yes,  go  ahead  and  do  everything  for 
the  best:  then  it  v.ill  be  my  turn  to  take  quiet  possession." 

— Fischietlo  (Turin). 

negotiated  such  a  victory  to    the   Germans,    who  hate  us  most 
of  all." 

The  London  Outlook  thinks  that  France,  England,  and  Spain 
may  be  plaj'ing  into  each  other's  hands,  and  in  that  ease  would 
have  Germany  to  reckon  with.     It  says: 

"If  France  and  Spain  and  England  are  involved  in  an  enter- 
prise for  extinguishing  another  Mohammedan  State  on  the 
Mediterranean,  let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  vast  center  of  Mohammedan  population  between  the  Nile 
and  the  Himalayas  it  may  not  be  wise  to  leave  the  War  Lord 
of  German  fleets  and  armies  in  undisputed  possession  of  the 
privileges  of  sole  friend  of  Islam." 

The  London  Times  is  more  cheerful,  and  remarks  that  Ger- 
many "is  watching  events  with  calm  reserve,"  altho  manifesting 
"astonishment  at  the  feverishness  of  the  French  press."  "With 
regard  to  the  probable  outcome  of  the  whole  business,  opinion 
in  Avell-informed  quarters  in  Berlin  is  on  the  whole  optimistic." 

Of  the  landing  of  Spanish  troops  in  territory  put  by  the 
Algeciras  Treaty  under  sole  charge  of  the  French,  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette   (London)  observes: 

"The  manner  in  which  the  thing  has  been  done,  rather  than 
the   thing   itself,    was   well   calculated    to   irritate    the    French 


GERMANY  S    TITIN. 

When  Frartce  and  Spain  g:et  sick  of  the  Morocco  muddle,  William 
will  have  a  try  at  it.  — Kikcriki  (Vienna). 
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Government  if  it  were  disposed  to  be  touchy.  Happily,  it 
appears  to  be  quite  otherwise,  and,  if  France  and  Spain  could 
be  left  to  themselves,  the  situation  would  be  free  from  any 
real  element  of  alarm.  The  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
are.  not  merely  plaAnng  with  passive  pieces  on  a  board.  We 
do  not  fear  any  direct  interference  from  interested  onlookers. 
This  country  would  be  glad  to  offer  mediatory  services  or 
friendly  counsel  if  desired,  but  has  no  thought  of  anything 
else,  and  it  is  believed  that  no  Power  wants  Moroccan  trouble 
just  now.  But  the  Powers  are  not  the  only  factors  in  the 
case;  there  are  the  various  little  anarchs  of  Morocco  itself.  If 
Spain's  unfortunate  action  excited  a  few  of  them  to  embroil 
matters  further,  Spain  might  soon  find  that  she  had  precipi- 
tated the  melting-pot  operations  in  Morocco  which  she  had 
hastily  supposed  France  to  be  anticipating." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


their  futiu-e  never  appeared  so  bright,  and  yet  they  are  dis- 
contented, frightened  of  themselves,  fearful  of  what  fate  has  in 
store  for  them.  It  is  not  true  that  the  rich  are  gro%ving  richer 
and  the  poor  becoming  poorer;  it  is  not  true  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  poor.  Wealth  grows  by  its  own  accretion,  but  the 
poor  of  yesterdaj-  are  the  rich  of  to-day.  We  see  it  on  every 
hand." 


AMERICAN   PESSIMISM 

^ AMERICANS  are  a  repining  and  pessimistic  race;  they  • 
/-\  are  disciples  of  Nietzsche,  saj^s  Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low 
-^  -*-  in  The  National  Review  (London).  It  is  sometimes 
hard  for  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  but  this  writer 
proves  our  pessimism  by  referring  to  the  muck-raking  maga- 
zine articles  and  reform  politicians  who  rend  the  air  with  com- 
plaints about  the  terrible  pickle  the  country  is  in,  and  the  one 
and  only  reform  that  is  to  save  us  all.  It  appears  from  a 
glance  at  these  lamentations  that  the  bitter  disgust  with  life 
which  the  Germans  call  Weltschmerz,  is  universal  in  a  land  that 
should  be  happy  and  contented.  "The  Ferrero  of  the  twenty- 
first  century,  when  he  comes  to  exhume  the  long-forgotten  past 
of  the  American  people,"  wiU  be  puzzled  at  the  melancholy 
"that  possest  the  Americans  in  their  youth."    To  quote  further: 

"At  a  time  when  the  nation  oiight  to  have  been  filled  with 
the  priceless  gift  of  optimism,  when  it  ought  to  have  seen  every- 
thing through  the  tinted  eyes  of  hope  and  confidence,  in  the 
future  the  historian  ^\^ll  discover  that  men  were  weighed  down 
with  pessimism  and  filled  Avith  despair.  The  historian  of  the 
next  century-  who  reads  the  books  and  magazines  and  daily 
papers  of  this  epoch  wall  be  imprest  by  this  phenomenon. 
Everywhere  men  are  demanding  reform,  with  almost  fanatical 
zeal  they  are  preaching  the  necessity  of  reform,  crying  out  that 
unless  there  is  reform  chaos  will  come,  and  yet  they  go  on 
week  after  week  and  month  after  month  preaching  the  gospel 
of  reform,  and  apparently^  a  deaf  ear  is  turned  to  them,  for  the 
lamentation  is  as  great  as  ever." 

The  fact  of  it  is,  he  says,  that  we  Americans  should  not  be 
so  self-centered,  so  restlessly  self-conscious.  We  should  reaUy 
leave  well  enough  alone,  but  the  very  spirit  of  enterprise  and 
ingenuity  fills  us  with  "noble  discontent"  with  the  present  and 
a  sleepless  passion  for  improvement.     IVIr.  Low  declares: 

"It  is  the  spirit  that  has  the  whole  people  in  its  grip.  The 
passion  for  reform  has  seized  them,  and  not  to  take  part  in  the 
work  of  reform  burdens  their  conscience.  Not  to  hear  the 
stiU  small  voice  of  reform  is  to  be  guilty  of  mortal  civic  sin. 
Not  to  take  part  in  some  movement  for  reform,  not  to  join  a 
club  or  organization  or  society  whose  mission  is  reform,  is  to 
earn  the  contempt  of  one's  fellow  citizens;  to  admit  by  inference 
that  one  belongs  to  the  unreformed  and  unregenerate  and  is 
shameless. 

"From  the  tariff  to  the  teapot  nothing  escapes  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  reformer,  who  calls  to  high  heaven  to  witness  the 
iniquities  of  the  tariff  or  the  devastation  wrought  by  the  teapot. 
The  tariff  has  made  the  American  people  rich  and  powerful, 
therefore  it  must  be  reformed;  in  the  teapot  lurks  poverty  and 
disease,  therefore  it  must  be  regulated  by  the  reformer.  In 
the  wide  field  of  reform  there  is  work  for  every  man,  therefore 
every  man  is  happy  in  his  misery  pursuing  reform  with  a  zeal 
that  the  world  has  never  before  known." 

There  is  no  need  for  this  ner^•ous  anxiety  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  things  pub-  'c  and  private,  for  this  great  country, 
we  are  told,  is  very  well  off  indeed: 

"The  Americans  were  never  so  well  off  as  they  are  to-day, 


CHINA  WINNING  THE  OPIUM  FIGHT 

SINCE  THE  VICEROY  of  Yunnan  interdicted  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  poppy  in  that  rich  and  flourishing  province  of 
12,000,000  population,  the  new  law  has  been  strictly  en- 
forced, and  pulse  and  cereals  have  taken  the  place  of  the  deadly 
drug  which,  according  to  the  recently  published  report  of  Sir 
Alexander  Hosie,  is  now  really  becoming  eradicated  from  the 
land.  Sir  Alexander,  we  are  told,  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  opium-producing  provinces  and  spent  the  period  between 
May  and  September,  1910,  and  January  and  April,  1911,  in 
going  over  the  districts  where  the  poppy  was  in  days  gone  by 
extensively  cultivated.  "The  poppy-,"  he  teUs  us,  "has  ceased 
to  be  grown"  in  certain  districts  which  formerly  lived  on  the 
opium  trade.  In  others,  we  learn,  there  has  been  a  diminution 
of  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  in  the  amount  raised.  In  more  back- 
ward districts  the  Commissioner  found  a  reduction  of  at  least 
25  per  cent.,  and  he  speaks  most  hopefully  of  the  outlook.  Ac- 
cording to  the  London  Daily  News,  which  summarizes  this 
Government  Commissioner's  report,  we  are  witnessing  "a 
miracle  in  China,"  and  we  read: 

"It  was  already  known  that  China  had  reduced  her  home 
production  60  to  70  per  cent,  during  the  three  years  since  the 
issue  of  the  anti-opium  edict.  Sir  A.  Hosie's  report  confirms 
the  belief  that  the  poppy  will  have  entirely  disappeared  from 
Chinese  soil  within  two  years.  In  that  event  the  export  from 
India  will  by  virtue  of  the  new  treaty  cease  automatically 
within  the  same  period.  To  appreciate  the  extent  of  the  miracle 
one  must  resort  to  analogy.  It  is  as  if  the  tobacco  habit  had 
come  to  an  end  in  Europe  a  few  years  after  a  decision  to  that 
effect  by  the  Hague  Conference.  The  population  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  is  nearly  that  of  Europe;  the  central  Government  has 
but  little  power  of  enforcing  its  will.  Moreover,  the  opium  crop 
was  worth  £23,000,000  annually.  Only  a  vast  moral  revolu- 
tion affecting  over  300,000,000  of  people  could  have  effected 
this  wonderful  result." 

The  most  important  of  the  five  opium-producing  provinces 
was  Szechuen.  and  next  to  it  was  Yunnan,  and  The  Daily 
News  continues: 

"The  former  was  for  many  years  the  greatest  opium-produeirg 
province  in  China,  the  production  exceeding  200,000  piculs  [a 
picul  equaling  134  pounds  weight]  per  annum,  and  Yunnan 
always  ranked  next  to  Szechuen  in  point  of  quantity,  and  first 
throughout  the  Empire  in  point  of  the  quality  of  its  opium. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Sir  A.  Hosie  with  regard  to  these 
two  provinces  can  be  formulated  in  his  own  words. 

"Szechuen. — As  the  result  of  my  personal  investigation, 
extending  over  34  days'  travel  overlaad,  and  of  the  testimony 
of  others,  I  am  satisfied  that  poppy  cultivation  has  .  .  .  been 
supprest  in  Szechuen. 

"Yunnan. — Taking  the  province  of  Yunnan  as  a  whole  ...  it 
may,  I  think,  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  estimated  production 
of  60.000  piculs,  .  .  .  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  measures 
of  suppression,  has  been  very  materially-  reduced,  and  I  venture 
to  hazard  the  opinion  that  the  output  of  1910-11  will  not  exceed 
15,000  piculs;  in  other  words,  that  there  has  been  a  reduction 
of  about  75  per  cent." 

This  condition  of  things  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  a  French  traveler,  who  writes  in  the  Semaine  Medicale  (Paris) 
to  the  effect  that  every  measure  is  being  taken  to  make  the 
public  familiar  with  the  shocking  results  of  opium-smoking  by 
discrediting  the  practise  in  the  press  and  placarding  the  street 
walls  with  ghastly  pictures  of  skeletonized  victims  of  the 
abuse. 


SCIENCE    A 
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THE  WOMAN  THE  FRENCH  ACADEMY 
TURNED  DOWN 

FROM  THE  VIEWPOINT  of  science,  the  most  eminent 
woman  who  ever  lived  is  not  Cleopatra  or  Zenpbia  or 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  even  Florence  Nightingale,  but  a 
gentle  and  unassuming  lady  of  Polish  birth  who  lives  quietly 
in  Paris,  attending  closely  to  her  business,  which  is  that  of  a 
professor  in  the  Sorbonne.  Madame  Curie's  chemical  dis- 
coveries, including  that  of  radium,  are  among  the  most  epoch- 
making  ever  announced,  and  certainlj^  no  living  J>ench  scientific 
man  has  equaled  them.  And 
yet  the  Par*  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences refused  to  elect  her  to 
membership,  because  she  is  a 
woman.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that 
altho  this  action  was  taken  sever- 
al months  ago,  it  has  been  chroni- 
cled in  scientific  journals  only  in 
the  briefest  manner  and  no  gener- 
al protest  against  it  has  appeared. 
An  article  by  Laura  Crozier,  in 
Popular  Electricity  (Chicago),  is 
the  first  of  sufficient  length  to 
warrant  abstraction.  Says  this 
writer: 

"Madame  Curie  is  no  stranger 
to  injustice,  for  she  grew  up  in 
Russian  Poland,  and  every  cor- 
ridor of  the  University  of  War- 
saw where  her  father  was  an  ill- 
paid  professor  of  chemistry,  bore 
a  sign-post  pointing  to  Siberia. 
Her  mother  was  dead,  and  at  an 
a,ge  when  other  little  girls  were 
playing  with  dolls  Marie  Skla- 
dowska  was  learning  the  uses  of 
test  tubes  and  retorts  in  her 
father's  laboratory  in  order  to 
save  the  salary  of  an  assistant. 

"As  she  grew  older  she  studied 
in  other  departments  of  the 
University,  and  began  to  feel  the 
burning  patriotism  that  inspired 
all  the  students  even  in  the 
shadow  of  the  sign-posts,  those 
grim  reminders  of  the  fate  that 
had  overtaken  many  of  their 
kind. 

"So  Marie  resolved  to  devote 
her   life    to    the   service    of   the 

country,  and  in  order  that  she  might  be  more  worthy  of  that 
service  she  was  eager  to  travel.  At  last  a  position  as  governess 
in  a  Russian  family  traveling  through  southern  Europe  offered 
itself,  and  she  accepted  gladly.  Every  penny  of  her  meager 
salary  was  saved,  for  she  was  determined  to  go  on  with  her 
studies  in  chemistry,  and  her  father  could  teach  her  nothing 
more. 

"Two  years  later  found  her  in  the  Latin  Quarter  in  Paris, 
in  a  garret  so  cold  that  the  milk  left  before  her  door  froze  in 
its  bottle,  but  enrolled  as  pupil  at  the  Municipal  School.  She 
could  not  afford  the  fees  of  the  University,  tho  she  allowed 
herself  so  little  food  that  her  entire  expenditures  were  less  than 
ten  cents  a  day.  For  whether  she  had  food  or  not,  there  must 
be  money  for  books  if  she  was  to  go  on  with  her  studies.  Such 
burning  earnestness  could  not  go  unnoticed,  and  tlu^-  >()ung  pro- 
fessor, observing  the  originality  of  her  experiments  and  lu>r  pro- 
found knowledge  of  chemistry,  made  her  his  assistant. 

"For  a  time  they  worked  together,  and  in  the  course  of  their 
explorations  into  the  unmapped  fields  they  became  fast  friends. 
Finally  Professor  Curie  asked  his  brilliant  assistant  to  be  his  wife. 

"  Her  answer  was  characteristic,  for  she  tied  back  to  Warsaw. 


BARKED  FUO.M  THE  .\CADE.MY   BECAUSE  SHE  IS  A  WO.MAN. 

The  discoverer  of  radium  and  professor  in  the  Sorbonne.  Mme.  Curie 
was  defeated  for  membershii)  in  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  by  the 
votes  of  men  who  are  vastly  Iter  inferiors  in  scientific  attainment. 


the  zeal  of  the  scientist  lost  in  the  personal  shyne.ss  of  the 
woman.  And  at  the  thought  of  jjermanently  leaving  her 
country,  all  her  love  for  it  had  flamed  up  anew.  She  lacked 
the  beauty  and  magnetism  of  many  Polish  girls,  for  days  spent 
over  unwholesome  gases  had  given  her  a  pale  complexion  and 
lusterless  hair.  But  under  the  plain  gown  was  a  heart  filled 
with  all  the  burning  patriotism  of  a  Modjeska. 

"So  she  wrote  M.  Curie  that  she  had  long  ago  decided  to  de- 
vote her  life  to  science  and  the  good  of  her  country,  and  did 
not  feel  that  she  could  change  that  decision.  But  his  answer 
was  such  an  attractive  picture  of  the  work  that  they  might  ac- 
complish together,  and  so  vibrant  with  his  own  loneliness  that 
she  relented,  and  two  weeks  later  they  were  married. 

"  Many  a  gifted  youngcouple  have  started  out  to  spend  their 

lives  in  united  work,  but  they 
have  lacked  the  courage  to  give 
up  everything  else  as  the  Curies 
did.  At  first  thej'  took  a  tiny 
cottage  at  Sceaux,  nine  miles 
from  Paris,  but  they  lost  so  much 
time  going  back  and  forth  to  the 
city  that  they  moved  to  the  Rue 
de  la  Glaciere,  near  the  School 
of  Physics  and  its  laboratories. 
This  was  a  great  advantage,  for 
by  this  time  Madame  Curie's 
ability  was  so  far  recognized  that 
she  was  permitted  to  use  these 
laboratories,  a  privilege  never  be- 
fore granted  to  a  woman 

"In  the  face  of  discourage- 
ment and  poverty  they  worked 
on  until  1S98,  when  one  day 
Madame  Curie  showed  her  hus- 
band a  substance  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  segregating  from  pitch- 
blende, an  oxid  of  uranium  which 
comes  from  a  single  mine  in  Bo- 
hemia. It  is  very  expensive,  and 
the  amount  she  had  used  had 
emptied  her  slender  purse,  but 
the  substance  she  had  found  was 
so  wonderful  that  Professor  Curie 
gave  up  all  his  other  experiments 
to  help  her.  Between  them  they 
managed  to  extract  a  single  gram, 
which  glowed  in  the  dark,  and 
gave  off  heat  without  growing 
cooler  or  smaller. 

"In  April  thej-  made  public 
the  discovery  of  radium,  and  the 
scientific  world  seethed  with  ex- 
citement. Honors  poured  in  up- 
on the  Curies  from  everj-  country 
but  their  own. 

"In  May,  1903.  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Great  Britain  invited 
them  to  lecture,  and  there  they 
received  their  first  public  applause  under  the  kindly  auspices 
of  the  venerable  Lord  Kelvin,  who  was  as  appreciative  as  he 
was  learned.  The  Royal  Society  gave  them  the  Davy  gold 
medal,  and  Sweden  followed  with  the  Xobel  prize.  At  last 
France  came  forward  with  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  M.  Curie, 
which  he  refused  'because  it  had  no  connection  with  his  work."  " 

Altho  the  statement  is  nowhere  made  definitely,  it  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  that  M.  Curie  was  unwilling  to  receive  a 
decoration  which  took  no  account  of  his  wife's  part  in  their 
achie\'ements.  This  seems  the  more  probable  in  \iew  of  the 
fact  that  Madame  Curie,  with  his  approval,  accepted  the  S12,000 
Osiris  prize,  which  lifted  the  little  family  to  financial  security. 
We  read  further: 

"Shortly  afterward  came  the  inWtation  to  lecture  at  the 
Sorbonne.  the  great  Paris  uni.ersity  which  draws  students  from 
all  o\er  the  world  for  post-graduate  work 

"The  Curies  had  refused  to  lecture  before  royalty,  pleadiner 
lack  of  time,   but   when   the  Shah  of  Persia  risited   Paris  the v 
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hampered  in  her  recent  experiments  by  the  scarcity  of  radium, 
for  its  use  in  medicine  has  sent  the  price  up  into  the  thou- 
sands for  a  fraction  of  an  ounce,  and  threatened  to  exhaust  the 
available  supply. 

'•But  if  her  mind  is  in  her  laboratory,  her  heart  is  still  in 
the  vine-covered  cottage,  where  a  cousin  who  came  from  Poland 
to  take  charge  of  the  little  girls  and  M.  Curie's  father,  now 
past  80,  keep  her  company. 

"Here  at  night  she  folds  the  hands  that  have  dared  to  search 
out  the  components  of  the  sun,  and  bends  the  mind  that  has 
opened  new  avenues  to  medicine,  to  telling  the  hero-tales  of 
far-away  Poland  to  the  little  girls.  In  the  warmth  of  their 
arms  she  finds  strength  and  courage  to  go  on  for  another  day.T 


AIR-WASHER    AND    HUMIDIFIER. 

At  the  Meyercord  Company  this  contrivance  purifies  the  air  with  a 
water  screen,  and  gives  it  the  proper  percentage  of  moisture. 

consented  to  exhibit  their  radium  to  him  as  a  special  favor  to 
the  Government. 

"The  bit  of  radium  was  in  a  glass  jar,  and  when  the  room 
was  darkened  and  it  glowed  forth,  the  Shah  became  frightened, 
and  in  his  excitement  upset  the  table.     The  Curies  were  very 
much  afraid  their  precious  radium  had  been  lost, 
for  this  single  gram  was  worth  more  than  $30,000 
and   had   been  obtained  with  infinite  labor.     Con- 
science-stricken over   the   trouble    he    had  made, 
the   Shah    pulled   off   all   his  diamond  rings  and 
offered  them  in  payment. 

"But  the  radium  was  finally  rescued  unharmed, 
and  the  lecture  went  on.  The  Shah  was  so  de- 
lighted with  it  that  he  insisted  upon  pinning  his 
orders  upon  Mme.  Curie's  gown.  She  was  greatly 
embarrassed,  for  no  one  could  have  less  use  for 
jewels  than  this  quiet  little  woman  who  was  trying 
to  preserve  the  privacy  of  her  home  so  that  she 
might  have  strength  to  go  on  with  her  work.  But 
even  her  laboratory  was  invaded  by  reporters. 

"A  second  little  daughter.  Eve,  was  born  in 
1906,  but  the  joy  over  her  advent  was  short-lived, 
for  only  a  few  weeks  later  Professor  Curie  was 
knocked  down  by  a  hack  while  crossing  the  street, 
and  before  he  had  a  chance  to  rise  a  wagon  going  in 
the  opposite  direction  ran  over  and  killed  him.  .  .  . 

"Professor  Curie  was  not  fifty,  and  through  his 
death  the  world  lost  discoveries  that  might  have 
benefited  mankind  in  unimagined  ways.  France 
lost  her  most  brilliant  scientist,  and  the  one  who 
of  late  years  has  brought  her  greatest  honor. 
Madame  Curie's  loss  was  greatest  of  all  .  .  .  but 
she  had  the  courage  to  ...  go  back  to  her  laboratory.  There 
she  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  polonium,  named  after 
her  beloved  Poland,  and  even  more  wonderful  in  its  properties 
than  radium.  So  difficult  is  it  to  obtain  that  five  tons  of  pitch- 
blende was  used  in  segregating  the  small  amount  that  Madame 
Curie  now  has.  Resolutely  over- 
coming her  shyness,  she  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  Sorbonne  to  fill  her 
husband's  vacant  chair,  and  became 
its  first  woman  lecturer.  Believing 
that  very  few  would  care  to  listen  to 
a  woman  in  those  sacred  halls,  she 
selected  a  remote  class-room  which 
had  seats  for  only  about  thirty. 

"What  was  her  amazement  to  find 
the  whole  gay  world  of  Paris  flocking 
to  her  lectures!  Butterfly  women  of 
fashion  and  even  royalty  came,  for 
Madame  Loubet  was  accompanied 
by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal. 

"But  Madame  Curie  is  more  than 
a  dreamer.  Her  daring  theories  she 
keeps  between  the  neat  pages  of  her 
note-books,  and  in  her  wonderful 
brain,  waiting  for  the  time  that  she 
can  prove  them.     She  has  been  much 


VENTILATION      OPENINGS. 

These  may  be  made  be- 
neath windows  without  de- 
tracting at  all  from  their 
architectural  beauty. 


FRESH  AIR  TO  SPEED  WORK 

EVERY  ONE  FEELS  more' like  work,  and  does  better 
work,  on  a  brisk  October  morning  than  in  the  ' '  dog- 
days."  Weather  conditions  thus  exert  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  quantity  and  kind  of  work  that  one  is  able 
to  turn  out.  Yet  some  factory  managers  see  to  it  that  dog- 
days  last  the  year  round  in  their  plants — and  then  they  complain 
of  the  small  output.  Prof.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  of  the  Department 
of  Biology  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  writing  in 
Factory  (Chicago,  July),  assures  us  that  the  best  "speed-boss" 
on  record  is  named  Fresh  Air.  .  The  workman  in  the  factory, 
he  says,  is  its  most  sensitive  machine,  and  the  only 
one  that  is  extraordinarily  responsive  .to  slight 
changes  in  surrou^di^'g  conditions.  These  condi- 
tions we  habitually  neglect.  Says  Professor 
Winslow : 

"The  intimate  relation  between  the  conditions 
which  surround  the  livirtg  machine  and  its  efficiency 
are  matters  of  common'  experience  with  us  all.  Con- 
trast your  feelings  and  youi*  effectiveness  on  a  close, 
hot,  muggy  day  in  August  and  on  a  cool,  brisk, 
bright  October,  mo'rning.  Many  a  factory  opera- 
tive is  kept  at,  the  August  level  by  an  August 
atmosphere  all  through  the  winter  months.  He 
works  listlessly,  he  half  accomplishes  hjs  task,  he 
breaks  and  wastes  the  property  and  the  material 
entrusted  to  his  care. 

"  If  he  works  by  the  day,  the  loss  to  the  employer 
is  direct;  if  he  works  by  the  piece,  the  burden  of  in- 
terest on  extra  machinery  has  just  as  truly  to  be 
borne.  At  the  close  of  the  day  the  operative  passes 
from  an  overcrowded,  overheated  worlcroom  into 
the  chill  night  air.  His  Aritality  lowered  by  the  at- 
mosphere in  which  he  has  lived,  he  falls  a  prey  to 
minor  illness,  cold  and  grippe,  and  the  disturbing 
effect  of  absences  is  added  to  inefficiency.  Back  of 
it  all  lurks  tuberculosis,  the  great  social  and  industrial  disease 
which  lays  its  heavy  death  tax  upon  the  whole  community  after 
the  industry  has  borne  its  more  direct  penalty  of  subnormal 
vitality  and  actual  illness. 

"The  remedy  for  all  this  is  not  simply  ventilation  in  the  ordi- 


Illustr.itious  used  by  courtesy  of  "  Kaetory,  '  thicigo. 


HUMIDIFIERS. 


Hung  at  intervals,  these  keep  in  the  air  the  moisture  that  managers  are  coming  to  realize  men  require. 
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nary  sense  in  whieh  we  ha\e  eome  to  under- 
stand the  term.  Ventilation  sliouid  in('an 
more  than  replacing  foul  air  by  fresh.  It  should 
mean  the  conditioning  of  the  air  of  any  enclosed 
space  to  the  best  r(!quirements  of  the  occu- 
pants of  that  space.  Conditioning  of  the  air 
so  that  the  human  machine  may  work  under 
the  most  favoral)l(!  conditions — this  is  one  of 
the  chief  (ilements  of  industrial  efficiency  as  it 
is  |of  individual  health  and  hai)pinoss.  The 
chief  factors  in  air  conditioning  for  the  living 
machine;,  the  factors  which  in  most  cases  far 
outwcugh  all  others  put  together,  are  the  tem- 
perature and  humidity  of  the  air.  In  many  a 
plant  money  has  been  spent  for  an  elaborate^ 
system  of  ventilation  and  if  the  air  has  l)een 
too  hot  or  too  dry  or  too  moist,  the  effect 
on  comfort  and  efficiency  has  been  worse 
than  nil 

"The  main  point  in  air  conditioning  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  low  temperature  and  of  a 
humidity  not  too  (ixcessive.  For  maximum 
efficiency  the  temperature  should  n(-ver  pass 
over  70°  F.  and  the  humidity  should  not  be 
above  seventy  per  cent,  of  saturation.  At  the 
samt!  time  a  too  low  humidity  should  also  be 
avoided.  We  have  little  exact  information 
upon  this  point,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  with  many  persons  that  very 
dry  air,  especially  at  seventy  degrees  or  over, 
is  excessively  stimulating  and  produces  nerv- 
ousness and  discomfort.  It  would  probably 
be  desirable  to  keep  the  relative  humidity  between  sixty  and 
seventy  per  cent. 

"Another  point  which  may  be  emphasized  in  the  light  of 
current  opinion  is  the  importance  of  'perflation,'  or  the  flushing 
out  of  a  room  at  intervals  with  vigorous  drafts  of  fresh,  cool  air. 
Where  there  are  no  air  currents  the  hot,  moist,  vitiated  air  from 
the  body  clings  round  us  like  an  'aerial  blanket 'and  each  of  us 
is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  concentrated  discomfort.  The  de- 
lightful sensation  of  walking  or  riding  against  a  wind  is  largelj' 
perhaps  due  to  the  dispersion  of  this  foul  envelop  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  a  fresh  blast  of  air  should  sometimes  blow  over  the 
body  in  order  to  produce  a  similar  effect 

"There  is  one  other  problem  of  atmospheric  pollution  to  which 
special  reference  should  be  made.  The  presence  of  noxious 
fumes  and  still  more  the  presence  of  fine  inorganic  or  organic 
dust  in  the  air  constitutes  a  grave  menace  to  health  in  many 
processes  and  is  an  importantcontributory  cause  of  tuberculosis. 

"The  body  of  the  normal  workman  has  its  'fighting  edge' 
and  can  protect  itself  against  the  tubercle  bacillus  if  given  a 
fair  chance,  but  the  lung  tissue  which  is  lacerated  by  sharp 
particles  of  granite  or  steel  quickly  succumbs  to  the  bacterial 
invader.  In  dusty  trades  .  .  .  the  elimination  of  the  dust  by 
special  hoods  and  fans  is  imperative  and  must  be  supplemented 
in  extreme  cases  by  the  compulsory  use  of  respirators." 

Here  is  a  table,  compiled  by  the  author  from  the  reports  of 
the  New  York  Department  of  Labor — the  only  State  depart- 
ment dealing  with  factory  inspection  which  collects  and  publishes 
exact  data  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
workshops.  It  shows  that  of  215  workrooms  inspected,  156, 
or  73  per  cent.,  had  a  temperature  of  over  72  degrees,  and  63, 
or  29  percent.,  exceeded  79  degrees.  Relative  humidity  exceeded 
70  per  cent,  in  39  or  18  per  cent,  of  the  workrooms.  All 
cases  have  been  excluded  where  the  outdoor  temperature  was 
over  70  degrees. 

Number  of  Workrooms  witu  Tempkuature. 


WIN^l.DW  . 


VVlio  reminds  factory  ownens  that  the 
best  ".speed-boss"  is  fresli  air. 


There  is  plent\'  of  evidence,  the  writer  thinks, 
tho  of  a  scattered  and  ill-digested  sort,  that 
the  elimination  of  such  conditions  as  these 
brings  a  direct  return  in  increased  efficiency 
(jf  i)roduction.  In  the  United  States  Pension 
Bureau,  for  instance,  the  removal  of  the  offices 
from  scattered  and  poorly'  ventilated  buildings 
to  new  and  well-ventilated  quarters  reduced 
the  number  of  days  of  absence  due  to  illness 
from  18.736,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which 
figure  it  had  been  for  several  successive  years, 
to  10,114.  In  the  buildings  of  the  Cermania 
Insurance  Company  in  New  York,  similar 
changes  reduced  the  current  sick-list  from  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  force  to  almost  zero.  In  an- 
other case  a  printer  who  reluotantlj'  installed  a 
sj'stem  of  ventilation  by  command  of  the  health 
authorities  said  afterward  that  had  he  known 
of  the  results  to  be  obtained,  no  order  would 
have  been  necessary.  Formerly  the  men  had 
left  work  exhausted  on  busy  days  and  sickness 
was  common,  but  now  the  men  leave  in  an 
entirely  different  condition,  and  sickness  is 
much  reduced.  Errors  in  t\pe.setting  are  fewer 
and  time  required  for  making  corrections  is 
less.     Further : 


"The  National  Electric  Lamp  Association  is  approaching 
the  question  of  .sanitary  conditions  in  this  manner,  comparing 
in  detail  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  its  workrooms  with 
the  hours  of  work,  the  pay,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  employees. 
Only  by  such  systematic  study  can  it  be  determined  how  much 
factory  sanitation  is  really  worth  in  any  given  case." 
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BATHING  AND  HEALTH 

N  AN  ARTICLE  reviewed  in  these  pages  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  writer  quoted  opinions  exprest  by  Sir  Almroth  Wright, 
a  British  authority  on  hygiene,  in  which  he  placed  himself 
on  record  as  no  believer  in  the  virtues  of  washing,  fresh  air, 
and  physical  exercise.  A  great  deal  of  washing,  according  to 
Sir  Almroth,  increases  the  microbes  of  the  skin,  and  he  does 
"not  think  cleanliness  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  hygienic 
method."  Commenting  on  this  somewhat  startling  conclusion. 
The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  June  17)  says  editorially: 

"Washing,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  a  i^ine  qua  non  in  the 
preservation  of  health.  There  are  very  many  extremely  healthy 
persons  in  this  country  and  in  all  countries  who  wash  but  seldom 
and  live  to  an  old  age.  The  agricultural  laborer  of  England 
seldom  or  never  washes  his  whole  body,  and  his  ablutions  gener- 
allj'  may  be  described  as  perfunctory,  yet  he  is  physically  a 
splendidlj-  healthy  animal.  Bathing  is  a  decent,  pleasant,  and 
esthetic  custom,  but  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  health.  With  the  other  assertions  of  Wright  that 
fresh  air  and  physical  exerci.se  are  not  essential  to  health,  issue 
may  be  taken.  Perhaps  he  meant  to  deprecate  the  intense 
enthusiasm  of  the  middle-class  Britisher  for  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
in  the  same  spirit  as  Rudyard  Kipling  severely  criticized  the 
love  of  sport  and  games  carried  to  an  absurd  extent  by  the 
modern  well-to-do  inhabitant  of  the  British  Isles. 

"It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Wright,  like  Bernard 
Shaw,  is  an  Irishman  and  may  have  said  such  things,  as  Shaw 
often  makes  remarks,  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  in  order  to 
take  a  rise  out  of  the  dense  Saxon.  Also  ordinary  statements 
do  not  attract  the  attention  of  or  arou.se  the  Briton,  so  that  ex- 
travagant as.sert ions  must  Vie  made  to  take  him  out  of  his  .some- 
what apathetic  attitude.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  owing  to 
Wright's  views  on  bathing  the  Englishman  will  not  lapse  so  far 
as  washing  is  concerned,  for,  after  having  established  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  the  persistent  wooer  of  the  matutinal  cold 
tub,  it  would  be  almost  a  national  disaster  if  he  were  to  l>e 
dissuaded  from  the  time-honored  ordeal  by  the  ill-considered 
words  of  a  possibly  irresponsible  altho  deeply  scientific  Celt." 
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WAS  THERE  A  PACIFIC  CONTINENT? 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  history  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  has 
always  been  more  or  less  hid  in  mystery.  Its  depths  have 
been  a  favorite  repository  for  imagfinary  material.  From 
them  emerged  the  moon,  according  to  the  theory  that  supposes 
it  to  have  parted  from  the  earth  under  stress  of  tidal  action. 
In  or  over  them  once  existed,  according  to  others,  a  prehistoric 
continent  (of  which  its  island  groups  are  the  modern  survivals), 
peopled  with  animals  and  covered  with  vegetation  whose 
descendants  still  exist  on  those  groups.  This  continental  hypoth- 
esis, we  are  told  by  Robert  Douville,  in  an  article  contributed 
to  La  Nature  (Paris,  May  20),  has  received  a  blow  in  the 
measurements  and  discoveries  made  by  recent  ocean  explorers. 
He  says: 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  terrestrial  history,  the  Pacific  is 
one  of  the  most  unknown  regions  of  the  globe.     Altho,  thanks  to 


GREAT   ABYSSES    IX   THE    PACIFIC. 

The  black  spots  are  deeper  than  10,000  feet. 

the  exchanges  of  fauna  between  the  old  and  new  continents, 
we  can  follow,  almost  step  by  step,  across  geological  epochs,  the 
history  of  the  Atlantic;  and  know  that,  at  least  in  its  present 
form,  it  is  very  recent,  we  know  almost  nothing  at  all  of  the 
history  of  the  Pacific. 

"Some  geologists  consider  this  ocean  as  the  oldest  and 
stablest  element  of  the  whole  terrestrial  surface.  They  base 
their  conviction  on  the  series  of  marine  sediments,  remarkably 
complete,  which  may  be  observed  everywhere  on  its  coasts, 
which  must  thus  have  been  washed  by  the  sea  during  all  geo- 
logic epochs.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  think  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  was,  up  to  a  relatively  recent  time  (the 
Tertiary)  occupied  by  an  immense  continent.  This  continent, 
the  Pacific  Continent,  must  have  been  surrounded  by  an  un- 
interrupted belt  of  deep  depressions  or  'geosynclinals,'  where 
the  sea  circulated  at  all  epochs  and  deposited  the  continuous 
sedimentary  series  spoken  of  above.  ,  .  .  There  is  no  a  priori 
reason  to  favor  one  of  these  hypotheses  rather  than  the  other. 
But  it  is  a  gratuitous  complication  to  invoke  the  hypothesis  of 
a  cataclysm  so  formidable  as  to  have  sunk  such  a  continent  be- 
neath the  waves;  it  would  be  more  logical  to  suppose  that  the 
Pacific  as  it  stands  is  a  complex  aggregation  of  sunken  continents 
and  ancient  seas." 

The  hypothesis  of  a  Pacific  Continent,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  is  due  to  the  biologists,  some  of  whom  locate  there  the 
origin  of  the  higher  mammals,  and  others  also  that  of  the 
dicotyledonous  plants.  If,  says  our  critic,  we  have  to  create 
a  new  continent  whenever  we  are  at  a  loss  to  place  the  point  of 


origin  of  a  group  of  plants  or  animals,  we  shall  soon  be  obliged 
to  go  beyond  the  hmits  of  our  globe.  But  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  modern  fauna  seem  also  to  suggest  a  former  Pacific 
Continent.  Darwin  remarked  that  certain  genera  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands  seemed  to  be  represented  by  a  special  species  on 
each  island.  If  the  group,  he  says,  had  received  its  fauna  from 
a  neighboring  continent,  this  variety  would  not  have  existed. 
The  animals  must  belong  to  a  "resident"  fauna — perhaps  that 
of  an  earlier  local  continent.  The.  author  does  not  admit  the 
A'aUdity  of  this  argument  any  more  than  the  other.  The 
different  species,  he  thinks,  may  simply  represent  one  genus 
affected  differently  by  the  particular  environment  of  each 
island.  Is  it  not  possible  that  recent  oceanographic  explorations 
may  throw  light  on  this  question?     We  read: 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  there  is  a  vast  series  of  de- 
pressions in  the  Pacific.  .  .  .  Measurements  made  by  recent 
explorers,  cable-layers,  etc.,  show  curious  facts.  Certain  de- 
pressions, hke  the  curved  pit  east  of  Japan,  .  .  .  appear  to  be 
related  in  some  way  to  the  continents  that  they  border — perhaps 
the  remains  of  the  old  geosynclinals  mentioned  above.  But 
these  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  seem  independent  of  the 
continents.  ...  It  would  seein  probable  that  the  vast  Une  of 
deep  pits,  almost  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  is 
an  ancient  feature  of  our  globe's  structure.  .  .  .  The  'medi- 
terranean' depressions,  in  an  equatorial  direction  and  unknown 
in  the  Atlantic,  doubtless  because  of  its  recent  age,  are  traceable 
almost  around  the  earth.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  has  existed 
as  a  narrow,  deep  sea  at  all  epochs  of  geological  history.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  features  of  the  earth's  structure. 
Now  this  feature  has  not  been  effaced  from  the  morphology  of 
the  Pacific  as  it  has  from  the  Atlantic.  Here  is  a  presumption 
in  favor  of  a  considerable  age  for  the  former  of  these  two  oceans 
and  for  the  non-existence  of  a  Pacific  Continent." — Translation 
made  jor  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE  NONSENSE  IN  THE  PRESS 

ANEW  YORK  ENGINEER,  exasperated  at  the  pseudo- 
scientific  effusions  in  the  daily  press,  and  anxious  to  see 
•  how  far  the  papers  would  go  in  printing  nonsense,  sent 
to  the  New  York  Sun  a  communication  purporting  to  express 
apprehension  about  the  Culebra  Cut  on  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  letter,  which  duly  appeared  in  the  issue  for  May  24,  con- 
tained the  follo\ving  paragraphs,  from  which  the  tenor  of  the 
whole  may  be  judged: 

"The  fact  is  that  slides,  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  taken 
place  at  Culebra  and  have  already  shown  themselves  in  fissures 
in  the  paleozoic  rocks  which  form  the  core  walls  of  the  Gatun 
dam;  it  is  even  claimed  that  as  this  formation  is  of  aqueous  and 
not  trachytic  origin  there  can  be  no  hope  that  the  natural 
caloric  effects  on  the  ground  will  close  the  fissures,  as  has  some- 
times occurred  in  metamorphic  strata  in  the  earth's  crust.  Ancon 
Hill  is  itself  affected,  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Alarosa  having 
asserted  that  he  has  discovered  of  late  numerous  cracks,  exuda- 
tions, and  even  traces  of  lobnitz  at  the  hospital. 

"The  writer  has  personally  estimated  that  with  a  rainfall  of 
116  1-5  feet  a  year,  the  average  of  99  years  on  the  Isthmus^ 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  erosion  through  slides  and  fissures  suf- 
ficient in  four  and  a  half  years'  time  to  level  Ancon  Hill  and  the 
Gatun  dam  to  the  height  of  the  third  flight  of  locks  at  Mira- 
flores.  These  figures  take  no  account  of  the  Chagres  floods, 
which  have  been  known  greatly  to  affect  the  difference  in  tide 
level  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 

"A  Chagres  flood,  uniting  with  the  heavier  saline  mixture  from 
the  Pacific  and  accelerated  by  a  sudden  slide  from  the  Bohio, 
might  create  a  tidal  wave  against  which  the  rocks  of  the  Gatun 
dam  would  shake  like  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  Fire  Island." 

This  is  obviously  a  very  good  substitute  for  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land, and  the  technical  papers  are  poking  fun  at  The  Sun  for 
"biting"  so  readily.  Engineering  News  (New  York,  June  15) 
makes  the  following  comment:  • 

"The  natural  question  is,  did  The  Sun  take  the  letter  seriously 
or  did  it  print  the  letter  as  what  Artemus  Ward  called  'a  goak  * 
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FIG.    2. 


on  its  readers?  Did  its  readers  perceive  that  the  letter  was  in- 
tended as  a  hoax?  If  not — and  we  are  informed  that  several 
engineers  even  read  the  letter  without  a  smile — Mr.  W.  L.  S. 
has  furnished  an  excellent  proof  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
newspaper  news  concerning  technical  matters,  and  of  the  ex- 
treme gullibility  of  the  average  newspaper  reader. 

"This  is  not  merely  a  matter  for  amusement.  It  is  a  matter 
which  seriously  affects  the  public  welfare.  Take  the  questions 
which  are  before  the  public  to-day — highway  improvement, 
city  transit,  railway  regulation,  industrial  efficiency,  city  plan- 
ning, sanitation,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list.  Most  of  these 
public  questions  have  to  do  with  engineering  matters,  or  at 
least  with  technical  matters,  and  the  lay  public  has  to  rely  on 
the  newspapers  for  its  information — and  misinformation — and 
on  newspaper  editorials  to  guide  its  opinion  with  reference  to 
these  questions.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  public  fails  to  ap- 
preciate competent  engineers  and  competent  engineering  at 
their  real  value  when  its  information  upon  these  matters  is 
obtained  from  such  ignorant  and  unreliable  sources?" 


HOW  PROPELLERS  WASTE  ENERGY 

IT  HAS  LONG  been  suspected  that  marine  propellers,  be- 
sides doing  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended,  also 
expend  a  good  deal  of  energy  in  kicking  up  useless  turmoil 
in  the  water.  Exact  observation  and  determination  of  what 
they  do  is  evidently  the  first  step  toward  its  prevention — 
perhaps  toward  the  saving  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  on  each 
ocean  voyage.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  lack  of  accurate 
knowledge  concerning  the  exact  action  of  a  propeller  on  the 
water  through  which  it  is  passing.  Interesting  experiments 
to  ascertain  this  have  recently  been  performed  by  Prof.  Oswald 
Flamm,  of  the  Technical  High  School  of  Charlottenburg, 
Germany.  He  has  endeavored  to  study  the  effect  on  the  water 
in  front  of  the  propeller,  at  the  propeller,  and  in  its  wake.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  could  not  trust  to  human  vision,  but  had 
recourse  to  photography,  which  can  not  only  see,  but  makes  a 
thorough  record  of  what  is  seen.  He  also  called  into  use  that 
most  convenient  form  of  power,  electricity.  We  read  in 
International  Marine  Engineering    (New  York,  June): 

"His  experimental  tank  was  393  feet  long,  26  feet  2  inches 


wide,  and  19  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  tank  was  of  plate-glass 
and  he  used  filtered  water.  In  order  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
propellers,  glass  sides  and  bottoms  were  necessary  and,  of  course, 
only  clear  water  could  be  employed.  Into  this  water  he  threw 
the  rays  of  a  searchlight  of  some  24,000  candle-power.  Above 
the  tank  he  erected  a  track  and  mounted  on  it  a  truck,  and 
from  this  apparatus  extended  down  into  the  water  an  arm  or 
strut  which  carried  the  propeller  and  its  motor.  The.se  pro- 
pellers were  in  various  forms,  but  not  freaks.  They  were  such 
as  are  used  in  torpedo-boats,  tow-boats,  express-boats,  packets, 
and  yachts,  and  altogether  were  thirteen  in  number.  Some  of 
the  special  wheels  were  designed  by  Professor  Flamm.  The 
revolutions  of  the  propellers  were  from  2,000  to  3,000  per 
minute.  In  taking  the  photographs  the  exposures  were  ap- 
proximately one-thousandth  of  a  second  each.  In  the  trials 
the  carriage  was  loaded  with  various  weights,  but  Professor 
Flamm  does  not  express  himself  as  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
records  he  obtained  as  to  the  power  required  to  move  a  given 
load  at  a  given  speed  under  the  conditions. 

"Examination  of  the  photographs  shows  some  interesting 
features.  The  illustration  marked  Fig.  1  clearly  brings  out 
the  drawing-down  or  suction  of  the  water  just  above  the  screw. 

"In  the  illustration.  Fig.  2,  with  a  weight  of  8.8  pounds  and 
2,500  revolutions  of  speed  of  9.6  feet  per  second,  the  suction 
loses  the  peak  effect  and  shows  a  more  elongated  depression,  keep- 
ing practically  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  water  after  leaving 
the  point  immediately  above  the  blade  of  the  propeller 

"Illustration  Fig.  3  has  no  data  given  as  to  the  revolutions, 
etc.,  but  the  spiraling  effect  in  the  water  is  splendidly  shown, 
and  here  again  the  sucking-down  above  the  screw  is  brought 
out.  With  a  four-bladed  propeller,  the  effect,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  is  interesting.  Here  2.20  pounds  was  the  weight  on  the 
carriage.  The  screw  turned  1,250  revolutions  and  a  speed  of 
4.72  feet  was  obtained,  and  the  curious  "ropy"  effect  of  the 
water  is  interesting  to  note." 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  propeller  have  always  been 
largely  matters  of  guesswork.  Experiments  like  those  just 
described  will  aid  in  making  it  possible  to  control  them  with 
mathematical  precision  and  will  render  great  aid  to  st^am 
navigation.  Evidently  useless  expenditure  of  energy  can  be 
discovered  and  eliminated,  and  proper  modeling  of  the  blades, 
controlled  by  continued,  tests  like  those  of  Professor  Flamm, 
should  make  it  possible  to  bring  this  about. 


FIG.    3. 


FIG.    4. 


A  LOCK  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  HAIR? 

HAS  THE  REAL  "counterfeit  presentment"  of  Shake- 
speare appeared  at  last  ?  Doctors  are  differing  over 
the  discovery  of  a  "squeeze"  of  a  death  mask  which 
•was  found  in  a  curio-shop  of  the  Shakespeare  country.  Mindful, 
probably,  of  the  pitfalls  that  await  all  antiquarians,  even  so 
learned  a  one  ag  Dr.  Bode,  it  is  not 
yet  claimed  for  a  certainty  that  the 
new  portrait-mask  is  a  "print,"  so  to 
speak,  from  the  real  death-mask.  If 
it  could  be  so  proven,  what  a  thrill 
Might  await  the  wonder-lo\nng  in  the 
contemplation  of  a  tuft  of  hair  that 
was  found  adhering  to  the  mask.  A 
lock  of  Shakespeare's  hair!  Mr.  P.  G. 
Konody  describes  the  new  discovery 
in  The  Illustrated  London  News,  at- 
taching much  significance  to  the  fact 
that  the  curio-dealer  was  willing  to 
part  with  the  precious  object  for  three 
shillings — "the  only  way  in  which  the 
mask  could  have  been  produced  at  so 
low  a  price  would  be  by  wholesale 
manufacture;  and  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  no  duplicate 
of  it  is  known  to  exist."  The  writer 
shows  how  he  was  won  to  his  present 
conviction : 


"When  this  terra-cotta  portrait  was 
first  shown  to  me,  with  the  suggestion 
that  it  might  be  a  squeeze  of  Shake- 
speare's actual  death-mask,  I  felt  in- 
clined to  dismiss  this  notion  as  fantastic. 
It  seemed  clear  to  me  that  I  was  han- 
dling a  cast  of  the  head  from  the  Shake- 
speare monument  at  Stratford — proba- 
bly a  terra-cotta  version  of  the  Bullock 
cast.  The  superficial  likeness  to  the 
features  of  the  Stratford  monument 
was  obvious;  and  there  was  little 
evidence  of  the  squeeze  being  taken 
from  the  death-mask.  I  only  began 
to  waver  in  this  conviction  when,  on 
comparing  the  mask  with  a  copy  of 
the  Bullock  cast,  I  found  it  to  be  of 
altogether  different  proportions,  and 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  smaller 
from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  chin. 

"Comparison  with  his  measure- 
ments of  the  Stratford  monument, 
which  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  kindly 
placed  at  my  disposal,  again  showed 
differences  which  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for  by  mere  shrinkage  in  the 
baking  or  sun-drying  of  the  clay.     It 

also  became  clear  that  the  mysterious  terra-cotta  mask  had 
certain  subtleties  of  modeling,  of  which  there  was  no  trace  in 
the  Bullock  cast;  notably  the  projection  of  the  iris,  which  can 
be  clearly  seen  on  the  photographic  reproduction,  and  the 
strange,  death-like  droop  of  the  right  corner  of  the  mouth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  modeling  of  the  nose  and  cheeks  was  stri- 
kingly clumsy,  and  quite  incompatible  with  the  idea  that  the 
terra-cotta  squeeze  could  have  been  taken  from  the  mold 
made  from  the  face  of  the  dead  poet. 

"How.  then,  was  one  to  account  for  the  existence  of  this 
puzzling  mask?  The  Shakespeare  monument  is  first  referred 
to  in  the  first  folio  edition  of  1623,  seven  years  after  Shake- 
speare's death.  It  was  then  supposed  to  have  been  modeled 
from  a  death-mask.  The  head  of  the  monument  certainly  does 
not  suggest  a  death-mask.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
sculptor  of  the  monument,  wishful  to  render  the  features  of 
Shakespeare  as  they  were  in  life,  and  not  in  death,  modeled 


SHAKESPEAKE    AT    STKATFORD    CHURCH. 

This  monument  is  thought  to  have  been  erected 
within  seven  years  of  his  death,  and  hence  is  regarded 
as  the  standard  for  all  other  Shakespeare  portraits. 


up  the  squeeze  from  the  death-mask,  filling  in  the  sunken 
cheeks,  smoothing  away  the  wrinkles  and  roughnesses  and  pores 
which  generally  appear  on  a  death-mask,  and  remodeling  the 
nose,  the  tip  of  which  invariably  takes  a  different  shape  after 
death?  And  is  it  quite  impossible  that  the  terra-cotta  mask 
here  reproduced  might  be  the  modeled- up  squeeze  of  the  death- 
mask,  which  served  as  model  for  the  Stratford  bust?  " 

Then  followed  a  journey  to  Stratford,  where  the  mask  was 

measured  by  the  effigy  in  the  church — 
and  the  writer  "found  not  only  that 
the  measurements  differed  in  nearly 
all  essentials,  but  that  these  differ- 
ences could  not  be  accounted  for  by 
shrinkage."     Moreover: 

"On  holding  the  mask  up  to  the  level 
of  the  head  of  the  monument,  I  became 
immediately  con-vrineed  that  the  mask 
was  infinitely  superior  to,  infinitely 
more  like  an  actual  person,  than  the 
coarsely  modeled,  shapeless  head  of  the 
Stratford  monument.  Running  my 
fingers  over  the  eyeballs  of  the  bust,  I 
failed  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  projecting  circle  of  the  iris,  which 
is  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the  terra- 
cotta mask. 

"Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Bras- 
sington,  the  Curator  of  the  Shakespeare 
Memorial,  and  of  the  Curator  of  the 
Shakespeare  Museum  at  Stratford,  I 
was  subsequently  enabled  to  examine 
at  these  two  institutions  every  single 
cast  and  photograph  that  has  a  bearing 
on  the  question.  There  was  nothing 
whatever  that  could  throw  a  light  upon 
the  provenance  of  the  terra-cotta  mask, 
nor  had  anybody  at  Stratford  ever 
come  across  a  similar  piece.  All  this, 
of  course,  altho  in  a  way  satisfactory, 
did  not  prove  that  the  terra-cotta  was 
a  worked-up  squeeze  of  the  death- 
mask.  It  only  proved  that  it  had  no 
connection  with  the  casts  that  have 
been  made  from  the  Shakespeare  monu- 
ment at  Stratford,  and  of  which  Mr. 
M.  H.  Spielmann,  who  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare's real  and  alleged  portraits,  has 
kindly  given  me  the  following  list — 
1793:  Mold  of  face,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Edmund  Malone.  From  this 
NoUekens  made  a  mask  and  then  a 
model. — 1814:  Cast  from  the  bust  (or 
really  half-length  statue)  bj'  G.  Bullock. 
It  was  engraved,  the  plate  published 
by  Britton. — 1818:  Cast  from  bust 
by  Britton,  reduced  size,  and  published 
by  him.  This  is  most  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  cast  taken  by  Scoular, 
1818,  who  modeled  a  bust  after  it,  pub- 
lished by  Britton. — 1851 :  Copy  by  T.  Kite,  in  imitation  stone. 
Cast  by  T.  Kite,  of  face,  in  plaster  against  slate  slab.  Cast  by 
Warner  (said  to  be  with  clandestine  connivance  of  T.  Kite,  the 
parish  clerk)  who  also  took  a  life-mask  of  Garrick.  Therefore 
the  copy  and  cast  'by  Kite,  1851,'  were  probably  taken  by 
Warner,  Kite  not  being  a  sculptor.  Cast  by  Signor  Michele. 
Cast  by  the  Rev.  C.  Greene.  Cast  by  J.  de  Ville  from  Bullock's 
east." 

Later  followed  the  "strange  discovery,"  which,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  above  facts,  "  forms  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  credentials  of  this  Shakespeare  mask": 

"The  surface  of  the  terra-cotta  showed  certain  disturbing 
stains — perhaps  the  remains  of  color  and  varnish — which  I 
suggested  should  be  removed.  The  owner,  unthinkingly,  sub- 
jected the  mask  to  immersion  in  hot  water,  forgetting  the  porous 
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nature  of  terra-fotta.  As  a  result  of 
this  injudicious  proceeding  a  slight 
crack  opened  just  at  the  place  near 
the  ear  where  the  hair  springs  forth, 
and  in  this  crack  appeared  a  small 
tuft  of  reddish  hair.  This  tuft  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  public  analyst,  Mr.  C'. 
H.  Cribb,  B.Sc.  Lond.,  P.I.C.,  whore- 
moved  it  from  the  crack  in  the  presence 
of  the  owner  and  of  a  medical  man, 
examined  it,  declared  it  to  be  human 
hair,  and  placed  it  in  a  test-tube, 
which  was  duly  sealed  and  initialed. 
The  position  of  the  hair  in  the  crack 
agrees  with  the  theory  that  the  tuft 
was  pulled  out  of  the  head  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  death-mask,  so  that  the 
roots  of  the  hair  would  stick  out  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  matrix  and 
become  embedded  in  the  squeeze. 

"And  here  the  matter  must  remain 
for  the  present.  To  sum  up  the  points 
in  favor  of  the  death-ipask  theory: 
the  Stratford  bust  is  traditionally 
modeled  from  a  death-mask,  and  is 
remarkably  like,  tho^vastly  inferior 
to,  the  terra-cotta  head,  which  can 
not  be  traced  back  to  any  of  the 
existing  versions — casts  or  copies — 
of  the  Stratford  monument.  The  pro- 
jecting iris  shows  an  amount  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  far  beyond  that  dis- 
played by  the  Stratford  bust.  Indeed, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any,  sculptor  working 
in  England  at  that  time  would  have 

possest  such  knowledge.  If  *the  mask  were  a  copy  of  the  bust,  it 
would  be  remarkable  and  altogether  unaccountable  that  it  is 
more  human  and  more  subtle  in  modeling  than  the  original. 
It  shows  signs  of  being  post-mortem,  altho,  if  taken  from  the 
death-mask,  it  must  have  been  modele(>  up  to  suggest  the 
appearance  of  life.  And  it  is  as  impossible  to  account  in  any 
other  way  for  the  existence  of  this  mask  as  it  is  to  explain  the 
presence  of  human  hair  within  the  clay,  and  just  at  the  place 
where  the  hair  begins  to  grow.  Perhaps  the  publication  of 
these  notes,  with  the  accompanying  photographs,  will  help  to 
clear  up  a  debatable  matter  which  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great 
public  interest.  It  may  either  lead  to  the  discovery  of  further 
evidence  or  to  the  exposure  of  yet  another  Shakespearian  'mare's 
nest.'  In  either  case,  the  cause  of  re- 
search will  have  benefited." 


THE   NEW   DEATU-MASK — FKONT. 

Found  near  Stratford  and  supposed  to  be  "a  modeled-up 
s(iueeze  of  a  Shakespeare  deatli-mask  from  whicti  ttie  head 
of  the  Stratford  monument  was  modeled." 


The  Shakespearian  .Myth'  riSSl;.  i.s 
reported  as  expressing  his  entire  dis- 
belief in  Dr.  Owen's  theory,  and  at 
the  same  time  as  calling  attention  to 
the  antiquity  and  persistence  of 
the  doubt  concerning  Shakespj^are's 
authorship.  A  century  and  a  quarter 
ago  Malone  made  researches  that- 
ihrew  a  shade  of  uncertainty  o\'er 
this  authorship.  >^ 

"  The  curious  are  referred  to  Sir 
"^James  Prior's  'Life  of  Edmund  Ma- 
lone.' Even  in  this  country,  the 
question  of  who  wrote  the  plays  dates 
back  earlier  than  Delia  Bacon 
and  her  first  Baconian  article  of 
1856. 

"  In  the  original  form  in  which 
Emerson's  lecture  on  Shakespeare 
was  delivered  in  1835  occurs  a  notable 
passage,  ending  thus:  'I  can  not 
marry  this  man  to  his  verse.  Other 
admirable  men  have  lived  in  some  sort 
of  keeping  with  their  thought  .  .  .  but 
this  man  in  wide  contrast.  .  .  . 
Shakespeare  is  a  voice  merely — who 
this  singer  was  we  know  not."  This 
query  it  may  have  been  that  started 
Miss  Delia  Bacon  on  her  mad  quest, 
and  it  may  be  this  query  likewi.se 
that  is  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
recent  attempt  to  prove  that  the  plays 
were  written,  not  by  Shakespeare 
himself,  but  by  another  man  of  the 
.same  name,  perhaps  his  cousin.     As 

large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow,  so  strange  books  from 

chance  suggestions  grow." 


"PROFESSING"   THE  ART   OF   FICTION 


A" 


THAT  PERSISTENT  BACON  SUS- 
PICION— Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
fished  from  the  river  Wye  to  help  us  on 
the  way  to  settling  the  Bacon-Shake- 
speare controversy.  Dr.  Orville  Owen, 
the  American  enthusiast,  is,  however,  so 
laboriously  and  perseveringly  pursuing 
his  quest  that  fruits  of  some  sort  ought 
surely  to  result.  "One  can  not  well 
excavate  extensively  in  historic  soil," 
comments  The  Dial  (Chicago),  "without 
chancing  upon  divers  relics  of  greater  or 
less  antiquity."  But  this  literary  jour- 
nal is  not  imprest  by  Dr.  Owen's  present 
expectation  of  dredging  the  long  lost 
secret  out  of  the  mud.     It  remarks: 

"That  the  bed  of  a  stream  which  mod- 
ern hydraulic  engineerscan  not  easily  con- 
trol even  for  a  few  hours  should  have  been 
excavated  by  Bacon  and  made  the  hiding- 
place  of  important  records,  with  no  trace 
of  the  wonderful  achievement  either  in 
contemporary  writings  or  in  his  own 
diaries,  letters,  or  notebooks,  passes  be- 
lief.    Dr.  Appleton  Morgan,  author  of 


The  mask  presents  a  remarkable  projection  of  the 
iris,  a  feature  not  found  in  the  Stratford  bust. 


MONO  ALL  THE  CHAIRS  that  have  been  .set  out 
for  learned  pundits  to  fill,  none  has  probably  hitherto 
been  dedicated  to  the  art  of  fiction.  The  truth  of  this 
in  England  is  vouched  for  by  those  who  are  now  curiously  inter- 
ested in  the  outcome  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  appointment  to 
a  chair  of  fiction  instituted  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

In  this  country  such  a  post  may  perhaps 
be  found  in  some  of  our  ultra-progres- 
sive Western  institutions.  A  course  of 
lectures  on  the  theme  by  Professor 
Phelps  of  Yale  was  given  a  dozen  or 
so  years  ago  and  proved  .so  popular  that 
manj-  of  his  colleagues  doubted  the 
soundness  of  the  undertaking  as  a  means 
of  culture,  and  it  was  discontinued. 
Similar  apprehensions  appear  to  fill  the 
minds  of  some  who  are  now  regarding 
Mr.  Benson's  venture.  "We  expect  a 
professor  to  be  a  learned  man."  observes 
the  London  Times,  "and  we  can  not 
think  of  English  fiction  as  a  subject  for 
the  display  of  learning.'.'  Prose  fiction, 
it  is  conceded,  is  "an  art  that  has  long 
been  taken  seriously  in  France,  but  is 
not  yet  taken  seriously  in  England." 
True,  men  like  Wells  and  Galsworthy, 
just  as  Dickens  and  Charles  Reade  in 
an  earlier  day,  use  the  no\el  for  a  seri- 
ous purpose,  and  the  preaching  habit  in 
English  fiction  is  one  of  its  established 
traits,  yet  its  place  a^  a  branch  of  learn- 
ing is  hardly  acknowledged. 

The   English  are  groat  novel-readers, 
admits  The  Times,  but  ."we  have  never 
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rid  ourselves   of  a  slight    Puritan   contempt   for  the  art   of  tie- 
tion."     It  goes  on: 

"As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  English  contempt  for 
fiction,  the  novel  has  never  had  anj'  steady  or  regular  develop- 
ment in  England.  Great  energy  and  sometimes  great  genius 
have  been  thrown  into  it.  But  even  such  a  born  story-teller 
as  Scott  was  a  little  contemptuous  of  his  art,  and  soipetimes 
exprest  his  contempt.  He  would  mar  even  his  masterpieces 
with  conventional  characters  and  incidents  put  in  because  he 
thought  the  public  wanted  them.  He  WTOte  w-ell  for  the  most 
part,  without  effort;  and  he  held  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that 
his  best  work  pleased  the  public.  But  he  never  had  a  high 
artistic  conscience  or  fixt  artistic  principles  that  he  could  not 
disobey,  since  neither  to  him  nor  to  any  part  of  his  public  was 
the  novel  a  serious  form  of  art.  To  both  writer  and  readers 
it  was  merely  a  delightful  amusement;  and  both  had  the  English 
idea  that  no  amusement  is  to  be  taken  seriously  by  itself. 

"Scott  would  have  laughed  at  the  notion  that  he  could  found 
a  school  of  artists;  and  he  did  not  found  one.  He  had  imitators, 
but  they  used  his  material  rather  than  his  methods,  and  soon 
made  the  public  weary  of  the  romantic  novel.  All  our  best 
novelists  have  owed  little  to  their  predecessors.  They  have 
usually  started  writing  like  eager  amateurs,  because  they  had 
some  story  to  tell,  or  because  they  were  intensely  interested  in 
some  particular  kind  of  life;  and  only  success  has  turned  them 
into  professionals.  Often,  too,  professionalism  has  spoiled  them. 
The  first  inspiration  has  been  quickly  exhausted;  they  have 
continued  to  write  because  they  have  found  themselves  com- 
mitted to  the  trade  of  writing;  but  since  they  have  developed 
no  artistic  principles  in  the  practise  of  their  trade,  they  have 
turned  into  mere  hacks,  with  only  the  mechanical  skiU  that 
practise  gives.  The  later  novels  of  Marryat,  Henry  Kingsley, 
Charles  Lever,  and  Surtees  are  often  almost  incredibly  inferior 
to  their  early  works.  They  soon  lost  their  youthful  gusto, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  take  its  place." 

English  fiction  has  no  "movements"  based  upon  different 
theories  of  the  art  of  fiction.  So  the  new  professor  will  not 
find  much  to  do  in  the  waj'  of  exposition  and  criticism.  The 
Times,  however,  finds  a  duty  for  him,  not  so  much  in  relation 
to  the  art  that  he  will  "profess,"  as  to  the  public  who  must 
be  led  into  a  new  attitude  toward  that  art.     Continuing: 

"Writers  and  readers  alike  are  apt  to  distrust  theory  in  Eng- 
land. Their  belief  is  that  if  a  man  has  a  story  to  tell  he  can 
tell  it  naturally,  without  any  thought  of  his  method.  Of  course, 
neither  method  nor  theory-  will  supply  inspiration,  especially 
if  they  are  foreign;  but  in  every  kind  of  art  the  artist  is  en- 
couraged and  controlled  by  a  high  and  definite  standard  of  public 
taste,  and  it  is  the  w-ant  of  this  that  has  bewildered  EngUsh 
fiction.  Our  public  likes  to  be  amused,  but  it  has  little  artistic 
conscience  in  its  amusements;  it  is  not  on  its  guard  against 
clap-trap  and  nonsense;  it  allows  itself  to  be  deceived  by  charla- 
tans; and  will  applaud  the  imitator  more  than  the  original. 
And  it  falls  into  these  errors  because  it  does  not  take  the  art 
of  fiction  seriously;  because,  provided  it  is  amused,  it  does  not 
resent  appeals  to  its  own  weaknesses. 

"We  are  told  that  the  object  of  the  estabhshment  of  a  chair 
of  fiction  is  to  bring  the  educated  public  into  more  direct  con- 
tact with  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  and  its  work.  The 
educated  public  in  matters  of  art,  and  particularly  of  the  art 
of  fiction,  is  a  very  small  one.  Mr.  Benson  will  indeed  justify 
the  institution  of  his  chair  if  he  can  increase  its  numbers;  if  he 
can  make  people  understand  that  there  is  an  art  of  fiction, 
and  teach  them  to  distinguish  between  those  novels  which 
make  a  serious  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  intellects  of  their 
readers  and  those  which  do  not.  What  we  need  now  is  not  so 
much  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  in  English  fiction,  as 
an  exposition  of  those  main  principles  which  every  novel  must 
obey  if  it  is  to  be  a  work  of  art.  The  critic  can  not  teach  authors 
how  to  write,  but  he  can  teach  readers  how  to  judge;  and  when 
they  have  a  sound  standard  of  judgment  they  will  encourage 
good  work  and  discourage  bad." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  glancing  at  this  new  enterprise 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  wonders  whether  it*  is 
trying  to  find  some  reason  (besides  the  financial  6ne)  for  re- 
garding fiction  as  a  serious  pursuit.  It  speculates  how  the  new 
incumbent  of  the  chair — 

"May  succeed  in  explaining  to  his  listeners  how  it  will  profit 


them  to  read  with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  literarj*  values  the 
great  story-tellers  that  have  delighted  generations  of  English- 
men even  w'hile  trying  to  instruct  them.  He  will  be  able  to 
demonstrate  that,  in  spite  of  their  entertaining  qualities,  Dickens 
and  Scott  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  line  sinned  grievously  as 
artists;  or  that,  in  spite  of  their  artistic  iniquities,  they  were 
glorious  entertainers:  shifting  the  emphasis  according  to  his 
temperament.  He  may  be  so  brilliantly  triumphant  as  to 
tempt,  force,  or  cajole  a  fraction  of  those  who  iligently  take 
notes  of  his  lectures  to  read  or  to  reread  a  few  of  the  novels 
about  which  he  discourses.  But  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
expect  anything  more.  A  professor  of  epic  poetry  could  have 
done  as  little  for  Homer  and  his  audiences  as  a  professor  of 
dramatic  literature  could  have  done  for  Shakespeare  and  his. 
Those  who  crave  an  intellectual  sanction  for  their  enjoyment 
of  the  exploits  of  the  men  and  women  who  live  in  the  pages  of 
their  favorite  books  will  not  soon  outnumber  the  multitudes 
who  laugh  and  weep  because  they  feel  rather  than  because 
they  perceive." 


OURSELVES  AS  A  TEXT-BOOK 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  aims  to  preserve  a  becoming 
modesty,  but  can  not  pretend  to  be  insensible  to  genuine 
admiration.  That  we  should  find  ourselves  actually  in 
the  teacher's  rostrum  in  an  American  university  is  surprizing  and 
gratifying  new^s  to  us,  such  that  we  feel  ought  to  be  shared  with 
our  readers.  The  following  is  a  letter  received  from  a  student  in 
the  department  of  journaUsm  in  the  University  of  Washington,  at 
Tacoma,  who  thinks  rightly  that  it  "may  at  least  interest  you 
to  know  that  some  of  us  are  using  your  magazine  as  a  model 
and  studying  it  carefully  week  by  week."     He.  writes: 

"For  one  semester  The  Literary  Digest  has  been  the  chief 
textbook  of  a  college  course  in  journaUsm.  At  the  University 
of  Washington  Professor  Merle  Thorpe  used  it  during  the  last 
five  months  as  the  basis  of  class  work  for  '  Interpretation  of  the 
News,'  a  course  offered  for  the  first  time  by  the  department, 
and  from  week  to  week  the  students  have  been  required  to  make 
up  a  dummy  as  tho  they  were  members  of  the  publication's 
editorial  board.  These  are  then  compared  with  the  real  Digest 
when  it  reaches  Seattle,  and  the  differences  studied. 

"The  department  of  journalism  subscribes  to  all  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  country  and  to  several  of  the  English  daihes. 
The  advanced  students  are  required  to  read  these  regularly 
and  critically.  Each  week  every  one  in  the  class  brings  in  a  table 
of  contents  for  the  next  week's  Digest,  together  with  cartoons 
to  be  reproduced,  editorial  paragraphs  and  articles  on  contem- 
porary drama,  science,  reUgion,  and  the  other  departments. 
In  addition  to  this  skeleton,  the  students  are  obUged  to  WTite, 
as  for  pubhcation,  reviews  on  assigned  topics.  One  may  be 
given  the  Mexican  situation,  the  Standard  Oil  decision,  or  the 
Mormon  invasion  of  England.  With  this  material  a  dummy 
for  the  magazine  is  built  up. 

"Then  once  a  month  the  students  are  asked  to  combine  the 
information  they  have  acquired  during  the  past  four  weeks, 
eliminate  what  they  think  is  inconsequential,  and  emphasize 
what  was  of  most  striking  import,  constructing  t>f  this  material 
a  dummy  for  a  magazine  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  or  Current 
Literature  type. 

"The  aim  of  the  course,  as  impUed  by  its  name,  is  to  give  the 
student  power  to  interpret  current  events  intelligently,  to  show 
him  what  is  of  lasting  import  and  what  of  only  present  interest. 
He  is  led  to  understand  the  difference  in  news  value  between 
a  mine  disaster  or  railroad  WTeck  and  a  reciprocity  agreement 
with  Canada.  His  faculty  of  judgment  is  stimulated,  and  he 
is  given  much  practise  in  WTiting  news  exposition.  Incidentally 
the  student  thus  acquires  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  differences 
in  policy  and  method  between  the  various  papers  of  the  country. 

"The  course  has  been  so  successful  the  past  semester  that 
it  is  to  be  repeated  next  year  with  some  changes.  Among 
other  innovations  it  is  probable  that  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
the  class  wdll  actually  pubhsh,  on  the  department's  press,  one 
edition  of  its  Literary  Digest  for  comparison  with  the  original 
and  for  circulation  among  its  friends  as  a  souvenir. 

"This  course  is  one  of  ten  or  a  dozen  on  various  phases  of 
journalism  offered  by  the  department.  The  department  is  a 
unit  in  the  Liberal  Arts  college  and  the  remainder  of  the 
students'   work  is  done  in  the  usual  cultural  fields,   especial 
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A  SUMMER   VISIT   FROM   KUriSIA   TO   OUli  SHUliLS. 
Scene  from  "Les  Sylphldes,"  with  Alexander  Volinine  and  the  corps-  de  ballet  now  being  presented  at  the  Winter  Garden,  New  York. 


omphasis  being  laid  on  political  and  social  science,  psyehologj', 
history,  and  English  literature.  The  department  now  has  100 
students  taking  their  major  work  in  its  courses." 


RUSSIA'S  ARTISTIC  SUPREMACY 

THE  FEAR  and  dread  that  a  few  years  ago  were  aroused 
by  the  "Slav  Peril"  have  given  place  to  a  charming 
siu"render.  Russia  has  conquered  Western  Europe  and 
America  more  effectually  by  her  art  than  she  could  have  done 
by  her  arms.  "No  one  now  wastes  much  time  in  speculating," 
says  the  New  York  Globe,  "whether  Great  Britain  will  be  able 
to  escape  the  inevitable  Russian  conquest  of  Western  Europe." 
The  war  with  Japan  and  the  internal  conflicts  that  afterward 
shook  the  Czar's  Empire  showed  the  mysterious  realm  on  the 
extreme  east  of  Europe  to  be  vulnerable  in  arms;  but  her  suffer- 
ings, points  out  this  journal,  "have  some  recompense  in  the 
triumphant  vitality  of  her  art."     Thus: 

"Take  dancing.  It  is  not  the  highest  of  the  arts,  but  it  is 
a  genuine  art  and  universal  in  its  appeal.  Outside  of  Russia 
it  had  fallen  into  a  sad  decline  when  dancers  from  the  Russian 
Imperial  Ballet,  where  the  great  tradition  of  classic  dancing 
had  been  cherished,  invaded  Paris,  London,  New  York,  and  other 
capitals,  reviving  the  glories  of  the  dance  and  making  the  world 
ring  with  the  names  of  Pavlowa  and  Mordkin,  Karsavina  and 
Nijinsky.  With  the  dancers  have  come  more  and  more  of 
Russian  music. 

"Russian  instrumental  music  has  for  years  been  established 
the  world  over.  Tschaikowsky  is  as  popular  in  New  York  as. 
Victor  Herbert.  But  the  great  treasure-house  of  the  Russian 
national  opera  is  just  opening  for  western  ears.  The  Russian 
opera,  with  Russian  singers,  above  all  the  unique  Chaliapine, 
has  been  a  sensation  of  Paris  the  last  three  seasons,  and  must 
soon  penetrate  to  London  and  New  York.  And  if  the  Russian 
painters  have  not  distinguished  themselves  so  signally  along 
established  lines,  they  have  achieved  something  hardly  paralleled 
elsewhere  in  devoting  much  of  their  time  to  scene-painting. 
The  entire  scheme  of  the  scenery  used  by  the  Russian  opera 
and  the  Russian  ballet  in  Paris  was,  thanks  to  Russian  painters 
of  rank,  something  new  and  in  an  unprecedented  degree  artistic. 
Instead  of  the  'realistic'  scenery  that  strives  to  build  up  a 
counterfeit  reality  on  the  stage,  these  painters  have  aimed  at 
impressionistic  pictures,  with  results  that  are  said  to  be  as 
superior  to  ordinary  scenery  as  a  room  in  a  picture-gallery  is 
to  a  room  in  an  upholsterer's  shop." 

In  literature  Russia's  preeminence  is  even  more  striking. 
Eiigland  and  France  can  not,  even  here,  with  all  their  im- 
mense background  of  achievement,  show  themselves  her  equal: 

"The  last  of  her  original  trio  of  world  novelists,  Turgenef, 
Dostoyefsky,  and  Tolstoy,  is  only  a  short  time  dead,  and  those 
giants  have  left  in  Ciorky.  T('heko\-.  Andreieff.  and  Artzybaohev 


men  who  carry  on  the  noble  tradition  of  the  Russian  novel  with 
the  profound  and  searching  insight,  the  assured  and  vital 
mastery  of  their  elders.  What  can  England  offer  to  compare 
with  these  men,  unless  we  are  to  accept  Mr.  de  Morgan  as  a 
second  Thackeray  and  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  as  the  peer  of 
Meredith  because  his  'vogue,'  like  Meredith's,  came  late? 
Yet  now  that  Meredith  is  dead,  Mr.  Hardy  silent,  and  Mr. 
Henry  James  a  persistent  dweller  in  the  dark  room  of  his  own 
brain,  England  can  offer  nothing  better. 

"In  France  a  musical  romance  in  innumerable  volumes  and 
the  story  of  a  seamstress,  both  meritorious,  but  neither  supreme, 
are  the  current  literary  sensations.  For  a  Balzac  or  a  Flaubert 
you  look  in  vain.  The  modern  Spanish  novel  has  been  extrav- 
agantly praised,  but  any  one  who  knows  it  at  first  hand  and 
knows  also  the  English  and  the  French,  can  scarcely  rank  it 
so  high  as  either.  Italy  possesses  in  d'Annunzio  a  magician 
of  language,  but  the  character  of  his  material,  always  special, 
at  times  repulsive,  limits  the  scope  of  his  effectiveness.  In 
dramatic  literature,  too,  Russia  maintains  her  high  standard  of 
seriousness  and  power,  tho  her  achievements  here  do  not  surpass 
those  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy." 


PADEREWSKl  ON  NATIONAL  MUSIC— The  great  Polish 
pianist  is  not  on  the  side  of  those  who  maintain  that 
"art  is  cosmopolitan."  He  gave  the  lie  to  Whistler  and  all 
others  who  have  maintained  this  theory,  when  he  spoke  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  monument  to  Chopin  at  Cracow.  His  speech,  now 
accessible  in  an  English  translation  by  Miss  Lawrence  Aima- 
Tadema,  is  quoted  and  commented  on  by  the  Manchester 
Guardian  in  this  wise: 

"  'A  behef  has  been  widely  spread,'  says  Mr.  Paderewsld, 
'that  art  is  cosmopolitan.  This,  in  common  with  many  other 
^\adely  spread  beliefs,  is  mere  prejudice.  That  which  is  the 
outcome  of  man's  pure  reason,  science  alone,  knows  nothing  of 
national  boundaries.  Art,  and  even  Philosophy,  in  common 
with  all  that  springs  from  the  depth  of  the  human  soul  and  is 
the  outcome  of  the  union  between  reason  and  emotion,  bears  the 
inevitable  stamp  of  race,  the  hallmark  of  nationality.  If  music 
is  the  most  accessible  of  the  arts,  it  is  not  because  she  is  cosmo- 
politan, but  because  she  is  in  her  very  nature  cosmic'  This 
last  distinction  is  fine,  altho  just,  but  Mr.  Paderewski's  emphatic 
convictions  do  not  rest  on  it  alone.  In  a  long  passage  of  Shel- 
leyan  rapture  he  next  enlarges  on  the  IjTical  and  \'ital  natiu-e  of 
music.  '  Music  is  the  only  art  that  actually  lives.  Her  ele- 
ments, vibration,  palpitation,  are  the  elements  of  life  itself. 
Wherever  life  is  she  is  also,  steallh\',  inaudible,  unrecognized,  yet 
mighty.'  'Peoples  and  nations  arise,  worlds,  stars,  suns,  that 
they  may  give  forth  tone  and  sound:  when  silence  falls  on  them, 
then  life  ceases  also."  Mr.  Paderewski  is  emphatic  also  on  the 
necessity  for  new  music,  and  he  reconciles  this  attitude  fully 
with  a  true  veneration  for  what  is  classic.  "Times  change, 
peoples  change,  thought  and  feeling  take  new  shapes,  put  on 
fresh  garments.'  '  Every  generation  desires  beauty,  but  a 
beauty  all  its  own."  " 


MILITANT    BAPTISTS 

Two  WORLD-CRUSADES,  we  read,  were  started  by 
the  great  Baptist  Convention  recently  held  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  itself  this  meeting  is  said  to  have  out- 
numbered any  previous  similar  convention,  having  "  more  than 
2,452  delegates  and  2,848  visitors,  making  a  grand  total  of 
5,300."  Of  the  two  crusades  launched  at  this  huge  meeting, 
one  Avill  be  a  world-wide  campaign  against  social  evils,  in  which 
other  denominations  will  be  asked  to  join;  the  other  will  be  a 
world-wide  movement  for  the  benefit  of  young  people.  At  the 
h  ad  of  the  aggressive  campaign  for  social  service  will  be  Dr. 
Robert  S.  MacArthur,  who,  it  is  rumored,  may  relinquish  his 
work  at  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church  after  a  pastorate  there 
extending  over  forty  years.  Russia  is  the  country  that  will 
first  attract  the  efforts  of  the  Alliance.  Thirty  delegates  from  ' 
that  country,  twenty-six  men  and  four  women,  were  present 
at  the  meetings.  They  represented,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Press,  a  people  "who  have  suffered,  not  so  much  from  an  in- 
tolerant Government,  or  from  any  specific  desire  to  persecute 
them,  as  from  an  outworn  system  of  law  once  in  vogue."  The 
work  of  the  Alliance  is  further  sketched: 

"Half  a  century  ago,  when  religious  intolerance  was  more 
widely  diffused  than  now,  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  which  held 
its  last  meeting  in  this  country  in  1873,  did  a  great  work  between 
1850  and  1870  in  drawing  the  world's  attention  to  one  local 
persecution  after  another,  in  expressing  not  alone  its  own  opinion, 
but  the  conscience  of  the  civilized  world,  and  in  forcing  both 
rulers  and  Governments  to  remember  that  to-day  no  nation 
stands  alone,  but  each  has  to  consider  the  public  opinion  of 
humankind. 

"No  such  body  is  doing  this  work  to-day.  The  success  with 
which  it  was  done  between  forty  and  sixty  years  ago  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  shows  how  much  the  World's  Alliance  of 
the  Baptist  Church  can  accomplish  by  simply  making  the  facts 
of  intolerance  and  persecution,  if  such  there  be,  widely  known. 
As  Dr.  IMacArthur,  -with  the  prudence  of  a  man  charged  with 
responsibility,  has  wisely  said,  he  proposes  first  to  find  out 
exactly  what  persecution  has  existed,  what  has  brought  it  about, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  lead  to  its  remedy. 


"  Russia  alone  can  bring  a  change  for  the  better  in  that  country,, 
and  the  Russian  Government  and  people  are  the  more  likely  to 
act  if  remonstrances  are  temperate,  if  they  are  based  on  care- 
fully ascertained  facts,  and  if  the  remonstrants  remember  the 
great  danger  of  disorder  through  conflieting  religious  teachings 
in  countries  not  fullv  advanced.     Under  Dr.  MacArthur's  direc- 


RU.^.-^IA^    i)i;li:<.ation  .\t  the  Philadelphia  convention. 

The  Baptists,  with  characteristic  enterprise,  are  seel{ing  for  a  firm  foothold  in  Russia,  lately  opened  to  American 
churches.    They  plan  to  raise  an  endowment  for  a  Baptist  theological  .seminary  in  St.  Petersb'-- 


-MILITANT  PRESIDE  MS   ()F  THE  BAPTIST  ALLIANCE. 

Dr.  John  W.  Clifford,  of  London,  the  retiring  president,  .squares  up 
to  Dr.  Mac.\rthur,  tlie  newly  elected  head  of  the  Alliance. 

tion  aU  this  is  likely  to  be  remembered.  The  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  which  has  met  here  welcomed  by  all  the  city,  maj% 
five  years  hence,  look  back  upon  an  important  work  begun 
here  for  civilization  and  religious  liberty  and  be  able  to  chronicle 
the  remedy  by  Russia,  through  Baptist  efforts,  of  a  persecution 
to-dav  almost  alone  in  the  civilized  world." 


In  the  projected  crusade 
in  behalf  of  young  people 
the  "  militant  "  note  was- 
struck.  "What  our  modern 
world  needs,"  said  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Truett,  of  Dallas, 
Texas,  "is  an  equivalent  to 
war.  In  the  past  the  peo- 
ple have  been  called  to  the 
happiness,  blessedness,  and 
safety  of  the  religious  life. 
We  have  need  now  to  call 
them  to  the  heroic  and  the 
sacrificial."  A  committee  of 
twenty-five  was  appointed 
to  report  in  three  years 
plans  for  the  extensive 
young  people's  movement 
contemplated. 

The  Baptists  voted  to 
aline  themselves  in  the  con- 
ference of  Christian  bodies 
to  consider  questions  of 
faith  and  order  proposed 
last  October  by  both  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  and 
the  Congregational  churches 
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in  their  respective  conventions.     The  resolution  adopted  reads 
as  follows: 

"Whereas,  There  ('xists,  we  believe,  a  wide-spread  feeling 
among  members  of  all  (Christian  bodies  that  the  divisions  of 
the  Chureh  of  Christ,  whih;  necessary  in  time  past  to  seeure 
liberty  of  thought  and  worship,  have  large! j'  fulfilled  this  mis- 
sion and  should  now  gradually  advance  to  closer  forms  of  co- 
operation in  order  to  accomplish  with  (economy  and  efficiency 
work  too  great  for  any  single  body;  and 

"Whereas,  This  growing  sense  of  brotherhood  in  Christ, 
surely  being  realized  by  all  who  bear  his  name,  is,  we  trust, 
the  manifest  working  of  God  in  our  own  daj'  and  generation, 
wheniby  h(*  seeks  to  hc^al  for  his  church  the  estrangements  of 
former  times  and  to  restore  unto  her  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  bond  of  peace;  and 

"Whereas,  That  great  principle  of  free  and  personal  faith 
with  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  belief  and  worship, 
unto  which  our  fathers  were  made  apostles  and  we  their  heirs 
in  stewardship,  is  not  in  any  sense  the  exclusive  possession  of 
Baptists,  but  is  the  heritage  of  the  whole  Christian  world; 
therefore 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  with  readiness  to  share  our  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  with  all  his  followers,  and  with 
both  willingness  and  humility  to  learn  from  others  any  aspects 
of  the  way  of  life  which  we  may  not  have  in  due  proportion, 
we  will  gladly  enter  into  a  conference  of  all  the  Churches  of  Christ, 
looking  toward  a  more  perfect  mutual  understanding  and  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  mind  of  our  Savior;  and  we  hereby  ap- 
point a  committee  of  five  as  our  representatives  to  act  with 
similar  appointees  from  other  Christian  bodies  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  such  a  proposed  conference." 


NEW  ARCHITECTURE  FOR  ST.  JOHN'S 

SCARCELY  have  the  organ  peals  that  marked  the  con- 
secration of  the  finished  part  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  died  away  than  we  hear  of  radical 
changes  to  be  made  in  architectural  plans.  Men  praised  the 
Romanesque  building  that  they  imagined  to  be  rising  about 
the  central  portion  dedicated  at  that  recent  celebration — now, 

it  appears,  the  trustees  are 
all  for  Gothic.  Mr.  C.  Grant 
La  Farge,  who  has  given 
twenty  years  to  the  direction 
of  the  construction,  is  retired 
by  the  building  committee, 
and  Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
is  appointed  his  successor.  If 
this  building  were  a  business 
structure,  even  a  skyscraper, 
it  would  surprize  no  one^  to 
hear  that  the  whole  thing 
would  be  "scrapped,"  and 
begun  anew  according  to  the 
changed  desires.  As  it  is,  no 
such  vandalism  is  contem- 
plated; nothing  worse  will  re- 
sult than  a  commingling  of 
various  "styles,"  such  as 
nearly  every  considerable 
cathedral  of  Europe  shows, 
to  mark  the  long  years  they 
took  a-building.  The  Roman- 
esque style  was  highly  pop- 
ular tw(>nty  and  more  years 
ago  when  its  chief  exponent, 
H.  H.  Richardson,  was  li\  ing 
and  working,  lie  built  the 
Albany  capitol.  Since  the 
day  Mr.  La  Farge  and  his  partner,  Mr.  George  L.  Heins,  sub- 
mitted their  Romanesque  design  and  were  elected  architects  of 
the  new   catlu'dral   there  has   been   a  gradual   change   of  heart 


BAXPH  ADAMS   CRAM, 

The  greatest  exponent  of  Gottiic 
church  architecture  in  .America,  who 
will  take  charge  of  the  completion  of 
tlie  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 


C.     (-.RANT    I.A    FARGE. 

Who  has  given  twenty  years  to  the 
construction  of  the  Cathe.;lral  and  is 
now  retired,  because  a  Gothic  style  is 
thought  desirable. 


toward    Gothic,    and    Gothic    windows   appear   in  the    already 
completed   part   of   the   structure.     Mr.   Cram  makes  it  clear, 
in  published    interviews,    that  he  is  prepared    to  effect   radical 
changes.      The     New     York 
Evening  Sun  quotes  him,  witli 
comment,  as  follows: 

"  '  I  have  stood,'  he  .says. 
'  for  the  English  Gothic,  mod- 
ified and  adapted  to  contem- 
porary conditions,  as  the  only 
fitting  style  for  expressing 
the  idea  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.'  And  he  speaks 
with  ill-concealed  distaste  of 
the  original  design,  as  some- 
thing representing  a  tempo- 
rary vogue  of  the  80's.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  careful 
to  point  out  that  at  no  time 
was  it  regarded  as  permanent 
and  inflexible.  Nor  does  he 
believe  that  the  portion 
already  erected  will  restrict 
the  changes  he  holds  to  be 
desirable  or  tie  him  down  in 
any  way  to  Mr.  La  Farge's 
conception,  a  conception 
which  was,  so  to  speak,  hy- 
pothetical. '  If  Mr.  La  Farge 
will  work  with  me  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  it  is  my  intention,'  he 
tells  a  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  'to  have 
him  do  as  much  of  the  work 
as  is  possible.  But  he  must 
recognize  that  the  trustees 
brought  me  in  to  do  a  certain 

thing — to  make  a  Gothic  cathedral  out  of  St.  John  the  Divine, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  to  be  supposed  I  know  more  about  it 
than  he  does.' 

"In  itself  there  is  nothing  necessarily  alarming  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  architect.  How  many  of  the  great  cathedrals, 
it  maj'  well  be  asked,  were  built  by  one  hand?  Among  recent 
structures  there  is  the  cathedral  at  Westminster,  which  seems 
to  have  been  carried  out  more  or  less  exactly  in  accordance 
with  Bentley's  idea,  but  that  is  an  exception.  Some  of  the 
greatest  of  the  old  churches  must  have  been  years  in  the  building 
and  represent  considerable  variety  in  design  and  intention. 
Mr.  Cram  thinks  that  'no  great  public  building  can  achieve 
the  greatest  success  if  it  represents  the  personal  ideas  of  one 
man,'  and  other  architects  have  enlarged  upon  the  advantage 
of  securing  a  sort  of  epitome  of  the  best  taste  of  the  time.  We 
are  not  at  all  confident  of  achieving  anything  very  wonderful 
in  this  way — or  indeed  in  any  other.  But  if  a  really  great 
church  is  more  than  we  dare  expect,  it  is  to  be  hoped  at  least 
that  the  ultimate  result  will  not  be  a  mere  piece  of  committee 
work." 

Mr.  Cram  is  said  by  the  New  York  Times  to  be  "the  chief 
exponent  of  the  Gothic  spirit  and  feeling  in  architecture." 
This  journal  further  expresses  its  entire  «  . nfidence  that: 

"The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  x^-ill  give  greater 
pleasure  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind  if  Mr.  Cram  carries  its 
construction  forward,  as  he  has  announced  that  he  will  carr>- 
it  forward,  in  the  spirit  that  has  already  transformed  what  was 
planned  as  a  Romanesque  structure  into  a  great  church  wholly 
Gothic  in  feeling,  in  detail,  in  ornamentation,  and  in  the  im- 
pression it  is  to  make  on  the  beholder." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  thus  sketches  Mr.  Cram's 
career : 

"Most  of  his  work  has  been  confined  to  the  designing  of 
churches  and  educational  institutions.  He  is  the  architect  of 
Calvary  Church.  Pittsburg,  which  is  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  handsomest  edifices  in  America,  and  of  the  Detroit  Cathedral. 
He  is  the  advisory  architect  of  the  much-discust  Graduate 
School  and  Cle\t'land  Tower  at  I^inceton  University,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  competitors  for  St.  John's  Cathedral.  He 
is  forty-seven  years  old.   a   native  of  Hampton   Falls.    N.    H., 
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was  educated  at  Exeter  Academy,  has  been  an  architect  since 
1889,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Architects, 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
London,  and  other  organizations.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
books  on  ecclesiastical  architecture." 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  Gothic,  the  Boston  Tran- 
script feels  that  we  really  ought  to  know  what  we're  talking 
about.  It  sets  out,  therefore,  to  put  us  right,  or  at  least  that 
"multitude  of  helpless  but  not  hopeless  adepts  in  architectural 
lore"  that  it  hears  "expressing  themselves  freely":     Going  on: 

"One  hears  that  the  Gothic  is  known  by  its  spires,  its  pointed 
arches,  its  laee-Mke  ornament.  This  would  be  altogether  a 
consoling  definition,  did  not  travelers  cut  in  with  their  vexa- 
tious recollections  of  spireless  Gothic,  round-arched  Gothic,  and 
Gothic  that  in  no  wise  resembles  lace. 

"It  is  easy  to  see  what  afflicts  those  misguided  adepts.  Too 
much  Ruskin!  They  accent  Ruskin's  distinction  between  archi- 
tecture and  building.  With  his  usual  arrogance,  he  bullied  his 
readers  into  thinking  of  architecture  as  the  embellishment  of 
buildings,  not  as  the  very  principle  and  philosophy  of  their 
structure.  And  in  all  consideration  of  the  Gothic  that  distinc- 
tion, fallacious  in  itself,  leads  to  infinite  befuddlement. 

"So  the  hope  for  our  bewildered  adepts  lies  in  forgetting 
their  Ruskin  and  thinking  of  Gothic  no  longer  as  a  mode  of 
ornament,  merely,  but  as  a  mode  of  building.  It  was  primarily 
that.  Looked  at  in  this  way,  it  becomes  perfectly  comprehen- 
sible. It  defines  itself.  It  discloses  the  rational  principle  from 
which  spring  the  essential  characteristics  of  its  physical  fabric. 
That  principle  is  concentration.  It  is  less  a  question  of  esthetics 
than  of  physics." 

How  Gothic  architecture  came  to  make  concentration  the 
rule  of  its  structure,  The  Transcript  proceeds  to  enlighten  us: 

"It  had  two  problems  to  solve,  and  they  conflicted.  It 
wanted  enormous  windows,  which  weakened  the  walls,  and 
upon  these  weakened  walls  it  sought  to  rest  a  stone  roof — stone, 
because  wooden  roofs  had  given  too  frequent  evidences  of  im- 
permanence.  Now,  the  familiar  construction — that  of  dis- 
tributing the  roof-stress  evenly  along  the  top  of  the  wall — had 
to  be  abandoned;  the  thrust  of  stone  vaulting  was  too  vigorous 
for  the  frail  walls  to  sustain  unless  another  method  was  adopted. 
Spaces  between  windows  might  still  be  strong  enough  to  sustain 
the  lateral  thrust,  but  spaces  over  windows  would  not.  Hence 
the  remedy  of  concentrating  all  the  roof  thrusts  over  the  spaces 
between  windows  and  strengthening  those  spaces  with  outside 
props. 

"The  whole  theory  becomes  clear  if  one  takes  the  space  be- 
tween two  windows  as  a  starting-point.  Sometimes  the  space 
is  hardly  more  than  a  pillar.  Upon  its  top  rests  an  arch  running 
straight  across  the  roof,  and  other  arches  running  diagonally 
across  it.  These  arches  support  the  vaults,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  mere  pillars  of  waU  they  meet,  concentrating  the  stresses 
of  a  whole  section  of  the  roof.  Naturally,  they  tend  to  over- 
throw the  piUar.  But  that  has  been  foreseen.  A  deep  buttress 
against  the  wall  multiplies  its  resistance,  and  the  span  of  a 
flying  buttress  opposes  its  weight  just  where  needed,  making 
assurance  doubly  sure.  Stress  from  outside  meets  the  stress 
from  inside.  It  is  a  complete  and  stable  concentration — 
theoretically.  Practically,  everything  depends  upon  the  dura- 
bility of  its  material  factors,  which  require  an  army  of  masons 
to  tinker  them.  Failure  to  preserve  the  fabric  from  decay  and 
collapse,  in  many  a  deplorable  instance,  was  what  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  Gothic  as  a  dominant  style  of  architecture." 

A  day  later  in  the  same  joiirnal,  Mr.  Cram  jumps  in  with 
more  of  this  "setting  right,"  applying  himself  even  to  The 
Transcript's  deflner.     Thus: 

"With  your  definition  of  Gothic,  you  have  a  good  start,  but 
the  goal  is  not  yet  .  .  .  you  must  add  to  your  Gothic  definite  prin- 
ciples of  rhythm,  balance,  line  composition,  building  up  of  Hght 
and  dark  and  half-tones,  color  harmonies,  and  above  all  a  rec- 
ognition of,  and  demand  for,  not  fads  and  freaks  and  fashions 
in  beauty,  but  absolute  beauty,  just  as  the  Greeks  did,  and  the 
Japanese,  but  utterly  different  in  detail  and  in  form  to  either 
or  to  any  other  art;  distinct  absolutely,  and  the  result  of  northern 
blood,  wider  heritage,  and  a  Catholic  Christianity  as  opposed 
to  paganism  and  Arianism  as  it  is  to  Calvinism  or  rationalism 
or  atheism." 


CATHOLIC   FRICTION   IN   MAINE 

FRICTION  seems  to  exist  between  the  major  part  of  the 
French  Catholic  population  of  the  State  of  Maine  and 
the  titular  head  of  the  church  there.  Of  the  Catholics 
of  that  State  more  than  90,000 — about  three-fourths  of  the 
entire  number — are  French  Canadians,  who,  among  other 
things,  wish  their  children  taught  the  French  language  in  the 
parochial  schools.  A  greater  cause  of  difference  appears  to  be 
the  demand  of  several  thousand,  who  recently  petitioned  the 
State  legislature  to  be  granted  the  right  to  own  their  church 
property,  valued  at  some  $16,000,000.  At  present  Bishop 
Walsh,  of  the  diocese  of  Portland,  holds  the  property  as  a 
corporation  sole,  which  gives  him  absolute  control.  Catholic 
church  papers  elsewhere  declare  that  church  property  is  held 
in  this  manner  because  the  people  desire  it  so.  But  Bishop 
Walsh's  answer  to  the  wishes  of  Maine  French  Catholics  was 
the  suspension  from  the  rites  and  privileges  of  the  Church  of 
six  prominent  men  among  the  signers,  "threatening  with  the 
same  penalty  all  Catholics  who  should  publicly  cooperate  with 
them."  One  June  8  the  fourth  annual  assembly  of  delegates 
from  the  French-American  Societies  of  Maine  met  at  Bidde- 
ford  in  what  was  called  the  "Cause  Nationale  Convention." 
The  Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee)  reports  it  as  "the  largest  in 
history,  despite  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  interdicted  per- 
sons so  recently  punished  by  Bishop  Walsh  for  their  insubordina- 
tion to  church  authority  were  conspicuously  connected  with 
the  convention."     This  journal  further  recites- 

"A  large  number  of  the  French  Catholic  societies  from  various 
parts  of  the  State  were  represented  by  the  fuU  number  of 
delegates,  and,  in  many  cases,  by  a  larger  number  than  usual, 
apparently  disregarding  the  order  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Walsh, 
which  forbids  all  Catholic  societies  from  cooperating  in  the 
least  degree  with  the  agitation  of  those  men  so  recently  placed 
under  interdict." 

Says  Catholic  Opinion  (Lewiston,  Me.):         j... 

"By  their  scandalous  disobedience  these  societies  may  lose 
their  privileges  as  Catholic  organizations,  a  punishment  by 
which  they  are  deprived  of  all  connection  with.ithe  Church. 

"Last  winter  matters  came  to  a  crisis  when  it  became  neces- 
sary that  the  authority  of  the  Church  should  be  asserted.  We 
refer  to  the  petition  to  the  State  legislature  when  the  dissolution 
of  the  corporation  sole  was  requested.  When  the  authority  of 
the  Church  was  drawn  forth  and  an  attempt  made  to  place  it 
submissive  to  the  civil  authority,  then  only  was  there  a  check 
placed  on  the  actions  of  these  misguided  children  of  the  Church. 
These  self-appointed  leaders  and  their  followers  were  reminded 
of  the  extremely  grave  aspect  which  their  agitation  had  assumed. 
The  interdiction  of  six  of  the  prime  movers  followed  shortly 
after  the  hearings. 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Canadian  people  are  so 
stubbornly  following  these  insubordinate  leaders  who  have  been 
publicly  condemned  by  the  Church.  The  increased  attendance 
and  enthusiasm  at  the  convention  practically  declare  that  they 
indorse  the  action  of  these  agitators  who  were  punished  by  the 
bishop,  and  declare  they  will  be  disobedient  in  the  Church  and 
against  legitimate  authority,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
rebellion." 

A  New  England  Methodist  paper,  Zion's  Herald  (Boston), 
says  that  "the  convention  hall  was  crowded  on  the  opening 
day,  and  those  present  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported the  position  taken  by  the  signers  of  the  petition."  Reso- 
lutions commending  the  action  of  the  interdicted  men  and  "in- 
structing them  to  carry  on  the  fight,  and  appointing  a  permanent 
committee  to  secure  counsel  and  take  the  matter  to  the  next 
legislature,  were  unanimously  adopted."  A  message  from  a 
representative  of  the  Canadian  Senate  of  the  French  Acadian 
people  of  New  Brunswick  that  was  read  at  the  meeting  declared 
that  "in  the  questions  of  dogma,  morality,  and  strict  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  we  must  obey  the  church.  In  civil,  political, 
and  financial  affairs  it  is  the  State  that  we  must  obey." 


THE    FUTURE    OF    THE    MOTOR- 
TRUCK 

CHARLES  E.  STONE,  of  a  well-known 
motor  manufacturing  company,  gave 
an  address  on  motor-trucks  in  May,  before  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  motor  school.  It  was  only  a  few 
years  ago,  he  said,  that  predictions  as  to 
the  ultimate  short  hauling  by  motor  power 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country's  mer- 
chandise was  taken  "in  the  light  of  a 
pathetic  utterance."  Those  were  pioneer 
days  for  the  motor  as  applied  to  trucking, 
but  the  skeptics  of  that  time  now  no  longer 
close  their  eyes  to  "  the  certainty  that  trans- 
portation by  motor  instead  of  horses  is  the 
next  logical  step." 

Dealing  with  conditions  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Stone  finds  that  more  than  140,000 
horses  are  used  here  every  day  for  trucking. 
If  these  could  be  harnessed  tandem  fashion 
to  a  single  vehicle,  the  animal  at  the  front 
would  be  entering  Worcester,  or  Scran  ton, 
before  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle  began  to  turn 
in  New  York.  Motor  vehicles  could  dis- 
place practically  all  these  horses  and  there- 
by virtually  add  to  the  streets  of  New  York 
for  trucking  purposes  nearly  300  miles. 

The  horse  delivery  wagon  has  an  over- 
all length  of  about  18  feet  and  occu- 
pies about  90  square  feet  of 
space,  while  to  stable  it  requires 
about  114  square  feet.  The  motor 
wagon,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
similar  capacity,  averages  an  over- 
all length  of  about  10  feet,  occupies 
60  square  feet  of  area  on  the  street 
and  the  same  in  the  garage;  hence 
it  effects  a  saving  of  about  one- 
third  in  the  street  and  nearly  100 
per  cent,  in  the  stable.  Mr.  Stone 
says  of  larger  trucks: 

"A  3-ton  horse  truck  requires 
about  22  feet  over  all  on  the  street 
or  132  square  feet  of  siu-faee,  and 
in  the  stable  this  will  occupy  about 
204  square  feet,  but  as  many 
concerns  own  a  spare  horse  for 
every  such  rig  this  storage  space 
is  increased  thereby  54  square 
feet,  or  a  total  of  258  square 
feet.  A  motor-truck  of  the  same 
capacity  would  require  only  126  square  feet. 

"  The  5-ton  horse  truck  will  require  about 
25  feet  over  all  on  the  street,  or  200  square 
feet  of  surface,  and  the  stable  space  for 
this  equipment  would  represent  281  square 
feet.  A  motor  of  equal  capacity  would  re- 
quire only  176  square  feet." 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
story.  Because  of  the  increased  speed 
maintained  by  the  motor  wagon,  it  covers 
more  miles  per  day,  in  fact  can  do  21 
times  the  work  done  by  the  horse.  Here 
again  is  saving  of  street  space  estimated 
at  not  less  than  73  per  cent.,  the  motor- 
truck thus  producing  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  same  street  congestion  as  the  horse 
vehicle,  and  accommodating  four  times  the 
present  volume  of  traffic. 

Another  notable  economy,  especially 
where  large  installations  prevail,  comes 
from  the  great  reduction  in  the  number 
of  employees  required  to  maintain  the 
wagons.  Moreover,  there  has  long  been 
a  growing  demand  for  long  suburban  de- 
liveries, extending  even  to  30  or  40  miles, 
and  for  these  the  motor  truck  has  become 
indispensable.     Again,  when  snow  and  ice 


prevail,  horse  traffic  often  comes  to  a  stand- 
still. While  the  motor-truck  in  these  con- 
ditions is  placed  at  some  disadvantage,  "it 
is  a  rare  sight,  indeed,  ever  to  see  one  com- 
pletely stalled."  Horses  also  are  affected 
by  excessive  summer  heat,  but  heat  does 
not  put  the  motor-truck  out  of  business. 
Mr.  Stone  cited  the  advantages  to  health 
due  to  the  elimination  of  the  stable  and 
the  production  of  flies.  Even  when  stables 
prevail,  they  are  more  and  more  forced  by 
health  departments  to  places  distant  from 
stores  and  warehouses,  thus  adding  to  the 
distance  the  horse  truck  must  travel.  Mr. 
Stone  said  further: 

"Two  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  look 
at  a  large  concern  in  this  city  which  had 
a  great  deal  to  say  against  the  general 
use  of  motor-trucks  and  had  done  much  to 
discourage  others  from  purchasing.  While 
the  concern  in  question  kept  no  very  ac- 
curate cost  accounts,  it  had  enough,  as  it 
said,  to  tell  if  the  machine  was  an  eco- 
nomic method  of  delivery.  In  the  investi- 
gation, one  of  the  first  items  of  expense 
encountered  was  a  charge  of  $175  each 
month,  cost  of  current  for  charging  the 
battery  of  one  .5-ton  truck.  No  one  could 
explain  how  such  a  figure  was  arrived  at 
and  no  itemized  entries  on  the  books  were 
found  to  correspond  to  it.     The  items  of 


to  be  laid  up  for  an  entire  new  set  of  tires, 
but  investigation  proved  they  were  good 
for  fully  2,500  miles  more  and  did  not  re- 
quire resetting. 

"It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  gen- 
eral public  hear  comparatively  little  about 
the  many  successful  motor-truck  installa- 


From-'The  M<.lor  Wrrlrl." 
A     KEW     TYPE     OF     TAXICAB 


COSTING      ONLY      $8.50. 


From  '  The  Commercial  Venicle.  ' 

A    COTTON-PICKER    AT   WOKK    IN    TEXAS 

repair  and  replacements  footed  up  to 
about  $150  in  money — the  actual  work 
being  performed  by  the  driver  —  yet 
the  total  amount  of  parts  billed  by  the 
truck-makers'  factory  in  14  months  was 
$240,  and  nothing  had  been  purchased 
outside. 

"  I  was  informed  that  the  machine  was 


tions,  the  few  failures  are  greatly  enlarged 
and  dilated  upon  with  great  injustice  to 
the  industry,  and  it  is  a  fact  borne  out 
by  investigation  that  the  majority  of  .«uch 
failures  are  not  caused  so  much  by  im- 
perfect design  and  material  but  are 
nearly  always  due  to  overloading, 
overspeeding,  carelessness,  neglect, 
and  abuse." 

A    TWENTY-TON    TRUCK 

Electric  transmission  of  power 
as  developed  by  gasoline  motor  has 
been  employed  in  Omaha  in  the 
production  of  a  truck  weighing 
about  8  tons,  and  ha\-ing  a  load 
capacity  of  20  tons.  Tests  thus  far 
made  have  "vindicated  the  in- 
ventor in  his  claims,"  says  a  ■writer 
in  The  Commercial  Vehicle.  This 
truck  "is  practically  an  electric 
locomotive,  carrying  its  own  power 
plant."  Control  and  operation  differ 
little  from  the  methods  employed 
with  a  street  car.  Following  are 
other  details: 

"The  motive  power  is  generated 
by  a  six-cylinder,  water-cooled,  gasoline  en- 
gine direct-connected  to  a  20  kw.  direct- 
current  generator,  which  delivers  energj-  at 
250  volts.  Through  a  device  identical  in  de- 
sign with  the  standard  street-car  controller 
electricity  is  delivered  to  the  two  encased 
motors  swung  well  under  the  load 
platform.     Storage    cells  supply  au.xihary 
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power    for     starting     the     ear    and     hill-    reach  of  eighty  miles,  "with  an  economy   assume  that  a  single  division  is  being  sup' 
climbing. 


"The  gasoline  engine,  used  as  the  prime 
mover,  is  constructed  to  give  a  maximum 
of  1 ,900  revolutions  a  minute.  The  dyna- 
mo output  gives  27.5  horse-power  at  1,025 
revolutions.     The    inventor    declares    his 


of  operation 
hopes  of  the 


which   seems 
inventor." 


to  justify   the 


WAGON      USED      IX      KANSAS      BY      A      BOTTLING      COM- 
PANY,     .\ND    DOING   THE    WORK    OF   THREE    HORSE- 
DRAWN    WAGONS. 

equipment  has  an  efficiency  of  more  than 
80  per  cent.,  with  a  comfortable  margin 
of  capacity  to  handle  overloads. 

"Storage-battery  equipment  carried  by 
the  truck  will  deliver  50  per  cent,  of  the 
power  of  the  generator,  giving  a  maximuin 
of  41.25  horse-power  for  use  on  gradients 
under  heavy  load.  The  battery  weight 
has  been  kept  down  to  approximately  forty 
pounds  to  the  horse-power." 

It  is  claimed  that  "long  life  and  efficiency 
of    service   with  maximum  economy  "  are 


MOTOR-TRUCKS   FOR   THE   ARMY 

The  action  of  military  authorities  in  Eu- 
rope in  providing  motor-truck  equipments 
for  armies  seems  likely  to  have  much  influ- 
ence eventually  with  army  officials  in  Amer- 
ica. Captain  J.  C.  McArthur,  in  The 
Journal  of  the  Military  Serv- 
ice, discusses  the  problem  as 
to  whether  motor-trucks  can 
be  applied  to  the  needs  of  an 
army  and  become  as  success- 
ful there  as  they  have  been 
in  commerce.  While  economy 
in  money  is  desirable  to  an 
army,  economy  of  time  and 
life  in  time  of  war  are  much 
more  important.  He  be- 
lieves economy  in  all  three, 
in  some  directions,  can  be 
secured  for  an  army  by  the 
use  of  motor-trucks. 

Citing  the  experience  of 
France,  he  says  that,  during 
the  grand  maneuvers  of  1909, 
100,000  men  for  sixteen  days 
were  "entirely  dependent  on 
motor  transportation  for  daily  bread  and 
not  one  man  failed  of  his  full  rations  at 
the    stipulated     time."     Fresh    meat  was 


plied  in  this  manner. 

"The  personnel  is  20,000  in  round 
numbers.  There  are  4,565  horses  inclu- 
ding mounts  and  artillery  and  sanitary  draft 
animals  and  3,700  riding,  draft,  and  pack 
mules,  making  a  grand  total  of  8,265  ani- 
mals. To  haul  all  subsistence,  ammuni- 
tion, forage,  medical  and  miscellaneous 
supplies  there  are  662  supply  wagons. 
Even  when  carefully  regulated  and  kept 
closed  up,  a  wagon  train  will  occupy  one 
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QUICK   LOADING    OF   A    LUMBER    MOTOR-TRUCK. 

"The  removable  stake  platform  is  loaded  on  a  'dummy'  truck,  and 
is  then  slid  bodily  onto  the  motor  wagon,  with  a  minimum  delay." 


mile  for  each   100  wagons.     The  average 
rate  of  march  for  a  train  of  that  size  is 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour  and 
,.,,.,,       .,  ,       ,      !,„,,;»,„  .,„    the  maximum  load  is  about  3,000  pounds, 

supphed  dai  y  by  three  trucks,  having  an   Tjjpj.gfQ^g  ^^^  supplies  are  advancing  to- 
average  haul  of  26  miles.     At  the  Italian   ^^^d  their  destination  at  the  rate  of  300 


A    TWENTY-TON    GAS-ELECTBIC  TRUCK. 

Made  in  Omaha,  Neb.  Its  load  capacity,  20  tons.  Its  own  weight, 
8  tons;  its  gasoline  engine,  50  horse-power;  a  compound  generator  of  20 
kw.  250  volt,  1025  r.p.m.  furnishing  energy  to  two  11  horse-power  220- 
volt  200  r.p.m.  motors.     Front  wheels,  36  inches;  rear  wheels,  60  inches. 


secured  in  this  truck.  An  electrically  eon- 
trolled  governor  secures  uniformity  of 
action.  As  the  load  increases,  the  power 
output  is  built  up  automatically.  Altho 
built  to  carry  20  tons,  it  is  found  that  when 
carrying  13  tons  the  truck  can  make  about 
five  miles  an  hour  on  grades  reaching  from 
2  to  7  per  cent.,  and  that  with  lighter  loads 
ten  miles  an  hour  can  be  made.  The 
steering-device  is  described  as  unique,  con- 
sisting as  it  does  of  a  turn-table  36  inches 
in  diameter,  working  on  a  double  circle  of 
ball  bearings,  thus  permitting  the  front 
axle  to  describe  a  complete  circle,  and  the 
truck  to  be  turned  in  its  own  length. 

While  the  Omaha  truck  is  believed  to  be 
serviceable  in  heavy  transportation  gener- 
ally, it  was  designed  especially  for  use  in 
western  mining-fields  in  desert  regions, 
wher6  the  carrying  of  minerals  presents  an 
expensive  problem.  A  truck  using  the 
principle  employed  at  Omaha  has  recently 
been  making  daily   trips  across   a  desert 


maneuvers  in  the  same  year,  motor-trucks 
were  so  successful  that 
the  War  Department 
has  since  ordered  600 
trucks  at  a  cost  of  $1,- 
200,000.  The  action  of 
the  German  Government 
in  subsidizing  commer- 
cial vehicles  is  also  cited. 
In  one  way  or  another 
all  European  states 
have  organized  extensive 
automobile  equipments. 
Meanwhile,  in  this  coun- 
try, nothing  has  been 
done,  altho  numberless 
reports  and  magazine 
articles  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  printed. 
Draft  animals  and 
wagons  are  no  longer 
either  plentiful  or  cheap, 
so  that  the  plea  of 
economy  is  no  adequate 
excuse.  As  to  the  adaptability  of  motor- 
trucks to  our  army  service,  he  says : 

"Now  to  dilate  somewhat  on  the  advan- 
tages of  power  transportation  over  our 
present  antiquated  system.  The  Field- 
Service  Regulations  under  the  Service  of 
Supplies  contemplate  an  advance  supply 
depot  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  communica- 
tions, and  state  'it  should  never  be  more 
than  two  marches  in  rear,'  but,  with 
commendable  conservatism,  have  added 
in  a  foot-note,  'with  motor  wagons  or 
trucks  carrying  3,000  pounds  or  more, 
the  difficulties  of  supply  can  be  greatly 
reduced.' 

"It  can  be  assumed  that 'two  marches' 
means  about  twenty-five  miles.  Now  with 
our  usual  single-track  railways  it  will  be 
remarkable  ^'f  the  advance  depot  is  ever 
as  near  as  that  to  the  combat  line.  How- 
ever, for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
let  us  assume  that  to  be  the  average  haul 
for  the  field  and  supply  trains — the  'con- 
necting link  between  the  troops  and  the 
advance  or  supply  depots.'     Let  us  also 


pounds  per  hour  per  wagon  and  six  miles 
of  the  connecting  road  will  be  constantly 
occupied  by  these  trains. 

"Now  if  motor-trucks  of  3-ton  capacity 
be  used,  they  will  easily  average  six  and 
one-quarter  miles  per  hour  or  1,500  pounds 
per  hour  over  the  twenty-five-mile  haul. 
This  means  that  one  truck  will  do  the  work 
of  five  wagons,  which  is  a  conservative 
estimate.  A  3-ton  truck  will  occupy  not 
to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  road  space  of 
a  four-line  team  and  army  wagon  and  hence 
sufficient  trucks  to  supply  a  division  will 
use  no  more  than  one  mile  of  road.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  supplies  being  hauled  by  the  wagon- 
train  is  forage  for  the  train  draft  animals. 
Even  hauling  from  a  depot  visited  daily 
would  necessitate  hauling  two  days'  forage, 
which  would  average  nearly  200  pounds 
per  wagon  or  over  sixty  tons  of  dead  weight 
for  the  trains.  The  gasoline  and  oil  for 
the  cars  would  not  aggregate  three  tons, 
or  about  one-twentieth  as  much.  This 
would  further  reduce  the  number  of 
machines  necessary  to  about  100  for  a 
division. 

"One  hundred  30-horse-power  8-ton 
trucks  would  cost  approximately  $300,000. 


From  *■  ihii  Commeicial  Vehu! 


FIRE    LADDER    ON    A    MOTOR-TRUCK. 
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The   662   wagons  and   2,648  mules  which  77ie  Mo^or  TForW,  " is  expected  to  go  a  long 

they    replace    (no    allowances    for    saddle  ^ay   toward   making  low   fares   possible." 

animals  made)   would  cost  over  $5()(),000  tj^^.  makers  of  this  cab  had  already  pro- 

at  $800  per  team  and  wagon.     The  original  ^j^^.^.j    .^    delivery-wagon    for    S6o0.     The 
investment    is    signincant    enough,    hut    it 


TRUCKS   FOR  DRY-GOODS 
DELIVERIES 


A  large  department  store  in  Brooklj'n  is 
declared  by  a  writer  in  The  Commercial 
Vehicle  to  have  found,  after  a  year's  ex- 


new  cal)  is  described  as  "  a  compact,  two- 
I)assenger  landaulette."  The  driver's  posi- 
tion is  on  the  left.  There  is  space  for  a 
trunk.  The  cab  has  a  double-chain  drive. 
Rattan  trimming  is  used  Vjecause  of  its 
low  cost,  its  durability,  good  appearance, 

Jtjj^fiS^HB^i  ^"WSl/     ^"^^  ^^^^  *'^^^  with  which  it  is  kept  clean. 

'^K'^^^maKmL^^^  '^  '111™       Aluminum    matting   is   employed   for   the 

^^k      uMB^j^^BBmjUJBS^'^i^  ;     floor  and  for  the  inside  lining  of  the  lower 

^T  ^^w^JB^^^^^^^'^MKii  portion   of   the   body.     The   car  complete 

i *•  '■'-  -^"""    -    ■        ,,„-_^Si»?'         !     weighs   only    1,600    pounds,    as   against   a 

weight  of  2,500  or  3,000  pounds  for  the 
ordinary  four-passenger  cab.  This  ad- 
vantage saves  tires.  The  car  is  easily 
managed,  since  it  has  a  wheel  base  of  only 
88  inches.     Its  makers  claim  that  it  can 

is  in  the  expense  of  operation  that  the  real    ^e  run  three  miles  at  the  present  average 

economy  of  the  truck  is  most  apparent.        ^^^^  ^^  running  a  car  one  mile.     The  price   perienee,  that  the  use  of  motor-trucks  has 
"Assuming  the  same  number  of  bosses   is  $850.      The  motor  is  a  single-cylinder,    brought  about  a  saving  of  15  per  cent,  over 

and  sub-bosses,  tho  even  here  there  should    with  four-inch  bore  and  five-inch  stroke.        the    cost    of   horse    vehicles.     Its    fleet    of 

be  many  less  on  ac 


A    KOltT    ON    WHEELS. 

Money  truck  used  in  transporting  bank  notes 
from  tiie  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  to  the 
Treasury  Department  in  Washington. 


TEUCK     USED 


EXCAVATING 


PARI.S. 


count  of  the  fewer 
number  of  vehicles, 
there  would  neces- 
sarily be  one  driver 
with  each  wagon  or 
662  at,  say,  $50  per 
month  or  a  monthly 
wage  of  $33,000,  as 
compared  to  100 
chauffeurs  at  $60  or 
$6,000. 

"Another  impor- 
tant consideration  is 
the  fact  that  the 
trucks  require  fuel 
and  oil  only  while 
working,  while  the 
mules  must  be  fed 
all  the  time.  It  is 
believed  that  sick- 
ness, accidents,  shoe- 
ing, harness  and 
wagon  repairs  will 
fully  offset  the  up- 
keep expense  of  tires 
and  repairs  on  the 
machines. 

"From  whatever 
direction  this  subject 
is  approached,  the  in- 
evitable result  is  to 
further  convince  one 

of  the  immense  advantage  of  the  truck. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
absolute  economy  to  replace  the  army 
mule  by  the  army  motor-truck." 

A    LOW-PRICED    TAXICAB 


A    NEW    TYPE    OF    STREET-LAMP    TRIMMER  .S   \VA(JO.\. 

This  wagon  "makes  the  trimming  of  street  lamps  a  one-man  job."  At  the  top  of  the  superstruc- 
ture is  "  a  revolvable,  collapsible  platform  that  can  be  swung  to  any  angle  desired;  and  the  control 
arrangements  for  the  regular  operation  of  the  wagon  are  duplicated,  so  that  it  can  be  driven 
from  above  in  moving  between  consecutive  lamps." 


MOTOR    STATISTICS 
CENSUS 


FROM    THE 


trucks  now  includes 
ten  1-ton  electric 
wagons  and  one  3- 
ton  electric  wagon. 
The  trucks  have  re- 
placed 30  horses  and 
15  wagons,  mean- 
while co\ering  a 
much  larger  area  and 
making  a  greater 
number  of  deliveries. 
The  house  still  has 
about  350  horses  for 
use  in  deliveries,  but 
the  service  of  the 
motor-trucks  has  been 
so  successful  that 
they  have  decided  not 
to  purchase  any  more 
horses  for  city  deliv- 
eries. When  it  be- 
comes necessary  to 
replace  any  of  the 
horse  vehicles  motor- 
trucks will  be  bought. 
This  firm  put  into 
use  a  dozen  jears 
ago  three  gas-motor 
vehicles  and  two  elec- 
trics, but  soon  discarded  them  for  more 
modern  types  of  machines.  Their  onlj' 
serious  trouble  has  been  caused  by  tires. 
Because  of  this  a  contract  has  been  secured 


In  a  census  bulletin,  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  interest- 
ing figures  are  presented  as  to  the  growth    ^'^^^  ^  ^^^  of  tire-makers,  who  guarantee 
of  the  motor-car  industry.     They  come  no    ^.  ^'^^"^  o^  "'^00  miles  for  each  tire.     The 
While  rates  for  the  use  of  taxicabs  are    further  down,  however,   than  the  end  of    "^^  in  the  cost  of  horses  during  the  past 


advancing  in  one  or  two  large  American  the  year  1909.  It  appears  from  these  that 
cities,  word  comes  from  Detroit  of  the  in  1899  the  number  of  factories  in  this 
building   of   a   low-cost   cab,    which,    says    country  was  only  57;  in   1909  there  were 

316.  In  1899  the  number  of 
cars  in  existence  was  3,723;  in 
1909,  127,289.  In  1904  the 
number  of  steam  cars  re- 
ported was  1,568;  the  number 
of  electrics,  1,425;  gasolines, 
19,837,  but  in  1909  the  num- 
ber of  steam  ears  was  2,376, 
of  electrics,  3,639;  of  gaso- 
lines, 121,274.  In  1909  the 
uumb(>r  of  business  wagons  re- 
ported was  4,784,  of  pleasure 
ears,  122,505.  The  value  of 
cars  in  1899  was  i)laced  at 
$4,548,100;  in  1909  it  was 
$165,115,100.  The  average 
of  prices  has  not  varied  in 
marked  degree  since  1899.  In 
that  vear  it  was  $1,221;  in 
1904,  $1,078;  in  1909,  $1,298. 


dozen  years  has  made  the  use  of  motor- 
trucks still  more  advantageous.  Animals 
which  formerly  could  be  obtained  for  $1(K) 
now  cost  nearly  or  quite  twice  that  sum. 


FREIGHT 


BY 


TO     SAN     FRANCISCO 
MOTOR-TRUCK 
On  March  1  a  loaded  5-ton  motor-truck 
loft  Denver,  bound  for.  San  Francisco,  with 


A    COUPLE-r.EAR    OAS-ELECTUlr    SEMI-TRACTOR. 

Made  in  two  sizes,  of  7  and  10  tons  each.  The  nuikors  arrange 
for  "the  removal  of  forward  wlieels  and  a\lo  from  th<>  ordinary 
tliree-  or  four-horse  wagon,  placing  the  fifth  wheel  on  the  tractor, 
centrally  located."  Over  ordinary  street  conditions,  they  handle 
7  tons  witli  their  4-lon  tractor  parts  and  10  tons  with  tlieir  6-ton 
parts.  With  the  combination  they  carr.v  from  ,55  per  cent,  to  65 
per  cent,  of  the  load  on  steel  tires,  "thereby  increasing  the  ton 
mileage  capacity  of  their  rubber  tire  equipment  fully  75  percent." 


From  "'Aloti^F  .Kfr.'" 

A  DELIVERY  WAGON  ON  THREE  WHEELS 
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A  FIRE  TRUCK  IN  USE  IN  NORTH  BRADDOCK,  PA. 

In  addition  to  a  thirty-two-foot  extension  ladder  and  porch  and 
Toof  ladders,  the  equipment  includes  two  twenty-five-gallon  chem- 
ical [tanks,  two  extinguishers,  rotary  gong,  250  feet  of  chemical 
hose,  1,000  feet  of  fire  hose,  crow-bar,  ax,  lanterns,  special  step 
boards,  tool-boxes,  hose-basket,  and  brass  railing.  The  fire  chief 
has  a  seat  beside  the  driver,  and  the  other  firemen  stand  on  the 
running  and  step  boards. 


From  -"The  i  (tiiniicrfi;il  Vehiile." 
A     FREIGHT    TRUCK     IN     THE     DESERT,     BOUND     FOB 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


the  intention  of  returning  by  way  of  Chicago         ITEMS    FROM    FAR   AND    NEAR         ity  in  trucks  when  employed  in  city  service, 
to  New  York.     The  primary  purpose  of  Two  of  the  three  have  been  in  constant  use 

the  trip,  says  The  Commercial  Vehicle,  was        At  a  motor-truck  parade  in  Philadelphia   for  six  years.     One  has  to  its  account  a 
to   demonstrate   to   owners   of  mines   and   a   few   weeks   ago    over   300    trucks   were    total  mileage  of  50,000  and  the  other  one 
ranches  remote  from  railways,  that  freight   shown.     They  ranged  from  those  carrying   of  60,000.     Experts  declare  that  all  these 
can  be  delivered  to  them  by  motor-truck   heavy    loads    down    to    the    smallest    and 
better  than  by  mules  or  horses.  lightest    delivery    wagons.     After    passing 

The  truck,  which  left  Denver,  carried  a   through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
load  of  while-oak  lumber.     It  had  a  crew    they  assembled   for .  a  monster  exhibition 

in  one  of  the    parks.      Over 

fiftj^    separate    makers  were 

represented.    The  trucks  were 

classified    according    to   size, 

ton  capacity,  etc.    Many  had 

been  taken  from  active  serv- 
ice   and    were     returned     to 

their  owners  at  the  conclusion 

of  the  parade.     Some  of  the 

observers    declared    that  the 

S-^^   ^wwM-«— r-^-» »!.   7,^^^^H^n^^^ffiBl^^^^^^H^^      exhibit    "was  the   most   im- 
;r'9|^£|SSa|l.  #«|^^H|M|^^^99^^Hfl^m     posing   and    successful    ever 

The  recent  German  sub- 
vention trials  of  trucks  re- 
sulted in  the  allotment  of 
105  new  subvention  plaques 
among  foreign  makers.  Eigh- 
teen other  plaques  are  mean- 
while held  in  reserve  for  later 
distribution,  and  should  addi- 
tional vehicles  be  required  seem  good  for  much  more  service,  being  in 
for  the  maneuvers  of  the  excellent  condition.  They  have  been  em- 
present  summer,  twenty  more  ployed  during  every  working-day  of  each 
will  be  allotted.  It  seems  year.  Little  time  has  ever  been  lost  in 
likiely  therefore  that  the  sub-  repairs.  The  work  they  do  is  trying,  the 
of  three  men  with  camping  equipment  and  vention  cars  of  Germany  will  be  in-  deliveries  made  having  called  for  haste, 
food.  On  the  first  day  out  from  Denver,  creased  this  year  by  140  trucks. '  In  emer-  An  illustration  elsewhere  in  this  issue  shows 
it  was  snowbound,  but  after  a  week's  delay,    gency  allotments  the  demonstration  cars  of    these  trucks. 

the  trip  was  resumed.     Later  on,  the  truck   makers  are  usually  accepted,  so  as  not  to       At  a  recent  motor-truck  rehability  con- 
broke  through  the  planking  of  a  bridge,    interfere  with  business  houses  having  sub-   test  in  Los  Angeles,  held  under  the  new 
but  was  finally  extricated  tho  with  some    vention  trucks  that  are  in  every-day  use,    rules,  and  comprizing  trucks  in  eight  dif- 
difficulty.     Other     obstacles     encountered    and    are    not    available    for 
were    mudholes,    overhanging    rocks    and   Government   use    except     in 
boulders.     A.  L.  Westgard  was  in  charge   case  of  war.     The  total  num- 
of  the  truck.  ber  of  motor-trucks  conform- 

On  May  8  Los  Angeles  was  reached  ing  to  the  military  type  now 
after  many  trials  in  New  Mexico  and  Axi-  at  the  disposal  of  the  war 
zona.  In  covering  one  space  of  forty-two  offices  of  Prussia  and  Ba- 
miles  in  Arizona  eight  days  were  consumed,  varia,  is  about  534.  In  case 
Mr.  Westgard  reported  that  for  -five  days  of  actual  war,  it  is  believed 
in  succession  the  truck,  after  12  to  14  that  600  would  become  [at 
hours  of  hard  work,  had  averaged  only  once  available.  Thirteen 
three  miles  a  day.  On  the  road  from  Globe  makers  supply  these  trucks. 
to  Phoenix,  however,  112  miles  were  made  In  their  every-day  use  31  of 
in  eleven  hours.  At  one  time  it  became  a  the  subventioned  trucks  carry 
common  experience  to  have  the  rear  wheels  mill  products,  25  agricul- 
sink  to  the  hubs  three  or  four  times  within  tural,  32  brick,  8  newspapers, 
a  few  hundred  feet.  After  leaving  Los  10  paper  from  factories,  10 
Angeles  no  trouble  was  found  in  reaching  stone,  12  iron-goods,  9  coal, 
San  Francisco.  The  truck  arrived  there  11  general  goods,  214  beer 
in  excellent  condition,  its  machinery  being  and  7  building  material.  The  German  Gov-  ferent  classes,  eight  of  the  cars,  says  The 
none  the  worse  for  the  severities  of  the  ernment  thus  far  has  spent  about  $650,000  ilfoior  ITor/d,  "  came  through  both  the  road 
trip.  Because  of  the  wide  tread  of  the  big  in  subventions.  The  motor  trade  is  be-  test  and  technical  examination  with  perfect 
truck,  the  rear  wheels  would  seldom  track  lieved  to  have  received  from  the  business  success."  The  highest  penalty  inflicted 
in  the  roads,  so  that  these  wheels  "plowed   thus   subventioned  about  $2,500,000.  was  only  30  points;  this  was  imposed  on 

a  deep  furrow  on  both  sides,  which  some-       Three  motor-trucks  have  been  shown  in   a  car  which  ran  into  a  ditch,  causing  the 
times  had  a  depth  reaching  to  the  hubs."        Columbus,  O.,  as  good  evidence  of  durabil-   carbureter    to    be    filled    with    dirt.     The 

lowest  gasoline  consumption,  and  hence 
the  lowest  cost,  was  reported  for  a  small 
6-cylinder  truck,  which  used  only  8  gallons 
on  a  run  of  168  mUes.  In  the  matter  of 
cost  per  ton-mile,  the  big  trucks  had  the 
field  all  to  themselves,  inasmuch  as  small 
delivery-wagons  in  comparison  are  far 
more  expensive  to  operate.  The  first  prize 
was  taken  by  a  3,000-pound  gasoline-truck, 
which  was  operated  at  an  expense  of  ordy 
$0.0115  per  ton-mile  and  "  made  a  perfect 
technical  score."  An  8,000-pound  truck 
received  the  second  prize,  with  a  cost  record 
of  $0.0163  per  ton-mile. 

from   "The  (  oiiiiiierfi:il  \"ehii'ie.    ■ 

MOTOR-TRUCKS  STILL  USED  IN  COLUMBUS,  c,  AFTER  SEVERAL  VEAK3  OF  SERVICE.  (Continued  on  page  72> 


A    SEVEN-TON    SEMI-TRAILER    WITH    COUPLE-GEAB. 

"The  loaded  body  is  raised  by  an  electric  hoist  operated  from  the 
car  power-plant,  in  one-fiftli  the  time  needed  to  hoist  by  hand." 
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Franklin  Pneumatic -Tired  Trucks 


THE  LIQUID  CARBONIC  COMPANY 

Franklin  Automobile  Company.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ^  Chicago,  May  26,  1911 

Gentlemen  : — Our  Franklin  one-ton  truck  was  put  in  service  December  12,  1910.    It 
has  covered  8,000  miles,  and  we  are  still  using  the  original  set  of  tires.     We  judge  that 
they  are  good  for  at  least  another  4,000  miles. 

In  our  estimation  there  is  no  other  one-ton  truck  on  the  market  that  will  give  the  satis- 
faction in  our  kind  of  work  that  the  Franklin  has.  We  state  this  from  experience,  as  we 
have  tried  out  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  difTerent  makes  and  have  found  none  which  will 
do  the  work  with  the  same  speed  and  minimum  delay  and  expense.  We  heartily  in- 
dorse pneumatic  tires  for  light  delivery  work.  Liquid  Carbonic  Company. 


Detailed  analysis  of  the  cost  of  fuel  and  oil  for  this  work 
shows  the  following  averages: 

Average  mileage  per  day 52.46 

Average  mileage  per  gallon  gasoline •    .     .     .     .  9.8 

Average  mileage  per  gallon  oil 191.2  , 

Average  cost  per  mile,  gasoline  and  oil $  .019 

Average   cost  per   mile   of  tires    (based    on    10,000    mile 

service) .034 

Average  cost  per  mile  for  tires,  gasoline  and  oil       ....  .053 


Light,  stron<5,  resilient  construction,  large  pneumatic  tires  and  an  air-cooled  motor 
make  the  Franklin  the  most  efficient  and  economical  motor  truck  built. 

Resilient  construction  absorbs  all  the  jolting  and  jarring  of  driving  over  rough 
streets  and  greatly  reduces  wear  and  tear;  large  pneumatic  tires  cushion  road  shocks 
and  allow  much  more  rapid  delivery  than  can  be  maintained  with  safety  by  a  truck 
using  solid  tires;  the  air-cooled  motor  assures  absolute  dependability  in  the  hottest  or 
coldest  weather. 

Full  details  1000-lb.  Light  Delivery  sent  on  request 
Write  for  illustrated   catalogue 

FRANKLIN     AUTOMOBILE     COMPANY    Svracuse     N    Y 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Preseri/es  Roads 
rsnts  Dust- 
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West  Walnut  St.,  Saybrook,  Ohio,  constructed  with  Tarvia  X 

Tarvia  In  Saybrook 


SAYBROOK  is  one  of  the  many  Ohio 
towns  that  have  discovered  in  tarviated 
macadam  the  sokition  of  the  g^ood  roads 
problem. 

The  citizens  wanted  a  permanent, 
clean,  durable  pavement,  but  brick, 
asphalt,  etc.,  were  much  too  costly. 

Tarviat'^d  macadam,  however,  was 
well  within  the  cost  limit.  It  proved  to 
be  just  what  was  demanded — a  smooth, 
dustless  and  durable  road. 

West  Walnut  Street,  illustrated  above, 
is  a  half  mile  continuation  of  a  street  in 


Ashtabula   which    is  paved   with    asphalt 
block. 

The  stone  in  the  larviated  road  is 
bedded  in  a  toug'h  waterproof  matrix  of 
Tarvia  X. 

It  will  keep  in  contour  for  years, 
even  under  automobile  traffic,  and  its 
maintenance  cost  will  be  practically 
nothing-. 

In  fact  the  maintenance  cost  will  be  so 
much  less  than  that  of  plain  macadam  that 
in  the  end  the  Tarvia  treatment  will 
more  than  pay  for  itself. 


Booklets  on  request. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York      Chicago       Philadelphia      Boston       St.  Louis       Cleveland       Pittsburg 
Cincinnati     Kansas  City     Minneapolis     New  Orleans     Seattle      London,  Eng. 


ANTIQUES 

A  very  large  stock  of  OLD  CHINA,  Old 
Mahogany  Furniture,  Sheffield  Plate,  Old  Blue 
Quilts,  Copper,  Brass  and  Pewter,  Old  Glass- 
ware, Brass  Andirons,  Jardinieres.  Many  Old 
Prints.  Antique  Jewelry.  My  New  Catalogue 
contauis  descriptions  and  prices  of  hundreds  of 
Antiques,  sent  free  to  any  one  interested. 

Mrs.  ADA  M.  ROBERTS 


Washington 


Netv  Hampshire 


jMiJlkyiiiyip'; 


Here  is  a  dctachahle  nuitor  tluit 
you  can  rlaiiip  to  the  steiii  of 
;my  I'owhoat  in  an  instant 
and  go  skininiin^  over  the 
waters  miles  an  lionr  wiili 
all  the  enjoyment  and  L'om- 
fort  of  a  high  piice   motor 
boat.      Fits  any  shape  bottom 
or  stein  without  alterations  to  hoat. 
Dun't  think  of  g'-ing  on  a  vacatiun 
or  auto  trip  without  an 

EVINRUDE  Rowboat  Motor 

Instantly  att:irhed  or  detached 

Can  bo  carried  f  roui    place  to  place. 

la  simple,    smooth    running:,  quiet. 

light  and  compact.    A  woman  or  hoy 

can  attach  and  run  it.     Write  at  oiirc  and  get  t'at; 

log.      Special  proposition  to  live  a'.'enls, 

^  Evinrnde  Motor  ro..2*20  Reed  St.,Milwa«kep.Wi 


Save  ^10  of  Your 

Tire  Repair  Expense 

For  five  cents  yuu,  yourself,  can  pennanentlij  repair  an?/ 
puncture — easier,  quicker  and  better  than  by  I'ttlcaniz- 
iuQ.  All  you  need  is  your  two  hands  and  the  Tire-Doli  outfit 
shown  above.  Even  the  worst  blowout — in  tube  or  easing — 
can  be  quickly  repaired  with 


U.S.Patent  Office 


Money  back  upon  request  is  our  guaranty. 

Tire-Doh  niakrs  a  permanevt  repair  as  tough  iinA  elastic 
as  the  tire  itself,  at  oue-tenth  the  cost  of  vulcanizing. 
Vso  it  anywhere  — in  the  shop  or  on  the  road.  Only  15  minutes 
to  repair  a  puncture,  an  hour  for  a  blowout.  The  Outfit  con- 
sists of  one  can  Tire-Doh.  one  can  Tire-Doh  CeTutnt  '.enoufrh 
for  40  punctures)  and  one  Inside  Casing  Patch,  all  neatly 
packed  in  a  white  enameled  can. 

Besides  savins  nine-tenths  of  your  tire  repair  expense  you  can 
Double  the  Life  of  Your  Casings 

by  promptly  repairinir  cuts  ancl  sand-pockets  with  Tire-Doh. 
Prove  it  to  Vitur  satisfactiolj  at  our  risk.  We  refund  your 
money  upon  7't'quest.  Ask  your  deaU^r  for  a  Tire-Doh  Oiufit 
toda«— price.  $2.  Or  send  us  tJ  and  get  one  express  pre- 
paid. You  run  no  risk.  Money  back  if  you  ask  it.  Ordei- 
Tire-Doh  now  and  save  money. 

ATLAS  AUTO  SUPPLY  fO.,  63  East  Adams  Street.  Cliifairo 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

(Continvjedfrom  page  70) 

An  English  firm  which  builds  motor- 
driven  fire  apparatus  has  produced  for  Bom- 
bay, India,  a  turn-table  fire-ladder,  mounted 
on  a  gas-motor  chassis.  The  ladder  is  de- 
scribed as  of  the  telescope  type,  giving  an 
extension  of  80  feet.  It  is  in  four  sections, 
and  is  carried  normally  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. It  can  be  brought  to  a  vertical  position 
or  to  any  angle,  by  means  of  a  hand-winch 
and  suitable  gearing.  The  telescope  sec- 
tions can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  comprest 
gas  carried  in  cylinders,  or  they  can  be 
shifted  by  hand.  The  motive  power  comes 
from  a  fifty-horse-power  gas-engine,  the 
possible  speed  on  a  level  being  25  miles  an 
hour.  The  ladder  can  be  used  not  only 
for  life-saving  purposes,  but  as  a  water- 
tower,  hose  and  nozle  being  carried  up  by 
firemen.  One  merit  of  this  device  is  that 
it  can  be  operated  in  narrow  streets. 

Angus  Campbell,  who  lives  in  Texas,  has 
invented  a  cotton-picking  machine  (shown 
elsewhere  in  an  illustration),  fitted  with  a 
thirty-horse-power  motor,  which  propels 
the  truck  and  operates  the  picking-ma- 
chinery, each  independent  of  the  other. 
As  described  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle, 
the  picking-machine  consists  essentially  of 
"a  series  of  horizontal  fingers,  set  radially 
in  vertical  shafts,  the  fingers  overlapping 
in  the  center  of  the  machine  in  the  rear  of 
the  front  wheels."  The  machine  is  open 
in  front,  so  that^when  the  truck  is  driven 
over  a  row  of  cotton-plants  the  fingers  pick 
the  lint  from  the  plant,  depositing  it  in 
canvas  bags  hung  at  the  sides.  It  is  said 
that  this  machine  when  kept  running  con- 
tinuously can  pick  about  10  pounds  of 
cotton  a  minute  or  6,000  pounds  in  a  day 
of  ten  hours.  The  cost  of  operation  is 
about  $5  a  day  and  sometimes  less.  This 
includes  the  wages  of  a  man  and  a  boy, 
and  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil.  Tests 
have  been  made  as  to  any  possible  injury 
by  the  machine  to  cotton,  and  none  has 
been  found.  Several  machines  are  already 
in  operation,  and  a  company  has  been 
formed  to  exploit  the  invention. 

About  seven  miles  above  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  as  many  below  Chester,  Pa.,  is  a 
large  cemetery  used  by  people  from  both 
cities.  The  cemetery  company  has  had  con- 
structed, for  use  at  funerals  from  either  city, 
a  combination  car,  capable  of  transporting  a 
body  and  24  living  persons,  the  coffin  being 
placed  in  a  front  compartment,  having  an 
independent  side-door,  and  the  mourners  in 
the  rear.  The  car  is  constructed  so  as  to  ap- 
pear like  an  ordinary  limousine,  considera- 
bly lengthened.  The  only  indication  of  its 
relation  to  a  funeral  is  the  name  of  the 
cemetery,  which  it  bears  on  one  of  the  doors. 
The  interior  is  fitted  with  cushion  seats  set 
at  right  angles  to  the  windows,  and  finished 
in  black  leather,  with  broadcloth  trimmings 
and  curtains.  Its  speed  is  limited  to  12 
miles  an  hour.  The  tires  are  of  solid  rub- 
ber. The  car  having  extra  heavy  springs, 
is  said  to  ride  o^^er  the  roughest  of  roads 
comfortably.  Its  total  length  is  22  feet, 
the  body  being  8  feet  6  inches  wide.  Here- 
tofore a  trolley  company,  passing  the  ceme- 
tery entrance,  has  provided  a  funeral  car, 
but  it  has  not  been  well  patronized,  most 
funerals  being  conducted  with  horse-drawn 
vehicles — a  costly  as  well  as  tedious  method. 
The  motor  funeral-car  has  been  produced 
in  order  to  provide  a  more  satisfactory 
method  of  reaching  the  cemetery. 


For  Itriiln  Fiiir 
Tiikr  Horslorrt's  AclU  I'liosphate 

Relieves  tired  necves,  brain  fag  nnd  hendaches   follow* 
ing  mental  strain,  overwork  or  worry. 
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Statistifis  of  attendance  at  this  year's 
motor  exhibits  are  given  in  Motor.  Paris 
leads  in  these  figures,  its  total  being  520,44/3. 
New  York  and  Chicago  combined,  reported 
a  smaller  number — r>()7,919.  New  York 
alone  for  its  two  shows  reported  380,919; 
London, 21S,908;  Chicago,  127,000;  Boston, 
10.'},()0();  Brooklyn,  05,000;  Cleveland,  00,- 
72();  Pittsburg,  ()(),;U8.  More  than  forty 
other  American  cities  are  included  in  the 
report,  th(!  lowest  attendance  having  been 
3,804,  whi(!h  is  the  report  for  Wichita. 

GETTING  THE  BEST  RESULTS 
FROM  TRUCKS 

The  Automobile  prints,  as  a  leading  ar- 
ticle, an  elaborate  consideration,  based  on 
experiments  in  what  is  known  as  "  th(! 
minute  method,"  of  accounting  for  the 
work  done  by  motor-trucks.  How  to  run 
the  truck  and  get  the  best  results  is  now 
recognized  as  a  vital  point  in  the  problem 
of  its  use. 

No  one  longer  questions  the  great 
efficiency  of  the  motor-truck;  the  prob- 
lem which  remains  is  that  of  cost.  The 
Automobile's  study  is  based  on  the  actual 
experience  of  400  trucks  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  months  of  real  business  serv- 
ice. Thr(Hi  sizes  were  represented — stand- 
ard gasoline  trucks  of  l^-ton,  2-ton,  and 
3-ton  capacity,  and  a  2-ton  electric  truck 
of  six  different  makes.  First  in  the  arti- 
cle are  presented  the  results  of  operating 
and  maintaining  gasoline  trucks: 

"  The  smallest  wagons  of  the  gasoline 
type  considered  in  the  record  are  cars  of 
1^  tons  capacity.  The  report  shows  the 
cost  of  operation  for  seventeen  months, 
including  two  busy  summer  seasons  and 
one  winter.  They  show  that  the  winter 
cost  is  about  on  a  par  with  the  running 
and  maintenance  charges  in  summer  and 
that  the  weather  plays  only  a  small  part 
in  the  totals.  The  lowest  figures  shown  in 
the  report  illustrating  this  type  of  truck 
were  about  10  cents  per  wagon-mile, 
or  6  J  cents  per  ton-mile.  This  includes 
tires,  gasoline,  oil,  interest,  depreciation, 
replacements,  repairs,  wages  of  garage 
employees,  and  supplies.  In  fact,  every- 
thing except  the  wages  of  the  crews  that 
operated  the  trucks. 

"  The  highest  cost  noted  was  32  cents  a 
mile,  or  24  cents  per  ton-mile.  The 
average  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  24 
cents  per  wagon-mile,  or  16  cents  per  ton- 
mile.  The  cars  were  comparatively  new 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  under 
observation,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeen  months  illus- 
trated in  the  i-eport  the  cost  of  o))eration 
and  maintenance  was  slightly  under  the 
average  figures  given  above." 

Gasoline  trucks  of  3-ton  capacity  of 
now  construction  were  then  considered. 
Here  "  the  very  moderate  total  of  6  cents 
per  wagon-mile,  which  means  2  cents  per 
ton-mile,  was  the  best  showing  made." 
At  the  end  of  a  year  of  service  the  high- 
est wagon-mile  cost  was  reached.  It  was 
18  cents,  or  6  cents  per  ton-mile.  For  the 
whole  year  the  average  was  12  cents  per 
wagon-mile,  or  4  cents  per  ton-mile,  with 
the  average  ton-mile  rate  of  the  three  sizes 
set  down  as  16  cents  for  the  1^-tou  truck, 
23  cents  for  the  old  2-ton  truck,  and  4  cents 
for  th(5  3-ton.  The  average  arrived  at 
for  the  three  was  14  j  cents  per  ton-mile. 

The  \vriter  then  takes  up  the  i)rob- 
lem  of  operating  and  maintaining  electric 
trucks.  Two  sizes  and  two  types  of  bat- 
teries were  considered,  the  cars  being  re- 
spectively of  1-  and  2-ton  capacity.  He 
says  of  the  results: 
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1912      The  White 
Announcement 


1912 


|HE  White  Company  announce  their 
complete  Hne  of  gasoline-driven  mo- 
tor cars  for  the  season  of  1912.  The 
White  line  for  1912  is  rendered  very 
complete  by  the  addition  of  a  new  six-cylin- 
der, sixty-horsepower  car,  with  cylinders  cast 
en  bloc,  engine  of  the  long-stroke  type,  and 
all  the  general  characteristics  retained  which 
have  marked  the  White  gasoline  construction 
from  the  beginning. 

The  models  for  the  coming  season  follow  : 

"30"  five-passenger  model,  fore-door 

torpedo  body,  34"  x  4"  tires    $2250.00 
"40"  five-passenger  model,  fore-door 

torpedo  body,  36"  x  4"  tires      3300.00 
"40"  seven-piassenger  model,  fore-door 

torpedo  body,  36"  x  4;^'  tires      3500.00 

"60"  six-cylinder,  seven-passenger  model, 

fore-door  torpedo  body,  37  "x  5"  tires      5000.00 

On  these  various  chassis,  in  addition  to  the 
touring  bodies,  enclosed  bodies  may  be  ob- 
tained as  follows: 

Limousine,  on  a  30-horsepower  chassis     .         .  $3800.00 

Landaulet,  on  a  30-horsepower  chassis     .         .  3800.00 

Limousine,  on  a  40-horsepower  chassis    .         .  4700.00 

Berlin  Limousine,  on  a  40-horsepower  chassis  5000.00 

Landaulet,  on  a  40-horsepower  chassis     .         .  4700.00 

Limousine,  on  a  60-horsepower  chassis     .         .  6200.00 

Landaulet,  on  a  60-horsepow^er  chassis      .         .  6200.00 

Berlin  Landaulet,  on  a  60-horsepower  chassis  6500.00 

White  "Steamers"  will  be  continued  for  1912  in 
two  models  of  20-  and  40-horsepow^er. 


The  White  Wnfl  Company 

812  East  79th  Street,  Cleveland 
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Kelly-Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 


The  endurance  of  the  Kelly - 
ringfield  Carriage  Tire  was 
due  to  the  rubber  composition. 
While  the  Kelly  -  Springfield 
Automobile  Tire  is  a  different 
construction  from  the  Carriage 
Tire,  quality  counts  just  as 
much  there  as  it  did  in  the 
Carriage  Tire. 

I  desire  to  express  the  perfect  satis- 
faction the  two  Kelly-Springfield  cas- 
ings you  sold  me  have  given.  I  have 
now  run  the  tires  over  8,000  miles  on 
the  rear  wheels  of  the  machine,  and 
have  had  2,000  miles  use  out  of  them 
since  changing  them  to  the  front 
wheels,  and  they  look  good  for  many 
more  miles. 

L.  E.  KINCAID.  Manager. 
Oakland  Fence  Construction  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Specify  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  on 
your  automobile.  They  cost  no  more 
than  an\)  first-class  lire  and  are  better 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co. 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 

St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  and 

Akron,  Ohio 


Worn-Out  Tires  Made  New 

Your  old  tires  can  be  made  like  new  at  a  low  cost.  Don't  throw  them  away 
— don't  buy  new  ones — don't  have  them  vulcanized.  OUR  EX- 
CLUSIVE PROCESS  MAKES  YOUR  OLD  TIRES  PUNCTURE 
PROOF  AND  SKID  PROOF.  Hundreds  of  motorists  are  getting 
thousands  of  miles  out  of  old  tires  which  they  formerly  threw  away.      Our 


Before 
Treating 


Triple  Tread  Process 


After 
Treating 


makes  old  tires  new.  We  use  the 
old  casing  as  a  foundation.  After 
the  old  loose  rubber  is  removed 
this  is  covered  by  our  vulcanizing 
compound.  Then  the  whole  is 
covered  with  tough  wear-resisting 
French  Chrome  Leather.  This  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  old  case  and  the 
result  is  a  tire  which  has  the  re- 
siliency of  the  pneumatic  and 
durability  of  the  best  quality 
leather. 
Where  the  wear  comes  there  are 


three  thicknesses  of  this  leather. 
The  outer  ply  extends  down  the 
sides  of  the  case  to  the  bulge, 
the  second  ply  extends  down  over 
the  bead,  and  the  third  ply  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  rubber  tread 
on  the  case. 

Steel  studs  on  the  tread  make 
the  tire  puncture  an<l  skid 
proof,  and  the  flat  head  rivets 
on  the  side  as  far  down  as  the 
outer  ply  comes  protect  it  against 
rut  wear. 


EVERY  TRIPLE  TREAD  IS  GUARANTEED  PER- 
FECT IN  MATERIAL  AND  WORKMANSHIP 
A    POSTAL    BRINGS    FULL    PARTICULARS 

TRIPLE  TREAD  MANFG.  CO..  1548  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
548  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco        52  Gertie  St.,  Winnipeg 


"  The  1-ton  ears  were  equipped  with 
both  kinds  of  cells  and  the  larger  cars  gen- 
erally had  the  nickel-iron  batteries.  Ta- 
king up  the  1-ton  size  equipped  -with 
niekel-irou  batteries,  and  covering  almost  a 
year  and  a  half,  the  figures  show  that 
the  total  cost  of  running  the  cars  and  keep- 
ing them  in  condition  to  run  ranged 
from  4i  cents  per  wagon-mile,  which 
means  the  same  amount  per  ton-mile,  to 
65}  cents  per  wagon-mile.  The  average, 
based  upon  eight  different  types  of  trucks 
so  equipped,  proved  to  be  16  cents  a  mile. 
This  includes  current,  batteries,  cost  of 
wagon  in  the  way  of  interest  and  de- 
preciation, pay  of  garage  employees,  and 
supplies,  just  as  it  did  with  respect  to 
the  gasoline  cars  considered  above. 

"  With  the  nickel-iron  equipped  trucks 
of  2-ton  capacity,  the  experience  shows 
that  the  cost  ranged  between  10  cents 
per  wagon-mile  and  87  cents,  and  the 
average  cost  totaled  26  cents  a  wagon- 
mile,  or  13  cents  per  ton-mile.  The 
lead-battery  trucks  averaged  about  18 
cents  per  wagon-mile  in  total  operative 
and  maintenance  cost. 

"  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  that 
the  1-ton  truck,  averaging  16  cents  per 
ton-mile,  the  2-ton  truck  averaging  13 
cents  per  ton-mile,  and  the  lead-battery 
trucks  averaging  18  cents  per  ton-mile  give 
a  general  operg-tive  average  of  15  5  cents 
per  ton-mile." 

A  comparison  is  then  made  between 
gasoline  and  electric  trucks,  showing 
"  a  margin  of  1^  cents  per  ton-mile  in  favor 
of  the  gasoline  truck,  even  including  the 
unfavorable  showing  of  the  old  2-ton 
trucks."     The  article  continues: 

"  In  a  matter  of  3,000  miles  a  year  this 
would  amount  to  the  distinctly  appre- 
ciable sum  of  $170.  Of  course,  the  gaso- 
line cars -cost  initially  a  trifle  less  than  the 
electrics,  and  the  interest  charge  upon 
that  basis  would  be  slightly  less  for  the 
gasoline  cars  than  upon  those  which 
cost  more  money  to  instal. 

"  Briefly,  the  ton-mile  cost  of  operating 
and  maintaining  It-ton  gasoline  trucks 
for  3,000  miles  is  $480,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustrations. 

"  For    the    type    of    2-ton    trucks    con-, 
sidered,    the   cost   per   ton-mile   would   be 
$690. 

"  For  the  3- ton  type  used  in  the  illus- 
tration the  cost  would  be  only  $120. 

"  The  average  cost  of  operating  gaso- 
line trucks  would  be  $430  for  3,000  miles 
and  if  the  excessive  factor  be  eliminated 
the  cost  would  be  $300  per  ton-mile  for 
3,000  miles." 

"  The  1-ton  electric  truck  costs  on  the 
same  basis  would  be  $480.  The  2-ton 
cars  would  cost  $390,  and  the  lead-battery 
equipped  trucks  would  cost  $540.  The 
general  average  cost  of  operation  of  all 
kinds  of  electric  trucks  proves  to  be  $470 
for  each  3,000  miles  traveled." 

Next  is  considered  a  larger  size  of  gaso- 
line truck — that  is,  2-ton  truck  of  a  type 
that  belongs  to  "  the  formative  period  "  of 
construction.  These  trucks  were  already 
old,  and  had  been  found  "  expensive  as 
compared    with    more    modern    makes." 

"  The  monthly  range  of  operative  and 
maintenance  cost  was  excessively  wide, 
and  ran  from  6  cents  a  mile  to  86  cents. 
During  the  seventeen  months  there  were 
three  distinct  periods  in  which  costs 
mounted  high  for  this  type,  reaching,  be- 
sides the  86-cent  mark,  62  cents  and  73 
cents  respectively.  A  fair  average  cost  for 
this  automobile  would  be  about  46  cents 
per  wagon-mile,  or  23  cents  per  ton-mile, 
for  freight.  The  figures  show  that  the  sum- 
mer cost  was  greater  than  winter  cost." 
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The  question  of  speed  is  then  considered, 
and  the  following  conclusions  are  reached: 

"Automobile  trucks,  taking  a  general 
average  figure,  are  most  economical  when 
operated  at  a  rate  that  does  not  exceed 
eleven  miles  an  hour,  which  means  a 
maximum  of  about  eighteen  miles  an  hour. 
The  best  type  of  truck  that  has  been 
brought  out  so  far  can  be  operated  at  an 
average  rate  approximating  twenty  miles 
an  hour.  High  speed  enters  into  the 
calculations  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
mileage  required.  Thus  in  a  high-speed 
truck  of  the  kind  referred  to,  a  daily 
schedule  of  eighty  miles  might  be  nego- 
tiated, allowing  four  hours  for  motion 
and  six  hours  for  loading  and  unloading. 
Such  a  schedule  would  be  impossible  for 
the  car  having  a  speed  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour  if  the  loading  and  unloading 
required  the  full  six  hours  allowed  for 
the  faster  car.  Still  more  striking  would 
be  the  example  if  the  car  had  an  average 
speed  of  only  eleven  miles  an  hour,  as  in 
that  case  the  motion  would  occupy  over 
seven  hours  and  the  work  of  the  crew  less 
than  three  hours. 

"Taking  a  2-ton  electric  truck  as  an  ex- 
ample. Suppose  the  car  has  a  speed  of  ten 
miles  an  hour  and  its  schedule  is  forty  miles 
a  day.  The  time  required  in  running  would 
be  four  hours,  leaving  six  hours  for  loading 
and  unloading.  Suppose  that  the  capacity 
load  is  carried  all  day.  As  may  be  noted 
in  Fig.  B,  the  average  cost  per  wagon-mile 
is  26  cents,  exclusive  of  garage  rentals  and 
wages  of  its  crew.  This  would  give  13 
cents  as  the  cost  per  ton-mile,  and  as  the 
distance  traveled  on  this  schedule  was  forty 
miles  the  ton-mile  total  would  be  eighty. 

"In  figuring  the  cost  of  operation  the 
minutes  in  motion  alone  can  be  considered. 
The  total  cost  of  the  day's  run  on  this  basis 
would  be  $10.40  and  the  motion-minute 
cost  would  be  43J  cents.  Taking  the 
general  average  ton-mile  cost  of  operating 
gasoline  trucks,  the  jmotion-minute  cost 
on  the  same  mileage  basis  would  be  47 
78-100  cents.  The  general  average  elec- 
tric truck  can  be  operated  at  15f  cents 
per  ton-mile,  according  to  the  figures  here 
shown,  and  on  the  comparative  basis  as 
Above  the  motion-minute  charge  would 
be  a  little  more  than  52^  cents.  The 
efficiency  engineer  will  soon  realize  the 
limits  to  which  the  cost  of  the  minute  in 
motion  can  be  carried  with  profit,  and 
must  make  his  plans  accordingly. 

"  In  this  connection  an  interesting  phase 
of  the  matter  is  presented  in  the  showing 
of  the  3- ton  gasoline  cars,  the  ton-mile 
cost  of  operating  which  was  only  4  cents. 
Supposing  that  these  cars  have  a  speed 
average  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  the  exact 
economical  length  of  the  daily  schedule  is 
a  most  interesting  example.  At  sixty 
miles  a  day  such  a  car  at  full  load  would 
deliver  180  ton-miles.  At  4  cents  per  ton- 
mile  the  entire  cost  would  be  $7.20  and 
the  motion-minute  cost  30  cents.  Nat- 
urally, with  a  car  that  can  be  operated  at 
such  a  low  ton-mile  cost,  the  engineer 
must  figure  to  do  as  large  a  mileage  as 
possible  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
condition. 

"  By  paying  close  attention  to  the  mo- 
tion-minute cost  of  operation  the  engineer 
can  tell  to  a  day  when  a  certain  truck 
should  be  removed  from  a  certain  schedule 
or  finally  retire  from  service.  It  is  ob- 
vious, if  his  records  are  full  and  true,  that 
he  can  determine  to  a  nicety  the  rate  of 
speed  and  mileage  that  will  produce  the 
best  results  from  the  viewpoints  of  econ- 
omy and  revenue." 

MINIMIZING    TERMINAL    DELAYS 

With  the  advent  of  the  motor-truck,  and 
its  proven  capacity  for  more  work  than 
the  horse-truck,  the  problem  of  producing 
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TRULY  the  Car  for 
summer  luxury  and 
coolness  is  the  Detroit 
Electric. 

Drive  it  anywhere  —  perfectly 
shaded  —  windows  open  and  the 
breeze  blowing-  throug^h. 

Starts  with  the  turn  of  a  key.  Its 
operation  is  so  free  from  heat  and 
throb — so  silent,  smooth  and  rest- 
ful— that  you'll  welcome  its  use  on 
the  most  heated  days. 

And  on  summer  nights — home 
from  town  —  through  leafy  sub- 
urban driveways — paint  your  own 
picture — the  Detroit  Electric  will 
realize  it ! 

Particularly  the  Detroit  Electric 
because  it's  the  car  of  superXwywxy 
and  refinement — of  sureness, safety, 
efficiency. 

And  the  lianJsomest  electric  on 
the  roads. 

Investio^ate  our  "Chainless"  Direct 
Shaft  Drive — a  straight  path  of  power. 
I-'ewer  parts — silent-running.  No  con- 
cealed chains.  Pneumatic  or  Motz 
Cushion  tires.  Batteries  —  Edison, 
Ironclad,  Detroit  or  Exide. 


Anderson  Electric 
Car  Company 

437  Clay  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Branches:  New  York,  Broadway  at  80th  St.; 
Chicago,  2416  Michigan  Ave.;  Kansas  City, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis  and  Brooklyn 

Selling  Representatives  in  all  leadingcities 
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greater  efficiency  by  saving  time  in  loading 
and  unloading  is  occupying  many  minds. 
Not  only  are  these  problems  considered, 
but  improved  methods  of  handling  goods 
in  shipping  departments.  It  is  foreseen 
that  trucks  save  money  only  when  they 
are  kept  running.  When  idle  they  con- 
sume interest  charges  for  the  outlay  on  the 
plant,  as  well  as  charges  for  garaging,  re- 
pairing, and  depreciation.  The  cost  of 
a  truck  per  full  working-day  is  placed  at 
"  not  less  than  $10,"  or  $3,000  for  the 
working-days  of  a  whole  year.  If  a  motor- 
truck could  be  operated  for  twenty,  in- 
stead of  ten,  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in 
a  day,  the  work  of  two  trucks  could  thiis 
be  performed,  with  a  saving  of  $3,000  a 
year  for  one  of  the  trucks,  not  to  mention 
the  initial  investment  of  from  $2,500  to 
$5,000  for  one  truck. 

Harry  H.  Perry,  who  writes  on  this  sub- 
ject in  Motor,  states  in  addition  to  these 
facts  the  further  one  that,  in  some  of  the 
large  cities,  there  ^re  a  number  of  houses 
which  operate  motor-trucks  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  hours  a  day,  and  a  few  houses 
that  possess  ten  or  more  vehicles  thus 
operated,  thus  effecting  $30,000  a  year  in 
savings  on  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  on  the  in- 
vestment for  plant.  All-night  Avork,  how- 
ever, is  possible  only  in  certain  lines  of 
business;  in  others  it  is  impossible. 

Notable  savings  can,  however,  be  made 
when  trucks  run  only  ten  hours  a  day ; 
this  is  mainly  done  by  keeping  them  al- 
ways moving  during  such  hours.  Llr. 
Perry  admits  that  "  there  is  no  economy 
in  buying  an  expensive  vehicle  becaiise 
it  can  travel  faster  than  horses."  Failure 
will  result  when  a  machine  is  permitted 
to  stand  idle  during  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
working-day  because  of  delays  in  loading 
and  unloading.  Goods  must  be  ready 
when  trucks  call  for  them,  and  a  truck 
must  be  able  to  discharge  its  load  promptly 
and  quickly.  Something  has  been  done 
already  along  this  line,  especially  in  hand- 
ling coal: 

"  Quick-loading  systems  naturally  fall 
into  two  main  divisions — special  bodies 
and  devices  on  the  vehicles,  and  special 
systems  and  loading  methods  supplemental 
to  the  vehicles;  that  is,  in  stores,  factories, 
etc.  Often  the  two  are  employed  in 
conjunction,  as  in  the  coal  business. 
The  coal  pockets  are  elevated  and  the 
coal  runs  by  gravity  through  chutes  into 
the  open  bed  of  the  truck.  The  truck 
bodies  are  made  with  chutes  at  the  bottom, 
either  on  the  sides  or  at  the  rear  end,  or 
both,  so  that  upon  arriving  at  destination 
gravity  is  again  called  into  service  and 
the  coal  allowed  to  run  through  sidewalk 
holes  into  basement  bins  in  office  build- 
ings, factories,  and  apartment  houses.  If 
the  bed  is  flat  some  shoveling  is  necessary, 
but  in  some  truck  bodies  the  bed  of  the 
steel  body  slopes  at  a  sharp  angle  from 
the  front  end  to  the  chute  at  the  rear 
whose  outlet  is  below  the  level  of  the  rear 
axle.  The  body  also  slopes  from  both 
sides  toward  the  center,  so  that  not  a 
pound  of  the  coal  needs  to  be  handled 
manually.  About  five  minutes  should 
suffice  for  loading,  and  twice  as  much  for 
discharging  the  load  of  such  a  truck,  so 
that  if  the  way  is  clear  at  both  ends  of 
the  route  the  whole  operation  of  loading  and 
unloading  each  five-ton  lot,  including  prep- 
aration, should  not  consume  more  than 
twenty  minutes.  Then  if  the  average 
speed  of  the  truck  is  seven  miles  an  hour, 
and  the  average  length  of  haul  is  3 V. miles, 
the  truck  should  be  in  motion  two-thirds 
of  the  working-hours  of  the  day. 
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keep  stews,  vegetables,  etc.,  hot  wnthout 
fire — dessertsor  ice  cream  cold  without  ice. 

Many  New  Exclusive  Features 

Pints,  $1.00  up;  quarts,  S2.50  up. 
See  at  dealers— look  for  name  Icy-Hot 
— write  for  book. 

ICY-HOT    BOTTLE   CO. 
Dept.  D,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Down  To  The  Last  Drop 

PANHARD  OIL  Is  2i  perfect 

motor  lubricant.     It  has  been 

scientifically  worked  out  by  experts  35 
years  in  the  oil  business  and  will  not 
carbonize  if  properly  used. 
A  good  oil  means  e-uerything  \.o  your 
motor.  Don't  merely  ask  for  a  '''' good 
lubricant " — the  safe  way  is  to  say 
"  PAN  HARD  OIL' '  to  the  dealer  and 
insist  on  it.  Sold  in  "Checkerboard" 
cans  or  in  bulk. 

We  havp  put  the  results  of  our  experience 
into  "Motor  Lubrication."  Tliis  booklet 
will  be  interesting  to  every  man  owuinj  a 
motor.  It  helps  you  know  good  oil.  Free 
if  you  write  to-day  givingyour  dealer's  name. 
To  Dealers  :  Special  "  Help  Sell  "  Plan. 
GEORGE  A.  HAWS,  68  Pine  St.,  New  York 
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"  Two  casos  may  bo  cited  to  illustratf  the 
actual  work  capacity  of  motor-trucks  under 
this  loading:  and  discharging  system.  In 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  a  five-ton  truck  hauls 
forty-five  tons  of  coal  a  day  from  the;  rail- 
road coal  pockets  to  the  University  of 
Syracuse,  a  distance  of  '.iA  miles,  with  an 
average  ascending  grade  of  7  per  cent,  and 
maximum  gradient  of  12  per  cent.  The 
track  is  operated  by  one  man.  That  the 
machine  is  not  worked  to  full  capacity, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in 
nine  trips  on  one  day  it  hauhid  46 i  tons 
of  coal  to  the  University  and  also  made 
two  trips  with  five-ton  loads  from  the  coal- 
pockets  to  the  building  of  the  University  in 
the  down-town  section  of  the  city. 

"  Again,  probably  the  largest  coal 
dealers  in  New  York  City  are  operating  a 
fleet  of  ten  coal  trueks  of  ten  tons'  capacity 
each — by  all  odds  the  most  imposing  instal- 
lation of  coal  trucks  in  the  country.  These 
trucks  can  average  ten  trips  each,  daily, 
the  average  deliveries  not  exceeding  two 
miles  from  the  coal  pockets  on  the  East 
River  front  at  Thirty-second  Street  and 
at  the  foot  of  West  Thirty-eighth  Street 
on  the  Hudson  River.  This  allows  an  hour 
for  each  round  trip,  including  loading  and 
•discharging.  Thus  each  truck  can  deliver 
100  tons  a  day,  and  the  whole  fleet  1,000 
tons.  As  the  largest  railroad  coal  cars 
in  common  use  have  a  capacity  of  80,000 
pounds,  or  forty  tons,  a  single  unit  of  the 
Burns  equipment  is  able  to  deliver  the 
equivalent  of  two  and  a  half  railroad  cars 
in  a  day.  The  entire  fleet  can  handle  the 
contents  of  a  whole  train  of  twenty-five 
cars  per  day. 

"  At  private  residences  and  at  many 
public  buildings  the  coal  holes  and  windows 
are  across  the  walk  from  the  curb  and 
long  extension  chutes  must  be  used.  In 
such  cases  some  method  has  to  be  em- 
ployed for  raising  the  truck  body  with 
its  load,  so  that  the  angle  of  slope  will 
cause  the  coal  to  slide  all  the  way  without 
shoveling.  Several  systems  are  in  use. 
In  some  trucks  the  front  end  only  of  the 
body  is  raised,  while  in  others  the  entire 
body  ri.ses  from  the  chassis. 

"  Bulk  material,  as  handled  by  con- 
tractors, is  loaded  and  discharged  quickly, 
much  the  same  as  is  coal.  Crusht  stone 
for  road  paving,  for  instance,  is  loaded 
at  the  crusher  from  overhead  chutes,  and 
is  spilled  on  the  road  by  dump  bodies. 
Grav(!l,  bricks,  asphalt,  ashes,  earth  for 
fillings,  and  similar  materials  are  also 
handled  in  dump  bodies.  Most  of  the 
large  manufacturers  of  motor-trucks  have 
built  special  models  to  order  fitted  with 
dumping  mechanism.  All  these  tip  to  the 
rear,  but  the  means  varies.  As  a  rule, 
the  body  is  rolled  back  on  the  chassis  until 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  load  is  passed, 
when  the  rear  end  automatically  drops  to 
the. ground  and  the  contents  are  spilled. 
The  means  employed  for  operating  the 
body  differ,  however." 


The  Ground  of  Their  Love. — "  Let  us 
have  peace,"  said  the  English  invader. 
"  Can  you  not  see  that  the  white  strangers 
love  the  Redmen?  " 

"  Ah,  yes,"  replied  the.intelligent  Indian, 
"  they  love  the  very  ground  we  walk 
upon." — Sacred  Heart   Review. 


Sure  Thing. — A  series  of  revival  services 
was  being  held  in  a  western  city,  and 
placards  giving  notice  of  the  services  were 
post(Hl  in  conspicuous  places.  One  day  the 
following  notice  was  posted:  "  Hell:  Its 
Location  and  Absolute  Certainty.  Thomas 
Jones,  baritone  soloist,  will  sing.  '  Tell 
Mother  I'll  Be  There.'  "—LippincotCs. 


Which  Tire? 

A  Tire  That  Rim- Cuts  or  a   Tire   That  Can't? 
A  Tire  10%  Oversize  or  a  Tire  That  Isn't? 


A  new  leader  has  risen  in  tiredom — the 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tire. 

Its  immense  popularity  began  last  year, 
when  our  tire  sales  jumped  to  $8,500,000. 
The  present  demand  is  twice  last  year's. 
Our  present  output  is  2,200  per  day. 

About  650,000  of  these  patented  tires 
have  been  sold  to  date.  And  they  are  sav- 
ing to  motorists  millions  of  dollars  by  cutting 
tire  bills  in  two. 


No  Rim-Cutting 

No-Rim-Ciit  tires  fit  all  standard  rims.  When 
you  change  from  clinchers,  simply  slip  tiie  re- 
movable rim  flanges  to  the  oiiposite  sides. 

Then  the  tire,  when  deflated,  rests  on  a 
rounded  edge.  Men  have  run  these  tires  flat  for 
20  miles  without  the  least  sign  of  rim-cutting. 

With  the  clincher  tire — the  hooked  base  tire — 
the  removable  rim  flanges  must  be  set  to  curve 
inward.  They  must  grasp  the  hooks  in  the  tire 
base  to  hold  the  tire  on.  The  tire  when  punc- 
tured rests  on  a  thin  edge.  See  the  picture  be- 
low. Such  a  tire  may  be  ruined  beyond  repair 
if  run  flat  for  a  single  block. 

The  hooked  base  is  not  needed  on  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires.  Not  even  tire  bolts  are  needed.  The 
reason  lies  in  flat  tape  of 
126  braided  wires  which 
is  vulcanized  into  the  tire 
base.  These  wires  make 
the  base  inistretchable. 
The  tire  can't  come  off 
until  the  flange  is  re- 
moved, because  nothing 
can  stretch  the  base  a 
single  iota. 

This    braided   wire 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or   Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


feature  is  controlled  by  o\ir  patents.  Others 
have  tried  twisted  wires — others  a  single  wire. 
For  all  tire  makers  try  to  imitate  this  tire.  But 
the  flat  tape  of  braided  wires,  which  nothing  can 
break  or  loosen,  forms  the  only  method  known 
yet  for  making  a  safe  bookless  tire. 

The  control  of  this  feature  has  given  the 
Goodyear  the  dominant   place  among  tires. 

10%  Oversize 

When  the  rim  flanges  curve  outward,  the 
extra  flare  lets  us  make  these  tires  10  per  cent 
oversize.  And  we  do  it.  That  means  10  per 
cent  more  air — 10  per  cent  greater  carrying  ca- 
pacity. And  that,  with  the  average  car,  adds 
25  per  cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 

Nine  cars  in  ten,  when  completely  equipped, 
overload  their  tires.  That  is  the  main  cause  of 
blow-outs.  This  10  per  cent  oversize  takes  care 
of  the  extras  and  avoids  this  overloading. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  used  to  cost  one-fifth 
more  than  other  standard  tires.  Yet  men 
who  bought  them  found  them  economical. 
Now  they  cost  nothing  extra.  The  saving 
is  clear.  When  you  save  rim-cutting  and 
save  overloading,  you  will,  on  the  average, 
cut  tire  bills  in  two. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  motorists  know  this 
already.  The  demand 
for  these  tires  has 
grown  like  an  ava- 
lanche. We  ask  you 
to  find  out  why. 

Ou  r  Tire  Book — 
based  on  12  years  of 
tire  making  — is  filled 
with  facts  you  should 
know.  Ask  us  to 
mail  it  to  you. 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Tire        ^v_^  Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 

THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  LIBERTY  STREET,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  of  the  Principal  Cities 

Canadian  Factory  :  Bowmanville,  Ontario  (3H^ 


We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 
Main  Canadian  Office  :  Toronto,  Ontario 


ON   A    HUSBAND 

BY   HER    CHARM    OF    MANNER 


GREAT  ItKAK  SPKINti  WATKK. 
60c  per  case  of  <>  glass  stoppered  bottles. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of   ihe   whole    truth 
about  .>;elf  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowKdee  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
from   ofdinar\'   '■vcryday  sources. 


Sexology 


All  Garages 

vW.  P    Puller  &  Co. 


<  niustral-d' 
hy  William   H.    IValung,   A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

1    HiTC 

ouid  Hare. 

!    H'«  Son. 
i  Han. 


-t  to  H«r  Dsnthttr. 

;2.0n.  pMtpaid 

■   »•-  i   T»M.-   -'  Tontrntj 


Know! 

od?e  ft  Yoiii.  ■ 
.■f|j(f  ft  Full. 

'_  ■  .T  IM' 
.  K-     "  .■   .. 
A  \     .  ■ . .    \l 

\t. 

,   ^. 

Know] 

.    :■ 

«:.  ,_. 

ft  M  >tli^r  ^ 

■vi.  ■ -, 

a  M.-th<T   > 

All  in  on*  Tolump. 

\St\i-  f^r   ■■  Oth.-r  r.t'r''- 

riton 


Illntttatrd 

•   O, r-,j  • 


Perry   Bldg..    Phila.,   Pa. 
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■Whouever  you  see  an  Arrow 
think  of  Coca-Cola 


Whe 


never^ 


you  see  an 
Arrow  think 
of  Coca-Cola 

Think  of  it  anyway  and 
always,  because  it  points  the 
way  to  beverage  enjoyment. 
You'll  find  its  touch  of  deli- 
cious vigorousness  a  wonderful 
help  in  meeting  those  summer 
discomforts — heat,  fatigue  and 
thirst. 

Drink 


Cooling  as  a  drop  in  the  temper- 
ature— takes  the  fag  out  of  fa- 
tigue— really  quenches  the  thirstt 
So  whenever  you  see  an  arrow  or  a 
soda  fountain,  think  of  Coca-Cola. 

Delicious — 

Refreshing- 
Wholesome 


5c 


Everywhere 

Send  for  our  interesting  booklet, 
"The   Truth    About    Coca-Cola" 


^T 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 

ATLANTA,  GA.        2 


^Vhenever  you  see  an  Arrow 
think  of  Coca-Cola 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

AROUND  Mr.  Yeats,  the  Irish  poet, 
have  gathered  a  little  group  of  ad- 
mirers and  imitators.  They  are  like  to  a 
fleet  of  fishing-smacks  that  sail  the  seas 
together,  busily  phing  their  trade  of  fishing, 
but  always  careful  not  to  get  out  of  sight 
of  the  Admiral's  ship. 

Sample  lyrics  of  the  neo-Celtic  school 
are  in  all  the  periodicals.  They  are  usually 
songs  of  sentiment — possibly  an  Irishman 
in  America  longs  to  see  again  "the  ribbon 
of  white  road  go  winding  to  Glenchree" — 
and  they  are  certainly  flavored  with  such 
stock  words  as  Lisheen,  Connaught,  Kil- 
kenny, Shannon,  etc. 

To  this  school  Shaemas  O'Sheel  belongs 
in  a  fashion,  altho  a  few  of  his  poems  only 
are  imitative.  Shaemas  O'Sheel  is  a  very 
young  poet,  but  this,  his  worst  fault,  he 
will  outgrow.  That  this  young  poet  is 
very  egotistical  is  attested  by  over  fifty 
repetitions  of  "I,"  ."my,"  and  "me"  in 
the  brief  note  of  introduction  to  his  maiden 
book, ' '  The  Blossomy  Boiigh. ' '  But  young 
and  self-centered,  he  has  printed  four  poems 
where  his  green  egotism  has  softened  into 
a  spirit  more  generous  and  mature,  verses 
which  make  us  hope  that  another  earnest 
poet  has  been  granted  us.  Three  of  these 
poems  we  give  below,  and  the  other  ap- 
peared recently  in  this  column. 

Mr.  O'Sheel's  style  as  yet  is  little  varied. 
His  verse  structure  is  of  the  irregular,  in- 
spirational kind  that  disdains  all  conven- 
tional forms  from  sonnet  to  villanelle.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  one  sonnet,  but  it  is  in 
name  only  by  virtue  of  fourteen  lines. 

The  burden  of  this  author's  song  is  a 
soul-elegy  played  in  weird  Paganini  fashion 
oh  one  string.  It  is  shadowy  and  unsub- 
stantial and  hints  of  Ossian,  where  ghostly 
shapes  move  along  the  hill  at  dark,  the 
stars  dim-twinkling  through  their  forms. 

One  last  thing  we  must  mention.  It 
gave  us  a  shock  to  read  on  the  title-page, 
that  this  book  was  "Published  by  Shaemas 
O'Sheel  thru  the  Franklin  Press."  The 
last  citadel  has  been  stormed  and  taken. 
Carnegie  and  simplified  spelling  have 
surely  won. 

They   Went  Forth  to  Battle  but  They  Always 
Fell 

By  Shaemas  O'Sheel 

They  went  forth  to  battle  but  they  always  fell; 
Their  eyes  were  fixt  above  the  sullen  shields; 
Nobly  they  fought  and  bravely,  but  not  well, 
And  sank  heart-wounded  by  a  subtle  spell. 

They  knew  not  fear  that  to  the  foeman  yields. 
They  were  not  weak,  as  one  who  vainly  wields 
A  futile  weapon;  yet  the  sad  scrolls  tell 
How  on  the  hard-fought  field  they  always  fell. 

It  was  a  secret  music  that  they  heard, 
A  sad  sweet  plea  for  pity  and  for  peace; 

And  that  which  pierced  the  heart  was  but  a  word, 

Tho  the  white  breast   was  red-lipped   where  the 
sword 
Prest  a  fierce,  cruel  kiss,  to  put  surcease 
On  its  hot  thirst,  but  drank  a  hot  increase. 

Ah  they  by  some  strange  troubling  doubt   were 
stirred. 

And  died  for  hearing  what  no  foeman  heard. 

They  went  forth  to  battle  but  they  always  fell: 

Their  might  was  not  the  might  of  lifted  spears; 
Over  the  battle-clamor  came  a  spell 
Of  troubling  music,  and  they  fought  not  well. 
Their    wreaths    are    willows    and    their   tribute, 

tears; 
Their  names  are  old  sad  stories  in  men's  ears; 
Yet  they  will  scatter  the  red  hordes  of  Hell, 
■Who  went  to  battle  forth  and  always  fell. 
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IF  YOU  WEAR  A  SHIRT  ! 


You  need  the 


Krementz  Bodkin-Glutch 

STUDS  and  VEST  BUTTONS 

The    most    perfect  for  wear  with 
stifF  front  shirts  ever  invented. 


In  this  position  they  go 
in  lik.e  a  needle  without 
marring  or  rumpling  the 
stiffest  linen.  Then  turned 
into  this  position  they 


Hold  lil^e  an  anchor 


N(  spiral  springs  ^ 
)   solder  joints     (   to  cause 
O  '\  hinges  j  trouble    i 

^  loose  parts        } 

UNBREAKABLE 

A  new  stud  or  vest  button  free  in 
exchange  for  a  bodkin-clutch  that  is 
broken  or  damaged  from  any  cause. 

Leading  Jewelers  have  them  in  all 
grades  and  many  styles.  Write  for  book- 
let, "Solid  Facts,"  telling  all  about  them. 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

101  Chestnut  St.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  the  Famous  Krementz  Collar  Buttons 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN   OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  15c. 
IVIAGARA    C1,IP   COMPAIVY,  WKW  YORK  CITV 

"Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


JMSM^ANDUP 


lu 


tHE  dRIGINAi^NONlLEJiKABLE] 


iaglTTTiTlTTTIlJan 


A  Iways  ready  to  write  at  the  first 

■^^  stroke  without  shaking. 

That  is  a  vital  point  which  is  lacking  m 
ordinary  fountain  pens.  You  can  readily 
understand  how  this  is  made  possible  in  a 
Moore  when  we  explain  that  the  pen  when 
not  in  use  lies  submerged  in  ink  which  keeps 
it  moist  and  prepared  for  instant  writing, 
positively  eliminating  the  necessity  of 
shaking. 

But  that  is  not  all  of  It*  strong  features.  The  Moore 
can  be  carried  in  any  position  without  the  least  fear  of 
leaking.  Has  a  large  ink  capacity.  Always  writes 
freely  and  evenly,  and  is  easily  filled. 

Even)  Moore  Non-Leakable  Fountain  Pen  carriei 
with  it  the  moat  unconditional  guarantee. 

BE  SURE  IT'S  A  MOORE. 
For  Sa/e  By  Dea/er.s  Evetywfiere. 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  COJ 

ffdams.  Cashing  S,  Foster,  Jellind  ff^entsX 
168  DEVONSntRt   ST..   BOSTON.  MASS. 
CANADIAN  AOENTS.  W.J.GAGE&CO..T0RONT0,CAN.^ 


Onr  readors  are  astced  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  i^ ven.se.. 
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The  Lover  Bids  All  Passionate  WoiiH-n  Mourn 

Bv  Shakmas   O'.Shekl 

Moura  with  red  lips,  i)al<^  women  wlio  wander 
alone, 

Having  eacli  a  sorrow  loo  «rcat  for  anolhiT  to 
share, 

Deidre,  whose  fate  was  saildest  because  you  wt-ic 
most  fair, 

Finavar,  doomed  for  your  jiride  to  carry  a  heart  of 
stone. 

And  all  who  were  broken  because  of  your  loveliness. 

Mourn  with  disheveled  hair,  for  you  understand 

The  heart  of  a  lover,  and  know  tliat  its  titter  dis- 
tress 

If  love  should  fail,  is  more  than  the  grief  of  a  laud 

For  its  stron-;  spear-beariuK  sons  wlio  lia\(;  m(!t 
defeat. 

Mourn,  for  I  tell  you  my  l.ove  who  is  passing 
sweet 

As  berries  i:i  Autumn,  and  fair  as  a  blo.ssomy  bousli, 

And  proud  \\ith  tlie  pride  you  know,  jiale  sorrow- 
ful ones, 

Has  ta!<en  her  tlioughls  from  me,  and  lnokeii  her 

And   the   \.orld   is  a  terrible   crumbling  of   moons 

and  of  suns. 
Moiu-n  with  dim  eyes,  ()  sad  and  beautiful  ones! 


The    Lover    Keinenibers   Uic   Candle   His  Lady 
Lit  for  Him 

Bv  Sh.vema.s   O'Sheei- 

Before  the  picture  of  an  armored  kniKht 

She  placed  a  candle  with  a  little  light, 

A  tiny  candle  witli  a  steady  flame 

That  put  a  glow  of  gold  al)Out  the  name 

(lalahad:    "  It  is  your  candle,"  was  her  word, 

And  first  I  wondered,  then  my  youth  was  stirred 

To  a  resolve  as  fine  as  this  her  thought. 

To  be  her  knight  in  all  things,  and  in  naught 

Less  worthy  of  lier  than  tliat  storied  knight. 

Puissant  and  pure,  abo\e  my  <'andle's  light. 

How  long  before  I  learned  that  youth  is  frail 

When  in  the  lonely  (; nesting  of  the  (Jrail 

Immediate  sweet  cups  are  offered  him? 

How  long  before  I  knew  that  dreams  can  dim. 

And  a  thin  tenuous  thread  of  faith  remain 

Truth's  onl.v  guide  throu'jrh  ways  of  sin  and  pain'.' 

How  long  before  my  knightly  crest  sunk  low? 

Yet  for  the  whole  ad\enture  I  can  show 

At  last  the  oidy  guerdon  that  I  sought, 

My  love's  own  love;  becau.se  it  seemed  as  nauglit 

To  her  that  I  had  mingled  good  with  bad; 

It  is  myself  she  loves,  not  Galahad, 

And  when  di.sarined  I  came  to  her  again 

She  kissed  me:     there  is  no  more  sin  or  pain. 

In  choice  of  subject  the  following  poem 
in  Harper  s  Weekly  remind.s  us  of  Ernest 
Dowson's  sonnet,  "To  One  in  Bedlam,'' 
where  a  dreadful  thing  is  turned  into 
beauty. 

Madness 

hx  JovcK   Kii„mi:r 

The  lonely  farm,  the  crowded  street, 

The  palace  and  the  slum, 
Give  welcome  to  my  silent  feet 

As,  bearing  gifts,  I  come. 

Last  night  a  beggar  crouched  alone, 

A  ragged,  helpless  thing; 
I  .set  him  on  a  moonbeam  throne — 

To-day  he  is  a  king. 

Last  night  a  king  in  orb  and  crown 
Held  court  with  splendid  cheer; 

To-day  he  tears  his  purple  gown 
And  moans  and  shrieks  in  fear. 

Not  iron  bars,  nor  flashing  spears. 

Nor  land,  nor  sky,  nor  .sea, 
Nor  Love's  artillery  of  tears 

Can  keep  mine  own  from  me. 

The  old  gods  fade,  the  young  gods  rise 

.And  rule  their  little  day, 
And  wliere  the  dead  .\pollo  lies 

Can  Christ  or  Buddha  -say? 


li'l 


3TEINMY 

Xne  annual  output  or 
Steinway  pianos  exceeds  that 
or  tne  next  three  best  known 
makes  coniDinecl.  The  mone- 
tary value  or  the  Stem^vay 
output  is  at  least  rirty  per  cent 
nigner.  Xnis  proves  the  vast 
preference  or  tne  puolic  ror 
tne   best   -lano  m  the   "worlJ. 

The 

Steinway 

Miniature 

A  grand  piano 
in  small  com- 
pass— 5  Teet  10 
inches.  Made 
to  retain  all 
the  essentials  or 
a  true   grand. 

Price,  in  Ebonized  Case,  $800 
In  Mahogany  Case,  $900. 

The  name  of  Steinway  dealer 
nearest  you,  together  with  illus- 
trated literature,  will  be  sent 
upon  request  and  mention  of 
this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 
107  and  109  East  14th  Street.  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  door 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  .vhen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Best 

AmrWau 

Whichever    method    you 
prefer  each  is  at  its  best  in. 

fOCG6T£'S 

SHAyl^3G  LATHER 

STICK  -  POWDER  -  CREAM 

Each  gives  the  same  result, 
the  refreshing  Colgate  Lather. 

Softening,  Soothing,  Sanitary 

Proved  by  expert  analysis 
to  be  effectively  antisep- 
tic. 

Trial  size  of  any  one  sent 
for  4  cents. 


COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  Y 

199  Fulton  Street 
New  York 


BUTTERFLIES 


MOTHS- INSECTS 

■yV/E  have  published  two  small  manuals  in  which  all 
"  the  Common  American  and   European  butterflies 
and   moths   are  reproduced  in  their 
natural   colors   with   their  common 
and  scientific  names. 

I.  Common  Butterflies  and  Motbsof 
Europe  and  America.  Price,  25  cts. 
II.  Common  American  and  European 
Insects.     Price  25  cts. 

Both  manuals  prepared  under  the 
supervision  of  William  Beuten- 
muller,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York. 

FUNK  A  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-*o  East  23d  Street,        ~        _        _        New  York 


Serene,  unchanging,  ever  fair, 

I  smile  with  secret  mirth 
And  in  a  net  of  mine  own  hair 

I  swing  the  captive  earth. 

Here  is  an  old  favorite  done  into  English 
for  The  Weaiminsler  Gazelle.  It  holds  the 
tenderness  and  the  bitterness  that  are 
Heine's. 

Childhood 

(AJIer  Heine) 
By   B.   Paul  Neum.\x 

My  child,  we  two  were  children, 

Little  and  merry  were  we. 
We  wriggled  into  the  hen-house. 

And  hid  ourselves  there  with  glee. 

"Cock-a-doodle!"  it  sounded 

The  regular  farmyard  cry, 
"Cock-a-doodle!"  it  cheated 

The  ears  of  the  pas,sers-by. 

In  the  yard  there  were  packing-cases, 

We  papered  them  bit  by  bit. 
And  there  in  our  ftlegant  mansion 

The  pair  of  us  loved  to  sit. 

One  of  our  regular  callers 

Was  the  cat  from  over  the  wall. 

We  met  her  with  bowings  and  curtseys, 
And  thanked  her  each  time  for  her  call. 

We  trusted  her  cold  was  better. 

Our  speeches  were  smooth  and  pat. 

Since  then  we  have  said  the  same  things 
To  many  an  ancient  cat. 

Some  times  we  sat  discoursing 

Like  graybeards  ever  so  wise. 
Sighed  as  we  thought  of  the  present, 

Wished  that  the  past  could  rise. 

Sorrowed  that  trust,  and  faith, 

And  love  had  departed  hence. 
Groaned  at  the  price  of  coffee. 

And  the  scarcity  of  pence. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  childhood. 

As  all  things  turn  to  dust. 
The  world,  the  years,  and  the  pennies. 

And  love,  and  faith,  and  trust. 


We  present  this  piece,  "Over  the  Coffin," 
as  a  curious  and  sordid  literary  exhibit. 
It  is  one  of  twelve  "Satires  of  Circum- 
stance," by  Thomas  Hardy,  in  The  English 
Review — stupid,  dingy  verses  in  which 
there  is  not  the  presence  of  poetry,  even 
"in  a  trace,"  as  the  chemists  might  say. 
When  a  man  has  won  his  fight  with  the 
world  as  has  Mr.  Hardy,  when  his  fame  is 
secure,  he  can  retain  our  sympathy  only 
by  turning  the  energies,  formerly  spent 
against  outward  difficulties,  upon  the  sur- 
rounding darkness  of  the  world  and  by 
"planting  the  standard  of  Oromasdes  so 
many  leagues  further  on  into  the  Envious 
Dark." 

Over  The  Coffin 

By  Thomas  Hardy 

They  stand  confronting,  the  cofHn  between, 
His  wife  of  old,  and  his  wife  of  late. 
And  the  dead  man  whose  they  both  had  been 
Seems  listening  aloof,  as  to  things  past  date. 

"I  have  called,"  says  the  first.     "Do  you  marvel 
or  not?" 

"In  truth,"  says  the  second,  "I  do — somewhat." 

"Well,  there  was  a  word  to  be  said  by  me!  .  .  . 
I  divorced  that  man  because  of  you — 
It  seemed  I  must  do  it,  boundenly; 
But  now  I  am  older,  and  tell  you  true. 
For  life  is  little,  and  dead  lies  he; 
I  would  I  had  let  alone  you  two! 
And  both  of  us,  .scorning  parochial  ways. 
Had  lived  like  the  wives  in  the  patriarchs'  days." 


Your  dealer  will  show 
you  ten  different  Brisco- 
Kleanwell  shapes  in  our 
sample  case.  Selectthe 
one  that  suits  you.  It 
SOLD  IN  A  SEALED  BOX. 

Mako  your  little  jjirl  a  pri-sent  of 

a  Dolly's  Kleanwt'Il — a  tiny  tooth- 

"'     brush.    Sent  on  ri-ceijit  of  4  cents. 

$mC0  HAIR  BRUSHES 

Penetrate  to  the  scalp.     Made  abroad,  they  come  in  many 
styles,  finishes  and  prices. 

ALFRED  H.  SMITH  CO.,  42  W.  33d  Street.  New  York. 


WE  do  not  ofFer  any 
securities,  but  buy 
and  sell  for  customers 
on  commission  only,  and 
our  study  and  experience 
qualify  us  to  give  intelli- 
gent advice  to  investors. 
We  iiivite  correspondence. 

^CHMIDT  &(jALLATIN, 

111   Broadway 
New  York 


Investments 

This  Company  suggests  to  careful  in- 
vestors the  advisibility  of  dividing  their 
funds  among  bonds  of  various  classes, 
in  this  way  obtaining  a  well  diversified 
investment.  Investments  made  in 
this  manner  will  possess  the  individual 
qualities  of  the  respective  classes  in  com- 
bination, thus  making  the  investment 
well  balanced.  For  instance,  we  own 
and  offer  a  5%  railroad  bond,  a  6% 
short  term  note,  a  4^%  equipment 
bond,  and  a  6%  industrial  bond  netting 
at  present  prices 

An  Average  Yield  of 
Over  5.35% 

We  will  furnish  particulars  of  these 
on  request. 

Ask  for  our  Circular  D  1 44 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 

of  New  York 
28  Nassau  Street 

Capital  and  Surplus  •     -    $23,000,000 
Deposits $144,000,000 


Our  readers  are  asked  t«  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Stung. — Teacher—"  Tommy,  do  you 
know  '  How  Doth  the  Little  Busy  Bee  '  ?  " 

Tommy — "  No;  T  only  know  he  doth  it!  " 
—  To-Day' s  Magazine. 


Unheard  Of. — Jorkins — "  How  did  you 
ever  come  into  possession  of  such  a  cheap- 
looking  umbrella  as  that?  " 

DoRKiNS — "  Why,  I  got  this  umbrella 
in  a  very  peculiar  way — I  bought  it." — • 
The  Pathfinder. 


Detected. — He — "  I  dreamed  last  night 
that  your  mother  was  ill." 

She — "  Brute;  I  heard  you  laugh  in 
your  sleep." — Tit-Bit.'^. 


Obliging. — Mrs.  Chinnon — "  Tell  Ma- 
rie I  want  her  to  come  up  and  take  my 
hair  down." 

Rose  (the  new  maid)—"  Can't  I  take  it 
down  to  her,  ma'am?  " — Christian  Intelli- 
gencer. 


A  Knowing  Father. — "  But  will  your 
father  give  his  consent?  " 

"  Don't  worry  about  that.  Father  is  not 
going  to  waste  time  opposing  a  summer 
engagement." — Presbyterian  Standard. 


Etymology. — "  Why  do  they  call  these 
dentists'  offices  dental  parlors?  "  asked 
Smith  of  his  friend. 

"  Why,  parlor  is  the  old-fashioned  name 
for  drawing-room." — Presbyterian  Standard. 


Wise  Workmen. — An  industrial  com- 
mission appointed  by  Congress  was  con- 
ducting certain  investigations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  operation  of  mills  and  factories 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
members  became  especially  interested  in 
the  working  of  one  mill  in  a  Southwestern 
State. 

The  investigators  were  in  one  room  when 
the  whistle  blew  for  noon.  The  operatives 
put  up  their  tools  and  vanished  as  if  by 
magic. 

"  Do  all  the  workmen  drop  their  tools 
the  instant  the  whistle  blows?  "  asked  one 
of  the  commission. 

"  No,  not  all,"  answered  the  man  who 
was  acting  as  guide.  "  The  more  orderly 
have  their  tools  all  put  away  before  that 
time." — Lippincott's. 


Consoling.  —  Sweltering  Passenger 
(on  railroad  train) — "  This  window  sticks 
so  I  can't  get  it  up." 

Conductor — "  Yes.  Wood  is  swollen 
a  little  by  the  rain.  It'll  be  all  right  in 
a  few  days." — The  Pathfinder. 


Perplexing. — "  I'm  glad  we  don't  live  in 
China,"  said  little  Oswald.  "  It  must  be 
awi'ully  tiresome  to  have  it  dark  all  day 
and  the  sun  shining  at  night." — Chicago 
News. 


The  Old  Story. — "  Had  every  cent  taken 
last  night.  Woke  up  hearing  some  one  in 
the  room.  Reached  under  the  pillow  for  my 
revolver,  but  didn't  shoot." 

"  Why  didn't  you?  " 

"  I'd  probably  be  a  widower  if  I  had." 
— Judge. 
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The     reason     the 
supply  of  hot   water 
furnished  by  the  RUUD 
is  inexhaustible  is    be- 
cause it  is  heated  as  it 
flows  through  long  cop- 
per  coils  just    over   the 
gas  burners. 

The  gas  burners  in  the 
RUUD  are  turned  on 
automatically  whenever 
a  hot  water  faucet  is 
opened,  and  turned  out 
when  the  faucet  is  closed. 
The  coils  heat  up  very 
rapidly  and  when  a  cer- 
tain temperature  is 
reached,  a  valve  operated 
by  the  expansion  of  a 
rod  turns  off  the  gas. 
As  the  coil  cools,  the 
valve  is  released  and  the 
gas  lights  again.  This 
temperature  regulator 
keeps  the  water  always 
at  the  same  temperature 
as  long  as  it  is  running 
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All  The  Hot 
Water  You  Want 

Ask  any  apartment  house  dweller 
why  he  prefers  apartments  to  a 
house  and  one  of  his  reasons  is 
alw^ays — "All  the  hot  w^ater  you 
want  day  or  night." 
That  is  a  great  comfort — you  admit 
it  when  your  flat-dwelling  friend 
brags  about  it — but  it  is  a  comfort 
you  can  have  in  your  ow^n  home. 
The  RUUD  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater  gives  you  this  luxury.  It 
is  placed  down  the  cellar  out  of  the 
w^ay,  and  you  think  no  more  about 
it  than  you  do  of  the  pow^er  house 
that  furnishes  you  with  electric 
light.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
turn  on  the  hot  water  faucet  and 
the  hot  water  flows. 
Let  it  run  as  long  as  you  like — the 
temperature  never  varies  —  the 
supply  is  inexhaustible. 
The  opening  of  faucet  automat- 
ically lights  the  gas  burners  in  the 
RUUD.andclosingthe  faucet  turns 
the  gas  off.  Can  you 
imagine  anything 
more  convenient? 

If  you  are  planning^ 
to  build,  you  simply 
must  investigate  the 
RUUD  to  keep  up 
to  date  on  modem 
conveniences. 
Look  in  the  tele- 
phone book  and  see 
if  there  is  a  RUUD 
office  in  your  city — 
if  not,  the  gas  com- 
pany or  dealer  can 
show^  it  to  you. 

RUUD     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 

Dept.     H,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


Standard  Dwelling 

Size  SIOO. 
Pacific  Coast,  $115, 

Delivered 


"Successful  Teaching"    l^.^^A!^- 

ing-  in  the  lisht  of  the  helpful  experiences  of  as  many 
teachers— given  in  14  ^' Prize  EssavsP  $1  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


NURSERY  DISCIPLINE 

"  Hints  on  Early  Education  and  Nurserj  Discipline  " 

i2mo,  cloth.     60  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,       NEW  YORK 


i. 


i:^  Whitman  Saddles 

\r('  known  and  bpinc  ridden  on  for  all 
!  ns-.ible  purposes  by  riders  (ladies  and 
I  ntlemen)  of  the  most  discriminatinu 
cl.ihs.  They  are  n  comfort  to  the 
horse,  and  civo  the  rider  a  nice, 
secure  seat,  making  him  feel  as  if  he 
and  his  horse  were  one.  Ni>  saddle  a  "Whit- 
man** unless  made  l>y  us.  Evervthing  from  **  Saddle 
to  Spur."    Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 
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Makes  and  burns  its  own  pa-  ana 
produces  a  pure  while,  steady, 
safe,  100  candle  power  light.  No 
wick,  emoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


/loo  1  THE  BEST  LIGHTI 

CANDLE/ 


POWERi 


fLighted  instantly.  Over  •.IX)  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

THE  BKST  LI«HT  CO. 

]>a    K.  5tb  St..  Cantoa,  O. 
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Write  Today  For  Booklet  Which  Tells 

about  real  home  cleanliness, 
absolute  freedom  from    dust. 

Air-cleaning  is  a  necessity  to  the  moclern  home.  Our  booklet 
tells  you  the  really  important  facts ;  shows  you  the  true  economy 
of  the  machine  proven  by  years  of  success     Ate 

inbtnctble  renovator 


This     machine     was    designed 
especially  for    homes.      It    will 
SAVE  you  MONEY  as  well 
as  WORK  and  WORRY. 
The  only  Centrifugal  Fan  Ma- 
chine  proven   by    test   cf    time. 
The  only  really  Efficient  Cleaner 
at  a  Moderate  Price.    Strong,  Steady  Suc- 
tion— Elasily  Attached,  Easily  Operated. 
No  Valves,    No  Gears,     No  Pumps 
No  Wearing  Parts 

We'll  send  one  to  you  to  try — no  charge. 


Let  the  machine  itself  prove  its  superiority, 
no  obligation-JUST   TRY   IT. 

INVINCIBLE  ELECTRIC  RENOVATORS  are  made  in  four  sizes : 
COMMERCIAL  DOMESTIC  JUNIOR  STATIONARY 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet 

ELECTRIC  RENOVATOR  MFG.  CO. 


21  AMBERSON  AVENUE 


Write  for  Our  Free  Book  on 

HOME  REFRIGERATION 

This  book  tells  hov 
to  select  the  Home 
Refrigerator,  ho^'  to 
know  the  poor  from 
the  good,  how  to 
keep  down  ice  bills, 
how  to  keep  a  Re- 
frigerator sanitary 
and  sweet  —  lots  cf 
things  you  should 
know  before  buying 
any  Refrigerator. 

It  also    tells    all 
about  the  "  9Io  II-   -^^^^^_     ,  ...  „.„^„„ 

i-oe"     with     food   ^^^B  *'"»y»  JoW  »"»ECT 

compartments        W      ,   "H"  '\J'  "IHPJ""'- , 
made  in  one  piece  *»*''  »■"  Monthly  Payments. 

of  solid,  unbreakable  White  Porcelain  Ware,  over  an  inch 

thick,  with  every  corner  rounded — no  cracks  or  crevices 

anywhere,  and  as  eas.v  to  keep  clean  as  a  china  bowl. 


5»t)^'Monroe" 


The  leading  hospitals  use  the 
"Monroe"  exclusively,  and  it  is 
found  in  a  large  majoritj  of  the 
best  homes. 

The  "Monroe"  is  never  sold  in 
stores,  but  direct  from  the  fac- 
tory to  .vou  on  our  liberal  trial 
offer.  Freight  Prepaid. 

Easy  Payments  We  are  making 
a  radical  departure  thisy ear  from 
our  rule  of  all  cish  with  order, 
iind  sell  the  "Monroe"  on  onr 
liberal  credit  terms,  to  all  desir- 
iny  to  buy  that  way, 

.]iist  siiy  "  Send  .Monroe  Rook" 
on  a  postal  card,  and  it  will  yo  to 
\ou  by  next  mail 

MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO. 

Station  S  -  -  -  -  Lockland,  O. 


How  to  Learn  to  Love  a  Pipe 

Usually  a  man    wiu.s  the  pipe-habit   only 
after  long  and  trying  courtship. 

There's  a  short  cut,  however,  to  this  most 
healthful,  most  economical,  most  enjoyable  of 
all  forms  of  smoking — and  that's  through  a 


Briar 


Made  in 
England 


Pipe 


Awarded  Grand  Prix 
Franc.-Britisli  CO.S)  & 
Brussi-lsClOE.xpos'us. 

Our  grreat-grrandfathers  knew  and  preferred  BBB 
pipes— for  the  same  reasons  that  exist  today,  viz.: 

Not  imtil  the  finest  briar  root  has  been  seasoned  for 
t/iree  years  h\\.  zccev>t.ci.b\e  to  tlie  makers.  Then  it 
takes  infinite  time  and  care  and  skill  to  fashion  a  pipe 
in  the  Bl'l!  \viy. 

In  th.s  rare  i  rocess  three  sets  of  inspectors  are  em- 
ployed And  because  the  slightest  flaw  means  rejec- 
tion, only  about  one-third  ol  the  uowls  "  turned  "  are 
allowed  to  receive  the  BBl!  stamp 

That's  why  these  famous  t>ipes  make  life-long 
friends.   They  offer  the  priceless  sort  of  pipe  affection. 

All  Styles -All  Prices 

BBB  pipes  are  made  in  Eiisrland  and  sold  in  every  rour.- 
try  in  the  world  If  ynnr  town  has  iioiu'.  send  us  your 
dealer's  nallleon  a  postal     We'll  see  tliat  you  are  supplied. 

Adolph  Frankau  &  Co..  Ltd..  119  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


NO  METAL  TOUCHES  THE  SKINl 


Gariers\ 


Flat  Clasp 


Pad 


At  the  best  shops-  or  by  mail 

Pioneer  Suspender  Co. .  -. 

Philadelphia  y 


DiDuble 
Grip 


The  Wonder  of  It. — Little  Clarence — 
"  Pa!  " 

His  Father — "  Well,  my  son?  " 

Little  Clarence — "  I  took  a  walk 
through  the  cemetery  to-day  and  read  the 
inscription  on  the  tombstones." 

His  Father — "And  what  were  your 
thoughts  after  y^ou  had  done  so?  " 

Little  Clarence — "  Why,  pa,  I  Avon- 
dered  where  all  the  wicked  people  were 
buried." — Judge. 


Love's  Way.— She— "  I'm  afraid.  Tom, 
dear,  you  will  find  me  a  mine  of  faults." 

He — "  Darling,  it  shall  be  the  sweetest 
labor  of  my  life  to  correct  them." 

She  (flaring  up) — "  Indeed,  you  shan't!  " 
— Boston   Trarincript. 


Absolute  Certainty. — Old  Rocksey — "  It 
seems  to  me  you  could  do  better  than  to 
come  here  asking  for  my  daughter's  hand." 

Impecune — "  I  don't  see  how  I  could, 
sir.  I  wouldn't  earn  as  much  money  as 
she  is  worth  if  I  'worked  a  hundred  years." 
— Lippincott's. 


The   Give  and   the   Sell. — "  How  much 
milk  does  your  cow  give?  " 
"  Eight  quarts  a  day." 
"  How  much  of  it  do  you  sell  ?  " 
"  Ten  quarts,  Miss." — Life. 


Not  His  Fault. — "  Oratory  is  a  gift,  not 
an  acquirement,"  said  the  proud  politician, 
as  he  sat  down  after  an  hour's  harangue. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  matter-of-fact 
chairman.  "  We're  not  blamin'  you.  You 
done  the  best  you  could." — Detroit  Evening 
Press. 


Not  That  Busy. — "  Been  busy  to-day?  " 
she  asked  sweetly. 

"  Very  busy,  my  dear,"  he  replied. 

"  Too  busy  to  hang  around  a  score- 
board? "  was  her  next  question. 

"  Well,"  he  answered  slowly,  "  not  all 
that  busy." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


No  Use  for  Them. — "  Charley  dear," 
said  young  Mrs.  Torkins,  "  did  you  say 
that  man  stole  a  base?  " 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  said." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  of  it.  There  were  more 
than  our  men  seemed  able  to  do  anything 
with." — Washington  Star. 


Revised  Version. — "  Mr,  Taft,"  said  a 
Republican  statesman,  "  is,  for  his  weight, 
exceedingly  nimble.  I  remember  once,  in 
Cincinnati,  running  for  a  train  with  him. 
He  ran  well,  but,  of  course,  I,  with  my 
slender  and  athletic  build,  beat  him  easily. 
I  had  to  wait  on  every  corner,  and  in  con- 
sequence we  missed  the  train.  Mr.  Taft 
said,  with  an  apologetic  laugh,  as  Ave  turned 
away  from  the  closed  train  gate:  '  It  was 
my  fault  we  missed  her.  More  waist,  you 
know,  less  speed.'  " — Kajisas  City  Star. 


Reasonable  Restraint. — Jones — '  Is  it 
necessary  for  you  to  send  your  daughter 
to  Europe  to  complete  her  musical  educa- 
tion? " 

Brown — "  Yes — I  can't  stand  the  in- 
fernal racket  here  any  longer." — Port  land 
Oregonian. 
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Answered. — "  You,  there,  in  the  over- 
alls," shouted  the  cross-examiiiinfj  lawyer, 
'■  how  much  are  you  paid  for  telling  un- 
truths? "  ' 

"  Less  than  you  are,"  retorted  the  wit- 
ness, "  or  you'd  be  in  overalls,  too." — Tlie 
Housekeeper. 


The  Time  to  Shiver.— Him— "  1  don't 
know  how  to  tell  you  how  I  love  you." 

Hek — "  Don't  worry  about  that — I'll 
take  it  as  it  comes.  What  you  want  to 
get  nervous  about  is  how  to  tell  papa 
about  it." — Toledo  Blade. 


Not  For  Hers.— Maud  MuUer  had  just 
refused   tlie  .Judge. 

"  Marry  a  fellow  who  may  lose  his  jol) 
auv  moment  on  the  recall?  "  she  sniffed. 
"  Not  much." 

Herewith  she  smiled  on  a  farmer  instead. 
— New   York  iSun. 


A  Grand  Stove. — A  Georgia  woman  who 
moved  to  Philadelphia  found  she  could  not 
be  contented  without  the  colored  mammy 
who  had  been  her  servant  for  many  years. 
She  sent  for  old  mammy,  and  the  servant 
arrived  in  due  season.  It  so  happened  that 
the  Georgia  woman  had  to  leave  town  th(> 
very  day  mammy  arrived.  Before  depart- 
ing she  had  just  time  to  explain  to  mammy 
the  modern  conveniences  with  which  her 
apartment  was  furnished.  The  gas  stove 
was  the  contrivance  which  interested  the 
colored  woman  most.  After  the  mistress 
of  the  household  had  lighted  the  ov(>n,  the 
broiler,  and  the  other  burners  and  felt 
certain  the  old  servant  understood  its 
operations,  the  mistress  hurried  for  her 
train. 

She  was  ab.sent  two  weeks  and  one  of 
her  first  questions  to  mammy  was  how  she 
had  worried  along. 

'■  De  fines'  ever,"  was  the  reply.  "  And 
dat  air  gas  stove — oh  my!  Why,  do  you 
know.  Miss  Flo'enee,  dat  fire  ain't  gon 
out  yit." — Sacred  Heart   Review. 


The  Usual  Way. — He — "  You  know,  my 
dear,  X  is  an  uidvnown  quantity." 

iShk— "  I  know  it  is.  I've  never  .seen 
one  since  I  married  you." — Baltimore 
American. 


The  Queerest  Ones. — "  I  suppose," 
said  the  city  man,  "  there  are  some  queer 
c'haract(>rs  around  an  old  village  like  this." 

"  You'll  find  a  good  many,"  admitted 
the  native,  "  when  the  hotels  fill  up."— 
Louisville   Courier-Journal. 


Ready  for  More. — Missionary — "  And 
do  you  know  nothing  what(^ver  of  religion?" 

Cannihal — "  Well,  we  got  a  taste  of 
it  when  the  last  missionarv  was  here." — 
Toledo  Blade. 


That  Deceptive. — She — "  You  deceived 
me  when  1  married  you." 

He — "  I  did  more  than  that.  I  de- 
cei\ed  mxself." — Boston    TranscHpl. 


Force  of  Habit. — "  Why  did  you  break 
your  engagement  with  that  school  teacher?" 

"If  I  failed  to  show  up  at  her  hous(> 
every  evening,  she  expected  me  to  bring 
a  written  e.xcu.se  signed  by  my  mother." — 
New   York  Evening  Mail. 


You  Don't  Know 
Discomfort 

WhenYouWearB.V.D. 

VyHETHER   you  walk  or 
work,  stay  in  town  or  go 

away,  lounge  or  even  dance  in 

"stuffy"    rooms,    keep   coo/  and 

comfortable  in  Loose  Fitting 
B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts.  Knee  Length  Drawers  and  Union  Suits.  The 
heat  of  summer  days  and  the  sultriness  of  summer  nights  arey>/f  least  in  these  k'jse 
fitting^  garments  made  from  lif[ht  woven  fabrics,  soft  to  the  skin.  This  right-idea 
underwear  cools  your  body,  and  calms  your  in'ind  and  tiiood. 

This   Red    Woven   Label 


B.  V.  D.  Union  Suits  (Pat. 

4/30/07);j!l.0O,$1.50,$2.00, 
$3.00  and  $5.00  a  suit. 


MADE  FOR  THE. 


B.VD. 


B.  V.  D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts 
and   Knee   Length  Drawers, 

50c,    75c,    $1.00    and   $1.50  a 
garment. 


^BEST^RETAjLTRADE^ ; 

(  Trade  Mark  Reg.  I' .  S.  Pat.  Off.  and Foreien  Countries.) 

is  sewed  on  every  B.  V.  D.  Undersfarment,    Take  no  undergarment  witlwtit  it.     "Cool  as  a  Sea  Breeze"  is  a  txx>k  for 

ytm.     Write  for  it. 

The   B.V.D.   Company,  65  Worth  Street,  New  York 
London  Selling  Agency,  66,  Aldermanbur.v,  E.  O. 


Brains 

And  How  to  Have  Them 

In  Jotirnnlisin  no  man  or  woin.m  succeeds  tremendously  if  he 
(or  she)  Kicks  lh.it  mysterious  qualitv  known  as  "punch." 

"Punch,"  that  is.  the  jjift  or  knack  of  "niakinjf  grood,  "tre- 
mendously, is  <ienuncled  in  evt-ry  business — salesmanship,  doc- 
torinjf.  teaching,  art,  advertising,  keeping  store,  mechanics, 
inventions,  etc.,  etc.     It  is  a  quality   that  sells  for  immense  sums. 

If  you  lack  'punch" — get  It,  Otherwise  you  will  not 
succeed  big. 

We  .show  you  how  to  (jet  the  "punch,"  how  to  increase  your 
lalcnt  abiiitics.  \V>  show  you  how  to  comply  with  the  natural 
law,  which,  if  followed,  leads  to  a  gr^'iler  social  and  business 
success  and  an  unassailable  personal  happiness.  We  show  you. 
by  a  method  that  is  simplicity  itself,  how  you  mav  be  stronjr. 
healthy,  brainy,  brave  and  the  possessor  of  a  sense  capacity  that 
makes  of  life  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  tliinij.  >\'e  a*;k  >  ou  to 
learn  only  oue  rult — think  of  it — onlv  one  simple  scientific  rule — 
but  that  suffices,  when  applied,  for  the  development  of  stronj; 
niemorv,  powerful  imaifin.ttion,  inllexible  Will,  kern  judifment. 
power  of  conot-ntr.ation,  creative  ability,  "crit."  intuition,  cle\er- 
ness.  in  short — brains,  character    and  the  '  punch." 

Wc  show  you  free  how  to  apply  this  science  of  success  for 
your  inunediatc  personal  and  tinancial  Ix-tterment.  Vou  nia\ 
make  it  earn  for  von,  this  year,  a  hundredfold.  You  may  m.ake 
it  earn  for  you  while  you  learn. 

Don't  neglect  answering.  Write  today  for  our  free  books 
which  explains  evervthing  in  detr.il.  Sent  prepaid  and  free. 
Act  .luick— t)resent  edition  limited  SCIK.NTIKIC  SKI.K.DFVKLOr- 
MKNT  SCHOOU  605  STKI>>VAT   MAl.l^  CHK'AOO,   11.1m 

JUST  THE  THING  YOU  NEED  TO  WIN 
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Horse  or  Motor  Truck? 
Gasoline  or  Electric? 
Long  Haul  or  Short  Haul? 

Manufacturers  all  over  the  United  States  are  figuring  to  replace  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  with  Motor  Trucks.    There  is  a  real  reason — economy. 

There  is  much  to  be  considered  'in  making  the  change,  the  most  im- 
portant item  being — -what  kind  of  a  vehicle  shall  you  use. 

Many  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  have  asked  us  for  information ;  we 
having  76,395  business  men  on  our  subscription  list. 

There  is  a  motor  truck  for  almost  every  requirement  of  transportation. 
We  know  what  commercial  vehicles  are  on  the  market  today  and  what 
some  of  them  have  accomplished. 

Write  to  us  early  and  give  yourself  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  consider 
the  advantages  of  different  machines.  If  we  have  not  full  information  our- 
selves, we  are  in  touch  with  those  who  have.     Address 

Motor  Truck  Department 

TheJiterdr^Digest 


30  EDITIONS   SINCE    PUBLICATION 

It  is  Only  Once  in  a  Decade, 
Not  Oftener^that  a  Really 
Great  Book  is  Written^ — 

This  is  One 

We  want  you  to  read  Jules  Payot's  "EDUCATION 
OF  THE  WILL,"  because  it  is  a  great  book.  No  matter  what 
your  present  position  in  life  may  be,  this  book  will  help  you  to 
greater  achievement — greater  success. 

If  after  reading  "THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL,"  you  tell  us  that 
^^^^^^     you  have  not  been  benefited,  have  not  been  inspired  to  higher,     ^'S^^KR 
Wjl^^^^     nobler  thoughts,  have  not  been   clearly  directed    to   a   better         ^PB|w 
l^^^"  standard  of  life,  send  the  book  back  to  us  and  we  will  refund 

the  purchase  price  paid  by  you. 

The  author,  one  of  the  foremost  educa- 
tors of  France,  proves  that  character  is  not 
wholly  a  matter  of  birth  or  heredity,  but 
that  through  the  education  of  the  will, 
character  can  be  formed  and  developed  to 
the  highest  degree. 

All  that  is  necessarj'  is  that  one  possesses 
the  desire  for  mental  superiority. 

No  matter  how  richly  endowed  you  may 
be  mentally  you  can  only  go  as  far  as  your 
nxiill  will  carry  you. 

If  you  follow  the  suggestions  in  this  book 
you  can  secure   mastery   of  your  will,  and 


that  means  not  only  spiritual  but  worldly 
supremacy,  because  your  ivill  is  the  force 
that  drives  and  directs  your  faculties  ;  the 
higher  its  development,  the  more  profitably 
you  may  capitalize  your  talents. 

While  the  author's  thesis  is  based  upon 
the  soundest  laws  of  psychology,  the  book  is 
written  in  plain,  frank  language,  unclouded 
by  abstruse  scientific  terms,  and  it  is  easily 
understood  by  the  ordinary  reader. 

Every  father  and  mother  should  insist 
that  their  children,  from  seventeen  years  of 
age  upward,  read  this  book  not  only  once 
but  several  times. 

CA  UTION—  Be  sure  that  it  is  Payofs  book  that  you  buy  as  there  is 

another   book  with  the   same  title,  but  which  lias  no  relation    to   this. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL,  bv  Jules  Payot,  Litt.  D.,  Ph.D.,  translated  from  the    French    by 

Smith  Ely  JeUiffe,  M.D.,  Professor  Clinical  Psychiatry,  Fordham  University,  New  York.     i2mo,  cloth, 

450  pages,  $1.50;  post-paid,  $i.6o. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  44-60  E.  23d  Street.  NEW  YORK 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

July  9. — The  House  of  Representatives  passes  the 
Loan  Bill,  authorizing  the  Treasury  to  borrow 
$250,000,000. 

July  10. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  authorizing 
500,000  volunteers,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000,000. 

A  Confederate  force  makes  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack on  Federal  troops  thirty  miles  west  of 
Hannibal,  Mo. 

A  skirmish  takes  place  at  Laurel  Hill,  Va. 

July  IL — Union  forces  defeat  1,200  Confederates 
at  Monroe,  Mo. 

A  report  reaches  the  North  that  the  Confederates 
are  armoring  several  of  their  war  vessels  with 
railroad  iron  and  equipping  them  with  sharp 
points  below  the  waterline,  intended  to  ram 
the  Union  ships. 

The  Confederates  at  Rich  Mountain,  Va.,  under 
Colonel  Pegram,  are  attacked  by  four  Union 
regiments,  under  Generals  McClellan  and  Rose- 
crans,  and  completely  routed,  Icsing  all  their 
guns,  wagons,  and  equipage. 

July  12. — Colonel  Pegram  and  600  men  surrender 
to  General  McClellan. 

July  14. — Word  reaches  New  York  that  the  Con- 
federate Privateer  Sumter  has  reached  Cien- 
fuegos,  Cuba,  with  seyen  prizes. 
A  Confederate  force  under  General  Garnett  is 
overtaken  by  General  Morris  near  Laurel  Hill, 
Va.,  and  routed.  General  Garnett  is  killed  and 
all  the  guns  and  supplies  of  the  Confederates 
are  taken. 

July  15. — A  skirmish  occurs  near  Bunker  Hill,  Va., 
resulting  in  favor  of  the  Union  forces. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

June  22. — King  George  V.  is  crowned  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

June  23. — The  French  Cabinet  is  defeated  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  resigns. 

June  24. — The  King  and  Queen  of  England  re- 
view an  armada  of  187  British  warships  and 
eigliteen  representatives  of  foreign  nations  off 
Spithead. 

June  26. — J.  Pierpont  Morgan  presents  Emperor 
William  with  tlie  letter  of  Martin  Luther  to 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  is  decorated  by  the 
Kaiser  with  the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle. 

Mr.  Joseph  Caillaux,  formerly  French  Minister 
of  Finance,  accepts  the  post  of  premier,  and 
will  form  a  new  cabinet. 

June  28. — The  American  yacht  Bibelot  wins  the 
fifth  international  yaclit  race  at  Kiel. 

Domestic 

Washington 

June  22. — Thomas  R.  Cutler,  a  former  Bishop  of 
the  Mormon  Church,  tells  before  the  House  in- 
vestigating committee  of  the  acquisition  of 
beet  sugar  stock  by  H.  O.  Havemeyer  for  the 
Sugar  Trust. 

June  23. — An  increase  in  liquor  traffic  in  "dry" 
States  in  the  South  by  mail  order  express,  is 
revealed  in  a  report  handed  down  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

June  26. — The  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  decides  against  the  Cunningham  claim- 
ants to  coal  lands  in  Alaska. 

June  28. — Senators  Borah  and  Cummins  attack 
the  Reciprocity  measure  in  speeches  in  the 
Senate. 

General, 

June  23. — A  Chicago  Grand  Jury  returns  indict- 
ments against  fourteen  secretaries  of  lumber 
associations  charged  with  violations  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

June  24. — The  merger  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific  Railroads  is  declared  legal  in  an 
opinion  handed  down  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Eighth  District. 
General  Carter's  troops  on  the  Mexican  frontier 
are  ordered  to  break  camp. 

June  26. — Messrs.  Gompers,  Mitchell,  and  Mor- 
rison, officers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  are  cited  to  appear  prior  to  July  17 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  show  cause  why  they  should  not 
be  punished  for  contempt  of  court. 

June  27. — The  Federal  Grand  Jury  begins  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  wall-paper  monopoly. 

June  28. — Judge  Newman,  of  the  United  States 
Court,  refuses  to  grant  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  Charles  W.  Morse,  now  serving  a  prison 
sentence  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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"Coining   events  cast 

their  shadows  before"' 

Good  Health.  Digestion 

and  Pleasure  in  store 

flfhikT^ocIa 

■'The  World's   Best   Table  Water" 


In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  only 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


((T 


In  this  column,  to  decide  que«tions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &    Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con-  I 
suited  as  arbiter. 


Queries  referred  to  this  department  will  be  answered  only  in  ' 
the  printed  column,  and,  owing  to  limited  space,  will  be  selected 
with  a  view  to  general  interest. 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

We  deal  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 
the  safest  liifjli  rate  investment. 

ll'rilc  today  for  our  select  list, 

(_IL-EIM     &     CO.,      ^ai-iUers 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


IfYOU  Would  Be 
X  Successful     " 


Stop  Forgetting 


EMORY 
the  BASIS 
of  All 
Knowledge 


You  are  no  ereatpr  intellectually  than  your 
nieliuii-y.  Srnd  today  for  my  f  reo  book'*  How 
to  Kememltei*'* — Fares.  Names.  Studies  — Develops 
■ill.     Concentration.    Silf- Confidence,   Conversation.     Public 
Deiikins.     Increases    income.     Sent  ahsohitely  free.    Address 
blt'KSON  MEMDUY  St^HOll" 


,754  Auditorinm  Bidg..  Clilcago 


L  E  A  R  N  at  Home  by  Mail 

^B  BB    ■■   ^B    mm    Grandest  profession  in  the  world  now 

^1  ^^H  ^^  ^H  Hopen  Xoyou.  No  need  to  leave  home  or 
^1  B^l   ^^  ^^B  ■  drop  re);ular  occupation.  y> /a."  2^''''*'''^^ 

H       ■  ■  ■■■■       ^V^  Diploma — Success  Guaranleed 

^1  ^^^H  VBHH  Universitvadvantages.  Faculty  selected 
^1  ^H^B  ^H  ^H  from  some  of  ttie  7nost  profnitunt 
^^^■B  ^K  ^V  ^H  ie^l  authorities  in  America.  Positive 
^^^^  ^  ^  ^  guarantee  of  success.  10.000  students 
now  enrolled.  Easy  Terms.  Extremely  low  cost,  payable  as  yoti 
learn.  The  best  legal  instruction  now  within  your  reach.  Write 
(or  free  prospectus  and  our  Special  Limited  ORer. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  403Y,  Chicago,  III. 


,g^,  SHORT-STORY    W^RITING 

HKT^  A   cipursc   ot   fort.v    lessons  in  the  history, 

r^^«^B  form,    Btrncture,    and   writing   of  the   ^liorl- 

[^■^8  Stor.r  t»u;iit  by   J.   Berg  Ksenweln,  Kdltor, 

I^^Rb  Linpinrott'ii  mainline. 

^^,,y  2.W-p(joe  cat nlofnie  free.     Write  to-^ny. 

^^^  THK    IIOUK    COUKKSPONDKNCK  SCHOOL 

Mr.  KwnwelQ  7  \  Bea§e  rlftce.  Springfleld,  Bass, 


Hoiv  to  Argue  and  WIN! 

By  Grenville  Kleiser,  Author  of  "  How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  etc. 
Do  you  need  concrete  suggesiiotis  for  training  your  mind 
to  accuracy  of  thought? — lor  traimnp;  yourself  to  be  tactful 
in  approaching  men  to  win  thcnt  over  to  think  as  you  do? 
Grenville  Kleiser,  lately  of  Yale  Faculty,  the  well-known 
public-speaking  coach  and  instructor,  can  give  you  these 
/rrtc/rcrt/ suggestions.  His  methods  are  the  result  of  many 
years'  successful  experience  in  teaching  men  to  think  on 
their  feet.  He  insists  on  clearness  and  conciseness  of 
statements,  skill  in  tlie  selection  of  words,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  strong,  forceful  personality.  What  docs  it  mean 
to  the  lawyer?— to  the  preacher? — to  the  business  man? — 
to  the  politician? — to  the  Salesman? — to  YOU? — to  be 
able  to  Argiie  tend  IVIN I 

Cloth,  $1.25  net. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  New  York  and  London. 


"W.  E.  M.,"  Grand  Can.von,  Ariz. — "Please  Rive 
the  correct  iironiinciatioii  of  'Chateau  Yqiiern,' 
the  name  of  the  French  wine." 

This  is  correctly  pronounced  sha-to'  i-kem' 
(o  as  in  no,  i  as  in  machine,  e  as  in  met). 

"T.  .1.  H."  Portland,  Ore. — "Kindly  punctuate 
the  following  sentence,  and  give  reasons  for  the 
punctuation  marks  u.sed:  "They  are  all  human; 
and,  while  no  better  men  can  be  found,  .some- 
limes  they  may  not  do  just  the  right  thing  to  suit 
you.'" 

The  punctuation  marks  have  been  correctly 
inserted  in  the  sentence,  as  here  quoted.  A  semi- 
colon is  plat'ed  after  the  word  "human,"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  that  "a  semicolon  must  be 
placed  between  the  great  divisions  of  sentences, 
when  minor  subdivisions  occur  that  are  sejjarated 
by  commas."  A  comma  should  be  placed  after 
the  conjunction  "and,"  becau.se  "conjunctions, 
when  they  are  separated  from  the  principal  clauses 
that  depend  on  them,  .  .  .  are  set  off  by  the 
comma."  A  comma  .separates  "found"  and 
"sometimes,"  according  to  the  rule  that  "a 
comma  must  be  placed  between  short  members  of 
compound  sentences." 

"W.  W.  L.,"  Fredericton,  N.  B. — "Is  there  a 
distinction  to  bo  ol)served  in  the  use  of  the  words 
'  thoroughbrf(l '  and  'pure  bred,'  particularly  as 
applied  to  horses  and  dogs?" 

Such  a  distinction  does  exist,  the  term  "thor- 
oughbred" being  applied  especially  to  hor.ses. 
Dogs  and  other  animals  of  pure  or  unmixt  breed 
are  preferably  termed  "pure-bred." 

"D.  C.  W.,"  Fairchance,  Pa. — "  Plea.se  explain 
the  correct  usage  of  the  two  expressions  '  differ  with  ' 
and  'differ  from.'" 

From  is  the  only  correct  preposition  to  follow 
this  verb  when  used  in  the  sense  of  being  "  unlike  in 
quality,  degree,  form,  or  other  relation";  as,  "One 
star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory." — /  Cor. 
XV.  41.  Literary  usage  is  divided  between  the 
prepositions /ro»i  and  irith  when  the  verb  "differ" 
expresses  the  idea  of  disagreeing  or  varying  in 
opinion  or  sentiment.  The  following  .sentences  are 
instances  of  the  u.se  of  either  preposition:  "To 
irritate  those  who  differ  unlh  you  in  their  senti- 
ments."— Addison.  "I  can  never  for  a  moment 
differ /ro?/i  you  and  your  brother  in  sentiment." — 
Burke. 

"P.  B.,"  San  Francisco,  Gal. — "Kindly  tell  me 
the  origin  of  the  word  'graft'  as  used  in  connection 
with  public  and  i)rivate  corruption  of  business 
methods." 

The  term  has  no  definite  origin  other  than  its 
outgrowth  from  the  verb  graft  of  regular  meaning. 
The  additional  .sense  of  the  word  parallels  the  mean- 
ing, "to  incorporate  or  join,  as  a  foreign  stock,  to 
iffect  the  development  or  growth."  in  that  the  un- 
lawful business  methods  are  viewed  as  a  graft  upon 
legitimate  business,  affecting  its  proper  and  natural 
growth. 

"H.  C.  S,"  Chestertown.  Md. — (1)  "Kindly  ad- 
vise if  the  word  'snob'  is  u.sed  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  in  which  it  was  used  by  Thackeray; 
that  is.  could  its  u.se  in  the  sense  of  'snubber'  t)e 
justified'?  (2)  What  is  the  accepted  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  'mandamus'?" 

(1)  The  word  snoli  appears  in  various  forms 
in  Scandinavian  and  English  dialects,  in  related 
meanings,  which  explain,  in  part,  the  present' 
sense  of  the  term.  Icelandic  has  snapr,  a  dolt, 
idiot;  and  Swedish  has  .'niopp,  a  boy.  The  univer- 
sities were  re.spoiisible  for  its  contemptuous  appli- 
cation to  those  who  were  not  members  of  those  in- 
stitutions, and  from  this  grew  the  idea  of  a  person 
who  "apes  and  cringes  to  his  superiors  and  is  over- 
bearing to  those  upon  whom  he  looks  as  beneath 
him."  The  "snob"  undoubtedly  indulges  in 
"snubbing,"  but  the  two  words  .tnoh  and  .■.'nubbrr 
are  not  closely  enough  related  in  derivation  or 
meaning  to  be  used  synonymously. 

(2)  Altho  the  sound  of  a  as  in  artyi.  in  the  second 
syllable  of  this  word,  is  recognized  as  a  permissible 
liroinmciation,  the  preferred  pronunciation  is 
maii-de'mus  (e  as  in  they,  u  as  in  butt. 


Blue  ^bel 

BONED 

CHICKEN 


AND 


TURK.E"ir 

as  pure  and  delicious 
as  the  famous 


Delicious  —  appetizing  — 
satisfying.  Convenient  for 
luncheons,  picnics  or  a  de- 
licious entree — always  ready 
for  serving. 

Cooked  to  a  nicety— seasoned  ever  so 
li.irhtly  every  sniack  of  the  appetizin;;. 
meaty  flavor  brought  otit  to  the  ftille^t 
extent.  Prepared  with  consummate  skill 
in  the  cleanest  of  kitchens. 

Equally  good  are  all  Blue  Label  food 
products.  Soups,  jellies,  pre^en'es.  jani<. 
canned  frtiits,  vegetables  and  meats. 

At  All  Grocers 

Our   kitcheti    mid  factory  are   iihvuys 
open  to  visitors. 

Write  today  for  onr  booklet, 
"Original  Menus. '"  It  tells 
what  to  have  for  breakfast, 
luncheon  or  dinner. 

CURTICE   BROTHERS   CO. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


^ 
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Travel  and  RGSort  Directorij 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Six  months  leisurely  travel  fie  Luxe- 
4i)th  Annual  Series.  Tours  leave  Sjiii 
Francisco.  Westbouinl,  Am;.  '-"-. 
Ser>t  ti,  19,  Oct.  4.  I..eave  .\ew  York, 
K.-islliuiiiMl,  Nov.  4.  28,  Jan.  6.  Suiitli- 
lioiiiKl  in<'liHliiit;  South  Africa.  >iew 
Zial:uul,  Tasmania,  Australia,  etc., 
^ov.  1. 


Tours  for  the  late  Summer 
leasantest 
Complete 


tUnUr t  '""^  Fall,   the   pleasantest 

season  abroad, 
rango  of  routes  and  fares. 
SOUTH  AMRKICA.  Complete 
Tour  leaves  New  York  July  20.  Novel, 
interesting. 

Send  for  Programme  desired. 
P.tSfiiAliC:   TICKETS  for  all  Ocean 
Lines  and  for  rail  travel  to  ALL  Parts 
of  Europe,  with  or  without  Hotels,  etc. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,  264   Fifth  Avenne,    N.  Y. 

Boston,    Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 

Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's   Travellers'  Cheques  are 
<iood  All  Over  the  World. 


Around  the  World 

Sailing  from  San  Francisco  September  6, 
19U.  An  unequaled  itinerary  including 
Japan,  Korea,  Pekingand  the  GreatWall, 
Hankow,  Yangtse-Kiang,  Canton,  Siam, 
Java,  Burma,  India  and  Ceylon.  Con- 
ducted by  H.  W.  Dunning,  Ph.D.,  and 
accompanied  by  Rev.  A.  K.  Dunning, 
D.D.,  editor  of  The  Congregationalist. 
Party  limited  to  fifteen.  Everthing  first 
class. Other  toursOctoberandNovember. 

THE  ORIENT 

Seven  tours  sailing  Feb.  3,  20,  Mar.  2, 
May  1  and  June  1.  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning, 
long  familiar  with  the  Near  East,  will  as- 
sume the  leadership  of  the  February  party 
through  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

Send  for  full  details. 

SUMMER  TOURS  of  all  lengths  and 
at  all  prices.     Motoring.     All  about  it. 

H.  AV.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

10*2  Coii^rcgrational  House  Itoston,  Alass. 


JUST   OUT— SUMMER    HOMES 

IJO  Pftge  llliisti-uteil  Hook,  witli  full  infnriiinti"n 
in  I'ejiard  to  Sunini(>i*  Kesurts  in  Vermont  ami 
shoves  Lake  Thamplain  witli  liotel,  farm  aixl 
villaffe  lionie  accuniniodations.  Prices  $7  imt 
week  and  np.  Send  6c  stamps  for  mailing.  Ad- 
dress Summer  Homes. No.  U.  38">  Broadway. N  Y. 


AUTO  TOURS 

From  New  York  &  Boston 
through  the 

White  Mountains 

12  DAYS — Entirely  by  Automobile 

10  DAYS— Rail  to  Hotel  Ker- 
sarge,  No.  Conway,  N.  H., 
and  thence  louring-  the 
mountains,  returning  by  rail. 

Descriptive  Book  Ready 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co., 

Boston       New   York       Philadelphia 
Pittsburg  Detroit 


"Rpund'/5eWorld* 


SEVEN  TOURS,  four  to  twelve 
months.      Sept.,    Oct.,    and    Feb. 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Leaves  September,  another  in  Feb. 

.\IISTKIAV   TVKOI,.  nO£.O.MITE;S 
A.\D  I>.%L,I»IATIA 

Send  for  Booklets 


University  Travel 


Scholarly  leadership  and  special  facilities. 
TOURS  TO  ITALY  OR  ENGLAND 

Sailing  August  fifth.  ' 

CRUISES  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
August  or  September,  visiting 
Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt. 

ORIENT  TOURS  FOR  1912 

January  and  February  Sailings. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSFTY  TRAVEL 

]9  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


QOQQoooo66<!>666666A666< 
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■•  Thp  Hfst  in  Travel." 
SOUTH  .IMKKICA  and    KOIJiXI)    Til  10 

«'Ont,D— Various  Tours. 
1»  Trinity  l»l:ie<'  Itosloii,  ll:is«. 
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HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  nh>-erv;ition  steamers  of 
steel  aurl  glass 

"Robert   Fulton" 
' '  Hendrick  Hudson"  and  ' '  Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St..   N.  Y  .  S:W  a.m. 
Soutlthound.    leave  Albany,    h-.'iO  a.  m. 
Sundays  excepted. 
GenerallOffices,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 


II.VIVKBSITV       Pni\TS 

-.11110  half-tnne  reproduction:;  of 
tlie  Worlds  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
<»ii«>  ceiil  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hmidied.  Send  two.cent  stamp 
r(U"  caTalo[::ue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI..  Boston. 


LONDON  HOTELS 


Position  unrivalled  in  LONDON 
THE 

LANGHAM  HOTEL 

Portland  Place  and  Regent  St.,  W. 

Family  Hotel  of  the  Highest  Order  in 

Fashionable  ami  Healthy  Locality. 

Reduced    Inclusive    Terms  during 

August  and  September. 


K  e  n  n  e  I  D  i  r  e  c  t  o  r  u 


RUSSIAN     WOLFHOUNDS 


Russian 
Wolfhounds 

Companions 
Guardians 
Wolf  Coursers 

Ask  for 
Catalogue  '  L' 

Mirasol     Kennels, 

Pasadena.  Cal. 


aire:dale;   terriers 
SOUTH  MOUNTAIN  KENNELS 

PUPPIES  BY 

King  Oorang  and  Briarcan  Sultan 

FOR    SALE 

Guaranteed  true  to  tyfe 
Inquiries  to  T.  C.  KNAPP,  Manager, 


PUBLICATIONS 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  sliould  lead 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog:.  Sample  and  .Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  Aristocrats  of  Dogdom 

Famou.s  for  their  intelligence  and  all  'round 
usefulness. 

THE  KENNEL  REVIEW  tellsallabout 
them,  publishing  more  Airedale  news  than 
all  other  kennel  papers  combined.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  dog  magazine.  Subscription  only 
$1  per  year. 
The  Kennel  Review.  59lh  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Vaux  Hall  P.O 
or  W.  F.  PATTERSON 

100  William  Street, 


Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 
N.  Y.  City 


Coos  Strain  of  Airedales — Bred  and 
reared  under  ideal  AiredalecandMion^.  We 
have  the  "pal"  you  want.  Homeof  Elruge 
Monarch,  World's  greatest  .Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
COOS  KENNELS,      North  Bend,  Oregon. 


COLLIES 


Hawthorn   Collie   Kennels 

Have  beautiful  golden  sable  and  white  pedi- 
greed Scotch  Collie  Puppies.  Ideal  compan- 
ions to  take  with  you  to  that  country  home. 
C.   ICVUKK,  Ciiniiiiiiqiiid,  >l:iH8. 


AVoi'kers,  Collie  Pups.  Companions, 
Sliow    IJoKs 

Best  of  Breeding.  Prices  reasonable.  Our 
Collies  are  big  Winners  and  give  satisfaction 
ever>' place.  Glen  Tana  Coi.i  ie  Kennei.s, 
Tekoa.  Washington.    Y..  W.  Mahoney,  Prop. 


C I  a  5  5  i  r  i  e  d    C  o  I  u  n^  n  5 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

WANTED  —  Responsible  party  to  take 
charge  of  our  business  in  each  county  han- 
dling sale  of  .'iutomatic  Combination  Tool,  a 
coinbined  wire  fence  stretcher,  post  puller, 
lifting  jack,  etc.  Lifts  or  pulls  3  tons, 
weighs  24  pounds.  Sells  readily  to  fanners, 
shops,  contractors,  etc.  No  experience 
necessary.  Descriptive  catalogue,  prices 
and  terms  free  upon  request. 

AUTOMATIC  JACK  CO. 

Box  D.  Bloomfield,  Indiana. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


A  FIRST  F.ARM  MORTGAGE  is  the 
simplest  form  of  security  for  careful  inves- 
tors. Send  for  booklet  "A"  and  current  list 
of  offerings-E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  or  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


AVE  HAVE  ISSUED  A  BOOKLET 
entitled  "  Convenience  and  Stability  of  Our 
Mortgages."  It  contains  facts  that  interest 
those  having  money  to  invest  at  6%  and  7%. 
It  is  free  ;  write  for  booklet  "  C." 
OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

FOK  SALE— Texas  Mortgages  and  Se- 
curities Guaranteed  by  a  $2,000,000.00  Texas 
Casualty  Co.  that  knows  Texas  vahies.  Write 
amount  and  interest  wanted.  HALLAM 
COLONIZATION  CO.,  Brownsville, Texas. 


MOTION   PICTURE  PLAYS 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED. 
You  can  write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail. 
No  experience  needed.  Big  demand  and  good 
pay.  Bi^okFree.  Ass'd  M.  P.  SciiooU.  Room 
9'-'0,  Cliicago  Opera  Hou.se    Block,  Chicago. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  ;  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


IDEAS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof    of    Fortunes    in    Patents "   and  61-p. 
Guide.     Special    offer.     Highest   reierences. 
E.  E.  Vkooman,  806   F,   Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR-  WRITERS 


WE   SELL   MSS.    ON    COMMISSION. 

No  advance  selling  fees.  Necessary  revision 
and  typewriting  at  reasonable  rates.  Directed 
by  eminent  and  successful  author.  Endorsed 
by  leading  publishers.     Mail  .MSS.  today. 

LITERARY  BUREAU,  INC. 
813  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AUTHORS'  REPRESENTATIVE.  .Send 
Novels,  Plays,  Stories,  Articles,  etc.  No  fee 
till  placed.  Revision  of  MSS.  by  Litterateurs. 
Genealogical  and  other  expert  research.  Ref- 
erences.    A.  Windsor,  .'jOT  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


2  Books  Which  Will  Help  Yon  to  Speak  and  Write  Clear,  Convincing  English 


2  Practical  forking  Tools  for  Speakers,  Authors,  Correspondents,  Advertising  Writers,  School  Teachers,  Stenographers, 
Secretaries — for  everybody,  it:  fact,  who  is  called  upon  to  use  the  English  language  either  professionally  or  in  a  social  way 

Not  one  in  a  thousand  students  would  ever  discover  by  independent 
study  of  the  dictionary  that  thera  are  is  Sy>!o;!yms  for  beautiful,  zi  for 
beginning,  15  for  benevolence,  20  for  friendly  and  37  for  pure.  Yet 
scarcely  any  two  of  such  words  are  identical  in  signification  and  in  use. 
It  is  the  careful  choice  and  understanding;  use  of  these  "  similar  words" 


that  make  the  elegant  diction  of  the  accomplished  speaker  or  writer^ 
whose  every  thought  is  exactly  exprest  —  whose  every  word  advances 
that  thought.  Dr.  Femald's  "  English  Synonyms,  Antonyms  and  Prep- 
ositions" defines  more  than  7,500  synonyms  by  comparison  of  nieatiing 
— it  will  tell  you  just  the  right  word  needed  to  e.xpress  any  shade  of  human 
feeling.  "  Questions  and  Examples  "  in  the  back  of  the  book  greatly  aid 
in  the  acquirement  of  a  broad  vocabulary.  No  need  for  poverty  of  lan- 
guage with  this  book  on  your  writing-table. 

Neat,  strong  cloth  binding,  Price,  $1.50,  postpaid. 


As  the  schoolmaster  remarked:  "A  preposition  is  a  very  bad  word  to 
end  a  sentence  u'ith  " — thus  unconsciously  doing  the  very  thing  he  was 
advising  against.  Awkward  English  construction  due  to  misplaced  or 
ra\%tcsed  Co?inectives  of  Speech,  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  faults  of  mod- 
ern writing  and  speaking.     Coleridge  says  that  a  master  of  our  language 


may  be  known  by  his  skilful  use  of  connectives.  Coleridge's  own  jiro- 
longed  sentences  derive  from  this  source  a  wonderful  continuity — a  sweej) 
of  sustained  expression — accounted  for  in  large  part  by  his  careful  11  <:e 
of  Connective  Words.  Dr.  Fernald's  "Connectives  of  English  Speech" 
(prepositions,  conjunctions,  relative  pronouns  and  adverbs')  takes  up 
these  important  little  words  one  by  one  and  shows  their  correct  and 
effective  uses.  The  alphabetical  arrangement  makes  this  book  equally 
available  for  reference  or  study.     It  is  a  valuable  desk-help 

J':,„";"^K:,,,;';':;r,hrs,^:^.';?''bi';"i?ry  Neat,  strong  doth  binding,     price,  $1.50,  postpaid 


All  Bookstores— or  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London 
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THE  GOLDEN    RULE    IN    THE   RULE   OF 

STEEL 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  is  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of 
the  proposed  gigantic  international  agreement  or  under- 
standing of  steel  intci'ests,  say  the  cable  dispatches,  and 
in  offering  it  as  the  keynote  of  the  new  organization  Judge 
Elbert  H.  Gary,  we  are  told,  merely  recommends  for  wider 
application  the  rule  he  had  already  tested  and  found  good  in  his 
management  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Yet  in 
spite  of  the  wide  veneration  for  this  noble  maxim,  some  are 
looking  just  the  least  bit  askance  at  it  in  this  case,  and  are 
asking  suspiciously  if  the  consumer  is  to  be  included  in  the 
benefits,  or  is  counted  upon  to  provide  the  gold.  Some  such 
suspicion  has  found  striking  expression  in  a  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  in  the  activities  of  a  Congressional  investigating 
committee,  and  in  the  findings  of  a  New  York  grand  jury. 
"There  should  be  established  and  continuously  maintained  a 
business  friendship  which  compels  one  to  feel  the  same  concern 
for  his  neighbor  that  he  has  for  himself,"  declared  Judge  Gary, 
addressing  in  Brussels  160  representatives  of  the  steel  interests 
of  America,  Canada,  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Spain,  called  together  to  discuss  the  forma- 
tion of  an  international  association  "for  the  interchange  of 
opinions  and  information  between  iron  and  steel  producers  of 
the  world  concerning  all  questions  relating  to  the  industry." 
"It  is  nothing  less  in  principle,"  Judge  Gary  went  on  to  explain, 
"than  the  golden  rule  applied  to  business."  He  added:  "Is 
it  possible?  If  it  is,  it  will  be  certain  to  pay."  Thereupon, 
the  correspondents  state,  all  present  declared  themselves  in 
favor  of  the  "golden  rule  movement." 

"Will  these  'golden  rulers'  love  the  consumer  as  themselves 
and  do  unto  the  consumer  as  they  do  unto  themselves?"  asks 
the  New  York  Tribune;  and  The  World,  sharing  this  doubt, 
suggests  that  it  be  called  "the  Golden  Rule,  Limited,"  since 
"it  takes  no  account  of  mankind  outside  of  steel."     Further: 

"Who  is  the  neighbor  of  the  business  man?  To  whom  is  he 
to  apply  his  golden  rule?  Manifestly,  his  fellow  business  man 
engaged  in  the  same  industry.  There  is  no  hint  in  Judge  Gary's 
lecture  of  a  broader  application  of  the  ethical  rule.  Iron-masters 
shall  love  iron-masters;  wool  men  shall  love  wool  men;  oil  men 
shall  love  oil  men.  The  unity  and  solidarity  for  mutual  profit 
of  the  special  interest — that  is  the  goal  of  the  Gary  ethical 
system.  The  rule  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not 
go  far  enough." 

When  the  international  association  adopts  its  plan  of  organiza- 


tion, says  the  Brussels  correspondent  of  the  New  York  American, 
the  result  will  be  "a  combination  behind  which  there  will  be  a 
power  of  money  and  influence  far  exceeding  that  which  can  be 
wielded  by  some  of  the  world's  leading  nations."  And  Rep- 
resentative Stanley,  chairman  of  the  Hou.se  Steel  Trust  In- 
vestigating Committee,  remarks  that  such  an  organization 
"would  be  the  logical  step  to  guard  against  a  sweeping  reduction 
or  a  possible  removal  of  duties  on  steel  products."  In  case  of 
such  reduction,  he  points  out,  an  international  agreement  could 
take  the  place  of  the  tariff  wall  to  keep  foreign  steel  out  of  our 
market.     Washington  dispatches  quote  him  further  as  follows: 

"If  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  the  Steel  Trust  should  be 
dissolved — I  do  not  say  that  it  will  be — the  Steel  Trust  un- 
doubtedly would  be  forced  to  compete  absolutely  in  an  open 
market  with  the  world's  output  and  without  tariff  protection 
would  be  forced  to  cut  prices. 

"But  if  an  international  agreement  limiting  the  world's  output 
and  possibly  prescribing  limits  of  territory  for  the  sale  of  the 
output  of  each  individual  country  can  be  arranged,  the  Steel 
Trust  need  fear  no  foreign  competition.  Upon  that  basis  the 
action  of  Judge  Gary  in  endeavoring  to  secure  a  world-\\nde 
understanding  is  a  natural  one." 

In  the  domestic  field  the  Steel  Trust  has  best  illustrated  its 
theory  of  neighborliness  in  business  by  the  famous  Gary  dinners 
at  which  representatives  of  the  Trust  mingle  sociably  with  rep- 
resentatives of  its  rivals,  the  independent  steel  companies,  to 
discuss  informallj-  and  confidentially  matters  of  mutual  interest, 
including  prices.  Thus  while  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  in 
its  illuminating  report  on  the  Steel  Corporation,  admits  that 
the  relative  bulk  of  business  done  by  independent  companies 
has  increased  since  the  formation  of  the  Trust  ten  years  ago, 
it  adds:  "It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  such  competi- 
tion has  not  been  so  evident  with  respect  to  prices,  where  it 
has  been  materially  modified  by  the  existence  of  a  price  policy 
described  as  cooperation."  Among  the  facts  in  the  Bureau's 
report  which  specially  impress  the  anti-corporation  papers  are 
those  relating  to  capitalization,  to  promoters'  commissions, 
to  net  earnings,  and  to  the  control  of  ore  lands  and  ore 
transportation. 

When  this  mighty  corporation  was  launched  in  1001.  reports 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  the  entire 
issue  of  $508,000.CX)0  of  the  common  stock  had  no  physical 
property  back  of  it  and  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  preferred 
stock  was  likewise  unprotected  by  tangible  assets.  That  is  to 
say.  of  the  total  capitalization  of  SI. 402, 84(5,817,  between 
.WW.OOO.OOO  and  .S700,(X)0.()()()  represented  "water."     Turning 
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to  the  "extravagant"  fees  paid  to  the  syndicate  which  under- 
wrote the  new  corporation  Mr.  Smith  notes  that  the  "under- 
writing syndicate"  provided  the  corporation  with  $2r),0()(),0()() 
of  cash  capital  and  incurred  expenses  of  .|;3,0()0,000.  or  .12S,()()(),000 
in  all,  receiving  in  exchange  stock  of  a  market  vahH>  of  al)()ut 
S90,oOO,()00,  thus  gi^'ing  them  the  tidy  profit  of  $62,500,000. 
As  the  syndicate  managers  were  also  the  managers  of  the 
corporation,  they  "virtually  determined  their  compensation  as 
underwriters." 

The  Steel  Trust's  average  annual  rate  of  profit  since  1901, 
Mr.  Smith  estimates,  has  been  12  per  cent,  on  its  total  invest- 


STABILITY.' 

"  The  purpose  of  these  great  corporations  is  to  insure  sta- 
bility."— Steel  Trust  Witness. 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

ment.  But  the  most  significant  fact  bearing  upon  the  Trust's 
domination  of  the  steel  industry  seems  to  be  its  control  of  ore 
lands  and  transportation  facilities,  putting  its  rivals  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.     To  quote  the  report: 

"Taking  conditions  as  they  are  to-day,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  controlled  the  great  bulk  of  the 
commercially  available  ores  of  the  Lake  Superior  district,  its 
proportion  probably  being  about  three-fourths  of  the  total.  In 
addition,  of  course,  it  has  there  a  large  amount  of  low-grade 
ore,  as  well  as  immense  deposits  in  the  South.  The  corpora- 
tion's ore  holdings  may  be  conservatively  placed  at  more  than 
$2,500,000,000 

"The  dominating  position  in  the  ore  industry  enjoyed  by  the 
Steel  Corporation  through  this  great  ownership  of  ore  reserves 
is  heightened  because  of  its  very  marked  degree  of  control  of 
the  transportation  of  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  district.  The 
corporation  controls  two  of  the  most  important  ore  railroads, 
the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe 
and  Northern  Railway.  The  ore  rates  on  these  railroads  are 
about  1  cent  per  ton  mile.  Their  operating  expenses  are  very 
low,  that  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  and  Northern  in  1910  being 
below  ;^0  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings,  as  against  an  average  of 
66  per  cent,  for  all  the  railroads  of  the  country.  The  net 
earnings  of  these  ore  railroads,  which  are  chiefly  from  the  ore 
traffic,  are  phenomenal.  This  has  the  practical  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  Steel  Corporation's  net  cost  of  ore  to  itself  at  upper 
lake  ports  and  on  the  other  hand  of  increasing  that  cost  to  such 
of  its  competitors  as  are  dependent  upon  the  corporation's 
railroads  for  transportation. 

"Hence,  not  only  on  account  of  its  great  holdings  of  ore  but 
also  on  account  of  these  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  in  the 
transportation  of  the  ore,  the  Steel  Corporation  occupies  an 
extremely  commanding  position  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 
Indeed,  in  so  far  as  the  Steel  Corporation's  position  in  the  entire 
iron  and  steel  industry  is  of  monopolistic  character  it  is  chiefly 
through  its  control  of  ore  holdings  and  the  transportation  of  ore." 


What  might  be  interpreted  as  an  effort  to  apply  the  golden 
rule  in  dealing  with  neighbor  James  J.  Hill  is  noted  by  Com- 
missioner Smith  in  the  trust's  leasing  of  the  Great  Northern 
ore  lands.  For  these  lands,  which  it  holds  as  ore  reserves,  the 
trust  pays  "a  royalty  greatly  in  excess  of  current  market  rates." 
Why?     Says  Mr.  Smith: 

The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  trans- 
action is  that  the  Steel  Corporation  desired  to  prevent  this  ore 
either  from  being  mined  and  sold  to  independent  producers, 
thus  possibly  depressing  the  price  of  ore.  or  from  being  utilized 
by  the  Hill  interests  to  build  up  a  new  and  dangerous  competitor 
in  the  iron  and  steel  business,  thus  depressing  the  market  prices 
of  iron  and  steel  products." 

Tiu-ning  to  those  features  of  the  report  which  are  likely  to 
prove  gratifying  to  friends  of  the  Steel  Trust,  we  learn  that  in 
spite  of  its  enormous  initial  watering  of  stock  the  corporation 
has  made  good  from  surplus  earnings  much  of  the  original 
excess  of  its  capitalization  over  tangible  property.  In  1910, 
according  to  Commissioner  Smith's  estimate,  the  amount  of 
stock  representing  nothing  but  water  had  dwindled  to  about 
$280,000,000.  In  regard  to  the  Steel  Corporation's  relative 
position  in  the  industry  Mr.  Smith  states  that  in  pig-iron  pro- 
duction it  has  just  about  maintained  its  original  position  of 
43.2  per  cent.;  in  steel,  crude  and  finished,  it  has  lost  ground, 
controlling  in  1901,  66  per  cent,  of  the  steel  ingots  and  castings, 
and  in  1910,  only  54  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  greatly  increased 
capacity. 

On  the  whole,  thinks  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  Commis- 
sioner Smith's  report  on  the  Steel  Trust  will  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  "the  professional  trust-busters  and  the  muck-rakers," 
and  so  thinks  the  Washington  Post,  which  remarks  that  "if 
the  biggest  merger  in  the  United  States  is  operating  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Law,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  in  the  report." 
The  consolidation  of  1901,  says  the  New  York  Commercial,  "was 
practically  an  absolute  necessity,"  and  has  proved  "worth  all 
that  it  cost."  Others  take  a  similarly  favorable  view.  "If  the 
Government  does  seek  to  apply  the  Sherman  Act  to  the  situa- 
tion," remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  "it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  that  statute,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  reason,  affects 
a  combination  which  has  not  interfered  with  the  growth  of  its 
rivals."  "If  there  was  intent  to  monopolize  at  the  outset," 
says  the  Springfield  Republican,  "the  methods  employed  did 
not  have  the  necessary  effect,  and  unlawful  intent  can  hardlj- 
be  affirmed  or  proved  from  the  consequences."  And  the  New^ 
York  Sun,  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  organ  of  the  Morgan 
interests  controlling  the  Steel  Corporation,  summarizes  the  ease 
for  the  corporation  as  follows:  "Instead  of  restraint  of  trade, 
enlargement  of  trade;  instead  of  decreased  competition,  in- 
creased competition;  instead  of  approach  to  monopoly,  recession 
from  the  monopolistic  boundary — whatever  and  where^'er  that 
may  be." 

Yet  other  papers,  by  a  shift  of  emphasis,  find  in  this  report 
justification  for  all  the  suspicions  which  have  been  entertained 
against  the  Steel  Corporation.  "The  Steel  Trust  was  organized 
to  rob  the  American  people  and  it  has  robbed  thein,"  declares 
the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union,  which  continues  the 
indictment  as  follows: 

"It  has  charged  more  for  its  products  at  the  very  doors  of 
its  works  than  in  any  country  of  Europe.  Moreover,  it  has 
compelled  other  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  to  do  the  same 
and  to  .sell  by  its  scale  of  prices  all  over  the  United  States." 

"It  is  not  in  business  for  its  health,"  remarks  the  Baltimore 
News,  "and  the  pubHc  is  not  yet  getting  much  of  the  benefit 
either  of  its  wonderful  organization,  its  ability  to  produce 
economically,  or  its  frequently  declared  purpose  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  live  and  let  live."  The  Commissioner's  report,  thinks 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  "will  awaken  a  universal  public  challenge 
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In  1900,  acc-ordini;  to  statistics  Katlierod  by  the;  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations  tooI<  toll  in  killed  and  injured  to  the  num- 
ber of  2.40.').  In  1010  the  movement  for  a  "safe  and  sane"  Independence  Day  reduced  the  casualties  to  1.813.  while  this  year  break-s  the 
record  for  sanity  with  a  list  of  onlj  90.'>  accidents. 

SYMPTOMS   OK    INCHKASIXO    SAMTV. 


which  will  call  for  a  reduction  in  I  he  price  of  a  necessity  like  iron 
and  steel  and  a  prosecution  of  those  responsil)le."  "That 
competition  was  supprest,"  insists  the  Philadelphia  Record,  "is 
proven  by  the  Steel  Trust's  profits."  On  this  point  it  enlarges 
as  follows: 

"It  has  made  12  per  cent,  a  year  for  ten  years  on  the  invest- 
ment. It  has  paid  interest  on  bonds  and  7-per-cent.  dividends 
on  th(!  preferred  stock,  which  two  classes  of  securities  amount 
to  more  than  the  value  of  the  businesses  when  combined,  and 
it  has  been  paying  dividends  since  the  early  years  rising  from 
2  to  5  per  cenf.  on  the  common  stock,  which  represents  no 
investment  except  that  of  the  excessive  profits.  After  paying 
interest  and  preferred  dividends  and  during  a  part  of  the  time 
common  dividends,  the  Steel  Trust  has  invested  in  its  plants 
more  than  $400,000,000  of  profits.  No  competitive  business 
could  have  made  such  profits.  The  Trust  was  formed  to  sup- 
press competition  and  it  has  in  large  measure  succeeded." 

Commenting  on  the  trust's  dominant  position  in  the  matter 
of  ore  deposits,   the  New  Orleans   Tiinc-s- Democrat  says: 

"it  is  readily  seen  that,  with  the  raw  material  upon  which 
the  entire  industry  depends  safely  under  its  control,  the  corpora- 
tion must  eventually  reach  control  of  the  industry  itself  that 
will  be  little  short  of  absolute.  Tho  at  present  it  appears  to 
be  content  with  an  output  of  little  more  than  half  the  total, 
the  excellent  understandings  with  its  independent  competitors, 
traced  to  the  'Gary  dinners,'  has  established  a  stability  of 
prices  that  is  scarcely  less  significant.  Mr.  Smith  indulges  in 
very  plain  talk  regarding  both  the  original  overcapitalization 
and  the  enormous  compensation  paid  to  the  underwriting  syndi- 
cate. These  findings,  we  dare  say,  will  influence  to  some  extent 
the  Ciovernment's  future  course  with  respect  to  this  and  to  other 
industrial  combinations.  But  so  far  as  the  future  is  concerned, 
his  showing  with  respect  to  the  corporation's  steady  and  rapid 
acquisition  of  the  country's  ore  deposits  is  of  much  greater 
importance.  In  the  light  of  his  presentment,  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  transaction,  approved  tho  it  was  by  President 
Roosevelt,  puts  on  a  new  and  deeper  significance." 

Abotit  the  same  time  that  Commissioner  Smith  made  public 
his  report  a  Federal  (Jrand  Jury  in  New  York  found  indictments 
against  eighty-three  wire  manufacturers,  representing  thirty- 
five  companies,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  violated  the  Sherman 
Law  by  entering  into  certain  pooling  agreements  in  restraint  of 
trade.  Among  the  companie.i  involved  is  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company,  one  of  the  largest  subsidiary  concerns  of 
the  Steel  Trust.  These  indictments,  according  to  some  of  the 
Washington  correspondents,  are  forerunners  of  further  proceed- 
ings which  will  be  brought  against  other  subsidiaries  of  the 
Steel  Trust.  "This  time,"  .says  the  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal, 
"the  attiick  will  go  from  branch  to  branch  until  the  central 
trust  is  finally  reached  with  all  the  evidence  of  prior  trials 
behind  the  attac^k."  Special  interest  attaches  to  these  indict- 
ments, says  the  Philadt^lphia  /Vcss,  because,  if  the  case  conies  (o 
trial,  it  will  mean  a  crimiiuil  prosecution,  not  of  corporations, 
but  of  individuals.  Andrew  Carnegie,  when  asked  for  his 
opinion  of  these  indictments,  showed  little  interest  in  the 
question  wh(>tlu>r  the  indi('t(>d  directors — among  whom  are 
J.  P.  Morgan's  son-in-law,  Herbert  L.  Satterlee,  and  tVank  J. 
Ciould — were  likely  to  go  to  jail.  Said  Mr.  Carnegie,  according 
to  a  London  disnatch: 


"What  we  must  recognize  is  that  combinations  do  take  place, 
and  that  these  can  not  be  allowed  to  determine  prices.  The 
Court  of  Commerce,  which  is  already  regulating  railway  charges, 
will  be  found  amply  sufficient  to  regulate  combinations.  There 
can  be  only  one  result  of  all  this  agitation,  and  that  is  that 
the  Court  of  Commerce  will  have  access  to  all  papers  of  in- 
dustrial companies  and  fix  prices  liberal  and  fair  to  the  actual 
capital  invested,  and  fair  to  the  consumer. 

"To  this  completion  must  it  come  at  length." 


INSANITY  OF  THE  FOURTH  CURED 

No  (J  RE  AT  REFORM  need  now  be  despaired  of  since 
the  "safe  and  sane"  Fourth  has  replaced  the  old 
murderous  variety,  believe  the  New^  York  Tribune, 
Eveniiifj  Post,  and  many  other  papers.  The  idea  that  the 
Fourth  could  have  its  reason  restored  was  "regarded  with 
derision  and  incredulity,"  recalls  The  Tribune,  but  the  thing 
has  really  been  done,  and  nothing  seems  impossible  after  that 
feat.  It  was  only  a  year  or  so  ago  that  the  crusaders  for  a 
sane  Fourth  were  the  butt  of  the  humorists,  says  the  New  York 
(llobe,  but  they  "  have  already  more  than  justified  their  attack 
upon  a  time-honored  piece  of  absurdity  which  until  their  advent 


THE     PIED     PIPER. 

— Johnsofi  in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

was  becoming  more  dangerous  every  year."  Toledo,  like  Yankee 
Doodle,  sticks  a  feather  in  its  cap  and  calls  the  countrys  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  community  to  establish  the 
sane  holiday.  " "  That  means  far  more  than  having  been  original," 
declares  the  Toledo  Blaih  :  "it  means  the  saving  of  souls"  and 
"the  conservation  of  hands  and  f«'et  and  eyes." 

The  (Miicago   Tribune,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  collecting 
the  figures  for  Fourth  of  July  accidents,  reports  that  24  were 
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HARD    TO    SCARE     UP    ANY    EXCITEMENT. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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WILL    HURT    NONE    BUT    HIMSELF. 

— Caine  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


PURE  PATRIOTS  IN  HARD  LUCK. 


killed  and  881  injured  this  year,  as  against  28  killed  and  1,785 
injured  last  year,  and  44  dead  and  2.361  injured  in  1909.  In 
1908,  56  were  killed.  Of  the  24  dead  this  year,  fireworks  killed 
12,  firearms  7,  gunpowder  2,  and  toy  pistols  3.  Illinois  reports 
8  deaths,  New  York  3,  Indiana  2,  and  Wisconsin,  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Missouri  one  each.  The  fire 
loss  is  estimated  at  $344,350,  as  against  $591,815  last  year, 
and  $724,515  in  1909.  The  "&,ll-sane"  cities,  where  all  fire- 
works were  outlawed  by  city  ordinance — Atlanta,  Birmingham, 
Cleveland,  Columbus,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis, 
San  Francisco,  and  Washington — had  no  deaths,  and  only  San 
Francisco  and  Washington  reported  injuries, — two  each.  Fifty 
cities,  all  told,  had  regulations  forbidding  or  restricting  fire- 
works, half  of  them  trying  the  new  "rule  of  reason"  for  the 
first  time. 

As  for  the  future,  remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun: 

"The  country  will  never  return  to  the  ancient  manner  of 
expressing  patriotic  joy  over  the  promulgation  of  the  great 
Declaration.  The  toll  of  human  life  was  too  great.  The  safe 
and  sane  method  is  not  only  much  less  dangerous,  but  is  also 
greatly  more  enjoyable  to  the  large  iliajority  of  people." 

President  Taft  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  our  patriot 
fathers,  could  they  come  back  to  earth,  would  be  immeasurably 
shocked  to  learn  how  the  country  has  celebrated  the  Fourth 
of  July  in  years  past,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  observes  similarly: 

"The  misguided  persons  who  lament  the  disappearance  of 
the  'old-fashioned  Fourth'  may  console  themselves  with  the 
thought  that  the  new  is  only  a  return  to  the  even  older,  to  the 
method  which  held  good  before  manufacturers  of  high  explosives 
commercialized  the  day  for  their  profit. 

"The  advocates  of  a  sane  celebration  are  not  merely  interested 
in  the  prevention  of  dangerous  and  brutal  practises.  Restrictive 
ordinances  do  that  and  the  effort  of  the  persons  interested  in  a 
genuine  celebration  has  been  to  provide  a  means  of  demonstrating 
and  teaching  real  patriotism." 

In  New  York  City  there  were  six  more  accidents  due  to  fire- 
works and  gunpowder  and  one  more  due  to  a  revolver  discharge, 
than  last  year,  according  to  the  New  York  World,  but  there 
was   only  one   death   caused   by   Fourth   of   July   enthusiasm. 

A  few  skeptics,  however,  think  the  low  mortality  may  have 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  too  hot  a  day  for  fireworks 


and  the  kinds  of  celebration  that  kill.  Thus  the  Boston  Tran- 
script hints  that  "perhaps  the  phenomenal  heat  was  in  a 
measure  responsible  for  the  absence  of  those  excesses  which  in 
previous  years  have  made  the  day  one  to  be  dreaded  by  quiet 
people,"  and  the  New  York  Commercial  expresses  the  same 
idea  thus: 

"Weather  conditions  on  Tuesday  from  one  end  of  the- country 
to  the  other  were  highly  favorable  for  a  fair  test  of  the  experi- 
ment of  a  'safe  and  sane  Fourth.'  With  the  mercury  at  various 
points  ranging  from  94  degrees  to  105  degrees  in  the  shade  and 
hardly  anywhere  showing  a  temperature  below  80  degrees,  with 
no  more  life  or  movement  in  the  air  than  there  is  in  the  tradi- 
tional coffin-nail,  and  with  the  possibility  of  keeping  alive  re- 
duced to  'the  lowest  common  denominator'  and  none  at  all  of 
keeping  comfortable,  men,  women  and  children  were  not  easily 
fired  with  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  commonly  moves  them 
to  discharge  firearms,  blow  horns,  explode  powder,  shoot  off 
sky-rockets,  beat  drums,  build  bonfires,  and  hurrah  themselves 
hoarse  for  the  old  flag.  So  the  Fourth  of  July,  1911,  was  one 
of  safety  and  sanity  despite  itself  and  with  practically  no  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  people." 


WHO  ARE  "AMERICANS"?  —Other  dwellers  in  this 
hemisphere  sometimes  feel  aggrieved  at  the  common  custom 
of  calling  us  "Americans,"  as  if  they  were  not  also  entitled  to 
the  name,  but  a  number  of  historical  and  modern  facts  are 
gathered  by  the  New  York  Tribune  to  show  that  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  term,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
countries  on  tlus  side  of  the  globe.  This  newspaper  states 
that  the  usage  "abounds  in  treaties,  particularly  in  those  with 
Great  Britain — which  are  most  significant — but  also  in  those 
with  other  countries."  "Our  first  treaty  of  peace  in  1783," 
it  asserts,  "spoke  of  'American'  fishermen  as  distinguished 
from  Canadians,  and  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  'in 
America.'"     Then   The  Tribune  continues: 

"Our  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  at  the  end  of  the 
War  of  1812  had  the  same  usage.  The  Webster-Ashburton 
treaty  of  1842  spoke  of  'the  American  and  Canadian  shores 
of  the  Detroit  River.'  Many  other  treaties,  with  various 
countries,  speak  of  American  citizens,  American  territorj-, 
American  vessels,  American  forces,  the  American  flag,  and  what 
not.  There  are  still  other  offieial  authorities.  British  Ad- 
miralty maps  show  what  they  designate  as  'the  boundary  line 
between  British  and  American  possessions'  in  North  America. 
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"whence   all   but   he   had   fled." 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

GETTING    WARM. 


AT    THE     END    OF    HIS     ROPE. 

— Donnell  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


And  there  is,  of  course,  Sydney  Smith's  famous  demand,  'Who 
reads  an  American  book?'" 

Logic  and  analogy  might  also  be  invoked,  says  The  Tribune, 
to  show  that  "America"  and  "American"  are  just  as  aptly 
applied  to  this  Republic  as  is  "United  States." 

"It  is  not  always  enough  to  call  this  country  the  United 
States,  for  there  are  other  united  states.  If  we  should  insist 
upon  United  States  of  America,  why  has  not  Brazil  as  good  a 
title  to  it?  Or  why  had  not  Mexico?  Would  it  not  be  as 
arrogant  to  call  ourselves  the  United  States  of  America,  when 
there  are  other  united  states  in  America,  as  to  call  ourselves 
Am.erica  when  there  are  other  countries  on  this  continent? 
Again,  the  United  States  of  Brazil  comprizes  all  of  Brazil, 
politically  speaking.  So  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  of 
Mexico,  when  those  countries  were  thus  called,  comprized  all 
of  Colombia  and  Mexico,  politically  speaking.  In  like  manner, 
politically  speaking,  the  United  States  of  America  comprizes  all 
of  America,  and  may  be  called  America  for  short,  just  as  the 
others  are  called  Brazil,  Colombia,  and  Mexico." 


A  GOOD  YEAR  FOR  US  ALL 

WHILE  THE  YEAR  closing  June  30  may  not  have 
been  good  to  each  of  us,  it  has  been  good  to  all  of  us, 
remarks  one  writer,  thus  proving  again  that  the  whole 
is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts.  A  $33,000,000  surplus  in  the 
national  treasury,  $1,800,000,000  cash  in  the  treasury  vaults. 
$2,057,000,000  in  exports,  bumper  crops,  and  splendid  national 
credit  as  seen  in  the  sale  of  $50,000,000  worth  of  3-per-cent. 
Panama  Canal  bonds,  say  most  of  the  newspapers,  combine  to 
make  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
that  the  United  States  has  ever  enjoyed.  A  bulletin  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  cotton  crop  exceeds 
the  average  for  the  past  10  years  by  8.2  per  cent. ;  and  estimates 
place  the  number  of  bales  at  14,425,000,  as  against  the  next 
largest  crop  of  13,679,954  in  1904.  Wheat  is  also  expected  to 
break  the  record.  The  money  now  in  the  Federal  strong-box 
is  the  largest  sum  ever  held  there,  and  reports  to  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  Murray  show  $1,478,140,975  reserves  in  7.277 
national  banks,  $121,870,815  more  than  required  by  law.  Ex- 
ports exceed  last  year's  total  by  $313,000,000.  and  the  highest 
previous  total — that  of  1906-07,  just  before  the  panic — by 
$177,000,000.  The  opinion  is  exprest  that  $1.50.000.000  in 
Panama  bonds    could    have   been  disposed   of  if   necessary,   a 


good  testimonial  of  confidence  in  the  Government  when  it 
is  considered  that  these  bonds  carry  no  bank-note  circulating 
privileges. 

"So  far  as  prosperity  is  dependent  on  plentj',"  thinks  the 
New  York  Times,  "the  road  is  clear  as  far  as  any  searchlight 
can  throw  its  beams,"  and  it  declares  further  that: 

"In  bulk  never  was  there  such  ample  pro\dsion  for  filling 
stomachs  and  freight-cars.  There  will  be  all  that  either  men  or 
animals  can  eat,  and  at  prices  enabling  them  to  eat  it.  Alreadj- 
the  number  of  idle  cars  is  lessening,  and  shortly  everj'^  idle 
wheel  will  be  turning.  This  is  as  true  of  spindles  as  of  car- 
wheels.  Unless  all  of  a  sudden  the  world  has  stopt  wearing 
cotton,  the  operatives  of  the  world  must  soon  be  as  busy  as  the 
railways." 

Of  course  these  figures  of  prosperity  have  to  be  given  a 
political  twist  bj^  the  various  party  organs.  Thus  we  find  the 
Republican  New  York  Tribune  using  them  to  blame  the  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  for  putting  a  duty  on  raw  materials,  and  it 
hints  that: 

"The  development  of  the  export  trade  in  the  last  two  decades 
ought  to  demonstrate  the  unwisdom  of  putting  restrictions  on 
free  access  to  the  raw  materials  which  American  manufacturers 
must  use 

"In  order  to  compete  in  the  foreign  market  the  American 
manufacturer  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  burden  of  revenue 
duties  on  raw  materials,  such  as  the  dominant  section  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  Congress  is  now  seeking  to  impose.  Those 
duties  do  little  good  from  the  protection  point  of  view,  and  only 
hamper  industrial  progress." 

Another  paper  takes  the  export  figures  as  proof  that  now  is 
the  time  to  encourage  American  shipping.  "American  commerce 
can  never  be  extended  to  the  full  possibilities  without  an  American 
mercantile  marine,"  declares  the  Troy  Times,  and  it  reasons 
further: 

"The  nations  which  to-day  are  taking  front  rank  commercially 
are  those  maintaining  and  increasing  an  ocean-carrying  service. 
The  United  States  stands  among  the  foremost  of  commercial 
countries;  and  with  an  adequate  supply  of  ships  under  its  own 
flag  might  anticipate  the  time,  not  very  remote,  when  it 
would   distance  all  rivals." 

The  merchant  marine  would  be  still  more  appropriate  now, 
contends  the  Troy  paper,  "in  \new  of  the  preparation  made  by 
various  countries  to  take  advantage  of  the  increased  facilities 
soon  to  be  offered  by  the  completed  Panama  Canal." 
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The  rush  for  Panama  Canal  3-per-eent.  bonds  has  stirred  up 
considerable  remark,  the  bids  ranging  from  102 14'  to  more  than 
103,  and  revealing  a  firm  bedrock  of  national  credit.  "The 
exhibit  is  gratifying,"  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune.  "When 
we  look  across  the  Atlantic  we  see  British  2  J^-per-eent.  consols 
selling  at  from  79  to  80,  French  3-per-eent.  rentes  at  from  95 
to  96,  and  German  3-per-eents.  at  from  83  to  84." 

National  credit  ought  to  be  good  in  a  country  so  rich  as  this, 
however,  remark  the  editorial  observers,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  gives  in  a  few  words  this  thumb-nail  sketch  of 
our  enviable  position: 

"Altho  the  United  States  has  only  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  population  it  produces  20  per  cent,  of  the  world's  wheat, 
22  per  cent,  of  its  gold,  33  per  cent,  of  its  coal,  35  per  cent,  of 
its  manufactures,  38  per  cent,  of  its  silver,  40  per  cent,  of  its 
pig  iron,  42  per  cent,  of  its  steel,  55  per  cent,  of  its  copper,  60 
per  cent,  of  its  petroleum,  70  per  cent,  of  its  cotton  and  80  per 
cent,  of  its  corn.  .  .  .  Its  aggregate  wealth,  which  is  ap- 
proximately $130,000,000,000,  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France,  its  two  nearest  rivals." 

The  Globe-Democrat  is  fearful,  however,  that  prosperity  *  may 
be  hampered  by  political  events,  and  cites  the  tariff  and  reci- 
procity' measures  as  possible  disturbing  factors. 


WHY  EXPRESS  RATES  COME  DOWN 

THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  a  reduction  of  express 
rates  only'  twenty-four  hours  before  the  publication  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  order  for  a 
sweeping  investigation  of  the  express  business  is  "an  admission 
of  guilt  before  the  case  has  come  to  trial,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Springfield  Republican,  and  it  agrees  with  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  that  "so  far  as  this  eleventh-hour  repentance  was 
an  attempt  to  anticipate  and  to  forestall  the  impending  in- 
quiry, it  will  surely  fail  of  its  object."  There  seems  to  be 
little  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  press  to  ascribe  the  move 
to  a  sudden  access  of  pure  good-will  toward  the  public,  and 
some  suspect  it  is  due  more  to  a  fear  of  parcel-post  legislation 
in  the  near  future.  In  this  connection,  the  Indianapolis  News 
calls  attention  to  a  letter  written  by  President  Taft  to  Mr. 
John  H.  Stahl  of  Chicago,  editor  of  The  Illinois  Farmer,  in 
which  he  declares  himself  "strongly  in  favor  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  parcel-post,"  which  he  will  recommend 
"  without  qualification "  in  his  next  message. 

The  new  express  rates,  which  are  to  go  into  effect  August  1, 
if  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  apply 
chiefly  to  "joint  rates,"  it  would  seem.  That  is,  on  a  package 
handled  by  two  or  more  companies  before  reaching  its  destina- 
tion, the  shipper  has  hitherto  had  to  pay  the  sum  of  rates 
charged  by  the  several  companies  for  their  respective  services. 
By  the  terms  of  the  proposed  new  tariff,  joint  through  rates  are 
established  at  a  considerable  reduction.  A  New  York  Sun 
dispatch  quotes  officials  of  the  Commission  as  saying  that 
"the  new  rates  wall  bring  substantial  reductions  on  90  per  cent, 
of  the  traffic  handled  by  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  express  com- 
panies of  the  country."  On  the  other  hand  we  read  in  the 
New  York  Times  that  the  "changes  volunteered  bj^  the  express 
companies  at  the  last  minute"  will  "make  little  difference  to 
the  shipping  public."     Quoting  The  Times  further: 

"Express  combination  rates  long  have  been  figured  on  a 
graduated  scale  of  weights,  based  upon  100  pounds.  If  the  rate 
on  a  hundred-pound  package  is  $1,  for  instance,  by  the  Adams 
Express  ser\ice  to  a  junction  with  the  United  States  Express 
service,  and  $1  from  that  junction  point  to  the  shipment's 
destination,  the  combined  rate  would  be  $2.  By  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  tariffs  the  combined  rate  would  be  $1.60,  a  reduc- 
tion of  15  per  cent. 

"By  reason  of  varying  distances  and  varying  weights  of  ship- 


ments the  percentage  of  the  reduction  also  varies  between  points 
of  origin  and  points  of  destination,  but  the  average  reduction 
on  combination  of  graduated  rates  is  approximately  17  per  cent. 
So  far  the  examination  of  the  new  tariffs  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission discloses  n'^.  reductions  in  straight  rates  by  single  com- 
panies except  in  isolated  instances  where  manifest  injustice  ap- 
parently heretofore  has  been  done." 

The  express  investigation  ' '  \v\W.  probably  be  one  of  the  largest 
jobs  that  the  commission  has  ever  attempted,"  thinks  the  New 
York  Sun,  and  some  idea  of  its  scope  may  be  obtained  from  the 
expression  of  purpose  to  determine  whether  the  express  com- 
panies' "rates,  classifications,  regulations,  or  practis3s,  or  any 
of  them,  are  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discriminatory, 
or  unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial,  or  otherwise  in  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  said  act,  and  to  determine  the  man- 
ner rnd  method  in  which  the  business  of  said  express  companies 
and  3ach  of  them  is  conducted." 

This  inquiry,  needless  to  say,  is  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
press,  which  have  been  holding  the  companies  up  to  execration 
for  their  obstructive  tactics  against  the  establishment  of  a  parcel- 
post.  This  investigation  is  necessary,  "if  the  express  com- 
panies are  reallj'  to  be  brought  into  subjection  to  the  law," 
says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  adding: 

"There  is  no  business  that  has  been  made  more  nearly  monopo- 
listic in  its  character,  so  far  as  its  interstate  aspect  is  concerned. 
.  .  .  There  is  more  or  less  competition  in  local  express  service, 
tho  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  late  years  for  the  large  com- 
panies to  acquire  control  over  those  which  are  limited  to  local 
fields  in  collecting  and  delivering  baggage  and  packages  for 
transportation  over  their  lines.  By  contracts  with  railroads 
which  do  the  long-distance  hauling  for  them  the  express  com- 
panies have  divided  the  field  of  interstate  service  among  them- 
selves in  a  way  to  prevent  competition,  and  where  the  articles 
carried  have  of  necessity  to  be  transferred  from  one  to  another 
to  reach  their  destination,  thej'  have  not  made  joint  through 
rates,  but  the  initial  carrier  has  charged  the  combined  rates  and 
accounted  to  the  others  for  the. share  belonging  to  their  lines. 

"There  being  practically  no  competition,  each  company  could 
make  its  charges  and  rules  about  what  it  pleased  and  the  patrons 
have  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Arrangements  between  the 
express  companies  and  railroad  companies  have  been  subject 
to  no  control,  and  they  have  been  made  in  a  way  to  be  as 
profitable  to  both  as  they  chose  to  make  them.  Under  such  a 
system  abuses  and  exactions  were  inevitable,  and  complaints 
have  certainl}'  been  common  and  usually  unavailing.  Redress 
for  any  wrong  resulting  in  pecuniary  loss  has  seemed  to  be 
unattainable  without  more  trouble,  annoyance,  and  sacrifice  of 
time  and  expense  than  it  was  worth  if  finally  obtained.  There 
is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  there  is  need  of  reform  in  the  service 
of  express  companies  and  a  pretty  thorough  investigation  is 
necessary  to  determine  what  is  to  be  done  to  effect  it.  It  is 
quite  time  this  service  was  brought  under  effective  regulation 
and  supervision." 

The  present  reduction  of  rates,  remarks  the  New  York  Press, 
does  not,  of  course,  "bring  the  rates  down  to  figures  w-hich 
would  mean  reasonable  dividends  on  capitalizations  of  the 
right  to  gouge  the  public.  There  still  will  be  extra  dividend 
watermelons  for  the  express  stockholders  to  cut."  Yet  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  not  go  ahead  and  make 
very  sweeping  reductions  in  express  rates,  argues  the  Phila- 
delphia Record.  Tho  the  profits  of  the  companies  in  1909  were 
more  than  50  per  cent,  on  capital  invested,  they  were  only 
about  8  per  cent,  on  the  business  done.  The  Record  then  calls 
attention  to  the  excessively  high  operating  expenses  of  the 
express  companies  and  the  wastes  of  the  "inherent  mal-economy" 
of  the  system,  and  concludes: 

"After  making  all  allowances  for  possible  savings,  it  remains 
unlikely  that  express  rates  could  be  reduced  to  a  figure  cor- 
relative to  that  paid  for  like  service  in  the  countries  of  Europe, 
where  the  carrying  of  parcels  up  to  a  110-pound  limit  is  part 
of  the  postal  business.  Calculations  based  on  the  dividend 
return  on  express  company  capital  are  misleading.  Because  the 
companies  earn  50  per  cent,  on  their  investment  and  ought  not 
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-De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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to  earn  more  than  10  per  eent.  it  does  not  follow  that  the  rates 
charged  by  them  eould  be  divided  by  five.  If  all  the  profit 
shown  on  the  face  of  the  report  of  1909  should  be  wiped  out, 
the  reduction  of  rates  would  not  be  great  enough  to  give  the 
relief  shippers  expect.  Perhaps  the  right  solution  of  the  problem 
would  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  Postal 
Express." 


WHEN   MAGAZINES  CONSPIRE 

IN  THE  PLIGHT  of  the  magazines  which  have  fallen  foul 
of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  the  daily  papers  .seem  to 
find  less  cause  for  brotherly  sympathy  than  for  a  levitj- 
which  in  some  cases  actually  borders  on  glee.  They  find  infinite 
merriment  in  the  idea  that  the  muckrakers  should  themselves  feel 
the  rake,  that  the  "trust-busters"  should  be  busted,  and  the 
stone-throwers  find  their  own  houses  are  made  of  glass.  "So 
many  of  the  magazines  have  dedicated  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honors  to  incessant  war  against  all  trusts." 
that  the  "innocent  bystander,"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Record,  •'must  be  perplexed  to  find  them  included  among  the 
defendants,  just  like  the  box-board  makers  and  the  wall-paper 
combine  and  all  the  rest."  "The  thought  is  too  terrible  to 
harbor."  exclaims  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  and  it  is  no 
less  painful  to  the  Washington  Post  "to  hear  that  there  is  a 
Magazine  Trust,  and  that  like  other  'bad'  trusts,  it  has  been 
proceeding  in  unlawful  restraint  of  trade."  Truly,  concludes 
the  Washington  paper,  "the  mighty  are  fallen  from  a  pedestal" 
— "what  is  to  happen  henceforth  when  trusts  need  further 
curbing?"  And  the  Sioux  ('ity  (la.)  Journal  must  needs  recall 
the  many  magazine  arguments  demanding  jail  sentences  for 
trust  heads,  and  asks  with  direful  emphasis:  "If  this 
is  the  right  treatment  for  the  men  who  conspire  to  raise  the 
price  of  our  sugar  and  oil.  why  is  it  not  equally  appropriate 
for  the  men  who  consi)ire  to  rai.se  the  cost  of  our  mental 
nourishment?" 

There  is.  however,  a  feeling  of  i)ity  in  the  sanctum  of 
the  Boston  Transcript,  and  one  of  its  editorial  writers  thus 
soliloquizes: 

"Alas,  poor  Sam  McriiM-(>!     We  knew  him,  judge;  a  fellow  of 


infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy.  .  .  .  Where  be  his  gibes 
now?  his  gambols,  his  songs?  his  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  reader  on  a  roar?  Not  one,  now,  to  mock  the 
district-attorney's  grinning?  Quite  chap-fallen?  Now  get  you 
to  the  judge's  chambers  and  tell  him,  let  the  advertising  be  inches 

thick,  to  this  favor  must  magazine  publishers  come 

"Meanwhile,  since  no  other  defender  promptly  appears  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  McClure,  Colonel  Harvey,  and  their  little  brothers, 
we  hasten  to  tender  them  the  distinguished  assurance  of  our 
profound  consideration.  We  love  them  for  some  of  the  enemies 
they  have  made." 

The  association  of  magazines  for  regulating  subscription 
prices,  known  as  the  Periodical  Clearing  House,  erroneously 
confounded  by  some  papers  with  the  Periodical  Publishers'  As- 
.soeiation,  which  conducted  the  fight  against  increased  postal 
rates,  is  doubly  attacked.  Mr.  Thomas  Wood  has  brought 
suit  for  $100,000  damages  because,  he  says,  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy has  completely  wTeeked  his  business  and  now  pre- 
vents him  from  carrying  out  existing  contracts.  The  Govern- 
ment civil  suit,  brought  by  District-Attorney  Wise,  charges 
unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  to  restrain  interstate 
trade  and  foreign  commerce  in  magazines  and  other  peri- 
odicals. The  defendants  named  are  the  Periodical  Clearing 
House,  its  directors,  Messrs.  Frank  N.  Doubleday,  Herbert  S. 
Houston,  Frederick  L.  Collins,  Charles  D.  Lanier  and  George 
\'on  Utassy,  and  the  following  constituent  companies: 

"Doubleday.  Page  &  Co.,  Crowell  Publi.shing  Company.  S.  S. 
McClure  Company.  Current  Literature  Publishing  Company. 
Phillips  Publishing  Company,  Harper  &  Brothers.  Leslie-Judge 
Company.  Review  of  Re\iews  Company.  International  Magazine 
Company,  New  Publication  Company.  Butterick  Publishing 
Company,  Standard  Fashion  Company.  New  Idea  Publishing 
Company,  Ridgeway  Company,  American  Home  Magazine 
Company,  Short  Stories  Company.  Limited." 

The  petition  alleges  that  the  Clearing  House  destroyed  com- 
petition in  the  nuigazine  "clubbing"  business  by  coercing  all 
the  principal  subscription  agencies  of  the  country  into  making 
contracts  with  it.  An  ofticial.  wholesale  price-list  was  sent  out, 
covering  about  o,(KK)  publications.  By  this,  it  is  charged,  all 
price-cutting  was  stopt  and  agents  were  comi>elIed  to  sell  at 
regular  prices  all  unlisted  publications.  To  enforce  this  agree- 
ment, it  is  said,  a  system'of  fines  was  worked  out  and  recalcitrant 
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agents  have  also  been  in  peril  of  losing  all  the  business  of  the 
associated  magazines. 

The  Clearing  House,  is,  however,  defined  by  its  president, 
Mr.  Houston,  as  "merely  an  association  of  periodical  publishers 
formed  to  aid  in  maintaining  fair  and  equitable  conditions 
among  the  subscription  agencies."  It  has  "never  sought  to 
increase  prices,  but  has  pursued  the  directly  opposite  policy  of 
trying  to  avoid  reductions  from  the  regular  subscription  to  the 
point  of  demoralization."  As  quoted  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Houston  continues: 

"We  have  felt  that  this  was  a  legal  and  proper  thing  to  do, 
but  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  we  took  the  matter 
up  through  our  attorney,  Frederick  R.  Kellogg,  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  Washington.  An  attorney  was  as- 
signed by  the  Department  to  make  a  careful  examination  of 
all  of  our  contracts  and  plans.  We  turned  over  all  records  and 
everything  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  Clearing  House, 
and  we  received  assurances  that  thsre  was  nothing  that  trans- 
grest  any  law  either  in  letter  or  in  spirit. 

"I  think  we  have  a  right  to  feel  that  we  have  done  everything 
that  law-abiding  citizens  could  do,  first  to  find  out  what  the  law 
was,  and  secondly,  to  carefully  follow  it." 

"If  that  is  treason,  let  the  Government  make  the  most  of 
it!"  declares  Mr.  John  A.  Sleicher  at  the  close  of  a  similar 
explanation  appearing  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  Whereat 
the  New  York  Times  remarks: 

"Why,   no   counsel   for   the  wickedest   trust   that  ever  was 


could  improve  on  that  for  a  complete  guide  as  to  how  trusts 
work.  No  wonder  these  gentlemen  are  on  their  defense  along 
with  the  villains  of  the  Steel  Trust,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  .  .  .  Let  these  physicians  heal  themselves,  and 
then  resume  the  task  of  reforming  the  rest  of  us," 

The  charge  that  the  magazines  in  the  combination  tried  to 
regulate  the  prices  of  magazines  not  in  the  agreement  seems  a 
vital  point  to  the  Newark  News,  which  adds: 

"This,  according  to  the  Government's  petition,  has  not  re- 
ceived the  enthusiastic  approval  of  all  hands  among  magazine 
publishers,  the  reasons  for  discontent  being,  apparently,  pretty 
obvious.  The  system  of  fining,  said  to  be  in  vogue  as  a  Periodical 
Clearing  House  measure,  would  seem  to  be  a  subject  also  re- 
paying some  careful  investigation.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  the  ques- 
tion arises  whether  Governmental  scrutiny  of  magazines  may 
have  any  bearing  on  recent  magazine  mergers," 

The  courage  and  consistency  of  the  Taft  administration  in 
bringing  this  suit  is  the  subject  of  favorable  comment  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  Chicago  Record-Herald,  and  Harrisburg 
Telegraph.     To  quote  the  Pennsylvania  paper: 

"The  President's  proposed  postal  reformations  have  already 
made  him  unpopular  in  the  magazine  woHd  and  his  demand 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  Periodical  Clearing  House  will 
probably  finish  him  in  that  quarter  unless,  as  is  barely  pos- 
sible, this  new  exhibition  of  courage  and  absolute  impartiality 
may  make  him  stronger  with  the  people  than  the  magazines 
themselves.' 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  tobacco  trust  doesn't  ask  a  rehearing ;  it  has  heard  enough. — Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 

Amateub  writers  whose  articles  have  been  rejected  are  convinced  that 
there  is  a  magazine  trust. — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

I F  La  Follette  runs  for  the  presidency  as  fast  as  he  has  run  away  from 
reciprocity,  he  may  catch  it. — Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union. 

It  must  break  the  hearts  of  baseball  magnates  to  think  of  London's  7,000- 
000  inhabitants  out  on  the  street  with  nowhere  to  go. — Chicago  News. 

Americans  who  attended  the  coronation  may  now  come  back  and  figure 
out  some  new  scheme  to  take  money  away  from  those  who  could  not  afford 
to  attend. — Baltimore  Sun. 

WooDRow  Wilson  says  he  is  two  kinds  of  a  Democrat.  He  will  have 
to  be  more  kinds  than  that  if  he  is  going  to  get  the  support  of  all  the  varie- 
ties.— St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

A  PROFESSOR  of  chemistry  stopt  a  runaway  horse  by  throwing  am- 
monia in  its  face.  As  a  last  resort  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  this  method 
on  the  Democratic  House. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Whatever  money  we  contribute  hereafter  to  the  cause  of  missions 
we  shall  stipulate  is  to  be  spent  among  the  milliners  who  make  the  hats 
for  American  women. — Los  Angeles  Herald. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Governor  Deneen,  of  Illinois,  vetoed  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting newspapers  from  publishing  details    of   crimes    and  executions. 
The  Governor  doesn't  propose  to  protect  the 
Illinois     legislators. — Rochester      Union      and 
Advertiser. 

Just  when  Jack  Johnson  is  having  the  time 
of  his  life  in  London,  with  everything  heart 
could  wish  for  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
England  to  provide  it,  Texas  sends  word  that 
it  is  harvesting  140,000,000  watermelons. — 
Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

A  Chicago  man  who  wants  a  divorce 
alleges  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
twenty-two  weeks  after  his  wife  had  hit  him 
on  the  jaw  with  her  list.  People  who  are 
looking  for  a  "white  man's  hope"  should  in- 
vestigate this  case. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"He  was  a  main  ventricle  of  Iowa's  heart 
when  he  stood  four-square  to  the  many  winds 
that  blew  against  the  comer-stone  of  his 
party's  temple,"  says  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat.  Aside  from  our  esteemed  contem- 
porary's mixt  metaphor,  it  appears  that  this 
gentleman,  whoever  he  is,  must  be  some  citi- 
zen.— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


"The  nation  is  safe,' 
Journal. 


says  Justice  Harlan.     Not  a  bad  umpire. — Dayton 
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SeiTor  Madeho  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  iS  such  a  thing  as  carrying 
this  revolution  business  altogether  too  far, — Los  Angeles  Express. 

Andy  Carnegie  says  he  knows  nothing  of  any  steel  trust.  Andy  must 
wonder  where  those  dividends  are  coming  from. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

One  good  idea  of  a  perfectly  courageous  person  is  the  man  who  dares 
ask  Senator  Lorimer,  these  days:  "Is  it  hot  enough  for  you?" — Cleveland 
Leader. 

After  calling  us  all  "brainless  bigots,"  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  coining 
to  this  country  to  lecture,  presuming,  no  doubt,  on  his  estimate  of  our  im- 
becility.— Dayton  Journal. 

There  are  1,178,317  more  females  than  males  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
woman-suffrage  movement  over  there  is  just  a  question  therefore  of  major- 
ity rule. — Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan,  while  we  are  setting  apart  special  days, 
to  have  a  "foreign  nobleman's  day,"  and  make  the  floral  emblem  the 
marigold? — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  average  politician  who  reads  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at 
Fourth  of  July  celebrations  would  have  considered  it  sociaUstic  if  he  had 
read  it  along  in  1776. — Atlanta  Journal. 

The  sugar  hearing,  the  steel  hearing,  and  the  magazine  hearing  indi- 
cate that  Uncle  Sam  is  getting  the  trusts  by 
the  ears. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Ir  Colonel  Roosevelt  would  let  out  the 
name  of  his  candidate  for  President,  and 
Colonel  Bryan  would  do  the  same,  it  might 
help  to  reduce  the  political  temperature  some- 
what.— Gainesville  Sun. 

Mr.  Wickersham  is  determined  not  to  per-' 
mit  the  magazine  trust  to  grind  the  faces  of 
the  poor.     Why  can't  it  be  reasonable,   Uke 
the  sugar  and  beef  and  steel  and  money  trusts? 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

A  SLIP  in  a  recent  issue,  saying  that  the 
battleship  Texas  was  being  built  at  Norfolk, 
has  aroused  intense  indignation  in  Newport 
News,  where  the  Texas  is  really  under  con- 
struction. No  less  an  official  than  the  Mayor 
has  written  us,  demanding  a  retraction,  under 
penalty  of  having  our  culpability  aired  in  the 
local  press,  "which  will  operate  deleteriously 
to  your  paper."  This  is  ton  much.  We  suc- 
cumb. The  Texas  is  being  built  in  Newport 
News.     We  ought  to  have  known  better. 


evious. 

the  Portland  Oregonian. 
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MAKING    WAR  SPELL  FAMINE 

FAMINE,  not  invasion,  is  at  present  England's  chief 
danger,  writes  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  a  statement  which 
he  explains  by  saying  that  in  time  of  war  the  Declaration 
of  London,  just  approved  by  Parliament,  would  bring  about  a 
condition  of  national  starvation.  The  Declaration  of  London  is 
a  treaty  signed  by  delegates  of  the  leading  naval  Powers  in  1908, 
and  promulgated  for  ratification  by  the  several  Governments 
concerned  in  1909.  Its  principal  provisions  relate  to  the 
disposal  of  captured  vessels  in  war  and  the  rule  of  contraband. 
The  provisions  objected  to  by  the  British  Tory  press  and  naval 
officers  occur  in  Article  34,  which  decrees  that  "foodstuffs 
are  liable  to  capture  if  they  are  consigned  to  a  fortified  place, 
or  other  place  serving  as  a  base  for  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy."  Yes,  declare  the  opponents,  but  every  port  in  England 
is  such  a  base!  The  other  article  whose  wisdom  is  much 
debated  is  49,  which  allows  the  sinking  or  destruction  of  neutral 
prizes  if  their  company  "involves  danger  to  the  safety  of  the 
warship  or  to  the  success  of  the  operations  in  which  it  is  engaged 
at  the  time."  Admiral  Beresford  thus  vehemently  specifies 
his  objections  in  a  letter  which  appears  in  several  English  papers: 

"One  hundred  and  two  flag  officers  have  condemned  the 
Declaration  of  London.  The  chambers  of  commerce,  the 
shipping  associations,  and  the  insurance  companies  have  con- 
demned it.  Our  most  eminent  jurists  have  emphatically  signified 
their  disapproval. 

"There  is  no  mystery  concerning  the  reasons  for  this  de- 
termined opposition.  They  reside  in  the  practical  effects  of 
the  Declaration  of  London  upon  British  sea-power,  and  they 
appeal  directly  to  the  personal  interest  of  every  British  subject. 

"The  danger  staring  this  country  in  the  face  if  the  Declara- 
tion of  London  is  ratified  is  not  invasion,  but  starvation. 

"Under  the  Declaration  of  London  belligerents  are  for  the 
first  time  legally  permitted  to  sink  neutral  vessels. 

"Under  the  Declaration  of  London  the  transformation  upon 
the  high  seas  of  merchantmen  into  warships  is  not  forbidden, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  illegal,  and  privateering  is  revived  in 
its  most  dangerous  form. 

"Take  these  two  clauses  together.  What,  upon  the  out- 
break of  war,  would  be  their  effect?  When  war  is  declared,  or, 
what  experience  shows  is  very  much  more  likely,  before  war  is 
declared,  the  merchant  vessels  of  a  foreign  Power,  having  been 
already  armed  and  secretly  organized  for  the  purpose,  become 
commerce-destroyers  infesting  every  sea.  Our  trade-routes 
could  bo  cut  in  a  moment.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
destruction  of  commerce  would  occur  whether  Great  Britain 
was  a  belligerent  or  not. 

"What  would  be  the  immediate  result?     Panic  in  this  countrj-, 


a  sharp  rise  of  prices,  and  the  refusal  of  shippers  to  allow  their 
cargoes  to  leave  port." 

The  London  Morning  Post  believes  that  under  this  Declara- 
tion "every  single  port  in  this  country  might  be  regarded  by 
the  enemy  as  a  base  of  supply,"  and  its  ratification  is  opposed, 
with  the  indorsement  of  the  first  living  naval  authority,  by 
The  Daily  Mail  (London),  as  follows: 

"As  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  to  imperil  the  food-supply  of 
our  workers  in  war,  the  Government  by  the  Declaration  of  Lon- 
don will  permit  foreign  cruisers  to  sink  our  steamers  when  two 
foreign  Powers  are  at  war,  and  will  allow  our  right  of  blockade 
to  be  hampered  by  new  restrictions.  In  Admiral  Mahan's 
words,  the  Declaration  of  London  draws  the  teeth  of  the  British 
Navy.  If  only  for  that  reason  the  opponents  of  the  Declaration 
in  the  House  of  Commons  must  .  .  .  stir  themselves  to  rouse 
the  nation  to  its  dangers." 

Yet  the  House  of  Commons,  which  is  supposed  to  express 
British  public  opinion,  p&ssed  the  bill  embodying  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  last  week,  and  refused,  by  a  vote  of  301  to 
231,  to  defer  action  ponding  a  report  by  a  committee  of  experts. 
The  attitude  of  the  United  States,  as  outlined  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  had  great  weight  with  the  members,  we  are  told.  He 
said  the  United  States  would  not  tolerate  interference  with  inter- 
national food  supplies,  and  pointed  out  that  we  have  a  fleet 
strong  enough  to  enforce  our  wishes.  Our  Government,  he 
added,  would  never  have  signed  the  Declaration  if  it  believed 
its  commerce  would  be  endangered.     He  continued: 

"The  United  States  has  been  no  reluctant  party  to  signing 
the  Declaration  of  London  and  the  Prize  Court  Convention. 
It  has  thereby  taken  a  deep  interest  in  promoting  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  prize  court,  and  in  its  view  acceptance 
of  the  Declaration  of  London  is  essential  to  the  estabUshment 
of  a  successful  working  international  prize  court. 

"The  belief  that  the  United  States  Government  regards  the 
policy  of  a  prize  court  convention  and  the  Declaration  of  London 
with  indifference  is  a  very  dangerous  misapprehension,  which 
it  would  remove  if  we  were  at  war  with  a  Continental  Power. 
That  Continental  Power,  knowing  perfectly  well  the  risk  and 
desiring  to  avoid  the  danger  of  any  friction  with  the  United 
States,  the  great  maritime  neutral  Power  interested  in  our  food 
supply  would  in  all  likelihood  prefer  to  accept  the  rules  of  the 
Declaration  of  London  and  be  prepared  to  refer  to  arbitration 
any  question  which  arises  with  regard  to  it." 

The  German  papers  approve  of  the  Declaration,  and  the 
semi-official  Koelnische  Zeitung,  the  Berliner  Tageblalt,  and 
Vossische  Zeitung  agree  that  it  marks  "a  great  advance  in  naval 
and  international  law."  The  Hamburger  Xachrichten  laughs  at 
the   British  admirals  and   the   British   newspapers   who   "have 


KEEPING    IT    WARM. 

Mr.  Taft — "They're  busy  just  now  over  on  the  other  side — 
guess  I'll  keep  this  egg  warm  ! " 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (I^ondon). 


HER    rORTT-FOCRTH     BIRTHDAT. 

Un<  IE  Sam — "Wall.   I  reckon  "twont   be  lontc  before  Miss 
Canada  will  celebrate  her  birthday  on  the  4th  of  July.  ' 

— Toronto  Sews. 
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WITH     I'IGTAIL     FUKLLD. 

Chinese  Buglers. 


NEUTRALIZATION,    OR        SHIRT-SLEEVE     DIPLOMACY. 

"He  Knox  best  who  Knox  last." 

— The  National  Review  (Shanghai). 


WITH    PIGTAIL    I  .\  1   LI.L^U. 

Chinese  Officers. 


painted  the  famine  specter  on  the  wall."     To  quote  the  words 
of  this  organ: 

"To  hear  English  admirals,  of  all  people,  sounding  a  warning 
against  privateering  and  piracy  is  very  rich.  Have  they  not 
always  been  the  first,  in  past  times,  coolly  to  brush  away  all 
sea  law  when  it  so  pleased  them,  and  never  shrink  from  the 
plainest  piracy?  Who  will  not  think  of  'wolves  in  sheep's 
clothing'  on  reading  their  protest?" — Translations  made  for 
The  Literakv  Digest. 


RUSSO-CHINESE  ANTAGONISM 

THE  PUBLIC  have  been  so  taken  up  with  the  question 
of  the  "open  door"  in  Manchuria,  American  influence 
in   Eastern  Asia,   and  Japanese   exparfsiveness   and   ex- 
pansion that  they  have  lost  sight  of  China  and  her  ever  present 
antagonist   Russia,  says  E.  J.   Dillon,   the  keen  oriental  corre- 
spondent,   in  The    Contemporary 
Review    (London).      Russia  and 
China    stand    like  two    bastions 
frowning    at   each  other    over  a 
narrow    strait.     It     used    to    be 
said  that  when  Chinese  factions 
engaged  in  battle,  they  were  care- 
fxil  to  be  so   far  apart  that  the 
bullets  fell   in   a   heap   together 
midway  between  the  two  armies. 
But  China  since  then  has  been 
bestirring     herself;     her    move- 
ments may  not  be  like  those  of 
the    West,    but   during  the  past 
three   years   marvelous  progress 
has  been  made.     China  has  be- 
come an  actual  menace  to  Rus- 
sia, says  Mr.  Dillon.     The  orna- 
mental army  of  China,  which  has 
hitherto  been  an  object  of  mere 

amusement  to  Europe,  is  on  its  "You're  not  really  cross  with  me, 

"No.  Russki  dear;   but  people  !/(' 
way   toward  beeommg   a  formi        fiuarreling  again."  7 


dable  force,  declares  this  writer,  alt  ho  still  sadly  deficient  in 
some  elements  of  efficiency.  Tho  "C^hina's  military  strength 
is  still  mu.sic  of  the  future,"  yet  "China  is  waking  up"  he 
declares,  and  continues: 

"If  China  becomes  a  military  Power,  then  Russian  aims, 
that  seemed  within  easy  distance  of  attainment,  will  fade  into 
the  infinite  void.  And  another  five  years  may  suffice  to  mark 
off  the  China  of  the  future  from  the  Celestial  Empire  of  the 
past.  Anything  that  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining guaranties  for  the  Chinaman's  good  behavior  in  coming 
years  must  therefore  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  There  is  no 
time  to  lose.  In  another  five  years  the  opportunity  maj^  have 
vanished.  Such  is  the  line  of  reasoning  which  is  commonly 
attributed  to  Russia  by  the  European  press.  I  can  not  believe 
it,  for  I  know  personally  most  of  the  Russian  statesmen  who 
deal  with  China,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  they  sincerely 
wish  to  live  in  peace  with  their  Mongolian  neighbor.  Cir- 
(nimstance,   however,   is  more  powerful  than  the  will  of  man, 

even  when  he  is  a  statesman." 


,  are  you.  pet?" 

//  talk;   and  they  say  we've  been 

Vic  National  Review  (Shanghai). 


But  however  formidable  the 
future  army  of  China  may  be, 
says  Mr.  Dillon,  the  present  force 
is  little  more  than  a  cardboard 
army : 

"Her  army  is  a  poorly  dis- 
ciplined band  of  badly  trained 
men.  The  human  stuff  out  of 
which  it  is  made  may  be  ex- 
cellent, altho  this  is  true  only  in 
part;  but  every  military  quality 
the  cultivation  of  which  depends 
upon  the  expenditure  of  money 
is  lacking  sadly.  I  have  spoken 
many  times  with  foreign  officers 
from  China,  among  whom  were 
Japanese  instructors,  on  the 
embryonic  army  which  the  lat- 
ter helped  to  create,  and  they 
shook  their  heads  or  shrugged 
their  shoulders.  Not  only  is 
there  no  army  worthy  of  the 
name,  but  there  is  little  hope  of 
one.      On    this    subject     1     have 
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"  THE   THIN  YELLOW   LINE   OF  HEROES." 

China  has  now  two  armies,  one  numbering  some  500,000.  that  is  ancient  and  ineffleicnt.  antl  another  consi.sting  of  160.000  well-trained 
effeetivo  men,  .schooled  in  up-to-date  warfare,  and  officered  by  men  who  have  .studied  in  military  colleges  abroad,  says  the  London  Graphic. 
The.se  troops  are  all  armed  with  modern  rifles  and  rapid-flring  artillery.    But  Mr.  Dillon  says  it  is  a  mere  cardboard  affair. 


closely  questioned  several  first-class  authorities,  and  the  ver- 
dict they  pronounct!  is  the  same.  Review  troops  there  are,  and 
they  cut  a  smart  figure  on  the  field  of  maneuvers;  but  to  such 
powerful  armies  as  that  of  Japan,  the  Chinese  troops  bear 
approximately  the  same  relation  as  do  their  painted  card- 
board cannons  to  the  most  formidable  artillery  of  to-day. 
And  their  finances  are  still  so  tangled  that  even  Japan  can  lend 
China  money." 


OUR  NAVAL  VISIT  TO   RUSSIA 

SOMETHING  far  more  than  a  mere  act  of  courtesy  is  seen 
by  the  Russian  press  in  the  visit  of  our  naval  squadron 
at  Cronstadt  in  June.  It  reminds  them  of  the  visit  of 
the  Russian  ships  to  New  York  harbor  during  the  darkest  days 
of  our  Ci\al  War,  when  we  were  in  sore  need  of  friends.  Russia 
is  our  "traditional  friend,"  they  say,  and  in  the  present  rivalry 
in  the  Orient  they  argue  that  we  should  naturally  side  with 
Russia  rather  than  with  Japan.  While  our  ships  were  at 
Cronstadt,  the  Government  provided  a  Russian  jacky  as  guide 
and  companion  for  every  American  .sailor,  and  if  bluejackets 
only  wrote  treaties,  we  should  now  very  likelj'  find  ourselves 
in  a  hard-and-fast  alliance  with  the  Czar.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
Russian  opinion  from  tlie  Hiclrh  (St.  Petersburg),  written  the 
day  iM'fore  our  ships  arrived: 

"The  reception  awaiting  the  American  sailors  will,  of  course, 
be  worthy  of  the  great  Republic  beyond  the  seas  represented 
by  our  guests;  worthy  also  of  the  feelings  of  friendship  and 
sympathy  which  have  so  long  drawn  Russia  and  the  United 
States  together. 

"If  during  the  last  decade  these  traditions,  owing  to  tempo- 
rary international  complications,  have  been  .somewhat  weakened, 
this  period  of  involuntary  estrangement  may  now  be  considered 
as  ended. 

"Not  only  the  moral  ties  of  the  past,  btit  also  the  political 
interests  of  the  present — and  especially  those  of  the  future — 
require  a  closer  alinement  of  Russia  and  America. 

"We  feel  sure  that  events  transpiring  in  the  Far  East  will  more 
and  more  confirm  this  view;  that,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
it  will  soon  become  one  of  the  controlling  principles  of  our 
politics. 

"Such  a  political  course  will  rest  not  on  diplomatic  considera- 
tions alone,  but  will  derive  much  stipport  from  the  Russian 
people  everywhere,  who  will  warmly  welcome  any  new  step 
calculated  to  draw  us  closer  to  the  great  American  nation." 

The  Russian  press  candidly  admit  that  their  Government 
was  with  us  when  the  United  States  and  Japan  came  so  near 
to  a  -serious  difference  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  we  read  that 
"Russia  is  eager  to  take  full  advantage  of  whatever  breach 
that  episode  may  have  caused  between  America  and  Japan." 
Further: 


"The  American  Republic,  despite  its  free  political  institu- 
tions and  a  form  of  government  so  unlike  our  own,  has  always 
elicited  interest,  appreciation,  and  respect  among  intelligent 
Russians.  The  tragical  moments  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  have  always  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Russian  people.  And  the  American  nation  has  recip- 
rocated as  heartily  in  Russia's  trying  years.  In  the  depths  of 
Russia  the  memory  is  still  alive  how  in  1891-92,  under  the  proud 
starry  flag  of  the  Republic,  American  grain  was  being  for- 
warded to  starving  Russian  villages. 

"Rtissian  liberal  circles  well  know  and  appreciate  the  sincere 
.sympathy  with  which  America  watches  the  rejuvenation  of 
Russia  on  the  basis  of  freedom  and  justice. 

"The  future  wall  yet  requite  both  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  for  their  part  in  the  negotiations  at 
Portsmouth  at  a  time  when  Russian  prestige  was  sorely  tried. 

"And  despite  all  warnings  coming  from  timid  publicists  fear- 
ful of  too  strong  an  expression  of  sympathy,  the  people  will 
recall  these  very  facts  while  American  sailors  are  enjoying 
Russian  hospitality." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter.\rv 
Digest. 


THE  BAN   ON  COLORED  JAPANESE   TEA 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  has  lately  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  colored  .Japanese  teas.  That  this  measure  is  a 
severe  blow  to  Japan  can  be  understood  when  it  is 
remembered  that,  next  to  silk,  tea  is  the  most  important  Japanese 
export  to  the  United  States.  In  the  words  of  the  Tokyo  Asahi, 
"the  question  of  whether  Japanese  tea  will  be  able  to  hold  the 
American  market  is  a  question  of  life  and  death  to  the  tea 
industry  of  the  country."  How  the  Japanese  tea  traders  have 
come  to  color  tea  is  explained  bj-  this  journal,  which  says  the 
methods  of  the  farmers  who  grow  tea  are  so  crude  as  to  cause 
a  great  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  leaves  they  pr(>- 
pare.  To  remedy  this  defect,  the  dealers  have  had  to  recure 
and  color  the  leaves,  thus  hoping  to  introduce  uniformity  and 
make  their  goods  attractive  to  foreign  consumers.     But: 

"The  necessity  of  abandoning  the  practise  of  coloring  was 
perceived  long  before  the  issuance  of  the  prohibitory  order  of 
the  American  Government,  and  various  devices  were  suggested 
and  tried  with  a  view  to  doing  away  with  the  practise.  But  these 
contrivances  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  the  dealers  continued 
the  old  practise  in  spite  of  earnest  remonstrances  of  the 
exporters." 

The  Asahi  scotTs  at  the  idea  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  regard 
the  American  measure  as  a  sort  of  boycott  on  Japanese  goods, 
and  asserts  that  any  practise  which  is  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  hygiene  must  be  abandoned,  once  and  for  all.  if  Japanese 
tea  is  to  hold  its  own  in  the  face  of  the  formidable  rivalrj'  ofifered 
by    Ceylon  tea.       The    Chugai    Shogyo,    a   Tokyo    commercial 
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newspaper,  while  regarding  the  American  measure  as  a  "death- 
blow" to  makers  of  cheap  teas,  believes  that  the  producers  of 
high-grade  teas  will  suffer  no  loss  from  the  prohibition.  De- 
scribing the  process  of  coloring  cheap  teas,  the  Jiji  (Tokyo)  says: 

"The  method  of  coloring  tea  leaves  was  imported  from  China, 
where  it  had  been  in  practise  for  centuries.  To  make  low- 
grade  teas  appear  attractive,  about  two  ounces  of  Prussian  blue 
is  mixt  with  100  pounds  of  leaves.  As  a  pound  of  such  leaves 
usually  makes  about  200  cups  of  beverage,  the  quantity  of  blue 
which  a  tea-drinker  imbibes  with  a  cup 
of  tea  can  readily  be  estimated.  The 
pernicious  practise  was  not  confined  to 
the  makers  of  low-grade  teas;  some  of 
the  makers  of  high-priced  teas,  tempted 
by  the  facilities  offered  by  the  coloring, 
did  not  scruple  to  mix  colored  inferior 
leaves  with  uncolored  leaves  of  superior 
quality." 

The  Jiji  urges  both  the  Exporters' 
Association  and  the  Government  to  en- 
force strict  inspection  to  prevent  any 
export  of  colored  teas. — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WILLIAM  II.  AND  THE 
SOCIALISTS 

IN  PROCLAIMING  his  belief  that 
Germany's  Socialists  are  "not  so 
black  as  they  are  painted,"  WiUiam 
II.  calls  attention  to  a  change  in  his 
own  attitude  which  foreign  dailies  have 
noted  for  some  little  time.  The  German 
ruler  seems  to  be  "moving  wdth  the 
red"  as  a  clerical  daily  abroad  puts 'it. 
Red  is  the  European  journalistic 
catch-word  for  Socialism,  while  black  is 
the  color  of  clericalism.  William  II., 
observes  the  Socialist  Avanti  (Rome), 
will  always  be  black,  never  red.  This 
impression  that  his  Majesty  has  not 
become  more  sympathetic  in  his  atti- 
tude to  Socialism  is  shared  by  European 
Socialist  organs  generally,  especially  by 
papers  like  the  Berlin  Vorwaerts  and  the 
Paris  Humanitc.  Dailies  of  the  liberal 
school,  such  as  the  Independance  Beige  (Brussels) ,  put  the  matter 
in  this  fashion: 

"No  one  outside  the  court  circle  in  Berlin  has  ever  known 
just  what  William  II.  thinks  of  the  Socialists.  His  opposition 
to  them  has  been  somewhat  spirited,  to  be  sure.  The  whole 
world  is  familiar  with  his  Majesty's  reference  to  the  Socialists 
of  Germany  as  men  without  a  country.  But  we  must  remember 
that  the  words  of  the  German  Emperor  are  not  quoted  accurately 
always.  It  often  happens  that  his  language  is  distorted  through 
the  separation  of  a  phrase  from  its  context.  Again,  his  Majesty 
may  say  one  thing  to-day  and  believe  something  entirely  different 
in  a  week.  His  ideas  change  as  do  the  ideas  of  other  men.  He 
cherishes  no  such  resentment  against  progress  as  the  Socialist 
leaders  would  have  us  believe.  He  is  above  all  else  a  shrewd 
politician  who  can  make  combinations  in  the  Reichstag  with 
speed  and  skill. 

"It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  however,  or  to  infer,  that  the 
German  Emperor  has  the  slightest  intention  to  enter  into  any 
pact  with  the  Socialists  in  the  Reichstag.  He  does  not  need 
them.  But  time  has  taught  him  that  what  in  Germany  is 
Socialism  becomes  in  some  land  less  militarized  than  Germany 
a  mild  form  of  liberalism.  Perhaps  that  is  what  William  II. 
means  by  his  recent  references  to  Socialists." 

It  is  to  the  influence  of  the  German  Crown  Prince  that  the 
London  dailies  are  inclined  to  attribute  his  Majesty's  new  mood 


A     FUTURE    GERMAN     EMPEROR    IN     MARBLE. 

This  clever  and  unconventional  statue  of  Prince 
William,  eldest  son  of  Germany's  Crown  Prince,  was 
made  to  the  order  of  the  boy's  mother  as  a  birthday 
gift  to  his  father  on  May  6.  The  little  Prince  him- 
self was  five  years  old  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
statue  is  34  inches  tall,  and  a  replica  has  been  made 
by  the  sculptor  for  the  National  Gallery  in  Berlin. 


of  tolerance  to  Socialism.  The  London  News,  understands 
that  the  German  Crown  Prince  has  gained  great  influence  over 
his  somewhat  dictatorial  parent.  Now  the  Crown  Prince  affects 
a  more  liberal  society  than  his  father  ever  cared  for.  The 
Crown  Prince  meets  journalists,  authors,  artists,  and  men  of 
affairs.  He  has  become  in  some  sense  a  delegate  of  his  father's, 
one  with  the  right  to  speak  for  the  Emperor.  This  is  not  the 
general  idea.  Europe  has  been  led  to  infer  that  friction  exists 
between  father  and  son.     That  may  be  true  at  times,  but  it  is 

not  the  prevailing  temper  of  the  im- 
perial pair.  The  Crown  Prince  is  a 
careful  reader  of  all  journals — even  of 
so  radical  a  sheet  as  the  Berlin  Zukunft. 
He  strove  to  eradicate  from  his  father's 
mind  many  ideas  generated  in  the  court 
circle.  Hence,  if  the  London  News  is 
correctly  informed,  the  Crown  Prince 
has  brought  about  a  change  of  heart  in 
the  Emperor,  so  far  as  the  Socialists  are 
concerned.  There  is  yet  another  point 
of  view  from  which  the  German  Em- 
peror's attitude  can  be  estimated,  and 
that  is  supplied  in  the  Paris  Temps: 

"Many  persons,  otherwise  weU  in- 
formed, assume  that  William  II.  is  a 
military  autocrat.  That  theory  is  put 
forth  in  England  very  freely  and  very 
erroneously.  Even  as  King  of  Prussia, 
WiUiam  II.  is  strictly  bound  by  the  con- 
stitution of  that  country.  He  can  not 
act  at  his  will  and  pleasure.  He  must 
submit  like  the  humblest  of  his  subjects 
to  the  edicts  of  the  courts.  There  is  no 
absolutism  in  all  Germany  so  far  as 
WiUiam  II.  is  concerned.  Even  as  com- 
mander of  the  Army  he  is  bound  by 
the  strictest  code,  which  he  dare  not 
violate. 

"The  world  may  have  a  different 
idea,  but  that  is  due  partly  to  the  free- 
dom of  utterance  enjoyed  by  the  Em- 
peror and  partly  to  misconception  of 
the  governmental  system  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Even  had  his  Majesty 
said  against  the  Socialists  all  that  sen- 
sational daUies  report,  the  words  need 
not  be  taken  so  seriously.  It  is  out  of 
the  power  of  the  Emperor  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  Socialism  in  his  dominions. 
His  hostility  to  Socialism  has  not 
prejudiced  the  party  and  his  favor 
would  not  necessarily  help  it.  William  II.  was  something  of  a 
Socialist  in  his  youth  and  we  all  go  back  to  our  first  love." 

It  seems  to  the  Berlin  Kreuz  Zeitung,  a  Conservative  daily 
in  close  touch  with  the  court,  that  there  exists  in  the  foreign 
press  a  tacit  conspiracy  or  understanding  on  the  subject  of 
Emperor  William.  He  is  to  be  painted  in  glaring  hues  as  an 
autocrat.  This  idea  is  most  sedulously  propagated  in  England 
and  from  England  it  is  reflected  throughout  the  United  States. 
Every  word  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  Emperor  is 
consequently  twisted  or  magnified  until  it  loses  all  semblance 
of  its  original  significance.  The  Berlin  daily  refers  to  such 
themes  as  the  Army,  the  Navy,  religious  faith,  and  Socialism 
by  way  of  illustrating  the  misconceptions  of  the  world  regarding 
the  German  Emperor.  If  his  Majesty  ventures  upon  a  casual 
remark  relative  to  any  one  of  these  subjects,  it  is  elaborated 
into  a  thesis  to  the  effect  that  Germany  is  sinking  to  the  level 
of  a  Turkish  satrapy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Emperor 
says  a  word  favorable  to  some  theory  of  religion  or  politics, 
the  world  is  told  that  his  Majesty  has  once  more  changed  his 
variable  mind.  More  than  half  the  words  attributed  to  him, 
we  read  further,  are  misquoted  because  they  are  flagrant  breaches 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  the  discretion  of  a  guest. 


FIRELESS  LOCOMOTIVES   FOR   HAULING 

EXPLOSIVES 

THE  NAVY  DEPARTMENT  of  the  United  States  has 
for  eleven  years  used  comprest-air  locomotives  in  naval 
magazines  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  The 
advantages  of  this  type  of  locomotive  for  service  at  magazines 
containing  large  quantities  of  explosives  arc  e\'ident,  as  there 
is  nothing  about  such  an  engine  warmer  than  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  and  it  gives  out  nothing  but  pure  air.  The  loco- 
motives employed  for  this  service,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in 
Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York,  June),  have 
been  of  various  sizes,  from  six  to  thirty  tons.  The  last  and 
largest  was  d  jlivered  to  the  United  States  Naval  Magazine  at 
Hingham,  Mass.,  last  November.     We  read: 

"In  operation  the  locomotive  is  charged  at  either  charging- 
station  in  about  two  and  one-half  minutes,  and  with  its  maxi- 
mum pressure  of  800  pounds  it  will  travel  a  distance  of 
about  four  miles  over  the  reservation  railroad,  hauling  four  or 
five  standard  freight  cars.  The  reservation  railroad  consists 
of  9,600  feet  of  main  line,  with  numerous  short  branches  to  shell- 
houses,  magazines,  and  the  power-house.  One  terminal  connects 
with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  at  West 
Hingham,  and  the 
other  is  on  the  wharf 
in  a  tidal  river. 

"The  locomotive  is 
used  for  hauling  am- 
munition from  the 
side  track  to  the 
magazines  and  shell- 
houses,  and  from 
them  to  the  wharf 
for  delivery  to  the 
ships  of  the  Navy. 
.  .  .  An  ordinary 
charge  for  the  loco- 
motive is  15,000  cubic 
feet  of  free  air,  so 
that  either  compressor 
will  supply  about  six 
charges  per  day  of 
eight  hours,  sufficient 
to  move  the  locomo- 
tive, with  its  ordinary 
service  loads,  a  dis- 
tance of  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  miles. 
With  both  compres- 
sors in  operation  the 
locomotive  could  travel  from  forty  to  fifty  miles  under  the 
same  conditions." 

One  of  the  features  of  this  engine  is  the  "  interheater "  used 
for  raising  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  thus  giving  it  more 
power,  after  it  leaves  the  high-pressure  cylinder  and  before  it 
enters  the  low-pressure  cylinder.  In  steam-engines  \A'ith  inter- 
heaters,  the  steam  must  have  heat  from  the  boiler  applied 
directly  to  it,  but  in  the  air  locomotive  the  air  is  so  cold  when 
it  leaves  one  cylinder  that  it  may  be  heated  simply  by  thorough 
contact  with  the  outer  atmosphere.     This  is  how  it  is  done: 

"The  air  in  its  passage  from  the  high-  to  the  low-pressure 
cylinder  travels  longitudinally  through  the  interheater  in  a 
zig-zag  line  back  and  forth  across  the  tubes  with  which  the 
interheater  is  filled.  The  exhaust  from  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
is  utilized  to  create  a  draft  through  the  interheater  tubes,  thus 
bringing  large  quantities  of  atmospheric  air  into  close  contact 
with  the  refrigerated  air  from  the  exhaust  of  the  high-pressure 
cylinder. 

"  In  this  apparatus  practically  all  of  the  heat  lost  due 
to  the  work  done  in  the  liigh-pressure  cylinder  is  restored  and 
the  air  is  delivered  to  the  valve  chest  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder 
at  practically  atmospheric  temperature." 


And  as  to  the  expense  of  operating  this  peculiar  machine, 
we  read: 

"It  may  be  remarked  that  while  the  advantages  of  this  type 
of  locomotive  are  so  great  for  this  character  of  service  as  to 
justify  a  considerable  expenditure  in  first  cost  and  operating 
expense  in  order  to  obtain  the  insurance  which  an  absolute 
absence  of  fire  secures,  an  analysis  of  the  plant  shows  that  for 
intermittent  shifting  service  with  a  limited  mileage,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  operate  so  powerful  a  locomotive  with  less  ex- 
penditure for  power." 


Courtesy  of  "  R:uhv:iy  :iiid  Louomolive  Ellgineeriujf , "  New  Vori;. 

FIRELESS   LOCOMOTIVE   USED   IN 


WHY   THE    MOON   BLUSHES   IN   ECLIPSE 

THE  FACT  THAT  the  pale  Diana  is  suffused  with  a 
pink  glow  during  eclipse  has  been  noted  more  by  scien- 
tists than  by  the  poets.  The  latter  have  seldom  referred 
to  this  tint  which  comes  over  the  face  of  the  moon  when  our 
shadow  hides  her  from  the  light  of  the  sun.  When  they  refer 
to  this  color  at  all,  they  say  the  moon  "looks  bloody  on  the 
earth,"  and  call  it  an  omen  of  terrible  things.  It  is  a  time 
when  "meteors  fright  the  fijced  stars  of  heaven"  and  "lean- 
looked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change."  As  if  this  were  not 
bad  enough,  "rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap," 

something  like  a  scene 
in  Wall  Street,  per- 
haps, after  a  Supreme 
Court  decision.  So 
WTote  Shakespeare. 
Scientists  \dew  the 
matter  more  coldly. 
The  tints  observed  on 
the  moon's  disk  when 
she  is  eclipsed  by 
the  earth's  shadow 
thrown  upon  her  have 
been  recentlj'  studied 
bj-  several  French  as- 
tronomers, who  have 
put  forth  some  inter- 
esting theories  to  ac- 
count for  them.  The 
,.,.,  matter,  which  is  not 
yet  definitely  cleared 
A  POWDER-AND-SHELL    MAGAZINE.  up,    is   discust  in    La 

Nature  (Paris,  May 
6)  by  J.  Mascart.  Since  remote  antiquity,  says  this  -wTiter,  it 
has  been  noticed  that  during  total  or  partial  eclipses  of  our  satel- 
lite, the  eclipsed  part  of  the  moon  (that  which  is  plunged  in 
the  earth's  shadow),  instead  of  disappearing  completely,  is 
often  colored  %vith  reddish  tints,  varying  from  dark  red  to  coppery 
brown,  altho  the  phenomenon  is  variable  and  capricious.  He 
goes  on: 

"It  was  necessary  to  wait  until  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its 
})rogress  in  physics,  to  obtain  a  precise  idea  of  these  appearances. 
White  light  is  a  mixture,  resulting  from  divers  colored  radiations; 
and  if  in  the  media  traversed  by  it.  capable  of  exerting  selective 
absorption,  the  blue  and  violet,  rays  are  obstructed  more  than 
others,  the  compound  light  will  have  a  red  tint.  The  quality 
of  thus  absorbing  blue  and  violet  is  known  to  be  possest  by 
water  vapor;  this  is  why.  \ery  generally,  the  stars  look  red 
on  the  horizon;  it  is  also  why  the  red  colorof  the  earth's  shadow 
is  due  to  the  passage  or  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rajs  in  the 
layers  of  our  atmosphere  nearest  the  ground  and  thus  most 
highly  charged  with  water  vapor. 

"Sometimes,  it  is  true,  in  certain  eclipses,  the  eclipsed  part 
of  the  moon  disappears  completely  and  no  coloratvan  at  all  can 
be  observed.  Probably  this  fa<?t  depends  on  exceptional  opacity 
of    the    terrestrial   atmosphere,    for    example,  on   quantities  of 
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volcanic  asli  in  suspension.  Various  authors,  notably  Flam- 
marion,  have  believed  it  possible  to  show  that  eclipses  of  this 
kind  almost  always  follow  intense  volcanic  eruptions. 

"But  still  more  minute  observations  may  be  made;  in  a  large 
nuinlxT  of  eclipses  there  may  be  seen  a  gray  or  grayish  blue 

circle  around  this  reddish 
shadow,  melting  gradually  in- 
to it;  thus,  on  its  exterior  sur- 
face, for  a  certain  thickness, 
the  cone  of  the  earth's  shadow 
must  be  blue  and  not  red. 
Now,  altho  the  authorities 
agree  pretty  well  in  their  ex- 
planation of  the  red  central 
part  of  the  eclipsed  moon,  it 
is  not  so  for  the  blue  color; 
there  have  been  divers  hy- 
potheses, but  none  appears 
entirely  satisfactory. 

"Baldet  proposes,  quite 
logically,  to  have  recourse  to 
a  mechanism  of  the  same  kind 
to  explain  both  colors — the 
red  and  the  blue.  The  blue 
tint  comes  from  the  solar 
raj's  that  have  traversed  the 
most  elevated  regions  of  our 
atmosphere  with  a  minimum 
of  refraction,  Avhich  keeps 
them  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  shadow  cone;  now  in  the 
higher  atmosphere  the  air  is 
very  dry,  and  this  absence 
of  water  vapor  suffices  to 
explain  the  lack  of  red  colora- 
tion. We  must  go  further 
back,  however,  to  legitimize 
the  characteristic  blue  band. 
Certain  gases,  absorbing  par- 
ticularlj'  the  red  rays,  play 
a  prominent  part  and  give 
a  blue  predominance  to  the  final  tint;  this  selective  absorp- 
tion is  met  with  in  ozone,  in  particular;  and  as  ozone  is  relatively 
more  abundant  in  the  high  regions  than  near  the  ground,  we 
see  clearly  a  mechanism  precisely  the  opposite  of  that  which 
operates  on  rays  that  pass  near  the  ground. 

"The  explanation  is  quite  plausible.  The  spectroscope,  ap- 
plied during  eclipses  to  the  study  of  these  two  lunar  tints,  will 
decide  definitely;  and  we  shall  then  know  whether  the  colors 
on  the  eclipsed  moon  must  be  regarded  as  explained." — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Illustr.'xtioii.s  with  this  arriile  useti  by  courtesy  of  ■*  The 
Ainerit-an  Magazine." 

SHE    STUDIED    LANGUAGES    AT   THREE. 

Lina  Wright  Berle  began  by  learn- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 


AT  LAST  A  SURE   BLOOD-TEST 

THE  NEW  serum  test  for  the  detection  of  the  source  of 
blood-stains,  which  has  been  noted  several  times  in 
these  columns  during  recent  years,  has  reached  the 
stage  of  direct  appUcabihty  in  practise,  we  are  told  by  a  \\Titer 
in  The  Hospital  (London).  A  practical  demonstration  given 
recently  at  the  serological  laboratories  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Public  Health  is  thus  described  by  that  paper: 

"In  testing  the  nature  of  a  blood-stain  thought  to  be  human, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  dried  blood-stain  was  scraped  from  the 
cloth  upon  which  it  had  been  found  and  transferred  to  a  test- 
tube  containing  normal  saline  solution.  Into  a  second  tube  was 
put  a  more  dilute  solution  than  that  in  the  first.  Into  other 
tubes  were  put  small  quantities  of  blood  derived  from  a  horse, 
pig,  and  an  ox  respectively  as  controls.  Some  antihuman  serum 
— that  is  to  say  serum  derived  from  a  rabbit  into  which  4iuman 
blood  had  been  injected  under  the  special  conditions — was  then 
put  into  each  of  the  tubes,  with  the  result  that  the  first  and 
second  gave  the  specific  reaction,  while  those  containing  blood 
derived  from  animals  other  than  man,  gave  no  reaction  at  all. 
The  test  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  white  cloudy  ring  which 
appears  almost  at  once  in  the  strong  solution,  but  only  after  a 
minute  or  two  in  the  weaker. 

"The  great  point  about  the  test  is  that  it  is  specific.  If  a 
rabbit  has  been  injected  with  the  blood  of  an  ox,  its  serum  may 
be  spoken  of  as  'antiox  serum,'  and  when  mixt  with  a  solution 
derived  from  ox  blood  it  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  this. 


but  gives  none  with  human  blood,  horse  blood,  pig  blood,  and 
so  on;  similarly  if  a  rabbit  has  been  injected  with  dog  blood 
under  special  circumstances  the  serum  of  that  rabbit  may  be 
described  as  'antidog  serum,'  and  if  it  is  put  into  a  series  of 
tubes  containing  solutions  of  blood  derived  from  various  animal 
sources  it  will  give  the  precipitin  reaction  only  in  that  tube 
which  contains  blood  derived  from  a  dog,  and  so  on.  Sensiti- 
zing the  rabbits  is  rather  a  laborious  process,  but  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  a  series  of  rabbits  of  which  the  first  may  for  instance 
supply  antihuman,  the  second  antihorse,  the  third  antiox  serum, 
the  fourth  antipig  serum,  and  so  on,  so  that  in  a  case  of  doubt 
as  to  the  exact  source  of  a  given  blood-stain  it  may  in  this  way 
be  possible  to  determine  not  merely  whether  it  is  mammalian 
or  whether  it  is  derived  from  human  or  an  animal  source,  but 
even  the  exact  animal  from  which  it  has  come.  The  far-reach- 
ing importance  of  this  in  cases  of  supposed  murder  is  very 
obvious." 


THE  SECRET  OF   PRECOCITY 

IF  WE  ARE  to  believe  the  proud  fathers  and  mothers  of 
precocious  boys  and  girls  quoted  by  Mr.  H.  Addington 
Bruce  in  the  current  A  merican  Magazine,  the  secret  of 
such  phenonlenal  mental  development  lies  in  early  training. 
The  theories  of  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  whose  son  entered  Harvard 
with  advanced  standing  at  the  age  of  eleven,  have  been  given 
to  the  public  through  magazine  interviews  and  a  recent  essay 
by  the  professor  himself.  But  he  is  not  the  only  parent  who 
has  been  using  these  methods.  Mr.  Bruce,  who  ha>  been 
getting  acquainted  with  a  number  of  youthful  intellectuals, 
finds  that  equally  remarkable  results  in  other  cases  "strikingly 
corroborate"  the  Sidis  theories,  "and  the  parents  themselves, 
so  far  from  feeUng  that  their  methods  endanger  the  health  and 
happiness  of  their  little  ones,  are  firmly  con\inced  that  they 
are  in  reality  developing 
their  powers  as  they 
should  be  developed, 
and  are  more  truly 
equipping  them  for  fu- 
ture life  than  would 
be  possible  through  the 
educational  system  ordi- 
narily followed." 

All  this  is  very  well, 
replies  the  parent  who 
would  like  to  see  his  off- 
spring a  Macaulay  or 
Mill,  but  just  how  shaU 
I  go  about  it?  Professor 
Leo  Wiener,  another 
Harvard  scholar,  whose 
son  Norbert  was  gradu- 
atfed  from  Tufts  College 
at  fourteen,  and  whose 
younger  children  bid  fair 
to  approximate  this  rec- 
ord, answers  this  ques- 
tion in  the  American 
article.     He  says: 

"Just  what  method 
have  I  used?  Well,  it 
is  difficult  to  explain  in 
a  few  words.  I  beUeve, 
to  begin  with,  that 
children  are  naturally 
more    intelligent      than 

parents   seem  to  regard  -nr-  •<•    ^   o*  *  ^-  j 

fl  ^    tv.    f    'f    +Vi   •  Winifred    Stoner    studied    poetry    and 

them,    and   tnat  ir    tneir       typewriting    at  three,  and  now,  at  nine, 

natural     intelligence      is       speaks  five  languages. 

recognized    and     wisely 

directed,    they   Avill   display   a   most   gratifying   brightness   and 

responsiveness.     Instead  of  leaving  them  to  their  own  devices — 

or,  worse  still,  repressing  them,  as  is  generally  done — they  should 


SHE     WROTE     A     PLAT    AT    FIVE. 
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be  encouraged  to  use  tlicir  minds,  to  think  for  themselves,  to 
conic  as  close  as  they  can  to  the  intellectual  level  of  their  parents. 
"This  is  not  so  hard  a  task  as  one  would  imagine.  It  requires, 
tho,  on  tii(?  part  of  the  parents,  a  constant  watchfulness  over 
ihcir  words  and  acfif)ns.     When  in  the  presence  of  their  children 

Ihey  should  use  only  the  Ix'st 
of  Knglish,  must  discuss  sub- 
jects of  real  moment  and  in  a 
coiierent,  logical  way;  must 
make  the  children  feel  tliat 
lliey  consider  them  capable 
of  appreciating  all  that  is 
said.  In  a  word,  the  parents 
must  from  the  beginning  sur- 
round their  children  with  an 
intellect-stimulating  environ- 
ment; or.  as  you  would  per- 
haps prefer  to  say,  must  utilize 
the  power  of  'suggestion'  as 
an  aid  in  their  development." 

It  is  no  less  important,  con- 
tinues the  professor,  to  study 
each  child  carefully,  to  de- 
termin(>  natural  aptitudes. 
Young  Norbert  Wiener,  it 
seems,  showed  some  curiosity 
about  letters  wh(>n  eighteen 
months  old.  In  two  days 
after  this  was  noticed,  he  had 
b(!en  taught  the  alphabet.  At 
three  he  could  spell,  "and  by 
six   was    acquainted  with    a 

A    COLLEGE  GRADUATE    AT  FOURTEEN.  * 

Norbert  Wiener  sl.owcd  an  interest       number   of   excellent  books." 
in  the  alphabet  at  18  months,  and       Quoting   the  father  again: 
learned  the  letters  in  (wo  days. 

"I  did  not  expect  him  to 
understand  everything  he  read,  but  I  encouraged  him  to  que.s- 
tion  me  about  what  he  did  not  understand,  and,  while  endeav- 
oring to  mak(»  things  clear  to  him,  I  tried  to  make  him  feel 
that  he  could,  if  he  would,  work  out  his  difficulties  unaided. 
The  older  he  grew  the  more  I  insisted  on  this,  on  the  one  hand 
keeping  up  his  interest  by  letting  him  see  that  I  was  interested 
in  everything  he  was  doing,  and  on  the  other  encouraging  him 
constantly  to  think  for  himself. 

"Above  all  things,  I  tried  to  avoid  what  I  consider  the  gi'eat 
defect  of  the  ordinary  school  education.  As  matters  now  stand, 
the  schools  put  a  premium  on  memory.  It  isn't  the  child 
who  thinks  best  but  the  one  who  remembers  most  that  gains 
promotion. 

"  As  a  consequence  the  thinking  faculty  is  starved  and  stunted. 
My  contention  is  that  the  way  to  teach  a  child  is  to  train  him 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  how  to  think;  to  ground  him  in  the 
principles  of  reasoning,  so  that  he  can  utilize  and  apply  them 
in  the  study  of  any  subject 

"Of  course,  this  implies  in  (he  beginning  a  certain  amount 
of  tactful  compulsion  by  tiie  parent.  The  child  must  be  made, 
in  a  kindly  manner,  to  work  out  problems,  in  order  that  he  may 
acquire  that  sense  of  mastery,  that  joy  of  triumph,  which  is  of 
itself  an  incentive  to  further  effort." 

We  are  given  furtlier  testimony  from  Mr.  L.  J.  Palda,  whose 
story  of  the  brief  special  training  of  his  infant  son  was  quoted 
in  The  Liteu.\ry  DuiE.sr  a  few  months  ago,  and  from  Dr. 
A.  A.  Berle,  whose  four  children  have  shown  remarkable  results 
from  their  home  education.  After  setting  forth  at  some  length 
the  surprizing  intellectual  acti\ity  of  his  children.  Dr.  Berle  says: 

"I  am  (iioroughly  .satisfied  that  the  same  thing  is  po.s.sible  to 
any  normal  child,  i)rovided  that  he  is  started  right  and  is  made 
to  fe(>I  from  th(>  beginning  that  the  gaining  of  knowledge  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  world." 

Most  interesting  was  the  educational  process  which  an  ac- 
complished Southern  lassie.  Miss  Winifred  Sackville  Stoner,  Jr., 
went  through.  It  began  almost  as  soon  as  she  was  born,  Mr. 
Bruce  informs  us: 

"Mrs.  Stoner.  who  seems  to  have  had  ideas  in  child-training 


identical  with  .some  of  those  of  Dr.  Sidis,  tells  me  that  in  their 
h<jme  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  she  fitted  up  a  specially  prepared  nursery, 
on  the  walls  of  which  were  hung  copies  of  great  paintings,  while 
about  the  room  were  scattered  sculptured  models,  so  that  her 
child's  eyes  from  the  start  should  rest  on  beautiful  things. 
Her  nurse,  when  putting  her  to  sleep,  would  scan  from  Vergil 
and  other  classical  authors,  instead  of  cnjoning  the  usual  childish 
lullabies;  while  Mrs.  Stoner,  during  th(;  day,  would  repeat  to 
her  verses  from  some  of  the  world's  great  poems,  such  as 
'  Crossing  the  Bar.' 

"This  was  continued  almost  daily  until  Winifred  was  old 
enough  to  speak,  and  it  was  then  discovered,  to  her  mother's 
gratification — tho  not  at  all  to  her  surprize — that  she  could 
her.self  recite  the  classical  passages  and  \erses  repeaterl  to  her. 
Mrs.  Stoner  now  began  to  teach  her  to  spell  and  to  read,  in  both 
of  which  she  attained  considerable  proficiency  before  her  third 
year.  At  the  age  of  three  she  started  to  learn  typewriting, 
and  was  soon  fair]\'  expert  in  the  use  of  the  machine,  a  fact  to 
which  Mrs.  Stoner  is  inclined  to  attril)ute  much  of  her  rapid 
intellectual  growth 

"Whatever  the  incentive,  the  origination  and  facile  expression 
of  ideas  assuredly  began,  in  the  case  of  this  remarkable  tot,  at 
an  early  age,  for  she  was  only  three  when,  no  longer  content 
with  reciting  verses  of  others,  slie  undertook  to  compose  poetry 
of  her  own.  At  five  she  wrote  a  play  called  'Aunt  Diana's 
Musicale,'  which  she  acted  with  several  older  children,  herself 
taking  the  leading  role.  Meantime  her  parents  had  removed 
from  Norfolk  to  Kvansville,  Ind.,  where  she  <-ontributed  verse 
to  a  local  newspajxT,  and  at  seven  made  hi-rself  eligible  for 
membership  in  the  Authors'  Club  by  bringing  out  a  book  con- 
taining nearly  one  luin<lred  selections.  It  bears  the  modest 
title  of  'Jingles,'  and  unmistakal)ly  reveals  the  jxissession  by 
its  little  author  of  a  rich  fund  of  imagination,  sentiment,  and 
humor." 

Of  these  jingles,   we  quolc  one.    wliicii   is  fully  e(jual   to   the 
I)roducts    of    many     an 
adult    writer     of       light 
\erse : 

"One  da.v  I  saw  a  buinble- 

l)ee  buml)Ung  on  a  I'ose. 
And  as  I  stood  admiring  him 

he  stung  me  on  the  nose: 
My  nose  in  pain,  it  swelled 

so  large  it  looked   like   a 

potato. 
So  Daddy  said,  tho  Mother 

thought  'twas  more  like  a 

tomato. 
And  now,  dear  children,  (his 

advice  I  hope  you'll  take 

from  me, 
And  when  you  see  a  bumble- 
bee, just  let  that   I)umble 

l>e." 


Will  these  children  ful 
til  the  promise  of  their 
3'outh,  or  will  they  come 
to  grief.'  The  writer  can 
only  point  to  the  records 
of  Lord  Kelvin  and  John 
Stuart  Mill,  which 

"are  of  themselves  suf- 
ficient to  demonstrate 
that  the  educational 
methods  of  the  Ameri- 
can parents  whose  inno- 
vations I  have  described 
are  not  neces.sarily  detri- 
mental to  the  future  wel- 
fare of  their  children. 
Surely,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  this  cumidative 
testimony  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  is  high  time 
parents  in  general  asked 
themseh'es  seriously  if 
they  are  doing  all  that  in  love  and  conscience  they  are  bound 
to  do  to  prepare  their  boys  and  girls  for  the  .stern  business  of 
their  later  years." 


A     HARVARD     DEBATKR. 

.Vdolf  Berle  passed  the  college  entrance 
examinations  at  tliirteen  and  one-half,  and 
appeared  at  Yale  on  the  Harvard  freshman 
debating  teant  in  knickerbockers.  He  is 
now  specializing  in  history  and  political 
science. 
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THE  GREATEST  SPEED  ON   RECORD 

THE  GREATEST  speed  ever  attained  by  a  human  being, 
or  probabl}^  by  any  material  moving  thing  on  earth 
except  a  projectile  or  a  falling  object,  is  credited  to 
Vedrine,  the  French  aviator,  in  his  recent  flight  of  nearlj^  80 
miles  at  a  velocity  of  155  miles  an  hour,  or  over  23^  miles  a 
minute.  Of  course  this  was  not  all  due  to  the  motor  of  the 
aeroplane;   fuUj'  half  of  it   was   the   speed   of   the  storm   wind 


VEDRINE     AND     HIS     ADMIRERS    AT    SAN     SEBASTIAN. 

which  was  driving  him  along.  But  even  so,  says  The  Engineering 
Record  (New  York,  June  24),  we  have  here  not  only  a  new 
record,  but  almost  a  new  conception  of  speed: 

"As  a  mere  matter  of  mechanics  the  possibility  of  such  speeds 
is  inspiring.  At  the  rate  at  which  aeroplane  speeds  have  in- 
creased for  the  last  year  or  two,  it  is  going  to  be  but  a  brief  time 
before  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  is  passed  and  not  much  more 
before  all  records  of  things  that  travel  on  earth  are  passed.  It 
may  be  long,  however,  before  this  prodigious  flight  of  Vedrine's 
is  beaten.  At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty 
in  constructing  a  system  of  planes  that  will  fly  and  fly  well 
with  sufficient  power  behind  it.  Increase  over  the  present 
ordinary  speeds  for  flying-machines  must  come  by  increasing 
the  engine  power,  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  propeller  or 
greatly  decreasing  the  resistance  of  the  plane  for  a  given  lifting 
power.  Perhaps  these  three  elements  are  given  in  their  relative 
order  of  importance. 

"It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  propeller  of  an  airship  has 
been  yet  studied  thoroughly  enough  to  be  sure  of  attaining 
anything  like  the  maximum  efficiency.  Engineers,  in  fact, 
know  little  enough  about  the  efficiency  of  propellers  in  water, 
which  is  a  much  easier  problem  to  study,  than  their  efficiency 
in  air.  It  would  not  be  in  the  least  surprizing  if  it  were  possible 
to  construct  propellers  with  perhaps  half  as  much  again  thrust 
in  proportion  to  the  energy  wasted  as  the  best  now  in  use.  It 
is  quite  certain  among  those  who  have  studied  the  performance 
of  aeroplanes,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  efficiency  of 
propellers  as  now  constructed,  especially  with  reference  to  their 
adaptation  to  the  high  speeds  employed.  Some  of  the  com- 
paratively familiar  types  of  machine  seem  to  have  been  much 
more  successfully  worked  out  in  this  particular  than  others. 

"Secondly,  the  whole  engine  question  must  soon  be  taken  up 
by  makers  all  over  the  world.  The  successful  aeroplane  engines 
are  very  few  in  number,  one  might  almost  count  them  upon  his 
thumbs.  Perhaps  they  have  been  pushed  already  quite  near 
to  their  possible  limit  of  power  per  pound  of  weight,  and  yet 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  improvement  in  the  sense  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  get  continuous  performance  of  the  highest  class 
where  one  now  gets  only  occasional  and  uncertain  performance. 

"As  to   the   decrease   of  resistance,   something  may   be  ac- 


complished by  the  construction  and  shaping  of  the  planes.  It 
already  appears  that  in  the  matter  of  speed  the  simple  surfaces 
of  the  monoplane  have  a  very  material  advantage,  much  on 
the  same  principle  that  a  racing  sloop  has  an  advantage  over 
a  schooner  of  similar  sail  area.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tempta- 
tion to  cut  down  resistance  by  reducing  supporting  surface  is 
a  hazardous  one.  There  is  a  certain  point  beyond  which  one 
can  not  go  and  still  manage  to  alight  without  breaking  his  neck. 
The  less  the  surface  the  higher  the  speed  must  be  to  keep  up  and 
the  slimmer  the  chance  of  alighting  safely  if  anything  happens. 
Yet  beyond  doubt  something  can  be  done  in  decreasing  the 
plane  resistance.  Taking  it  altogether  one  may  perhaps  grow 
hopeful  that  when  Vedrine's  speed  record  finally  succumbs, 
the  following  gale  will  play  a  much  less  important  part  in  the 
result.  Certainly  a  speed  of  nearly  200  feet  a  second  higher 
than  has  ever  been  reached  by  anything,  except  a  projectile,  is 
enough  to  satisfy  even  one's  twentieth-century  enthusiasm." 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  TELL  THE  EARTH'S  AGE 


M' 


ETHODS  OF  CALCULATING  the  earth's  age  are 
notoriously  inaccurate.  Even  the  same  one  gives 
different  results  as  it  is  used  by.  one  geologist  or 
another.  The  most  celebrated,  perhaps,  is  based  on  the  ob- 
served rate  at  which  Niagara  Falls  cuts  its  way  back  through 
its  gorge,  and  this  has  led  to  widely  different  estimates.  In 
a  proposed  new  method,  based  on  phenomena  unknown  until 
the  recent  discovery  of  radio-activity,  Mr.  Strutt,  an  English 
physicist,  gets  at  the  age  of  a  given  stratum  of  rocks  by  calculating 
the  age  of  some  of  its  mineral  constituents;  and  this  he  arrives 
at  by  finding  how  much  of  one  of  its  chemical  components  has 
changed  into  another  by  "disintegration" — assuming  this 
change  to  be  a  fact  and  its  rate  to  be  approximately  known. 
Adolphe  Lepape  describes  and  examines  it  in  the  Revue 
Scientifique  (Paris,  May  27).  Mr.  Strutt  finds  that  the  relative 
proportion  of  helium  gas  in  many  phosphatic  minerals  increases 
with  their  age.  So  we  can  calculate  their  age  from  this  fact 
on  the  understanding  that  the  increase  is  due  to  the  change 
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FINISH    OP    THE    HARVARD-YALE    BOAT-RACE. 


Aviator  Atwoocl.  pacing  the  winning  Harvard  crew  and  carrying  the  Mayor  of  New  London  as  a  passenger,  is  criticized  for  endangering 
the  lives  of  the  spectators,  especially  as  he  was  comparatively  Inexperienced,  and  had  not  yet  gained  his  aviation  license. 


of  uranium  oxid  into  helium.  Rutherford  has  calculated  that 
the  time  taken  by  a  gram  of  uranium  oxid  to  produce  one  cubic 
centimeter  of  helium  is  eleven  millions  of  years.  This  result 
is  based  on  the  theoretic  hypothesis  relating  to  the  alpha 
particles  and  to  the  number  of  elements  that  constitute  the 
uranium  series,  but  very  delicate  experiments  made  recently 
by  Mr.  Strutt  have  remarkably 


confirmed   the    number 
above.     We  read: 


given 


"Despite  its  elegance,  Strutt's 
method  is  only  approximate; 
it  can  furnish  only  the  mini- 
mum age  of  the  minerals.  In 
fact,  a  cause  of  error,  whose 
order  of  magnitude  is  quite  un- 
known, arises  from  the  fact  that 
all  the  helium  produced  by  a 
mineral  does  not  remain  oc- 
cluded in  its  substance.  The 
spontaneous  emission  of  a  min- 
eral's helium  has  been  directly 
shown  by  Mr.  Strutt  himself." 

This  being  the  case,  the  ages 
calculated  by  the  author  are 
only  minima;  in  other  words, 
the  minerals  studied  by  him  are 
at  least  as  old  as  he  has  fig- 
ured out,  but  they  may  be 
very  much  older.  The  ages, 
however,  would  seem  to  the 
ordinary  mind  quite  great 
enough;  they  are,  in  fact,  so 
vast  that  they  can  hardly  be 

understood,  varying  from  a  minimum  of  8,400,000  years  iu  the 
case  of  an  iron  ore  (spherosiderite)  from  Germany,  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  140,000,000  years  for  another  kind  of  iron  ore 
(limcuite)  from  Normandy.     We  read  further: 

"Among    sedimentary    materials,    those    that    would    appear 
most  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  determination 


TQB   BEAPER. 


of  geologic  age  are  the  oxids  and  carbonates  of  iron,  iron- 
pyrites,  the  various  forms  of  silica  and  carbonated  substances, 
such  as  coal  and  the  lignites.  Mr.  Strutt  has  given  particular 
attention  to  iron  ores,  altho  the  age  of  an  iron  carbonate, 
often  formed  by  secondary  alteration,  is  not  generally  that  of 

the  stratum  where  it  is  found 

!' The  results  in  the  case  of  the  hematite  of  County  Antrim  are 

especiallj'  remarkable.  This 
ore,  which  occurs  in  hard  strata, 
Ijnng  between  the  upper  and 
lower  basalts  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch,  must  date  at  least  from 
the  Eocene  period.  We  thus 
see  that  this  period  must  have 
been  at  least  30,000.000  years 
ago." 

The  errors  now  unavoidable 
in  this  method  may  be  elim- 
inated by  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  uranium-radium  sub- 
stances, says  the  WTiter: 

"The  proportion  of  any 
radio-active  element  that  re- 
mains unaltered  in  a  mineral, 
and  that  comes  from  the  dis- 
integration of  a  very  long-li\ed 
radio-active  element,  may  be 
used  as  a  means  of  determin- 
ing this  mineral's  age.  At 
present  we  know  only  one  ele- 
ment that  answers  this  descrip- 
tion, that  is,  helium;  but  altho 
its  chemical  inertness  is  a  guar- 
anty of  its  inalterability,  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  gas  constitutes 
a  source  of  indeterminable 
error.  We  have  seen  that  this 
inconvenience  was  an  inherent  defect  in  Mr.  Strutt's  method. 
Perhaps  this  defect  will  be  supprest  or  at  least  lessened  when  we 
know  what  is  the  final — that  is.  the  non-radio-a<?tive — tenu  of 
the  uranium-radium  series.  If  this  body  is  solid  and  only  sHghtly 
alterable,  its  quantitative  determiuat'on  iu  minerals  will  doubt- 
less furnish  very  precise  data  for  geologic  ehronologj-." — Trans- 
latio7i   made  for  The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


— L' Illustration  (Paris). 


GUIDING  YOUNG  WRITERS 

Is  THE  FROWNING  WALL  of  the  magazine  set  with 
spikes  against  any  but  the  favored  ones  who  are  on  the  right 
side  of  it?  The  impression  that  it  is  prevails  among  many, 
and  they  are  least  a:nenable  to  persuasion  that  the  periodicals 
are  not  "exclusive  preserves  for  established  reputations" 
Denials  are  often  made  from  high  authorities, 
and  now  Mr.  John  O'Hara  Cosgrave  joins  the 
band  in  saying  that  the  assertion  is  "absurdly 
untrue."  Indeed,  he  assures  the  beginner  that 
"there  is  more  joy  in  a  magazine  office  over  an 
available  manuscript  from  a  new  writer  than 
over  the  best  work  of  the  veteran  contributor." 
Sound  reasons  exist  for  this,  we  are  told;  and 
the  discouraged  beginner  who  papers  his  wall 
with  rejection  slips  may  believe  it  when  he 
reads  that  one  of  these  new  prizes  affords  the 
editor  a  chance  to  plume  himself  on  superioi- 
discernment.  Mr.  Cosgrave  has  been  at  the 
helm  of  Everybody's  ever  since  it  became  a 
powerful  organ  of  public  expression.  Now  he 
directs  the  affiliated  organs  of  the  Butterick 
publishing  house.  The  following  is  printed 
in  Opportunity  for  July : 

"The  tendency  of  the  insider  is  toward  re- 
petition— the  newcomer  has  a  fresh  viewpoint. 
and  variety  of  style  and  diversity  of  subject 
are  essential  factors  of  successful  publishing. 
In  any  mail-bag  of  typewritten  stories  and 
poems  may  be  the  first  manuscript  of  the  next 
Kipling,  or  Davis,  or  Tarkington, — and  there 
is  nothing  a  magazine  editor  so  prides  him- 
self upon  as  discovering  unknown  merit,  es- 
pecially that  which  has  escaped  his  competi- 
tors. Indeed,  editorial  reputations  are  largely 
based  on  the  discoveries  of  new  literary  stars 
or  planets,  and  achievements  of  this  character 
rank  as  distinguished  events  in  the  history  of  pul)lication. 
And  rightly  so. 

"To  convince  the  aspiring  author  that  his  manuscript  is  ac- 
corded due  attention,  let  me  explain  the  .system  of  dealing  with 
contributions  in  most  offices.  Volunteer  manuscripts,  so  called 
because  unsolicited,  are  read  over  by  a  competent  editor,  who 
selects  those  that  in  his  judgment  are  worth  further  considera- 
tion and  passes  them  on  to  the  editor  above  him.  If  there  is 
merit  in  the  story  or  value  in  the  article — even  tho  it  is  not 
suitable — it  is  handed  on  to  the  chief  editor,  who,  if  he  also 
discerns  promise,  will  take  pains  to  encourage  the  writer,  and. 
if  possible,  secure  the  first  reading  of  his  next  manuscript. 

"More  than  all  this — great  trouble  is  taken  by  editors  to 
assist  authors  in  finding  themselves.  The  first  draft  of  any 
story  or  article  is  not  always  the  same  as  that  which  the  reader 
finds  in  his  magazine.  Before  formal  acceptance,  ftianuscripts 
are  passed  on  by  at  least  three  readers,  who  record  on  an  accom- 
panying card  their  opinions  and  such  suggestions  for  changes  or 
improvements  as  occur  to  them.  These  are  often  of  great 
significance,  going  so  far  as  a  partial  rehandling  of  the  idea. 
Most  authors  are  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  this  dis- 
interested assistance,  tho  it  is  not  at  all  obligatory  that  they 
should  do  so.  In  every  possible  way  the  editors  endeavor  to 
cooperate  with  writers  of  promise,  often  to  the  extent  of  affording 
them  financial  support  while  they  are  incubating  their  destiny." 

Mr.  Co.sgrave  recommends  journalism  as  the  first  step  of 
the  aspiring  writer.  There  he  may  be  "properly  primed  and 
trussed  by  city  editors  and  copj'-readers. "  After  he  has  won 
his  spurs  as  a  "star  reporter"  he  may  hear  of  those  steps  by 
which  he  may  "ascend  into  the  more  select  company  of  magazine 
contributors": 

"The  new  type  of  magazine  evolved  in  America  is  a  form  of 
journalism  imposed  on  the  old  structures  of  essays,  stories,  and 
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Who  wrote  "Home,  .Sweet  Home." 
"  He  made  himself  the  most  popular 
minstrel  of  the  home,  and  spent  prac- 
tirallv  liis  whole  life  in  exile." 


salient  facts. 
so7nething    to 
their  function 


poems.     It  is  concerned  rather  with  tendencies  and  conditions 
than  with  current  events,   and   treats   these  in   their  broadest 
application  to  the  life  of  the  nation.     It  breaks  new  ground  and 
makes  its  own  issues.     Addressing  simultaneously  large  audiences 
throughout  the  States,  it  is  unshackled  by  local  prejudice  and 
has  become  an  agency  of  illumination  and  reform.     This  de- 
\eiopment  has  created  a  demand  for  a  new  type  of  writer — 
Ili(>  reporter  of  conditions  who  must  combine   the  knowledge 
and  patience  of  the  sociologist  with  the  human- 
instinct  sense  of  the  trained   newspaper  man. 
This    type   finds  its  best  expression  in  Lincoln 
Steffens,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  William  Hard, 
Samuel    Hopkins   Adams,    Charles   E.    Russell, 
and   Will   Irwin — men  who   devote   months  of 
laborious  investigation   to   their   subjects,   and 
interpret  them  in  human  terms  to  their  public. 
These    men    have    been    called    'muckrakers,' 
for  they  have  dragged  the  wrongs  of  individuals 
and  classes  to  the  light  of  day,  but  their  work 
has    been    the    greatest    single    factor   in    that 
awakening    of    the    national    conscience — that 
new  sense  of  responsibility,  that  resentment  of 
greedy  privilege  and  dishonest  administration 
of  politics  and  business  which  pervade  our  coun- 
irj'  to-day.     They  are  the  evangels  of  the  new 
era. 

"To  meet  the  requirements  of  this  new  and 
liigher  journalism  the  aspirant  may  well  sub- 
mit to  the  tedium  of  an  arduous  apprenticeship. 
The  magazines  are  looking  for  new  men  who 
can  handle  great  subjects  in  a  big  way.  The 
field  is  there,  but  the  labor  is  stern.  Such  in- 
fluence as  this  national  journalism  has  attained 
can  be  held  only  by  impartiality  of  statement, 
unassailability  of  facts,  and  a  rigid  adherence 
to  the  'square  deal.'  For  him  who  can  do  the 
work  there  is  high  compensation,  a  real  repu- 
tation, and  the  consciousness  of  serving  a  noble 

cause 

"To  have  value  for  an  audience  saturated 
with  superficial  impressions,  whose  ears  are 
deafened  by  the  clamor  of  the  daily  sensations, 
a  writer  must  have  lived  deeply  into  some  en- 
^'ironment  or  made  himself  a  master  of  some 
Whoever  woidd  be  heard  nowadays  must  have 
say.  The  schools  do  not  afford  experience — - 
is  to  teach  the  aspirant  syntax  and  form.  So, 
after  a  man  acquires  skill  with  the  tools  of  language,  he  must 
somewhere  gather  material  to  mold.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  writers  who  to-day  have  the  public's  ear  have  traveled  in 
many  lands  and  sojourned  in  many  environments.  Some  have 
imposed  knowledge  of  life  upon  high  scholarship.  Others,  in 
making  copy  of  their  experience,  have  stumbled  upon  the  art 
of  original  expression.  0.  Henry,  who  lived  all  over  America, 
who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  younger  writers 
of  his  day,  evolved  his  own  style.  Lincoln  Steffens,  a  graduate  of 
a  California  and  of  a  German  university,  has  come  to  his  present 
place  through  the  local  rooms  of  two  New  York  newspapers. 
Neither  has  facility  of  composition.  Their  words  are  literally 
written  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows;  but  how  admirably  both, 
attain  their  ends;  how  closely  their  words  fit  their  ideas. 

"Jack  London  left  college  to  go  with  his  father  to  the 
Klondike,  hunted  seals  in  Bering  Sea  and  tramped  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  acquiring  material  at  first  hand.  Rex 
Beach  has  fictionized  many  of  his  own  commercial  adventures 
in  the  frozen  North  and  actually  lived  through  the  scenes  of 
'The  Spoilers.'  Owen  Wister,  a  Harvard  graduate,  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  traveled  years  in  the  West,  shared  bed  and 
lioard  with  the  heroes  of  his  cowboy  stories.  A.  H.  Lewis, 
district  attorney  of  Cleveland,  at  twenty-two  went  West  and 
saturated  himself  with  the  atmosphere  of  Wolf^^lle  while  serving 
as  a  cowboy." 

The  same  exactions  are  imposed  upon  the  fiction-writer  as 
on  the  builder  of  articles,  asserts  this  editor: 

"To  depict  humanity  he  must  know  it — rightly  to  interpret 
any  phase  -'f  life  he  must  have  lived  it.  Lightness  and  certainty 
of  treatment  are  generated  by  perfect  command  of  detail.     In- 
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DRAWIN(;     FOR    THE    MEMORIAL    GATE    TO    JOHN   HOWARD    PAYNE.    AT    UNION    UNIVERSITY. 

He  studied  here,  but  adopted  the  stage  a.s  a  profession. 


numerabl(!  treatises  have  been  written  on  story-writing;  but 
there  are  no  recipes  that  relieve  the  author  of  unremitting  labor. 
That  way  lies  the  only  road  to  mastery.  True,  successful 
stories  have  been  written  by  amateurs;  but  reputation  is  based 
on  the  ability  to  repeat.  There  is  nothing  accidental  about 
the  effects  achieved  by  such  writers  as  Mrs.  Wharton,  Booth 
Tarkington,  Robert  Chambers,  Rex  Beach,  Stewart  Edward 
White,  Harvey  O'Higgins,  Arthur  Stringer,  Alice  Brown, 
Josephine  Daskam,  Mary  Stewart  Cutting,  Juliet  Wilbor 
Tompkins,  Eleanor  Abbot,  or  Gouverneur  Morris,  H.  W.  Phillips, 
and  others  familiar  to  magazine  readers.  Their  successive 
performances  are  all  marked  by  that  command  of  process  and 
form  which  inevitably  finds  the  fittest  interpretation  for  the 
episode  in  hand.  They  know  their  milieus  and  the  men  and 
women  inhabiting  them,  and  they  have  gained  their  mastery 
by  long  practise.  Given  the  talent  or  genius  these  writers 
began  with,  the  aspirant  who  will  conform  to  the  arduous 
conditions  the  art  demands  will  surely  attain  a  ready  market 
and  a  sterling  reputation,  if  not  fame." 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  HOME,  SWEET  HOME" 

THE  DEDICATION  of  a  monument  to  a  poet  gives 
the  commencement  exercises  of  one  college  a  distinction 
too  infrequent  in  this  country.  Union  University  has 
dedicated  a  memorial  gateway  on  its  campus  to  John  Howard 
Payne.  It  was  here  that  Payne  spent  his  student  days;  hence 
the  memorial,  which  may  expand,  as  the  fund  seems  likely  to 
grow  beyond  the  needs  of  the  cost  of  the  gateway,  into  the 
additional  establishment  of  a  chair  of  English  poetry.  "Few 
men  have  done  less  in  the  way  of  positive  contribution  to 
American  literature,"  says  The  Outlook  (New  York),  "or  are 
more  widely  known  than  John  Howard  Payne,  the  author  of 
'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  perhaps  the  best-known  song  in  this 
country — possibly  in  the  English-speaking  world."  It  gives 
this  sketch: 

"The  contrast  between  Payne's  work  and  his  reputation  is 
heightened  by  the  contrast  between  his  sentiment  as  exprest 
in  his  song  and  his  career.  He  made  himself  the  most  popular 
minstrel  of  the  home,  and  spent  practically  his  whole  life  in 
exile.  He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  but  his  boyhood  was 
largely  spent  in  eastern  Long  Island.  He  was  a  student  in 
Union  College,  now  Union  University,  at  Schenectady,  New 
York,  but  his  education  was  interrupted  by  the  business  failure 
of  his  father.  He  then  decided  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  made 
his  debut  at  the  old  Park  Theater  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
successful,  and  appeared  before  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences 
in  other  cities.  In  1813  he  sailed  for  England,  and  made  his 
appearance  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theater,  in  London,  in  his 
original  part  of  Young  Norral  in  'Douglas.'  He  had  decided 
talents  as  actor,  manager,  and  playwright,  but  was  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  business  ability,  and  was  continually  in 
financial  embarrassment.  He  wrote  plays,  verse,  and  criticism, 
and  he  was  skilful  at  adaptation.  'Home,  Sweet  Home'  was 
written  as  a  song  in  his  opera  'Clari;  or.  The  Maid  of  Milan.' 
which  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  Theater  in  1823.  In 
183'2  Payne  returned  to  America,  and  ten  years  later  went  to 


Tunis,  Africa,  as  consul;  he  was  recalled  in  1845,  and  re- 
appointed in  1851.  He  died  at  Tunis  in  1852,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cemeterj'  of  St.  George;  but  his  remains  were  brought 
to  Washington  in  1883,  and  reinterred  in  the  presence  of  a 
distingui.shed  company." 


HAS  MODERN  HUMOR  GROWN  KINDLY? 

MR.  HOWELLS  is  conscious  of  a  "void  which  now 
aches  from  the  vast  absence  of  Mark  Twain."  He 
also  wonders  who  there  is  to  fill  it.  .  Simplj-  wondering, 
however,  does  not  satisfy  any  one,  and  he  proposes  several 
possible  candidates,  inclining  to  Mr.  Holman  Day  rather 
strongly,  from  the  testimony  of  the  latter's  book  called  "The 
Skipper  and  the  Skipped."  Mr.  Day's  origin  is  New  England 
and  the  types  he  deals  with  abound  in  the  State  of  Maine. 
He  "indulges  their  breadth  Avithout  coarseness,"  and  "he  knows 
the  intensity,  almost  to  feminine  shrillness,  of  the  New  England 
rustics  whom  he  deals  with."  The  quality  is  not  local,  but 
"like  Thanksgiving  Day,  has  become  almost  national." 

In  finding  his  candidate  to  fill  the  void,  Mr.  Howells  in  his 
easy-chair  in  Harper's  (July)  is  led  to  examine  the  qualities  of 
a  rather  long  list  of  humorists  and  therewith  to  find  that  what 
we  call  funny  to-day  has  more  humaneness  than  what  amused 
an  earlier  time.  Then,  he  thinks,  there  was  something 
"essentially  cruel  in  humor."     Thus: 

"The  joking  in  Rabelais  is  not  only  filthy,  it  is  atrocious; 
and  when  you  come  to  the  humaner  humor  of  Cervantes,  it  is 
still  so  abominably  unfeeling  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  '  Don 
Quixote'  has  not  died  the  death  becau.se  the  fun  of  the  book 
was  mostly  so  brutal  that  mankind  could  no  longer  bear  it. 
rather  than  because  the  books  of  chivalry  which  it  burlesqued 
were  no  longer  known  to  readers,  and  the  burlesque  was  un- 
intelligible. Much  of  the  humor  in  Shakespeare  is  cruel,  so 
cruel  that  Mark  Twain  used  to  say  that  when  it  did  not  bore 
him  it  offended  him  past  endurance.  Consider  what  an  a%\-ful 
thing  the  mocking  of  Malrolio  was.  how  heartless  the  jokes  put 
upon  Falstaff!  The  one  great  English  humorist  who  never  had 
credit  for  the  high  moral  quality  of  his  humor  was  Swift,  who 
really  seldom  hurt  but  to  heal,  but  who  got  himself  permanently 
imagined  a  cynical  savage  by  a  humorist  who  ought  to  have 
been  kinder  to  him  and  truer.  He  came  nearest  being  the  purely 
and  entirely  humorous  humorist  -We  are  requiring  from  the 
future  as  a  successor  to  Mark  Twain,  and  he  was  the  most 
eminent  predecessor  of  Mark  Twain  in  the  conscienced  humor 
we  must  always  associate  with  that  great  pseudonym.  Steele 
was  not  really  gentler,  tho  Thackeray  tries  to  make  him  out  so, 
and  Pope  by  comparison  was  a  venomous  little  viper,  loving 
to  bite  the  little  heels  of  ladies.  Out  of  most  filings  that  Swift 
wrote,  the  caustic  irony  has  passed,  and  *Gulli\er's  Travels' 
remains  the  harmless  delight  of  boyhood  without  a  suggestion 
of  the  political  satire  it  began  by  being. 

"But,  in  fact,  there  has  been  no  English  humorist  of  quit* 
the  entirety  we  have  in  mind,  and  of  the  same  measure  we 
ourselves  have  had  none  but  the  one.  Sterne  came  as  near 
being  entirely  a  humorist  as  any.  but  Sterne  would  now  have 
become  altogether  unreadable  if  it  were  not  for  the  nastiness 
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of  him.  Lamb — yes,  Lamb  was  almost  wholly  a  humorist; 
we  may  pass  Lamb;  and  we  have  had  many  American  Lambs, 
so  called,  but  not  of  sufficient  vitality  to  remain  easily  memora- 
ble; the  sweetest  of  them  was  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  but  he 
would  not  like  to  have  been  taken  for  a  humorist  solely.  We 
suppose  that  Sir  William  Gilbert  is  the  purest  humorist  who 
has  ever  lived  in  England,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  he  probably 
will  not  live  forever.  But  even  he  is  not  the  fun-maker  of 
national  magnitude  that  we  have  had  several  of,  and  perhaps 
he  is  too  fine  for  it.     Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  yes,  perhaps,  but  he 
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ALEXANDER'S  SCENERY  FOR 


"CHANTECLER, 


Which  is  "softer  and  more  suggestive  scenery  than  the  old,  hard, 
realistic,  wooden-framed  sort "'  that  mostly  fills  the  stage  to-day. 

is  not  universally  accepted  by  his  feUow  subjects,  and  we  dare 
say  he  might  like  at  times  to  be  taken  seriously,  tho  we  could 
not  say  what  times." 

'  An  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  finds  "it 
would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that  as  civilization  has  advanced, 
laughter,  a  fundamental  instinct,  has  lost  its  sting."  But  he 
also  fears  that  "the  statement  is  true  only  in  part." 

"People  no  doubt  are  no  longer  tickled,  as  were  the  Elizabeth- 
ans, by  the  antics  of  insanity,  nor  perhaps  at  seeing  a  victim, 
like  Marlowe's  Bajazet,  caged  and  poked  at.  But  many  of  the 
old  brutalities  remain.  There  is  still  gleeful  derision  for  a  fat 
or  ugly-looking  woman  on  the  stage,  who  is  become  a  well- 
recognized  type,  bearing  the  technical  name  of  'lemon.'  Grim 
humor — for  better  or  worse — is  not  yet  dead,  nor  will  be  until 
the  impulse  of  hilarity  is  greatly  chastened.  Samson  making 
firebrands  of  foxes'  tails.  Dor,.  Quixote  slaughtering  sheep  mis- 
takenly for  famous  warriors,  Malvolio  in  the  process  of  treatment 
for  asininity,  still  bring  laughter  from  children  even  while 
cautious  parents  raise  the  finger  to  protest.  Besides,  to  make 
good  his  thesis,  Mr.  Howells  should  have  proved  that  wit  of 
the  gentler,  airier  sort  did  not  exist  alongside  of  the  boisterous. 
He  should  have  shown  reason  why  Addison's  smiling  censures 
and  Rosalind's  tantalizing  are  not  as  gracious  as  the  witticisms 
of  the  present  day. 


"If  any  great  change  has  in  reality  come  over  our  laughter 
we  may  perhaps  get  the  clue  to  it  by  asking  why  Mark  Twain 
should  have  been  bored  with  much  of  Shakespeare's  humor. 
His  remarks  imply  that  he  meant  in  this  instance  the  more  strictly 
intellectual  kind — the  play  on  words  and  the  elaborate  formal 
logic  of  foolishness.  Says  Touchstone  to  Audrey:  'I  am  here 
with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the  most  capricious  poet,  honest 
Ovid,  was  among  the  Goths.'  Little  wonder  that  the  point 
seemed  remote  to  Mark  Twain!  The  first  demand  of  laughter 
is  understanding.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  appreciation  of  this 
side  of  Shakespeare  is  confined  to  scholars — to  the  rest  it  sounds 
wofully  academic  and  unfamiliar.  Admitting  this,  however,  is 
far  from  implying  that  the  manner  and  method  of  wit  have 
greatly  altered." 


TOO   MUCH  STAGE   REALISM 

THE  IMPRESSIONIST  may  rage  and  the  Post-Im- 
pressionist may  fume  against  the  worn-out  conventions 
of  the  painter's  art,  but  the  scene-painter  in  the  theater 
goes  on  producing  his  Noah's-Ark  trees  and  houses  and  fences. 
"The  veriest  school-boy  has  learned  to.  laugh  at  the  picture 
which  reproduces  a  scene  with  the  stiffness  and  minute  fidelity 
of  a  photograph,"  observes  Mr.  W.  P.  Eaton,  "yet  that  is  as  far 
as  our  scene-painting  ever  gets,  and  as  much  as  we  ever  ask 
of  it."  While  we  ask  no  more,  of  course,  the  producer  is  content 
to  give  us  no  more.  "Theatrical  managers  are  not  artists," 
Mr.  Eaton  avers;  "they  merely  sell  theatrical  wares."  Ac- 
cordingly they  are  not  given  to  experiment.  They^  are  \villing 
enough  to  spend  more  and  more  on  "realistic  scenery,  'real' 
carpets  and  vases  and  woodwork":  While  other  arts  have 
progressed  in  their  methods  of  expression,  we  have  tamely  al- 
lowed ourselves  to  be  contented  with  scenery  that  "has  no 
pictorial  or  artistic  value,"  that  creates  "no  mood,"  that  "tells 
nothing  significant"  concerning  the  action  about  which  it 
furnishes  a  background.  We  could  not  tolerate  it  five  minutes, 
Mr.  Eaton  wisely  declares,  in  The  American  Magazine,  if  the 
actors  were  absent.     This  is  what  we  have: 

"Suppose  a  garden  is  to  be  represented  on  the  stage.  Here 
is  what  we  see  when  the  curtain  rises: 

"A  back-drop,  palpably  painted  on  a  flat  surface,  depicting 
fields  and  streams  in  perspective.  In  front  of  this  a  canvas 
wall  or  fence,  built  on  invisible  wooden  frames  and  covered 
with  artificial  flowers  and  vines,  which  rustle  stiffly  when  the 
actors  touch  them  and  shine  with  an  unnatural,  vivid  green. 
In  the  foreground,  matting,  dyed  the  same  painful  green,  is 
spread  to  represent  grass.  More  artificial  flowers  stand  about. 
A  pasteboard  tree  rises  from  the  center.  The  top  of  this  tree 
is  painted  on  canvas,  cut  out,  suspended  on  a  net,  and  lowered 
till  it  joins,  more  or  less  accurately,  with  the  trunk.  The 
netting  is  always  visible.  To  teft  and  right  the  'wing  pieces' 
are  either  canvas  shrubbery  or  canvas  houses,  with  'practical' 
verandas.  The  whole  scene  is  flooded  with  electric  sunshine, 
and  we  rapturously  applaud. 

"Yet  it  no  more  gives  us  the  mood  of  a  real  garden  than  a 
colored  photograph — if  as  much.  The  expensive  artificial 
flowers,  the  expensive  artificial  grass,  the  expensive  artificial 
wall,  the  expensive  artificial  trees,  deceive  nobody." 

Why  should  we  not  be  "frankly  symbolic,  and  be  done  with* 
it?"  asks  this  writer.     Wonderful  things  could  be  accomplished 
with  a  back-drop  and  the  proper  manipulation  of  lights.      This 
is  not  purely  speculative,  he  assures  us: 

"Why  not  devise  .scenery  which  shall  suggest  rather  than 
attempt  to  reproduce?  Since  we  readily  grant  that  the  players 
are  only  pretending  to  be  the  persons  they  are  called  in  the 
play,  since  we  readily  grant  that  the  play  itself  is  only  a  pretense, 
valuable  for  the  mood  it  evokes  in  us  or  the  thought  it  stimulates, 
why  not  as  readily  grant  that  scenery  often  can  not  be  a  repro- 
duction of  reality,  but  rather  should  strive  to  be  an  impres- 
sionistic picture,  to  evoke  the  mood  of  place?  Perhaps  the 
public  would  grant  this;  we  can  not  say,  for  no  consistent  and 
intelligent  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascertain. 

"Such  attempts  are  being  made  abroad,  however,  especially 
in  Germany,  which  leads  the  world  in  stagecraft.     Gordon  Craig, 
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Ellen  Terry's  son,  has  also  made  many 
experiments,  tho  he  has  usually  had  to  go 
outside  of  England  to  get  them  tried. 
Professor  Reinhardt,  of  Berlin,  the  leading 
stage  director  of  Europe,  recently  pro- 
duced an  Oriental  pantomime,  based  on 
the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments, 
'Sumurun,'  at  the  London  Coliseum  fa 
music  hall  is  a  strange  arena  for  revolu- 
tion in  the  arts!)." 

The  Daily  Mail  wrote  this  of  its  scenic 
interest  : 

"The  color,  the  character,  live  in  the 
East,  which  is  conjured  up  by  legitimate 
artistic  means,  without  an  attempt  at 
representation  of  reality.  It  is  all  more 
Eastern,  more  full  of  local  color,  than 
the  East  itself.  Take  that  wondrously 
beautiful  third  scene — the  most  enchant- 
ing, perhaps,  of  the  whole  series.  A 
back-cloth,  painted  with  a  flat  black 
silhouette  of  an  Oriental  town,  with 
minarets,  bulb-shaped  cupolas,  and  flat 
roofs  against  a  luminous,  sapi)hire,  moon- 
lit sky,  and  the  plain  surface  of  an  earth- 
colored  wall  extending  right  across  the 
stage.  Nothing  could  be  more  unreal, 
more  demonstratively  conventional,  more 
boldly  simplified — nothing  more  in  ac- 
cord with  the  spirit  of  the  East,  or  at  least 
with  our  conception  of  it.  Along  this  wall 
pass  in  a  long  procession,  dimly  lighted, 
and  with  their  shadows  thrown  onto  the 

wall,  the  sheik,  and  his  suite,  and,  indeed,  all  the  characters 
of  the  play,  each  with  his  own  conventionalized  gait  and  accom- 
panied by  his  own  leit  motif.  And  that  is  all.  Two  or  three 
minutes  at  the  most — but  two  or  three  minutes  of  indescribable, 
thrilling  beauty. 

"This  scene  of  two  or  three  minutes  suffices  to  demonstrate 
the  futility  of  all  stage  realism.  The  beauty  of  the  world  can 
not  be  satisfactorily  reproduced  on  the  stage.  But  stage  art 
has  the  power  to  produce  a  beauty  of  its  own — a  beauty  more 
intense,  more  intoxicating,  for  the  time  being,  than  the  beauty 
of  the  real  world.  It  has  the  power  of  a  concentrated  appeal  to 
the  senses,  aided  by  the  exclusion  of  all  disturbing  elements." 

Mr.  Eaton  looks  for  relief  to  such  artists  as  Mr.  Sothern 
and  Miss  Marlowe,  "  who  at  present  are  forced  by  the  demand 


THE     TREES     OF    LIFE     FROM     ACT     IV.     OF    "SAINT     SKBASTIEN." 

Both  these  scenes  were  designed  by  M.  L.  Bakst.  the  Russian  artist,  and  show  the  present  European 
tendency  toward  simplicity  of  scene  with  large  effects. 


for  elaborate  scenery  to  clog  their  productions,  and  either 
slaughter  the  text  or  keep  their  audiences  in  the  theater  till 
midnight."  Notice  is  taken  of  innovations  made  by  Mr.  John 
W.  Alexander  in  Miss  Adams'  "Chantecler"  production: 

"Mr.  Alexander  discovered  that  if  you  represent  a  tree,  not 
by  painted  pasteboard  nor  canvas  tacked  on  wood,  but  by  a 
piece  of  blue  gauze,  cut  to  the  proper  shape,  stretched  on  chains, 
and  backed  bj'  a  piece  of  black  velvet,  30iu-  gain  in  illusion  is 
considerable,  provided  your  lights  are  properly  handled.  The 
blue  gauze  is  partially  painted,  to  represent  the  high  lights  and 
irregularities  of  bark.  When  the  light  is  cast  on,  the  black 
A^elvet  of  course  shows  through,  giving  the  effect  of  solidity; 
but  the  now  invisible  blue  gauze  still  tells  as  a  kind  of  gray 

shimmer,  like  nature,  and  the  painted 
high  lights  gi^•e  the  illusion  of 
rotundity.  If  you  have  trees  and 
foliage  painted  on  a  back-drop,  the 
method  is  the  same,  only  the  skj-  is 
painted  with  opaque  blue,  and  of 
course  the  ^•elvet  shows  through  only 
such  objects  as  are  supposed  to  be 
solid.  Hang  several  sheets  of  gauze 
before  such  a  ba<'k-drop,  and  by 
casting  your  lights  on  the  first  sheet 
only  yoiu"  trees  will  be  shadowy  and 
indistinct,  your  sky  a  dim  radiance, 
(iraduallj'  bring  the  lights  into  play 
on  sheet  after  sheet  of  gauze,  and 
your  landscape  emerges  clearer  and 
clearer;   day  breaks  over  the  scene. 

"Mr.  Ale.xander  maintains  that 
here  is  a  new  kind  of  scenery,  much 
softer  and  more  suggestive  than  the 
old  hard,  realistic,  wooden-framed 
sort.  But  it  is  at  least  equally  e.\- 
jjensive,  and  if  there  is  to  be  no 
reduction  iu  the  number  of  set  trees 
in  tlie  foreground,  in  the  abutting 
wing-pieces,  in  'realistic'  grass  and 
loads  of  properties,  the  gain  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  it  should  be.  He 
has  softened  and  made  richer  the 
picture,  but  he  has  not  yet  removed 
from  it  its  taint  of  crude  and 
childish  attempt  at  reproductive 
realism;  he  has  not  yet  made  it  truly 
pictorial." 


SCENE    OF    ACT    I.    OF    D'ANNUNZIOS    "SAINT    SKBASTIEN 


"MORE  CHURCH  OR  NO  CHURCH" 

CAN  CHRIST  be  kept  alive  in  the  world  without  the 
Church?  The  Catholic  ideal  on  this  point  is  clear;  but 
the  Protestant  attitude  is  curiously  di\'ided,  according 
to  the  editor  of  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York). 
This  writer  finds  in  the  first  place  that  there  has  grown  up  "  a 
Chi'istianity  outside  the  Church,"  and,  secondly,  "a  Christianity 
which  is  half  churchly,  half  a  disposition  not  related  to  the 
Church."  These  two  forces,  tho  they  seem  more  or  less  allied 
in  spirit  with  the  church,  are  really  inimical  to  its  continued 
life,  as  the  writer  sees  it.     He  outlines  them  thus: 

"By  the  first  class  we  refer  to  that  large  body  of  men  and 
women  who  are  not  only  Christian  in  their  kindly  feelings,  but 
are  often  actively  engaged  in  work  distinctively  Christian — 
social  reform,  settlement  work,  good  government,  philanthropic 
endeavor,  and  a  hundred  other  good  things — but  who  are  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  Church,  altho  in  almost  every 
instance  their  fathers  were.  We  were  recently  speaking  with 
a  woman  who  is  engaged  in  rescue  work  for  betrayed  girls. 
She  remarked  to  us  how  few  of  the  large  number  of  her  com- 
panion workers  for  the  poor  and  tempted  in  New  York  any 
longer  attended  church,  and  asked  us  for  explanation.  The 
second  group  are  those  who  still  occasionally  attend  church, 
keep  their  names  on  the  roll,  perhaps  pay  something  for  its 
maintenance,  but  are  equally  interested,  sometimes  more  en- 
grossed, with  other  societies  or  institutions  or  lodges  or  with 
pleasures.  Their  feeling  for  the  Church  never  approaches 
devotion.  In  the  summer  they^  pay  little  heed  to  it.  No 
institution  could  last  if  their  half-support  were  all  it  depended 
upon." 

Perhaps  this  is  all  the  logical  outcome  of  Protestantism  with 
its  great  emphasis  on  nothing  between  the  soul  and  God,  this 
writer  speculates.  The  church  may  be  defeating  itself  by  pro- 
ducing in  its  chief  est  doctrines  "an  individualistic  type  of 
Christian  life  that  feels  no  need  of  the  church."  Yet  experience 
teaches  other  dangers  which  are  seen  ahead: 

"If  the  experience  of  the  last  2,000  years  counts  for  anything, 
its  inevitable  lesson  is  that  with  a  waning  Church  soon  a  waning 
morality  and  spiritual  life  set  in.  The  human  soul  withers 
without  prayer  and  worship  and  contemplation  of  God  fully 
as  surely  as  the  body  weakens  without  light,  air,  exercise,  and 
food.  No  calamity  to  the  three  great  Protestant  nations  could 
be  imagined  equal  to  the  closing  of  the  churches.  But  the 
churches  can  not  endure  with  an  estranged  good  population 
indifferent  to  it,  while  at  the  same  time  evil  men  hate  it.  It 
has  come  to  that  point  that  there  must  be  more  church  or  no 
chiirch.  Either  all  good  people  must  learn  to  love  it  again, 
put  it  chief  in  their  thoughts  and  attachments,  serve  it  devotedly, 
or  soon  it  will  become  as  nothing,  or  only  one  struggling  institu- 
tion among  many.  Perhaps  we  Protestants  have  got  to  learn 
a  little  here  from  our  Catholic  brethren,  and  not  only  emphasize 
more  the  divine  and  unique  character  of  the  church,  but  also 
make  it  more  of  a  place  of  real  worship  and  the  home  and  hearth- 
stone of  the  community.  It  is  almost  an  aphorism  to  say  that 
the  church  is  like  a  wife — either  she  will  be  loved  passionately 
or  not  at  all." 

Protestant  ministers,  this  writer  thinks,  have  the  remedy 
largely  in  their  hands: 

"They  must  preach  and  build  up  more  church  if  they  desire 
to  have  any.  They  should  educate  every  child  under  their 
care  for  the  Chiu-ch.  They  should  make  every  child  consider 
the  Church  just  exactly  as  natural  a  part  of  his  youth  as  his 
choice  of  a  trade  or  profession.  They  should  set  the  young 
people  at  work  in  the  Church  as  soon  as  they  join.  They  should 
preach  more  about  the  Church — its  origin,  its  wonderful  history, 
its  triumphs,  its  great  saints  and  leaders,  the  transformations 
it  has  wrought,  and  show  how  all  good  and  holy  principles 
and  institutions  have  been  born  of  it.  They  should  emphasize 
the  soul's  need  of  it,  rather  than  belittle  it  by  faint  praise. 
They  should  insist  on  worship  as  much  as  service,  since  the  first 
is  the  source  of  the  other.     They  should  spend  much  thought 


on  making  its  services  attractive  and  helpful.  They  should, 
above  all,  try  to  make  their  people  love  it,  and  make  it  the 
center  of  the  town's  life,  the  home  of  the  soul." 


RUSSIAN   BAPTIST  MARTYRS 

/^S  IMMERSION  is  used  by  the  Greek  Church,  which 
/-\  is  the  official  church  in  Russia,  the  Baptists  find  that 
-*-  -*-  Empire  a  fertile  soil  for  missionary  effort,  and  "the 
advance  of  this  Protestant  church  is  regarded  by  Russia  as  no 
small  menace  to  the  hierarchical  Greek  or  Russian  tyranny." 
This  is  the  message  in  briof  that  Russian  delegates  brought  to 
the  recent  Baptist  Conference  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  left  for 
Dr.  MacArthur  to  organize  a  meeting  in  his  New  York  church 
where  these  visitors  could  tell  in  detail  the  consequences  of 
their  adoption  of  the  Western  faith  which  the  Russian  hierarchy 
places  under  ban.  The  meeting  was  held  just  prior  to  the  sailing 
of  the  Russian  Baptists  for  their  home,  where,  they  confess, 
they  fully  expect  to  reap  the  bitter  consequences  of  their  frank- 
ness here.  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  published  on  June  30 
detailed  reports  of  the  speeches  made  on  this  occasion.  From 
these  we  select  typical  ones  to  exhibit  what  martyrs  for  the  faith 
still  endure  in  an  age  when  Smithfield  fires  are  forgotten 
memories.     The  testimony  of  Feodor  Kostromin  is  this: 

"I  am  an  old  man  now — I  am  sixty-five — but  the  tortures 
I  have  suffered  in  prison  and  in  dungeons  for  adherence  to  my 
faith  have  made  me  far  older.  I  was  born  in  a  little  town  in 
Astrakhan,  and  the  most  impressive  event  in  my  youth  was 
when  the  Crimean  War  broke  out  and  I  went  to  fight  against 
the  Turks.  I  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Greek  Orthodox  re- 
ligion until  I  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  and  used  to  consider 
the  Baptists  crazy  fanatics. 

"I  was  converted  in  1884  and  three  years  later  I  was  arrested 
and  taken  before  a  magistrate,  where  all  civil  rights  were  taken 
away  from  me  because  of  my  faith.  My  persecutions  continued 
until  May,  1890,  when,  because  of  continued  refusals  to  stop 
preaching,  I  was  banished  to  trans-Caucasia. 

"Not  content  with  sending  me  into  exile,  the  authorities 
confiscated  all  my  property  and  broke  up  my  family,  scattering 
the  members  hundreds  of  miles  apart.  This  was  one  of  the 
methods  most  often  employed  and  most  effective  in  attempting 
to  check  the  spread  of  the  new  religion  in  its  early  days. 

"When  my  exile  began  I  was  loaded  with  heavy  chains  which 
were  as  much  as  a  strong  man  could  lift.  I  was  told  I  would 
be  set  free,  my  property  and  family  and  ci\il  rights  restored  to 
me  if  I  should  renounce  the  Baptist  religion. 

"This  offer  failing,  I  was  subjected  to  harsher  treatment. 
I  was  scourged  and  beaten  until  my  body  was  a  mass  of  welts 
and  bruises,  and  while  I  was  half  dead  the  offer  of  fi*eedom  was 
renewed,  but  I  was  too  weak  to  care  to  live  then. 

' '  I  recall  that  every  morning  for  nine  long  years  I  was  brought 
before  the  chief  of  police.  I  spent  sixteen  years  in  exile  all 
told  and  finally,  when  my  life  was  despaired  of,  I  was  released 
upon  condition  that  I  leave  the  country. 

"My  life   hanging   by  a  thread,  I  was  taken  to  Rumania  by 
friends   who   nur.sed   me   back   to  health.     I   divided   my   time 
between    there    and    Bulgaria    until    through    a   friend    of    the ' 
Dowager  Empress  permission  for  me  to  return  to  Russia  was 
granted." 

Siberian  chain-gangs  and  the  hardships  of  thirty-one  prisons 
do  not  deter  Vasilia  Ivanoff  from  adherence  to  his  faith: 

"My  life  has  been  one  of  hardship  and  suffering,  which  my 
appearance  does  not  belie.  Born  in  Baku,  Caucasus,  sixty- 
three  years  ago,  I  was  converted  and  baptized  when  I  was 
twenty-two  years  old.  Since  that  time  most  of  my  life  has  been 
spent  in  prison  and  exile. 

"My  persecution  began  when  I  became  a  Baptist,  but  in 
spite  of  what  I  have  suffered  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  lived 
to  bring  the  light  of  religion  to  hundreds  of  my  fellow  creatures. 

"Twice  because  I  persisted  in  preaching  when  I  had  been 
ordered  to  stop  I  was  sent  to  Siberia.     There  I  was  chained  to 
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.SIMON    HTEl'HANOK. 

Who  for  preaching  to  Cossacks  "was 
cast  into  prison  so  often  that  it  became 
an  old  story  to  me."  He  spent  five  years 
in  Siberia  among  t  he  worst  criminal  types. 


KEODOK     KOSTROMIX. 


Who  in  the  early  days  of  his  conver- 
sion was  deijrived  of  his  property,  his 
family  scattered  miles  apart,  and  he  sent 
into  exile  imder  a  loafl  of  heavy  chains. 


VASILIA    IVANOFF, 

Twice  an  exile  to  Siberia  for  preaching, 
a  prisoner  at  least  thirty-one  times  for 
holding  to  his  faith,  he  has  "  brought  the 
litclit   of  religion  to  hundreds." 


'  'I  he  K\  eiiin;;  !SJ;iil. '   New  York. 

THEY   AKK   KKTUKNING    TO   CKKIAIN    IMPRISONMENT 


KOK    THKIK    K.\rrK. 


criiMinals  -robbers  and  worse — in  the  chain-fjjanf;:.  I  have  been 
sent  to  j)ri.son  so  many  times  that  I  have  lost  traek  of  the  (>xaet 
number,  but  if  my  memory  serves  me  I  have  seen  the  inside 
of  thirty-one  different  prisons.  In  one  prisoi?  I  liad  to  work  oti 
the  treadmill. 

"During  the  years  of  my  ministry  I  have  baptized  over 
l,r)00  men  and  women,  most  of  them  at  nifjht  in  some  lonely 
{)la('e  away  from  the  (\ves  of  the  polioe.  Often  I  have  chopped 
through  the  ice  in  order  to  administer  the  baptismal  rite.  Once 
I  baptized  a  group  of  eighty-si.x  persons." 

Simon  Stephanof  shows  what  happens  to  a  Baptist  who  trie;; 
to  convert  Cossacks: 

"1  am  a  native  of  Astrakhan,  born  in  ISCif).  I  was  baptized 
when  1  was  tw<'nty-one  years  old,  and  dtn'ing  the  first  year 
after  my  (H)nversi()n  two  attempts  were  mad(^  upon  my  life. 

"  F\)r  the  following  ten  years  I  was  never  given  a  minute's 
peace  by  the  police.  I  was  hounded  like  a  (criminal  from  place 
to  place,  and  no  sooner  would  I  start  to  preach  than  the  police 
would  be  upon  me.  1  was  cast  into  prison  so  often  that  it 
b(>(^ame  an  old  story  to  me. 

"Five  years  of  my  life  I  spent  in  Siberia,  often  in  the  midst 
of  criminals  of  t  he  lowest  type.  There  I  knew  what  real  suff(Ting 
was.  Often  I  was  without  food  for  days,  and  many  times  I  was 
too  weak  to  eat  what  they  gave  me.     Those  were  awful  years. 

"Much  of  my  work  has  been  in  and  near  Astrakhan  anions 
the  Cossacks,  of  whom  I  have  baptized  over  l.OOO.  Despite 
the  greater  liberty  which  has  been  given  us  in  recent  years,  th(> 
police  (hr(>aten  to  send  me  back  to  Siberia  if  I  do  not  confine 
my  pr<'aciiing  to  th(>  regular  meeting-houses  and  stop  trying 
to  make  converts  among  those  of  the  Creek  Orthodox  religion." 

"When  (he  authorities  learned  that  I  was  making  plans  to 
go  to  the  convention  at  Philatlelphia,"  said  Mr.  Le\-uchin,  "ait 
old  charge  of  several  years'  standing  was  brought  against  me. 
btit  I  had  my  passport  and  cleared  across  the  frontier  before 
they  could  arrest  me.      I  expect  to  be  arrested  and  to  stand  trial 


as   .soon   as    I    return    to    Ru.ssia."     Jacob   Vince   gives   similar 
tes*timony : 

■"My  most  recent  offense,  for  which  I  must  answer  when  I 
return  to  my  country,  was  being  found  baptizing  eight  Russians 
whom  I  had  converted.  That  w^as  early  in  May.  A  fine  of 
.'500  rubles  ($150)  was  imi)osed  on  me,  with  the  alternative 
of  going  to  prison  for  three  months  if  I  did  not  pay.  I  feared 
the  charge  would  prevent  my  coming  to  America,  but  the  Lord 
was  good  to  me,  and  T  am  thankful." 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Chamberlain,  who  collects  these  confessions 
for  The  Eirrniu/  Mtn'l.  i^resents  the  general  case  of  the  martyrs' 
relation  to   Russia: 

"The  Russian  Covernment's  willingness  to  get  these  men 
under  its  wing  again,  in  order  to  punish  them  for  their  Christian 
zeal,  is  the  perfect  corollary  of  its  eagerness  to  exclude  American 
citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

"Why?  Because  orthodo.xy  is  the  keystone  of  the  imperial 
policy  of  Russification.  Weak<>n  it,  and  the  structure  falls 
down.  Czarism  is  the  apex  of  Russian  orthodo.xy:  the  great 
white  father  is  a  kind  of  divine  vicegerent;  the  Czar  is  unargu- 
able without  the  church,  the  church  shorn  and  lost  without 
the  absolute  Czar. 

"Once  safely  in  the  Russian  Greek  church,  you  are  bound 
to  be  a  loyal  absolutist.  The  man  on  liis  knees  before  the 
holy  ikon  beats  his  forehead,  as  he  prays  to  the  holy  Czar. 

"On  the  other  hand,  once  out  of  the  Orthodox  fold,  there 
is  no  tel'ing  where  you  will  bring  up.  You  may  be  talking  Ger- 
man next,  or  even  English.  At  the  next  step  you  may  be  a 
republican 

"It  is  easy  for  these  Russians  to  tell  in  America  the  stor>-  of 
their  persecution,  but  when  they  return  to  their  home  country 
they  will  be  held  responsible  for  what  they  ha^  e  said.  EAery 
critical  word  they  gi\  e  utterance  to  will  be  known  to  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  before  they  reach  there,  for  the  Czar's  spies 
have  been  on  their  heels  ever  since  thev  set  foot  in  America." 
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JUDAISM'S  RIGHT  TO  LIVE 

THE  NON-JEW  is  apt  to  regard  Judaism  as  "entirely 
unnecessary  to-day."  This  is  not  supposed  to  be  an 
expression  of  race  prejudice,  but  a  dispassionate  estimate 
of  a  religion  that  has  served  its  purpose  in  the  world,  whose 
good  and  useful  elements  have  been  utilized  by  other  creeds,  and 
which  stands  now  as  a  case  of  "arrested  development,  interesting 
as  an  archeological  study,  that  is  all."  Such  a  view  is  called 
"  neither  exceptional  nor  exaggerated  "  by  Prof.  Abram  S.  Isaacs 
of  the  New  York  University,  and,  while  he  does  not  humbly 
accept  it,  he  does  not  combat  the  fact  of  its  prevalence.  "If 
it  is  not  more  frequently  exprest,  possibly  out  of  motives  of 
delicacy,  it  is  held  none  the  less  tenaciously."  Writing  in  The 
North  Avierican  Review  (July),  he  tries  to  prove  its  right  to 
life  as  a  necessary  religion,  and  begins  by  discarding  the  narrow 
conception  of  Judaism  as  limited  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. This  was  merely  its  "kindergarten,"  and  to  judge  it 
fairly  every  era  of  its  history  past  and  present  must  be  included. 
It  will  then  stand  or  fall  as  it  measures  up  to  what  the  ■\\Titer 
regards  as  a  "necessary  religion."     These  are  its  elements: 

"A  religion  must  first  be  rational — it  must  appeal  to  the 
reason  and  not  stultify  human  intelligence  as  the  fundamental 
basis  of  belief.  It  must  concern  itself  primarily  with  the  lives 
and  welfare  of  its  adherents  on  earth,  and  not  dwell  needlessly 
on  the  delights  and  terrors  of  another  world,  angelic  raptures, 
demonic  frenzies.  Its  ethical  strength  must  be  without  a  flaw 
— there  must  be  no  dallying  with  the  moral  principle  for  self- 
aggrandizement.  Its  ultimate  aim  must  be  human  betterment, 
not  the  extirpation  of  all  who  hold  other  views.  Macaulay 
could  not  have  crystallized  the  matter  more  tersely  when  he 
wrote  that  the  doctrine  of  bigotry  is  simply  this:  'I  am  in  the 
right  and  you  are  in  the  wTong.  When  you  are  the  stronger 
you  agree  to  tolerate  me,  for  it  is  your  duty  to  tolerate  truth. 
But  when  I  am  the  stronger  I  shall  persecute  you,  for  it  is  my 
duty  to  persecute  error.'  A  religion,  finally,  must  make  its 
followers  better,  more  helpful,  more  blest,  so  that  its  influence 
shall  be  recognized  more  and  more  for  good." 

Judaism  answers  the  first  condition,  that  of  being  rational, 
"for  its  fundamental  doctrines  are  in  accord  with  human  in- 
telligence": 

"These  are  the  unity  of  God  and  the  unity  of  mankind, 
which  forms  a  common  brotherhood,  even  as  the  Deity  is  the 
Father  of  all  races  and  creeds.  Its  ideal  is  universal  peace 
and  righteousness,  to  be  brought  about  by  the  gradual  diffusion 
of  justice,  kindness,  and  humility.  Its  aim  is  the  attainment 
of  the  perfect  life  among  its  adherents,  which  its  rites  and 
ceremonies  have  in  \iew  and  to  which  they  are  subordinated. 
Its  ethics  are  unsurpassed  for  breadth  and  beauty — they  have 
become  so  absorbed  and  utilized  that  the  world  fails  to  rec- 
ognize the  debt.  It  plants  itself  on  earth  and  speculates 
little  about  the  next  world,  preferring  to  make  a  heaven  of  earth 
instead  of  transplanting  the  passions  and  weaknesses  of  earth 
to  heaven.  Its  highest  conception  of  the  future  is  of  all  creeds 
and  nations  acknowledging  one  God  and  worshiping  as  brethren. 
It  seeks  no  proselytes:  all  who  lead  pious  lives,  whatever  their 
creed  or  race,  inherit  eternal  bliss  is  its  traditional  saving. 
And  it  has  held  to  this  gracious  optimism  despite  two  thousand 
years  of  travail.  'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,' 
'Have  we  not  all  One  Father?'  are  its  golden  texts  for  all  time." 

Considering  Judaism's  disinclination  to  proselytize,  the  writer 
observes : 

"One  is  accustomed  to  associate  some  system  of  propaganda, 
an  active,  aggressive  tendency,  with  a  living  faith.  Apparently 
the  objection  that  Max  Miiller  decades  ago  uttered  against 
Judaism  as  being  inert,  without  the  missionary  spirit,  carries 
a  certain  amount  of  weight.  Hence  as  it  makes  no  outside 
stir,  is  concerned  directly  with  its  own  adherents,  and  gives  no 
thought  to  the  world's  salvation  as  demanding  its  interference, 
it  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  less  necessary  than  a  more  militant 
organization.  But  there  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  apathy. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Jews  have  never  had  the  power  to  make 
propaganda  even  if  they  desired  and  the  synagog  polity 
favored  such  a  course.     It  would  have  been  suicidal,   if  one 


considers  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  existed.  Then, 
too,  the  Jew,  realizing  the  beauty  and  excellence  in  the  life  and 
aspiration  of  the  non-Jew,  feels  that  the  offshoots  of  Judaism, 
what  the  Germans  call  its  'daughter  religions,'  are  doing  God's 
work.  As  a  matter  of  history,  however,  it  is  false  to  assume 
that  Judaism  has  always  been  a  passionless  block — it  has 
numbered  illustrious  converts;  but  these  have  come  without 
conscious  effort,  even  in  Roman  days  when  Juvenal  grew 
sarcastic  at  the  Jew's  expense  and  the  synagog  was  visited 
by  men  and  women  of  noble  rank.  Why,  however,  should  it 
compass  sea  and  earth  to  make  a  proselyte?  What  was  to  be 
gained?  Mere  numerical  strength  was  of  little  consequence 
to  a  people  whose  consoling  hope  was   the   saving  remnant." 


A  NATIONAL  UNITARIAN   CHURCH 

THE  UNITARIAN  body  are  looking  forward  to  building 
a  great  new  church  in  Washington  which  shall  be 
national  in  character.  It  is  to  be  named  after  Edward 
Everett  Hale  and  will  aim  to  win  to  his  faith  a  capital  declared 
to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to  Unitarian  influence.  There  was 
a  Unitarian  church  in  Washington  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  and  John  Quincy  Adams.  A  small  church 
stood  near  the  national  capitol,  which  these  statesmen  attended. 
Another  has  replaced  that  first  edifice,  but  that  in  its  turn  is 
now  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  the  denomination.  At  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  League  of  Unitarian  Laymen, 
ex-Secretary  John  D.  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  made  a  plea  for 
a  general  contribution  toward  a  new  church.  He  undertook 
to  dispel  the  impression  that  Unitarianism  is  hmited  to  New 
England.  Washington,  he  finds,  is  a  city  unlike  any  other  in 
this  country  in  its  adaptabiUty  to  the  spirit  of  Unitarianism; 
as  The  Christian  Register  (Boston)  reports  him: 

"There  is  almost  an  entire  lack  of  the  industrial  element  there. 
There  are  no  large  factories;  there  are  no  large  commercial 
emporiums;  there  are  no  imports;  there  is  no  foreign  trade; 
there  are  the  usual  retail  stores  that  go  with  the  local  com- 
munity. But  there  is  a  great  city  which  is  made  up  of  three 
classes — three  or  four  classes.  First  are  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment; the  Executive  Department;  Congress,  with  its  two 
Houses;  the  great  multitude  of  employees  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  United  States — intelligent  men,  well  informed, 
selected  (under  our  present  civil  service  system)  from  aU  parts 
of  the  countrj'.  Then  there  is  the  residential  population  of 
Washington,  people  who  go  there  and  are  engaged  in  the  local 
business  of  supply,  and  especially  people  who  come  from  all 
over  the  dountry  to  find  the  most  delightful  residence;  people 
of  large  wealth  and  great  means,  who  build  beautiful  houses, 
who  spend  their  winters  and  remain  part  of  the  year  in  Washing- 
ton, because  there  they  find  political  activitj%  great  questions 
discust,  and  also  delightful  social  opportunities.  Then  we  have 
the  scientific  men.  In  addition,  there  are  the  great  body  of 
the  colored  people  who  found  their  way  into  Washington 
naturally  after  the  war,  flocking  there  as  to  a  Mecca.  It  is  a 
body  of  singularly  inteUigent  and  cultivated  and  thinking 
people.  Washington  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  world,  with  its  fine  streets,  its  new  public  buildings,  its  ex- 
quisite parks,  attracting  to  it,  not  only  our  own  people,  but 
people  from  abroad. 

"Now,  how  important  it  is  that  in  a  city  of  that  kind,  a 
representative  city,  there  should  be  the  best  example  we  can 
furnish  of  our  Unitarian  faith,  of  our  Unitarian  life,  of  our 
Unitarian  purpose  which  is  better  than  faith!  As  I  said,  the 
present  church  has  been  outgrown  by  the  extent  of  its  congrega- 
tion. A  movement  is  on  foot  to  build  a  new  church,  still  in  a 
central  part  of  the  city,  where  we  shall  attract  people  who  are 
at  the  hotels  or  about  the  houses  of  Congress  or  in  the  busiest 
part  of  that  great  city.  It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  large,  imposing, 
and  beautiful  structiire,  one  which  in  all  those  respects  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  requirements  and  demands  of  our  denomina- 
tion. It  is  proposed  to  connect  with  that  a  large  building,  an 
adjunct,  a  parish  house,  if  you  please  to  so  call  it,  large  enough 
for  a  Sunday-school,  large  enough  for  all  the  various  alfiUating 
societies  which  are  associated  with  a  church;  to  equip  it,  and  to 
give  it  the  name,  the  endearing  name,  of  Edward  Everett  Hale. 
That  name  alone  is  an  appeal  to  us." 
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Speedwell  Model  12-D,  Special,  S  pattenger  tojring  car,  4  cylinder,  SO  H.  P.  motor,  121  inch  wheel  base,  $2750.       Top  and  windthield  extra. 

What  Higher  Priced  Car  Can  Withstand 
Comparison  With  This  1912  Speedwell? 


We  ask  you  the  question  bluntly,  because  we 
want  you  to  ask  it  bluntly  of  yourself. 

Our  case  is  established  if  we  can  induce  you  to 
make  the  comparison  sharp,  direct,  and  immediate. 

The  1912  Speedwell  is  so  satisfying  in  its 
appointments,  so  beautiful  in  its 
proportions,  so  velvet-smooth  in 
its  motoring  qualities,  that  you 
will  find  yourself  estopped  in 
your  search  for  greater  luxury. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  stage 
to  which  we  are  eager  to  bring  your  mind — to  the 
inevitable  point  where  you  will  try  to  find  justifica- 
tion for  a  price  higher  than  the  Speedwell  price. 

AH  over  the   country  the  Speedwell  is  leading 


experienced  motorists  through  the  same  mental 
process;  to  the  same  sharp  comparison;  with  the 
same  fortunate  result  for  the  Speedwell. 

In  substance,  this  191 2  Speedwell  is  like  every 
other  Speedwell  that  has  preceded  it. 

But  its  beauties  and  its  virtues 
have  been  so  emphasized  and 
refined  that  you  can  no  longer 
blind  yourself  to  the  necessity  of 
considering  it  side  by  side  with 
the  costliest  cars. 

Will  you  follow  your  own  impulse  and  our 
earnest  request  and  contrast  the  Speedwell  with  the 
higher  priced  car  you  may  be  driving  now,  or  the 
higher  priced  car  the  market  offers  ? 


THE  SPEEDWELL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  530  Essex  Avenue,  Dayton,  0. 

our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkkary  Digkst  when  writing  to  B'l'^Mtlsers. 
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NE  car  in  five  goes  out  of 
commission  every  year. 
Why? 

More  cars  have  been  spoiled 
by  improper  lubrication  than 
by  any  other  one  cause. 

Properly  lubricated,  many  of 
these  cars  would  be  giving 
satisfactory  service  to-day. 

If  you  expect  the  car  you  use 
this  season  to  give  proper  ser- 
vice next  season,  you  can't 
afford  to  neglect  lubrication. 

Our  experience  in  the  manu- 
facture of  oils  for  many  specific 
purposes  has  enabled  us  to 
produce  in  Polarine  a  lubri- 
cant of  the  highest  efficiency 
for  gas  engines. 

Polarine  is  the  result  of  ex- 
tended processes  of  refining, 
pressing  and  filtering. 

We  have  practically  elimi- 
nated the  carbon-forming  ele- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  we 
have  preserved  the  proper  lu- 
bricating qualities. 

Before  the  final  product 
leaves  the  plant,  it  must  test  up 
to  the  most  rigid  standards  ever 
set  for  a  gas  engine  lubricant. 


Polarine  retains  proper  "  body  "  at 
high  temperatures. 

It  flows  freely  at  zero. 

It  does  not  break  up  or  lose  elasticity 
under  severe  friction. 

The  Polarine  Brand  covers  : 

Po'arlne  Oil  (in  gallon  and  half-  gallon 
sealed  cans,  in  barrels  and  half-barrels), 
Polarine  Trammisson  Luhricanis,  Polarine  Cup 
Grease  and  Polarine  Fibre  Qrease. 

These  lubricants  cover  the  needs  of  every 
part  of  the  car. 

Send  to  our  nearest  agency  for  "  Polarine 
Pointers"  which  includes  hints  on  the  care 
of  motor  cars. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE  TRAGEDIAN  OF  THE  SENATE 

TF  precedent  really  matters,  then  the 
"  tragedian  of  the  Senate,"  as  "Fighting 
Bob"  La  Follette  is  sometimes  known,  may 
consider  himself  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  at  once.  For,  like  Lincoln 
and  several  others,  Mr.  La  Follette  actually 
was — and  is  very  proud  of  that  fact — born 
in  an  old-fashioned  log  cabin;  one  of  the 
Presidential  kind.  But  he  seldom  talks 
about  that.  For,  says  William  Bayard 
Hale  in  The  \VorhV>i  Work,  La  Follette's 
sole  ambition  is  to  be  different,  and  to 
dramatize  himself  has  become  almost  a 
mania  to  this  extraordinary  man.  Why, 
says  Mr.   Hale: 

Battle  Bob  would  sooner  look  like 
Booth  than  be  President.  ...  If  he  were 
not  a  politician  he  would  be  an  actor,  and 
he  would  always  play  heav.^'  drama. 
Indeed  after  that  interstate  oratorical  con- 
test he  wanted  to  become  an  actor,  but 
John  E.  McCuUough  told  him  that  so 
short  a  man  would  have  no  chance  on  the 
stage.  So  he  has  dramatized  himself  and 
gives  a  continuous  performance  of  rarest 
skill  and  power. 

But  insincere,  asks  Mr.  Hale?     Why,  no! 

Was  there  ever  purer  sincerity  than 
Alan  Breck,  in  tarnished  finery,  wiping  his 
sword  and  looking  about  on  his  victims 
and  crying,  "Am  I  no  the  bonny  fighter?" 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  would  have  found 
La  Follette  a  man  after  his  own  heart. 
They  would  have  agreed  that  "a  fine  action 
is  the  better  for  a  piece  of  purple."  La 
Follette  does  nothing  without  a  cock  of 
the  hat  and  a  supererogatory  tinkle  of  the 
sword.  He  struts  in  an  amplitude  of 
costume;  watch  him  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
haranguing  a  crowd  of  farmers  from  the 
tail-end  of  a  cart,  and  you  can  see  that 
he  feels  the  toga  falling  from  his  shoulders. 
He  likes  to  feed  chickens  and  plow  on  his 
Wisconsin  farm,  but  he  does  both  in  the 
grand  manner.  He  hasn't  a  particle  of 
humor;  his  friends  swear  he  has,  but  they 
haven't  any  themselves;  besides  they  claim 
and  believe  that  "Bob"  La  Follette  has 
every  virtue,  earthly  and  celestial.  Those 
who  do  not  hate  him  heartily  find  it  very 
easy  to  like  him  very  much,  to  laugh  at 
him  a  little,  to  admire  him  sincerely  and 
to  exclaim,  with,  or  at  least  after,  Macaulay : 

Oh!  was  there  ever  such  a  knight,  in  friendship  or 

in  war. 
As    Robert    Marion    I.a    VoWrttc.    with    the   gallant 

pompadour! 

And  La  Follette  does  look  queer,  admits 
Mr.  Hale,  as,  besides  his  theatrical  display, 
"he  also  looks  like  a  celebrated  patent- 
medicine  proprietor  who  ornaments  the 
papers  with  his  countenance  and  uplifted 
finger."  But  he  is  picturesque,  too,  we 
read : 

This  little  nmn  w'th  the  up-roached 
crop  of  iron-gray  hair  has  brought  into  the 


stoiiisk<*li  Ti*ifiil>l(>s 
Iloi-sroril's  .%<-icl  I'hONphatP 

Produces  healtliy  aotivity  of   weak   and   disordered 
stomachs.    Au  unexcelled  strensith  builder. 


Opal-Glass- Lined  $Q  "I  75 
Oak  Refrigerator     O  X 

I^       •     1  ■    rk  •  1     from  Factory  East  of  the  Rockies. 

rreight    rrepaid     west   of   the   Rockies,    You    Pay 
Freight  from  Denver. 

You  get  this  highest 
grade  Solid  Oak  Wickes 
New  Constructed  Re- 
frigerator, lined  with 
Opal  Glass,  "better  tlian 
marble,"  for  only  #31.7,5 
— freight  prepaid  from 
factory. 

You  buy  thn  Wickes  Re- 
frijrpi-ator  dirrct  from  the 
fartory,  nt  actual  faotciry 
liiiet-s  You  s.-ive  ail  the 
dealers',  joI)bers'  and  de- 
partimnt  stoii>  profits. 
You  srct  tlie  Wiciies  at 
ttie  price  asiicd  everywhcri- 
for  ordinary  '"enameled  "' 
refrigerators,     for     which  ME.VSl'RF.MENTS 

you  have  to  pay  the  freight  Height,  45  in.   Width.  3fi  in.  Depth, 

in  addition.  21  In.     Ice  capacit.y,  KM)  It)*. 

TKe   Wickes 

New  Constructed  No.  250 

is  inndeof  solid  o.tU.  to  last  a  lifetiiiif— perfectly  joined  and  beau- 
tifully finislud,  1\\c  fitiid  coinpartinent  and  door  are  lined  thruugh- 
<iui  With  OPAL  GLASS.  7-i6-in.  thick.  Our  e.xelusive  construction 
irivrs  you  dnublf  refrigeration  from  every  pound  of  ice.  Opal 
trlass  makes  the  WICKES  absolutely  sauitary' 

Voiir  inonoy  refiindeil  if  the  WICKKS  In  nof 
oxartly  as  reproseiitecl.  Soe  and  use  this  high-^'rade 
refrifjirator  in  your  home. 

Send  for  Free  Beautiful  Art  Catalog 

tt  sliows  you  tile  famous  "Wicltes  Refrij:.  rat  rs  ol*  all  Klzos 
— inside  and  out.     (iuarant.'ed  and  sold  ly 

The  Brunswick-Balke-Collender  Co. 

328  Wabash  Avenoe,  Chicago  29-35  W.  32<1  St..  New  York 

(Established  Over  60  Years)  ( 15) 

Safeguarding  Health 

Regular  use  of  Royal  Olive  Oil  Capsules  wards  off 

many  bodily  ills.    Prevents  appendicitis.   Physicians 

advise  its  use.   Beware  of  adulterated  olive  oils.    Paris 

&  St.  Louis  Expositions  gave  this  olive  oil  highest 

awards  for  PURITY  &  QUALITY.     The  pure  juice  of 

ripe  olives.      Nature's  greatest  food  &   regulator. 


Royal  Olivt  Oil 

^it)  Capsules 


These  famous  capsules  carry  the  world's  best 
olive  oil  down  the  throat  easily,  avoiding  spoon- 
&  bottle  bother. 

Box  of  120  capsules  for  $1.    Box  of  24  capsnles  for  25c. 

l>eliver.y  free  In  U.  S. 

THOMAS    MARTINDALE  &  CO. 
1003  Market  Street  Philadelphia 
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Quicker 

Sales — 

Cleaner 

Merchandise 


Sharpening  wooc 

pencils  is  a  ereat 

annoyance  to 

customers.  Wood  pencils  mean  delay, 

smutty  fingers,  soiled  merchandise. 


Blaisdell 


Paper  - 
Pencils 

are  sharpened  in  a  jiffy  by  simply  nicking 
the  piper  witli  any  sharp  point  and  puUuig 
off  a  strip  of  paper.  The  lead  in  Blaisdell 
Pencils  is  imported  Bavarian  Graphite,  the 
finest  lead  in  the  world,  uniform,  smooth. 
Blaisdell  Pencils  come  in  every  degree  of 
hardness,  wiih  and  without  erasers.  They 
are  sold  at  5c,  2  for 5c,  3  for  5c  and  Ic  each. 
We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  'better' 
erasers. 

If  your  stationer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
for  one  of  our  special  offers. 
Offer  No.  1, 10c,    3  assorted  high  grade 
lead  pencils.  Offer  No.  2, 25c,  ,1  assorted 
high  grade  pencils  and  3  crayons.    Offer 
No,  3,50c,    6  assorted  high  grade  pen- 
cils with  extra  thick  leads  and  6  crayoni 
of  different  colors. 
BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  COMPANY 
4607  Wayne  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Our  readers  are  aaKed  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Senate  more  of  the  picturesque  than  has 
been  seen  there  Kine(!  the  day  of  the  mif?hty 
gladiators  of  ante-helluin  times.  In  mod- 
ern days  only  Conkling  in  his  pride  and 
Ingalls  with  his  serpent's  tongue  have  been 
worth  the  notice  of  any  who  like  history 
made  with  a  cons(!ionsn(!ss  of  its  own  im- 
portance. La  FolIett(!  is  compIet(!ly  satis- 
fying. He  does  nothing  in  a  commonplace 
way;  he  is  constitutionally  incapable  of  it. 
La  Follette  is  a  pageant  all  by  himself. 

He  is  still  a  fighter — always  will  be,  says 
Mr.  Hale. 

And  fighting  in  the  Senate  is  pretty 
much  like  fighting  in  the  popular  arena, 
only  it  is  mon;  serious  business,  i'<ir  there 
is  always  some  one  ready  to  pink  a  weak- 
ness in  the  armor,  to  take  advantage  of  a 
misthrust,  and  they  be  skilled  knights, 
there.  La  Follette,  the,  is  a  master  of 
masters,  a  veritabh^  Pan  Michael  amid  the 
press.  He  has  behind  and  around  him 
now  a  dozen  companions  in  arms,  and  it 
is  a  joy  to  see  them  at  work,  the  Litth^ 
Knight  in  the  midst.  You  can't  think  of 
La  Follette  without  thinking  of  battle;  of 
splintering  lances  and  banners  and  tossing 
plumes;  you  can't  listen  to  his  voice  without 
hearing  the  clash  of  battle-ax  and  halberd 
on  morion  and  shield.  And  he  always  in 
the  thickest.  His  ancestors  were  Hugue- 
nots and  fought,  I  dare  say,  at  Ivry,  around 
the  plumed  helmet  of  King  Henry,  and 
heard  him  cry: 

Press  where  ye  see  my  white  plume  wave  amidst 

tlie  ranks  of  war, 
And    be    your    orifiamme    to-day    tlie    liehnet    of 

Navarre! 

But  this  is  how  Mr.  Hale  would  revise 
it  to  fit  the  Wisconsin  Senator: 

Press  where  ye  see  my  fore-lock  wa\c  amidst  the 
ranks  of  war, 

.\nd  be  your  oriflamnii;  to-day  La  FoUette'.s  pom- 
padour! 


THE  BAD  BANDIT  OF  TURKEY 
T^CHAKIRDJI,  the  bad  bandit  of 
A  Turkey,  is  on  the  move  again.  For 
a  little  while  he  had  been  inactive,  leading 
a  life  of  luxurious  ease,  "with  a  band  of 
faithful  followers  about  him,  in  the  foot- 
hills and  deserted  places,  far  from  tht; 
haunts  of  men."  But  now,  writes  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
Tchakirdji  is  terrorizing  Turkey  as  of  old, 
and  only  a  few  days  ago  he  appeared  sud- 
denly in  the  market-place  of  the  village  of 
(lureli,  in  the  province  of  Smyrna,  accom- 
panied by  eight  "most  evil-looking"  men. 
Then  immediately  and  quite  fearlessly: 

Going  to  the  house  of  i\w.  head  man, 
he  ordered  that  the  inhabitants  then; 
are  only  some  fifty  families  in  thi'  village 
— should  be  assembled. 

With  fear  and  trembling  the  order  was 
obeyed.  Standing  contemptuously  with 
his  little  group  of  followers  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd,  Tchakirdji  intimated  that 
the  first  business  of  the  evening  would  b(> 
the  provision  of  supper  for  himself  and  his 
men.  The  elders  explained  with  de(>{) 
obeisance  that  the  n\sources  of  the  village 
were  so  low  that  nothing  but  the  most 
meager  provisions  were  available. 

Tchakirdji  condescendingly    waived    his 
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Good  Jewelers  Every^vhere 
Endorse  Our  Campaign  for 
Reliable   Watch    Cases 

1^ 


***     X  MARK. 
TRADE  yj 


TMACI     wj-fnC 


CRESCENT 

GOLD  FILLED 

Kev.U.S.Pat.OH 


o 


f  all  merchants 
the  jeweler  is 
most  depend- 
ent on  a  reputation 
for  integrity.  He  sells 
upon  honor.  He  is 
held  responsible  for 
the  quality  of  his 
goods. 

That  is  why  good  jewel- 
ers everywhere  are  writing 
us  and  pledging  their  hearty 
support  in  our  campaign  for 

The  Keystone 


JAS.  BOSS 

GOLD  FILLED 

Reu.L-.S.Pat.Ofi: 

"legitimate  gold-filled'watch 
cases  and  our  fight  on  spu- 
rious "guarantees." 

Our  Crescent  and  Jas. 
Boss  gold-filled  cases  are 
standard  with  the  fine  jew- 
elry trade  and  have  been  for 
fifty  years. 

Look  for  our  trade  marks 
when  you  buy.  They  insure 
the  quality  you  pay  for,  the 
thickness  of  the  gold,  the 
depth  and  richness  of  the 
design,  and  the  service  you 
have  a  right  to  expect. 

Watch  Case  Co. 


Established  1853 

Philadelphia 
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This  Portable 

Fireproof 

r : Garage 


is  ill.'  nnlT  nItsoliilelT 
flr<-|irour  poniililr  cn- 
riie*'.  Mu'lc  i-ntlrrly  of 
L-alv;inir*il  st<  t-l.  No 
wood.  As  haml- 
_J  soiiK*  and  ^^^l»^l:ln- 
tiftl  as  jiinsnnry  nt  on.-thiai  to  one-half  tho  cost  l.ii«i*  ■  life- 
time. You  can  i>ut  np  t>r  t:iko  down  in  a  few  hours  All  parts 
intrrlocli  ami  no  f  raun*  work  r*r  foundation  is  ivniiin-d.  Kvt'ri/ 
inch  a  fiiih!itiiufinl. ^firt-proof,  purtiiOle  buitding.      By  Ou- 

PPIinVM  QVQTrM  ^^  l*»rt:ihlo  Fireproof 
riVULf£ill   OliJlClTl  <^»ii>triio|loii  wcal»t»build 

idi-al    roltau'i-s.    Iinnt-n""   1    dlTfS.    Iv.    t    lious«'S.    worL  shops,    ric. 
Kvcry  PindfU  buildin-:  is  i^uartintr'd. 

GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG   WriW..st).en,m,ofy>...r 

auto    ana  iiuttlfl    nuiMlH-r 
for    iMt:il.>t;  ;,n,l   i>ri,-i>  of  Miit.lWo  sij,'     fara;.'        «  rite     uiilny. 

METAL  SHELTER  CO..  S-47  W.  W.l.rSf..  St.  P«ul.  Minn. 


Take  your  Luiicb 
oot  Into  the  country 


Make  a  day  of  it  out  in 
the  open;  take  th^-  family 
alone.  Carry  your 
luncheon  in  a 

Maujkcv/e 

Refrigerator 
Basket 

and  it  will  keep  cool,  c:<;an  and 
fresh.  Just  a  little  ice  In  the  com- 
partment of  a  Hawkey  0  Basket  will  keep  the  food  In  splendid 
condition  all  day.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  on-— if  he 
cannot,  write  to  us  and  wi»  w  II  si\e  you  tt\e  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you  and  send  our  booklet  of  diintyluncheon  recipes. 

TiiBoiURGTO*  DtsKCT  CoMPUT,  33  Mmi  St.,  Ooiuigtm,  Io«< 
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Don't  Grow  Old 
Too  Fast 

"A  man  is  as  old  as  his  arteries," 
says  the  Doctor  who  examines  you 
for  life  insurance.  Old  age  is  merely 
a  hardening  of  the  arteries — and 
hardening  of  the  arteries  comes  from 
many  causes,  chief  among  them 
being  the  excessive  eating  of  high- 
protein  foods.  Cut  down  the  high- 
protein  diet  for  awhile  and  eat 

SHREDDED 
WHEAT 

It  supplies  all  the  body-building 
material  in  the  whole  wheat  pre- 
pared in  a  digestible  form. 

The  excessive  eating  of  indigestible  foods 
brings  on  stomach  and  bowel  disorders — 
and  these  can  be  prevented  by  a  daily  diet 
of  thoroughly  cooked  cereals.  Shredded 
Wheat  is  best  for  this  purpose  because 
it  is  steam-cooked,  shredded  and  twice 
baked,  retaining  the  bran  coat  of  the  whole 
wheat  which  is  so  valuable  in  keeping  the 
bowels  healthy  and  active. 

Nothing  so  delicious  and  wholesome  in 
Summer  when  the  stomach  rebels  against 
heavy  meats  and  soggy  pastries  as  Shred- 
ded Wheat  Biscuit  with  raspberries 
or  other  fresh  fruits  served  with  milk  or 
cream  and  sugar.  Two  Biscuits  with 
a  little  fruit  will  supply  all  the  strength 
needed   for   a   half -day's    wofk    or    play. 

THE  ONLY   BREAKFAST   FOOD   MADE 
IN  BISCUIT  FORM 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A  GOOD  OIL  CAN 

filled  with  that  famous  3-in-One 
oil  for  only  10c.     This  special 
offer  covers  a  limited  num-   Ifflif 
bar  of  cans  and  is  solely  to  %\J\ 
introduce  3-in-Oneto  new 
people.    The  can  or  |f|j, 
the  oil  alone  is  worth  |QQ« 
10c.       If    you  have " 
never    tried  _«_ 
3-in-One  for  inil) 
lubricatingany  ■       "^ 
mechanism, 
cleaning  \t\t 


and  polishing 
furniture, 
preventing 
rust  on  any  metal 
surface,  do  it  now. 
Wrap  a  dime  in  a 
piece  ot  paper  and  mail 
to      3-IN-ONE    OIL 
COMPANY,  18  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Only  one  can  to  a  person. 

Full  of  3-ln-One 


rights  to  a  supper.  He  would,  however, 
he  now  said,  proceed  to  the  main  object 
of  his  visit: 

He  gave  a  sign  to  his  men  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  heads  of  ten  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  Gureli  were  rolling  on  their 
own  market-place  amid  the  wailing  of  their 
fellow  townsmen. 

'"I  am  fairly  sure,"  explained  Tchakirdji, 
in  the  brief  address  with  which  he  closed 
the  proceedings,  "that  it  was  through  the 
denunciations  of  one  of  you  that  my 
comrade,  Sinan  Mehmet,  was  surrounded 
and  killed  by  the  soldiers  near  here  some 
months  ago.  I  have  now  avenged  him, 
and  I  hope  that  this  will  serve  as  a  lesson 
to  any  who  may  be  te  npted  to  betray  me 
or  my  companions.  I  will  kill  informers 
without  pity,  and,  if  necessary,  the  innocent 
shall  pay  for  the  guilty." 

With  this  the  brigand  and  his  friends 
Avithdrew,  and,  except  for  a  futile  expedi- 
tion of  a  company  of  soldiers  into  the 
mountains  after  Him,  which  returned  with 
nothing  but  marching  to  its  credit,  this  has 
been  the  end  of  the  affair. 

Not  long  ago  the  correspondent  of  The 
Daily  Mail  met  at  dinner  a  Turkish  Govern- 
ment official  who  unknowingly  had  met  and 
chatted  with  the  brigand.  He  tells  of  his 
narrow  escape; 

I  was  carrying  out  a  Government  survey 
in  the  mountains  behind  Smyrna.  As  I 
sat  in  my  tent  one  evening,  a  young  man 
came  in,  saluted  me,  sat  down,  took  the 
cigaret  I  offered  him,  and  began  to  talk. 
I  thought  he  was  some  local  notable  paying 
me  a  call.  He  was  about  thirty,  tall,  with 
a  frank  and  open  expression  and  a  straight- 
forward bearing,  and  he  spoke  like  an 
educated  man.  He  stayed  about  ten 
minutes,  and  when  he  had  gone  my  servant 
came  to  me  and  said,  "Do  you  know  who 
that  was,  Effendi?  It  was  Tchakirdji,  who 
has  killed  in  the  last  tv/elve  years  700  men." 

Tchakirdji  is  a  "bad  man"  by  heredity, 
following  in  the  steps  of  his  father,  who  was 
killed  in  an  encounter  with  the  troops. 
But  he  has  often  aided  the  poor,  and  last 
year  sent  a  dowry  of  SI, 000  to  a  beautiful 
but  dowerless  girl,  whose  poverty  had 
prevented  her  marrying  the  man  of  her 
choice.     Still,  says  the  correspondent: 

Tchakirdji  lives  by  blackmail  varied  with 
plunder.  Last  year  he  took  £7,000  in 
specie  from  a  Government  mail  in  the 
Smyrna  vilayet,  but  his  more  usual  re- 
source is  to  write,  courteously  enough,  to 
local  personages  of  means,  requesting  the 
dispatch  >o  places  of  rendezvous  in  the 
mountains  of  sums  varying  from  £100  to 
£500. 

And  he  employs  the  same  methods,  too, 
to  interest  his  patrons  in  works  of  the 
public  good.     Once,  we  read: 

"A  village  bridge  badly  required  repair. 
Tchakirdji  pointed  out  by  letter  to  a 
wealthy  Turk  of  the  neighborhood  that 
the  benefit  of  an  entirely  new  bridge  could 
be  conferred  on  the  locality  at  a  cost  of 
£1,000.  Three  times  this  message  was  re- 
peated without  effect.  Then  one  evening, 
as  the  rich  man  was  gathered  with  the  rest 
of  the  village  in  the  mosque  at  the  time 
of   the  sunset   prayer,   Tchakirdji,   with  a 
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The  Man  from 
/—M  i  nnesota  — 

9  Is  comfortable  because  his  house  is  heated 
with  a  Monitor  Coil  Boiler;  his  freedom 
from  worry  is  due  to  the  fuel  economy  of  his 
"  Monitor."  The  same  amount  of  coal  that 
his  stoves  and  grates  formerly  required  for 
a  short  and  mild  winter  will  now  carry  him 
through  ihe  longest  and  severest  one.  He's 
ready  for  a  siege  of  cold  without  a  coal  bill 
that  will  paralyze  his  bank  account. 

More  Heat  From  Less  Fuel 

— that's  the  "Monitor's"  record  wherever 
tested  against  other  systems  of  house  heat- 
ing. Monitor  heating  plants  will  supply  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  heat  from  a  given 
amount  of  fuel  than  stoves,  grates  or  hot- 
air  furnaces.  Monitor 
Boilers  are  easy  to  oper- 
ate; tliey  are  clean  and 
absolutely  safe. 

Monitor  Steam    Generator 

Manufacturing  Co. 

Room  600.  Monitor   Bide 
Landisville,  Pa, 

J^all^s  Agencies  Nearly  Everywhere. 

A  "  Monitor  "  Free  for  You  to 

Try  in  Your  Own  Home. 

Write  /or  Particular* 


Running  Water  In  the  Country 
Borne  WlUiont  Fuel  Cost 

A  pumping  engine  costs  you  money  for  fuel 
minute  it  runs — a  windmill  runs  only  when  there 
witiil — botti  coustuntly    require  repairs  —  but,  the 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

continuously  pumps  water,  24hoursad.ay, 
without  cost  of  fuel,  yeur  after  year  with- 
out necessity  of  repiiirs.    Write  at  once  for 
catalogue   K,  and  guaraTlleei  estimate. 
MIOAIU  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 
751  HredBldg.,  Fhila.;  Koty.,Chest*'r,Pn, 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 
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Why  we  send  our  Dans  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  on   10  dnys'  trial.     Fibst— it 
proves  OUR  confidence  in  the  machine. 
Second — By  personal  use.  tou  can  posi- 
ively  tell  whether  it  ntcets  your  re- 
quirements,    IfX)   copies    from    pen 
written    and    50  coi>ics   from  type- 
written orifrnnl.     C-'mplctft  Dtipli- 
r.Ttor  witli   '*  DanRco"   Oiled  djC 


Felix  F.  DuiiM  Duplirutor  Co. 


Linen  Rurk  nre;.tivt*  roll 

Dans  Kldg^  111  John  St.,  N.  T. 


THREE  Custom-Made  Shirts  ^Cj 
I  Will  Make  You  for  Only   M>^ 

Made  from    yoor   own  measare.      Of   fine  Madras,    Oxfordi. 
Cheviots  and  Percales      175  samples  to  select  from. 

If  the  shirts  are  not  satisfactory  I  will  return  your  money. 
Send  for  clippings  and  self-measurin.s;  blanks.  Also  for  my 
Men's  F'urnishing  Catalogue,  which  contains  a  diagram 
showing  how  to  tie  the  various  styles  of  men's  Cravats. 

References — An^  ^atimxal  Hank  in  Troy, 
C.   G.   CLEMINSHAW.  289  River  St.,  Troy    N    Y. 


1912  Copyright  Edition 

AUTOLOG  Is  Free 

To  Motor  Car  Owners  and  Users:  This  1912 
f Copyrighted  Edition  is  the  mostvaluable^ook  we  have 
ever  published.  Justoff  the 
press,  and  one  copy  only  is 
yours  for  the  asking,  if  you 
give  the  name  of  your 
Motor.  The  book  not  only 
tells  yon  how  to  remedy  all 
your  Motor  troubles  on 
Land,  Air  and  Water,  but 
what  price  you  should  pay 
for  any  and  all  supplies, 
besides  explaining  the 

latest  devices  of  merit,  not  

shown   in  any  other  publication.    Send  postal  card 

today  to  u^j^,  ^.j,y  AuLmobile  Supply  Co. 

1 507  Grand  Avenue  Kanaa*  City.  Mo. 
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dozen  armed  men,  appeared  at  the  door. 
Loaning  his  rifle  against  the  wall  ho  took 
off  his  shoes  and  joined  the  kneeling  throng 
in  their  silent  prostrations.  When  his 
prayer  was  finishcid,  Tchakirdji  walked 
quietly  over  to  the  rich  man,  who  had  not 
seen  him  enter  th(>  mosque,  and  touched 
him  gently  on  the  arm.  The  man  started 
up,  but  Tchakirdji  nodded  his  head  to- 
ward the  little  escort  waiting  outside  th(! 
open  door,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  tardy 
public  benefactor  was  on  horseback  on  the 
way  to  an  unknown  de.stination  in  the 
mountains.  He  returned  thinner  in  a  few 
weeks'  time,  when  his  friends  had  sent 
£2,000  in  gold  to  a  secluded  meeting-place. 
Then  at  last  began  the  reconstruction  of 
the  ruincid  bridge.  A  gang  of  workmen 
appeared  under  the  direction  of  a  young 
Greek.  The  latter  was  at  once  arrested 
as  an  accomplice  of  Tchakirdji.  He  denied 
all  knowledg(^  of  the  brigand.  He  was  a 
young  master  builder;  he  had  received 
written  instructions  with  a  remittance  of 
money,  h(!  said,  to  carry  out  this  work. 
It  was  his  first  big  job,  and  he  had  asked 
no  questions. 

The  young  Greek  was  shut  up  in  an 
insanitary  goal  at  Thera  as  a  measure  of 
precaution,  and  the  work  on  the  bridge  was 
stopt.  Three  days  afterward  there  was  an 
alarm  of  fire  at  a  village  three  miles  from 
Thera,  and  half  the  garrison  was  sent  off 
there  to  put  it  out.  Hardly  had  they  gone 
■when  there  came  a  call  for  help  at  another 
fire  five  miles  away  on  the  other  side.  The 
rest  of  the  troops  hurried  off  to  the  scene 
of  the  second  alarm. 

Then  into  the  empty  town  dashed 
Tchakirdji  and  his  men.  They  slew  the 
few  sentries  that  were  left,  carried  off  the 
local  governor  and  the  commander  of  the 
garrison,  together  with  the  imprisoned 
Greek,  and  were  on  the  way  back  to  the 
mountains  before  the  weary  troops  got 
back  to  Thera  from  their  false  alarms. 
The  negotiations  that  led  to  the  release 
of  the  captured  officials  arranged  also  for 
the  completion  of  the  bridge. 

Like  most  successful  men,  Tchakirdji  is 
not  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor,  as  this 
account  of  the  writer  shows: 

Once  he  was  tracking  a  party  of  soldiers 
who  were  chasing  him  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  He  came  upon  them,  all  wearied 
out,  sleeping  with  no  guard  posted,  in  a 
stable.  Entering  quietly  himself  Tchakirdji 
first  took  away  their  arms  and  then 
awakened  them. 

"Whom  are  you  looking  for?"  he  asked. 

"The  brigand  Tchakirdji,"  they  an- 
swered. 

"Well,  you  have  found  him,"  Tcha- 
kirdji replied,  "but  you  must  still  be 
punished  for  your  carelessness  in  not 
posting  a  guard."  Then,  calling  in  his 
men,  he  first  had  a  sound  thrashing  ad- 
ministered to  his  pursuers  for  the  offense 
of  sleeping  while,  on  duty,  and  then  sent 
them  back  through  the  snow  rifleless  to 
their  headquarters. 

Such  arc  some  of  the  many  stories  of 
this  most  famous  of  the  Anatolian  brigand 
chiefs.  And  lately,  to  the  ordinary  dangers 
of  his  profession  the  perils  of  notoriety  are 
beginning  to  be  added,  for  it  is  said  that 
not  infrequently  letters  reach  the  Smjrna 
postal  authorities  addrest  to  him  by  Eu- 
ropean ladies,  who,  touching  as  tourists  at 
that  port,  have  heard  the  tale  of  Tcha- 


The  Good  Road 
For  Universal  Service ! 


Every  man's  home  faces  on  a  road 
which  connects  with  every  other 
road  and  leads  to  every  other  home 
throughout  the  whole  land. 

Main  highways  connect  with  cross- 
roads so  that  a  man  can  go  where 
he  chooses  easily  and  comfortably 
if  conditions  are  favorable.  But  the 
going  is  not  always  the  same ; 
some  roads  are  good — some  are  bad. 

The  experts  in  the  South  illustrate 
the  difference  by  showing  four 
mules  drawing  two  bales  of  cotton 
slowly  over  a  poor,  muddy  cross- 
road, and  two  mules  drawing  eight 
bales  of  cotton  rapidly  over  a  first- 
class  macadam  highway. 

The  Bell  Telephone  lines  are  the 
roads  over  which  the  speech  of 
the  nation  passes. 


The  highways  and  by-ways  of 
personal  communication  are  the 
12,000,000  miles  of  wire  connect- 
ing 6,000,000  telephones  in  homes 
on  these  highways.  Steadily  the 
lines  are  being  extended  to  every 
man's  home. 

The  public  demands  that  all  the 
roads  of  talk  shall  be  good  roads. 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  a  system 
that  is  universal ;  there  must  be 
macadamized  highways  for  talk  all 
the  way  to  every  man's  home.  A 
single  section  of  bad  telephone  line 
is  enough  to  block  communication  or 
confine  it  to  the  immediate  locality. 

Good  going  on  the  telephone  lines 
is  only  possible  with  one  policy 
and  one  system.  Good  going 
everywhere,  at  all  times,  is  the  aim 
of  the  Bell  system. 


AMERICAN  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated   Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


A  VACATION   REQUISITE 

Vacation  pleasures  aT*>  oiior 
niously  multiplied  by  DA-NITV. 
Kinnculars.  Si'voral  glasses  in 
one :  liiirh  aii-l  low  power, 
equally  fittotl  for  d.iy  or  niplit 
use —  by  simply  turiiinsr  little 
metal  disrs.  while  holding  thi- 
(jlass — this  is  the  ronvt-nience  <>i 

DA-NITE 

Binoculars 

And  the  priiT  is  only  half  that  of  ffla»$t>s  of  restrictod  power 
—  $1  j  00,  with  )iand»oine  oarryins  Case  and  cord  for  elasses 

travelers.  Tourists,  Aiitoinnhilists.  Sportsmen,  find  DA-NITE 
Binoculars  far  superior  to  any  other.     Ask  your  Dealer 

St'tui  f,*r  Booklet  F-1. 
Mclotire.  Macee&  Brown  Co..  723  Saosom  St.,  PhiU.,  Pa. 


/QYFAJ^S  SUCCfSSfUlMSMSS 

NOT  only  tlie  high  \'aiiie  of  the  real 
estate  securing  the  First  Mortgaeres 
on  which  our  6*^^  Gold  Coupon  Bonds  are 
based,  but  also  the  long,  successful  ex- 
jierience  and  sound  record  of  this  Company 
afford  assurance  that  these  Bonds  which 
we  funiish  are  most  desirable  investments. 
5100. 00  and  $500.00  denominations. 
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Holds  the  Record  for  Your  Comfort 
Sea  or  Land 


on 


At  the  Aviation,  Automobile  or 
Yachting  Meet — on  every  outing — your 
pleasure  and  convenience  are  increased 
ioo%  by  Thermos.  It  keeps  liquids  or 
solids  piping  hot  or  ice  cold  until  you 
want  them — and  is  always  ready  when- 
ever, wherever  you  want  them. 

Thermos  pays  for  itself  in  a  week,  and  when 
you  hiive  once  learned  what  is  in  Thermos  for 
you,  you  will  wonder  how  you  ever  did  without  it. 

Pint  Thermos  Bottles  $1.50  up 

Quart        "  "        .     .    2.50  up 

Complete  Lunch   Kits   .     .    3.00  up 

At  home  or  abroad  there  are  a  thousand  uses 
for  Thermos,  and  there  is  a  Thermos  article  for 
every  purpose — lor  every  purse. 

For  lunch  at  the  office  or  factory. 

For  sick  room  or  nursery  it  is  ideal. 

For  your  own  sake,  avoid  worthless  imitations 

— the   name   "Thermos"  is   stamped   on  every 

Thermos  article. 

Ask  to  see  Thermos  at  any  first  class  store. 
Tou  will  be  delighted  and  surprised  when  jou 
know  what  is  in  the  Thermos  Bottle  for  you. 

To  aid  you  in  selectingthe  particular  Thermos 
article  you  need,  send  a  postal  card  for  our  in- 
teresting illustrated  46-page  Booklet.  It  is 
FKEE—wiito  NOW. 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 
Thermos  Building  New  York 

innmniMiir 


DO  YOU  WANT  YOUR 
MONEY  TO  EARN  5% 

To  be  amply  secured  at  all  times  from  possi- 
bility of  loss — 

And  to  be  where  you  can  get  it  on  demand  any 
time  you  may  need  it — 

You  can  open  an  account  with  this  company 
with  any  amount  from  $25  to  $5000 — You  can 
add  to  it  at  your  convenience — or  withdraw  as 
you  wish — 

It  will  Earn  5  per  cent  for  Every  day  that  it  is 
in  our  hands — 

It  will  be  amply  protected  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  real  estate  and  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  institution  that  in  16  years  has  never 
been  a  day  late  in  the  payment  of  either 
principal  or  interest — 

Ask  for  the    booklet 
telling  all  about    it. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co., 

1045  Calvert  BIdg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


kirdji's  prowess.  From  these  eommunica- 
tion.s  it  appears  that  it  is  only  his  inac- 
cessibility to  postal  conveniences  that  pro- 
tect him  from  the  trial  of  having  to  refuse 
frequent  offers  to  brighten  his  mountain 
cave  with  the  presence  of  a  European  bride. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  THACKERAY 
"T^HE  centenary  of  Thackeray's  birth 
-'-  has  brought  with  it  a  flood  of  re- 
minders of  the  novelist,  some  of  which  are 
undeniably  new.  Indeed,  the  great  man's 
likes  and  dislikes,  thrifts  and  extrava- 
gances, work  and  pleasure,  are  all  gone  over 
and  revised  by  such  imaginative  and  enter- 
prising eyes  that  one  almost  despairs  of 
again  beholding  him  as  he  really  was. 
But  Mr.  Gerald  Carlton,  in  a  letter  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times,  has  given  us  a 
bit  of  personal  gossip  which  bears  a  genuine 
ring,  and  has  few  ghost  features  attached, 
if  it  has  any  at  all.  '  Says  Mr.  Carlton: 

In  '77  I  happened  to  be  in  Edinburgh 
doing  some  work  for  a  monthly,  when  I 
met  and  formed  the  friendship  of  the  late 
Charles  Doyle,  the  father  of  the  novelist, 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  Mr.  Doyle  lived 
in  George  Square,  wdthin  a  few  doors  of 
two  celebrities  of  that  daj' — Sir  Noel  Paton, 
the  Queen's  limner,  and  the  forceful  and 
aggressive  Dr.  Begg,  a  Free  Church  clergy- 
man as  well  known  in  Scotland  as  the 
genial  and  literary  Dr.  Geordie  Gilfillan  of 
Dundee,  one  of  the  best  beloved  of  Scot- 
tish clergymen. 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray  and 
Charles  Dickens  were  frequent  visitors 
at  the  Doyle  home,  Mr.  Doyle  having 
been  many  years  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Service,  to  which  branch  Thackeray  him- 
self had  belonged .  Besides ,"  Dick  "  Doyle , 
Charles's  brother,  was  the  contemporary 
of  Douglas  Jerrold,  Tom  Hood,  Mark 
Lemon,  and  other  notable  men,  contribu- 
tors in  the  old  days  to  London  Punch. 
The  frontispiece  of  Punch  was  the  work 
of  Richard  Doyle  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
still  remains  on  its  front  page,  tho  "Dicky" 
Doyle  severed  his  connection  with  Punch 
half  a  century  ago  for  religious  reasons. 

Walking  along  Bristoe  Street  one  morn- 
ing in  the  "Old  Town,"  Charles  Doyle  held 
forth  with  absorbing  interest  on  his  late 
friend,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

"He  was  a  man  somewhat  taller  and 
much  heavier  than  I,"  he  said,  referring  to 
the  novelist.  "Mr.  Thackeray  was  a  de- 
lightful conversationalist,  with  a  wonderful 
play  of  wit,  humor,  and  wisdom.  He  was 
almost  boyish  at  times  in  his  mirthful- 
ness.  But  there  were  times,  too,  when  a 
stranger  would  stand  in  awe  of  him  and 
mistake  his  brusk  manner  for  lack  of 
feeling.  But  this  was  all  put  on,"  Mr. 
Doyle  added,  "for  a  more  lender-hearted 
and  feeling  creature  never  lived  than 
Thackeray.  Do  you  see  that  stack,"  and 
Charles  Doyle  pointed  to  an  immense 
chimney-stack.  "Well,  we  were  passing 
here  one  day,  Mr.  Thackeray  giving  out 
some  of  his  beautiful  thoughts  as  usual, 
when  suddenly,  looking  up,  he  caught 
sight  of  a  man  dangling  at  a  great  height 
on  that  stack.  He  appeared  to  be  climb- 
ing on  the  frailest  kind  of  a  rope.  I  con- 
fess, tho  I  considered  my  nerves  very 
strong,  the  man's  position  gave  me  a  se- 
vere shock.     I  looked  at  Thackeray.     He 


How  Millions 
End  a  Corn 


Millions  of  people,  when  they  feel 
a  corn,  apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster.  It 
is  done  in  five  seconds. 

The  pain  stops  instantly.  Then  the 
bit  of  soft  B  &  B  wax  gently  loosens 
the  corn.  In  two  days  it  comes  out. 
No  pain,  no  soreness,  no  discomfort. 

Fifty  people  now  use  Blue-jay  to 
one  who  uses  any  other  treatment. 
We  want  all  to  use  it. 
When  corns  are  so  easily 
ended  why  let  them  tor- 
ment you?  Go  get 
Blue-jay  now. 

A  in  the  picture  is  the  soft 
B  &  B  wax.  It  loosens 
the  corn. 

B  protects  the  corn,  stop- 
ping the  pain  at  once. 

C  wraps  around  the  toe.  It 
is  narrowed  to  be  comfor- 
table. 

D  is  rubber  adhesive  to 
fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue=jay 

Corn  Plasters 

Also  Blue-Jay  Bunion  Plasters 
15c  and  25c  per  Package 

All  Druggists  Sell  and  Guarantee  Them 

If  not  convinced,  ask  for  sample— free 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc.  (15) 


French,   German,  Spanish,  Italian 


Can  he 
at  spai 
hear  tl: 


learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly, 
e  niomeuts.  in  your  own  home.  V".i 
i-  livin?  voice  of  a  nativt'  inofessor  jiio- 
■  each  word  and  phrase.    In  a  surprisingly 

t  mil-  yoii  can  speak  a  new  lang^ui^e  liy  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  with 
Rosentliars  Practical  Lingnistry 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Testim('ni.il8. 

The  Language-Phone  Method 
802  Metropolis  BIdg.,  New  York. 


GKT  FAKTICULAUS 

of  the  new  #'.'5  Sterling:  Typewriter.  Complete  in  every  de- 
t.iil.  Universal  key-board,  two  color  writing,  light  weight, 
interchangeable  languages,  and  guaranteed  durability.  For 
the  office,  library,  traveUer  and  rverybody.  None  better  at 
any  price.  Good  contracts  for  financially  responsible  repre- 
sentatives.    Stekling  Sai.es   Co,   299  B'way,  New  York. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Oc^if^ns  .-iimI  lOMliiiisiK-s  l''iiriii..'lM'<l 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illu~tr;ited  booklet.  Free. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the    whole    truth 
a!  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from   ordinary   everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustratrii) 
by  William   H.    Walling,   A.iT..  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
KnowU-d^e  a  Yoiin:;  Mati  Sliould  llnve. 
Knowledge  a  Yoiuii;  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowlcdi;e  a  Fatli.r  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Iiiir^irtto  His  Son. 
Medical  Kno\vled::c  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Sliould  Have. 
Knowle'lge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mi'lher  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Uedieal  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  on«  volume.     Illastisted.    $2.00,  postpaid 

I  Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions"  and  Table  of  Contents 
Puritan  Pub.   Co..   777  Perry  BIdg..   Ph'la-.  P»- 
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was  speeehlesi5.  Every  bit  of  color  had 
left  his  face;  and  if  I  had  not  hurried  him 
away  he  must  have  fallen  in  his  tracks. 
Fortunately  there  was  a  stimulant  at  hand, 
which  revived  him.  Where  Mr.  Thack- 
eray's own  safety  was  concerned  he  was  a 
lion,  where  another's  was  in  danger  he  had 
the  feeling  and  tenderness  of  the  most 
delicate  woman. 

"Dickens  was  also  a  visitor  to  my 
house,"  continued  Mr.  Doyle.  "  Whenever 
Mr.  Dickens  dropt  in  on  us  th(;re  was  sure 
to  be  one  of  his  greatest  admirers  to  meet 
him — John  de  Wintour,  the  artist.  The 
great  novelist  dubbed  de  Wintour  'the 
prince  of  painters,'  and  that  name  still 
clings  to  him.  Both  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray were  prime  favorites  in  this  city;  but 
then  they  met  men  of  spl(>ndid  intellect 
and  exceptional  ability,"  Mr.  Doyle  ex- 
plained. 

The  gentle  "Charley"  Doyle  has  long 
since  passed  away.  A  little  while  subse- 
quent to  my  friend's  death  his  son  (now 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle)  wrote  me  appriz- 
ing me  of  it. 


BREAKING    UP    THE    BANNOCKS 

''T^HE  younger  generation  of  these  days 
■*•  have  little  idea  of  the  stirring  times 
of  Indian  warfare  that  kept  the  Far  West 
aflame  only  a  few  decades  ago.  Outlying 
settlements  lived  in  continual  dread,  par- 
ties of  settlers  crossing  the  plains  were  cut 
off  by  swift  and  merciless  destruction,  and 
even  small  bodies  of  soldiers,  like  Custer 
and  his  gallant  band,  were  overpowered 
and  wiped  out  by  roving  troops  of  red- 
skins as  late  as  1876.  It  was  to  stamp  out 
this  spirit  of  insurrection  and  lawlessness 
that  many  an  ambitious  young  army  officer 
made  his  way  into  the  West — and  where 
others  failed,  Nelson  D.  Miles .  succeeded. 
Of  course  the  capture  of  Geronimo  was  his 
greatest  feat,  but  many  another  tale  of 
equal  interest  is  recounted  by  the  General 
in  recent  numbers  of  The  Cosmopolitan. 
In  the  July  issue  we  read  of  his  attack  and 
routing  of  the  Bannock  tribes,  who  had 
broken  out  in  Idaho.  To  get  at  the 
Bannocks  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the 
agency  of  the  friendly  Crows,  and  several 
of  these  had  already  promised  him  their 
service.     But,  says  General  Miles: 

As  the  small  company  of  soldiers  marched 
past  the  agency,  the  Crows  asked  when 
the  command  would  arrive.  They  were 
told  that  that  was  all;  that  those  soldiers 
were  all  "medicine  men,"  great  riflemen, 
and  enough  to  whip  the  Bannocks.  They 
said  they  would  not  go  to  wav  with  such 
a  squad.  Every  inducement  was  offered 
them — food,  ammunition,  and  all  the 
horses  they  could  capture  from  the  Ban- 
nocks, but  to  no  a\'ail.  The  troops  passed 
on.  After  marching  several  miles,  we  were 
joined  by  two  of  the  ugliest-looking  savages 
I  have  ever  seen,  evidently  desperate*  char- 
acters, who  said  they  Avere  the  bra\^est 
warriors  and  not  afraid  to  go  to  war  any 
time*  and  in  any  way;  and  their  looks  did 
not  belie  their  boast.  Soon  others  joined 
them,  by  twos  and  groups,  the  bravest 
first,  followed  by  the  more  prudent,  until 


The  SWOBODA  SYSTEM 

of  Physiological  Exercise 

I  A  M  teaching  intelligent  men,  brain 
workers,  the  ideal  pnnciples  of  attaining 
and  preserving  perfect  health.  It  is  not  a 
problematical  theory,  but  a  system  of  physio- 
logical treatment  based  upon  absolutely  correct 
scientific  facts.  And  if  you  will  follow  my 
instructions  for  a  few  weeks  I  will  promise 
you  such  a  superb  muscular  development 
and  such  a  degree  of  vigorous  health  as  to 
forever  convince  you  that  intelligent  direction 
of  muscular  effort  is  just"  as  essential  to  success 
in  life  as  intelligent  mental  effort. 

No  pupil  of  mine  will  have  to  digest  his  food  with  pepsin  nor  assist  nature  with 
a  dose  of  physic.  I  will  give  you  an  appetite  and  a  strong  stomach  to  take  care  of 
it ;  a  digestive  system  that  will  fill  your  veins  with  rich  blood  ;  a  strong  heart  that 
will  regulate  circulation  and  improve  assimilation ;  a  pair  of  lungs  that  will  purify  your 
blood  ;  a  liver  that  will  work  as  nature  designed  it  should  ;  a  set  of  nerves  that  will 
keep  you  up  to  the  standard  of  physical  and  mental  energy.  I  will  increase  your 
nervous  force  and  capacity  for  mental  labor,  making  your  daily  work  a  pleasure. 
You  will  sleep  as  a  man  ought  to  sleep.  You  will  start  the  day  as  a  mental  worker  must 
who  would  get  the  best  of  which  his  brain  is  capable.  I  can  promise  you  all  of  this 
because  it  is  common-sense,  rational  and  just  as  logical  as  that  study  improves  the  intellect. 

Among  my  pupils  is  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of  one  of  the  very  largest  dry  goods  and 
department  stores  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  who,  after  years  of  gradual  but  certain  decline  physically 
and  mentally,  suffered  a  complete  collapse.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  sleep  without  medicine,  and 
he  went  without  natural  sleep  for  a  period  of  10  months.  He  tried  the  best  physicians  to  be  had, 
traveled  almost  constantly,  being  unable  to  remain  long  in  any  one  place  ;  took  hunting  trips  in  Colorado 
and  a  sea-coast  trip  to  northern  Maine,  with  no  appreciable  results.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  to  me : 

"  A  little  over  ten  months  ago  1  took  my  first  exercises  from  you,  and  under  the  circumstances 
consider  the  transformation  a  positive  miracle.  Will  say  that  1  am  getting  to  be  quite  a  giant.  1  weigh 
more  than  I  ever  weighed  before,  and  my  muscular  development  is  something 
wonderful.  1  sleep  soundly,  my  digestion  is  good,  cathartics  no  longer  neces- 
sary, and  I  do  more  work  than  I  ever  did  in  my  life  and  enjoy  it  all  the  time.  ' 

What  could    be   more  convincing,  and   do    you  wonder  that  he  is 
enthusiastic?  I  could  name  hundreds  of  others  who  have  received  simiU 
results.  And  all  without  the  use  of  drugs  or  apparatus  whatever.    My 
system  is  for  each  individual,  and  my  instructions  for  you  would  be 
just  as  personal  as  if  you  were  my  only   pupil. 
The  Swoboda  System  is  taught  by  mail  with  perfect  success. 

i  have  to  offer  you  the  most  convincing  evidence  ever  offered  in  support  of 
any  treatment  in  the  history  of  the  world.     The  information  which  1  send  free  will  b>e  a  revelation 
and  education  to  you.     WRITE  FOR  IT  AND  MY  GUARANTEE  TODAY.     Address 

Alois  P.  Swoboda,  434  Union  Trust  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


Reinvest  Your  \  dividends 

IN  ( PROFITS 

N.Y.  Real  Estate  Bonds 


100     SAFETY 
6.   INTEREST 


COMBINING 

NEW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS 


489  Fifth    Ave.,  New  York 

Write  for  Booklet  G. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval  without  s  r^nt 
dfjK.sit.  frolsrht  prepaid.  DON'T 
PAY  A  t'E.NT  if  jou  »r»  not  eatliflel 
a(t«r  usioe  the  biCTcle  10  dayi. 

DO  HOT  BUY  V^LZ^i:^ 

1st   nny   prirr   until  jroa  receive  our  Uteit 
art  catalog  lUuitrating  every  kind  of 
JbicTcle.  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  mar\'flous  new  offers. 
nur   PFHT   ■•  >»    itwUlcoit  you  to 
Ullfc    Ubil  I     write  a  postal  and  eTery- 
Ihine  will  he  sent  you  free  po!itpald  by 
return  mail.     You  will  get  much  valuable  io- 
(orniation      Oo  not  wait,  write  it  now 
TIUES,     Coaster  -  Brake     rear 
wlu'i'ls,  lamit,    •undrle*  at  half  usuui  prices.. 

Mead  Cycle  Co.  Dept.  S.  I72  Chicago 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 

Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch. 

t&'A  void  Imitations — Ask  for  ''HORLICK'S  "^Everywhere 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 
Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 

Kee]!  it  on  your  sideboard  .it  home. 
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Cultivate  the  water 
drinking  habit 

If  you  want  "good  digestion 
to  wait  on  appetite" — drink 

Mineral  Water 

A  light  palatable  quality 
that  satisfies  the  thirst,  aids 
digestion,  promotes  health 
and  good  spirits. 

A  frequent  glass  of  Londonderry  is 
not  only  a  delight,  but  it  flushes  the 
system  of  accumulated  waste. 

Pure  at  its  source  —  and 
brought  to  you  pure. 

Bottled  and  sealed  by 
the  most  perfect  of  san- 
itary methods. 

Delightful  as  a  blender. 
Effervescent  (sparkling) 
in  three  table  sizes. 
Still  (plain)  in  half- 
gallon  bottles. 

If  you  are  so  situated 
that  you  have  trouble 
in  obtaining  it,  write 
us.  We  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied  at 
once. 
LONDONDERRY  LITHIA  SPRING  WATER  CO. 
Nathoa.  N.  H. 


li'rtiiai? 


we  had  a  strong  body  of  seventy-five  well- 
equipped  warriors. 

By  forced  marching  we  arrived  near 
Clark's  Fork  Pass  a  day  in  advance  of  the 
hostile  Bannocks.  The  command  was  con- 
cealed in  a  pocket  of  the  mountains.  In 
that  way  we  remained  until  noon  of  the 
next  day,  when,  with  powerful  field-glasses, 
the  Bannocks  were  discovered  coming  over 
the  mountain  crest.  They  moved  down 
the  Clark  Fork  and  camped  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  valley  from  where  we  were  con- 
cealed, about  five  miles  distant.  They  un- 
saddled their  horses  and  placed  videttes  on 
the  lookout.  Had  we  marched  across  the 
valley,  we  would  have  been  discovered  and 
the  Indians  would  have  escaped.  We  re- 
mained concealed  all  that  day  and  part  of 
the  night;  then  moved  down  to  near  the 
Indian  camp.  I  sent  forward  the  two 
Crows  who  had  first  joined  us  to  get  into 
the  camp  and  learn  the  condition  of  the 
ground,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the 
Indians.  The  night  Avas  dark  and  cold, 
and  the  troops  suffered  from  a  drenching 
rain.  Our  two  Indian  scouts  crawled  into 
camp  with  their  blankets  wrapt  around 
them,  pretending  they  were  Bannocks 
looking  after  their  horses.  They  returned 
soon  after  midnight,  saying  the  Bannocks 
were  in  a  strong  position  and  that  we 
would  get  whipt  if  we  went  in  there 
among  the  tall  sage-brush.  However,  we 
groped  our  way  along,  not  knowing  exactly 
the  direction  of  the  camp,  frequently  halt- 
ing, making  long  waits  to  discover  any  in- 
dication that  would  guide  us.  Just  before 
daylight,  an  Indian  in  the  camp  lit  a  light, 
and  then  we  knew  the  right  direction. 
Changing  our  line  of  march,  and  forming  a 
line  of  skirmishers,  we  slowly  passed  through 
their  large  herd  of  horses,  which  were 
quietly  grazing  in  the  valley,  and  succeeded 
in  getting  immediately  on  the  camp  before 
we  were  discovered.  The  first  sound  was 
a  blast  of  the  bugle  and  the  rapid  fire  of 
the  riflemen.  A  short,  sharp  fight  ensued, 
in  which  eleven  of  the  Bannock  warriors 
were  killed  and  the  remainder  captured. 
Captain  Bennett,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  shot  through  the  heart.  While 
the  troops  were  fighting  the  Bannocks,  the 
Crow  warriors  were  rounding  up  horses  and 
running  a  "pony  express"  back  to  the  Crow 
agency.  A  half-hour  after  the  firing  com- 
menced, there  was  not  a  Crow  Indian  nor 
a  Bannock  horse  left  in  the  valley. 
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TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.    ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.     Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 

THOSE  WITH   IMPERFECT  HEAR- 
ING HEAR  INSTANTLY  with  the  Acous- 
ticon.     For  personal  use,  also  for  churches 
and  theatre.    Special  instruments.    You  must 
hear  before  you  purchase.       Booklet    free. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Unnecessary. — "  Are  you  going  to  join 
the  new  Progressive  party?  " 

"  I  don't  have  to.  I  belong  to  the  win- 
ners."— Baltimore  American. 


A  Big  Stick. — Captain  Hardress  Lloyd, 
polo  player,  was  talking  in  New  York 
about  the  cessation  of  flogging  at  the  great 
English  public  school  of  Eton. 

"I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "  that  flogging  is 
now  don(!  away  with.  Eton  boys  used  to 
suffer  a  good  deal  from  the  birch.  There 
was  one  Eton  master  in  the  70's  who  flogged 
so  severely  that  his  death,  when  he  came 
to  die,  was  announced  in  the  papers  among 
the  shipping  news.  They  announced  it 
under  the  head  '  Loss  of  a  Whaler.'  " — 
New   York  Tribune. 


Try  It. — May — "  I  wonder  how  Cholly 
manages  to  keep  that  wide-brimmed  straw 
on  in  a  wind  like  this!  " 

Fay —  "  Vacuum  pressure." — Judge's 
Library. 


A  Woman's  Way. — Crabshaw — "  If  you 
insist  on  this  new  gown,  I'll  have  to  get 
it  on  credit." 

Mrs.  Crabshaw — "  As  long  as  it's  going 
to  be  charged,  dear,  I  may  as  well  get  a 
more  expensive  one." — Life. 


Even. — Mr.  Millyuns  (engaging  valet) 
— "  1  warn  \()u  that  frequently  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly ill-lempered,  and  gruff." 

Valet  (cheerfully)—"  That's  all  right, 
sir,  so  am  I." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Unmarried. — The  Chicago  woman  was 
on  the  witness  stand.  "  Are  you  married 
or  unmarried?  "  thundered  the  counsel  for 
the  defense.  "  Unmarried,  four  times," 
replied  the  witness,  unblushingly. — I'liila- 
deiphia   Record. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

July  16. — General  McClellan  and  his  oflBcers  and 
men  receive  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  their 
victories  in  Western  Virginia. 

The  Federal  Army  in  Virginia  takes  up  the  line 
of  march  for  Fairfax  and  Manassas. 

July  17. — The  Union  forces  occupy  Fairfax 
Court  House,  Viiginia. 

July  IS. — The  Federal  Army  marches  in  the 
direction  of  Centorville.  Va.  There  is  an 
engagement  four  miles  south  of  Centerville. 
in  the  afternoon,  between  General  Tyler's 
division  and  a  Confederate  force,  resulting 
in  the  retreat  of  the  former. 

July  19. — The  Captain-General  of  Cuba  re- 
leases the  prizes  of  the  Confederate  privateer 
Suniter. 

July  20. — The  Confederate  Congress  meets  at 
Richmond. 

July  21. — The  Battle  of  Bull  Hun,  or  Mana.s.sas, 
is  fought  between  the  Federal  Army,  under 
(ieneral  McDowell,  and  the  Confederate  Army, 
uiuler  (Ieneral  Beauregard,  resulting  in  the 
complete  rout  of  the  I'nion  forces.  Beaure- 
gard is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  CJcneral  by 
the  Confederate  President. 

July   22. — The   Confederate   Congress   appoints 
a    day    of    thanksgiving    for    the    victory    at 
[      Manassas. 

Major-General  McClellan  is  summoned  by 
the  Ciovernm(>nt  to  take  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  General  llosecrans  takes 
his  place  in  command  of  the  Army  of  AVest- 
ern   Virginia. 


YOU  CAN  HEAR  CLEARLY 

with  Dr.  Neon's  Operaphime.  Sometliiiisj  now.  To 
the  c.ir  what  opera  glasses  are  to  t!ie  eyes.  8ond  for  booklet 
P.  M.  NEARY,  M.D..  2700  Heath  Ave..  New  York,  N.  \. 


Modern  Medical  Books 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  fuller  description  of  any  or  a//  oi  these  books  upon 
request,  or  any  title  will  be  shipped  immediately  upon  receipt  of  price. 


Insanity  and  Allied  Neuroses.  Practical  and 
Clinical.  George  H.  Savage,  M.D.,  I.,on(lon,  and 
Edwin  Goodail,  .M.D.,  London.  Cloth.  .Many 
illustrations.  621  pp.  82.7,5  net;   postpaid  82.8.'). 

Light  and  .V-Kay  Treatment  of  .Skin  Diseases. 
Sir  Malcolm  .Morris,  .M.D.,  London,  and  S.  Ernest 
Dore,  .M.I).,  London.  Cloth,  illustrated.  168 
pp.     81. .50  net;   postpaid  $1.60. 

Elements  of  Physics.  Frederic  James  M.  Page, 
,M.D.,  London.  Cloth,  illustrated.  288  pp. 
$1.50  net;  postpaid  $1. ,56. 

The  Diagnosis  of  .Smallpox.  T.  F.  Ricketts, 
M.D.,  London,  and  J.  B.  Byles,  M.D.,  London. 
Cloth.  Many  colored  and  other  illustrations. 
$6.00  net ;  postpaid  $6.2.5. 

Organotherapy,  or  Treatment  by  Means  of 
Preparation  of  Various  Organs.  H.  Batty 
Shaw,  .M.D.,  London.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  256 
pp.    $1.75  net;   postpaid  $1.84. 

Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System.  H.  Campbell 
Thom.son,  M.n.,  London.  Cloth.  Over  100  illus- 
trations.   480  pp.    82.75  net;  postpaid  82.87. 

The  Students'  Handbook  of  Surgical  Opera- 
tions. Sir  Frerlerick  Treves,  M.D.,  Bart.,  Lon- 
don. N«w,  revised  edition.  Cloth.  468  pp. 
Over  125  illustrations.  $2.50  net;  postpaid 
$2.60. 

Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  H.  A.  Whitelegge, 
M.D.,  London,  and  George  Newman,  M.D.,  Lon- 
don. Cloth.  Illustrated.  6.36  pp.  $1.75  net; 
postpaid  $1.85. 

Radiumtherapy.  Dr.  Louis  Wickham  and  Dr. 
Degrais,  Paris.  (;ioth.  Illustrated.  WO  pp. 
$5.00  net;  postpaid  85.15. 

The  Therapeutics  of  Mineral  Springs  and 
Climates.  I.  Burnev  Yeo,  M.D.,  London. 
Cloth.    760  pp.     8.3.50  net;   postpaid  8.3.68. 

Food  in  Health  and  Disease.  I.  Burney  Yeo, 
M.I).,  London.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  592  pp. 
$2.50  net;  postpaid  $2.65. 

Tumors,  Innocent  and  Malignant,  Their  Clini- 
cal Characters  and  Appropriate  Treatment. 
J.  Bland  Sutton,  .M.D.,  London.  Cloth.  Over 
350  illustrations.  676  pp.  $5.00  net;  postpaid 
$5.23. 

Hypnotism  and  Treatment  by  Suggestion. 
J.  .Milne  Bramwell,  M.I).,  London.  Cloth.  21() 
pp      81.75  net;    postpaid  81.85. 

Serums,  Vaccines,  and  Toxines  In  Treatment 
and  Diagnosis.  Wm.  C.  Bosanquef,  .M.T)., 
London,  and  John  W.  Eyre  ,M.D.,  London.  Cloth. 
344  pp.     $2.00  net ;   postpaid  $2.10. 

;\Iateria  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  J.  M.  Bruce, 
.M.D.,  London.  Cloth.  6.32  pp.  82.00  net; 
postpaid  82.10. 

Klements  of  .Surgical  Diagrnosis.  A.  IVarce 
Gould,  .M.I).,  London.  Enlarged  Edition. 
Cloth.    Over  600  pp.    $2.00  net;  postpaid  $2.10. 

Syphilis.  Sir  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  F.H.S., 
LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.  London.  Entirely  New  Edition. 
Many  colored  and  other  illustrations.  Cloth. 
600  pp.    83.00  net;  postpaid  $3.17. 

<°linical    Methods.      Robert     Hutchinson,     .M.D. 
London,  and  Harry  Rainy,  M.D.,  London.     Re- 
vised   New   Edition.      Cloth.      Illustrated.      632 
pp.     82.50  net;   i)ost paid  $2.65. 

Electrical  Treatment.  Wilfred  Harris,  M.D.. 
London.  Cloth.  Illustrated.  384  pp.  $2.00 
net;   postpaid  82.10. 

Nerves  in  Order.  A.  T;  Schofleld,  M.D.,  London. 
Cloth.     .305  pp.     .SI. ,50  net;    postpaid  $1.00. 

Nerves  In  Disorder  and  How  to  <let  Them  in 
Order.  A.  T.  .Schofield,  M.D.,  London,  floth. 
218  pp.     81. .50  net;  postpaid  $1.60. 

The  Force  of  Mind.  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  Lon- 
don.   Cloth.    347  pp.    82.00  net;  postpaid  S2.1  1. 


The  I'nconscious  .Mind.  A.  T.  .Schofield,  .M.D., 
Lonrlon.  Cloth.  451  pp.  .Several  Diacrrams. 
82.00  postpaid. 

Anatomical  .Manikin  of  the  Human  Body. 
Colored  —  l.arge.  8  by  H^i  inr-he>-.  Cloth  Binding. 
82.50  postpaid. 

Handbook  of  Medieal  and  Orthopedic  Gym- 
nastics. Anders  Wide,  M.D.,  Stockholm.  Cloth. 
382  pp.  Over  100  illustrations.  $3.00  net;  post- 
paid 83.17. 

The  Prevention  of  Disease.  For  Health  Oficers 
Especially.  Cloth  binding.  Two  volumes,  1,081 
pp.    87.50  per  set;   postpaid  $7.86. 

Carbonic  Acid  in  .Medicine,  .■\chilles  Ro.se,  .M.D., 
.\ew  York.  Cloth.  268  pp  $1.00  net ;  postpaid' 
81.10. 

Physician  vs.  Bacteriologist.  Prof.  O.  Rosen- 
bach,  M.D.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
.Achilles  Rose,  .M.D.,  New  York.  T'loth.  155  pp. 
81.50  net;  postpaid  $1.65. 

Home  Gymnastics  According  to  the  Ling 
System,  .\nders  Wide,  .M.D..  Stockholm. 
Cloth.     50  cents  net;   postpaid  55  cents. 

.Superstition  in  .Medicine.  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo 
Magnus.  Translation  from  German.  P^dited  by 
Dr.  Julius  Salinger,  Philadelphia.  Cloth.  214 
pp.    $1.00  net;   postpaid  $1.10. 

The  Education  of  the  Will.  Jules  Payot,  M.D., 
Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Paris.  Translated  from  French 
by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  New  York.  Thirty- 
first  edition.  Cloth.  450  pp.  $1.. 50  net;  post- 
paid 81.60. 

Atonia  Gastrica.  Dr.  .\chilles  Rose  and  Robert 
Coleman  Kemp,  M.D.,  New  York.  <^,'loth.  Illu.s- 
trated.    215  pp.    81.00  net;   postpaid  $1.10. 

A  Brief  of  Necroscopy  and  Its  .Medico-I.egal 
Relation.  Gustav  Schmitt,  M.l-).,  .Milwaukee. 
Pocket  sir.e.  .All  practical  facts  connected  with 
Post-.Mortem  Examination.  Leather  binding. 
81.00  net;  postpaid  $1.05. 

The  Care  and  Training  of  Children.  I..e  Grand 
Kerr,  .M.D..  Brooklyn.  Cloth.  2.33  pp.  $  .75 
net;   postpaid  8   .80. 

The  .Marvels  Beyond  .Science.  Joseph  Grassett, 
-M.D.,  Paris.  Translated  from  French  by  Ren6 
.lac<|ues  Tubeuf,  Univ.  of  Paris.  Cloth.  411  pp. 
81.75  net;  postpaid  $1.85. 

Emergency  Notes.  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  M.D., 
Brooklyn.  First  .\id  Guide.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
8  .50;  postpaid  8  .56. 

Electro-Diagnosis  and  Electro-Therapeutics. 
Toby  Cohn,  .M.D.  Translated  from  German  bv 
F.  A.  Scratchley,  .M.D.,  New  York.  Cloth.  $2.00 
net;    postpaid  82.15. 

The  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders. 
Paul  Dubois,  .M.D.,  Switzerland.  Cloth.  471  pp. 
83.00.  Half  leather,  $4.50  net;  postage  15  cents 
e.xtra. 

Delusions  in  Diet;  Or,  Parcimony  in  Nutrition. 
Sir  James  Crichton-Brownc.  M.D.,  London. 
Cloth.     8.75  net;   postpaid  8  .82. 

The  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body.  Paul 
Dubois,  .M.D.    Cloth.     $.50  net;   postpaid  8.56. 

Nervous  .States:  Their  Nature  and  Causes. 
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These  Two  Books  Will  Help  You  Write  Good  English 

The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  the  Printer 
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jYJOUNTAINS.  forests,  flowers,  streams, 
M<  sky,  stars,  air.  Verily  there's  no  place 
like  Colorado. 

The  Rock  Island  Lines  is  the  "way  to  Colo- 
rado over  the  road  of  Highest  Service.  And, 
the  deservedly  famous 

Rocky  Mountain  Limited 

— from  Chicago  every  day  in  the  year — 

is  Chicago  s  "good  morning  salutation  to  Den- 
ver, Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo. 

The  train  ol  limilless  luxury.  Every  caprice  and  nccessily 
ol  guests  anticipated.  Meals  lor  Epicures.  Snovv-while, 
roomy  beds.  Library — bullet — observation  car — Viclrola 
Recitals — the  world  s  news  service — then — the  regret  at 
leaving  this  incomparable  train  at  your  destination. 

The  Mountaineer  (every  night)  and  other  fast 
trains  daily  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  St.  Joseph,  Omaha  and  Memphis  for  Col- 
orado, Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Beaiitifudy  illustrated  books  on  Colorado,  ]  'ello^vsiotic 
Park,  and  California  ivill  be  sent  free  on  request  to 
/,.  .1/.  Allen,  Passenger  I'r.ijffic  Manager,  S  La  Salle 
Station,  Chicago,  III. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

June  30. — Coronation  festivities  iii  London 
come  to  an  end  with  the  Issuing  of  a  proclama- 
tion of  thanks  by  King  George  to  his  subjects. 

July'l. — Germany  orders  a  warship  to  Morocco. 

July  3. — Ttie  British  seamen's  and  dockers'  strike 
ends  with  a  victory  for  the  men.  who  obtain 
wage  increases  and  recognition  of  their  union. 
Eleven  aeronauts,  competing  in  the  internation- 
al aviation  circuit  race,  cross  the  English 
Channel  in  safety. 

July  4. — Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Reld  give  a 
Fourth  of  July  reception,  attended  by  4,000 
Americans  in  London. 


Domestic 

Washington 

June  29. — George  H.  Earle.  Jr.,  renews  his  at- 
tacks on  former  President  Roosevelt  before  the 
House  Sugar  Trust  Investigation  Committee. 

July  1. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
orders  a  sweeping  investigation  of  express 
companies  engaged   in   interstate  b'l.'-iness. 

President  Taft  goes  to  his  stmuner  home  at 
Beverly,  Ma.ss.  The  chances  for  reciprocity, 
he  maintains,  are  growing  daily  brighter. 


General 

June  29. — Nine  indictments  charghig  restratut 
of  trade  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act  are 
returned  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New 
York  against  as  many  individuals  and  asso- 
ciations comprizing  the  .so-called  "Wire  Trust." 

July  1. — Two  earthquake  shocks  terrify  the  in- 
habitants of  San  Francisco  and  other  Cali- 
fornia cities. 

Henry  N.  Atwood,  the  Boston  aviator,  flies 
over  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York  City,  a 
feat  never  before  undertaken. 

July  2. — Eugene  F.  Ware,  famous  as  "Iron- 
Quill."  the  Kansas  poet,  dies  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

July  3. — Many  deaths  and  prostrations  are 
caused  by  a  heat  wave  sweeping  over  the 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Rodney  J.  Diegel.  sergeant-at-arms  in  the  Ohio 
State  Senate,  is  fotmd  guilty  of  aiding  and 
al)etting  liriliery. 


Doing  His  Part. — "  Mr.  Editor,  we  are 
trying  to  start  a  movement  to  establish  a 
home  for  disabled  poets." 

"  Fine!  Hurry  it  up.  There  is  a  whole 
bunch  of  poets  in  this  town  that  I  will 
disable  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  for  them." 
— Houston   Post. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Dircctorij 


SEE  AMERICA  FIRST 

Health  and  Pleasure  in  Northern  Seas 


DAY 

VACATION 
CRUISE 


"Rpund^eWorlcf 


Berth  &  Meals  Included  (First  Cabin) 
To  HALIFAX,  NOVA  SCOTIA  and  ' 
ST.  JOHN'S.  NEWFOUNDLAND,  via 

RED  CROSS  LINE 

A  grand  and  interesting  cruise,  as  truly 
foreiLjn  as  atrip  to  Europe  costing  four 
times  as  much.  Splendid  large  new  steam- 
ships "Stephano"  and  '^Florizcl." 
Every  modern  equipment  for  safety  and 
comfort.  No  hotel  biUs.  'You  live 
on  the  ship.  7  days  at  sea.  5 
days  in  port.  Splendid  cuisine. 
Orchestra.  The  most  novel,  com- 
fortable and  delightful  vacation  cruise 
from  New  York.  Send  for  Handsome 
Illustrated  Booklet  27. 

BOWRING  &  COMPANY 
17  State  St.  New  York 


SEVEN  TOURS,  four  to  twelve 
months.      Sept.,    Oct.,     and    Feb. 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Leaves  September,  another  in  Felv 

AI'STKIW   T't'lCOI..  DOI.OIIITIOS 

.i.\i>  i>.\i..>i.%ri.i 

Send  for  Ilonklets 
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University  Travel 


JUST  OUT— SUIVIIVIER   HOMES 

150  Page  lllnstrated  Book,  with  full  inforiimtion 
in  reEcai"d  to  Humoior  Resorts  in  Vermont  and 
shores  Lake  Champluin  with  hotel,  farm  and 
villaKP  lioine  accfiinmodations.  Prices  $7  per 
week  and  up.  Send  Gc  stamps  for  niiiiling.  Ad- 
dress Summer  Homes,  No    11    38."(  Broadway  ^   ^- 


Scliolarly  leadership  nnd  Bpeeial   facilities. 

TOURS  TO  ITALY  OR  ENGLAND 

Sailing  August  fifth. 
CRUISES  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
August  or  Septoriiber,  visititifc; 

Greece.  l'ale>tine,  Ef^,\pt. 

ORIENT  TOURS  FOR  1912 

Januar.N   and  February  8ailiug> 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

IJ  Trinity  Pla<-t',  Hoston,  Mass. 


Ti'Qvel  cind  Resort  Directory 


"  The  Ilest  in  Irarel." 

SOI  I'll  .\iii<:icic'.t  iind  Koi'.vn  Till': 

lV01tl,I>— Various  Tours. 
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WHEN  IN  NKW  YORK,  stop  at  Bible 
Teachers  Training  .School.  Lexington  Av», 
and  49th  .St.  Near  Grand  Central  Station.  K\- 
CIlI-LENr,  Ke.xsonabi.k  ACCOMMOD.VnONS. 
Light  airy  rooms,  many  with  bath.  .Safe, 
comfortable  and  convenient.   Write  for  rates. 


LONDON   HOTELS 


Position  unrivalled  in  LONDON 
THE 

LANGHAM  HOTEL 

Portland  Place  and  Regent  St.,  W. 

Family  Hotel o/ 1 lie  Highest  Order  in 

Fashionable  atid  Healthy  Locality. 

Reduced    Inclusive    Terms   during 

August  and  September. 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Grciit  swift  tib^er\  ;iti<'>n  steamers  of 
steel  iind  glass 

"Robert   Fulton' 
"  Hendrick  Hudson"  and  "Albany" 

LfHvo  Desbrossfs  St..  N  Y  .  8:-10   A.  jr. 
Soutlibounil.    leave  Albiin.>.     f-:3u   A.  M 
Snnifays  exoepteii. 
Gcnenil  Offices.  Dcsbinsses  St.  pjir 


U.VIVEUSITV       PRI.VTS 

2. (!()()  lialf-tnne  reproiiuctions  of 
i.lio  •\Vorl<rs  Masterpieces  oi  Art. 
«»ii<'  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
iinnrired.  Send  two-rent  stamp 
cir  catalosup.  Bureau  of  Univ 
I  ravel.   19    Trinity   PI.,   lio-t.in. 


CLARK'S 


ORIKVT 

Sfr  ".tialilf" 


CRUISE 


Ket>.l..*400up  fur  71  (la.Ts.  All  Knpenses.  0  Hir.H  Class 

R.m;<ii  INK  WoKi.i.TorRS.  S.-pt  111,  O.l  21  niid iilhlv 

t<i  .I.HM     iiu-hisivc.     V.  V.  CLARK,  Tliin"»  mdg..  .N.  T. 


Fall  and  Winter  Tours 

Kiirope,  Egypt,  The  Orient. 

Roimd   the   World.      Write 
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CONCENTRATED   BANKING   AND 
"MONEY  TRUST" 


A 


From  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  those  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  denunciations  of  the  "money  power  "  have  come 
from  popular. leaders  and  have  been  echoed  by  the  daily 
press.  Of  late  the  apprehensions  of  a  coming  financial  despotism 
have  been  renewed  by  Governor  Wilson's  direct  declaration 
that  "the  great  monopoly  in  this  country  is  tha  money  monop- 
oly." Still  further  dread  of  a  coming  or  perhaps  already 
present  "money  trust"  is  aroused  in  certain  quarters  by  the 
recent  extension  of  the  activities  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  which  rivals  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  as  the  most  power- 
ful banldng-house  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bankers  and  editors  of  financial  and  other  periodicals  who 
desire  the  speedy  enactment  of  the  Aldrich  plan  for  the  ward- 
ing off  of  future  panics  by  a  closer  organization  of  our  loosely 
constructed  banking-system  are  heartened  by  President  Taft's 
vigorous  indorsement  of  the  proposed  measure  in  his  address 
to  the  New  York  State  bankers  at  Manhattan  Beach. 

In  organizing  a  company  to  deal  in  securities  the  National 
City  Bank,  representing  the  "Standard  Oil  group"  in  finance, 
is  regarded  as  following  the  example  set  four  years  ago  by  the 
First  National  Bank  of  the  sam«  city,  which  is  looked  upon  as 
a  Morgan  institution.  The  National  City  Company,  as  it  is 
called,  has  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  in  the  same  ownership  as 
the  stock  of  the  bank.  It  will  take  over  about  .$50,000,000  of 
stocks  and  bonds  held  by  the  bank,  and  is  so  organized,  it  is 
announced,  "that  it  may  make  investments  and  transact  other 
business,  which,  altho  often  very  profitable,  may  not  be  within 
the  express  corporate  powers  of  a  national  bank." 

That  is  to  say,  explains  the  Springfield  Republican,  the  new 
concern  "may  speculate  in  the  stock-market,  and  even  buy 
and  hold  the  stocks  of  national  banks,  which  is  a  power  expressly 
denied  by  the  courts  to  national  banks  under  the  National 
Bank  Act."  It  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  holding  company, 
of  which  "this  country  is  getting  its  fill,"  by  which  the  National 
City  Bank  "might  bring  within  its  control  a  great  network  of 
banking  institutions  extending  out  over  the  country."  The 
Republican  concludes: 

"And  what  then  may  be  thought  of  a  holding  and  speculative 
company  attached  to  a  great  banking  institution  and  having  for 
a  possible  purpose  the  buying  and  holding  of  bank  stocks  ? 
That  monopoly  of  credit  which  we  have  heard  so  much  about 
lately  is  at  once  suggested,  and  a  Congressional  resolution  is  at 
onee  forthcoming  for  a  public  inquu-y  into  the  matter.     The  in- 


novation is  on(i  for  banks  to  beware  of,  and  that  a  management 
so  astute  as  that  cr(;dited  to  the  City  Bank  should  be  found 
faUing  into  it  is  matter  for  surprize." 

Before  the  announcement  of  the  City  Bank's  new  departure 
the  Philadelphia  North  American  had  been  warning  its  readers 
against  the  "sinister"  alliance  of  the  Standard  Oil  group,  with 
banking  assets  of  .$7.50,000,000,  and  the  Morgan  group  with 
over  $1,000,000,000.  "Under  this  policy  the  Morgan  interests 
are  the  dictators  of  the  money  market  and  absolute  masters 
of  commercial  credit,"  it  declared;  and  "no  trust  ever  formed 
ever  pursued  methods  .so  flagrantly  criminal  in  'unreasonable' 
restraint  of  trade  as  the  final  stages  of  consummation  of  the 
money  monopoly  are  bound  to  be."  By  the  formation  of  such 
concerns  as  the  National  City  Company,  and  the  First  Security 
Company,  the  way  is  clear,  gloomily  predicts  The  North  Ameri- 
can, to  the  control  of  every  banking  institution  in  America. 
We  read  further: 

"Sane  business  men  must  see  in  this  massing  of  banking 
power  the  danger  of  which  The  Financial  World  warns  them: 
'  It  will  finally  lead  to  a  supervision  over  all  commercial  credits 
and  place  industrial  and  commercial  concerns  depending  on 
their  credit  facilities  to  continue  business  at  their  mercy.'  And 
this  will  make  inevitably  all  commerce,  all  industry,  individual, 
political,  and  social  liberty  itself  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  allied  groups  in  Wall  Street. 

"So  largely  concentrated  will  become  the  banking  assets  of 
the  country  if  these  flagrant  violations  of  the  National  Banking 
Law  be  not  stopt  that  should  President  Taft,  after  1912,  be 
able  to  perform  his  part  of  the  work,  by  having  the  Aldrich 
scheme  enacted  into  law,  there  would  be  working  machinery 
of  a  central  bank  already'  in  operation. 

"The  most  plausible  deception  of  the  Aldrich  .scheme  is  its 
pretense  at  decentralization  and  division  of  control  of  money 
and  credit  so  that  the  legitimate  business  needs  and  best 
interests  of  eac*h  section  of  the  countrj'  may  be  served  by  men 
elevated  to  authority  bj"^  the  votes  of  bankers  of  their  own 
quarter  of  the  country. 

"What  would  bo  the  actual  operation?  The  honest  little 
country  banker  is  grateful  for  past  and  eager  for  future  business 
with  his  city  correspondent.  A  friendly  letter  from  the  bigger 
banker  in  the  chief  city  of  his  State  will  shape  the  little  fellow'.« 
opinion  about  the  right  man  to  vote  for  to  become  a  member 
of  the  association. 

"And  back  of  the  big  man  are  bigger  men.  Friendly  advie* 
will  come  to  him  from  his  Chicago  or  Kansas  City  or  New 
Orleans  or  Saa  Francisco  or  Philadelphia  or  Boston  corre- 
spondents.    And  always  the  advice  will  be  taken. 

"And  in  these  great  reserve  centers  of  capital,  dominating 
every  bank  and  banker,  naming  every  man  in  the  central 
association,  and  everj*  subsidiary  one,  will  be  Morgan  or 
Standard   Oil,   already  moving  swiftly,   nearer  and   nearer   to 
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accomplishment   of  a  despotic   tyranny,   such   as  no    civilized 
nation  in  history  ever  suffered." 

Such  inferences  as  these  are  "groundless,"  however,  according: 
to  a  Pittsbm'g  Gazette-Times  editorial,  in  which  we  find  this 
defense  of  the  action  of  the  National  City  Bank's  directors: 

' '  There  is  no  intent  of  '  getting  around '  the  National  Banking 
Law.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  keener  respect  for  law  and  a 
desire  to  keep  within  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  statute 
that  has  prompted  the  move  for  the  organization  of  a  legal 
company  to  carry  on  a  perfectly  legitimate  business.  .  .  .  Such 
a  company,  or  combination  of  companies,  can  not  form  a 
'money   trust.'     In   fact,    the  hardest   thing  in   the  world   to 
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THE     HUNTER. 

— John.son  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

establish  is  a  money  trust  or  a  banking  trust,  because  the 
size,  prosperity,  and  solvency  of  a  financial  institution  depend 
solely  upon  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  such  an  institution. 
A  breath  of  suspicion  is  sufficient  to  pull  down  the  strongest 
bank  and  destroj'  in  a  day  the  work  of  years,  as  was  amply 
proved  in  1907.  As  for  the  proposed  new  company  regulating 
new  enterpri.ses  by  withholding  funds  from  concerns  'which 
are  not  sure  of  becoming  revenue-producers,'  it  might  be  re- 
marked that  no  more  beneficial  thing  for  the  public  eoxild  happen. 
If  this  and  similar  companies  succeed  in  driving  out  of  business 
reckless  promoters  who  are  full  of  glittering  promises  and  empty 
of  fulfilment,  then  much  good  will  be  accomplished.  Finally, 
it  should  be  said  that  if  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  National 
City  Bank,  taking  advantage  of  their  position,  had  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  company  among  themselves,  and  absorbed 
the  profits  derived  from  the  good-will  of  the  bank,  which  belongs 
to  all  the  stockholders,  then  there  would  be  grounds  for  sharp 
criticism;  but  instead  of  doing  this,  they  make  it  possible  for 
the  owner  of  one  share  to  participate  in  the  profits  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  holder  of  a  thousand  shares." 

Governor  Wilson  is  already  on  the  money  monopoly's  black- 
list, "and  it  has  decided  that  he  would  not  be  a  proper  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States,"  unless  the  New  York  World 
is  deceived  by  common  report.  From  the  speech  in  which  the 
Governor  issued  the  warning  taken  so  seriously  by  the  New 
York  World  and  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  we  quote 
this  passage: 

"The  plain  fact  is  that  the  control  of  credit  is  dangerously 
concentrated  in  this  country.  The  great  monopoly  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  money  monopoly.  So  long  as  that  exists,  our  old 
variety  and  freedom  and  individual  energy  of  de\'elopment  are 
out  of  the  question.  A  great  industrial  nation  is  controlled  by 
its  system  of  credit.  Our  system  of  credit  is  concentrated. 
The  growth  of  the  nation,  therefore,  and  all  our  activities  are 
in  the  bands  of  a  few  men  who,  even  if  their  action  be  honest 


and  intended  for  the  pubUc  interest,  are  necessarily  concentrated 
upon  the  great  undertakings  in  which  their  own  money  is  in- 
volved, and  who  necessarily,  by  every  reason  of  their  own 
limitation,  chill  and  check  and  destroy  genuine  economic  free- 
dom. This  is  the  greatest  question  of  all,  and  to  this  statesmen 
must  address  themselves  with  an  earnest  determination  to 
serve  the  long  future  and  the  true  liberties  of  men." 

What  does  Governor  Wikson  mean  bj'  this?  ask  the  New 
York  Times  and  Journal  of  Commerce  somewhat  skeptically. 
The  financial  daily  proceeds  to  answer  its  question  by  stating 
that  all  money  is  issued  by  the  National  Government  and  can 
not  be  monopolized,  and  that  in  our  thousands  of  banks  through- 
out the  country,  anybody  "who  possesses  property  or  conducts 
a  solvent  business  with  things  of  value  has  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  credit." 

"Nowhere  is  there  freer  competition  than  in  selling  credit, 
and  its  cost  for  use  in  any  kind  of  transaction  was  never  lower. 
.  .  .  Credit  in  the  country  at  large  can  not  be  said  to  be  con- 
centrated under  any  control  and  can  not  be  so  concentrated." 

A  similar  comment  on  the  Governor's  statements  appears  in 
another  Springfield  Repuhlican  editorial,  which  ends  with  this 
paragraph : 

"There  will  be  no  monopoly  of  money  or  credit  until  there  is 
a  monopoly  of  the  countrj^'s  wealth.  Money  and  credit  as  now 
constituted  are  about  the  most  competitive  things  to  be  found 
in  all  our  business  life,  and  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will 
become  otherwise  if  the  wealth  of  the  country  as  it  is  produced 
is  given  any  sort  of  a  just  distribution.  The  danger  point  is 
not  where  Governor  W^ilson  now  locates  it.  It  lies  back  of 
money  and  credit  and  the  banks  and  the  great  bond  houses,  and 
is  to  be  found  in  the  monopoly,  or  the  tendency  to  monopoly,  in 
the  more  fundamental  agencies  of  production  and  distribution." 

Whatever  hopes  for  speedy  Congressional  action  were  aroused 
on  the  part  of  backers  of  the  Aldrich  plan  by  the  President's 
emphatic  indorsement  of  it  are  thought  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment. He  said  to  the  New  York  State  Bankers'  Association 
at  Manhattan  Beach: 

"There  is  no  legislation — I  care  not  what  it  is — tariff,  rail- 
road, corporation,  or  of  a  general  political  character,  that  at 
all  equals  in  importance  the  putting  of  our  banking  and  cur- 
rency system  on  the  sound  basis  proposed  in  the  National 
Monetary  Commission  plan." 

It  seems  to  be  settled  that  nothing  will  be  done  about  financial 
legislation  at  the  present  .session,  and  sufficient  opposition  has 
already  been  made  manifest  to  indicate  that  the  scheme  will 
have  hard  sledding  if  brought  up  next  winter.  Introducing  a 
resolution  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  banking  systems  of 
the  country.  Representative  Lindbergh  (Rep.,  Minn.)  attacked 
the  Aldrich  plan  for  monetary  reform,  and  asserted  that 

"Wall  street  brought  on  the  1907  panic,  got  the  people  to 
demand  currency  reform,  brought  the  Aldrich-Vreeland  cur- 
rency bill  forward,  and,  if  it  dares,  will  produce  another  panic 
to  pass  the  Aldrich  central  bank  plan.  We  need  reform,  but 
not  at   the  hands  of  Wall  Street." 

The  Reserve  Association  planned  by  the  Monetary  Commis- 
sion will,  according  to  Mr.  Lindbergh,  "take  away  from  com- 
munities funds  which  belong  to  the  communities  and  which 
should  be  used  to  build  up  their  own  industries."  But  the 
"principal  joker"  in  the  plan  is  the  provision  for  the  election 
of  directors,  he  declares: 

"Of  the  forty-five  directors  proposed  for  the  association  each  of 
the  fifteen  branches  is  to  elect  one.  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
and  Boston  would  each  control  one,  and  other  large  centers 
would  control  others.  Four  would  be  sufficient  to  make  Wall 
Street  the  sole  arbiter.  This  provision  for  election  of  directors 
contains  the  principal  joker  in  the  Aldrich  plan.  Twelve 
directors  are  to  be  elected  on  the  liasis  of  stock  representation, 
and  of  course  would  be  elected  by  the  Wall  Street  crowd,  for 
the  capital  of  this  country  is  now  controlled  to  the  extent  of 
80  per  cent,  by  .3,000  persons  and  concerns." 
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THE  WORLD-WIDE  STEEL    AGREEMENT 

IF  FOR  the  poet's  vision  of  a  "parliament  of  man,  the 
federation  of  tho\  world,"  we  substitiite  Judge  Gary's 
plan  of  a  federation  of  steel  manufacturers,  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  why  the  Chicago  Tribune  wonders  whether  the  world  is 
now  "to  be  united  by  steel,  after  so  many  ages  of  being  divided 
by  that  puissant  metal."     "We  are  masters  of  the  world  now," 


AIN  T    GOIN      TO    BE    NO    CORE. 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

the  New  York  World  quotes  one  exultant  delegate  to  the  Brus- 
sels Conference  of  Steel  magnates  as  saying;  "henceforth, 
governments  must  take  back  seats.  They  can  make  neither 
war  nor  peace  as  long  as  we  control  iron  and  steel;  and  in 
dealing  with  the  association  they  can  only  buy  at  one  price." 
Mr.  Gary  himself  admits  more  guardedly  his  beUef  that  this 
meeting  of  peaceful  business  men  within  ten  miles  of  the  battle- 
field of  Waterloo,  is  "a  long  step  toward  universal  peace." 

But  the  idea  that  all  the  Powers  will  bow  before  this  new 
aggregation  seems  delightfully  ridiculous  to  the  New  York 
World,  which  remarks  ironically: 

"It  would  be  disloyal  to  our  new  masters  to  express  doubt 
whether  the  Governments  will  take  back  seats  and  let  the 
world  be  managed  by  the  philanthropic  Steel  Association.  The 
nations  will,  of  course,  cheerfully  permit  the  iron  men  to  take 
and  keep  all  the  iron  mines.  They  will  humbly  submit  to  their 
dictation.  They  will  ask  permission  of  the  ironmasters  to 
make  guns,  build  ships,  construct  railroads,  declare  war,  and 
restore  peace. 

"Remembering  how  Germany  handled  the  private  owTiers 
of  railroads  and  is  now  handling  the  potash  interests,  one  can 
imagine  with  what  meekness  she  will  take  a  back  seat  and 
accept  with  gratitude  the  quota  of  steel  awarded  her  by  the 
ironmasters  at  their  own  prices. 

"Altho  Great  Britain  is  smashing  the  monopoly  of  land  and 
demolishing  the  power  of  the  Peers,  the  British  Government  wiU 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  Lords  of  Steel.  It  will  limit  its  Navy 
to  the  prescribed  steel  output  and  increase  tax  levies  to  pay 
the  price. 

"The  American  people  will  reverse  their  antimonopoly  policy 
and  force  the  Supreme  Court  to  substitute  the  rule  of  monopoly 
for  the  rule  of  reason.  They  will  cease  to  conserve  their  natural 
resources  and  will  let  the  monopolists  seize  and  seal  them  for 
futm-e  profits." 

Yet  from  these  "giddy  boasts"  The  World  gets  an  inkUng  of 
the  real  purpose  of  the  Gary  scheme — "world-wide  control  of 
steel  production  and  the  market."  Double-leaded  indignation 
and  alarm  fiU  an  entire  oolumn  of   the  editorial  page  of   the 


New  York  Press.  Such  a  combination,  we  are  told,  is  beyond 
any  control  "save  by  a  federation  of  world  Powers,"  and  its 
empire  "makes  the  scepter  of  the  latest  George  look  as  empty 
of  authority  as  a  child's  rattle,  makes  comic  a  Kaiser's  assump- 
tion of  divine  right,  and  reduces  the  mightiest  political  potentates 
to  the  rank  of  the  player  King  in  'Hamlet.'  " 

"All  of  which  is  done  while  half-witted  statesmanship  drools 
of  tariffs  and  Canadian  reciprocity,  while  a  Wall  street  Attorney- 
General  insults  the  commonest  intelligence  with  futile  prosecu- 
tions of  trusts,  and  while  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  in  the 
national  life  to-day,  the  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, gains  a  respectful  and  attentive  audience  when  he 
exhorts  his  fellow  citizens  to  'resist  monopoly  in  every  phase 
and  form,  and  deal  alik(^  with  all  monopolies  of  credit,  or  money, 
or  transportation,  or  beef,  or  wheat,  or  of  some  manufactured 
product,  or  of  some  Idnd  of  labor.'  .  .  .  The  American  nation 
asks  for  the  suppression  of  trusts  and  the  reply  is  the  formation 
of  the  biggest  trust  that  ever  was  dreamed.  Our  kings  of 
money  and  commerce,  surveying  their  far-flung  new  dominions, 
seem  to  have  outdone  the  advice  of  Dan  ton:  'To  dare,  again 
to  dare,  and  always  to  dare.'  " 

In  contrast  with  this  alarmist  note  come  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald's  suggestion  that  it  may  be  better  to  "remain  calm 
and  see  no  harm  and  not  much  economic  change  in  the  pro- 
posed international  steel  institute"  and  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce's  reminder  that  "it  will  take  more  than  the  Golden 
Rule  of  Gary  to  estabhsh  an  international  steel  trust  or  any 
other  international  trust  that  will  hold  together  as  long  as  it 
is  making." 

Still  others  see  sufficient  reason  for  a  getting  together  of  steel 
magnates  in  the  prospect  of  coming  tariff  changes  in  this  coim- 
try.  According  to  the  Philadelphia  Record,  when  Judge  E.  H. 
Gary  "saw  plainly  foreshadowed  the  purpose  of  the  American 
people  to  reduce  the  steel  duties  to  the  lowest  revenue  standard, 
he  lost  no  time  in  seeking  means  of  defense  in  a  world-wide 
Steel  Trust."  From  the  ranks  of  Republican  protectionist 
newspaperdom  comes  the  New  York  Tribune,  prophesying  the 
end  of  protective  duties  on  iron  and  steel  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  the  new  "Golden  Rule"  by  the  ironmasters: 

"The  primary  purpose  of  protective  duties  is  obviously  to 
moderate    the   stress   of   foreign    competition.     They   offer   an 


HOW    IT    WILL    LOOK    IF    THE    PLAN    SUCCEEDS. 

— Do  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

inducement  to  the  home  manufacturer  and  make  that  induce- 
ment sufficient  to  encourage  competition  behind  the  tariff 
barrier  for  the  control  of  the  home  market.  But  if  the  new 
'Golden   Rule'   is   to   apply   at   home  and   all   domestic  iron- 
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n      I>IDN  T    GO     FAR. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


"qoino  down?' 


— Flohri  in  Judge. 


WHAT    GOES    UP    MUST     COME     DOWN. 


masters  are  constituted  one  brotherhood,  this  important  inci- 
dental purpose  of  a  protective  tariff  will  be  defeated  through 
the  abolition  of  local  competition  as  an  element  in  regulating 
prices.  Moreover,  if  the  brotherhood  principle  is  to  be  carried 
further  and  applied  internationally,  dreams  of  foreign  compe- 
tition ceasing  to  trouble  the  homo  producer,  what  need  will 
there  be  any  longer  for  a  restraining  tax  on  iron  and  steel 
imports?  If  the  American  and  foreign  manufacturers  begin  to 
fraternize  and  hold  stated  harmony  meetings  at  which  prices 
are  discust  in  a  friendly  way,  what  danger  will  remain  of 
unbrotherly  foreign  underselling  in  our  market?  When  the 
ffonmasters  have  shown  their  entire  ability  to  take  care  of 
themselves  it  would  seem  like  supererogation  for  the  nation  to 
continue  to  offer  them  its  official  assistance. 

"Internationalism  in  industry  is  apparently  no  longer  a  mere 
vision  of  the  future." 

The  Department  of  Justice,  we  learn  from  Washington 
dispatches,  intends  to  investigate  the  Brussels  agreement,  for 
any  attempt  "to  control  the  prices  of  steel  in  foreign  countries, 
so  far  as  steel  shipped  from  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law."  Mean- 
wiiile,  a  committee  of  thirty  members  representing  the  different 
uational  groups  at  Brussels  are  working  out  a  plan  for  an  inter- 
national steel  organization,  and  their  chairman,  Mr.  Gary, 
thus  outlines  to  a  representative  of  the  Hearst  papers  at  Paris 
the  purposes  of  the  agreement: 

"It  has  not  the  least  semblance  to  what  is  called  a  trust.  I 
should  call  the  Brussels  congress  a  combination  of  friendly 
associations  of  steel  and  iron  manufacturers  for  purposes  of 
advancement  and  a  better  mutual  understanding  of  all  questions 
of  economical,  ethical,  or  sociological  interest  pertaining  to  the 
steel  industry. 

"The  questions  of  regulation  of  prices,  the  distribution  of 
territory  or  attempts  to  circumvent  tariff  laws,  which  you 
suggest,  have  no  part  in  the  congress  any  more  than  a  bar 
association  formed  by  attorneys  controls  the  individual  actions 
of  its  members  or  regulates  the  fees  they  must  charge. 

"I  can  use  no  better  comparison  than  to  liken  the  functions 
of  the  International  Association  of  Steel  Industries  to  that  of 
a  bar  association;  its  purposes  are  of  the  same  order  and  its 
powers  are  not  greater 

"A  standard  will  be  set  for  dealing  with  workmen  and  de- 
termining how  they  shall  be  housed  best  and  how  to  control  the 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  they  will  work 

"This  steel  congress,  to  my  mind,  is  a  long  step  toward  uni- 
versal peace.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  too  deep  water,  but  1 
really  think  this, 

"War  to-day  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  honor  as  it  is  one 


of  dollars.  Commerce,  if  it  would,  has  power  to  stay  the  hand 
of  the  politician  who  would  destroy  it. 

"The  steel  industry  is  the  most  important  in  the  world,  and 
bj'  this  new  international  association  will  be  so  closely  allied  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world  that  it  will  wield  a  mighty  hand  in 
the  polities  of  the  world  and  will  have  influence  enough  to 
negative  any  proposed  action  apt  to  destroy  the  nation's  basis 
of  prosperity. 

"This  congress  has  accomplished  a  wonderful  thing  in  effecting 
an  arrangement  to  standardize  the  steel  products  of  the  world. 

"A  world-wide  standard  of  sizes  and  specifications  will  do 
away  .with  a  thousand  and  one  petty  annoyances  and  expenses 
in  the  steel  business.  It  means  a  saving  in  cost  of  production 
as  well  as  in  cost  of  machinery." 


THE  MUD   OF  CONTROLLER   BAY 

/^N  ATTEMPT  to  show  that  the  President  is  covertly 
/-\  trying  to  present  our  natural  resources  to  the  male- 
-*-  -^  factors  of  great  wealth  has  followed  close  on  the  heels 
of  Gifford  Pinchot's  recent  statement  that  a  "secret  order" 
from  President  Taft  last  October  gave  Controller  Bay,  Alaska, 
to  the  "special  interests"  and  might  result  in  a  "coal  monopoly 
through  the  monopoly  of  transportation."  Among  the  news- 
papers which  believe  with  Mr.  Pinchot  is  the  Baltimore  Evening 
Sun  (Ind.),  which  asserts  that  "Mr.  Taft  has  only  himself  to 
blame  for  the  embarrassment  he  now  suffers  as  a  result  of  the 
charge  that  his  brother,  Charles  P.  Taft.  is  and  has  been  an 
ally  of  the  Alaskan  land-grabbers  and  has  acted,  on  occasion, 
as  their  agent  at  the  White  House."  This  paper  also  says 
that  "the  country  sits  up  and  takes  notice,  not,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  beUeves  the  specific  charge,  but  because  it  believes  the 
general  charge,"  and  it  remarks  that  "a  reopening  of  the 
Alaskan  scandal  would  be  a  very  serious  misfortune  to  Mr. 
Taft,"  because  he  "  can  not  afford  to  play  with  that  fire  again." 
And  along  the  same  general  line,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  (Ind.) 
asserts  that  "Mr.  Taft  has  himself  alone  to  thank  for  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  so  closely  identified  with  the  Morgan-Guggen- 
heim interests,  and  so  blind  to  the  consequences,  that  he  is  un- 
able personally  to  escape  from  the  scandal  that  it  has  brought 
upon  his  administration."  and  sums  up  its  opinion  with  the 
sentence — "Mr.  Taft  is  deep  in  the  Alaska  mire." 

This  fly   in    the   administration   ointment    appeared   several 
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weeks  ago  when  Miss  Myrtle  F.  Abbott,  a  newspaper  and 
magazine  investigator,  and  formerly  of  the  National  Conserva- 
tion Association,  went  through  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Miss  Abbott  claimed  to  have  found  a  letter  from 
Richard, S.  Ryan,  of  New  York,  represented  in  some  quarters  as 
having  acted  as  "secret  agent  "  of  the  Morgan-tiuggenheim  .syndi- 
cate, to  Richard  A.  Ballinger. 
former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, containing  information 
I  hat  Charles  P.  Taft  had 
used  his  influence  on  the 
President  to  secure  for  Ryan 
a  strip  of  land  fronting  on 
Controller  Bay.  The  ecmtrol 
of  this  bay  would  gi^•e  control 
of  all  the  territory  inland  by 
<ji\ing  monopoly  of  terminal 
facilities.  President  Taft  was 
cruising  at  sea  with  a  jiarty 
of  Senators  when  he  learn«*d 
of  the  imputation,  and  ha- 
stened home  to  place  before 
ihe  investigating  committee 
all  the  evidence  in  the  ca.se: 
and  Miss  Abbott  and  others 
were  summoned  as  witnesses. 
Friends  of  the  President  now 
declare  in  no  uncertain  terms 
t-liat  Senator  La  Follette  and 
other  insiu-gents  are  behind 
the  charges  in  an  effort  to 
hurt  Mr.  Taffs  pohtica! 
chances;  and  manj-  news- 
jiaper  editors  foresee  that 
the  result  js  apt  to  have  a 
considerable  effect  in  1912,  one  way  or  the  other.  Representa- 
tive Graham,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Interior  Department,  is  chairman  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee, and  he  says  that  the  letter  inquiry  is  only  incidental 
to  a  more  sweeping  investigation  that  he  expects  will  follow. 

FoIloTsing  is  the  note  which  Miss  Abbott  claims  she  copied 
from  the  Interior  Department  files: 

"Dear  Dick:  1  went  to  see  the  President  the  other  day. 
He  asked  me  whom  I  represented.  I  told  him,  according  to 
o\ir  agreement,  that  I  represented  myself.  But  that  didn't 
seem  to  satisfy  him.  So  I  sent  for  Charlie  Taft  and  asked 
him  to  tell  his  brother,  the  President,  who  it  was  I  really  rep- 
resented. The  President  made  no  further  objection  to  my 
claim.  Yours,   Dick." 

Miss  Abbott  explained  the  affair  as  follows,  according  to 
press  reports: 

"I  have  in  my  possession  the  paper  on  which  1  copied  the 
postscript.  As  I  stated  in  mj-  interview  on  Friday,  Secretary 
Fisher  had  instructed  Mr.  Brown,  his  secretary,  to  show  me 
the  whole  record  in  the  Controller  Bay  matter.  Mr.  Fisher 
was  leaving  for  Philadelphia  at  11  o'clock,  and  I  spent  from 
that  time  to  quarter  to  four  in  the  afternoon  going  through  the 
records  with  Mr.   Brown 

"The  postscript  was  written  with  a  pen  and  was  illegible  as 
to  one  word.  I  showed  it  to  Mr.  Brown  and  asked  him  what 
word  it  was.  He  said  it  was  'agreement.'  so  1  completed  my 
copy  of  it  and  have  it  now  in  my  pos.session. 

"When  Mr.  Brown  and  I  were  going  through  the  record,  he  was 
turning  the  pages  at  first  and  I  noticed  he  .scAeral  times  turned 
two  pages  at  a  time.  I  made  mental  note  of  that,  and  when 
he  had  gone  through  the  pile  of  papers,  I  held  out  my  hand  for 
the  bundle.     It  was  apparent  he  gave  it  to  me  -with  reluctance. 

"I  took  the  papers  and  turned  through  to  where  Mr.  Brown 
had  turned  two  pages  at  a  time,  and  found  this  letter  with  the 
postscript.     It  was  so  ^ital  that  I  copied  it  verbatim. 

"I  am  ready  to  go  under  oath  and  reiterate  the.se  statements. 


Photofntph  by  Harris  &  Ewing, 

MIS??   MYRTLE     F.    ABBOTT. 

Who  insists  she  discovered  a  letter 
■which  the  President's  friends  say 
never  existed. 


and  to  produce  anywhere,   before  an  authorized   tribunal,  my 
paper  containing  my  copy  of  that  postscript." 

After  quoting  the  statemeiit  of  Miss  Abbott,  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  American  (Ind.)  asserts  that 
Ryan  formerly  represented  the  Guggenheims,  but  says  that 
"the  point  to  be  decided  is  whether  he  was  acting  for  them 
when  he  filed  on  the  reopened  lands  fronting  Controller  Bay." 
Other  papers  refer  to  Ryan  as  the  agent  of  the  Controller  Bay 
Navigation  Company,  a  separate  concern,  and  the  Guggenheims 
themselves  are  reported  to  have  said  that  he  was  not  in  their 
employ  at  the  time.  The  Pittsburg  Sun  (Ind.)  accepts  the 
"Dick-to-Dick"  letter  as  a  fact,  and  exclaims.  "Now,  Mr. 
President!"  Scores  of  papers,  however,  have  taken  sides  with 
President  Taft.  The  New  York  Tribune's  (Rep.)  Washington 
correspondent  has  led  the  fight,  and  has  not  hesitated  to  declare 
that  "there  is  a  growing  impression  that  the  storj-  ...  is  a 
fake  pure  and  simple."  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Tribime  (Ind.  Rep.)  shares  this  opinion  largely  when 
he  says,  "The  Controller  Bay  incident  promises,  after  the  dust 
has  cleared  away,  to  go  down  in  history  as  an  attempt  to  make 
a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill."  Emi)hatic  denials  have  like- 
wise come  from  every  principal  in  the  affair,  and  the  Buffalo 
Express  (lud.  Rep.)  is  sure  that  it  is  safe  to  wait  for  further 
developments  'before  assuming  that  there  is  any  scandal." 
As  to  the  contention  that  Ryan  filed  his  claim  the  day  after  the 
land  was  withdrawn  from  reservation  and  that  the  customary 
60  days'  notice  was  not  given  to  the  pu})Iic.  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.'  has  the  following  to  say: 

"Now,  there  may  be  something  wrong  about  this  Controller 
Bay  matter.  It  may  be  that  the  order  of  withdrawal  of  that 
land  from  re.ser^ation  was  issued  hastily,  and  without  due 
regard  for  the  public  interest.  But  the  accu.sation  that  the 
President  opened  this  land  to  private  acquisition  by  a  'secret 
order'  is  .something  extremely  serious,  and  Mr.  Pinchot  did  not 
seem  to  realize  the  responsibility  he  assumed  in  making  such 
a  charge.  According  to  Commissioner  Dennett's  testimony 
before  the  investigating  committee  yesterday,  copies  of  the 
order  were  immediately  furnished  to  the  press.  Mr.  Pinchot 
should  explain  just  what  he  means  by  the  order  having  been 
'secret.'  How  ea.sy  it  is  to  circulate  sinister  charges,  he  has 
just  been  experiencing  in  his  own  person." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  goes  so  far  as  to  describe 
the  situation  as  a  "da.stardly  assault"  upon  President  Taft. 
and  asserts  t  hat  it  ' '  will  inspire  all  decent  citizens  with  a  feeling 
of  resentful  indignation."  The  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  caUs  it 
an  "artificial  scandal."  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  dubs  the  investigators  "scandal-mongers."  The  Herald 
pictures  President  Taft's  predicament  by  saying  that  "all  that 
the  President  can  do  is  to  refuse  to  open  lands  or  else  to  render 
them  available  for  the  filing  of  claims,"  and  that  "in  one  case 
he  is  accused  of  'tying  up'  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  in 
the  other  he  is  open  to  the  charge  of  having  sought  to  please 
some  favored  interest." 

That  no  interest  can  be  fa^-ored  to  the  extent  of  a  monopoly, 
however,  is  e\ident  from  testimony  given  on  July  12  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Walter  L.  Fisher,  w-ho,  according  to  the 
New  York  Tribune's  Washington  correspondent,  "completely 
took  the  wind  out  of  the  investigation  committee."  Says  this 
corresponden  t : 

"Not  only  did  he  tell  the  oommittee  that  he  was  convinced 
that  the  public  interests  had  not  been  jeopardized  in  the  Con- 
troller Bay  matter,  but  he  pointed  out  that  he  retained,  under 
the  law,  the  right  to  pass  finally  on  the  claims  filed  there;  that 
the  law  required  the  Government  to  retain  every  alternate 
eighty  rods  along  the  shore;  that  the  law  invested  him  with 
authority  to  control  the  rates  charged  by  Alaskan  railroads, 
and  that  the  law  further  made  a  monopoly  impossible  by  re- 
fusing to  grant  an  exclusive  right  of  way  through  any  passes 
or  defiles.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  full  text  of  Secretarj- 
Fisher's   testimony   is   not  likely   to  be   printed   exf^ept   in   the 
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committee  'hearings,'  and  those 
to  injure  the  Administration  will 
garbled,  reports  to  serve  their  end, 
determined  to  make  the  most  of 
hearings  as  long  as  possible,  with 
grow  weary,  form  an  opinion  that 
about  the  whole  affair,  and  then 
more  about  it." 


who  would  use  the  sen.sation 
print  only  partial,  and  even 
Meanwhile,  the  eommittee, 
the  fake,  will  string  out  the 
the  hope  that  the  publie  will 
there  is  something  malodorous 
will  refuse  to  read  anything 


THE   ATTACK   ON    DR.   WILEY 

IF  AT  ANY  TIME  within  the  last  twelve  years  "the  sellers 
of  rotten  meats,  of  cold-storage  eggs,  of  poisonous  candies, 
of  doped  soothing-sirups,  of  fraudulent  cancer  cures," 
could  have  procured  the  dismissal  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  at  Washington  "by  putting 
down  $1,000,()()()  in  cash,  the  money  would  have  been  raised  in 
twenty-four  hours,"  declares  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Now, 
with  the  doctor's  dismissal  recommended  by  Attorney-Ocneral 
Wiekersham  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  technical  ir- 
regularities in  the  payment  of  a  noted  expert  on  drugs,  many 
newspapers  are  wondering  if  these  same  interested  parties  are 
not  back  of  it  all.  Some  such  suspicion  is  evidently  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  will  investigate  the  move 
to  oust  Wiley,  (Chairman  Moss  remarking:  "We  are  going  to 
the  bottom  of  it;  we  want  to  see  who  is  behind  it."  And  the 
New  York  World  hears  from  supporters  of  Dr.  Wiley  that 
"they  have  evidence  to  show  that  the  prime  mover  is  the 
Whisky  Trust,  aided  by  manufacturers  who  have  been  fined 
for  violation  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act."  Other  papers 
in  their  Washington  corresponden(;e  refer  to  this  as  simply  a 
culminating  attack  in  the  decade  of  anti-Wiley  campaigning, 
of  which  the  "battle  of  benzoate,"  the  saccharin  controversy, 
and  the  "what  is  whisky?"  discussion  were  such  prominent 
incidents. 

Because  he  thought  the  Government  should  not  lose  tin- 
services  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby,  who  is  considered  the  country's 
foremost  pharma<;ognocist.  Dr.  Wiley  entered  into  a  salary 
arrangement  violating  the  letter  of  the  law,  but.  it  is  argued, 
without  loss  to  the  Treasury  or  injury  to  the  servic-e.  Dr. 
Rusby,  we  gather  from  the  dispat(!hes.  was  originally  j)aid  "$20 
a  day  for  laboratory  work  and  $50  for  attendance  in  court  as 
an  expert.  But  a  law  was  passed  providing  that  the  compensa- 
tion paid  to  experts  should  not  exceed  $3,500  a  year,  or  later. 
$4,000  a  year.  To  quote  from  the  news  columns  of  the  Xcw 
York  Times: 

"This  law  was  construed  by  the  law  ofliisers  of  the  Department 
as  meaning  that  the  compensation  of  any  such  person  employed 
should  not  exceed  .$9  a  day  or  later  fll  a  day.  Dr.  Rusby  said 
lie  coidd  not  continue  his  connection  with  the  Bureau  at  such 
<'onipensation,  and  after  much  negotiation,  the  evidence  showt>d. 
an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  he  was  put  on  a  basis  of 
$1,600  a  year  salary,  and  it  was  left  to  him  to  do  such  an  amount 
of  work  for  the  bureau  as  would  make  his  salary  cover  an 
allowance  of  $20  a  day  for  his  exp«'rt  work  and  $50  a  day  for 
liis  court  work." 

For  making  this  arrangement  the  Committee  on  Personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident that  Dr.  Wiley  and  his  associate,  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow ,  be 
"given  an  opportunity  to  resign,"  that  Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler, 
Chief  of  the  Drug  Laboratory,  be  "redu<H^d  from  his  present 
position,"  and  that  Dr.  Rusby  be  dismissed  "on  account  of 
irregularities  in  connection  with  his  appointment  and  his  recom- 
mendation for  appointment  of  Dr.  William  MansHeld  as  un- 
skilled laborer.'" 

With  all  this  the  Attorney-General  (ioncurs.  and  the 
President,    notes    The     Timen,    faces    two    unpleasant    alterna- 


tives. "One  is  that  of  disciplining  the  man  who  has  about 
the  strongest  hold  on  the  American  people  to-day  and  the 
other  is  that  of  turning  down  the  strong  recommendation  of 
his  Attorney-General,  the  member  of  his  Cabinet  on  whom  he 
chiefly  relies  for  advice." 

There  .seems  to  be  some  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  press 
that  the  President  will  .see  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty  with- 
out getting  rid  of  the  popular  and  energetic  head  of  the  Bureau 
of  Cheraistrj'.     Says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

"We  much  mistake  President  Taft's  judicial  temperament  or 
his  sense  of  justice  if  he  shall  permit  a  dereliction  of  the  sort 
thus  laid  at  Doctor  Wiley's  door  to  weigh  against  his  great 
services  to  the  Government  and  the  public.  His  dismissal, 
under   the   present    circumstances,    will   be   hailed   as  a   direct 


Copjrishteil    ',      i       I   :    I  i«.-.tt. 

I)K.     II  AK\  Kl      W  .     »  ll.t.  V. 

"I  wouldn't  advise  any  one  to  wait  around  my  oltioc  to  see  me 
put   out.     There's  no  telling  how  long  that  will  be." 

triumph  of  the  adulterators  and  the  food  fakers,  who  have  been 
making  every  effort  to  bring  about  his  downfall;  and  the  Federal 
Government  can  not  afford  to  allow  itself  even  to  seem  to  be 
used  in  the  interest  of  tho.se  against  whom  Doctor  Wiley's 
official  activities  have  been  directed. 

"The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  displayed  many 
of  the  faults  of  excessive  zeal;  if  he  has  done  worse,  as  his 
enemies  declare,  let  the  truth  be  known.  But  his  removal  on 
such  a  slender  pretext  as  that  shown  in  the  present  indictment 
would  make  a  martyr  of  him  and  prove  an  embarrassment  to 
the  Administration." 

Tributes  to  the  services  of  Dr.  Wiley  and  arguments  that  such 
a  technical  error,  due  probably  to  zeal  for  the  puliLic  service, 
should  not  cause  his  enforced  resignation  appear  in  the  columns 
of  the  New  York  World,  Ereuing  Sun,  and  Times,  and  the  Boston 
Transcript,  tho  the  New  York  Ereuing  Post  admits  that  if  he 
plainly  violated  a  statute,  the  good  of  the  service  may  "require 
that  he  be  disciplined."  If  he  is  dropt  from  office,  de<'lares  the 
Philadelphia  Inqnirt-r,  "all  of  the  adulterating  firms  in  the 
country  will  rejoice,  the  people  will  suffer  and  no  one  will  be 
to  blame  e.\cept  Congress."  For  Congress  "permits  the 
Attorney-General  to  hire  lawyers  at  enormous  sum.s  to  assist 
him  in  his  a<^tions  against  lawbrt^akers  and  yet  cuts  off  the 
chief  conservators  of  public  health  with  mere  pittanc*»s." 
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THE   "MAINE'S"   WELL-KEPT  SECRET 

IT  MAY  BE  some  consolation  to  Spain  to  learn  that  many 
editors  in  this  country  are  calling  the  Spanish-American 
War  a  "great,  mistake,"  as  far  as  it  was  a  war  of  revenge, 
and  are  freeing  the  Spanish  Government  of  all  blame  in  the 
destruction  of  the  battleship  Maine  n  Havana  harbor  on 
February  15,  1898.     But  at  the  same  time  many  other  editors 

think  Spanish  innocence  is 
not  yet  clear.  They  gather 
from  an  unofficial  report  of 
Gen.  William  H.  Bixby,  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  -iVrmy,  who  was  del- 
egated to  raise  the  Maine, 
that  the  mystery  is  just  as 
much  a  mystery  as  ever,  and 
will  never  be  solved.  Scores 
of  writers,  expressing  opinions 
directly  after  the  first  inter- 
view with  General  Bixby, 
understood  him  to  mean  that 
the  Maine's  three  magazine 
explosions  were  the  primary 
cause  of  the  disaster.  It  now 
appears  that  General  Bixby 
was  misimderstood,  if  not 
misquoted,  for.  he  has  ha- 
-stened  to  correct  the  first  gen- 
eral impression,  and  other 
writers  have  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  when  the  magazines 
blew  up,  evidence  of  a  tor- 
pedo or  mine  explosion  was 
destroyed.  The  heroes  of  the 
Maine  will  never  tell,  surely; 
but  if  a  Spaniard  lives  who  is 
guilty  of  the  mischief,  he  can  win  a  sort  of  immortality  by 
coming  forward  with  the  story,  late  as  it  is. 

Cofferdam  work  about  the  Maine  has  enabled  the  Govern- 
ment engineers  to  pumi)  out  enough  water  to  show  the  awful 
results  of  the  explosion,  and  General  Bixby  has  found  time  to 
slip  away  to  Washington  and  tell  of  the  revelation,  as  follows: 

"The  destruction  of  the  Maine  was  caused  by  the  explovsion 
of  her  three  magazines.  There  are  many  conditions  to  prove 
this.  A  portion  of  the  deck  over  the  magazines  was  blown 
upward  and  laid  backward.  No  explosion  from  the  outside 
could  have  caused  this  result.  What  the  primary  cause  of 
the  explosion  was  will  never  be  learned.  If  it  was  caused  by 
a  torpedo  or  mine  from  without,  the  fact  will  never  be  es- 
tablished. The  hulk  is  so  badly  damaged  that  the  army  en- 
gineers will  be  able  to  float  only  the  after  section.  The  rest 
will  probably  have  to  be  taken  apart  to  be  raised." 

The  meaning  of  this  report,  concludes  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, is  that  the  ship  could  not  have  been  blown  to  pieces  by 
outside  explosives  in  the  way  disclosed  by  the  condition  of  the 
huU ;  that  the  magazines  might  have  been  set  off  by  the  explosion 
of  a  torpedo  or  mine;  and  that  "exactly  how  that  explosion  was 
caused  can  never  be  discovered  on  account  of  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  wTeck."  And  the  Commercial  decides  that  the 
question  of  "who  or  what  destroyed  the  battleship  Maine,  is 
still  an  open  one  and  likely  to  remain  one  for  all  time." 

Ont  of  the  mass  of  comment  on  General  Bixby's  statement 
eome  at  once  virtual  apologies  to  Spain,  persistent  contentions 
(as  exprest  by  The  Commercial)  that  the  secret  is  still  intact, 
and  consoling  assertions  that  the  trouble  was  not  over  the 
Maine,  and  would  have  happened  anyway.  Among  the  papers 
inclined  to  make  amends  to  Spain  is  the  Pittsburg  Chronide- 


Fhotogiaph  liy  H.srri>  &  Ewin^' 

GEN,     WILLIAM     H.    B1XB\, 

Who  believes  that  the  primary 
cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine 
will  never  be  known. 


Telegraph,  which  refers  to  "the  tendency  of  Americans  to 
generously  acknowledge  proven  errors,"  and  the  Scranton 
Tribune,  which  couples  its  regrets  with  the  remark  that  but 
for  the  war,  "there  would  have  been  no  hero  of  San  Juan  HiU." 
The  Cleveland  Leader  admits  that  "the  protests  from  Madrid 
and  Havana  against  the  hasty  assumption  that  the  warship 
had  been  torpedoed  were  well-grounded,"  and  that  the  slogan 
"Remember  the  Maine''  was  "a  mistaken  one."  Following 
this  idea.   The  Leader  says: 

"  'Remember  the  Maine'  will  hereafter  have  a  new  signifi- 
cance It  will  serve  to  make  the  American  people  more 
cautious.  It  will  long  be  a  reminder  that  hasty  popular  judg- 
ment is  sometimes  wrong.  It  wiU  aid  in  keeping  alive  the 
memory  of  a  lesson  in  humility  which  this  nation  perhaps 
needed." 

Referring  to  the  findings  of  the  Sampson  Board  of  Inquiry, 
"which  decided  that  the  explosion  which  sunk  the  Maine  was 
caused  by  a  torpedo  or  mine,  and  that  the  explosion  of  the 
ship's  magazines  followed,"  the  Paterson  Call  avers  that  "this 
is  probably  the  truth  of  the  matter."  Preferring  to  leave  the 
Maine  and  its  explosions  out  of  the  consideration,  however, 
the  Washington  Post  rises  to  remark  that  "the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  reflect  with  a  clean  conscience  that  this 
was  but  one  of  the  many  causes  of  the  Spanish-American  War." 
These  causes  are  set  forth  in  the  Salt  I^ake  Tribune  as  follows: 

"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  wreck  of  the  Mains,  and 
the  idea  that  the  Spaniards  had  blown  her  up,  inflamed  the 
public  mind  of  this  country  to  the  point  of  a  feverish  desire  for 
revenge.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  destruction  of  the 
Maine  formed  no  part  of  the  causes  alleged  by  the  President 
for  the  w^r.  The  causes  named  were  four:  Our  intervention 
in  Cuba  was  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  to  put  an  end  to  bar- 
barities, starvation,  and  the  horrible  miseries  inflicted  upon  the 
helpless  people;  our  duty  to  the  citizens  of  Cul  a  to  afford  them 
protection;  the  right  to  intervene  through  the  very  serious  injury 
to  the  commerce,  trade,  and  various  interests  of  our  people; 
and  'the  present  condition  of  affairs  at  Cuba  is  a  constant 
menace  to  our  peace,  and  entails  upon  this  Government  enormous 
expenditures.' 

"These,  briefly  stated,  were  the  official  reasons  given  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  and  they  were  sufficient  with- 
out any  incitement  through  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine." 

To  learn  the  truth  and  do  justice  to  all  is  the  desire  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  which  says: 

"The  incident  is  not  creditable  to  the  nation,  and  one  would 
like  to  forget  it.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to  others  concerned 
to  forget  it  until  the  whole  truth  has  been  told." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Spanish  papers  have  given  space  to  the 
report  of  General  Bixby  in  their  news  columns,  but  in  most 
cases  have  refrained  from  editorial  comment,  and  that  the 
Spanish  Government  refused  to  send  a  representative  to  view 
the  wreck.  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  suggests  a  remedy  for 
the  present  uncertainty  when  it  declares  that  "the  only  thing 
to  do  with  the  WTeck  of  the  battleship  is  to  tow  it  out  into 
the  ocean,  where  it  wiU  no  longer  menace  navigation,  sink  it, 
and  forget  the  Maine." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 

Most  people  think  the  maximum  is  the  mean  temperature. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Judge  Gary  wants  the  trusts  to  adopt  the  Golden  Rule.  Anything 
golden  looks  good  to  the  trusts. ^ — Atlanta  Georgian. 

There  will  be  no  permanent  peace  in  Mexico  until  the  Government 
creates  enough  offices  to  go  aroimd. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  ability  of  the  Maine  to  keep  a  secret  may  explain  why,  among  all 
craft,  a  battleship  is  not  termed  feminine. — Los  Angeles  Tribune. 

It  is  getting  so  now  that  an  honest  trust  is  afraid  to  go  home  in  the 
dark. —  V/ashington  Post.  Let  them  quit  traveling  in  the  dark,  then. — 
Omaha  Dee. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  installed  a  huge  machine  for  clectoing 
paper  money.  Must  think  John  D.  really  int^ends  *o  pay  that  fine. — 
Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 


WHAT  GERMANY   WANTS  IN  MOR'OCCO 

SOMETHING  LIKE  consternation  has  struck  European 
political  circles  at  Germany's  sudden  swoop  down  upon 
the  most  important  port  in  Southern  Morocco.  Agadir 
is  now  occupicid  by  (UTmnu  forces  and  guarded  by  a  German 
war-vessel.  Tht;  (Jlerman  (yhancellor  had  been  looking  on  in 
silence  while  PYance  fought  its  way  to  Fez  and  Spain  landed 
troops  at  Larache,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  tho  African  Empire. 
The  Berlin  papers,  however,  kept  complaining  that  these  French 
and  Si)ani.sh  operations  vio'ated  the  Algeciras  Treaty,  which 
confined  the  oj)eratious  of  France  to  the  eastern  frontier  of 
■Morocco,  and  guaranteed  that  Empire's  integrity.  Germany, 
say  the  European  press,  had  long  been  waiting  for  an  op- 
portunity to  step  in,  and  when  the  Algeciras  agreement  was 
thus  treated  as  so  much  waste  paper,  it  saw  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  share  in  the  rich  spoils  of  Morocco.  The  German 
press  frankly  admit  that  Agadir  furnishes  a  fine  naval  depot 
and  coaling-station  on  the  highway  to  South  America,  where 
German   interests   are    steadily   growing   year   by   year.     The 


null  and  void.  The  signatory  Powers  have  taken  back  their 
liberty  of  action — among  them  Germany,  whose  strength  and 
importance  give  her  the  preponderating  influence.     Two  courses 


FBANCB     AND    SPAIN     SEE     A     TEHRI3I.E     SHADOW     ON    THE     SANDS    OF 

MOROCCO. 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 

conduct  of  France  and  Spain  has  given  Germany  just  the  chance 
she  was  waiting  for,  declares  the  Deutsche  Zeitung  (Berlin),  in 
which  we  read: 

"It  is  the  duty  of  a  true  statesman  not  to  let  propitious 
occasions  slip  through  his  fingers,  tho  he  must  wait  till  the 
moment  for  action  has  ripened.  The  gradual  development  of 
affairs  in  Morocco  has  therefore  justified  the  attitude  of  patient 
waiting  taken  by  o'lr  Foreign  Minister,  Baron  von  Kiderlen- 
Waechter." 

This  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  Algeciras  Treaty  has 
long  since  been  a  broken  treaty";  that  "Spain  has  declared 
through  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Canalejas  that  this  treaty  has  been 
violated  by  France."  "Germany  has  nobody  to  answer  to 
except  France  and  Spain,  and  she  claims  the  same  liberty  of 
action  which  they  have  asserted."  France,  observes  the 
Kreuz  Zeitung  (Berlin),  may  have  the  support  of  European 
chancelleries,  especially  that  of  England,  in  her  views  of  inter- 
national treaties,  but  her  "interpretation  of  such  treaties  is  not 
that  of  the  narrow  but  unerring  minds  of  Europeans  who  are 
not  Frenchified."  "We  have  been  waiting  for  the  Government 
to  show  that  we  Germans  will  be  trifled  with  no  longer,"  remarks 
tho  Berlin  Post. 

Much  more  extreme  is  the  action  advocated  by  the  TCgliche 
Rundschau  (Berlin),  which  proposes  the  partition  of  Morocco 
between  Spain  and  Germany.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
an  attack  upon  France.     We  read: 

"One  fact  is  certain — the  very  basis  of  the  Algeciras  Treaty 
has  crumbled  away,  and  the  whole  compact,  therefore,  becomes 


Germany — "Move  on,  Frenchy!" 

— Heraldo  (Madrid). 

are  open  to  us.  Germany  must  forever  bury  her  hopes  in 
Morocco,  or  feel  herself  compelled  to  make  war.  .  .  .  Since  the 
partition  of  Morocco  has  begun,  we  are  not  content  quietly  to 
look  on  like  good  Uttle  boys  at  the  cutting  up  of  a  cake;  we  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of 
France.  What  we  ask  is  a  share  in  the  spoil  commensurate 
with  the  strength  of  Germany." 

The  French  papers  view  Germany's  action  at  Agadir  with 
an  airy  unconcern  which  is  possibly  based  on  their  reliance 
on  England.  The  Humamti  (Paris),  the  principal  Socialist 
organ  of  the  country,  simply  remarks  that  "trouble  is  impending 
in  Morocco."  "We  must  calmly  await  developments,"  advises 
the  K'publique  Franqaise  (Paris).  "The  interests  which  Eng- 
land has  on  the  Mediterranean  and  African  shores,"  says  the 
Petite  R.'publique  (Paris),  "naturally  call  for  her  opinion  on 
this  subject."  Germany's  action,  tho  by  no  means  "graceful," 
charitably  remarks  the  Matin  (Paris),  is  merely  intended  as  a 
hint  to  France  that  the  Kaiser  demands  compensation  for  the 
march    upon    Fez.     Other    Paris    papers    accuse    Germany    of 


THE     EUKOl'EAN    JAM    CUPBOAUD. 

All  the  Powers  (with  solemnity) — "Let  no  one  hencefCH^ 
touchi  tliis  sweet  Morocco  marmalade.  We  have  now  covered 
it  with  paper  and  sealed  it." 

Little  Marianne — "My  eye!  I  must  have  just  a  wee 
taste."  — Jugcnd  (.Munich). 

egging  on  Spain  against  France  in  Africa,  and  the  Temps,  the 
Libert  ,  and  the  Figaro  demand  that  a  French  ship  of  war  be 
immediately  dispatched  to  Agadir.     The  opinion  that  Genn&Q.y 
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and  Spain  are  cooperating  is  somewhat  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  Madrid  editors  and  cartoonists  as  a  rule  approve  of  Ger- 
many's action  as  perfectly  reasonable,  and  the  editor  of  the  semi- 
official Diario  seems  to  shrug  his  shoulders  as  he  reflects  that 
"the  coup  of  Germany  is  more  to  the  prejudice  of  England 
than  of  any  other  Power." 

The  English  press  all  view  the  situation  as  "dramatic,"  "star- 
thng,"  "serious,"  "grave,"  "critical,"  with  the  exception 
of  the  London  Times,  which  refuses  to  regard  the  situation 
overseriously,  and  relies  upon  the  completeness  and  correctness 
of  official  reassurances  from  Berlin. — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


FICKLENESS  OF  THE  FRENCH 
GOVERNMENT 

THE  INSTABILITY  of  the  French  character  in  ancient 
days  was  noted  by  two  very  different  authorities,  Julius 
Cassar  and  Paul  the  Apostle.  Caesar  styled  the  ancient 
Gauls  of  Europe  above  all  things  "changeable  and  mobile," 
and  to  Paul  the  Gauls  of  Asia 
appeared  to  be  equally  fickle. 
Present-day  writers  seem  to  de- 
tect the  same  quality  in  the  rapid 
transitions  and  transformations 
that  distinguish  the  Protean 
mutability  of  Government  Uie  at 
Paris.  This  is  all  the  more  seri- 
ous, declares  The  Evening  Stand- 
ard and  St.  James's  Gazette  (Lon- 
don), because  France  is  at  present 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the 
solution  of  serious  domestic  and 
foreign  problems,  yet  never  hes- 
itates to  change  horses  in  mid- 
stream. These  problems  it 
enumerates  as  follows: 


"The  new  Cabinet  will  have 
to  deal  with  the  following  do- 
mestic problems:  The  passage 
of  the  Budget,  Workmen's  Pen- 
sion Bill,  Electoral  Reform,  of 
which  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy 
the  majority  of  the  Repubhcan 
Party,  a  solution  to  the  delimita- 
tions trouble,  and  the  working  of 
railways  and  the  reengaging  of 
dismissed  employees,  together 
with  the  prevention  of  the  dam- 
age to  the  lines  and  rolling  stock, 
known  as  sabotage.  Serious  dif- 
ficulties are  ahead  in  the  sha- 
ping of  the  external  policy,  involv- 
ing a  solution  of  the  situation  in 
Morocco." 


The  London  Times  hopes,  but 
with  a  foreboding  spirit,  that  a  stable  Government  ma\-  be  es- 
tablished if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  Morocco  question,  in  which 
England  is  concerned.  It  censures  the  Monis  administration 
for  setting  a  bad  example  of  vacillating  mismanagement.  "  The 
state  of  parties  is  not  such  as  to  promise  a  long  life  to  any  Min- 
istry, and  it  is  possible  that  some  time  must  lapse  before  we 
can  hope  to  see  a  strong  Government  supported  by  a  compact 
majority  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country."     To  quote  further: 

"It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  some  way  will  be  found  of 
escaping,  or  at  any  rate  of  abbreviating,  the  period  of  short- 
lived Ministries  which  seems  to  have  set  in  again  in  France. 
The  task  to  which  France  is  committed  in  Morocco  needs  steady 
leadership,  which  can  scarcely  be  provided  if  Ministers  succeed 


GENERAL    GOVRAIN    (X),     WAR     MINISTER     IN     BERTE.^CX's    PLACE. 

His  speech  on  the  French  Army  caused  the  fall  of  the  Monis  Ministry. 


one  another  too  frequently  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay.  Apart  from 
that  special  preoccupation  of  France,  the  general  situation  in 
Europe  is  not  reassuring.  After  a  moment  in  which  it  seemed 
that  a  settlement  was  at  hand,  the  Albanian  question  has  be- 
come even  more  menacing  than  before.  At  such  a  time  Europe 
can  ill  afford  to  be  without  the  cooperation  of  a  Government 
in  France  sufficiently  certain  of  its  own  position  to  give  the 
attention  they  demand  to  European  questions  and  to  act,  if 
need  be,  with  the  confidence  necessary  to  make  its  action 
effective." 

"The  only  durable  Governments  are  those  that  govern," 
epigrammatically  exclaims  the  London  Standard,  and  the  sick- 
abed  cabinet  of  Monis  could  not  possibly  survive.  "The 
Ministry  has  fallen,"  it  adds,  "without  accomplishing  anything; 
dying,  as  one  of  its  critics  says,  for  lack  of  the  possibility  of 
living."  Instability,  however,  did  not  end  A\ith  Monis.  and  is 
still  likely  to  mark  the  career  of  French  statesmanship,  observes 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  and  "the  position  of  the  Ministry  is 
not  likely  to  be  very  secure."  The  great  crux  is  electoral  reform, 
which  the  Leftists  oppose,  and  we  read: 

"On  the  important  question  of  electoral  reform  the  Ministry 
will  indeed  have  a  majority  in  the  Chamber  in  favor  of  propor- 
tional representation,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  Radicals  and 
Radical  Socialists,  on  whose  sup- 
port they  ought  to  be  able  to 
rely,  are  definitely  opposed  to 
them  on  that  point,  and,  if  they 
persist  in  their  opposition,  may 
soon  make  the  position  of  the 
Government  untenable.  But 
it  is  not  certain  that  they  will 
persist." 

The  German  papers  go  a  step 
farther  and  the  powerful  and  in- 
fluential Hamburger  Nachrichten 
discusses  the  question  whether 
France  is  not  growing  ripe  for 
a  restoration  of  the  Monarchy 
and  "is  awaiting  the  advent  of 
some  military  or  political  Mes- 
siah, whose  mission  shall  be  to 
restore  his  country  to  the  posi- 
tion she  held  in  Europe  up  to 
the  year  1870."  "The  mon- 
archist sentiment  is  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  among 
the  middle  classes  and  the  peas- 
antry," we  are  told,  "as  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  fact  that 
the  Republic  is  growing  more 
and  more  radical  and  socialistic." 
The  officers  of  the  Army  are 
largely  monarchist,  and  "he  who 
has  the  Army  on  his  side  has 
the  State."  The  clergy  are 
mostly  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
"Bismarck  quite  calculated  upon 
the  success  of  a  monarchical  restoration  in  France,  with  clerical 
support."  For  naturally  in  that  country  "any  Army  or  officer 
corps  would  prefer  to  see  at  their  head  the  brilliant  and  com- 
manding figure  of  a  King  or  Kaiser  rather  than  that  of  a  Mr. 
So-and-so.  a  President,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  whom 
'i^e     are  forced  to  recognize  and  do  homage  to."" 

The  instability  and  unrest  which  prevail  in  France,  the  quick 
changes  in  policy  and  administrative  personnel,  as  imphed  by 
this  writer,  can  only  end  in  a  monarchic  restoration,  we  are 
assured,  of  which  "the  French  Republic  naturally  has  a  loudly 
exprest  foreboding,  but  which  it  has  no  means  of  averting." — 
Trandations  made  for  The  Liter.^ry  Digest. 
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THK    NEW    FRENCH    CABINET 

Who  have  .serious  lask.s  to  lace,  witli  an  nnstahh'  and  \acilliitniK  .support  in  I'arlianifiu.  In  this  piciinc  art-  swii:  (1)  Joseph  Caillaux. 
who  is  Premier  and  Minister  of  tlie  Interior;  (2;  .Jean  Cruppi.  Mini.stcr  of  .Ju.stice;  (S;  Adolplie  Messini.\.  .Minister  of  War;  (4)  Perrier.  in 
the  Department  of  .liistice;  (.5)  Tlii'Oi)liile  Delcasse.  Minister  of  Murine;  (0)  .lules  Pains.  Minister  of  Agrieiilture:  H)  Chaumet.  Under- 
secretary   of    Posts    and    Teh'Kraphs;     (8)   Allgagneur.    \[inister  of  Pijl)li<'  Works:    (!>  and   lOi    I'nderseeretaries. 


JAPAN   TO    BUILD    DREADNOUGHTS 

IT  IS  in  skill,  ratlicr  than  toimafif.  that  Japan  hopes  lo 
prove  her  stiperiorit\'  oxer  other  iia\al  Pow^ts.  "Japan 
can  not,  and  does  not  care  to,  compete  with  other  Powers 
in  the  aiijjfmentation  of  the  mere  tonnafife  of  her  fleet,"  declares 
the  Tokyo  Aaahi.  With  the  limited  resources  at  her  disposal, 
it  would,  this  journal  believes,  be  mere  foll\-  for  her  to  try  to 
keej)  up  with  the  optdent  nations  of  the  West  which  are  pouriuK 
their  ricdies  into  the  enlaryjement  of  their  Navies.  It  is  in 
technical  skill  and  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  and  men  that 
the  Mikado's  Navy  shotdd  strive  to  be  tirst.  This  skill  woidd 
iiattirally  show  itself  in  naval  const  met  ioi\  and  in  dt'sifjiiinfj: 
dreadnoughts  that  will  outclass  tho.se  of  Kngland,  (Termany. 
and  America.  Yet  in  this  very  respect  Japanese  ship-yards 
have  been  lagginK  fi>''  behind  those  of  Kiu-ope  and  America, 
upon  which  the  Japanese  Nav'y  has  been  mostly  dependent  for 
the  supply  of  warships.  This  has  been  the  source  of  constant 
lai!ient  on  the  part  of  tlie  Japanese  press,  and  it  is  natural  that 
they  should  be  jubilant  over  the  news  that  two  Japanese  ship- 
yards, both  private  concerns,  are  to  build  a  dreadnought  eacli 
for  the  Mikado's  Nav\ .  The  Asalii  regards  this  departin-e  as 
an  epoch-makitig  e\cnt  in  the  history  of  the  Jai)an«>se  Xavy. 
and  says: 

*'lt  is  true  that  our  experiences  in  the  late  war  benefited  us 
itreatly  in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  battleships.  Thus  the 
Salsuma  and  the  Aki,  built  after  the  war.  were,  at  th(>  time,  of 
the  most  advanced  type  of  battleship.  Since  then,  however. 
Kngland  has  launchecl  battleships  superior  to  ours  in  point  of 
efficiency.  Not  only  this,  but  we  have  also  been  left  behind  in 
the  building  of  armored  crui.sers.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  is  with 
iinboundt'd  satisi'action  that  we  receive  the  news  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  entrusted  to  two  of  our  private  ship-yards  the 
construction  of  two  dreadnoughts  of  '27,0(K)  tons  each." 

The  Jiji,  one  of  the  most  influential  dailies  in  Tokyo,  joins 
the  jubilation  of  the  Asahi,  and  is  quite  sanguine  of  the  ability 
of  the  two  yards  to  execute  the  task.     The  Jiji  adds: 


"The  two  ves.sels  lo  be  constructed  will  in  efficiency  and 
strength  even  surpass  the  Lion  of  the  British  fleet,  and  will 
b(>  of  the  most  advanced  type  of  the  so-called  battleship-fTuiser. 
The  construct ioti  of  such  powerftd  warships  at  our  own  ship- 
\ards  will  lia\e  the  effect  of  encouraging  our  ship-building 
industry,  ultimately  securing  for  our  Navy  an  independence 
from  European  ship-btiilders,  for  which  we  have  been  aspiring 
these    many    years." — Trfinslatiun.s    marie    for    Thk     Literary 

DuiKsT, 


PESSIMISTIC    ENGLAND 

WK  HAVK  QIOTKD  Hritish  writers  from  tim.-  to 
time  who  have  pictured  the  awful  condition*  in  the 
United  States,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  reported 
the  remarks  of  one  who  reflected  on  tlu-  sky-blue  tint  of  i>essimism 
in  .\inerica.  Btit  we  do  not  have  to  (luote  any  outsiders  on 
the  gloomy  state  of  things  in  Kngland.  for  the  British  them- 
selves paint  the  picture.  Their  newspapers  and  magazines  are 
continually  giving  us  articles  declaring  that  this  or  that  is 
hopelessly  wrong,  and  the  Empire  is  on  the  road  to  ruin.  .Such 
an  inii)ression,  for  e.xamjjle,  is  left  after  reading  '"a  discoiirse 
on  the  burdt'ii  of  economical  living"  which  sets  out  to  show 
that  life  among  the  British  miihlle  classes  "grows  more  un- 
comfortable every  day.  "  The  people  an-  crusht  l\v  taxation, 
l)y  the  high  prices  of  rent  and  food,  and  the  low  rate  of  salaries 
and  wages.  The  United  States  is  held  up  as  an  example  of  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  which  are  enjoyed  by  a  people  who 
restrict  immigration,  protect  domestic  industries,  and  pay 
living  wages  to  their  emiilovees.  "Women  dread  marriage" 
in  England,  we  are  told,  because  it  brings  want,  and  we  read  in 
Til-Bitii  (^ London),  a  journal  which  professes  to  furnish  extracts 
"from  all  the  most  interesting  books,  periodicals,  and  oon- 
tributt)rs  in  the  world."  the  folK)wing  pessimistic  lament: 

"In  one  breath  we  learn  that  the  marriage-rate  has  lamentably 
decreased,  and  in  the  next  we  have  a  very  good  reason  for  its 
having  done  so.  In  the  present  day  the  Government  have  taxed 
the  middle-class  householder  bevond  all  excuse.     He  makes  s 
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small  income  by  hard  and  bitter  toil;  he  is  taxed  for  making  it. 
He  buys  a  house,  as  a  method  of  becoming  his  own  landlord, 
and  is  taxed  for  owning  it.  He  plants  a  garden  and  is  taxed 
for  its  'food-produce.'  Ho  is,  perhaps,  left  a  small  legacy,  and 
is  taxed  for  getting  it.     He  invests  a  small  portion  of  the  in- 


Photo^ruph  hy  W .  ami  1>  L><»v\  iiey. 

THE     KINO    AND    QUEEN    WEARING    THEIR    CROWNS    AND 
CORONATION    ROBES. 

herited  money  and  is  taxed  for  investing  it.  Do  what  he  may 
he  can  not  escape  the  octopus  of  State  control,  and  if  in  disgust 
he  becomes  a  Socialist  or  an  Anarchist  he  is  still  further  persecuted 
or  prosecuted  by  the  law  he  opposes  for  its  injustice  and  its 
t3rrarmy." 

The  cost  of  living,  of  rent,  of  clothes,  coals  and  lights  has 
increased  so  enormously  during  the  pa.st  thirty  or  forty  years 
that  a  cloud  of  unhappiness  rests  upon  the  home  which  enjoys 
an  income  of  S2,000  a  year.     This  writer  says: 

"Forty  years  ago  an  income  of  £400  a  y(;ar  meant  comfort 
and  even  a  few  luxuries.  Now  it  means  no  luxuries  and  less 
comfort. 

"The  middle-class  home  is  a  troubled  home,  a  home  of 
perpetual  effort  to  make  expenditure  and  income  dovetail;  a 
place  that  taxes  every  resource,  that  turns  love  to  weariness, 
and  makes  self-denial  an  obligation  instead  of  a  virtue.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  home  hardly  worth  having;  more  especially  when  it 
entails  a  young  family  who  take  the  place  of  another  '  tax.'  " 

"It  is  no  wonder  that  men  don't  marry  and  women  fear  to." 
"Therefore  the  marriage-rate  and  birth-rate  have  gone  steadily 
down,  except  in  the  class  that  have  no  social  responsibility." 
This  accounts  doubtless  for  "the  smileless  gloom  of  the  faces 
one  sees  in  London  streets,  faces  of  all  sorts  and  conditions — 
the  wealthy  and  weU-drest,  the  middle-class  copyist  of  fashion, 
the  lower  class  representing  toil  and  pardonable  discontent." 
Moreover : 

"A  happy  face,  even  a  young  happy  face,  is  one  of  the  rarest 
sights.  I  have  walked  mile  after  mile  of  fashionable  and  un- 
fashionable thoroughfares,  and  have  counted  up  the  alarming 
aggr^ate  of  heavy,  bored,  anxious  faces,  of  tired,  troubled  eyes 
that  pass  one  in  a  London  crowd.  Man  or  woman,  girl  or  youth, 
child  or  babe,  nearly  aU  look  unhappy — few  wear  a  smile.  Is  it 
the  depressing  climate  or  their  depressing  lives?  Is  it  the 
strain  of  existence  or  its  bitterness?     If  one  only  knew!" 

The  writer  proceeds  to  consider  what  is  the  remedy  for  all 
this  and  points   to   the  Unites!   States  as  the   fortunate   land 


that  has  solved  the  problem.     On  this  point  we  read  as  follows 
of  England's  duty  to  copy  "American  methods": 

"In  the  first  place  she  should  weed  out  the  undesirable  aliens 
who  clamor  for  the  same  support  as  do  her  natural  offspring. 
She  should  follow  the  example  of  America.  Comparisons  are 
instructive — sometimes.  The  United  States  have  rigorous 
methods  of  ejecting  the  undesirable  immigrator.  Why  have 
not  we?  Sin  and  crime,  vice  and  anarchy,  are  rampant  in 
certain  districts  of  London  and  oiu*  larger  cities,  and  yet  we 
keep  on  adding  to  the  sewerage  instead  of  filtering  it. 

"We  voluntarily  impoverish  trade,  and  thus  create  houseless 
and  homeless  workers.  We  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast 
it  to  the  dogs  of  anarchy  and  avarice.  We  welcome,  instead 
of  banish,  the  '  sweating,'  grasping  Jew  and  the  half-crazy,  half- 
civilized  Russian.  In  the  great  centers  of  the  United  States 
labor  is  highly  paid  and  eagerly  sought.  In  England  the  general 
idea  seems  to  be  to  crush  out,  tread  down,  and  half  starve  the 
worker  or  the  inventor." 

She  should  also  copy  American  methods  in  liberality  toward 
employees : 

"In  America  the  builder,  the  engineer,  the  house-painter, 
the  printer  and  compositor  earn  double  the  wages  paid  to  such 
trades  in  this  country.  Also  they  work  shorter  hours  and  have 
better  homes.  No  artizan  walks  the  streets  of  an  American 
city  in  his  workman's  clothes.  He  changes  them  for  decent 
attire  as  soon  as  his  job  is  finished.  The  Amerioan  workman  is 
both  self-respecting  and  independent.  His  British  brother  is 
given  to  '  shirking '  and  beer-drinking." 

Many  EngUsh  workmen,  but  by  no  means  all,  are  moreover 
inefficient,  confesses  this  writer: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  average  British  workman  rarely 
learns  his  trade  properly  and  efficiently.  This  is  the  perpetual 
complaint  of  householders  and  business  firms.  The  British 
workman  has,  indeed,  become  a  standing  joke  for  inefficiency. 
The  attitude  of  this  class  of  workman  is  the  public-house  at- 
titude. Possibly  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  for  an  uncomfort- 
able home  and  poor  wages. 

"But  one  must  not  take  the  unfit  sample  as  the  staple  article. 
There  are  plenty  of  steady,  hard-working  Englishmen  who  earn 
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only  a  bare  living  wage;  who  never  get  a  real  country  holiday; 
to  whom  illness,  or  accidetil,  or  a  family  mean  the  work-house. 
The  loafer  and  the  drunkard  fare  better  than  they  do,  for  the 
rates  support  them  in  some  shape  or  form,  even  if  their  choice 
means  occasional  prison  fare." 


ELECTRICITY  ON  STEAM  ROADS 


THE  BEST  KIND  OF  BREAD 


WHEN  ELECTRIC  TRACTION  was  first  introduced, 
many  people  had  an  idea  that  it  would  supplant 
steam  at  once.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  for 
some  kinds  of  traction  steam  was  still  superior,  and  it  seemed 
that  the  two  might  divide  the  field.  But  the  trend  toward  the 
adoption  of  electricity  instead  of  steam  on  trunk  roads,  under 
favorable  conditions,  is  unmistakable.  It  is  slow  but  steady, 
and  each  year  finds  additional  mileage  added  to  its  credit. 
The  New  York  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  now 
in  operation  with  electric  power  and  prospects  are  good  for 
trunk-line  electrification  on  this  road  in  the  near  future.  The 
suburban  branches  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  terminating 
in  Oakland,  Cal.,  are  undergoing  electrifioation.  The  electric 
zones  are  to  be  extended  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad.  Electrification  of  terminals  in  Boston  and 
Chicago  is  slow,  but  sure  to  come.  These  data  are  from  an 
editorial  in  The  Electrical  Remew  and  Western  Electrician  (Chi- 
cago, June  24).     The  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"An  innovation  is  about  to  be  made  in  the  Carolinas  by 
the  F*iedmont  Traction  Company,  wliich  has  decided  to  elec- 
trify with  apparatus  operating  on  continuous  current  at  1,500 
volts.  The  length  of  line  involved  is  140  mUes,  in  two  sections, 
one  in  North  Carolina  and  one  in  South  Carolina.  Another 
distinctive  feature  of  this  project  is  the  purchase  of  power  from 
a  hydroelectric  company.  .  .  .  By  supplying  the  power  neces- 
sary for  electrical  operation  at  the  point  of  consumption,  central 
stations  can  reUeve  the  railroads  of  this  new  element  entering 
into  electrification  in  those  cases  where  individual  power  supply 
must  be  arranged  for,  and  where  large  power  systems  exist  more 
dependable  and  continuous  service  can  be  supplied. 

"In  Continental  Europe  progress  is  much  more  rapid.  The 
feasibility  and  advantages  of  electrification  having  once  been 
demonstrated,  managements  there,  whether  private  or  (jovern- 
mental,  are  much  more  keen  on  making  the  change  than  they 
are  in  this  country.  The  dense  population  of  Western  Europe 
makes  the  conditions  better  for  electrical  operation,  and  besides, 
railroad  management  is  probably  not  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  supply  of  material  and  repair  of  equipment  for  steam 
operation,  as  in  this  country.  In  Switzerland,  Italy,  Finland, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  an  abundance  of  available  water-power 
makes  electrical  operation  cheaper  and  more  attractive,  and 
this  feature  makes  up  for  the  less  dense  population  of  the  northern 
countries. 

"Rapid  progress  is  being  made  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
work  is  under  way,  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  complete  electrifica- 
tion. Southern  Germany  also  has  work  under  way,  and  one 
generating  station  now  being  erected  in  Bavaria  will  have  a 
capacity  of  24,000  horse-power. 

"In  I'l'ussia  the  entire  system  of  state  railways  is  to  be  elec- 
trified and  an  appropriation  of  $12,500,000  has  been  made  to  be- 
gin the  work.  One  hue  has  been  equipped  for  some  time  for 
experimental  purposes,  and  the  eighty-mile  stretch  between 
Magdeburg  and  Leipsic  will  be  the  next  to  receive  attention. 
By  1913  it  is  expected  to  have  960  miles  of  line  under  electric 
operation. 

"In  Southern  France  a  number  of  short  lines  are  to  be  elec- 
trified, the  water-power  of  the  Pyrenees  furnishing  the  neces- 
sary current.  Four  stations,  aggregating  .50,000  horse-power, 
have  already  been  planned.  In  Sweden,  complete  electrical 
operation  is  the  ultimate  purpose,  and  a  start  has  been  made 
in  the  work. 

"In  England,  electrification  has  met  with  sufficient  success,  in 
spite  of  lack  of  hydroelectric  power,  to  warrant  its  extension,  and 
the  London,  Brighton  &  Soulh  Coast  Railway  has  undertaken  to 
electrify  its  entire  system.  It  is  expected  to  complete  this  work, 
covering  479  miles,  by  1916.  The  portion  of  the  Une  between 
London  and  Victoria  has  been  in  operation  for  over  a  year." 

All  things  considered,  it  looks  as  if  King  Steam  might 
have  to  abdicate  before  long,  so  far  as  his  control  of  locomotive 
traction  is  concerned,  except  on  lines  through  sparsely  settled 
districts  where  trains  are  few  and  electrification  would  not  pay. 


-AN  INSTRUCTIVE  controversy  ovor  "standard"  bread, 
/-%  or  the  kind  of  bread  having  the  highest  food  value, 
-^  -^  has  been  agitating  the  British  press  for  several  months, 
but  has  not  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  any  noticeable  degree. 
America  should,  however,  have  the  benefit  of  the  resrjlts  of  the 
discussion.  We  have  quoted  one  article  about  it,  and  now  give 
a  summary  of  the  points  at  issue,  together  with  the  positions 
of  the  several  contestants,  compiled  for  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic 
Gazette  (New  York,  July).  The  discussion,  which  was  at  the 
outset  merely  one  about  the  wholesomeness  or  otherwise  of  the 
different  kinds  of  bread,  was  begun  by  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
the  most  progressive,  not  to  say  the  most  sensational,  newspap>er 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  medical  journals  then  took  the  matter 
up.     We  read: 

"In  The  Daily  Mail  was  published  a  manifesto  signed  by 
some  well-known  physicians,  treating  of  flour  and  bread,  and 
stating  that  the  bread  to  which  the  name  had  been  given, 
'Standard,'  was  the  most  nutritious. 

"For  some  time  voluminous  and  more  or  less  scientific  articles 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  London  go-ahead  daily  eulogizing 
in  extravagant  terms  the  surpassing  merits  of  'standard'  bread. 
Of  course.  The  Daily  Mail,  as  is  the  case  \vith  papers  of  this 
description,  altogether  overdid  the  matter;  but  this  good  has 
proceeded  from  the  debate,  that  the  question  is  now  being 
considered  from  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  practical  standpoint. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  subject  is  of  vital  importance. 
That  flour  and  bread  should  possess  high  nutritive  quahties 
affects  all  classes  of  society,  but  especially  the  working  classes, 
with  whom  in  England,  at  least,  bread  is  the  staple  article  of 
diet. 

"The  contention  was  made  in  The  Daily  Mail  that  the  white 
bread  now  most  usually  sold  is  made  from  an  overmilled  flour, 
and  by  this  practise  some  of  the  chief  nutritive  properties  of  the 
wheat  are  destroyed.  The  Council  of  the  National  Association 
of  British  and  Irish  Millers}  recently  appointed  a  commission 
to  report  on  the  subject.  In  this  report,  which  has  just  been 
published,  analyses  are  given  of  four  Icinds  of  flour  obtained 
from  the  same  blends  of  wheat.  These  were  'high-grade  flour," 
'town  household,'  'whole-wheat  flour,'  and  80  per  cent.,  or 
'  standard '  flour.  The  results  showed  that  protein  and  phosphate 
are  lowest  in  the  'high-grade'  and  highest  in  the  'whole-wheat,' 
whereas  in  the  'town  household'  and  'standard'  these  were 
almost  identical. 

"But  according  to  The  British  Medical  Journal,  the  really 
important  point  is  how  mu(!h  of  the  valuable  constituents  can 
be  assimilated  and  absorbed  in  the  body.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  instructive  to  give  some  statistics  of  a  series  of  feeding 
tests  carried  out  by  Professor  Snyder,  of  MiimoapoUs,  for  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Young  healthy  men 
were  fed  on  bread  prepared  from  flours  of  the  kind  known  as 
'Graham,'  'entire  wheat,'  and  'patent.'  The  first  of  these  is 
made  by  grinding  the  whole  wheat,  the  last-named  is  ordinary 
white  flour,  while  the  so-called  'entire  wheat'  is  intermediate, 
and  approximately  corresponds  with  'standard'  flour.  The 
experiments  were  very  carefully  conducted,  and  ...  it  would 
appear  that  white  flour  bread  is  the  most  easily  assimilated, 
and  therefore  presumably  the  most  nutritious. 

"Mr.  Leonard  Hill  and  Mr.  Martin  Flack.  British  medical  scien- 
tific men  of  great  repute,  are  now  undertaking  experiments  which 
so  far  as  they  have  gone  appear  to  prove  the  opposite.  They  fed 
rats  with  'standard'  flour  and  bread  and  with  white  flour  and 
bread  with  astonishing  results.  The  rats  fed  on  'standard' 
flour  or  bread  have  done  infinitely  better  than  those  fed  en 
white  bread  or  flour.  In  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  experiments  with  pigeons  have  been  undertaken  re- 
cently, the  results  of  which  fully  confirm  and  extend  the  results 
obtained  by  Hill  and  Flack,  and  seem  to  show  that  the  claims 
which  luive  been  put  forward  for  the  superior  dietetic  \-alue  of 
'standard'  or  undermilled  bread,  especially  for  those  classes 
in  whose  diet  bread  pn'pondordtes.  are  well  founded.  There 
seem  good  reasons  to  suppose  that  high  milling  removes  parts 
of  the  grain  which  may  render  it  inadequate  as  a  diet.  Polished 
or  higlily  milled  rice,  for  instance,  has  been  proven  to  be  ao 
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inadequate  food  for  fowls,  and  il  lia.s  al.so  been  clearly  demon- 
strated that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  such  rice  and 
beri-beri.  The  parts  of  the  grain  reino\ed  from  wheat  in  mill- 
ing contain  probably  some  substance  which  is  needful  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  nervous  system,  and  even  of  life  itself. 

"In  England  the  Local  Government  Board  has  been  investiga- 
ting into  the  bleaching  of  Hour,  with  the  result  that  the  conclusion 
has  been  reached  that  bleaching  by  nitrogen  peroxid  gas,  the 
usual  agent  employed,  serves  no  useful  purpose,  and  if  not  care- 
fully done  may  be  dangerous  to  health.  In  the  United  States, 
flour  so  treated  is  regarded  as  an  adulterated  product  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Chemical  products,  too,  are  fre- 
quently added  to  the  flour,  and  the  English  Local  Government 
Board  investigators  testified  that  these  did  not  impro^■e  the  flour 
/rom  the  consumer's  point  of  view. 

"In  short,  altho  opinions  on  the  point  are  not  unanimous 
nor  decisive,  evidence  brought  forward  recently  in  England 
tends  to  convey  the  impression  that  the  modern  methods  of 
high  milUng  wheat  do  not  produce  the  most  nutritious  flour. 
In  fact,  there  are  many  who  still  adhere  to  the  view  that  the 
old  stone-milled  flour  is  more  nutritious  than  the  modern  roller- 
milled  flour.  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  if  strictly  enforced. 
will  pro^dde  for  pure  bread  in  this  country,  and  possibly  the 
only  point  that  needs  investigation  here  is  as  to  the  nutritive 
properties  of  white  bread  and  undermilled  bread."  ' 


SCHOOLS    FOR    CRIPPLES 

THERE  ARE  in  several  ICuropean  countries  schools  to 
train  the  \ictims  of  industrial  accidents  to  do  work 
suited  to  their  new  conditions.  In  this  country,  altho 
there  may  be  compensation  for  working  j)eoi)le  who  suffer 
injiu-y  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  comparatively  little  has 
been  done  to  place  those  who  are  permanently  disabled  in  a 
position  to  earn  their  living.  The  superiority  of  a  charitj-  that 
fits  the  recipient  to  support  himself  need  hardly  be  pointed  out. 
A  report  on  schools  that  do  this,  made  recently  by  Dr.  Jeaii- 
brau,  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital  of  Montijellier,  France,  is  sum- 
marized by  a  writer  in  The  BritUh  Mediail  Joitnial  (London. 
June  17).  He  speaks  first  of  the  institution  at  Charleroi,  Bel- 
gium, of  which  we  read: 

"It  consists  of  workshops  established  by  a  philanthropist, 
M.  Pastur,  with  the  object  of  furnishing  means  of  liAelihood 
to  the  \'ictims  of  industrial  accidents  by  teaching  them  new  trades 
suited  to  their  physical  state,  and  to  the  degree  of  their  educa- 
tion and  intelligence.  The  w^orkshops  so  far  actually  opened 
are  one  for  binding  and  cardboard  work,  one  for  brush-making, 
and  another  for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  rush  mats. 
The  school  comprizes  several  departments.  There  is  one  for 
the  training  of  counting-house  clerks,  where  the  pupils  are 
taught  French,  mathematics,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  draw- 
ing, and  manual  work.  There  are  others  for  api)rentices  in 
tailoring,  saddlery,  shoeinaking,  and  bookbinding.  All  persons 
mutilated  by  accidents  can  follow  the  courses  or  be  employed 
in  the  workshops  whatever  be  their  mutilation  or  incapacity. 
The  pupil  apprentices,  as  well  as  the  workmen  in  the  shops, 
receive  wages  from  the  first  if  the\-  remain  more  than  si.x  months. 
They  work  under  the  direction  of  ablebodied  craftsmen  who 
do  the  work  before  them  and  point  out  the  mistakes  they  make. 
Except  for  cripples  whose  upper  limbs  are  intact,  there  is  no 
apprenticeship  in  the  ordinary*  sense  of  the  word.  A  normal 
workman  can  evidenth'  not  show  a  person  who  has  lost  several 
fingers  of  each  hand  how  to  make  a  brush,  bind  a  book,  or  paste 
a  box.  He  can  only  do  the  work  before  the  mutilated  pupil, 
who  then  does  whatever  his  mutilated  stump  allows  him  to  do." 

In  the  cardboard-making  shop,  the  writer  tells  us,  there  are 
apprentices  with  congenital  malformations  of  the  upper  limbs, 
infantile  paralysis,  mutilations  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and 
various  joint  affections.  A  man  whose  two  hands  have  been 
amputated  can  make  brushes  almost  as  well  as  a  normal  subject. 
He  goes  on: 

"Thei'e  are  school  workshops  of  the  same  kind  in  Germany 
at  Mimieh,  Potsdam,  and  Hambux^.  But  it  is  in  Denmark 
that  this  work  for  the  help  of  cripples  seems  to  have  reached 
its  greatest  development.     This  is  due  to  Pastor  Knudsen.  whx> 


in  1874  founded  a  ver^-  modest  estabhshment  which  afterward, 
owing  to  the  benefaction  of  a  lady.  Miss  Petersen,  w^as  greatly 
extended.  In  the  course  of  twenty-five  years  5.800  cripples  of 
every  age  were  cared  for,  and  were  given  artificial  hands  and  so 
forth.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  children  and  175  adults 
were  admitted  to  the  workshop.  In  France,  owng  to  the  ini- 
tiative of  M.  Marsoulan,  Member  of  the  (leneral  Council  of  the 
Seine,  there  was  founded  in  1899.  at  Pre  Saint-GerAais,  a  work- 
shop for  invalid,  disabled,  or  crippled  workmen,  li\-ing  with 
their  families.  On  May  9,  1900.  a  second  was  opened  in  Paris 
in  the  Rue  Planchat,  and  in  1902  a  third  in  the  Rue  Arscne 
Cherot.  Among  the  trades  taught  in  these  establishments  are 
mat-making,  brush-making,  and  binding.  The  making  of 
<"ard board  boxes,  of  lampshades,  and  of  crowns  are  reserved 
for  women." 


PAPER   FROM    BAMBOO 

OUR  VANISHING  FORESTS  of  spruce,  cut  dowu  to 
supply  the  enormous  demand  for  print-paper,  may 
find  relief  in  the  discover^'  of  a  new  soxu-ce  of  supply 
in  the  tropics.  Bamboo  i)ulp  is  likely  to  come  to  the  front  as 
a  main  source  of  paper-stock  supply,  according  to  an  article 
contributed  to  Anierican  Forestry  (June)  by  Harry  Vincent, 
who  quotes  Tht  World's  Paper  Trade  Review  (London)  as  his 
authority.  The  difficulty  heretofore  has  been  in  the  bleaching, 
as  the  coloring-matter  could  not  be  eliminated  except  by  the 
expensive  caustic-.soda  process.  This  has  now  been  obviated. 
Bamboo  has  incontestable  advantages  over  other  pulp  material. 
A  piece  of  land  once  established  can  be  cut  over  annually  for 
an  indefinite  period,  as  bamboo  in  the  tropics  grows  thirty  feet 
or  more  yearly.  As  it  requires  but  a  three-year  period  to 
establish  a  field,  no  other  material  can  compete  with  it.  The 
L^nited  States  has  control  over  large  territories  in  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Panama  Zone  most  suitable  for  bamboo  cultivation 
and  a  permanent  future  supply  up  to  millions  of  tons  a  year 
may  be  assured,  the  writer  thinks.      We  read: 

"The  advantages  of  bamboo  as  a  pulp-maker  are:  (1)  It 
has  a  good,  strong  vegetable  fiber;  (2)  it  is  in  general  easily 
accessible  for  water  transport;  {'.i)  it  is  cheap  and  easily  collected; 
(4)  it  is  available  in  large  quantities  and  abundant  within  a 
given  area;  (5)  it  is  available  for  a  regular  and  constant  supply, 
and  not  subject  to  violent  fluctuations  either  in  quality  or 
price;  (6)  it  admits  of  simple  and  ready  treatment,  mechanical, 
chemical,  or  both,  for  easy  and  inexpensive  conversion  into 
bleached  pulp;  (7)  land  established  in  bamboo,  which  will  take 
three  years  from  first  planting  to  reach  a  height  of  thirty  to 
forty  feet,  can  then  be  reai)e(l  annually  for  an  indefinite  period. 

"Ordinary  thick-walled  bamboo,  which,  when  given  suitable 
soil  and  climate,  grows  with  ania/.ing  rapidity  and  yields  annually 
at  least  forty  tons  to  the  acre,  contains  fifty  per  cent,  of  a  very 
strong,  yet  fine  and  flexible  fiber,  ea.sily  digested  by  the  ordinary 
bisulphite  process,  and  b\-  a  new  method  simply  and  inex- 
pensively bleached,  yielding  when  properly  treated  an  excellent 
pulp,  felting  readily,  and  producing  a  paper,  pliant,  resistant,  and 
opaque,  of  enduring  color,  thicker  than  other  paper  of  the  same 
weight,  and  forming  one  of  the  ver>-  finest  of  materials  for 
writing  and  printing,  and  of  exceptional  ^alue  for  engraving." 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Vincent's  article,  the  editor  of  American 
Forestry  notes  that  the  proposal  to  use  bamboo  for  paper  is  an 
incident  of  the  search  for  pulp-material  to  meet  thip  great  and 
growing  demand.     He  says: 

"The  increasing  scarcity  and  cost  of  spruce  has  already  led 
to  successfid  experiments  with  other  woods,  formerly  disregarded, 
but  experimenters  are  continually  looking  for  material  which 
can  be  grown  more  rapidly  than  trees.  The  foregoing  article 
suggests  a  possible  promising  source  of  supply,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  bamboo  is  a  tropical  product  and  that  our 
mills,  representing  an  enormous  investment,  are  in  the  North. 
The  utilization  of  bamboo  on  a  large  commercial  scale  would 
involve  a  considerable  readjustment  of  the  pidp  industry,  and 
the  solving  of  many  questions,  aau)ng  which  that  of  labor  would 
not  be  the  least.  It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  pos- 
sibility of  the  inunediute  future,  altho  well  worth  consideration 
iu  connection    with   :t;i   ultimate  supply," 
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MAKING   AND   DETECTING   ARTIFICIAL 

GEMS 

WHAT  MAKES  it  hard — praxjtically  impossible — ^to 
imitate  gems  in  other  materials  is  not  the  difficulty  of 
reproducing  their  optical  properties  or  their  hardness 
and  durability,  but  of  bringing  about  the  combination  of  both. 
In  past(!,  for  instance,  the  hardness  of  the  diamond  is  sac^rificed 
and  the  optical  properties  are  imitated  with  remarkable  success, 
but  evidently  a  simple  test  demonstrating  the  softness  of  the 
"gem"  shows  it  up  as  a  counterfeit  at  once.  This  being  the 
case,  attention  has  been  more  and  more  concentrated  on  the 
problem  of  producing  by  artificial  means  the  actual  minerals 
found  in  natun;,  and  thus  obtaining  what  are  properly  called 
."artificial"  instead  of  "imitation"  jewels.  We  quote  from 
a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  by  Noel  Heaton 
and  printed  in  Nature  (London).     Says  Mr.  Heaton: 

"The  first  point  to  be  considered  in  attacking  this  problem 
is  the  composition  of  the  stone,  as  it  is  obvious  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  possibilities  of  success  are  greater  with  a 
stone  of  simple  than  one  of  comparatively  complicated  composi- 
tion. The  economic  aspect  has  also  to  be  considered^t  is  not 
much  use  devoting  time  and  ingenuity  to  the  produ(!tion  of  an 
artificial  stone  when  the  natural  one  is  so  common  that  the  cost 
of  the  two  would  be  prac'Jcally  identical.  Commercially,  we 
are  as  far  from  being  able  to  produce  artificial  diamonds 
as  in  the  days  of  the  alchemists.  It  is, 
perhaps,  a  bold  thing  to  say  that  no  such 
thing  as  an  artificial  diamond  will  ever 
be  placed  on  the  market,  but  one  can 
safely  assert  that,  so  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge stands  at  present,  it  is  impracti- 
cable. In  saying  this,  1  am  quite  aware 
that  statements  as  to  the  commercial 
production  of  synthetic  diamonds  being 
an  accomplished  fact  have  quite  recently 
appeared  broadcast  in  the  public  press. 
but  those  who  are  responsible  for  such 
statements  are  (shall  we  say?)  under  a 
misapprehension  as  to  the  meaning  gen- 
erally conveyed  by  the  term  'synthetic,' 
and  are  unable  to  follow  the  distinction 
I  have  drawn  between  an  artificial  gem 
and  an  imitation." 
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With  the  gems  consisting  chiefly   of 
crystallized  alumina,  or  corundum,  such 

as  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire,  the  laboratory  mineralogists  have 
had  better  luck.  The  chief  problem  is  that  of  temperature, 
but  crystalline  alumina  was  produced  as  a  scientific  curiosity 

so  far  back  as  the 
commencement  of 
the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  "recon- 
structed rubies  " 
have  been  made  for 
some  time  by  using 
the  oxy  -  hydrogen 
blowpipe  to  melt 
together  the  residue 
From  cutting  rubies 
and  small  worthless 
stones.  To  quote 
again : 

'  ■  This  process  is  a 
tedious  and  labori- 
ous one.  and,  in  fact, 
the  formation  of 
masses  of  sufficient 
size   to    yield   large 

stones  on  cutting  is  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  that  the  cost  of 

production  is  very  high. 

"Just  about  seven  years  ago,  however,  Verneuil  overcame  this 

restriction  when  he  hit  on  the  extremely  ingenious  idea  of  intro- 
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BOUL.KH        OK  AKTIFU'IAL  CORUNDUM. 


ducing  the  raw  material  through  the  blowpipe,  and  thus  plaf;ing 
it  on  the  support  automatically.  .  .  .  When  the  apparatus  is 
first  started  the  blowpipe  is 
adjusted  so  as  to  give  a  com- 
paratively cool  flame,  and  the 
powder  is  admitted  slowly. 
By  this  means  a  small  '  stalk ' 
is  formed,  which  insulates  the 
mass  from  the  support  and 
prevents  the  fusion  of  the 
latter.  When  this  has  been 
formed,  the  full  pressure  of 
the  blowpipe  is  put  on,  and 
the  rate  of  admission  in- 
creased, with  the  consequent 
formation  of  a  'boule,'  as  it 
is  termed,  having  the   shape- 

of  a  pear 

"With  this  apparatus  a 
boule  weighing  some  twenty 
to  thirty  carats,  and  capable 
of  yielding  two  cut  stones  of 
about  six  carats  each,  can  be 
prepared  in  about  half  an 
hour  almost  automatically,  a 
single  operator  being  able  to 
control  several  machines.    . 

"The  'synthetic'  corundum  produced  in  this  way,  if  pure 
ammonium  alum  is  used,  is,  of  course,  colorless,  and  can  be 
u.sed  as  artificial  white  sapphire.     If  a  small  proportion  of  chrome 

alum  is  added,  the  resulting  stones  are 
rubies,  and  other  colors  maj-  be  produced 
in  the  same  waj-.  For  a  long  time  all 
attempts  to  reproduce  the  fine  blue  of 
the  sapphire  failed.  A  year  or  so  ago, 
however,  the  problem  of  producing  syn- 
thetic sapphire  was  finally  solved  by  the 
use  of  titanium  oxid,  a  very  unexpected 
result  considering  the  chemical  position 
of  this  e*lement.  The  artificial  produc- 
tion of  the  corundum  gem-stone  may 
be  considered  to  be  completely  solved, 
and  cut  stones  can  now  be  obtained  in 
everj"^  variety  of  color,  from  pure  white 
to  ruby  and  sipphire,  at  prices  ranging 
from  four  to  ten  shillings  a  carat,  accord- 
ing to  color,  quality,  and  size. 

"Whatever  may  be  their  economic 
importance,  a  very  much  debated  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
scientific  interest  of  this  grou  p  of  art  ificial 
gems.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  that  a  mass 
of  fused  material  formed  in  this  way  should  not  only  be  crj's- 
talline,  but  possess  all  the  characteristics  of  a  single  crj'sta!. 
.  .  .  [But,]  altho  the  artificial  corundum  is  a  true  crystal,  it 
possesses  the  shape  and  formation  of  a  congealed  liquid  or  glass. 
The  practical  interest  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  affords  the 
only  means  of  distinction  between  this  artificial  corundum  and 
the  naturally  formed  gem-stone.  .  .  .  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  artificial  ruby  is  a  ruby,  and  one  can  onlj'  deny  that  it  is  a 
'genuine  ruby'  if  this  word  is  held  to  connote  essentially  a 
product  found  in  the  earth  and  not  made  by  man. 

"And  yet,  owing  to  the  curious  anomaly  of  its  structure,  the 
artificial  product  can  almost  invariably  be  distinguished  from 
the  natural  with  the  greatest  ease.  In  the  naturally  formed 
stone  any  foreign  matter  which  may  be  present  is  coerced  into 
following  the  lines  of  growth  of  the  crystal,  and  more  particularly 
bubbles  of  gas  which  may  be  present  in  the  liquid  are  distorted 
from  their  natural  shaj^e  so  as  to  aecord  with  this  symmetrical 
growth.  ...  In  the  case  of  an  absolutely  flawless  stone  it  would 
be  impossible  to  decide  whether  it  were  natural  or  artificial, 
but  such  stones  are  so  rare  that  this  case  is  almost  theoretical, 
"Reconstructed  emeralds  have  been  made  by  the  Verneuil 
process,  but  these  are,  of  course,  amorphous,  and  do  not  possess 
the  double  refraction  and  other  properties  consequent  upon  the 
crystalline  structure  of  the  natural  stone.  The  problem  of 
producing  this  stone  artificially  has  not  as  yet  been  solved. 

"The  opal  ranks  with  the  diamond  in  resisting  attempts  at 
artificial  production,  and  is  even  superior  to  it  in  that  it  can  not 
be  really  successfully  imitated. 

"The  peculiar  luster  of  the  pearl,  like  the  color  of  the  opal,  is 
due  rather  to  its  structure  than  its  composition.   It  is  formed  in  the 
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oyster  by  the  deposition  of  successive  layers  of  calcium  carbonate 
round  some  central  object,  and  consists  of  an  innumerable  number 
of  thin  overlapping  laminae  of  the  crj^stalline  variety  of  the 
substance  knov/n  as  aragonite.  These  laj^ers  being  semi-trans- 
parent, the  light  falling  on  the  surface  is  partially  from  the 
surface  and  partially  transmitted  into  the  stone,  where  it  suffers 
reflection  from  the  surface  of  lower  layers. 

"Perhaps  the  well-known  Japanese  pearl  may  be  correctly 
described  as  artificial  pearl,  altho  the  oyster  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it. 

"Such  pearls  are  formed  by  introducing  a  mother-of-pearl 
shape  betv.een  the  shell  and  mantle  of  the  oyster,  and  then 
leaving  the  oyster  alone  for  a  time  to  allow  it  to  convert  this 
into  a  pearl  by  the  deposition  of  several  layers  of  nacre.  The 
mass  is  then  removed  from  the  shell  and  converted  into  the 
semblance  of  a  true  pearl  bj^  supplying  a  back  of  mother-of- 
pearl.  Such  pearls,  however,  never  have  the  fine  orient  of  those 
produced  under  normal  conditions,  and  they  can  readily  be 
detected  bj'^  examining  the  back,  when  the  lusterless  mother-of- 
pearl  and  the  line  of  junction  can  be  detected. 

"Nobody  has  any  right  to  supply  any  one  with  paste  under 
the  name  of  artificial  (or  synthetic,  or  scientific,  if  these  names 
are  preferred)  gem.  I  think  that  the  distinction  between  the 
two  should  be  clearly  recognized,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
permitted  to  use  the  term  artificial  indiscriminately.  At  present 
this  is  being  widely  practised;  every  day  one  sees  offered  for  sale 
'rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  and  pearls  artificially  produced, 
and  having  all  the  properties  of  the  natural  stone.'  Now,  as  I 
have  indicated,  such  a  thing  as  an  artificial  emerald  answering 
this  description  is  unknown,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  stones 
supplied  under  this  title  are,  as  a  rule,  nothing  more  or  less  than 
paste  imitations,  the  public  being  deliberately  led  to  believe 
otherwise.  There  is  in  this  case,  as  I  have  indicated,  a  real 
practical  difference  between  the  two  articles,  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  opinion." 


unless  the  conditions  are  particularly  favorable  for  their  work, 
as  explained  above,  the  shop-manager  will  find  it  best  to  go  into 
the  subject  by  himself  with  the  help  of  the  many  excellent 
books  on  it." 


WHEN   "EFFICIENCY"   IS  EFFICIENT 

THE  OPINION  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  that  the  dif- 
ference in  results  observed  after  the  labors  of  "ef- 
flcienej^  engineers"  in  different  places  and  at  various 
times  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  their  methods  are  ap- 
plicable more  to  certain  kinds  of  work  than  to  others.  Perhaps 
the  first  attempt  to  state  briefly  what  are  the  differences  between 
these  types  of  work  and  why  the  "efficiency"  methods  are 
effective  with  one  and  not  with  the  other,  is  made  in  this 
editorial  in  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York,  July  1).  Says 
the  writer: 

"Efficiency  engineering  is  being  made  a  nuisance  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  by  a  swarm  of  'specialists,'  which  settles 
thickly  from  time  to  time  about  the  office  of  any  mill-agent 
or  shop-manager  who  shows  the  slightest  interest  in  the  subject. 
The  older  and  more  prosperous  the  business,  the  more  certain 
are  these  enthusiasts  that  they  can  introduce  great  economies. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  under  r-  .tain  conditions  it  is  un- 
doubtedly possible  for  a  skilful  eJiciency  engineer  to  suggest 
methods  of  conducting  manual  operations  which  wiU  save  much 
money.  These  conditions  are  (a)  the  continuous  repetition  of 
the  same  acts,  (b)  the  doing  of  these  acts  by  numerous  people, 
and  (c)  the  grouping  together  of  the  people  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work.  Where  these  conditions  exist  a  specialist  in  making 
every  little  motion  have  a  meaning  aU  its  own,  and  that  meaning 
one  of  maximum  effectiveness,  may  accomplish  a  great  deal. 
Where,  however,  the  same  work  is  rarely  repeated,  and,  if  it  is, 
the  same  man  does  not  perform  it  twice,  and  the  operations  are 
conducted  at  widely  scattered  places,  efficiency  engineering  ceases 
to  have  any  peculiar  advantage  and  becomes  merely  a  selection 
of  men  and  machinery.  Attention  is  called  to  these  limiting 
conditions  because  the  good  work  which  efficiency  engineering 
can  accomplish  in  its  legitimate  field  when  conducted  properly 
is  likely  to  be  made  ridiculous  in  the  opinion  of  many  people 
unacquainted  with  it  through  the  erroneous  assumption  that  it 
is  put  forward  as  a  sm-e  cure  for  every  business  ill  from  in- 
competent workmen,  through  inadequate  plant  and  an  atrophied 
designing  department,  to  an  exhausted  bank  account.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  business  where  attention  to 
efficiency  will  not  produce  good  results,  and  the  subject  de- 
serves to  be  considered  soberly  and  thoughtfully.  Unfortunately 
experienced  efficiency  specialists  are  in  great  demand,  so  that 


VENTILATION  OF  SLEEPING-CARS 

/4  NY  PUBLIC  PLACE,  such  as  a  car,  the  reading- 
/-\^  room  of  a  library,  or  a  hotel  vestibule,  is  popularly 
-^  -^  supposed  to  be  "badly  ventilated"  when  it  has  a  per- 
ceptible odor.  The  remedy,  it  is  generally  believed,  is  to  open 
another  window.  In  a  "Study  of  the  Ventilation  of  Sleeping- 
Cars,"  read  by  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Crowden  before  the  American 
PubUe  Health  Association,  and  now  published  in  abstract  in 
Engineering  News  (New  York,  July  6),  this  is  stated  by  the 
author  to  be  a  fallacy.  An  unpleasant  odor,  he  says,  can  not 
be  ventUated  away  so  long  as  its  source  remains.  A  high 
temperature  renders  such  odors  more  noticeable.     He  goes  on: 

"The  most  marked  offensiveness  I  have  ever  noticed  was  in 
a  day-coach  where  the  air  was  of  such  a  degree  of  chemical 
purity  as  to  indicate  ideal  ventilation  by  any  standard  that 
has  ever  been  proposed.  The  ear  was  hot  and  had  many  filthy 
people  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  with  perfect  comfort  has  been 
sometimes  associated  the  highest  chemical  impurity." 

If  by  "good  ventilation,"  therefore,  we  mean  the  absence  of 
odor,  its  attainment  in  public  places  depends  on  a  strict  ex- 
clusion of  "undesirable  citizens"  rather  than  on  air-supply. 
So  far  as  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air  is  concerned.  Dr.  Crowden 
finds  that  the  Pullman  car  is  aU  right  unless  all  doors  and 
windows  be  tightly  sealed — an  unusual  condition.  In  summer 
the  ventUation  problem  absolutely  disappears.     We  read: 

"It  was  soon  observed  that  a  few  open  windows  in  a  moving 
train  admit  such  a  volume  of  the  surrounding  air  as  to  render 
the  respiratory  contamination  almost  undetectable.  Ventila- 
tion as  a  problem  in  furnishing  an  adequate  amount  of  fresh  air 
then  disappears.  This  is  a  fact  which  may  be  verified  easily 
by  directly  measuring  the  rate  of  flow  of  air  through  an  open 
window.  I  have  measiu-ed  up  to  50,000  cubic  feet  per  hour 
entering  through  a  single  side  window  raised  only  six  inches. 
So  we  may  dismiss  the  car  with  open  windows  from  further 
consideration.  And  with  it  the  whole  subject  of  summer 
ventilation,  so  far  as  the  term  'ventilation'  refers  to  supplying 
air." 

Is  the  upper  berth  more  airy  than  the  lower?  People  generally 
have  an  idea  that  it  is,  the  writer  says,  but  the  notion  has 
nothing  to  support  it.     He  writes: 

"The  reason  generally  given  in  support  of  this  opinion  is  that 
the  berth  curtain  entirely  covers  the  lower  and  only  partly  the 
upper.  It  is  supposed  that  the  curtain  hinders  the  progress  of 
air-currents.  The  tests  show  that  the  air  contamination  is  not 
very  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the  curtain;  but  it  may  be 
contended  that  this  is  a  matter  of  equalization  by  the  diffusion 
of  gases,  and  that  the  circulation  of  fresh  air  is  chiefly  through 
the  body  of  the  car. 

' '  In  order  to  gain  some  information  concerning  the  conditions 
that  would  obtain  if  the  closed  berth  had  to  lose  its  carbon 
dioxid  by  diffusion  through  the  curtain,  a  series  of  experiments 
was  conducted  with  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rate  of 
diffusion  under  similar  conditions.  The  results  show  that  the 
berth  does  not  act  as  a  closed  compartment,  but  is  essentially 
a  part  of  the  general  space  of  the  ear  body,  and  is  subject  to 
the  effects  of  air-supply  and  air-currents  through  and  around 
the  curtain  very  much  as  it  would  be  were  the  em-tain  entirely 
absent 

"It  seems  to  be  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that 
discomfort  is  not  due  to  any  change  in  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  air,  but  to  phj-sical  changes  onlj';  and  that  to  maintain 
a  normal  heat  interchange  between  the  body  and  the  air  is  to 
avoid  the  development  of  those  symptoms  which  are  commonly 
attributed  to  poor  ventilation 

"It  seems  probable,  furtherm«ire,  that  one  main  cause  of  the 
complaint  of  poor  ventilation  in  the  sleeping-car  berth  is  purely 
psychic.  We  are  used  to  sleeping-rooms  with  walls  and  ceilings 
far  from  us.     In  the  berth  they  are  very  close.     Their  very 
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nearness  is  oppressive.  It  seems  as  if  there  can  not  be  enough 
air  in  this  small  space  to  supply  our  wants.  The  sensation  is 
often  quite  independent  of  the  amount  of  air  supplied  and  even 
of  the  temperature. 

"Even  under  the  older  applied  principles  of  ventilation,  the 
air-supply  of  sleeping-cars,  as  determined  in  this  study,  is 
ample  under  nearly  all  conditions.  The  average  carbon  dioxid 
in  the  air  of  running  cars  falls  well  within  the  limits  of  contamina- 
tion permitted  by  the  earlier  investigators,  and  it  is  relatively 
rare  that  the  individual  observations  show  more  than  10  parts 
in  10,000.  In  the  light  of  the  newer  conceptions,  which  have 
as  yet  been  applied  in  practise  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
this  air-supply  is  ample  under  all  conditions  ob.served.  No 
danger  to  health  is  to  be  apprehended  under  the  conditions 
ordinarily  obtaining  even  in  still  cars.  They  are  occupied  only 
for  short  periods  as  a  rule  and  are  not  uncomfortable  if  kept  cool. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  type  of 
exhaust  ventilator  investigated  in  this  study,  which  is  now  a  part 
of  the  standard  equipment  of  Pullman  cars,  are  entirely  adequate 
to  meet  the  demands  of  hygiene,  and  that  those  difficulties  and 
discomforts  which  do  sometimes  arise  are  due  to  other  causes 
than  lack  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air  or  to  excessive 
vitiation.  It  h  extremely  unlikely  that  increasing  the  air- 
supply,  which  now  amounts  to  from  six  to  ten  or  more  times  the 
cubic  content  of  the  car  each  hour,  and  must  maintain  consider- 
able motion  of  the  atmosphere,  would  aid  in  any  other  way 
than  by  making  overheating  more  difficult  to  bring  about. 

"Overheating  is  the  paramount  evil.  It  is  the  thing  to  be 
chiefly  guarded  against  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  comfort  and 
good  hygiene.  It  is  not  feasible  to  cool  the  naturally  overheated 
air  in  summer,  or  to  dry  it  when  excessively  humid.  Fan 
motors  and  open  windows  are  the  available  means  by  which 
the  difficulties  arising  in  hot  weather  may  be  most  readily 
overcome.  Carry  away  the  body  heat  as  rapidly  as  possible 
by  strong  currents  of  air." 


IMPROVEMENTS   IN    TYPEWRITER 
LETTERING 

EACH  LETTER  of  the  alphabet  made  with  a  typewriter 
must  occupy  precisely  the  same  space,  for  the  carriage 
must  always  move  forward  the  same  distance  between 
impressions.  Thus  an  "m"  or  a  "w"  must  take  up  no  more 
width  than  an  "i"  or  an  "1."  This  is  effected  in  the  ordinary 
typewriter  alphabet  by  allowing  plenty  of  space  on  each  side 


This  was  written  on  a  machine 
with  which  words  can  be  mechan- 
ically separated  by  a  half  space 
or  any  multiple  thereof,  instead 
of  by  a  full  space  or  a  multiple 
thereof ,  as  ordinarily.    All 
words  here  are  separated  by  half 
spaces.    What  is  ordinarily  an 
mis  broadened  into  an  m  by  writ- 
ing an  n  a  half  space  after  an- 
other n;  and  the  W  and  the  w  are 
broadened  Into  W  and  w  by  strik- 
ing a  V  or  a  V  half  a  space  after 
another.   Note  the  width  of  the 
m  and  the  w  throughout  this  par- 
agraph, and  the  unusually  short 
distance  between  the  words. 


Courtesy  i)f  A.  A.(  Inrlie. 

A    "PniNTEb"    APPEARANCE   18    PRODUCED    BY    USINQ    A    SPECIAL 
NARROW   SPACING    BETWEEN    WORDS. 

of  the  narrow  letters  and  by  compressing  the  fat  ones  so  that 
they  look  unduly  squeezed  together,  and  is  responsible  for  the 
peculiar  appearance  of  the  typewriter  alphabet.  Some  recent 
efforts  to  do  away  with  this  and  to  make  the  typewriter  alphabet 
more  like  that  used  in  ordinary  printing  are  described  by  Jacob 


Backes    in    The    Scientific    American    Supplemeru    (New    York. 
June  24).     We  read: 

"The  army  which  makes  use  of  the  machine  has  literally 
become  millioned,  and  astute  manufacturers  have  found  that 
among  this  array  of  users  are  many  typists  unable  to  summon 
enthusiasm   for   the   conventional   pattern   and   api>earance  of 


This  sample  is  a  fac-siraile 
of  the  work  done  on  one  of  the 
t^T>ewriting  machines  equipped 
with  types  devised  in  the  en- 
deavor to  successfully  imitate 
the  conventional  Roman  forms. 
The  effect  of  light  and  shaded 
lines   is  obtained,    though  all 
the  characters — the  same  as  in 
more  ordinary  typewriting — are 
made  on  equal  width,    so  that 
the  carriage  will   travel  just 

far  on  the  striking:  of  an  1 


as 
as 


on  the  strikincr  of  an  R. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNO 
PQRSTUVWXYZabcd 

efghijklmnopqrs 
tuvwxyzl2345678 

Sample    of    TAT)ewriter  "Roman". 


From  the  *'  Scientific  American  Sunplement." 

SAMPLE  SHOWING  HOW  THE  TYPEWRITER  CAN  IMITATE  PRINTED 
CHARACTERS.   THE  LATEST  ADVANCE. 

typewriter  characters.  These  parti cularists,  existing  and  vocifer- 
ous from  the  very  advent  of  the  machine,  have  become  numerous 
enough  to  be  regarded  by  powerful  type^v^iter  organizations  aa 
worthy  of  special  catering.  Result:  an  output  and  increasing 
sale  of  machines  equipped  with  types — variantly  trade-known 
as  'Imperial,'  'Clarendon,'  'Printype' — so  fairly  simulating 
customary  printers'  typographical  outlines  and  shadings,  that 
recipients  oftentimes — so  experience  has  proved — have,  without 
perusal,  thrown  away  letters  typed  with  such  characters,  under 
the  impression  that  they  were  co  nmon  printed  circulars. 

"It  certainly  is  food  for  thought:  that  the  better  the  wording, 
arrangement,  and  layout  of  a  letter  is,  and  the  more  correctly 
and  smoothly  it  is  typed,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  look  like  a 
'form'  letter  and  to  be  mistaken  for  one,  especially  when  h  is 
sent  to  or  received  from  a  stranger.  This  truth  has  so  \%Tought 
on  some  who  have  felt  aggrieved  at  finding  themselves  'taken 
in'  by  'imitators,'  that  it  has  been  suggested  each  \\Titer  of 
genuine  letters  should  send  an  affidavit  of  genviineness  to  ac- 
company his  communication 

"A  few  specimens  are  herewith  shown  of  what  has  been  and 
is  being  accomplished  by  peculiar  typewriting  contrivances. 
It  is  seen  that  so  well  do  printers  imitate  typewriting,  and  so 
well  can  tj'pewTiting  be  done  to  imitate  printing,  that  any 
distinction  which  may  have  formerly  existed  between  printers' 
characters  and  epistolary  type  has  been  submerged  in  the 
rising  tide  of  imitation. 

"Incorrect  notions  are  abroad  of  the  versatility  with  which 
the-  genius  of  the  manufacturer  has  endowed  and  will  further 
continue  to  endow  tj-pewTiter  mechanisms.  In  times  past, 
with  the  scarcer  population  and  relatively  little  appreciation 
or  understanding  of  meehanographical  latencies,  it  was  enough 
to  make  machines  of  limited  range  of  performance  and  se\ere 
typographical  restrictions.  At  present  there  is  a  universal 
market  for  them  and  a  legion  of  critical  j-et  appreciative  users, 
which  legion  is  divided,  and  subdivided,  and  yet  again  into 
sections  requiring  special  things  to  be  done,  and  in  a  special 
way;  and  to  these  purchasing  divisions,  each  larger  than  the 
integer  of  not  manj'  years  ago,  the  keen-sighted  inventor  finds 
it  profitable  to  turn  observant  eyes." 


A  POSTER-ARTIST  IN  A  NEW  ART 

IT  IS  RARELY  that  the  public  will  let  go  of  a  man  when 
once  they  have  accepted  him  for  a  particular  form  of  art 
in  which  he  seemed  to  excel.  Mr.  Dana  Gibson  can  not 
get  away  from  his  "black  and  white"  and  be  an  artist  in  oils. 
Illustration  is  only  a  half-way  house  at  which  the  artists  stop 
on  their  way  to  the  upper  regions.     But  IVIr.  William  Nicholson 


Grokep 


BOSS    CROKER    IN     1900. 

An  example  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  early  poster  style  of  portrait\u"e. 

seems  to  have  been  fortunate  in  both  respects.  His  drawings 
captivated  us  in  the  "age  of  the  poster";  the  portraits  of 
Whistler,  Kipling,  Bernhardt,  Queen  Victoria,  Roosevelt,  and 
others,  done  in  colored  wood  blocks,  were  the  objects  of  collectors' 
envy.  Now  he  paints  in  oils  and  impresses  his  personality  just 
as  forcibly.  Nicholson  is  particularly  fortunate,  for,  according 
to  A.  L.  Baldry  in  The  International  Studio  (July),  "the 
modem  artist  is  not  willingly  allowed  to  be  independent  either 
by  his  professional  brethren  or  by  the  public  to  whom  neces- 
sarily his  appeal  has  to  be  made."  But  Nicholson  showed  his 
originality  in  his  wood  blocks,  and  to-day  he  "has  all  the 
qualifications  which  are  required  by  the  man  who  decides  to 
disregard  the  prevalent  tendencies  of  the  art  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lives  and  to  strike  a  new  note  in  matters  of  practise."  Mr. 
Baldrj'  goes  on: 

' '  He  is,  to  begin  with,  genuinely  original,  a  frankly  individual 
thinker  who  does  not  derive  his  opinions  from  other  people  but 
forms  them  for  himself  in  accordance  with  the  promptings  of 
his  temperament.  He  does  not  accept  any  of  the  fashionable 
conventions  which  satisfy  the  men  who  do  not  take  a  properly 
personal  view  of  their  responsibilities;  but  equally  he  does  not 
set  out  to  deliberately  outrage  even  the  conventions  which  he 
would  be  the  least  inclined  to  tolerate.  His  art  is  neither  in 
accordance  with  slavish  precedent  nor  has  it  any  air  of  making 
purposely  a  protest  against  things  of  which  he  disapproves. 

"What  it  has  most  of  all  is  an  atmosphere  of  scholarly  sin- 
cerity, the  atmosphere  that  comes  from  sane  and  intelligent 
study  of  tradition  by  a  man  who  is  quite  prepared  to  adopt 
from  his  predecessors  all  that  is  likely  to  help  him  in  working 
out  logically  the  ideas  that  he  has  in  his  mind.  It  is  thoroughly 
modem  in  the  sense  that  it  belongs  to  the  period  in  which  it 
has  been  produced  and  does  not  pretend  to  take  no  interest 
in  the  great  legacy  of  art  which  we  moderns  have  inherited  from 


the  past.  It  has  no  primitive  affectations,  no  wilfully  artificial 
reversions  to  a  condition  of  sham  esthetic  innocence,  and  no 
professions  of  being  anything  else  but  the  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  an  artist  who  is  inspired  by  the  sentiment  of  his 
surroundings.  But  while  it  bears  the  stamp  of  learning  and  of 
studious  investigation,  and  while  it  is  controlled  by  disciplined 
taste,  it  shows  quite  plainly  what  instinctive  preferences  and 
what  temperamental  inclinations  govern  his  production  in  all 
its  phases.  Learning  has  not  made  him  a  pedant  and  study 
has  not  in  any  way  decreased  his  receptivity  or  his  responsiveness 
to  the  right  kind  of  impressions." 

To-day  as  yesterday  Nicholson  "is  a  wonderful  drafts- 
man; sensitive  and  yet  robust,  fluent  and  yet  accurate,  and 
he  can  be  by  turns  almost  academically  precise  and  sketchily 
suggestive  without  losing  any  of  the  charm  of  statement  which 
gives  such  a  singular  attractiveness  to  his  canvases."     Moreover: 

"The  same  fine  qualities  of  draftsmanship  distinguish 
equally  his  character  studies — such  paintings  as  'Nancy  with 
the  Mug,'  and  'Nancy  in  the  Feather  Hat' — which  might  so 
easily  be  made  merely  caricatures  by  a  little  less  attention  to 
technical  refinements;  and  even  a  study  so  essentially  devoted 
to  the  presentation  of  uncompromising  fact  as  'The  Landlord' 
is  given  a  curious  dignity  by  its  sureness  of  drawing  and  large 
simplicity  of  design.  These  qualities  indeed  are  never  wanting 
in  his  art;  they  are  as  evident  in  'The  Landlord'  or  the  two 
'Nancy'  pictures  as  they  are  in  the  simple,  restrained,  and 
serious  portrait  'The  Little  Baron,'  and  they  are  as  definitely 
effective  in  his  paintings  of  inanimate  nature  as  they  are  in  his 
studies  of  the  human  subject. 

"If  it  were  possible  to  sum  up  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
Mr.  Nicholson's  art  in  a  single  phrase,  it  would  probably  be 
nearest  the  mark  to  describe  him  as  a  decorator  who  had  never 
allowed  himself  to  become  a  slave  to  convention.  His  feeling 
for  design  and  his  instinct  for  style  give  a  decorative  character 
to  all  his  paintings,  and  his  management  of  color  helps  to  make 
this  character  more  definite,  but  it  shows,  perhaps,  most  of  all 
in  his  love  of  simplification.-  In  his  pictures  he  eliminates 
everything  that  is  not  essential  to  explain  his  intention — all 
unimportant  details,  all  useless  accessories,  all  the  small  matters 
which  do  not  serve  some  plain  purpose  in  his  scheme  of  composi- 
tion— and  he  reduces  the  complexities  of  nature  to  a  kind  of 
monumental  simplifity   whifh  is   the  more  impressive  because 


AN  ILLUSTRATION  TO    KIPLING's  "  ALMANAC  OF   TWELVE  8POBTP.' 

This  shows  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  early 

manner. 

it  recognizes  as  significant  only  the  really  vital  elements  of  the 
subject.  But  he  has  the  art  of  making  his  work  simple  in 
effect  without  taking  away  any  part  of  its  legitimate  interest 
and  without  diminishing  its  power  of  appeal,  and  this  proves, 
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perhaps,  best  of  all  liuvs  conipltitely  he  has  mastered  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  all  f^'eat  achievements.  The  man  who  has 
learned  what  are  the  elemental  things  in  art  has  advanced  verj- 
far  in  the  practise  f)f  his  profession." 


RODIN    ON   THE   CRISIS   OF    SCULPTURE 

BECAUSE  AUGUSTE  KODLX  is  the  world's  foremost 
living  sculptor  and  perhaps  the  greatest  individual 
influence  in  the  art  world  lo-da'y,  peculiar  interest  at- 
taches oven  to  such  remarks  on  art  as  he  may  U't  fall  in  a  news- 
paper interview.      Thus  it   is  important    to  hear  from   such   an 


IHK      1.  VN  DI.MHK 


A  rwctii   iiciiniiii^   l>.\  Mr.  Ni<'liols(>ii  which  sunKt'st''   Hie  iniiisi- 
lioti  from  liis  old  mcfliods. 


authority  the  opinion  that  "tiie  sculpture  of  our  epoch  is  ap- 
proaching a  terribh'  crisis,"  altiio  we  can  not  help  wishing  for 
more  explicit  enlightenment  on  this  point.  It  is  also  good  to 
learn  of  his  faith  in  the  future  of  American  sculpture  "if  it  escapes 
commercialism";  and  that  the  mission  of  art  is  "morality,  re- 
ligion." These  things  and  others  we  gather  from  an  interview 
reported  bj'  Herman  Bernstein  in  the  New  York  Times.  Ques- 
tioned as  (o  the  future  of  sculpture,  Mr.  Hodin  said: 

"Sculpture  is  an  eternal  art.  At  some  periods  it  will  assert 
itself  more  strongly  than  at  others,  but  it  will  exist  fore\er. 

"The  art  of  sculpture  was  perfected  by  the  Egyptians,  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  Greeks,  who  brought  it  to  its  highest  point. 
In  modern  times  different  styles  have  been  introduced  in  this 
art,  and  different  names  given  to  them,  but  these  styles  have 
deviated  from  the  school  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans.  Therefore,  our  works  are  inferior,  for  the  antique  art 
is  most  nearly  perfect. 

"The  .sculpture  of  otn*  epoch  is  approaching  a  terrible  crisis. 
Modern  sculpture  is  losing  ail  the  liest  cjualitii's  of  the  art  in 
the  past.  It  is  also  .separated  from  that  which  belonged  to  it 
when  it   was  a  i)erfect   art. 

"  In  the.se  days  of  ours  there  is  a  iww  manner  of  placing  works 
of  sculpture  in  public  houses  called  museums.  This  is  a  grave 
mistake.  The  works  of  art  thus  placed  there  are  only  fragments, 
and  art,  to  be  perfect,  nuist  be  complete. 

"Sculpture  and  architectun'  belong  together,  and  the  de- 
terioration of  the  one  art  affects  the  other.  1  believe  that 
sculpture  will  rise  jigain  to  its  former  position  only  after  our 
architecture  has  regained  its  equilibrium.  It  seems  to  be  a 
peculiarity  of  our  time  to  put  works  of  sculpture  in  the  wrong 
place. 

"In  France  there  is  a  inovemenl  at  present  striving  to  restore 
this  art  to  its  former  state  and  to  free  it  from  these  new  tendencies 
of  our  age,  which  have  bi>en  instrumental  in  its  decline.     The 


verv'  fact  that  we  have  commenced  to  realize  thi.s  error  leads  me 
to  believe  that  there  is  hope  for  progress — by  going  back  to  the 
older  conception  of  this  art." 

"What  do  you  regard  as  the  mission  of  the  .sculptor  and  his 
art?"  asked  Mr.  Bernstein,  and  Rodin  replied: 

"The  mission  of  art  is  m<jrality,  religion.  It  is  the  fmest 
expression  of  human  intelligence,  the  noblest  expression  of  the 
thought  of  the  whole  of  humanity. 

"Th«'  epochs  that  preceded  the  eighteenth  century  brought 
beauty  into  the  world,  into  life.  The  confusion  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  which  upset  everything,  which  overthrew  old  standards 
and  created  no  new  standards,  entered  al.so  into  art. 

"Confusion  reigned  supreme  in  all  the  arts.  The  nineteenth 
century  was  the  epoch  of  but  a  few  individualities.  It  was  au 
epoch  without  any  particular  st\ie.  without  any  characteristic 
standard,  either  in  .sculpture  or  in  architecture. 

"But  I  feel  optimistic  as  to  the  future.  Vor  I  see  signs 
pointing  to  new  and  better  ways." 

Asked  his  opinion  of  American  sculptors,  he  answered: 

"American  .sculpture  is  still  French.  But  it  is  making  great 
progress.  America  has  produced  a  number  of  very  remarkable 
artists,  such  as  Sargent,  Saint-Gaudens,  Whistler. 

"There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  America  has  a  great 
future  as  an  art  center.  There  are  many  fine  artists  there, 
artists  of  unusual  qualities,  and  American  art,  in  all  forms,  will 
surely  grow  e\-er  greater  and  greater — if  it  does  not  become 
commercialized.     There  lies  the  great  danger. 

"The  commercialism  of  our  age,  especially  in  America,  is 
ruining  the  best  talents  who  would  have  made  this  age  an  art 
epoch.  The  commercial  spirit,  characteristic  of  this  period,  is 
the  tombstone  over  the  noblest  strivings  of  the  artists." 

Touching  on  the  moot  question  of  beauty,  he  said: 

"Everything  in  nature  is  beautiful  for  the  real  artist,  for  the 
man  of  imagination.  Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the 
effort  of  an  artist  to  produce  something  beautiful,  .something 
perfect,  by  combining  jierfect  parts  of  different  mochls  into  one. 
Thus  the  artist  who  reproduce-;  the  eye-;  (if  one  model,  the  hands 


Nam  V      WITH      IHE     MUG. 

All  I'xaniplc  of  Mr.  Nicholson'-;  IH'W  artistif  miimitr. 

of  another,  the  feet  of  a  third,  the  neck  of  a  fourth,  produces 
perhaps  a  beautiful  doll,  but  it  is  lifeless  and  worthless. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  ugliness  in  nature,  in  life.  Every- 
thing is  beautiful  if  seen  through  the  artist's  mind.  The  im- 
perfections become  perfect.  Ther»'  is  nothing  mon-  wonderful 
than  life." 
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THE  AMHERST   IDEA 

/4T  A  MOMENT  when  the  whole  trend  of  education  in 
/-\  this  country  is  so  markedly  toward  a  scientific  and 
-^  -^  vocational  ideal,  it  is  almost  startling  to  find  an  in- 
fluential college  deliberately  setting  its  face  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Yet  this  is  what  Amherst  has  done 
by  its  decision  to  shift  the  emphasis  of  its 
collegiate  work  from  science  to  the  classics. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  equip  men  for  a 
trade  or  a  profession,  it  will  offer  them  the 
kind  of  Uberal  education  which  will  "stimulate 
spiritual  responsibility  for  the  service  of 
humanity."  Whether  or  not  the  launching  of 
the  "Amherst  idea"  marks,  as  some  think, 
the  beginning  of  a  deliberate  movement  on 
the  part  of  what  are  called  the  small  colleges 
of  the  country,  all  agree  that  it  is  an  inter- 
esting and  suggestive  episode  in  the  educa- 
tional development  of  the  United  States. 
Amherst,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of  its  class 
ef  1885,  has  decided  upon  a  modified  return  to 
the  classical  ideal  in  education.  The  specific 
recommendations  of  this  class  included  the 
aboUtion  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science, 
the  devotion  of  all  the  College's  means  to 
"the  indefinite  increase  of  the  teachers'  sal- 
aries," a  limitation  of  the  number  of  students 
admitted,  and  the  permitting  of  entrance  "only 
by  competitive  examination."  In  response  to 
these  suggestions,  at  the  last  Commencement 
the  President  and  trustees  of  Amherst  an- 
nounced that  after  three  years  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  will  be  abolished,  and  only 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  given.  From  an  official  abstract 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  trustees  we  gather  the  following 
information : 

"Four  years  of  Latin  will  be  required  of  all  on  entrance  and 
in  college  two  years  of  ancient  languages.  A  reading  knowledge 
at  sight  of  German  and  a  Romance  tongue  will  be  required  in 
future  before  graduation,  save  where  Greek  is  taken,  and  then 
only  one  of  them.  A  third  of  the  course  is  required  and  two- 
thirds  will  be  elective;  but  on  the  group  system.  It  is  deemed 
desirable  to  maintain  the  number  in  college  at  about  500  and 
recitation  classes  wiU  be  small,  in  five  courses  out  of  si.x,  under 
thirty.  Outside  activities  in  college,  dramatics,  music,  literary 
publications,  intercollegiate  debates  and  oratorical  contests  are 
held  of  great  cultural  value  and  will  be  regulated  so  as  to  interest 
every  student  in  them  and  prevent  any  from  overdoing,  with 
rigorous  requirements  for  scholarship.  The  minimum  for 
graduation  has  been  raised  from  65  to  70.  In  athletics,  the 
entire  college  is  to  be  drawn  in  instead  of  a  few  and  300  out  of 
500  students  are  already  on  competitive  teams.  In  ten  years 
$400,000  has  been  raised  to  advance  professors'  salaries  and 
$400,000  more  is  now  to  be  added  to  the  endowment  of  the 
college  for  the  piu-pose  of  adding  to  these  salaries  through  gifts 
announced  at  the  Commencement  to-day.  Teaching  rather  the  n 
research  wiU  be  sought.  To  encourage  the  study  of  Greek  the 
college  proposes  to  have  in  residence  each  year,  for  part  of  a 
semester,  a  Greek  scholar  of  the  first  rank,  who  will  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  and  will,  in  addition,  carry  on  a  special  work 
in  teaching.  The  first  incumbent  under  this  plan  wiU  be  Gilbert 
Murray,  regius  professor  of  Greek  in  Oxford  University,  who 
will  visit  the  college  next  spring." 

The  only  suggestion  with  whi^h  the  trustees  are  not  in  accord, 
it  seems,  is  that  of  admission  by  competitive  examination.  The 
New  York  Outlook  comments  on  the  "Amherst  idea"  as  follov/s: 

"This  policy  of  the  administration  of  Amherst  College,  en- 
couraged and  stimulated  by  the  notable  address  of  the  class  of 
188>,  of  making  the  College  rzi  institution  for  liberal  culture 
and  broad  preparation  for  I've  rather  than  for  a  narrow  prep- 
aration for  the  quest  of  a  livelihood,  is,  we  believe,  an  emi- 
nently wise  one.     That  type  of  technical  and  speciaUzed  edu- 
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cation  the  test  of  whose  success  is  a  commercial  one,  may  be 
the  most  popular  type  in  this  country,  but  there  is  a  no  less  dis- 
tinct, if  a  somewhat  smaller,  place  for  the  type  of  education  in 
which  Amherst  and  its  neighbor,  Williams,  are  leaders." 

By  relinquishing  the  effort  to  be  a  seat  of  technical  anci 
scientific  training  and  devoting  its  attention  to  the  cultivation 
of  "the  humanities,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  Amherst  clearly  differentiates  it- 
self from  "the  big  privately  endowed  universi- 
ties, the  State  universities,  and  the  technical 
schools,"  in  all  of  which  the  vocational  idea 
of  education  dominates.  Others  of  the  so- 
called  small  colleges,  predicts  The  Mail,  will 
follow  Amherst's  lead.  "For  obvious  reasons," 
remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  "pure  culture 
as  distinguished  from  technical  and  pro- 
fessional training  is  more  likely  to  be  confined 
to  institutions  of  moderate  size  than  to  prevail 
throughout  the  congeries  of  schools  constitu- 
ting a  large  American  university.  In  thus 
specifically  committing  itself  to  that  pursuit 
Amherst  establishes  a  strong  claim  to  sympa- 
thetic attention."  "It  is  the  belief  of  the 
class  of  1885,"  we  read  in  their  memorial  to 
the  trustees,  "that  the  colleges  of  the  countrj- 
have  permitted  themselves  to  be  led  aside  from 
their  true  function,  that  some  reaction  is 
inevitable,  and  that  no  college  can  better 
lead  such  a  movement  than  Amherst."  The 
Amherst  proposition,  remarks  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  the  New  York  Outlook,  "will  mean 
far-reaching  benefit  to  our  national  life." 
But  Harper's  Weekly  thinks  that  "it  will  take 
a  good  while — twenty  years,  say — to  give  the 
experiment  a  fair  test."  By  that  time,  it  adds,  we  shall  be 
able  to  judge  what  kind  of  product  the  renovated  Amherst  can 
turn  out,  and  how  it  compares  in  human  efficiency  with  the  men 
who  emerge  from  the  ruck  of  the  great  universities. 


WAS  WAGNER  A  JEW? — Richard  Wagner's  autobiography, 
"My  Life,"  states  that  his  father  was  "Friedrich  Wagner,  an 
attache  to  the  police  service  of  Leipsic."  But  according  to  a 
communication  addrest  to  the  New  York  Sun  by  Guetzel 
SeUkovitsch,  editor  of  the  New  York  Jewish  Daily  News,  the 
manuscript  of  this  autobiography,  "in  its  original  form,  as  seen 
in  Wcgner's  lifetime  by  no  less  a  man  than  the  philosopher 
Nietzsche  and  Felix  Mottl,  the  greatest  exponent  of  Wagnerian 
music,  contained  the  expected  admission  that  his  father  was 
Ludwig  Geyer,  a  Jew."  The  change,  according  to  this  cor- 
respondent, was  made  in  the  manuscript  by  Wagner's  famiiy 
before  publication.     We  read  further: 

"Why  the  family  has  found  necessary  to  substitute  Wagner 
for  Geyer  is  easj'  to  understand,  his  mother  having  married 
Geyer  a  year  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  policeman, 
Friedrich  Wagner.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  doctoring  of 
the  text  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  notorious  antipathy  of 
the  Wagner  family,  including  the  great  master,  toward  Jews. 
But  all  these  justifications  can  not  justify  in  the  light  of  history 
the  sacrilegious  doctoring  of  the  autobiography  of  a  man  who 
stands  unique  in  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  an 
intellectual  giant  in  the  realm  of  music  and  poetry,  a  man  who 
belongs  to  all  humanity.  The  maxim  of  Dumas,  'La  recherche 
de  la  paternite  est  interdite,'  can  not  be  applied  when  the  subUme 
child  has  become  the  Shakespeare  of  melodies. 

"Do  you  not  think  that  a  great  wrong  is  done  to  the  Jews  in 
depri\ing  them  of  the  glory  of  such  a  genius,  the  pride  of 
nations?  It  is  true  that  Richard  Wagner  was  not  in  love  with 
his  race.  What  of  it?  Heinrich  Heine,  his  illustrious  com- 
patriot, declared  that  'Judaism  is  a  calamity'  soon  after  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  and  still  the  children  of  Israel  in  every 
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walk  of  civilization  are  proud  to  know  that  Heine  is  accepted  by 
the  world  as  a  Jew  exactly  as  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Spinoza, 
Meyerbeer,  Halevy,  and  Anton  Rubinstein." 


UNIVERSITY  AID  FOR  THE  DRAMA 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  tli<>  history  of  the  English 
drama  had  no  recognized  pla<je  in  the  curricula  of  our 
universities  and  colleges,  remarks  Professor  George  P. 
Baker  of  Harvard,  whereas  to-day  the  college  which  does  not 
offer  a  course  in  this  subject  "is  rare  indeed."  Tn  our  leading 
universities  this  work  has  been  <>.\-t ended  to  include!  modern 
drama,  and  in  Harvard,  under  Professor  Baker  liimsiilf,  it  has 
developed  into  a  coitPBe  in  the  actual  wTiting 
of  plays.  That  this  course  has  a  practical  as 
well  as  an  academic  significance  may  be  sur- 
mised from  the  fact  that  more  than  one  of 
our  younger  dramatists  have  emerged  from 
Professor  Baker's  lecture-room  to  the  con- 
quest' of  Broadway.  Perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous ca.se  in  point  is  that  of  Edward 
Sheldon,  whose  first  play  after  graduation, 
"Salvation Nell,"  was  produced  by  Mrs.  Fiske 
and  whose  succeeding  plays,  "The  Nigger" 
and  "The  Boss,"  have  been  among  the 
most  discust  productions  of  their  respective 
seasons. 

Writing  in  the  New  York  Dramatic  Mirror, 
Professor  Baker  tells  how  his  course  in  the 
technic  of  the  drama,  the  actual  writing  of 
plays,  developed  naturally  from  his  students' 
thesis  work  on  the  history  of  English  drama. 
We  read: 

"Certain  students  were  very  insistent  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  substitute  for  re- 
search work  attempts  at  play-writing.  In 
exceptional  cases  I  allowed  this  substitution. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  instruction  in 
certain  rudiments  of  play-writing  was  needed 
if  these  young  people  were  to  be  as  successful 
as  their  skill  in  drawing  characters  and  their 
effective  dialog  seemed  to  promise.  Plotting, 
construction,  the  presentation  of  the  material 
so  as  tr>  fit  it,  not  for  reading,  but  for  acting — on  all  these 
matters  it  was  obvious  that  the  writers  were  very  ignorant. 
So  eager  were  certain  students  for  such  instruction  and  so 
promising  seemed  the  abilities  of  some  of  them,  that  the  ex- 
periment seemed  worth  making. 

"It  was  not  wholly  new,  for  many  years  ago  Profes.sor 
Ilennequin,  author  of  'The  Art  of  Play-wTiting,' gave  lectures 
on  this  subject  in  one  of  the  Western  universities  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  win  high  praise  from  the  late  Bron.son 
Howard.  But  Professor  Hennequin  was  ahead  of  his  time. 
What  has  given  success  to  the  rapid  growth  at  Harvard  of 
the  technical  study  of  the  drama,  and  above  all  to  the  work 
in  play-writing,  has  been  that  it  has  developed  to  meet 
a  demand  increasingly  strong  and  apparently  likely  to  be 
permanent." 

Each  year,  declares  Professor  Baker,  "marks  a  warmer  interest 
in  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  a  heartier  support 
of  it  from  the  outside  world."  As  evidence  of  this  outside  interest 
he  rites  the  "resident  fellowship  in  dramatic  composition" 
established  two  years  ago  by  the  MacDow(>Il  Club  of  New  York, 
and  the  Craig  Prize  of  S-53  in  cash  and  a  guaranteed  production 
of  the  play  chosen — which  must  be  the  work  of  a  Harvard 
student — in::;tituted  by  John  Craig  of  the  Castle  Square  Theater, 
Boston.  Nor  is  Harvard's  course  in  dramatic  composition 
likely  to  remain  unique.  Similar  courses,  .says  Professor  Baker, 
"are  certain  to  bo  offered  elsewhere  and  increasingly  within 
the  next  five  years." 

Has  this  growth  of  academic  interest  in  the  drama  had  any 
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result  "really  worth  the  attention  of  those  whose  lives  are  spent 
in  the  theaters  as  actor,  as  playwright,  as  manager?"  some- 
body asks.  "I  think  it  has,"  answers  Professor  Eaker,  who 
goes  on  to  argue  that  the  cause  of  the  drama  as  an  art,  and 
especially  of  the  native  American  drama,  has  been  advanced 
materially,  if  only  by  the  creation  of  a  more  discriminating 
public,  an  audience  with  standards  of  judgment.     To  quote: 

"In  the  first  place,  very  many  more  plays  are  given  each 
year  in  our  colleges  than  used  to  be  given,  more  kinds  of  plays 
are  given  and  plays  of  very  much  more  significance.  The  under- 
graduate lias  added  to  his  musical  Vjurlesques  and  his  occasional 
performance  of  standard  plays,  frequent  performances  of  classics 
of  the  foreign  stage,  very  interesting  revivals  of  Elizabethan 
and  .h)ef)hean  plays,  presentation  of  modern  plays  of  unusual 
interest,  and  even  the  production  of  original 
work  in  some  cases  of  decided  promise.  Un- 
dergraduate organizations  giving  their  time 
wholly  to  the  production  of  original  work  exist 
at  Harvard,  at  Tufts  College,  and,  I  under- 
stand, at  Columbia  and  the  University  of 
Syracuse.  Doubtless  there  are  other  such 
organizations.  AH  this  makes  for  a  keener 
public  that  is  both  sympathetic  and  catholic 
in  its  taste. 

"Moreover,  the  influence  of  the  historical 
courses  has  been  enormous.  For  some  fifteen 
years,  in  greatly  increasing  numbers,  young 
men  and  women  have  been  going  out  from 
our  colleges  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  drama 
as  an  amusement  and  as  a  great  art.  Few 
of  them  have  become  playwTights,  few  of 
them  have  been  connected  w-ith  the  theater 
in  any  way,  but  at  one  time  or  another  nearly 
all  of  them  have  done  something  in  their  own 
community  to  arouse  interest  in  the  drama  or 
to  increase  respect  for  the  art  for  which 
they  care  enthusiastically.  I  believe  that 
much  in  the  change  at  large  in  our  country 
in  the  attitude  of  the  more  conservative  part 
of  our  public  toward  the  theater  has  come 
from  the  quiet  influence  of  these  people.  It 
is  probably  largely  through  the  influence  of 
graduates  of  the  women's  colleges  that  all 
over  the  country  the  women's  clubs  have 
become  intensely  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  drama  and  in  fostering  the  best  in 
our  drama  to-daj'.  Indirectly  at  least,  such 
organizations  as  the  Drama  League  of  Chicago, 
and  others  of  its  type  may  be  traced  back  to 
these  college  courses.  We  have  seen  our  public  change  ■«  ithin 
a  few  years  from  audiences  quite  ready  to  accept  any  plaji 
so  long  as  it  was  interesting  or  amusing,  to  audiences  which 
prefer  plays  by  Americans,  if  possible,  en  American  subjects. 
There  are  signs  that  this  same  public  is  exacting  more  and 
more  from  our  own  dramatists  the  higher  standards  of  work 
which  are  likoly  to  make  our  drama  of  something  mere  than 
merel}'  momentary  interest.  To  this  demand  our  dramatists, 
both  men  and  women,  and  whether  educated  in  colleges  or  in 
the  harder  school  of  experience,  seem  to  be  responding  more 
and  more  adequately. 

"Ob\iously  no  course  can  create  a  dramatist  nor  can  it  make 
a  dramatist  out  of  some  one  whose  desires  are  g^reat  but  whose 
inborn  powers  show  no  real  dramatic  feeling.  A  course  can, 
however,  if  properly  conducted,  be  a  time-saver  to  a  person 
who  brings  to  the  work  a  real  feeling  for  s-peaking  to  the  pubUo 
in  the  form  of  the  drama.  It  is  at  best  a  bridge  from  in- 
experience t9  the  full  expression  ef  one's  powers.  .  .  .  But 
assuredly,  when  a  college  announces  complete  instruction  in 
English  composition,  it  should,  if  possible,  aid  the  young  people, 
sure  to  be  in  its  midst,  who  are  honestly  desirous  of  becoming 
dramatists. 

"One  and  all,  however,  of  these  college  courses  if  well  handled 
make  for  a  better  understanding  of  what  the  drama  has  been 
and  is;  that  is,  they  cn^ate  more  and  more  a  puliUc  ready  to 
respond  to  admirable  performances  of  the  plays  which  time  has 
approved,  and  eager  to  encourage  the  best,  no  matter  whether 
it  be  in  farce,  comedy,  story,  play,  or  tragedy  in  the  work  of  the 
j)resent-day  writers.  That  is,  I  believe  all  this  work  in  our 
colleges  makes  larg<>ly  for  the  creation  and  the  maintaining  in 
our  theaters  of  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  public." 
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FLAMING  advocate  of  missions"  is  a  phrase  whicli 
from  all  accounts  well  fitted  the  late  Dr.  Arthur 
Tappan  Pierson,  whose  services  to  this  caust-  are 
only  partially  indicated  when  we  mention  his  editorship,  ex- 
tending over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  IVie  Missionary 
Review  of  Ike  Woi-ld,  and  his  authorship  of  "The  Crisis  of 
IVIissions,"  "The  New  Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  and  other  widely 
influential  books  dealing  with  the  mission  field.  His  ruling 
passion,  writes  a  friend  and  col- 
league,  was  the  evangelization  of 
the  world,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  passion  he  developed  ' '  a  larger 
and  fuller  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  foreign  missions  than 
almost  any  other  man  of  his  day.'" 
It  was  his  deep  and  burning  in- 
terest in  this  subject  which  led  him 
only  last  year,  when  his  health  had 
already  begun  to  fail,  to  undertake 
a  personal  tour  of  the  whole  foreign 
missionary  field.  But  early  in  this 
journey  it  became  evident  that  his 
strength  was  not  equal  to  so  great 
an  undertaking,  and  he  returned 
to  this  country  in  a  state  of  physical 
collapse  after  visiting  and  address- 
ing the  missions  in  .Japan,  Korea, 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On 
June  3  he  died  in  his  Brooklyn 
home. 

Discussing  Dr.  Pierson  as  a  mis- 
sionary advocate  Mr,  Robert  E. 
Speer,  writing  in  The  Missionary 
Review,  points  out  that  "his  evan- 
gelistic message  was  indissolubly 
bound  to  his  missionary  message"; 
that  "he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
bring  back  into  the  missionary  idea 
the  conception  of  immediacy  " ;  and 
that  he  was  a  prime  factor  in  "the  creation  of  a  new  type  of 
missionary  apologetic."     To  quote  more  fuUy: 

"He  early  perceived  that  an  English  gospel  can  not  save 
England  or  a  single  Englishman,  that  the  only  gospel  which 
is  adequate  to  any  local  need  is  the  universal  gospel,  and  that 
the  sooner  and  the  more  fuUy  we  offer  it  to  every  creature,  the 
richer  and  more  massive  will  be  its  appeal  and  its  ministry  to 
each  creature.  A  gospel  which  is  as  busy  saving  China  as  it  is 
in  saving  Scotland  will  the  sooner  and  more  effectively  save 
both.  He  saw  this,  and  his  evangelistic  message,  which  was 
ever  fresh  and  effective,  was  indissolubly  bound  to  his  mis- 
sionary message.  And  conversely,  he  realized  that  the  gospel 
which  is  to  be  able  to  cross  wide  seas  and  make  an  impact  on 
heathen  lands  must  have  an  enormous  momentum,  which  can 
only  be  given  to  it  at  home,  and  which  must  be  gi^  en  to  it 
here,  if  it  is  not  to  arrive  with  spent  vitality. 

"In  the  second  place,  Dr.  Pierson  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring 
back  into  the  missionary  idea  the  conception  of  immediacy. 
The  early  Church  felt  the  pressure  of  this  conception  in  full 
power.  It  was  looking  and  hoping  for  the  second  coming  of 
Christ,  and  that  great  expectation  filled  it  with  the  earnestness 
and  eagerness  and  intensity  which  came  from  its  conviction 
that  its  enterprise  was  practicable  and  that  it  might  and  must 
make  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Dr.  Pierson 
held  in  this  regard  the  Apostolic  expectation.  He  did  not  fix 
the  time  of  our  Lord's  return,  just  as  the  New-Testament  writers 
did  not,  but  he  knew  that  the  Clu-istian's  proper  attitude, 
if  he  is  to  be  faithful  to  his  Lord,  is  the  attitude  of  vigilant 
preparedness 


■■'  The  Crisis  of  Missions'  was  the  book  in  which  Dr.  Pierson 
put  his  appeal — crisp,  sharp,  arousing.  Hundreds  of  present- 
day  advocates  of  missions  got  their  first  inspiration  from  that 
book.  Some  mission  boards  distributed  it  gratuitously  to  all 
ministers  of  their  denomination  who  would  promise  to  preach 
sermons  on  it.  There  are  many  situations  which  are  called 
'crises'  which  turn  out  very  ordinary,  and  there  are  situations 
carelessly  passed  over  by  the  Church  which  are  real  crises, 
but  the  world  conditions  which  were  beginning  when  Dr. 
Pierson  wrote  this  little  book  and  the  new  missionary  call  which 
was  presented  to  the  Church  did  truly  constitute  a  crisis,  and 
this  tnitiipet   blast  helped  as  much  as  any  single  influence  to 

awaken  the  Church  to  realize  the 
significance  of  the  new  day. 

"A  third  great  missionary  .serv- 
ice rendered  by  Dr.  Pierson  was 
his  part  in  the  creation  of  a  new 
type  of  missionary  apologetic.  He 
was  one  of  a  little  group,  of  which 
no  one  accomplished  more  than  he, 
which  produced  a  new  sort  of  mis- 
sionary literature.  This  new  type 
laid  as  much  emphasis  as  the  old 
upon  Scripture  principles  and  the 
general  grounds  of  appeal,  but  it 
was  marked  by  a  tingle,  a  warmth, 
a  penetration,  an  imagination 
which  were  new,  and  it  was  filled 
with  incident  and  anecdote  and 
fact.  It  I'anged  the  whole  world 
of  life  and  all  literature  for  its  ma- 
terial, and  it  fused  all  the  material 
into  a  red  and  contagious  glow. 
There  was  always  the  peril  in  such 
an  apologetic  of  overstrain,  of 
.seeing  things  in  disproportion,  of 
startling  the  reader  by  taking 
hidden  aspects  and  setting  them  in 
too  brilliant  a  light,  but  these  are 
the  perils  of  all  propagandas,  and 
if  there  was  room  for  differences  of 
spiritual  interpretation,  neverthe- 
less, the  effort  was  always  made  to 
present  facts  and  to  be  sure  that 
they  were  facts.  In  public  speech 
no  men  excelled  Dr.  Pierson,  Dr. 
A.  J.  Gordon,  and  Dr.  Ellinwood 
in  presenting  the  new  apologetic 
for  missions,  and  in  work  with  his 
pen  Dr.  Pierson  probably  did  more 
than  any  other  one  person  to  popularize  missionary  informa- 
tion and  appeal." 

The  main  facts  of  Dr.  Pierson's  life  may  be  thus  briefly  sum- 
marized from  the  sketches  of  his  career  in  the  religious  press: 

He  was  born  in  New  York  on  March  6,  1837,  was  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College  in  1857  and  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  1860.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  as  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  and  for  many  years  served  churches  in 
New  York,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  1891 
he  went  to  London  and  for  two  years  supplied  the  pulpit  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  of  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  founder 
and  pastor.  From  1888  until  his  death  Dr.  Pierson  was  editor  ' 
of  The  Missionary  Repieiv  of  the  World.  In  addition  to  his 
work  as  preacher,  editor,  and  lecturer  on  missions  Dr.  Pierson 
found  time  to  write  nearly  half  a  hundred  books  on  doctrinal 
and  devotional  subjects.  He  was  also  a  leader  in  the  Northfield 
movement  originated  by  Dwight  L.  Moody.  Dr.  Pierson  was 
married  in  July,  1860,  to  Sarah  Frances  Benedict.  His  wife, 
two  sons,  and  four  daughters  survive  him.  His  children  all  are 
or  have  been  workers  in  the  missionary  field. 

"Dr.  Pierson  was  an  evangelical  conservative,"  WTites  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  in  The  Missionary  Review,  "and  if  the  Bible 
is  more  than  ever  strongly  entrenched  in  the  reverence  of 
Sunday-school  teachers.  Christian  Endeavorers,  ministers,  and 
lay  workers,  in  Loudon  and  Great  Britain,  a  large  proportion 
of  so  desirable  a  result  must  be  attributed  to  the  intellectual 
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equipment,  the  eloquent  speech,  and  the  devoted  heart  of  that 
remarkable  servant  of  God."  The  Christian  (Evangelical, 
London)  mourns  Dr.  Pierson's  loss  "as  that  of  one  whose  wide 
view  of  Christian  effort  had  risen  above  denominational  barriers 
and  had  won  for  him  a  high  place  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  all 
the  churches." 


teaching  and  sustaining  an  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
.  .  .  Emphasis  was  everywhere  placed  upon  the  validity,  the 
authority,  the  redemptive  truth  of  the  Bible.  We  did  not 
hear  a  word  of  destructive  criticism." 


THE   INTERNATIONAL   SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

CONVENTION 
44 


F 


^ROM  EVERY  STANDPOINT,"  reports  The  Cali- 
fornia Christian  Advocate  (Methodist  Episcopal)  of 
San  Francisco,  the  recent  international  Sunday-.school 
convention  in  that  city  was  "a  success."  Specially  gratifying 
to  the  religious  papers,  it  seems,  was  the  cordial  attitude  of  the 
city's  secular  press.  Thus,  after  stating  that  the  attendance 
averaged  nearly  six  thousand  at  all 
of  the  great  meetings  at  the  Coli- 
seum, and  that  "the  spirit  of  the 
convention  from  first  to  last  was 
deeply  spiritual  and  devotional,"  The 
California  Christian  Advocate  quotes 
with  approval  the  following  editorial 
from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  :  ^^^JSf  JiMUk.  ^ 

"The  conventions  of  this  interna- 
tional association  constitute  a  show 
of  strength  in  the  Christian  faith 
which  the  world  needs.  Religious 
faith  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is 
noblest  and  best  in  human  character, 
and  it  is  the  Sunday-school  which 
gathers  in  the  children  and  im 
presses  this  faith  upon  them  while 
they  are  still  susceptible  to  its  puri- 
fying influence. 

"The  keynote  of  the  Sunday- 
school  propaganda  is  the  restoration 
of  the  holy  Bible  to  its  supreme 
place  in  the  souls  of  men  as  the 
source  of  inspiration  to  high  ideals, 
direction  in  the  path  of  virtue,  and 
solace  in  the  hour  of  trouble. 

' '  The  great  evil  of  the  Gay  is  the 
loss  of  faith  and  the  neglect  of  the 
spiritual  side  of  our  human  natures. 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Sunday-school  to  strengthen  faith  and 
build  up  the  neglected  element  in  our  souls. 

"Like  all  other  human  institutions,  the  Sundaj-school  has 
been  modified  by  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  in  organization 
and  methods  it  is  associated  with  other  great  movements  of 
the  day.  It  has  a  firm  grasp  upon  society,  and  its  ideal  is  that 
there  shall  be  no  child  in  any  walk  of  life  who  is  not  brought 
under  its  benign  influence.  The  object  of  these  great  assemblies 
is  the  interchange  of  experience  and  opinion  among  tho.se  who 
have  been  most  successful  in  this  work,  and  the  inspiration 
which  comes  from  the  enthusiasm  of  a  multitude. 

"Such  great  assemblies  for  such  noble  piu-poses  leave  a  pro- 
found impression  on  the  cities  in  which  they  are  held,  and  the 
benefits  which  will  accrue  to  this  city  from  this  convention  will 
be  great  and  lasting." 

From  The  Advocate  we  learn  further  that  the  dominant  note 
of  the  convention  was  educational.     To  quote: 

"There  were  no  great  epoch-making  sp<'eches.  The  speeches 
were  instructive.  It  was  preeminently  a  practical  convention. 
The  delegates  were  equipped  with  pencils  and  paper  and  note- 
books, and  were  trying  to  find  out  the  latest,  the  best,  the  most 
efficient  way  of  doing  Sunday-school  work.  The  speakers  were 
not  concerned  as  to  the  rhetorical  effect  of  their  addresses,  but 
rather  as  to  their  practical  value.  The  con\ention,  without 
losing  the  inspirational  effect,  was  more  like  a  great  summer 
school,  a  university  extension  course  of  study.  Even  in  the  great 
meetings  at  the  Coliseum,  where  fully  six  thousand  were  present, 
the  educational  feature  dominated.  The  conference  meetings 
■were  of  coiirse  hand-to-hand,  heart-to-heart,  and  face-to-face 
disea.ssions  of  methods,  plans,  propositions  for  improvement  in 


A  NEW  FUROR  OVER   MIXT 
MARRIAGES 

ANEW  OUTBREAK  of  an  old  conflict  has  of  late  been 
troubling  the  religious  waters  in  Canada  and  else- 
*-  where.  This  dispute  centers  around  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants 
when  th(!  ceremony  is  performed  by  a  Protestant  clergyman. 
What  is  known  as  the  "Ne  Temere"  decree  of  the  Pope  provides 
that  the  marriage  of  a  Catholic  to  a  Protestant  shall  be  deemed 
void  if  not  celebrated  by  a  Catholic  priest.     In  Canada,  it  seems. 


A  FEATURE  OF  THE    INTERNATIONAL   SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 

Much  attention  was  attracted  by  the  Oriental  demonstration,  in  which  Hindu.  Korean.  Chinese,  and 
.Japanese  Sunday-school  children  participated,  all  but  the  Japanese  wearing  their  native  costumes.  This 
pliotoKraph  shows  a  group  of  Chinese  children  from  a  Presbyterian  Sunday-school. 


the  present  agitation  against  this  decree  was  stirred  up  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Alontreal's  annulment  of  a  marriage  performed 
by  a  Methodist  minister.  In  this  case  both  the  man  and 
woman  were  Roman  Catholics,  but  the  minister  who  married 
them  was  unaware  of  the  fact.  After  the  couple  had  lived  to- 
gether for  some  time  as  man  and  wife  and  a  child  had  been 
born,  the  union  was  dissolved  by  the  Archbishop,  as  already 
stated,  and  on  appea^his  action  was  sustained  by  the  courts. 
As  the  previous  rulings  of  the  courts  in  similar  cases,  however 
have  not  been  uniform,  this  case  is  to  be  carried  before  the 
Imperial  Privy  Council.  And  in  the  mean  time  the  matter  is 
being  thrashed  out  with  a  good  deal  of  heat  in  the  press,  and 
promises  to  become  a  political  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  issue. 
In  a  special  Toronto  dispatch  to  the  London  Times,  we  read : 

"The  "Ne  Temere'  decree  has  been  attacked  from  many 
Protestant  pulpits.  Condemnatory  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  by  many  Protestant  bodies.  An  organization  has  been 
formed  at  Toronto  to  resist  the  decree  and  to  demand  legisla- 
tion affirming  the  legality  of  all  marriages  performed  by  the 
regular  ministers  of  any  denomination.  As  in  all  such  con- 
troversies, there  is  much  vehemence  and  bitterness,  but  the  tone 
of  the  Protestant  pulpits  is  at  least  as  moderate  as  that  of  the 
Catholic  pulpits  and  the  Catholic  publications." 

The  whole  case  for  the  Protestant  churches,  says  the  same 
correspondent,  is  clearly  stated  in  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Montreal  and  Ott.iwa.  From  this 
resolution  we  quote  in  part  as  follows: 
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"Whereas  Title  4,  Chapter  11,  Article  129,  of  the  Civil  Code 
•f  Quebec,  dealing  with  the  formalities  relating  to  the  solemniza- 
tion of  marriage,  reads:  'AH  priests,  rectors,  ministers,  and 
other  officers  authorized  by  law  to  keep  registers  of  civil  status 
are  competent  to  solemnize  marriage'; 

"Whereas  a  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Montreal  in 
the  Delphit  case,  which  was  not  appealed  from,  vindicates  the 
right  of  a  Protestant  minister  to  marry  two  persons  who  pre- 
sented to  him  a  license  from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Quebec,  altho  they  were  both  Roman  Catholics,  and  constitutes 
a  ruUng  case; 

"This  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada,  duly 
convened,  while  recognizing  the  right  of  all  Churches  to  deal 
with  their  members  according  to  their  rules  of  disciphne,  does 
most  emphatically  protest  against  the  admission  of  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  have  the  right  to  call  upon 
the  judiciary  of  the  Province  to  give  civil  effect  to  its  ecclesiastical 
deliverances  in  this  connection.  The  Synod  would  go  further, 
ajid,  while  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  provisioas  of  the  law 
in  the  Civil  Code  relating  to  marriage  as  declared  in  the 
decision  of  the  Delpliit  case,  yet,  seeing  that  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion in  the  Courts  of  the  Province  to  disregard  that  decision, 
and  to  subordinate  the  civil  to  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals, 
should  this  be  persisted  in  and  no  redress  be  had  from  the 
higher  Courts,  the  SjTiod  would  record  its  dehberate  judgment 
that  there  is  no  other  course  left  for  it  but  to  advocate  strenuously 
that  such  amendments  be  made  in  the  law  relating  to  marriage 
as  shall  make  that  important  contract  a  purely  civil  act,  leaving 
it  to  the  parties  to  supplement  it  by  such  subsequent  ecclesiasti- 
cal services  as  they  may  see  fit.  To  this  conclusion  the  Sj-nod 
comes  reluctantly,  because  it  values  highly  the  reUgious  sanctions 
which  at  present  attend  the  solemnization  of  marriage  in  the 
Province. 

"Further,  whereas  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  Dominion  of 
(^anada  under  the  'Ne  Temere'  decree  has  assiuned  a  new 
attitude  toward  marriage  between  Protestants  and  Roman 
CathoUcs,  declaring  that  it  will  not  recognize  such  marriage  as 
vahd  unless  solemnized  by  a  Roman  CathoUc  priest,  and 
making  it  a  condition  that  any  issue  of  such  mixt  marriages 
shall  be  trained  up  as  Roman  Catholics,  the  Synod  would 
earnestly  and  affectionately  warn  the  members  and  adherents 
of  the  Church  which  it  represents  against  entangling  alliances 
which  might  prove  a  snare  to  them,  since  mixt  marriages,  tho 
legal  enough,  are  not  in  themselves  commendable,  and  since 
such  marriages,  if  the  ceremony  be  performed  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  can  be  contracted  only  at  the  cost  of  the 
sacrifice  of  their  religious  convictions." 

The  House  of  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Canada, 
over  the  signatirre  of  the  I*rimate,  issued  a  letter  on  this  subject 
to  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  This  letter  deprecates  mixt 
marriages,  but  emphatically  affirms  their  validity.  To  quote 
in  part: 

"No  marriage  should  be  annulled  because  of  the  divergent 
religious  convictions  of  the  parties;  nor  because  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical connection  of  the  one  solemnizing  the  marriage. 

"The  Church  and  State,  tho  separated  by  law,  must  unite 
in  protecting  those  who  have  been  married  by  a  duly  competent 
officer,  authorized  by  the  State  for  the  solemnization  of  marriages 
and  in  upholding  their  civil  status  and  rights.  Xor  should  the 
State  permit  marriage  to  be  annulled  for  an  ecclesiastical  offense, 
or  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  Canon  law  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  or  contrary  to  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  of  any 
reUgious  organization  whatsoever. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  fully  admit  the  right  of  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal or  religious  body  to  make  and  enforce  such  spiritual  penalties 
as  may  be  in  accordance  with  its  own  rules;  but  without  im- 
peaching or  interfering  with  the  civil  status  of  the  parties 
concerned. 

"We  do  not  desire  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  ci^al  law. 
We  leave  that  to  our  final  court  of  justice.  But  we  would  re- 
mind you  that  decisions  of  various  judges  have  differed  upon 
this  question  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  om*  citizens  to  have  the  law  clearly  defined. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  existing 
law,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  there  should  be  one 
aniform  marriage  law  for  the  whole  Dominion." 

The  position  of  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church  is  thus  stated 
by  Canon  Roy,  Vice-ChanceUor  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Mon- 
treal, who  says: 


"In  asking  that  this  impediment  be  upheld  we  are  asking  no 
favor.  We  simply  ask  that  sacred  agreements  be  observed. 
We  simply  demand  rights  guaranteed  us  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  country.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  in  certain  quarters 
that  it  was  in  virtue  of  a  treaty  that  Canada  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain,  that  in  these  treaties  there  are  conditions  guaran- 
teeing to  Catholics  faU  Uberty  in  religious  matters,  and  that 
the  various  Constitutions  which  have  been  drawn  up,  including 
the  Act  of  Confederation,  maintain  these  rights  in  entirety. 
It  is  useless  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  Church  in 
claiming  certain  rights  in  connection  with  marriage  as  a  sacra- 
ment. She  will  continue  to  pass  laws  on  marriage,  and  if,  in 
following  this  course  of  action,  she  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
legislation  prevailing  in  certain  countries,  one  can  not  throw 
the  blame  upon  her  shoulders.  One  could  hardly  expect  her 
to  accommodate  her  rulings  to  the  laws  of  each  country." 

The  Federal  Government  in  Canada,  it  seems,  seeks  to  keep 
its  skirts  clear  of  this  controversy  by  insisting  that  the  matter  of 
marriages  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provinces. 

We  read  in  The  Continent  (Presbyterian,  Chicago)  that  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  has  also  passed  a  resolu- 
tion of  protest  against  the  application  of  the  "Ne  Temere" 
decree  to  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  ground  that  "it  is  an 
unwarrantable  interference  with  the  marriage  law  of  the  land, 
is  calculated  to  lead  to  the  repudiation  of  the  most  sacred 
obUgations,  and  wiU  tend  to  increase  reUgious  bitterness  and 
strife  between  the  different  reUgious  denominations  in  Ireland." 
The  German  Government,  it  seems,  refuses  to  permit  any 
question  concerning  the  vaUdity  of  marriages  performed  ac- 
cording to  civil  law.  In  The  Catholic  Register  (Toronto)  the 
Catholic  position  is  thus  set  forth: 

"In  so  far  as  matrimony  is  contractual  the  CathoUc  Church 
fulfils  aU  the  requirements  of  the  civil  law.  If  there  is  a  clash 
in  the  forum  of  conscience  and  she  is  not  able  to  permit  her 
sacred  rites  to  be  defiled,  why,  as  we  have  said  many  times, 
and  we  now  say  again,  the  parties  interested  must  personaUy 
stand  the  consequences.  We  beUeve  that  marriage  is  a  sacra-- 
ment,  and  as  such  is  above  the  law  of  the  State;  the  Catholic 
Church  has  safeguarded  these  sacred  things  which  Christ  has 
committed  to  her  in  the  interests  of  mankind,  she  has  suffered  per- 
secution for  them  in  other  days,  and  to-day  her  iUustrious  Head 
is  anxious  that  there  shaU  be  no  possible  doubt  as  to  her  attitude 
on  the  marriage  question.  .  .  .  There  are  many  legal  things 
which  are  technically  legal  and  still  not  right,  many  laws  which 
their  dispensers  even  see  disregarded  with  impunity  every  day 
in  this  world,  and  CathoUcs  .certainly  will  have  none  of  their 
Holy  Sacraments  made  absolutely  subject  to  the  laws  of  any 
land  at  any  time.  I'hey  shall  conform  to  these  laws  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  exceptions,  if  exceptions  there  be,  wiU  be 
punishable  Uke  everything  else 

"As  well  ask  the  CathoUc  Church  to  acknowledge  divorces 
made  by  the  State  and  under  the  law,  as  to  ask  her  to  accept 
marriages  which,  according  to  her,  are  no  marriages  at  aU. 
The  eternal  appeal  to  Germany  as  an  exception  under  the  'Ne 
Temere'  has  no  value.  Exceptions  only  prove  the  rule.  The 
News  talks  of  the  Decree  Provida  as  a  suspending  order.  This 
is  not  so.  Germany  had  received  the  marriage  regulation  and 
accepted  it  so  shortly  before  the  issuance  of  the  'Ne  Temere' 
that  in  this  case  and  to  allay  clamor  the  latter  Decree  was  not 
put  into  force  for  that  territory.  The  laws  are  very  similar  in 
the  main,  and  may  any  day  be  made  entirely  uniform.  ... 
The  papers  that  are  crying  out  for  a  civil  marriage  for  Canada 
are  undoubtedly  the  worst  enemies  of  Canada.  They  can  take 
their  own  religion  and  its  ordinances  as  lightly  as  they  like; 
but  they  are  not  going  to  interfere  with  the  indestructible 
Church  of  God.  The  insinuation  that  the  Hierarchy  of  the 
United  States  or  that  of  any  portion  of  the  British  Empire  are 
seeking  a  modification  of  the  'Ne  Temere'  decree,  so  that  the 
unions  made  before  preachers  or  registrars  or  in  any  or  all  of 
the  grotesque  ways  reflected  in  the  press,  may  be  acknowledged 
as  vaUd  before  the  Church,  is  simply  ridiculous.  The  threat 
that  this  new  law  will  unify  all  the  Protestant  denominations 
and  thus  outnumber  and  overpower  the  Catholic  Church  in 
this  country  has  no  terrors  for  us;  in  fact,  the  scandal  of 
Protestant  division  removed  from  our  sight  would  be  a  great 
blessing,  and  should  more  quickly  effect  the  return  of  the 
wandering  and  warring  divisions  of  Christendom  to  the  bosom 
and  authority  of  the  one  true  Mother  Church." 


AnKellottl,  Marion  Polk.  Sir  John  Hawkwood. 
A  Tale  of  the  White  Company  in  Italy.  Frontis- 
piece. 12Tno.  pp.  298.  New  York:  11.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.    $1.20  net. 

Baker.  Ktta  Anthony.  The  Captain  of  the 
"8.  I.Ci.'s."  llliistratefl.  12nio,  pp.  32.3.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1..50. 

BanKs.  .John  Kendrick.  Jack  and  the  Check 
Book.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  235.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.    $1  net. 

Barnes.  James.  Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of 
1812.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  263.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.     S2. 

Beach.  Joseph  Warren.  The  Comic  Spirit  in 
George  Meredith.  12mo,  pp.  2.30.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    81.25  net. 

Bell,  Ralcy  Husted.  The  Religion  of  Beauty  and 
the  Impersonal  Estate.  12mo,  pp.  262.  New  York: 
Hinds,  Noble  &  Eldridge.    $1.25. 

Berkey,  Charles  P.  Geology  of  the  New  York 
City  (Catskill)  Aqueduct.  Studies  in  Applied 
Geology   Covering   Problems  Encountered    in   Ex- 

Blorations  along  the  Line  of  the  Aqueduct  from  the 
atskill  Mountains  to  New  York  City.  New  York: 
State  Musfum  Bulletin  146.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp. 
283.  Albany,  N.  Y.:  University  of  the  .State  of 
New  York. 

Bernard,  Henry  M.    Some  Neglected  Factors  in  ' 
Evolution.      An    Es.say    in    Constructive    Biology. 
Edited  bv  Matilda  Bernard.     Illustrated.      12mo, 
pp.489.     New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $3. 

Blacker.  J.  F.  The  A  B  C  of  Collecting  Old 
China.  Pp.  383.  Philadelphia:  Georg.-^  W.  .Jacobs 
<fc  Co. 

This  handbook  of  reliable,  trustworthy 
information  in  regard  to  old  English  china 
is  comprehensive  and  interesting.  We  can 
imagine  with  what  delight  the  collector  and 
connoiss(!ur  will  welcome  such  a  complete 
description  of  the  old  varieties  of  china,  the 
list  of  the  factories,  and  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions of  the  private  marks  of  the  painters. 
The  mass  of  information  furnished  by  Mr. 
Blacker  is  indispensable  to  the  would-be 
collector.  This  author  has  the  accuracy 
and  full  knowledge  thafc  come  from  care- 
ful study  and  long  experience.  Worcester, 
Chelsea,  Bow,  Derby,  Plymouth,  and  many 
others  are  described  in  detail,  their  evi- 
dences of  genuineness,  the  imitations  to  be 
avoided,  and  all  the  different  ways  by 
which  a  student  may  learn  to  know  the  true 
from  the  false.  Best  of  all  are  the  beau- 
tiful half-tone  illustrations  of  all  the  most 
exquisite  specimens  which  are  a  delight 
even  to  the  novice.  In  an  appendix  are 
given  the  prices  realized  by  good  examples 
at  auction. 

Bowen,  Marjorie.  Defender  of  the  Faith.  12mo, 
pp.  365.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.  $1.35 
net. 

Brown,  Helen  Dawes.  Orphans.  Pp.  286. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    1911.    $1.20  net. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  or  indefiniteness 
about  the  aim  of  this  book.  It  was  written 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  illustrating 
the  painful  results  that  divorce  inflicts  on 
the  children  of  the  separating  parties.  The 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  children — in 
this  case  a  boy  and  girl,  both  under  nine. 
The  author  shows  very  clearly  how  they, 
tho  innocent,  are  made  to  suffer  constantly 
through  their  lack  of  home  and  home  in- 
fluence. The  criticism  of  the  children  by 
their  elders,  the  natural  inquisitiveness  of 
youth,  and  the  hundred  and  one  ways  in 
wliich  they  are  made  to  realize  that  they 
are  dilTerent  from  other  children,  are  plainly 
evidenced  in  tJie  development  of  an  inter- 
esting story.  The  style  seems  rather  de- 
tached and  y(>t  the  main  theme  is  well 
RUi5tained  throughout. 

The  gn>ater  part  of  the  action  takes  place 
in  tii(*  home  of  the  divorcee's  mot  Iter  and 
half-sist<>r,  to  which  the  little  girl  has  been 
sent,  and  there  is  much  that  is  laughable 


as  well  as  pathetic  in  that  life.  Grandma's 
conversion  to  "the  New  Life"  gives  a 
chance  for  some  very  pointed  criticism  on 
fad  religions,  but  nothing  bitter  nor  unkind 
is  .said.  The  reader  is  well  pleased  when, 
at  the  end.  Aunt  Anna  finds  the  reward  for 
all  her  patient  effort  in  the  love  and  pro- 
tection of  young  Dr.  Gillespie,  while  the 
children  are  at  Ann  Arbor,  still  under  the 
.shadow  of  the  curse  of  divorce. 

Buckrose.  J.  E.  Down  Our  Street — A  Provincial 
Comedy.  12mo,  pn.  378.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  .Sons.    $1.35  net. 

Bunnell.  Sterling  H.  Cost-Keeping  for  Manu- 
facturing Plants.  8vo,  pp.  232.  New  York:  D. 
Applet  on  &  Co.    83  net. 

Capes,  Bernard.  Gilcad  Balm.  Knight  Errant. 
His  Adventures  in  Search  of  the  Truth.  Illu-strated. 
12mo,  pp.  320.     New  York:     Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

$1.25  net. 

Catelle.  W.  R.  The  Diamond,  Cloth,  8vo,  pp. 
432.    Illustrated.    Jotin  Lane  Co.    $2  net. 

"To  the  diamond  alone,"  says  the  author, 
in  his  preface,  "  as  the  most  generally 
known  and  admired  among  the  permanent 
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things  of  beauty  which  Nature  has  provided 
for  man,  this  volume  is  devoted,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  useful  alike  to  those 
who  traffic  in  it,  or  study  and  enjoy  it." 

Taking  these  three  classes  in  order,  the 
jewelers  will  certainly  find  the  book  a  mine 
of  information  and  interest.  With  the 
certainty  that  comes  from  commercial  ex- 
perience enlightened  by  historical  studj-, 
the  author  discusses  diamonds  as  merchan- 
dise, past  and  present,  giving  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  growth  of  the  trade, 
and  of  the  development  of  modern  condi- 
tions in  it,  espeeiallj'  those  due  to  the  great 
influx  of  gems  from  South  Africa,  and  the 
consequent  rise  of  the  Syndicate  in  London 
which  long  controlled  the  output  and  whole- 
sale trade.  The  store  of  facts  as  to  the 
sources  of  supply  (there  seems  hardly  any 
part  of  the  world  wliich  has  not  produced 
these  gems),  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  collected  into  trade-channels,  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  cutting,  and  the  methods  used 
seems  .so  surprizingly  large  that  one  wonders 
when  the  author  found  time  to  gather  them 


ail;  and  if  there  is  an  art  or  trick,  good  or 
bad,  in  the  salesmanship  of  diamonds  that 
is  not  here  revealed  it  must  be  an  astonish- 
ing dealer  that  could  add  it. 

But  the  book  is  not  for  miners  and  dealers 
and  cutters  alone.  There  are  chapters  of 
romantic  interest  on  the  history  of  the 
diamond  in  antiquity,  on  the  records,  or 
traditions,  of  famous  gems,  such  as  the 
Great  Mogul  and  the  Koh-i-noor,  and  on 
the  superstitions  which  have  clustered 
about  this  flashing  crystal.  More  practi- 
cally, a  detailed  chapter  is  given  to  choosing 
and  buying  diamonds — a  guide  for  the 
ultimate  consumer,  as  it  were,  who  is  nat- 
urally timid  about  spending  a  good  deal 
of  money  for  an  article  in  respect  to  which 
he  lacks  judgment.  To  such  a  person  this 
chapter  is  full  of  helpful  information  and 
candid  counsel;  but  the  final -advice  is  to 
go  to  a  dealer  of  established  reputation,  tell 
him  what  sort  of  stone  you  fancy,  about 
how  much  you  are  willing  to  pay,  and  leave 
it  to  him  to  choose.  This  done,  possess 
your  soul  in  contentment,  for  the  chances 
are  you  have  been  well  served.  Altogether 
it  is  a  remarkably  good  book. 

Fletcher,  C.  R.  L.  An  Introductory  History  of 
England.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  583  ana  351.  New  York: 
E.  P.  iJutton  &  Co. 

It  is  some  fifty  years  ago  that  Charles 
Dickens  wrote  his  "Child's  History  of 
England."  It  is  a  question  whether  the 
novelist  possest  either  the  special  knowledge 
or  the  requisite  turn  of  mind  for  such  an 
undertaking.  Yet  many  schools  of  the 
highest  rank  as  nurseries  of  classical  and 
mathematical  learning  introduced  the  work 
into  their  lower  forms  in  the  hope  of  inter- 
esting children  in  the  study  of  English 
historj'.  For  EngUsh  history,  and  in  fact 
all  history,  has  too  often  been  taught  as  a 
mere  list  of  names  and  dates.  Mr.  Fletcher 
is  of  opinion  that  it  should  not  be  taught 
in  schools  at  all.  It  should  be  made  a 
recreation  to  children  and  young  people. 
He  has  accordinglj'  added  one  more  to  the 
long  list  of  English  historians  who  have 
lovingly  dwelt  upon  the  origins  of  the  na- 
tion, its  growth  through  many  vicissitudes, 
and  its  final  triumph  as  constituting  the 
vastest  empire  the  world  has  ever  known. 
As  a  pupil  of  Stubbs  and  Ranke  he  has  all 
the  scientific  historian's  certainty  of  touch 
and  accuracy,  but  he  leaves  no  scaffolding 
on  his  work.  In  tracing  the  life  of  England 
from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  Battle  of  Wat-er- 
loo  he  uses  neither  tables,  summaries,  nor 
lists  of  dates.  His  style  is  that  of  easy, 
piquant  narrative  and  he  tries  to  describe 
an  ideal  Saxon  village,  the  life  of  a  great 
castle,  the  monastic  life  in  England.  He 
wishes  to  make  the  boy  go  through  the 
streets  and  lanes  of  his  native  land  x^-ith  an 
abiUty  to  people  them  with  the  past  and 
recognize  them  as  the  scenes  of  great  event? 
in  national  history.  The  interest  roused 
by  such  a  narrative  as  this  is  genuine. 
As  an  instance  of  his  method  we  may  point, 
to  the  imaginary  letters  which  he  prints, 
bad  spelling  and  doubtful  grammar  in- 
cluded, from  men  of  the  rank  and  file  who 
were  on  the  field  under  Wellington.  There 
is  no  better  book  for  making  children  love 
history  than  this  bright,  clever,  and  chatty 
account  of  British  annals. 

Fletcher.  Jefferson  Butler.  The  Religion  of 
Boaiitv  in  Woman.  .\nd  Other  IX'^ays  on  Platonk- 
Love  in  Poetry  and  Societv.  16rao,  pp.  206.  New 
York:    The  .Macmillan  Co.     $1.25  net. 
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Forman,  Henry  James.  The  Ideal  Italian  Tour. 
Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  x-413.  Boston:  Houshton 
Mifflin  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Forman  is  an  experienced  traveler 
and  a  keen  observer,  and  has  already  given 
us  a  delightful  account  of  a  tramp  through 
the  Hartz  in  his  "Footprints  of   Heine." 
That  book  was  written  for  entertainment, 
this  one  for  use;  that  was  imaginative,  full 
of  bits  of  personal  adventure,  sketches  of 
people   he   met   bj-   the   way,   and   had   a 
golden  thread  of  romance  woven  through 
it;  this  is  soberly  informing,  a  sort  of  guide- 
book to  one  visiting  Italy  for  the  first  time, 
a  hand-book  packed  with  ad\ice  for  the 
stranger    under    Italian    skies.     For    the 
puzzled  tourist,  bewildered  by  all  the  at- 
tractions  of   the   peninsula,   Mr.    Forman 
marks   out   the    "ideal   toiu-."     Some   old 
travelers  may  not  agree  with  him  on  this, 
and  might  omit  some  places  on  his  route 
and  add  others   that   he  omits,   but  any 
general  agreement  on  an  "ideal"  trip  would 
no  doubt  be  out  of  the  question.     This  book 
is  a  little  mine  of  information  about  the 
places  it  treats  and  is  attractively  and  con- 
veniently bound  for  the  hand  or  the  pocket. 

„/^ft^**''ilT^-  ¥•  A  S^om  with  a  View.      12mo, 
Set  ^'  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.35 

_Grahame-White.  Claude,  and  Harper.  Henrv 
J  i?™P''^"e,  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  Cloth," 
8V0,  S20  pp.    Illustrated.    Lippincott.    $3.50  net. 

A  book  of  history,  biography,  discussion, 
and  forecast,  about  air-flying  and  air-men, 
with    numerous   and   remarkable    illustra- 
tions  from   photographs.     Mr.    Grahame- 
White  has  been  conversant  with  and  an 
active  participator  in  experimentation  and 
flight  since  aviation  began  to  be  practical; 
and  it  is  the  design  of  his  book  to  combine 
with    his    own    experiences,    records,  and 
opinions,    special   articles   by   other   well- 
known  air-men  on  phases  of  the  science  (or 
sport)     with    which    they    are    esi)ecially 
familiar.     Indeed,   Mr.   White's  contribu- 
tions appear  to  be  mainly  the  statistical 
records  of  flights,  and  the  long  biographical 
hst  of  inventors  and  operators,  which  make 
the  volume  a  most  valuable  one  for  refer- 
ence.    The  work  of  pioneers,  especially  in 
the   development   of   suitable   oil-engines; 
the  way  in  which,  out  of  accidents,  weak- 
nesses in  construction  have  been  discovered 
and  corrected,  how  the  duration  of  aerial 
journeys  was  lengthened  from  seconds  to 
minutes,  and  minutes  to  hours,  and  all  the 
most  notable  flights  of  the  world's  famous 
air-men    are    described.     More    generally 
interesting  to  the  outsider,  however,  is  the 
discussion  by  Col.  J.   E.   Capper,   of  the 
British  army,  of  the  service  aeroplanes  may 
be  expected  to  do  in  war,  where,  he  thinks, 
groups  of  them,  acting  in  concert,  may  be- 
come most  important  adjuncts.     As  both 
sides  m  any  conflict  are  likely  to  be  equally 
weU  supplied,  battles  in  the  air  will  proba- 
bly occur,  one  of  which  is  thrillingly  de- 
scribed as  it  might  happen.     Henry*^  Far- 
man  has  a  chapter  on  the  constructional 
future  of  aeroplanes;  Bleriot  one  on  their 
sporting     and     commercial     po.ssibilities- 
Roger  Wallace,  K.  C,  on  aerial  law;  G.' 
Holt   Thomas  on  the  national  aspect  of 
flying;  and,  finaUy,  Louis  Paulhan  writes 
most    interestingly,    quoting    many    other 
aviators,    on    what    may    be    expected    of 
flymg  in  the  near  future— a  startling  fore- 
east,    yet    apparently    reasonable.     As    a 
whole  the  volume  is  both  a  valuable  and 
entertaining  addition  to  the  literature  of 
aviation. 

infhe'FaiS^Tn  hI^''^"^^''-  '^'^*^  Historic  Christ 
m  uie  i-aitn  of  lo-day.  8vo,  pp.  517  New  York- 
Fleming  H    Rpvell  (.'0      $2.50  net.  ^>ew  xorK. 
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J.  Mcf  onnell.  The  Volitional  Element  in  Knowl- 
edge and  Relief,  and  other  Essays  in  Philosophy  and 
Religion  12mo,pp.  168.  Boston:  .Sherman,  French 
&  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Hall,  G.Stanley.  Educational  Problems.    2  vols 
8vo,  pp.  710  and  714.     New  York:   D.  .\ppleton  & 
Co.     $7. .50  net. 

Hall.  Eliza  Calvert.  To  Love  and  to  Cherish 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  204.  Boston:  Little 
Brown  »l-  Co.     $1  net. 

Husband.    Joseph.      .\    Year   in   a    Coal    Mine 

ViPffl  V,  n'"'.P,-  ,?P-  .^^^-     ^""sti^ted.      Houghton 
-Vlifnin  Co.    $1.10  net. 

Few  novels  can  equal  this  little  book  for 
sustained  and  truly  thrilling  interest;  and 
few  narratives  can  compare  with  it  for 
terse  and  homely,  yet  irreproachable  wri- 
ting. The  author,  just  out  of  college, 
went  into  a  great  Ilhnois  colliery  to  learn 
the  business  from  the  ground— no,  from 
far  beneath  the  ground — up  to  the  mana- 
ger's office.  To  his  sentiments,  his  ambi- 
tions, or  successes  he  gives  not  a  word;  but 
the  reader  comes  to  know  the  mine  and 
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the  men  as  he  did,  and  to  be  tremendously 
interested     in     them.     The     catastrophe 
which,  after  long  and  fruitless  efforts  to 
save    them,    destroyed    all    the    workings, 
furnishes  an  opportunity  for  intense  dra- 
matic depiction,  and  it  is  fully  realized,  but 
without  a  jar  in  the  easy  yet  forceful  flow 
of  the   narrative.     Those   who  remember 
these  chapters  or  articles  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  need  not  be  told  that  they  are 
good;    and    those   also    who    enjoy    either 
stories  of  "human  interest,"  or  are  curious 
about  the  work  and  workmen  in  a  western 
coal-mine,  may  open  the  book  with  con- 
fidence. 

..^^o"^*'  H  Stuart.  Classical  Rome.  16ino,  pp. 
•i/2.    New  \ork:   Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

ri*^,t'"*^'?*"''r^'''"*r'  °r.  Georg.  Education  for 
Citizenship  Translated  by  X.  J.  Pressland.  12mo, 
pp.  133.    New  York:   Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

T^l'^Tn-  Jeremiah.  A  Senator  of  the  Fifties, 
nn  ^i--  groderick  of  California.  Cloth.  12mo, 
pp.  246.  Portraits  and  illustrations.  San  Fran- 
cisco: Robertson.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  contribution  to  the  personal 
and  political  history  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  a  time  when  everything  was  in  a  forma- 
tive stage  and  formal  records  were  few. 
Mr.  Lynch  has,  therefore,  done  well  to 
resurrect  the  facts  here  published  before 
all  of  those  who  remember  them  are  gone, 
more  particularly  as  fire  has  been  dread- 
fully destructive  to  archives  and  mementos 
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in   that   State.     Broderiek,   who   came   to 
represent    California   as   a   United    States 
Senator  in  her  first  delegation,  was,  as  a 
youth,  a  barkeeper,  fire-laddie,  and  Tam- 
many Hall  henchman  in  New  York;  but 
he  had  brains  and  foresight,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  forsake  what  he  perceived  was 
doing  him  no  good,  and  to  go  to  the  Golden 
State.     Bright-witted,  forceful,  and  trust- 
worthy,  he  made  progress,  and  soon  be- 
came a  political  power  on  the  lines  he  knew 
—a  Democrat  who  took  care  of  his  friends 
and  hated  his  enemies,  who  were  plentiful. 
The  chronicle  of  his  campaigns  reads  like 
a  history  of  border  warfare,  and  his  death 
in  a    duel  with    "Judge"  Terry  was    the 
natural  outcome  of  the  political  and  per- 
sonal animosities  which  seethed  from  one 
end   of   the   State   to    the   other    through 
years  of  sordid  and  violent  struggle.     This 
chronicle  is  an  "unvarnished  tale,"  and  a 
candid,  albeit  unpleasant,  picture  of  what 
"polities"  were  on  the  frontier. 

Verj'  interesting  are  the  sidelights  on 
contemporary  manners  and  events  thrown 
by  the  story  of  this  sturdy  old  campaigner 
and  his  times — especially  the  account  of 
the  reign  of  the  Vigilante  Society,  which 
took  the  execution  of  law  into  its  own  un- 
bribable  and  orderly  but  effective  hands, 
and  in  a  few  months  saved  the  State  and  its 
cities  from  a  domination  of  ruffianism, 
altho  its  actual  activities  were  restricted  to 
San  Francisco.  It  will  surprize  readers  in 
the  East  to  learn  how  deliberate,  judicial, 
and  even  stately,  were  its  methods;  but  no 
one  will  wonder  that  after  they  became 
knovyn  the  crimes  of  violence  which  were 
making  the  town  unbearable  ceased  com- 
pletely. 

xr '*'*l"',^''"?;w^''?'"'?P^-    Esther  Damon.    Pp.355. 
New  \ork:  .Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1911.     $1.25 

Fanatical   Methodism,    with  all   its  at>- 
tributive  renunciation  and  self-repression, 
is  so  entirely  out  of  date  that  it  is  difficult 
to    throw  oneself  into    the  spirit  of  Mrs. 
Older's  story;  yet  there  is  power  in  her  plot, 
charm    in    her    character    portrayal,    and 
strength    and    pathos    in    her    underlying 
thought.     The  story  deals  principally  with 
two  lives— and  of  the  two,  that  of  Esther 
is  the  more  consistent,  since  the  power  is 
not  made  quite  plain    by  which   Robert 
Orme  is  transformed  from  the  "worst  man 
in  town"  into  the  good  and  powerful  tower 
of  strength  described  in  the  book's  later 
pages.     The  poisonous  influence  of  narrow 
lives  upon  those  inevitably  associated  with 
them,  is  well  illustrated ;  and  the  theory  of 
the  "Republic,"  which  is  Robert's  ambi- 
tion, forms  a  suggestive  sermon  on  practical 
socialism.     Between    Robert    and    Esther, 
both  social  outcasts  for  different  reasons' 
there  is  developed  a  love  story  strong  and 
forceful  in  its  power  to  illustrate  the  re- 
establisliment  of  character  and  the  creation 
of  happiness  that  come  from  an  approving    ' 
conscience  and  a  soul  at  rest. 

Putnam  Ruth.  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of 
Orange  [1533-1584]  and  the  Revolt  of  the  Nether- 
lands, Cloth,  8vo.  pp.  506.  lUustrations  and  a 
map  in  colors.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.50. 

This  biography  in  the  Heroes  of  the  Na- 
tions series  naturally  fell  to  Miss  Putnam 
because  of  her  larger  memoir  of  William 
of  Orange,  published  some  years  ago,  and 
because  of  her  continued  accession  of  mate- 
rials. This  new  material  has  been  utilized 
in  the  present  book,  which  the  author  ad- 
mits she  found  difficulty  in  condensing 
into  the  required  limits.  It  places  at  the 
disposal  of  the  lover  of  history  and  the 
(Continued  on  pa^a  148) 
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Runabout 

Fully  Equipped 


GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 


F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


For    1912 — Complete    equipment    included 

A  car  which  possesses,  in  common  with  the  costliest  cars  of  largest  size,  that 
smartness  and  perfection  of  form  which,  in  a  man,  denote  good  breeding. 

A  car  which  avoids  the  scant  proportions  which  so  often  characterize  cars 
of  medium  carrying  capacity. 

A  car  which  seats  its  occupants  with  more  luxury  and  ease  and  "leg  room" 

than  any  other  of  its  type  and  class — and  which   speeds  smoothly  away 

at  the  touch  of  one  lever  and  two  pedals. 
A  car  which  appeals  alike  to  the  masculine  and  feminine  members  ot  the 

family  because  it  so  completely  satisfies   the  practical   demands  ot  the 

one;   and  the  artistic  tastes  of  the  other. 


The  Hupmobile  for  1912  is  .sold  completely  eqviipped. 

Thus,  $750  buys  a  Runabout  fitted  with  doors,  top,  windshield,  gas 
lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps  for  the  dash  and  rear,  a  complete 
set  of  tools,  and  horn;  $900  includes  similar  equipment  on  the 
Touring  Car,  etc. 

In  addition,  we  have  incorporated  improvements  which  represent  SI 00 
more  in  material  alone  than  in  preceding  models. 

The  more  irriportant  of  these  improvements  include  Vanadium  steel 
springs;  Timken  bearings  back  of  driving  pinion;  rear  wheels  keyed 


onto  tapered  axle  shaft;  ten-inch  instead  of  eight-inch  brakes; 
Timken  roller  bearings  on  front  wheels;  new  pressed  steel,  brass- 
lined  radiator,  with  efficiency  increased  one-third;  nine-Inch  instead 
of  six-inch  mud  guards;  oilers  on  ail  spring  hangers;  Hyatt  roller 
bearings  in  differential;  improved  carburetor  that  will  not  leak  and 
is  easiiv  and  accurately  adjusted;  four  instead  of  tw.i  pinions  on  the 
differential. 

From  tiie  first  the  Hupmobile  presented  excess  value,  which  you  can 
readily  see  is  greatly  increased  in  the  1912  cars  by  reason  of  the 
added  equipment  and  improvements. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Company 


1243  Jefferson  Avenue 


Detroit,  Michigan 


Our  rcjKlfrs  arp  asked  lo  inenlion  Thk  I  ttkkarv  Hickst  when  wntinc  '>'  afivtriisen*. 
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5.  CHILDREN  «i|wf - 

Help  Your  Baby 
Fight  the  Summer  Heat 

It  isn't  the  heat,  it  is  the  food  that  kills  our 
babies  in  the  summer  time — and  alas,  more  cf 
them  die  in  these  three  summer  morths  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  year  together.  Yet  it  is  all 
so  unnecessary.  With  the  help  of  NestL's 
Food  the  summer  can  be  so  comfortable  foi 
the  baby  and  you  yn\l  be  free  from  anxiety. 

Tn  t^ie  long  suIJry  nights,  you  do  not  need 
ot  bear  the  trials  of  souring  milk,  tlie  b..by  weary  and 
crors,  yourself  exhausted.  If  the  baby  has  the  ri.ht 
food,  it  vill  not  mind  the  heat.  Try  Nettle's  fi  r  a 
while,  and  you  will  see  the  little  body  plump  out;  and 
bathed,  freshly  clothed,  aired,  sunnea  ana  properly 
fr-l,  that  little  one  of  yours  will  sleep  smilingly  in  its 
little  bed. 

Frr  Nestl^'s  exactly  suits  the  little  baby  stomach ; 
Nesil(j's  will  not  spoil  in  the  heat  and  N'estl^'s  con- 
tains no  germs. 

More   babies   die    of    suntmer    diarrh<>a 

than  any  other  complaint,  because  in  the  heat  of  the 
year  cow's  milk  has  even  more  than  the  ii-iial  num- 
ber of  germs,  and  the  child's  powers  <  f  re'-istance  are 
grea»ly  lessened  in  hot  weather.  Yoi  r  baby  cannot 
digest  the  curds  in  cow's  milk,  ard  your  baby  needs 
more  sugar  than  it  gets  in  cow's  milk. 

AH  tills    is  oveTcom«»   in   Nestle's   Frod. 

Nestl^'s  is  the  best  cow's  milk,  from  our  own  sanitary 
dairies,  purified  and  modified  until  it  is  the  nearest 
thing  there  is  to  mother's  milk.  That  i;  W'hy  it  suits 
the  baby's  stomach  so  well;  a  babx's  stomach  was 
made  to  digest  its  mother's  milk,  and  any  substitute 
for  that  mother's  milk  must  be  so  like  it  that  the  baby 
won't  notice  the  difference. 

For  three  generations  iti  use  has  constantly  increased  a'l 
over  (he  civilized  world.  This  should  pive  you  contidence: :  o 
it  your  baby  is  no',  thriving  as  it  Lhould,  send  tor  the  cample. 
It  will  give  him  the  right  start. 

"  In'ant  Feedirg:  and  Hygiene"  isa7'i-"age  book  of  every- 
day help.  Several  ml  lion  mothers  now  have  it,  and  yours 
will  co:r.e  wiih  ihe  sample. 


HENRI  NESTLE,  92  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  book  and  trial 
package. 

Name 


Address 


GET  OUR  CATALOG 
AND  SAVE  20  TO  40% 

Here  is  a  complete  line  of  gas  and  electric 
lighting  fixtures.  All  the  newest  and 
most  praciical  equipment 


Illustrations 

frnmactiial  photns':-ai  l:s. 
Clear  descriptions. 
Easy  to  se  ect  jus;  wl-.at 
you  want — ligh.s  th.it 
harmonize  with  home 
decorations    and    rest 


A'o.  S40 — 
<  light  elec- 
ti'io.  Heavy 
base  an d 
sh  tde  frame, 
IJeight  Z4'4 
in.  21 -i  in. 
aha  e. 

Finish 
a!uided 
brass  or 
tierv.e. 


^**'^^^^    the  eyes. 


5AnP50N&  ALLEN 


We  gujraiit<  v  bate  d.  l,v- 
rry.  Gootis  may  be  re- 
turned at  our  expease 

ifn^  t  satisfactory. 

SAMP'IO      & 

A!.LKX,ri5Ex- 
chRiijreMrert, 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW   BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  146) 

great  figures  which  have  characterized 
epochs,  a  careful  and  sufficiently  full  ac- 
count of  one  who  is  dear  to  Americans. 
Our  own  origins  are  so  associated  with 
Holland  and  the  glorious  struggle  the 
Netherlanders  under  their  great  Prince 
waged  for  liberty  and  progress,  that  per- 
haps no  episode  of  European  history  is 
more  interesting  to  us.  The  many  illus- 
trations, copied  largely  from  contemporary 
paintings,  engravings,  medals,  and  the 
like,  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  volume, 
which  is  well  printed. 

Schii::er,  Ma-y  T.  S.  Old  Indian  Trails.  Pp. 
330.  New  Yo.K  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
toil.     12. 

At  the  approach  of  summer  there  come 
to  us  the  books  particularly  adapted  to 
nature  lovers,  and  redolent  of  pine  woods 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  great  open 
country.  We  -wnsh  we  could  adequately 
portray  the  charm  of  this  book  to  every 
one  who  is  lookir;g  for  health,  happiness, 
or  merely  interesting  occupation.  Miss 
Schaffer  describes  two  different  expe- 
ditions that  she  and  a  friend  made  into 
the  Canadian  Rockies,  with  two  guides 
and  a  regular  camping-outfit,  a  simpla 
narrative,  but  the  breath  of  "God's  coun- 
try" is  in  these  pages,  and,  between  the 
word  pictures  and  the  wonderful  iiiustra- 
tions,  the  reader  sees  the  grandeur  and  the 
beauty  of  the  "Saskatchewan  and  Atha- 
baska  sources." 

"There  is  no  voice,  however  famed,  that 
can  attune  itself  to  the  lonely  corners  of 
the  heart,  as  the  sigh  of  the  wind  through 
the  pines  when  tired  eyes  are  closing  after 
a  day  on  the  trail.  There  is  no  chorus 
sweeter  than  the  little  birds  in  the  early 
northern  dawn." 

Camp  life,  the  dangers  of  the  Indian 
trails  and  fording  of  streams,  alternate 
wth  the  alluring  experiences  of  life  in  the 
open,  and  frequent  visions  of  snow-capped 
mountains  and  mountain  lakes. 

Any  one  with  even  the  slightest  pen- 
chant for  trips  of  exploration  will  be  fired 
with  the  enthusiastic  longing  to  "go  and 
do  likewase."  The  highest  praise  is  given 
tO  the  ponies  who  form  such  an  important 
part  of  the  equipment,  and  the  author 
credits  them  with  rate  and  logical  sagacity. 

After  a  perusal  of  these  fascinating 
pages,  we  feel  like  echoing  the  author's 
toast:  "Here's  to  a  life  of  unnumbered 
summers  in  the  mountains,  with  stars 
above  by  night,  sunshine  and  soft  winds  by 
day,  with  the  music  of  the  waters  at  our 
banquet." 

Wilkinson,  Wilha'.-i  Cleaver.  Daniel  Webster — 
A  Vindication,  with  Other  Historical  Essays.  8vo, 
pp.  41'J.    New  York:   Funk  &  Wagnahs  Company. 

Readers  wiU  be  glad  to  meet  with  Pro- 
fessor Wilkinson's  clear  and  eloquent  vindi- 
cation of  the  greatest  of  American  orators. 
He  has  grace  and  daring  enough  to  clear 
Webster,  even  from  the  aspersions  called 
forth  by  his  Fugitive-Slave-Law  speech. 
His  private  character  is  also  shown  in  its 
true  hght.  Webster  was  not  only  a  great 
but  a  good  man,  good  both  in  public  and 
in  private  hfe.  The  other  essays  are  on 
Rome,  Erasmus,  and  Paul  of  Tarsus. 

Professor  Wilkinson  makes  a  good  and 


A  Wholesiiino  Tonic 
IlnrKriii  (I'M   %rhl   l'lio>|>hate 

Quickly  relieves  that  feelincr  of  exkaustlon  due  to 
summer  heat,  overworli  or  ins^omnia. 


ae  en  adequate  income 
for  his  family. 

It  is  equally  sad  to  see  the  work  of  a  man  who 
has  left  his  family  a  comfortable  maintenance 
brought  to  naught  by  the  wife's  inexperience 
or  ihe  folly  or  misconduct  of  others. 

What  relief  from  anxiety  to  know  that  you 
have  provided  for  your  wife  and  children  a 
certain  and  definite  income  that  cannot  be 
lost  or  diminished. 

At  a  cost  of  practically  5 1  cents  a  day  (age 
35)  THE  TRAVELERS  GUARAN- 
TEED LOW  COST  MONTHLY  IN- 
COME POLICY  provides  an  income  of  S50 
a  month  for  twenty  years.  At  a  slightly. larger 
cost,  $50  a  month  for  life.  1  he  policy  will 
not  lapse  if  you  become  unable  to  pay  the 
premium  in  consequence  of  total  and  perma- 
nent disability  from  accident  or  disease. 
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strong  point  when  he  says  that  Webster 
had  his  eye  fixt  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  Union  as  a  far  more  important  matter 
than  abolition.  The  former  was  essential, 
the  latter  merely  incidental,  to  the  national 
life.  Without  a  united  country  abolition 
would  have  proved  a  curse  instead  of  a 
blessing.  Yet  by  his  defense  and  advocacy 
of  the  Union,  Webster  actually  paved  the 
way  for  emancipation.  To  quote  this 
author's  words: 

"With  the  Union  divided  slavery  would 
have  been  more  cruel,  more  resistant,  more 
stable  than  before.  The  decree  of  Emancipa- 
tion, the  fact  of  Emancipation  was  far 
more  truly  the  work  of  Webster  than  it 
was  the  work  of  the  antislavery  agitators. 
Emancipation  was  an  incident  of  the  war 
for  the  Union,  as  emancipation  was  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  have  been  a  peaceful 
fruit  of  union  if  the  war  had  been  averted." 

This  is  the  just  verdict  of  a  clear  and 
sagacious  mind.  The  vindication  of  Web- 
ster's private  character  is  equally  well  set 
forth.  The  great  orator  never  became  the 
object  of  calumny,  we  read,  until  he  was 
sixty-eight  years  of  age.  The  scandal  was 
started  by  Mrs.  Swisshelm,  as  she  herself 
confest,  "all  from  a  conscientious  desire 
to  do  what  she  mig^t  to  help  on  the  good 
cause  of  abolition."  After  piling  up  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  with  palpable  •  impartial- 
ity, the  author  concludes:  "The  charges 
against  Webster's  personal  character  are 
baseless;  iteration,  'damnable  iteration,'  if 
ever  there  was  such,  is  the  ground  on  which 
they  rest."  Hereafter  those  who  study  the 
life  of  Webster  and  the  movements  which 
led  to  the  Civil  War  will  find  Professor 
Wilkinson's  "Vindication"  indispensable 
to  the  attainment  of  correct  views  on  the 
subject. 

.  winter,  Nevin  O.  Argentina  and  Her  People  of 
To-day  Decorated  Cloth,  12rno,  pp.  418.  Illus- 
trated.   L.  C.  PaKe  &  Co.    $3. 

An  encj'clopedic  book  on  the  subject  by 
a  writer  who  has  been  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  has  added  to  his  own  observa- 
tions much  from  recent  statistical  sources. 
As  the  latest  and  fullest  book  on  its  subject 
it  will  be  valuable  for  reference,  and  es- 
pecially instructive  to  our  exporters,  who 
are  here  told  again,  and  forcibly,  what  they 
have  heard  so  many  times  before — that  the 
reason  why  England  and  Germany  and 
Spain  get  so  much  larger  a  share  of  trade 
in  articles  that  the  United  States  might 
furnish  to  Argentine  as  well — and  ofttn 
far  better — is  that  the  American  manufac- 
turers are  so  careless  in  filhng  orders  and 
so  heedless  as  to  proper  methods  of  pack- 
ing. The  book  is  full  of  excellent  photo- 
graphic illustrations,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents a  great  stack  of  rolls  of  German 
print-paper,  each  roll  protected  by  strips 
of  wood  under  iron  bands.  The  author 
says  newspaper  publishers  averred  that 
they  preferred  North  American  paper,  but 
the  mills  insisted  upon  sending  it  unpro- 
tected and  the  loss  by  tearing  and  moisture 
was  too  great  to  be  borne. 

Wlnterburn,  Florence  Hull.  Vacation  Hints. 
ICmo,  pp.  94.  New  York:  Fifth  Ave.  iBook  Co 
50  cents. 

Wo:f.  L.  n.  (D.D.).  Missionary  Heroes  of  the 
l.utlieran  Church.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  246. 
Philadelphia:  Lutheran  Publishing  Society.  76 
cents  net. 

WrlKht,  Chester  Whitney.  Wool-Growing  an 
the  Tariff.  A  Study  in  the  F.conomic  History  o 
the  United  States.  8vo,  pp.  :562.  Boston-  Houen 
ton  Mifflin  Co.     $2  net. 


There  Is  a  Church 
In  Which  No  Wedding 
Or  Funeral  Can  Be  Held 

In  which  a  Germon  is  never  preached:  which  has 
no  minister:  no  organ:  no  altar.  Yet  people  from 
all  over  the  world  come  to  the  church  and  love 
it  and  speak  of  it  with  gratitude.  It  was  all 
the  idea  of  one  woman. 

No  one  can  read  of  this  church  but  feels  that  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous thought  here. 

Oddly  enough,  the  church  has  hardly  been  written  of.  That 
is  why  the  story,  by  the  man  who  knows  it  better  than  any 
one  else,  strikes  one  with  such  a  fresh  interest. 

It  is  in  the  August  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

For  1 5  Cents  You  Have  It 


A  Woman  Refused  to 
Marry  a  Man 

Yet  she  loved  him :  she  loves  him  today.  And  it  was 
all  because  she  found  she  couldn't  sit  in  a  room  with 
him  except  on  a  sofa  beside  him.  But  she  believes  she 
avoided  the  Divorce  Court.  And  she  sees  there  are 
scores  of  folks,  some  engaged  and  some  married,  who 
should  do  or  should  have  done  v/hat  she  did. 

She  feels  nov/  she  has  found  an  "insurance  against 
divorce:"  she  even  calls  it  "my  cure  for  divorce."  It 
is  a  point  of  view  on  marriage  that  is  unusual  but 
marveloucly  true. 

It  is  worth  reading:  this  Vv'oman's  story.  She  tells  it 
herself  It  is  called  "Why  I  Did  Not  Marry:  and 
Why  I  Think  Some  Other  Folks  Shouldn't,  Either." 

It  is  in  the  August  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

For  15  Cents  You  Have  it 
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YOU  can  live  out  of 
doors  in  your  Detroit 
Electric  these  summer 
days. 

It  will  take  you  anywhere 
without  a  car — it's  so  safe — 
so  sure — so  easy  to  drive. 

You  revel  in  its  soft  cushions, 
its  unequalled  roominess;  rich 
beauty;  drawing-room  per- 
fection of  appointment. 

Queen  of  town  and  suburban 
cars — the  car  for  a// the  family. 

Our  special  Chainless  Direct 
Shaft  Drive  is  si/enf  and  surr — 
saves  power.  No  concealed 
chains. 

Batteries— Edison,  nickel  and 
steel,  Ironclad,  Detroit  or 
Exide  lead — Edison  and  Iron- 
clad at  additional  cost. 

Pneumatic  or  Motz  Cushion 
Tires. 


Anderson  Electric 
Car  Company 

437  Clay  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Branches:  New  York,  Broadway  at  80th  St.; 
Chicago,  2416  Michigan  Ave.;  Kansas  City, 
Buffalo,  Cleveland.  Minneapolis  tnd  Brooklyn 


CRUDOL 

Nature's  Hair  Tonic 

Crude  Oil  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  natural 
hair  grower 

CRUDOL 

is  crude  oil  made  pleasant  to  use. 

THE  One  application  produces  surprising  resulls. 
CRUDOL  CRUDOL  removes  dandruff,  feeds  the 
rnMPiNY  scalp  and  nourishes  the  hair  roots,  pro- 
7^,  n        .  moling  luxuriant  growth  o(  fluffy 

1773  Broadway  hair.     There  is  no  alcohol 

New   York  City  in  Crudol.     CRUDOL 

Getitlemen:  —  En-  's  sold  in  25c.  and 

closed  find in  50c.  tubes- 

stamps  for  tube  of  CRUDOL.  THE  CRUDOL 

Name COMPANY 

IJJSBVav 
A  J  J  ^v-w  York 

Address 

My  Druggist  is 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

WHY    MAYOR    GAYNOR    WALKS 

1  A  7HILE  Presid^Mit  Taft  takes  his  exer- 
^  *  else  on  the  golf  links,  Mayor  Gaynor 
gets  about  the  same  result,  and  quite  as 
much  fun,  out  of  a  peaceful  stroll  over  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  each  morning  and  night. 
For  sixteen  years  he  has  done  this  and 
proposes  to  do  it  at  least  that  many  more. 
Since  his  injury  by  a  would-be  assassin  he 
has  sometimes  had  to  make  the  trip  by 
ear,  but  he  prefers  to  walk.  The  duties  of 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  interfere  with 
tliis  pastime,  nor  have  any  of  the  more 
arduous  tasks  connected  with  the  Mayoral- 
ty. "Why,"  said  Mayor  Gaynor  recently 
to  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Eveninci  PosI: 

"When  1  l)e<^anie  Mayor  I  simply  contin- 
ued my  walking.  ...  I  walk  for  health, 
and  also  for  the  joy  of  walking. 

"I  have  for  many  years  done  my  prin- 
cipal work  while  walking.  As  a  judge  I 
framed  my  decisions  and  opinions  in  my 
mind  while  walking.  1  can  think  best 
while  walking,  and  then  I  can  come  in  and 
sit  down  and  write  offhand  the  whole 
subject.  But  let  me  say  again  that  I  am 
no  scientific  walker,  altho  I  take  long  walks. 

"  I  ])refer  to  walk  alone  and  think.  I  do 
not  hurry;  I  just  go  along  at  my  leisure. 
It  is  true,  now  and  then  .some  one  comes 
alongside  of  me  and  thinks  the  gait  is  not 
a  very  leisurely  one,  but  to  me  it  is  leisurely 
because  I  am  u.sed  to  it.  I  do  not  see  why 
many  or  most  people  do  not  walk  to  and 
from  their  business  every  day.  A  man 
wrote  me  a  letter  that  it  was  all  a  <'r\'  well 
for  me  to  do  it,  but  that  his  business  was 
two  miles  away  from  his  house.  1  wrote 
him  back  thai  mine  was  over  three.  There 
is  a  feeling  of  independence  and  freedom 
when  you  are  walking,  and  yoin-  l>lood 
warms  up  and  flows  freely,  and  your  body 
becomes  purified.  As  I  walk  over  the 
bridge  every  night  and  see  the  cars  j)acked 
with  anemic  young  men  and  women,  some 
of  them  with  cigarets,  I  can  not  help 
pitying  them.  Why  do  they  not  get  out 
and  walk  and  make  their  bodies  ruddy  and 
healthy?  Some  of  them  look  out  of  the 
car  windows  and  ])oint  at  me  as  tho  1 
was  a  curiosity  because  1  walk.  1  think 
they  are  curiosities  because  they  ride  and 
injure  themselves  with  the  foul  air  of  the 
ears. 

"  It  is  with  my  walking  as  with  my  being 
a  disciple  of  Epictetus.  Diiring  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Mayoralty,  while  every  abus(> 
and  lie  was  being  heaped  upon  me,  I  cas- 
ually remarked  in  one  of  my  sp(>eches  that 
what  another  saith  of  thee  concerneth  more 
him  who  saith  it  than  it  concerneth  thee, 
as  Epictetus  .says.  This  seemed  to  aston- 
ish the  whole  journalistic  fraternity  in  New 
York  City,  as  tho  they  had  never  heard 
of  Epictetus  before.  My  walking  seemed 
to  astonish  them  in  the  same  way 

"I  used  to  be  a  horseback  rider,  but 
you  have  to  keep  that  up  or  else  drop  it 
altogether,  and  you  (-an  not  always  have 
time  for  it.  Besides,  it  is  a  rather  violent 
exercise.     I  do  not  think  1  know  any  one 


GREAT  liKAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famoas." 


What's  the  Ancestry  of  Your  Pipe? 

Vou  know  a  pipe  has  "family" — just  the  same 
as  a  human.  And  on  this  depends  its  in- 
tegrity of  service. 

Begin  tracing  pipe  ancestry  and  you'll  find 
tliat  the  thoroughbred  of  pipes  is  the 


Briar 


Made  in 
England 


Pipe 


Awarded  Grand  Piix 
Franco-British  COS'  i 
Bru9Sel5('10)Expos'ns. 


Here  is  a  three-generation  pipe  that  enjoved  the 
preference  of  our  great-grandfathers— and  we  all  know 
that  Miy  k>teu< pipes. 

Nineteen  eleven  sees  the  same  rigid  care  in  BBB 
pipe-making  as  existed  many  years  ago.  The  same 
three  years  aged  and  mellowed  briar  is  modelled  into 
the  same  faultless  bowls.  The  same  three  series  of 
rigid  inspections  are  employed.  And  the  same  aver- 
age of  more  than  two-thirds  the  product  is  denied 
the  BBH  stamp,  because  of  some  minute  flaw. 
That's  the  reason  why  every  American  should— as  does 
every  Englishmaii-who-kjiows — refuse  a  pipe  unless 
it  bears  that  famous  mark  of  pipe  aristocracy — BBB. 

All  Styles -All  Prices 

BBB  pipfs  ai«'  mati«-  in  Kn^I.intl  an-l  ^^Id  in  every  coun- 
try in  the  world.  If  your  town  lias  none,  send  us  your 
dealer's  name  on  a  postal.   We'll  ^'et-  that  you  are  supplied. 

Adolph  Fraokau  &  Co..  Ltd.,  n9  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


All  Garages 

W.  p.  Fuller  *  Co. 


All^Deah 


^^an  Prmncisco.  C«I. 
A^fenta 


Makes  the 
Looks  Outlast 
the  Car 


WHY  is  it  a  brand  new 
car    grows    dtill    so 
quickly  t       The    reason    is    soap. 
Just    water  — washes  off  the    mud  and 
dulls  the  varnish. 

Ordinary  soap,  full  of  alkali,  takes  off 
the  grease  and  eats  little,  fine  pin  holes 
in  the  i)aint.      (iood-by  paint. 

Mobo 

Auto  Cleanser 

is  just  soap— but  it  is  pure  soap  made  from 
linseed  oil.  It  is  a  paint  and  varnish  food.  It 
brings  out  the  gloss.  It  dissolves  grease  and 
dirt  and  absorbs  them  into  its  rich,  fluffy 
lather.  All  you  needtokeepyour  car  young  in 
looks  is  a  pail  of  water,  a  sponge  and  iMobo. 
Sold  by  all  supply  dealers  in  cans,  half  bar- 
rels and  barrels. 

Our  hi.i.l<li't  "  Hinv  to  keep  an  Auto 
I'lean  and  briirlit,"  contains  soap  paint 
andvariiisli  sense,  free  for  a  postal  and 
nanii-  "f  VMnr  'iftil'^r. 

JOHN  T.  STANLEY 

Maker  of  Fine  Snaps 

642  West  30tli  St ,  New  fork  fity 
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who  has  got  a  dividend  out  of  it.  Then  I 
drove  for  years.  Out  of  that  I  really  got 
nothing.  The  street  car  I  always  abomi- 
nated. They  used  to  have  stoves  in  them, 
and  now  they  heat  them  by  electricity, 
and  the  air  becomes  foul.  Some  people 
write  to  me  complaining  that  the  cars  are 
too  cold.     They  ought  to  be  made  to  walk. 

"You  ask  me  the  best  time  for  walking. 
"The  best  time  is  in  the  sun  in  fall  and  win- 
ter; but,  if  you  can  not  walk  then,  the  best 
time  is  whenever  you  can  walk.  Of  course, 
if  you  walk  home  at  night  during  the  long 
winter  months,  you  walk  after  dark.  Morn- 
ing walking  is  very  refreshing. 

"Yes,  the  walking  of  men  like  Weston 
does  much  good  by  example.  It  starts 
other  peopki  walking. 

"In  the  country,  the  best  companion  for 
a  walk  is  a  dog.  A  half-dozen  dogs  is  bet- 
ter yet. 

"No,  you  do  not  want  any  book  while 
you  are  walking.  You  want  to  think.  In 
the  country  you  can  loiter  about.  You  do 
not  need  to  walk  fast,  and  should  not  do 
so. 

"  Observe  nature.  When  you  come  to 
a  barn-yard,  go  in  and  see  the  pigs  and 
fowls  and  the  cows.  Climb  a  fence  now 
and  then,  and  go  into  the  fields  and  look 
at  the  crops  or  the  (;attle.  I  know  of  no 
place  where  there  is  more  philosophy  than 
in  a  barn-yard.  You  can  learn  much  from 
animals.  Within  their  circle.  \\\ey  know 
much  more  than  we  do.  Some  of  them 
see  and  hear  things  that  we  are  incapable 
of  seeing  and  hearing.  Very  fe^w  animals 
improve  by  age.  A  little  pig  a  day  old 
knows  as  much  as  his  mother,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  a  calf  or  a  colt. 

"I  do  not  like  to  walk  in  a  park.  I  hate 
the  roads  and  walks  in  parks.  I  do  not 
like  winding  roads.  I  like  to  .see  where 
I  am  going.     Crooked  roads  are  irksome. 

"You  want  to  know  what  about  moun- 
tain-climbing. 1  have  done  some  of  that 
in  this  eounti-y,  and  in  Switzerland,  but 
1  do  not  recommend  it.  The  Jieart  should 
not  be  abnormally  taxed.  Of  course,  if 
your  weight  is  in  your  favor  you  can  do 
some  climbing.  I  went  down  the  other 
day  and  walked  up  ten  flights  to  the  top 
of  the  building  where  the  terrible  fire  was, 
as  I  wanted  to  see  the  floors  which  were 
burned  out.  If  you  want  to  test  your 
heart,  just  walk  up  ten  flights  without 
stopping.  If  you  can  do  it  you  are  all 
right,  no  matter  what  your  age  is. 

"Yes,  I  regret  the  falling-off  in  bicycling. 
1  enjoyed  it  for  years,  and  it  did  ine  a 
world  of  good.  If  people  will  not  walk,  1 
would  advi.se  them  to  ride  the  bicycle.  It 
will  renew  their  lives.  Thej'  will  be  so 
changed  in  a  month  that  they  will  be 
astonished. 

"What  nation,  you  ask,  gets  the  most 
out  of  walking.  The  English.  They  are 
great  walkers.  When  I  go  to  London  I 
love  to  just  stand  and  see  them  walking 
down  into  London  in  companies  in  the 
morning.  The  sight  is  inspiring  to  me. 
They  walk  in  from  miles  around.  Here 
people  are  afraid  to  walk  a  mile.  The 
greatest  rapid-transit  facilities  in  the  w^orld 
are  right  hen;  in  our  American  cities,  not- 
withstanding all  the  grumbling  that  is  go- 
ing on. 

"  Wherever  you  are  h(>re  in  the  city  of 
New  York  you  have  a  street  car  at  your 
elbow.  The  result  is  that  everybody  rides 
and  that  almost  nobody  walks.  This  is 
harmful." 


The  Howard  Watch 

w 


hen  the  U.  S.  Battle- 
ship "Maine"  was 
sunk  in  Havana  Har- 
bor, Admiral  Sigsbee's 
HOWARD  Watch  went 
down  with  it. 

It  lay  in  sea  water  for  five  days 
— was  recovered  by  a  navy  diver — 
and  today  it  varies  less  than  ten 
seconds  a  month,  which  is  a  ratio 
of  one  second  in  260,000.  Admiral 
Sigsbee  has  carried  his  HOWARD 
Watch  since  1868.  It  has  cruised  in 
eighteen  vessels  of  the  U.  S.  Navy — 
over  a  distance  of  Two  Hundred  and 
Eighty-eight  Thousand  miles. 


It  has  set  the  standard  time  in 
taking  observations  for  navigating 
— where  a  few  seconds'  error  may 
spell  disaster  to  the  ship.  A  service 
so  exacting  that  even  the  ship's 
chronometers  have  to  be  checked 
up  in  every  port. 

A  HOWARD  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

Ttie  price  of  each  HOWARD  is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached 
— from  the  17-jewel  tdouble  roller  escape- 
ment) in  a  "Jas.  Boss"  or  "Crescent"  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40.  to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14K 
solid  gold  case  at  $150. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOW- 
ARD Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler 
in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a 
good  nnan  to  know 


Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log 
of  the  HOWARD  Watch,"  relating  to  the  history  of 
his  own  HOW^ARD.  You'll  enjoy  it.  Drop  us  a 
post   card,    Dept.  O,      and    we'll   send    you  a   copy. 

E.    HOWARD   WATCH    WORKS,    Boston,    Mass. 


400% 


PROFIT    MADE    WITH  A    'LONG' 

POPCORN  GRISPETTE  MACHINE 

Does  that  sound 
good  to  you  ? 


Every  nickel  brings  almost  4  cents  protit.  Best  season  just  at 
hand.  Vou  can  make  lots  of  money  this  Summer  and  Fall  at  Fairs, 
Parks,  Summer  Resorts,  Amusement  Halls,  Circuses,  etc.  Or, 
stay  in  your  own  town — rtnt  a  snuU  store — a  window — where  the 
people  will  pass— set  up  your  machine — sell  Crispettes — make  bii; 
money.  Crispettes  aro  fine— different  in  shape,  taste  and 
quality.  Everybody— younij  and  old  craves  them.  Sell  for  5c  a 
package — popular  price— easy  to  get  money.  Think  of  fortunes 
made  in  five  cent  propositions— 5c  and  10c  stores— moving  pictures 
— street  cars— Easy  money  to  spend— mounts  into  the  dollars— then  figrure 
what  you  can  do.  Write  me  today.  Get  full  particulars — reports 
from  others.    Act  upon  tlie  prompting  you  have — now — address 

W.  Z.  LONG.  335  High  Street,  SpHngfield,  Ohio 
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Whoa  up ! 

The  snail  is  a  record 
breaker,  beside  our 
Russian  bristles. 

They're  a  long  time 
coming  and  a  longtime 
going. 

By  the  way,  do  you 
think  that  bristles  have 
to  get  soft  and  soggy 
when  they 're  wet?  Not 
at  all.  You  can  demon- 
strate this  with  a 
Brisco-Kleanwell.  See 
how  flexible  the  bristles 
are  after  using.  That's 
why  we  send  to  Russia. 

Brisco-Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 

Sold  by  accommodating  shops 

Alfred  H.  Smith  Co. 
42  W.  33d  St.,        New  York 
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NOT  only  the  high  value  of  the  real 
estate  securing  the  First  Mortgages 
on  which  our  6%  Gold  Coupon  Bonds  are 
based,  but  also  the  long,  successful  ex- 
perience and  sound  record  of  this  Company 
afford  assurance  tliat  these  Bonds  which 
we  furnish  are  most  desirable  investments. 
$100.00  and  ^500.00  denominations. 

Write  for  Booklet  "B." 

THE  TROPICAL  BUILDING  & 
INVESTMENT  CO. 
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KEY    WEST,  FLORIDA 


F/1RISG/1RTERS 

No  Metal  Can  TouchYou 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

The  Alarm  Clock. — The  devil  was  asleep 
when  man  was  made,  but  he  awoke  before 
woman  was  completed. — Life. 


Merciless. — "Does  this  hobble  skirt  do 
me  justice.  Father?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear.  Justice  without 
mercy." — Life. 


Revision. — Suitor — "  I  am  afraid  that 
I  am  not  worthy  enough  for  your  daughter. ' ' 

PARENT — "  IBosh!  The  point  nowadays 
is,  Are  you  worth  enough  for  her?  " — 
Judge. 


Crafty. — "  What  does  the  veterinary 
surgeon  next  door  advise  for  your  pet  lap 
dog's  sickness?  " 

"  He  forbids  my  playing  the  piano." — 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


On  Second  Washing. — "  I've  just  washed 
out  a  suit  for.  my  little  boy — and  now  it 
seems  too  tight  for  him." 

"  He'll  fit  it  all  right,  if  you'll  wash  the 
boy." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Answered. — "  Why  do  you  put  the  hair 
of  another  woman  on  your  head  ? "  he 
asked  severely. 

"  Why  do  you,"  she  replied  sweetly, 
"  put  the  skin  of  another  calf  on  your 
feet?" — Suburban  Life. 


A  Simple  Twist  of  the  Wrist. — "-You 
know  Jones,  who  was  reputed  so  rich? 
Well,  he  died  the  other  day,  and  the  only 
thing  he  left  was  an  old  Dutch  clock." 

"  Well,  there's  one  good  thing  about  it; 
it  won't  be  much  trouble  to  wind  up  his 
estate." — Sacred  Heart  Review. 


First  Aid. — A  little  lad  was  desperately 
ill,  but  refused  to  take  the  medicine  the 
doctor  had  left.  At  last  his  mother  gave 
him  up.  "  Oh,  my  boj'^  will  die;  my  boy 
will  die,"  she  sobbed. 

But  a  voice  spoke  from  the  bed,  "  Don't 
cry,  mother.  Father'U  be  home  soon  and 
he'll  make  me  take  it." — Wom.an'a  Home 
Companion. 


Complimentary. — It  was  at  the  private 
theatricals,  and  the  young  man  wished  to 
compliment  his  hostess,  saying: 

"  Madam,  you  played  your  part  splen- 
didly.    It  fits  you  to  perfection." 

"  I'm  afraid  not.  A  young  and  pretty 
woman  is  needed  for  that  part,"  said  the 
smiling  hostess. 

"  But,  madam,  you  have  positively 
proved  the  contrary." — Boston  Transcript. 


Philosophic. — He — "  Whenever  I  borrow 
money  I  go  to  a  pessimist." 

She—"  Why?  " 

He — "  Because  a  pessimist  never  ex- 
pects to  get  it  back  again." — Winnipeg 
Tribune. 


Attainment. — "  Were  any  of  your  boyish 
ambitions  ever  realized?  "  asked  the  senti- 
mentalist. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  practical  person. 
"When  my  mother  used  to  cut  my  hair  I 
often  wished  I  might  be  bald-headed." — 
Washington  Star. 


An  All  American  Product' 
for  all  Anierieans 


•The  World's  Best   Table  Watet^"\\ 


In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  only 


_^r^..^j\ 


Whitman  Saddles 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  are  known 
the  World  over  and  ridden  on  by  the  most  • 
discriminating  people.  Comfort  to  the 
horse  and  an  elegant,  secure  seat  to  the 
rider  are  special  features  of  this  famous 
saddle.  We  are  the  exclusive  makers  of  "  the 
Wlutman  "  and  furnish  complete  Equestrian  Otdfits 
from  "  Saddle  to  .S/iiir."     1  Itustratcd  Catalogiif  free. 

The  Mehlbach  .<=ad(II:  Co.,  104  Chambers   Street,  New  York 


THREE  Custom-Made  Shirts  <>!!? 
I  Will  Make  You  for  Only  S>^ 

Made  from   yonr  own  measure.      Of  fine  Madras,  Oxfords. 
Cheviots  and  Percales      175  samples  to  select  from. 

If  the  shirts  are  not  satisfactory  I  will  return  your  money. 
Send  for  clippings  and  self-measuring  blanks.   Also  for  my 
Men's  Furnishing   Catalogue,   which  contains  a  diagram 
showing  how  to  tie  the  various  styles  of  men's  Cravats. 
Hi-ferencfS—Auti  Katinnal  Bank  in  Trmj. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW.  289  River  St..  Troy    N    Y. 


Pat.  P.ndingr 


Ideal  Folding  BATHTUB 

For  luiuses  without  tul)-,  Clin  p 

ers,  sportsmen,  coul  water  flat>. 

J  use  in  liny  room.lit-'ht.  laet*.  \eHrs, 

Write  forL'^w  introMurtory  offpr 

i^.  i\.  Y.  R«TH  mrc  ro.. 
iu:t  Chambers  St.,  K.  V. 


HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID  FOR 

MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS 


giie.    Comedy, 
Write  for  Circular  of  In- 


No  diali 


Only  bare  plots  wanted 

Drama  and  Western. 

structions.    Quick  action  guaranteed. 

LUBIN  MFG.  CO.,  2CC0  Inciara  Ave.,  Philadelphia.  Pa 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

We  deal  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds. 
the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

Write  today  for  our  select  list. 

Ul— ^IM     &     CO.,     Ban  leers 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicat^o 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


Wo  i.ifaii  ji  l).\i:STII».r(||'l)tl'Llt'ArOK, 
with  **  Dansco"  OiI»*d  Linen  BbcU  nei:» 
tivp  roll,  tliat  idtal  iissistant.  rIwsv!- 
rrady  when  yo  i  want  to  quickly  nisk»> 
100  Copies  from  \\x\  Written  and  R*» 
Copies  from  TvpewTittrn  Orig-in.il 
Coin  plot  p  Dnplirator  roets  #•»♦ 
but  w-  don't  wniit  your  nioner 
nntil  yon  nrr  siitisfifd  ti)at  it  is.'ill 
ri'  t'l.  Mi^  if  vnn  no  int«Tcsted just 
writp  to  Bend  it  on  10  Dots*  Trial  Withont  Ooposlt, 
FFXIX  P.  lUFS  nrrPICATOR  CO..  Onn*  Rlrtp^  in  Jobs  8t-N.  T. 


Oiir  readers  r.re  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  T>iGEftT  when  writliiu  Xd  advertisers. 
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An  American  Query. — Stories  continue 
to  conic  in  of  the  doings  of  Americans 
during  the  Coronation.  Every  American 
goes  sight-seeing  and  as  one  of  the  con- 
ducted trips  drove  past  (Jrosvenor  House 
the  guide  pointing  it  out  said: 

"  That  is  the  town  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Westminster,  one  of  our  largest  landed 
proprietors." 

A  pretty  girl  on  the  second  seat  looked 
up  in  sudden  enthusiasm. 

"  Oh!  "  she  cried.  "  Who  landed  him?  " 
—Tit-Bits. 


Not  Too  Healthy. — Client — "  Before 
we  decide  on  the  house,  my  husband  asked 
me  to  inquire  if  the  district  is  at  all  un- 
healthy." 

House  Agent — "  Er — what  is  your 
husband's  profession,  madame?  " 

Client — "  He  is  a  physician." 

House  Agent — "  Hum — er — well,  I'm 
afraid  truth  compels  me  to  admit  that 
the  district  is  not  too  healthy." — London 
Opinion. 

FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

July  23. — A  Missouri  State  Convention  meets  at 
Jefferson  City  and  unanimously  elects  a  Union 
cdtiairman. 

July  24. — Heavy  offers  of  men  are  made  to  the 
Government  by  wire  from  all  parts  of  the 
North.     By  noon  80,000  men  are  accepted. 

July  25. — Robert  Toombs  resigns  as  Confederate 
Secretary  of  State. 

July  20. — Fort  Fillmore,  N.  M.,  is  surrendered  to 
the  Confederates. 

July  28. — The  capture  of  four  prizes  by  Con- 
federate privateers  is  reported  at  New  Or- 
leans. 
A  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  victory  at  Man- 
assas is  celebrated  throughout  the  Confed- 
erate States. 

July  29. — Four  vessels  of  the  Potomac  flotilla 
have  a  brush  with  a  Confederate  battery  at 
Aquia  Creeli,  Va. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

Julv  8. — The;  report  of  Castro's  return  to  Vene- 
zuela is  coniirmcd. 

July  10. — Ru.ssia  informs  Germany  that  she  Is 
in  harmony  with  trance  on  the  Morocco 
question. 

Donncstic 

Washington 

July  0. — Senator  Works  of  California  in  the 
Senate  odijosos  the  National  Healtli  Dopart- 
ment  Bill  and  defends  Christian  Science. 

July  7. — A  treaty  abolishing  pelagic  sealing  for 
a  term  of  fifteen  years  is  signed  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  roprasentatives  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  Japan. 

July  8. — The  Cummins  amendment  to  the  Reci- 
procity BiU  is  defeated  in  the  Senate. 

July  9. — Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  an- 
nounces an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  rural 
ft'ee-dellvery  carriers. 

July  10. — Investigation  into  the  Controller 
Bay  land  grant  is  begun  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee. 

July  12. — Senator  Bailey's  Free  List  amend- 
ment, to  the  Reciprocity  Bill  is  defeated  in 
the  Senate. 

July  13. — Senators  La  Follette  and  Brisfow  at- 
tack the  Canadian  Reciprocity  agreement 
and  President  Taffs  course  in  connection 
with  It. 

General 

July  6. — The  International  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  begins  at  Atlantic  City  with  an 
attendance  of  over  25,000. 

July  11.— Tho  Georgia  legislature,  on  a  vote 
taken  m  both  hou.sos,  agrees  upon  Gov.  Hoko 
Smith  to  succeed  the  late  United  States  Sena- 
tor A.  S.  Clay. 

Twelve  arc  killed  and  manv  injured  when  the 
Federal  Express  is  wrecked  at  Bridgeport 
Conn. 


WTiy  inch  along  like  an  old  inchworm  with  that  antiquated  hand  spacing  of  the  type- 
writer carriage  when  you  can  go  right  to  the  spot  with  a  single  touch  on  a  Column 
Selector  key  of  the  model  10 

Remington 

The  Remington  Column  Selector  is  the  great- 
est of  all  recent  typewriter  improvements.  It 
enables  the  operator  instantly  to  place  the 
carriage  where  she  wills,  skipping  as  many 
columns  as  she  wills.  By  eliminating  the 
hand  spacing  of  the  carriage  it  saves  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  labor  according  to 
the  work  to  be 
done. 


And  this  Is  only  one 
of  a  score  of  nota- 
ble improvements 
on   the    model    10 

VISIBLE 
Remington 

Remington 

Typewriter 

Company 

(Incort>orated) 


meacan 
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GRAND  CRUISE  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

at  a  minimum  cost  of  $6  per  day  is  cheaper 
than  staying  at  home.      Itinerary  includes 

Madeira,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  SettlemenU, 
Java,  Philippine*,  China,  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands  and  Over- 
land American  Tour,  Inland  Excursions  and  side  trips. 

Optional  tours  of  17  days  in  India,  14  days  in  Japan. 

Two  cruises  on  the  Magnificient  5.  S.Cleveland  (17,000 
tons),  each  of  110  days  duration.  From  New  York, 
Oct.  21,  1911.    From  San  Francisco,  Feb.  6,  1912. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make 
your    reservations. 


1 


U~ 


-r: 


r^'-s^?; 


The  finest,  most  com- 
prehensive pleasure 
trip    ever    offered. 

Cost  including  all  necessary  ^CCA 
expenses  afloat  and  ashore,  yOOv 

and  up. 

ANNUAL  EVENT  "Around  the  World 
Cruises  "  in  October,  1913,  and  Febru- 
ary 1913.  Hy  the  larcc  Cruising  Steamship 
Victoria  Luiee. 

Sin  J  for  Illtatralfd  EooUtt 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN   LINE 

41-43  Broadway  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digkst  when  writing  to  advertlsera. 
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July  %-2,  1911 


Travel  and  Pesorr  Dirccfory 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


EUROPE 


Six  months  leisurely  travel  de  Luxe. 
4ilth  Aiiiiu  1  beri.  s  Tours  leave  Sail 
■•'i-»iicisc»,  IVcstboiiiKi,  Aut;.  22, 
Seiit.  6.  19.  Uct.  4.  Leave  \ew  York. 
K:istl>ounil,  Nov.  4.  28,  J.m.  6.  Soiitli- 
bouiMl  inclodiiig  South  Africii.  New  Ze:i- 
land,  Tasm.iDin,  Austriiiia,  etc.,f>ov.  1. 

Tours  for  liite  Summer  and 
Full.  Complete  range  of 
loutes  and  fares. 

HDICMT  Annual  series  of  Hich  Class 
UniLlll  Tours.  Departures  Nov.  30. 
Dec.  2,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar.  Itinernries 
include  all  of  interest  in  £gypt.  Holy 
Land,  Levant,  eic. 

Ttip  Ull  C  Cook's  Luxnrionssteamers 
I  nt  niLL  leave  Cairo  every  few  da.vs 
during  season.    Uahabeahs  and  private 
Bteamers  for  charter. 
Send  for  Programme  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Avenae,   N.  Y. 
Boston.   Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 

Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook's    Travellers'  Cheques  are 

tiooa  All  Over  the  IVorld. 


JUST  OUT-SUMMER  HOMES 

150Pasre  Illustrated  Rook,  with  full  information 
in  regard  to  Summer  Resorts  in  Vermont  .•viid 
shores  Lake  Cfaamplain  with  hotel,  farm  and 
Tillage  liome  accomtnodations.  Prices  $7  jut 
week  and  up.  Send  6c  stamps  for  mailing.'.  Ad- 
dressSniniiierHornes.No.  11    38-">  Broad wny.N.Y. 


W 


Us 


^'---ASHINCTON,  D.  C. 

Sights   and     Insights. "     Full.v 
illustrated.    Just  the  book   to 

use   when   visiting   the  Capital.     $1.00. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East 

23d  Street,  New  York. 


LONDON  HOTELS 


Position  unrivalled  in  LONDON 
THE 

LANGHAM  HOTEL 

Poitland  Place  and  Regent  St.,  W. 

Family  Hotel  of  the  Hig^kest  Order  in 

Fashiofiable  and  Healtky  Locality. 

Reduced   Inclusive   Terms  during 

August  and  September. 


Rpundi^^eWorld* 


SEVEN  TOURS,  four  to  twelve 
months.     Sept.,    Oct.,    and    Feb. 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Leaves  September,   another  in  Feb. 

AUSTRIA  \   TVROt,,  DOI.UMITKS 
A\D  UAL.nAriA 

Send  for  Booklets 


tcombCp 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  stean/ers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert   Fulton" 
"  Hendrick  Hudson"  and  "Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St..  N.  V.,  8:40   A.  M. 
Soiithbounil.   leave  Albany,    8:30  A.  M. 
>unil;tys  excepted. 
General  Offices.  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 


V.VIl'KKSITV       PKIXTS 

2.U00  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  oi  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
forcatalocoe.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel.  19   Trinity   PI.,  Boston. 


OOOOOOOQOQOQQOOQQOOOO 

**  The  liest  in  Travel.*^ 
snvm  .IMICItICA  und    ROITj'VD    THK 

WORI.,l>— Various  Tours, 
lO'lrliiity  l'l:iee  Itoston.  Ma.«<i. 

ooooooooooooooooooooo 


Classified    Col uiiins 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketcii  ior  nee  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  HOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  ad\'ertised  free  in  World's 
Prnsrres!;  sample  iiee. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


IDEAS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  pitent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45 Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof    of    Fortunes   in    Patents "  and  61-p. 
Guide.    Special   offer.     Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


$100  to  ?300  A  MONTH  for  35  MONTHS 
IS  YOURS  by  intelligent  application  to  our 
system  of  selling  Apple  Orchard  Bonds.  If 
you  have  selling  ability  and  a  standing  in 
your  community  and  will  devote  all  or  part 
time  to  this  enterprise,  write  for  particulars. 
Our  system  of  compensation  provides  casli 
brokerage,  together  with  monthly  commis- 
sioiis  from  installment  payments.  We  are 
selling  and  cultivating  1,300  acres  of  selected 
apple  lands  in  the  famous  Owens  River 
Valley,  California.  We  give  title  and  guaran- 
tee to  cultivate.  Orchard  Bonds  secured  by. 
land  provide  absolute  security.  Contracts 
certified  and  registered  by  strongest  Trust 
Company  on  Pacific  Coast.  Hish  class  prop- 
osition calls  for  high  grade  men.  We  give 
and  require  references. 
Aqueduct  Land  and  Orchards  Company, 
Bishop,  California. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  California. 

FOR.  WRITERS 


MSS.  ON  COMMISSION.  -Revising 
criticising,  typing.  Publishers  of  novels  and 
leading  Magazine  for  writers.  Directed  by 
successful  author.  Endorsed  by  leadingedi- 
tors.  Satisfied  clients  everywhere.  Write  for 
helpful  booklet.  Literary  Bureau,  Inc.,  813 
Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 


AVTO    SUPPLIES 


TIRES:  CASINGS  and  INNER  TUBES- 
of  various  reliable  makes  consisting  of  fac- 
tory surplus  which  we  secured  by  paying  spot 
cash  lor  large  quantities  enabling  us  to  in  turn 
offer  them  at  exceedingly  low  prices— For 
example: 


Shoes 

Tubes 

Shoes 

Tubes 

28x3. 

.  $9.75  . 

.  .  *2.80 

32x4. 

.  $17.75  . 

.  $4.75 

30.\3  . 

.  10.'25  . 

.  .    3  15 

33x4. 

.  .  18.50  . 

. .  4.90 

30x3  J 

.  13  75  . 

.  .    4.00 

34x4. 

.  19.75  . 

.  .  5.00 

3-'x3j 

.  14  50. 

.  .    4. '25 

36x4. 

..21.00. 

..5.25 

30x4. 

.  16  25  . 

.  .    450 

34x4j 

.  .  23.50  . 

.  .  5.50 

31x4. 

.  17  00. 

.  .    4.75 

36x4i 

.  24.75  . 

.  .  5.75 

All  other  sizes  at  correspondingly  low  figures. 
Send  for  our  special  price  list,  most  complete 
stock  all  fresh,  live  goods.  Any  tire  or  tube 
not  entirely  satisfactory  upon  rtceipt  can  be 
returned  and  money  promptly  refunded.  All 
orders  filled  same  day  as  received. 
TIMES  SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE   CO., 

1710-1718  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Also  1332-1334  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED 
You  can  write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail. 
No  experience  needed.  Big  demand  and  good 
pay.  Book  Free.  Ass "d  M.  P. Schools,  Room 
920,  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 


Experienced,  traveled  TUTOR  desires 
position  in  home,  or  will  tutor  boy  privately 
at  home  in  Southern  Pennsylvania  village 
Nervous  children  a  specialty.  References  ex- 
changed.   Address  W.,  co.  Literai-y  Digest. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUMTIES 


A  FIRST  FARM  MORTGAGE  is  the 
simplest  form  of  security  for  careful  inves- 
tors. Send  for  booklet  "A"  and  current  list 
of  offerings— E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  or  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WE  HAVE  ISSUED  A  BOOKLET 
entitled  "  Convenience  and  Stability  of  Our 
Mortgages."  It  contains  facts  that  interest 
those  having  money  to  invest  at  6%  and  7%. 
1 1  is  free  ;  write  for  booklet  '"  C." 
OKLAHOMA  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO. 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE— 640  acres  as  good  land  as 
Florida  affords,  on  National  Highway  New 
York  to  Jacksonville,  27  miles  from  Jackson- 
ville. A  rare  opportunity  and  will  stand 
investigating.  $10.00  per  acre;  terms  if 
desired. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  103,  Madison,  Florida. 


Mission  design 


CEND  for  our  free  Book- 

*^     let    and   see   how   an    Aldine 
Fireplace  is  suited   to  your  needs. 

You  can  get  as  much  heat  with 

one  Aldine  Fireplace  and  save  60% 

of  your  fuel  bill  as 

from  four  common 

grates. 

This  is  because  it 
is  really  a  return  draft 
stove  in  fireplace 
form.  85%  of  the 
heat  is  thrown  out  into 

the  room  instead  of  85^  being  wasted  as 

in  common  grates. 

It  can  be  set  in  any  chimney  opening  at 
half  the  cost  of  a  com- 
mon grate;  no  special 
chimney  construction  is 
necessary,  no  pipe  to  con- 
nect; extra  large  fire  pot; 
made  in  seven  patterns, 
at  prices  no  higher  than 
any  good  common  grate. 
50,000  now  in  use. 

Satisfaction    guaranteed 
or  your  money  back. 

Rathbone  Fireplace  Mfg.  Co. 
5907  Clyde  Park  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 


B  8  HOT  AID  CUMBCRS  » 
TffA T  HiATA/P  ORAWIV 
Off  T»€  ft  OOP  THPOUGH  ( 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funic  &  Wagnails  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter 


"Inquirer,"  Anderson,  S.  C — "A  discussion 
has  arisem  concerning  the  expression,  'To-morrow 
will  be  Wednesday."  A  contends  that,  as  there 
is  no  such  day  as  to-morrow,  it  is  absiu'd  and 
erroneous  to  say  'To-morrow  will  be  Wednesday." 
B  contends  that  either  is  or  uill  be  is  permissible, 
but  concludes  the  point  that  many  authorities  use 
i%  in  this  coimection.  Kindly  give  the  correct 
form  of  this  expression." 

This  matter  is  treated  as  follows  in  Vizetelly's 
"Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English":  'The  word 
to-morrou-  is  often  used  with  different  tenses,  the 
question  being  raised  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
'  to-morrow  is  tJhristmas  day "  or  '  to-morrow 
will  be  Christmas  day.'  Both  forms  are  correct. 
But,  generally,  in  u.sing  this  word,  the  supposition 
is  that  to-morrow  has  not  arrived  at  the  time  of 
spealdng,  and,  therefore,  'to-morrow  will  be 
Christmas  day'  is  preferred.  Longfellow  {Kera- 
mos,  line  331)  says:  'To-morrow  will  be  another 
day."  But  the  other  form  aLso  has  the  sanction 
of  usage,  as  the  following  quotations  will  show: 
'To-morrow,  what  delight  is  in  to-morrow!' — T. 
B.  Read.  'To-morrow  is  a  satire  on  to-day.' — 
Yoimg.  The  Bible  affords  numerous  instances  of 
the  use  of  'is.'  .  .  .  Ex.  .xxxii.  5:  'And  Aaron 
made  proclamation  and  said,  to-morrow  is  a  feast 
to  the  Lord';  ...  I  Sam.  xx.  5:  'Behold  to- 
morrow is  the  new  moon.'  .  .  .  Most  people 
would  say  'Yesterday  was  Friday.'  If  the 
thought  is  flxt  upon  the  name  of  the  day,  it  is 
better  to  use  is,  if  upon  the  time  future  it  is  better 
to  use  will  be." 


r-What  Schools 

for  the 

Boy  or  Girl? 

This  important  question  has  been 
settled  by  many  Literary  Digest 
readers  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  School  Bureau. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  private 
school  and  desire  suggestions  and  in- 
formation we  will  gladly  assist  you. 

This  service  is  rendered  impar- 
tially and  without  charge  either  to 
patron  or  school. 

Write  us,  stating  your  require- 
ments as  fully  as  possible. 

Be  particular  to  state  kind  of  school 
desired,  location  preferred,  and  price 
of  tuition. 

In  reply  we  will  advise  you  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.      Address 

The  School  Bureau 

TheljterdryDigesl 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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"ENTANGLING   ALLIANCES"  OF  PEACE 

THE  CAUTIOUS  father  of  our  country  who  earnestly 
warned  the  j'oung  Republic  against  the  danger  of 
entering  into  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations 
might  have  been  spared  some  of  his  anxiety  had  he  foreseen  that 
in  these  latter  days  the  treaty-making  power  is  chiefly  con- 
cerning itself  with  the  negotiation  of  treaties  substituting 
arbitration  for  war  and  reciprocity  for  commercial  barriers. 
Indeed,  as  many  of  the  editors  see  it,  the  god  of  war  will  soon 
find  his  feet  tangled  up  in  a  web  of  arbitration-treaties  whose 
multiplication  means  the  sure  coming  of  permanent  peace 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  When  the  British  and  Japanese 
diplomats,  in  renewing  for  ten  years  the  present  treaty  between 
their  respective  nations,  modified  it  so  that  it  could  in  no  way 
weaken,  the  proposed  British-American  arbitration  pact,  they 
set  up  "a  land-mark  of  the  progress  of  peace  and  comity  be- 
tween nations."  A  land-mark,  adds  the  Newark  A'ews,  which 
"marks  the  taking  root  of  what  is  essentially  a  new  idea  among 
the  Powers."     For, 

"The  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  was  largely  a  treaty  for  war. 
Its  modification  marks  the  beginnings  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  .  .  . 
It  is  thus  the  first  official  recognition  of  a  new  basis  of 
international  understandings.  A  treaty  primarily  for  war  is 
modified  by  a  treaty  wholly  for  peace. 

"President  Taft  can  be  given  the  honor  of  being  the  national 
Executive  who  first  gave  effective  utterance  to  this  new  basis 
of  peace.  English  officials  have  been  the  most  forward  in 
developing  it,  and  to  Great  Britain  belongs  the  credit  of  first 
making  it  an  official  part  of  the  international  life." 

Under  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  of  1905,  in  the  event  of 
war  between  America  and  Japan,  Great  Britain  might  have  been 
bound  to  turn  her  arms  against  the  United  States,  for  Article 
II,  now  qualified,  read  as  follows: 

"If,  by  reason  of  unprovoked  attack  or  aggressive  action, 
wherever  arising,  on  the  part  of  any  other  Power  or  Powers, 
either  contracting  party  should  be  involved  in  war  in  defense 
of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  interests  mentioned  in  the 
preamble  of  this  agreement,  the  other  contracting  party  will 
at  once  come  to  the  assistance  of  its  ally  and  will  conduct  the 
war  in  common  and  make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with  it." 

Such  possibility  is  a\erted  and  what  is  described  in  one 
newspaper  account  as  a  "tripartite  arbitration  arrangement" 
between  the  three  nations  is  foreshadowed  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  re^'ised  British-Japanese  treaty 
of  alliance: 

"Should  either  high  contracting  party  conclude  a  treaty  of 


general  arbitration  with  a  third  Power,  it  is  agreed  that  nothing 
in  this  agreement  shall  entail  upon  such  contracting  party  an 
obligation  to  go  to  war  with  the  Power  with  whom  such  treaty 
of  arbitration  is  in  force." 

Japan,  say  the  Tokyo  dispatches,  decided  on  this  step  only 
after  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  after  having  decided  to  petition  for  opportunity 
to  sign  the  British-American  agreement  so  as  to  make  it  triangu- 
lar. France,  too,  desires  to  draw  up  an  arbitration  treaty  with 
us,  and  a  Berlin  correspondent  writes  that  the  German  Foreign 
Office  is  seriously  considering  early  negotiations  with  Washington 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  modification  of  the  treaty  between  Japan  and  Great 
Britain  does  not  mean  a  weakening  of  that  compact,  explains 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  but  "an  infinitely  more  important 
strengthening  of  the  general  'insurance  for  peace,'  of  which 
the  arbitration  treaty  will  be  the  visible  symbol."  The  revision 
is  most  gratifying  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  first  because  it 
eliminates  any  possibility  of  war  with  Japan,  and  in  a  "second 
and  larger  sense"  because  the  "immensely  important  principle 
is  established  of  the  superiority  of  arbitration  to  alliance." 
Taking  up  this  point,  The  Tribune  continues: 

"The  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States  will  be  paramount  to  the  treaty  of  de- 
fensive alliance  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Japan. 
That  means  that  diplomacy  for  peace-making^  is  superior  to 
diplomacy  for  war-making.  The  value  of  that  to  the  world 
is  obvious.  It  is  objected,  it  is  true,  that  any  nation  might 
use  this  principle  as  a  means  of  evading  the  obligations  of  an 
ally  simply  by  making  a  treaty  of  arbitration  with  the  Power 
with  which  its  ally  was  about  to  engage  in  war.  That  seems 
largely  fantastic,  but  so  far  as  it  may  be  practical  we  should 
welcome  it  rather  than  deplore  it,  for  surelj'  no  nation  ought 
to  enter  a  war  in  which  it  has  no  heart  and  no  interest.  If  the 
result  of  this  Anglo-Japanese  example  shall  be  to  move  nations 
generally  to  forsake  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  in  favor 
of  compacts  for  the  peaceful  adjudication  or  arbitration  of 
disputes,  the  world  will  be  the  gainer." 

The  mueh-discust  question  of  the  "control"  of  the  Pacific 
is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  settle  itself,  thinks  the  Indianapolis 
New.s.  Moreover,  we  ought  soon  to  see  some  influence  on  the 
military  programs  of  the  Powers  involved.  With  war  made 
practically  impossible  among  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan,  it  seems  to  The  News  that  there  should  be 
"fewer  attacks  of  nerves."  Then,  if  Germany  comes  into  the 
agreement,  "the  reduction  of  armaments  may  no  longer  seem 
impossible  of  realization."  The  abolition  of  war  will  not,  indeed, 
take  place  to-morrow,  admits  the  New  York  Evening  Poxt.  but 
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it  insists  that  "a  much  better  world  than  the  present  will 
come  about  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  list  of  national  co- 
partnerships within  which  the  impossibility  of  war  is  assumed 
as  axiomatic."     Moreover: 

"It  must  be  a  source  of  legitimate  pride  to  Americans  that 
to  this  country  has  come  the  opportimity  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  steady  weaving  of  the  network  of  international  peace.  In 
some  quarters  the  proposed  treaty  with  Great  Britain  has  been 
denounced  as  an  artifice  on  the  part  of  Britain  to  secure  our 
aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  her  European  quarrels.  But 
when,  simultaneously,  we  enter  into  arbitration  compacts  also 
with  France  and  Germany,  it  must  be  apparent  to  any  fair- 
minded  man  that  our  role  will  not  be  to  share  in  European 
quarrels,  but,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  exert  our 
influence  for  peace.  Pledged  to  two  men  to  quarrel  with 
neither,  it  would  go  hard  if  we  could  not  do  .something  to  keep 
them  from  quarreling  between  themselves." 


abandoning  pelagic  sealing,  this  country  and  Russia  are  to  pay 
them  a  percentage  of  the  rookeries  catch.  This  is  to  be  divided 
so  that  Canada  will  get  ten  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  catch  and 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  American,  while  Japan  is  to  get  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  Russian  and  fifteen  of  the  American." 


A  similar  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
signed  at  Washington  by  representati 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan 
guaranteeing  the  preservation  of 
the  fur-seal  herds  in  the  northern 
Pacific  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  The  saving  of  the  seals 
is  in  itself  looked  upon  as  no 
mean  consummation,  but  far 
more  important  in  the  editorial 
eyes  is  the  fact  that  four  great 
nations  can  so  easily  arbitrate  a 
serious  question  which  has  been 
an  occasion  of  keen  international 
dispute  for  more  than  forty 
years.  Pelagic  sealing  is  to  stop, 
and  the  police-power  of  the  great 
nations  concerned  is  pledged  to 
prohibit  and  punish  it.  But  this 
is  incidental,  says  the  New  York 
World  : 


the    convention  recently 
ves  of  the  United  States, 
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"The  convention  would  not 
have  been  signed  if  it  alone  had 
been  considered.  In  other 
words,  the  seal  question,  while 
the  original  business  of  the  In- 
ternational Seal  Fur  Conference, 
proved  a  test  of  the  sentiment 
and  policy  of  the  foreign  Powers  concerned  respecting  future 
treaties.  The  strength  of  international  public  opinion  in  its 
insistence  for  the  establishment  of  the  world's  peace  was  con- 
sidered with  deliberation,  and  the  diplomats  were  ever  mind- 
ful of  this  consideration,  and  finally  decided  to  make  conces- 
sions to  this  strong  and  growing  sentiment." 

Between  the  killing  off  of  the  seal  herds  in  their  rookeries  at  the 
Pribilof  Islands  by  Americans,  and  their  wholesale  destruction 
at  sea  by  the  Japanese  and  Canadians,  the  day  was  already 
in  sight,  notes  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  "when  the  fur  seal  would 
be  seen  no  more  on  land  and  water."  A  conference  was  there- 
fore called  of  representatives  of  the  nations  chiefly  concerned. 
These  were,  continues  the  Brooklyn  paper  in  its  editorial  sum- 
mary of  the  results  of  the  meeting,  "the  United  States,  as  the 
largest  producer  of  seal;  Great  Britain,  as  the  only  dyer  of  the 
fur,  and  as  a  producer  through  Canada's  pelagic  sealing,  and 
Japan  and  Russia,  the  former  as  a  pelagic  sealer  and  very  small 
producer,  and  the  latter  as  the  second  producer  in  the  business." 
The  chief  points  of  the  treaty  are  thus  set  forth  by  The  Citizen  : 

"An  agreement  to  kill  no  more  seal  at  sea  for  the  coming 
fifteen  years  has  been  reached,  and,  to  prevent  the  use  of  their 
flag  by  any  one  else,  all  the  other  maritime  nations  are  to  be 
asked  to  join  in  the  agreement.  Under  it  the  United  States 
and  Russia  are  to  kill  seal  in  the  rookeries  under  restricted 
conditions  looking  to  the  preservation  of  the  race;  and,  to 
compensate  Japan  and  Canada  for  the  loss  they  will  suffer  by 


MR.   BRYAN'S  LIST 

ytLTHO  COMPARATIVELY  few  of  the  Democratic 
/-%  "presidential  possibilities"  mentioned  in  Mr.  Bryan's 
■^  -^  Commoner  have  admitted  that  they  would  accept  a 
nomination,  the  entire  number  find  themselves  confronted  with 
a  set  of  thirteen  questions  which  the  Nebraskan  insists  shall 
be  answered  before  he  will  guarantee  his  support  to  any  candi- 
date. Mr.  Bryan's  "school  session"  has  started,  because 
certain  of  the  listed  candidates  have  already  received  their 
copies  of  the  questions.  Speaker  Clark  asserts  that  the  country 
knows  where  he  stands,  and  Gov.  Woodrow  Wilson  stated  in 

an  interview  that  he  was  too 
busy  to  send  his  replies  at  pres- 
ent. Governor  Marshall,  of  In- 
diana, is  reported  to  have  com- 
plied at  once  with  Mr.  Brj-an's 
request.  The  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  quotes  a  Southern  Con- 
gressman as  saying  that  thirteen 
is  an  unlucky  number  of  queries, 
and  that  a  fourteenth  should 
be  asked  of  Mr.  Brjan  himself: 
"Will  you  support  the  man  that 
the  party  names?"  However 
this  may  be  answered,  it  is  now 
generally  assumed  that  the 
Bryan  following  in  the  party 
will  be  asked  to  support  another 
than  their  "peerless  leader." 
But  there  is  one  candidate  whom 
Mr.  Bryan  will  neither  support 
nor  mention.  He  is  Governor 
Harmon,  of  Ohio;  and  that  Mr. 
Bryan  should  set  forty  candi- 
dates against  him  establishes  a 
new  popular  ratio. 
The  candidates  mentioned  most  prominently  bj  Mr.  Bryan 
are  Governors  Folk  and  Wilson,  and  Speaker  Clark,  closely 
followed  by  Governor  Smith,  of  Georgia;  Governor  Marshall, 
of  Indiana  or  Governor  Dix,  of  New  York;  Senator  Culberson 
of  Texas;  Governor  Shafroth,  of  Colorado  or  Governor  Foss, 
of  Massachusetts;  Congressman  James,  of  Kentucky;  and 
Judge  Walter  Clark,  of  North  Carolina.  About  thirty  other 
Democrats  were  complimented  by  Mr.  Bryan. 

Mr.  Bryan's  questionary,  issued  with  the  hope  that  those 
who  receive  it  "will  pardon  the  intrusion,  which  was  caused 
by  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  true  Democracy," 
asks  for  expressions  on  "tariff  for  revenue  only";  "free  raw 
material  and  revenue  only  on  manufactured  goods";  "the 
element  of  protection  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff";  "constitu- 
tional spheres  of  the  three  Government  branches";  "the  Stand- 
ard Oil  decision  and  'unreasonable  restraint  of  trade'  ";  "repeal 
of  criminal  clause  of  Antitrust  Law";  "popular  election  of 
Senators";  "income  tax";  "independence  for  the  Philippines"; 
"publicity  of  campaign  contributions";  '"States'  rights";  "labor 
planks  of  1908,  strict  regulation  of  railroads,  the  Aldrich  cur- 
rency scheme,  asset  currency,  establishment  of  a  central  bank, 
and  a  law  compelling  banks  to  insure  depositors." 

This  list  of  questions  has  not  brought  so  much  discussion, 
however,  as  the  omission  of  Governor  Harmon's  name  in  The 
Commoner's    list    of    available    Democratic    candidates.     Mr. 
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SKNATOR     ALDRICH  8     PET. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


HANDING    IT    TO     HIM. 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


UNKIND    VIEWS    OF    PUBLIC     BENEFACTORS. 


Bryan  can  not  see  that  Governor  Harmon  belongs  in  the  political 
whirlpool  even  as  a  "last  straw,"  and  carefully  forgets  him  in 
running  over  forty  other  names.  The  reason  is  found  in  another 
article  in   The  Commoner  : 

"If  it  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Taf t  is  to  be  renominated  by  the 
Republicans,  the  Democratic  party,  if  it  would  enter  the  cam- 
paign with  hope  of  success,  must  nominate  a  candidate  who  is 
known  to  be  truly  progressive,  one  known  to  be  a  champion 
of  human  rights  as  against  property  rights.  Harmon  is  not  such 
a  man." 

Altho  this  is  Mr.  Bryan's  present  attitude,  he  "will  be  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  recognize  Governor  Harmon  in  t)ie  fall  of 
1912,"  declared  Senator  Pomerene  of  Ohio  when  The  Commoner  s 
list  was  shown  to  him.  "Governor  Harmon  is  far  and  away 
in  the  lead  of  all  the  other  Presidential  candidates  at  this  time 
and  he  will  stay  there — whether  Bryan  is  for  or  against  him." 
Noting  Governor  Marshall's  ready  acquiescence  in  fully  answer- 
ing the  Bryan  catechism,  the  New  York  Evening  Post  suggests 
ironically:  "We  believe  the  person  whose  answers  are  the  first 
to  be  received  gets  the  touring-car  or  the  player-piano.  .  .  . 
It  looks  as  tho  Governor  Marshall  were  already  as  good  as  nomi- 
nated." The  length  of  the  Bryan  list  is  due  to  the  desire  to 
make  Governor  Harmon's  name  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
avers  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.)  It  is  a  safe  enough  predic- 
tion, in  tho  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  that 
Governor  Harmon  will  not  receive  a  copy  of  these  thirteen 
questions.     We  read: 

"We  all  know  how  Mr.  Bryan  would  answer  his  own  questions, 
but  he  has  not  yet  admitted  that  he  is  'in  the  attitude  of  a 
candidate.'  We  also  know  how  the  genuine  Democrat,  like 
Governor  Harmon,  would  answer  some  of  the  Bryan  questions. 
Buti  Governor  Harmon's  name  was  omitted  from  Mr.  Bryan's 
list  of  availables.     That  spares  him  the  necessity  of  taking  the 

witness-stand." 

I 

f 

Many  anti-Bryan  papers  are  harping  on  this  Harmon  incident 
and  pointing  joyfully  to  the  recent  repudiation  of  Mr.  Bryan 
at  Omaha  because  he  is  alleged  to  have  bolted  the  party  last 
fall  in  a  Nebraska  election;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  com- 
paratively few  of  the  Democratic  papers  are  indulging  in  lengthy 
comment.  Meanwhile,  presidential  nomination  gossip  goes  on 
a?pae4?.     A  New  York  Times  dispatch  quotes  John  H.  Hinemon. 


a  presidential  elector  from  Arkansas,  as  declaring  that  the  West 
is  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  candidacy  of  Governor  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Watterson's  paper,  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
(Dem.),  offers  the  New  Jersey  Governor  as  a  "presidential 
possibility."  The  Democratic  State  Central  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania  indorsed  Governor  Wilson  onlj'  last  week.  Cor- 
respondence from  Washington  hints  that  Speaker  Clark  may 
step  aside  in  favor  of  ex-Governor  Folk,  and  should  this  happen, 
the  development  of  strength  for  Folk  would  be  interesting  to 
watch.  Candidates  will  have  an  opportunity'  to  observe  which 
way  the  wind  is  blowing,  however,  when  "presidential  primaries" 
are  held  in  North  Dakota  March  19,  1912;  Wisconsin  April  2; 
Nebraska  April  17;  Oregon  April  19;  and  New  Jersey  May  28. 
These  results,  say  many  writers,  will  practically  determine  who 
the  nominee  is  to  be. 

Among  the  papers  to  dissect  the  Nebraskan's  questions  is 
the  New  York  Times,  a  pronounced  anti-Bryan  paper.     It  says: 

"  It  is  as  an  examiner,  not  as  a  witness,  that  Mr.  Bryan  appears 
in  court  with  his  Commoner  questions.  Most  of  them  are  easy 
even  for  the  least  experienced  candidate.  Any  Democrat  could 
answer  his  tariff  question  offhand.  When  he  asks,  'Do  you 
believe  that  the  three  branches  of  the  Government  are  co- 
ordinate and  that  each  one  should  keep  within  it.s  constitutional 
sphere"? '  we  imagine  that  most  candidates  would  say  yes  without 
much  hesitation.  The  Constitution  will  back  them  up  in  their 
aflfirmative  answer.  Mr.  Bryan's  motive  in  putting  this  simple 
query  appears  when  he  challenges  each  and  every  candidate 
to  say  whether  he  approves  '  the  recent  Standard  Oil  decision 
wherein  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  legislated  the  word 
"unreasonable"  into  the  Sherman  Antitrust  a<?t.'  Any  man 
with  a  bee  in  his  bonnet  would  be  privileged  to  answer  that  the 
Supreme  Court  did  nothing  of  the  kind;  that  it  read  nothing 
into  the  act.  but  merely  performed  its  judicial  duty  by  giving 
a  reasonable  construction  to  the  act,  the  first  it  has  ever  re- 
ceived. Only  the  lawyers  will  be  upset  by  Mr.  Bryan's  next 
question,  'Do  you  believe  that,  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court 
legislation.  Congress  should  make  it  clear  that  all  restraint  of 
trade  is  unreasonable'?'  Congress  did  make  that  perfectly 
clear  in  the  act  of  1890.  Any  and  every  restraint  of  trade  is 
'unreasonable'  and  (\ingress  did  very  properly  make  it  un- 
lawful. The  lawyers,  however,  whose  minds  have  been  muddled 
by  years  of  futile  effort  to  draw  the  distinction  between  reasonable 
and  unreasonable  restraints  of  trade,  a  distinction  which  can 
not  possibly  exist,  ■will  be  troubled  by  this  question.  Mr. 
Bryan  himself,  as  he  shows  in  an  article  he  has  recently  written 
upon  the  Standard  Oil  decision,  has  less  understanding  of  what 
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the  act  means  and  what  the  decision  means  than  any  candidate 
possibly  could  have. 

"  'Do  you  favor  the  income  tax?'  is  one  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
questions,  and  'Do  you  believe  in  the  support  of  State  Govern- 
ments in  all  their  rights?'  is  another.  No  man  who  believed 
in  one  could  beheve  in  the  other.  He  must  either  cleave  to 
the  income  tax  and  forsake  the  rights  of  the  States,  or  vice 
versa." 


MR.  WICKERSHAM'S  PLAN   TO  FIX 

PRICES 

IT  MUST  CHAGRIN  the  Progressives,  says  a  Washington 
correspondent,  to  find  that  in  their  progress  toward  radical- 
ism they  have  been  left  completely  behind  by  an  Attorney- 
General  they  have  loved  to  describe  as  "representing  the 
interests."  Few  if  any  of  our  most  advanced  statesmen  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  a  commission  to  regulate  prices,  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regulates  railway  rates,  until 

Attorney-General  Wickersham  sug- 
gested it  at  Duluth  on  the  19th,  in 
an  address  before  the  Minnesota 
State  Bar  Association.  We  may 
come  to  such  regulation  eventually, 
just  as  we  have  come  to  other  kinds 
of  governmental  interference  that 
used  to  be  undreamed,  but  it  must 
be  said  that  the  Attorney-General's 
idea  has  not  as  yet  aroused  any 
whirlwind  of  enthusiasm.  The  New 
York  Sun  and  Herald,  which  usually 
speak  for  the  business  interests,  and 
the  New  York  World  and  Phila- 
delphit  North  American,  which  usu- 
ally criticize  those  interests,  all  join 
in  condemning  it. 

As  prices  are  no  longer  regulated 
by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  Mr.  Wickersham  argues, 
the  public  can  protect  itself  only  by  regulating  them  by  com- 
mission. He  recalls  Judge  Gary's  plea  for  Federal  supervision 
of  the  trusts,  without  naming  him,  but  remarks  that  with  the 
great  corporations,  "it  is  a  case  of  any  port  in  a  shipwreck." 
They  prefer  to  continue  even  under  Federal  supervision  than  to 
disintegrate.  But  "there  are  other  reasons  for  such  regulation." 
As  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  declares  that  railway  rates 
shall  be  reasonable    and  impartial,   "a  similar  rule  might  be 
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declared  by  Congress  with  respect  to  the  prices  of  commodities 
the  subject  of  interstate  commerce."     Moreover 

"We  have  become  accustomed  to  the  regulation  of  rates  of 
transportation,  but  the  suggestion  that  prices  of  commodities 
be  regulated  by  Congress  seems  novel  and  radical.  Yet  the 
principle  on  which  the  regulation  of  transportation  rates  is 
based  is  simply  that  when  property  is  used  in  a  manner  to  make 
it  of  public  consequence  and  affects  the  community  at  large, 
it  becomes  clothed  with  a  public  use  and  may  be  controlled 
by  the  public  for  the  common  good.  In  the  early  days  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  statutes  were  enacted  to  regulate  the  business 
of  millers  and  the  rates  they  might  charge  for  grinding.  At 
that  time  it  was  a  matter  of  public  concern  that  every  farmer 
should  have  the  right  to  have  his  corn  ground  at  a  reasonable 
rate. 

"So  to-day  the  conduct  of  the  great  commerce  on  staple 
articles  among  the  States  is  become  a  matter  of  public  con- 
sequence, and  the  courts  have  upheld  legislation  regulating  it 
and  prescribing  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be 
carried  on.  To  require,  as  one  of  these  conditions,  that  prices 
for  commodities  dealt  in  in  interstate  commerce  must  be  reason- 
able only  involves  a  new  application  of  the  same  principle." 

Prices  now  depend  more  on  the  tariff  and  on  agreements 
among  the  principal  producers  than  upon  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  says  the  Attorney-General,  so 

"In  this  view,  it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  that  the 
purchasing  public  should  desire  to  have  some  part  in  determining 
the  price  it  is  to  pay — in  like  manner  as  has  been  recognized  to 
be  just  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  transportation." 

At  present,  too,  there  is  so  dim  a  borderland  of  uncertainty 
between  legal  and  illegal  methods  of  business  that  he  believes 
"the  supervision  of  a' Federal  commission  is  certainly  desirable, 
if  not  absolutely  necessary."  But  having  argued  so  strongly 
for  the  regulation  of  prices,  he  easts  doubt  on  his  own  plan  by 
saying: 

"In  theory  it  would  seem  that  such  a  commission  should 
have  some  power  over  prices,  but  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  so  exercising  such  power  as  not  to  inflict  a  greater  evil 
than  that  it  is  intended  to  cure  are  so  great  as  perhaps  to  be 
insurmountable." 

Mr.  Wickersham  is  making  a  bid  for  popularity,  thinks  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  but  the  Insurgent  Republican 
New  York  Press  does  not  think  he  will  get  it.  He  is  "Taft's 
heaviest  handicap,"  says  The  Press,  and  a  "first-class  blunder" 
was  made  when  he  was  "taken  from  the  offices  of  Sugar  Trust 
counsel  to  administer  the  law  against  monopoly."  The  New 
York  Herald  (Ind.)  treats  his  plan  in  this  satirical  vein: 

"With  a  Federal  commission  to  fix  the  prices  of  everything, 
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a  few  giant  corporations  would  only  have  to  fix  the  commission 
and  the  American  people  would  be  properly  fixt.  We  would 
then  need  only  to  have  another  horde  of  Federal  appointees  to 
pry  into  every  man's  private  affairs  to  fix  the  amount  he  should 
be  taxed  on  his  income  'from  whatever  soiirce  derived' — from 
hard  earned  savings,  the  work  of  his  brain,  or  his  daily  labor 
— to  make  us  all  happy  citizens  of  a  thoroughly  remodeled 
'free  Republic'!" 

The  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  observes  that  "his  remedy 
for  monopoly  is  more  monopoly,"  and  "he  would  minimize  the 
evils  of  centralization  by  more  centralization."  And  it  goes 
on  to  say; 

"Mr.  Wiekersham  failed  to  paint  the  picture  of  the  con- 
sequences of  Government-controlled  monopoly.  If  the  Govern- 
ment fixes  prices  it  must  practically  guarantee  profits;  it  must 
govern  all  the  conditions  of  business.  It  must  crush  competi- 
tion and  forbid  freedom  of  trade.  The  control  of  the  (Jovern- 
ment  by  monopolists  and  emperors  of  finance  which  is  now  an 
occasional  scandal  would  become  an  established  rule.  The  men 
who  now  determine  capitalization  and  fix  prices  would  continue 
to  do  both,  backed  by  Goverrmient  approval  and  power.  In 
the  partnership  of  the  monopolists  and  the  Government  for  the 
control  of  all  business  we  would  have  a  bastard  socialism  from 
the  oppression  of  which  State  ownership  would  be  a  happy 
refuge. 

"We  beg  to  remind  Mr.  Wiekersham  that  the  people  are 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  demand  the  destruc- 
tion of  monopoly  and  the  restoration  of  freedom  of  trade.  They 
demand  the  wiping  out  of  tariff  iniquities.  They  demand  the 
personal  prosecution  and  punishment  of  monopolists.  They 
anticipate  the  return  of  voluntary  cooperation  with  individual 
responsibility  under  the  laws — the  true  conditions  of  democratic 
government. 

"If  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  a  farce,  if  Presi- 
dent Taft  agrees  with  his  Attorney-General  that  antitrust 
laws  are  useless  and  that  legalized  monopoly  is  the  ultimate 
goal,  the  Administration  is  indeed  the  instrument  of  'my 
policies';  it  is  an  unsuspected  promoter  of  the  Bryan- Roosevelt 
New  Nationalism  and  of  the  (Jary  scheme  of  protected  monopoly 
with  a  world-wid«>  scope." 

The  next  thing  after  the  control  of  prices  would  be  the  control 
of  wages,  say  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  and  lUmes  (Ind.  Dem.) 
and  the  Philadelphia  North  .imerican  (Ind.  Rep.).  The  Phila- 
delphia paper  doubts  if  Mr.  Wiekersham  has  "the  least  rudi- 
mentary understanding  of  any  economic  question,"  and  The 
Times  takes  this  forward  look: 


"If  the  Government  set  out  to  fix,  regulate,  and  control  prices 
of  manufactured  products  ente^ring  into  interstate  commerce, 
it  could  not  in  logic  and  reason  refrain  from  fixing  the  price  of 
labor.  Then,  indeed,  there  would  be  trouble.  Even  the  most 
courageous  and  Socialistic  of  statesmen  would  shrink  from 
proposing  a  law  having  that  scope.  But  a  law  that  would  not 
bring  labor  within  the  control  of  the  Commission  would  be 
flagrantly  partial  and  unjust.  It  would,  indeed,  be  unworkable. 
To  exclude  labor  from  'the  statement  of  the  problem'  would 
forfeit  any  conclusion  reached.  That  is  one  of  many  reasons 
why  there  is  little  probability  that  a  Commission  such  as  Mr. 
Wiekersham  discusses  will  be  established." 

A  favorable  view  of  the  Wiekersham  idea,  however,  appears 
in  the  Newark  News  (Ind.),  which  says: 

"Objection  has  been  raised  to  the  plan  to  regulate  the  prices 
of  the  products  of  industrial  enterprise  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  too  elaborate  and  intricate  an  undertaking.  It  should 
he  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  proposal  does  not  involve 
the  fixing  of  prices  in  the  first  instance,  any  more  than  the 
regulation  of  railway  rates  involves  the  making  of  rates  in  the 
first  instance.  The  railways  make  their  own  rates,  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  intervenes  only  when,  from 
complaint  or  of  its  own  knowledge,  it  has  ground  for  beliexnng 
a  rate  unreasonable  or  discriminatory,  and  even  then  the  ca-rier 
is  entitled  to  a  hearing.  In  similar  fasliion,  it  should  be  possible 
for  an  interstate  trade  commission,  acting  as  an  administrative 
tribunal,  to  pass  upon  the  reasonableness  of  prices  whenever 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  advantage  has  been  taken,  in  the 
rela.xation  of  competitive  <"hecks,  of  the  opportunity  to  base 
charges  solely  upon  what  the  traffic  will  bear. 

"There  is  no  denying,  of  course,  that  the  proposal  is  a  far- 
reaching  one,  or  that  it  would  entail  further  centralization  of 
governmental  power,  the  risk  of  bureaucratic  evils,  and  the 
possibility  of  political  manipulation.  But  what  the  countrj- 
must  consider  is  whether  the  advantages  will  not  outweigh  the 
drawbacks,  as  they  assuredly  do  in  the  regulation  of  public 
utilities  in  the  narrower  sense.  After  all,  there  is  no  cure  for  the 
abuse  of  interstate  industrial  enterprise  which  does  not  involve 
reliance  upon  Federal  power;  there  is  no  way  of  applying  that 
power  except  through  biu-eaucratic  channels;  there  is  no  ad- 
ministrative undertaking  that  does  not  admit  of  political  de- 
moralization. Rather  than  dread  the  perversion  of  these 
means  of  public  protection,  would  it  not  be  better  to  insist 
that  the  public  service  shall  be  raised  to  a  standard  high 
enough  to  render  the  public  interests  safe?  Is  it  not  possible 
that  as  the  responsiliility  of  public  ser^^ce  becomes  greater, 
j)ublic  servants  will  be  found  who  will  measure  up  to  'he 
requirements?" 
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A    BAD    BIT    OF   THE    TRAIL. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


FBOM    WITHIN    OR    WITHOUT? 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


WHY    HE    WORRIES. 


MORE  LIGHT  ON   THE  "MAINE" 

THE  NEW  EVIDENCE  of  an  outside  explosion  that 
has  come  to  light  in  exploring  the  ^vTeck  of  the  battle- 
ship Maine  has  caused  something  of  a  reversal  of  earlier 
opinions.  Perhaps  the  country  was  right  after  all  in  blaming 
some  unknown  Spaniard  for  it,  many  are  now  saying.  Dis- 
patches from  Havana  state  that  "the  double  bottom  of  the 
Maine  is  greatly  elevated  above  its  normal  position,  apparently 
giving  confirmatory  evidence  of  a  tremendous  exterior  explosion, 
and  that  a  curved  piece  of  steel  has  been  found  in  the  confused 
mass  of  WTeckage  surrounding  the  bow  that  is  believed  to  be 
what  Ensign  Powelson  identified  before  the  Sampson  Court  of 
Inquiry  as  part  of  the  keel."  All  of  which  leads  the  New  York 
Times  to  conclude  that  the  Sampson  Court's  decision  has  been 
justified  by  the  facts.     Says  The  Times  : 

"When  the  Sampson  Board  of  Inquiry  made,  a  few  days 
after  the  sinking  of  the  Maine,  an  examination  of  the  wreck  as 
nearly  complete  as  the  facilities  at  its  command  permitted,  the 
members  reached  the  conclusion,  founded  chiefly  on  the  reports 
of  divers,  that  the  ship  was  destroyed  by  a  submarine  bomb, 
the  explosion  of  which  had  exploded  two  or  more  of  the  Maine's 
own  magazines.  In  other  words,  they  found  that  there  had 
been  both  outside  and  inside  explosions,  the  latter  doing  the 
greater  part  of  the  damage  to  the  hull,  but  itself  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  former,  and  therefore  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  causative  factor  in  the  case. 

"The  board  exprest  no  opinion  as  to  who  placed  or  fired  the 
bomb,  and  that  question  remains  unanswered  to  this  day. 
Of  the  many  stories  that  have  been  told,  some  implicating  the 
Spanish  authorities  of  the  island  and  some  the  revolutionists, 
none  has  been  supported  by  evidence  even  to  the  point  of 
plausibility,  and  all  have  ultimately  been  dismissed  as  mere 
invention  .  .  .  The  findings  of  the  Sampson  Board,  the 
accuracy  of  which  has  been  so  often  doubted  or  denied,  are 
not  impugned,  but  vindicated.  All  can  now  see  what  the 
divers  dimly  saw — parts  of  the  keel  and  bottom  blown  upward 
through  the  ship's  decks.  This  can  mean  only  one  thing,  and 
the  one  thing  is  an  initiatory  outside  explosion." 

Gathering  encouragement  from  early  comments  by  American 
editors,  the  Madrid  La  Correspondencia  de  Espafia  suggests 
that  the  United  States  Government  "publicly  proclaim  Spanish 
innocence  in  the  explosion,"  to  which  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph 
readily  replies,  "If  we  are  to  maintain  toward  other  nations  the 
attitude  of  legal  fairness  which  we  insist  on  in  our  own  courts, 


we  must  give  Spain  the  benefit  of  the  doubt."  But  practical 
certainty  should  precede  apologies,  and  Spain  can  wait,  thinks 
the  New  York   Tribune.     To  quote: 

"The  demand  of  La  Correspondencia  is  premature,  obviously, 
because  the  WTeck  of  the  Maine  has  not  yet  been  fully  un- 
covered. No  complete  inspection  of  it  has  yet  been  made  or 
is  yet  possible.  .  .  .  Our  Spanish  friends  will  certainly  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  final  judgment  should  not  be  given 
until  final  disclosures  are  made." 

Further  disclosures  are  confidently  expected  by  many  editors, 
and  it  is  with  this  hope  that  editors  are  now  more  conservative. 
Meanwhile,  the  Government  engineers  are  bending  to  their  task 
and  the  Maine's  keel  is  gradually  emerging  from  the  mud.  A 
complete  report  will  eventually  be  made  by  the  authorities, 
unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  cofferdam  should  collapse 
and  effectively  btiry  evidence  that  is  already  conflicting  enough. 


LA  FOLLETTE'S  CHALLENGE 

THAT  OPEN  WARFARE  between  Republicans  and 
Republicans,  for  which  the  Democrats  have  been  hope- 
fully watching  during  many  months  of  mutual  re- 
crimination between  "stand-patters"  and  "insurgents,"  is  now 
on,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press.  Now  that  Senator  La  FoUette 
has  opened  fitre  with  a  deliberate  and  acrid  attack  upon  the 
deeds,  purposes,  and  motives  of  the  Taft  Administration,  he 
has  "severed  the  last  tie  that  binds  the  insurgents  to  the  party 
of  Republicanism  and  Taft,"  declares  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.). 
This  means,  adds  The  Post,  a  bitter  contest  "to  be  waged  to 
the  last  ditch,"  "a  fight  for  the  control  of  the  party  which  will 
be  decided  on  the  floor  of  the  national  convention,  with  the 
alternative  of  a  bolt  in  the  event  of  the  Administration  being 
sustained  by  that  body."     Further: 

"This  ultimatum  of  the  Wisconsin  Senator  removes  the  last 
hope  of  the  stand-patters  that  the  insurgents  would  be  driven 
into  the  fold;  there  can  be  no  peace  now,  and  a  revolt  is  inevit- 
able; in  view  of  the  fearful  arraignment  of  the  President  a  split 
can  not  be  avoided,  and  there  is  but  one  course  open  to  the  in- 
dependent wdng  of  the  party,  and  that  is  to  aline  itself  under 
the  banner  of  La  FoUette  and  wage  unremitting  warfare  on 
President  Taft  and  those  who  stand  with  him  in  the  regular 
or  stand-pat  camp  of  the  party.  ...  It  is  clear  that  the  Ad- 
ministration  and   its   advisers   did    not   count   on   the   trodden 
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TRYING    TO     MAKE    POLITICAL    CAPITAL. 

•     — Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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— Fox  in  the  Chicago  Posi. 


worm  turning  under  tho  heel ;  they  underestimated  the  influence 
of  La  Follette  and  hi.s  trusty  followers,  and  are  now  face  to 
face  with  the  most  serious  division  that  has  confronted  the 
Republican  organization  in  a  generation." 

The  Senator's  services  in  thus  clearing  the  political  atmosphere 
are  welcomed  even  by  his  adversaries,  the  hostile  Milwaukee 
E veiling  Wisconsin  (Rep.)  remarking  that  there  is  this  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  his  speech:  "It  is  a  good  thing  that  he  has 
come  out  plainly."  Tho  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  is 
certain  that  "at  this  rate  the  collapse  of  the  insurgent  move- 
ment can  not  be  far  away,"  other  papers  do  not  minimize  the 
strength  of  the  opposition  Mr.  Taft  will  find  within  the  ranks 
of  his  own  party.  We  are  reminded  by  the  Providence  Journal 
(Ind.)  that  "several  States  are  to  declare  their  presidential 
preferences  at  primaries  next. year,  and  among  these  are  some 
in  which  Mr.  La  Follette  has  a  fair  chance  to  capture  the  larger 
popular  vote."  Among  the  States  he  may  hope  to  enlist  on 
his  side,  the  Providence  paper  thinks,  are  North  Dakota,  Oregon, 
and  Nebraska,  "so  that  well  in  advance  of  the  national  conven- 
tion we  may  find  him  formally  indorsed  by  a  considerable 
number  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  their  first  choice  for  the  chief 
magistracy."  Still,  The  Journal  believes  that  Republican 
sentiment  is  really  behind  Mr.  Taft: 

"The  insurgents  have  discredited  themselves  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  reciprocity,  while  the  President,  whatever  errors  he  may 
have  committed  during  the  early  months  of  his  Administration 
through  excessive  reliance  upon  the  Old  Guard,  has  put  himself 
at  the  forefront  of  the  Progressive  movement,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  vital  issue  of  the  tariff  is  concerned.  The  insurgents  may 
argue  that  the  reciprocily  agreement  with  Canada  is  illogical 
in  its  various  omissions  and  inclusions;  but  the  best  answer  to 
such  an  argument  is  Governor  Wilson's  breezy  avowal  that  he 
does  not  care  a  peppercorn  for  logic.  The  public  desires  that 
this  agreement  .shall  be  carried  through;  it  sees  in  it  the  entering 
wedge  for  a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  tariff;  and  the  more 
Senator  La  Follette  fulminates  against  it  the  more  he  will 
injure  his  own  cause." 

Little  is  to  be  feared  from  Senator  La  Follette  and  his  backers 
in  the  national  convention  that  meets  next  summer,  agrees 
the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.).  There  "he  is  sure  to 
be  beaten."  But  the  campaign  whicii  follows  that  conven- 
tion will  find  La  Follette  "  in  open  and  violent  opposition  to 
the  Republican  candidate,"  and  The  Telegraph  adds  a  word  of 
warning: 


"It  is  this  fight  which  La  Follette  is  preparing  to  make 
between  June  and  November  that  President  "Taft  and  his  ad- 
visers can  not  afford  to  ignore.  The  battle  may  be  insignificant 
or  di.sastrous,  but  it  is  inevitable,  and  if  the  Democratic  party 
should  make  a  tactical  mistake  of  nominating  a  Harmon  instead 
of  a  Wilson,  a  'reactionary'  instead  of  a  'conservative,'  it  is 
evident  to  all  political  students  that  the  success  of  the  Taft 
campaign  will  be  menaced  by  the  warfare  which  was  declared 
by  La  Follette  in  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  Mr.  Taft  may 
have  been  wise  or  foolish  in  attempting  to  ignore  La  Follette 
in  the  past.  But  the  challenge  has  been  issued  and  wise  men 
do  not  ignore  their  able  enemies." 

This  "challenge"  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  long-heralded 
anti-reciprocity  speech  on  July  13,  in  which  the  Canadian 
agreement  was  denounced  as  violating  "every  principle  of  re- 
fiproeitj'"  and  "every  tariff  principle  and  platform  promise 
upon  which  William  H.  Taft  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States."  After  scoring  the  measure  as  a  "little  brother 
to  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill,"  which  even  its  chief  sponsor  admits 
"promises  nothing  for  the  con5;umer,"  the  speaker  proceeded 
to  charge  the  President  with  a  long  list  of  "high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors."  Mr.  Taft  is  accused  of  deserting  the  Roosevelt 
policies,  especially  that  of  conservation,  of  placing  in  his  Cabinet 
men  devoted  to  the  interests,  of  responsibility  for  the  Alaskan 
scandals,  of  "surrendering"  to  Cannon  and  Aldrich,  of  sup- 
porting the  Payne  Tariff  and  of  foisting  on  the  countrj-  a  so- 
called  reciprocity  agreement  which  is  "cruelly  unjust  to  33,000,- 
000  people  engaged  in  and  dependent  upon  agriculture."  To 
quote  the  speaker's  words: 

"Heir  to  the  Roosevelt  policies,  as  a  presidential  candidate, 
Mr.  Taft  was  a  pronounced  Progressive  and  the  leading  and  most 
enthusiastic  Roosevelt  champion  from  the  first  to  the  last  day 
of  the  campaign.  .  .  .  Three  months  after  he  was  inaugurated 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  there  ever  had  been  any 
well-known  Roosevelt  policies. 

"He  had  no  sooner  taken  his  oath  of  ofifice  than  he  .sacrificed 
the  Progressive  cause  for  the  support  of  Aldrich  and  Cannon 
and  their  reactionary  program. 

•Rebuked  at  the  polls  in  the  election  of  1910,  he  foolishly 
tried  to  buy  back  with  post-office  appointments  the  support 
of  the  Progressives  in  Congress,  which  he  had  lost  when  he 
abandoned  Progressive  policies.  In  the  same  spirit  he  is  now 
seeking  to  regain  the  lost  confidence  of  the  public  by  Cabinet 
changes  in  the  hope  that  the  people  will  forget. 

"The  President's  course  has  been  vacillating  and  without 
definite  policy,  because  apparently  there  has  been  throughout 
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his  Administration   no   deep  conviction  other   than   the   hour 
makes  appear  expedient." 

While  this  utterance  seems  to  the  Progressive  Philadelphia 
North  American  (Ind.  Rep.)  to  be  "a  clear,  dignified,  damningly 
temperate  marshaling  of  recorded  facts,"  "fraught  with  a 
mighty  meaning,"  other  editors,  even  among  Progressive  Re- 
publicans, place  a  much  lower  estimate  on  it.  This  "vicious 
attack"  will  not  worry  either  Mr.  Taft  or  his  friends,  thinks  the 
Sacramento  Union  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  it  could  only  be  made  more 
complete  "by  a  seconding  speech  from  the  lips  of  Lorimer, 
Stephenson,  Bailey,  Smoot,  or  one  of  the  other  Senators  so 
intensely  devoted  to  the  common  weal  and  who  are  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  La  Follette."  It  is  Senator  La 
Follette  at  his  worst,  agrees  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind. 
Rep.)-  La  Follette  attacks  Taft  because  he  sees  the  ground 
being  cut  out  from  under  his  feet  in  the  President's  leadership 
in  real  progressive  accomplishment,  and  hence,  remarks  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  "his  chagrin,  and  from  chagrin 
proceed  wrath  and  hate."  Another  independent  Republican 
paper,  the  Fall  River  Herald,  accounts  for  it  thus:  "Mr. 
La  Follette  has  a  grouch  and  an  overmastering  ambition  ^  to 
become  President  of  the  Republic.  The  two  don't  trot  well  in 
double  harness."  He  lost  his  birthright  of  leadership  of  the 
Progressive  movement  when  he  entered  the  fight  against 
reciprocity,  likewise  comments  the  Toledo  Blade   (Ind.   Rep.): 

"The  reformer  has  been  found  to  have  a  Sunday  side-door. 
The  chariot  has  developed  a  flat  wheel 

"Fortunately  for  the  Progressive  movement — the  real  Pro- 
gressive movement — the  Wisconsin  Senator's  Sunday  side-door 
and  flat-wheel  have  been  discovered  to  public  gaze  in  time  to 
prevent  his  downfall  from  public  esteem  resulting  seriously  to 
the  great  cause  he  has  misrepresented.  The  Progressive  move- 
ment will  go  forward.  It  must.  But  Mr.  La  Follette  will 
not  lead  it." 


HOKE  SMITH'S  DUAL  ROLE 

BITTER  REMARKS  are  pretty  sure  to  be  heard  when 
one  man  persists  in  occupying  two  highly  desirable 
offices  at  once.  His  rivals  compare  him  with  the  dog 
in  the  manger,  and  inform  the  public  that  he  is  neglecting  one 
duty  or  the  other,  and  betraying  the  public  weal.  The  object  of 
all  this  obloquy,  in  the  mean  time,  has  the  pleasant  thrill  of 
double  possession,  and  the  feeling  that  his  critics  would  be  only 
too  happy  to  be  in  his  shoes.  That  was  the  situation  when 
David  B.  Hill  was  Governor  of  New  York  State  and  Senator, 
too,  for  a  short  time.  Now  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia, 
has  been  elected  Senator  and  is  being  loudly  requested  by  his 
foes  to  surrender  one  office  or  the  other.  Democratic  papers 
urge  him  to  go  to  Washington  to  aid  the  Democratic  minority 
in  the  upper  house,  while  Republican  papers  point  out  that  his 
duty  is  to  stay  and  govern  his  State.  The  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Post  (Dem.)  observes  that  altho  his  political  credit  seems  un- 
limited in  Georgia,  he  is  "straining  his  account  very  severely," 
and  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  (Dem.)  accuses  him  of  in- 
sincerity, and  says  he  was  "running  on  his  straw  legs  for 
Governor  and  on  his  real  legs  for  Senator."  He  was  sworn  in 
as  Governor  on  July  1,  and  elected  Senator  on  July  12.  Senator 
Terrell,  who  has  been  filling  an  ad  interim  appointment  in  the 
Senate  since  the  death  of  Senator  Clay,  now  resigns  and  de- 
mands that  Governor  Smith  come  to  Washington  at  once,  but 
the  Governor  explains  that  he  wishes  to  carry  out  preelection 
pledges,  and  says  it  will  take  him  until  December  1  to  do  so. 
In  the  mean  time,  Georgia  is  without  a  junior  Senator,  and  close 
votes  are  expected  soon  on  important  measures.  Senator 
Martin,  of  Virginia,  leader  of  the  Senate  Democrats,  has  notified 
Mr.  Smith  that  he  is  needed,  but  the  latter  holds  out,  and  also 
refuses  to  accept  Senator  Terrell's  resignation.     Mr.  Terrell's 


name  has  been  stricken  from  the  Senate  roll,  however,  and  he 
has  ceased  to  draw  his  pay. 

The  controversy  is  due  largely  to  political  alinements  of  several 
years'  duration.  Governor  Smith  came  into  prominence  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  Cleveland  Administration,  and 
his  next  triumph  was  to  defeat  Editor  Clark  Howell  for  Governor 
in  1906,  with  antieorporation  legislation  one  of  his  platform 
planks.  On  taking  office  he  dismissed  Joseph  M.  Brown  from 
the  Railroad  Commission;  but  Brown  sought  vindication 
in  1908,  and  with  the  help  of  a  panic  slogan  of  "Brown  and 
Bread  —  Hoke  and  Hard 
Times,"  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor over  his  rival.  Smith 
entered  the  arena  again  last 
j'ear,  and  in  turn  defeated 
Brown;  but  with  Smith 
nestled  snugly  in  a  Senator- 
ship,  Brown  is  expected  to 
run  again,  with  strong  sup- 
port. Mr.  Terrell,  Hoke 
Smith's  Nemesis  in  Georgia 
polities  and  a  loyal  Brown 
supporter,  was  appointed 
Senator  by  Governor  Brown 
at  a  time  when  Mr.  Smith, 
it  is  said,  would  have  liked 
to  receive  the  toga.  Smith's 
defeat  of  Terrell  and  a  string 
of  candidates  for  the  Senate, 
however,  evens  things  up 
again.  This  latest  Smith  tri- 
umph causes  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  and 
other  papers  to  hint  that 
Senator  Smith  is  of  presi- 
dential caliber,  and  the 
Washington  Post  (Ind.)  to 
remark  that  "Hoke  Smith  is 
a  name  to  be  conjured  with 

in  the  North."  But  Senator  Smith's  hands  are  full  at  home 
just  now  watching  for  the  enemies  who  are  trying  to  "smoke 
him  out  of  the  State,"  for  the  legislature  has  been  appealed  to 
by  the  opposition. 

Should  a  situation  develop  in  Washington,  whereby  the  vote 
of  Mr.  Smith  would  be  needed  for  the  passage  of  legislation 
pending  in  the  Senate,  he  would,  according  to  an  "authoritative" 
statement  reported  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  immediately 
resign  the  governorship  and  take  his  seat  as  United  States 
Senator  from  Georgia.  Unless  it  is  "demonstrated  conclu- 
sively" to  him  that  one  more  Democratic  vote  is  needed,  he 
declares  that  he  will  continue  to  di.scharge  his  duties  as  Governor 
until  December.  The  Governor  is  said  by  the  Georgia  papers 
to  have  been  carefully  looking  into  the  situation  at  the  national 
capital  with  regard  to  the  probable  vote  on  all  important 
measures  before  the  Senate.  He  is  quoted  as  being  quite  positive 
that  all  of  these  "will  either  be  passed  or  defeated  by  such  a 
majority  that  one  vote  more  or  less  will  be  of  no  consequence." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  question  should  have  been  com- 
plicated with  political  discussion,  thinks  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
(Dem.),  for  "it  is  one  of  law,"  and  Senator  Terrell's  ad  interim 
term  "expired  with  the  meeting  of  the  legislature."  The  Atlanta 
Journal  (Dem.),  a  consistent  Hoke  Smith  supporter,  can  not 
refrain,  however,  from  seeing  the  political  side  when  it  says 
in  a  general  review  of  the  situation: 

"It  is  the  old  proverb  exemplified  again,  'We  have  piped 
unto  you  and  ye  have  not  danced,  we  have  mourned  unto 
you  and  ye  have  not  wept.'  In  other  words,  it  is  impossible 
to  please  the  folks  that  haven't  got  the  votes." 


HOKE    SMITH, 

Who  does  not  intend  to  go  to 
Washington  to  talis  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  until  he  has  made  himself 
felt  as  Georgia's  chief  executive. 


ENGLAND'S  LATEST  REVOLUTION 

EVEN  WHILE  the  British  House  of  Lords  were  trying 
to  save  some  few  shreds  of  power  last  week  by  amending 
Premier  Asquith's  bill,  the  press  of  their  own  party 
practically  admitted  that  in  the  end  they  would  accept  this 
measure  that  is  to  make  the  Commons  supreme  and  reduce 
the  Lords  to  a  merely  advisory  body.     Lord   Lansdowne  de- 


A         GRAVE    AMENDMENT. 

Viscount  Morley — "This  Is  murder!" 

Lord  Lansdowne — "  Not  a  bit  of  it!    I'm  only  trying  to  re- 
move the  objectionable  features." 

— The  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

Glared  they  would  oppose  the  Asquith  measure  "as  long  as  they 
were  free  agents,"  which  was  taken  to  mean  that  they  would 
no  longer  be  "free  agents"  when  the  threat  of  creating  five 
hundred  new  Peers  to  pass  the  bill  was  definitely  held  over 
their  heads.  Lord  Morley,  representing  the  Asquith  Govern- 
ment, said  he  hoped  the  Lords  would  pass  the  measure  "without 
further  social  shock,"  and  his  hearers  understood  this  as  a 
veiled  hint  that  if  they  persisted  in  trying  to  amend  it,  half  a 
thousand  new  coronets  would  enter  their  chamber  to  defeat 
them,  which  would  certainly  be  a  "social  shock"  of  the  first 
order.  The  British  are  said  to  "dearly  love  a  Lord,"  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  love  them  enough  to  want  five  hundred  more. 
Too  much  nobility  is  evidently  considered  a  calamity. 

The  amendment  which  Lord  Lansdowne  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  add  to  the  Veto  Bill  (so  called  because  it  will  end  the 
Peers'  power  to  veto  bills  passed  by  the  Commons)  would  have 
modified  it  very  materially  and  would  have  weakened  its  most 
important  provision,  specified  as  Clause  ii.  This  clause  in  Mr. 
Asquith's  measure  provides: 

"  1.  That  Money  Bills  shall  become  law  without  the  assent  of  the  Lords. 

"2.  That  all  other  bills  shall  become  law,  tho  rejected  by  the  Lords,  if 
passed  by  tho  Commons  in  three  consecutive  sessions  within  a  minimum  of 
two  years." 

Lord  Lansdowne's  Amendment  aimed  to  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  this  clause  any  bill: 

"  (a)  which  affects  the  existence  of  the  Crown  or  the  Protestant  succession 
thereto;  or 

"(b)  which  establishes  a  National  Parliament  or  Assembly  or  a  National 
Council  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  or  England,  with  legislative 
powers  therein;  or 

"(c)  which  has  been  referred  to  the  [proposed)  Joint  Committee  [of  fif- 
teen], and  which  in  their  opinion  raises  an  issue  of  great  gravity 
\ipon  which  the  judgment  of  tho  country  has  not  been  sufficiently 
ascertained." 

The  Joint  Committee  was  to  be  a  body  of  fifteen  men,  seven 
to  be  elected  by  each  House,  the  fifteenth  being  the  Premier, 
who  would  preside.  The  idea  was  that  it  should  act  as  umpire 
on  measures  which  caused  a  deadlock. 

The  London  Times,  which  professes  to  be  independent,  spoke 


with  considerable  impatience  of  the  furious  opposition  which 
this  amendment  met  with  in  the  Liberal  ranks  and  wilh  un- 
wonted decision  and  severity  said  in  its  defense  that  as  for 
Mr.  Asquith,  the  Liberals  and  Home  Rulers: 

"They  would  not  consent  to  except  even  the  existence  of  the 
Monarchy,  the  Protestant  Succession,  or  the  integrity  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  liability  to  be  terminated  by  the  caprice 
of  any  chance  majority  in  a  single  House,  and  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation.  Lord  Lans- 
downe's amendment  represents  the  bare  minimum  of  the  pro- 
tection required  for  the  fundamental  liberties  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  for  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  Without  it  the 
Parliament  Bill  leaves  us  without  any  safeguard  against  any 
attack  that  it  may  please  an  avowedly  hostile  Nationalist 
Party  to  make  upon  anything  that  the  English  people  hold 
dear,  while  the  conduct  of  the  Government  shows  that  men 
can  always  be  found  to  sell  our  liberties  to  that  party  in  return 
for  a  lease  of  power." 

The  Conservative  Morning  Post  spoke  with  keen  contempt 
of  the  "effrontery"  which  the  Liberals  showed  in  demanding 
that  "they  and  they  alone  shall  be  empowered  to  shape  ilis 
fundamental  institutions  of  the  country  in  whatever  fashion 
may  be  best  suited  to  their  interests."  They  resist  all  "attempt 
to  reach  an  honorable  compromise."  "What  the  Liberals 
demand  is  unconditional  surrender."  But  they  are  "wofully 
mistaken"  if  they  think  the  people  will  endure  this,  and  allow 
them  "to  ride  roughshod  over  their  opponents."  Even  if  the 
Liberals  succeed  in  their  present  measures,  a  general  election 
will  teach  them  a  much-needed  lesson,  says  this  aristocratic 
organ,  with  the  result  described  as  follows: 

"Unionists  will  never  rest  until  they  have  restored  the 
ancient  safeguards  of  the  Constitution,  and  restored  them  in 
such  a  form   that   they   will   provide  an  impregnable  barrier 


NO   SCRRENDEB  AT  PRESENT. 

First  Peer — ■''What  about  the  white  flag?" 
Second  Peer — ••  WeU.  I  dare  say  it  '11  come  to  that  in  the  end; 
but  we  might  as  well  loose  off  this  stuff  first." 

— Punch  (London). 

against  any  further  revolutions.  The  people  will  not  be  long 
in  realizing  how  they  have  been  tricked  and  duped  by  those 
who  have  been  pretending  to  act  in  their  name.  Whenever 
Government  by  Single  Chamber  has  been  tried  it  has  been 
rapidly  discarded,  and  never  was  there  an  assembly  le^s  fitted 
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to  be  invested  with  arbitrary  power  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  present  da.y.  The  rigidity  of  the  party  system  and 
the  ever-growing  restrictions  on  debate  render  it  more  and  more 
improbable  that  the  majority  whipt  together  by  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  accepted  as  a  faithful  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the 
people.  A  system  which  entrusts  the  most  vital  interests  of 
the  nation  to  the  caprice  of  an  uncontrolled  Assembly  is  one  to 
which  Englishmen  at  least  will  never  submit." 

"The  Peers  and  their  s.ympathizers  in  the  Commons  have 
put  their  backs  to  the  wall."  declares  the  Conservative  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  (London), 
"  only  in  the  face  of 
calculated  insult  and 
contumely."  The  Lib- 
erals are  wrong  in  con- 
sidering "the  House  of 
Lords  a  Gilded  Cham- 
ber of  nonentities." 
"The  gutter  ;•  ipporters 
of  the  Government" 
must  be  put  in  the 
minority. 

But  the  Liberals  stood 
firm  in  their  insistence 
that  the  bill  must  not  be 
amended,  and  the  Lib- 
eral Westminster  Gazette 
(London)  urged  the 
Peers  to  submit  grace- 
fully to  the  inevitable. 
Thus  we  read: 


PIIESIDENT    FALLliUES    MEETS    QUEEN    WILHELMINA. 
His  arrival  at  the  Royal  Palace  at  The  Hague  on  his  recent  visit  to  Holland 


"There  is  nothing  we 
desire  less  than  that  the 
Peers  should  be  morti- 
fied or  humiliated  in  the 
final  stages  of  this  con- 
troversy, and  we  see  neither  mortification  nor  humiliation  in  a 
plajn  acknowledgment  that  after  a  stiff  fight  the  battle  has  gone 
against  them  in  this  round.  But  we  confess  we  should  be  doubt- 
ful whether  the  same  could  be  said  if  the  closing  scene  was  a 
cor  fused  attempt  to  evade  this  acknowledgment  and  to  shift 
the  responsibility  for  the  necessary  result  of  their  own  action 
on{o  other  shoulders  than  their  own.  There  is  only  one  con- 
stitutional course  for  the  Peers,  when  it  is  acknowledged  that 
their  resistance  can  be  overborne,  and  that  is  the  acquiescence 
'  as  honorable  men '  which  Lord  Lansdowne  counseled  last 
year  on  the  Budget,  and  any  action  which  compels  the  use  of 
the  reserve  powers  of  the  Constitution  becomes  at  that  point 
unconstitutional . ' ' 

j 

The  most  extremely  antagonistic   views  of    the   Lansdowne 

Ai^endment  are  to  be  found  in  such  papers  as  The  Daily  Neivs 
(London),  which  calls  the  attempt  to  add  the  Amendment 
a  ''comedy."  The  idea  of  Lord  Lansdowne  is  "the  most  pre- 
posterous farce  even  a  bankrupt  party  has  ever  launched  upon 
an!  amused  nation."  This  paper  is  particularly  severe  in  its 
ridjicule     of     the    "preposterous    fifteen"    of     the    Lansdowne 

Amendment,  and  says: 

i 

t'This  Committee  is  to  decide,  after  a  bill  has  been  thrice  re- 
jefjted  by  the  Lords,  whether  it  is  of  'great  gravity'  and  has  been 
sufficiently  considered  by  the  country.  To  begin  with,  all  four- 
teen members  of  the  Committee  will  already,  in  their  individual 
capacities,  have  voted  for  or  against  the  bill,  and  voted  not  once, 
but  three  times,  before,  as  members  of  a  Committee,  they  are 
to  decide  whether  the  bill  is  of  great  gravity  and  sufficiently 
approved  by  the  nation.  How  can  any  man  who  has  thought 
a  bill  worth  a  triple  vote,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  in  three 
sessions,  decide  otherwise  on  the  Committee  than  he  has  voted 
in  his  individual  capacity?  The  meeting  of  the  Committee  is 
obviously  utterly  superfluous." 

The  Spectator  (London,  Unionist)  thinks  anything  better  than 
"the  degradation  of  the  House  of  Peers"  by  the  creation  of  a 
batch  of  new  Lords. 


FRENCH    ENVY   OF  THE    CORONATION 

THERE  IS  SOMETHING  almost  pathetic  in  the  com- 
ments of  the  French  press  upon  the  English  coronation 
and  accompanying  ceremonies.  Paris  editors  see  there 
a  reflection  of  the  ancient  splendors  of  the  French  monarchy 
and  profess  to  find  no  compensating  qualities  in  the  vagaries, 
changes,  and  personal  ambitions  that  have  characterized,  as 
they  tell  us,  the  swiftly  changing  ministries  of  their  Republic. 

It  is  not  only  the  Clerical 
and  Monarchist  papers, 
such  as  the  Croix,  the 
Soleil,  and  the  Gaulois, 
that  speak  in  a  half  en- 
vious tone  of  the  "solid- 
ity" of  the  English 
Government,  but  inde- 
pendent papers  refer  to 
the  coronation,  the  re- 
view at  Spithead,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the 
British  crowd  as  bearing 
testimony  to  certain  pat- 
ent facts  in  the  present 
political  situation  in 
England.  The  Liberie 
(Paris),  for  instance,  is 
a  political  organ  which 
boasts  of  holding  in 
French  journalism  the 
identical  position  which 
Charles  Anderson  Dana 
maintained  for  the  New 
York  Sun  until  the  day 
of  his  death.  This  pa- 
per speaks  of  the  "English  lesson"  furnished  to  France  by  the 
recent  ceremonies  in  London.  "Trafalgar  Square,  as  the  center 
of  these  ceremonies,  around  the  statues  of  Wellington  and  of 
Nelson,"  must  arouse  "philosophical  musings  not  devoid  of 
bitterness."  "The  comparison  between  ourselves  and  our  friends 
of  the  entente  cordiale  is  not  to  our  advantage,  but  it  is  well 
that  we  should  profit  by  it."     This  writer  proceeds: 

"The  admirable  people  who  know  so  well  how  to  combine  a 
respect  for  tradition  with  the  idea  of  progress,  all  to  a  man 
unanimously  acclaimed  their  chieftain  and  their  monarch,  all, 
from  the  workingmen  of  the  labor  union  to  the  old  lords  descended 
from  Norman  barons.  Amid  the  fluttering  of  innumerable  flags 
with,  which  London  was  decorated,  in  the  midst  of  stirring  in- 
scriptions calling  down  divine  blessing  on  the  royal  family  and 
the  realm,  this  inscription  was  frequently  to  be  noticed,  Liberlas 
et  Imperium,  'Liberty  and  Empire.'  And  in  these  two  words 
England  is  epitomized. 

The  Liberie  mournfully  contrasts  all  this  with  the  condition 
of  things  in  France,  which  has  a  "Rump  Parliament"  like  that 
which  once  raged  against  the  English  monarchy.  Thus  we  read 
of  freedom  in  the  United  Kingdom: 

"Liberty! — yes,  we  have  a  vivid  image  of  that  in  this  people 
with  whom  parliamentarism  does  not  mean,  as  it  does  with  us, 
the  dictatorship  of  irresponsibility,  the  crushing  out  of  the 
individual  citizen;  but  in  England  it  means  the  Government 
of  the  nation  itself  and  the  observance  of  respect  for  the  citizen. 
As  for  the  Empire,  the  review  at  Spithead  exhibited  it  in  an 
aspect  at  once  splendid  and  formidable." 

Enlarging  upon  this  exhibition  of  English  patriotic  senti- 
ment and  loyalty,  the  writer  continues: 

"These  sentiments  are  such  as  France  once  fostered,  when 
they  were  equally  living  and  equally  justifiable  in  Paris  as 
they  now  are  in  England.  But  France  knov/s  them  no  more. 
With  us,  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  political  crisis,  where  is  the 
passion  for  the  public  welfare,   for  liberty,   for  the  ideal,  for 
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patriotic  concord;  where  is  the  ardent  desire  to  do  good  service 
to  the  country?  President  Pallirres  does  not  sail  like  an  Em- 
[)eror  or  a  King  on  the  waters  of  a  Solent,  furrowed  by  the  keels 
of  ships  which  are  masters  of  all  the  s(;as.  He  splashes  through 
stagnant  swamps,  where  a  Government  and  a  'Rump  Parlia- 
ment'— we  borrow  the  term  from  English  history — do  nothing 
but  stir  up  the  mud." 

"England  has  given  us  in  the  coronation  a  magnificent 
example  of  vitality,"  observes  the  Soleil  (Paris),  Clerical  and 
Monarchist.  This  paper  thinks  that  "it  is  interesting  to  notice 
for  some  time  past  the  almost  total  eclipse  of  the  republican 
parties  in  the  European  monarchies."     To  quote  further: 

"In  England,  in  Germany,  even  in  Italy,  sympathy  with  the 
form  of  government  with  which  we  are  blest  is  becoming  more 
and  more  rare.  Without  doubt  it  is  the  spectacle  which  France; 
presents  to  the  world  that  accounts  for  this  phenomenon.  The 
political  jumble  that  is  now  imminent  in  Portugal  will  be  found 
equally  influential  in  confirming  monarchical  peoples  in  their 
adherence  to  the  dynastic  principle." — Trandations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


two  murders,  occurring  within  a  few  days  of  the  coronation  of 
King  George  V.,  and  at  a  time  when  preparations  are  being 
made  in  England  for  his  departure  for  India,  have  surprized  the 
officials  in  the  acts  of  preparing  to  receive  him  with  all  the 


HOW    INDIA  GREETS   HER  EMPEROR 

IT  IS  CUSTOMARY  for  the  nations  of  the  Orient  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  King  when  he  is  crowned,  and  India,  in 
consonance  with  this  hoary  tradition,  has  rendered  its 
homage  to  George  V.  at  his  installation  as  Emperor  with  a 
bloody  sacrifice.  This  ill-omened  offering  has  taken  the  form 
of  the  assassination  within  coronation  week  of  a  British  and  a 
Hindu  official.  The  British  one  was  Mr.  R.  W.  Ashe,  a  high 
official  of  Irish  lineage,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  serving  at 
the  time  of  his  death  as  the  head  of  the  Tinnevelly  District  of 
the  Madras  Presidency,  where  he  was  shot  on  June  17  by  a 


I  1  ALLll.  m..-^. 

I  His  peasant  sabots  are  plainly  evident . 

— Anislcrdatnmer. 

Brahman  who  harbored  a  grudge  against  him  because  of  his 
activity  in  hunting  down  and  punishing  Indian  terrorists.  The 
Hindu  official  was  Rajkumar,  a  police  Subinspector  of  the 
Criminal  Investigation  Department  of  Eastern  Bengal.     These 


Marianne — "  See  those  crowns  and  scepters,  while  I,  tlie 
prettiest  of  them,  all,  have  to  be  contented  with  this  stupid 
commoner."  — K ladder adatsch  (Berlin). 

Eastern  pomp  and  pageantry  that  they  can  command.  Coupled 
with  these  outrages  has  come  the  intelligence  from  Calcutta 
that  the  native  assessors — who  assist  the  judge  in  trying 
criminal  cases,  but  whose  verdict  is  not  binding — have  em- 
phatically refused  to  condemn  a  number  of  East  Indians  charged 
with  political  conspiracy,  and  denounced  the  evidence  of  the 
prosecution  as  utterly  unreliable.  These  events  naturally 
enough  are  exercising  the  minds  of  English  statesmen,  who  are 
being  constrained  to  feel  that  the  policy  of  conciliation  that  has 
been  tried  by  them  in  Hindustan  is  having  no  effect  whatever 
in  saving  the  Peninsula  from  chronic  anarchism.  Thus  The 
Pioneer  (Allahabad),  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  official 
organ,  said  after  the  first  murder,  and  just  before  the  second: 

"The  outrage  is  the  more  lamentable  as  we  were  beginning 
to  hope  that  the  state  of  the  country  had  materially  improved, 
and  that  a  better  feeling  prevailed  generally  in  view  of  their 
Majesties'  visit  in  December." 

An  editorial  writer  in  The  Daily  Graphic  (London)  not  only 
reiterates  this,  but  advises  the  British  Government  to  use  all 
modern  inquisitional  methods  to  stamp  out  the  rebellious  spirit : 

"It  is  quite  evident  that  Ix)rd  Hardinge's  experiment  of  killing 
sedition  with  kindness  does  not  appeal  to  the  Indian  mind,  and 
that  if  the  law  is  to  be  successfully  vindicated,  more  prosaic 
methods  of  repression  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  .  .  .  In  the 
government  of  Oriental  races  there  is  one  elementary-  truth 
which  may  never  be  ignored  with  safety.  It  is  that  order  and 
loyalty  can  only  be  assured  by  the  sternest  justice  and  the 
swiftest  and  most  uncompromising  punishment  of  evil-vioers. 
To  the  average  Asiatic  indulgence  is  alruost  invariably  an 
incentive  to  lawlessness." 

The  Government  itself  blames  the  newspapers  for  the  anarchi- 
cal spirit  prevailing  in  India,  and  in  the  Bengal  Administration 
Report  for  1909-1910  it  was  remarked  that  the  general  tone  of 
the  Indian-owned  press,  with  certain  exceptions.  "  tho  moderated 
by  legislation  and  prosecutions  for  sedition,  remained  hostile 
and  suspicious." 

The  Government,  therefore,  has  adopted  a  new  policy,  and 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  subsidizing  the  press  in  India,  while  on  the 
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other  it  is  perfecting  a  spy  system  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
will  excel  that  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid.  A  glimpse  of  the  way 
in  which  the  secret  service  is  now  working  in  Hindustan  is 
given  in  the  Amrila  Bazar  Patrika  (Calcutta),  which  says: 

"Even  our  public  men,  be  they  so-called  Extremists  or  so- 
called  Moderates,  are  not  free  from  surveillance.  The  Honorable 
Babu  Bhupendra  Nath  Boss  declared  in  Council  that  two 
detectives  had  followed  him  from  Calcutta  to  Dacca,  and  an 
official  member  jocularly  remarked  that  as  Babu  Bhupendra 
Nath  was  a  great  man,  so  these  policemen  did  not  shadow  him 
but  only  escorted  him  as  a  bodyguard.  There  is  no  doubt 
many  people  are  shadowed  by  the  police  without  rime  or 
reason." 

Just  what  effect  the  double  tragedy  will  have  upon  the  visit 
of  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  to  India  in  December  next, 
is  not  known,  tho  it  is  ribw  beyond  doubt  established  that 
the  royal  tour  has  been  planned  by  the  King  himself,  and  not 
by  his  Ministers.  W.  T.  Stead,  writing  in  The  Review  of  Reviews, 
refers  to  to  the  possibility  of  the  plague  raging  in  Hindustan 
stopping  the  King  from  fulfilling  his  "hope  to  come  out  to 
India,"  and  says: 

"The  plague,  which  has  destroyed  40,000  persons  in  M*an- 
ehuria,  slew  88,000  persons  in  India  in  February.  But  the 
Durbar  will  be  held  at  Delhi  all  the  same.  The  King  is  timed 
to  arrive  at  Bombay  on  December  2.  He  will  make  his  state 
entry  into  Delhi  on  the  7th,  where  100,000  persons  will  wit- 
ness the  ceremony  on  the  12th.  On  the  30th  His  Majesty 
wiU  arrive  at  Calcutta." 

More  than  650,000  have  died  of  plague  in  India  in  the  last 
six  months,  and  it  is  remarked  that  if  this  can  not  keep  the 
King  from  his  visit,  the  shots  of  the  Hindu  terrorists  will  not 
frighten  him  away.  However,  the  English  radicals  ask  if 
poverty-stricken  Hindustan,  which  is  paying  the  weekly  toll 
of  25,000  lives,  can  afford  to  spend  $4,500,000  to  entertain 
King  George. 


LABOR  REFORM  DEMANDED  IN  MEXICO 

Now  THAT  Mexico  is  enjoying  a  breathing-spell  of 
peace,  the  problem  uppermost  in  the  public  mind  of 
that  country  is  how  to  effect  the  economic  and  industrial 
reconstruction  of  the  Mexican  people.  The  most  conservative 
as  well  as  radical  elements  are  agreed  that  destitution  is  fright- 
fully prevalent  throughout  the  Republic,  and  The  Monterey 
News,  a  Madero  organ,  comes  out  with  an  article  asking  for 
legislation  in  behalf  of  the  workers.     It  says: 

"In  Mexico  the  workingman,  besides  being  very  poorly  re- 
munerated, has  no  prospect,  in  the  future,  of  rest  in  his  old  age; 
nor,  in  case  of  any  accident  which  disables  him,  any  pension 
or  haven  of  refuge  which  shall  save  him  from  destitution  and 
starvation.  The  existing  laws  do  not  contain  a  single  word  on 
this  subject. 

"This  is  by  no  means  the  worst.  There  is  no  recognized 
limit,  in  some  parts  of  Mexico,  to  the  greed  and  exactions  of 
employers.  After  paying  low  wages,  they  require  perfect  service, 
passive  obedience,  and  endless  attentions.  They  are  in  the 
habit  of  meddling  with  your  private  affairs,  watching  over  your 
home,  and  imposing  upon  you  their  own  creeds  and  beliefs. 

"The  wretched  condition  of  the  Mexican  proletariat  worker 
has  become  so  deplorable  that  it  is  high  time,  as  a  matter  of 
ordinary  humanity,  that  we  should  take  steps  to  improve 
it.  Among  the  obligations  of  every  ruler  is  that  of  secur- 
ing laws,  and  strictly  enforcing  existing  ones  on  the  subject, 
which  relate  to  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  labor  and  its 
benefits 

"The  Mexican  Labor  Congress,  founded  years  ago,  in  the 
days  of  Senor  Lerdode  Tejada,  and  endowed  with  a  regular 
subvention  by  the  Mexican  Government,  and  which  is  the 
true  organ  of  the  people,  ought  to  shake  off  its  habitual  inertia 
and  show  signs  of  life,  by  giving  its  support  to  indispensable 
reforms,  and  carrying  triumphantly  into  practise  its  glorious 
and  regenerating  motto:  'For  Country,  Virtue,  and  Labor'; 
to  do  which  will  be  an  achievement  worthy  of  the  revolution 
now  so  generally  accepted  in  Mexico." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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GREAT    tJNCLE    SAM. 

Cutting  the  Canal  and  claiming  the  earth! 

— Suceso  (Valparaiso). 


AMERICA    AND    MEXICO. 

"I  didn't  get  him  that  time,  but  I  can  wait." 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


OURSELVES    AS    OTHERS    SEE    US. 


U.  S.  BUREAUS  AT  LOGGERHEADS 

THAT  THE  BUREAU  OF  SOILS  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  making,  in  its  published 
bulletins,  statements  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of 
other  scientific  bureaus  of  the  Government,  is  asserted  by  Dr. 
Cyril  G.  Hopkins,  Chief  in  Agronomy,  University  of  Illinois, 
in  an  article  on  "Saving  the  Soil,"  contributed  to   The  City 

Farmer  (Columbus,  O.,  July). 
Dr.  Hopkins  takes  the  usu- 
ally accepted  ground  that  our 
soils  are  being  rapidly  ex- 
hausted, but  he  says  that  the 
Bureau  of  Soils  is  assuring 
the  farmers  that  this  is  im- 
possible and  that  the  fertility 
of  soils  is  automatically  re- 
newed, so  that  "the  soil  is 
safe  for  untold  ages  to  come." 
He  writes: 


utt.  i  \  HI  1.  <;.  m  11'  Ki  ,\N, 

An  agricultural  expert  who  says  the 
erroneous  teachings  of  our  Federal 
Bureau  of  Soils  are  being  rejected  in 
this  country  and  ridiculed  abroad; 


"A  .  .  .  powerful  factor 
operating  against  the  taking 
of  proper  and  timely  steps 
for  the  preservation  of  our 
fertility  is  the  plainly  erro- 
neous teaching  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Soils, 
hacked  by  the  prestige  of  the 
National  Government,  to  the 
effect  that  the  supply  of 
plant  food  in  the  soil  is  per- 
manently maintained  by  nat- 
ural processes  without  the 
intervention  of  man,  and 
that  the  restoration  of  the 
fertility  removed  by  crops  is 

never  necessary 

"These  erroneous  teach- 
ings of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Soils  are  ignored,  opposed, 
or  ridiculed  in  Europe;  they  have  been  denounced  by  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  of  the  United 
States;  they  have  been  rejected  by  every  land-grant  college 
and  State  agricultural  experiment  station  in  America  that 
has  been  heard  from,  including  those  in  47  States  and  Terri- 
tories; they  are  not  supported  by  the  published  teachings 
of  any  one  of  the  older  scientific  bureaus  at  Washington,  such 
as  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, or  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;  and  they  are  contrary 
to  the  report  of  the  National  Conservation  Commission  and 
contrary  to  the  action  of  President  Roosevelt  and  of  Pres- 
ident Taft  looking  toward  the  conservation  of  American  phos- 
phate deposits  for  use  on  American  soils." 

In  support  of  his  assertion  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
Bureau  of  Soils,  Dr.  Hopkins  submits  the  following  quota- 
tions from  its  bulletins: 

(1)  "That  practically  all  soils  contain  sufficient  plant  food 
for  good  crop  yields,  that  this  supply  will  be  indefinitelj'  main- 
tained."     (From  Bureau  of  Soils  Bulletin  22,  page  64.) 

(2)  "The  soil  is  the  one  indestructible,  immutable  as.set  that 
the  nation  possesses.  It  is  the  one  resource  that  can  not  be 
exhausted;  that  can  not  be  used  up."  (From  Bureau  of  Soils 
Bulletin  55,  page  6G.) 

(3)  "From  the  modern  conception  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  soil  it  is  evident  that  it  can  not  wear  out,  that  so  far  as 
the  mineral  food  is  concerned  it  will  continue  automatically 
to  supply  adequate  quantities  of  the  mineral  plant  food  for 
crops."      (From  Bureau  of  Soils  Bulletin  55,  page  79.) 

(4)  "As  a  national  asset  the  soil  is  safe  as  a  means  of  feeding 
mankind  for  untold  ages  to  come.  So  far  as  our  investigations 
show,  the  soil  will  not  be  exlu^usted  of  any  one  or  all  of  its 
mineral  plant  food  constituents.  If  the  coal  and  iron  give  out, 
as  it  is  predicted  tlicy  will  before  long,  the  soil  can  be  depended 


upon  to  furnish  food,  light,  heat,  and  habitation  not  only  for 
the  present  population  but  for  an  enormously  larger  population 
than  the  world  has  at  present."  (From  Bureau  of  Soils  Bulletin 
55,  page  80.) 

On  this  Dr.  Hopkins  remarks  that  these  things  are  proclaimed 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  "in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  our  own  Eastern  States 
already  exhausted  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  or  calcium  to  the 
point  of  actual  agricultural 
abandonment."    He  goes  on: 

"According  to  these  doc- 
trines the  farmers  and  land- 
owners are  relieved  of  all  re- 
sponsibility of  restoring  to 
the  soil  any  of  the  materials 
of  which  crops  are  made. 
And  this  is  indeed  a  most 
pleasant  doctrine  and  very 
important  if  true,  but  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  if  not  true. 
On  the  other  hand  this  doc- 
trine is  the  most  potent  of  all 
existing  influences  to  prevent 
the  proper  care  of  our  soils. 
Other  people  have  ruined 
other  lands,  but  in  no  other 
country  has  the  powerful 
factor  of  Government  influ- 
ence ever  been  used  to  en- 
(jourage  the  farmers  to  ruin 
their  lands. 

"The  possible  enormous 
and  irreparable  damage  of 
such  teaching  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  if  the  present  most 
common  agrictdtural  prac- 
tises are  long  continued, 
even  our  remaining  supply  of 
good  land  will  ultimately  be 
depleted  beyond  the  point 
of  possible  self-redemption, 
thus  repeating  in  the  great 
Central   West    the   historv   of   our  abandoned  Eastern  lands 
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Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils  at 
Washington.  Dr.  Hopkins  fears  he  is 
encouraging  the  farmers  to  exhaust 
the  soil  and  ruin  our  agriculture. 


We  are  facing  a  crisis.  Dr.  Hopkins  thinks.  Our  country  can 
not  remain  prosperous  if  its  agricultural  resources  decline;  and 
they  will  decline  if  our  farmers  are  taught  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  take  valuable  chemical  elements  from  the  soil  without 
putting  them  back.     We  read: 

"Shall  we  forget  that  Mago,  the  Carthaginian,  wrote  twenty- 
eight  books  upon  the  art  of  agriculture,  which  were  translated 
by  order  of  the  Roman  Senate;  or  that  Columella,  the  Roman, 
added  twelve  volumes  on  the  same  subject,  which  plainly  show 
that  in  many  respects  the  Roman  farmers  of  two  thousand 
years  ago  were  better  instructed  than  is  the  average  American 
farmer  to-day? 

"But  America  should  never  forget  that  Roman  agriculture 
gradually  declined  until  a  bushel  of  seed  brotight  only  four 
bushels  of  the  harvest, — declined  until  the  high  civilization  of 
the  Mediterranean  countries  passed  into  the  Dark  Ages  which 
covered  the  face  of  the  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  until  the 
discovery  of  a  Xew  World  brought  new  supplies  of  food  and 
necessary  relief  for  the  overcrowded  condition  of  Western 
Europe. 

"And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  Dark  Ages  still  exist  for  most 
of  our  own  Aryan  race  in  India  and  in  Russia,  and  just  so  surely 
will  Dark  Ages  ultimately  blot  out  American  civilization  if  we 
permit  the  productive  power  of  our  lands  to  decrease  and  our 
population  to  increase  until  checked  only  by  an  inadequate 
food  supply,  which  we  are  already  beginning  to  feel  under 
present  standards  of  living. 

"The  American  farmer  has  learned  well  the  art  of  agriculture 
in  the  hard  school  of  exj^erience,  but  the  science  of  agriculture 
is  almost  unknown  to  him;  and  unknown  not  only  to  the  farmers 
and  landowners,  but  also  unknown  to  the  statesmen,  unknown 
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to  the  local  public  officials,  unknown  to  the  teachers  of  the 
common  schools,  and  unknown  to  the  preachers,  to  the  mer- 
chants, to  the  grain-dealers,  and  to  the  average  banker.  All 
these  people  must  learn  the  science  of  agriculture  in  order  to 
exert  an  influence  which  they  must  soon  exert  upon  the  practise 
of  agriculture,  if  systems  of  positive  soil  improvement  are  to 
be  generally  adopted  in  this  country  before  it  is  forever  too 
late.  .  .  The  soil-robbing  and  land-ruin  of  this  country  have 
been  due  not  only  to  the  farmer's  lack  of  knowledge,  but 
also  to  his  lack  of  profit;  and  the  influential  men  of  America 
should  see  to  it  that  the  farmer  receives  for  his  produce  a  price 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  make  substantial  investments  in  the 
improvement  of  his  own  soil  in  permanent  systems  of  agriculture." 


SHIPPING  LIVE  FISH  TO  EUROPE 

A  METHOD  by  which  live  fish  may  be  carried  to  great 
distances  in   tightly   sealed  vessels,   without  feeding, 
-  the  renewal  of  water,  or  other  attention   during   the 
journey,   has   been  devised  by  a  Ger- 
man aquarist,  and  was  recently  put  to 
the  test  with  eminently  satisfactory  re-  •<- 

suits,  we  are  told  by  a  \\Titer  in  the 
"Applied  Science"  section  of  La  Nature 
(Paris,  June  17).     He  writes: 

"The  aquariums  of  large  scientific 
institutions  are  evidently  interested  in 
the  exchange  of  specimens.  The  trans- 
portation, often  to  great  distances, 
made  necessary  by  these  exchanges,  has 
hitherto  not  been  possible  without  the 
aid  of  proper  devices  for  aeration,  in 
charge  of  a  special  assistant. 

"Emile  Gundelach  has  invented  a 
new  method  which  makes  it  possible  to 
transport  living  aquatic  creatures  in 
closed  vessels  partly  filled  with  oxygen. 
The  efficiency  of  this  device  has  been 
recently  subjected  to  an  interesting  test 
by  a  recent  transatlantic  exchange  be- 
tween the  New  York  Aquarium  and  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Gundelach  in  Gehl- 
berg,  Germany. 

"The  specimens  chosen  for  this  ex- 
change (fish,  sea-urchins,  crawfish, 
crabs,  etc.)  were  placed  in  vessels  of 
three  quarts'  capacity,  filled  with  water, 
about  one-third  of  which  was  then  re- 
placed with  oxygen  in  a  pneumatic 
trough,  after  which  the  vessels  were 
tightly  corked  and  then  dispatched. 

"Despite  the  very  considerable  dura- 
tion   of    ih<^   journey    (nine    days)    the 

aquatic  creatures  sent  by  this  original  process  reached  their 
destination  safe  and  well.  It  is  true  that  one  tropical  fish, 
which  had  been  exposed  by  inadvertence  to  too  low  a  tem- 
perature, survived  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  only  one  day, 
and  that  a  cunner,  which  had  been  insufficiently  supplied  with 
oxygen,  also  succumbed  on  the  day  after  its  arrival.  But 
all  the  other  species  bore  the  journey  well,  altho  they  were  not 
fed  during  the  whole  time,  and  after  this  long  captivity  appeared 
to  find  themselves  much  at  their  ease  in  the  aquariums  that  had 
been  reserved  for  them." 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Osburn,  assistant  director  of  the  New  York 
Aquarium,  also  describes  this  shipment  in  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society  Bulletin  (No.  42).  He  quotes  Mr.  Gundelach 
as  saying  that  "it  is  very  important  that  the  experiment  has 
succeeded,  and  you  can  now  exchange  any  specimens  with  any 
European  institution  in  this  way."     Mr.  Osburn  adds: 

"Mr.  Gundelach  had  previously  made  successful  experiments 
in  shipping  for  the  shorter  distances  in  Europe,  but  nothing 
paralleling  the  present  experiment  had  thus  far  been  undertaken. 
The  particular  advantage  in  this  method  is  that  specimens  can 
be  sent  apparently  any  distance  without  any  care  whatever 
during  transit,  and  so  doing  away  entirely  with  the  expense  of 
an  attendant  or  any  special  machinery  for  aerating  the  water." 
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TO  MAKE  CHLOROFORM  SAFE 

CHLOROFORM  is  now  rarely  used  by  surgeons  to  produce 
anesthesia,  except  when  the  dose  is  very  slight.  Fatalities 
were  too  frequent  and  unexplained,  so  that  the  risk  is 
regarded  as  too  great.  Paul  Reynier,  however,  a  French  authority, 
in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medicine, 
asserts  that  when  administered  properly  chloroform  is  quite 
harmless.  If  this  is  generally  accepted,  the  use  of  this  anes- 
thetic, by  Reynier's  method,  will  doubtless  be  revived,  for  it 
is  vastly  pleasanter  to  take  than  ether  and  in  addition  it  has  no 
disagreeable  after-effects.  Says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique 
(Paris,  June  10): 

"In  a  general  way,  the  action  of  anesthetics  on  the  nervous 
system  embraces  three  periods  which  always  appear  in  the  same 
order : 

"(1)  Suppression  of  the  functions  of  the  hemispheres  [of  the 
brain];  abolition  of  all  mental  activity  [sleep]; 

"(2)  Suppression  of  the  conductivity 
of  the  nervous  system  for  various  forms 
of  excitation  [esthesia]  and  afterward 
suppression  of  the  muscular  response; 

"  (3)  Suppression  of  the  functions  of 
the  medulla;  arrest  of  the  respiration 
and  the  heart  [respiratory  and  cardiac 
syncope];  death. 

"In  surgical  anesthesia  the  operator's 
object  is  to  reach  the  second  phase 
without  passing  it.  To  attain  this 
result  he  uses  a  variety  of  clinical 
symptoms  which  we  can  not  note  here. 
"He  must  avoid,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  anesthesia,  certain  accidents  pro- 
voked by  the  irritation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose  and  throat  and 
caused  by  impurity  of  the  anesthetic  or 
its  administration  in  too  strong  doses. 

"Paul  Bert  long  ago  laid  down  fun- 
damental rules  for  administering  anes- 
thetics properly. 

"His  experiments  show  the  necessity 
of  using  mixtures  of  the  anesthetic  and 
air,  dilute  at  first,  and  then  slowly  and 
progressively  stronger.  Then  the  pro- 
portion of  anesthetic  must  be  diminished 
as  soon  as  the  first  period  of  insensi- 
bility is  reached;  this  state  is,  in  fact, 
kept  up  with  doses  much  weaker  than 
those  used  to  obtain  it;  thus  syncope  of 
all  types  is  avoided — especially  cardiac 
syncope,    which    leads    unfailingly     to 

death 

"This  method  of  controlled  mixtures, 
due  to  Paul  Bert,  ha "  been  very  slow 
in  securing  practical  recognition,  for  it  requires,  in  the  first 
place,  an  awkward,  complicated,  and  costly  apparatus.  By 
persevering  effort  and  the  use  of  Dr.  Dupont's  apparatus, 
Paul  Reynier  has  lately  reached  quite  practical  results  with 
chloroform  as  an  anesthetic.  With  10,220  cases  he  has  had 
only  one  death  and  that  only  because  of  an  inexperienced 
operator.  Reynier  brings  on  anesthesia  in  about  ten  min- 
utes with  a  mixture  that  slowly  increases  in  strength;  .  .  . 
he  maintains  it  with  an  8-per-cent.  mixture  for  20  minutes  and 
then  if  it  is  to  be  prolonged  he  drops  to  6,  4,  or  even  2  per 
cent,  in  certain  cases.  The  surgeon  may  then  administer  to- 
day, to  each  patient  individually,  the  dose  of  chloroform 
that  suits  him ;  he  may  anesthetize,  with  4-per-cent.  mixtures,  a 
whole  category  of  patients  whose  arterial  tension  is  very 
weak  and  who  could  not  have  taken  chloroform  under  former 
conditions. 

"Chloroform  itself  lowers  the  arterial  pressure  and  influences 
it,  according  to  Tissot,  long  before  it  has  any  effect  upon  the 
respiration.  This  is  a  valuable  indication  for  the  surgeon  who 
may  regulate,  at  each  instant,  the  strength  of  his  anesthetic 
mixture,  in  accordance  with  the  observed  value  of  this  pressure. 
"Ordinary  anesthesia  requires  only  5  to  10  grams  of  chloro- 
form. The  patients  go  off  to  sleep  without  asphyxia,  without 
coughing,  almost  without  agitation;  they  awake  rapidly  and  are 
rarely  nauseated  on  wakening." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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THE  SWEET  ODORS  OF  FLOWERS 

THE  AGREEABLE  odor  of  flowers  serves  to  attract 
insects,  which  are  necessary  to  the  fertilization  of  the 
plant,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  their  frafjrance,  says 
Mr.  A.  Aclocque,  writing  in  Cosmos  (Paris).  The  dispersion 
of  odors,  he  tells  us,  takes  place  in  two  ways.  In  one,  the  volatile 
particles  come  from  solid  or  liquid  bodi(>s  like;  musk,  camphor, 
and  the  essential  oils.  The.se  remain  odorous  until  thej-  are 
completely  used  up.  Physiology  plays  a  part  only  in  their 
formation  in  vegetable  or  animal  tissue;  the  emission  of  odor  is 
purely  physical  and  persists  after  the  death  of  the  organism 
where  these  odorous  substances  originate.     But: 

"It  is  not  the  same  with  the  odors  emitted  during  their  life 
by  the  non-aromatic  plants,  which  come  either  from  the  herba- 
ceous parts  (  r  from  the  flowers,  which  are  more  especially  the 
seat  of  the  odorous  emanations,  and  which  constitute  the  organ 
where  these  emanations  play  for  the  plant  a  role  of  usefulness 
more  particularly'  evident. 

"The  most  deliciously  odorous  blossom  on  its  branch  takes 
on,  when  it  has  been  cut,  and  as  it  withers,  a  smell  of  hay;  the 
perfume  that  it  gives  out  is  thus  exclusively  physiological  in  its 
origin;  it  is  due  to  material  particles  that  exhale  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  formed,  and  whose  elaboration  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  life  of  the  organ. 

"The  odor  of  the  essences  depends  on  certain  physical  condi- 
tions; heat  increases  it,  as  has  often  been  observed  with  the 
essential  oils  of  orange,  myrtle,  etc.  On  the  contrary,  the  odor 
of  flowers,  being  a  vital  function,  is  regulated  by  the  activity  of 
the  organism,  and  depends  on  exterior  circumstances  only  as 
they  influence  this  activity;  thus  is  explained  the  intermittence 
that  often  constitutes  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  its  emission. 


meteorological  circumstances  of  this  moment  of  the  day.  There 
exists,  in  fact,  at  nightfall,  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere 
very  favorable  to  the  transport  of  all  odors;  besides,  during  the 
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PACKING    THE    JARS  OF    FISH    FOR    SHIP.MENT. 

"Some  flowers  are  manifestly  more  odorous  in  the  evening. 
...  In  general,  the  darkness  of  night  would  appear  favorable 
to  floral  odors.     This  is  perhaps  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  the 


PROVIDING  NINE  DAYS   BREATH  AT  ONCE. 

introducing  the  oxygen  for  the  fish  into  the  shipping-jars. 

day,  the  sun's  heat  causes  ascending  currents  that  carry  the 
odorous  particles  upward;  they  are  more  in  evidence  toward  the 
evening,  when  the  phenomena  of  condensation  come  into  play. 

"But  we  must  take  account  here,  in  large  measure,  of  the 
physiology  of  the  plant.  A  very  probable  hypothesis  attributes 
the  increase  of  floral  odors  in  the  evening  to  an  accumulation 
in  the  tissues,  during  the  diurnal  activity  of  the  plant,  of  sub- 
stances that  are  transformed  by  the  flower  into  perfume  at  the 
expense  of  its  nocturnal  growth. 

"The  strong  odors  produced  by  certain  flowers  exert  a 
spasmodic  action  on  the  nervous  system;  and,  in  general,  per- 
fumes, even  sweet  ones,  if  they  are  very  concentrated,  may  be 
painful  and  sometimes  dangerous 

"The  perfumes  of  flowers,  whose  chemical  study  has  been 
quite  recent,  are  volatile  products  of  very  complex  composition, 
often  formed  by  a  mixture  of  other  primitive  odors  very  difficult 
to  .separate.  They  are  generally  alterable  by  heat,  water,  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  They  contain  carbonated  hydrogen,  and 
it  is  the  emission  of  this  gas  that  makes  the  accumulation  of 
flowers  cind  bouquets  in  apartments  so  objectionable — an  ac- 
cumulation also  dangerous  because  flowers,  being  colored  and 
deprived  of  the  functions  of  chlorophyl,  give  out  into  the  air, 
in  their  respiration,  carbonic  anhydrid." 

The  object  of  floral  odors,  Mr.  Aclocque  thinks,  is  doubtless 
to  attract  the  insects  without  whose  activities  the  flowers  could 
not  be  fertilized.  An  example  of  delicate  and  e.xact  adaptation 
in  this  regard  is  the  fact  that  some  flowers  give  out  their  character- 
istic odors  only  at  the  exact  time  when  the  species  of  insects 
adapted  to  their  fertilization  begin  to  be  active.  It  would  be 
injurious,  the  writer  quotes  Lubl>ock  as  saying,  if  flowers  destined 
to  be  fertilized  by  a  nocturnal  insect  should  remain  open  and 
odorous  by  day,  since  they  would  then  be  exposed  to  the  assaults 
of  robbers  who  would  remove  their  pollen  and  nectar  without 
profit    to  them.     We  read   further: 

"The  partnership  between  llowers  and  insects,  controlled  by 
floral  odors,  may  sometimes  become  only  the  exploitation  of 
one  of  the  two  associates  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
other.  This  may  be  observed,  for  instance,  in  certain  arums 
and  in  the  odd-looking  stapelias  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which,  needing  the  assistance  of  flies  for  the  transportation  of 
their  pollen,  attract  these  insects  by  the  fetid  smell  of  their 
flowers.  The  flies,  taken  captive  in  th.^  spathe  of  the  arum, 
or  moving  about  over  the  stamens  of  the  stapelia.  determine 
the   fertilization  of   the   plant,  but    in   return    they  obtain  only 
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death  by  starvation  for  themselves  or  for  the  larvae  that  they 
have  thoughtlessly  deposited  on  these  flowers  with  the  deceitful 
odor. 

"The  most  apparent  use  of  floral  perfumes  is  to  favor  the 
advantageous  visits  of  insects.  We  may  doubtless  add  that 
these  perfumes  play  a  part  in  the  esthetic  role  given  to  the  plant 
in  the  harmony  of  creation.  This  anthropocentrie  point  of 
view  is  not  without  its  importance." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


LOCATING   ORE  BY   WIRELESS 

AGERMAN  mining  engineer,  Dr.  Loewy  of  Gottingen, 
proposes  to  explore  the  depths  of  the  earth  for  minerals 
-  by  means  of  the  electric  waves  used  in  wireless  telegraphy . 
His  experiments  depend  on  the  fact  that  layers  of  ore  generally 
both  reflect  and  absorb  electric  waves  differently  from  the 
ordinary  constituents  of  the  earth's  crust.  The  idea  of  sending 
what  is  practically  a  wireless  telegraphic  signal  into  the  unknown 
depths  of  the  globe  and  interrogating  it,  on  its  return,  regarding 
what  it  has  met  in  its  subterranean  journey,  is  surely  fascinatipg, 
and  the  application  of  Dr.  Loew>''s  method  will  be  closely 
watched.  The  experiments,  which  have  been  made  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  G.  Leimbach  in  the  alkali  mines  of  Vienen- 
burg,  Ronnenberg,  and  Weetzen,  not  far  from  Gottingen,  and 
in  the  lead-ore  mines  of  Scharley,  in  Eastern  Silesia,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Physikalische  Zeitschrift  and  are  reviewed  in 
Engineering  (London,  June  23).     We  read  in  substance: 

"It  is  customary  to  regard  the  earth  as  a  good  conductor, 
and  to  speak  of  'earthing'  a  terminal;  everybody  knows,  how- 
ever, that  the  'earth'  is  a  bad  conductor,  unless  the  ground  is 
damp.  Dry  earth  and  rocks  are  not  good  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity, and  they  should  therefore  not  absorb  much  of  the  energ\- 
of  electric  waves.  The  experiments  of  Loewy  show  that  at 
depths  of  325  feet  and  more  the  ground  is  mostly  dry,  and  that 
the  conductivity  of  this  earth  ,is  not  greater  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere,  unless  the  earth  contains  metallic  ores.  The 
explorations  are  conducted  either  by  the  reflection  method  or 
by  the  absorption  method.  In  the  former  case  an  antenna  is 
mounted  on  the  earth,  not  vertically,  but  at  an  angle,  and 
another  antenna  is  mounted  some  distance  away;  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  latter  to  the  ground  can  be  varied.  Directed  waves 
are  sent  from  the  former  and  received  at  the  latter.  The  in- 
tensity of  these  received  waves  is  determined  while  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  receiver  is  varied.  If  there  is  between  the  two  a 
layer  of  minerals  in  the  ground,  which  acts  as  a  reflector  for  the 
electric  waves,  then  two  maxima  wiU  be  observed,  the  one  due 
to  the  direct  transmission  of  the  waves  through  the  air.  and  the 
other  due  to  the  waves  reflected  in  the  ground.  From  the 
inclination  of  the  receiver  corresponding  to  the  second  maximum 
the  position  of  the  reflecting  layer  can  be  estimated.  The 
absorption  method  requires  holes  to  be  bored  into  the  ground, 
325  feet  or  more  in  depth.  Three  parallel  holes  are  required ; 
the  central  one  contains  the  transmitter,  the  other  two  receivers. 
If  there  is  no  metal  between  the  receivers,  the  intensities  of 
the  waves  received  will  be  equal;  if  there  is  metal  between 
the  transmitter  and  one  of  the  receivers,  the  corresponding 
waves  will  appear  distinctly  weakened.  Loewy  believes  that 
with  holes  bored  at  the  corners  of  a  square  of  30  miles'  side,  any 
ore  treasures  present  should  be  discovered. 

"His  experiments,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  prove  that  an  ore 
content  of  12  per  cent,  rendered  the  dolomite,  in  which  the  lead 
ore  is  embedded,  impermeable  to  the  electric  waves.  He  also 
settled  an  objection  which  will  have  occiorred  to  the  reader. 
The  petrographic  character  of  the  earth  is  so  complex  that 
considerable  reflection  of  the  waves  at  the  surfaces  of  the 
various  strata,  and  consequent  absorption  loss,  might  be  ex- 
pected. But  he  found  that  petrographic  heterogeneity  had  no 
noticeable  influence.  Making  identical  arrangements  above 
and  below  ground,  moreover,  he  observed  little  more  absorption 
of  the  waves  by  the  dry  ground  than  by  the  air.  This  is  in 
accord  ■with  the  theory,  yet  interesting  to  record.  The  reflec- 
tion method  would  only  answer  in  dry  territories,  in  deserts. 
Whether  the  absorption  method  will  help  the  miner  much  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  the  geologist  and  scientist  may  benefit 
from  these  researches." 


AMERICAN   COMMERCIAL  CAPRICE 

INTERESTING  conclusions  and  a  valuable  moral  are  de- 
duced by  William  Kent  from  the  apparently  innocent  sheet 
issued  annually  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
giving  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  mineral  products  of  the 
country.  These  figtires,  the  writer  points  out  in  Industrial 
Engineering  and  the  Engineering  Digest  (New  York),  show  not 
only  an  enormous  increase  in  total  values  at  times,  such  as  the 
decade  between  1897  and  1907,  when  they  swelled  threefold, 
but  violent  fluctuations  in  years  of  depression  and  panic. 

Between  1880  and  1890  the  total  value  of  the  mineral 
products  enjoyed  an  average  annual  increase  of  over  two 
and  a  half  times  the  increase  of  population  during  the  same 
time.  If  this  rate  had  continued,  the  mine-owners  would  have 
received  in  the  eight  "lean"  years  from  1891  to  1898,  $1,360,- 
000,000  more  than  they  actually  did  receive,  and  in  the  eight 
"fat"  years  from  1900  to  1907  they  would  have  received 
$1,590,000,000  less  than  really  came  their  way.  These  extreme 
fluctuations  show  a  state  of  caprice  and  instability  in  our  buying, 
thinks  the  writer,  that  endanger  the  commercial  world.  He 
says: 

"When  they  received  less  than  normal,  workmen  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  and  wages  fell;  when  they  received  more 
than  the  normal  figures,  wages  increased  rapidly,  the  cost  of 
living  rose,  and  there  was  an  enormous  increase  of  immigration 
to  supply  the  demand  of  labor. 

"So  much  of  the  $1,360,000,000  loss  in  the  lean  years  as  rep- 
resented decreased  profits  was  merely  transferred  from  the 
producers  to  the  consumers,  benefiting  the  latter  at  the  expense 
of  the  former,  but  so  much  as  represented  decrease  of  tonnage 
was  an  actual  loss  of  wealth  by  the  world.  It  benefited  nobodj', 
and  caused  poverty  and  misery  to  thousands.  So  much  of  the 
$1,590,000,000  gained  in  the  fat  years  as  represented  increased 
tonnage  above  normal  was  an  addition  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  but  so  much  as  represented  abnormal  profits  was  merely 
transferred  from  the  consumers  to  the  producers,  tending  to  in- 
crease the  wealth  of  the  latter,  but  increasing  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  whole  community. 

"  It  would  have  been  better  all  around  if  the  comparatively 
lean  years,  1891-98,  and  the  fat  years,  1901-07,  had  all  been 
normal  years. 

"Is  it  necessary  to  have  such  great  fluctuations  in  business  as 
these  figures  and  diagrams  shoAv"?  They  appear  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  LTnited  States.  Germany  is  progressing  about  as  fast 
on  the  average  as  the  United  States,  but  her  statistics  show  no 
such  violent  fluctuations  as  ours  do. 

"What  is  the  cause  of  these  fluctuations?  It  seems  to  be 
nothing  less  than  the  mental  instability  of  the  American  people, 
which  is  characterized  by  too  great  optimism  in  times  of  pros- 
perity and  too  great  pessimism  in  times  of  adversitj^;  alterna- 
tions of  speculative  fever  and  financial  timidity;  periodic  crazes 
tending  to  rash  experiments  in  legislation  such  as  the  green- 
back craze,  the  '  16  to  1 '  silver  craze,  granger  legislation,  tariff 
tinkering,  etc 

"Now  in  1911  we  are  very  near  to  normal.  The  crops  have 
been  good,  reckless  expenditure  for  new  development  has  been 
checked,  exports  have  increased,  the  economies  of  the  past  .two 
years  have  increased  individual  savings,  and  money  is  accumu- 
lating in  the  banks  ready  to  be  in^•ested  as  soon  as  the  holders 
get  the  courage  to  invest  it.  We  are  now  about  in  the  position 
that  we  were  in  1880,  1890,  and  1900.  Which  of  the  three 
decades  following  these  three  years  will  be  repeated  in  the  decade 
we  have  now  entered? 

"One  thing  seems  certain:  the  average  rate  of  "progress,  as 
measured  by  decades,  in  the  production  of  minerals,  which  is 
also  a  measure  of  increase  of  goods  manufactured  and  trans- 
ported, will  continue  at  the  normal  rate  of  between  5  and  6  per 
cent,  per  annum;  this  means  a  continued  increase  in  the  need 
for  new  buildings,  factories,  machinery,  locomotives,  cars,  and 
other  railway  facilities.  The  average  rate  of  increase  in  the 
value  of  mineral  products  for  the  thirty  years,  5.744  per  cent, 
per  annum,  is  equal  to  74.8  per  decade.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  progress  in  the  present  decade  will 
equal  the  latter  figure,  and  this  means  that  before  1920  the 
total  annual  production  of  our  minerals  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $3,500,000,000." 
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MR.  ATWOOD  VISITS  WASHINGTON. 


WHY   WE  SLEEP 

THE  MANY  theories  of  the  cause  of  sleep  reduce  chiefly 
to  two  types,  those  that  attribute  sleep  to  the  using-up  or 
exhaustion  of  substance  or  energy;  and  those  that  treat 
it  as  a  poisoning,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  waste  products  of 
some  sort.  Mr.  R.  Legendre,  a  French  authority,  believes  that 
sleep  is  defensive  in  its  origin,  but  he  thinks  he  has  established 
the  fact  that  the  thing  against  which  it  is  intended  to  defend 
or  protect  us  is  a  poisonous  substance,  acting  specially  on  the 
cells  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain,  which  substance  is  secreted 
or  accumulated  in  some  way  during  prolonged  waking  hours. 
We  translate  and  condense  the  following  from  a  lecture  delivered 
by  Mr.  Legendre  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
in  Paris  and  printed  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  June  17) : 

"Some  old  writers  thought  that  sleep  was  connected  with  a 
rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  due  to  the  recumbent  position,  but, 
in  reality,  during  sleep  the  brain  contains  less  blood,  and  we  know 
that  it  is  possible  to  lie  down  for  a  long  time  wit'iout  sleeping. 
Observation  of  blood-pressure  at  different  points  Trom  the  brain 
to  the  extremities  during  sleep  have  made  othrrs  think  it  due 
to  cerebral  anemia.  Other  authors  have  criticized  this  hypo- 
thesis; Brodman  has  observed  an  increase  of  pressure  at  the 
moment  of  falling  asleep  and  Richet  adds  that  the  variations 
of  pressure  due  to  sleep  or  awakening  are  less  than  those  due 
to  the  position  of  the  head. 

"Sleep  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  caused  by  modifications 
of  the  blood  or  lymph,  but  experiment  has  shown  that  there  is 
no  relation  between  sleepiness  and  the  condition  of  the  blood. 

"Besides  these  circulatory  theories,  there  are  others  that  ex- 
plain sleep  by  nerve-phenomena.  Sleep  may  be  due  to  inter- 
ruption of  communication  between  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  and  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system.  Or  it  may  be  caused  by 
interruption  of  contact  between  nerve-cells,  but  unfortunately 
these  theories  lack  experimental  justification. 

"The  idea  of  explaining  sleep  by  an  inhibition,  that  is  to  say, 
by  a  function  of  arrest  of  the  nerve-centers,  has  proved  a 
seductive   one   to   many   physiologists 

"Again,  some  \vriters  have  attributed  sleep  to  the  absence 
of  exterior  excitants,  basing  their  theory  on  observation  of  persons 
suffering  from  general  anesthesia  who  fall  asleep  as  soon  as 
their  eyes  are  closed  and  their  ears  stopt.  Unfortunately  these 
patients  are  hysterical  and  their  sleep  differs  from  normal  sleep. 
Also,  altho  silence  and  darkness  favor  sleep,  one  may  sleep  in 
the  light  and  in  the  midst  of  noise. 

"Claparede  has  made  a  fine  and  penetrating  criticism  of 
these  circulatory  hypotheses.     He  says: 

"1.  The  hypotheses  are  far  from  resting  on  sure  facts;  many 
of  them  are  even  contrary  to  fact. 

"2.  The  supposed  phenomena,  were  they  real,  might  as  well 
be  the  consequences  as  the  cause  of  sleep. 


"3.  Finallj-,  even  supposing  that  they  are  really  cau.ses,  the 
method  of  their  mechanism  remains  problematic.  Whj'  this 
periodic  anemia  or  hyperemia  ?  Why  this  retraction  of  the  nerve- 
cells  ?  Why  this  inhibition,  this  lack  of  reaction  to  outside 
stimuli  ?  The  hypotheses  only  push  the  problem  a  step  further 
back." 

Besides  these  "circulatory  theories,"  we  have  also  chemical 
theories,  which,  altho  better  than  the  others,  are  still  insufficient, 
Mr.  Legendre  thinks.  These  explain  sleep  as  the  result  of  poison- 
ing by  some  substance  produced  by  the  organism,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  "fatigue  toxin."  According  to  Dubois,  for  instance, 
sleep  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood. 
The  trouble  is  that  altho  fatigue  induces  sleep,  too  great  fatigue 
interferes  with  it.  Chemical  or  "toxin"  theories,  also,  do  not 
explain  the  periodicity  of  sleep  as  we  know  it,  nor  its  psychologic 
phenomena,  such  as  dreams.  The  ' '  biologic ' '  theory  of  Claparede 
seems  an  advance.     It  is  thus  described  by  the  lecturer: 

"Sleep  is  not  simply  a  passive  or  negative  state,  a  cessation  of 
the  functions  of  the  organism;  it  is  itself  a  function,  a  positive 
activity  with  its  biologic  significance.  We  sleep  just  before 
we  become  exhausted,  and  we  sleep  to  prevent  it.  Sleep  is  a 
defensive  function  of  the  organism:  we  are  sleepy  just  as  we 
are  hungry  or  thirsty.  This  conception  of  sleep  as  an  active 
instinct  preceding  exhaustion  changes  the  question  altogether. 
Like  all  instincts,  sleep  is  ruled  by  the  law  of  momentary 
interests;  we  sleep  only  if  the  motive  for  sleep  is  the  greater  at 
a  given  moment,  but  we  can  prevent  ourselves  from  sleeping  if 
another  instinct  is  preponderant.  The  theory  of  Clapar  de 
thus  has  an  immense  advantage  over  all  others,  since  it  alone 
can  be  applied  to  all  the  varied  forms  of  sleep.  Again,  it  does 
not  exclude  physiological  theories,  since  it  may  accept  them  as 
stimuli  of  the  sleep-instinct." 

But  if  sleep  is  an  instinct  of  defense,  against  what  does  it 
protect  us?  This  question,  Legendre  says,  can  be  answered 
only  by  experiment,  and  he  has  tried  so  to  answer  it  by  depriving 
animals  of  sleep  and  watching  their  behavior.     We  read: 

"The  bodily  temperature  remained  normal,  the  respiratory 
exchanges  underwent  no  variation,  and  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
blood  did  not  increase.  Toward  the  tenth  day  the  brain  showed 
cellular  alterations  locahzed  exclusively  in  the  frontal  lobe, 
which  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  insomnia.  Are  these  due  to 
exhaustion  or  poisoning  ?  " 

Repeated  experimentation  showed — and  this  appears  to  be 
the  really  important  discovery  made  by  Legendre — that  the 
serum  of  an  animal  suffering  from  insomnia  will  make  another 
animal  sleepy  when  properly  injected.  There  is  thus  a  toxin 
of  some  sort  that  induces  sleep,  but  so  far  the  experimenters 
have  been  able  neither  to  isolate  or  to  identify  it. — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY  THACKERAY   WEARS  WELL 

PERHAPS  THE  FINAL  and  conclusive  answer  to  the 
oft-repeated  charge  that  Thackeray  was  a  cynic  is  to 
be  found  in  the  note  of  something  very  like  personal 

affection    which    pervades    all    the    criticisms,   estimates,    and 

reminiscences  with  which  the  magazines  and  papers  are  celebra- 
ting the  centenary  of  his  birth. 
"Love  is  a  higher  intellectual  ex- 
ercise than  hatred,"  wrote  Thack- 
eray once  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
and  to-day  his  appraisers  seem  to 
agree  that  no  small  part  of  his 
literary  vitality  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  "the  things  he  loved  and 
believed  in  and  respected"  were 
"good  and  sound,  lasting  and 
/rii^mBr^ L'  \^^m  lovely  things."  " Somehow  Thapk- 

' f/ ('/$  'f4rfi^''^^\\wl^^  eray's  personality  has  so  projected 

itself  across  the  forty-eight  years 
since  his  death  that  he  still  seems 
very  human  and  very  near,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "and  the  articles  and  ad- 
dresses concerning  him  in  this  his 
hundredth  birth-year  have  an  air 
of  spontaneity  and  zest  such  as 
one  seldom  meets  on  such  occa- 
sions." He  "wears  well,"  says 
The  Post  in  the  title  we  borrow 
above.  He  has  unquestionablj' 
fared  well  in  the  lapsing  years, 
affirms  the  same  paper,  which 
adds  that  while  his  appeal  was 
never  of  the  widest  "it  was  al- 
ways   deep,  and    in    some    ways 

seems  even  to  be  deepening."     To  quote  further: 

"Tho  no  formal  biography  of  him  has  been  produced,  as  he 
wished  that  none  should  be,  a  vast  amount  of  reminiscence  and 
anecdote  concerning  him,  with  a  large  body  of  his  letters,  has 
been  published,  and  in  all  of  it  he  has  been  singularly  fortunate. 
Whimsicalities  have  been  revealed,  but  no  meannesses.  His 
friendships  were  stanch,  and  his  love  for  his  girls  unaffected  and 
almost  a  form  of  piety  with  him.  Nothing  that  has  leapt  to 
light  has  given  any  friend  of  his  cause  to  blush;  and  the  whole 
texture  of  his  life  and  activity,  as  we  now  know  it  so  fully, 
appears  singularly  fine.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  his  personality  stands  before  us  to-day  as  engaging  as  it 
was  when  he  was  a  part  of  this  breathing  world." 

"Certainly  he  stands  the  test  of  time  better  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,"  declares  the  Minneapolis  Bellman.  "We  set 
no  other  Englishman  at  Shakespeare's  side,"  remarks  the  Chicago 
Dial,  "but  of  those  whom  we  perforce  rank  below  him  there 
are  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  who  have  as  large  a  share  as 
Thackeray  in  our  affection  and  admiration."  Moreover,  we 
seem  to  know  Thackeray  "in  a  more  definite  and  intimate 
sense"  than  we  know  the  others.  He  "survives  splendidly  in 
his  style  and  his  deep  humanity."  In  his  lifetime,  remarks  the 
New  York  Press,  "the  most  frequent  criticism  made  of  him  was 
that  he  was  an  unusually  harsh  cynic;  but  to-day  he  is  recalled 
as  the  kindliest  of  souls,  whose  high  motives  grow  more  apparent 
as  time  wipes  our  spectacles  clearer."  If  his  contemporary 
British  public  had  another  vision  of  him,  explains  The  Press, 
it  was  because  his  manly  and  incisive  satire  disturbed  that 
public's  comfortable  self-satisfaction.  As  counterbalancing  the 
complaint  that  he  was  a  cynic  we  may  note  the  later  accusation 
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From  a  sketch  by  Harry  Furness. 


that  he  was  a  sentimentalist.  "Both  charges,"  declares  the 
New  York  Times,  "are  unfounded."  Discussing  the  charge  of 
cynicism,  the  London  Spectator  says: 

"One  might  of  course  take  passages  from  any  of  his  books 
and  say  that  what  Lord  Rosebery  called  his  'pungent  per- 
ception' amounts  to  cynicism;  but  that  would  be  a  perfectly 
unfair  criticism  of  the  whole  of  any  one  book.  Thackeray  had 
too  much  affection  for  those  whom  he  liked  and  too  much 
reverence  for  that  which  he  admired  to  be  really  cynical.  He 
was  a  man  of  deep  sensitiveness,  of  tenderness,  of  strong  family 
love,  of  honest  hatred  and  contempt  for  what  was  sham  and 
mean.  'Let  us,'  said  Lord  Rosebery,  'never  forget  that  in  his 
sincerest  moods  he  always  inculcated  charity  in  its  largest  sense, 
that  that  was  his  deepest  innermost  note,  and  that  he  was  the 
immortal  enemy  of  imposture  and  hypocrisy  in  every  form.' 
.  .  .  That  '  deepest  innermost  note '  sounded  also  in  the  ears  of 
so  stern  a  critic  as  Carlyle.  Carlyle  thought  poorly  of  novelists 
— they  were  wasters  of  time  in  a  world  of  dreadful  realities — and 
he  was  therefore  not  predisposed  to  gloss  over  Thackeray's 
faults.  Yet  when  Thackeray  died  Carlyle  wrote  to  Lord 
Houghton  of  their  dead  friend: — 'No  guile  or  malice  against 
any  mortal;  a  big  mass  of  a  soul,  but  not  strong  in  proportion; 
a  beautiful  vein  of  genius  lay  struggling  about  him — poor 
Thackeray,  adieu,  adieu!' 

"No  real  cynic  could  have  been  the  author  of  'The  Rose  and 
the  Ring,'  for  it  was  written  with  a  prodigal  affection  for 
children  which  is  always  killed  by  the  bacillus  of  cynicism.  .  .  . 
No  real  cynic  could  have  created  Colonel  Newcome,  or  written 
'A  Shabby  Genteel  Story,'  or  have  retired  from  a  lucrative 
editorship,  as  Thackeray  retired  from  The  Cornhill,  because  he 
could  not  endure  the  miserable  necessity  of  returning  the  in- 
competent writings  of  needy  authors.  Thackeray's  friends 
knew  these  things,  and  were  in  no  danger  of  misreading  his 
character,  and,  similarly,  those  who  know  Thackeray  intimately 


From  the  London  "Sphere." 

A  HITHERTO  UNPUBLISHED  PORTRAIT. 

Painted  by  Edwin  D.  Smith  in  1849,  and  now  owned  \iy 
W.  J.  Williams. 

from  his  writings  are  in  no  danger  either.  Lack  of  intimacy 
with  Thackeray  is  the  source  of  hostility.  As  Lord  Rosebery 
said  of  his  relations  with  his  fellow  men  during  his  life,  'One 
would  surmise  that  he  was  rather  beloved  than  popular — enthu- 
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siastically  beloved  by  his  children  and  friends,  but  alarming  to 
acquaintances.'  " 

Among  the  present-day  critics  who  still  regard  Thack(!ray  as 
a  cynic  are  Frederic  Harrison  and  Walter  Frewen  Lord,  the; 
latter  announcing   that   he   is  always   "horribly   ashamed"   of 

himself  after  reading 
him.  Mr.  Chesterton, 
on  the  other  hand,  deals 
tersely  with  the  charge 
as  follows: 

"If  cynicism  means  a 
war  on  comfort,  then 
Thackeray,  to  his  eternal 
honor,  was  a  cynic.  If  it 
means  a  war  on  virtue, 
then  Thackeray,  to  his 
eternal  honor,  was  the 
reverse  of  a  cynic.  It 
is  absurd  to  jeall  a  man 
cynical  whose  whole  ob- 
ject it  is  to  show  that 
goodness,  even  when 
silly,  is  a  healthier  thing 
than  wickedness  when  it 
is  sensible." 

Yet  some  will  still  in- 
sist that  he  makes  his 
vicious  characters  at- 
tractive while  his  virtu- 
ous people  win  from  the 
reader  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  pity  and  indul- 
gence. "Vanity  Fair," 
which  Lord  Rosebery 
characterizes  as  ' '  the 
most  full  and  various 
novel  in  the  English 
language,"  is  the  book 
most  often  cited  in  support  of  this  contention,  the  complaint 
being  that  the  virtuous  Amelia  remains  a  limp  and  shadowy 
figure,  while  the  unscrupulous  Becky  commands  a  certain  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.  That  this  was  not  his  intention  is  made 
clear  in  the  following  letter  from  Thackeray  to  his  mother, 
written  when  "Vanity  Fair"  was  nearing  completion: 

"I  finish  (D.  V.)  next  month.  How  glad  I  shall  be,  for  I 
dislike  everybody  in  the  book  except  Dob  and  poor  Amelia. 

"Don't  you  see  how  odious  all  the  people  are  in  the  book 
(with  the  exception  of  Dobbin),  behind  all  of  which  there  is  a 
dark  moral,   I  hope. 

"What  I  want  is  to  make  a  set  of  people  living  without  God  in 
the  world  (only  that  is  a  cant  phrase),  greedy,  pompous  men, 
perfectly  self-satisfied  for  th(>  most  part,  and  at  ease  about  their 
superior  virtue.  Dobbin  and  poor  Briqqs  are  the  only  two 
people  with  real  humility  as  yet.  Amelia's  is  to  come  when  her 
scoundrel  of  a  husband  is  well  dead  with  a  ball  in  his  odious 
bowels;  when  she  has  had  suff(>rings,  a  child,  and  a  religion. 
Hut  she  has  at  })reseiit  a  (juality  above  most  people,  whizz — 
LOVE — by  which  she  shall  be  saved.  ...  I  wasn't  going  to 
write  in  this  way  when  I  began.  But  these  thoughts  pursue 
me  plentifully.  Will  they  ever  come  to  a  good  end?  I  shall 
doubt  (lod  who  gave  them  if  1  doubted  them." 

Turning  again  to  the  question  of  what  it  is  in  his  writings 
which  has  made  them  wear  so  well,  we  read  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Poxt  that  it  is  largely  "that  great  preservative,  style" — 
a  style  peculiarly  permeated  with  his  own  personality.  On  this 
point  Warwick  James  Price,  writing  in  the  Minneapolis  Bellman, 
comments  as  follows: 

"As  were  Fielding  and  Smollett  (and  as  were  not  Jane  Austen 
and  the  good  Sir  Walter),  Thackeray  was  an  integral  part  of 
all  he  wrote.  With  him  comes  into  English  prose  the  same  highly 
personal  note  which  Byron  sounded  twenty  years  before  in 
poetry.     Contrast  Pope  and  (Jray  with  Byron  and  Shelley,  or 


THACKEUAY  .S     ELDEST     DATGHTliH. 

Lady  Ritchie,  hotter  known  to  her  readers 
as  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  followed  her 
father's  footsteps  into  tlie  field  of  literature. 
Clement  Shorter  predicts  that  her  "  Village 
on  the  Oliff  "  and  "  Old  Kensington"  will 
"  take  their  place  among  the  cla.ssics  of  the 
English  tongue." 


Scott  with  Thackeray,  and  one  instantly  sees  this  difference. 
Each  novel  is,  in  some  measure,  an  individual  confession.  The 
creator  stands,  clearly  felt,  behind  all  his  characters;  Becky 
and  Beatrix  interest  a  reader  no  more  than  does  he  who  called 
them  into  being, — one  follows  them  from  page  to  page  waiting, 
unconsciously,  for  their  parent's  little  solto  voce  comments." 

His  was  "the  style  of  a  gentleman,  urbane  and  negligent," 
declares  the  New  York  Sun,  but  it  was  used  by  a  man  whose 
eyes  "saw  through  the  padding  and  the  bombast  to  the  naked 
soul." 


JAPANESE  WRITERS   HOUNDED   BY  THE 

POLICE 

DURING  THE  LAST  three  years,  according  to  Mr. 
Yone  Noguchi,  the  Japanese  Government  has  been 
trying  almost  as  hard  to  check  the  "naturalistic" 
trend  in  Japanese  literature  as  it  has  to  eradicate  Socialism  from 
the  country.  Under  the  influence  of  Western  civilization,  and 
especially  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  Japanese  writers  have 
turned  their  backs,  we  are  told,  on  "the  old  literature  which 
always  hid  from  us  the  real  meaning  of  life  under  polite  phrase- 
ology," and  are  substituting  for  the  old  formalism  a  naturalism 
learned  in  part  from  such  writers  as  Ibsen  and  Maupassant. 
Mr.  Noguchi,  who  is  himself  one  of  the  writers  turning  from  the 
old  style  to  the  new,  saj'S  in  the  London  Academy  that  they 
have  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  Government  "as 
dangerous  morally  and  socially  as  anarchists"  and  "every 
possible  power  of  the  police  and  press  law"  is  being  invoked 
to  restrain  them.  At  the  same  time  the  Government  "is  trjing 
to  revive,  but  with  no  success,  the  old  Chinese  classics  and  the 
ancient  ethics  of  filial  piety."  "If  there  is  a  most  unkind 
country  for  writers  and  literature,  that  is  Japan— at  least  present 
Japan,"  is  Mr.  Noguchi's  mournful  summing-up  of  the  situation. 
And  he  gives  in  the  following  sentences  further  details  of  his 
country's  official  attitude  toward  its  more  "advanced"  writers: 

"The    Government    set    the    police    on    them.     The    writers 
seemed  rather  pleased,  since  they  could  turn  out  more  stories 
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at  her  expense;  'Kiken  Jinbutsu,'  or  the  Dangerous  Man,  by 
Hakucho  Masamine,  is  the  story  of  how  the  author  was  followed 
secretly  or  openly  by  detectives  on  his  way  home.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  believe  how  many  stories,  magazines,  and  books 
have  been  supprest  by  law  in  the  last  year;  we  can  count  more 
than  sixty  cases.  Is  there  any  other  country  among  the  coun- 
tries called  civilized  where  you  see  such  an  astonishing  phenom- 
enon as  that?  The  question  is:  'Will  the  Government  be  able 
to  stamp  out  the  bad  literature'  as  she  wishes?  And  another 
question  is:  What  is  that  'bad  literature'?  I  can  say  that  the 
so-caUed  bad  literature  will  gain  more  strength  as  the  reaction 
to  the  Government's  act;  it  is  true  that  when  it  is  known  that 
a  certain  story  or  book  has  been  supprest  that  story  or  book 
always  grows  more  known  in  a  mysterious  way.     And  where  is 


sympathy  with  the  new  literature.  It  seems  to  me  almost 
incredible  that  the  Japanese  Government,  who  recognizes  and 
encourages  the  material  Westernization,  is  so  despotic  against 
the  new  thoughts.  The  time  is  changing,  but  I  am  not  ready 
to  prophesy  what  the  result  will  be  for  the  Government  who 
does  not  realize  the  time's  change,  and  even  flatly  denies  its 
existence." 


LEADER  OF  THE   INSURGENT  EDUCATORS. 

Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  who  was  last  year  elected,  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  insurgents,  to  the  presidency  of  the  National  Edu- 
cat/iQn'''AssocraMon,  is  the  first  woman  to  hold  that  office.  In 
this  photograph"  sh/ is '^  being  introduced  to  the  delegates  by 
Josiah  Little  Pickardi  a  veteran  educator  who  was  president  of 
the  Association  forty  years  ago. 

that  '  bad  literature '  ?  Altho  it  may  not  conform  to  the  Govern- 
ment's idea  of  patriotism  and  national  morality,  it  is  certainly 
not  wors6  than  any  European  literature.  If  Bernard  Shaw 
were  in  Japan,  he  would  have  endless  trouble  with  the  Japanese 
Government;  I  see  quite  a  number  of  European  writers  who 
would  hardly  escape  from  her  punishment. 

"The  Rindo  Kwai,  a  literary  club,  was  obliged  to  stop  its 
regular  meeting,  as  the  members  could  not  talk  freely,  and 
felt  uncomfortable  with  the  police  in  the  aext  room  on  every 
occasion.  There  is  a  little  literary  society,  mainly  of  young 
writers  and  artists,  called  the  Bread  Club.  It  had  a  dinner- 
party the  other  evening,  when  one  young  artist  who  was  about 
starting  to  Europe  for  his  art-study  made  a  speech  sajung 
that  he  was  going  to  a  big,  big  world  like  the  sea;  while  anotRer 
young  man  who  was  called  to  be  a  soldier  said,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  was  going  to  a  narrow,  narrow  place  like  a  hole.  As 
they  were  playful,  jolly  young  people,  one  of  the  artists  painted 
the  edge  of  the  menu  black  on  the  spot,  meaning,  as  I  fancy, 
to  make  it  appear  as  a  death-report  of  that  young  writer  who 
was  going  to  'a  narrow,  narrow  place  like  a  hole.'  Now  such 
a  harmless  fun-making  was  reported  by  the  police  to  the  effect 
that  the  Socialist  writers  curst  the  soldiers,  and,  sent  their 
colleague  to  the  Army  with  a  funeral  song.  As  a  consequence, 
many  of  them  were  duly  examined  by  the  authorities." 

Mr.  Noguchi  concludes  with  the  following  words  of  protest 

and  admonition: 

"The  Government  who  represents  the  new  age  must  have  a 


THE    BUSINESS    OF    SELLING 
MANUSCRIPTS 

THE  MANUSCRIPT,  remarks  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  the  only  article  of  commerce  on  which  an  un- 
limited option  to  buy  is  given  without  recompense. 
That  is  to  say,  when  an  author  submits  the  manuscript  of  a 
book  to  a  publishing-house,  "it  is  understood  that  this  firm 
shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  the  manuscript  so  long  as  it 
chooses  to  keep  it  for  inspection."  The  possible  disadvantage 
of  this  arrangement  from  the  author's  point  of  view  may  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  that  "one  of  the  very  old  firms 
has  been  known  to  keep  manuscripts  for  more  than  a  year  without 
passing  upon  them."  If  this  were  the  rule  it  would  mean  that 
"the  writer  of  books  must  invest  anywhere  from  two  to  three 
years  of  time  before  he  can  hope  to  begin  to  receive  monetary 
returns  for  his  work."  As  it  is,  we  are  told,  "many  authors 
lament  the  fact  that  there  is  no  uniform  method  of  passing  on 
manuscripts,"  since  "the  delays  on  the  part  of  some  publishing- 
houses  are  extremely  costly  to  the  writer."  But  the  tendency, 
it  seems,  is  toward  a  prompter  decision — a  tendency  which  has 
an  extreme  manifestation  in  the  case  of  the  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  That  pubhcation,  we  are  told,  "reads  all  manu- 
scripts sent  to  it  within  a  week,  and  if  the  story  is  accepted 
the  check  for  it  is  sent  on  the  following  Tuesday."  The  Sun 
writer,  however,  admits  that  there  is  another  side  to  this  subject, 
and  he  quotes  the  testimony  of  a  popular  author,  who  says : 

"While  I  resent  and  deplore  the  unnecessary  delays  un- 
doubtedly occiu-ring  in  many  publishing-houses  in  the  selection 
and  rejection  of  manuscripts,  I  feel  quite  as  strongly  the  lack  of 
consideration  for  publishers  on  the  part  of  many  Writers. 

"It  has  been  my  experience  that  all  publishers  are  eager  to 
get  good  stuff;  that  a  very  prompt  rejection,  generally  speaking, 
means  that  the  story  submitted  is  so  impossible  from  the  point 
of  view  of  that  particular  magazine  or  book-house  that  it  has 
been  thrown  out  by  the  first  reader,  while  a  prompt  acceptance 
may  mean  only  that  the  story  fills  some  immediate  need  known 
to  all  the  readers  rather  than  that  the  story  is  so  superlatively 
good  in  itself  that  they  have  jumped  at  it.  A  delay  is  en- 
couraging, inasmuch  as  it  generally  argues  that  the  story  is 
passing  on,  with  more  or  less  favorable  comment,  from  reader 
to  reader,  and  is  perhaps  made  the  subject  of  editorial  discussion, 
even  tho  it  may  be  rejected  in  the  end." 

Something  of  the  other  side  of  the  case,  what  the  examination 
of  manusciipts  means  from  the  pubHsher's  point  of  view,  is 
explained  by  a  member  of  a  well-known  publishing-house,  who 
reminds  us  that  the  option  on  a  manuscript  is  usually  an  un- 
soHcited  option,  and  that  the  expense  of  examining  each  manu- 
script submitted  ranges  from  25  cents  to  $25.     To  quote: 

"Even  the  worthless  manuscript  may  cost  us  from  $3  to  $4. 
Every  manuscript  that  comes  in  is  registered  and  then  given  to 
a  reader,  whose  time  is  worth  at  least  50  cents  an  hour.  It  takes 
the  reader  three  or  four  hours  to  go  through  a  100,000-word  story. 

"If  he  thinks  it  is  good  he  sends  it  to  the  secretary,  whose 
time  is  worth  $2.50  an  hour.  He  probably  spends  three  hours 
on  the  manuscript  and  then  sends  it  to  the  head  of  the  firm, 
whose  time  is  worth  $10  an  hoiu",  and  who  spends  an  hour  on  it. 
By  this  time  it  has  cost  the  house  $19,  and  it  may  be  rejected. 

"Every  manuscript  that  comes  in  is  registered,  is  kept  in  a 
safe,  and  when  it  is  returned  is  taken  off  the  register.  This 
means  that  some  one,  whose  time  is  paid  for,  takes  care  of  the 
manuscript,  altho  it  may  be  worth  nothing  to  the  firm. 

"The  person  who  sends  in  an  unsolicited  manuscript  requests 
the  firm  to  take  an  option  on  it.  In  this  respect  the  manu- 
script is  different  from  real  estate  or  any  other  commodity. 
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The  publishing-house  is  forced  to  take  an  option  on  any  manu-      more  attention   will  be   paid  to   the  things   that   interest  and 

script  that  anybody  whatever  chooses  to  send  in;  whereas  the      concern  them. 

man  who  takes  an  option  on  real  estate  takes  it  on  the  particular  "It  is  true  that  the  Association  began  to-day  a  new  policy 

piece  he  thinks  he  wants  or  knows  he  can  dispose  of  before  he      so  far  as  the  variety  and  scope  of  its  educational  activities  are 

loses  his  option.  concerned.     It  appropriated  more  than  .S6,000  for  educational 

"The  firm  would  be  willing  to  pay  $50  for  the  opportunity  to      investigation,  which  is  more  than  has  been  appropriated  for  that 

examine  a  good  manuscript;  and  does,  in  fact,  go  to  the  expense      purpose  all  together  during  a  good  many  years." 

of  looking  over  worthless  and  unacceptable  stuff,  in  order  that 

it  may  not  miss  something  worth  while."  J^™^«  Ferguson,  another  leadmg  msurgent,  explains  in  the 

same  paper — the  San  Francisco  Call — that  the  insurgents  want 
the  Association  run  as  a  democracy,  not  as  an  oligarchy,  and 
INSURGENT    EDUCATORS  ^^  throws  this  additional  light  on  the  subject: 

IT  MAY  CHEER  the  Insurgents  in  Congress  to  know  that  "T^e  insurgents  have  a  definite  program  of  reform  in  the 

,  .         1      ■     •       .1       TvT  *•       1    T 1       f  organization    which    they    hope    to    carry    out.     There    are    a 

msurgency    is    tnumphant    in    the    National    Education      ^^^^^^  ^^  insurgent  principles  which  distinguish  the  faction 
Association,  which  guides  the  instruction  of  the  American      from  that  which  we  call  the  oligarchy, 
voters-to-be.     If  the  teachers  have  any  influence  at  all,   the  "We  desire  that  more  money  shall  be  appropriated  annually 

politics  of  the  next  generation  will  be  worth  for    the    investigation    of    conditions    among 

waiting  for.     The  San  Francisco  papers  echo       h^  teachers  throughout  the  countrj%  particularly 

.   ,    ^  .       .    ^  ,    .      ,,  Hk  •  -.»«x^  m  the  matter  of  their  salaries.     The  oligarchy 

the   dm   of   battle    that    raged    m    the    con-       K     ^jj^lg^^J  has  only  appropriated  small  sums  for  that  pur- 

vention  which  met  in   that  city  a  few  days       H|    ^^j^^^         ^Wft,  pose.     One  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  Xa- 

ago,  and  those  who  have  been  following  the       ^^k#P^  iBk  tional  Education  Association  was  formed  was 

daily    press   reports  must  have  had  the  im-       ^Bft  B  ^"  improve  teaching  conditions,  and  we  should 

■       ^1.  i.    ^v.      4^      u     f   1  ^^W  ^MHi^riMkkJH  make  an  effort  in  that  direction." 

pression  that    the    torch  of   learning  was    in       |^^H  .-^^^r-^^^Sl^H 

peril  of  being  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  war.  ^^k  -''^^^   C^^VHbL  ^^  1909-10,  we  are  told,  the   appropriation 

Now,  however,  that  those  clouds  have  been  ^^R          J^JL  ■' ^K  ^^^  investigations  was  only  $106.73,  while  the 

dispersed    by  the    triumphant    sun    of    "in-  ^|L         ^^^^^l^wKm  ■  other  expenditures  of  the  organization  amount- 

surgency,"  we  are  assured  that  the  warring  of  ^^K      W^^^^^SSM^^F  ed  to  $30,22.5.92.     During  the  last  fiscal  year 

factions  will,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  forgotten  ^^hI^^'    '^^^Hjj^t  about  $200  was  spent  on  investigation  work, 

and    that    the    Association    will   turn   to    its  ^I^B'Nil^MH^B^'  *°^   $35,000  on  other  things.     But   already, 

normal  functions  with  greater  vigor  and  effi-  ^^V^^^^^^^^  JL  ^^*^  ^^®  new  element  in  the  saddle,  thestorj-  is 

ciency  than  ever  before.     The  insurgent  move-  ^  '  ,|«        ""^             jKmk.  very  different.     Thus  we  read  in  a  San  Fran- 

ment   within  this  organization   of   educators  :?^pB\     J             ^.^^^Kf     '      f'isco  paper: 

won  its  first  conspicuous  victory  last  year  in  :   ^P  W^^jtf^  "^  ^''^^^  ^^  '^^'^^  ^'^'  appropriated  to  de- 

the  election  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  as  pres-  ^^^     y^^^M^''  ^^^^  *^®  expense  of  certain  investigations  which 

ident,  but  the    other  high  officers  were   still  ■■  /^^^^.  ^^'^^  ^®  made  during  the  coming  year  into  sub- 

of  the  so-called  "oUgarchic"  faction,  of  which  ^v^M^  jects  affecting  the  teachers  and  public-school 

Ti-jiXTuiTv/r           r>ii        e  r^  ^      I  ■  "  systcms   of  Amenca.     The   amount   was  ap- 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Columbia  portioned  as  follows: 

University,  seems  to  have  been  regarded   as  ,        ^        .  .,         ^ 

I         Committee  on  uniform  educational  statistics    $500 
the  leader.     This  year,  however,  the  Associa-  Articulationof  high  schools  and  colleges 300 

tion's  proceedings  were   marked  by  the  resig-  i™flB«M«ic                                      J  Compilation  of  new  geometry  syUabus 300 

*                    "^                                      .7                    t.  Conservation  of  vision 500 

nation    of    President   Butler  from   the   chair-  thk  new  premh.i  %  i    .i                       l  Rural  schools  and  school  systems i.ooo 

,.         p    iu      T>        J       P  rr        t                J    xi  KDUCATioN  ASSOCIATION.  Committee  ou  time  and  cducatiou 300 

manship   of   the  Board   of  Trustees,  and    the  carrollG.  Pearse.  like  his  predeccs-  Cosmopolitan  high-school  curriculum 300 

practical  capture    of    the  organization  by  the  sor,  Mrs.  Young,  is  an  insurgent,  but,  Teachers'  salaries  and  living  expenses 3,000 

insurgent  forces,  Carroll  G.  Pearse  who,   ac-       """^^^  ^er.  he  has  captured  the  or-  Total $6,200 

ganization,  as  well  as  the  olnce 
cording  to  the  San  Francisco  Call,  has  been  "The  election    yesterday   gave    the    insur- 

Mrs.  Young's  chief  lieutenant,  being  elected  President,  and  Miss      gents  the  executive  officers  and  a  working  majority  on  the  board 

Katherine  Devereux  Blake,  another  ardent  advocate  of  the  new      of  directors  and  they  will  control  the  executive  committee  and 

order,  capturing  the  treasurership.     Mr.  Pearse  is  superintend-  ,,,     -^  o?      ^^I  xi.^*  x  n    .^-n      ^  •     l-      i         ^i. 

,.      ,      ,     .     T.,r-.        1  1  T.^.      T^,  ,      •        C^r       tr     1  Irwiu  Shcpard,  the  secretary,  will  still  retain  his  place,  the 

ent  of  schools  in  Milwaukee,  and  Miss  Blake  is  a  New  York      jg^j,^^  ^f  ^^le  old  guard 

school-teacher.  "The  turn  in  the  affairs  of  the  National  Education  Association 

In  her  public  addresses  before  the  convention  the  retiring  will  probably  mean  a  reinvestment  of  the  permanent  funds  of 

president  seems  to  have  steered  clear  of  the  whole  stormy  topic  ^he  organization,  now  in  industrial  securities,  in  school  bonds 

„    .         .  ^.  ,.^.  ,  „    ,  .,    ,     „     .       .1  and  other  pubuc  securities, 

ot  Association  politics,  unless  we  find  a  veiled  allusion  in  her 

remark— in  the  course  of  a  speech  on  educational  ideals — that  it  is  generally  conceded  that   the  most  important  of  these 

"under  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  finality   has  come   to  be  appropriations  is  that  setting  aside  $3,000  for  the  investigation 

viewed  as  death;  there  is  life  only  under  change  and  readjust-  of  teachers'    salaries  and  living-expenses,  by  a  committee  of 

ment."     But  in  an  interview  the  newly  elected  president  had  seven,  who  are  "to  take  into  consideration,  among  other  things, 

this  to  say:  t^ie  increased  cost  of  living,  the  increased  professional  demands 

"The  results  of  the  National  Education  Association  election  upon  the  time,  strength,  and  funds  of  teachers,  and  whether  the 

are  not  to  be  construed  as  a  personal  victory  or  defeat  for  any  increase  in  teachers'  wages  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in 

individual;  they  mean  that  the  members  are  in  earnest  in  wanting  the  wages  of  other  workers,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liWng. 

a  change  in  the  methods  of  management    and  propose  to  take  ^^^  ^^^  increased  demand  upon  teachers." 

more  of  a  hand  in  their  own  affairs.     The  talk  of   a  dechne  .    ,     ,              .        ,                  ,      „        ...         „           ,     , 

and  fall  of  the  Association  as  the  result  of    to-day's  action  is  ^  ^'^^^^  suspicion  that  "equal  suffrage     is  really  at  the  bottom 

nonsense of  all  this  political  upheaval  in  the  Association  is  glimpsed  by 

"The  Association,  the  greatest  educational  organization  in  the  San  Francisco  C/i row iWr.     "The  advocates  of  equal  suffrage 

the  woHd.  fills  a  real  need;  it  can  render  a  real  service  to  educa-  j^^  j^p  membership  are  manv  and  ardent."  that  paper  informs 

tion  m  the  nation;  it  will  live  and  prosper  and  will  fulfil  its  high  ,  .^          ,.                      '  ..    ^  .. 

mission                                                »-      r-  us,  and  it  mentions  a  rumor  that     no  person,  man  or  woman. 

"The  teachers  are  to  have  a  greater  share  in  the  management      ^ould  be  elected  to  office  in  the  Association  who  was  not  known 
of  the  Association  now  than  they  have  had  in  the  past,  and      to  be  a  faithful  supporter  of  "the  cause.'  " 
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REACHING    OUR    FLOATING   POPULATION, 
Giving  Bibles  to  the  family  of  a  canal-boat  skipper. 
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FINDING    A    WAY. 
A  gift  of  Bibles  for  tlie  crew  of  a  steamship. 


AND    IT    SHALL    RETURN    AFTER    ]\L\NY    DAYS. 


CASTING   BREAD   UPON   THE  WATERS 

UNLESS  RELIGION  comes  to  the  sailors,  there  is  not 
much  chance  of  their  coming  to  it,  remarks  a  home 
missionary  whose  work  has  been  largely  among  the 
men  "that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in 
great  waters."  From  the  nature  of  a  sailor's  calling,  church 
attendance  is  usually  impossible,  yet  an  agent  of  the  New  York 
Bible  Society  testifies  that  "nowhere  is  the  gift  of  a  Bible  more 
readilj'  accepted  than  on  shipboard."  Special  interest  therefore 
attaches  to  the  efforts  of  religious  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions to  bring  the  Bible  to  those  men  who  live  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  world's  social  life.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances 
of  this  work  was  the  distribution  of  copies  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  each  case  in  the  language  of  the  recipient,  among  the 
sailors  of  the  foreign  men-of-war  gathered  at  Spithead  in  honor 
of  the  coronation  of  George  V.  In  The  Methodii<t  Recorder 
(London)  we  read: 

"The  arrangements  were  made  by  Miss  Agnes  Weston,  the 
Sailors'  Friend,  in  cooperation  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  IVIiss  Weston  provided  two  launches,  gathered 
together  helpers,  and  attended  to  their  physical  comforts,  while 
the  Bible  Society  presented  the  Scriptures. 

"It  was  a  triumph  of  organization.  Correspondence  had 
taken  place  with  the  commanding  officer  of  each  ship,  the 
numbers  on  board  had  been  reported,  and  permission  had  been 
given  (except  in  the  case  of  the  Turkish  ship  Hamidieh)  for  the 
copies  to  be  presented.  Each  little  packet  was  bound  up  with 
red,  white,  and  blue  ribbon,  and  included  a  special  invitation 
to  all  foreign  seamen  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  Royal 
Sailors'  Rest." 

On  this  side  of  the  water  the  New  York  Bible  Society  has  been 
equally  active  in  furnishing  free  Bibles  to  hotels  and  lodging- 
houses,  and  we  find  in  their  organ,  The  Bible  in  New  York,  the 
following  summary: 

"Over  10,000  Bibles  have  been  placed  in  the  transient-guest 
rooms  of  our  large  citj-  hotels.  This  is  the  largest  distribution 
of  Bibles  for  this  object  ever  made  in  any  city  at  one  time.     The 


cost  of  these  Bibles  has  been  partly  borne  by  the  American 
Bible   Society,   as  that  society  made  us  a  generous  discount 

from  the  regular  price 

"Bibles  have  also  been  placed  in  nearly  a  hundred  of  the 
lodging-houses  of  the  East  Side.  In  these  lodging-houses  night 
after  night  hundreds  of  men,  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents,  secure  a 
bed  for  a  night's  rest,  and  in  the  reading-room  of  the  house 
they  can  now  find  a  Bible.  Two  Bibles  have  been  placed  in 
each  reading-room." 

Of  the  way  in  which  the  floating  population  of  New  York's 
harbor  and  canals  are  furnished  with  free  Bibles,  we  are  told  by 
this  authoritative  organ: 

"During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  our  missionary 
among  the  sailors  visited  939  vessels.  Among  these  were 
steamers,  schooners,  brigs,  barks,  barges,  coal-boats,  and  canal- 
boats.  On  some  of  these  vessels,  as,  for  instance,  canal-boats, 
there  are  those  living  who  have  never  had  any  other  home. 
W^ithin  small  cabins  children  are  born  and  families  reared  and 
there  some  of  them  die.  Our  missionary  \asits  these  families, 
giving  them  the  Living  Word,  and  with  exhortation  and  prayer 
tells  them  the  story  of  Redeeming  Love." 

The  John  S.  Bennett,  which  went  down  at  sea,  did  not  leave 
our  shores  without  the  Word  of  God  on  board,  as  appears  from 
the  following  touching  record: 

"The  wTeck  of  the  John  S.  Bennett  off  Block  Island  with  the 
loss  of  all  on  board  excepting  two  Filipino  sailors,  brings  to 
light  in  a  striking  manner  the  importance  of  a  work  among 
sailors  that  has  been  going  on  in  our  harbor  for  nearly  a  century. 
Our  missionary,  Mr.  Jones,  gave  to  each  man  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures  and  told  him  something  of  the  wonderful  con- 
tents of  the  Living  Word.  Within  ten  days  after,  the  bark 
went  down  and  all  on  board  excepting  two  perished.  The  Bible 
was  the  last  book  presented  to  them  just  before  they  left  port." 

The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of  Chicago  is  doing  the 
same  work  on  the  Great  Lakes,  as  we  learn  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune,  which  relates  how  the  "freighters"  are  boarded 
by  the  "Endeavorers"  and  the  sailors  are  presented  with 
"comfort  bags"  which  contain,  in  addition  to  material  things 
such  as  needles,  pins,  and  thread,  Bibles  and  hymn-books. 
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Muc-h  has  been  heard  of  late  of  the  modern  world's  neglect 
of  the  Bible.  That  the  demand  for  it  is  enormous,  in  spite 
of  this  alleged  neglect,  is  indicated  by  the  following  statements 
which  we  quote  from  a  recent  book,  "The  Bible  and  Modern 
Life": 

"Twenty-seven  Bible  Societies  are  printinfj  the  Bible;  one 
in  the  United  States,  three  in  Great  Britain,  and  twenty-thn;*! 
on  the  European  continent.  These  twenty-seven  societies  re- 
ported an  aggregate  output  in  1910  of  12,84:^,196  Biljles. 

"It  is  conservatively  stated  that  more  copies  of  the  Bible 
were  sold  last  year  than  of  any  other  hundred  l)ooks  of  the 
world  combined.  The  Oxford  Press  turns  out  2(),(){)0  Bibles  a 
week.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  prints  the  Bil)le 
in  4(){)  languages.  The  head  of  one  of  the  great  publishing- 
houses  of  London  stated  recently  that  it  had  been  impossible 
for  several  years  for  the  house  with  which  he  was  connected 
to  print  Bibles  rapidly  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Boxer  War  in  China  would  drive  Bible  religion 
from  that  empire,  yet  the  issue  of  Bibles  for  China  last  year 
was  428,000  copies.  The  American  Bible  Society  published 
and  distributed  in  1910,  2,153,028  copies  of  the  Bible.  The 
total  annual  issues  of  Scriptures  are  over  nineteen  million 
volumes." 


DIVINITY  BARRED  FROM  THE  STAGE 

THE  NEW  LAW  in  New  York  State  which  forbids  the 
representation  of  Christ  upon  the  stage  is  regarded  by 
some  playwrights  and  actors  as  an  unfair  discriminatron 
against  the  dramatic  art.  The  painter,  as  one  of  these  protesting 
playwrights  remarks,  is  allowed  to  paint  Christ,  and  the  writer 
is  permitted  to  write  about  him;  then  "why  should  not  the 
actor  be  permitted  to  live  Christ?"  In  effect,  complains  the 
New  York  Dramatic  Mirror,  this  law  "prohibits  the  old  morality 
play,  'Everyman,'  and  several  of  the  dramas  of  modern  origin 
in  which  lessons  taught  by  the  Church  are  projected  with  effects 
that  can  only  be  described  as  uplifting  and  noble."  Altho  the 
bill  is  said  to  have  originated  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Catholic  Societies,  now  that  it  has  become  law  the  religious 
press  seem  to  have  little  interest  in  it,  the  subject  being  practi- 
cally ignored  in  their  editorial  columns. 
The  new  law  specifically  decrees  that 

"No  person,  association  of  persons,  company,  or  corporation 
shall  in  any  public  or  private  place,  hall,  theater,  or  auditorium 
present  or  enact,  or  suffer  to  be  presented  or  enacted,  any  exhibi- 
tion, play,  drama,  tragedy,  opera,  comedy,  or  performance  in 
which  there  shall  be  a  living  character  representing  the  Deity 
or  known  by  any  appellation  which  by  the  recognized  standards 
of  any  particular  form  of  religious  worship  or  belief  indicates 
the  Deity  or  is  reasonably  referable  alone  to  such  Deity,  which 
is  worshiped,  reverenced,  adored,  or  venerated  by  any  religious 
denomination  or  sect  or  class  of  people,  professing  a  particular 
and  well-defined  form  of  religious  belief  and  practise." 

The  objections  to  it  arc  thus  summed  up  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Austen,  the  playwright,  in  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"Many  actors  have  strong  religious  convictions.  Why 
should  not  the  actor  be  allowed  to  influence  others  with  his  re- 
ligious ideas  by  expressing  them  through  his  interpretation  of 
Christ  on  the  stage?  The  theater  is  one  of  our  very  great 
means  of  reaching  the  people.     Why  should  it  not  be  used? 

"The  effort  should  be  in  the  opposite  direction;  to  bring 
Christ  back  to  the  stage. 

"I  was  in  London  at  the  time  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's 
'Servant  in  the  House'  was  first  put  on.  It  had  difficulty  in 
passing  the  censor  because  of  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the  play. 
Consent  to  its  presentation  was  given  only  on  condition  that 
the  actor  who  took  the  part  should  not  be  made  up  to  look  like 
Christ.  But  of  coiu'se  everybody  know  ho  was  intended  to 
represent  Christ. 

"I  was  at  the  performance  given  for  clergymen.  The  play 
had  a  distinct  message  for  the  Church  of  England.  The  church 
needed  it,  and  the  church  as  well  as  the  English  people  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  play.  The  impression  made  on  the  audience  at 
the  performance  I  saw  was  profound." 


DEARTH  OF    MEN   FOR    THE   MINISTRY 

THE  SUPPLY  of  recruits  to  the  Protestant  ministry 
this  year,  declares  the  New  York  Christian  Intelligencer 
(^Reformed  Church),  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  le.ss  than 
the  immediate  demand.  This  startling  assertion  is  the  result 
of  a  careful  examination  of  the  reports  sent  out  by  our  Protestant 
theological  .seminaries  and  of  the  commencement  statistics  of  200 
of  our  colleges.  From  the  latter  it  learns  that  "there  are  fifteen 
per  cent,    fewer  men  at   commencement   this  year   than   last 
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A    FISHER    OF    MEN. 

Mr.  Jones,  a  missionary  from  the  New  York  Bible  Society,  on 
board  a  fishing-smack. 

who  announce  decision  to  enter  seminaries  and  study  to  be 
Protestant  ministers."  Turning  to  the  evidence  affordefl  by 
the  seminaries,  we  read: 

"There  are  in  the  United  States  102  seminaries  where  young 
men  are  educated  for  the  Protestant  ministry.  Many  of  these 
are  quite  small.  A  few  principal  institutions  graduate  ninety 
per  cent.  These  institutions  number  about  twenty-five.  Re- 
ports from  twenty  of  them  show  fi\e  per  cent,  fewer  men  than 
last  year.  Some  seminaries  explain  that  this  j-ear's  classes 
were  exceptionally  small.  Drew,  where  Methodist  ministers 
are  trained,  so  shows,  while  claiming  more  students  in  other 
classes  than  ever.  I^inceton's  class  this  year  was  26  as  against 
46  last  year,  due  to  beginning  snuill  and  meeting  disaster  from 
deaths  in  its  ranks. 

"Seven  of  the  most  famous  seminaries  graduated  this  year  66 
more  men  than  last  year,  but  against  them  seven  other  famous 
seminaries  graduated  141  fewer  men.  McCormick  at  Chicago, 
Presbyterian,  graduated  22  more  men  than  last  year,  the  Southern 
Baptist  Seminary  at  Louisville  20  more.  Auburn.  Presbyterian, 
11  more,  Chicago  University,  which  is  Baptist.  7  more,  Oberlin, 
Congregational,  1  more,  darrett  Biblical  Institute  at  Evanston, 
Methodist,  3  more,  and  Chicago,  which  is  (Congregational, 
4  more. 

"The  General.  New  York,  and  the  (^ambridge.  at  Cambridge, 
Mass..  both  Episcopal,  graduated  this  year  20  fewer  men, 
Hartford  and  Yale.  Congregational.  10  fewer.  Princeton.  Presby- 
terian. 20  fewer,  and  Drew  and  Boston  University,  Methodist, 
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31  fewer.  .  .  .  On  the  whole  there  are  twenty-five  per  cent, 
fewer  men  graduated  this  j'ear,  or  available  from  other  sources, 
than  the  churches  demand  for  service  at  once." 

Of  the  causes  responsible  for  this  state  of  things  The  Christian 
Intelligencer  says: 

"Some  give  theological  disputes  and  loss  of  faith.  To  these 
charges  replies  are  given  that  the  liberal  bodies  alone  of  all 
Protestants  are  losing  in  numbers  or  growing  but  slowly,  while 
bodies  that  recite  the  historic  creeds,  that  proclaim  Christ 
and  engage  in  foreign  mission  efforts,  are  steadily  increasing 
in  numbers,  which  claims  seem  to  be  well  founded.  Other 
causes  are  small  salaries,  the  competition  of  business,  and  the 
increasing  opportunities  for  laymen." 


Church,  stands  side  by  side  with  the  men  who  are  devoting 
their  energy,  their  talent,  and  their  time  to  the  promotion  of 
the  liquor  interests.  And  the  fact  that  he  brazenly  boasts  of 
his  membership  in  the  Church  and  often  declares  that  he  is 
preaching  a  better  gospel  than  its  'political  ministers,'  and  has 
more  religion  than  the  most  of  them,  even  dragging  the  name 
of  his  pastor  into  his  political  harangues,  only  adds  to  the  morti- 
fication of  his  Church." 


T 


GOV.   COLQUITT  AND  HIS   CHURCH 

WHILE  the  Methodist  Church  in  Texas  was  bending 
every  energj'  to  the  cause  of  State-wide  prohibition  in 
the  campaign  which  closed  on  July  22,  one  of  her 
most  prominent  members,  holding  the  high  position  of  Governor 
of  the  State,  was  openly  and  ^^gorously  cap- 
taining the  antiprohibition  forces.  Xor  do 
the  anomalies  of  the  situation  end  here. 
Governor  Colquitt  is  himself  a  total  abstainer, 
and  was  known  in  the  past  as  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  State-wide  prohibition.  At  one  time 
he  published  and  edited  a  paper  devoted  to 
that  cause.  But  now,  it  seems,  he  has  lost 
faith  in  the  efiicacy  of  prohibition  as  a  remedy 
for  the  drink  evil,  and  has  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  local  option — a  cause 
which  the  liquor  interests  in  Texas  seem  also 
to  favor,  or  at  least  to  prefer  to  that  of  State- 
wide prohibition.  Altho  the  Governor's  atti- 
tude was  in  direct  opposition,  to  the  stand 
taken  by  his  church,  it  seems  that  he  boasted 
of  his  Methodism  on  the  stump  and  criticized 
the  ministers  for  their  political  activities. 
Bishop  E.  D.  Mouzon  of  the  Methodist- 
Episcopal  Church  South,  speaking  in  San  An- 
tonio, referred  to  the  Governor  as  a  man 
"professing  Methodism  with  his  mouth  while 
denying  it  with  his  deeds."  "The  Methodist 
Church,"  declared  the  Bishop,  "is  a  prohibi- 
tion church."  In  one  of  his  speeches  the 
Governor  spoke  of  himself  as  an  "unworthy" 
member  or  the  Methodist  Church,  and  The 
Baptist  Standard,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  suggests 
that  "it  ought  to  go  at  that."  And  a  lead- 
ing organ  of  his  own  church,  The  Texas  Christian  Advocate,  of 
the  same  city,  brings  against  him  the  following  indictment: 

"He  has  not  hesitated  to  throw  the  moral  consideration  of 
the  question  overboard,  reverse  his  position  on  the  question 
of  prohibition,  and  trample  the  claims  of  his  Church  under 
his  feet.  We  are  sorry  for  him,  for  the  State  over  which 
he  temporarily  presides  and  the  thousands  of  Methodists 
whom  he  misrepresents  and  humiliates  by  his  indefensible 
conduct. 

"Were  he  not  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  The  Advocate 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  call  attention  to  his  moral  derelic- 
tions, but  he  is  a  part  of  our  common  religious  household,  and 
hence  the  mortification  and  pain  his  course  is  producing.  We 
are  grieved  that  the  Church  is  held  responsible  for  his  moral 
and  religious  attitude  and  that  it  seems  to  be  utterly  helpless  • 
to  rid  itself  of  such  a  responsibility.  But  we  assume  to  say 
that  in  no  single  particular  does  Governor  Colquitt  represent 
the  Methodist  Church  in  his  relation  to  the  saloon  question. 
The  Church  has  nothing  in  common  with  him  on  that  subject. 
His  name  is  merely  on  the  Church  roll,  but  his  life,  his  conduct, 
and  his  habits  are  no  part  of  the  Church  life  of  Texas.  The 
Methodist  Church  and  the  saloons  have  nothing  of  kindred 
interest,   and   Governor  Colquitt,   instead   of  representing   his 


GOV.     O.    B.      COLQUITT, 

Who,  while  professing  allegiance  to 
the  Methodist  Church,  which  is  an 
uncompromising  advocate  of  prohi- 
bition, led  the  anti-prohibition  forces 
in  the  recent  campaign  in  Te.xas. 


TWO   MOHAMMEDAN  LEGENDS 

T  HAS  often  been  said  that  under  a  literal  and  uncompro- 
mising application  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity  the  com- 
plex structiu"e  of  modern  ci\alization  would  collapse,  or  at 
least  take  on  an  aspect  so  different  as  to  be  unrecognizable. 
A  similar  discrepancy  between  precept  and  practise,  it  seems,  is 
encountered  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Thus  Mr.  William 
Eleroy  Curtis,  in  his  book  "Turkestan,"  tells  how  the  modern 
Mussulman,  finding  the  provisions  of  the  Koran  concerning 
trade  too  cramping  to  his  business  ambitions,  finds  ingenious 
but  pious  methods  of  evading  his  religion's 
injunction  against  collecting  interest  on  loans. 
For  instance,  he  buj-s  of  the  would-be  borrower 
some  small  article  which  the  seller  agrees 
to  buy  back  within  three  months  or  six  months 
at  a  stated  advance  over  the  purchase  price, 
this  advance  being  equivalent  to  the  interest 
at  a  given  rate  for  the  interval.  So  the  law 
of  the  Koran  is  deftly  evaded.  But  it  is  vain 
to  try  to  outwit  Satan.  Mr.  Curtis  quotes 
the  following  legend: 

"When  a  Mussulman  money-lender  died 
and  went  to  the  gates  of  paradise,  Satan 
grabbed  him  by  the  arm  and  rushed  him  down 
a  steep  and  rocky  path  into  a  very  hot  fur- 
nace-room, where  he  could  see  the  blazes 
through  the  cracks.  Satan  jammed  him 
roughly  into  an  iron  cage,  and,  calling  his 
stokers,  opened  the  furnace-door  and  ordered 
them  to  cast  him  into  the  flames.  The  poor 
sinner  remonstrated  piteously  and  begged  for 
mercy.  Inquiring  the  reason  for  his  punish- 
ment, he  was  informed  that  it  was  the  penalty 
for  collecting  interest  upon  the  money  he  had 
loaned. 

"'But  I  did  not  collect  interest,'  he  cried. 
'  I  only  sold  my  horse  at  an  advance.' 

"  'That's  true,'  said  Satan,  'and  I'm  not 
going  to  burn  you;  I'm  only  going  to  heat 
the  irons  of  this  cage.'" 


Another  interesting  legend  which  Mr.  Curtis 
found  among  the  Bokharoits,  explains  the  origin  of  silk,  a 
commodity  which  we  owe,  it  seems,  to  the  patience  and  piety 
of  the  prophet  Job.  Among  the  tribulations  by  which  God  tested 
his  servant,  the  legend  runs,  was  a  plague  of  worms  which  de- 
voured, by  day  and  night,  his  living  body.  Yet  Job  "  did  not 
cease  his  thanksgiving  and  his  praises  of  the  goodness  of  God." 
Then,  the  story  continues, 

'"'God  commanded  Gabriel  to  obtain  water,  and  where  the 
archangel  smote  the  earth  with  his  wings,  there  opened  a 
living  fountain.  By  command  of  God  the  prophet  threw  him- 
self into  the  spring,  and  in  that  moment  was  made  whole.  The 
worms  fell  from  him,  the  sores  were  healed,  his  flesh  became 
smooth  and  sound,  and  his  person  was  as  perfect  as  it  was  on 
the  day  he  was  born,  like  the  person  of  an  angel. 

"The  fountain  remained  and  was  called  'The  Sea  of  Life,' 
and  all  believers  who  bathe  in  it  become  perfect  in  body  and  soul. 
The  worms  which  were  in  the  body  of  Job  swam  out  of  the  water, 
crept  up  into  a  mulberry-tree,  and  began  to  eat  of  its  leaves. 
To  conceal  themselves  from  Job  they  knitted  coverings  and  shut 
themselves  up  in  them  and  went  to  sleep  until  their  sins  should 
be  forgotten,  and  the  coverings  which  they  knitted  for  them- 
selves are  called  cocoons." 


THE    FEMINIZATION    OF    OUR 
SCHOOLS 

ANNIE  R.  PORRITT,  wife  of  Edward 
Porritt,  of  Hartford,  the  well-known 
writer  on  economic  and  governmental 
topics,  contributed  to  a  recent  number  of 
The  Educational  Review  an  article  on  the 
political  consequences  of  the  growth  of 
feminine  influence  in  American  schools. 
She  regards  these  consequences  as  serious. 
While  much  has  already  been  written  of 
the  influence  of  female  teaching  on  the 
character  of  boys,  the  political  aspects  of 
the  question  have  been  neglected.  These, 
however,  are  of  "  most  serious  import  to 
the  future  of  the  nation."  The  fact  is 
that  education  in  America  is  more  and 
more  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons 
"  who,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  are 
not  citizens  and  have  no  part  or  lot  in 
the  politics  or  government  of  the  country." 
Mrs.  Porritt  cites  as  fatal  consequences  to 
Greece  and  Rome  the  placing  of  tutorship 
of  the  young  in  the  hands  of  slaves.  The 
slave-taught  youths  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
on  growing  to  manhood,  "  failed  to  measure 
up  to  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers." 
They  "  lost  the  habit  of  governing  and  the 
power  of  ruling  great  states." 

It  is  not  alone  in  this  country  that  the 
feminization  of  education  is  now  on  the  in- 
crease. While  neither  so  complete  nor  of 
such  long  standing  as  here,  this  influence 
is  "  rapidly  beginning  to  be  felt  in  Great 
Britain."  The  consequences  over  there 
remain,  however,  far  less  serious  than  here, 
first,  because  the  proportion  of  boys  in 
English  elementary  schools  is  larger  than 
it  is  here,  and  second,  because  boys  from 
the  upper  or  landed  classes  aU  go  to  the 
great  public  schools,  "  which  are  completely 
and  entirely  free  as  yet  from  the  slight- 
est tinge  of  feminization."  By  "  public 
schools  "  Mrs.  Porritt  here  means  Eton, 
Harrow,  Marlborough,  and  Rugby.  Boys 
trained  in  those  schools,  and  afterward 
sent  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  have  for 
generations — down,  in  fact,  to  1905 — 
produced  practically  all  the  men  to  whom 
has  been  entrusted  the  conduct  of  British 
public  affairs.  Indeed,  the  education 
given  to  English  boys  of  the  upper  and 
landed  classes  has  long  been  designed 
primarily  and  definitely  to  prepare  them 
for  public  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Hence,  from  earliest  school-years,  English 
boys  who  rose  to  position  among  the 
governing  classes  have  been  entirely  under 
the  care  of  men  teachers,  their  training 
and  traditions  "  wholly  masculine." 

In  America  there  has  thus  far  been  no 
tendency  to  consider  politics,  as  politics 
are  considered  in  England,  as  "  the  most 
desirable  of  earthly  careers."  One  reason 
for  the  indifiference  of  young  men  to  a 
public  career  in  this  country  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  during  their  most  impressionable 
years,  they  are  left  almost  entirely  to 
feminine  influence.  It  is  true  that  boys 
in  college,  and  sometimes  in  high  schools, 
pass  under  the  influence  of  men,  but  until 
the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  which  is  the 
age  that  sees  the  ending  of  school-life  for 
much  the  largest  proportion  of  future 
voters,  "  the  boy's  education  has  been 
begun,  continued,  and  ended  by  women." 
It  is  true  that  efforts  are  made,  even  in 
schools   dominated    by   women,    to    teach 


boys  their  civic  duties  and  inspire  in  them 
patriotic  sentiments,  "  but  citizenship, 
taught  by  one  who  is  not  admitted  into 
its  pale,  must  necessarily  have  an  artificial 
ring,  and  the  boy  is  quick  to  discover  its 
unreality  and  lack  of  conviction."  Mrs. 
Porritt  adds: 

"He  is  not  likely  to  breathe  in  patriot- 
ism and  enthusiasm  for  citizenship  duties 
from  a  teacher  whom  he  sees  excluded 
from  all  responsibility  for  the  govern- 
ment. He  quickly  learns  to  put  aside  as 
'guff'  what   his   feminine  pedagogs  try  to 
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Whose  attack  on  present-day  educational 
methods  is  summarized  elsewhere. 

impress  upon  him,  and  to  take  his  lessons 
in  politics  from  the  party  boss  or  the  ward 
heelers  in  his  voting  district,  with  whom 
he  comes  into  actual  contact.  These  are 
the  real  thing.  What  his  teacher  has 
told  him  is  something  entirely  removed 
from  life — beautiful  and  admirable,  per- 
haps— but  not  adapted  to  a  man's  world 
and  a  man's  activities.  Probably  the 
politics  of  his  ward  do  not  attract  him. 
He  has  not  been  accustomed  to  take  his 
civic  responsibilities  seriously.  They  have 
not  been  responsibilities  at  all  for  those 
who  have  trained  his  infancy  and  boy- 
hood, and  as  he  enters  manhood  he  sim- 
ply disregards  them.  He  goes  his  way, 
absorbs  himself  in  his  business  or  pro- 
fession, and  he  leaves  politics  for  those 
who  desire  to  make  some  personal  profit 
out  of  their  political  activity. 

"  Boys  are  quick  to  distinguish  shams 
from  realities,  and  they  are  pretty  certain 
to  set  down  the  political  theories  and 
high-sounding  lessons  of  patriotism  that 
come  from  the  lips  of  their  unenfranchised 
teacher  as  all  right  for  her — she's  not  in 
the  game — but  in  no  way  applicable  to 
themselves,  not  at  all  to  be  remembered 
or  acted  upon  when  they  step  out  into  the 
men's  world  of  politics  and  business. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  work  of 
our  women  teachers.  In  every  respect, 
except  as  regards  political  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, the  American  'school- 
marm'  is  admirable.  The  happiness  and 
the  rapid  progress  in  learning  of  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
who.  day  after  day,  sit  in  her  classes, 
compare  well  with  the  feelings  and  progress 
of  the  boys  who  crept  unwillingly  to 
school    in    the    days    when    a    frowning 


dominie  ruled  by  means  of  cane  or  taws. 
And  American  mothers  do  their  work  well. 
American  sons  of  American  mothers  can 
compare  with  the  men  of  any  other  na- 
tion on  earth  for  courage,  uprightness, 
and  especially  for  gentleness,  kindliness, 
consideration,  and  courtesy  toward  women 
and  children.  But  for  citizenship,  the 
training  of  our  boys  is  wofully  incomplete. 

"The  one  thing  especially  needful  in 
order  to  inspire  the  men  of  this  nation 
with  a  full,  deep  sense  of  their  political 
duties  and  responsibility  is  to  have  our 
future  citizens  trained  and  educated  by 
citizens.  This  feminization  of  our  homes 
and  our  schools  must  somehow  be  counter- 
acted. It  may  not  be  possible  for  the 
fathers  to  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of 
the  boys.  In  fact,  up  to  the  age  of  six 
or  seven,  it  has  never  been  considered 
disadvantageous  to  a  boy's  development 
of  the  manly  character  suitable  to  the 
ruling  sex,  that  a  boy  should  be  left 
largely  to  the  care  of  his  mother.  But 
after  that  age — if  the  man's  sphere  and 
the  woman's  sphere  are  to  be  clearly  sepa- 
rated and  men  are  to  assume  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  nation — it  is  not  suitable  that  the 
boys  should  be  left  in  the  almost  sole 
charge  of  women,  whose  only  political 
duty  is  to  pay  the  taxes  levied  on  them 
by  men,  and  to  obey  the  laws  which  men 
have  framed.  To  train  the  boy  for  a 
sphere  so  different  from  that  of  his  mother 
and  sisters,  there  must  be  men — tutors  at 
home  and  men  teachers  in  the  schools. 

"There  is,  of  course,  an  alternative, 
and  that  is  to  enfranchise  all  school 
teachers — to  admit  the  women  teachers 
as  well  as  the  men  into  the  field  of  political 
responsibility.  In  this  way,  without, 
perhaps,  so  profound  a  disturbance  of 
our  present  economy,  we  should  give  to 
our  boys  teachers  who  would  be  citizens, 
who  would  be  in  the  game,  who  would 
share  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
national  affairs.  It  might  be  possible 
for  the  most  pronounced  opponent  of 
woman  suffrage  to  make  an  exception 
in  the  case  of  school-teachers. 

"  WHAT    IS    WRONG    WITH    OUR 
BOYS? " 

Under  the  above  title,  William  T.  Miller, 
of  the  Agassiz  School  in  Boston,  declares 
in  The  Atlantic  that,  where  there  is  now 
one  optimist  to  see  the  good  points  of 
boys,  "  there  are  ten  pessimists  to  bewail 
his  faults."  Like  the  tariff,  the  foot-ball 
rules,  and  the  suffragette,  it  has  become 
"  an  eternal  problem."  The  strongest 
criticism  of  him  comes  from  the  field  of 
business  life,  where  employers  constantly 
make  complaint  that  boys  "  can  neither 
wTite  neatly,  spell  correctly,  or  cipher  ac- 
curately," while  their  personal  habits  are 
"  seldom  too  admirable  "  and  they  have 
"  little  politeness  or  respect  for  superiors." 
The  critics,  \\-ith  remarkable  uniformity, 
lay  the  blame,  not  so  much  on  the  boys, 
as  on  the  system  under  which  they  are 
educated.  Mr.  Miller  finds  several  things 
to  be  said  in  explanation  and  extenuation 
of  existing  conditions: 

'"When  we  compare,  for  instance,  the 
business  efficiency  of  present-day  boys  with 
that  of  the  boys  of  thirty  years  ago.  we 
should  take  into  account  that  the  aver- 
age store-  or  office-boy  of  to-day  is  de- 
cidedly lower  in  natural  ability  and 
mental  caliber,  regardless  of  his  school 
training,  than  the  boy  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion   thirty    years    ago.     Th©   reason    for 
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this  is  that  undoubtedly  these  boys  come 
to-day  from  a  lower  level  of  boy  life. 
Business  has  broadened  and  expanded 
tremendously,  making  necessary  a  vast 
armj'  of  boy-workers  where  before  but 
few  were  required.  This  creates  the 
demand;  now  for  the  supply.  There  are 
wade  individual  differences  in  boys.  Those 
of  a  high  order  of  natural  ability  usually 
wish  to  gain  as  much  education  as  possible. 
Each  year  the  opportunities  for  cheap  and 
convenient  higher  education  increase; 
each  year  more  and  more  boys  who  are 
mentally  and  morally  strong  go  into  the 
higher  schools  (both  secondary  and  col- 
legiate), and  are  thereby  \sdthdrawn  from 
the  supply  needed  to  fill  the  places  created 
by  the  commercial  demand.  Hence  these 
places  must  be  filled  by  a  lower  type  of 
boj'.  In  other  words,  the  boy  who 
would  formerly  have  been  in  the  store 
and  the  office  is  now  in  the  high  school. 
Figures  alone  do  not  prove  much,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  late  as 
1889  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  grammar- 
school  graduates  entered  high  school  in 
Boston,  while  in  1908  68  per  cent,  entered. 
"Another  reason  why  the  boy  of  the 
business  world  to-day  is  of  a  lower  type 
than  his  predecessor  of  the  sixties  is 
found  in  the  glamour  of  commercial  em- 
ployment as  contrasted  \^ath  the  unde- 
sirable features  of  industrial  or  trade 
work " 

Mr.  Miller  believes  that  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  present  day  is  "  a  proper 
adjustment  of  talents  and  abilities  to 
social  and  economic  needs  " — in  other 
words,  vocational  guidance.  In  Germany 
the  problem  has  been  taken  up  and  a 
solution  of  it  has  almost  been  worked  out. 
Here,  however,  we  have  only  just  begun 
to  see  that  the  efficiency  of  our  social 
machine  "  depends  upon  a  proper  balancing 
of  the  various  forces  entering  into  its  com- 
plex action."  If  only  we  can  see  to  it 
that  boys  get  into  that  class  of  work  for 
which  they  are  best  fitted,  both  by  inclina- 
tion and  personal  aptitude,  "  they  will  do 
better  work  and  the  whole  community 
Tvall  benefit."  The  vast  development  of 
our  city  life  has  helped  to  accentuate  this 
need.  Boys  are  quite  apt,  when  having 
a  choice  of  positions,  to  take  the  ones  that 
pay  best,  rather  than  the  ones  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted.  Out  of  this  condition 
eventually  results  dissatisfaction  alike 
with  boys  and  with  employers. 

Back  of  all,  however,  lies  a  fact  which 
many  close  observers  find — that  "  boys  do 
not  work  hard  enough."  While  not  gener- 
ally 1  .zy,  it  is  still  to  be  said  that  bojs 
generally  fail  to  acquire  the  habit  of  work. 
This  is  especially  true  of  city  boys,  but 
not  so  true  of  boys  reared  on  farms.  For 
the  most  part,  the  city  boy's  chief  aim  in 
life,  especially  if  he  belongs  to  the  well- 
to-do  classes,  "  is  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
with  useful  work  and  study  tolerated  by 
him  as  unimportant  side  issues."  The 
development  of  flat  life  and  the  janitor 
system,  in  eliminating  from  boys  at  home 
opportunities  for  useful  labor,  have  failed 
to  develop  in  them  ' '  that  habit  of  industry 
which  makes  it  easy  to  work."  Very  often 
do  teachers  meet  with  pupils  who  have 
not  learned  at  home  "  what  hard  system- 
atic and  careful  W'Ork  means."  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  school  has  the 
boy  only  five  hours  out  of  every  twenty- 
four.  The  home  must  cooperate  with 
the  school,  or  the  habits  developed  in  the 
school  in  five  hours  will  be  lost  at  home. 

No  matter  where  the  greater  fault  may 
lie,  observers  agree  that  "  lack  of  ability 
to  think  is  one  of  the  great  deficiencies  of 


our  boys  to-day."  While  education  has 
become  far  more  widely  diffused  than  it 
was  thirty  years  ago,  education  "  is  not 
to  be  appraised  by  quantity."  Its  value 
depends  "  on  the  power  it  develops." 
This  lack  of  the  habit  of  work  on  the  part 
of  boys  imposes  on  schools  an  obligation 
to  see  that  they  "  do  more  work  and  do 
it  more  carefully  and  continuously."  The 
home  must  help  the  school  until  a  condition 
is  built  up,  in  which  "  the  boy  does  not  sit 
back  and  absorb  an  education,  but  makes 
a  vigorous  personal  effort  to  secure  it." 

At  bottom  "  there  is  nothing  very 
seriously  wTong  with  our  boys,"  concludes 
Mr.  Miller,  but  there  are  defects  in  the 
waj'  he  is  trained.  These  are  serious 
enough  and  should  be  "  met  at  once  by 
corrective  policies,  both  in  the  school  and 
the  home,  or  we  shall  soon  find  our  boys 
at  a  standstill." 

HOW    ENGLISH    CHILDREN    ARE 
TRAINED 

Lady  St.  Hellier  WTites,  in  The  Century 
Magazine,  of  the  radical  changes  which 
have  overtaken  methods  of  education  for 
children  in  England  during  the  past  thirty 
or  forty  years.  People  whose  memory 
goes  back  so  far  "  can  hardly  realize  or 
understand  the  ease  and  facility  with  which 
instruction  is  now  imparted."  A  pictur- 
esque and  fascinating  curriculum  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  dry  and  hard  methods 
which  formerly  made  school  days  "  a  very 
dreary  memory."  Observation  and  dem- 
onstration have  taken  the  place  of  dreary 
text-books,  so  that  the  process  of  learning 
becomes  an  unconscious  one  to  the  pupil. 
The  books  used  are  largely  beautifully 
illustrated  ones,  teaching  the  elements  of 
zoology,  geography,  astronomy,  and  his- 
tory. Kindergarden  methods  are  also 
largely  used  and  the  schoolroom  is  made 
a  delightful  spot.  At  home  the  schoolroom 
is  the  best  room  in  the  house,  making  it 
a  place  of  real  happiness  for  the  child  and 
afterward  a  place  of  delightful  memories. 
At  preparatory  schools  the  greatest  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  healthy  physical  training 
and  athletics. 

The  changes  in  education  for  girls  have 
been  much  more  radical  than  those  for 
boys.  The  whole  curriculum  has  been 
enlarged  and  the  more  serious  side  greatly 
emphasized.  The  aim  now  is  to  concen- 
trate energies  on  subjects  for  which  the 
girl  has  a  distinct  vocation.  No  time  is 
wasted  in  teaching  music  to  girls  who  have 
no  ear  for  it,  or  drawing  to  girls  who  have 
no  artistic  talent.  Every  girl  learns  French 
and  German,  and  the  foreign  classics  are 
open  to  them,  including  many  books 
formerly  forbidden.  Even  public  speaking 
is  taught  to  girls  through  weeklj^  deba- 
ting-classes.  Some  of  these  are  held  in  the 
houses  of  leading  public  men. 

Ladj'  St.  Hellier  believes  that  the  whole 
scheme  of  education  has  been  uprooted 
and  that  the  changes  have  the  great  merit 
"  of  developing  the  individuality  of  each 
child,  of  teaching  it  self-reliance  and 
courage."  She  discusses  this  subject  from 
the  point  of  view  of  children  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, rather  than  those  of  the  upper  middle 
classes.  This  will  account  for  her  state- 
ment that,  with  the  development  of  the 
intellectual  side  of  girls'  lives,  needlework 
and  domestic  interest  "  have  taken  a  back 
place."  But  this  she  regards  as  in  many 
ways  unfortunate.  Few  girls  of  the  classes 
she  writes  of  "  can  cook  a  chop,  make  an 


omelet,  darn  a  stocking,  put  on  a  patch, 
or  make  a  buttonhole."  She  believes  that 
perhaps  in  time  housewifery  may  become 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  for  this  class  of 
girls,  just  as  it  now  is  in  the  English 
elementary  education  scheme.  She  de- 
clares that  "  a  good  knowledge  of  house- 
keeping, of  the  management  of  servants, 
of  the  keeping  of  accounts,  and  of  cook- 
ing, goes  a  long  way  to  secure  domestic 
happiness." 

DR.    BORIS     SIDIS'    ATTACK    ON 
SCHOOL    METHODS 

Much  comment  was  made  early  in  the 
summer  (and  it  is  likely  to  be  continued) 
by  a  little  book  entitled  "  Philistine  and 
Genius,"  by  Dr.  Boris  Sidis,  the  well- 
known  physician  and  psychologist  of 
Brookline,  Mass.,  whose  most  recent  rep- 
utation has  been  associated  with  that  of 
his  "  marvelous  boy."  Dr.  Sidis  believes 
that,  by  proper  education,  a  great  race 
can  yet  be  developed  in  this  country, 
surpassing  in  brilliancy  the  ancient  Greeks, 
but  our  present  methods  are  not  adapted 
to  this  end.  Not  only  is  there  failure  to 
lay  the  necessary  solid  basis  in  early  child- 
hood, but  "  we  do  not  even  take  care  to 
clear  the  ground." 

The  child's  mind  is  poisoned  by  fairy 
tales,  folk  stories,  siUy  games,  creeds  and 
dogmas,  so  that  it  becomes  "  a  prey  to  all 
sorts  of  fatal  germs  of  mental  diseases  and 
moral  depravity."  Human  life  is  thus 
spoiled  at  the  beginning.  A  legacy  of  en- 
feebled mind  and  body  is  imposed  upon 
it,  so  that  we  raise  up  "  a  generation  of 
stunted  lives,  of  physical  and  nervous 
wrecks,  of  mental  in^•alids  and  moral 
cripples."  At  a  later  age  the  young  mind 
is  further  harmed  by  "  the  brutalities  of 
football,"  just  as  the  Roman  youth  was 
corrupted  by  gladiatorial  games.  Over 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  millions, 
of  the  young  pass  "  an  industrial  jugger- 
naut " — those  who,  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  are  forced  to  toil  in  fields,  factories, 
mines,  and  workshops.  This  becomes  a 
veritable  '  slaughter  of  the  innocents,"  a 
sacrifice  to  "  the  insatiable  Moloch  of 
industry." 

Educators  have  become  "  narrow-mind- 
ed pedants,"  with  "  dry  bones  of  text- 
books, the  sawdust  of  pedagogics. ' '  Drunk 
with  optimism  as  this  age  has  become,  it 
fails  to  realize  the  degradation  and  poverty 
of  its  life.  Superintendents  of  public 
schools  have  become  "  hopeless  Philistines 
possest  of  all  the  conceit  of  the  mediocre 
business  man."  Routine  has  become  their 
ideal,  originality  and  genius  being  supprest 
and  spurned.  Superintendents  are  "proud 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  not  place  for  genius 
in  our  schools."  Business  men  control 
them — storekeepers,  tradesmen,  bulls  and 
bears  of  Wall  Street — men  who  put  busi- 
ness above  learning,  administration  above 
education,  discipline  and  order  above 
genius.  These  business  men  "  are  no  more 
competent  to  run  schools  and  colleges  than 
astronomers  are  fit  to  run  hotels  and 
theaters."  Hence  our  country,  with  in- 
dividuality crusht  and  mediocrity  at  a 
premium,  produces  clever  business  men, 
cunning  artizans,  resourceful  politicians, 
but  no  scientists,  artists,  or  statesmen,  no 
true  genius. 

We  forget  that  in  education  it  is  not 
knowledge  that  counts,  but  originality  and 
independence  of  thought.  These  are  the 
{Continiifd  on  page  182) 
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Free  From  Experimental  Faults 
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MORE    than    half   of   the    at- 
tempts of  American  makers 
to  produce  six-cylinder  cars 
have  failed. 

We  have  a  list  of  32  makers  whose 
sixes  went  wrong  and  dropped  from 
the  market. 

Among  these  32  makers  are  com- 
panies of  good  reputation,  concerns 
that  are  still  in  business  and  prospering 
— but,  with  a  single  exception,  they 
have  all  abandoned  the  six  as  a  bad  job. 

One  maker,  whose  fame  is  interna- 
tional, tells  us  that  the  worst  mistake  he 
ever  made  was  his  attempt  to  build  a  six. 

One  Great  Six  Success 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  the  long  history  of  the  Winton 
Company  (dating  from  the  first  bona 
fide  sale  of  an  American-made  motor 
car,  March  24,  1898)  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  producing  the  six-cylinder 
Winton  Six. 

Here  you  have  a  contrast  of  32  fail- 
ures to  one  success — and  this  success 
has  been  so  tremendous  that  practi- 
cally the  whole  industry  (barring  those 
concerns  included  in  the  32  failures) 
is  now  preparing  to  make  sixes  for 
the  1912  market. 

Winton  Six  success  has  proved  that 
the  six-cylinder  car  can  be  superior  to 
all  other  types. 

Success  Not  Easily  Grasped 

And  these  32  failures  go  to  prove  em- 
phatically that  success  in  making  sixes  is  not 
within  the  grasp  of  every  maker  who  tries. 

You  will  find  this  truth  echoed  in  current 
six-cylinder  advertising.  Makers  are  taking 
particular  pains  to  inform  you  how  many 
years  they  have  been  experimenting  with 
sixes,  and  how  exhaustively  they  have  been 
testing  their  sixes,  before  deciding  to  market 
sixes.  Could  anything  more  conclusively 
show  that  six-cylinder  success  is  elusive  and 
hard  to  capture? 

Makers  changed  from  two-cylinder  to 
four-cylinder  models  over  night,  almost, 
and  were  as  successful  with  the  four  as  with 
the  two.  That  was  because  the  proposi- 
tions were  much  the  same. 

Six  is  a  Different  Proposition 

But  in  the  six-cylinder  car  the  propositions 
are  radically  different.  The  six  is  distinctive 
and  peculiar,  involving  engineering  and 
manufacturing  problems  that  are  not  met  in 
four-cylinder  manufacture. 

And  these  peculiar  problems  must  be  met, 
and  solved,  and  mastered  before  it  is  possible 
for  a  maker  to  produce  a  six-cylinder  car 
possessing  that  unity,  balance,  and  matchless 
beauty  of  performance  without  which  the 
six-cylinder  car  would  have  no  reason  for 
existence. 

When  the  Six  is  Best 

It  amounts  to  just  this.  When  a  six- 
cylinder  car  is  designed  and  built  right,  it  is 


Self-Cranking   Motor   and    Electric    Lights 


the   greatest  car    in    the    world.     But   if  it 
lacks,   it  is  pitiable. 

The  six-cylinder  car  was  not  a  new  idea 
when  the  Winton  Company  took  it  up. 
Other  makers  had  endeavored  to  make 
sixes,  but  not  one  of  them,  the  world  over, 
thought  well  enough  of  the  six  to  advocate 
it  as  the  best  of  all  types  and  to  abandon 
four-cylinder  cars  in  favor  of  the  six. 

The  Winton  Company  was  the  first 
company  in  the  world  to  recognize  Six 
Supremacy  by  discarding  all  other  types  and 
devoting  its  entire  resources  to  the  develop- 
ment and  manufacture  of  sixes  exclusively. 

Solving  Six  Problems 

It  was  this  policy  of  not  trying  to  serve 
two  masters,  but  of  centering  attention, 
thought,  and  action  upon  sixes  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  else  tliat  served  to  teach  us 
the  solution  of  six-cylinder  problems,  and 
to  bring  the  Winton  Six  to  such  early  per- 
fection that  this  car  has  not  required  a  single 
radical  change  since  its  introduction  to  the 
public  in  June,  1907. 

The  Winton  Six — the  car  tliut  converted 
the  industry  to  six  cylinders — long  ago 
ceased  to  be  an  experiment. 

Individual  Service  the  Only  Test 

The  Winton  Six  has  withstood  the  most 
strenuous  tests  of  service  in  the  hands  of 
individual  owners.  And,  after  all,  indi- 
vidual service  is  the  only  real  test  of  a  car's 
worth. 

Tests  made  by  factory  experts  are  com- 
mendable, and  would  be  sufficient  if  all  car 
owners  were  as  skilful  as  factory  experts. 
Hence  it  amounts  to  a  maxim  among  car 
makers  that  a  new  model  is  never  an  ap- 
proved success  imtil  it  has  been  given  at 
least  a  year's  work  in  the  hands  of  in- 
dividual owners. 

The  Winton  Six  has  had,  not  simply  one 
year's  test,  hntfour  continuous  years  of  test- 
ing in  the  hands  alike  of  expert  chauffeurs 
and  of  inexpert  owners,  and  has  won  the 
unqualified  approval  of  both. 

World's  Lowest  Expense  Record 

In  the  service  of  individual  owners,  the 
Winton  Six  has  year  after  year  established 
the  world's  lowest  repair  expense  record. 
Today  that  record  stands   at  43  cents  per 


1000  miles — a  record  based  on  the  sivorn 
reports  of  individual  users,  whose  names, 
addresses,  and  performance  reports  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  to  any  address  upon  request. 
In  every  feature  that  makes  the  six- 
cylinder  car  at  its  best  the  one  ideal  car,  the 
Winton  Six  is  an  approved  success.  When 
you  buy  a  Winton  Six,  you  escape  all  the 
unpleasant  possibilities  that  go  with  experi- 
mental cars,  and  are  assured  of  a  quantity 
and  quality  of  car  service  that  will  make  you 
more  enthusiastic  about  motoring  than  you 
have  ever  been  before. 

More  Car  for  1912 

Our  aim  has  always  been  to  give  the  pur- 
chaser the  greatest  possible  value  for  his 
money.  Hence,  for  1912  we  are  offering 
more  car  than  before  at  no  increase  in  price. 
The  wheel  base  has  been  lengthened  to  130 
inches,  and  the  body  is  more  spacious  and 
comfortable  than  previously.  Four  doors, 
with  operating  levers  inside,  are  regular 
equipment.  So,  too,  are  electric  dash  and 
tail  lights,  and  Booth  Demountable  rims. 
Tires  are  36  x  4^  all  around. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Winton  Six 
motor  cranks  itself. 

The  price  remains  unchanged  at  S3000. 

And  the  complete  car,  from  radiator  to 
gasoline  tank,  is  an  absolutely  safe  and 
satisfying  purchase. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Get  the  facts  abort  the  car  whose  wonder- 
ful success  has  caused  many  makers  to  change 
their  minds,  their  policies,  and  their  models. 
Our  catalog  gives  the  fullest  details.  Also 
it  tells  hoiu  and  'why  the  Six-Cylinder  Car 
stands  alone  at  the  top — the  car  without  an 
equal.     Write  for  catalog  today. 

Ttae  Winton  Motor  Car.  Co. 
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Does  Your 
Engine  Pound? 

Pounding,  misfiring,  backfiring 
and  premature  explosions  warn 
you  to  look  for  the  hard  carbon 
deposit  caused  by  unsuitable  oil. 

In  producing  Polarine  Oil  we 
have  practically  eliminated  the 
carbon-forming  elements. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  pre- 
served its  lubricating  qualities. 

Polarine  does  not  break  up  or 
lose  elasticity  under  severe  friction. 

It  holds  its  "body"  under  ex- 
treme heat.  It  flows  freely  at  zero. 

Before  the  final  product  leaves 
the  plant  it  must  test  up  to  the 
most  rigid  standards  ever  set  for 
a  gas  engine  lubricant. 

On  the  road  it  has  already  dem- 
onstrated its  high  efficiency. 


The      o.arine  brand  covers  : 

Polarine  Oil  (in  gallon  and  half  gallon 
sealed  cans,  in  barrels  and  half  barrels), 
Polarine  Transmission  Lubricants,  Polarine  Cup 
Crease  and  Polarine  Fibre  Grease. 

These  lubricants  cover  the  needs  of  every 
part  of  the  car. 

Send  to  our  nearest  agency  for  "  Polarine 
Pointers "  which  includes  hints  on  the 
care  of  motor  cars. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(.Irtcorporated) 


THE    EDUCATIONAL    WORLD 

(Continued  from  page  180) 

very  things  that  are  supprest  by  our 
"  modern  barrack  system."  The  purpose 
of  education  is  not  to  create  "  an  intel- 
lectual aristocracy,"  but  to  bring  out  in- 
dividuality and  latent  powers  of  genius. 
The  advice  of  Mill  should  be  followed,  his 
aim  being  not  at  athletics,  and  the  art  of 
making  money,  but  at  a  system  by  which  a 
great  man  may  be  formed.  As  it  was 
their  system  of  cultivating  independent 
thought  that  awakened  the  Greek  mind  to 
its  highest  achievements,  so  it  was  the 
bureaucratic  system  of  the  Byzantine 
period,  with  its  cut-and-dried  discipline, 
that  dried  up  all  the  sources  of  Greek 
genius.  Our  high  schools  and  universities 
have  become  "  trade-schools  and  machine- 
shops,"  instead  of  institutions  where 
learning  and  truth  are  taught  and  respect 
for  them  is  inculcated.  In  schools  where 
athletics  dominate  all  things  no  place  is 
left  for  the  culti.vation  of  genius,  none  to 
instil  into  young  minds  life-long  devotion 
to  literature,  art,  and  science. 

Dr.  Sidis  has  never  known  "  a  single 
case  of  nervous  or  mental  trouble  caused 
by  too  much  thinking  or  overstudy."  If 
a  child  be  not  neglected  between  the  second 
and  third  year,  and  its  brain  be  not  starved 
or  perverted,  but  led  to  exercise  its  proper 
functions  in  intellectual  activity,  it  will 
"go  on  by  itself  "  and  "  derive  intense 
enjoyment  from  intellectual  pursuits,"  be- 
coming stronger  and  sturdier  than  the 
present  average  child  ever  can  be  when 
"  given  over  to  purely  animal  activities." 
A  child  can  acquire  knowledge  with  the 
same  ease  that  it  learns  to  ride  a  bicycle, 
or  play  ball,  and  by  its  tenth  year  can 
acquire  that  which  at  present  "  the  best 
college  graduate  obtains  with  infinite  labor 
and  pain."  Dr.  Sidis  declares  that  he 
knows  this  from  experience  with  child  life. 
His  own  "  marvelous  boy  "  is  here  referred 
to.     Of  that  child  he  says  in  detail: 

"At  the  age  of  twelve,  when  other 
children  of  his  age  are  hardly  able  to  read 
and  spell,  and  drag  a  miserable  mental 
existence  at  the  apron-strings  of  some  anti- 
quated school-dame,  the  boy  is  intensely 
enjoying  courses  in  the  highest  branches 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  at  one 
of  our  foremost  universities.  The  'Iliad' 
and  '  Odyssey '  are  known  to  him  by  heart, 
and  he  is  deeply  interested  in  the  ad- 
vanced work  of  classical  philology.  He 
is  able  to  read  Herodotus,  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Lu- 
cian,  and  other  Greek  writers,  with  the 
same  zest  and  ease  as  our  schoolboy  reads 
his  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  or  the  productions 
of  Cooper  and  Henty.  The  boy  has  a 
fair  understanding  of  comparative  phil- 
ology and  mythology.  He  is  well  versed 
in  logic,  ancient  history,  American 
history,  and  has  a  general  insight  into 
our  politics  and  into  the  groundwork  of 
our  Constitution.  At  the  same  time,  he 
is  of  an  extremely  happy  disposition, 
brimming  over  with  humor  and  fun.  His 
physical  condition  is  splendid,  his  cheeks 
glow  with  health.  Many  a  girl  would 
envy  his  complexion.  Being  above  five 
feet  four,  he  towers  above  the  average 
boy  of  his  age.  His  physical  constitution, 
weight,  form,  and  hardihood  of  organs, 
far  surpass  that  of  the  ordinary  school- 
boy. He  looks  like  a  boy  of  sixteen.  He 
is  healthy,   strong,  and  sturdy." 


Fop  IVorv«>iis  IHsopders 
Take  Horsntrd's  Acta  Phosphate 

Especially  recommended   for  the  relief  of  nervous 
headache,  exhaustion  and  insomnia. 


Hot 

Summer 

Days 

bring  enough  necessary  house- 
work without  the  fuss  and  heat 
of  cooking. 

One  can  avoid  some  hot  work 
and  come  to  table  "fresh  as  a 
daisy"  by  serving 

Post 

Toasties 

and  cream 

for  breakfast,  lunch   or  supper. 

The  appetizing  flavour  and 
wholesome  nourishment  found 
in  this  ready-to-serve  food  make 
hot  days  more  comfortable  for 
the  whole  family. 


TKe  Memory  Lingers 


Sold  by  Grocers 

Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limitecl 
Battle  Creek,  Mich..  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

THE  most  striking  thing  about  Emery 
Pottle's  book  of  poems  (Methuen  & 
•Co.,  Ltd.,  London)  is  the  lightness  in 
weight  of  the  volume  itself.  For  an  Ameri- 
can, accustomed  as  he  is  to  heavy  tomes, 
it  is  almost  startling  to  experience  the-  un- 
expected, feathery  lift  of  this  book.  The 
secret  of  the  Englishman's  light  paper  has 
been  well  kept. 

As  to  the  collected  verses,  they  make 
interesting  and  musical  reading.  The 
poems  are  written  in  simple  and  sincere 
fashion,  they  are  well-turned  and  observe 
the  proprieties,  but  none  of  them  measure 
to  those  master-poems  that  take  rank  in 
■our  lives  with  parents  and  lovers  and 
(passionate  experiences. 

Out  of  the  Night 

By  Emory  Pottle 

Bend  down,  O  silent  Heaven, 

To  thy  desolate  son,  the  Sea. 
Enfold  me  in  deep  embraces 

Of  thy  maternity. 

Mother,  my  mother  Heaven, 

Bend  down  to  thy  desolate  son. 
Forgive  the  shame  of  my  hunger. 

The  sin  that  I  have  done. 

Men  mock  me  for  a  miser 

When  I  count  their  gold  my  gain; 

I've  stolen  the  ships  of  Tarshish, 
And  the  galleons  of  Spain: 

Seized  me  the  treasures  of  Ophir, 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon, — 
Rich  purple  and  linen  vestments 

To  deck  my  house  have  gone. 

The  chariots  of  Pharaoh 

Rot  on  my  rod,  red  sand, 
Cleopatra's  barges  are  sunken 

In  the  hollow  of  my  hand. 

Embattled  with  God  at  morning. 

Fierce  with  the  lust  of  life, 
I  have  lashed  the  shores  of  his  kingdoms. 

Dyed  with  the  blood  of  strife. 

Aye,  kings  have  madly  flayed  me. 

And  princes  forbade  my  tide'. 
But  I've  scourged  the  walls  of  their  empires, 

I've  burst  their  proud  portals  wide. 

Aye,  they  have  loved  and  wooed  me. 
Crowned  me  with  blossoms  fair, — 

They  have  made  me  a  god  to  worship 
And  called  on  me  to  spare. 

Venice  has  been  my  mistress. 

They  have  wed  me  to  golden  isles; 

I  have  lain  at  the  feet  of  Helen, 
All  satiate  with  her  smiles. 

Oh,  dead  are  Tyre  and  Athens, 
Fallen  are  Carthage  and  Rome, 

The  foes  of  my  youth  are  departed, 
I  am  old,  and  gray,  and  alone! 

The  voices  of  vanished  cohorts 

Cry  up  from  unmarked  graves. 
They  fret  me  with  foolish  pleadings 

For  rest  from  my  cursid  waves. 

Mother,  my  mother  Heaven, 

Bend  down  to  thy  desolate  son. 
Forgive  the  shame  of  my  hunger, 
,        The  sin  that  I  have  done. 

Perchance  in  thy  star-eyed  pity 
I  can  still  the  cry  of  my  deep, 
[    Bend  down,  O  silent  Heaven, 
Grant  me  an  hour  of  sleep. 

Oh,  Ye  of  the  Little  Loves 

By  Emory  Pottle 

Oh.  ye  of  the  little  loves. 

Who  give  with  the  spendthrift  hand. 
How  shall  ye  ever  know. 

And  how  shall  ye  underst-and? 


As  good 
as  it 
is 
Beautiful 
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The  "Patrician' 
Ttie  "  Rei^ent " 


— loo-inch  wheelbase:  30  cell.  13  plate  Exide  Hycap  battery  -  $2150  F.O.B.  Detroit 
—  86-inch  wheelbase;  27  cell,  11  plate  Exide  Hycap  battery— $1750  F.O.B.  Detroit 


A  car  of  French 
design  of  the  very 
latest  fashion 


HUPP-YEATS 

ELECTRIC  CQA.CH 


Design  protected 
by  letters  patent 


One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  vogue  which  the  Hupp- 
Yeats  is  enjoying  everywhere  is  the  extraordinary  extent  to 
which  it  is  being  bought  and  used  as  a  summer  car. 

The  electric  is  actually  one  of  the  coolest  of  cars;  and  you  will 
observe  scores  of  the  new  and  larger  Hupp- Yeats  models 
— with  the  luxurious-riding  100-inch  wheelbase — being  driven 
daily  through  the  hot  months  by  those  who  ordinarily  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  touring  car  or  runabout. 

One  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  on  one  charge 
in  this  easy,  elegant  coach  comes  as  close  to  perfect  comfort 
in  motoring  as  one  could  desire. 

HUPP  CORPORATION,  112  Lycaste  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Branches:  BUFFALO,  122^  Main  Street;  CHICAGO,  2615  Michigan 
Avenue;  CLEVELAND,  1992  East  13th  .Street:  DE.WER,  1620  Broad- 
way; DETROIT,  Woodward  and  Warren  Avenues;  KANSAS  CITY, 
34th  and  Broadway;  LOS  ANGELES.  816  S.  Olive  Street;  MINNEA- 
OLIS,  1334  Nicollet  Avenue;  PHILADELPHIA,  330  N.  Broad  Street. 
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Portable 

ireproof 

Garage 


■  <  til.'  only  ahsnhitfly 
tin-proof  porlahle  |fa. 
[■HK*".  Madi' rntiri'ly  of 
-:ilvani2ed  stcol.  No 
wood.     As    ll.lltd- 

J  soino  and  sultsV-^n- 
tial  as  masonry  at  one-third  t<  ,n> -half  Ihe  rost-  l-a'ii  »  Iif»- 
llmc.  You  can  put  up  or  take  down  in  a  fow  hours  All^l'arts 
intorliH-k  and  noframe  work  or  foundatioit  is  r.niuir.'d.  Every 
inch  d  fubstantial,  fireproof,  portable  building.  By  the 
DDIinCM   CVCTCM   «•"  I*"'-f«»>le  Fireproof 

riVUUEiIl     OIOlEilU    (-<>ll<itril«-|IOII  vre  jlsohuild 

Ideal  rotts<;i-s,    hunting-   1.  d^rs.    K.at  houses,   work  shops,   etc 
Every  Pru<len  tiuildin;  is  guaranleed. 

CFT  OUR   FREF  CATALOG  write  us  the  name  of  yoar 
for    cataloc  lind  price  of  suitable  sile    (raraee.     Write    today. 

METAL  SHELTER  CO.,  S-47  W.  Water  St.,  St.  Piul.  Mim. 


TwoGlassesinOne 


A  hiRli  and  l<nv  pDwti 
slass.  equally  fitted  ford.tv 
i>r  ni'^lit  use  —  for  distant 
Miiall  objects,  or  (or  large 
masses,  near  bv. 

DA-NITE 

Binoculars 


iri.iss.  and  at  ha'.;  the  price  of  glasses  of  only  one  power. 
Jl,^  Olt  including  carn'tng  case  and  cord  for  gla--ses. 

No    otlier    gl.iss    coni)>arts    in    usefulness    w-th 
D.VNIT  C,    for   Travelers.    Tourists.    Automolwlists, 
Sportsmen,  etc.    Great  proposition  for  retailers. 
S,nJ/.>r  KnyVrt  F-r. 

Mclntire.  Magee  &  Brown  Co. 

723  Sansom  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Our  readers  are  asKed  to  mention  Thk  Litkkart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Erected  in  Cypress  Lawn  Cemetery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Memorials 

As  a  matter  of  convincementyi^r  yourself  let 
us  tell  you  some  things  about  ourselves  and 
the  kind  of  memorial  work  we  do  in  subjects 
of  all  sizes  from  the  simple  effective  marker 
to  the  pretentious  monument  rich  in  carvings; 
or  mausoleums  of  varied  designs.  Write  us; 
or  better  yet,  call  at  any  of  our  offices. 

The    Leland    Company 

667  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Rochrstrr:   774    IMt.  Hope  Avenue 
Atlanta,    Ga. :  406  East  Hunter  Street 
Studios:  Pictrasanta.  Italy:  133ci  St..  New  York. 
Granite  Works:  Barre.  Yt.      Salisbury,  N.  C. 


THREE  Custom-Made  Shirts  d»C 
I  Will  Make  You  for  Only  H'^ 

MADIC  FRO.n  YOlin  OWX  MEASURE 

My  Fall  line  of  Shirtings  is  now  complete,  comprising 
fine  Madras,  Oxford,  Cheviots,  Percales  and  Flannels. 

n.'i  s  imples  to  select  from. 

If  the  Shirts  are  not  satisfactory. I  will  return  your  money 

St  nl  for  clippings  and  self  measurinR  blanks.  Also  for 
my  Mfn's  Furnishing  Catalogue,  which  contains  a  diagram 
showing  how  to  tie  various  styles  t)f  men's  Cravats. 

Expressage  prepaid  on  all  shipments. 

Kefertnces-.—Any  National  Bank  in  Troy. 
C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW.  289  River  St..  Troy.  N.  Y. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


of  Form   Letters,   Drawings.   Menus.   Re- 
poi-ts,  anything  ?     Tht-n  take  advantage 
of  our  offer  of  t*n  days'  trial,  without 
deposit.    Dans*  IHPKOTED  Tip  Top  is 
the  simplest,  and  quickest  meihodof 
duplicating.     100  copies  from  Pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  Type- 
written Oriirinal.    Complete  Dupli- 
cator,  with  **  Dansoo**  Oiled  dJC 

N.Y. 


DaiiBOo' 
Linen  Back,    negative    roll 
FELIX  P.  DAI'S  DUPLICATOR  CO.,  Dans  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St. 


Uncooked 
Icing  made  with 

Mapleine 

THE  FLAVOR  DE  LUXE 

Another  Mapleine  product  of  rare  and  delicious 
goodness.  No  opportunity  to  spoil  in  the  cooking. 
Nothing  to  detract  from  the  natural  flavor  of  all 
its  ingredients.  It  is  indeed  the  masterpiece  of 
icing.     Try  it. 

Make  as  follows  :  —  Crack 
one  egg  into  a  saucepan  and 
add  one-half  teaspoon  of  Ma- 
pleine mixed  with  one  table- 
spoon of  water,  beat  and  add 
one  tablespoon  of  powdeied 
siigrar.  Continue  to  beat  and 
add  the  same  amount  of 
powdered  sugar  until  frost- 
ing is  thick  enough  to  spread 
on  cake. 

Send  for  our  recipe  book 
"Mapleine  Dainties"  and 
make  other  Mapleine  delights 
—candies,  table  syrup,  pud- 
dings, sauces,  cakes,  pudding 
sauces,  fudges,  ice  cream, 
icing,  caramel,  pinoche,  etc. 

Grocers  sell  Mapleine. 

If  not,  send  us  35c  for  two 
oz.  (Canada  50c)  bottle  and 
recipe  book. 

DeskE 
CRESCENT  MFG.  CO. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


How  shall  ye  know  the  great  love. 

And  how  shall  ye  understand. 
Who  waste  your   hearts  on  a  faithless  spring 

Which  ye  call  the  Lotus  land? 

Oh,  ye  of  the  httle  loves, 

Hiding  your  faces  from  pain. 
What  do  ye  give  of  the  God 

For  the  hiunan  that  ye  gain? 
What  do  ye  give  of  the  very  God, 

For  the  human  that  ye  gain, 
Who  break  the  vase  of  his  precious  wine, 

And  crimson  the  groimd  with  stain? 

Oh,  ye  of  the  little  loves. 

Who  kiss  in  the  golden  sun. 
Could  ye  but  lightly  guess 

The  glory  by  great  love  won — 
Could  ye  but  guess  so  Ughtly 

The  glory  by  great  love  won. 
Ye  would  pierce  your  breasts  with  a'jealous  sword 

For  the  thing  that  ye  have  done. 

Oh,  ye  of  the  little  loves. 

Who  give  with  the  spendthrift  hand, 
How  shall  ye  ever  know 

And  how  shall  ye  understand? 
How  shall  ye  know  t'_c  great  love. 

And  how  shall  ye  understand? 
Ye  waste  your  hearts  on  a  faithless  spring. 

And  ye  die  in  a  winter-land. 

."A  tale,"  said  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  "which 
holdeth  children  from  their  play  and  old 
men  from  the  chimney-corner."  These 
doddering  old  men  of  fifty  and  sixty  or  so, 
who  used  to  take  to  the  chimney-corners, 
are  now,  for  the  most  part,  running  our 
big  commercial  enterprises  and  are  leading 
the  thought  and  action  of  our  world. 

One  of  the  finest  characteristics  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  the  youth  of  its  old 
men.  Witness  the  outlook  of  this  man  of 
seventy  as  exprest  in  The  Westminster 
Gazette: 

A  Seventieth  Birthday 

Bt  James  Bhoadeb 

Threescore  ten  are  the  years  I've  told: 

Time,  say  you,  to  prepare  to  die. 
Soon  to  be  missed  and  under  the  mold : 

Haply,  my  friend,  yet  why? 
If  all  these  decades — may  God  forgive! — 
My  days  have  been  water  poured  in  a  sieve. 
And  I  never,  by  knowing  him,  learned  to  live. 

Time  to  begin,  say  I. 

Think  of  the  hazardous  paths  I  trod. 
Heading  for  ruin,  but  forced  to  stay. 
By  the  magnificent  might  of  God 

Ever  from  day  to  day 
Rescued,  renovate,  born  anew; 
Blindly  doing  what  man  may  do 
To  balk  his  purpose,  and  yet  brought  through! 

Now  for  a  saner  way! 

Look  at  the  great,  unchanging  laws, 

Chemic,  mechanic,  and  what  beside. 
Modes  of  the  One  Almighty  Cause 

In  the  bodies  where  we  abide! 
Operant  e'en  the  while  we  sleep! 
Kindred  of  those  the  soul  must  keep 
Or  ever  to  Life  Eterne  she  leap. 

To  reign  as  the  Spirit's  Bride! 

Teeming  with  thoughts  that  breed  disease. 

Drugged  with  delusions  that  make  for  death. 
Too  earth-bound  e'en  upon  bended  knees 

To  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith. 
Casting  in  with  the  world  her  lot. 
Fed  upon  that  which  sustaineth  not. 
How  should  the  soul  up-build,  I  wot, 

A  palace  of  Vital  Breath? 

Strong  enough  are  the  Primal  Powers 

For  Sims  and  moons  to  endure  thereby. 
But  not,  say  you,  for  these  frames  of  ours. 

That  sicken  and  droop.     Yet  why? 
Here's  God's  whole  Kingdom  at  hand  within. 
For  thought  to  fathom,  for  faith  to  win: 
Time  to  be  rid  of  this  nightmare  sin. 

And  waken  to  Life,  say  I. 


RIBBON 

This  trial  tube  will  prove 
to  you  the  delicious  effi- 
ciency of  Ribbon  Cream. 
Four    cents    brings  you 
this   generous   sample. 


COMES 
OUT  A 
RIBBON 
LIES  FLAT 
ON  THE 
BRUSJtl 


Cheapest  Water  Sapply  for  Coantry  Homes 

The  Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram  will  give  you 
running  water  in  any  part  of  your  home  or 
bam  without  any  operating  cost  whatever. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

pumps  by  water  pressure.  Cheaper  than 
gasoline  engine  orwindmill.  Write  today 
for  catalog   K  and  guaranteed  estimate. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO. 

761  Heed  BnildinK.,  Philadelphia 

Pactory,  Chester,  Pa.  .' 


Water  Supply  „ 

wherever  you  want  it  at  low  cost  from 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  with  the 

Foster  High  Duty  Rams 


YourmoD*y  b&cklf  It  fallo.    Tbftt  Is  our  written  ^ftr> 

pftnt  J  to  you.     Costa  little,  self-oper- 

•tlDcr,  no  repalre.     Write  for  price 

And  FREE  BUOE,  coctftinisg helpful 

Water  Supptj  SuggeetiotiB. 

PoKfors  Specially  Co. 

2140  Trinlly  BIdg.,       New  York,  N.  V. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Designs  mill  lOstiiiintrs  l''iiriiislioil 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27lh  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


12  Drinking  Cups  10c  fa°pi^doz*e^i' 

Oarry  a  sanitary  ••  Waxette"  cup  (the  different  cup) 
in  pocket  or  bag.  Convenient  for  shoppers.  tra\eller8,or 
vacationistH.  Dries  immediately  and  returns  to  dirt-proof 
container.  Each  lastaaweek.  Agentennd  salesmen  wanted. 
Good  profit.  "Waiette"CnpCo.,4040KeninoreAve., Chicago. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and  contains 
"all  the  living  words  in  the   English  language." 


The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept . 

HOME 
STUDY 


19th  Year 


offers  350  clasa-room  coursea  to  non-res- 
ident Gtudenta.  One  may  thus  do  part 
work  for  a  Bachelor's  decree.  Elemen- 
tary courses  tn  many  eubjects, others  for* 
TeacherB.Writers.Aecountants^Ban  Jeers, 
Business  Men,  Ministers,  Social  Workers, 
Etc.    Beffin  any  time. 

U.of  C.(Piv.  R  )  Chicago,  ill. 


gn,       SHORT-STORY    WRITING 

^^T^k  A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history, 
I^K^B  form,  structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short- 
@^KlB  Story  taught  by  J.  B«rg  Esenwein,  Editor, 
wc99  IilvplBCott's  nagro'lne. 
%ty  2M-page  catalogue  free.  Write  to-day. 
^^•^  THE  IIOUE  rOIJRKSPONDENCE  SfUOOL 
Mr.BMnweln Jl  Beise  PI««o.  Sprlngfleld.  Bass. 


STUDY 

University    Methods 

Thooiy  nnd  Practici 
rombinoij.  Three  courses 
Uiiiveryily.  U  u  s  i  n  t-ss 
and  Banking   Law. 


LAW 


BYMAIL 

Indorsed  by  Bench  and 
Bar.  Guaranteed  to  pre- 
pare for  Barof  any  State. 
Special  offer.  Easy  terms. 
Bfxiks  free.     Catalog  fiee. 


Standard  Correspondence  School  of  Law.1459  E.  53d  St^  Chicairo,llU 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  SPICE  .OF  LIFE 

Nifty  Neighbors. — The  Man  at  the 
Door — "  Madame,  I'm  the  piano-tuner." 

The  Woman — "  I  didn't  send  for  a 
piano-tuner." 

The  Man — "I  know  it,  lady;,  the 
neighbors  did." — Chicago  News. 


Ashore. — Seedy  Visitor — "  Do  you 
have  many  wrecks  about  here,  boatman?  " 

Boatman — "  Not  very  many,  sir.  You're 
the  first  I've  seen  this  season." — Til-Bils. 


Improvements. — "  Mr.  Cleaver,  how  do 
you  account  for  the  fact  that  I  found  a 
piece  of  rubber  tire  in  one  of  the  sausages 
I  bought  here  last  week  ?  " 

"  My  dear  madam,  that  only  goes  to 
show  that  the  motor-car  is  replacing  the 
horse  everywhere." — New  York  Times. 


Getting  Civilized. — In  answer  to  the 
question,  "  What  are  the  five  great  races 
of  mankind?  "  a  Chinese  student  replied, 
'■  The  100  yards,  the  hurdles,  the  quarter- 
mile,  the  mile,  and  the  three  miles." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Bony  Tones. — Fond  Parent — "  What 
key  do  you  think  suits  my  daughter's 
voice  best?  ", 

Cruel  Teacher — "  My  dear  madam, 
your  daughter's  voice  is  so  thin,  I 
should  suggest  a  skeleton  key." — Baltimore 
American. 


His  Field. — Griggs — -"  A  critic  says 
thai  if  Poe  were  living  to-day  no  editor 
WDuld  print  his  strange,  weird  stories." 

Brkjos — "  Oh,  well,  he  could  make  a 
living  designing  women's  hats." — Boston 
Transcript. 


'     Not  For  Hers. — Mrs.  Dart — "  My  hus- 
band is  just  begging  me  to  take  that  trip 
around  the  world,  but  1  can't." 
Mrs.  Upflatte— "  Why  not?  " 
Mrs.  Dart — "  I  always  get  dizzy  when 
I  travel  in  a  circle." — The  Pathfinder. 


A  Mystery. — He  (during  the  spat) — 
'"Well,  if  you  want  to  know  it,  I  married 
you  for  your  money." 

She — "  I  wish  1  could  tell  as  easily 
what  I  married  you  for." — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


Rigid. — "  What's  the  trouble?  "  inquired 
the  judge. 

"  This  lady  lawyer  wants  to  make  a 
motion,"  explained  the  clerk,  "  but  her 
gowa  is  too  tight." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

July  31. — General  Pillow  issue-s  a  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Missouri,  announcing  that  lie 
will  oxpol  the  Federal  troops  from  the  State 
and  reinstate  Governor  Jackson. 
The  Missouri  State  Convention  elects  a  Union 
Governor  and  State  officers. 

August  1. — General  Rosccrans  reports  a  Union 
victory  in  Western  Virginia,  and  says  that  the 
"  Valley  of  Kanawha  is  now  free  from  the 
rebel  forces." 

August  2. — The  Federal  Congress  passes  a  bill 
providing  for  a  direct  tax  of  $20,000,000. 

August  3.— *-A  skirmisli  takes  place  at  Messila, 
New  Mexico. 

August  5. — A  sharp  encounter  occurs  in  Vir- 
ginia, opposite  the  Point  of  Rocks. 

A  Confederate  force  attaolcs  the  Federal  camp 
at  Athens,  Mo.,  but  is  repulsed. 
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DURING  19IO.  2.623.412  CHICLETS  WERE  SOLD  EACH  DAY 


REALLY    DELIGHTFUL 


Chiclets  are  the  refinement  of  chewing  gum 
for  people  of  refinement.    Served  at  swagger 
luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  card  parties.     The 
only  chewing  gum  that  ever  received  the  un 
qualified  sanction  of  best  society, 
peppermint — the  true  mint. 


It's  the 


For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 


5<t  the  Ounce  and  in5<f,/0<t  and  25<t  Packets 
SEN-SEN  CHICLET  COMPANYuctbopoutan  tower. ncw  vobk 
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Safeguarding  Health 

Regular  use  of  Royal  Olive  Oil  Capsules  wards  off 

many  bodily  ills.    Prevents  appendicitis.   Physicians 

advise  its  use.   Beware  of  adulterated  olive  oils.    Paris 

&  St.  Louis  Expositions  gave  this  olive  oil  highest 

awards  for   PURITY  &  QUALITY.     The  pure  oil  of 

ripe  olives.      Nature's  greatest  food  &  regulator 


Royal  OliVe  Oil 

^it)  Capsules 


These  famous  capsules  carry  the  world's  best 
olive  oil  down  the  throat  easily,  ^voiding  spoon- 
and-bottle  bother. 

Box  of  120  capsules  for  $1.    Box  of  24  capsules  for  25c. 

Delivery  free  in  L'.  S. 

THOMAS    MARTINDALE  &  CO. 
1004  Market  Street  Philadelphia 


Icy-Hot 


The  Bottle  That  Keeps 
Hot  Liquids  Hot  24  Hours 
Cold  Liquids  Cold  3  Days 

You  can  have  hot  or  cold  drinks  while 
traveling,  fishing,  hunting,  motoring,  etc., 
keep  warm  milk  for  baby,  cold  water  for 
child  or  invalid  at  bedside  without  bother. 

Icy-Hot  Jars — one  and  two  quarts- 
keep  stews,  vegetables,  etc.,  hot  without 
fire— desserts  or  ice  cream  cold  without  ice. 

Many  New  Exclnsive  Features 

Pints,  $1.00  up;  quarts.  S2.50  up. 
See  at  dealers— look  for  name  Icy-Hot 
—write  for  book. 

ICY-HOT    BOTTLE   CO. 
Dept.  D,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Keep  Cool  This  Summer 

THE    Knickerbocker    Spraybrush   is  better  than  the 
best  overhead  shower  at  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 
It  makes  the  indoor  bath  as  beneficial,  invigorating 
and  delightful  as  the  vigorous  splash  at  the  seashore.    Fresh 
mnning^   water — any  temperature  desired — flows  through 
hundreds  of  hollow  rubber  teeth.    Ideal  for  quick  morning 
shower.    Also  for  gradually-increasing  cold  shower. 

Knickerbocker  Spraybrush 

for  shampooing  alone,  will  pay  for  itself  in  two  months.  It 
combines  shower,  shampoo  and  massage  all  in  one.  Made 
of  the  most  durable  India  rubber — flexible  to  even.'  curve 
of  limb  or  muscle.    Wear  fully  guaranteed—  tits  any  faucet. 


Knickerbocker  Spraybrush  No. 


1 


For  Use  With  the  Spraybrush 

we  supply  at  small  cost,  a  practical 
Syphon  Aitachiittnt  and  a  strictly 
sanitary  Folding  Rubber  Tub  for 
homes  without  bathrooms. 

Good  Agents  Wanted 

in  towns  and  localities  where  we 
are  not  represented. 


PrfVoc  •  •'Vo-  '-i'/^  in-  long- by  2'..' in.  wide- W5  hollow 
■*  »  »*-ca  .    teetli;  flexible  strap  handle  and  nickel  plated 
extension  handle;  6  feet  of  tine  red  rubber  tub- 
ing: and  universal  aluminum  faucet  connection, 
allcomplete,  $5.00. 

No.  5— 4-'i4  in.  longby  2>^  in.  wide.  351   hollow 
teeth,  nickel  jjlated  extension  handle,  $4.00. 

No.   4—354  in.  in  diameter,    with    169  hollow 
teeth,  $3.60. 

No.  5—3  in.  in    diameter,  with    225   hollow 
teeth,  $2.50. 

For  sale  at  drug,  hard\vare,  department  and  plumbing 
stores.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  stocked  Spraybrushes  order 
one  through  him  or  we  will  forward  direct  to  you,  all 
charges  prepaid.     Send  for  illmtrateJ  catalog. 

THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY,  404  Progress  BIdg. .  Chicago,  lU. 
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A  Thoroughly 
Sound  Timber  Bond 

Netting  6% 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  First 
Mortg^age  upon  standing  timber, 
land,  mills,  railroad  and  otherprop- 
erty  conservatively  valued  at 
nearly  four  t.mes  the  amount  of 
the  issue.  The  stockholders 
have  an  actual  investment  be- 
hind the  bonds  of  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  the  bond 
issue.  Based  upon  present  opera 
tions  the  net  earnings  will  show 
a  large  margin  over  principal  and 
interest  requirements.  The  mort- 
gage provides  for  a  sinking  fund 
sufficient  to  retire  this  bond  issue 
from  the  exhaustion  of  consider- 
ably less  than  half  of  the  timber 
security.  The  bonds  mature  in 
equal  semi-annual  installments 
from  six  months  to  ten  years,  and  • 
the  margin  of  security  will  rapidly 
increase.  We  recommend  these 
bonds  as  a  most  conservative  in- 
vestment. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  734  R. 

Peabody, 
Hoiighteling  &:Go, 

(Eitablished  1865)  105  S.  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 


Northwest  Investments 


Municipal,  Railroad,  Public  Utility 

Securities  and  Farm  Mortgages, 

to  yield  from  51%  to  1\% 

Detailed    Circular      B  "  »n  Request 

Adrian  G.  Hanauer 

Specialist  in   High-Grade  Northwest  Securitieo 
Second  Floor,  Old  Nat'l  Bank  BIdg. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 

References  :   Any   Bank  in   Spokane 


i.T<lliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiTTTmi.-:4 


Strong  Combination 

If  you  have  surplus  funds  available  for 
investment,  the  wise  and  conservative  thing 
to  do  is  to  purchase  sound  investment  bonds 
yielding  a  satisfactory  rate  of  Income  and 
backed  up  by  good  security.  Bonds  repre- 
sent simply  a  mortgage  divided  into  several 
pans;  the  units  being  usually  $1,000  ;  some- 
times $500  ;  and  in  a  few  cases,  $100. 

We  shall  he  glad  to  recommend  to  you 
bonds  which,  in  our  judgment,  combine  : 

Safety  as  to  Principal 

Reasonably    broad    Market 

A    Return    Approximating   5% 

AVhen  you  invest  your  money  in  a  well 
diversilled  list  of  bonds  combining  these 
features,  you  may  feel  assured  that  you 
are  adhering  to  the  principles  underlying 
judicious  investment. 

Write    for    Bond    Circular    No.  463, 

"  Investment  Securities  " 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place         New  York 

Albany         Boston         Chicago 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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OUR  GROWING  FOREIGN  TRADE 

AMONG  the  influences  favorable  to  a 
revival  of  prosperity,  financiers  for 
several  months  have  pointed  to  the  growth 
in  our  foreign  trade.  As  far  back  as  April 
much  importance  was  attached  to  the  fig- 
ures then  at  hand.  The  returns  for  May 
emphasized  still  further  the  influence  which 
these  favorable  returns  would  have  on  the 
country's  financial  and  commercial  future. 
Totals  for  eleven  months,  ending  on  May  1, 
indicated  a  new  record.  Early  in  the 
fiscal  year  a  small  decrease  in  imports  had 
been  shown,  but  this  promised,  at  the  end 
of  May,  to  be  "  reduced  to  the  vanishing- 
point,"  says  a  Avriter  in  Bradstreet's. 
Following  are  tables  of  returns  of  imports 
and  exports  for  the  month  of  May  and  for 
the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year: 
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It  was  estimated  by  Bradstreet's  that, 
if  the  percentages  of  gain  in  May  over 
May  of  last  year  were  maintained  for 
June,  a  grand  total  of  exports,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  July  1,  of  $2,055,000,000 
would  be  reached,  with  imports  aggrega- 
ting $1,538,000,000.  The  two  items  make  a 
grand  total  of  our  foreign  trade  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  $3,593,000,000.  This  total 
exceeds  the  previous  high  record,  which 
was  that  of  1907,  by  $278,000,000,  or  8.3 
per  cent. 

OUR  PRESENT  FARM  ACREAGE 

Much  importance  is  attached  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  to  the  census  figures  of 
farm  acreage  for  1910  as  compared  with 
those  for  1900.  Figures  for  the  leading 
States  of  the  East  show  a  decline  in  ten 
years  of  2,834,000  acres,  the  total  being 
63,832,000  for  1900  and  60,998,000  for 
1910,  or  a  loss  of  4.4  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 
Below  are  the  areas  and  percentages  of 
losses  for  these  six  States: 

.STATES  1910,  Acres     1900,  Acres     Dec.    % 
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2,870,000 
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60,998,000 

63,832.000 
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Much  significance  is  attached  by  the 
writer  to  the  fact  that  these  States  are  the 
leading   agricultural  States    of    the    north 


Atlantic  coast.  In  them  population  is 
densest.  Hence  their  failure  to  maintain 
their  acreage,  in  a  time  of  rising  prices  for 
farm  products,  is  portentous. 

At  the  same  time,  the  census  reports 
show  only  a  small  increase  in  the  farm  area 
of  the  great  surplus  grain  States  of  the 
interior.  Seven  of  these,  including  the 
two  leading  wheat-  and  grain-growing 
States,  made  a  gain  of  only  4.9  per  cent, 
in  their  areas  in  these  ten  years.  This 
increase,  which  was  10,873,000  acres,  was 
made  almost  entirely  in  Nebraska.  Farm- 
ing lands  in  Nebraska  expanded  39  per 
cent.  But  Iowa  in  the  same  period  actu- 
ally lost  nearly  2  per  cent.  The  totals  of 
acreage  for  these  States,  with  the  changes  in. 
percentages,  are  given  as  follows: 


STATES  1910,  Acres 

Neb 38,553,000 

Kan 43,261,000 

Minn 27.623,000 

Miss 34,516,000 

111 32,471,000 

Ind 21,264,000 

Iowa 33,905,000 


Inc.  or 

1900,  Acres 

Dec.    % 

29,912,000 

+29 

41,663,000 

+   4 

26,248,000 

+  5 

33,998,000 

+  2 

32,795,000 

—  1 

21,620,000 

—  3 

34,574,000 

—  1.9 

Seven  States  231,593,000     220,810,000      +  4.9 

A   POSSIBLE    INVASION    OF   CANADA 

The  recent  authorized  issue  by  the  Great 
Northern  Raikoad  of  $600,000,000  in  new 
bonds,  has  led  to  many  theories  as  to  the 
ultimate  purposes  of  the  management. 
A  writer  in  The  Financial  World  connects 
the  issue  with  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Great  Northern  to  build  new  lines  into 
the  rich  Canadian  territory  north  of  the 
present  Jine.  The  writer  bases  his  theory 
on  Mr.  James  J.  Hill's  vigorous  champion- 
ship of  reciprocity  with  Canada.  With 
that  great  measure  of  President  Taft 
accomplished,  Mr.  Hill's  roads  might  "  tap 
the  streams  of  wealth  which  are  now  well- 
ing up  in  such  abundance  to  enrich  the 
Canadian  Pacific."  No  question  exists  in 
the  writer's  mind  as  to  the  eventual  ex- 
tension of  the  Hill  lines  northward  in  the 
form  of  feeders.  He  believes  the  widely 
published  story  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Great  Northern's  issue  had  to  do  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Burlington,  by  taking  over 
the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  "  was 
put  forth  to  divert  attention  from  the  true 
plan."  He  does  not  believe  that  this  bond 
issue  alone,  except  a.s  connected  with 
reciprocity,  and  new  lines  into  Canada, 
can  account  for  the  large  advances  which 
occurred  early  in  June  in  Great  Northern^ 
and  Northern  Pacific  shares.  Only  a  few 
months  before  Northern  Pacific  had  sold 
down  to  120  and  Great  Northern  down  to 
123,  but  by  the  middle  of  June,  Great 
Northern  reached  within  a  fraction  of  140' 
and  Northern  Pacific  reached  137 1.  Here 
was  a  rise  of  18  and  145  points  respectively. 
No  bond  issue,  as  a  mere  refunding  scheme, 
could  have  added  such  values  to  any 
stocks.  The  writer  says  further  on  this 
subject : 

"If  Hill  really  is  going  into  Canada  on 
a  large  scale  he  will  have  some  rivals  at 
hand  worthy  of  the  generalship  he  usually 
displays.  Besides  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
he  will  have  to  meet  the  new  transconti- 
nental line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
Canada.  This  line  is  now  approaching 
completion,  and  both  Canadian  roads 
are  heavily  capitalized  and  fostered  by  a 
benevolent  Government,  and  they  may 
strenuously     object     to     Hill's     invasion.. 
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A  Secure  Investment 
Netting  4.1 


We  own  and  offer  at  a  price  to  net 
4.80%  a  first  mortgage  underlying  4  '  z  % 
bond  of  a  prosperous  public  utility  com- 
pany operating  in  one  of  the  largest 
Cities  in  the  United  States.  These  bonds 
mature  August  1st,  1921,  more  than 
twenty  years  before  the  company's  fran- 
chises expire ;  and  the  proportionate 
earnings  of  the  property  covered  by  this 
issue  are  about  five  times  the  interest 
requirements.  We  will  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish upon  request  detailed  information 
concerning  this  investment. 

Ask  for  our  Circular  S-244 

GuarantyTrust  Company 

of  New  York 
28  Nassau  Street 

Capital  and  Surplus  •      -    $23,000,000 
Deposits 163,000,000 


sales  BATH  TUB 

Coeta  little,  no  plumbing,  little  Tratcr.   Weight 

1 5  poundfl,  folde  into  email  rol'    Full  Ipn^'h  l>athB» 

■'ir  better  than  tin  tube.     Ijiete  for  years.    Writ© 

t'i)r  Bpeotal  ogenta  ofTer  and  deeoripUoD.  KOBINHON 

jiATU  CABl^LT  i^Q,,  m^  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


^A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of   ;hc   wliole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and   their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


V 


Sexology 


(IllustraU'd) 


by  William   H,    Walling,   A.M.,  AT.D.^  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowlofije  a  Young  Man  Pliould  Have. 
Knowlodjro  a  Young  Husband  Sliould  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Fatlu^r  Should  Have. 
Knowlod^'o  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowlodgo  a  Young  Woman  Sliould  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Yonns  Wife  Sliould  Have. 
KuowlrdKO  a  M'>thfr  Should  Have. 

Knowlrdiro  a  M'»thor  Should  Impart  to  Hrr  Dauchter. 
Medical  KnowlrdRo  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

k\\  In  on«  voltimt^.     Illustrated.    $'J.Of>,  pottpaid 
Write  for   "  Other  People's  Opinions"   and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cleam-Pdlish 


FREE 


MN-ONE  oil  immediately 
removes  stains,  spots  and 
scars  from  piano  cases  and 
all  fine  furniture.  It  restores 
the  original  lustre  and  a 
bright  lasting  finish.  Just 
a  gentle  rub  with  a  rat 
moistened  with  3-IN-ONE  and 
any  varnished  or  veneered 
surface  will  shine  like  new. 
Contains  no  (reaseoracld  to 
soil  or  injure;  has  no  dis- 
ajreeable  varnish  odor.  Try 
It  at  our  expense, 
once.  Give  name  of  your 
Get  a  sample  bottle    and 


Write  at 

dealer.      __.   _  ,..  

"the  new  taayj"  to  polish  pianos  absolutely  free. 
A  library  slip  packed  with  every  bottle. 

I,'  3-IN-ONE   OIL  CO.,     18  Broadway 
New  York  City. 
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On  tho  other  hand,  if  the  Canadian  roads 
fould  be  utilized  as  feeders  for  Hill's  lines, 
certainly  the.se  latter  must,  under  reci- 
proeity,  furnish  traffic  from  th<!  States 
whieli  would  swell  the  n^venues  of  the 
C'anadian  roads.  It  is  within  reason  that 
Hill  already  has  an  understanding  with 
thes{!  roads  and  the  C'anadian  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  'invasion,'  if  it  comes, 
will  be  a  peaceful  one." 

AS  TO   SAFE  INVESTMENTS 

A  reader  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  hav- 
ing .f 40,000  to  invest,  recently  sought  ad- 
vic(!  from  the  editor  as  to  where  he  should 
place  his  money.  Questions  of  this  sort 
always  present  difficulties.  Those  who 
answer  them  should  first  be  informed  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  investor, — that 
is,  whether  the  money  is  a  trust  fund,  a 
fund  representing  only  a  small  part  of  the 
investor's  property;  whether  the  income 
from  it  is  vital  to  his  living  expenses,  or 
whether  he  seeks  an  investment  having 
possibilities  for  a  rise  and  can  afford  to 
take  risks.  Following  are  points  in  the 
answer  which  the  editor  made: 

"If  the  investment  is  for  a  trust  fund 
or  if  a  woman  or  minors  are  dependent 
for  a  livelihood  upon  the  income  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  only  the  highest  type 
of  securities  should  be  purchased.  New 
York  State  bonds.  New  York  City  bonds, 
or  high-grade  railroad  bonds,  such  as  are 
legal  for  the  investments  of  savings-banks 
in  New  York  State  and  Massachusetts, 
are  thoroughly  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

"If  the  investment,  after  it  is  made,  is 
to  be  managed  by  a  business  man  who  can 
keep  in  touch  with  the  market  and  pro- 
tect the  investment  in  this  manner,  it 
might  be  profitable,  in  order  to  increase  the 
net  return,  to  place  a  portion  in  lower- 
grade  and,  con.sequently,  high-yield  bonds, 
together  w'th  a  few  railroad  stocks  which 
liav(>  a  long  dividend  record. 

"  If  the  investment  is  for  th(!  surplus 
funds  of  a  business  man  who  is  not  en- 
tirelj-  dependent  upon  the  income,  then  the 
principal  sum  might  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  $25,000  for  the  purchase  of  bonds 
and  the  other  $15,000  for  various  stocks. 
A  selection  should  be  spread  out  through 
the  whole  list  of  active  issues.  For  il- 
lustration, the  distribution  might  be  safely 
made  as  follows:  .$10,000  in  such  bonds  as 
are  legal  for  savings-banks,  $10,000  in 
high-grade  railroad  and  industrial  bonds 
which  are  of  a  slightly  lower  type  than  the 
first  group,  such  as  are  generally  termed 
business  men's  bonds;  $5,000  in  specula- 
tive bonds,  of  which  there  are  several  that 
are  attractive  on  account  of  high  yield  and 
possibilities.  In  making  these  purchases, 
buy  several  issues  in  each  group  rather 
than  confining  the  total  to  any  one  issue. 
In  stocks  place  .$5,000  in  high-grade  rail- 
roads which  have  long  dividend  records 
and  known  earning  power;  $1,.500  in  rails 
which  pay  dividends,  but  which,  because 
of  qualifying  uncertainties,  are  termed 
speculative,  and  consequently  give  high 
yields.  In  the  industrial  group  buy  .$3,000 
preferred  stocks  of  the  very  highest  type, 
such  as  Steel,  Virginia-C^arolina  C^hemieal, 
International  Harvester  and  National 
Biscuit ;  $2,000  in  lower-grade  preferred 
stocks  .s(>lling  around  par  or  a  few  points 
below;  $1,500  in  dividend  or  non-dividend 
industrial  common  stocks  which  are 
highlv  si)eculative.  This  will  leave  a 
balan"('(>  of  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  to 
pick  uj)  such  issues  as  might  suit  one's 
fanc^-.  The  best  results  could  be  secured 
if  in  the  group  delineated  the  unit  of  pur- 
chase is  made  snuill,  and  if  the  total  in- 
vestment is  made  to  cover  a  wide  range, 
geographically  and  otherwise." 
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The  Permanent  and 

Safe  Investment  of 

Surplus  Funds 

The  investment  of  funds  should  never  be  under- 
taken except  with  the  advice  of  a  conservative 
and  reputable  bond  house.  The  valge  of  the 
judgment  of  such  a  house,  gained  through  long 
experience  in  hancllinc;  a  wide  range  of  securities 
under  varying  conditions,  is  not  to  be  under- 
estimated by  an  investor.  Bond  houses  of  the 
type  mentioned  do  not  hesitate  to  give  their 
clients  their  advice  upon  financial  matters,  afford- 
ing a  protection  which  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  way. 

The  bonds  we  offer  have  been  subjected  to  the 
most  exhaustive  legal  examination  by  our  attor- 
neys, and  tlie  properties  securing  them  have  been 
investigated  by  our  expert  engineers,  copies  of 
legal  opinions  and  engineers'  reports  being  avail- 
able at  our  ofTfices  at  all  times.  In  addition  to 
furnishing  every  detail  concerning  the  bonds  we 
are  handling,  we  shall  be  pleased  upon  request  to 
consult  with  investors  regarding  other  securities 
which  they  may  hold  or  be  interested  in. 

Since  its  organization  this  house  has  been  uni- 
formly successful.  It  handles  bonds  for  invest- 
ment purposes  only — it  does  not  handle  stocks. 
It  is  at  all  times  ready  to  give  its  clients  the 
benefit  of  its  counsel. 

Correspondence  is  solicited. 

Write  to  Dept.  F  for  oar  latest  circular, 
giving  brief  descriptions  of  water  works, 
hydro-electric,  traction  and  general  public 
utility  bonds  we  are  now  offering 

To  Yield  from  5%  to  6% 

Our  Municipal  Department  carries  at  all  time*  many 

attractive  County,  City  and  School  Bonds  to  yield 

from  3'>4%  to  4J45.    Send  for  latest  list. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
CHICAGO   PHILADELPHIA    NEW  YORK    BOSTON 


DO  YOU  WANT  YOUR 
MONEY  TO  EARN  5% 

To  be  amply  secured  at  all  times  from  possi- 
bility of  loss — 

.And  to  be  where  you  can  get  it  on  demand  any 
lune  you  may  need  it — 

Vuu  can  open  an  account  with  this  company 
with  any  amount  from  $25  to  $5000 — You  can 
add  to  it  at  your  convenience — <jr  withdraw  as 
you  wish — 

It  will  Earn  5  per  cent  for  Every  day  that  it  is 
in  our  hands — 

It  will  be  amply  protected  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  real  estate  and  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  institution  that  in  16  years  has  never 
been  a  day  late  in  the  payment  of  either 
principal  of  interest — 

Asii  for  the    hooklft 

u/i'iftc    'li'    tit'O.'if    it. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co., 

1045  Calvert  Bldg..  Baltimore,  Md. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tbe  Literart  Digest  when  writing  i<^>  advertisers. 
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merican 


GRAND  CRUISE  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

at  a  minimum  cost  of  $6  per  day  is  cheaper 
than  staying  at  home.      Itinerary  includes 

Madeira,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements, 
Java,  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands  and  Over- 
land American  Tour,  Inland  Excursions  and  side  trips. 

Optional  tours  of  17  days  in  India,  14  days  in  Japan. 

Two  cruises  on  the  Magnificient  S.  S.Cleveland  (17,000 
tons),  each  of  110  days  duration.  From  New  York, 
Oct.  21,  1911.    From  San  Francisco,  Feb.  6,  1912. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make 
your    reservations. 

The  finest,  most  com- 
prehensive pleasure 
trip    e  ver    offered. 

Cost  including  all  necessary  (  /^f  A 

expenses  afloat  and  ashore,  y  Dull 

,  and  up. 

ANNUAL  EVENT  "Around  the  World 
Cruises "  in  October,  1912,  and  Febru- 
ary 1913,  by  the  large  Cruising  Steamship 
Victoria  Luise. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN   LINE 

41-45  Broadway  New  York 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

Tor  the  Scientific  and  Effective  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Without  Resorting  to  Surgical  Procedure 

The  only  private  institution  of  magnitude  in  the  United 
States  for  the  exclusive  treatment  of  Cancer  and  other 
malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  by  a 
physician  ot  standing.      Established  thirty-two  years. 

For  complete  information  address 
Berktliire  Hills  Sanatorinm,  North  Adams,  MauaclnsetU 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

July  14. — The  Canadian  Government  commutes 
to  life  imprisonment  the  sentence  of  death 
passed  upon  Mrs.  Angelina  NeapoUtano. 

July  15. — Lord  Kitchener  is  appointed  British 
Agent  in  Egypt  to  succeed  Sir  Eldon  Gorst. 

July  17. — Eleven  are  kiUed  and  many  senouslj 
injured  in  the  wreck  of  ,a  tourist  express  train 
in  Germany. 

July  IS. — irance  demands  an  explanation  of 
Spain  for  ihe  arrest  in  Morocco  of  Mr.  Boisset, 
a  consular  agent. 

July  19. — Henry  Bernstein,  author  of  "Aprfs 
Moi,"  and  Gustav  Tery,  a  French  royalist, 
engage  in  a  duel,  resulting  in  the  wounding  of  a 
professional  photographer. 

Domestic 

Washington 
July  14. — An  agreement  is  reached  in  the  Senate 
by  which  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Bill  may 
be  voted  on  no  later  than  July  22,  the  Wool 
Tariff  Revision  Bill,  July  27;  the  Free  List 
Bill,  August  1;  Reapportionment,  August  3; 
and  Statehood  for  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
by  August  7. 

The  House  decides  to  take  up  the  charges  made 
against  Attorney-General  Wickersham  by 
Delegate  Wickersham,  of  Alaska,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Attorney-General  permitted  Alaska 
fraud  prosecutions  to  lapse  through  the  statute 
of  Umitations. 

A  Congressional  investigation  of  the  charges 
against  Dr.  Wiley  is  ordered. 
July  15. — Representative  Cox,  of  Indiana,  intro- 
duces a  resolution  calling  for  a  more  exhaust- 
ive inquiry  into  the  Wiley  case. 

July  17. — Louisiana  sugar-planters  and  produ- 
cers testify  in  the  House  Sugar  Trust  investi- 
gation that  abolition  of  the  duty  on  &agar 
would  ruin  that  industry  in  the  South. 

July  19. — Attorney-General  Wickersham,  in  the 
most  radical  address  as  yet  delivered  by  him, 
urges  the  creation  of  a  commission  whose  pur- 
pose shall  be  the  complete  control  of  industrial 
corporations. 

General 

July  17. — William  J.  Bryan  pronoimces  thirteen 
questions  on  issues  of  to-day.  and  calls  upon 
Democratic  presidential  candidates  to  give 
their  views  on  all  of  them. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Coast  to  Coast 

An  All  Expense  Tour 

By  Automobile 

New  York  to  Los  Angeles 

Leave  New  York,  Oct.  2nd 
Arrive  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  1st 

Seven  Passenger  Garford  Cars. 
Four  passengers  only  per  car,  allow- 
ing perfect  comfort.  Send  for  hook 
describing  this  and  other  tours. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Boston      New  York      Philadelphia 
Pittsburg         Detroit 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER  HOMES 

150  Pa^e  Illustrated  Book,  with  full  information 
in  regard  to  Hummer  Resorts  in  Termont  and 
shores  Take  Champlain  with  hotel,  farm  and 
village  home  accomi;iodations.  Prices  $7  lu-r 
week  and  up.  Send  6c  stamps  for  mailing.  Ad- 
dressSummerHomes.No.  11.  385  Broadway.  NY. 


LONDON  HOTELS 


mm 


Position  unrivalled  in  LONDON 
THE 

LANGHAM  HOTEL 

Portland  Place  and  Regent  St.,  W. 

Family  Hotel  of  ike  HigJiest  Order  in 

Fashionable  atid  Healthy  Locality. 

Reduced  Inclusive   Terms  during 

August  and  September. 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert  Fulton" 
' '  Hendrick  Hudson"  and  ' '  Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St.,  N.  Y.,  8:40  A.  M. 
Southbound,   leave  Albany,    8:30  A.  M. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  OflBces.  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 


QQQooooo6666666666666< 

COttvil  routes 

••  The  Heat  in  Travel." 
SOUTH  A:tIlCKlCA  and   ROU.VD    TIIK 

WORLD— Various  Tours. 
19  Trinity  I'l.ice  Boston,  M:i.ss. 


ooooooooooooooooooooo 


vnrivERsiTV    prirtts 

2. 000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
«»iie  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity  PL,  Boston. 


Fall  and  Winter  Tovrs 

Europe,  Egypt,  The  Orient, 

Round   the   World.      Write 

l)r.\-.)lrs.ll..S.  raiue,  tleiis Falls,  Ji.Y. 


WHEN  IN  NEW  YORK  stop  at  Bible 
Teachers  Training  School,  Lexingrton  Ave. 
and  49th  St.  Near  Grand  Central  Station.  Ex- 
cellent, Reasonable  Accommodations. 
Light  airy  rooms,  many  with  bath.  Safe, 
comfortable  and  convenient.  Write  for  rates. 


Classified    CoIuiiirs 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS    SECURED    OR    FEE    RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketchfor  iree  report  as  to 
patentability.    GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.    ONE  MILLION  i 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.    Pat-  | 
ents  secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress;  sample    tree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

PATENT  YOUR  INVENTION 
The  only  way  to  protect  it.  Send  for  our 
free  search  and  contingent  fee  plan.  Free 
booklet.  MILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO., 
Attys.,694F  St.,  Washington;  203  Monad- 
nock  Blk.,  Chicago.  Est.  1864.  Guaranteed 
by  Bankers'  Register  and  highest  rating  by 
RIartindale's  Law  Directory. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

AUTHORS— Send  us  descriptions  of  your 
longMSS.,  Essays,  Books,  etc.,  for  insertion 
in  our  Inventory  of  Unpublished  MSS.,  sent 
to  publishers.  SHAKESPEARE  PRESS, 
115  N  assau  Street,  N  ew  York. 

MACHINERY 

RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
.tion — no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A    FIRST   FARM    MORTGAGE  is  the  ^    „„,  .       j        ■  i.    »t  -i 

simplest  form  of  security  for  careful  inves-  LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
tors.  Send  for  booklet  "A"  and  current  list  You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week, 
of  offerings-E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co.. 
Forks,  N.  D.,  or  Minneapolis,  Minn.  1  Dept.31.  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve.,Chicago. 


IDEAS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen, 45  Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent— 
Proof    of    Fortunes   in    Patents "   and  61-p* 
Guide.    Special   offer.    Higliest   references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


HELP  WANTED 


A  Subscriber's  Service  Bureau 

Have  you  anything  you  vi'ould  like  to  sell?  Is  there  any- 
thing you  would  like  to  exchange  ?  Is  there  something  you'  d 
like  to  secure?  If  so,  these  Classified  Columns  offer  you 
excellent  opportu:iity.  Literary  Digest  readers  are  respon- 
sible people,  and  you  can  deal  with  them  with  absolute 
safety.  No  matter  what  you  wish  to  sell — from  a  set  of 
books  to  a  piece  of  real  estate— your  own  235,000  fellow 
subscribers  are  the  most  likely  buyers.  Write  to-day  for 
rates  and  full  information.  Address  Classified  Department, 
The  Literary  Digest,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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EFFECTS  OF   THE   RECIPROCITY 
VICTORY 

WHILE  THE  FINAL  passage  of  the  C^anadian  ro'-i- 
procity  measure  in  the  Senate  is  widely  acclaimed  as 
a  famous  victory,  it  seems  to  be  just  as  widely  rec- 
ognized that  no  one  is  likely  to  reap  the  fruits  thereof  until 
some  date  well  in  the  future.  It  took 
the  President  just  six  months  to  make 
Congress  adopt  the  agreement,  and  it 
now  appears  that  as  many  more  months 
may  perhaps  elapse  before  the  deter- 
mined members  of  the  opposition  party 
at  Ottawa  permit  its  enactment  by  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  It  is  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  important  wood-pulp  and 
print-paper  clause  does  not  depend  upon 
Canadian  reciprocal  action,  but  goes  into 
effect  at  once.  Furthermore,  this  whole 
battle  has  been  fought,  ostensibly,  in 
behalf  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  Will 
he  find  himself  possest  of  a  fair  share 
of  the  fruits  of  victory  when  reciprocity 
shall  at  last  have  become  a  fact?  Tho 
the  agreement  is  denounced  by  a  few 
ixlitors  as  "a  cheat,"  and  "jug-handled 
and  unreciprocal,"  and  is  lauded  to  the 
skies  by  a  much  greater  company  as 
"the  most  important  piece  of  legislation 
and  the  most  useful  and  valuable  act 
of  constructive  statesmanship"  since 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
most  of  these  same  writers  admit  that 
the  great  majority  of  us  will  neither  be 
ruined  nor  made  millionaires  by  the  new 
pact. 

"The  consumer's  heart  will  be 
warmed  by  no  marked  drop  in  prices"; 
nor,  thinks  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.), 

will  the  producer  "be  handed  a  ticket  to  the  poorhouse  bo- 
cause  of  the  competition  thus  engendered."  This  accom- 
plishment of  the  Taft  Administration  will  probably  not  make 
li\ing  much  cheaper,  and  it  wUl  not  even  "give  a  sudden  im- 
pulse to  commerce,"  for,  predicts  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.), 
"only   along  series  of  official  bulletins  extending  over  a  series 


IT    IS    NOW     'UP    TO"    HI.M. 


of  years  will  reveal  its  workings,  and  these  will  affect  the  average 
business  man  so  slowly  that  they  will  scarcely  be  realized  until 
study  of  their  aggregate  influence,  reflected  in  trade  tables,  shows 
that  they  have  been  in  operation."  The  Chicago  rriftwne  (Ind. 
Rep.)  agrees  that  the  immediate  economic  effect  v.ill  be  slight, 
l)ut  it  adds: 

"  The  moral  effect  of  its  enactment  by  the  American  Congress 

will  be  far-reaching.  A  tariff  barrier  V>e- 
tween  two  neighboring  peoples  similar  as 
to  character  and  economic  and  social 
conditions  can  not  be  defended  by  pro- 
tectionist doctrine,  and  is  as  obviously 
foolish  and  injurious  as  a  tariff  barrier 
between  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 

or  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

"The  reciprocity  act  is  not  a  world- 
shaking  measure.  But  it  is  a  sane, 
sound,  conservative  act  of  state,  and  it 
is  a  practical  challenge  of  common  sense 
to  the  fetish-worship  of  high  tariff." 

"  We  need  not  look  for  big  and  imme- 
diate results,"  comments  the  Baltimore 
News  (Ind.)  in  the  same  strain.  The 
price  of  paper,  lumber,  and  a  few  other 
major  products  will  be  affected;  "but 
as  for  minor  things,  it  is  the  dweller 
along  the  frontier  who  will  see  immedi- 
ate evidence  of  the  treaty's  efficacy." 
And  The  News  looks  ahead  to  the  time 
when  "cheap  butter,  cheap  vegetables, 
and  cheap  chickens  will  penetrate  so 
far  south  as  Baltimore."  The  consumer 
will  find  more  encouragement,  however, 
from  a  Springfield /?cpi/6/i"cfl«  (Ind.)  ed- 
itorial, which  emphasizes  the  effect  Ca- 
nadian reciprocity  will  have  upon  our 
trade.     We  quote  the  final  paragraph: 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  try  to  swing  Ciniuia  into 
line  with  the  recipVority  pact  in  a  special  election.  If 
he  fails,  Mr.  Taft's  efforts  will  have  gone  for  nothing. 


"Of  articles  now  pla<^ed  on  the  free  list 
by  Canada  that  country  imported  $29,- 
769,649  from  the  United  States  in  the 
last  fiscal  year;  of  articles  in  the  sec- 
ond schedule,  the  duties  on  which  are  materially  lowered, 
Canada  imported  $20,842,414  in  the  same  time;  and  of  arti- 
cles in  the  last  described  list  imports  from  the  United  States 
into  Canada  were  $13,3.")1,823.  Thus  a  very  considerable  i)art 
of  our  current  trade  northward  is  profoundly  and  favorably 
affected  by  the  pending  agreement;  and  in  so  far  as  our  farmers 
do  not  share  directly  in  this  advantage  they  will  share  indirec-tly 
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through  the  gain  to  American  manufacturing,   and   the   home 
market  for  farm  produce." 

But  the  prevailing  note  in  editorial  comment  on  the  passage 
of  reciprocitv,  in  papers  representing  all  sections  of  the  country 
and  aU  shades  of  party  opinion,  is  the  hearty  acknowledgment 
that  it  is  a  personal  triumph  for  President  Taft.     And  nearly 
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IT  WAS  A  QUEER  TEAM  PULLING  IX  A  QUEER  WAY.  BUT  IT  GOT 
THERE  ANYWAY. 

Berdanier  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

as  universal  and  ungrudging  is  the  praise  accorded  to  his  sup- 
porters in  the  campaign.     In'  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
will   be   remembered,    the   biU  was   passed   by   a   Democratic 
majority.     In  the  Senate  the  measure  carried  by  a  vote  of  53 
to  27,  divided  thus:    affirmative,  32  Democrats  and  21   Re- 
publicans; negative,  24  Republicans  and  3  Democrats.     Thus, 
say  many  of  the  papers,  the  pet  project  of  a  Republican  President 
was  enacted  into  law  by  the  assistance  of  a  Democratic  majority 
in  one  House  of  Congress  and  a  Democratic  minority  in  the 
other.     For  thus  rising  above  the  strong  temptation  to  "play 
politics,"    "the   Democratic   party   in   Congress   is   entitled   to 
sincere  congratulation,"  emphatically  declares  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.).     And  this  paper  is  as  outspoken  as  its  Demo- 
cratic contemporaries  in  praise  of  President  Taft's  frank  com- 
mendation of  the  part  played  by  the  Democracy— "a  refreshing 
exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  fairness  in  politics."     The  President 
said  in  part: 

"I  should  be  wanting  in  straightforward  speaking  if  I  did  not 
freely  acknowledge  the  credit  that  belongs  to  the  Democratic 
majority  in  the  House  and  the  Democratic  minority  m  the  benate 
for  their  consistent  support  of  the  measure  in  an  earnest  and 
sincere  desire  to  secure  its  passage.  Without  this  reciprocity 
would  have  been  impossible.  It  would  not  have  been  difhcult 
for  them  to  fasten  upon  the  bill  amendments  affecting  the  taritt 
generally  in  such  a  way  as  to  embarrass  the  Executive  and  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  he  could  sign  the  bill,  and  yet  to 
claim  popular  approval  for  their  support  of  reciprocity  in  its 
defeat  In  other  words,  the  Democrats  did  not  'play  pohtics 
in  the  colloquial  sense  in  which  those  words  are  used,  but  they 
followed  the  dictates  of  a  higher  policy. 

'■We  Republicans  who  have  earnestly  sought  reciprocity,  and 
some  of  whose  votes  were  necessary  to  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
may  properlv  enjov  mutual  felicitations  on  a  work  well  done. 
To  those  who  opposed  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  do 
harm  to  the  farmers,  we  can  only  say  that  we  who  have  supported 
the  passage  of  the  bill  look  forward  to  the  test  of  the  actual 
operation  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  to  disprove  theu"  prophe- 
cies and  to  allay  their  fears." 


Looking  at   the  victory  from  a  political  standpoint,   then, 
some  expect  there  will  be  trouble  in  sharing  the  spoils  between 
the  Republican  President  and  his  Democratic  coworkers,  whose 
interests,  in  the  main,  run  counter  to  each  other.     The  situation 
is  essentially  awkward,   remarks  the  New  York   Times   (Ind. 
Dem.).     Mr.   Taft   "has  carried  through  Congress  a  measure 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  in  the  Senate  he  was  able  to 
do  this  only  by  the   support  of   the  Democrats."     On   the   one 
hand,  to  quote   The  Times,  "the  President  has  literaUy  tried 
his  case  before  the  people,  and,  by  the  force  of  the  conviction 
he  has  implanted  in  the  public  mind,  he  has  won."     On  the 
other,  notes  the  Baltimore  S u «  (Ind.),  the  Democrats  could  have 
"defeated  Canadian  reciprocity  and  humiliated  and  discredited 
the  Republican    Administration."     But   instead   they  "played 
big  polities,  and  in  doing  so  have  done  more  to  reestablish  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  confidence  of  the  country  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  done  since  1896,  when  it  began  to  stumble 
from  the  ancient  paths."     Whether  this  points  to  a  Democratic 
victory  in  1912  or  to  the  triumphant  reelection  of  Mr.  Taft 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  and  predilections  of  the  observing 

reader. 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  advantageous  position  ascribed 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Democrats,  is  the  humble  political 
role  now  assigned  by  their  critics  to  those  insurgents  who  op- 
posed reciprocity  to  the  end.     ".They  have  come  out  of  the 
fight,"  asserts  the  New  York   Tribune,  "shorn  of  the  respect 
even  of  their  own  constituencies  and  powerless  to  injure  the 
Administration,  out  of  petty  antagonism  to  which  they  were 
willing  entirely  to  reverse  the  position  toward  tariff  legislation 
which"  they  occupied  last  year  and  two  years  ago."     And  the 
New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  breaks  forth:     "The  Progressive  saints 
have  lost   their  halos;   the  congregation  of  the  hypocrites  is 
desolate."     Yet  the  Boston   Transcript  (Rep.)  would  have  us 
remember  that — 

"It  is  the  spirit  of  these  insurgents  that  has  brought  about 
the  present  liberalizing  tendencies  of  the  country  and  the 
reciprocity  treaty  itself.  They  are  the  real  pioneers  of  tariff 
revision.  The  deed  is  often  greater  than  the  men,  and  it  is 
true  that  the  crusade  has  gone  beyond  some  of  the  insurgents, 


S.^FE. 


^Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Xews. 

but  their  good  work  in  this  direction  must  not  be.  lost  sight  of 
in  the  blunders  that  some  of  them  are  making  now.  And  when 
this  reciprocity  business  is  disposed  of  these  thirteen  insurgents 
will   still   remain  a  united,   cohesive   unit,   organized  for  good 
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works  and  bound  to  make 
trouble  for  the  old  faction,  and 
to  see  their  own  numbers  increase 
each  year.  The  country  still 
has  faith  in  them  in  spite  of 
their  error  of  this  session." 

The  insurgents,  too,  have  re- 
deemed themselves,  at  least 
partially,  in  the  eyes  of  some  of 
their  severest  critics,  by  taking 
part  in  the  passage  of  the  La 
Follette  Bill  reducing  the  tariff 
on  wools  and  woolens.  This 
measure,  a  compromise  offering 
a  slighter  reduction  of  duties 
than  the  Underwood  Bill,  passed 
by  the  House  and  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  may  still  meet  defeat 
or  modification  in  the.House,  or 
may  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 
But  the  fourteen  Republican  in- 
surgents have,  by  voting  with 
the  Democrats  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  earned  the  commenda- 
tion of  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.)  for  having  "furthered 
the  honest  revision  of  the  tariff 
to  which  their  party  was  pledged 
when  in  1909  it  passed  instead 
the  Payne-Aldrich  Act." 

Tl;io  chief  features  of  the  agree- 
ment passed  by  our  Congress  and  expected  bj'  many  to  be 
in  force  early  in  1912,  are  thus  set  forth  by  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.): 

"The  bill  is  divided  into  four  schedules — A,  B,  C,  and  D. 
*A'  is  the  free  list,  consisting  of  natural  products,  foodstuffs, 
raw  materials,  likc^  limber  and  rough  lumber;  'B'  includes 
secondary  products  and  manufactures;  '  C  '  consists  of  a  few  se- 
lected articles  peculiarly  the  products  of  Canada,  on  which  a 
special  rate  is  to  be  made;  '  D,'  in  like  manner,  includes  a  small 
selected  list  of  those  articles  which  the  Unit(>d  States  jM-oduces, 
and  on  them,  too,  there  is  either  a  reduction  of  the  existing 
duty  or  an  equalization  of  the  rate,  so  that  it  shall  be  the 
same  for  both  countries. 

"The  free  list  includes  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  and  all 
live  animals;  i)otatoes,  cabbage,  onions  and  all  fresh  vegetables, 
all  fresh  fruits,  poultry  and  eggs,  oysters  and  fish,  cheese, 
butter  and  milk,  rough  timber  and  certain  classifications  of 
lumber  not  greatly  manufactured,  wheat,  corn.  hay.  straw, 
rye.  barley  and  other  grains,  pulp  and  paper  and  many  other 
articles 
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"Schedule  B  also  includes 
many  articles  which  are  now  to 
be  made  Tree.  For  instance, 
bacon  and  hams,  salt  pork  and 
beef,  dried  and  smoked  meats 
generally,  and  canned  meats  are 
to  be  free.  .  .  .  Rye,  the  grain, 
is  free,  but  on  rye  flour  the  new 
dutj'  will  be  50  cents  a  barrel; 
corn  is  to  be  free,  but  cornmeal 
is  to  be  taxed,  and  so  on.  This 
schedule  contains  agricultural 
and  other  machinery,  cutlery, 
clocks  and  watches,  automo- 
biles, surgical  instruments,  wag- 
ons, breakfast  foods  and  crack- 
ers, and  a  multitude  of  articles, 
ranging  from  asbestos  and  vitri- 
fied bricks  to  canoes  and  print- 
ing-inks. The  remaining  sched- 
ules include  certain  specialties 
of  Canada  and  this  country. 

"On  the  basis  of  the  present 
trade,  the  revision  affects  articles 
imported  into  Canada  to  the 
value  of  847,828,000.  The  pres- 
ent duty  amounts  to  87.776,000. 
and  under  the  new  act  there  will 
be  remitted  duties  in  the  sum 
of  .82.500.000.  In  like  manner 
the  revision  affects  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada 
in  the  sum  of  just  about  847,- 
000.000,  on  which  the  United 
States  at  present  le\"ies  duties 
aggregating  85.649.000.  and  un- 
der the  agreement  there  will  be 
remitted  nearly  all  the  duty,  or  84.849,000. 

"  The  tremendous  interests  at  stake  may  be  estimated  by 
considering  what  sort  of  customer  Canada  is  and  what  kind  of 
mark(>t  it  affords.  Canada  imported  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
from  all  lands  merchandise  to  the  value  of  83S5.000.000,  as 
follows:  From  the  United  States,  8242.000,000;  from  Great 
Britain,  895,666.000;  France,  810.170.000;  Germany.  87,958.000. 
and  the  remainder  scattered  in  many  markets.  The  United 
States  bought  of  Canada  goods  of  the  value  of  only  897, (XX).000. 
In  ten  years  Canada's  jjurchases  from  Great  Britain  have  in- 
creased only  850.0()().()()0,  in  spite  of  preferential  treatment;  in 
the  same  period  its  purchases  from  tiie  United  States  have 
increased  by  8124,000,00t).  notwithstanding  the  stiff  tariff  rates. 
With  the  exception  of  Great  Britain  alone.  Canada  is  our  most 
\aluable  customer.  Germany  bu\s  from  the  United  States 
goods  of  the  value  of  8258.0(X),0tX).  Deduct  cotton  from  the 
computation,  and  it  is  then  seen  that  Germany  buys  only 
8120.0(H).(KX1  worth,  while  Canada  takes  goods  valued  at 
82;n.tKK).(XX).  Canada's  7.5(X),tXX)  people  buy  from  the  United 
States  twice  as  much  in  value  as  Great  Britain  exports  to  the 
31K).(KM).0(K)  of  her  vast  Indian  Empire.  " 
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CIVIL   AND  UNCIVIL  WAR  ECHOES 

THE  BELIEF  of  many  newspaper  editors  that  sectional 
differences  are  only  buried  to  be  dug  up  again  seems 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  spectacle  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Gray  mingling  in  friendly  fashion  on  the  battlefield  of  Bull 
Run,  while  in  the  same  week  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams,  of 
Mississippi,  and  Senator  Heyburn,  of  Idaho,  exhume  Civil  War 
skeletons  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Senator  Williams  has 
a  biU  which  calls  for  a  maximum  of  $125,000  to  build  a  monu- 
ment in  the  Vieksburg  National  Military  Park  which  shall  be 
"commemorative  of  the  courage  and  con- 
stancy of  the  Confederate  Navy."  Senator 
Heyburn  and  others  object.  A  Federal 
memorial  of  the  same  character,  and  costing 
$200,000,  is  near  completion  at  the  same 
place,  and  Mr.  WiUiams  thinks  that  fitting 
recognition  of  the  Gray  should  likewise  be 
made.  His  bill  has  been  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
of  it  he  said  in  the  Senate: 

"There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  have  a 
great  national  reunion  of  the  Blue  and  the 
Gray  at  the  semicentennial  of  the  smrender 
of  Vieksburg,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1913,  and 
Major  Rigby,  chairman  of  the  Vieksburg 
National  MiUtary  Park  Commission,  has 
made  the  request,  which  has  been  put  in  the 
form  of  a  bill,  so  that  the  Union  memorial 
ha%-ing  been  virtually  completed,  the  Confed- 
erate memorial  may  be  completed  at  the  same 
time.  I  think  it  would  be  a  nice  thing  to  be 
able  to  have  this  memorial  finished  and  have 
everything  ready  for  this  great  reunion  of  the 
gallant  men  upon  both  sides  who  will  frater- 
nize with  one  another  upon  this  great  semi- 
centennial occasion." 


SENATOR    W.    B.    HEYBCRN 


Who  opposes 
national  funds 
former  foes. 


This  immediately  drew  the  fire  of  Senator  Heyburn,  who  has 
often  been  charged  with  "waving  the  bloody  shirt."     He  replied: 

"I  do  not  understand,  I  am  incapable  of  understanding,  how 
a  man  loyal  in  his  heart  to  this  country  can  remain  silent  while 
it  is  proposed  to  build  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  a  monument  commemorating  the  services  of  those 
who  tried  to  destroy  the  country.  If  it  were  a  monument  to 
them  personally,  and  did  not  involve  in  express  terms  the  acts 
of  attempted  destruction  of  the  country,  it  might  be  subject 
to  such  a  construction  as  would  make  it  tolerable.  But  to 
recite  in  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  the 
public  treasury  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  erection 


of  a  monument  commemorating  the  acts  of  attempted  destruc- 
tion, is  intolerable." 

Directing  his  remarks  to  Senator  Heyburn,  Senator  Taylor, 
of  Tennessee,  said: 

"The  war  is  over.  Time  has  pulled  down  the  forts  and  healed 
the  wounds.  The  men  who  wore  the  gray  delight  to  honor 
the  men  who  wore  the  bhxe,  but  they  do  not  delight  to  honor 
the  men  who  never  smelled  powder,  and  who  stand  here  and 
unlimber  the  batteries  of  bitterness." 

We  find  some  Northern  papers  favoring  the  monument,  and 
Southern  papers  opposing  it.  Thus  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
asserts  that  "no  such  appropriation  should  be 
made,  and  no  such  monument  should  be  built 
by  the  Government,"  because  "if  we  Southern 
people  want  a  monument  to  the  Confederate 
Navy,  we  should  go  down  in  our  pockets  and 
build  it  ourselves."  The  Buffalo  N^ews  does 
not  agree,  for  it  says  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  collects  some  $40,000,000  yearly 
from  the  South  to  pay  Federal  pensions, 
"reciprocity"  is  in  order. 

"At  the  very  time  that  the  veterans  of  both 
sides  are  fraternizing  upon  the  field  of  Bull 
Run,"  observes  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 
Press,  "Senator  Heyburn  is  'hee-hawing'  im- 
precations on  the  Southern  cause,"  and  "kicks 
and  snorts  as  if  he  were  an  army  mule  who 
had  gone  through  from  Manassas  to  Appo- 
mattox"; but  such  papers  as  the  New  York 
Times,  Tribune,  Sun,  and  Evening  Post,  and 
the  Detroit  Journal,  declare  that  there  is  no 
possible  justification  or  excuse  for  the  bill. 
That  the  "seriously  urged  proposal"  should 
receive  notice,  observes  the  Boston  Herald, 
advertises  Uncle  Sam  as  an  "easy  mark"; 
while  the  Providence  Tribune  asserts  that 
"the  intemperance  of  Senator  Heyburn's  protest"  is  "calcu- 
lated almost  to  persuade  sensible  persons  to  favor  it." 

Speaking  of  the  e\'idenees  of  peace  and  good-fellowship  at 
the  Bull  Run  celebration,  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald  is  glad 
"there  was  no  Heyburn  there."  And  a  paper  from  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph,  feels  that 
"the  chasm  between  the  North  and  the  South  disappeared 
when  the  veterans  stretched  their  hands  across  Bull  Run's  old 
battle  line."  President  Taft  addrest  the  heroes  of  the  war  on 
the  subject  of  intersectional  as  well  as  international  peace. 
Of  the  latter  he  said: 


the   expenditure   of 
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"I  look  to  you  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  to  aid  in  the  move- 
ment for  peace.  I  am  glad  to  announce  here  to-day  that  as 
England  has  agreed  to  enter  into  an  arbitration  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  France  has  signified  her  willingness  to 
•enter  into  the  same  treaty.  Both  treaties  will  be  signed  within 
ten  days,  and  I  expect  to  be  able  to  announce  within  a  few  days 
that  three  other  nations  have  entered  into  the  agreement. 
This  news  I  bring  to  the  veterans  of  a  real  war,  because  I  know 
they  will  most  appreciate  permanent  peace." 


RESCUING   ALASKA 

WHEN  SECRETARY  SEWARD  bought  Alaska  he 
had  no  idea,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  of  the  trouble  he 
was  acquiring  for  future  Government  officials.  Every 
act  in  connection  with  our  Arctic  Territory  seems  to  be  de- 
nounced as  a  crime,  and  every  official  who 
signs'  an  Alaskan  document  becomes  a  traitor. 
If  land  is  withheld  from  entry,  the  people  of 
Alaska  are  furious,  if  it  is  opened  for  entry, 
our  conservationists  rage.  The  latest  burst  of 
indignation  exploded  last  week,  when  the  Pres- 
ident denounced  the  "bitterness  and  venom" 
of  his  enemies,  and  Mr.  Pinchot  came  back 
with  some  acrid  reflections  on  Mr.  Taft,  while 
Colonel  Roosevelt  devoted  an  article  in  The 
Outlook  to  showing  the  general  incompetency  of 
Congress  and  the  Administration  in  their  hand- 
ling of  Alaskan  mat  ters.  President  Taft  is  not 
a  rogue,  says  the  Sacramento  Bee  (Ind.),  in 
commenting  on  the  Controller  Bay  affair,  but  he 
"permits  himself  to  be  influenced  by  rogues," 
and  in  short  "is  a  thoroughly  honest,  but  a 
very  weak  man."  Mr.  Pinchot  also  says  rather 
bitingly  of  the  President  who  relieved  him  of 
his  office  as  Chief  Forester: 
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"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  friends  of  con- 
servation, in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  the 
development  of  Alaska  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  are  continually  obliged  to  expend 
their  strength  against  the  men  who  ought  to 
be  protectors  of  the  people's  property.  It 
looks  to  me  like  unnecessary  duplication  of  work — when  we 
must  first  fight  the  policemen  before  we  can  get  a  chance  to 
stop  the  looting." 

This  is  Mr.  Pinchot's  comment  on  the  President's  explanation 
of  the  Controller  Bay  matter.  The  President,  in  his  special 
message  to  the  Senate,  says  that  the  grant  of  land  on  Controller 
Bay  was  made  publicly,  not  secretly,  as  charged;  and  that  only 
a  small  part  of  the  water-front  was  given  up,  with  plenty  of 
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room  for  others  to  occupy.  He  shows  that  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  General  Land  Office  were  all  consulted, 
and  reveals  the  fact  that  no  railroad  having  its  terminal  there 
can  reach  deep  water  without  building  a  trestle  across  miles  of 
mud  flats,  under  a  permit  from  the  War  Department,  revocable 
at  any  time.  Moreover,  for  every  half-mile  of  water-front 
opened  to  entry,  the  Government  reserves,  under  the  law,  a 
quarter-mile  adjacent,  thus  effectually  forestalling  any  attempt 
at  monopolization.  The  charge  that  the  President  was  wrongly 
influenced  in  this  grant,  as  shown  in  the  famous  "  Dick-to-Dick  " 
postscript,  is  denounced  as  a  "wicked  fabrication,"  and  the 
postscript  is  declared  a  forgery.     Says  the  President: 

"Stronger  evidence  of  the  falsity  and  maliciously  slanderous 
character  of  the  alleged  postscript  could  not  be  had.  Its  only 
significance  is  the  light  it  throws  on  the  bit- 
terness and  venom  of  some  of  those  who  take 
active  part  in  every  discussion  of  Alaskan 
issues.  The  intensity  of  their  desire  to  be- 
smirch all  who  invest  in  that  district,  and  all 
who  are  officially  connected  with  its  adminis- 
tration, operates  upon  the  minds  of  weak  or 
depraved  human  instruments  and  prompts 
the  fabrication  of  such  false  testimony  as 
this  postscript.  I  dislike  to  dwell  upon  this 
feature  of  the  case,  but  it  is  so  full  of  a  les.son 
that  ought  to  be  taken  to  the  heart  of  every 
patriotic  citizen  that  I  can  not  pass  it  over 
in  silence." 

Ex-President  Roosevelt,  however,  maintains 
in  The  Outlook  that  in  such  an  important 
harbor  as  Controller  Bay — 

"It  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Gov- 
(>rnment  service  to  keep  this  outlet  free  and 
not  to  dispose  of  it  to  any  individual  or  indi- 
viduals. The  Government  should  have  held 
this  land  in  perpetuity,  permitting  its  use  by 
any  individual  or  corporation  only  under  con- 
ditions that  would  subserve  the  general  public 
interest." 


Collier's  Weekly,  one  of  our  leading  cham- 
pions of  conservation,  believes  that  "a  Gov- 
ernment railroad  is  the  only  solution  for  the 
situation  in  Alaska."  and  Daniel  Guggenheim  has  hinted  the 
same  thing. 

The  Boston  Transcript  would  solve  the  problem  by  creating 
a  commission  "to  investigate  all  these  questions  of  Alaska, 
bring  them  into  the  light,  sift  them  down,  and  give  us  the 
facts."  Then,  it  fondly  hopes,  "we  shall  not  be  annoyed  with 
sensational  stories,  charges,  recriminations,  and  all  that." 
Some    such    need    also    seems  to  be  felt  bv  the  Seattle  Post- 
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MR.    VOTER,    WHICH    ONE    WILL    YOU    CRUSH? 


— Pullarti  in  the  Portland  Press. 


A   PROHIBITION    ARGUMENT    IN    THE    MAINE    CAMPAIGN. 


Intelligencer,  which  thinks  our  Alaskan  troubles  are  due  to  lack 
of  knowledge.     It  remarks: 

"Ignorance  of  Alaska  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  facts  in 
the  history  of  the  day.  Men  from  the  East  wiU  visit  Nome  or 
Valdez,  or  scoot  along  the  edges  of  Alaska's  long  coast  line,  or 
rush  up  through  the  Inside  Passage  and  back  again,  and  will 
then  proceed  to  write  marvelous  tales  of  the  great  country  they 
have  seen,  and  in  lurid  lines  will  tell  how  Alaska  is  being  plun- 
dered by  corporations  and  otherwise  outraged.  What  do  they 
know,  what  could  they  know,  of  Alaska?     Nothing. 

"And  yet,  by  some  strange  play  of  the  fates,  for  years  these 
irresponsible  scribblers,  by  repeated  misrepresentations,  have 
actually  dictated  the  governmental  policies  applied  to  the 
sturdy  and  thrifty  Americans  who  have  gone  into  a  raw  but 
rich  country  with  the  hope  of  playing  some  part  in  its  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  crime  against  the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people,  a  crime  against  Alaska  arid  Alaskans,  and  it  is  time  to 
put  an  end  to  it. 

"The  Controller  Bay  fabrication  is  precisely  in  point.  Under 
the  organic  act  which  gave  Alaska  the  poor  semblance  of  popu- 
lar government  it  has  enjoyed  from  the  beginning  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  any  corporation  or  any  combination  of  cor- 
porations, it  is  impossible  for  any  combination  of  any  kind,  to 
monopolize  the  coast  line  of  Alaska,  for  with  a  genius  of  fore- 
sight rarely  excelled  in  constructive  statesmanship  alternate 
areas  of  land  along  the  entire  coast  lines  of  Alaska  are  reserved 
in  perpetuity,  and  hence  to  suggest  monopolization  in  con- 
nection with  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  is  an  unforgivable 
absurdity." 


TWO   PROHIBITION   CAMPAIGNS 

WHILE  TEXAS  has  just  ended  a  prohibition  cam- 
paign by  deciding  narrowly  to  stay  "wet,"  Maine 
is  in  the  thick  of  a  campaign  to  decide  if  it  will 
remain  "dry."  The  Maine  vote  is  still  more  than  a  month 
distant,  but  the  fight  is  already  on,  and  readers  of  editorials 
in  New  England  papers  and  of  Maine  correspondence  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  dailies,  are  given  the  impression  that 
the  old  law  is  expected  to  stay. 

In  Texas  only  a  bare  majority  of  some  5,000  votes  out  of  a 
total  of  475,000  keeps  a  prohibition  amendment  out  of  the 
constitution.  So  while  one  side  wins,  the  other  hopes  for 
victory  next  time.  Rash  predictions  from  anti-prohibitionist 
editors  and  leaders,  of  a  landslide  of  100,000,  or  even  200,000 
votes  against  prohibition  "make  their  actual  majority  seem 
painfully .  inadequate,"  notes  the  New  York  Tribune.  To 
other  editorial  writers,  the  narrowness  of  the  margin  indicates 
the  surprizing  strength  of  the  "drys,"  their  present  power  in 
Texas  politics,  and  their  surely-coming  victory  in  the  near 
future.  And  even  as  things  are,  remark,'-,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Texas  is  only  "near-wet,"  a  point  which  another 
Philadelphia  paper.   The  Public  Ledger,  proceeds  to  explain: 

"Texas  has  245  organized  counties,  of  which  162,  including 
most  of  those  most  densely  populated,  are  already  'dry'  under 
the  existing  local-option  laws.  The  exceptions  are  the  six  coun- 
ties in  which  the  large  cities  are  situated.  Two-thirds  of  the 
present  population  now  live«in  dry  counties.     The  shipment  of 


liquor  into  dry  counties  is  guarded  by  strict  laws,  and  even 
express  companies  are  forbidden,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
carry  intra-State  shipments  of  liquor  into  dry  counties." 

The  heavy  "dry"  vote  in  the  Lone-Star  State,  on  July  22, 
is  characterized  by  several  observers  as  a  serious  blow  to  the 
political  power  of  Senator  Bailey  and  Governor  Colquitt, 
whose  machine  is  said  to  be  tied  up  with  the  liquor  interests. 
Indeed,  the  Indianapolis  News  hears  that  "many  men  voted 
for  the  'drys,'  not  because  they  believed  in  prohibition,  but 
because  they  desired  to  strike  at  Bailey." 

Tho  several  cities  in  Alabama  have  recently  gone  back  to 
license,  and  tho  there  is  much  talk  of  dissatisfaction  with  pro- 
hibition in  Georgia  cities,  the  close  vote  in  Texas  persuades  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  "that  the  South  of  to-day  wants  pro- 
hibition."    Or,  as  the  Cleveland  Leader  puts  it: 

"When  Texas  comes  within  an  extremely  narrow  margin 
of  voting  for  State  prohibition  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  saloon 
interests  have  been  overstating  the  facts  in  talking  about  the 
recession  of  the  wave  of  anti-liquor  legislation." 

The  red-hot  campaigning  which  characterized  the  progress 
of  the  Texas  contest  up  till  the  closing  of  the  polls  on  election 
day  seems  likely  to  be  duplicated  in  the  colder  climate  of  Maine. 
The  one  great  argument  for  annulment  of  the  prohibition 
clause  is  the  admittedly  lax  enforcement  in  the  cities.  Pro- 
hibitionists, on  the  other  hand,  have  so  long  been  pointing 
with  pride  to  "the  great  Prohibition  State  of  Maine,"  that 
they  are  not  going  to  lose  her  without  a  mighty  struggle.  Even 
if  this  article  is  taken  out  of  the  constitution,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  points  out,  it  "wiU  not  necessarily  mean  repeal  of 
the  statutory  provisions  against  the  traffic,  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly indicate  a  change  in  public  sentiment  that  would  put 
them  in  peril." 

As  in  similar  campaigns  in  other  States,  women  and  children 
are  being  enlisted  by  the  prohibition  workers,  and  appeals  are 
being  made  through  social,  fraternal,  and  religious  organiza- 
tions. The  Maine  Sunday  School  Association  adopted  the 
following  resolution  by  a  unanimous  vote: 

"Resolved,  That  any  person  who  votes  or  in  any  way  influ- 
ences others  to  vote,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  so  amend  our 
constitution  as  to  admit  of  a  license  of  the  liquor  traffic,-  high 
or  low,  local  or  Statewide,  is  equally  guilty  of  giving  his  neigh- 
bor drink  and  putting  the  bottle  to  him  as  the  rum-seUer,  and  the 
wo  of  the  prophet  of  God  is  upon  him." 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  campaign  is  an  appeal,  evidently 
initiated  by  the  International  Prohibition  Federation,  of  hun- 
dreds of  prominent  scientists  and  publicists  of  all  nationalities 
to  the  people  of  Maine  "to  prevent  the  reintroduction  of  the 
license  system  in  the  State  where  Prohibition  had  its  birth." 

The  situation  with  regard  to  prohibition  and  the  two  "old 
parties"  in  the  State  is  thus  summed  up  by  the  New  York 
Commercial : 

"Back  in  1884  uiider  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  both 
branches  of   the  legislature  the  voters  of  Maine  put  into  the 
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BPMBLEBEEa. 

— Donahey  in  tbe  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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NOT    ENTIRELY    DESERTED 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  Americar\. 


FRIENDS   THAT   STICK. 


constitution  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors^that  is,  they  tooii  away  from  the  legislature  the  power 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  such  liquors  under  a  license  or  any  other 
law;  thereafter  any  enactment  by  the  legislature  not  embody- 
ing the  'principle'  of  prohibition  would  be  unconstitutional, 
null,  and  void.  The  Republican  party  was  sponsor  for  this 
action  and  for  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  the  prohibitory 
laws  were  enforced  only  spasmodically  or  in  spots,  that  party 
backed  up  the  amendment  and  the  laws,  but  only  to  witness 
both  growing  in  unpopularity  and  itself  losing  numerical  strength 
— until  in  the  election  of  1910  it  was  'snowed  under'  by  the 
Democracy,  largely  on  this  prohibition  issue.  The  Democratic 
legislature  of  1911  adopted  a  joint  resolution  resubmitting  to 
the  people  the  question  of  retaining  the  prohibition  amendment 
in  the  constitution  or  repealing  it;  the  Democratic  Governor 
signed  the  resolution;  and  the  popular  election  on  the  issue 
will  be  held  Monday,  September  11. 

"Now,  if  the  electorate  of  Maine  on  that  date  decides  to  re- 
tain the  prohibition  amendment  in  the  constitution,  the  situa- 
tion there  as  to  the  sale  of  liquor  will  continue  as  now;  if  they 
repeal  the  amendment,  the  present  or  any  future  legislature  will 
be  left  free  to  enact  any  sort  of  a  law  regulating  the  liquor  traffic 
that  they  may  see  fit — but  until  the  present  laws  are  repealed 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  Maine  will  be  prohibited,  just  as  now." 


RELIEF   FOR  INLAND  CITIES 

THE  PEOPLE  of  Western  inland  cities,  in  a  region  where 
city  rivalry  is  keen,  have  been  vexed  for  many  years 
by  the  thought  that  the  Coast  towns  were  being  built 
up  at  their  expense,  by  large  discrimination  in  freight  rates. 
How  could  they  prosper  when  the  railroads  were  keeping  them 
at  a  continual  disadvantage,  they  asked.  Their  grievances 
were  aired  in  the  local  papers,  and  inspired  indignant  articles 
in  the  magazines  that  make  a  specialty  of  righting  wTongs. 
Their  lot  was  pictured  in  dark  colors.  Sometimes,  it  seems,  a 
sliipper  would  have  to  pay  $.500  a  car  for  the  transportation 
of  freight  to  his  own  citj'  when  that  same  carload  would  "be 
carried  from  the  same  point  of  origin  through  his  citj-  to  a 
point  500  miles  beyond  for  $300."  These  are  the  words  of 
Mr.  Lano,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
has  just  decided  that  the  discriminatory  rates  must  be  modified. 
The  Commission  decides,  as  one  paper  puts  it,  that  "long- 
haul  traffic  must  not  be  built  up  by  charging  some  of  the  cost 
against  the  short  haul." 


But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  railroads  were  without 
excuse,  or  were  inspired  by  some  strange  partiality  for  seaports. 
On  the  seaboard  the  roads  have  to  meet  the  ruinous  competition 
of  every  kind  of  craft  that  floats,  and  it  appears  from  accounts 
in  the  press  that  their  plan  to  meet  this  was  to  lower  rates 
on  the  Coast  and  raise  them  in  the  inland  towns.  Therefore, 
when  this  ruling  comes  to  reduce  rates  on  commodities  embraced 
in  the  long-  and  short-haul  clause,  says  a  press  account,  a  vigorous 
protest  goes  up — which  may  result  in  an  appeal  to  the  Commerce 
Court,  and  may  be  to  the  Supreme  Court.  An  estimate  of 
20  per  cent,  temporary  loss  to  the  roads  has  been  made,  but  it 
is  pointed  out  that  business  will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  reduc- 
tion. The  Commission  thinks,  however,  that  the  roads  must  bow 
to  the  inevitable,  because  they  Avill  "soon  meet  with  competition 
by  water  lines  more  intense  than  any  they  have  heretofore 
suffered,  for  within  three  j'ears  another  route,  one  more  im- 
portant, searching,  and  determinative  in  its  effect  than  anj- 
other,  will  be  opened,  a  route  all  water  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal." 

The  Commission  does  not  w'ipe  out  the  discrimination,  as 
unsparing  critics  of  the  railroads  would  demand,  but  they 
temper  justice  with  mercy  and  let  the  roads  charge  a  higher 
rate  to  inland  towns  on  freight  originating  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country,  the  discrimination  rising,  from  7  per  cent,  on 
freight  from  the  Mississippi  River  region  to  25  per  cent,  on 
freight  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  States,  thus  recognizing  the 
competition  of  the  water  routes. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  explains  the  situation 
thus: 

"How  the  decision  just  rendered  requiring  a  readjustment 
of  rates,  to  take  effect  some  months  hence,  will  work  out  in 
practise  can  ordy  be  determined  by  trial.  .  .  .  There  were 
complaints  of  long  standing  before  the  law  was  amended,  based 
upon  claims  of  unjust  discrimination  in  charging  upon  westward 
moving  freight  to  intermountain  points,  such  as  Spokane,  Salt 
Lake  and  Reno,  higher  rates  than  those  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
if  the  traffic  originated  anJn^'here  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 
The  general  rule  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  charge  for  trans 
portation  from  the  East  to  Spokane,  for  instance,  a  rate  equal 
to  that  to  Seattle  and  the  local  rate  back  to  Spokane. 

"This,  on  the  face  of  it.  looks  like  a  serious  discrimination 
against  the  interior  points  and  in  favor  of  the  Coast  cities.  It 
practically  prevents  these  interior  places  from  becoming  distribu- 
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ting  points  for  adjacent  territory  along  the  railroad  lines,  in 
favor  of  those  farther  east  or  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  like  St.  Paul 
and  Seattle — still  confining  the  illustration  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
to  the  Spokane  case  and  the  northern  railroad  lines.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  cases  on  lines  further  south,  the  Central 
Pacific,  Atchison,  Southern  Pacific,  etc.  The  plea  of  the 
transcontinental  roads  in  justification  of  the  higher  charge  for 
the  short  haul  is  the  competition  of  water  transportation  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  it  costs  so  much  less  to 
carry  commodities  by  water  that  in  spite  of  the  greater  time 
required  they  will  go  that  way  rather  than  by  rail,  the  roads 
must  meet  the  competition  in  rates  or  lose  their  transcontinental 
traffic,  or  the  bulk  of  it.  That  is  not  desirable  for  the  inter- 
mediate points,  for,  if  virtually  no  revenue  at  all  could  be 
derived  from  traffic  to  the  Coast,  the  charges  to  other  places 
along  the  lines  would  have  to  be  still  higher.  The  Commission 
grants  that  this  water  competition  does  exist  and  is  effective, 
and  that  it  justifies  a  lower  charge  for  the  through  traffic  to  the 
Coast  than  for  the  shorter  haul  to  places  on  the  way." 

And  the  New  York  Tribune  concludes: 

"The  decision  merely  does  away  with  the  arbitrary  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  that  a  higher  rate  for  a  short  than  a  long 
haul  is  sometimes  justified.  It  is  important  to  these  Western 
communities  and  will  be  to  others  where  arbitrary  rates*  are 
made  upon  the  'basing  point'  principle,  because  freight  rates 
have  prevented  the  commercial  development  of  many  of  them. 
A  city  might  become  the  jobbing  or  manufacturing  center  of 
its  neighborhood  except  for  the  fact  that  another  place  more 
favored  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates  can  lay  down  commodities 
in  a  village  a  few  miles  from  the  first  city  as  cheaply  as  the 
first  city  can.  The  conditions  under  which  many  of  the  small 
and  ambitious  cities  in  the  new  part  of  the  country  have  labored 
seem  harsh  and  unjustifiable.  Discriminations  between  indi- 
vidual shippers  the  law  has  stamped  out,  but  discriminations 
between  localities  still  exist.  These  the  railroads  themselves 
have  tended  to  correct,  but  the  law  as  it  is  being  applied  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  expedite  the  process." 


FOR   CAMPAIGN   PUBLICITY 

THE  SPECTACLE  of  the  Republican  United  States 
Senate  outdoing  the  Democratic  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  progressive  legislation  was  presented, 
as  some  editorial  observers  remark,  when  the  Senate  "lifted" 
a  preelection  publicity  bill  that  had  already  been  passed  by 
the  lower  body  and  made  it  far  more  drastic  by  amendments. 
The  bill  grows  out  of  a  popular  demand  that  legislation  be 
enacted  to  prevent  the  expenditure  of  enormous  sums  of  money 
in  elections,  and  is  attributed  in  the  present  case  to  a  desire 


on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  discountenance  such  political 
activity  as  has  been  attributed  to  the  friends  of  Lorimer.  "No 
grounds  exist  for  supposing  that  the  House  will  refuse  to  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Campaign  Publicity  Bill," 
is  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.);  but  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
(Ind.  Rep.)  asserts  that  "the  bill  will  probably  be  the  subject 
of  prolonged  conferences  between  the  two  Houses."  Here  are 
some  of  the  provisions  in  it: 

"No  candidate  for  the  Senate  or  House  shall  spend  in  the 
election  more  than  a  sum  equal  to  10  cents  for  each  voter  in 
his  district  or  State. 

"No  Senatorial  candidate  shall  spend  a  total  of  more  than 
$10,000  in  the  primary  and  general  election,  and  no  candidate 
for  the  House  shall  spend  more  than  $5,000. 

"Publicity  must  be  given  to  all  primary  campaign  contribu- 
tions and  expenditures. 

"All  general  election  expenses  must  be  made  public  before 
the  election,  beginning  fifteen  days  before  election,  and  making^ 
publication  each  six  days  until  election. 

"All  promises  of  political  jobs  must  be  made  public.  The 
bill  further  makes  it  illegal  to  promise  political  places  in  order 
to  procure  election  support,  or  to  aid  in  influencing  the  election 
of  any  member  of  a  State  legislatiire." 

Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  offered  the  amendment  limiting^ 
the  amount  that  Senators  and  Congressmen  might  spend,  and 
in  advocating  the  same  scored  Senator  Stephenson,  of  Wisconsin, 
for  having  spent  $107,000  in  his  campaign.  A  seeming  paradox 
was  presented  when  seven  Senators — Bacon,  of  Georgia,  Bailey, 
of  Texas,  Bankhead,  of  Alabama,  Bryan,  of  Florida,  Johnson, 
of  Alabama,  Overman,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Taylor,  of  Ten- 
nessee— voted  against  the  amendments;  but  these  votes  were 
so  recorded  because  the  Southern  Senators  denied  the  super- 
vision of  Congress  over  primaries.  The  Reed  amendment  is 
the  one  most  discust  in  the  press,  and  of  its  probable  effect 
The  Evening  Post  says  that  it  may  still  be  possible  for  a  Lorimer 
to  make  his  way  into  the  Senate,  but  that  "the  way  of  the 
devil  can  be  made  harder."  The  restriction  of  the  amount  to 
be  spent,  says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "shows  that  the 
leaven  of  the  Lorimer  investigations  is  working,"  and  it  observes 
that  "a  lowered  cost  of  living  would  be  nowhere  more  welcome 
than  in  State  and  national  politics."  The  Boston  Transcript 
(Ind.  Rep.)  questions  the  sincerity  of  the  Senate,  however,  and 
doubts  the  fairness  of  creating  "Ten-thousand-dollar"  Senators 
and  "Five-thousand-dollar"  Congressmen. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  House  of  Lords  reached  the  entirely  sensible  conclusion  that  it  is 
better  to  be  dehorned  than  abolished. — Kansas  City  Star. 

When  one  looks  at  Congress,  the  impression  forms  that  the  ship  of 
state  would  do  better  with  more  steam  and  fewer  rudders. — Life. 

Senator  La  Follette  offers  convincing  proof  that  the  insurgent 
opposition  to  the  Reciprocity  bill  was  blown  up  from  the  inside. — New 
York  World. 

A  South  Carolina  newspaper  refers  to  the  colonel  as  "the  dowager 
President."  South  Carolina  had  better  be  careful  or  it  will  be  wiped  off 
the  map. — Clc  eland  Leader. 

No  wonder  Governor  and  United  States  Senator-elect  Hoke  Smith 
wants  to  hold  on  to  his  Georgia  job  a  while  longer.  This  is  watermelon 
time  down  in  Georgia. — New  York  World. 

Just  as  we  are  getting  a  little  quiet  satisfaction  over  the  reciprocity 
agreement  we  come  face  to  face  with  this  sign  in  the  post-ofBce: 
"  Parcels  post.     Foreign  matter  only." — New  York  World. 

It  is  said  that  a  citizen  of  New  Jersey  was  stung  almost  to  death  by 
mosquitoes  last  week.  It  behooves  Governor  Wilson  to  stay  at  home  and 
protect  the  citizens  of  his  State. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

We  can  hardly  say  that  patriotism  is  dead  when  Congress  sits  there 
nearly  all  summer  while  a  thousand  Chautauquas,  with  $1,000  bills  in 
their  hands,  are  calling  to  the  more  prominent  members. — Chicago  News. 

The  action  of  6,000  Sunday-school  workers  carrying  Bibles  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  San  Francisco,  was  probably  intended  to 
familiarize  many  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  appearance  of  a  book  they 
had  never  seen  before. — Sacramento  Bee. 


There  is  a  lot  of  pure  food  for  thought  in  the  Wiley  case. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

The  reactionary  Senators  do  not  object  to  direct  elections.  It  is  the 
direct  defeat  that  they  fear. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

New  York  has  established  a  free  clinic  for  the  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
eases.    It  certainly  has  been  needed. — Albany  Knickerbocker  Press. 

The  West  will  be  nice  and  clean  after  the  next  election.  Both  the 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  are  arranging  to  sweep  it. —  Vancouver  Province. 

Among  the  Haitian  officers  mixt  in  the  present  revolution  is  General 
Prudent.  One  would  think  he  would  get  aboard  an  American  gxmboat. — 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  Peruvian  Parliament  ended  a  session  with  a  shooting  affray  in 
which  three  were  killed  and  several  injured;  yet  some  complain  of  waning 
interest  in  public  affairs. — Toronto  Globe. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  put  thirteen  questions  to  some  ten  or  a  dozen  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  aspirants.  It  might  be  appropriate  to  respond  by  put- 
ting sixteen  to  one. — Providence  Journal. 

Mr.  Bryan,  before  seriously  pushing  his  suggestion  of  Hoke  Smith 
for  President,  should  have  the  Georgian's  a.ssurances  that  he  will  resign 
the  office  of  Governor  and  Senator. — Knoxvillc  Sentinel. 

A  FORMER  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  is  imder  arrest 
in  San  Francisco  for  robbing  two  blind  beggars.  Most  legislators,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  bad  as  this. — Rochester  Union  and  Advertiser. 

Senator  Gore,  Oklahoma's  blind  statesman,  recently  visited  Niagara 
Falls,  and  was  much  imprest  with  the  roar  of  the  cataract.  It  was  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  roar  of  the  Senate  by  its  depth  and  profundity. — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


RECIPROCITY   DISPUTES   IN   CANADA 

yAS  THE  REC-IPROCITY  tangle  clears  in  Washington, 
/-\  it  Ijecomea  more  complicated  at  Ottawa.  Canada  has 
^  ^  been  waiting  months  for  our  decision,  now  we  must  wait 
for  hers.  The  Conservative  forces,  say  advices  from  Ottawa, 
are  so  determined  in  their  oppo-ition  that  Premier  Laurier  has 
decided  to  appeal  to  the  Dominion  and  stake  all  on  a  general 
election  in  the  early  fall,  hoping  to  sweep  the  country,  "reports 
from  all  parts  indicating  a  growing  demand  for  the  enactment 
of  the  reciprocity  measure."  But  the  feeling  is  far  from 
unanimous.  The  Western  Canadian  farmers 
want  free  trade  with  the  United  States  in 
manufactured  goods  as  well  as  in  food 
products,  the  manufacturers  of  Eastern  Canada 
want  American  manufactures  barred  out,  while 
a  third  section  of  the  people  would  have  reci- 
procity in  manufactured  goods  only.  And  a 
numerous  body  of  people  in  Ontario  repudi- 
ate the  measure  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  boldly 
proclaiming  that  it  means  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  Meanwhile  the  acceptance  of 
Mr.  Taft's  tariff  treaty  by  the  Senate  is 
gleefully  hailed  by  the  Government  organs. 
The  Montreal  Herald  thus  comments  upon 
the  fact  that  reciprocity  has  become  an 
actuality  "as  far  as  the  United  States  can 
make  it  so": 

"It  remains  for  the  representatives  of  the 
Canadian  people  alone  to  bring  into  force  a 
condition  which  has  for  more  than  a  generation 
been  vainly  sought  for  by  Canadians  for  the 
expansion  of  their  trade  in  its  most  natural 
markets  and  the  full  exploitation  of  their  com- 
manding position  as  purveyors  of  certain  natural 
products  to  the  entire  continent. 

"The  accomplishment  of  this  legislation  in 
the  United  States  is  a  thing  which  few  would 
have  thought  possible  a  year  ago.  The  con- 
stitution of  that  nation  is  notoriously  opposed 
to  the  facilitating  of  diplomatic  arrangements. 
The  protective  spirit  has  been  so  universal 
and  so  intense  throughout  the  country  that  tariff  revision  has 
been  an  idle  dream  until  a  few  months  ago.  The  idea  that 
Canada  could  be  frozen  into  submission  to  American  acquisitive 
designs  has  obtained  a  firm  hold  on  the  people  of  the  States, 
and  kept  them  reluctant  to  make  overtures  for  more  friendly 
relations.  All  these  and  many  other  obstacles  have  been  over- 
come by  the  strategy  of  President  Taft 

"The  agreement  which  the  United  States  has  adopted  opens 
the  market  of  that  country  to  all  of  the  important  natural 
products  of  Canada,  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  is  just 
developing  a  consumption  demand  in  excess  of  its  own  supplies. 
It  opens  that  market,  moreover,  to  Canada  alone." 

Speaking  in  favor  of  a  measure  which  the  United  States  has 
adopted  and  which  must  prove  "a  boon  to  Canadian  farmers," 
the  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser  (Liberal)  scores  the  Conservatives 
for  their  policy  of  stubborn  obstruction  and  exhorts  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  postpone  it  "at  the  dictation  of  an  opposition." 

The  opposition,  says  The  Advertiser,  are  straining  every  nerve 
with  the  hope  at  the  coming  general  election  of  winning  at  the 
poUs,  putting  Mr.  Borden  in  power  and  kicking  the  Reciprocity 
Bill  out  into  the  street.  The  address  made  to  the  Ottawa 
legislature  by  the  farmers  of  Western  Canada  is  quoted  by 
the  Winnipeg  Tribune  (Ind.)  with  approval.  "These  tillers  of 
the  soil  state  their  views  as  follows: 


MR.    H.    L.    BORDEN, 

Conservative  leader  of  the  Canadian 
Opposition,  whom  his  party  expects 
to  return  as  Premier  and  kick  the 
reciprocity  treaty  into  the  street. 


kets  of  the  world,  where  there  is  free  competition  for  all,  that 
the  prices  of  our  products  are  fixt,  and  that  to  a  large  extent 
the  export  prices  fix  the  prices  for  home  con.sumption,  while 
when  we  wish  to  jjurchase  anything  we  have  to  do  so  in  the  re- 
stricted area  decided  on  by  the  combines  and  trusts  which  have 
sprung  up  as  the  result  of  our  protective  tariff.  We  realize 
further  that  the  tariff  is  used  largely  to  enable  mergers  to  be 
floated  and  to  bring  the  water  into  these  mergers  upon  which 
we,  as  consumers,  have  to  pay  the  dividends." 

Mr.    Borden,    the    Conservative    leader    of    the    Opposition, 

when  he  went  West,  says  The  Tribune,  "was  besieged  at  every 

farming  center  with  memorials  like  the  above."     In  his  annual 

address  to  the  Canadian  ^Manufacturers'  Asso- 

•iation    at    Toronto   Mr.    W.    C.    Phillips,   the 

retiring  president,  remarked,  according  to  the 

Winnipeg  Free  Press  (Liberal): 

"This  association  as  a  whole  has  stated  its 
opposition  to  reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
in  a  memorial  to  the  Government,  in  which  the 
reasons  for  disagreement  with  the  Government's 
(jolicy  were  .set  forth  clearly  and  unequivocally. 
But  as  manufacturers,  dependent  for  ©urselves 
and  the  men  in  our  employ  upon  the  prosperity 
of  Canada,  we  can  not  but  express  our  strong 
opposition  to  any  course  which  is  likely  to 
shake  that  prosperity. 

"The  reciprocity  negotiations  were  carried 
on  without  adequate  data  or  adequate  expert 
advice.  Those  who  were  most  intimately 
affected  were  not  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  Canadian  representatives.  I  believe  that 
in  the  interests  of  Canada  no  fiscal  change 
should  be  made  except  after  a  thorough  investi- 
gation, at  which  those  affected  are  given  an 
opportunity  of  stating  their  position.  The 
reciprocity  agreement  sins  against  this  elemen- 
tary principle  of  justice.  Those  interested  were 
not  heard." 

The  Toronto  News  (Ind.)  pronounces  the 
Government's  new  fiscal  policy  to  be  "un- 
patriotic and  unwise"  and  adds: 


"We  are  asking  for 
iiiid  the  United  States. 


reciprocal  free  trade  between  Canada 
.  .  We  realize  that  it  is  upon  the  mar- 


"The   adoption   of  reciprocity   bj'    Congress 
furnishes  Parliament  ^\ath   one   more  excellent 

reason  for  rejecting  the  agreement 

'  "Alreadj^  the  reciprocity  proposal  has  stopt  the  investment 
of  United  States  capital  in  Canadian  branch  factories.  Up  to 
the  time  when  Mr.  Fielding  made  his  unfortunate  journey  to 
Washington  United  States  manufacturers  had  spent  8^300,000,000 
in  the  establishment  of  subsidiary  plants  on  this  side  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Their  purpose  was  to  get  our  raw  materials,  to 
escape  the  Canadian  tariff,  and  to  have  free  course  in  the  markets 
of  the  Dominion.  In  the  prospect  of  British  tariff  reform  and 
Imperial  preferences  thej'  foresaw  the  day  when  the  products 
of  their  Canadian  mills  would  enjoy  especial  advantages  in 
British  markets." 

The  French  organ  of  ^lontreal,  the  Patrie  (Anti- Reciprocity), 
acutely  remarks: 

"It  is  possible  that  the  decision  made  by  the  American 
Senate  will  force  the  Canadian  Government  to  precipitate  a 
solution  of  the  problem.  ...  As  for  the  popular  sentiment 
about  reciprocity,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  both  countries. 
In  the  LTnited  States  the  people  are  clamoring  for  the  lowering 
of  the  tariff",  and  the  tariff  will  certainly  be  lowered,  whether 
the  treaty  of  reciprocity  triumph  or  die.  In  Canada  our  tariff 
is  necessary  for  the  promotion  of  our  industries  and  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources.  The  hope  of  lowering  the 
cost  of  living  may  seduce  us  from  the  path  of  safety,  but  the 
American  tariff  is  bound,  in  any  case,  to  be  lowered,  and  the 
American  market  will  then  be  opened  to  us.  Why  then  should 
we  purchase  by  the  sacritice  of  important  concessions,  that  which 
would  surely  come  to  us  without  our  making  any  return'.' "" — 
Translations  made  for  The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 
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NEED    OF    AN   INTERNATIONAL   POLICE 

A  STRIKING  aud  bold  proposal  is  made  by  Admiral 
Caspar  F.  Goodrich  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After  (London).  So  far,  he  asserts,  the  Tribunal  of  The 
Hague  has  had  nothing  but  a  sentimental  authority.  It  can 
recommend,  but  not  command.  The  members  discuss  dis- 
armament but  can  not  enforce  it,  and  like  any  other  tribunal  it 
needs  a  police — a  supreme  and  paramount  means  of  coercion 
and  compulsion.     The  Admiral  thinks  that  great  progress  has 


Taft  (Agent  of  the  Arbitration  Company,  to  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm) — "You'd  better  put  your  name  in  the  list  of  our  inter- 
national police.     It  doesn't  feally  mean  any  tiling." 

— Jugend  (Munich). 

already  been  made  toward  bloodless  litigation,  and  "the  refer- 
ence to  The  Hague  of  very  thorny  disputes  is  unattended  by 
the  loss  of  national  dignity."  But  yet  the  tribunal  has  no  real 
power,  he  declares: 

"Wherein  does  the  real  power  of  a  court  reside?  In  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  its  findings?  Not  at  all.  The  disap- 
pointed plaintiff,  or  the  defendant  cast  in  heavy  damages,  has 
no  holy  respect  for  either  judge,  jury,  or  statute. 

No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

"  None  the  less,  having  lost  his  case,  he  conforms  to  the  orders 
of  the  court  without  delay,  because  he  knows  that  back  of  the 
court  is  the  police  of  the  town,  or  city,  or  county,  or  State,  sup- 
ported, if  need  be,  by  the  nation's  entire  Army  and  Navy.  Re- 
sistance is  futile.  He  may  loathe  the  whole  judicial  scheme 
and  machinery,  but  he  fears  the  strong  hand  that  sustains  them 
and  makes  obedience  to  them  imperative.  Herein  is  The  Hague's 
weak  point:  it  lacks  the  means  to  enforce  its  decrees.  Conse- 
quently it  is  but  a  court  of  arbitration  pure  and  simple,  pro- 
nouncing its  verdict  on  the  subject  at  issue  only  when  the  two 
litigants  agree  in  advance  to  abide  by  that  verdict.  It  is  not 
yet  a  court  to  which  one  nation  may  apply  for  justice  against 
another  nation.  International  law  has  not  attained  the  de- 
velopment and  authority  of  statute  and  common  laAV.  Until 
it  does,  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  going  to  see  that  their  fleets 
are  powerful  and  their  armies  equipped  with  the  latest  things 
in  rifles  and  aeroplanes.  Up  to  the  present  moment  war  has 
been  almost  the  normal  state,  and  when  not  actually  engaged 
in  hostilities  the  nations  have  been  whetting  their  tomahawks 
and  casting  jealous  and  angry  eyes  on  their  neighbors  across 
the  border.  Naturally  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  abandon 
the  practise,  horrid  tho  it  be." 

The  way  to  give  "real  power"   to  The  Hague  he  outlines 

as  follows: 

"Suppose  some  strong  Government  whose  motives  are  above 
suspicion,  which  has  nothing  to  gain  by  the  new  order  of  things, 
after  recognizing  existing  boundaries  on  the  principle  of  uti 


possidetis,  and  likewise  recognizing  the  right  of  every  country 
to  regulate  its  affairs  in  its  own  fashion  within  those  boundaries, 
were  to  invite  the  other  strong  nations  to  unite  in  threatening 
to  intervene  jointly  on  the  side  of  any  Government  which  agreed 
to  submit  international  differences  to  The  Hague  should  hostili- 
ties become  imminent,  and  against  the  other  refusing  so  to 
submit  its  case?  The  Hague  tribunal  would  then  become  a  real 
court,  with  a  visible  and  overwhelming  police  to  compel  ac- 
ceptance of  its  judgments  even  against  a  party  in  absentia. 
The  matter  in  question  would  be  adjudicated  on  its  merits, 
even  if  one  party  obstinately  refused  to  appear  in  court,  and 
the  decision  would  stand." 

He  narrows  down  this  proposal  to  a  specific  compact  between 
the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  and  proposes  that — 

"The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  unite  in  announcing 
that  they  would  exert  their  joint  power  to  prevent  warfare, 
even  to  the  point  of  taking  active  sides  with  any  nation  which 
had  exprest  a  willingness,  and  against  the  nation  which  had 
refused,  to  submit  to  arbitration  any  serious  difference  arising 
between  the  two  and  not  settled  by  diplomatic  methods;  the 
latter  preferring  the  'arbitrament  of  war,'  a  specious  phrase, 
for  war  settles  nothing  but  military  superiority,  and  that  only 
for  the  time  being.  Might  prevails,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
but  mankind,  being  more  keenly  interested  in  the  victory  of 
right  than  in  the  victory  of  might,  will  sooner  or  later  cease  to 
regard  war  as  in  any  sense  a  rational  composer  of  international 
quarrels." 

IMPOSSIBILITY  OF  WAR   WITH  JAPAN 

IT  IS  A  GREAT  RELIEF  to  the  British,  as  evidenced  in 
the  tone  of  their  press  comment,  to  be  freed  of  the  possible 
obligation  to  take  sides  against  us  in  the  event  of  a  Japan- 
ese-American war.  The  revision  of  their  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Japan  provides  against  this,  as  we  noted  last  week,  by  stipulating 
that  neither  Power  need  go  to  war  with  a  Power  with  which 
it  has  a  general  arbitration  treaty.  Our  general  arbitration 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  therefore,  makes  the  British-Japanese 
alliance  null  and  void  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  This  assxires 
permanent  peace  between  Japan  and  America,  in  the  expectation 
of  editorial  observers,  for  Japan,  with  its  small  Navy,  would 
scarcely  try  conclusions  with  ours.  And  indeed,  says  a  Japanese 
writer  who  has  studied  the  situation  in  both  countries,  the  good 


HOW     TEE     PRUSSIAN      HEDGEHOG 
ARBITRATION 


RECEIVES      PRESIDENT     TAFT  S 
PROPOSAL. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


sense  of  the  American  people  is  sufficient  in  any  ease  to  insure 
peace.  But  if  we  have  peace,  no  thanks  will  be  due  the  alarmists 
who  have  been  shouting  war  so  fiercely  for  several  years,  he 
thinks.     Wars  have  sometimes  been  brought  on  by  just  such 
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THE    LOGICAL    WAY. 


— Quoted  from  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  by  the  Tokyo  Puck. 
HOW     TO     SETTLE     IT. 


perpetual  talk,  and  the  continual  prediction  of  an  American- 
Japanese  war  has  not  been  without  its  effect.  Japan  paid  no 
attention  to  Mr.  Hobson  and  his  school  of  thought  for  a  long 
time,  but  they  have  been  so  persistent  that  the  Japanese  are 
beginning  to  take  it  seriously.  This  is  at  least  what  Mr.  Zumoto, 
proprietor  of  The  Japan  Times  (Tokyo),  and  the  founder  of 
the  Oriental  Information  Agency  in  New  York,  says  in  The 
Shin  Koron,  a  Tokyo  monthly.     To  quote  this  journalist: 

"I  have  recently  spent  a  year  in  the  United  States  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  the  Oriental  Information 
Agency,  and  during  my  sojourn  there  I  utilized  every  opportunity 
to  assure  the  Americans  that  no  Japanese  was  seriously  concerned 
with  the  inflammatory  speeches  of  Mr.  Hobson  and  his  as- 
sociates. I  was  prompted  to  act  thus,  not  from  any  diplomatic 
considerations,  but  because  I  sincerely  believed  that  my  country- 
men at  homo  understood  the  true  situation  in  America.  Upon 
my  return  home,  however,  my  conviction  was  rudely  shaken. 
I  found  that  some  of  our  financiers  and  politicians  entertained 
decidedly  gloomy  views  as  to  the  future  of  our  relations  with 
America.  They  of  course  have  no  idea  of  inviting  conflict  with 
any  nation,  least  of  all  with  America,  but  they  seem  to  believe 
that  if  America  is  really  aruxious  to  create  a  canus  belli,  as  they 
think  she  is,  a  collision  between  the  two  nations  can  not  be 
averted.  My  aim  in  launching  in  New  York  a  magazine  in 
connection  with  the  Oriental  Information  Agencj',  was  to  dispel 
misunderstandings  prevailing  among  Americans  with  regard  to 
our  policies  and  intentions,  but  I  see  that  there  is  a  need  for 
missionary  work  here  at  home  in  order  to  explain  to  my  country- 
men the  real  status  of  public  opinion  in  America." 

Mr.  Zumoto  asserts  that  the  source  of  the  absurd  talk  of  an 
American-Japanese  war  is  traceable  to  the  doors  of  a  few  large 
dock-yards  in  America,  whose  proprietors  are  anxious  to  sell 
their  Government  more  warships  and  to  secure  a  subsidy  for 
the  expansion  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  To  the  sinister 
designs  concocted  by  these  interests  Mr.  Zumoto  adds  the 
unscrupulous  activities  of  "yellow"  journals.  The  "subtle 
intrigues  of  a  certain  third  Power"  are  also  named  by  the  writer 
as  the  cause  of  trouble,  altho  he  refrains  from  intimating  what 
that  third  Power  is.     He  continues: 

"In  spite  of  all  these  forces  conspiring  to  ferment  trouble  be- 
tween America  and  Japan,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Americans  are  too  sane  and  sagacious  to  be  misled  by  these 
evil-schemers.  No  nation  is  so  thoroughly  possest  of  sound 
common  sense  as  the  Americans.  They  know  that  nothing 
good  for  them  will  result  from  going  into  war  with  Japan.  In 
considering  foreign  probl(>ms  they  are  concerned  first  and  fore- 
most with  the  promotion  of  their  economic  interests.  That 
their  interests  in  Japan,  Manchuria,  and  Korea  are  not  worth 
promoting  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  they  know  as  well  as  we 
do.  The  American  traders  and  manufacturers  are  so  absorbingly 
interested  in  South  and  Central  America  that  they  do  not 
think  much  about  Oriental  trade;  while  the  average  American 
is  more  seriously  concerned  with  problems  affecting  affairs  at 
home  than  \\dth  foreign  problems.  This  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  attitude  of  the  American  public  toward  Secretary   Knox's 


proposal  for  the  neutralization  of  the  Manchurian  railways. 
Mr.  Knox  found  his  scheme  denounced  not  only  by  Russia  and 
Japan,  but  by  the  people  and  press  of  his  own  country.  Some 
of  the  American  newspapers,  by  no  means  friendly  toward 
Japan,  even  indulged  in  sarcasm  and  irony  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Knox.  Obviously  the  majority  of  the  American  people 
believe  that  the  Manchurian  game  is  not  worth  playing  at  the 
sacrifice  of  Japan's  good-will." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


AMERICA'S  GROWING   IDEALISM 

THE  "SINGLE,  vivid  impression  on  a  particular  point" 
which  Professor  L.  T.  Hobhouse,  of  London  University, 
derived  from  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States  disproves 
the  common  English  opinion  that  the  United  States  should 
"be  regarded  as  an  example  of  the  comparative  failure  of 
democracy  on  a  large  scale."  Americans,  he  tells  the  British 
in  The  Contemporary  Review  (London),  are  rousing  themselves 
against  the  "  commercial  and  material  ideals  "  they  were  once 
believed  to  worship.  "They  are  in  full  revolt  against  the 
domination  of  capital,"  however  they  may  have  been  disposed 
"twentj^  years  ago."  "Far  from  acquiescing  in  political  cor- 
ruption, they  have  become  more  acutely  sensitive  to  it  "  than 
the  English  are.  "They  scent  it  everywhere,  they  cry  out  at 
every  suspicion  of  a  new  case,  and  thej'^  will  not  acquiesce  in  any 
hushing  up."  Of  the  latest  development  which  American 
democracy  has  taken  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  matured 
in  the  last  live  or  six  years  this  eminent  sociologist  remarks: 

"How  to  make  the  great  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial 
forces  the  servants  and  not  the  masters  of  society  is  the  problem 
which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  confronts  every  modern  nation. 
But  with  us  the  problem  becomes  most  acute  on  the  side  of 
poverty.  We  are  perpetually  confronted  with  the  masses  whom 
the  machine  of  wealth  grinds  down  in  its  onward  sweep  or  tosses 
aside  into  the  rubbish  heap.  Of  the  massive  poverty,  so  con- 
spicuous here,  one  may  not  see  a  trace  in  many  weeks  of  travel 
in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  poverty  is  not 
there.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  that  it  is  there,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  there  in  such  masses  as  to  overflow  into  every  street. 

"On  landing  at  Liverpool,  a  hapless  figure  caught  my  eye,  a 
lame  man,  ill-clothed,  dirty,  untidy,  helplessness  and  hopelessness 
in  every  line  of  him.  Such  a  figure  I  had  not  seen  since  I  left 
Liverpool,  and  seeing  him  I  realized  that  I  was,  indeed,  at  home. 
Now,  such  figures  must  exist  in  America.  There  is  human 
^\Teckage  there  as  here,  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  familiar  sur- 
roundings of  daily  life.  The  utterly  forlorn  who  in  England 
are  a  regular  part  of  the  stage  furniture  whom  one  passes  as  a 
matter  of  course  every  day  on  the  way  to  business  or  pleasure, 
play  no  such  part  in  the  American  theater.  Tell  the  average 
American  of  our  Old  Age  Pension  system,  and  what  chiefly  im- 
presses him  is  not  the  novelty  and  scope  of  the  principle  involved, 
but  the  exiguous  nature  of  the  provision." 

The  great  practical  problem  of  wealth  and  its  distribution  is 
becoming  one  of  the  main  studies  in  the  great  American  universi- 
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ties  and  this  illustrates  "the  new  attitude  of  opinion,  and 
particularly  of  educated  opinion,"  in  the  Republic.  On  this 
point  the  British  metropolitan  professor  observes: 

"University  life  bids  fair  to  become  a  far  more  important 
factor  in  the  public  opinion  of  America  than  it  has  ever  been  in 
this  country.  To  find  a  parallel  to  it  we  should  have  to  go  to 
Germany.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  very  large  numbers  of 
students.  I  have  no  complete  figures,  but  four  or  five  thousand 
students  in  a  university  is  no  uncommon  number,  and  there 
are  many  universities  of  a  high  and  several  of  the  first  order  in 
the  Union.  In  a  single  State  like  Wisconsin,  with  a  small 
population,  (he  university  numbers  some  five  thousand  students, 
men  and  women.  A  great  many  of  these  are  at  work  in  the  more 
practical  and   technical  faculties,   as  those  of  agriculture  and 


material  development  and  commercial  aims  are  beginning  to 
apply  themselves  to  something  infinitely  more  worthy,  and  the 
time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  deep-seated  pride  of 
American  patriotism  will  center  not  on  vastness  of  territory 
or  on  colossal  figures  of  population,  trade,  and  commerce,  but 
on  preeminence  in  the  ways  of  social  justice  and  the  arts  of 
humane  living." 


THE     FLYING      SEASON     OF    1911. 

These  human  butterflies  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  with 
extraordinary  ease.  — Ulk  (Berlin). 

commerce.  But  the  education  in  these  faculties  is  of  a  liberal 
order.  It  stands  close  to  the  practical  career  of  the  student, 
and  at  the  same  time  broadens  his  view  of  his  work  and  acquaints 
him,  on  the  one  side,  with  the  scientific  theory  underlying  its 
technic,  on  the  other  side  with  its  economic,  social,  and  one 
may  say  its  ethical  bearings.  The  students  of  these  schools 
easily  obtain  responsible  positions  in  the  business  world,  and  I 
have  had  testimony  quite  independent  of  the  professoriate  to 
the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  university  training  in 
improving  not  merely  the  efficiency  but  the  morality  of  business." 

The  new  spirit  is  stirring  very  actively  in  the  United  States 
and  especially  toward  the  purification  of  politics,  in  spite  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  poorest  and  most  backward  of  Em-opean 
people  "who  flood  the  country  and  form  so  much  raw  material 
for  the  machine  politician"  to  "draw  this  way  or  that  at  his 
will."     This  wT-iter  observes  optimistically: 

"The  new  spirit  in  America  is  resolved  to  gain  its  end,  and  is 
setting  itself  to  the  task  with  all  the  energy  and  resourcefulness 
of  the  American  mind.  If  its  methods  are  still  experimental, 
its  meaning  and  purpose  are  not  obscure.  Americans  do  not 
use  the  term  Socialism  in  the  broad  and  general  sense  in  which 
in  this  country  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  say  that  'we 
are  aU  Socialists  now.'  They  still  conceive  Socialism  as  meaning 
revolution,  tho  they  admit  that  the  one  large  town  in  which 
Socialism  is  at  present  in  power  is  not  the  scene  of  any  very 
alarming  proceedings.  But  the  same  change  of  attitude  which 
has  come  over  England  since  the  seventies  is  effecting  itself 
in  the  United  States.  There,  as  here,  men  are  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  formulas  of  indi\ndualism,  awaking  to  the 
danger  of  commercialism,  giving  rein  to  a  new  and  enlarged 
sense  of  common  responsibility,  realizing  the  more  concrete 
meaning  of  liberty.  The  energj%  the  intelligence,  the  astounding 
practical    capacity    which    have    hitherto    been    expended    on 


THE  SAFETY   OF    AVIATION 

THE  TRAGEDIES  of  the  air  are  not  so  many  as  people- 
are  apt  to  imagine,  declares  Mr.  Claude  Grahame- White- 
in  his  book  on  "The  Aeroplane:  Past,  Present,  and 
Future."  This  gentleman  is  one  of  the  leading  English  airmen 
and  has  a  workshop  and  an  aerodrome  at  Hendon,  near  London, 
where  he  recently  demonstrated  to  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  thirty  other  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  how  • 
rapidlj',  safely,  and  easily  an  airship  maj^  be  handled.  The 
safety  of  sky-sailing  is,  in  fact,  an  article  of  Mr.  Grahame- 
White's  creed.  Altho  there  are  some  700  air-pilots  in  the 
world,  he  tells  us,  who  fly  some  729  machines,  fewer  accidents 
have  happened  to  airmen  than  to  mountain-climbers.  In  a 
little  more  than  two  years  ending  February  9,  1911,  there 
were  only  34  aeroplane  fatalities,  but  90  people  were  killed  and 
80  injured  in  mountain-climbing  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  January  1,  1911.  What  is  necessary  to  make  aero- 
planing  safe  and  easj'  is  caution,  with  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions. Half  the  accidents  dm-ing  the  past  two  years,  he  tells 
us,  could  have  been  avoided  had  the  machines  been  slightly 
improved  in  certain  points  of  construction.  Even  in  case  of 
a  machine's  collapse  many  an  airman  would  have  escaped  with 
his  life  if  he  had  been  seated  in  a  properly  designed  body,  with 
something  to  hang  on  to,  with  the  engines  in  front,  wth  plenty 
of  woodwork  to  break  a  fall  by  crumpling  up.  As  to  the 
causes  of  the  thirty-four  accidents  mentioned  above,  he  gives- 
the  following  table: 

Cause  No.  of  Accidents 

Breakage  of  some  portion  of  machine 11 

Pilot's  loss  of  control 8 

Failure  of  controlling  mechanism 3 

Machine  rendered  uncontrollable  by  wind  gusts 4 

Accidents  while  on  ground 4 

Failure  of  motor 1 

Illness  of  pilot  while  flying 2 

Unknown  causes 1 

The  last  chapter  of  the  work  is  written  by  the  eminent  air- 
man Mr.  Paulhan,  who  speaks  very  optimistically  of  the  future 
airship,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  rich  man's  automobile. 
This  writer  thinks  that  when  the  airship  can  move  at  the  rate 
of  150  miles  an  hour,  "it  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  any  high  wind 
or  storm."     He  adds: 

"I  foresee  that  such  a  perfected  aircraft  will  have  a  closed 
and  very  carefully  suspended  body,  so  that  the  travelers  in 
it  may  be  protected  from  the  rush  of  the  Avind,  and  may  also 
be  free  from  any  shock  or  vibration  when  the  machine  starts 
or  finishes  a  flight. 

"Undoubtedly,  too,  the  rich  man's  aeroplane  will  be  nicely 
lighted,  so  that  when  he  makes  a  night  flight — such  flights  will 
become  common  in  the  future — he  -wall  be  able  to  see  to  read.- 

"More  important  still,  perhaps,  will  be  the  means  taken  to 
pro\ide  for  the  comfort  of  passengers  in  the  way  of  heating- 
aeroplanes. 

"It  is  very  cold  work  rushing  through  the  air  at  a  high  speed- 
Therefore  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  bodies  of  the  perfected 
aeroplanes,  such  as  I  am  describing,  will  be  very  carefuUv 
heated  by  artificial  means." 

Nor  would  the  aviator  be  in  very  much  danger  in  war.  An 
aeroplane,  we  are  told,  can  reach  the  height  of  three  thousand 
feet  in  a  few  minutes,  and  keep  up  an  average  speed  of  from 
forty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour.  This  writer  does  not  think  that 
an  aviator  in  war  would  be  much  in  danger  of  being  hit  under 
these  circumstances. 


THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  GATES 

GATES  AS  TALL  as  a  nino-story  biiilclin{>;  and  so  thick 
that  they  boar  a  concrete  foot-walk  on  their  upper 
edge;  gates  that  weigh  7(K)  tons  apiece  and  swing  on 
liinges  with  pins  of  nickel  steel  ten  inches  thick;  forty-six  of 
such  gates,  costing  over  five  million  dollars,  weighing  altogether 
sixty  thousand  tons,  and  capable  of  making  a  tower  a  mile  and 


Courtesy  of  "The  American  Machinist,"  New  York. 

PART     OF     ONK     GATE     AT     I'ANAMA. 

Lower  third  and  middle  third  of  one  loaf  of  a  seven ty-sevcn-foot 
Panama  Canal  lock-gate. 

a  quarter  high,  if  skilfully  piled — such  are  the  monsters  that 
American  engineers  are  preparing  to  hang  in  the  Panama 
locks,  so  well  and  accurately  that  they  wiU  open  at  a  touch 
to  welcome  the  world's  commerce,  writes  an  editorial  cor- 
respondent of  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  July  13): 

"At  first  glance  the  building  of  these  gates  may  be  looked 
upon  as  mc^rely  a  structural-steel  job,  like  bridge- 
building  or  fabricating  and  erecting  the  steel  : 
frame  of  a  huge  building.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  From  the  fact  that  these  gates  are  mov- 
ing members  and  that  they  must  fit  to  make 
reasonably  water-tight  joints,  a  greater  degree  of 
accuracy  is  required  than  is  called  for  by  the  ordi- 
nary bridge-building  job.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  lower  half  of  each  gate  must 
be  water-tight  to  form  th(!  air-chamber,  puts  part 
of  the  work  of  framing  and  sheeting  in  the  class 
of  ship-building  rather  than  ordinary  structural 
work.  Thus  we  find  a  great  deal  of  machine- 
work  being  done  in  finishing  the  girders  and 
frames  for  these  gates;  in  fact  a  number  of  ma- 
chine-tools w(!re  installed  especially  for  this  job. 
To  show  still  further  the  likeness  to  a  ship- 
building job,  there  will  be  millions  of  feet  of  calk- 
ing to  mak(i  the  air-chambers  water-tight  and  at 
some  points,  particularly  the  entls  of  tlu;  girders, 
sheets  of  canvas  soaked  in  red  lead  paint  are  being 
inserted  between  the  plates  to  act  as  water-stops. 
Furlherm()r(\  each  gate  is  divided  by  means  of 
verti(fal  bulkheads  into  six  scries  of  compartments. 
These  compartments  are  connected  by  means  of 
water-tight  bulkheads,  and  one  compartment  is 
connected  with  the  top  of  the  leaf  by  a  man 
shaft,  thus  permitting  of  inspection  at  any  time. 

"To  remove  any  leakage  which  may  enter  the 


air-chambers  or  to  dewater  in  case  a  chamber  should  he  flooded, 
a  centrifugal  pumping-system  is  to  be  installed 

"As  further  interesting  mechanical  details,  the  hand  railings 
at  the  top  of  (!ach  leaf  are  provided  with  mechanism  whereby 
they  can  be  collapsed  and  laid  down  against  the  sides.  This 
is  to  permit  a  tow-line  to  be  carried  across  the  top  of  the  gates 
and  dragged  then^on. 

"A  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  specifications  and  contract 
dealing  with  the  mechanical  details  are  of  interest.  The  con- 
tract is  based  on  a  pound  price,  namely,  3.785  cents  per  pound 
for  structural  steel  erected,  and  2.62  cents  per  pound  for 
structural  steel  not  erected.  All  material  after  it  is  finished 
and  ready  either  for  shipment  to  Panama  or  for  temporary 
erection  at  Pittsburg  is  carefully  weighed  by  Government  in- 
spectors. If  the  final  weight  exceeds  the  computed  weight  by 
a  percentage  greater  than  [specified]  factors,  the  excess  is  not 
to  be  paid  for 

' '  From  the  necessity  of  preventing  rusting  as  much  as  possible 
the  specifications  call  for  the  removal  of  all  rust  and  miU  scale 
by  sand-blasting  or  by  wire-brushing  for  surfaces  that  are  to 
be  in  contact  after  riveting,  for  the  removal  of  all  grease  by 
means  of  gasoline  or  other  fluid,  and  the  applying  of  a  fiirst 
coat  of  paint  immediately  after  the  cleansing  has  been  finished 
and  before  any  oxidation  has  taken  place.  In  order  to  hasten 
the  work,  pickling  is  also  being  used  for  parts  that  are  not  in 
any  way  assembled  before  shipping." 


WHEN    SLEEP    SPELLS    DANGER 

THAT  EXCESS  of  sleep  may  be  a  symptom  of  serious 
— even  of  fatal — disease  has  become  familiar  to  the 
public  in  press  descriptions  of  the  "sleeping-sickness" 
or  African  lethargy  and  of  the  medical  study  of  its  causes  and 
cure.  The  African  sleeping-sickness,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  only  malady  of  this  kind.  A  contributor  to  Cosmos  (Paris, 
June  3)  tells  us  of  numerous  cases  where  what  he  calls  "hyper- 
somnia," or  excessive  sleep,  is  present.  And  first  he  notes  that 
mere  excessive  sleepiness^tendency  to  go  to  sleep — -is  not  the 
same  thing.  This  latter  symptom,  which  accompanies  many 
forms  of  brain  affection,  often  interferes  with  real  reparative 
sleep,  the  sleepy  person  being  in  a  continual  light  doze  or  in  a 
state  between  sleeping  and  waking.  Real  hypersomnia  is  a 
different  thing.     We  read  in  substance: 

"Simple    hypersomnia    is    characterized    by    the    fact    that 
patients  suffering  from  it  are  not  only  sleepy,  but  the  period  of 
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LAUNCHING    THE    HYDRO-AEROPLANE. 


RISING    FROM    THE    WATER. 


their  sleep  is  clearly  increased.  In  view  of  the  reparative  part 
played  by  normal  sleep,  it  might  be  supposed  that  exaggerated 
sleep  would  not  be  inconvenient.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  hypersomnia  is  accompanied  by  notable  fatigue. 
Recent  investigations  lead  to  the  belief  that  these  states  of  sleep 
are  not  the  effect  of  a  neurosis,  but  the  symptoms  of  very  different 
maladies. 

"Besides  the  affections  that  attack  the  central  nervous  system, 
a  whole  series  of  maladies  may  give  rise  to  paroxysmal  sleep,  and 
more  particularly  those  that  affect  the  glands. 

"It  is  failure  of  the  renal,  hepatic,  thyroid,  and  hypophysial 
glands  that  most  often  act  on  the  hypnic  function  in  such 
fashion  as  to  produce  narcolepsy. 

"The  approach  of  this  kind  of  sleep  is  more  or  less  brutal, 
preceded  by  spasms  and 
by  a  sense  of  lightness  in 
the  brain.  The  eyeballs 
seem  heavy,  the  eyes  prick 
—  in  short,  the  subject 
feels,  in  an  exaggerated 
form,  all  the  sensations 
that  announce  Ij  the  ap- 
proach of  normal  sleep.  If 
he  is  walking,  his  legs  seem 
to  grow  heavy  and  his 
progress  becomes  uncer- 
tain; he  has  scarcely 
seated  himself  when  he  is 
sound  asleep.  Very  gener- 
ally this  paroxysmal  sleep 
attacks  a  subject  while  he 
is  resting,  or  even  when 
he  is  actively  occupied; 
and  the  cases  in  which  the 
patient  falls  asleep  in  the 
course  of  mental  work  or 
during  a  meal  are  ex- 
tremely frequent.  Most 
generally  he  tries  to  resist, 
and  to  this  end  he  employs 
different  means  of  defense, 
of  which  the  most  active 
consists  in  standing  up  or 
in  walking  about. 

"During  the  sleep  the 
mind  is  clouded  more  or  less  completely.  Sometimes  the  lack'of 
consciousness  is  absolute,  sometimes  it  is  less  profound  and  still 
permits  of  certain  elementary  and  automatic  mental  processes, 
betraying  themselves  to  the  observer  by  confused  gestures  and 
words,  sometimes  by  somnambulism. 

"  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  wakening  takes  place  almost  always 
spontaneously,  without  the  possibility  of  any  exterior  impres- 
sions reaching  the  subject's  mind;  and  it  is  impossible,  in  most 
cases,  to  get  at  the  provoking  cause  of  the  awakening.  Sleep 
and  waking  seem  regulated  by  a  certain  rhythm,  and  very  fre- 
quently the  crises  of  sleep  come  on  at  the  same  hour  and  last 
for  equal  periods.  And  the  patient  whose  first  attack  lasts  an 
hour  may  be  practically  certain  that  future  attacks  mil  be  of 
about  this  length. 

"Such  are  the  essential  and  fundamental  characteristics  of 
narcolepsy.  The  most  frequent  cause,  as  we  have  said  above, 
is  disease  of  the  glands.  Those  who  are  being  poisoned  by 
changes  in  the  liver  or  the  kidneys  are  particularly  exposed  to 
it;  the  same  is  true  of  those  having  diseases  of  the  hypophysis 
or  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Obesity  may  also  be  a  predisposing 
cause." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  DUCK-MAN 

To  BE  A  BIRD-MAN  of  any  kind  is  commonly  ac- 
counted exciting  enough,  but  to  be  a  duck-man,  Glenn 
H.  Curtiss  assures  us,  is  the  most  fascinating  sport  of 
all.  Mr.  Curtiss'  new  hydro-aeroplane,  which  he  describes  in 
Country  Life  in  America  (New  York,  July  15),  represents,  he 
tells  us,  one  of  the  longest  and  most  important  strides  in  avia- 
tion. It  opens  up  a  new  field  of  usefulness  for  the  aeroplane, 
wondrous  in  its  possibilities  and  undreamed  of  a  year  ago.  It 
"robs  aviation  of  half  its  dangers"  and  adds  to  its  pleasure  a 
hundredfold.     As  an  engine  of.  warfare  it  greatly  widens  the 

scope  of  the  aeroplane's 
utility  and  makes  possible 
its  adoption  by  the  navies 
of  the  world.     We  read: 

"The  hydro-aeroplane 
can  fly  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
skim  the  water  at  fifty 
miles,  and  run  over  the 
earth  at  thirty-five  miles. 
It  marks  the  conquest 
of  three  elements  —  air, 
water,  and  earth.  Driven 
over  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  new  machine 
can  pass  the  fastest  motor- 
boat  ever  built,  and  will 
respond  to  its  rudder  more 
quickly  than  any  water- 
craft  afloat.  Its  appeal 
will  be  as  strong  to  the 
aquatic  as  to  the  aerial 
enthusiast. 

' '  Flying  an  aeroplane 
is  thrilling  sport,  but  fly- 
ing a  hydro-aeroplane  is 
something  to  arouse  the 
jaded  senses  of  the  most 
blase.  It  fascinates,  ex- 
hilarates, vivifies. 
"Fear,  the  one  thing  that  has  laid  a  restraining  hand  on  the 
sleeve  of  many  a  man  eager  to  fly,  need  no  longer  be  a  hindrance 
to  the  progress  of  the  aeroplane's  popularity.  The  timid  may 
become  successful  aviators  as  well  as  the  venturesome,  the  man 
of  business  as  well  as  the  practical  mechanic. 

"Whether  soaring  above  land  or  sea,  the  operator  of  a, hydro- 
aeroplane may  always  feel  sure  of  a  safe  landing.  If  there  be 
no  land  suitable  for  alighting  upon,  there  must  be  water.  Either 
will  do  for  the  hydro-aeroplane. 

"The  mobile  character  of  this  new  craft  of  the  air  will  make 
it  the  safest  and  most  popular  of  all  aeroplanes.  It  makes 
long,  over-water  flights  possible — flights  that  may  be  stretched 
from  time  to  time  until  even  the  broadest  ocean  will  eventually 
be  spanned  and  continents  brought  closer  together. 

"These  things  the  average  man  does  not  appreciate  to-day, 
yet  they  are  well  within  the  range  of  possibihty.  As  a  people  we 
are  prone  to  accept,  in  this  day  of  wonderful  progress  in  inven- 
tion, those  things  that  add  most  to  our  comfort  and  pleasure 
without  halting  to  wonder  at  them.  The  aeroplane,  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  man,  has  thus  been  'adopted'  without 
fuss  or  feathers  and  is  fast  being  adapted  to  our  ever3'-day  needs. 


IE         TRIAD         PASSING    FROM     WATER    TO    LAND. 

It  is  equally  at  home  ashore,  afloat,  or  aloft. 
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DROPPINO     DOWN    TO    THE    SURFACE    AUAIN. 


THE     FINISH. 


The  hydro-aeroplane,  the  latest  development  of  aviation,  is  still 
so  new  to  the  world  that  it  is  a  curiosity,  but  it  too  will  quickly 
find  its  field  of  usefulness — more  quickly,  indeed,  than  did  its 
predecessor.  Its  field  will  be  broader  because  of  its  mobility, 
and  I  believe  it  will  give  fresh  impetus  to  the  art  of  aviation." 

After  describing  the  steps  that  led  him  to  the  building  and 
successful  trial  of  this  new  machine,  which  consists  simply  of 
an  aeroplane  fitted  with  fixt  pontoons  so  that  it  will  float  on 
the  water,  Mr.  Curtiss  tells  us  that  he  found  it  well  adapted  to 
passenger-carrying.  With  the  addition  of  plane  surface  it 
shows  remarkable  lifting-power  and  great  steadiness  in  the  air. 
He  found  it  easier  and  safer  to  use  the  hydro-aeroplane  in 
passenger-carrying  excursions  than  the  standard  aeroplane,  and 
it  was  far  more  popular.     He  goes  on: 

"I  will  confess  that  I  got  more  pleasure  out  of  flying  the 
new  machine  over  water  than  I  ever  got  out  of  the  aeroplane 
over  land.  I  had  given  up  exhibition-flying  som(>  time  before 
going  to  San  Diego,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  fly  only 
when  it  was  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  development-work. 
The  hydro-aeroplane's  success  rather  weakened  that  resolution, 
however,  and  I  found  myself  forming  a  decided  preference  for 
the  water-flights. 

"  It  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  of  flight  by  a  hydro- 
aeroplane that  the  danger 
of  aerial  navigation  is 
greatly  lessened.  Itdoesn't 
require  an  expert  aviator 
to  determine  that 

"A  few  days  later  we 
afflxt  wheels  to  the  hydro- 
aeroplane, in  addition  to 
the  hydro-surfaces,  and 
successfully  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  start  from 
the  land  and  alight  on  the 
water,  or  to  reverse  the 
operation,  arise  from  the 
water  and  alight  on  the 
land.  It  was  then  that  it 
became  known  as  The 
Triad,  having  conquered 
air,  land,  and  water. 

"A  great  field  is  open 
to  the  hydro-aeroplane, 
or  triad,  as  it  will  very 
likely  be  called.  It  may 
(compete  with  motor-boats 
as  a  water-craft,  or  in  the 
air  with  the  fastest  aero- 
plane. It  can  start  from 
the  land  on  its  wheels, 
and  thus  launch  itself  on 
the  water  where  there  is 
lack  of  room  for  rising 
from  the  land.  Likewise 
it  can  h?  run  out  of  the  water  and  up  on  the  beach  on  its  wheels. 

"Its  double  qualities  as  a  water-  and  air-crafi  make  possible 
flights  that  would  not  be  attempted  by  the  aeroplane,  and  its 
appeal  will  be  particularly  strong  to  those  who  live  along  our 
great  rivers,  lakes,  or  sounds.  The  lack  of  wide  stretches  of 
open  and  level  country  for  the  beginner  to  make  practise  flights 
with  safety  in  an  aeroplane,  has  discouraged  its  more  rapid 
development. 


"These  objections  do  not  hold  against  the  hydro-aeroplane. 
It  will  be  safer  for  the  amateur  to  make  practise  flights  from 
the  water — safer  for  the  machine  and  safer  for  the  aviator. 
Every  large  body  of  water  offers  ideal  conditions  for  the  man 
owning  a  hydro-aeroplane. 

"A  flight  to  Albany  up  the  Hudson,  or  over  Long  Island 
Sound  and  across  country  to  Newport,  will  soon  be  a  favorite 
jaunt  of  the  country  gentleman  owning  a  hydro-aeroplane. 
There  will  be  none  of  the  unpleasant  features  of  a  trip  by  rail 
to  near-by  summer  resorts — no  dust,  no  crowding,  and  no 
waiting  for  trains.  It  will  be  simply  a  matter  of  rolling  the 
hydro-aeroplane  out  of  the  hangar,  launching  it  from  the  earth 
or  from  the  water,  and  rising  high  or  sailing  low  over  land  or 
sea,  breathing  the  fresh  air  that  rejuvenates,  and  viewing  the 
landscape  with  an  interest  and  appreciation  that  come  from 
no  other  sport  on  earth." 


C 


THE  SALE  OF   CHINESE   HAIR 

OMMENTING  on  an  article  about  the  sale  of  false  hair, 
especially  from  Chinese  sources,  recently  quoted  in  our 
columns,  a  writer  in  the  iManila  Bulletin  (Manila,  P.  I.) 


takes    occasion    to   calm   the 
may  be    anxious    to    add    to 
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Curtiss  iiiid  liis  liydro-acroplane  being  hoisted  to  the  deck  of  the  Pennsylvania 
after  flying  swiftly  across  the  bay  and  ahghting  gently  alongside. 


fears  of  such  of  its  readers  as 
their  natural  supply  of  hirsute 
adornment.  ]Much  less 
hair  is  exported  from 
Cliina,  we  are  told,  than 
is  generally  supposed. 
Even  the  queues  that  have 
been  disposed  of  in  the 
recent  queue-cutting  cam- 
paign in  China,  at  least 
in  Hongkong,  where  most 
of  the  queue-cutting  has 
been  done,  have  not  been 
sold.  In  addition  the  re- 
port that  the  queues  of 
the  dead  are  sold  in  the 
market  is  not  only  untrue 
of  the  trade  but  is  incon- 
sistent with  Chinese  views 
of  the  dead  and  with 
Chinese  thought.  We 
read  further: 

"In  this  connection  the 
report  of  Consul-General 
CJeorge  E.  Anderson,  of 
Hongkong,  relative  to  the 
trade  in  human  hair,  will 
prove  of  special  interest. 
Consul  Anderson  says: 
"  '  There  is  considerable  misapprehension  in  America  and  Europe 
as  to  the  human-hair  trade  in  China.  The  trade  has  increased 
immensely  in  the  past  few  years,  altho  it  appears  to  have  reached 
a  turning-point.  Its  growth  in  Hongkong  has  been  little  short 
of  phenomenal.  In  15)07  the  exports  of  human  hair  from 
Hongkong  to  the  Unitetl  States  were  valued  at  S41.8S0:  in  1908 
the  value  had  increased  to  S92.209;  in  1909  the  sales  reached 
S3?7,o')9;  in  1910  the  shipments  were  valued  at  $695,137  gold 
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and  amounted  in  weight  to  576,119  pounds.     Total  shipments  "The  process  is  not  as  yet  made  public,  but  a  number  of 

to  all  countries  were  of  course  much  larger,  probably  aggregating  samples  of  the  artificial  marble  were  shown.  It  is  stated  to  be 
1,300,000  pounds  valued  at  .fl,000,.500  gold.  Nevertheless  the  extremely  hard,  much  more  so  than  ordinary  marble.  The 
value  per  pound  of  the  hair  being  shipped  from  Hongkong  at       material  can  be  also  molded  in  any  shape  so  as  to  make  various 

kinds  of  insulators.  The  inventor  is  working  on  a  very  small 
scale  at  present,  but  hopes  to  bring  out  the  process  on  a  com- 
mercial basis." 


.1 


A     COLLECTION     OF     ANTEDILUVIAN     REI'TII.KS. 

present  (January,  1911)  is  substantially  half  what  it  was  a  year 
ago.  The  trade  has  assumed  immense  proportions,  but  the 
shipments  have  been  so  large  that  the  market  in  Paris,  London. 
Vienna.  New  York,  and  other  centers  is  glutted  so  far  as  raw 
hair  is  concerned.  The  trade  out  of  Hongkong  is  changing  and 
much  of  the  hair  that  formerly  went  out  in  the  "raw"  or  un- 
worked  state  is  now  going  out  in  the  shape  of  finished  hair. 

"'Several  establishments  for  working  with  hair  have  been 
inaugurated,  but  the  principal  one  has  been  opened  by  an 
American  hair  expert.  This  factory  has  been  employing  about 
600  men,  women,  and  children  for  some  time,  and  its  output 
is  just  arriving  in  the  foreign  markets.  Much  of  the  product 
is  sent  to  Paris,  and,  so  far  as  appearances  and  reports  go,  is 
exported  from  there  to  the  United  States  as  French  hair. 

"'  The  origin  of  the  hair  shipped  from  Hongkong,  and  indeed 
from  all  China  so  far  as  information  can  be  secured  from  the 
best  sources  here,  is  vastly  different  from  that  indicated  by  many 
stories  published  broadcast  the  world  over.  .  .  .  The  hair  shipped 
abroad  from  the  Empire  is  combings  from  well-to-do  people, 
mostly  women.  A  Chinese  maid  in  dressing  her  mistress's  hair 
simply  saves  and  sells  to  a  barber  the  combings  that  were 
formerly  thrown  away.  Barbers  also  obtain  considerable  hair 
from  plying  their  trade.  The  vast  mass  of  the  hair  shipped 
abroad  and  invoiced  for  the  United  States  is  in  the  shape  of 
little  wads  or  twistings.  Seldom  if  ever  are  full  heads  of  hair 
taken,  nor  are  queues  used.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  facts  of 
the  trade  that  altho  thousands  of  queues  have  been  cut  in 
Hongkong  in  the  past  several  months — some  1.5,000  is  the 
report — the  hair  has  not  been  sold.'  " 


ARTIFICIAL  MARBLE  FROM  CINDERS— The  invention 
in  Berlin  of  an  excellent  artificial  marble  made  from  furnace- 
cinders  is  reported  in  The  Electrical  Review  and  Western  Elec- 
trician (Chicago,  July  1).  A  suitable  cement  is  added  with 
coloring  matter,  so  that  slabs  are  produced  which  ^vill  serve 
for  instrument  bases  or  switchboard  panels  at  a  low  expense. 
The  cement  does  not  contain  resinous  matter  such  as  varnish, 
nor  asbestos.     We  read: 


AN   ANTEDILUVIAN   ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDEN 

EXTINCT  MONSTERS,  done  in  plaster,  often  excite  the 
wonder  of  visitors  to  our  great  museums  of  natural 
history.  They  seem  especially  remarkable  surrounded, 
as  they  usually  are,  by  the  museum  furniture  that  would  not 
survive  five  minutes  if  the  monsters  were  alive.  Much  more 
natural  and  lifelike  are  the  groups  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals 
arranged  amid  painted  and  built-up  scenery  in  imitation  of 
their  native  haunts.  Some  of  these  rise  almost  to  the  dignity 
of  works  of  art.  It  has  been  reserved  for  Carl  Hagenbeek,  the 
founder  of  the  famous  animal-park  at  Stellingen,  near  Hamburg, 
to  combine  these  two  methods  of  representation  and  display 
life-size  restorations  of  prehistoric  creatures  in  the  open, 
surrounded  by  natural  scenery.  Says  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz, 
who  describes  this  wonderful  antediluvian  garden  in  Knowledge 
(London,  July): 

"These  antediluvian  cement  models,  made  in  artistic  perfec- 
tion by  the  well-known  animal  sculptor,  Mr.  J.  Pallenberg, 
have  been  arranged  in  an  impressive  group  round  the  shores  of 
a  beautiful  Uttle  lake  encompassed  by  abundant  vegetation. 
Most  of  them  are  seen  standing  by  the  water's  edge  amidst  the 
shrubs  and  trees,  while  huge  crocodiles  and  weird  creatures 
emerge  from  the  lake  itself.  Scenes  of  battle  between  these 
monsters  of  bygone  ages  lend  additional  realism  to  their 
appearance. 

"Every  care  was  taken  to  investigate  most  conscientiously 
all  the  bone  finds  and  fossil  imprints  housed  in  the  foremost 
museums  of  the  world,  especially  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  Each  model  was  submitted  to  the  leading 
authorities  in  the  .science  of  paleontology  who,  wherever 
necessary,  suggested  such  alterations  as  might  produce  a  perfect 
agreement  with  scientific  data. 

"A  fascinating  scene  of  battle  offers  itself  to  the  observer's 
eye   as   he   reaches   the   bridge   crossing   the  lake.     A   monster 


THE    DIPLODOCUS. 

This  giant  measured  some  gixty-flve  feet  in  length. 

called  Ceratosaurus,  which  could  be  described  as  a  crocodile 
with  huge  kangaroo-like  hind-legs  and  tail,  is  seen  assailing 
another  beast  of  the  reptile  class,  the  Slegosaurus,  which,  the 
protected  by  a  double  row  of  plates  or  spines  up  to  a  yard  in 
length  down  the  center  of  its  back,  and  by  spikes  upon  its  tail. 
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is  likely  to  have  been  too  clumsy  in  the  long  run  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  its  more  agile,  tho  considerably  smaller,  enemy. 

"A  short  way  off  is  seem  an  even  much  larger  giant,  called 
BrontosauruH,  who  has  already  su(!cumbed  in  th(>  struggle  for  life. 

"An  Allo.saurus,  likewise  a  huge  lizard   of   the  same  family 


species  whose   skull  alone  measured  one  and  a  half  meters   in 

length 

"Even  a  fossil  insect,  viz.,  a  giant  dragon-fly  of  upward  of 
two  feet  wing  expanse,  is  represented  at  the  Stellingen  Park. 
"Elaborate  plans  have  been   made   for  extending  this  ante- 
diluvian 'Zoo'  by  the  addition  of  a  num- 
ber of  new  specimens  belonging  to  all  the 
known  extinct  animal  families." 


RHINOCEROS    SAUKIANS. 


•of  monsters,  is  gluttonously  devouring  the  remains  of  his  luckless 
herbivorous  fellow,  wTio  apparently  was  quite  unfitted  for  any 
serious  struggle.  The  triumphant  dinosaur  with  its  huge  head 
and  large  pointed  teeth — ^as  evidenced  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  its  remains  have  been  found — was  one  of  the  rulers 
of  those  times,  and  thanks  to  its  enormous  fore-claws,  so  well 
adapted  for  lacerating,  its  powerful  long  hind-legs,  so  admirably 
suited  for  jumping,  was  excellently  fitted  to  play  a  domineering 
part.  The  dinosaurs,  generally  speaking,  constituted  a  family 
of  land-dwelling  reptiles  with  an  astounding  abundance  of  forms 
which  are  the  more  remarkable  as  the  structure  of  their  skeletons 
gives  evidence  of  a  continuous  transition  to  the  bird  class  of 
animals." 

Among  other  animals  in  this  remarkable  collection  are  the 
great  Iguanodon,  25  feet  high,  with  its  erect,  bird-like  gait  and 
bulky  tail;  our  old  friend  the  Diplodocus,  the  huge  fossil  lizards 
Ichthyosaurus  and  PlesiosaurUs,  plentifully  pictured  in  the 
text-books  of  geology,  and  many  primitive  birds. 
We  read  again: 

"Between  the  place  where  the  lyiianodon  stands, 
and  that  reserved  for  its  fellow,  the  Diplodocus, 
visitors  can  watch  a  charming  idyl  of  ten  million 
years  ago.  A  family  of  'rhinoceros  Saurians'  {Tri- 
ceralops)  has  come  to  the  lake,  and  the  father 
lustily  disports  himself  in  the  water  from  which 
only  his  head  and  shoulders  are  seen  to  emerge, 
while  the  mother  with  he>r  little  one  still  lingers 
at  the  water's  edge.  Apart  from  the  thick  lizard 
tail,  characterizing  them  as  reptiles,  these  strange 
animals  strikingly  remind  us  in  general  appear- 
ance of  the  rhinoceros  of  our  day.  The  Tricer- 
atops  had  three  horns,  a  beak  like  a  bird  of  prey, 
and  a  broad-toothed  frill  surrounding  its  neck.  .  .   . 

"Quite  a  number  of  primitive  birds  {Archaeop- 
tcryx),  which  are  still  closely  related  to  the  rep- 
tile class,  are  seen  roosting  here  and  there  on  the 
rocks  and  at  the  water's  edge.  The  birds  are 
characterized  by  a  long  tail,  consisting  of  vertebrae 
to  which  the  larg(>  steering-feathers  are  fastened 
in  a  row  on  either  side.  The  wing  comprizes  three 
well-developed  fingers,  while  some  real  beveled 
teeth  are  still  found  at  the  edges  of  the  jaws. 
Remains  and  imprints  of  Archaeoplvryx  have  been 
unearthed  at  Solenhof,  Germany,  in  the  litho- 
graphic slate  of  the  Jura  formation.  From  the 
middle  of  the  lake  is  seen  to  emerge  the  mighty  head  of  a 
batrachian,  called  M aslodonsaurus,  which  was  a  member  of  a 
family  common  to  the  coal  and  trias  formations.  While  the 
largest  amphibia  of  our  day  hardly  reach  one  and  a  half  meters 
length,    these  antediluvian  ancestors  of  theirs  comprized  some 


DENSE  AIR  FOR  HUGE  FLIERS— That 
the  great  pterodactyls  and  other  huge 
flying  creatures  of  past  geologic  ages 
could  not  have  flown  in  air  of  the  present 
density  is  asserted  by  a  French  geolo- 
gist. The  density  of  the  atmosphere 
must  have  been  greater  in  those  days, 
and  possibly  a  study  of  the  conditions 
of  flight  and  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
these  big  flying  creatures  may  enable  us 
to  follow  the  variations  of  atmospheric 
pres.sure  from  one  geologic  epoch  to 
another.  We  read  in  the  Revue  Scien- 
tijique  (Paris.  June  24): 

"  Inspired  by  recent  studies  of  the  flight 
of  birds  and  insects,  made  in  connection  with  theories  of  the 
aeroplane,  a  paleontologist,  Mr.  Harle,  has  endeavored  to  see 
how  these  data  could  be  applied  to  the  flying  creatures  known 
to  exist  in  various  geologic  epochs. 

"These  studies  show  that  the  flight  of  birds  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  as  their  weight  increases.  The  size  of  creatures 
capable  of  flight  would  thus  appear  to  be  limited.  This  limit 
seems  to  be  reached,  in  present  nature,  by  the  large  birds  and 
insects  as  we  know  them.  Nevertheless,  much  larger  creatures 
once  flew.  A  reptile  of  the  Pterodactyl  group,  studied  by 
George  Eaton,  had  a  spread  of  wing  of  more  than  26  feet,  more 
than  that  of  a  Bleriot  monoplane.  It  lived  during  the  Cretaceous 
period  and  flew  90  miles  and  more  from  the  coast.  Some 
Libellulas  of  the  Carboniferous  had  nearly  a  yard  of  wing- 
spread.  To-day  it  would  be  impossible  for  these  creatures 
to  fly. 

"Their  flight,  however,  would  have  been  made  possible  by 
a  high  degree  of  density  of  the  air,  or  by  a  considerable  at- 


THE     STEGOSAURCS. 

This  creature  carried  a  double  row  of  blades  in  a  ridge  down  the  center  of  its  back. 


mospheric  pressure.  The  existence  of  these  great  flying  creatures 
during  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Carboniferous  periods  therefore 
leads  Mr.  Harle  to  suppose  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  was 
then  higher  than  it  is  now."  —  Translation  made  for  The 
LiTER.\HY  Digest. 


WAGNER'S  FEET  OF  CLAY 

FOR  NEARLY  THIRTY  years  students  of  Richard 
Wagner  have  waited  for  the  autobiography  which  he 
was  known  to  have  left  vnth  the  injunction  that  it  was 
not  to  be  published  "until  some  time  after  my  death."  Now 
that  his  widow  has  at  last  given  it  to  the  world — its  publication 
occurs  simultaneously  in  five  languages— many  of  the  re-\aewers 
are  wondering  how  he  could  have  consented  to  its  ever  seeing 
the  light.  "What  was 
his  reason,"  asks  one, 
"for  publishing  so  un- 
flattering a  portrait 
of  himself  ?  "  Another 
finds  the  answer  in  his 
"incredible  egoism" 
which  made  whatever 
he  did  seem  to  himself 
right.  "  Certainly  noth- 
ing he  ever  wrote  in 
his  voluminous  literary 
works  has  produced  in 
the  minds  of  his  readers 
so  definite  an  impres- 
sion of  meanness  and 
mightiness  as  do  these 
memoirs,"  writes  the 
re^aewer  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  who  finds 
in  this  self- depicted 
Wagner  ' '  more  of 
Mime  and  Alberich  and 
even  Fafner,  than  of 
Siegfried  or  Tristan  or 
Wotan."  Yet  "My 
Life,"  declares  this 
critic,  "notwithstand- 
ing its  revelation  of  a 
mean,  tricky,  lofty  soul, 
one  that  wavered  along 
the  scale  from  Caliban 

to  Prospero,  will  rank  among  the  great  autobiographies  of  liter- 
ature." In  other  passages  of  \a\-id  characterization  by  The 
Sun's  reviewer,  we  read: 

"His  contemporaries  have  described  Will  Shakespeare  as  a 
lovable  man,  both  merry  and  melancholy  in  his  moods.  We 
like  to  think  of  him  as  a  Hamlet  or  a  Prospero.  But  Wagner 
kept  all  that  was  great,  noble,  poetic  for  his  scores;  in  his  private 
life  he  often  behaved  like  a  malicious,  a  malignant  monkey. 
He  lied.  He  whimpered  when  he  begged,  and  he  was  always 
begging.  He  invariably  deceived  women  attracted  by  his  genius 
and  a  magnetic  personality.  And  he  abused  every  friend  he 
ever  had,  abused  them  when  living  and  after  death  in  this  book. 
A  singularly  repulsive,  fascinating  man  and  a  brave  one 

"This  little,  selfish  monster  of  genius,  sickly,  puny  in  size, 
his  mask  of  appalling  ugliness,  bow-legged  (he  wore  a  long 
cloak  to  hide  this  defect,  for,  as  he  said,  he  didn't  wish  to  be 
taken  for  a  Jew!),  with  large,  protuberant  blue  eyes,  from  which 
at  times  gleamed  the  most  extraordinary  fire;  this  stunted  man, 
hated  and  despised,  nevertheless  could  make  himself  very  at- 
tractive. He  was  full  of  fun  and  bojish  antics  to  old  age. 
P*raeger  relates  that  when  in  London  conducting  the  stodgj' 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  Wagner's  exuberance  took  the  form  of 
standing  on  his  head,  Wagner  never  grew  up;  his  was  a  case 
of  arrested  moral  development.  He  retained  the  naive  spites  and 
vanities  and  savageries  of  his  boyhood,  while  his  intellect  and 
emotional  development  had  become  those  of  a  superman 

"If  readers  of  'My  Life'  when  disgusted  by  the  pettiness 
of  the  author  would  only  recollect  that  this  pigmy  with  the  giant 


brain  gave  us  the  sublime  last  act  of  '  Gotterdammerung ' — as 
sublime  as  a  page  from  .^schylus  or  an  act  from  '  King  Lear ' ; 
gave  us  the  Shakespearian  humor,  fantasy,  and  rich  humanity 
of  'Die  Meistersinger,'  and,  finally,  the  glowing  love  poem  of 
'Tristan  and  Isolde,'  then  Wagner  the  sorely  beset  and  erring 
mortal  would  be  forgotten  in  Wagner  the  Titan.  We  smile  at 
John  Ruskin's  attempt  to  prove  that  only  a  moral  man  can 
produce  great  art.  Alas!  What  would  he  have  said  of  Richard 
Wagner?" 

Altho  "My  Life"  adds  comparatively  few  new  facts  to  what 

was      already    known. 


BEFORE    AND    AFTER 


and  ends  abruptly  with 
young  King  Ludwig's 
rescue  of  the  composer 
from  poverty  and  des- 
pair in  1864,  it  is  never- 
theless, writes  Ernest 
Newman  in  The  Fort- 
nightly Review  (Lon- 
don), "of  priceless 
value  as  a  piece  of 
psychological  self-rev- 
elation." It  was  put 
on  paper  some  time 
during  the  last  nine- 
teen years  of  Wagner's 
life,  being  taken  down 
from  his  dictation  by 
Frau  Cosima  Wagner, 
his  second  wife  who 
still  survives  him,  and 
by  his  friend  King 
Ludwig.  Under  the 
circumstances,  says 
Mr.  Newman,  one  can 
not  escape  a  sense  of 
shock  at  the  "caddish 
candor"  with  which  he 
records  damaging  de- 
tails about  the  con- 
duct of  his  first  wife, 
Minna.    We  return  for 

a  moment  to  The  Suns  critic  for  the  following  brief  summary 

of  Minna's  ignoble  but  tragic  story: 

"At  Lauchstadt  he  met  Minna  Planer,  a  pretty,  vivacious 
actress.  Wagner  was  the  musical  director  of  the  Magdeburg 
Theater  Company,  of  which  Minna  was  also  a  member.  They 
were  both  young;  they  loved,  and  oddly  enough  it  was  Richard 
who  urged  a  legitimate  union.  The  ladj^  had  been  imprudent 
so  often  that  it  did  not  occur  to  her  that  any  one  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  marry  her.  She  had  a  past;  a  daughter, 
Nathalie,  being  one  of  its  witnesses.  Wagner  knew  this.  He 
tells,  not  -nathout  a  certain  gusto,  the  sordid  story  of  her  life, 
her  early  seduction.  Why  in  the  name  of  aU  that  is  decent 
he  shoidd  dwell  upon  such  details  we  may  only  wonder.  ....... 

'He  accepted  her  doubtful  temper,  her  ignorance,  finally  her 
tippling  and  drug-eating  habits.  At  times  he  behaved  like  an 
angel  of  light.  He  forgave  so  much  that  you  wonder  that  he 
didn't  forgive  all.  Minna  was  not  a  companion  for  a  man  of 
sensitive  nerves,  as  was  Richard.  What  other  woman  would 
have  been?  And  those  critics  who  inspired  by  Baireuth  attack 
the  unfortunate  actress  should  remember  that  she  it  was  who 
washed  his  linen  in  Paris,  during  the  three  dark  years  from 
1839  to  1842;  who  cooked,  slaved,  and  saved  for  him;  who  stood 
%vith  rock-bottom  fortitude  his  terrific  outbursts,  his  peevishness, 
his  fickleness. 

"It  is  a  risky  business,  this  judging  the  respective  rights  and 
wrongs  of  a  husband  and  wife;  nevertheless  justice  should  be 
done  Minna.  He  did  not  love  her  long;  yet  such  a  dance  of 
death  did  this  self-absorbed  musician  fiddle  for  his  weary  spouse 
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The  other  members  of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  Federal  Government  are  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Charles  Moore. 

MEMBERS   OF   OUR    HIGHEST  OFFICIAL  ART  TRIBUNAL. 


that  one  reads  with  relief  of  her  death,  not  described  in  these 
memoirs.  Goethe,  the  superb  and  icy  egoist,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  broke  down  entirely  at  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Christiane  Vulpius,  an  uneducated  woman  of  intemperate  habits, 
pretty  but  of  common  birth.  Kneeling  at  her  bedside  and  seizing 
her  hands  cold  in  death,  this  so-called  impassive  poet  and 
voluptuary  cried:  'Thou  wilt  not  forsake  me!  No,  no;  thou 
must  not  forsake  me!'  And  Goethe  was  a  greater  poet  than 
Wagner  and  a  greater  man.  But  Wagner  was  only  too  glad 
to  be  relieved  of  his  matrimonial  burden.  He  was  already  the 
lover  of  his  friend's  wife." 

Of  Wagner's  financial    dealings  with  his  tradesmen  and  his 
friends  Mr.  Newman  remarks: 

"To  his  mere  tradesmen  creditors  he  hardly  seems  to  have 
given  a  thought  so  long  as  they  had  no  power  to  put  legal 
pressure  upon  him.  With  his  friends  he  was 
hardly  more  scrupulous.  He  was  far  more 
ready  to  borrow  money  from  them  than  to 
feel  permanent  gratitude  to  them  for  it.  .  .  . 
When  his  friends,  tired,  no  doubt,  of  his  per- 
petual :sponging  upon  them,  one  after  another 
declare  their  inability  to  house  him  or  lend 
him  money,  he  complains  that  'every  one 
seemed  to  have  deserted  me.'  And  in  1864 
he  l)landly  tells  us  that  he  projected  'obtain- 
ing a  divorce  from  my  wife  (Minna)  in  order 
to  contract  a  rich  marriage.'  " 

Thus  from  the  pages  of  his  autobiography, 
says  Mr.  Newman,  "the  real  Wagner  speaks 
to  us — a  Wagner  all  the  more  real  because  he 
is  quite  unconscious  of  the  kind  of  picture  he 
is  making  of  himself." 

Francis  Hackett,  writing  in  the  literary 
supplement  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  com- 
plains that  in  all  the  900  and  more  pages  of 
Wagner's  autobiography  "there  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  beauty  which  he  communicated 
through  his  music,  hardly  a  trace  of  the  spirit 
which  justified  his  existence."  To  quote 
further: 

"  With  all  the  glory  of  his  creation  absent, 
and  all  the  glory  of  his  artistic  intentions  un- 
disclosed, Wagner  is  one  of  the  meanest  and 
most  obnoxious  of  human  beings.  He  writes 
of  himself  with  the  di-sgusting  self-assertion 
of  an  Elbert  Hubbard.  He  portrays  himself 
as  a  jealous  and  unfeeling  husband,  a  thankless 
friend,  a  self-seeking  and  self-centered  neighbor.  There  is  nothing 
attractive  in  his  situation  as  a  political  e.xile,  nothing  generous  in 
his  position  as  the  lover  of  Cosima  or  the  adviser  of  Mme. 
Laussot.  Something  of  a  wolf,  something  of  a  fox,  something  of 
a  rabbit,  he  seldom  appears  as  a  humanly  attractive  man 

."Profoundly  interested  in  himself,  Wagner  has  made  'My 


Life'  an  invaluable  tho  not  an  attractive  document  of  genius. 
Exasperated,  defiant,  victorious,  he  seems  to  have  achieved  his 
development  at  the  expense  of  kindliness  and  rectitude,  to  have 
sacrifi(!ed  with  thin-lipped  meanness  almost  every  person  he 
encountered.  .  .  .  Yet  at  his  mu.sic  the  heart  stands  still.  It  is  a 
miracle.  And  with  this  miracle  in  mind,  what  of  the  wrangles 
with  Minna":"' 
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A  banker  who,  as  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts,  heads 
an  organization  wliich  is  "  practically 
tlie  clearing-house  and  exchange  of  all 
the  art  organizations  in  tho  country." 


NLY  A  FEW  decades  ago  a  visitor  from  a  thriving 
Western  community  confided  to  an  Eastern  portrait- 
painter  the  confession  that  "none  of  my  fellow  citizens 
has  a  work  of  art  worth  more  than  five  dollars,  and  if  he  has 
anything  in  color,  it's  a  ehromo."  Since  then  art  has  begun 
to  come  into  its  own  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  process,  it  seems,  has  been  peculiarly  rapid 
during  the  past  decade.  Fifteen  years  ago 
Scribner's  Magazine  took  tally  of  our  more  im- 
portant art  institutions— museums,  societies, 
schools,  etc.  In  the  current  issue  of  the  same 
magazine  William  Walton  again  calls  the  roll 
and  reports  that  a  situation  which  was  then 
merely  promising  has  now  ' '  become  phenom- 
enal." Under  the  spur  of  civic  pride,  he  tells 
us,  "art  museums,  societies,  and  schools,  gal- 
leries and  pictures  have  multiphed  greatly, 
and  the  relapses  have  been  few,  and  generallj- 
temporary."  The  largest  and  most  important 
annual  exhibitions  of  painting  and  sculpture 
"are  still  those  of  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  New  York  and  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in  Washington." 
Among  these,  says  Mr.  Walton,  "Mr.  Car- 
negie's great  institute  in  Pittsburg,  which 
opened  its  first  exhibition  in  November,  1896, 
still  retains  its  preeminence,  being  the  only 
one  international  in  scope."  As  a  practical 
proof  of  our  growing  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  art.  he  cites  the  movement  in  some 
of  our  Western  cities  to  levy  a  specific  art 
tax — not  a  tax  on  art,  but  a  tax  for  art.  Such 
a  tax  in  St.  Louis  contributes  §120,000  a  year 
to  the  support  of  the  City  Art  Museum. 

Mr.  Walton  also  reminds  us  that  since  May  17,  1910.  the  cause 
of  art  has  been  officially  recognized  by  the  Federal  Government. 
On  that  date  Congress  established  the  "Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  for  the  Federal  Government."  which  is.  in  an  official  sense, 
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the  highest  art  tribunal  in  the  United  States.  It  consists  of 
"seven  well-qualified  judges  of  the  fine  arts,"  appointed  by 
the  President  to  serve  four  years  each  and  until  their  successors 
are  appointed.  Its  general  duties  are  to  "advise  generally  upon 
questions  of  art  Avhen  required  to  do  so  by  the  President,  or 
by  any  committee  of  either  House  of  Congress,"  and  its  special 
functions  are  to  act  as  an  art  commission  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  advise  upon  the  selection  and  location  of 
statues,  fountains,  monuments,  and  other  public  works  of  art 
erected  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States. 

Next  in  rank  to  this  Federal  Commission,  says  Mr.  Walton, 
"comes  probably  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  the  head- 
quarters of  which  are  also  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  which  is 
practically  the  clearing-house  and  exchange  of  all  the  art 
organizations  in  the  country,  a  general  bureau  of  information 
charged  with  the  general  ftirtherance  of  the  art  interests." 
The  American  Federation  of  Arts  was  formed  at  a  convention 
held  in  Washington  in  May,  1909,  at  which  over  eighty  art 
societies  and  institutions  were  represented,  and  its  formation  is 
regarded  by  many  as  "the  most  important  event  in  the  art 
life  of  the  United  States  within  the  last  three  years."  * 

Turning  to  the  testimony  afforded  by  statistics,  we  read: 

''The  American  Art  Annual  for  1910-11  enumerates  944  art 
museums,  art  societies,  and  art  schools,  as  against  403  in  1907. 
Thfe  volume  gives  a  brief  account  of  280  museums  and  art 
societies  in  the  United  States,  a  list  of  102  art  schools  with  a 
total  registration  of  31,700,  and  a  list  tabulating  the  answers 
received  from  170  colleges  and  universities  maintaining  courses 
in  the  history  of  art  and  giving  5,877  as  the  number  of  students 
receiving  instructions  in  this  course  and  7,751  as  the  number 
who  had  worked  in  the  studios.  Of  the  art  schools,  the  records 
show  57  as  strictly  professional,  giving  instruction  in  drawing, 
modeling,  and  painting  from  the  antique  and  from  life.  In- 
struction in  design  is  given  in  56  schools,  39  of  which  report 
also  classes  in  the  various  crafts,  such  as  bookbinding,  pottery, 
and  metal  work.  While  the  United  States  lack  'the  well- 
organized  industrial  schools  that  are  such  a  strong  factor  in 
Germany,  France,  and  England,'  the  teaching  of  manual 
training  and  of  esthetics  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  and 
public  schools  has,  nevertheless,  'grown  very  rapidly.'  This, 
naturally,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  normal  art  schools 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  this  work,  and  of  these  the  records 
show  39  art  schools  with  normal  courses,  the  registration  of 
which  in  28  was  1,928.  The  summer  schools  play  an  important 
part  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  the  evening  schools  of 
students. 

"The  number  of  architectural  federations  in  the  country  has 
doubled,  since  1907,  from  two  to  four,  and  there  are  31  profes- 
sional schools  of  architecture,  most  of  them  connected  with 
universities,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  being  given  as  3,043. 
An  estimate  of  the  annual  expenditures  for  art  education  in 
the  United  States,  compiled  by  Henry  Turner  Bailey  in  1908, 
is  given  in  this  volume  as  a  total  of  $11,565,241,  'divided  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government,  the  States,  the  municipalities, 
and  private  sources.'  The  Federal  Government,  however, 
makes  no  direct  appropriation  for  art  instruction,  the  item  of 
$95,000  used  for  instruction  in  drawing  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  the  Naval  Academy  being  included  in  the  general 
school  funds." 


THE  VALUE  OF  INDIAN  MUSIC— The  music  of  our 
American  Indians  is  "nothing  but  a  curiosity  by  itself;  it  is 
only  good  to  be  built  on,"  declares  Charles  Wakefield  Cadman, 
who  has  made  a  thorough  study  of  this  field  of  folk-music. 
Mr.  Cadman  rejects  the  idea  that  oiu-  native  Indian  melodies — 
which  we  are  now  making  diligent  if  somewhat  belated  efforts 
to  preserve — will  dominate  "the  future  American  music,"  altho 
he  thinks  that  they  wiU  play  their  part  in  its  evolution.  In 
an  interview  which  The  Musical  Leader  (Chicago)  reprints  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  remarkable 
accuracy  of  the  Indian  ear: 

"Indians  have  an  instinctive  ear  for  melody  and  harmony, 
have  it  more  surely  than  Americans.     Let  a  little  Indian  child 


come  to  an  American  locality  for  ice-cream  or  sodas,  and  before 
he  leaves  he  will  be  singing  all  the  airs  he  has  heard  from  the 
always  present  phonograph.  And  let  me  empha^size  this:  he 
is  always  singing  them  correctly.  There  is  no  musical  ear  in 
the  world  so  sure  and  accurate  as  the  Indian's. 

"It  used  to  be  that  the  chief  would  appoint  a  choir  to  learn 
and  preserve  the  musical  legends,  and  the  man  who  made  a 
mistake  was  fined  heavily.  And  I  myself  have  compared 
records  that  I  took  two  years  ago  with  records  of  the  same 
music  taken  twenty  years  ago — the  first  ever  taken — and  note 
for  note  they  were  the  same.  And  all  were  handed  down 
verbally,  remember." 

It  remains  for  us,  he  says,  to  "apply  our  mathematical  means 
to  their  beautiful  melodies,  and  weave  from  the  combination 
music  which  will  play  at  least  a  historical  part  in  the  composite 
of  American  music.'' 


WHY  A   CLASSIC   IS  A  CLASSIC 

WHEN  A  MAN  finds  drowsiness  getting  the  better  of 
him  as  he  labors  in  vain  to  work  up  an  interest  in  a 
book  his  friends  tell  him  is  a  "classic,"  he  begins  to 
wonder  what  a  classic  is,  why  it  is  classic,  who  made  it  so,  and 
who  keeps  people  reading  it.  Well,  it  now  appears  that  this 
labeling  and  listing  of  "classics"  is  all  the  work  of  a  few  very 
intense  souls  who  succeed  in  forcing  their  views  upon  the  rest 
of  us.  If  they  would  only  leave  us  alone,  we  could  read  what 
we  please;  but  they  won't,  so  we  read  what  they  tell  us.  We 
are  assured  of  this  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  who  has  been  looking 
into  the  matter.  In  a  chapter  of  his  new  book  on  "Literary 
Taste,"  he  defines  a  classic  as  "a  work  which  gives  pleasure  to 
the  minority  which  is  intensely  and  permanently  interested  in 
literature."  Mr.  Bennett  maintains  that  the  great  and  universal 
fame  of  classical  authors  "is  entirely  independent  of  the  majori- 
ty." "Even  v/hen  a  first-class  author  has  enjoyed  immense 
success  during  his  lifetime,"  we  are  reminded,  "the  majority 
have  never  appreciated  him  so  sincerely  as  they  have  appreciated 
second-rate  men."  Whatever  interes't  in  literature  is  possest 
by  the  large  majority  of  our  fellow  citizens,  says  Mr.  Bennett, 
is  either  "faint  and  perfunctory"  or  " violent  but  spasmodic." 
"They  have  not  had  sufficient  practise  to  be  able  to  rely  on 
their  taste  as  a  means  of  permanent  pleasure;  they  simply  don't 
know  from  one  day  to  the  next  what  will  please  them."  But 
there  are  always,  on  the  other  hand,  "a  passionate  few"  who 
do  know  from  day  to  day  what  pleases  them  in  literature  and 
who  are  so  definite  and  so  persistent  in  proclaiming  their  en- 
thusiasms that  they  ultimately  impose  their  literary  verdicts 
upon  the  more  or  less  indifferent  majority.  "In  the  case  of  an 
author  who  has  emerged  into  glory  after  his  death,"  we  read, 
"the  happy  sequel  has  been  due  solely  to  the  obstinate  perse- 
verance of  the  few."  Here  is  a  brief  account  of  the  process  by 
which  this  posthumous  immortality  is  conferred: 

"They  could  not  leave  him  alone;  they  would  not.  They 
kept  on  savoring  him,  and  talking  about  him,  and  buying  him, 
and  they  generally  behaved  with  such  eager  zeal,  and  they  were 
so  authoritative  and  so  sure  of  themselves,  that  at  last  the 
majority  grew  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  his  name  and  placidly 
agreed  to  the  proposition  that  he  was  a  genius;  the  majority 
really  did  not  care  very  much  either  way." 

But  the  work  of  these  flaming  spirits  does  not  end  with 
kindling  the  majority's  momentary  interest — 

"It  is  by  the  passionate  few  that  the  renown  of  genius  is 
kept  alive  from  one  generation  to  another.  These  few  are 
always  at  work.  They  are  always  rediscovering  genius.  Their 
curiosity  and  enthusiasm  are  exhaustless,  so  that  there  is  little 
chance  of  genius  being  ignored.  And,  moreover,  they  are 
always  working  either  for  or  against  the  verdicts  of  the  majority. 
The  majority  can  make  a  reputation,  but  it  is  too  careless  to 
maintain  it.  If,  by  accident,  the  passionate  few  agree  with  the 
majority  in  a  particular  instance,  they  will  frequently  remind 
the  majority  that  such  and  such  a  reputation  has  been  made. 
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and  the  majority  will  idly  concur:  'Ah,  yes.  By  the  way,  we 
must  not  forget  that  such  and  such  a  reputation  exists.'  With- 
out that  persistent  memory-jogging,  the  reputation  would 
quickly  fall  into  the  oblivion  which  is  death.  The  passionate 
few  only  have  th(!ir  way  l)y  rc^ason  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
genuinely  interested  in  lit(>rature,  that  lit(>rature  matters  to 
them.  They  conqu(!r  by  their  obstinacj'  alone,  })y  their  eternal 
repetition  of  the  same  statements.  Do  you  suppo.se  they  could 
prove  to  the  man  in  the  street  that  Shakespeare  was  a  great 
artist?  The  said  man  would  not  even  understand  the  terms 
they  employed.  Bat  when  he  is  told  ten  thousand  times,  and 
generation  after  generation,  that  Shakespeare  was  a  great  artist, 
the  said  man  believes — not  by  reason,  but  by  faith." 

But,  some  will  ask,  what  causes  this  aggressive  minority  to 
make  such  a  fuss  about  literature?  Mr.  Bennett's  answer  is 
that  "they  find  a  keen  and  lasting  pleasure  in  literature;  they 
enjoy  literature  as  some  men  enjoy  beer."  To  another  question, 
"What  are  the  qualities  in  a  book  which  give  keen  and  lasting 
pleasure  to  the  passionate  few?"  he  frankly  admits  that  he 
knows  no  adequate  and  complete  answer.  But,  he  adds,  "the 
one  reassuring  aspect  of  the  literary  affair  is  that  the  passionate 
few  are  passionate  about  the  same  things."     To  quote  further: 

"A  continuance  of  interest  does,  in  actual  practise,  lead 
ultimately  to  the  same  judgments.  There  is  only  the  difference 
in  width  of  interest.  Some  of  the  passionate  few  lack  catholicity, 
or,  rather,  the  whole  of  their  interest  is  confined  to  one  narrow 
channel;  they  have  none  left  over.  These  men  help  specially 
to  vitalize  the  reputations  of  the  narrower  geniuses:  such  as 
Crashaw.  But  their  "active  predilections  never  contradict  the 
general  verdict  of  the  passionate  few ;  rather,  they  reenforce  it." 

A  classic,  then,  "lives  on  because  the  minority,  eager  to 
renew  the  sensation  of  pleasure,  is  eternally  curious  and  is 
therefore  engaged  in  an  eternal  process  of  rediscovery."    Further: 

"A  classic  does  not  survive  for  any  ethical  reason.  It  does 
not  survive  because  it  conforms  to  certain  canons,  or  because 
neglect  would  not  kill  it.  It  survives  because  it  is  a  source  of 
pleasure,  and  because  the  passionate  few  can  no  more  neglect 
it  than  a  bee  can  neglect  a  flower.  The  passionate  few  do  not 
read  'the  right  things'  because  they  are  right.  That  is  to 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  '  The  right  things '  are  the  right 
things  solely  because  the  passionate  few  like  reading  them. 
Hence — and  I  now  arrive  at  my  point — the  one  primary  essential 
to  literary  taste  is  a  hot  interest  in  literature.  If  you  have  that, 
ail  the  rest  will  come.  It  matters  nothing  that  at  present  you 
fail  to  find  pleasure  in  certain  classics.  The  driving  impulse 
of  your  interest  will  force  you  to  acquire  experience,  and  ex- 
perience will  teach  you  the  use  of  the  means  of  pleasure.  You 
do  not  know  the  secret  ways  of  yourself:  that  is  all.  A  con- 
tinuance of  interest  must  inevitably  bring  you  to  the  keenest 
joys.  But,  of  course,  experience  may  be  acquired  judiciously 
or  injudiciously,  just  as  Putney  may  be  reached  via  Walham 
Green  or  via  St.  Petersburg." 


A  NEW  PERIL  FOR  THE  FICTION-WRITER  -It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  literature  will  be  more  stimulated  or  damp- 
ened by  damages  awarded  by  an  English  jury  to  Miss  Irene 
Chester,  a  tobacconist  and  money-lender,  who  encountered  in 
a  current  novel  an  unsympathetically  drawn  character  bearing 
her  name  and  plying  her  particular  combination  of  trades.  On 
the  one  hand  we  can  picture  an  increased  demand  for  fiction 
resulting,  each  reader  eagerly  perusing  novel  after  novel  in  tlic 
hope  of  finding  therein  his  double  and  of  collecting  his  reward 
under  the  English  libel  law.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  can 
fancy  among  the  writers  a  growing  consternation  which  might 
cut  down  the  supply  of  summer  fiction  by  driving  all  but  the 
bravest  of  its  producers  into  other  fields  of  activity.  As  the 
lawyer  for  the  defense  put  it,  "if  a  person  is  entitled  to  take  a 
fictitious  character  from  a  novel  and  bring  two  or  three  senti- 
mental friends  to  say  that  they  think  the  character  is  that  of 
their  friend,  with  the  result  that  damages  are  awarded,  heaven 
help  any  wi-iter!"  And  he  added:  "No  novelist,  no  playwright 
or  Avriter  of  fiction,  and  few  \VTiters  of  fact,  could  be  safe  unless 


they  used  names  .so  ridiculous  that  probably  nobody  ever  bore 
them."  Nevertheless  the  Manchester  jury,  a  London  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Times  tells  us,  awarded  damages  to  Miss- 
Chester,  altho  the  author  of  the  story  on  which  the  suit  was. 
based  swore  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  plaintiff.  Miss 
Chester  swore  that  her  business  had  been  ruined  because  people 
associated  her  with  the  character  in  the  novel. 

Commenting  on  this  case  editorially,  The  Times  complains 
that  it  throws  no  light  whatever  on  the  possible  attitude  of 
British  jurors  toward  the  interesting  practise  of  some  authors 
of  deliberately  portraying  the  traits  of  real  and  living  personages 
in  fiction.  "Might  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  Leigh  Hunt," 
it  asks,  "have  obtained  damages  from  Dickens  for  portraying 
some  of  their  easily  recognizable  traits  in  the  characters,  re- 
spectively, of  Lawrence  Boythorn  and  Harold  Skimpole  V 


CHINESE  AS  A  MODEL  LANGUAGE 

THAT  THE  English  language  grows  daily  more  like-- 
Chinese,  and  that  the  nearer  we  get  to  it  the  better  will 
our  speech  be,  are  assertions  made  by  Dr.  Edward 
Sapir,  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey,  in  a  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  printed  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York,  July).  Instead  of  being  a  primitive  form 
of  language,  as  used  to  be  thought,  Chinese,  Dr.  Sapir  tells  us, 
is  really  the  last  word  in  a  series  of  linguistic  changes,  ending 
in  the  total  loss  of  inflection  or  of  any  way  of  distinguishing  one 
part  of  speech  from  another,  except  by  its  position  in  the  sen- 
tence. English  is  progressing  rapidly  toward  this  goal.  We 
read: 

"The  simplest  grammatical  process  is  the  juxta-posing  of  words 
in  a  definite  order,  a  method  made  use  of  to  perhaps  the  greatest 
extent  by  Chinese,  to  a  very  large  extent  also  by  English;  the 
possibilities  of  the  process  from  the  point  of  view  of  grammatical 
effectiveness  may  be  illustrated  by  comparing  such  an  F]nglish 
sentence  as  'The  man  killed  the  bear'  with  'The  bear  killed 
the  man,'  the  actual  words  and  forms  being  identical  in  the 
two  sentences,  yet  definite  case  relations  being  clearly  exprest 
in  both.  .  .  .  [This)  type  [of  language]  is  characterized  by  the 
use  of  words  which  allow  of  no  grammatical  modification  what- 
ever, in  other  words  the  so-called  isolating  type.  In  a  language 
of  this  type  all  relational  concepts  are  exprest  by  means  of  the 
one  simple  device  of  juxtaposing  words  in  a  definite  order,  the 
words  themselves  remaining  unchangeable  units  that,  according 
to  their  position  in  the  sentence,  receive  various  relational 
values.  The  classical  example  of  such  a  language  is  Chinese 

"It  was  quite  customary  formerly  to  look  upon  the  three 
main  tj^pes  of  morphology  as  steps  in  a  process  of  historical 
development,  the  isolating  type  representing  the  most  primitive 
form  of  speech  at  which  it  was  possible  to  arrive,  the  agglutinative 
coming  next  in  order  as  a  type  evolved  from  the  isolating,  and 
the  inflective  as  the  latest  and  so-called  highest  type  of  all. 
Further  study,  however,  has  shown  that  there  is  little  to  sup- 
port this  theory  of  evolution  of  types.  The  Chinese  language, 
for  instance,  so  far  from  being  typical  of  a  primitive  stage,  as 
used  to  be  asserted,  has  been  quite  conclusively  proven  by 
internal  and  comparative  evidence  to  be  the  resultant  of  a  long 
process  of  simplification  from  an  agglutinative  type  of  language. 
p]nglish  itself,  in  its  historical  affiliations  an  inflective  langiiage, 
has  ceased  to  be  a  clear  e.xample  of  the  inflective  type  and  may 
]jerhaps  be  said  to  be  an  isolating  language  in  the  making. 
Nor  should  we  be  too  hasty  in  attaching  values  to  the  various 
types  and,  as  is  too  often  done  evejn  to-day,' look  with  contempt 
on  the  isolating,  condescendingly  tolerate  the  agglutinative, 
and  vaunt  the  superiority  of  theinflective  type.  A  well-de\  eloped 
agglutinative  language  may  display  a  more  logical  system  than 
the  typically  inflective  language.  And  as  for  myself.  I  should 
not  find  it  ridiculous  or  even  paradoxical  if  one  asserted  that 
the  most  perfect  linguistic  form,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view 
of  logic,  had  been  attained  by  Chinese,  for  here  we  have  a  lan- 
gujige  that,  with  the  simplest  possible  means  at  its  disposal, 
can  express  the  most  technical  or  philosophical  ideas  with 
absolute  lack  of  ambiguity  and  with  admirable  conciseness  and 
directness." 


CHRISTIAN     ENDEAVOR'S    NEW 
WAR-CRY 
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SALOONLESS  NATION  by  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1920,  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,"  is  the  new  slogan 
enthusiastically  adopted  by  the  international  convention  of 
Christian  Endeavorers  recently  assembled  in  Atlantic  City. 
"As  the  official  utterance  of  the  thirtieth  annual  convention 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement,  representing  nearly 
5,000.000  young  people  throughout  America  and  the  entire 
civilized  world,  the  declarations  adopted  strike  a  keynote  which 
should  fire  the  hearts  of  all  friends  of  the  Prohibition  cause 
in  every  land,"  writes  the  Atlantic  City  correspondent  of  The 
American  Advance  (Chicago),  a  Prohibition 
organ.  These  declarations  reaffirm  the  opposi- 
tion of  Christian  Endeavor  to  "the  manufac- 
ture, exportation,  importation,  sale,  and  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors,"  and  specifically  in- 
dorse the  pending  Curtis  Bill  for  prompt  pas- 
sage by  the  United  States  Congress.  The 
Curtis  Bill  forbids  the  shipping  of  liquor  into 
"dry"  States.  To  quote  the  concluding  para- 
graphs of  the  declarations  adopted  at  Atlantic 
City: 

"We  have  had  before  us  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Oregon  State  Christian  En- 
deavor Convention  and  indorsed  hy  the  State 
conventions  of  California,  Kansas,  Alabama, 
Maine,  Vermont,  Washington,  Oklahoma,  and 
Minnesota,  which  resolutions  propose  a  coun- 
try-wide campaign  for  the  national  Prohibition 
of  the  whole  liquor  business^ — manufacture, 
transportation,  and  sale — at  the  end  of  ten 
years  following  the  early  passage  of  a  Federal 
law  to  that  effect. 

"In  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  these 
resolutions,  and  heartily  indorsing  them,  their 
aim  to  free  America  from  its  greatest  curse, 
and  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  rights  of 
property  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness, we  believe  that  an  earlier  date  should 
now  be  fixt  for  the  enforcement  of  such  a 
law,  or,  preferably,  constitutional  amendment, 
and  we  recommend  to  all  Christian  endeav- 
orers and  other  young  people's  societies,  pro- 
hibition movements  and  temperance  and  an- 
tisaloon  organizations  a  united  but  bloodless, 
because  legal  and  moral,  revolution  for  a  new  declaration  of 
independence.  'A  saloonless  nation  by  the  I'ourth  of  July, 
1920,  the  three  hundredth  year  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth.'  " 

Is  this  watchword  visionary  and  impracticable?  asks  The 
American  Advance,  and  proceeds  to  answer  its  own  question  in 
the  negative.     We  read: 

"The  slogan  is  not  \'isionary,  for  every  great  legitimate  interest 
of  civilization  has  set  its  face  against  the  drink  curse.  Science 
has  condemned  it,  society  has  ostracized  it,  business  has  branded 
it  a  parasite,  civic  reform  has  found  it  breeding  and  feeding 
vice  and  graft  in  every  city  and  State,  and  the  church  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  pronounced  its  doom. 

"It  is  not  impossible,  for  public  sentiment  has  taken  less 
time  to  abolish  negro  slavery,  drive  the  lottery  menace  forever 
from  the  country,  place  the  ban  of  law  upon  the  gambler  in 
every  commonwealth  beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  in  less 
than  half  a  decade  transformed  the  nation's  natal  anniversary 
from*  a  day  of  carnage  and  destruction  to  one  of  sane  and 
patriotic  inspiration. 

"It  is  practicable,  for  the  great  agencies  that  have  brought 
about  all  these  reforms  are  as  pow^erful  and  vital  a  part  of  the 
nation's  life  as  they  ever  were  and  no  organized  wrong  could 


stand  before  their  united  influence  and  opposition  if  they  should 
once  be  aroused  and  crystallized  into  action." 

The  American  Advance  cites  other  "inspiring  events"  of  the 
last  few  weeks  as  evidence  that  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
is  not  the  only  religious  organization  that  promises  greater 
activity  than  ever  before  in  its  fight  against  the  liquor  traffic. 
To  quote: 

"The  world  hosts  of  Good  Templary  had  .scarcely  concluded 
their  record-breaking  and  history-making  council  of  war  at 
Hamburg  in  the  ancient  citadel  of  the  brewer  when  there  came 
from  Philadelphia  the  announcement  of  the  new  nation-wide 
alliance  of  all  American  Protestantism  against  the  Uquor  traffic. 
Within  tliree  days  of  that  achievement  the  Associated  Press 
brought  from  San  Francisco  the  news  of  the  militant  stand  taken 
by  the  International  Sunday-school  movement  in  its  demand 
for  the  r^omplete  abolition  of  interstate 
liquor-selhng. 

"Three  thousand  leaders  in  Sabbath-school 
work  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  30,000,000 
students  and  teachers  of  every  land  beneath 
the  sun  in  uncompromising  assertion  of  the  im- 
portance and  overwhelming  need'of  Prohibition. 
"And  almost  before  the  details  of  these 
declarations  had  reached  aU  eyes  another  in- 
ternational host  of  Christian  young  people, 
seven  thousand  strong,  gathered  in  the  great 
convocation  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  move- 
ment at  Atlantic  City,  took  up  the  chorus  of 
enthusiasm,  and  in  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
demonstrations  of  patriotic  earnestness  in 
American  history  thundered  their  approval  of 
a  new  watchword  which  they  hoped  might  be 
taken  up  and  reechoed  by  every  patriot 
throughout  the  land  during  the  next  nine 
years  of  critical  importance  for  the  Great 
Reform." 


WHY  THE  CHURCH  IS  NOT 
SUPERFLUOUS 


r 


PROFESSOR    SIMON    N.    P.VTTEN, 

Who  argues  that,  while  the  Church 
is  no  longer  the  only  organ  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  was  in  the  first  century, 
it  still  has  a  distinctive  function  which 
no  other  Christian  institution  can 
perform. 


N  THE  PRESENT  AGE  "  the  Church  can 
not  compete  with  social  institutions  either 
in  the  field  of  progress  or  of  ethics,"  de- 
clares Prof.  Simon  N.  Patten,  who  occupies 
the  chair  of  political  economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  Church  js  no 
longer  "the  one  organ  of  Christianity,  as  it 
was  in  the  first  century,"  but  is  now  "one  of 
the  many  Christian  institutions,  each  of  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  mother  Chiu-ch,  but  which  now  has  an 
independent  organization,  makes  its  special  appeal,  and  would 
persist  even  if  the  organized  Church  disappeared."  There- 
fore, say  some  students  of  modern  civilization,  the  need  for  the 
Church  as  a  separate  institution  is  vanishing. 

Professor  Patten,  writing  in  the  New  York  Independent, 
points  out  the  fallacy  of  this  view.  Society,  he  argues,  has 
persistent  need  of  the  Church's  distinctively  religious  and 
regenerative  message,  without  which  there  would  be  retrogres- 
sion. Under  the  present  scheme  of  things,  he  says,  "if  men 
prosper  they  dissipate;  if  they  lack  income  their  children  are 
retarded  in  development  and  deficient  in  vigor."  The  margin 
between  overnutrition  and  undernutrition  is  so  narrow  that 
"few  maintain  the  equilibrium  between  them";  and  "degen- 
eration from  one  cause  or  the  other  is  so  prevalent  that  society 
would  sink  if  counteracting  agencies  were  not  formed  by  the 
emotional  reaction  religion  evokes."     Says  Professor  Patten: 

."The  Church  has  and  can  have  no  rival  if  it  keeps  its  religious 
program  in  the  foreground.  The  new  birth,  regeneration,  .social 
justice,  and  an  impulsive  opposition  to  oppression  have  a  com- 
mon thought  and  a  common  remedy.     This  thought  is  that  men 
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tend  to  sink  below  their  maximum  ability,  and  need  super- 
material  motives  to  arouse  their  full  powers.  Progress  looks 
to  something  beyond  man  to  whirth  it  wishes  to  elevate  him. 
A  superman  is  its  goal  and  the  increase  of  knowledge  is  a  means 
to  this  end.  Religion,  on  the  contrary,  evokes  what  is  in  man 
by  bringing  him  into  contact  with  spiritual  as  well  as  material 
forces.  The  new  birth  manifests  itself  not  in  knowledge,  but 
in  activity,  and  thus  brings  every  part  of  the  man  into  an  effective 

coordination 

"The  true  ideal  of  religion  is  salvation,  its  measure  is  regen- 
eration, and  the  means  to  attain  it  is  social  service.  Whatever 
unifies  mankind,  whatever  rids  men  of  vice  and  misery;  what- 
ever frees  them  from  fear  and  want;  whatever  takes  off  the 
pressure  of  overwork  is  religion.  These  changes  will  never  come 
through  progress.  They  come  through  service  that  reaches 
down  and  not  through  self-help  that  moves  upward.  Religion 
offers  not  a  consolation  for  the  ills  of  this  life  but  a  remedy  for 
them.  If  the  Church  gives  us  God  through  its  worship,  social 
equality  through  service,  and  social  justice  through  resistance  to 
exploitation,  it  will  always  have  a  place  among  social  insti- 
tutions and  be  second  to  none  in  its  power  and  influence." 


BUILDING  A   CHURCH   IN  A  DAY 

To  BUILD  AND  PAINT  between  dawn  and  sunset  a 
church  capable  of  seating  several  hundred  people,  and 
to  celebrate  in  it  a  service  of  dedication  on  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  would  seem  an  improbable  if  not  an  impossible 
feat.  Yet  not  only  did  the  congregation  of  the  Central  Christian 
Church  in  Peoria,  Illinois,  accomplish  this,  but  so  successful  was 
the  experiment  that  their  minister,  Mr.  W.  F.  Turner,  talks  of 
the  building  of  fifty  such  churches  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  before  the  winter  comes,  and  says  that  his  people  will 
undertake  the  work.  The  church  here  described  was  built  on 
Decoration  Day,  a  holiday  being  chosen  that  the  men  of  the 
congregation  might  be  free  to  give  their  undivided  time  and 
attention.  It  stands  in  a  suburb  of  Peoria,  and  serves  as  a  mis- 
sion  branch    of    the    Central    Christian    Church    of    that    city. 


Peoria  has  about  80,000  inhabitants,  and  is  famous  as  a  center 
of  the  whisky  industry. 

The  erection  of  the  building  in  a  single  day  seems  to  have 
been  prompted  by  the  idea  that  the  difficulties  of  the  under- 
taking would  put  the  members  of  the  congregation  on  their 
mettle  and  stimulate  them  to  special  effort  and  enthusiasm. 
From  an  account  of  the  undertaking  published  in  The  Wide 
World  Magazine  (London),  we  quote  as  follows: 

"Plans  were  drawn  up  and  committees  formed.  There  were 
quite  a  number  of  the  latter,  each  undertaking  some  specific 
department  of  the  work.  Thus  one  was  responsible  for  the 
timber,  another  for  the  carpentry,  electric  lighting,  and  so  on. 
The  foundations  of  the  edifice  were  laid  in  advance  by  the 
Rev.  William  Price,  pastor  of  the  Howett  Street  Church,  who, 
before  entering  the  ministry,  was  an  expert  in  that  line  of  work. 
.  .  .  Nothing  was  left  to  chance.  There  had  been  trouble  over 
union  labor  in  Peoria,  so  a  deputation  from  the  church  waited 
upon  the  representatives  at  the  labor  headquarters  to  find  out 
if  there  would  be  any  objection  to  their  men  erecting  the  edifice. 
They  replied  that  there  would  be  none;  furthermore,  thej-  de- 
clared that  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  scheme  and  would 
come  over  in  a  body  and  help.  They  sent  sixty-six  members 
of  the  Carpenters'  Union,  who  gave  their  services  gratuitously. 

"Just  before  seven  o'clock  on  the  eventful  morning  there  was 
a  concerted  movement  of  men  and  wagons  toward  West  Bluff, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  the  sixty-six  carpenters  from  the  union 
had  commenced  business,  maldng  a  total  of  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men  on  the  job  altogether." 

The  women  of  the  congregation  prepared  dinner  in  tents  near 
the  scene  of  activity,  and  the  men  were  fed  in  relays.  So 
smoothly  did  the  work  go,  we  read,  that  by  six  o'clock  "  the 
church  not  only  stood  complete,  but  possest,  in  addition,  a 
coal-house,  a  graded  yard,  and  a  brick  walk  in  front,  as  well 
as  steps  and  a  platform."  Because  most  of  the  material 
as  well  as  the  labor  was  given,  the  total  cost  of  this  one- 
day  church  was  S525.  The  same  building  under  ordinary 
conditions,  we  are  told,  would  have  cost  four  or  five  times 
as  much. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL   CORRUPTION    IN 
JERUSALEM 


r 


4C  TTT  WERE  BETTER  to  be  of  no  Church  than  to  be 
bitter  for  any."  is  a  saying  of  William  Penn,  quoted  in 
The  Hibbert  Journal  (London)  by  "a- resident  in  Jeru- 
salem." He  describes  the  condition  of  Greek  Church  life  in 
the  Holy  City  as  dark  and  corrupt.  The  spirit  of  the  Pharisees, 
as  denounced  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  seems,  he  thinks, 
to  have  revived  in  the  city  where  he  taught  and  died.  In  what 
lie  styles  "the  capital  of  Christianity"  he  describes  Christianity 
as  practically  dead.     He  adds: 

"The  Greek  Church  is  the  church  of  the  country,  but 
centuries  of  war  and  change  have  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  absolute 
indifiference — a  church  in  name  only." 

The  Greek  clergy  and  the  monks  of  Jerusalem  are  mercenary 
and  indifferent  to  their  vocation,  he  declares.  To  quote  his 
words : 

"In  that  place,  whose  bewildering  complexity  of  life  and 
manifold  charm  and  variety  make  it  indeed  the  center  of  the 
world,  are  seen  at  once,  and  in  vivid  contrast,  the  strength, 
the  vitality,  and  the  unloveliness  of  Christianity — the  Christi- 
anity, that  is,  of  Christians;  for  we  are  gradually  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  Christianity  that  Christ  taught  and  lived,  and 
the  Christianity  that  men  teach  and  live,  are  as  diverse  as 
heaven  and  earth." 

He  charges  the  monasteries  with  receiving  money  for  masses 
■which  are  never  offered  in  the  names  of  those  whose  friends 
pay  for  them.  He  thus  depicts  ' '  a  scene  as  described  by 
eye-witnesses": 

"The  monasteries  have  gradually  absorbed  the  wealth  of  the 
Church,  and,  as  their  rules  allow  the  monks  the  personal  use 
for  life  of  monastic  funds  without  account,  they  have  been  able 
to  live  smoothly  and  to  benefit  .their  relatives.  Much  of  this 
wealth  comes  through  the  pilgrims,  who  pay  whatever  they 
can  afford  to  the  guardian  monks  of  the  holy  places,  in  exchange 
for  masses.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  gets  the  main 
■share.  The  pilgrims  bring  their  doles  to  the  office  of  the  chan- 
cellery of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  with  scraps  of  paper  bearing  the 
names  to  be  mentioned  at  mass.  The  money  is  laid  on  the 
table;  a  monk  in  charge  takes  the  papers.  This  goes  on  for 
hours,  a  goodly  pile  of  money  rising  by  degrees.  Finally,  the 
money  is  swept  into  a  drawer,  and  the  papers  torn  up  and  thrown 
away.     The  scene  is  described  by  eye-witnesses." 

The  monks  of  the  Greek  Church  turn  a  penny  by  many 
■devices,  and  bishops  are  not  backward  in  taking  their  share, 
if  we  may  believe  the  following  paragraphs: 

"A  monastery  on  a  holy  site  owns  a  large  olive-grove  sur- 
rounding it.  Single  trees  are  sold  to  the  pilgrims  so  that  the 
oil  may  feed  a  lamp  to  burn  forever  in  their  name  before  the 
altar.  Perhaps  a  number  of  pilgrims,  or  a  village,  will  join  to 
purchase  so  rare  a  privilege.  Every  tree  in  that  grove  has 
been  sold  times  over  for  the  same  purpose;  and  the  monks 
probably  eat  the  olives  into  the  bargain. 

"The  Bishop   of  lives   in  a  large   house   within    twelve 

hours  of  his  diocese,  life  in  Jerusalem  being  more  comfortable 
and  convenient  than  anywhere  in  his  see.  He  has  an  ingenious 
way  of  augmenting  the  episcopal  income.  He  fills  hundreds 
of  large  envelops  with  tiny  olive-sprigs,  or  with  stones  marked 
as  from  this  or  that  holy  place,  or  with  his  photograph,  printed 
cheaply    in    large    quantities.     These     envelops    are     inscribed 

'From  the   Bishop  of  .'     They  are  sold   in  hundreds,  the 

pilgrims  taking  away  with  them  the  treasured  contents  and 
leaving  in  the  envelop  whatever  they  can  afford." 

The  self-respecting  Christian  Arabs,  "devoted  to  their  Church," 
rarely  for  some  time  "received  a  monk  into  their  houses." 
They  "refused  to  confess  to  men"  "notorious  evil-livers." 
The  so-called  "religious  houses"  are  comfortable  homes  for 
idle  men,  we  are  told,  who  live  on  the  superstition  of  the  ignorant. 
•On  this  point  we  read: 

"The  proportion  of  these  religious  houses  to  the  population 


of  Jerusalem,  about  75,000,  is  overwhelming.  There  can  not 
be  work  for  all,  and  there  is  not;  and  it  is  cruelly  unfair  to  the 
pilgrims  to  live  upon  their  devout  credulity.  If  there  were  work, 
or  if  the  work  profest  were  done,  we  should  possibly  hear  less 
of  the  luxury  of  certain  houses,  whose  'cells'  are  comfortable 
separate  rooms,  and  whose  table  on  gala  nights  shines  with 
plate  presented  by  rich  or  princely  pilgrims.  Nor  should  we 
blush  as  Christians  over  those  scenes  of  strife  and  bloodshed 
wherein  Christians  display  the  nakedness  of  their  religion  to 
the  biting  scorn  of  the  Moslem  and  the  Jew." 


PROBLEM    OF    THE  COUNTRY  CHURCH 

THAT  10,000  rural  churches  are  closed  and  10,000  more 
are  "on  the  thin  razor  edge  between  life  and  death" 
is  a  startling  assertion  attributed  to  the  Rev.  M.  B. 
McNutt,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  He  was  speaking,  according  to 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  before  the  Michigan  State  conference 
of  ministers  at  the  Agricultural  College.  Only  the  highest  type 
of  ecclesiastical  statesmanship,  he  argued,  can  save  the  farming 
districts  to  the  Christian  Church.  "Whether  Mr.  McNutt's 
figm-es  are  right  or  wrong,"  remarks  The  Free  Press,  "he  ex- 
presses a  sentiment  wide-spread  among  the  chiirch  leaders  of 
the  day,  and  he  also  speaks  for  many  when  he  further  maintains 
that  instead  of  making  rural  churches,  as  in  the  past,  dumping- 
grounds  for  ministerial  failures,  the  chiu"ches  should  send  their 
best  pastors  into  the  rural  fields,  that  the  ministers  should  go 
prepared  to  stay,  and  not  with  the  idea  that  the  country  charge 
is  to  be  a  stepping-stone  to  a  better  job  in  the  city."  But  the 
difficulty.  The  Free  Press  points  out,  is  an  economic  one,  and 
rests  with  the  country  church-member  rather  than  with  the 
country  minister.     To  quote  fiu"ther: 

' '  If  enough  of  the  best  and  brightest  young  men  of  the  country 
could  be  persuaded  to  devote  themselves  to  lives  of  hopeless 
poverty  Mr.  McNutt's  suggestion  might  be  made  a  plan  of 
campaign.  But  as  long  as  men  are  human,  most  of  them  will 
desire  good  jobs,  and  will  never  forget  the  old  maxim  that  'a 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.'  As  long  as  parents  are  ambitious 
for  their  offspring,  they  will  seek  to  give  their  children  good 
educations  and  adequate  social  advantages.  And  as  long  as 
farmers  retain  their  proverbial  closeness  in  money  matters,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  good  ministerial  salaries  in  the  country 
places  or  satisfactory  schools.  The  bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  diocese  of  Michigan  to-day  is  carrying  on  a  prolonged 
campaign  to  establish  a  decent  minimum  wage  for  his  clergy, 
and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  starvation  pay  is  habitually  given 
country  ministers  even  in  fine  farming  communities.  Michigan 
has  examples  of  school  districts  which  have  been  piling  up 
primary  school  money  that  may  not  be  touched,  rather  than  to 
spend  it  in  paying  high-priced  expert  teachers. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  the  future  of  Christianity  in  this  country 
is  more  in  the  hands  of  the  country  church-member,  the  deacon, 
the  elder,  the  trustee,  the  ordinary  untitled  Christian  than  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  country  minister." 

Turning  to  a  book  called  "The  Riu-al  Church  and  Country 
Betterment,"  published  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, we  find  emphasized  the  need  of  "a  specially  trained 
ministry — a  ministry  that  recognizes  in  the  country  church 
an  opportunity  for  a  life  service,  a  ministry  so  gript  by  this 
opportunity  that  no  appeal  of  the  city  church  can  supersede 
or  equal  it."  Prof.  G.  Walter  Fiske,  of  OberUn  Theological 
Seminary,  is  quoted  in  the  book  as  saying  that  at  present  the 
seminaries  are  not  training  country  ministers,  but  city  and  village 
ministers.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  rural  ministers  are  seldom  trained  at  all,  particularly 
in  the  West.  Doubtless  we  should  not  expect  a  fully  trained 
man  to  live  on  a  rural-church  salary  at  present.  There  will 
surely  be  more  hope  for  the  country  church  when,  by  closer 
federation  and  union,  the  churches  are  able  to  secure  and  sup- 
port stronger  ministers,  men  who  can  afford  time  and  money 
for  an  adequate  training  for  their  profession.  Until  then  the 
seminaries  can  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  shortcomings 
of  the  countrv  ministry." 


Dasent,  Arthur  Irwin.  Speakers  of  the  House 
of  Coiiiinon.s.  8vo,  pp.  4.5.'>.  New  York:  John 
Lane  Co.     .S6.50. 

Mr.  Dasent  wa.s  born  in  Westminster 
and  sat  at  the  feet  of  Dean  Stanley,  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  parlia- 
mentary annals  of  that  ancient  quart(!r  of 
the  capital.  As  chief  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Commons  this  accomplished  author  has 
had  access  to  many  out-of-the-way  docu- 
ments— ancient  and  modern — n^latinp  to 
his  subject.  Th(;  title  of  the  book  scarcely 
covers  its  learned  and  valuable  contents. 
It  is  indeed  a  history  of  parliamentary 
government  in  England  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  representative  system  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  from  the  signing  of 
Magna  Charta.  In  connection  with  this  is 
a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  the 
Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  days  of  Henry  III.,  who  reigned  from 
1216  to  1272.  The  writer  shows  profound 
learning  as  a  constitutional  historian,  and 
has  spent  years  of  toil  in  amassing  the  vast 
amount  of  minute  information  with  which 
his  chapters  are  packed.  Th(i  subject 
naturally  gives  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
profuse  and  picturesque  illustration  and 
portraits  of  all  the  speakers  are  inserted 
as  far  as  such  portraits  exist.  There  is 
appended  a  list  of  all  the  speakers  and  the 
book  is  equipped  with  a  good  index.  A 
particular  interest  is  given  to  this  work  by 
the  impending  parliamentary  changes  at 
Westminster,  but,  apart  from  contem- 
porary events,  these  pages  will  have  an 
intrinsic  charm  for  American  as  well  as 
English  readers,  tracing,  as  it  does,  in  an 
accurate  and  brilliant  way,  the  life,  from 
infancy  to  our  day,  of  the  Mother  of  Par- 
liaments all  over  the  world. 

Dawson,  William  J.,  and  <'oiiingsby,  W.      The 

(ircat  English  Novelists.     New  York  and  London: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    19U.    2  volumes,  each  $L 

This  work  on  the  English  novelists  by 
the  two  Dawsons  is  planned  on  new  lines 
and  is  handled  carefully  and  compre- 
hensively. Volume  one  has,  as  an  intro- 
duction, an  essay  on  the  "Growth  and 
Technique  of  the  English  Novel,"  tracing 
its  development  from  Daniel  Defoe,  the 
master  of  realism,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the 
skilful  combiner  of  romance  and  reality. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  time  when  there 
was  a  substitution  of  sentimentality  for  real- 
ism; to  the  introduction  of  plot  by  Mrs. 
Richardson;  humorous  characterizations 
by  Sterne  and  Smollett;  and  the  element 
of  atmosphere  introduced  by  Goldsmith 
in  his  "Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Careful 
study  is  made  of  every  new  influence — 
the  introduction  of  scenery  description, 
imaginative  writing,  and  the  feminine 
movement  as  typified  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe, 
Jane  Austen,  Frances  Burney,  Charlotte 
Bronte,  and  George  Eliot. 

The  rest  of  lh(>  volume  is  divided  into 
three  sections  under  the  titles,  respectively, 
of  "Love  Scenes,"  "Historic  Personages," 
and  "Epics  of  Conflict,"  each  illustrated 
by  typical  extracts  from  the  great (>st  works 
of  the  greatest  writers,  thus  giving  an  op- 
portunity for  the  comparative  study  of  the 
different  forms  of  expressing  the  same 
thought.  Volume  two  is  introduced  by 
an  essay  on  the  "Masters  of  the  Modern 
Novel,"  tracing  back  from  the  completed 
tendencies  of  Scott's  novels,  through  th(» 
tentative  and  experimental  Avriters.     One 


after   another    they   dwell    on    the   salient 
points  in  the  development  of  the  novel: — 

"Scott  determined  the  form  of  the 
modern  novel,  but  his  spirit  was  wholly 
opposed   to  modernity." 

"Dickens  was  his  opposite  and  turned 
the  minds  of  men  back  to  the  living,  actual 
present   and    was   the   first   great   English 


JOHN    DAVID    8CHOEPF, 

Author  of  "  Travels  in  the  Confederation,' 
1783-84.     Reviewed  elsewhere. 

writer  who  deliberately  adopted  fiction 
as  his  sole  vocation." 

"Thackeray  'arrived'  more  slowly,  but 
brought  to  the  service  of  English  fiction 
the  most  complete  intellect  it  has  ever 
known,  with  the  possible  exception  j^  of 
Meredith." 

"Charlotte  Bronte  wrote  a  novel  no 
man  could  have  written  because  it  is 
intimately  and  passionately  subjective." 

"George  P]liot  had  little  command  of 
plot,  but  her  power  of  characterization  was 
perfect." 

"Hardy's  plots  had  the  definite  laws  of 
an  exact  science." 

And  so  on  down  the  line,  comparing, 
examining,  praising,  and  censuring,  sum- 
ming it  all  up  with  these  words:  "Alore 
and  more  the  novel  tends  to  become  the 
sole  form  of  popular  literature."  This 
volume  has  also  thi-ee  sections,  "Humor," 
"High  Water  Mark,"  and  "Children 
in  Fiction,"  treated  just  as  the  .sections 
in  the  first  Aolume.  And  the  complete 
index  in  the  back  of  the  book  makes  these 
extracts  not  only  interesting  reading  but 
of  great  practical  helpfulness  as  references. 

Earp,  Kdwin  L.  The  Social  Engineer.  Cloth, 
12II10,  ;i26  pp.    Eaton  &  Mains.    SLoOnet. 

A  handbook  of  the  technology  of  relig- 
ious philanthropy  or  social  service  in  all 
its  forms.  Its  purpose  is  declared  by  the 
author,  who  is  Professor  of  Christian 
Sociology  in  Drew  Seminary,  to  be  a  text- 
book on  social  studies  and  actual  social 
service,  especially  with  reference  to  the  or- 
ganized activities  of  the  church  in  this  direc- 
tion. It  would  seem  to  be  of  high  practical 
value  to  pastors  and  other  workers  in  this 
field. 

Kishcr,  H.  .\.  L.  The  Republican  Tradition  in 
Europe.  Svo.pp.  363.  New  York:  (!.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.50. 

There  was  not  much  of  th(>  republican 
spirit  in  Europe  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, which  had  a  philosophical  and  scien- 
tific basis  for  its  ruling  principles.  The 
medie\al  republics  of  Italy  were  mere 
oligarchies  seeking  independence  from 
monarchical  t>Tanny,  but  not  (l«>veloping 
much  personal  liberty.     The  consequence 


is  that  Mr.  Fisher's  book  is  rather  a  proof 
of  the  persistency  of  the  monarchical  idea 
than  a  history  of  republican  development 
in  Europe.  The  monarchical  tradition  is 
still  somewhat  powerful  even  in  France 
and  Portugal  to-day.  Yet  it  may  never 
develop  into  actuality  in  either  country. 
The  most  eloquent  eulogist  of  monarchy, 
the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  that  Bos.suet  who  was 
the  tutor  of  the  Dauphin,  .son  of  Louis 
XIV.,  called  the  Great,  still  has  his  fol- 
lowers. In  his  brilliant  "Discourse  on 
Univer.sal  History"  he  represents  the  mo- 
narchical form  of  government  as  preferable 
for  its  indor.sement  alike  by  history  and 
by  the  Bible.  He  saw  a  few  republics 
in  Europe — the  United  Provinces,  Venice, 
and  the  Swiss  Confederation,  but  as  these 
countries  were  originally  ruled  by  kings, 
it  was  clear,  he  thought,  that  monarchy 
was  the  form  most  natural  to  man.  He 
paints  in  glowing  colors  the  character  of 
the  monarchy  under  which  he  lived,  as 
follows: 

"We  lay  before  Monseigneur  the  Dau- 
phin the  actions  of  Louis  the  Great  .  .  . 
the  firm  belief  of  all  Frenchmen  that  noth- 
ing is  impossible  to  them  under  .so  great 
a  King,  who  alone  is  worth  a  grand  army 
.  .  .  peace  given  to  Europe  on  equitable 
terms  after  an  assured  victory." 

The  popular  opinion  of  the  monarchy 
was  soon,  however,  to  change.  The  rise  of 
the  American  Republic  had  a  vital  influ- 
ence on  European  thought.  "No  country 
in  Europe  was  as  quick  as  France  in  appro- 
priating morals  from  the  American  Revolu- 
tion." From  France  the  contagion  spread 
to  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  The  Ger- 
man movement  ended  in  the  expatriation 
of  Carl  Schurz,  the  Spanish  republic  in  the 
fall  of  Emilio  Castelar,  the  brilliant  orator, 
who  was  not  strong  enough  to  control  a 
people  to  whom  monarchy  had  been  an 
immemorial  tradition.  Garibaldi's  vic- 
tories and  the  forfeiture  of  the  Papal  states 
only  prepared  the  way  for  the  United 
Italian  Kingdom.  But  France  went  on 
trying  one  experiment  after  another  until 
at  present  she  enjoys  stability  under  a 
Third  RepubUc,  with  religious  liberty  and 
lay  schools.  Mr.  Fisher  proceeds  to  show 
that  Uberty  ijji  a  nation  may  be  found 
under  an  Emperor  or  King.  He  instances 
Germany  and  England,  and  thinks  that 
monarchies,  without  changing  their  form 
of  government,  may  be  thoroughlj'  demo- 
cratic.    In  the  words  of  this  writer: 

"The  accepted  formula  of  political  prog- 
ress in  Europe,  seems,  if  we  are  to  be 
guided  by  the  recent  examples  of  Russia 
and  Turkey,  to  be  constitutional  monarchy 
rather  than  republicanism.  The  republican 
movement  has  done  its  work.  Its  ideals 
have  been  appropriated  and  used  with  more 
or  less  completeness  in  the  political  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  and  most  of  the  domestic 
program  of  1848  is  npw  fixt  and  embodied 
in  the  institutions  of  the  Continent,  which, 
save  only  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Por- 
tugal, retain  an  explicit  devotion  to  hered- 
itary monarchy." 

The  work  is  readable,  altho  the  subject 
is  somewhat  barren,  when  it  is  not  hack- 
neyed. But  the  style  of  th»'  author,  his 
wide  reading  and  broad-mindedness  give  a 
charm  to  these  Lowell  lectures  which  carry 
the  reader  from  page  to  page  with  increased 
interest.     It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
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scattered  data  of  European  republicanism 

collected  and  grouped  into  so  graceful  and 

convenient  a  summary. 

Hancock,  Joseph  Lane.  Nature  Sketches  in 
Tenipsrate  America.  Decorated  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  452. 
215  illustrations.    McClurg.    $2.75  net. 

We  have  here  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  student  of  natural  liistory,  and  especially 
of  entomology,  to  illustrate  from  his  own 
observations  and  reading  the  "philosophy 
of  evolution."  It  is  evident  that  Dr. 
Hancock  has  been  a  diligent  rambler,  note- 
maker,  and  photographer;  and  he  has 
brought  together  a  very  large  array  of 
information  especially  on  the  habits  of 
insects,  illustrated  by  photographic  por- 
traits, and  also  by  many  sketches  in  which 
the  style  of  Wm.  H.  Gibson  has  been  fol- 
lowed, more  or  less  distantly,  while  a  few 
plates  are  in  excellent  colors.  The  distinc- 
tion of  the  book  lies,  however,  not  in  its 
pleasing  appearance,  nor  in  its  literary 
style  (which,  in  truth,  is  not  very  attract- 
ive), but  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ma- 
terials. Following  an  introduction  which 
explains  Darwinism,  and  especially  the 
efficiencj'  of  natural  selection  as  a  factor 
of  organic  evolution,  the  author  proceeds 
to  arrange  his  little  histories  under  such 
general  heads  as  Adaptations,  Protective 
Resemblance,  Warning  Colors,  Animal 
Behavior,  and  the  like.  Thus  we  have  a 
book  of  illustrations  of  animal  evolution 
which  are  wholly  North  American,  and 
usually  able  to  be  verified  by  the  reader, 
since  most  of  them  relate  to  common  in- 
sects. The  book  ought  to  be  of  much 
value  to  teachers  and  to  school  libraries. 

Harris.  Virgil  M.  Ancient  Curious  and  Famous 
Wills.  8vD,  pp.  472.  New  York:  Little,  Brown  it 
Co.     $4  net. 

The  author  of  this  fascinating  work  is 
Lecturer  on  Wills  in  St.  Louis  University 
and  has  here  collected  a  valuable  assort- 
ment of  information,  in  which  the  solemn 
is  blended  with  the  humorous.  He  opens 
with  a  chapter  on  Suggestions  for  Will- 
Making,  and  introduces  a  humorous  poem 
in  which  the  village  schoolmaster  is  praised 
for  making  so  many  bad  wills  for  the 
parishioners  and  thus  giving  the  lawyers 
plenty  of  employment  in  litigation.  Then 
we  have  an  Essay  on  Ancient  Wills.  The 
first  authentic  will  is  that  of  Jacob,  tho 
Adam,  Noah,  and  Job  have  all  been  cred- 
ited with  the  testamentary  disposal  of 
their  belongings.  A  highly  attractive  treat- 
ment of  Wills  in  Poetry  and  Fiction  follows. 
Here  we  see  the  author  as  a  graceful  littera- 
teur as  well  as  an  accurate  lawyer.  Curious 
Wills,  Wills  of  Famous  Americans,  Wills  of 
Famous  Foreigners  afford  material  for  much 
pleasant  WTiting,  and  the  gathering  of  many 
biographical  touches  and  sketches.  Among 
the  most  important  persons  whose  wills  are 
cited  are  Julius  Caesar,  the  Latin  poet 
Vergil,  Columbus  the  fortunate  and  unfor- 
tunate, who  disposes  of  the  Book  of  Hours 
given  him  by  Pope  Alexander  VI.  and 
orders  that  his  remains  be  buried  in  his 
native  Genoa.  We  notice  a  misprint  in 
the  Latin  of  this  will — devatissimo  for 
devotissimo.  The  author  also  gives  a  copy 
of  the  wills  of  Isaak  Walton,  Washington, 
Voltaire,  and  Charles  I.  The  will  of  the 
witty  and  gifted  Garrick,  whose  very  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  used  to  call  forth 
thunders  of  applause,  closes  with  the  mourn- 
ful comment.  Sic  transit  Gloria  Mundi.  We 
have  no  space  to  quote  the  many  droll, 
grotesque,  and  witty  wills  in  prose  and  verse 
cited  by  Mr.  Harris.  In  conclusion  we 
would  recommend  the  work  as  hugely 
entertaining  £.s  v/ell  as  instructive. 


Harris,  Ada  Van  Stone.  Favorites  from  Fairy- 
land. .\n  Approved  Selection  arranged  for  Home 
and  Supplementary  Reading  in  the  Third  Grade. 
With  an  Introduction.  Illustrated.  12mo,pp.  129. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Bros. 

Haworth,  Paul  Leland.  The  Path  of  Glory. 
Pp.  .348.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     1911.     $1.25  net. 

Romance,  adventure,  and  history  com- 
bine to  make  this  novel  of  the  French  and 
Indian  wars  thrilling  and  interesting.  The 
hero,  Charles  Randolph,  is  a  good  friend 
of  George  Washington.     The  fortunes  of 


i- <-'[i_\  njijilen  liy  L  iiilerwonil  &  Underwood,  >. 


THEODORE    ROOSEVELT   AND   JOHN    MUIR   IN   THE 
FAR     WEST. 

Mr.  Muir's  new  book,  "My  First  Summer  in 
the  Sierra,  "  is  reviewed  elsewhere. 

war  carry  him,  at  last,  to  Quebec  and  give 
him  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  drama 
of  its  capture.  Both  Montcalm  and  Wolfe 
are  represented  in  a  favorable  light.  It 
is  Wolfe  that  gives  the  title  to  the  book, 
because  he  recites,  as  they  float  down  the 
river,  preparatory  to  the  final  attempt  on 
Quebec,  the  immortal  stanza: 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  all  th;it  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour: 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave." 

Randolph  early  falls  a  captive  to  the 
charms  of  Alfrede  St.  Pierre,  daughter  of 
a  French  commandant,  but  finds  he  has  a 
rival  in  Captain  Reperti,  a  villainous  and 
treacherous  leader  in  the  French  army. 
The  technic  of  the  story  is  sometimes 
faulty,  but  it  is  full  of  engrossing  and  fas- 
cinating incident,  including  Indian  mas- 
sacres, mysterious  flights,  and  duels. 

Herliomer,  Sir  Hubert  von.  '  The  Herkomers. 
Vol.  II.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  234.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Hillis,  Newell  Dwight.  The  Contagion  of 
Character.  Pp.  3.32.  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1911. 
$1.20. 

These  studies  of  culture  and  success  are 
"sparks  struck  out  on  the  anvil  of  events" 
and,  gathered  together  into  one  volume, 
they  belong  to  the  uplifting  and  inspiring 
class  of  books,  for  young  or  old.  Dr.  Hillis 
has  an  illuminating  way  of  expressing  him- 
self. His  originality  is  like  an  electric  sign 
attracting    the    attention    of    the    reader. 


Each  chapter  is  a  complete  essay  on  some 
subject,  usually  dealing  with  an  abstract 
virtue  or  some  human  problem.  He  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  subject  with  directness 
and  sympathy.  His  metaphors  are  well 
chosen  and  his  illustrations  conspicuously 
convincing,  so  that  the  mind  is  kept  on  the 
alert  and  the  heart  warmed  by  his  joyous, 
hopeful  optimism.  As  sermons,  they  are 
complete,  but  short  and  concise,  bristling 
with  attractive  ideas  and  high  ideals.  It 
is  one  of  the  books  from  which  one  longs 
to  quote,  but  refrains  merely  from  the  lack 
of  ability  to  choo.se  from  so  many  delight- 
ful sayings. 

Hobbs,  William  Herbert.  Characteristics  of 
Existing  Glaciers.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp. 
300.     Macmillan  Co.     $3.25  net. 

A  text-book  of  glacial  phenomena  by  the 
professor  of  geology  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.  It  furnishes  to  the  geologist, 
illustrated  by  34  plates  and  140  other 
drawings,  the  latest  information  and  con- 
clusions as  to  glaciers  and  ice-caps  in  all 
parts  of  the  world;  and  to  the  geographer 
explanations  of  mountain  and  sea-coast 
sculpturing  which  are  most  instructive. 
The  book  is  capitally  illustrated,  but  has 
been  most  carelessly  proof-read. 

Holland,  Hubert  Sargent.  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
Birch-Bark  Island.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  292. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.25  net. 

Hope,  .\nthony.  Mrs.  Maxon  Protests.  Pp.  361. 
New  York  and  London:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
1911.     $1.35  net. 

Mr.  Hope's  modern  novel  of  every-day 
life  possesses  all  the  wit,  piquancy,  and 
charm  that  we  have  learned  to  expect  from 
his  writings,  but  the  theme  of  the  present 
volume  has  a  sordid  side  as  well  as  a 
brilliant  one.  It  deals  with  the  false  posi- 
tions created  on  all  sides  by  one  who  risks 
defying  the  conventionalities.  Winnie 
Maxon,  after  five  years,  finds  her  married 
life  unbearable,  tho  her  only  complaint  is 
"incompatibility," — or  "inkpat"  as  she 
calls  it.  Proper  and  precise,  Cyril  Maxon 
refuses  to  divorce  her  and  she  is  forced  to 
plan  a  line  of  action  for  herself,  which  gives 
an  opportunity  for  several ' '  situations ' '  and 
the  critical  condemnation  of  conventional 
society.  The  first  "protest"  seemed  nat- 
ural enough,  but  "methinks  she  did  protest 
too  much "  (with  apologies)  to  make  her 
worthy  of  the  serious  and  brilliant  discus- 
sions in  her  behalf.  The  society  of  social 
philosophy,  which  Winnie  joins,  gives  Mr. 
Hope  a  chance  to  air  some  of  his  theories 
on  the  social  conditions  and  the  moral  code, 
and  many  good  suggestions  are  made  among 
the  numerous  clever  conversations.  Dick 
Dennehy  seemed  to  us  to  deserve  a  better 
wife  than  Winnie  Maxon,  who  comes  to 
him  after  many  lost  illusions,  but  they 
seemed  satisfied.  The  book  belongs  in  the 
class  of  "good  reading"  rather  than  "good 
literature,"  and  we  agree  with  Winnie  that 
"It's  not  so  difficult  to  live  up  to  your 
theories  about  other  people.  It's  about 
yourself." 

Howells,  W.  D.  Parting  Friends — A  Farce. 
Illustrated.  16mo,  pp.  57.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.    50  cents. 

Kirkpatrlck,  John  Erwin.  Timothy  Flint.  Svo, 
pp.  331.  Cleveland,  Ohio:  The  Arthur  H.  Clark 
Co.     S3. 50. 

Timothy  Flint  was  a  conspicuous  man  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  early 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  centuries.  He 
was  preacher,  pioneer,  editor,  and  novelist, 
and  contributed  to  the  London  Athenwum 
the  first  sketch  of  American  literary  history. 
What  drew  the  attention  of  the  religious 
world  of  the  day  to  this  versatile  genius 

{Continued  on  pige  216) 
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Do  You  Want  to 
Earn  More — Be  More? 

"Big  business"  demands  a  higher  grade  of  men  at  the  important 
posts— men  who  not  only  are  practical  men  technically,  hut  who,  under- 
lying their  technical  knowledge,  possess  the  distinction  and  address 
which  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  English  language  gives.  The  man 
who  can  meet  and  impress  others  through  a  forceful  personality;  who 
can  write  tactful,  strong,  and  grammatical  business  letters  is  a  mighty  big 
factor  in  pushing  a  business  to  the  fore— and  keeping  it  there. 

There  is  no  business  or  profession  in  which  a  broad  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  in  securing  hii^hcst  efficiency. 
and  there  is  no  other  accomplishment  which  will  so  surely  advance  the  em- 
ployee and  add  to  the  prestige  and  commercial  success  of  the  employer. 

Remember,  that  a  man  is  measured  not  only  by  what  he  says — but  by 
the  way  he  says  or  writes  it!  Time  and  again  many  otherwise  brilliant  business 
men  have  felt  themselves  embarrassed  and  handicapped  by  an  ungrammatical 
and  unpolished  address,  but  they  feel  that  the  time  is  past  when  they  can  hope 
to  improve  it.  The  time  is  not  past.  What  these  men  may  have  missed  in  their 
early  days  they  can  acquire  now  in  their  spare  moments — say  15  minutes  daily 

and  without  a  laborious  study    of   any  old-time   Avearisome  rules  of 

syntax,  rhetoric,  etc.       Here  are  words  fraught  with    deepest    interest 
for  earnest  men  and  womei.: 


I  Teach  Busy  People 

How  to  Speak  and  Write  the 
Englisli  Language  Correctly 


15  MINUTES  DAILY,  ALL  THE  TIME  REQUIRED- 
SAYS   GRENVILLE   KLEISER   (formerly  of  Yale  Faculty) 

Two  Distinct  Courses— Each  Complete  in  Itself 


PRACTICAL  ENGLISH  — This  Course  will  teach 
you  what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say. 

Will  guard  you  thoroughly  against  common  blunders 
in  speech  and  writing. 

Will  show  you  how  to  write  result-compelling  busi- 
ness and  social  letters. 

Help  you  to  write  lectures,  sermons,  treatises,  stories, 
advertisements — any  written  communication. 

Will  make  you  a  cultured  conversationalist  and  cor- 
respondent. 

Will  acquaint  you  with  and  inculcate  a  fondness  for 
good  literature. 

Will  make  up  for  deficiencies  due  to  limited  education. 

In  fact,  will  fit  you  for  real  leadership  in  social  and 
business  life. 


PUBLIC  SPEAKING -You   have  been  or   surely 
will  be  called  upon  to  speak  in  public  some  time — some- 
where.     This  Course  will  make   you  a  fluent,    forceful 
and  convincing  public  speaker.      It  will  teach  you 
HOW  TO  Make  Atter-Dinner  Speeches- 
Propose  Toasts — 
Tell  Stories — 
Make  Political  Speeches — 
Address  Lodge  and  Board  Meetings — 
Converse  Entertainingly  — 
Sell  More  Goods — 
Improve  Your  Memor\ — 
Increase  Your  Vocabulary — 
Develop  Power  and  Personality — 
Acquire  Poise  and  Self-Confidence. 


In  these  two  Courses  you  will  find  none  of  the  okl-iinie,  wearisome  rules  to 
memorize.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Kleiser's  Courses  are  original  and  modeled 
on  present-day  requirements  and  conditions.  They  are  full  to  the  brim  with 
human  interest,  life,  and  keen  enthusiasm.  As  instructor  in  Yale  University 
antl  in  other  preat  institutions  he  has  learned  throusjh  practical  experience  the 
requirements  of  to-day,  and  has  adapted  his  methods  to  fit  these  requirements. 

Send  the  Coupon  at  once.  Indicate  by  a  cross -mark  X 
in  which  Course  you  are  interested,  and  full  informa- 
tion will  come  to  you  by  msul  without  cost  or  obligation. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Department  230,  New  York  City 

Publishers  of  the  Standard  Dictionary 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  230.  New  York 

Please  send  me.  withinit  cost  or  oblic:ntion.  particulars  of 
the  Kleiser  Course  Ijefore  which  I  have  marked  x 
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was  the  fact  that  his  chemical  studies  led 
his  parishioners  to  think  that  he  was  a 
counterfeit,  just  as  Pope  Sylvester  II.,  for 
somewhat  similar  reason,  was  accused  of 
being  in  league  with  the  devil.  The  present 
work  of  Professor  Kirkpatrick  is  careful 
and  scholarly  and  is  of  much  more  than 
personal  interest.  It  throws  considerable 
light  on  the  history  of  our  country,  its 
literature,  and  its  press  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1780  and  1840,  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  pioneer  and  frontiersmen  in  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valley,  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Virginia.  It  vdll  be  eagerly  read 
by  historians  and  treasured  by  historical 
librarians,  tho  no  general  reader  can  take 
it  in  hand  without  pleasure  and  profit. 

Muir,  John.  My  First  Summer  in  the  Sierra. 
Decorated  cloth.  12mo,  350  pages.  Illustrated 
from  sketches  by  the  author  and  photographs  by 
H.  W.  Gleason.    Boston:    Houghton  MifBin  Co. 

John  Muir,  famous  now,  and  long  to 
remain  so,  as  the  ,man  of  the  California 
Sierras,  spent  his  first  summer  on  their 
sunny  heights  as  a  sort  of  assistant  sheep- 
herder,  with  never  a  thought  of  anything 
but  the  delight  of  it,  and  the  joy  of  the 
naturalist  and  explorer.  This  book  is 
made  of  the  daily  record  with  which  he 
then  stored  his  note-book — a  record  of 
slow  journeyings  on  the  lofty  meadows 
whence  spring  the  Tuolumne  and  Merced 
rivers,  where  only  narrow  Indian  trails 
gave  a  hint  of  human  presence,  and  the 
wild  animals  were  hardly  less  tame  than 
the  sheep,  for  this  was  away  back  in  '69. 
Muir  was  the  last  man  to  frighten  them. 
He  wanted  to  see  them,  just  as  they  were, 
at  home;  and  what  he  saw  he  straightway 
set  down  in  that  simple,  refreshing,  strong 
yet  wonderfully  flexible  English,  which 
makes  his  writing  a  pattern  for  descriptive 
literature. 

But  while  you  read  the  book  first  in 
gentle  enthusiasm  over  its  style,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  mountain-meadows  and  vast 
clear  distances  and  crisp  vibrant  atmos- 
phere it  conveys,  you  will  reread  it  for 
its  information.  The  book  is  packed  with 
notes  of  observations  of  nature  in  every 
aspect — and  it  is  all  fact.  One  does  not 
know  whether.  John  Muir  is  most  poet  or 
most  naturalist.  He  points  out  a  beauty 
and  then  explains  how  and  why  it  is 
beautiful,  so  naturally  and  unaffectedly 
that  you  do  not  dream  you  are  being  in- 
structed until  the  information  has  got  into 
your  system;  and  when  you  fear  he  is 
going  to  begin  teaching,  you  get  merely 
an  odd  trait  of  the  dogs  or  a  comical 
difficulty  with  the  silly  sheep.  In  short 
there  is  nobody  qtiite  like  .lohn  Muir,  in 
the  Sierras  or  out  of  them;  and  this  book 
gives  one  of  his  most  delightful  revelations. 

Meldrum.  D.  S.  Home  Life  in  Holland.  Illus- 
trated. 121110,  pp.  370.  New  ,York:  Macmillan 
Co      $1.75  net. 

Moret.  Alexandre.  In  the  Time  of  the  Pharaolis. 
Translated  by  Mme.  Moret.  With  16  plates  and  a 
map.  Cloth,  12mo,  312  pp.  New  York:  G.P.Put- 
nam's Sons.     $2  net. 

This  is  certainly  one  ot  the  most  readable 
as  well  as  instructive  books  in  its  field 
which  have  been  offered  to  the  public  in 
many  a  day.  Mr.  Moret  is  subdirector  of 
the  Musee  Guimet  and  professor  of  Egypt- 
ology in  L'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  in 
Paris;  and  his  statements  are  the  outcome, 
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.as  he  says,  of  several  investigations  in  Egypt 
undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, anH  of  an  unbiased  study  of  original 
documents.  These  facts  arc  an  assurance 
of  authority;  and  this  assurance  is  enforced 
by  a  great  number  of  references  to  sources 
of  knowledge  outside  of  his  own  experiences. 

The  writer's  intention  was  to  give  a 
popular,  understandable  account  of  the 
many  interesting  questions  raised  by  the 
■  discoveries  of  the  last  Um  or  fifteen  years, 
within  whicli  some  extraordinary  finds  have 
been  made.  Most  of  us  have  read  some- 
thing of  these;  but  here  they  are  referred 
to  their  relative  rank  and  place  in  Egyptol- 
•ogy,  the  early  explanations  are  criticized 
and  modified  by  mature  thought,  and  les- 
sons are  deduced.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
special  value  of  the  book,  that  it  shows  in 
what  way  the  recent  discoveries  shed  light 
upon  what  was  known  before,  and  repro- 
duces for  us  a  far  more  complete  history  of 
ancient  Egypt — especially  in  its  origins — 
than  laymen  have  ever  had  before.  This 
is  done  in  a  most  entertaining  way,  and 
the  book  abounds  in  capital  photographic 
illustrations  which  really  illustrate. 

The  opening  chapter  is  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
temples  which  would  soon  have  disap- 
peared through  abuse  and  neglect;  and  this 
is  made  the  vehicle  of  information  as  to  how 
they  and  the  vast  tombs  were  originally 
erected.  "Pharaonic  Diplomacy"  is  a 
most  novel  sketch  of  what  new  as  well  as 
old  documents  reveal  as  to  the  extent  of 
Egypt's  dominion  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
elaborate  foreign  policy  by  which  these 
outer  possessions  were  ruled  and  friendly 
and  peaceful  relations  maintained  with 
neighboring  powers.  Good  stories  are 
revealed  or  suggested  by  the  fragmentary, 
yet  convincing  records  of  the  Egyptian 
Foreign  Office  recovered  from  the  sands  of 
El-Amarna.  The  essay  "Egypt  before  the 
Pyramids'"  shows  how  vast  has  been  the 
recent  accession  to  the  earl^'  history  of  the 
Nile  people,  and  the  manner  of  folk  who 
lived  there  4,000  or  more  years  before  our 
era.  The  Pyramids  are  freshly  described, 
and  a  chapter  on  magic  is  furnished.  The 
most  extraordinary  essay,  however,  is  per- 
haps that  in  which  a  popular  explanation 
is  given  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  which 
was  the  Holy  Writ  of  the  early  Egyptians. 
By  it,  illuminated  greatly  by  the  late  dis- 
coveries, Professor  Moret  is  able  to  present 
a  vivid  picture  of  what  the  strange  religion 
of  that  time  really  was,  and  indi<!ate  how 
curiously  our  modern  theology  is  indebted 
to  it. 

Altogetlier,  the  book  is  entitled  to  great 
praise,  and  it  should  have  a  very  wide 
popularity. 

Schoepf,  .Johann  David.  Travels  in  the  Con- 
federation. 17s;}-i78.1.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Alfred  J.Morrison.  2  volumes,  llimo.  pp.  42G 
and  .'^44.    Philadelphia;  William  .1.  Campbell. 

Dr.  Schoepf  came  to  Ameri(!a  in  June, 
1777,  as  chief  surgeon  of  the  Ansbaeh 
troops,  serving  here  in  the  Revolution 
under  the  British.  He  had  already,  in 
addition  to  medical  studies,  taken  a  course 
in  natural  sciences,  especially  in  botany, 
mineralogy,  and  forestry,  and  had  traveled 
extensively  in  German,  Austrian,  Italian, 
and  Swiss  territories.  On  returning  to 
Germany  in  1784  he  prosecuted  scientific 
researches  with  diligence,  and  held  many 
honorable  positions  among  his  scientific 
-associates,  it  is  obvious,  from  this  book 
-alone,  that  he  had  a  mind  given  to  close 
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observation  and  careful  statements,  and 
yet  the  book  is  not  wholly  scientific.  When 
scientific  it  is  of  a  popular  sort  rather  than 
technical.  His  travels  extended  to  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
the  Carolinas,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama 
Islands.  The  work  seems  never  to  have 
been  translated  before,  which  is  somewhat 
remarkable.  It  contains  a  mass  of  in- 
formation about  this  country  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  which  historians  like 
Mr.  McMaster  must  appreciate  highly. 
Dr.  Sehoepf  left  New  York  on  his  travels 
in  1783 — before  the  evacuation  by  the 
British.  It  is  curious  therefore  to  find  him 
describing  his  departure  from  this  city  for 
New  Jersey  as  a  journey  to  observe  "the 
United  States."  New  York  at  that  time 
still  remained  in  a  sense  British  territory. 
His  chapter  on  Philadelphia  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  book,  and  often 
curious.  He  notes,  for  example,  that  the 
streets  have  been  laid  out  miles  beyond  the 
built-up  portion — so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  he  predicts  the  passing  of  "centuries" 
before  aU  the  laid-out  streets  can  have 
been  occupied.  He  reached  Pittsburg 
when  that  future  metropolis  of  the  iron 
industry  was  a  mere  hamlet,  the  first  stone 
house  having  been  erected  during  the  year 
of  his  arrival.  He  notes  the  presence  of 
coal  and  iron,  but  does  scarcely  more  than 
that.  Many  pages  contain  interesting  de- 
scriptions of  soil,  farm  products,  and  nota- 
bly of  trees. 

WhitinK.  Lilian.  Boston  Days.  Pp.  543.  Bos- 
ton:   Little,  Brown  <t  Co.     1911.    SI. 50. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  to  be  read  in 
sections  and  kept  at  hand  for  constant 
reference.  It  is  stored  with  a  mass  of  in- 
formation and  facts  of  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  great  and  good  men  and  women  who 
have  been  identified  with  the  literary  and 
artistic  life  of  Boston  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  the  opening  of  the  twentieth. 
Miss  Whiting  presents  the  Bostonian  atti- 
tude and  has  infinite  faith  in  the  city,  its 
beauty,  its  greatness,  its  "culture,"  and 
its  future.  The  interrelationship  of  the 
lives  of  poets,  philosophers,  ministers,  lec- 
turers, and  teachers  is  graphically  repre- 
sented, and  carefully  chosen  quotations 
from  letters  and  poems,  and  anecdotes  of 
every-day  life  make  vivid  to  the  reader 
the  atmosphere  of  the  literary  "Hub." 

The  work  is  divided  into  five  sections: — 
"The  City  of  Beautiful  Ideals"  with  its 
circle  of  literati;  "Concord  and  its  Famous 
Authors";  "Brook  Farm"  and  its  founda- 
tion; "The  Golden  Age  of  Genius,"  in 
which  a  unique  tribute  is  paid  to  Edwin 
P.  Whipple  and  his  power  as  a  critic,  "to 
discern  and  point  out  the  significance  of 
thought,  the  exaltation  of  the  vision,  and 
its  true  relation  to  intellectual  progress  "; 
"The  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century"; 
and  "The  First  Decade  of  the  Twentieth 
Century."  Miss  Whiting's  style  is  smooth 
and  convincing,  her  diction  refined  and 
choice,  making  this  an  excellent  book  for 
reference. 
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every  100  bowls  "  turned,"  on  an  average  of  64  are 
rejected  by  the  makers. 

Now,  perhaps,  you'll  understand  why  your  father, 
and  his  father  before  him,  smoked  BBB  pipes.  You 
will,  at  any  rate,  when  you  follow  their  example. 

All  Styles— All  Prices 

BBB  pipes  are  made  in  England  and  sold  in  every  emin- 
try  in  the  world.  If  your  town  has  none,  send  us  yovir 
dealer's  name  on  a  postal.  We'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Adolph  Frankau  &  Co.,  Ltd..  n9  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

EUCIKNE  F.  WAKE,  who  died  the 
other  day,  is  famous  by  virtue  of  his 
avo<'ations.  Says  Collier' a  Weekly:  "Poet- 
ry and  politics,  the  fields  in  which  Mr. 
Ware  was  most  widely  known,  were  not,  in 
his  own  judfjnient,  his  serious  business  in 
life.  He  preferred  not  to  be  called  "  '  Iron- 
quill'  of  Kansas,"  nor  spoken  of  as  a  man 
wlio  had  been  United  States  Pension  Com- 
missionrr,  but  liked  to  be  described  as  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  his  State's 
vigorous  lawyers. 

To  continue  the  quotation.  "That  was 
one  way  he  successfully  resisted  poet  hero 
worship.  No  one  could  hope  to  start  an 
admiration  salon  around  a  man  who 
dearly  loved  poker  and  whose  only  publicly 
recorded  boast  was  that  he  could  make 
'as  good  a  set  of  coach  harness  as  any- 
body.' When  scolded  one  time  about  his 
reluctance  to  be  interviewed  for  apprecia- 
tive newspaper  audiences  as  'Ironquill'  he 
answered:  '  I  was  afraid  the  people  wouldn't 
hire  a  fool  poet  for  a  lawyer  if  they  knew 
it.' 

"He  always  referred  to  his  writings  as 
rimes,"  Collier's  continues,  "and  disarmed 
romancing  adulation  by  telling  how  he 
came  to  write  them.  'I  had  a  harness 
shop  in  Fort  Scott  in  the  sixties.  My  com- 
petitor wrote  advertisements  in  verse,  and 
I  had  to  do  the  same  thing  to  meet  his 
competition.  That  is  what  started  me. 
I  found  I  could  make  rimes  and  people 
would  read  them,  so  I  kept  it  up.'  " 

"  The  Washerwoman's  Song,"  it  is  said, 
lost  Eugene  F.  Ware  a  nomination  for 
C'ongi'ess — the  politicians  said  that  stanza 
lour  would  lose  liim  the  church-going 
contingency. 

The  Wa.sberwoman's  Song 

By  Eugene  F.  Wake 

In  a  very  humble  cot, 
In  a  rather  quiet  spot, 
In  the  suds  and  in  the  soap, 
Worked  a  woman  full  of  hope; 
Working,  singing,  all  alone, 
In  a  sort  of  undertone: 
"With  the  Savior  for  a  friend. 
He  will  keep  me  to  the  end." 

Sometimes  happening  along, 
I  had  lieard  the  semi-song. 
And  1  often  used  to  smile. 
More  in  sympathy  than  guile; 
But  I  never  said  a  word 
In  regard  to  what  I  heard. 
As  she  sang  about  her  friend 
Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 


It's  a  song  I  do  not  sing. 
For  I  scarce  believe  a  thing 
Of  the  stories  that  are  told 
Of  the  miracles  of  old ; 
But  I  know  that  her  belief 
Is  the  anodyne  of  grief. 
And  will  always  be  a  friend 
That  will  keep  her  to  the  end. 

Just  a  trifle  lonesome  she. 
Just  as  poor  as  poor  could  be; 
But  her  spirits  always  rose. 
Like  the  bubbles  in  the  clothes, 
And,  tho  widowed  and  alone, 
Cheered  her  witli  the  mc)nolone 
Of  a  Savior  and  a  friend 
Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 

I  have  seen  her  rub  and  scrub. 
On  the  washboard  in  the  tub, 
While  the  baby,  sopped  in  suds, 
Uolled  and  tumbled  in  the  duds, 

GUr.VT  HE.VR  SPUING  WATEK. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


■"«$JMJJ;.->'- ••■ 


This  New,  Big,  Self -starting  Chalmers 
"Thirty-six"-$1800 


THINK  of  a   new  high- 
powered    Chalmers   car 
with  a  Self-starter  as 
regular     equipment  —  for 
$1800!    No  more  cranking, 

no  more  bother.  Just  push  a  but- 
ton on  the  dash  with  your  foot,  and 
away  goes  your  motor. 

That  isn't  all.  This  car  has  a 
long  stroke  motor  (4^4"  x  5 '4",  de- 
veloping 36  to  40  h.  p.);  four  for- 
ward speed  transmission;  Bosch 
dual  ignition;  36"  x  4"  tires;  Conti- 
nental Demountable  rims;  Mer- 
cedes type  honeycomb  radiator; 
dash  adjustment  for  carburetor. 

Furthermore,  this  car  has  bigness, 
strength,  proved  durability,  beauty, 
fine  finish,  comfort. 

A  man  from  the  back  country,  at 
the  circus  for  the  first  time,  viewed 
in  amazement  the  giraffe.  After 
looking  the  animal  over  for  some 
time  and  inquiring  if  it  had  a  name, 
he  turned  shruggingly  away  saying, 
"There  ain't  no  such  animal." 

Many  motorists,  hearing  of  the 
Chalmers  "Thirty-six"  for  the  first 
time,  then  learning  the  price,  have 
felt  much  the  same  way. 

But  they  are  wrong.  There  really 
is   such  a  car  as  the  Chalmers 


"Thirty-six,"  with  the  features 
named  above — for  $1800. 

You  can  see  this  car  now  at  our 
dealer's  store  near  you.  See  it. 
Ride  in  it.  Place  your  order  as 
early  as  you  can  because  there  is 
sure  to  be  an  over-demand. 

"30"  Fully  Equipped  $1500 

The  Chalmers  "30"  and  the  Chal- 
mers "Forty"  are  continued  for  1912 
and  offer  greater  values  than  ever 
before  because  of  the  improved 
methods  of  manufacture  and  added 
equipment.  The  "30"  sells  for 
$1500,  including  magneto,  gas  lamps, 
Prest-O-Lite  tank,  Chalmers  mo- 
hair top  and  automatic  windshield. 
Last  year  this  car  so  equipped 
brought  $1750.  The  "Forty"  sells 
for  $2750,  including  the  same  com- 
plete equipment. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  as  the  head- 
ing of  an  advertisement  we  used  an 
expression  which  was  frequently 
heard  in  automobile  trade  circles: 
"This  is  Another  Chalmers  Year." 
It  was  true  then,  and  we  repeat  it 
now,  for  it  is  more  apparently  true 
now  than  in  any  other  year.  This 
is  another  Chalmers  year. 

Catalog  will  be  mailed  on  request. 


Qialmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit.  Mich. 


Wedding 


INVITATIONS,    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


\isllliit;  «  iirfls  mill  !«laiiipf<l 
SlJltioiUTj  .  I'orrei't  St^ll■sfrom 
:in  Kle-^ant  Shop  at  Moil«*l':lt©  i*rici'S.  SaiiipU-s  upon  rt-qiiest, 
I.VCIOTT,  :tl7  .\.  Charles  Street,  Baltiiuore.  Md. 


Better  one  less  handsome  chair  if  someth  ng 
needs  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  have  ^fwr  copy 
of  the  Standard  Dictionary 


Dexter  Brothers 
English  Shingle  Stains 

HriDK  out  the  grain  of  tlu*  w.oil  and  iroIir.K  its  lilf. 
.■>0  I'prciiit.  cheaper  and  far  more  artistic  thnn  paint. 

The  bfst  possible  finish  for  shincle^,  half  timberiUK. 
clapboards.  an<l  all  outside  woodwt»rk. 

.M.ide  of  finest  Eni:li~h  eround  colors,  linseed  oil  and 
spoeial  Dexter  preserving  oils. 

Write  for  booklet  and  st.iiued  miniature  shin>:lts. 

DEXTER  BROS.  CO.,  117  Broad  St.,  Boston.  Ma$». 

KK.\NCHKS: 
1 133  Broadway,  New  York 
218  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

.■4 ISO  }iakfr3  of  FETKIFAX  CK-VKXI  COATISG 

.\GKNTS-F.    H     McDonal  i.     Grand    R   i      ~ 
H.  M.  Hooker  Co  .  Chicago;  K.  K.  Toiien.  St.  L 
F  T.  Crowe  *  C<i..  Seattle.  Spokane  and   i «.     :: 
Wash.,   and    Portl.iod.    Ore.;    Sherman    Kim'   i 
San    Francisco;     Hoffschla>:er    i    Co  .    Hon^  .  ..    . 
.iu,l   DKAI.FKs 


Cur  renders  are  asKed  to  mention  The  LrrKRART  Digest  when  v.  ritlne  to  advertisers. 
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ICE  CREAM 

There  are  many  flavors  for  Ice  Cream, 
but  Rich,  Creamy  Milk  is  always  the 
Important  Ingredient.  To  have  it 
Smooth,  Rich  and  Delightfully  Fla- 
vored, use 

BORDEN'S 

EAGLE  BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 

Write  for  Borden's 
Ice  Cream  Book. 


>>>tVY. 


BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"  Leaders  of  Quality" 
Est.  1857      New  York 


Your  Vacation 

will  be  more  enjoyable  and  satisfac- 
tory if  you  take  with  you  plenty,  of 


SMOKING    '  M    TOBACCO 

"  Without  a  bite  or  a  regret." 

Its  delicious,  mellow  flavor  will  linger 
long  after  your  pipe  ii  out. 

\%  oz.  40c;  3\i  oz.  75c;    ^a  lb. 
$1.65;  1  lb.  $3.30. 

Prepaid  to  any  address  if  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you. 

Speclnl!  Sendee  for  Sample  Can 
and  book  "  Huw  to  Smoke  a  Pipe." 

E.  HOFFMAN  COMPANY,  Mfrs. 

Established  1857  184  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


The  Comptometer   appeals  to  the 

Bookkeeper, 
Accountant, 

Bill-clerk— the 


man  who  pays 
the  bills  —  be- 
cause : 

1.  It  does  additions  in  half  the  time  possible 
by  any  other  means. 

2.  It  is  the  only  adding  machine  fast  enough 
for  practical  figuring  of  chain  discounts,  ex- 
tending and  checking  bills,  payrolls,  costs.  Let 
us  show  you  by  practical  demonstration. 

3.  It  is  easy  to  operate;  even  your  type- 
writer, with  a  few  weeks'  practice,  can  figure 
faster  and  more  accurately  than  a  skilled  ac- 
countant. Brain  direction,  machine  execution 
— that's  the  best  possible  system. 

4.  It  saves  time,  money  and  worry  by  its 
rapid  speed  and  sure  accuracy.  Used  on  all 
kinds  of  figuring  by  business  houses  all  over 
the  world. — One  business  house  alone  has  181 
Comptometers  in  daily  use. 

Let  us  send  you  a  booklet  about  it;  or  ma- 
chine on  free  trial,  prepaid  U.  S.  or  Canada. 

Pelt  &  Tarraot  Mfg.  Co..        1731  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Or  wa.s  paddling  in  the  pools, 
With  old  scissors  stuck  in  spools: 
She  still  humming  of  her  friend 
Who  would  keep  her  to  the  end. 

Human  hopes  and  himian  creeds 
Have  their  root  in  human  needs; 
And  I  should  not  wish  to  strip 
From  that  washerwoman's  lip 
Any  song  that  she  can  sing, 
Any  hope  that  songs  can  bring 
For  the  woman  has  a  friend 
Who  will  keep  her  to  the  end. 

The  poems  of  Richard  Le  Gallienne  al- 
ways carry  w^ithin  them  a  lyric  idea  that 
breaks  into  beauty  like  sunlight  in  a  mist. 
These  verses  are  from  the  pages  of  Harper's 
Magazine. 

August  Moonligbt 

By   RicH.iRD  LeJ  Gallienne 

The  solemn  light  behind  the  barns. 
The  rising  moon,  the  cricket's  call. 

The  August  night,  and  you  and  I — 
What  is  the  meaning  of  it  all! 

Has  it  a  meaning,  after  all? 

Or  is  it  one  of  Nature's  lies. 
That  net  of  beauty  that  she  casts 

Over  Life's  unsuspecting  eyes? 

That  web  of  beauty  that  she  weaves. 
For  one  strange  purpose  of  her  own, — 

For  this  the  painted  butterfly. 
For  this  the  rose — for  this  alone! 

Strange  repetition  of  the  rose, 

And  strange  reiterated  call 
Of  bird  and  insect,  man  and  maid — 

Is  that  the  meaning  of  it  all? 

If  it  means  nothing,  after  all! 

And  nothing  lives,  except  to  die — 
It  is  enough — that  solemn  light 

Behind  the  barns,  and  you  and  I. 

Here  is  a  sonnet  flooded  by  a  sunburst 
of  optimism.  It  was  printed  recently  in 
the  magazines,  and  now  appears  in  "Sol- 
diers of  Light,"  a  new  book  of  poems  by 
Helen  Gray  Cone,  which  Mr.  WiUiam 
Stanley  Braithwaite  calls  "one  of  the 
most  significant  volumes  of  poetry  of  the 
year." 

The  Common  Street 

By  Helen  Ge.\y  Cone 

The  common  street  climbed  up  against  the  sky, 
Gray  meeting  gray;  and  wearily  to  and  fro 
I  saw  the  patient,  common  people  go. 
Each  with  his  sordid  burden  trudging  by. 
And  the  rain  dropt;  there  was  not  any  sigh 
Or  stir  of  a  live  wind;  dull,  dull,  and  slow 
All  motion ;  as  a  tale  told  long  ago 
The  faded  world;  and  creeping  night  drew  nigh. 

Then  burst  the  sunset,  flooding  far  and  fleet. 
Leavening  the  whole  of  life  with  magic  leaven. 
Suddenly  down  the  long,  wet  glistening  hill 
Pure  splendor  poured — and  lo!  the  conunon  street 
A  golden  highway  into  golden  heaven, 
With  the  dark  shapes  of  men  ascending  still. 


4H.R  Farm  Engine  <:7Q50 
Kerosene«'Qasorme  yI  ^= 


Greatest  value  ever  offered  in  a  4  h.jp.  water- 
cooled  farm  engine.  Kuns  any  kind  of  machin- 
ery— pumps — saws — separators — feed  grinders— 
water  systems — electric  light  outfits,  etc. 


Very  simple.  Uses  little  fuel.  Best  material 
and  workmanship.  Made  to  last  a  lifetime. 
Shipped  complete  all  ready  to  run.  Ao  extras 
to  buy.  Guaranteed  by  a  big  re- 
sponsible concern.  Writ©  for 
catalog  TODAY  and  ask  about 

30  Day  Trial  Offer 

Gray  Motor  Co. 

g$»  U.  S.  Motors 

Building  ^^^^ 

Detroit,  Mich.      J^_^£l!i)^BsiaBa!^^^^^^^^i^^ 


OUTHERN  invest- 
ments, all  based  on 
property  in  Georgia 
and  yielding  from  5  j4 
to  7%  constitute  the 
best  investments  on  earth. 

Real  estate  worth  two  to 
four  times  the  loan,  secure 
all  our  mortgages. 


7% 


Interest  on  Farm 
and  City  Mortgages 


We  collect  interest  and  principal,  at- 
tend to  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  reliev- 
ing you  of  all  details  without  charge. 

Write  for  particulars  and  let  us  add 
your  name  to  our  list  of  Satisfied^ 
Gilt-edge  Security  Buyers. 

Georgia  Mortgage  and  Trust  Co. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


GLEANL  NESS  OF  OPEF'ATION 


fcaa&toi^g-  ^p. ' 


Linen 
Felix 


Raok,  neg:ative  irill, 

P.  Daus  Dnplirator  Co.,  Dans  RIdg. 


one  of  tlie  strong  features  that  have  helped 
to  earn  the   prest-nt   world-wide   reputa- 
tion and  endorsement  of  the  DAUS  IM- 
PROVED TIP  TOP  Dl  PMCATOR,    No 
printer's  ink  used.    No  expensive  sup- 
plies.  100  copies  from   pen-written 
and    50   copies    from  type-written 
origfinal.     Sent  on  ten  days'   trial 
without  deposit.     Complete  Duplj- 
cator,  with  **  Daosco"  Oiled 


$5 

111  John  St..  New  Tork 


CASH 


WOVEN 
^S  NAMES 


are  better  than  marking  ink  for  wearing  apparel, 
household  linen,  etc.  Your  name  can  be  inter- 
woven with  a  fine  cambric  tape,  in  Fast  Colors. 
12  dozen  full  name  $2,  6  dozen  $1.25,  3'dozen  85c., 
other  prices  on  application.    Send  for  Samples  to 

J.  &  J.  CASH,  Limited 
505  Chestnut  St.,  South  Norwalk,  Conn..  U.  S.  A. 


s  the  GumSy 
Cleans  the 
Teeth 


Never  Decays" 

This  Jlexible  curved 
handle  instantly  adjusts 
itself  to  the  shape  of 
the  gums,  passing  over 
them  gently  but  firmly. 


fW-p^-tac-tlc^ 


5£?5fJ  Tooth  Brush 

It  gives  a  now  sensation  and  preserves  the 
gums — keeps  thcra  in  a  healthful  condition. 

ThePro-phy-lac-tic  (rigid  or  flexible  fiandle) 
thoroughly  cleans  a//  the  teeth,  bark  and  front 
alike.  It's  the  one  tooth  brush  with  a  well  de- 
fined purpose. 

Packed  in  an  individual  yellow  box  which 
protects  against  handling  before  tiic  brush 
gets  to  you. 

Prices:  2Sc..  SSc.,  40c 

Our  interesting  booklet  "Do  You  Clean  or  Brush  Your 

Teeth?'*  is  yours  for  die  asking;  send  for  it. 

Florence  Mfg.  Co.,  14    Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mu*. 

£ol«ni&k«r8  of  I^ro-pby'laC'tio  Tootb,  Hair, 
Military  aod  iiand  llruebes. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Not  The  Same. — A  child  of  strict  parents, 
whose  greatest  joy  had  hitherto  been  the 
weekly  prayer-meeting,  was  taken  by  its 
nurse  to  the  circus  for  the  first  time.  When 
he  came  home  he  exclaimed: 

"  Oh,  mama,  if  you  once  went  to  the 
oircus  you'd  nev(T,  never  go  to  prayer- 
meeting  again  in  all  your  life." — Til-Bits. 


Only  Sure  Place. — "  Want  to  go  to  the 
ball-game  to-morrow?  " 

"  No;  I'd  rather  go  to  the  matinee. 
I'm  sure  of  a  happy  ending  there." — 
Pittsburg  Post. 


Spring    Styles. — "Have    you    any    an- 
cestors, Mrs.  Kelly?  "  asked  Mrs.  O'Brien. 
"  And  phwat's  ancistors?  " 
"  Why,  people  you  sphrung  from." 
"  Listen    to    me,    Mrs.    O'Brien,"    said 
Mrs.  Kelly  impressively.     "  Oi  come  from 
the  rale  sthock  av  Donahues  that  sphring 
from  nobody.     They  sphring  at  thim." — 
Catholic  Tribune. 


Where  He  Got  It.— Teacher— "  Now, 
Willie,  where  did  you  get  that  chewing- 
gum?     I  want  the  truth." 

Willie — "  You  don't  want  the  truth, 
teacher,  an'  I'd  ruther  not  tell  a  lie." 

Teacher — "  How  dare  you  say  I  don't 
want  the  truth!  Tell  me  at  once  where 
you  got  that  chewing-gum." 

Willie — "  Under    your    desk." — Judge. 


One  Shilling  Short. — "  I  think  this  was 
an  ideal  year  for  a  coronation,  don't  you?  " 

"  Why?  " 

"  Because  it's  nineteen  and  eleven  al- 
ready. A  very  little  more  and  we  shall 
have  a  complete  sovereign." — The  Taller. 


Not  a  Word.—"  I  had  a  talk  with  Best- 
Seller,  and  he  told  me  all  about  the  authors 
who  had  helped  him." 

"  I'll  bet  he  didn't  say  a  word  about  the 
authors  from  whom  he  had  helped  him- 
self."—Pwc/c. 


That  Eternal  Question.  —  Willie  — 
"Pa  !  " 

Pa—"  Yes." 

Willie — "  Teacher  says  we're  here  to 
help  others." 

Pa — "  Of  course  we  are." 

Willie — "  Well,  what  are  the  others 
here  for?  " — Chicago  Ncivs. 


To  Bring  Them  Up  Well. — Nurse  Girl 
— "  Oh,  ma'am,  what  shall  I  do?  The 
twins  have  fallen  down  the  well!  " 

Fond  Parent — "  Dear  me!  how  annoy- 
ing! Just  go  into  the  library  and  get  the 
last  number  of  The  Modern  Mother's  Maga- 
zine: it  contains  an  article  on  '  How  to 
Bring  Up  Children.'  "—Town  Topics. 


Proof. — "  Sir,"  said  the  astonished  land- 
lady to  a  traveler,  who  liad  sent  his  cup 
forward  for  the  seventli  time,  "  you  must 
be  very  fond  of  coffee." 

"  Yes,  madam,  I  am,"  he  replied.  "  or 
I  should  never  have  drunk  so  much  water 
to  get  a  little." — Elmwood  Courier. 


Ice.— Ella— "  Do  I  make  myself  plain  ?  " 
Stella — "  Somebody  has,  if  you  have- 
n't."—J  wd^c. 
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Free  to  Every  Buyer  ot 
Business  Stationery 

If  your  business  requires  the  writing  of  many  mi- 
portant  letters — letters  that  must  look  their  impor- 
tance— and  if  you  care  what  you  pay  for  looks, 
you  need  our  free  portfolio  of  handsome  specimen 
letterheads  on  Construction  Bond.  Let  us  send 
it  together  with  our  booklet  telling  why  Con- 
struction Bond  makes 

Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price 


CONSTRUCTION 


One  of  the  reasons   is  that   Construction   Bond   is  sold 
direct   to    responsible    printers   and     lithographers,     in 
quantities  of  500 pounds  ox  more 
at  a  time,  while  other  fine  bond 
papers  are  sold  through  local  jobbers,  a 
ream  or  more  at  a  time  to  any  printer 
''  who   will    buy    them.      The    salving    in    expense 

comes  0^  tlie  price  you  pay  for  business  stationery //"  you  secure  Con- 
struction Bond.  Make  a  note  noiu  to  write  us  on  your  business  stationery, 
please,  and  we'  11  send  you  the  specimen  letterheads  and  booklet  together  with  the  names 
of  those  printers  and  lithographers  in  your  locality  who  can  make  you  Impressive 
Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price  on  Construction  Bond.     Make  a  note  now  to  write  us. 

W.  E.  WROE  &  CO 


Best  at 


t'te  Price 


BOND 


1012    So.    Michigan    Boulevard,    Chicago 


Made  in  Wliite  and  Six  Colon 
with  Envelopes  to  Match 
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/iade  dyThe  Amer/oart  Sugar  fiefin/ni 


"DON'T  SHOUT" 

"I  hoar  .vou,    I  can  hoarnow  iis 
[well    as  anybody.    'How?'    Oh 
something      new  —  THE 
MORLEY   PHONE.     I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now.   but  the 
are  invisible.    I  would  not  know 
I  had  thera  in.  myst  .'f,  only  that  1 
liearnll  rit-'ht." 


The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 

makes  low  sounds  and  whis- 
pers plainly  heard.  Invisibl 
comfortable,    weightless    and 
harmless ,    Anyone  can  adjust 
it.    Over  one  Inindred  Ihou 
8:iii<i  sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  ti-stinioni:ils. 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Dept.  772,  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila 


BRIGHTEN  UP 


Yout  Slationew  in  the 


SCHOOL  or  HOME  bv  using 
WASHBURNE'S  PATENT 
PAPER  FASTENERS. 

75,000,000 

SOLD  the  past  YEAR 
should  convince  YOU  of 

,  iheitSUPERIORITY. 

Trade  0.  K.Mark 

Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.     In  brass  boxes  of  1 00 
I  Handsome. Compact. StroD^. No  Slipping, never! 
All  stationers.  Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50 
assorted  sizes.     Illustrated  booklet  free. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co..  Syracuse.  N.  T.  NO  i  b 
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Who  would  buy  an  automobile  whose  vital 
working  parts  were  made  of  leather  or  rubber  ? 

Yet  an  automobile  is  expected  to  give  a  few 
years  of  service  at  best — a  vacuum  cleaner,  if  it 
is  worth  anything,  must  do  its  work  day  in 
and  day  out  for  a  life-time. 

In  that  time  it  must  take  up,  almost  grain  by 
grain,  literally  tons  of  dirt. 

When  Sturtevant  engineers  made  a  vacuum 
cleaner  without  rubber  diaphragm,  or  leather 
bellows,  or  complicated  valves  and  gears,  or 
intricate  parts,  they  gave  a  new  meaning  to 
household  vacuum  cleaning. 

Price,  delivered,  $130. 

Send  for  booklet  111  and  name  oj 

our  office  or  dealer  in  your  -x'i 


IIElectric 
Vacuum 
Cleaner 


.•tcinity 


B.  F.  STURTEVANT  CO. 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
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Peal    Estate 


EASTERN    STATES 


i — Princeton- 


Splendid  homes.  Delightful  sur- 
roundings. Convenient  to  both  New 
York  and  Philadelphia-  express 
train  service. 

Rentals  $300  to  ?6,ooo  a  year. 
Tastefully  fiirnished  homes  also 
for  rent. 

Choice  properties  in  other  localities 
for  s-dle  or  rent,  furnished  or 
unfurnished. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  Street 


WESTERN  STATES 


FOR  SALE or 
TO  RENT 

New  house.  8 
rooms  and  sleep- 
ing porch.  Open 
fire  places.  Will 
rent  or  sell. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Garrison 

1701  \.  .\>(alla   Ave. 

Colorado  Spring-s, 

Colo. 
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FREE  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  wonderful  Sacramento  Valley, 
the  richest  valley  in  the  world.  Unlimited 
opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres  available 
at  right  prices.  The  place  for  a  man  wanting 
a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on  earth.  No 
lands  for  sale  ;  organized  to  give  reliable  in- 
formation. Sacr.^.mento  Valley  Develop- 
-MENT  AssociATio.N,  800  2d  St.,  Sacramento, 
California. 


TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  $.^Oan  acre 
and  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


LOOK    AHEAD 

and   you   will   prosper.       Hardwood   timber 
lands  are  most  valuable,  but  fast   disappear- 
ing.  Enough  said.   Two  large  tracts  for  sale. 
EUGENE    r.ANKFORD 
De Vails  Bluff.  Ark. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 

FOR    SALE  —  Lots  at  $.500  and  up. 
Values  double  in  twelve  months.    Address 
W.  A.  LOGAN,  Lehisli,  Okla. 


7  and  8%  FIRST  MORTGAGES 

1  can  loan  your  money  on  first  class  resi- 
dence or  business  property.  Interest  semi- 
annual. Write  to  J.  HARWOOD  MORRIS, 
Cashier  FREMONT  STATE  BANK. 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 


SOUTHERN    STATES 


FINE  TRUCK  FARM 

Owing  to  business  interests 
which  compel  a  residence  in 
another  state,  I  ofler  for  sale  my 
high  class  truck  and  dairy  farm 
including  all  buildings,  cattle, 
machinery,  farming  implements, 
silo  equipment,  etc.,  complete. 
Property  130  acres  excellent  land 
located  on  fine  water  front  with 
private  landing  in  heart  of  Nor- 
folk County  trucking  and  farm- 
ing district.  Mild  and  delightful 
climate  year  around.  Close 
proximity  to  130,000  population. 
Price  $15,000— terms  easy. 

Address   OWNER, 
P.    O.    Box   243,   Portsmouth,  Va. 


TWO  SOUTHERN  HOMES 

To  settle  an  Estate  am  offering  for  sale  two 
antebellum  homes,  Llangollen  and  Hamp- 
ste  jd,  in  the  suburbs  of  historic  and  beautiful 
Natchez. 

Near  car  line,  with  advantages  of  City 
Public  Schools,  lighting  and  telephones. 

Sixty  and  Fifty  acres  respectively,  beautiful 
grounds,  bearing  pecan  orchard  over  100  trees. 
Grove  of  Cedar  and  oak,  healthy  location, 
good  water.    Not  an  agricultural  proposition. 

Llangollen,  $2.5,000;  Hampstead,  S;l2.,500. 
E.  B.  Baker,  Administrator,  Natchez,  Miss. 


I;N  A'IRGINIA— A  residential  subdivi- 
sion of  great  beauty,  near  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Two,  five,  ten  and  twenty  acre  tracts, 
with  an  orchard  feature,  at  inviting  figures. 
Correspondence  solicited  from  professional 
and  cultured  people  who  wish  to  own  a  home 
in  an  ideal  rural  district.  Apply  for  pros- 
pectus presenting  an  unusual  proposition. 
H.  «.  lilLLEARYi  CO..  CHARLOTTESVILLE,  VA. 

FRUIT  ?4.51. 11,  ALFALFA  $177.87.  COf- 
TON  $135.15  per  acre,  Carisbad  Project, 
U.S.R.S.  Why?  Climate!  Economical  living, 
good  health  insured.  Prices  advancing  stead- 
ily. Easy  Payments.  Write  NOW  to  F.  G. 
Tracy,  Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 

CAIIFORNIA  with  its  myriad  opportunities 
invites  the  world.  For  accurate  statistics  and 
reliable  information  on  California's  cities,  in- 
dustries, lands  and  products  address  Depart- 
ment E,  California  Development  Board,  San 
Francisco,  a  public  institution. 


CANADA 


For  Sale  — I.arse  Colonial  Howse 

and  about  two  acres  of  land  in  Fruit  and 
Large  Ornamental  trees.  Overlooking 
Niagara  River--Whirlpool  Gorge.  Stable; 
Garage,  etc.  For  full  particulars  and  photo- 
graph, apply  to  owner 
R.   S.    SLATER,    Niagara    Falls.   Canada. 


Classified    Columns 


FOR    AUTOMOBILISTS 


TIRES:  CASINGS  and  INNER  TUBES- 
of  various  reliable  makes  consisting  of  fac- 
tory surplus  which  we  secured  by  payiiig  spot 
cash  for  large  quantities  enabling  us  to  in  turn 
offer  at  exceedingly  low  prices— For  example 


.Shoes 

Tubes 

Shoes 

Tubes 

28x3. 

.  $9.75  . 

.  .  $2.80 

32x4. 

$17.75  . 

.  $4.75 

30x3  . 

.   10.2,5. 

.  .    3.15 

33x4. 

.  18.50 

.  .  4.90 

30x3j 

.  13.75  . 

.  .    4.00 

34x4  . 

.  1(1.75  . 

.  .  5.00 

32x3i 

.  14.50. 

.  .    4.25 

3«x4  . 

.  21.00 

.  .  5.25 

30x4. 

.  16  25. 

.  .    4. .50 

34x4j 

.  23.50  . 

.  .  5., 50 

31x4  . 

.  17.00  . 

.  .    4.75 

36x4j 

.  24.75 

.  .  5.75 

All  other  sizes  at  correspondingly  low  figures. 
.Send  for  our  special  price  list,  most  complete 
stock  all  fresh,  live  goods.  Any  tire  or  tube 
not  entirely  satisfactory  upon  receipt  can  be 
returned  and  money  promptly  refunded.  All 
orders  filled  same  day  as  received. 
TIMES  .SQUARE  AUTOMOBILE  CO., 

1710-1718  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Also  1332-1334   Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 


A  HINT  FOR  AUTOMOBILEOWNERS 
The  most  important  implement  about  a 
machine  is  exact  knowledge.  This  is 
equally  true  whether  you  do  the  work  your- 
self or  hire  some  one  who  claims  to  know 
how  to  do  it.  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
inquiries  relating  t(i|the  construction,  opera- 
tion and  repair  of  gasoline  automobiles. 
Remit  $1.00  with  each  question.  It  will 
pay  you  to  know  what  to  do.  I  have  nothing 
to  sell  but  information. 

W.  B.  MENTE 
2nd  Nat'l  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


HELP  WANTED 


FIVE  CHRISTIAN  MEN  OF  RE- 
LIGIOUS INTEREST  to  travel  for  a 
strong  National  Religious  Weekly.  We 
want  only  a  limited  number  of  men  and  each 
one  who  proves  satisfactory  will  be  given 
permanent  employment  at  liberal  terms.  A 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  right  type  of 
man.    Address 

PERMANENT,  with  references. 

WE  WANT  a  salesmanager  who  can  en- 
large a  business  national  in  scope,  and  who 
can  i  icrease  and  get  good  work  from  a  corps 
of  high-grade  men  selling  on  commission. 
$4,000  to  the  right  man.   Apply  by  1  etter  only. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  BOARD 
601  Ford  Building  Detroit. 

WANTED— Mail  Clerks,  Carriers,  Clerks 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  $600  to  $1200  yeariy. 
September  examinations  everywhere.  Prepa- 
ration free.  Write  for  schedule.  Fk.\nklin 
Institute,  Dept.  M  51,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  California. 


FOR    SHAVERS 


I  will  make  your  dull  SAFETY  RAZOR 
BLADES  keener  than  new.  Double  edge 
blades  5c  each.  Single  2jc  each.  Write  for 
mailing  wrapper.  P.  M  a  c  N  E  I  L  L,  170 
Congress  .Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


OUR  6%  FIRST  FARM  MORTGAGES 
will  provide  a  safe  conservative  investment. 
Large  or  small  amounts.  Send  for  booklet 
".A"  and  list  of  offerings.  E.  J.  Lander  & 
Co. .Grand  Folks. N.D..  or  Minneapolis.Min. 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  ;  samole  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof    of    Fortunes   in   Patents "   and  61-p» 
Guide.    Special  offer.    Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  BUILD  FORTUNES.  Our 
free  booklets  tell  how,  what  to  invent  and 
save  you  money.  Free  searches.  Write  today. 

D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 
307,  Seventh  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates. 
Outlines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific 
material  for  club  papers,  orations  and 
essays.  Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 


MSS.  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  Revis- 
ing, criticising,  typing.  Publishers  of  novels- 
and  leading  Magazine  for  writers.  Directed 
by.  successful  autlior.  Endorsed  by  leading 
editors.  Satisfied  clients  everywhere.  Write 
for  helpful  booklet.  Literary  Bureau,  Inc.^ 
813  Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTVNITIES 


START  AN  EASY  AND  LUCRATIVE 
BUSINESS— We  teach  you  how  to  establish 
a  successful  Collection  Business  and  refer 
business  to  you.  No  capital  required.  Little 
competition.  Rare  opportunities.  Write  for 
Free  pointers  today.  American  Collection 
Ser\ice,  56  State  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED. 
You  can  write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail. 
No  experience  needed.  Big  demand  and  good 
pay.  Book  Free.  Ass'd  M.  P. .Schools,  Room 
920,  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago. 


FOR    THE    DEAF 


SEND  FOR  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
10  DAY  TRIAL  PLAN  of  the  AURIS. 
.Smallest,  lightest,  cheapest  electrical  hearing 
device  for  the  deaf.  AURIS  CO.,  Suite  37, 
1261  Broadway,  New  York. 


TYPEWRITFR    BARGAINS 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAINS, no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustratd  catalogue  10.  L.  J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Travel  and  Pesorr  Directory     Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


EUROPE 


Six  monthf  leisurely  travel  de  Luxe 
40th  Annua  Series.  Tours  lesive  Sail 
Francisco  ^Vestbouiiii,  Aug.  22. 
Sept.  6,  19.  Oct.  4.  Leave  .\ew  York, 
E:a«itl>ouii<l,  Nov.  4.  28.  Jan  6.  Soiitli- 
ImhiikI  including  South  Africa. New Zea- 
laud,  Tasmania,  Australia,  etc.,  Nov.  1. 

Tours  for  late  Summer  and 
Fall.  Complete  range  of 
routes  and  fares. 
RDICUT  Annual  series  of  High  Class 
UniLlll  Tours.  Departures  Nov.  30, 
Deo  2.  Jan..  Feb.,  Mar.  Itineraries 
include  all  of  interest  in  Egypt,  Holy 
Land.  Levant,  etc. 

THF  Nil  F  Cook's  Luxurioussteamera 
I  nC  11  ILL  leave  Cairo  every  few  da.vs 
during  season.  Dahabeahs  and  private 
steamers  for  charter. 

Send  for  Programme  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,  264   Fifth  Avenne,   N.  Y. 
Boston,    Philadelphia,  Chicago,  San 

Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook'N    Travellers'  Cheques  are 

«iood  All  Over  the  World. 


"lAf  ASHINCTON,  D.  C.     its 

WW     Sights   and    Insights."    Fully 

illustrated.    Just  the  book    to 

use   when    visiting    the  Capital.     §1.00. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Companj,  44-60  Eist 

23d  Stfset,  New  York. 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert   Fulton" 
' '  Hendrick  Hudson"  and  ' '  Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St.,   N.  Y  ,  8:40  a.  m. 
Southbound,    leave  Albany,    b:30   A.  M. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices.  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 
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•■  The  Best  in  Travel." 
SOI'TH  .IMKRICA  and    ROII.\l>    THK 

«'ORI..D— Various  Tours. 


lO  I'l-iiiity  I'lace 
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i;.\IVERSITY       PRIXTS 

2.UU0  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  .Masterpieces of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  cntaiogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Xravel,  19  Trinity  PI..  Boston. 


University  Travel 

Scholarly  leadership  and  special  facilities. 
CRUISES  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

August  or  September,  visiting 

Greece,  Palestine,  Egypt. 

ORIENT  TOURS  FOR  1912 

January  and  February  Sailings. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Wayside  Inn 

NEW  MILFORD,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 
Open  all  the  year     An  ideal  place  for  your 
Summer's  rest.    Two  hours  from  New  York. 
Write  for  booklet  E. 


LONDON  HOTELS 


Position  unrivalled  in  LONDON 
THE 

LANGHAM  HOTEL 

Portland  Place  and  Regent  St.,  W. 

Fatnily  Hotel  of  the  Highest  Order  in 

Fashionable  and  Healthy  Locality. 

Reduced  Inclusive  Terms  during 

August  and  September. 


The  Trail  to  the  Sunset 

COAST  TO  COAST 
BY  AUTOMOBILE 

NEW  YORK  TO  LOS  ANGELES 

An  All  Expense  Tour 
Leave  New  York  Oct.  2nd 
Arrive  Los  Angeles  Dec.  ist 

Seven  Passenger  Garford   Cars 

Four  passengers  only  per  car 
allowing    perfect    comfort 

Send  for  Book  describing  this  and 
other  tours 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Boston       New  York      Philadelphia 
Pittsburg  Detroit 


JUST  OUT— SUMMER   HOMES 

150  Ta^e  Illustrated  Rook,  with  full  information 
in  regard  to  Summer  Resorts  in  Vermont  and 
shores  Lake  Champlain  with  hotel,  farm  and 
village  home  accommodations.  Prices  $7  per 
week  and  up.  Send  6c  stamps  for  mailing.  Ad- 
dress Summer  Homes.  No.  11.  385  Broadway.  NY. 


CLARK'S  s^V^aZ  CRUISE 

Keb.l,¥400npfor  71  dajK.  All  Expenses.  6  High  Class 
Round  THE  World  Tours.  Sept.  19.  Oct  21  and  monthly 
to  Jau.  inclusive.     F.  €.  CLARK,  Times  BIdg..  >'.  V. 


August  5,  I  Oil 
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A  Wise  Saw. — Ambassador  James  Bryee 
was  talking  at  a  reception  in  Washington 
about  the  abolition  of  "  l)in-hing  "  at 
Eton,  the  famous  Kriglish  public  school. 

"  I  am  glad,"  Mr.  Bryce  said,  "  that 
Eton  boys  will  be  no  longer  birched.  1  am 
afraid  that  some  of  the  masters  of  Eton 
have  hitherto  believed  too  strongly  in  the 
apothegm^ 

"  '  A  pupil's  extremity  is  a  teacher's 
opportunity.'  " — Lou  Angeles  Times. 


Before  and  After. — He — "  Were  you 
ever  in  love  before  you  met  me?  " 

She — "  Yes,  but  not  since." — Boalon 
Transcript. 


Wise  Johnny. — Teacher — "  Now,  John- 
ny, suppose  I  should  borrow  .flOO  from 
your  father  and  should  pay  him  $10  a 
month  for  ten  months,  how  much  would  I 
then  owe  him?  " 

Johnny—"  About  $3  interest." — Boston 
Transcript. 


For  Father. — "  Would  you  mind  tooting 
your  factory  whistle  a  little?" 

'■  W^hat  for?  " 

"  For  my  father  over  yonder  in  the  park. 
He's  a  trifle  deaf  and  he  hasn't  heard  a 
robin  this  summer." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Got  That  Far. — She  was  very  literary, 
and  he  was  not. 

He  had  spent  a  harrowing  evening  dis- 
cussing authors  of  whom  he  knew  nothing, 
and  their  books,  of  which  he  knew  less. 

Presently  the  maiden  asked  archly: 
"  Of    course,    you've    read    ,'  Romeo    and 
Juliet?  '  " 

He  floundered  helplessly  for  a  moment 
and  then,  having  a  brilliant  thought, 
blurted   out,   happily: 

"  I've — I've  read  Romeo!  "■ — Philadel- 
phia Times. 


How  She  Knew. — He — "  You  refuse 
me,  then.     Oh,  well,  there  are  others!  " 

She — "  I  know  there  are.  I  accepted 
one  of  them  this  afternoon." — Boston 
Transcript. 


He  Was  Qualified. — "  You're  rather  a 
young  man  to  be  left  in  charge  of  a  drug 
shop,"  said  the  fussy  old  gentleman. 
."  Have  you  any  diploma?  " 

"  Why — er — no,  sir,"  replied  the  shop- 
man; "  but  we  have  a  preparation  of  our 
own  that's  just  as  good." — Sketch. 


Unnecessary. — It  was  at  a  reception  and 
the  lady,  who  had  been  reading  up  on 
health  culture,  mistook  Lawyer  Williams 
for  his  brother,  the  doctor. 

Is  it  better,"  she  asked  confidentially, 
"  to  lie  on  the  right  side  or  the  left?  " 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  lawyer,  "  if  one 
is  on  the  right  side  it  often  isn't  necessary 
lo  lie  at  all." — Success. 
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JfemburgAmerican 

GRAND  CRUISE  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

at  a  minimum  cost  of  $6  per  day  is  cheaper 
than  staying  at  home.      Itinerary  includes 

Madeira,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlement*, 
Java,  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands  and  Over- 
land American  Tour,  Inland  Excursions  and  side  trips. 

Optional  tours  of  17  days  in  India,  14  days  in  Japan. 

Two  cruises  on  the  Magnificient  S.  S.  Cleveland  (17,000 
tons),  each  of  110  days  duration.  From  New  York, 
Oct.  21,  1911.    From  San  Francisco,  Feb.  6,  1912. 


Now  is  the  time  to  make 
your    reservations. 

The  finest,  most  com- 
prehensive pleasurt 
trip    ever    offered. 

Cost  including  all  necessary  (  /?  P  A 
expenses  afloat  and  ashore,  ^DOU 

and  up. 

ANNUAL  EVENT  "Around  the  World 
Cruises"  in  October,  1912,  and  Febru- 
ary 1913,  by  the  large  Cruising  Steamibip 
Victoria  Luise. 

Send  for  I lluitrated  Bookltl 
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TIME  SAVER-MONEY  SAVER 


Makes  your  hedge 
trimming  five  times  as 
easy.  Every  single 
movement  counts  — 
blades  work  both  open- 
ing and  closing. 

The  UNIQUE 
HEDGE  TRIMMER 

mows  a  13  inch  swath.  Cuts 
easily- cuts  evenly.  Work- 
manship and  material  indefi- 
nitely guaranteed. 


Sent  prepaid 
on  receipt  of 


$5.00 


If  not  satisfactory  after  o>:e  •mee/c's  trial,  can  be  returned 
and  money  will  be  refunded.     Write  tor  booklet. 
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Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
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PENNSYLVANIA  R.  R, 

NEW    YORK    AND     CHICAGO 
BETWEEN    SUNS. 

Through  the  uplands  and 
valleys  of  Pennsylvania,  over 
the  plains  of  the  near  west 
is  a  pleasant  route  to  travel 
in  the  summer-time.  Espe- 
cially on  a  train  of  the  high- 
est grade  over  a  completely 
rock-ballasted  roadbed.  The 
perfect  appointment  of  the 
train  yields  the  maximum  of 
enjoyment;  the  lay  of  the 
land  Insures  the  minimum  of 
seasonal  discomfort. 

The  "Pennsylvania  Spe- 
cial" makes  the  run  mostly 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
and  at  night.  This  Is  the 
Ideal  time  for  travel.  It  is 
the  business  man's  closed 
period  of  the  day. 

The  "Pennsylvania  Spe- 
cial" is  In  the  highest  respect 
the  Busy  Man's  train.  It 
runs  in  his  idle  hours  while 
business  rests,  and  delivers 
him  when  the  trade  of  the 
day  begins. 

Economy  of  time  Is  the 
pith  of  an  undertaking. 

The  "  Pennsylvania  Spe- 
cial" the  original  1 8-hour 
train,  all-steel,  perfectly  ap- 
pointed, leaves  Pennsylvania 
Station,one  block  from  Broad- 
way at 3 2d  Street, 4.00  P.M., 
and  arrives  Chicago  8.55  next 
morning.  It  leaves  Union 
Station,  Chicago,  2.45  P.M. 
and  arrives  New  York  9.40 
A.M.  next  day. 

Other  fast  trains. 


W.  p.  FuUer  &  Co? 


San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Areata 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

August  6. — A  Kentucky  Representative  an- 
nounces in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington  that  tlie  elections  in  his  State 
have  gone  largely  for  the  Constitution,  arous- 
ing "indescribable  enthusiasm." 

August  7. — In  the  Confederate  Congress  a  bill 
is  reported  favorably  to  add  400,000  men  to 
the  Confederate  Army. 
The  Confederates  burn  Hampton,  Va.,  to  pre- 
vent the  Federal  forces  using  it  for  winter 
quarters. 

August  8. — Colonel  ZoUicofler  is  made  a  Briga- 
dier-General in  the  Confederate  Army  and 
assigned  to  command  the  Department  of  East 
Tennessee. 

August  10. — General  Lyon,  with  5,200  men, 
attacks  the  Confederates  at  Wilson's  Creek, 
Mo.,  numbering  22,000,  under  General  Mc- 
Culloch.  The  Federal  force  is  repulsed  and 
General  Lyon  is  killed. 

August  12. — Charles  J.  Faulkner,  late  United 
States  Minister  to  France,  is  arrested  in  Wash- 
ington for  procuring  arms  in  Europe  for  the 
use  of  the  Confederate  Government.  This 
prevents  him  from  going  to  Virginia  to  take 
command  of  a  regiment. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

July  20. — The  amended  Veto  Bill  is  passed  in 
the  British  House  of  Lords  on  third  reading. 
The  police  of  Mexico   City  expose  a  plot  to 
assassinate  President  De  la  Barra. 

July  21. — King  George  assiu-es  Premier  Asquith 
that  he  will  appoint  new  peers  should  such 
action  be  necessary  in  order  to  pass  the  Veto 
Bill. 
Advices  from  Haiti  indicate  that  the  revolu- 
tionists are  in  control  of  the  island. 

July  24. — Premier  Asquith  is  hooted  down  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
tjnionist  forces  opposed  to  the  Veto  Bill. 

Domestic 

Washington 


July  20. — Ex-Senator  Aldrich,  testifying  in  the 
Lorimer  investigation,  denies  the  evidence 
offered  by  Hines  in  several  essentials. 

July  21. — The  Reciprocity  Bill  is  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  a  majority  of  26  votes.  Three 
Democrats  vote  to  defeat  the  measure. 

Senator  Penrose  testifies  before  the  Lorimer 
Investigating  Committee  and  substantiate.* 
Hines'  previous  testimony. 

General 

July  20. — John  E.  Parsons,  former  counsel  for 
the  Sugar  Trust,  tells  the  Sugar  Trust  Inves- 
tigation Committee  that  he  alone  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  plan  of  formation  of  the 
trust. 

July  21. — President  Taft,  speaking  at  Manassas, 
Va.,  announces  that  arbitration  treaties  have 
been  concluded  between  England,  France,  and 
the  United  States,  and  will  be  soon  signed. 

July  23. — President  Taft,  at  Beverly,  Mass., 
issues  a  statement  giving  full  credit  to  the 
Democrats  for  their  aid  in  passing  the  Reci- 
procity Bill. 

By  a  small  majority  the  State-wide  Prohibition 
amendment  is  defeated  in  Texas. 

July  25. — Nebraska  Republicans,  in  conven- 
tion, indorse  the  Taft  administration. 


His  Own  Fault. — Two  young  employees 
of  a  florist  in  Philadelphia,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  variously  employed  in  the  rear 
of  the  establishment  while  the  boss  looks 
after  things  in  the  front,  were  recently 
startled  by  the  appearance  of  the  "  old 
man  "  while  they  were  engrossed  in  a  game 
of  checkers. 

The  proprietor  was  justly  indignant. 
"  How  is  it,"  he  demanded,  "  that  I  hardly 
ever  find  you  fellows  at  work  when  I  come 
out  here?  " 

"  I  know,"  volunteered  one  of  the 
youths;  "  it's  on  account  of  those  rubber 
heels  you  insist  on  wearing." — Harper's. 


This  Much  Cream 
in  Jersey  Milk 

The  shaded  portion  of  this  bottle  shows 
the  exact  proportion  of  cream  in  a 
bottle  of  milk  taken  at  random  from 
the  delivery  wagon  of  a  Michigan  dairy 
farm  where  only  Jer- 
sey cows  are  kept. 
This  kind  of  milk 
pleases  the  consumer. 
It  builds  trade;  com- 
mands top  prices. 

A  big  Michigan  creamery 
receives  the  milk  from 
1100  cows.  One  of  these 
is  a  Jersey  whose  1910 
product  was  511.2  lbs 
butter-fat.    323    such 
cows  would  pro- 
duce as  much  as  the 
1100  did. 
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'   Ask  your  ^ 
dealer  for  | 

Jersey  Milk. 

It  is  30% 

richer. 


1 


Facts  proving  the 
Jersey  to  be  the  most 
economical  producer 
of  milk  for  all 
dairying  purposes 
will  be  sent  free  on 
request  to 

AMERICAN  JERSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 

8  West  17th  St. .New  York 


USE  THIS  PORTABLE  $•§€% 
Type  writer  10  days  FREE    ^  *0 

d^<4  €)  ^^^H^^^^^H^^  Learn  at  our  risk  how 
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ter is.    Think 
of  it— A  stan- 
dard keyboard 
typewriter 
of  84  charac- 
ters,   carried 
in  a  case  2x5 
1 11  in.:  and 
weigh  ing 
but4M  lbs! 
Slips     into 

your  grip  or  your  pocket  like  a  book.  Own  a  Uennott 
ind  be  alwa.vs  ready  to  turn  out  neat,  business-like  letters, 
nr  error-proof  orders,  on  train  or  in  hotel,  busi;iess  place 
or  home.  It  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few  weeks.  Price  is  only 
S18  because  it's  amazinel.N  simple.  Guaranteed.  Write 
for  catalog  and  lOdayfi' free  trial  dtfer.  R,'prpsent.itiv.'s  wanttd. 
A.  H.  Bennett  Typewriter  Co..  366  Broadway.  New  York  City 


Whitman  Saddles 


Are  known  and  being  riddenon  for  all 
possible  purposes  by  riders  (ladies  and 
gentlemen)  of  the  most  discriminating 
class.  They  are  a  comfort  to  the 
horse,  and  give  the  rider  a  nice, 
secure  seat,  making  him  feel  as  if  he 
and  his  horse  were  one.  No  saddle  a  "Whit- 
man" unless  made  by  us.  Everything  from  "Saddle 
to  Spur."    Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 
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A  TRIPLE  ALLIANCE  AGAINST   WAR 

THE  TIME  will  come  when  August  3  will  be  recognized 
as  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  not  merely  of  the 
United  States  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  the 
more  enthusiastic  of  the  editorial  commentators  predict,  be- 
cause on  that  day  "three  of  the  world's  strong  nations,  like 
three  tall  knights  of  the  Holy  Grail,  joined  their  hands  at  Wash- 
ington in  pledges  to  aid  and  countenance  one  another  in  fighting 
down  the  dragons  of  war."  The  incident  thus  picturesquely 
described  by  the  New 
York  American  was  the 
signing  of  treaties  of 
unlimited  arbitration 
between  the  United 
States  and  France  and 
the  United  States  and 
England.  The  event, 
declares  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  "marks 
the  dawn  of  a  new  and 
auspicious  era  in  the 
affairs  of  nations";  it 
means  that  "the  two 
greatest  republics  of 
the  world,  together 
with  the  greatest  of 
empires,  have  in  these 
compacts  dedicated 
themselves  to  the  cause 
of  international  peace, 
and  to  that  end  have 
given  a  pledge  that 
all  controversies  arising 
among  them, even  those 
involving  questions  of 
national  honor,  shall 
be  settled  iii  high  courts 
of  law  and  reason."  The  New  York  Times  reminds  us  that 
"similar  treaties  with  the  German  Empire,  the  Netherlands, 
Sweden,  and  Japan  are  passing  the  preliminary  stages,"  and 
asserts  that  "the  Avork  already  done  has  made  the  heavy 
armament  of  the  nations  less  necessary."  If  that  work  ad- 
vances in  the  future  as  it  has  advanced  in  the  past  eight  months, 
adds  The  Times,  "the  establishment  of  peace  between  all  na- 
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AN    EARNEST 


Ambassador  Brycc  and  Secretary  Knox  sifining  the  treaty  of  unlimited  arliitration  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  the  President's  private  study  in  the  White  House. 


tions  controlled  by  law  is  in  sight."  The  main  features  of  the 
treaties,  as  outlined  .some  weeks  ago  in  a  memorandum  issued 
by  Secretary  Knox,  are  as  follows : 

"All  differences  internationallj'  justiciable  shall  be  submitted 
to  The  Hague,  unless  by  special  agreement  some  other  tribunal 
is  created  or  selected. 

"Differences  that  either  country  thinks  are  not  justiciable 
shall  be  referred  to  a  commission  of  inquiry,  composed  of  na- 
tionals of  the  two  governments,  empowered  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  their  settlement.  Should  the  commission  decide 
that  the  dispute  should  be  arbitrated,  such  decision  will  be 

binding. 

' '  Before  arbitration 
is  resorted  to,  even  in 
cases  where  both  coun- 
tries agree  that  the 
difference  is  susceptible 
of  arbitration,  the  com- 
mission of  inquiry  shall 
investigate  the  dispute 
with  a  view  of  recom- 
mending a  settlement 
without  arbitration. 

"The  commission,  at 
request  of  either  gov- 
ernment, will  delay  its 
findings  one  year  to 
give  an  opportunity  for 
diplomatic  settlement. 

"The  Senate  will 
ratify  the  terms  of  sub- 
mission of  each  dispute 
to  arbitration." 

As  the  treaties  grew 
directlj-  out  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  President 
Taft  in  Washington  on 
December  18,  1910,  be- 
fore the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Judicial 
Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes,  their 
signing  is  regarded  as  a 
personal  triumph  for  the  President.  ."A  crowning  achievement, 
perhaps  the  crowning  achievement,  of  Mr.  Taft's  administra- 
tion," exclaims  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  declares  that  in  these  treaties  "President  Taft  has 
done,  for  his  'country  and  for  all  the  world,  an  imperishable 
service."  "War  is  passing,  and  no  single  individual  or  instru- 
mentality has  done  so  much  to  compel  the  passing  of  war  as 
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MISS    QUIMBY     BEFORE     EMANCIPATION.  EMANCIPATED    AND    PREl'AHINU    To     1L\ 

Miss  Harriet  Quimby  is  the  first  woman  in  the  United  States  to  win  a  licen?e  to  fly  an  aefoplane  under  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  America.  In  her  trial  for  a  license,  Miss  Quimby  made  a  world's  record  for  quick  landing.  She  declares  that  she  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  woman's  emancipation,  and  is  now  "going  in  for  everythtog  in  aviation  that  the  men  have  done." 

A    PIONEER    BIRDWOMAN. 


the  President  who  was  once  Secretary  of  War,"  says  The 
American.  "The  treaties  signed  to-day,"  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  "are  the  fruits  of  President  Taft's  high- 
minded  and  statesmanlike  aspiration." 

The  French  press,  Paris  dispatches  tell  us,  agree  that  "  a 
tremendous  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  world-wide  peace  cam- 
paign," and  the  Figaro  offers  the  zealous  suggestion  that  "if 
other  nations  do  not  join  the  movement,  those  who  have  pledged 
for  arbitration  should  adopt  the  principle  of  boycotting,  by 
inserting  a  clause  in  the  agreements  that  they  shall  suspend  all 
relations  of  commerce,  transportation,  and  postal  intercourse 
with  any  country  warring  upon'  one  of  the  signers." 

While  the  signing  of  the  treaties  is  not  the  final  step,  the 
editors  seem  confident  that  the  Senate  can  not  hesitate  to 
ratify  them  in  view  of  the  overwhelming  weight  of  public  opin- 
ion behind  them.     Says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

"The  treaties  are  understood  to  have  been  drawn  by  Secre- 
tary Knox  in  full  harmony  with  the  previously  exprest  opinion 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  its  constitutional  rights  as  the  co- 
ordinate treaty-making  power,  so  that  no  opposition  on  that 
ground  can  reasonably  be  expected.  And  the  feeling  of  the 
country  in  support  of  the  general  purpose  and  principles  of  the 
arbitration  treaties  has  been  manifested  so  emphatically  that 
prolonged  deliberation  would  seem  wholly  unnecessary." 

Even  the  most  optimistic  do  not  claim  that  the  signing  of 
these  treaties  means  that  war  has  been  abolished.  But  as  the 
New  York  Globe  remarks: 

"This  formality  will  mark  the  completion  of  the  first  step 
in  a  reform  whose  complete  realization  will  do  more  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  moral  progress  of  the  civilized  world 
than  any  other  single  achievement  in  international  history. 

"It  is  almost  certain  that  the  treaties  will  be  ratified  by  the 
three  countries  interested.  Their  combined  weight  in  favor  of 
arbitration  will  be,  if  not  irresistible,  at  least  very  difficult  to 
counterbalance.  The  force  of  moral  good  example  combined  with 
the  economic  benefits  certain  to  result  will  be  potent  arguments 
for  promoting  the  spread  of  this  new  gospel — new  at  least  so  far 
as  any  practical  international  application  of  it  is  concerned 

"International  disagreements  are  to  be  treated  like  indi- 
\ddual  controversies  in  so  far  as  is  practicable.  Cases  are  to 
be  settled  according  to  the  facts  without  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  contestants.  Threats,  veiled  or  open,  popular 
and  more  or  less  effective  in  diplomatic  dealings,  will  lose  their 
force.  The  interests  of  the  individual  citizens  rather  than 
those  of  a  party  or  the  governmental  group  in  power  will  be- 
come paramount.  That's  what  real  arbitration  means,  and 
considering  its  obvious  advantages  over  diplomacy  and  war  the 
fact  that  the  civilized  world  has  waited  until  the  twentieth 
century  before  making  a  determined  effort  to  secure  it  is  not 
highly  creditable  to  the  civilized  world's  intelligence." 


A  TRUST  PROBLEM  IN  FRACTIONS 

"  f — I — VHE  FIRST  and  most  famous  of  the  trusts  is  dead," 
I  is  the  exulting  cry  of  the  New  York  World  over  the 
-*-  Standard  Oil  Company's  announcement  of  its  plan 
for  dissolution  in  compliance  with  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Other  editors,  however,  seem  to  feel  more  like 
agreeing  with  the  officer  of  the  corporation  who  declares  that 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  "is  very  much  alive."  After  all 
this  struggle,  and  the  mighty  victory  of  the  Government  in  the 
courts,  they  say,  the  control  of  the  oil  business  remains  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  men,  and  some  even  believe  that  the  dis- 
tribution scheme  will  give  the  present  controlling  interests  a 
still  more  complete  mastery  in  the  industry.  According  to  the 
official  announcement,  the  stock  of  the  thirty-three  subsidiary 
concerns,  whose  possession  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  formed  an  unlawful  combination,  is  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  individual  stockholders  of  the  Standard,  each  of 
whom  will  receive  a  proportionate  amount  of  stock  in  all  these 
companies.  It  is  this  distribution  which  will  make  the  proc- 
ess of  readjustment  slow  and  the  effects  of  it  difficult  to  calculate 
in  advance,  notes  the  New  York  Commercial,  which  proceeds 
with  a  word  of  editorial  explanation: 

"A  man  who  on  September  1  owns  one  share  of  the  stock  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  will  retain  that — 
for  the  New  Jersey  corporation  will  still  continue  in  existence, 
as  now — and  will  then  be  handed  a  certificate  for  one-tenth 
of  a  share  of  stock  in  the  Southern  Pipe-Line  Company,  worth 
$10  par  value;  one  fortieth  of  a  share  in  the  South  Penn  Oil 
Company,  worth  $2.50  par  value;  three-twentieths  of  a  share 
in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  par  value  $15; 
and  so  on,  the  distribution,  in  some  instances,  being  of  frac- 
tional shares  of  stock  having  a  par  value  of  only  eight,  ten,  or 
twenty-five  cents  each.  This  Standard  Oil  stockholder,  will 
then  have  his  one  share  of  stock  in  that  company,  and  cer- 
tificates for  thirty-three  fractional  parts  of  stock  in  other  com- 
panies. The  New  Jersey  company  will  no  longer  collect  divi- 
dends from  these  companies,  the  earnings  going  to  the  new 
owners  of  their  shares;  its  own  dividend  distributions  would 
decrease  in  consequence;  and  naturally  and  inevitably  the 
market  value  of  the  Standard  Oil  shares  would  shrink  accord- 
ingly. The  company  will  no  longer  hand  out,  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  year,  dividends  of  $10,  $15,  or  $20,  as  hereto- 
fore— the  aggregate  of  them  having  often  been  $40  per  share 
a  year.  Meantime,  the  holder  of  the  one  share  of  Standard 
Oil  stock  and  of  the  thirty-three  fractional  certificates  must 
collect  dividends  from  thirty-four  companies— and  some  of 
them  will  amount  to  only  a  few  cents  a  year." 

Then  what  will  happen?     The  financial  editor  we  are  quoting 
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MORE     RECIPROCITy. 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispalch. 


i^    • 


i',^^?^ 


MERELY     A    SUMMER     ENGAGEMENT. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Xews. 


COMPLIMENTS     OF    THE    SEASON. 


thinks  that  one  "very  natural  thing,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  be  either  a  sharp  demand  in  the  market  for  these  frac- 
tional certificates,  so  as  to  get  them  bunched  up  again  into 
full  shares  much  more  easily  handled,  or  a  throwing  of  them 
upon  the  market,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  such  bothersome  owner- 
ship, and  enable  the  seller  to  get  his  money  into  other  invest- 
ments."    Further: 

"But  in  either  event,  these  fractional  certificates  can  not 
long  remain  in  their  new  hands  under  the  plan  of  distribution 
— the  thing  would  be  'bad  business,'  and  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
these  days.  In  all  probability  they  would  eventually  get  into 
strong  Standard  Oil  hands  in  the  shape  of  full  shares." 

This  eventuality  looms  even  stronger  to  another  New  York 
financial  daily.  The  Journal  of  Commerce.  The  small  holders 
will  sell  out  to  the  larger  ones,  a  process  which  "will  concen- 
trate ownership  in  the  many  companies,  and  in  each  of  them 
in  a  higher  degree  than  has  prevailed  in  the  holding  company." 
Moreover,  whileit  would  be  quite  possible  to  choose  the  same 
directors  for  all  the  companies,  "that  might  be  regarded  as  an 
unlawful  combination  in  a  new  form."  Yet,  continues  this 
paper : 

"The  different  boards  of  directors  will  necessarily  be  chosen 
by  the  same  body  of  stockholders,  and  they  are  likely  to  work  in 
harmony  rather  than  in  conflict.  There  may  be  some  arrange- 
ment for  unified  action  in  management  without  transcending 
the  rule  of  reason  in  cooperating  rather  than  competing." 

That  the  Supreme  Court's  action  would  mean  further  con- 
centration was  "a  foregone  conclusion,"  asserts  the  Socialist 
New  York  Call.  This  is  no  "dissolution,"  exclaims  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Socialist,  for  "the  unity  of  interest  of  the  present 
owners  of  the  trust  is  preserved  down  to  the  minutest  frac- 
tions," and  these  men  "can  not  compete  against  themselves." 
The  Pittsburg  Leader  has  a  mind  to  remark  that  "  John  D. 
is  now  going  to  show  the  American  people  that  while  it  is  un- 
reasonable for  him  to  collect  tribute  through  one  agency  it  is 
reasonable  to  utilize  thirty-five  agencies  for  the  same  purpose." 
And  the  indignation  of  the  New  York  Press  finds  expression  in 
this  explanation  of  the  simple  and  easy  way  by  which  a  law- 
breaker decides  to  make  itself  forthwith  law-abiding: 

"Instead  of  holding  one  red  ticket,  representing  numerous 
conspirators  as  a  whole,   we,   the   Standard   Oil   law-breakers, 


issue  to  ourselves  green,  blue,  yellow,  brown,  black,  and  white 
tickets,  each  representing  a  single  one  of  the  conspiring  com- 
panies, still  acting,  and  intending  to  act  as  the  same  whole; 
thereby  we  become  law-abiding  while  continuing  to  commit 
the  same  unlawful  acts  as  before." 

Nevertheless,  "when  the  greatest  of  trusts  bows  to  the  great- 
est of  courts,"  the  victory  belongs  to  the  people,  concludes  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  which  deems  it  probable  that  "no 
trust  in  the  future  will  attempt  what  the  Court  has  declared 
to  be  in  violation  of  law."  Tho  the  ownership  of  these  com- 
panies will  be  held  by  the  same  men,  "their  bond  of  union 
is  made  far  less  permanent  and  strong,"  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Springfield  Republican,  "and  their  singleness  of  action  might 
seem  to  be  made  next  to  impossible." 

Nor  is  the  New  York  Tribune  at  all  doubtful  that  some  sub- 
stantial gain  to  the  public  has  resulted  from  this  outcome  of 
the  Standard  Oil  litigation.     We  read: 

"If  it  be  said  that  practically  the  change  makes  no  difference, 
since  the  controlling  stockholders  are  the  same,  it  may  be  asked 
why  the  single  centralized  company  was  ever  resorted  to  if  there 
was  no  advantage  in  it.  If  it  made  no  difference  to  their  owners, 
why  were  thirty-five  companies  ever  merged  or  submerged  into 
one  great  company'?  Whatever  advantage  lay  in  an  organized 
centralization  is  taken  away  from  those  who  own  the  thirty- 
five  companies.  Nor  is  the  Government's  power  to  protect 
the  public  interest  exhausted  by  this  breaking  down  of  the 
central  organization  of  the  oil  industry.  If  it  can  obtain  evi- 
dence that  the  individual  stockholders  of  the  thirty-five  com- 
panies do  the  same  things  through  their  control  of  these  compa- 
nies that  were  done  by  the  so-called  'trust,' then  an  action  for 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  will  lie  against  them." 

The  lesson  this  should  teach  the  Government  is,  according 
to  the  Washington  News,  that  great  industrial  combinations 
must  hereafter  be  subject  to  regulation  rather  than  extermina- 
tion. In  like  manner,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  says,  in  its  col- 
umn of  "Broad  Street  Gossip,"  that  the  present  controlling  in- 
terests are  likely  to  retain  their  grasp  of  the  more  profitable 
concerns,  and  to  dispose  of  the  others. 

"If,  with  the  lapse  of  years  aggressive  competition  arises  be- 
tween companies  now  controlled  by  Standard  Oil.  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  accomphshed  its  purpose:  but  will  the  country 
at  large  have  reason  to  congratulate  itself  on  the  change?  The 
big  captains  of  the  oil  industry  will  probably  be  enriched  while 
certain  investors  may  be  impoverished   through   the  purchase 
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of  an  interest  in  companies  which  will  break  down  under  a  sort 
of  competition  which  they  are  unable  to  meet.  Should  this 
prove  to  be  the  case,  the  recent  anti-corporation  campaign 
may  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  worst  political  blunders 
ever  made  in  the  United  States.  Such  is  at  least  the  opinion 
of  some  bankers. 

"Those  who  contend  that  the  disruption  of  corporations  is 
economically  WTong,  and  an  unwise  play  of  politics,  say  that 
what  should  be  done  now,  and  what  will  come  ultimately,  is 
to  regulate  the  big  corporation  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people, 
rather  than  to  destroy  it  and  endanger  the  general  prosperity." 

Mr.  M.  F.  Elliott,  chief  counsel  for  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, is  quoted  in  the  New  York  papers  as  making  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  is  to  become  of  the  stocks 
owned  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  corporations  other 
than  those  indicated  in  the  decree  of  the  Court.  But  you  may 
believe  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  not  proposing  to  go 
out  of  business.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  decree  of  the 
Court  which  obliges  it  to  do  so.  Its  stock  will  not  have  the 
value  that  it  has  at  present,  of  course,  but  the  Standard  of  New 
Jersey  will  be  very  much  alive,  nevertheless.". 


VARDAMAN'S    VICTORY 

F    I    >HE  HOPE  of  the  White  Race  has  disappeared  from 

I 


the  prize  ring,  but  now  pops  up  in  Mississippi  Sena- 


torial politics,"  recently  remarked  the  Detroit  Journal 
of  James  K.  Vardaman  in  his  spirited  race  for  the  Democratic 
Senatorial  nomination  against  Senator  Leroy  Percy  and  C.  H. 
Alexander;  and  on  August  2  The  Journal  and  the  other  papers 

of  the  country  recorded  the 
actual  "come  back"  of  Gov- 
ernor Vardaman  in  the  defeat 
of  his  adversaries  by  a  plural- 
ity of  some  20,000  votes  in 
the  Democratic  primaries, 
after  one  of  the  most  acrimo- 
nious campaigns  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  State.  Governor 
Vardaman  has  long  been 
looked  on  by  some  as  a  rein- 
carnation of  the  old  "Ku- 
Klux"  spirit — one  of  those 
always  ready  to  proclaim 
the  menace  of  the  "black 
specter,"  and  to  shout  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.  He  accordingly 
made  his  campaign  truly  pic- 
turesque by  appearing  in 
Meridian  last  month  ' '  attired 
in  white  linen  and  a  white 
hat,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
160  white  oxen,  and  attended 
by  an  equerry  garbed  in 
white,  and  carrying  spotless 
banners  which  bore  the  ad- 
monition, "Vote  for  the 
White  Chief!  Uphold 
A  Northern  newspaper    man  wrote    the 


EX-GOVERNOR    VARDAMAN, 

Whose  spectacular  appeal  to  the 
white  voters  of  Mississippi  won  him 
a  plurality  of  some  20.000  votes  in 
the  late  Senatorial  primary. 


White  South!" 

lowing  description  of  the  spectacle  to  the  New  York  Sun, 

incidentally  set  forth  a  part  of  Vardaman's  personality: 


the 
fol- 
and 


"It  is  impossible  for  people  in  our  part  of  the  country  to 
appraise  the  importance  and  effect  of  this  theatrical,  not  to 
say  melodramatic  pageant,  but  down  here  it  was  prodigious. 
It  materialized  the  essence  of  Vardaman's  campaign.  It  was 
an  apotheosis  of  the  color  line.  It  revived  the  terrors  of  the 
carpet-bag  period,  and  invested  with  \ncarious  consequence  the 
spooks  of  a  long-buried  past.  But  Vardaman  knows  how  to 
play  upon  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  red  necks  and  the 


hill  billies,  and  he  is  doing  it  with  a  master  hand.  Even  .John 
Sharp  Williams,  with  all  .the  corporations,  the  penitentiary 
horde  and  the  rest  of  the  buttressed  and  embattled  interests  at 
his  back,  only  succeeded,  four  years  ago,  in  beating  Vardaman 

by  a  beggarly  margin  of  votes 

"Vardaman  is  not  of  the  unshaven  and  unshorn.  He  is  not 
ostentatiously  slovenly  for  political  purposes.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  as  neat  as  a  pin  always.  In  these  respects  he  is  on 
a  par  with  Percy,  the  difference  between  the  two  being  that 
he  preaches  the  lowest  demagogy  in  spotless  raiment,  while  his 
opponent,  in  equally  fastidious  attire,  preaches  the  sane  and  safe 
and  thoroughly  conservative  doctrine." 

The  demonstration  has  caused  many  editors  in  all  part=! 
of  the  country  to  shudder  over  the  prospect  of  having  six  3'ear.-; 
from  1913  of  Vardaman  in  the  Senate,  and  to  reflect  on  how 
the  result  was  brought  about.  "This  is  organizing  and  capitali- 
zing race  hatred  for  political  purposes  about  as  shamelessly  as 
it  has  ever  been  done,"  comments  the  Buffalo  Express,  and 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  declares  that  "to  make  the 
barbaric  picture  perfect,  Vardaman  should  ride  up  Pennsjd- 
vania  Avenue  to  the  capitol  with  a  hundred  and  sixty  ebony 
Mississippians  chained  to  his  car  of  triumph."  Other  writers 
>see  in  this  direct-primary  result  the  strength  of  a  nondescript 
element  which  has  been  diverted  into  a  strange  channel  by  the 
use  of  Vardaman's  favorite  political  "bug-bear,"  and  do  not 
accept  the  situation  as  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  the  South 
or  even  of  the  better  classes  in  Mississippi.  The  Times-Dispatch 
asserts  further  that  "this  demagogic  appeal  to  the  passion  and 
prejudice  of  the  uncouth  and  unlettered  Mississippians  would 
avail  little  in  some  Southern  States,"  and  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union  observes  that  the  fight  "is  a  revival  of  conditions  which 
have  generally  passed  away  in  the  South."  "Even  those  South- 
erners who  are  strongly  opposed  to  social  or  political  equality 
between  the  races,"  asserts  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "now 
look  with  repugnance  upon  a  demagog  who  continually  ex- 
ploits race  prejudice  as  his  chief  political  stock  in  trade"  and 
sending  Vardaman  to  the  Senate  is  "no  joke."  The  following 
communication  in  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Issue,  Mr.  Vardaman's 
personal  organ,  is  of  interest  as  setting  forth  some  additional 
characteristics  of  the  Mississippian: 

"Now  what  does  it  mean  to  vote  for  Vardaman?  It  is  a 
matter  of  small  moment  whether  you  admire  or  dislike  him. 
You  may  disagree  on  many  points;  you  may  not  indorse  his 
negro  views — the  great  question  is  whether  he  will  voice  your 
sentiments  more  forcibly  than  any  of  the  others.  Without 
fear  of  a  successful  contradiction,  we  assert  that  he  has  always 
stood  on  the  moral  side  of  every  question.  We  can  judge  his 
future  only  by  his  past.  His  election  as  governor  struck  a  vital 
blow  to  ring  politics." 

The  Nashville  Banner  explains  Vardaman's  remarkable  sup- 
port by  saying  that  the  people  of  the  "hill  country"  make  it 
up.     It  said  of  Vardaman  shortly  before  the  primary: 

".John  Sharp  Williams  defeated  him  by  a  very  narrow  mar- 
gin, and  it  is  certain  that  at  that  time  no  other  man  could  have 
done  so.  There  are  many  people  in  Mississippi  who  regard  the 
long-haired  ex-Governor  as  the  greatest  of  living  statesmen, 
and  who  confidently  believe  that  if  he  should  be  sent  to  the 
Federal  Senate  he  would  have  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  re- 
pealed, and  would  accomplish  much  for  popular  rights  and  the_ 
throttling  of  predatory  wealth  that  other  candidates  have  not 
the  power  or  willingness  to  do." 

But  the  Philadelphia  Record  can  not  see  that  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  is  a  fit  subject  for  attack,  as  long  as  "the  white 
South  is  in  no  danger  from  the  negro  vote  with  the  grandfather 
clause  grinding  out  its  appointed  task."  Continuing  the  dis- 
cussion, the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  notes  that  ex-Senator  Ben 
Tillman's  "pitchfork"  eventually  became  a  "spade,"  and  the 
Springfield  Republican  predicts  that  in  Vardaman's  case  "the 
country  will  be  treated  to  one  or  two  violent  speeches  on  the 
negro  question,  and  then  the  major  will  turn  his  energies  to 
matters  which  are  capable  of  yielding  results." 
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The  man  with  llic  silver  spade  is  Chairman  \V  illcox,  ot  the  Public  Service  Commission.  The  first  spadeful  of  earth  removed  is  seen  in 
the  glass  jar  held  by  the  other  man  in  the  foreground.  The  picture  on  the  reader's  right  shows  the  crowd — ?aid  to  number  more  than  10,000 
— which  gathered  at  Lexington  Avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  Street  to  applaud  the  beginning  of  a  city-built  subway. 

BREAKING     GROUND    FOR    NEW    YORK'S     NEW    $300,000,000    SUBWAY. 


NEW  YORK  DIGGING   HER  OWN 
SUBWAYS 

I  AST  WEEK  a  silver  pick-ax  broke  the  asphalt  near  the 
corner  of  Lexington  Avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  Street, 
-^  and  a  silver  spade  transferred  a  portion  of  the  under- 
lying earth,  with  such  impressiveness  as  an  encroaching  crowd 
of  10,000  persons  permitted,  to  the  interior  of  a  large  and  be- 
ribboned  glass  jar.  This  incident  was  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  New  York's  determination  to  dig  her  own  new  subways, 
without  the  aid  of  private  capital — a  determination  heartily  ap- 
plauded by  most  of  the  metropolitan  papers.  "At  length  the 
city  is  where  it  should  have  been  four  or  five  years  ago — it  is 
digging  subways,"  exclaims  The  Tribune,  which  adds:  "If  the 
contract  it  makes  for  the  operation  of  the  new  lines  is  wise  it 
will  not  be  without  borrowing  capacity  when  extensions  to  them 
are  needed;  if  the  management  of  its  affairs  is  intelligent  and 
honest  it  will  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  obstructive  traction  monopo- 
lies in  the  future,  and  if  future  administrations  know  what  they 
are  about  the  city's  efforts  to  provide  itself  with  transit  facilities 
need  never  make  it  a  laughing-stock  again."  "  The  city  has 
unmistakably  reasserted  its  independence  in  the  matter  of 
subway  extension,"  declares  The  Evening  Mail,  while  The  World 
welcomes  an  event  for  which  "New  York  has  waited  long  and 
patiently,"  and  urges  that  the  work  now  be  pushed  with  all 
possible  vigor.  The  swing  of  the  silver  spade,  says  The  Ameri- 
can, carried  the  subway  problem  from  the  shadowy  world  of 
words  and  documents  to  the  solid  world  of  action.  "The  city 
has  put  its  hand  to  the  spade,"  adds  The  American,  "and  will 
not  turn  back." 

On  the  other  hand.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  that  the 
city  has  not  yet  found  the  right  solution  of  its  subway  prob- 
lem, and  characterizes  the  action  of  last  week  as  "the  first 
step  in  executing  a  blunder."  It  declares  that  the  municipal 
debt  limit  will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  early  completion  of  the 
city's  project,  and  it  quotes  Mayor  Gaynor's  remark  that 
"if  private  capital  is  not  to  share  in  the  building  of  the  sub- 
ways, then  many  things  will  have  to  be  left  undone  for  years." 
The  system  upon  which  the  city  is  now  embarked,  adds  this 
paper,  "will  cost  much  more,  and  serve  the  public  much  less 
effectively  than  would  the  extension  of  the  existing  system" — 
which  is  leased  from  the  city  by  the  Interborough  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company.  The  Times  is  another  paper  which  thinks  that 
the  city  has  embarked  on  an  ill-advised  venture.     The  Times 


takes  the  pessimistic  view  that  "the  Lexington  Avenue  down- 
town route  will  be  unsatisfactory  by  whomever  operated,"  and 
that  "its  construction  is  an  impediment  to  the  construction 
of  a  better  route."  And  Herman  A.  Metz,  ex-Controller  of 
the  city,  declares  tersely:  "The  people  don't  know  how  to 
build  subways,  and  the  Interborough  is  the  only  logical  con- 
cern to  build  them."  But  tho  the  contracts  for  operating 
the  projected  new  subways  are  not  yet  awarded,  there  is  every 
prospect  that  they  will  fall  to  the  Interborough's  rival,  the 
Brooklj^n  Rapid  Transit  Company,  which,  unlike  the  Inter- 
borough, has  declared  its  willingness  to  accept  the  city's  terms. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  digging  and  construction  will  occupy 
four  or  five  years. 

The  first  spadeful  of  earth  was  lifted  by  Chairman  William 
R.  Willcox,  of  the  Public  Service  Commission.  He  caught 
the  attention  of  the  10,000  subway  patrons  who  had  gathered 
to  witness  the  ceremony  with  the  statement  that  "the  number 
of  people  riding  on  all  the  cars — surface,  elevated,  and  sub- 
way— is  60  per  cent,  more  than  the  number  carried  on  the 
steam  railroads  in  the  entire  nation."  After  reciting  incidents 
of  the  recent  negotiations,  he  continued: 

"The  city  is  about  to  begin  the  construction  of  the  Tri- 
borough  system,  which  extends  from  the  Bronx  to  the  Battery 
and  thence  to  Brooklyn,  with  a  line  up  Broadway,  from  Ninth 
Street  to  Forty-second  Street,  and  thus  up  Seventh  Avenue  to 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  and  through  Fifty-ninth  Street  into  Queens 
Borough,  together  with  a  line  from  Broadway  to  the  Center 
Street  Loop,  connecting  with  the  bridges  into  the  Fourth 
Avenue  subway  and  its  South  Brooklyn  connections.  Thus 
a  system  will  be  built  which  not  only  serves  all  the  boroughs  of 
the  city,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  brings  into  use  the  Queens- 
boro,  Williamsburgh,  and  Manhattan  bridges  as  thoroughfares 
in  the  city's  transit  plan,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  used  as 
terminals,  which  is  the  onlj^  office  they  now  serve  so  far  as  transit 
facilities  are  concerned 

"The  undertaking  which  is  this  day  inaugurated  is  for  a 
city-built  and  city-owned  subway.  No  operating  contract 
will  be  drawn  which  will  give  anj'  company  the  right  to  operate 
for  a  longer  period  than  ten  j'ears,  pro\'ided  the  city  wishes 
for  any  reason  to  take  entire  control  of  the  roads,  nor  will 
such  contract  permit  the  city  to  be  placed  in  the  position  where 
it  can  not  itself  control  the  extension^  of  its  own  system  in 
whatsoever  manner  it  may  desire." 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  auspicious  beginning,  various  obstacles 
still  loom  in  the  path  of  the  city's  project,  the  most  immediate 
of  which  are  threatened  injunctions,  and  Mayor  Gaynor's  atti- 
tude of  obstruction.     The  Mayor  took  no  part  in  the  ceremony 
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of  breaking  earth  for  the  new  subway,  and  altho  an  "eleventh- 
hoiu"  notification"  was  his  excuse,  the  papers  regard  his  ab- 
sence as  peculiarh-  siguificant.  Some  fear  that  a  leaning 
toward  the  rejected  Interborough  proposition  -will  lead  him 
to  veto  more  than  half  of  the  new  lines;  but  The  Tribune  is 
hopeful  that  he  will  unbend,  for  it  thinks  it  unlikely  that  he 
will  "long  persist  in  opposing  the  construction  of  subways  in 
the  face  of  public  opinion."  The  American  also  assures  the 
!Mayor  that  the  whole  force  of  the  public  will  is  behind  the 
new  subway,  and  that  "if  he  or  anybody  else  undertakes  to 
stop  it,  he  Tsill  confront  a  power  that  is  greater  than  the  strength 
of  private  interests  or  political  favor."  This  hint  finds  com- 
pany in  the  declaration  of  Controller  William  A.  Prendergast 
if  a  "recalcitrant  official"  persists  in  his  course  he  should  be 
"recalled."  And  the  Citizens'  Union  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  proposed  new  city  charter,  which  may  be 
passed  early  in  September,  "the  Mayor  will  be  able  to  prevent 
(he  making  of  a  single  contract,  and  all  that  has  been  done  to 
obtain  rapid  transit  for  the  city  may  go  for  nothing."  Other 
papers,  however,  hold  that  any  obstacles  which  may  develop 
will  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  rejoice  that  the  city  is  at  last 
launched  on  a  program  of  subway  construction  which  will 
bring  relief  to  the  five  boroughs  by  the  first  of  January,  1916. 


TARIFF  TANGLES 

THE  POLITICAL  slaughter  credited  to  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  the 
Republican  losses  at  the  polls  last  November,  if  we  may 
believe  reports  of  tariff  discussions  at  Washington  during  the 
last  two  weeks.  Nobler  \ietims  are  being  made  ready  for  the 
sacrifice,  according  to  no  less  an  authority  than  Chairman 
Under^x^ood  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee:  "If  the 
President  signs  the  Wool  BiU,  or  the  Farmers'  Free  List  Bill, 
or  both,  the  protective  system  is  gone;  if  he  vetoes  either  or 
both  of  them,  Mr.  Taft  is  gone."  Republicans,  in  turn,  point 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Democracy  and  exclaim  that  the  onetime 
."Peerless  Leader"  has  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  as  a  result 
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AN"     INWILLIXG     PATIENT. 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  N^orth  American. 


the  House,  appears  to  many  an  editor  as  a  boomerang,  so  effect- 
ive as  to  bring  out  the  Boston  Transcript's  (Rep.)  declaration 
that  now  "Bryan  is  down  and  out." 

Should  the  Free  List  Bill,  the  Wool  Bill,  or  the  Cotton  Bill 
reach  the  President,  and  secure  his  approval,  the  Democrats 
will  proceed  with  a  complete  overhauling  of  tariff  schedules. 
Should  none  of  these  measures  be  made  law,  the  party  leaders. 


.^^ 


of  his  grapple  with  the  tariff  question.  The  Commoner's  attack 
upon  Chairman  Underwood,  so  vigorously  answered  by  that 
gentleman  amidst  the  unanimous  applause  of  his  fellows  in 


SAWING    WOOD. 

— Manz  in  the  Washington  Herald. 

say  the  Washington  correspondents,  ■w'ill  be  content  to  adjourn 
and  take  up  the  burden  of  tariff-revising  afresh  at  the  next 
session.  According  to  the  Republican  Portland  Oregonian, 
the  Democrats  will  fare  well  in  either  case;  they  have  shown 
their  intentions  by  passing  these  bills  through  Congress,  and 
"can  afford  to  rest  on  their  laiirels."     We  read  further: 

"The  entire  tariff  embroglio  looks  very  much  as  if  it  had  been 
contrived  by  some  malignant  genius  to  aid  the  Democrats  at 
the  next  election.  The  Republicans  can  scarcely  gain  any- 
thing, no  matter  what  they  do.  The  Democrats  have  only  to 
avoid  asinine  blunders  to  grow  in  popular  favor.  The  country 
is  eager  for  lower  taxes,  and  is  ready  to  stand  by  the  party  which 
offers  to  bestow  them,  without  much  regard  to  names  and  former 
predilections.  Even  if  Mr.  Taft  should  veto  all  the  proposed 
reductions  now,  he  will  have  to  face  them  again  next  winter. 
The  insurgents  and  Democrats  vnll  care  no  more  for  the  Tariff 
Commission  then  than  they  do  now.  Undoubtedly  they  will 
do  what  they  like,  regardless  of  its  report." 

The  proper  course  for  the  President,  under  these  circum- 
stances, is,  according  to  those  papers  most  eager  for  immediate 
tariff  reduction,  to  sign  the  tariff  bills  which  are  presented  to 
him.  They  point  out  to  him  that  a  Chicago  Tribune  poll  of 
Western  editors  shows  an  overwhelming  sentiment  for  thorough- 
going revision.  In  the  case  of  the  Wool  Bill,  which  "deals  with 
a  schedule  which  he  has  said  is  'indefensible,'"  Mr.  Taft  ought 
to  be  "glad  of  an  opportunity  to  do  so,"  thinks  the  Indianapolis 
Neu-s  (Ind.).  The  Free  List  appears  to  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press  (Ind.)  as  a  "logical  sequel  to  reciprocity,"  which  gives 
the  farmers  a  share  in  its  benefits.  To  the  Baltimore  Sun 
(Ind.)  it  is  "  one  of  the  most  important  tariff-revision  measures 
passed  since  the  Wilson  Law."  For  these  reasons,  the  Presi- 
dent is  strongly  urged  by  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.), 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier 
(Dem.),  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  others,  to  make  an 
exception  to  his  declared  rule  of  waiting  for  information  from 
the  Tariff  Board,  and  sign  the  bill.     And  the  Boston  Transcript 
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hazards  a  "guess"  that  Mr.  Taft  will  not  veto  it.  Yet  other 
editors  are  equally  certain  that  the  President  will,  and  of  right 
ought  to,  withhold  his  signature  from  what  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  calls  a  "freak  measure,"  constructed  "avowedly 
for  the  benefit  of  a  single  class  of  consumers."  The  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  characterizes  the  bill  as  "false  in  its  preten- 
sions," "utterly  wrong  in  its  theory,"  and  thus  bound  to  be 
"bad  in  its  practise";  and  the  New  York  Commercial  (Fin.), 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  and  Chicago  Record- Herald  (Ind.) 
take  a  similar  stand. 

With  the  Cotton  Bill  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate,  the  House 
is  likely  to  take  up  the  iron  and  steel  schedules,  says  a  New  York 
Evening  Post  correspondent  at  the  capital,  as  a  result  of  the 
Bryan-Underwood  tilt.  In  The  Commoner,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Chairman  Underwood,  who  has  interests  in  the  steel 
business,  was  sharply  criticized  for  "opposing  an  immediate 
effort  to  reduce  the  iron  and  steel  schedules."  Since  he  "has 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  Speaker  Clark's 
tariff-rc  '  iction  program,"  Mr.  Underwood  is  "tainted  with 
protection,"  and  his  chairmanship  of  the  most  important  Con- 
gressional committee  is  called  a  "mistake."  In  reply,  Chair- 
,man  Underwood  had  the  Bryan  attack  read  from  the  clerk's 
desk,  and  proceeded  to  defend  himself  from  the  floor,  amid  the 
applause  of  all  present,  according  to  Washington  dispatches. 
He  said  in  part: 

"When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  organized  to  pre- 
pare legislation  for  the  House,  as  its  chairman  I  said  to  the  com- 
mittee I  should  be  willing  to  take  up  any  schedule  first,  but  that, 
coming,  as  I  did,  from  an  iron  and  steel  district,  and  being  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  I  begged  to  ask 
them  to  relieve  me  from  embarrassment  by  taking  up  the  iron 
and  steel  schedule  first. 

"My  colleagues  of  this  committee  sit  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  they  are  here  to  sustain  me  in  my  statements.  The 
reason  that  the  committee  did  not  take  up  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule  first  was  that  the  country  was  demanding  a  revision 
of  the  textile  schedules — the  wool  schedule  with  its  90  per  cent, 
of  protection  that  had  not  been  revised  for  years,  and  the  cot- 
ton schedule  with  its  53  per  cent,  of  protection  and  propor- 
tionately as  high.     The  iron  and  steel  schedule  has  been  cut 


by  the  Wilson  Bill,  again  by  the  Dingley  Bill,  and  again  by  the 
Payne  Bill,  and  altho  this  schedule  needs,  and  will  have,  a 
further  reduction,  the  committee  decided  it  was  wise  to  consider 

the  other  schedules  first 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  issued  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  is  false." 

Mr.  Bryan's  rejoinder  hardly  gives  promise  of  peace  in  the 
partj'  councils,  for  while  agreeing  to  withdraw  his  criticism  of 
Congressman  Underwood,  if  found  to  be  based  upon  an  erroneous 
report,  he  adds: 

"Whatever  the  outcome  in  this  particular  instance,  I  do  not 
withdraw  my  criticism  of  Mr.  Underwood  on  other  occasions, 
and  I  intend  to  take  early  opportunity  to  give  him  some  other 
things  to  discuss." 

By  the  indorsement  of  Mr.  Underwood's  position  by  his 
colleagues,  "fifteen  years  of  dictatorship  are  ended,"  declares 
the  New  York  American  (Ind.).  Similar  statements,  showing 
a  decided  leaning  to  the  Underwood  side  of  the  eontrovers\-, 
appear  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.),  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  World  (Dem.),  Springfield  Re- 
publican (Ind.),  and  Washington  Herald  find.;.  Yet  the 
Boston  Transcript,  while  admitting  that  "Mr.  Underwood's 
speech  in  repudiation  of  Bryan  reads  very  plausibly,"  sets 
down  as  a  fact  "that  the  whole  country  has  got  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Underwood  was  not  wholly  disinterested  in  his  move- 
ments as  regards  the  schedule  on  steel,  and  it  \\ill  take  a  good 
deal  more  than  his  fiery  denunciation  of  Mr.  Bryan  to  remove 
that  impression."  And  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Rep.)  warns 
the  Democrats  lest  they  overlook  something  of  importance — 

"The  possibility  that  Mr.  Bryan  may  also  be  making  campaign 
material,  and  that  the  plans  of  the  erstwhile  'safe  and  sane' 
element  who  ditched  Bryan  in  1904  contemplate  a  campaign 
next  year  on  the  familiar  tariff  issue,  side-tracking  all  Mr. 
Bryan's  issues  and  returning  to  the  pro-Bryan  platforms.  If 
Mr.  Bryan  can,  meantime,  puncture  these  tariff-revision  pre- 
tensions he  will  reserve  space  and  prominence  for  his  own  par- 
ticular nostrums  that  otherwise  stand  in  peril  of  Vjeing  crowded 
into  obscurity.  His  tariff  views  are  only  a  detail,  but  the 
tariff  record  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  is  their  sole  hope 
of  impressing  the  country  uith  their  worthiness." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Of  course,  they'll  say  that  Grand  Old  Texas  didn't  know  enough  to 
come  In  out   of   the  wet. — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Of  course,  the  longer  we 
have  reckless  railroading  the 
longer  it  will  be  till  we  havo 
wreckless  railroads. — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

The    war    clouds    hover- 
ing   over    Europe    just    at 
present    seem    to    bear    the 
stamp      "Made      in      Ger- 
many."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Mr.  Dreyfuss  who 
has  just  paid  $22,500  for  a 
pitcher  is  not  a  collector  of 
anti<ines,  but  a  prosaic 
baseball  manager.  —  Roch- 
ester De7nocrat  and  Chronicle. 

It  is  estimated  that  of 
the  2.->,000.()()0  gallons  of 
whisky  manufactured  in 
Scotland  last  year.  50.000.- 
000  were  consumed  in  the 
United  States. — liichmond 
Neus-Leader. 

The  Stanley  Committee 
wishes  Mr.  Morgan  to  tes- 
tify in  the  Steel  Trust  In- 
quiry, but  is  apparently  in 
doubt  whether  to  send  him 
a  subpena  or  an  ambassa- 
dor.— Xew  York  World. 


And  business  in  this  cotintry  is  becoming 


C\>i>yrij:hleil  by  the 


OUR    GUEST    FROM    JAPAN. 


.\dmiral  Togo,  the  naval  hero  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  arrived  at  Xew  York  on 
August  4  on  his  way  around  the  world.  He  is  now  the  guest  of  the  nation.  He  is  here 
shown  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  Seneca,  surrounded  by  the  Committee  sent  to  meet  him. 
From  the  reader's  left  to  right  those  seated  are  .\djutant  General  Verbeck.  Third  .\s.sist- 
ant  Secretary  of  State  Cluuuiler  Hale.  Admiral  Togo.  Gen.  Fred.  D.  Grant.  an('.  Capt. 
T.  M.  I'otts. 


a  stat«  of  apprehension  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  inves- 
tigation.— Albany  Journal. 

This  Congress  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the 
American  Inquisition.  — 
Butte  Inter-\Iountain. 

Xo  wonder  Te.xas  went 
wet — it's  no  easy  matter 
for  a  Texan  to  step  over 
into  the  next  State  for  a 
drink. —  Washington  Post.] 

"The  latest  ocean  gray- 
hound,  the  Aquitania."  says 
a  contemporary,  "is  to  be 
over  900  feet  long."  That's 
not  a  grayhound:  that's  a 
dachshund. — Pittsburg  Ga- 
zette-Times. 

President  H.idlet,  of 
Yale,  says  the  country  is 
•full  of  half-baked  indi- 
viduals." But  never  mind: 
August  can  probably  be  re- 
lied upon  to  complete  the 
job. — Cleveland  Leader. 

The  sugfsstion  comes 
from  Nebraska  that  Bryan's 
head  l>e  put  on  the  new 
postage  stamps.  It  wouldn't 
do.  ANHien  Bryan  is  licked 
and  stuck  in  a  comer  he 
never  sticks. — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


ENGLAND   PUTS  DOWN  HER  FOOT 
IN   MOROCCO 


T( 
I 


\0  THE  LAST  SHIP,  the  last  man,  the  last  shilling" 
England  ■ndll  stand  by  France  against  any  "black- 
mailing" aggression  of  Germany  in  Morocco.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  bidden  Paris  and  Berlin  to  come  to  some  agree- 
ment over  their  difficulties;  he  declares  that  England  is  not 
a  party  to  their  altercations,  but  will  certainly  interpose  if 
they  do  not  come  to  a  settlement.     The  British  Government, 


From  the  London  *' Tiroes.* ' 

THE    GERMAN    DEMANDS    IN    AFRICA. 

Sketch  map  of  Central  and  South  Africa  showing  the  pres- 
ent spheres  of  the  Powers  and  the  region  of  the  French  Kongo 
(marked  with  horizontal  lines),  where  Germany  is  claiming  ter- 
ritory as  compensation  for  withdrawal  from  IMorocco. 

as  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  Algeciras  settlement,  is  called 
upon  to  do  this.  The  only  positive  statement  he  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  to  the  effect  that  "Germany  must 
not  be  allowed  to  make  any  permanent  occupation  in  Morocco." 
We  quote  the  most  significant  sentences  of  his  speech,  as  follows : 

"Conversations  are  proceeding  between  France  and  Germany. 
We  are  no  parties  to  these  conversations.  The  subject-matter 
of  them  may  not  affect  British  interests.  Upon  that  point,  until 
we  know  the  ultimate  result,  we  can  not  express  a  final  opinion, 
but  it  is  our  desire  that  these  conversations  should  result  in  a 
settlement  honorable  and  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  and 
which  his  Majesty's  Government  can  cordially  say  in  no  way 
prejudices  British  interests. 

"Any  statements  that  we  have  interfered  and  prejudiced 
negotiations  of  France  and  Germany  are  mischievous  inven- 
tions without  the  faintest  foundation  in  fact.  We  thought  it 
right  from  the  beginning  to  make  clear  that,  failing  of  a  settle- 
ment such  as  I  have  indicated,  we  must  become  an  active  party 
in  the  discussion  of  the  situation.  That  would  be  our  right  as  a 
signatory  to  the  treaty  of  Algeciras,  as  it  might  be  our  obliga- 
tion under  the  terms  of  our  agreement  of  1904  with  France. 
It  might  be  our  duty  in  defense  of  British  interests  directly 
affected  by  further  developments." 


Mr.  Balfour,  leader  of  the  Opposition,  stood  back  to  back 
with  the  Ministerial  leader,  deprecating  the  idea  that  domestic 
disputes  in  England  would  permit  Germany  to  adopt — 

"A  policj^  which  in  other  circumstances  this  country  might 
reject,  and  if  there  are  any  who  supposed  that  we  would  be  wiped 
off  the  map  of  Europe  because  we  have  our  difficulties  at  home, 
it  may  be  worth  while  saying  that  thej^  bitterly  mistake  the 
temper  of  the  British  people  and  the  patriotism  of  the  Oppo- 
sition." 

In  the  course  of  the  "conversations"  between  the  two  repre- 
sentatives of  Germany  and  France,  the  former  Government 
agreed  to  drop  aU  claims  on  Morocco  in  return  for  certain 
"compensations,"  which  are  specified  in  various  European 
papers,  and  we  read  that  Germany  asks: 

"1.  Two  hundred  miles  of  coast  and  the  hinterland  of  the  French  Kongo. 
"2.  A  sphere  of  commercial  influence  in  Morocco  which  necessarily  in- 
volves territorial  occupation  or  control. 

"3.  The  right  of  preemption  which  France  has  over  the  Belgian  Kongo." 

Mr.  Cambon,  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin,  replied  to 
Mr.  Kiderlen-Waechter,  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  we  are 
told,  that  such  a  concession  would  be  impossible.  The  Paris 
iV/aiin  describes  the  demand  as  "absolutely  unacceptable."  In 
this  the  Gaulois  (Paris)  agrees-.  The  Temps  (Paris)  thinks  that 
if  Germany  persisted  in  her  claims  upon  the  hinterland  of 
Agadir  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  must  first  be  consulted.  To 
quote  the  words  of  this  leading  organ: 

"Where  is  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  in  all  this  bargaining? 
When  we  see  the  pretensions  of  the  German  press,  its  dehb- 
erate  contempt  for  the  Moroccan  agreement,  its  extravagant 
eovetousness  with  regard  to  our  Colonies,  we  may  well  ask 
with  uneasiness  whither  all  this  trafficking  is  leading?  Now 
consultations  between  Foreign  Ministers  and  Colonial  Minis- 
ters are  openly  talked  of.     That  is  quick  work.     One  would 


^-^Vvt?,^ 


THE  GCNBOAT    PANTHER    AT  AUADIR. 


The  European  smoking-club  disturbed  by  the  German  Foreign 
^Minister's  introduction  of  his  little  wild  beast. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

blush  to  think  that  it  is  enough  for  Germany  to  send  a  cruiser 
to  a  port  of  Morocco  to  ask  and  obtain  'a  slice  of  France'  in 
Africa.  This  is  what  we  risk  by  leaving  the  Sultan  of  Morocco 
out  of  negotiations  of  which  his  Empire  is  the  object." 
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It  is  Agadir,  says  the  London  Dail  Mail,  that  Germany  is  aim- 
ing at  and  that  her  Kongo  demands  "are  so  tremendous  that  they 
are  intended  to  be  rejected  in  order  to  give  Germany  an  excuse 
for  remaining  at  Agadir."  On  this  point  British  opposition  is 
supported  by  The  Spectator,  which  hopes  and  is  "confident  that 
the  British  Government  can  and  will  show  no  weakness." 
Meanwhile  the  German  armed  cruiser  Berlin  has  been  dis- 
patched to  Agadir  as  "a  bluff"  to  exact  either  the  concession 
of  Agadir  or  certain  "compensations."  The  London  Times 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  "compensations,"  and  says  that  France 
has  not  been  accused  of  violating  the  provision  of  the  Algeciras 
Treaty,  and  yet — 

"Germany  is  demanding  impossible  'compensations,'  which 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  Gabun  territory  in  the  French  Kongo, 
including  the  very  important  harbor  of  Libreville.  Compensa- 
tions for  what?  For  an  undertaking  to  remove  her  warships 
from  Agadir.  That  is  what  it  all  comes  to.  There  appears  to 
be  no  proposal  that  any  of  the  valuable  economic  rights  secured 
to  Germany  in  Morocco  by  the  Algeciras  Act  and  by  the  Franco- 
German  Agreement  of  1909  should  bo  relinquished.  Nor  is 
there  any  word  of  German  guaranties  for  the  better  fulfilment 
of  Germany's  promise  in  the  1909  Agreement  not  to  impede 
(entravcr)  the  u.cknowledged  'political  interest'  of  France  in 
Morocco.  The  danger  of  future  German  interventions  would 
remain  as  great  as  before." 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Germany  has  "hauled  down  her 
flag  in  Europe,  as  in  the  Boer  War,  and  in  this  very  Morocco 
imbroglio,"  says  Liberie  (Paris),  and  she  will  do  it  again.  And 
indeed  the  tone  of  the  German  press  has  been  more  concilia- 
tory since  the  British  Prime  Minister's  pronunciamento,  and 
Major  von  Loebell,  in  the  Gremboten  (Berlin),  speaks  calmly  and 
reasonably  to  the  effect  that  Germany's  aim  and  object  is  not  to 
acquire  territory  or  to  establish  a  naval  base,  but  to  obtain  guar- 
anties from  France  that  "our  economic  enterprises  in  all  parts 
of  Morocco  shall  be  safeguarded  and  secured,  for  in  all  parts 
of  Morocco  there  are  to 
be  found  German  work 
and  German  capital." 

But  the  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  admits  that 
it  is  to  Germany's  inter- 
est that  Morocco  shall 
not  become  French, 
and  the  Kreuz  Zeitung 
(Berlin)  adds,  "  It  is  the 
fervent  desire  of  wide- 
spread patriotic  circles 
that  Germany  shall  es- 
tablish herself  in  South- 
ern Morocco."  Very 
guarded  and  almost 
enigmatical  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  semi-official 
Koelnische  Zeitung  : 

"The  appearance  of 
a  German  ship  of  war 
at  Agadir  gave  evidence 
of  the  strong  interest 
of  Germans  in  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  Morocco. 
The  economic  impor- 
tance of  that  section  of 
Morocco  is  beyond 
question,  and  if  in  con- 
sideration of  German 
influence  in  Morocco  this  is  rightly  considered  as  a  fair  demand, 
it  is  very  easy  to  imagine  a  kind  of  tri-parlition  of  the  Shereofian 
Empire  between  France,  Germany,  and  Spain.  This  solution 
recommends  itself  by  its  simplicity.  ...  As  we  are  ignorant  of 
the  direction  the  negotiations  between  the  three  Powers  are 
taking,   the  acquisition    of  the  hinterland  of    Agadir,  or    the 


oermaxy  .s  second  argument 

The  cruiser  Berlin  roplarcs  the  Panther  at 
tons,  carries  ten  4-inch  guns,  and 


PROFESSIONAL     ETIQUETTE. 

Sultan  of  Morocco — "Hello!  Another  doctor!  Hadn't 
you  better  hold  a  consultation?" 

German  Surgeon — "Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  hadn't 
thought  of  consulting  these  other  gentlemen.  I  rather 
meant   to  operate  on   my   own  account.     Still,   if  there's  a 

general  feeling  in  favor  of  a  conversation " 

— Punch  (London). 

establishment  of  German  influence  there  may  form  part  of  the 
German  program,  or  it  may  not." 

This  part  of  the  German  program  leaves  out  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal signatories  of  the  Algeciras  Treaty,  namely,  England,  and 

The  Spectator,  quoted 
above,  quite  reflects  the 
opinion  of  the  British 
people,  of  Balfour  and 
his  party,  as  well  as  of 
the  ^linistry,  when 
that  paper  places  Great 
Britain  in  the  post 
of  umpire,  and  says 
grandly : 

"We  can  not  profess 
to  judge  as  to  what 
terms  France  should  or 
should  not  make  with 
Germany.  All  we  can 
say  is  that  we  ought 
not  to  prevent  any  such 
bargaining  so  long  as 
France  acts  with  a  \'iew 
to  her  own  interests  and 
not  under  compulsion. 
If  France  comes  to  us 
and  says.  'We  have  ar- 
ranged things  with  Ger- 
many,' we  shall  be  glad. 
If,  on  the  other  hand, 
France  tells  us  that 
Germany  is  making  im- 
possible suggestions, 
and  following  her  quite 
unprovoked  aggression 
in  ^lorocco  by  what  are 
in  fact  bliicknutiling  demands,  then  we  must  tell  France  that  we 
shall  stand  by  her  to  the  end.  ...  It  will  be  actually  easier  for 
France  to  make  some  minor  concession  to  Germany  to  save 
Germany's  face  if  we  have  shown  unmistakably  that  we  shall 
stand  by  her  to  our  last  ship,  our  last  man.  and  our  last  shilling." 
— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IX     the      MOROCCAN      QUESTION, 

Agadir.      She  has  a  displacement  of  3.250 
a  crew  of  2GS  officers  and  men. 
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HINDUS  FLOURISH   IN  CANADA 

IT  IS  NOT  GENERALLY  realized  to  what  a  large  extent 
Western  Canada  recruits  its  population  from  the  Far 
East.  European  immigration  to  the  Pacific  Coast  must 
necessarily  be  limited  by  considerations  of  distance  and  expense. 
Hence  British  Columbia  looks  to  China,  Japan,  and,  lastly, 
to  India,  for  foreign  additions.     Hindus   have  been  the   latest 

and  in  many  respects  the 
most  welcome  importations. 
They  have  been  fortunate 
enough,  says  The  Daily  Times 
(Victoria,  B.  C),  to  secure 
an  excellent  Moses  in  Dr. 
Sundar  Singh,  a  graduate  of 
Glasgow  University  and  for 
some  time  on  the  staff  of 
Westminster  Hospital,  Lon- 
don. He  is  the  guide,  phi- 
losopher, and  friend  of  the 
Hindus  in  Canada  and  ad- 
vises them,  is  a  religious 
leader  and  an  example  to 
them  from  patriotic  and 
moral  motives,  for  he  lives 
at  Victoria  on  his  own  means. 
In  an  article  in  the  Victoria 
Daily  Times  Walter  W.  Baer 
gives  a  good  account  of  these 
"swarthy,  whiskered,  dark- 
featured"  foreigners  "with 
piercing  eyes  and  striking 
countenances,"  who  are  now 
"sharing  in  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  livelihood"  in 
He  says  from   information  given   him    by 


SXJNDAB    SINGH,    M.D.,   D.8C. 

An  Anglicized  Hindu,  the  Moses  of 
his  people's  emigration  to  Canada. 


British    Columbia. 
Dr.  Sundar  Singh: 

"The  present  Hindu  population  of  Canada  numbers  about 
.5,000  souls,  all  men,  for  no  women  are  allowed  to  accompany 
them  to  Canada  or  to  follow  them  after  they  have  arrived  and 
settled.  These  are  resident  entirely  in  British  Columbia,  and 
chiefly  in  the  cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria  and  on  the  farms 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  they  are  industriously  employed 
in  the  many  forms  of  manual  labor  for  which  they  appear  to 
have  both  special  adaptation  and  desire." 

He  proceeds  to  describe  their  character  and  adaptability  to 
their  new  environment,  as  follows: 

"The  Hindus  we  have  in  the  province  to-day  are  adapted 
to  the  conditions,  they  are  in  harmony  with  their  surroundings, 
they  are  weU  thought  of  and  in  demand  as  farm  laborers  and 
for  other  forms  of  manual  labor.  To  be  more  than  this  they  do 
not  seem  to  aspire.  They  are  frugal,  temperate,  law-abiding 
citizens,  loyal  to  their  employers  and  manifesting  a  commend- 
able desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  our  language  and  na- 
tional ideals.  They  are  acquainted  somewhat  with  British 
constitutional  government,  and  have  a  most  ready  perception  of 
the  essential  features  of  those  under  which  we  live.  They  have 
no  alien  allegiance  to  forswear  and  nothing  could  ever  compel 
them  to  be  other  than  British  subjects.  As  many  times  before 
they  fought  for  Empire  and  their  fathers  laid  down  their  lives 
in  defense  of  the  British  sovereignty,  so  they  would  again,  and 
for  no  other.  They  have  not  tried  to  go  to  the  United  States 
because  since  coming  to  America  they  have  learned  more  inti- 
mately that  Canada  is  a  British  country  and  the  United  States 
is  not.  British  territory  and  British  institutions  are  good 
enough  for  them;  they  have  no  desire  to  experiment  with  other 
forms  of  government. 

"So  they  have  acquired  property  among  us,  and  all  of  them 
are  on  the  way  to  naturalization,  tho  that  seems  a  strange 
thing  to  have  to  say.  That  British  subjects,  the  sons  of  those 
who  held,  compact  and  intact,  the  British  power  in  India, 
should  have  to  go  through  just  the  same  process  in  order  to 


become  a  British  subject  in  Canada  as  has  a  Japanese,  a  China- 
man, or  a  Swede,  is  something  which  puzzles  them  notwith- 
standing their  training  in  esoteric  and  mystic  religions." 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  Canadian  Immigra- 
tion Law  is  that  it  forbids  East  Indian  immigrants  to  bring 
their  wives  with  them  or  to  send  for  them  while  other  Orien- 
tals are  permitted  to  live  in  polygamy.  Mr.  Baer  can  scarcely 
contain  his  indignation  as  he  writes  the  following  sentences: 

"The  Hindu  is  a  monogamist  by  tradition  and  practise;  as 
faithfully  so  as  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Yet  he  is  not  permitted  to 
bring  his  wife  to  this  country,  and  no  female  child  of  his  may 
come  near  enough  to  smile  into  his  eyes.  He  must  move  among 
the  sights  and  hear  the  happy  domestic  songs  of  those  for  whom 
he  labors,  but  he  must  be  allowed  only  to  think  of  those  who 
are  equally  dear  to  him  and  as  much  a  part  of  his  own  life  as 
are  our  loved  ones  of  ours.  But  his  are  in  a  faraway  land.  He 
must  not  be  guilty  of  an  overt  look,  much  less  an  overt  act, 
lest  he  be  considered  a  menace  to  our  social  safety.  Not  many 
Europeans  could  stand  the  strain  of  similar  conditions,  and 
yet  we  aggravate  the  discrimination  in  his  case  by  permitting 
really  less  desirable  and  trustworthy  people  of  other  and  alien 
nations  to  foster  their  home  traditions  and  companionships 
.even  when  their  social  and  domestic  habits  defy  our  notions  of 
propriety.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  sane  man  or  domes- 
ticated woman  in  Canada  who  will  be  found  to  say  that  this  is 
right." 


MINING  TO  CIVILIZE   CHINA 

CHINA  is  at  last  to  become  a  mining  country,  says  The 
National  Review  (Shanghai),  which  remarks  that  the 
two  great  peaceful  agents  of  civilization  are  the  loco- 
motive and  the  miner's  pick.  In  America,  Australia,  and  Africa 
the  pick  preceded  the  locomotive,  notes  the  writer;  in  China, 
on  the  contrary,  mining  has  only  recently  been  developed. 
Yet  mining  promotes  progress  in  as  many  ways  as  locomotion,  he 
argues.  It  requires  scientific  skill  of  a  high  order,  it  brings  capital 
into  the  country,  and  furnishes  to  home  industries  the  raw  ma- 
terials which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  imported.  China  has 
long  been  behind  in  this  field  of  enterprise,  yet  no  territory  on 
earth  is  better  endowed  with  mineral  wealth,  and  we  read: 

"China  possesses   a  huge  store  of   minerals.     Almost   every 
province   in    this    Empire   is   heavily   mineralized   and   almost 


I    -;:;:     i,--^  .«    -. 
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THE    WRITING    ON    THE    GREAT    WALL. 

— National  Review   (Shanghai). 


every  mineral  known  to  mankind  can  be  found  somewhere  or 
other  throughout  her  4,000,000  square  miles  of  territory.  And 
yet  China  is  importing  coal  and  iron  and  every  sort  of  commodity 
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\P£OPL£i  _, 


A  little  here,  A  little  there, 
The  slightest  alteration. 


Indeed  I  think  a  new  sleeve  here 
Will  ease  the  situation. 


Another  here  to  match  the  last. 
Now  do  not  be  offended. 


A    SLIGHT    ALTERATION. 


The  body's  wrong,  that  I've  renewed. 
The  buttons  stay — they're  splendid. 
— London  Daily  Xcirs. 


involving  the  use  or  application  of  minerals.  Manj-  millions 
of  gallons  of  petroleum  are  imported  annually,  and  yet  China 
possesses  what  may  some  day  prove  to  be  the  vastest  oil-fields 
of  the  world.  She  has  recently  borrowed  some  £20,000,000 
sterling,  and  yet  she  owns  gold-fields  of  equal  value  to  any 
known  in  history.  When  we  consider  these  facts;  to  say  nothing 
about  any  other  of  the  multifarious  applications  of  the  same 
incidence,  we  feel  more  than  justified  in  attaching  even  greater 
importance  to  the  work  of  the  pick  in  China  than  to  the  use 
of  the  locomotive." 

As  China  has  no  capital  and  no  expert  mining  engineers, 
she  has  recently  accepted  "the  only  solution  of  the  mining 
problem — the  employment  of  foreign  capital  and  the  foreign 
expert."    The  Review  encourages  her  to  let  the  good  work  go  on. 

Every  facility  should  be  given  to  Americans  and  Europeans 
to  enter  into  Chinese  mining  operations  with  the  same  ardor 
that  they  have  shown  in  subscribing  to  the  Imperial  Chinese 
Railroad.  The  foreigner  is  to  be  protected  in  his  person,  his 
property,  and  his  political  rights  as  a  citizen  of  his  own  country. 
Even  if  this  necessitates  a  change  in  the  laws  of  China,  it  must 
be  accomplished,  so  that  "by  the  pick  and  shovel,  the  drill 
and  the  dynamite,"  the  country  may  "open  up  the  great 
treasure-house  of  wealth  lying  beneath  her  age-long  pioneered 
and  cultivated  terrain."  The  Government  and  the  people  have 
at  last  seen  this,  we  are  told,  and  mining,  which  will  produce 
wealth,  bring  in  Western  science  and  mechanical  skill,  and 
broaden  the  national  outlook,  has  at  last  become  as  real  a  thing 
as  the  railroads  in  Manchuria. 


SNAGS  IN   THE   WAY  OF   CREATING 
LIBERAL  PEERS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS,  declares  the  Paris  Soleil, 
originated  in  the  batch  of  Xorman  barons  who  landed 
at  the  Conquest.  It  was  represented  by  those  sturdy 
and  half-democratic  nobles  who  forced  King  John  to  sign  the 
Great  Charter  at  Runnymede,  and  was  expanded  when  the  first 
Tudor,  Henrj'  Seventh,  founded  a  new  dynasty  on  the  ruins 
of  the  House  of  York.  It  has  since  been  recruited  by  the  enrol- 
ment of  men  eminent  in  trade,  finance,  literature,  and  admin- 
istrative genius.  It  is  now  proposed  to  increase  the  number 
of  noble  lords  still  further.  But  the  somewhat  desperate  ex- 
pedient of  depriving  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  veto  by  the 
creation  of  five  hundred,  what  the  London  Tablet  stj'les  "puppet 
peers,"  to  vote  on  the  Liberal  side,  "is  less  simple  than  it 
seems,"  that  paper  declares.  There  are  difficulties  real  and 
solid  in  the  way.  The  London  Times  declares  that  great  jeal- 
ousies would  be  caused,  and  present  Liberal  peers  would  de- 
mand higher  rank  for  themselves.  Besides,  the  peer  must  be 
a  rich  man,  and  many  rich  men  would  prefer  to  remain  com- 
moncs  rather  than  take  a  title  merely  to  serve  an  occasional 
purpose.  The  opinion  of  the  "Thunderer"  with  regard  to  the 
views  of  titled  Liberals  is  thus  stated: 

"These  Liberal  barons  consider,  first,  that  the  new  creation 
should  be  confined  to  baronies,  and.  secondly,  that  if  and  when 
the  new  creation  became  a  fail  accompli  they  themselves  should 


CHIEF  WHIPS      I 
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AN  OVEKHE.\RD  CONVERSATION. 

AsQUiTH — "Arc  you  there,  Elibank?" 

Thk  Master  of  Ei.uiank  (Chief  (iovernment  Whip) — "Yes. 
sir^all  there,  1  hope." 

AsQiMTii — "Have  you  arranged  for  those  five  hundred  new 
hat-ix>gs  in  the  Lords'?" 

Elibank — "Yes.  sir;    they're  all  flxt  up." 

AsQuiTH — "Good!    Now  we're  ready!" 

— Reynolds's  Xewspaper   (London). 


IN     THE     LION  S     MOCTU. 

(An  unftnished  fable  of  the  day.) 
A  certain  noblcnuin.  giftini  with  hertniitary  wisdom,  desir- 
ing to  draw  tlie  teeth  of  a  powerful  hon.  conceived  the  brilliant 
idea  of  enraging  tlie  animal  until  it  opened  its  mouth  to  growl, 
when  the  nobleman  proceeded  to  perform  the  operation  of  re- 
moving its  fangs.  But.  unfortunately,  it  was  near  closing 
time,  and —  — Reynolds's  Xewspaper  (London). 
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be  made  viscounts.  The  meager  history  of  movements  in  the 
past  in  favor  of  a  special  creation  of  peers  for  political  purposes 
scarcely  affords  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  precedent;  but 
such  precedent  as  may  be  adduced  is  in  favor  of  the  calling  up 
first  of  the  eldest  sons  of  peers.  This  is  an  additional  reason  why 
some  Liberal  peers  of  recent  creation,  who  have  had  as  yet 
but  little  time  to  enjoy  their  new  position,  desire  viscounties 
— that  their  sons,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  Liberals,  would 
be  made  barons,  and  their  own  dignities  correspondingly 
diminished  in  value.  If  Mr.  Asquith  values  his  peace  he  will, 
when  he  makes  his  new  peers  viscounts,  convert  the  existing 
Liberal  barons  into  dukes." 

Of  the  qualification  of  wealth,  which  is  considered  absolutely 
necessary.  The  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London) 
sarcastically  remarks: 

"The  five  hundred  are  not  so  easy  to  select  as  a  superficial 
observer  would  imagine.  They  must  really  have  some  quali- 
fication besides  that  of  being  a  Radical  with  an  extra  thick 
skin  and  no  sense  of  humor.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  be 
persons  of  some  means.  The  King  can  not  decently  be  asked 
to  confer  coronets  on  gentlemen  without  resources  of  their 
own.  Otherwise  we  might  have  to  lend  our  advertisement 
columns  in  the  future  to  this  kind  of  announcement: 

Peer  (Radical)  seeks  situation  in  Respectable  Familt.  Boots, 
knives,  small  garden,  and  would  make  himself  generally  useful; 
could  dine  with  family  when  required.  Own  dress  suit,  in  good 
condition. 

Liberal  Viscount,  with  experience  of  Grocery  Trade,  would  be  glad 
to  obtain  any  Position  or  Trust.  Steady  Man  and  Total  Ab- 
stainer ;  voted  against  Licensing  Bill :  has  been  a  Passive  Resister. 
Title  genuine,  and  guaranteed  by  Lib.  Cent.  OfHce. 

"Of  course  this  would  not  do;  so  the  Five  Hundred  ought 
to  be  rich  men.  And  tho  there  are  plenty  of  wealthy  Radicals 
with  souls  athirst  for  titles,  they  are  showing  a  certain  reluctance 
to  get  them  this  way." 

The  present  Liberal  peers,  who  have  earned  their  rank  in 
that  they  "have  done  the  state  some  service"  do  not  like  the 
admission  into  their  ranks  of  those  who  are  mere  dummies  and 
puppets,  declares  this  organ,  and  continues: 

"Then  there  is  that  nasty  jealousy  of  the  existing  Liberal 
peers  of  which  we  hear.  Some  of  these  nobles  have  made  con- 
siderable sacrifices,  moral  and  material,  for  the  baronies  they 
adorn.  Now  they  are  showing  temper  because  their  well- 
earned  distinctions  are  to  be  cheapened  by  the  admission  of 
these  hundreds  of  new  barons  in  buckram,  with  whom  they  will 
be  confused  by  an  inattentive,  and  perhaps  derisive,  public. 
How,  indeed,  distinguish  between  Lord  A.,  who  fills  our  cruets 
with  a  wholesome  condiment,  and  has  been  ennobled  for  sub- 
stantial causes  not  unrecorded  by  the  Liberal  Whips,  and  Lord 
B.,  Radical  tradesman  without  even  a  motor-car,  who  is  on  the 
Master  of  Elibank's  catalog?  If  the  new  men  are  barons, 
the  lords  of  the  older  creation  suggest  that  they  ought  to  be 
viscounts  or  even  belted  earls.  Why  not  make  all  the  new 
peers  dukes?  This  would  satisfy  legitimate  ambitions;  and  we 
should  always  be  able  to  distinguish  the  few  real  old  ducal 
families — -the  Sutherlands,  Hamiltons,  Devonshires,  Portlands 
— from  these  emergency  peers.  His  Grace  Duke  Snookson 
would  be  all  right,  and  if  some  flippant  people  did  say  His  Dis- 
grace, one  can't  help  that. 

"Then  there  is  the  worst  trouble  of  all.  'I  can  call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep,'  says  Owen  Glendower,  in  'King  Henry 
IV.'  'But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them?'  asks 
Hotspur.  Mr.  Asquith  may  send  his  Radical  placemen  into  the 
House  of  Lords;  but  he  can  not  be  certain  that  they  will  re- 
main Radicals  when  they  get  there.  Everybody  knows  that 
no  sooner  has  a  Liberal  been  tm-ned  into  a  nobleman  than  he 
turns  Conservative,  and  ungratefully  votes  against  the  authors 
of  his  aristocratic  being." 

But  of  course  the  House  of  Lords  has  the  right  of  refusing 
to  admit  members  concerning  whose  rights  and  qualifications 
it  is  not  satisfied  and  "a  new  bombshell  has  been  east  into 
the  Liberal  camp,"  says  The  Tablet,  quoted  above,  "in  the 
form  of  a  suggestion  that  when  the  new  peers  are  created  the 
Committee  of  Pri\'ileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  may  intervene 
and  deny  the  validity  of  patents  created  for  an  unconstitutional 
purpose." 


RUSSIA  WOOING  UNCLE  SAM 

RUSSIAN  STATESMEN  and  publicists  are  casting 
kindly  glances  on  the  great  Republic  of  the  West, 
•  which  once  was  the  object  of  Slavic  distrust  and  dis- 
pleasure. In  fact  Russia  seems  inclined  to  fall  in  line  with 
American  ideals.  The  marvelous  success  of  the  Union,  both  as 
a  political  and  commercial  power,  is  exciting  emulation  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  a  desire  for  friendship,  we  are  told.  The  spirit 
of  reconcilement  with  our  Government  pervades  all  Russian 
comment  on  American  relations.  As  if  to  help  usher  in  this 
era  of  good  feeling,  Novoye  Vremya,  Rietch,  and  other  prominent 
St.  Petersburg  dailies  devote  columns  to  its  interpretation. 
Both  economic  and  political  reasons  are  urged  for  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  countries.  To  quote  from  Novoye 
Vremya  : 

"Tho  by  blood  Russia  is  most  unrelated  to  America,  the 
former  is  frequently  compared  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
comparison  is  not  without  interest.  Both  countries  are  some- 
what similarly  situated  in  their  respective  continents;  both 
'  possess  vast  land  areas  and  extraordinary  populations;  both 
abolished  the  institution  of  slavery  at  the  same  time;  and  both 
abound  in  cultural  possibilities  that  seem  unlimited.  The  auto- 
cratic Empire  and  the  confederated  Republic,  moreover,  are 
not  so  very  unlike  even  in  principle.  American  liberty  ends 
where  arbitrariness  begins;  our  liberty  begins  where  arbitrari- 
ness ends.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  tho  elected,  exer- 
cises many  autocratic  powers.  If  we  here  rail  at  bureaucracy, 
are  not  the  people  in  America  even  more  embittered  by  plu- 
tocracy? Russia's  futiu"e  is  indeed  enveloped  in  darkness,  but 
is  that  of  America  quite  clear?" 

A  far  more  moderate  view  of  these  seeming  resemblances, 
however,  is  taken  by  Rietch,  which  admits  that  the  different 
emphasis  placed  upon  individual  initiative  and  government  ad- 
ministration in  the  two  countries  places  "the  two  great  friendly 
democracies  at  two  opposite  poles  of  sociological  classification." 
To  quote  further: 

"To  be  sure,  American  sympathy  in  our  recent  war  with 
Japan  was  not  on  our  side.  Our  opponents  and  rivals  in  the 
Far  East  very  cleverly  availed  themselves  of  the  general  an- 
tipathy existing  throughout  the  civilized  world  against  our  old- 
fashioned  political  institutions.  The  Russian  people  were  con- 
founded with  official  Russia,  and  it  was  the  latter  that  incurred 
the  enmity  of  American  public  opinion.  The  Japanese,  on  the 
other  hand,  appeared  as  the  bearers  of  political  liberty  and 
civilization  in  the  awakening  East — pioneers,  as  it  were,  of 
European  culture. 

"Then  did  American  sympathy  tiu-n  completely  in  our  favor. 
Then,  too,  was  conceived  the  plan'  of  a  systematic  contest 
against  Japan's  increasing  influence  in  the  Far  East." 

Explaining  away  all  recent  misunderstandings  between  Rus- 
sia and  the  United  States,  this  paper  intimates  that  the  blow 
delivered  by  Secretary  Knox's  famous  note  concerning  neu- 
trality in  Manchuria  was  really  aimed  at  Japan,  but  that 
Russia,  mistakenly  taking  it  on  its  own  account  and  answering 
it,  shielded  America's  and  Russia's  mutual  enemy  from  its 
fatal  force.  This  unfortunate  misunderstanding,  it  concludes, 
is  the  more  deplorable  as  American  and  Russian  interests  in, 
the  Far  East  never  clashed.  Hence  Russians  contemplate  an 
alliance  with  the  United  States  as  a  means  of  crushing  the 
yellow  kingdom  of  the  Mikado  by  the  coalition  of  white  forces. 
In  fact,  the  Novoye  Vremya,  a  government  organ,  frankly  ac- 
knowledges that  a  revanche  on  Japan  will  naturally  come  from 
such  a  coalition,  and  we  read  the  following  significant  hints: 

"If  we  Russians  know  what  lies  to  the  northwest  of  Japan, 
Americans  are,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with  the  area  'to 
the  East  of  India.'  The  establishment  of  friendship  between 
Russia  and  America  .  .  .  will  find  a  basis  not  only  in  the 
natural  solidarity  of  Christian  and  white  races,  but  also  in  the 
real  interests  of  their  common  world-politics." 


Illustrations  with  this  article  by  courtesy  of  tht  New  York  *'  Sunday  Tiruts.'* 

DO  THESE    AMERICAN    STUDENTS    LOOK    ALIKE? 

Foreign  observers  have  commented  on  a  curious  facial  resemblance  between  Americans  of  similar  education,  and  Mayor  Gaynor  in  a 
recent  address  declared  that  our  public  schools  are  giving  their  pupils  "a  uniform  mind"  and  thereby  "a  uniform  face."  The  researches 
of  Prof.  Franz  Boas  and  Dr.  Maurice  Fishberg  lend  some  support  to  this  view. 


ARE  AMERICANS  GROWING   ALIKE? 

IN  A  PUBLIC  address  on  last  Fourth  of  July,  Mayor  Gay- 
nor of  New  York  stated  that  the  pr  ie  schools  were  giving 
their  pupils  a  "uniform  mind"  ana  thereby  a  "uniform 
face."  That  he  was  formulating  an  observed  scientific  fact 
probably  occurred  to  few  of  his  hearers,  yet,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Times  (July  9),  this  was  the  ease.    It  is 

only  of  recent  years, 
says  this  writer,  that 
scientists  have  come  to 
realize  this  truth,  but 
it  rests  to-day  on  good 
ground.  A  uniform  ed- 
ucation makes  people 
"look  alike."  The  words 
"As  a  man  thinketh,  so 
he  is  "  have  always  been 
taken  in  a  spiritual 
fashion,  but  they  appear 
to  be  about  equally  true 
when  applied  to  the 
physical  side  of  life. 

"  'For  my  part,'  said 
the  Mayor,  'it  seems  to 
l)e  now  that  the  children 
of  all  nationalities  in  the 
schools  come  out  with  a 
face  different  from  that 
of  their  forefathers.  The 
noses  of  some  are  a  little 
shorter  and  of  others  a 
little  longer,  and  the 
iiigh  cheek  bones  go 
down  a  little  in  others, 
and  an  American  face 
is  even  now  coming  out 
of  the  common  schools, 
because  the  mind,  you 
know,  does  affect  the 
body  beyond  any  doubt 
whatever,  whether  in  sickness  or  in  health,  and  in  that  way  we 
are  getting  also  a  uniform  mind.' 

"When  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  was  over  here  he  and  the 
members  of  his  suite  made  a  similar  observation,  reported  by 
Admiral  Evans  in  his  account  of  that  famous  trip  in  'An  Ad- 
miral's Log.'  It  was  at  the  University  Club  reception  to  the 
Prince,  and  scores  of  college  men  filled  the  room.    The  Admiral 
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Acompcsito  picture  of  twenty-five  boys 
of  ditferent  nationalities. 


tells  that  the  Cermans  were  interested  and  even  excited  by  the 
discovery  that  their  hosts  bore  a  similar  likeness  to  one  another. 

"  'You  are  developing  a  college  type  in  this  country,'  they 
said,  'a  type  distinctivelj'  American  and  unlike  the  university 
man  of  Europe.'  Admiral  Evans  says  that  the  remark  made 
him  thoughtful  at  the  time  and  had  given  him  food  for  medi- 
tation ever  since.  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  now  that  he 
could  even  tell  an  American  college  man's  back,  tho  he  met 
him  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  or  in  the  jungles  of  the  Philippines. 

"The  German  visitors  are  not  alone  in  remarking  the  curi- 
ous facial  resemblance 
of  Americans  of  similar 
education.  Throughout 
Europe  the  type  is 
known  perhaps  even 
better  than  it  is  here 
where  there  are  so  manj- 
of  us  we  can  hardly  stop 
to  analyze.  Frenchmen 
and  Italians  note  it." 

Two  men,  the  news- 
paper writer  goes  on  to 
say,  have  studied  this 
question  exhaustively. 
Prof.  Franz  Boas  of 
Columbia  University, 
who  is  still  preparing  for 
publication  his  remark- 
able findings  as  to  the 
change  in  the  head-shape 
of  immigrants,  and  Dr. 
Maurice  F'ishberg,  who 
has  made  extensive 
studies  along  much  the 
same  line.  Dr.  Fisli- 
berg,  in  an  interview, 
called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  what  people 
call  "features"  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten  expres- 
sion. Ra<'es  have  their 
peculiar  expressions,  the 

result  of  economic  and  social  conditions.  Change  these  condi- 
tions and  the  faces  of  the  people  appear  to  change.  So  it  would 
be.  Dr.  Fishberg  thinks,  with  all  immigrants  taken  out  of  their 
racial  environment.  This  does  not  mean  a  change  in  actual 
features,  because  features  do  not  play  nearly  so  great  a  part  in 
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"looks"  as  people  think.  Professor  Boas'  investigations,  also, 
have  shown  a  tendency  in  the  children  of  immigrants,  born  in 
this  country,  to  vary  from  the  parental  type  in  certain  ways. 
We  read: 

"Professor  Boas  holds  that  his  investigations  tend  to  show 
that  there  is  an  actual  modification  of  the  physical  type,  and 
that  it  begins  to  take  place  very  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
parents.  Children  born  shorth'  after  the  landing  of  their  parents 
in  this  country  begin  to  differ  from  the  so-called  racial  type, 
and  these  differences,  beginning  in  childhood,  persist  through 
life. 

"He  studied  very  carefully  the  children  born  in  Europe, 
their  brothers  and  sisters  born  here,  and  finally  their  parents. 
Even  the  head-form,  which  has  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  most  stable  and  permanent  characteristics  of  human  races, 
undergoes  far-reaching  changes  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  races 
of  Europe  to  American  soil.  The  East  European  Hebrew,  who  has 
a  very  round  head,  becomes  more  long-headed ;  the  South  Italian, 


than  was  supposed.  Henrj-  James,  when  he  came  over  and 
wrote  his  impressions  of  his  native  land  after  many  years' 
absence,  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  a  great  dye-pot  in  which 
all  nations  were  plunged,  to  come  out  a  uniform  tint.  He  found 
many  Italians,  but  somehow  the  Italian  grace  that  charms  in 
Europe  was  gone.  Going  into  American  business,  the  children 
of  music  and  art  had  become  like  the  rest  of  the  American  world." 


From  Protessor  Boas'  report  to  the  Immigration  Commission, 

HOW    AMERICA    SHAPES    THE    HEADS    OF    HER    ADOPTED    CHILDREN. 


THE   BIRTH   OF  THE   MIND 

As  THE  RESULT  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  over 
a  thousand  new-born  children  in  New  York  recently, 
^  Dr.  Frederick  Peterson  concludes  that  while  some 
mental  characteristics  do  not  develop  until  after  birth,  some 
are  present  at  birth  and  others  exist,  at  least  potentially,  and 
perhaps  even  actuallj',  before  birth.  Moreover,  aU  children 
are  alike  in  these  respects,  so  that  so  far  as  their 
stock  of  mental  impressions  goes  they  are  actually 
"born  equal."  Experiments  of  this  kind  have 
been  carried  out  before,  but  never  on  more  than 
fifty  infants  at  a  time.  In  the  present  case,  tests 
were  devised  to  determine  the  first  appearance  of 
the  various  senses  and  sensations,  and  the  material 
observed  was  carefully  classified  as  regards  the  age 
and  maturity  of  the  infants,  and  according  to 
certain  extraneous  circumstances.  Says  The 
Medical  Record  (New  York,  July  8),  in  an  editorial 
report : 


Fig.  1  shows  the  extreme  broad-headed  type  of  immigrant,  the  East  European  Hebrew, 

Fig.  2  shows  the  extreme  long-headed  type  of  Sicilian  immigrant. 

Fig.  3  gives  the  shape  of  head  toward  which  the  American-born  children  of  both  races  tend 


who  in  Italy  has  an  exceedingly  long  head,  becomes  more  short- 
headed,  so  that  both  approach  a  uniform  type  in  this  country, 
so  far  as  the  roundness  of  the  head  is  concerned 

"  'From  a  practical  point  of  view'  [said  Professor  Boas], 
'it  seemed  all-important  to  know  whether  American  environ- 
ment had  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  descendants 
of  immigrants. 

"  'The  investigation  has  shown  much  more  than  was  an- 
ticipated. There  are  not  only  decided  changes  in  the  rate  of 
development  of  immigrants,  but  there  is  also  a  far-reaching 
change  in  the  tA'^pe — a  change  which  can  not  be  ascribed  to  se- 
lection or  mixture,  but  which  can  only  be  explained  as  due 
directly  to  the  influence  of  environment 

"  'The  influence  of  American  environment  upon  the  descend- 
ants of  immigrants  increases  with  the  time  that  the  immigrants 
have  lived  in  this  country  before  the  birth  of  their  children. 

"  'We  have  proved  this  statement  by  comparing  the  features 
of  individuals  of  a  certain  race  born  abroad,  born  in  America 
within  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother,  and  born  ten 
years  or  more  after  the  arrival  of  the  mother.  It  appears  that 
the  longer  the  parents  have  been  here  the  greater  is  the  diver- 
gence of  the  descendants  from  the  European  type. 

"  'The  approach  of  the  Hebrew  and  Sicilian  types  becomes 
very  clear  when  we  divide  the  American-born  descendants  into 
those  born  less  than  ten  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  mothers 
and  those  born  ten  years  and  more  after  the  arrival  of  the 
mothers.  The  children  born  after  ten  or  more  years'  residence 
showed  a  more  marked  difference,  a  greater  tendency  toward  a 
common  type,  than  those  born  earlier.' 

"The  change  that  takes  place  is  not  always  for  the  better. 
The  East  European  Hebrew  improved  physically.  There  is. 
Dr.  Fishberg  has  found,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  American 
children  of  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  compared  with 
those  who  have  remained  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Italian  children  pay  dearly  for  the  shortening  of  their  heads  and 
the  widening  of  their  faces.  They  are  not  as  sturdy  as  were 
their  forefathers  in  their  mountains. 

"This  decline,  however,  is  partially  offset  by  another  con- 
sideration. The  physique  of  children  in  small  families  is  better 
than  the  physique  of  children  in  large  families,  according  to 
an  investigation  made  by  Professor  Boas  which  covered  all 
classes  of  society,  and  families  tend  to  be  smaller  here  than  in 
Europe. 

."The  power  of  America  to  absorb  is  apparently  even  greater 


"Sensibility  to  light  seems  to  be  present  in 
most  infants  at  birth,  and  this  is  the  case  even 
in  those  prematurely  born.  The  optic  nerve  is 
even  prepared  to  receive  impressions  some  time 
before  birth  at  full  term.  Sensibility  to  sound  was  found  to 
be  quite  as  apparent  as  sensibility  to  light  at  birth,  for  276 
normal  white  children  reacted  to  sound  on  the  first  day  of  life, 
and  146  reacted  to  light.  A  similar  condition  existed  among 
the  premature  infants,  many  reacting  to  sound  on  the  first 
day  as  well  as  to  light.  The  auditory  nerve  is,  therefore,  like- 
wise prepared  to  receive  impressions  of  sound  before  the  period 
of  normal  birth.  This  seems  wholly  contrarj^  to  the  opinion 
of  other  authorities.  The  gustatory  nerve  was  found  to  re- 
act differently  to  salt,  sweet,  bitter,  and  sour  substances  at 
birth.  .  .  .  The  olfactory  nerve  was  observed  to  receive 
impressions  in  new-born  children  at  term,  aiid  likewise  in 
premature  infants.  Reactions  to  touch,  temperature,  or  other 
painful  stimuli  were  present  in  normal  as  well  as  premature 
infants,  but  Peterson  believes  that  sensitiveness  to  painful  stim- 
uli, altho  present,  is  more  vague  and  uncertain  than  in  later  life, 
which  leads  many  to  assume  that  the  sense  of  pain  is  dulled 
in  the  new-born.  An  interesting  fact  was  also  observed  as 
regards  the  sensations  of  thirst  and  himger,  which  were  fre- 
quently noted  on  the  first  day,  altho  the  actual  need  of  food 
was  sometimes  apparent  only  after  the  first  or  second  day. 
Discomfort  seemed  to  be  clearly  marked  when  nourishment  was 
not  forthcoming  even  in  some  of  the  premature  infants. 

"There  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  new- 
born child  comes  into  the  world  with  a  small  store  of  experi- 
ences and  associated  feelings  and  shado"vvy  consciousness.  The 
fact  that  even  in  premature  infants  the  senses  are  found  to 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  impressions  is  believed  by 
Peterson  to  constitute  evidence  that  such  impressions  have, 
been  already  received  and  stored  in  the  dim  storehouse  of  a 
memory  already  begun.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
possibly  some  sort  of  vague  light  impressions  have  been  re- 
ceived, on  the  supposition  that  in  the  interior  of  the  body  al- 
ternations of  day  and  night  may,  in  a  mild  degree,  be  mani- 
fested. He  bases  this  supposition  on  the  transillumination  of 
the  hands  by  a  candle,  and  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  antrum 
by  the  electric  light,  claiming  that  sunlight  wall  attain  an  even 
greater  penetration  than  any  artificial  light.  He  believes 
that  there  is  even  a  greater  possibility  in  the  stimulation  of 
the  auditory  sense  by  sounds  produced  within  the  body  of  the 
mother,  possibly  through  the  medium  of  bone  conduction." 

In  addition,  the  wTiter  believes  that  all  children  start  out 
in  life  on  a  common  plane,   as  he  discovered  no  differences 
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in  this  respect  between  the  children  of  different  parents,  or 
between  those  of  different  races,  even  between  negroes  and 
whites. 


HOT  BATHS  FOR   PLANTS 

\  N  EFFECTIVE  WAY  of  forcing  hot-house  plants  is  to 

/  \      give   them   hot-water   baths.     High  temperature   thus 

-^     ^  appli(!d  is  found  to  act  much  more  speedily  and  surely 

than   in  any   other   way.     A   writer   in    Ueber   Land    und  Meer 

(Berlin)  explains  the  method  and  its  results  as  follows: 

"This  (method  of  forcing]  depends  on  the  treatment  of  the 
organisms  with  warm  liquid  media.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature on  a  living  thing  depends  very 
largely  on  the  medium  in  which  and 
through  which  it  works;  in  other  words, 
on  the  way  in  which  the  temperature  is 
applied.  Just  as  water  of  a  high  tem- 
perature— a  hot  bath — has  a<  different 
effect  on  both  men  and  animals  from  air 
of  the  same  temperature,  so  it  affects 
plants  differently  to  be  immersed  in 
warm  water  and  to  be  warmed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  An  illustration  [at  the 
foot  of  the  page]  shows  two  branches 
of  the  common  syringa.  .  .  .  The  one  on 
the  left  was  given,  about  the  middle  of 
November,  a  hot-water  bath  of  95°  F., 
and  at  Christmas  it  was  in  full  bloom. 
The  right-hand  branch,  which,  except 
for  the  bath,  had  the  .same  treatment 
as  the  left  ...  re- 
mained cold  and 
without  flowers. 

"Still  more  stri- 
king is  the  way  in 
which  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  the 
case  shown  in  the 
first  picture.  Half 
of  a  forked  branch 
of  pussy-willow  was 
given  a  hot  bath 
.  .  .  and  the  whole  was  then  placed  with 
the  end  in  a  bottle  of  water  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  In  eight  or  nine  days  the 
bathed  half  was  covered  with  catkins  as 
in  early  spring,  while  there  was  no  change 
in  the  other  half. 

"The  way  in  which  practical  gardening 
makes  use  of  this  kind  of  plant-bathing 
may  be  seen  from  the  second  picture.  Flower-pots  are  inverted 
over  the  hot-water  basin  [w)  and  rest  on  closely  parallel  slats 
of  wood,  so  that  only  the  plants  are  immersed;  the  pots,  with 
the  earth  and  roots,  remaining  dry,  the  Avater  is  heated  by 
means  of  the  fiue  (r),  and  mats  (m)  are  laid  over  the  bottoms 
of  the  flower-pots  to  prevent  loss  of  heat." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


vania  was  started  by  a  group  of  promoters,  so  it  is  said,  as 
a  tryout  of  the  transportation  financial  possibilities  of  the 
tract  of  country  through  which  it  passed.  Xo  stocks  or  bonds 
were  issued,  in  which  respect  it  was  probably  unique.  The 
experiment  was  a  failure,  and  its  operation  was  suspended. 
It  will  be  reconstructed,  and  lengthened  probably. 

"One  of  the  smallest  and,  perhaps,  most  unprofitable  rail- 
roads in  the  United  States  was  the  abandoned  Kentucky 
Northern,  that  ran  from  Sincoe,  Ky.,  to  a  junction  with  the 
Louisville  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  a  distance  of  eight  miles. 
It  was  incorporated  in  May,  1902.  From  the  first  it  proved 
to  be  a  drain  on  the  pocketbooks  of  the  stockholders.  The 
surrounding  population  seems  to  have  disliked  the  line.  Not 
enough  passenger  tickets  were  sold  and  not  enough  freight  was 
shipped  to  pay  for  the  keeping  of  its  one  locomotive,  its  lone 
passenger  coach,  or  its  solitary'  flat  car. 

"In  the  year  ended  .lune,  1908,  its  operating-expenses  were 
$12,333,  and  its  net  earnings  .?697.  About  this  time  it  was 
concluded  that  the  wisest  plan  would  be  to  abandon  the  road. 

"  A  whole  group  of  railroads  that  once  had  their  terminal  in 
Cincinnati  have  either  had  their  rails  taken  up  or  are  not  in 
operation,  the  reason  being  their  practical  absorption  by  near-by 
large  railroad  interests." 


I 


The  catkins  on  one 
twig  of  this  willow 
brancli  arc  the  result  of 
a  hot  hath.  The  other 
twig  was  not  bathed. 


PLANTS    ENJOYING 


A  PLEA   FOR   THE   SARDINE 

T  MATTERS  NOT  whether  the  "sardine"  is  or  is  not  the 
real  pilchard  of  Sardinia  to  which  this  name  properly  be- 
longs; the  main  thing  is  to  have  him  packed  in  oil.  We 
ought  to  eat  more  oil,  thinks  a  writer  in  The  Lancet  (London, 
July  8),  and  the  "sardine" — be  he  reallj' herring,  sprat,  or  what 
not — gives  us  the  opportunity  and  the  excuse  for  doing  it. 
Oil,  says  this  writer,  is  commonly  excluded 
from  a  modern  diet,  for  some  reason  diffi- 
cult to  find.  A  bland  fat,  he  tells  us, 
affords  an  excellent  physiological  balance 
to  nitrogenous  foods  and  the  reasonable 
use  of  such  a  food  will  help  us  to  avoid 
many  ills,  especially  those  associated  with 
wasting  diseases  and  gouty  dispositions. 
We  read: 

"It  prevents  the  overloading  of  the  tis- 
sues with  nitrogenous  waste  products  and 
a  digestible  fat  favors  nutrition  consider- 
ably. The  sardine  supphes  also  an  excel- 
lent proportion  (25  per  cent.)  of  nitrogenous 
material,  and  so  it  becomes  a  real  and  eco- 
HOT  BATH.  nomical    food.     In    addition    to     this    the 

sardine  has  appetizing  qualities,  and 
where  appetite  serves,  digestion  follows.  Luckily,  its  preserva- 
tion in  the  cooked  state  in  oil  precludes  contamination,  even 
altho  it  is  brought  to  our  shores  in  the  tin.  We  have  ex- 
amined a  great  number  of  samples  of  tinned  sardines,  but   not 


ABANDONED  RAILROADS  —  There  are  no  less  than 
eighty-one  abandoned  railroads  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  records  for  1910,  says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (July 
15).  Quoting  from  The  Railroad  Men's  Magazine,  it  gives  the 
following  information : 

"From  eighteen  the  rails  have  been  removed,  and  thirty- 
four  are  described  as  'not  in  operation,'  or  'operations  sus- 
pended.' 

"By  way  of  example,  there  is  the  Hecla  and  Torch  Lake 
Railroad  of  Michigan,  which  was  abandoned  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  possest  fifteen  locomotives  and  SOO  cars.  It  was 
the  i)roperty  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company, 
and  ran  from  Calumet  to  Lake  Linden,  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  ore.  Then  the  time  came  when 
there  was  no  further  demand  for  its  services,  because  there 
was  no  more  ore,  and  so  it  shut  down. 

"The    Forest    City    and    Clettysburg    Railroad    of    Pennsyl- 


A     BATHED     AND     AN     CNBATHED    STRINGA. 

The  flowering  bush  was  photographed  fourteen  days  after  it 
had  had  its  hot  bath.  The  other  bush  entertxi  the  race  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  except  that  the  bath  was  omitted. 

once  have  we  been  able  to  find  the  slightest  e^ndence  of  metallic 
contamination  or  of  objectionable  preservatives.  The  tins 
consist  of  no  worse  metals  than  iron  and  tin.  both  of  which  may 
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be  regarded  as  practically  outside  the  pale  of  poisonous  metals. 
Oil  is,  besides,  an  effective  guard  against  these  metals  being 
attacked.  Physiologically  it  counts  for  very  little  if  the  sardine 
proves  to  be  not  a  'scientific'  sardine  and  the  oil  is  not  the 
oil  of  the  olive.  We  have  a  suspicion  that  a  preference  would 
be  exhibited  for  the  genuine  sardines  and  Vhuile  cT olive,  but  the 
fishes  substituted  for  the  real  Sardinia  pilchards  are,  generally 
speaking,  still  of  the  herring  family,  and  the  cheaper  oil  used 
is  wholesome,  consisting  often  of  peanut  oil  or  sesame  or  cotton- 
seed oil,  which  contain  to  a  large  extent  the  same  fatty  principles 
as  olive  oil.  This  view  must  not  be  regarded  for  a  moment  as 
favoring  the  practise  of  substitution  in  general,  while  obviously 
in  this  ease  the  consumer  is  not  injured  nor  is  he  seriously 
cheated.  Neither  what  we  know  to  be  a  herring  or  sprat  is  a 
true  sardine,  and  cottonseed  oil  is  certainly  not  Vhuile  d'olive. 
Strict  ethical  teaching,  however,  would  require  some  declaration 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  goods.  But  if  that  demand  were 
enforced  there  would  soon  arise  an  unnecessary  prejudice  against 
the  substitutes,  which  after  all  are  very  closely  related  to  the 
genuine  articles,  and  which  are  equally  palatable  and  nutritious. 
If  the  real  sardine  were  as  abundant  as  its  congeners  the  position 
might  be  different.  As  it  is  we  may  be  grateful  for  a  plentiful 
and  cheap  supply  of  this  appetizing  morsel,  whether  sardine, 
sprat,  or  herring." 


WHERE  DOES  THE  GOLD  GO  TO? 

THE  AVERAGE  CITIZEN  sees  little  gold.  Con- 
siderable of  it  meets  his  eye  in  the  shape  of  verj'  thin 
leaf,  spread  out  as  a  decoration  in  hotel  corridors  and 
on  sign-boards.  Possibly  he  has  a  gold  watch,  and  his  wife  owns 
a  ring  or  a  brooch  or  two.  Once  in  a  while  a  gold  coin  gets 
into  his  hands,  and  he  rids  himself  of  it  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, for  fear  he  should  pass  it  off  for  silver  change.  And  yet 
new  gold  to  the  amount  of  500  million  dollars'  worth  comes 
into  the  world  every  year,  about  half  of  which  is  employed 
industrially  and  the  other  half  is  coined.  What  becomes  of 
it?  And  why  do  we  not  see  more  of  it?  In  an  article  con- 
tributed to  La  Nature  (Paris,  July  8)  Mr.  L.  De  Launay  at- 
tempts to  answer  these  questions.    He  writes: 

"Gold  is  a  very  special  kind  of  commodity,  which  long  habit 
makes  us  regard  as  still  more  peculiar  than  it  is  in  reality.  It 
is  a  commodity,  and  whoever  has  thought  a  little  about  it 
has  realized  that  when  we  exchange  gold  for  wheat,  cotton 
or  another  industrial  metal,  the  two  products  of  the  soil,  put 
up  one  against  the  other,  are  in  reality  comparable.  As  Mon- 
taigne said.  When  I  play  with  my  cat,  who  knows  whether 
my  cat  is  not  playing  with  me?  We  pay  for  the  wheat  with 
the  gold;  but  inversely,  the  gold  is  paid  for  with  the  wheat. 
Being  merchandise,  gold  is  thus  subject  to  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  its  price  must  vary  with  conditions. 
We  notice  this  little,  because  the  gold  standard  is  now  almost 
universally  adopted,  so  that  a  convenient  convention  leads 
us  to  attribute  to  gold  a  fixt  price  .  .  .  and  all  other  sub- 
stances appear  to  vary  ^v^th  relation  to  this  one  value.  It 
is  a  simple  question  of  relative  movement;  but  the  accident 
that  has  happened  to  silver,  once  endowed  with  the  same 
privilege,  might  some  day  happen  to  gold;  and  conceivably 
platinum  might  be  able  to  occupy  the  point  of  advantage. 
Theoretically  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  rise  in  the  value 
of  gold  should  show  itself  by  a  simultaneous  and  proportional 
fall  in  the  values  of  all  substances  purchased  with  gold.  Prac- 
tically so  many  other  factors  influence  these  fluctuations  of 
price  that  economists  often  have  trouble  in  ascertaining  their 
exact  direction,  bearing,  and  origin.  It  is  none  the  less  true 
that  when  the  mines  throw  on  the  market  every  year  $500,- 
000,000  of  new  gold,  this  gold  must  find  an  outlet.  How 
is  this  found?  What  becomes  of  the  gold?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  more  than  one  of  our  readers  has  surely  asked." 

An  attempt  at  an  answer  is  made  by  Mr.  de  Launay,  using 
a  recent  interesting  investigation  by  Andre  Touzet.*  We 
have  room  only  for  his  general  results,  but  some  of  the  com- 
ments that  he  makes  in  passing  are  of  interest.  For  example, 
he  thinks  that  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  raw  gold  is  chiefly 

*  "  The  Industrial  Use  of  the  Precious  Metals:  an  Economic  and  Juridical 
Study  "  (Paris,  1911). 


to  London  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  three-quarters 
of  it  goes  to  English-speaking  countries.  Then,  too,  the 
greater  speed  of  the  English  lines  of  navigation  and  the  better 
organization  of  English  commerce  tend  in  the  same  direction, 
with  the  result  that  almost  all  the  raw  gold  goes  first  through 
the  hands  of  four  or  five  London  refiners,  no  matter  to  what 
use  it  is  subsequently  to  be  put.  Michel  Chevalier  once  pre- 
dicted a  great  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
continuance of  its  industrial  uses.  On  the  contrary,  these 
have  increased  steadily,  altho  the  use  for  money  has  increased 
at  an  even  greater  rate.     To  quote  Mr.  de  Launay's  conclusion: 

"If  we,  return  to  the  question  asked  at  the  outset;  namely, 
What  becomes  of  the  new  gold,  we  see  that  a  part,  varying 
from  a  half  to  a  third  with  the  cost  of  extraction,  and  also 
with  the  changes  in  public  prosperity,  passes  into  industry. 
Of  the  rest,  which  is  coined  into  money,  a  very  large  propor- 
tion finally  reaches  the  great  government  banks.  Thus,  in 
the  ten  years  from  1900  to  1910,  of  a  total  production  of  $3,800,- 
000,000,  more  than  $1,800,000,000  went  to  swell  these  re- 
serves, increasing  them  from  $2,400,000,000  to  nearly  $4,400,- 
000,000.  .  .  .  And  if  to  the  government  banks  or  treasuries 
we  add  the  great  credit  establishments  of  the  whole  world, 
we  find  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  the.  gold  mined  finds 
its  way  into  the  purses  of  individuals,  which  thus  corresponds 
to  the  natural  economic  idea  of  considering  gold  as  a  simple 
token,  of  a  nature,  form,  and  concentration  that  are  particu- 
larly convenient,  all  exchanges  of  a  certain  importance  being 
preferably  regulated  by  means  of  instruments  of  credit." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"  MOUNTAIN-SICK  "  AUTOMOBILES 

THE  RAREFACTION  of  the  air  and  its  consequent 
lack  of  oxygen  at  great  altitudes  may  affect  a  mechan- 
ical motor  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  it  does  the 
human  organism.  Persons  who  suffer  from  "mountain- 
sickness"  are  many,  and  motorists  who  climb  into  high  alti- 
tudes and  feel  affected  by  the  rare  atmosphere  find  that  their 
cars  are  frequently  mountain-sick,  too,  and  for  the  same  reason 
— lack  of  oxygen.  To  operate  an  explosion  motor  such  as  is 
used  in  gasoline  motor-cars,  an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and 
vapor  must  be  formed  in  the  cylinder  just  before  each  piston- 
stroke,  and  the  proportion  of  atmospheric  oxygen  admitted 
needs  to  be  very  exactly  regulated.  Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  June  3): 

"The  air  being  rarefied,  the  mass  of  the  detonating  mixture 
that  is  drawn  in  and  then  acts  on  the  piston  is  smaller  than  at 
sea-level.  It  may  be  said  that  in  an  explosion-motor  the  power 
developed  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  indicated  by  the 
barometer;  at  18,000  feet  the  barometer  falls  to  half  its  normal 
height  (or  to  about  fifteen  inches),  and  an  automobile  or  aero- 
plane motor  will  give  only  half  its  normal  power.  Again,  at 
great  altitudes,  water  boils  below  212  degrees;  it  evaporates 
and  does  not  stay  in  the  radiator;  the  cylinders  thus  run  the 
risk  of  overheating. 

"Our  contemporary.  Omnia  (May  20),  reports  the  misfor- 
tunes of  an  automobilist  at  Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador. 
Quito  is  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet,  and  is  on  so  abrupt  an  ele- 
vation that  when  the  traveler  goes  a  little  way  beyond  it  he 
descends  far  toward  the  plain.  A  trip  of  any  distance  means 
a  descent  of  three  or  four  thousand  feet.  The  result  is  that 
Quito,  which  has  about  sixty  automobiles,  has  not  a  single  one 
that  works  well;  if  they  are  adjusted  so  as  to  run  properly  in 
the  city,  they  have  a  very  small  radius  of  action.  Besides,  as 
water  boils  at  187  degrees  F.,  and  as  the  sun  is  often  so  hot 
as  to  roast  eggs  in  the  open  air,  motors  are  quickly  stopt  by 
overheating. 

"Dwellers  on  the  lower  levels  around  Quito  have  other 
troubles  to  deal  with,  such  as  the  extraordinary  range  of  fire- 
arms discharged  in  the  city  above,  .  .  .  the  propagation  of 
sound  to  great  distances  (military  music  being  heard  five  or 
six  miles,  and  striking  clocks  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles).  Ba- 
rometers seem  indifferent  to  meteorologic  variations.  A 
24  horse-power  auto  climbing  to  the  heights  refuses  8-per-cent. 
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grades,  and  has  to  be  pushed  up  by  the  passengers.  The 
lamps  go  out  from  lack  of  oxygen  unless  a  large  hole  is  made 
around  the  wick. 

"Practically  it  is  necessary,  in  these  automobiles,  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  radiator  and  to  cool  it  by  means  of  a  power- 
ful ventilator.  The  motor  must  be  provided  with  special 
gear  to  climb  hills.  And,  a])ove  all,  to  assure  at  every  alti- 
tude a  proper  composition  of  the  exjilosive  mixture  fed  to  the 
motor,  a  carbureting  system  is  needed  that  will  regulate  the 
admission  of  air  and  gasoline  according  to  the  atmospheric 
pr(!ssun!,  or,  more  sim{)ly,  a  combination  of  several  carbureters, 
differently  regulated,  which  may  be  put  into  service  by  the 
chauffeur  in  succession,  according  to  the  indications  of  a  port- 
able barometer." — Translation  made,  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ECONOMY   IN   MOTION 

ASURPRIZINGLY  large  part  of  the  cost  of  anything 
comes  from  moving  it  or  its  various  parts  about, 
'-  whether  in  transportation  of  the  raw  material  from 
source  to  factory  and  of  the  finished  product  to  the  market,  or 
in  the  numerous  complex  movements  executed  during  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  or  in  assembling  the  finished  parts. 
In  his  interesting  book  on  motion-study,  already  mentioned  in 
these  columns,  Mr.  Frank  Gilbreth  has  shown  that  almost  every 
workman  executes  useless  movements  in  doing  his  work.  In 
other  words,  he  is  tiring  himself  out  for  nothing,  and  his  em- 
ployer is  paying  for  passes  in  the  air  that  do  not  add  to  the 
world's  resources.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  mechanical  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale.  When  we  buy  an  article  we  are  paying 
for  a  great  number  of  these  useless  motions.  In  this  case  "every 
little  motion "  is  far  from  having  "a  meaning  of  its  own."  Many 
of  them  are  both  meaningless  and  useless.  By  eliminating  them 
both  manufacturer  and  consumer  will  save  money  and  no  one 
will  be  the  poorer.  Says  a  writer  in  Cassier's  Magazine  (New 
York,  July): 

"Few  people  realize  the  important  influence  which  the  mere 
transference  of  a  material  has  upon  its  ultimate  cost.  Coal 
may  be  purchased  cheaply  at  the  mine,  but  the  moment  it  has 
to  pass  to  some  other  place  there  is  involved,  not  only  the  cost 
of  railway  transport,  but,  what  are  often  far  larger,  the  costs  of 
handling  at  each  end.  One  of  the  most  prominent  examples 
of  the  increase  in  efficiency  by  scientific  management  has  been 
that  of  the  economy  possible  in  the  proper  shoveling  of  coal, 
but  in  the  well-equipped  establishment  coal  is  no  longer  handled 
at  all  by  any  such  primitive  method  as  that  of  the  man  with 
the  shovel;  even  at  its  best,  such  a  system  is  far  too  costly. 

"The  dealer,  manufacturer,  or  shipper  who  realizes  that  his 
profits  must  come  largely  from  his  economies  simply  can  not 
afford  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  material  the  excessive  cost  of 
moving  it  by  hand;  he  knows  that  he  must  use  some  kind 
of  mechanical  appliance.  The  same  is  true  of  the  steam- 
power  station,  in  which  thousands  of  horse-power  are  generated 
and  where  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  must  be  got  from  boat  or 
car  to  the  furnaces.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  saving  in 
one  year,  in  the  handling  of  25,000  tons  of  coal,  was  $6,000  bj- 
the  use  of  proper  machinery,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  scien- 
tific management  does  not  lie  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  men, 
but  rather  in  replacing  them  by  mechanical  appliances  of  far 
greater  capacity  and  efficiency. 

"Mechanical  operations  of  the  simpler  kinds,  in  which  the 
handhng  of  materials  may  be  included,  represent  principally 
the  performance  of  work — that  is,  the  lifting  or  traversing  of  a 
mass  of  material  through  a  given  distance — and  hence  it  is 
entirely  practicable  to  find  out  how  much  work  is  really  in- 
volved in  any  particular  job  of  this  kind.  This  renders  it 
possible  to  compare  the  effici(>nc}-  of  any  one  way  of  doing  the 
work  with  any  other  way  which  may  he  under  consideration, 
so  that  something  may  be  learned  about  their  relative  value. 

."The  handling  of  coal,  for  instance,  is  a  definite  matter  for 
any  particular  establishment;  there  are  a  given  number  of  tons, 
the  storage-bins  are  at  a  known  elevation,  and  the  time  in  which 
the  coal  is  to  be  handled  may  be  ascertained.  How  to  do  this 
work  by  manual  labor,  by  conveyors,  by  industrial  railway,  or 
by  some  special  method,  has  been  the  study  of  the  engineer  for 
many  years.     JSIanual  labor,  once  the  only  method,  has  always 


been  inefficient  and  costly,  so  that  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the 
early  attempts  to  secure  improved  shop-efficiency  began  at  this 
point.  Various  kinds  of  mechanical  apphances  followed,  until, 
at  the  present  time,  the  use  of  conveyors,  of  the  type  best 
adapted  to  the  locahty,  has  practically  superseded  human 
muscle  almost  entirely. 

"The  question  of  the  best  appliance  to  use,  however,  is  often 
the  critical  point  in  the  attainment  of  the  Vjest  results  for  any 
particular  service,  and  it  is  in  this  matter  that  the  skill  of  the 
specialist  engineer  is  exercised  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Engineers  who  have  devoted  themselves  almost  entirely  to  this 
department  of  work  have  accumulated  a  stock  of  experience 
which  the  general  individual  could  never  expect  to  obtain,  and 
in  this  storehouse  of  precedent  there  is  found,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  the  solution  of  any  immediate  problem  which  may 
appear. 

"The  great  thing  is  to  perform  wholly  mechanical  operations 
by  power-driven  machinery,  under  the  advice  of  specialists, 
and  avoid  the  use  of  human  effort  as  much  as  possible,  except 
in  matters  of  direction  and  control,  thus  removing  the  source 
of  much  inefficiency  and  using  men's  heads  rather  than  their 
hands." 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PASSENGER 

EVERY  ONE  KNOWS  that  the  problem  of  passenger 
transportation  is  a  dual  one — that  of  carrying  persons 
from  one  city  to  another  and  that  of  moving  persons 
about  in  one  city,  especially  from  their  homes  to  their  work 
and  back.  But  it  is  not  always  realized  that  an  important  part 
of  interurban  transportation  is  the  carrying  of  travelers  from 
their  starting-point  to  the  place  w^here  they  begin  their  inter- 
urban journey,  and  from  the  place  where  they  end  it  to  their 
destination.  Thus,  in  the  words  of  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Engineering  Record  (New  York,  July  15),  "the  transportation 
problem  is  just  as  much  municipal  as  it  is  railroad."  He  goes 
on  to  say: 

"The  average  journey  does  not  begin  at  the  railroad-station, 
but  at  one's  home  or  office.  The  most  troublesome  part  for 
most  people  is  in  reaching  the  station;  in  other  words,  it  is  while 
on  the  local  transit  lines.  The  time  has  gone  by  in  a  large  city 
when  a  central  location  for  a  station  is  needed,  provided  good 
local  transit  to  and  from  it  is  provided.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon talk  in  New  York  that  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal  will  never 
be  used  as  was  expected  until  the  Seventh  Avenue  subway  is 
built,  something  which  was  promised  long  ago,  and  a  convenient 
connection  is  made  with  the  ^SIcAdoo  tunnel  system  at  Herald 
Square.  At  present  it  is  hard  to  reach  and  consequently  pas- 
senger business  has  apparejitly  been  diverted  to  other  Unes  with 
terminals  farther  away  but  actually  more  accessible. 

"Surface  cars,  subwaj-  and  elevated  trains,  and  automobiles 
have  made  a  costly  central  location  for  a  railroad  something 
partaking  as  much  of  advertising  significance  as  of  real  efficiency. 
It  is  just  as  convenient,  and  almost  as  quickly  done,  for  instance, 
to  reach  the  Lackawanna  Terminal  in  Iloboken  as  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal  in  Manhattan,  starting  from  the  office  of  this 
journal  on  39th  Street  between  Seventh  and  Eighth  Avenues. 
Yet  the  costs  of  the  two  terminals  are  too  far  apart  to  have 
any  basis  of  comparison;  those  costs  the  public  pays  as  part 
of  the  expense  of  traveling.  This  is  not  heresy  from  a  dis- 
gruntled commuter,  by  any  means,  but  the  point  of  view  of  no 
less  an  authority  than  President  Delano  of  the  Wabash  Railroad, 
whose  strong  arguments  against  occupying  very  valuable  city 
property  with  passenger  terminals  were  printed  in  this  journal 
on  December  IS,  1909.  In  passenger  traffic,  just  as  in  the  freight 
business,  it  is  vital  to  consider  the  part  of  the  journey  before  the 
railroad  is  reached,  and  on  this  account  the  utilization  of  the 
streets  again  comes  into  prominence.. 

"Looking  at  the  subject  from  any  \iew-point,  provided  it  is 
really  comprehensive,  it  is  evident  that  the  best  utilization  of 
our  streets  for  convenience  and  economy  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
matter  of  great  importance  and  the  old  system  of  indiscriminate 
use  is  doomed  to  disappear.  Already  we  keep  certain  kinds  of 
travel  off  certain  streets  and  we  have  many  poUeemen  assigned 
to  the  sole  duty  of  regulating  vehicular  travel.  But  anything 
which  requires  close  police  regulation  is  strained;  what  is  re- 
quired are  facilities  so  manifestly  suited  for  different  classes  of 
travel  that  vehicles  will  classify  themselves,  except  when  driven 
by  people  ignorant  of  conditions  or  just  stupid.'.' 


SECESSIONISM  IN  THE  THEATER 

THE  NUMBER  of  people  who  maintain  that  Shake- 
speare was  Bacon  seems  in  no  danger  of  diminishing. 
What  surprizes  those  who  are  content  to  believe  that 
he  was  simply  Shakespeare  is  that  from  here  and  there  come 
claims  that  he  was  still  something  else.  One  of  these  is  that 
he  was  a  German,  and  a  company  of  actors  are  billed  to  visit 
this  country  from  the  Fatherland  during  the  coming  season 

to  prove  this  claim  by  the 
superior  methods  they  em- 
ploy in  interpreting  him. 
They  are  the  newest  thing 
going  in  the  German  dra- 
matic sphere,  and  of  course 
they  wouldn't  be  sufficiently 
up  to  date  to  suit  advanced 
tastes  unless  they  were  called  , 
"Secessionists."  Max  Rein- 
hardt,  of  Berlin,  and  George 
Fuchs,  of  Munich,  are  the 
leading  spirits  in  this  organi- 
zation, which  proposes  to 
produce  a  dozen  or  more  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  besides 
an  oriental  pantomime  named 
"Sumurun,"  the  recent  sen- 
sation of  London  as  well  as 
of  German  cities,  and  "the 
far-famed  arena  performance 
of  the  Sophoelean  ' (Edipus.'" 
.These  announcements  have 
filtered  through  the  public 
press  to  us,  and  in  the  August 
Theater  Magazine  accounts 
of  Reinhardt's  theory  and 
practise  are  presented  by  Eva 
Elise  von  Baur.  Like  all  secessionists  who  break  away  from 
"conventional  historical  restrictions,"  these  of  the  theater  break 
away  from  earlier  notions,  and  "want  dramatic  art  for  the  sake 
of  dramatic  art — not  for  the  sake  of  preaching  a  moral,  saving 
a  soul,  exploiting  a  theory,  or  explaining  a  mental  process." 
We  read: 

"The  object  of  the  Secessionists  is  not  to  teach  and  to  reform 
(they  strenuously  oppose  all  theories  that  the  theater  is  an 
educative  influence),  but  to  give  pleasure  and  joy,  to  make 
each  member  of  the  audience  feel  at  peace  with  himself,  and 
not  to  leave  him  with  a  head  full  of  new  perplexities  and  prob- 
lems. They  want  to  make  their  hearers  feel  in  harmonj'  with 
the  world,  not  torn  and  harassed  by  another  contemplation  of  the 
incomprehensible  complexities  of  life  and  favor  and  fortune. 

"'The  theater  is  not  a  continuation  school  for  grown-ups,' 
writes  George  Fuchs,  the  director  of  the  Munich  Kiinstler 
Theater.  'Never  did  the  people  work  so  hard  and  so  much  as 
they  do  to-day;  never  were  they,  therefore,  less  inclined,  after 
a  day's  strenuous  work,  to  be  overpowered  with  new  impres- 
sions, to  undertake  the  solution  of  difficult,  even  disagreeable 
problems.  The  theater  ought  to  be  a  public  social  under- 
taking, through  which  the  partaker  may  be  brought  to  forget  the 
haste  and  the  waste  of  the  day's  toil,  where  he  may  find  a  new 
relief  in  life  through  the  fascinating  spectacle  of  sorrow  and 
joy,  of  hate  and  love,  which  he  sees  presented  before  him.  The  ' 
theater  should  be  the  giver  of  joy  and  amusement,  but — in  an 
artistic  way.  If  it  is  that,  it  fulfils  its  purpose  as  a  theater  in 
the  highest  sense  of  dramatic  art;  if  it  fails,  it  is  nothing  but 
a  second-rate  show  place.  The  material  matters  not.  It  is 
the  manner  of  presenting  the  material  that  makes  a  good  or 
poor  production.' 

"The  Secessionists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  people  never 


MAX    REINHARDT, 

A  German  theatrical  secessionist 
who  will  bring  a  company  to  America 
next  season  to  play  Shakespeare. 


went  to  see  the  classics  because  they  didn't  enjoy  them;  that 
they  did  not  enjoy  them  because  they  could  not  understand 
them  as  they  were  given  by  the  'literati.'  In  the  old-time 
performances,  they  maintain,  the  dramatis  personw  were  not 
human  beings,  they  were  characters  in  literature." 

The  way  Reinhardt  humanizes  a  classic  so  that  its  appeal  is 
felt  by  people  of  all  grades  of  intelligence  and  culture  is  seen 
in  his  production  of  "CEdipus."  This  was  first  given  in  a 
circus,  of  which  one  end  was  occupied  by  the  stage  proper, 
presenting  a  massive  Greek  palace,  with  high  steps  leading 
down  to  the  ring.     We  read  further: 

"About  this,  on  three  sides,  sat  the  audience.  There  was  no 
curtain,  there  were  no  footlights.  'The  monumental  drama 
can  not  bear  the  trappings  of  the  ordinary  stage,'  says  George 
Fuchs.  'It  is  too  big — the  usual  stage  tricks  fail  absolutely 
in  their  effect  here.  Audience  and  actors  form  one  big  com- 
munity.' That  is  why.  when  one  arrives,  one  may  see  all 
the  dramatic  paraphernalia  there  are,  and  may  spend  the  time 
before  the  play  begins  in  guessing  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  it.  However,  one  usually  guesses  wrong,  as  Reinhardt's 
performances  are  always  full  of  surprizes. 

"The  first  surprize  in  "ffidipus'  was  to  find  oneself  in  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  out  of  which  rang,  clear  and  loud,  a  clarion 
trumpet-call.  Then  four  lithe  youths,  clad  in  the  altogether, 
and  bearing  their  torches  on  high,  ran  out  from  the  center  en- 
trance opposite  the  stage,  up  the  vast  steps,  to  kindle  the  cal- 
cium lights,  resembling  ancient  altar  fires,  that  stand  at  either 
side  of  the  palace.  Where  and  how  these  youths  then  dis- 
appear, one  doesn't  notice,  as  the  attention  is  distracted  by 
a  rumbling  that  is  neither  thunder  nor  the  rolling  of  nine- 
pins! A  rumbling  that 
has  too  many  tones,  too 
many  dissonances  to  be 
mechanical;  louder  it 
grows,  nearer  it  comes, 
and  with  it  a  jostling, 
seething  gray  mass  of 
human  beings  that  pours 
into  the  arena  through 
three  entrances.  Their 
inarticulate  cries  and 
wails  grow  more  intense; 
pierced  here  and  there 
by  the  shrieks  of  a 
woman  or  the  groan  of 
a  man's  voice,  they 
finally  concentrate  into 
the  insistent  demands 
for  'GEdipus.'  It  is  the 
plague-ridden  people  of 
Thebes,  come  to  beg  for 
succor  at  the  palace  of 
the  King.  Their  voices 
penetrate  through  the 
heavy  palace  walls — 
(Edipus  himself  comes 
out  to  answer  them. 
Hand  over  eyes,  he  stops 
out  upon  the  platform 
before  his  door,  and 
gazes  into  the  darkness 
of  the  pit  in  search  of 
the  author  of  his  sum- 
mons. Thus  they  dis- 
course, the  King  and  his 
people,  he  in  his  majesty 
towering    above     them, 

they  in  their  misery  standing  below.  He  promises  the  maid ;  they 
turn  and  leave  him,  murmuring  encouragement  and  hope,  the 
one  and  the  other;  the  strong  carrying  the  weak,  the  less  afflicted 
supporting  the  dying.  Out  of  the  darkness  into  which  they 
disappear  comes  all  the  ill-fortune  that  besets  Oedipus,  bit 
by  bit,  until  finally,  overwhelmed  by  an  accumulation  of  trage- 
dies, blind,  powerless,  and  deserted,  he  is  driven  into  the  dark- 
ness himself,  followed  by  the  same  mob,  which  dares  not  even 
touch  him  now,  for  fear  of  pollution 

"Reinhardt's  production  is  one  of  the  'deed,'  not  the  'word.' 


ELSE    HEIM8    A  POHTIA, 

Who  looks  the  real  Italian  in  spite  of  her 
supposed  secessionist  clothes. 
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The  text  is  secondary,  altho  every  word,  whether  it  was 
spoken  by  a  member  of  the  mob,  one  of  t]m  ehorus,  or  a  prin- 
cipal, <;ould  be  heard  on  a  twenty-five-cent  seat  under  the  roof 
of  the  circus.  It  was  not  of  the  words  the  holder  of  that  seat 
thought  as  he  left  the  performance,  but  of  the  series  of  pictures 
he  had  seen.  There  was  the  scene  with  the  mob,  with  its  sea 
of  arms  outstretched  first  to  (Edipu.i,  then  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Creon,  who  had  come  with  the  answer  of  the  orach;,  fol- 
lowed by  the  scene  with  the  seer,  Teiresius." 


-herein  showing  his  "secession- 


Reinhardt  took  the  liberty 
ism" — qf  changing  the  text 
to  suit  modern  ideas  of 
dramatic  art.  He  docs  the 
same  thing  with  his  Shake- 
spearian productions.  Thus: 


"He  does  not  give  these 
plays  as  their  author  gave 
them,  with  negligible 
scenery,  and  s"igns  for 
decoration  and  lucidity,  nor 
does  he  adhere  to  the 
Shakespearian  stage  tradi- 
tions that  have  accumulated 
through  the  centuries.  He 
utilizes  the  best  of  each 
method — the  old  and  the 
new — in  so  far  as  it  helps 
him  to  make  his  produc- 
tion artistic.  His  presenta- 
tions are  historically  cor- 
rect, but  if  'correctness' 
means  anything  ugly  or 
grotesque  or  unsymmetri- 
cal,  it  is  omitted  or  modi- 
fied. Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  costumes.  These 
he  reduces,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  an  '  ideal  costume ' 

— one  that  suggests  the  outline  of  the  fashion  it  represents,  but 
not  its  details.  Frills  and  furbelows  detract  from  the  har- 
monious, artistic  effect  of  the  whole 

"The  same  is  true  of  the  scenery.  If  it  can  be  simple  and 
plain,  grand  architecturally,  built  on  big,  straight  lines,  it  is 
well.  In  'Hamlet,'  the  scene  changes  very  little;  the  King's 
throne  room  is  a  big,  bare,  brown-walled  room,  such  as  a  Scan- 
dinavian ruler  of  the  early  middle  ages  might  have  had.  A 
throne  at  one  end — a  simple,  block-like  structure,  covered  with 
a  heavy  tapestry,  bearing  the  royal  arms — is  the  sum  total  of 
the  furniture.  The  effect  of  the  size  and  the  vastness  of  the 
room  is  heightened  by  the  long  lances  carried  by  the  attendants. 
This,  and  the  exaggerated  simplicity,  serve  to  make  the  tragedy 
more  poignant,  the  fate  of  the  melancholy  Dane  more  inexorable, 
the  philosophy  of  the  drama  more  telling 

"No  wonder  he  has  enemies  in  Germany.  At  one  fell  blow  he 
is  throwing  over  many  of  their  most  cherished  traditions.  Juliet 
is  not  a  beautiful,  blonde  maiden,  with  a  longing  for  romance, 
but  a  black-haired  Italian  child  of  thirteen  years,  drest  like  a 
portrait  of  Lucca  de  la  Robbia,  chasing  about  the  stage  in  the 
exuberance  of  her  youth  in  the  first  scenes — -subdued  and  sur- 
prized by  her  sudden  great  passion  in  the  last.  The  Montagues 
and  Capulets  are  real  Italians,  sensitive,  easily  angered — one  sees 
immediately  that  a  family  feud  is  unavoidable,  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  in  the  lives  of  each  and  every  one  belonging 
to  these  households.  The  curtain  rises  on  a  narrow  Italian 
alley,  crossed  by  a  first-story  bridge — one  feels  instinctively 
'If  a  Montague  should  meet  a  Capulet  here,  why,  then — '  and 
sure  enough — that  is  what  happens. 

"  The  parts  of  the  hero  and  heroine  are  played  by  very  young 
people — that  is  another  Secessionist  idea.  That  is,  that  an 
actor  is  not  a  photographic  plate,  capable  of  reproducing  any 
character  whatsoever,  but  a  creator  of  a  role 

"A  German  who  was  asked  whether  his  countrymen  would 
not  be  angry  if  Reinhardt  departed  for  America  with  some  of 
their  best  talent,  said: 

"'On  the  contrary,  we  shall  be  proud  to  show  your  country 
what  we  can  do,  and  especially  proud  and  glad  if  we,  as  for- 
eigners, can  add  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  Shakespearian  dramas, 
a  part  of  your  inheritance.' 

"  The  guaranty  which  brings  Reinhardt  to  us  is  furnished  by 
some  of  our  most  prominent  German-Americans." 


WHO   DIDNT   THINK   MARK  TWAIN 

FUNNY 

SEAS,  APPARENTLY  wider  than  the  Atlantic,  separate 
our  humor  from  that  of  England.  It  is  a  constant  puzzle 
to  the  British  mind  what  there  is  in  mere  exaggeration  or 
overstatement  to  arou.se  mirth.  The  publication  of  the  late 
Mark  Twain's  will  causes  our  English  cousins  to  express  their 
mild  wonder  how  it  is  that  his  commodity — which   thev  see 


THE    FURIOUS    MOB    SCENE    IN    REINHARDT'S  "(EDIPLS." 

This  play  is  usually  given  in-  a  circus,  not  only  so  that  the  audience  may  be  bigger,  but  that  the  mob  on  the  stage 
may  be  correspondingly  so.    The  text  is  made  secondary,  tho  spoken  so  as  to  be  heard  in  all  parts. 

as  mainly  a  system  of  exaggerations — could  be  made  to  pay 
so  well.  ^Ir.  J.  W.  T.  ^lason  points  out  in  The  Standard 
(London)  that  "we  [English]  avoid  the  unblushing  exaggera- 
tion that  holds  sway  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic."  "  Many," 
he  adds,  "fail  to  see  the  humor  of  a  storj^  palpably-  divorced 
from  the  facts  of  life."  Dr.  Jowett — we  suppose  the  famous 
Master  of  Balliol  is  here  meant — "himself  one  of  the  wittiest 
of  men,  was  among  these  malcontents,"  saj's  The  Evening 
Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London),  going  on:  _, 

"He  could  not  see  any  fun  in  the  'Jumping  Frog.'  What 
he  frankly  avowed,  numbers  of  his  countrymen  feel  secretly, 
but  dare  not  reveal  for  fear  of  being  denounced  as  wooden. 
These  very  persons,  however,  revel  in  the  'Society  upon  the 
Stanislaus.'  There  is  nothing  there  that  tramples  upon  prob- 
ability. It  may  be  unusual  for  a  member  who  raises  a  point 
of  order  to  suffer  from  the  impact  of  a  fragment  of  old  red 
sandstone,  but  such  a  summary  proceeding  is  not  impossible 
in  a  half-civilized  community. 

"Even  when  the  picture  put  before  us  is  %-irtually  impossible, 
it  may  be  brought  within  our  conception  of  humor  by  a  per- 
tinent suggestion,  a  suggestion  based  on  facts.  Thus,  when 
one  of  our  most  talented  humorists  pictured  Mr.  Gladstone 
inviting  Mr.  Morley,  as  he  was  then,  to  dine  with  him  at  the 
termination  of  his  canvass  of  a  Scottish  constituency,  he  makes 
the  Liberal  leader  say:  'Your  brows  you'll  wreathe  with  thistle. 
Avhile  I  the  shamrock  sport.'  The  hopeless  incongruity  of  the 
idea  of  statesmen  indulging  in  such  a  practise  is  toned  down  and 
made  acceptable  by  the  appropriate  emblematic  character  of 
the  flowers  or  foliage  employed  in  the  WTeaths.  and  the  British 
sense  of  humor  is  ajjpeased. 

"Alone  of  American  humorists  we  should  say  that  'Mr. 
Dooley'  relies  less  upon  exaggeration  and  incongruity  than 
upon  humor,  as  we  define  it,  and  witty  surprizes.  Take,  for 
instance,  his  comments  on  the  vegetarian:  'Most  \ngitaryans 
I  i\-er  see  looked  enough  like  their  food  to  be  classed  as  canny- 
bals.'  This  author  also  depends  largely  on  the  u.se  of  dialect, 
just  as  Dickens  did  in  his  creation  of  Weller.  In  fact,  in  its 
use  of  dialect  and  its  resort  to  imagination  rather  than  fact 
for    its    effects.    American    humor    is    remarkably    Dickensian, 
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while  British  humor  follows  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Thack- 
eray and  Charles  Lamb.  We  prefer  to  see  actuality  made  an 
in^edient  in  the  confection  served  up  to  us,  and  if  that  ac- 
tuality has  even  a  sowpqon  of  pathos  it  does  not  spoil  our  en- 
joyment. In  the  'Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,'  that  unsurpassable 
landlady,  Mrs.  Berry,  who  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband, 
in  the  middle  of  her  jovial  garrulity  complains  that  she  has 


ALEXANDER   MOIhM    AS   "HAMLET." 

Reinhardt  costumes  his  actors  in  clothes  that  suggest  the  outline 
of  the  fashion  that  they  represent,  but  not  the  details, 

examined  the  dictionary,  and  'Johnson  haven't  got  no  name 
for  me.'  This  delicate  admixture  of  humor  and  pathos  would 
be  almost  impossible  in  America,  where  the  fierce  strenuous- 
ness  of  life  makes  them  demand  in  their  moments  of  relaxation 
something  quite  apart  from  life  and  its  pathos.  The  latest 
form  of  American  wit  revels  in  unexpected  meanings  given  to 
common  words,  and  here  it  joins  company  with  our  own  wit. 
'He  never  rowed  because  his  skin  was  porous.  And  sensitive  in 
parts  to  any  scar,'  is  a  typical  instance  from  one 
of  our  well-known  writers." 

This  same  journal  observes  that  Mr.  Clemens' 
"success  with  the  public  was  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  essence  of  American  humor  was  bred  in 
his  bones."  It  shows  how  one  of  his  most  profit- 
able jokes  was  in  "making  the  copyright  law  look 
like  a  'sick  pirate'  by  publishing  sections  of  his 
autobiography  as  footnotes  to  each  of  his  books 
as  the  copyright  expired,  thus  extending  the  rights 
for  another  forty-two  years."     Personally: 

"He  was  himself  a  mass  of  incongruities.  Dr. 
Jackson,  his  traveling  companion  when  the  'inno- 
cents' went  abroad,  bears  witness  that  the  smallest 
thing  worried  him  exceedingly ;  the  loss  of  a  glove 
made  him  wretched,  which  revives  the  old  truism 
that  in  private  life  a  Grimaldi  can  be  the  most 
miserable  of  mortals.  Exaggerating,  as  he  did,  the 
smallest  molehill  until  it  became  a  mountain,  it 
was  an  easy  matter  for  him  to  infect  the  world 
of  his  imagination  with  the  same  disease.  The 
'Innocents  Abroad'  is  built  up  on  exaggeration 
that  results  in  incongruity." 


THACKERAY'S  "  MISDEMEANORS  " 

IN  THE  EYES  of  the  "modern  critic"  Thackeray  has  to 
bear  the  burden  of  his  century.  He  was  an  "Early  Vic- 
torian"; and  tho  all  his  other  virtues  may  be  enough 
to  make  him  the  greatest  figure  in  English  fiction,  this  can  not 
be  forgiven  him.  The  fact  makes  the  modern  critic  "querulous," 
says  Mr.  Simeon  Strunsky,  whose  recent  volume  of  essays 
has  given  him  an  enviable  place  among  our  younger  men  of 
letters.  "The  critics  are  irritated,"  he  says,  "because  they  feel 
themselves  under  compulsion  not  to  like  Thackeray  when  at 
heart  they  do."  A  few  tags  are  always  made  use  of  when  we 
describe  Early  Victorian  life,  and  as  the  tags  are  of  a  different 
shape  and  complexion  from  those  that  decorate  humanity  to- 
day, they  of  course  make  us  a  little  bilious  in  looking  at  them. 
In  The  Nation  (New  York)  Mr.  Strunsky  puts  it  in  this  way: 

"In  Early  Victorian  days  life,  was  a  puppet-show,  and  men 
sat  about  on  horse-hair  furniture  discussing  hollow  moralities. 
In  Early  Victorian  days  young  women  bent  over  embroidery 
frames,  blushed  upon  the  slightest  provocation,  clung  to  their 
lovers  as  the  vine  does  to  the  oak,  languished,  had  vapors,  read 
discreetly,  wrote  discreetly,  and  fainted  discreetly,  tho  not, 
perhaps,  in  coils.  In  Early  Victorian  days,  young  women  sim- 
pered, old  women  gossiped,  old  gentlemen  indulged  in  smug 
hypocrisies,  young  gentleman  sang  sentimental  ditties,  and  no 
one  outside  of  the  agricultural  classes  called  a  spade  a  spade. 
To-day  we  have  any  number  of  names  for  a  spade,  each  uglier 
than  the  original,  and  not  the  worst  of  them  makes  our  young 
persons  faint.  Literature  to-day  centers  about  the  unquiet 
woman.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  advanced  critic  should  be 
angry  with  the  man  who  not  only  gave  Amelia  Sedley  to  the 
world,  but  who  actually  was  fond  of  her,  and  said  so?  The  same 
man,  it  is  true,  gave  us  Becky  Sharp;  and  that  suggests  a  com- 
mon difficulty  with  the  Early  Victorians.  As  a  class  it  is  easy 
to  brush  them  away.  Individually  their  writers  had  a  knack 
of  anticipating  the  things  we  are  doing  to-day,  and  of  doing 
those  things,  after  their  own  fashion,  very  well  indeed." 

It  is  a  "misdemeanor"  in  the  eyes  of  the  "modern"  critic 
that  Thackeray  "should  have  written  for  early  Victorians  and 
that  he  should  have  deduced  his  views  on  life  from  the  life  he 
saw."  Of  course  then,  for  us,  he  fails  of  "modernity."  But 
"modern,"  Mr.  Strunsky  reminds  us,  is  a  "term  purely  chrono- 
logical, and  not  at  all  descriptive."  "The  modern  spirit  is  the 
spirit  of  recent  years,  and  the  only  way  to  distinguish  it  is  to  say 
that  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  things  that  are  not  recent." 
Going  on: 

"The  modern  spirit  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  proud  of  its  faults 
and  its  inconsistencies;  of  these  it  has  quite  enough.  It  de- 
scribes itself  as  a  spirit  of  discontent,  of  ferment,  and  of  cease- 


PINAL    SCENE    IN    "HAMLET," 
As  Reinhardt  produces  the  play,  with  means  more  or  less  allied  to  those  of  Gordon  Craig. 
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less  quest.  But  above  all  things,  it  is  pomplpx,  which  is  to  say, 
it  sometimes  does  not  quite  know  its  own  mind.  The  modern 
.spirit  embraces  the  hedonistic  anarchism  of  Ibsen  and  the 
Christian  anarchism  of  Tolstoy.  In  H.  G.  Wells  it  means  the 
reorganization  of  society  in  a  rigid  Socialistic  spirit,  and  it 
means  also  a  standard  of  individual  morality  that  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  play  the  mischief  with  any  social  system.  In 
Mr.  Galsworthy  it  means  humanitarian  reform  of  the  kind 
Dickens  and  Gharles  Reade  advocated,  and  a  poetic  mysticism 
that  has  no  care  at  all  for  progress  and  reforms.  The  modern 
spirit  is  on  the  side  of  the  downtrodden  masses  and  still  yearns 
toward  the  ideal  of  the  Superman.  It  puts 
emotion  above  intellect,  temperament  above 
character,  yet  loves  to  think  of  itself  as  sci- 
entific. Take  the  modern,  intelligent  young 
woman.  She  will  admire,  with  a  wonderful 
catholicity,  Bjornson's  snow-white  idyls  and 
Wedekind's  disgusting  impudences.  She  will 
sigh  with  Melisande  and  gasp  with  Salome, 
respond  alike  to  the  sensuousness  of  the  Arab 
dance  and  to  Parsifal,  aspire  toward  the  free- 
dom of  the  pagan  world  and  pursue  vegetari- 
anism out  of  horror  of  taking  animal  life. 
She  will  blend  into  one  emotional  confusion 
her  sympathies  for  the  working-girl,  for  wom- 
an's emancipation,  for  Japanese  art,  for  the 
state  endowment  of  motherhood,  for  Eche- 
garay,  for  Whitman,  for  school-feeding,  for 
trade-unions,  for  revolution,  for  the  Greek 
costume,  for  aviation,  for  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  a  few  things  besides.  Whether 
such  a  concrete  modern  young  woman  as  I 
have  described  is  to  be  found  outside  of  the 
books,  I  don't  know;  I  doubt  it.  But  neither 
was  there  in  Thackeray's  time  any  one  young 
person  who  fainted,  embroidered,  simpered, 
clung,  etc.,  after  the  fashion  we  have  made 
into  a  formula.  In  any  case,  I  know  that 
there  are  modern  critics  who  study  life  through 
literature;  and  through  their  writing  runs  the 
same  conflicting  note,  a  vast  Christian  hu- 
manitarianism  and  a  great  longing  for  moral 
individualism.  In  the  specific  field  of  literary 
theory  they  are  torn  between  the  feeling  that 
literature  should  be  actual,  purposive,  progressive,  combative, 
and  the  formula  of  art  for  art's  sake." 

If  the  modern  formula  of  art  for  art's  sake  be  taken,  "the 
moderns  do  not  come  off  best  against  the  Victorians,"  avers 
Mr.  Strunsky.     For: 

"The  greater  part  of  Meredith,  Hardy,  Ibsen,  Maeterlinck, 
D'Annunzio,  Shaw,  Wells,  Galsworthy.  Brieux,  Hauptmann, 
Sudermann — all  the  great  names  in  the  modern  catalog — is 
thesis  literature.  The  thesis  may  be  an  isolated  problem  or  an 
entire  life-philosophy.  But  rarely  in  these  men  is  the  charac- 
ter-painting so  superior  to  the  theme  as  with  the  Victorians. 
Which  of  them  has  written  as  completely  about  People  as 
Thackeray  did?  The  profoundest  of  the  moderns  may  have 
depicted  Life  better  than  he  did,  but  not  living  beings.  In 
subtle  psychologizing  we  have  surpassed  the  Victorians;  but 
psychological  schemes  are  not  men  and  women.  When  Mere- 
dith was  a  Victorian  he  drew  living  people  like  Richard  Feverel 
and  Nevil  Beauchamp.  When  he  grew  modern  he  drew  a  puzzle 
picture  entitled  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne.  Even  in  Hardy,  who, 
among  all  the  moderns,  has  most  of  the  creative  gift  of  the 
Victorians,  the  theme  obtrudes. 

"I  have  tried  conscientiously  to  find  out  why  we  of  to-day 
should  feel  it  our  bounden  duty  to  be  disgruntled  with  Thack- 
eray, and  I  can  find  only  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  quarrel  is 
simply  a  difference  of  mannerism  and  formula.  Our  honest 
critic  said  as  much  when  he  declared  that  'a  fondness  for  other 
methods'  makes  us  incapable  of  deriving  from  Thackeray  the 
pleasure  which  as  a  great  artist  he  should  give  us.  We  want  the 
truth,  but  we  want  it  proved  to  us  in  our  own  way.  Well,  that 
may  be  just  enough.  Only,  if  it  comes  to  a  question  of  standards 
and  formulas,  our  own  have  no  higher  sanctity  than  those  of 
the  Victorians.  Imagine  how  a  modern  author  would  treat  Sir 
Pitt  Craivley  of  Great  Gaunt  Street  and  Queen's  Crawley, 
Hants.  Here  is  as  fine  an  example  of  the  satyr  as  the  heart  of 
the  most  modern  realist  could  desire.  Thackeray  has  not  sen- 
timentalized him;  has  not  fallen  into  mealy-mouthedness;  has 
displayed  little  respect  for  Mrs.  Grundy." 


T: 


Copyrighled  by  J.  E.  Purely,   Boston. 

EDWIN    A.     ABBEY, 

"  The  greatest  English-speaking 
illustrator." 


AN   INTERNATIONAL  ARTIST 

HAT  THE  MAN  who  painted  King  Edward's  corona- 
tion picture  should  never  have  his  Americanism  im- 
pugned is  a  combination  of  tributes  worthy  to  plaee 
the  late  Edwin  A.  Abbey  as  a  unique  international  figure.  Death 
overtook  him  in  London,  on  August  1,  interrupting  his  work  on 
the  Harrisbuig  Capitol  frescoes,  which  now  must  be  completed 
by  another  hand.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  18.52,  and 
was  educated  in  the  art  schools  there,  but 
nearly  half  his  life  had  been  .spent  in  England. 
His  living  there  was  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  love  America,  one  of  his  friends 
explains,  "but  because  all  his  backgrounds  are 
in  the  latter  country."  "When  he  illustrates 
Shakespeare,  Herrick,  or  Goldsmith,  he  need 
go  no  farther  than  the  little  village  near  which 
he  lives  [Broadway)  to  get  it  all."  He  began 
as  illustrator,  but  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous mural  painters  of  the  day.  Every 
one  knows  his  work  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library.  His  achievements  in  mural  decora- 
tion wiU  doubtless  be  adequately  treated  in 
forthcoming  journals.  Meantime,  a  highly 
appreciative  editorial  in  the  Xew  York  Even- 
ing Sun  ventures  to  declare  that  "it  is  as  an 
illustrator  that  Abbey  will  be  remembered." 
This  view  is  backed  up  by  copious  citation  from 
writings  of  the  draftsman  and  etcher,  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell.     We  read: 

"Mr.  Pennell  held  that  he  was  'without  a 
rival  among  English-speaking  draftsmen,'  but 
obviously  he  was  using  the  term  'draftsmen' 
in  a  special  sense.  Readers  of  Mr.  Pennell 
will  understand  him.  After  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1H89  he  declared  his  conviction  that 
American  pen  drawing  was  the  best  in  the 
world,  American  process  reproduction  the  most  sympathetic,  and 
American  printing  the  most  careful.  By  putting  Abbey  at  the 
head  of  American  illustrators  he  therefore  implied  that  his  illus- 
trations surpassed  all  others,  and,  indeed,  he  declared  this  opinion 
emphatically  a  few  years  later,  saying  he  was  '  not  only  .  .  . 
the  greatest  English-speaking  illustrator,  but  the  greatest 
living  illustrator.' 

"Mr.  Pennell's  keen  interest  in  technical  details  is  shown 
in  his  remarks  on  Abbey's  method.  The  passage  is  worth 
quoting: 

"  'A  more  or  less  rough  pencil  sketch  is  made  on  a  sheet  of 
very  smooth  paper  mounted  on  pasteboard,  .something  like 
London  board,  and  the  completed  subject,  which  he  has  in  his 
mind  before  he  touches  the  drawing,  gradually  grows  out  of 
the  models  he  has  before  him,  and  nature  to  which  he  always 
refers;  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  great  illustrations 
can  and  should  be  produced.' 

"With  such  a  settled  conception  of  the  only  way  in  which 
a  thing  should  be  done,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  Mr.  Pennell  held 
up  Abbey  as  a  model  for  all  illustrators.  Abbey  had,  in  fact, 
a  great  many  followers  and  imitators,  but  none  of  them  could 
touch  him  in  his  own  particular  field.  They  are  less  numer- 
ous to-day  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  because  fashions 
in  illustration  have  changed,  and  the  parasitic  talents  are  em- 
ployed elsewhere. 

"When  Abbey  turned  to  painting  and  decoration  on  a  large 
scale  the  instincts  of  the  illustrator  obstinately  persisted.  From 
a  certain  point  of  view  it  might  even  be  maintained  that  his 
paintings  were  not  paintings  at  all.  He  used  color,  indeed,  and 
often  very  brilliant  color — we  remember  that  'Abbey  red'  was 
at  one  time  proverbial — but  he  used  it.  so  to  speak,  as  a  sort 
of  variation  on  black  and  white.  And  in  his  decorations  it 
was  always  ajiparent  that  his  manner  of  approach  had  been 
that  of  the  illustrator.  Ten  years  ago  when  his  "Quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail'  was  first  shown  here,  we  likened  his  method  to 
that  of  a  stage  manager.  It  was  as  if  he  had  taken  a  thought 
and  then  set  about  finding  an  appropriate  setting  for  it.  His 
work  as  a  decorator  was  skilful,  brilliant,  always  elegant,  but 
something  wanting  in  unity  and  high  imagination." 


THE  HUMOR  OF  THE  BIBLE 

HUMOR  DOES  NOT  always  mean  levity,  and  the 
humor  of  Juvenal  or  Lucretius  is  too  stern,  earnest, 
and  scathing  to  be  looked  upon  as  funny.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  think  that  so  great,  so  human,  and  so  universal 
a  book  as  the  collection  of  Hebrew  writings,  whose  rhetoric 
is  multiform,  whose  tropes  and  similes  are  so  striking,  should 
be  devoid  of  humor,  especially,  as  Dr.  G.  P.  Eckman  says  in 
The  Methodist  Review  (New  York),  when  we  remember  that 
many  people  are  more  influenced  by  ridicule  than  by  moral 
suasion  in  choosing  the  right  path.  Of  Bible  humor  this  wTiter 
says: 

"It  would  be  preposterous  to  class  the  Bible  with  facetious 
books,  and  one  reason  for  the  failure  justly  to  appraise  its 
humor  is  our  proneness  to  test  it  by  our  modern  ideas  of  the 
comic.  This  is  a  fatal  and  perfectly  irrational  blunder.  The 
Hebrew  consciousness  exprest  itself  in  moral  and  religious 
modes.  It  is  this  which  differentiates  its  literature  in  larg6 
part  from  that  of  other  races.  There  is  a  decided  flavor  of 
morality  in  all  genuine  humor,  but  this  quality  preeminently 
distinguishes  the  humor  of  the  Bible.  In  defending  the  pro- 
priety of  employing  humor  in  religious  discourse  an  English 
clergyman  has  very  justly  said:  'If  you  can  not  make  men 
ashamed  of  doing  wrong  you  may  often  make  them  afraid  of 
being  ridiculous.  A  man  who  does  not  feel  that  he  is  sinful 
may  often  be  convinced  that  he  is  absurd.'  The  humor  of  the 
Bible  serves  this  precise  purpose.  Its  exposures  of  the  folly 
of  a  sinful  life, are  all  the  more  effective  because  they  are,  in 
many  instances,  suffused  with  a  humorous  quality." 

He  cites,  as  an  example,  the  humor  of  the  great  champion 
against  the  Philistines,  of  which  he  speaks  as  follows: 

"The  wit  of  Samson's  riddle,  propounded  as  a  wager  at  his 
own  wedding-feast,  is  obvious  to  all  as  soon  as  the  circum- 
stances which  originated  it  are  apprehended.  '  Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.' 
One  can  see  the  sunny-haired  giant  gleefully  fehcitating  himself 
on  the  impossibility  of  his  competitors  ever  guessing  the  secret 
of  the  honey  in  the  lion's  carcass.  The  way  in  which  he  paid 
the  wager,  when  it  had  been  lost  through  the  treachery  of  his 
bride,  illustrates  the  man's  sense  of  humor:  'And  he  went  down 
to  Ashkelon,  and  slew  thirty  men  of  them,  and  took  their  spoil, 
and  gave  change  of  garments  unto  them  which  expounded  the 
riddle.'  One  can  imagine  him  smacking  his  lips  over  the  grim 
jest  of  making  his  enemies  pay  his  debt  of  honor.  The  same 
spirit  is  manifest  in  his  sla,ying  of  a  thousand  men  with  the 
jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  He  evidently  finds  a  sardonic  delight  in 
the  instrument  with  which  he  accomplishes  this  bloody  feat, 
for  he  makes  a  pun  about  it  which  it  is  impossible  to  repro- 
duce in  translation.  The  word  chamnr  which  he  employs  has 
two  meanings:  an  ass  and  a  heaip.  A  modern  Hebrew  scholar, 
Dr.  J.  Chotzner,  has  attempted  to  bring  out  the  humor  of  the 
words  describing  Samson's  e.xultation  over  his  triumph  by  the 
following  paraphrase: 

With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 

Have  I  plenteous  asses  slain; 
Smitten  thus  it  came  to  pass 

Fell  a  thousand  on  the  plain. 

"The  drastic  quality  of  Samson's  humor  appears  again  in 
the  episode  of  the  three  hundred  foxes  sent  scurrying  through 
the  corn-fields  of  the  Philistines  with  fire-brands  tied  to  their 
tails.  One  can  easily  fancy  the  reckless  jester  clapping  his 
hands  and  prancing  about  with  unholy  joy  as  he  beholds  the 
conflagration  he  has  produced." 

The  wit  of  the  central  figure  of  the  New  Testament  has  fre- 
quently been  commented  upon,  and  Dr.  Eckman  well  sum- 
marizes the  results  of  such  comments  when  he  writes  of  the 
teaching  of  Christ : 

"Observe  his  quaint  characterizations  of  those  who  care- 
fully cleanse  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  platter,  forgetting  that 
they  drink  and  feed  from  the  inside  of  these  vessels;  of  men 
who  carefully  strain  out  a  gnat  but  incontinently  swallow  a 


camel.  Not^ice  how  he  hits  off  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  serve 
two  masters,  of  feeding  pearls  to  swine,  of  putting  a  light  under 
a  bushel,  of  proffering  a  stone  instead  of  bread,  or  a  serpent 
instead  of  a  fish,  or  a  scorpion  instead  of  an  egg,  of  pitting 
Beelzebub  against  himself.  What  a  grotesque  thing  it  is  for 
a  camel  to  attempt  to  squeeze  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  or 
for  a  blind  man  to  try  to  lead  another  sightless  mortal,  with 
the  result  that  both  pitch  into  the  gutter.  How  preposterous 
it  is  for  a  man  with  a  beam  in  his  eye  to  offer  to  remove  a  mote 
from  his  brother's  eye.  Consider  the  ludicrous  plight  of  the 
architect  who  places  a  house  on  the  shifting  sands,  of  the  gen- 
eral who  goes  to  war  without  thinking  it  worth  while  to  esti- 
mate the  possible  resources  of  his  enemy,  of  the  man  who  makes 
himself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  town  by  commencing  to  build 
a  tower  which  he  has  no  means  to  finish.  These  are  delicious 
bits  of  our  Lord's  humor  with  a  high  moral  purpose.  Think 
of  the  quaint  shrewdness  of  admonishing  his  disciples  not  to 
think  of  the  morrow,  because  that  was  characteristic  of  the 
Gentiles,  nor  to  depend  upon  the  worldly  poUcy  of  loving  their 
friends,  since  that  was  the  habit  of  the  publicans.  Remember 
the  pathetic  humor  of  his  response  when  the  Pharisees  warned 
him  that  Herod  was  on  his  track:  'Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox. 
Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and  to-morrow, 
and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected,  .  .  .  for  it  can  not  be 
that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.'  Recall  his  quiet 
remark,  probably  accompanied  by  a  tremulous  smile,  when 
the  disciples  brought  out  two  old  swords  with  which  to  con- 
front the  world,  'It  is  enough!'  Run  through  his  parables, 
and  observe  how  a  rich  vein  of  humor  pervades  nearly  all  of 
the  more  important  ones.  What  further  need  is  there  of  il- 
lustrations?— tho  the  number  of  those  not  mentioned  here  is 
very  considerable.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  Hebrew  humor 
did  not  fail  when  He  came  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and 
the  prophets,  did  write." 


A   METHODIST'S   DEFENSE  OF 
MORMONISM 

WHEN  A  METHODIST  minister  gives  his  \'iews 
of  Mormonism  The  Outlook  finds  it  "interesting  be- 
cause it  is  surprizing."  This  journal  does  not  "recall 
ever  to  have  seen  from  the  pen  of  a  missionary  so  warm  a  com- 
mendation of  a  religion  the  errors  of  which  he  was  supposed 
to  counteract."  Looking  for  an  "indictment,"  the  surprized 
Eastern  journal  beholds  a  "eulogy."  But  The  Outlook  (July 
29)  prints  this  "eulogy"  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Vining  Fisher,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  wherein  the  writer  utters  his 
conviction  that  "Utah  deserves  some  fair  play  at  the  hands 
of  the  press."  He  deals  with  the  chief  charges  against  the 
Mormons — "polygamy,  deception,  bigotry,  and  the  seeking  of 
political  power."  Regarding  the  first,  he  accepts  whole-heart- 
edly the  declaration  of  President  T.  F.  Smith  that  "plural 
marriages  have  ceased  in  the  Church."  "It  is  a  dead  issue 
in  Utah,"  reasserts  Mr.  Fisher;  and  "more  than  that,  polygamy, 
to  most  of  the  Mormon  people,  practised  as  religious  duty,  was 
not  sensual,  and  was  infinitely  better  than  tandem  polygamy 
in  the  East."     On  other  counts: 

"As  to  bigotry,  no  doubt  it  exists  wherever  there  is  isola- 
tion, but  even  then  it  is  no  worse  than  that  of  all  our  ancestors. 
In  the  light  of  common  friendship  and  service  together  for 
common  good  it  dies  in  Utah,  as  it  dies  anywhere.  It  is  true 
that  Mormons  are  in  politics,  for  in  a  State  overwhelmingly 
peopled  with  folks  of  a  common  religious  body  that  would  be 
inevitable.  It  is  true  that  for  very  self-protection  in  the  past 
they  had  to  go  into  politics,  but  the  charges  that  they  aim  at 
national  supremacy  and  threaten  the  life  of  the  Republic  are 
about  as  real  as  England's  dread  of  Germany  and  America's 
fear  of  the  little  Empire  of  the  Pacific. 

"True  it  is  that  Mormonism  dreams  of  a  world-wide  Chris- 
tianity, bound  together  in  a  great  restored  Church,  the  old 
medieval  dream.  Others  have  dreamed  the  same;  it  was  no 
sin  for  them,  nor  is  it  for  Mormons.  They  will  all  come  some 
day  to  see,  as  we  see,  that  the  bond  of  the  future  Christianity 
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will  not  be  a  Church  but  tho  Christ;  not  a  visible  Temple,  but 
an  invisible  Brotherhood.  Until  then  we  can  afford  to  wait  and 
V)e  brothers  in  the  common  work  for  God  and  man. 

"The  statements  circulated  in  Enf^land  causin;^  the  riots  and 
agitation  there  at  this  time  are  refuted  by  facts  here,  and  seem 
absurd  to  one  in  Utah.  President  Smith  has  cabled  the  British 
Government:  ' Charges  absolutely  and  totally  false.  Polygamy 
is  forbidden  by  Mormon  Church  as  well  as  by  Utah  laws.' 
Again,  at  the  late  eighty-first  Annual  Conference  of  the  Church, 
President  Smith  said,  in  giving  the  yearly  statistics,  that, 
besides  the  nsligious  ceremonies  of  marriage  celebrated  in 
the  temples,  there  had  been  eleven  hundred  civil  marriages 
among  their  people.  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  represented  him 
as  saying:  'Eh^ven  hundred  marriages  were  contracted  last 
year  not  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  God.  As  announced 
twice  and  again,  plural  marriages  have  ceased  in  this  Church.' 
This  statement,  copied  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  was  head- 
ed 'Eleven  Hundred  Polygamous  Marriages  in  a  Year,'  and  so 
has  gone  broadcast  over  tlu;  continent. 

"What  Utah  needs  to-day  is  not  a  fight  on  Mormonism,  but 
a  common  fight  of  Mormon  and  Methodist,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  on  sin;  not  bitterness,  but  brotherhood;  not  mis- 
sionaries to  convert  Mormons,  but  missionaries  to  save  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  adrift  on  our  city  streets;  not  a  chasm 
between  Gentile  and  Mormon,  but  a  union  of  the  strongest 
leaders  of  both  types  of  Christianity  to  build  between  these 
mountains  the  best  kind  of  Christianity  on  earth." 

The  Outlook  does  not  accept  its  contributor's  views  without 
editorial  qualification.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  "not  at  all 
convinced"  that  Mormonism  "was  not  sensual  and  was  infi- 
nitely better  than  tandem  polygamy  in  the  East."  On  the 
otber  hand : 

"We  think  it  was  sensual;  and  whether  better  or  worse  than 
tandem  polygamy  in  the  East  is  not  material.  It  is  a  poor 
apology  for  a  vice  to  affirm  that  there  is  somewhere  another 
vice  that  is  worse.  But  we  agree  with  our  contributor  that 
polygamy  is  dead;  at  least  it  is  moribund,  and  not  likely  ever 
to  return  to  any  vigor  of  life.  American  civilization  has  proved 
too  much  for  it.  The  emancipation  of  woman  and  the  de- 
velopment of  polygamy  are  not  likely  to  go  on  together  in  the 
same  age  and  the  same  nation. 

"  The  unjust  persecutions  from  which,  in  their  early  history, 
the  Mormons  suffered,  strengthened  the  Mormon  hierarchy. 
Under  Brigham  Young  this  hierarchy  was  as  despotic  and  as 
unscrupulous  as  any  the  world  has  seen  since  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  dominion  was  not  as  exten- 
sive as  that  of  the  Russian  hierarchy;  but  its  practises  were 
worse.  Its  only  rival  in  iniquity  was  that  of  the  Turkish 
ecclesiastical  State.  But  this  monstrous  despotism  of  the 
Brigham  Young  era  also  belongs  to  past  history.  It  is  no 
more  just  to  judge  the  Mormonism  of  to-day  by  the  history  of 
Brigham  Young  than  the  Puritans  of  to-day  by  the  execution 
of  the  witches." 

The  Mormon  peril  as  The  Outlook  sees  it  has  changed  from 
its  aspect  of  former  days.     Thus: 

"The  peril  to  America  to-day  from  Mormonism  is  not  social 
nor  theological;  it  is  political.  Our  contributor  frankly  concedes 
that  Mormons  are  in  i)olitics;  and  his  defense  is  more  specious 
than  sound. 

"Of  course,  in  a  State  largely  peopled  by  Mormons  Mor- 
mons are  in  politics,  as  in  a  community  largely  peopled  by 
Congregationalists,  Congregationahsts  are  in  politics.  But  in 
New  England,  tho  (\)ngregationalists  are  in  politics,  Con- 
gregationalism is  not,  tho  it  was  so  formerly.  In  Utah  not  mere- 
ly Mormons  but  Mormonism  is  in  politics.  When  a  great  body 
of  citizens  do  not  vote  but  are  voted,  the  political  combination 
imperils  the  community,  whether  the  active  agent  whose  orders 
they  obey  is  a  Tammany  club,  a  Republican  ring,  or  a  ]\Ior- 
mon  hierarchy. 

"But  the  remedy  for  this  is  not  persecution  nor  vituperation, 
but  education  and  friendly  cooperation.  Mr.  Fisher  may  be 
too  sanguine;  we  think  \w  is.  But  we  agree  with  him  heartily 
that  what  Utah  needs  to-day  is  not  bitterness  but  brotherhood. 
We  do  not  agree  with  him  that  no  missionaries  are  needed  to 
coinert  Mormons.  But  the  best  way  to  convert  them  is  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  an  attempt  'to  build  between  these 
mountains  the  best  kind  of  Christianity,'  and  in  the  effort  show 
them  a  b(>tt(T  kind  than  that  which  accepts  Joe  Smith  as  its 
prophet,  and  th(>  Book  of  Mormon  as  its  Bible." 


NEW-TESTAMENT   MANUSCRIPTS 
OWNED   IN   AMERICA 

THE  ZEST  of  the  student  or  the  collector  need  not  fal- 
ter when  he  reflects  on  the  frequent  appearance  of 
unsuspected  treasures,  .sometimes  almost  beneath  his 
hand.  America  is  an  unlikely  place  for  an  unknown  Xew-Testa- 
ment  manuscript  to  turn  up,  but  a  private  owner  in  Toronto 
is  now  known  to  have  been  privately  treasuring  a  twelfth- 
century    gospel   manuscript   for   many   years,   and   only   upon 
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A  DECORATED  PAGE  OF  THE  HASKELL  GOSPELS. 

This  manuscript  of  the  Gospel,  owned  by  the  University  of 
Chicago,  belongs  to  tlie  fifteenth  century,  and  "  is  a  large,  well- 
written  cursive  of  the  late  period. " 

the  event  of  his  death  did  this  treasure  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  universitj'  of  that  city,  and  so  become  known 
to  Biblical  scholars  of  the  country  at  large.  "That  a  manu- 
script like  the  Toronto  gospels  should  have  lain  so  long  in  an 
educational  center  like  Toronto,  without  reveahng  its  existence 
to  scholars  interested,"  saj's  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  in  The  Bibli- 
cal World  (Chicago),  "stronglj-  suggests  that  other  textual 
materials  are  lying  about  us  unrecognized  or  neglected."  He 
further  calls  attention  to  the  Xew-Testament  textual  mate- 
rials already  known  to  exist  in  America: 

"Probably  th(>  oldest  known  manuscript  of  any  part  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  is  the  third-century  fragment  of  Mat- 
thew, discovered  at  Oxyrhynchus  in  1S9G-97.  and  now  in  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  is  the  first  leaf  of  a  papyrus  code.x  of  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
and  contains  vss.  1-9.  12,  and  14-20  of  the  first  chapter.  Its 
text  was  published  in  the,  first  volume  of  Ox\Thynchus  Papyri 
(O.P.  2).  With  this  may  be  mentioned  two  Oxyrhynchus  parch- 
ments, now  in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  one,  of  the  fifth  century,  preserving  Rev.  16  :  17,  18.  19. 
20  (O.P.  S4S).  and  the  other,  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  con- 
taining Mark  10:50.  51;  11  :  11.  12  (O.P.  3).  The  school- 
boy's copy  of  Rom.  1  :  1-7,  an  Ox\Th\-nchus  papyrus  of  about 
A.D.  316  (O.P.  209);  the  parchment  "fragment  of  Matt.  1  :  21-24; 
1  :  25-2  :  2.  a  leaf  from  a  fifth-  or  sixth-century  codex  lO.P. 
401);  and  the  papyrus  leaf  containing  1  John  4  :  11-17.  in  a 
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fourth-  or  fifth-century  hand  (O.P.  402)  now  belong  to  Harvard 

University. 

"Much  greater  importance  attaches,  of  course,  to  the  beauti- 
ful uncial  of  the  four  gospels  which  Mr.  Freer,  of  Detroit, 
secured  in  Egj'pt,  in  1907.  .  .  .  The  great  age  of  this  manu- 
script, which  is  referred  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  its  com- 
pleteness, for  the  only  quire  lost  from  it  was  anciently  supplied, 
and  the  strange  character  of  its  text  set  it  beside  the  famous 
Codex  Bezae,  in  the  list  of  the  great  New-Testament  uncials. 
Its  text  is  to  be  published  the  coming  autumn.  Mr.  Freer' s 
manuscript  of  the  epistles  of  Paul  is  of  the  fifth  century,  and 
while  very  fragmentary,  promises  an  important  contribution 
to  the  Greek  text,  when  its  sixty  leaves  are  separated  and 
edited. 

"The  cursive  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  are  much 
more  numerous.  The  appearance  of  the  Toronto  gospels 
raises  the  number  of  gospel  cursives  in  America  to  ten.  Two, 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  belong  to  A.  A.  Benton, 
of  Foxburg,  Pennsylvania.  Three  others,  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  are  in  the  library  of  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary, at  Madison,  New  Jersey.  One,  a  complete  text  of  the 
four  gospels,  in  a  hand  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  Syracuse  University.  Its  text  has  been  fully  collated 
by  Professor  Hermon  H.  Severn,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
a  photograph  of  it.  The  Harvard  gospels,  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, once  lacked  certain  parts  of  the  gospel  of  John,  but  thes6 
have  been  supplied  on  paper  leaves  in  a  later  hand.  The  New- 
berry gospel,  in  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  is  also  referred 
to  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  complete.  The  Haskell  gospels, 
in  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  is 
much  later,  belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  by  no 
means  complete.  Yet  it  is  a  good  example  of  a  large,  well- 
written  cursive  of  the  late  period." 

The  Toronto  gospels  are  the  tenth  gospel  cursive  to  appear 
in  America,  and  the  third  that  is  complete  in  the  original  hand. 
It  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  •  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twelfth,  and  presents  more  interesting  textual 
features  than  any  other  American  cursive  known  to  the  writer; 
."altho  the  Syracuse  text  may  prove  as  good."     Further: 

"The  most  interesting  page  of  the  Toronto  gospels  is  that 
preserving  John  7  :  45-8  :  15,  fr5m  which  the  pericope  on 
the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  (7  :  53-8  :  11)  was  originally 
wanting.  This  alone  marks  the  text  of  the  Toronto  manuscript 
as  of  more  than  usual  cxirsive  excellence,  for  the  great  majority 
of  medieval  manuscripts  contain  the  pericope  as  an  original 
part  of  their  text.  A  later  user  of  the  manuscript  felt  the  omis- 
sion, however,  and  inserted  the  pericope  from  another  manu- 
script, probably  a  century  or  two  later,  indicating  by  a  sign"/,  the 
place  in  the  text  at  which  his  marginal  addition  should  be  in- 
troduced. The  Toronto  text  shows  many  points  of  interest, 
and  exhibits  marked  affinity  with  the  ninth-century  uncial 
codices  Cyprius  and  Petropolitanus  at  Paris  and  St.  Peters- 
burg (KIT).  The  Toronto  codex  was  purchased  from  an  Eng- 
lish dealer  by  Dr.  Henry  Scadding,  of  Toronto,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  at  his  death  in  1901  was  left  by  him  to 
the  University  of  Toronto.  It  possesses  an  added  interest  as 
the  first  gospel  cursive  to  appear  in  Canada,  and  as  never 
hitherto  having  found  a  place  in  the  long  lists  of  New-Testa- 
ment cursives,  compiled  by  Professor  Gregory,  Professor  von 
Soden,  and  Dr.  Scrivener. 

"The  only  cursive  of  the  Pauline  epistles  known  to  be  in 
America  is  that  in  the  possession  of  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary. Its  quire  numbers  show  that  it  once  contained  the  Acts 
as  well  as  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  It  is  interesting  for  being  dated 
A.D.  1366-b9,  and  for  the  fact  that  it  bears  the  signature  of  the 
scribe  who  wrote  it,  Joasaph,  well  known  as  the  writer  of  four 
other   New-Testament  cursives,  in  various  parts  of   the  world. 

"Twenty  lectionary  or  lesson-book  manuscripts  of  the  gos- 
pels or  the  epistles  are  scattered  among  American  collections 
at  Cambridge  and  Buckland,  Massachusetts;  Foxburg  and 
Sewickley,  Pennsylvania;  Madison,  New  Jersey;  New  York, 
Princeton,  Providence,  and  Chicago.  The  only  one  of  these 
not  included  in  the  latest  printed  list  (Gregory,  1909)  is  an 
incomplete  lectionary  of  the  epistles,  probably  of  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century,  which  is  bound  up  with  the  Haskell 
gospels  and  has  thus  failed  to  be  separately  registered  by  the 
catalogers  of  texts. 

"New-Testament  textual  materials  in  languages  other  than 
Greek  are  probably  even  more  numerous  and  hardly  less  im- 
portant.    The  Golden  Latin  gospels  belonging  to  J.  Pierpont 


Morgan,  of  New  York,  has  lately  been  sumptuously  published 
in  collation.  The  Williams  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  New 
Testament,  dated  1471,  and  now  at  Utica,  New  York,  supplies 
a  text  of  the  four  catholic  epistles  which  are  wanting  in  most 
Syriac  manuscripts.  The  ponderous  Syriac  New-Testament 
manuscript  belonging  to  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  in 
Beirut,  but  deposited  in  the  library  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  has  in  the  gospels  a  text  very  unlike 
the  Peshito,  and  very  like  the  Harklensian  version  made  in  a.d. 
616,  by  Thomas  of  Harkel,  altho  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall  affirmed 
that  it  represented  not  the  Harklensian  but  the  lost  Philoxenian 
version  made  in  a.d.  .508,  and  otherwise  unrepresented  in  gos- 
pel manuscripts.  Several  Peshito  Syriac  manuscripts  of  toler- 
able age  have  been  brought  to  this  country  by  Armenian  and 
Syrian  students,  and  have  doubtless  found  their  way  into 
American  collections." 


PUBLIC   PROTECTION   AGAINST 
SMOKERS 

THE  EFFORTS  of  the  Non-Smokers'  Protective  League 
of  America  to  secure  in  New  York  State  incorporation 
papers  places  that  body  as  the  target  for  shafts  from 
those  who  would  repel  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 
"It  is  easy  to  laugh  such  a  movement  as  this  out  of  counte- 
nance for  the  time  being,"  says  an  editorial  writer  in  Unity 
(Chicago),  "and  still  easier  to  dispose  of  it  as  absurd  ideality 
or  even  unwonted  and  unwarranted  encroachment  upon  indi- 
vidual rights."  The  name  of  the  editor  of  this  paper,  Dr.  Jenkin 
Lloyd  Jones,  appears  on  the  list  of  initial  members,  together 
with  Dr.  Wiley,  of  the  Pure  Food  Commission,  President  David 
Starr  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford,  and  other  college  professors. 
He  it  is,  doubtless,  who  defends  the  purposes  of  the  league  on 
the  basis  of  the  ethics  of  courtesy.    Thus: 

"There  are  many  rules  and  requirements  in  the  realm  of 
etiquette  that  are  purely  conventional.  Some  of  them  are  silly, 
many  of  them  tyrannical  and  cruel,  but  at  the  bottom,  the 
court  requirements,  courtesy  requirements,  are  rooted  in  ethical 
law,  they  indicate  organized  morality,  ethics  crystallized  into 
habit.  Good  manners  represent  minor  morals,  they  are  the 
'jots'  and  'tittles'  of  the  reUgious  life  which  can  not  be  neg- 
lected with  impunity.  Rudeness  in  company  and  indifference  to 
the  wishes  and  comforts  of  any  companion  represent  the  vanish- 
ing end  of  brigandage  and  highway  robbery,  or,  perchance  the 
fountain  head  of  that  stream  that  grows  into  the  high-handed 
prostitution  of  public  trusts  to  private  ends  by  officials  who 
win  their  position  through  intrigue,  graft,  and  a  wide  subordi- 
nation of  public  weal  to  private  ends." 

This  journal,  in  appealing  for  new  members  for  the  league, 
gives  these  additional  words  of  exhortation: 

"Dr.  Wiley,  who  has  done  so  much  in  the  interests  of  pure 
food  and  pure  drinking  in  this  country,  has  recently  said:  'There 
should  be  a  law,  strictly  enforced  by  the  authorities,  prohibiting 
smoking  and  chewing  in  public  places  or  on  cars  where  other 
persons  are  obliged  to  be.'  Concerning  the  'Non-Smokers'  Pro- 
tective League,'  he  says:  'Neither  I  nor  my  compatriots  say  a 
man  shall  not  smoke  his  lungs  to  a  frazzle  and  spit  his  head  off, 
provided  he  does  it  at  home  or  in  the  woods  and  meadows,  but 
not  where  human  beings  are  liable  to  be.     It  is  not  fair.' 

"What  if  the  facts  of  life  should  justify  the  logic  of  the  situa- 
tion and  that  minor  morals  should  prove  to  be  the  only  way  to 
arrive  at  the  major  ethics,  that  the  politeness  that  rejects  the 
cigar  in  public  places  is  just  the  exercise  that  will  develop  the 
conscience  to  spurn  boodle  and  condemn  the  boodler?  A  recog- 
nition of  these  sweet  amenities  of  life  may  be  the  shortest  road 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  child  labor,  of  the  overworked 
woman,  the  prostitution  of  sex 

"Perhaps  the  arousing  of  the  public  conscience  in  the  inter- 
ests o*f  every  man's  and  woman's  rights  to  pure  air  for  breathing 
purposes  may  be  the  most  effective  way  of  estabhshing  every 
man's  right  to  a  chance  to  earn  an  honest  living,  his  claim  to 
his  portion  of  the  streams'  energy,  the  mines'  wealth,  the  for- 
ests' glory,  as  well  as  the  intangible  inheritance  of  love  and 
learning  that  is  his  birthright,  his  heritage  from  a  far  back  and 
wide-reaching  ancestrv." 


OR-TR 


MOTOR-CARS 


MOTOR    'BUS    LINE    TO    COMPETE 
WITH    SURFACE    CARS 

IN  the  city  of  Indianapolis  a  motor 
omnibus  line  is  about  to  be  put  into 
operation  in  direct  competition  with  the 
electric  street-ear  service. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  street-car  service 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
city  and  as  a  result  of  considerable  com- 
plaint leading  business  men  incorporated 
the  new  motor  transit  company.  Each 
vehicle,  we  are  told  by  The  Commercial 
Vehicle,  will  have  a  capacity  of  twenty-two 
passengers : 

"  Only  one  man  will  be  required  to 
operate  each  machine  as  the  'buses  will  be 
operated  on  the  pay-as-you-enter  plan, 
the  chauffeur  making  change  and  collecting 
the  fares.  All  of  the  machines  will  be  of 
the  gas  motor  type. 

"  The  'buses  will  be  painted  blue,  with 
leather  upholstering,  and  at  night  will  be 
electric-lighted.  Tickets  will  be  sold  at 
five  cents  each,  but  cash  fares  will  be  ten 
cents.  Stops  will  be  made  at  each  street 
intersection. 

"  It  is  the  intention  to  operate  in  North 
Meridian  Street,  from  Monument  Place  to 
Thirty-fourth  Street;  in  Washington  Street, 
from  Meridian  Street  to  Irvington;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  and  in  Broadway. 
There  is  electric  street-car  service  in  Wash- 
ington Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
'The  other  thoroughfares  mentioned  are  ex- 
clusive residence  streets. 

"  The  Meridian  Street  line  will  be  started 
first  and  the  other  lines  as  rapidly  as  'buses 
can  be  built  and  delivered.  For  the  time 
being  there  will  be  a  six-minute  service, 
which  later  may  be  changed  to  a  four- 
minute  service.  'Buses  will  be  operated 
from  6  A.M.  to  midnight,  and,  traveling 
ov-er  well-paved  streets,  are  expected  to 
make  better  time  than  the  regular  street- 
car service.  The  company  has  established 
a  rule  that  cars  shall  carry  only  as  many 
people  as  can  be  seated. 

"  The  Meridian  Street  line  will  be  ap- 
proximately tliree  and  one-half  miles  long; 
the  Washington  Street  line  will  be  five 
miles  long;  the  Massachusetts  Avenue  line 
two  miles  long,  and  the  Broadway  line 
about  four  miles  in  length.  It  is  likely 
when  the  complete  service  is  installed, 
which  will  be  between  August  15  and 
September  1,  approximately  ten  'buses 
will  be  at  work. 

"At  the  present  time  the  company  is 
seeking  a  location  in  the  vicinity  of 
Meridian  and  Thirtieth  streets  for  a 
garage.  It  is  the  intention  to  erect  a 
completely  equipped  garage  and  to  employ 
a  large  force  of  men  to  care  for  the  ma- 
chines  and    make    the    necessary    repairs. 


About  .1ir),000  will  be  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  garage. 

"  There  is  some  discussion  at  present  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  franchise  from  the  city 
will  be  required  for  the  operation  of  the 
'buses.  Some  are  of  the  opinion  no  fran- 
chis(!  will  be  needed;  others  contend  the 
company  should  obtain  a  franchise  and 
pay  the  city  for  the  use  of  the  streets. 
City  officials,  however,  are  not  inclined  to 
insist  that  the  company  shall  procure  a 
franchise." 

STEAM    VS.    GASOLINE    IN    FIRE- 
DEPARTMENT  SERVICE 

That  interest  is  being  centered  in  the 
problems  confronting  the  fire  departments 
of  municipalities  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  substi- 
tution of  automobile  fire 
equipment  for  the  old  kind 
is  asserted  by  The  Automo- 
bile, which  continues: 

"  Every  progressive  com- 
munity fully  understands 
that  the  automobile  fire 
equipment  is  better  in  every 
way,  but  among  the  men  who 
are  charged  with  the  various 
duties  involved  in  the  chan- 
ging over  there  is  an  air  of 
uncertainty,  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  fail  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  certain  of 
the  problems,  and  they  are 
too  prone  to  believe  that  there 
is  some  peculiar  merit  at- 
tached to  a  steam-pump,  for  illustration, 
that    is  found  wanting  when    a  pump   is 


apparatus  in  Detroit,  Fire  Commissioner 
W.  V.  Moore  is  thus  quoted  in  a  recent 
interview  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle: 

"  If  all  the  horse-drawn  apparatus  in 
Detroit  were  replaced  by  gasoline  motor- 
vehicles,  the  saving  on  the  paj'-roll  alone 
would  amount  to  SloO,(XX)  in  a  year,  and 
the  horse  can  not  be  compared  to  the  motor 
in  efficiency.  I  do  not  believe  another 
piece  of  horse-drawn  apparatus  will  ever 
be  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  Detroit 
department.  We  have  a  lot  of  expensive 
apparatus  that  we  can  not  very  well  dis- 
card, but  some  of  it  can  be  changed  so 
that  motors  can  be  installed  for  driving  it. 
This  is  true  with  particular  reference  to 
the  ladder  trucks." 


From  -'The  Commercial  Vehicle."  New  York. 


A     MOTOR     MILK     WAGON. 


AN    OIL-TANK    MOTOR-WAGON 


,  .  ,  ,.  -  ^  rriu  u  The  varied  uses  to  which  commercial 
aSL''L\ir''cruite"rnumb™Tt  vehicles  are  bein.  put  ar.  well  il.ustra.ed 
activities  of  these  men  are  based  upon  by  the  accompanymg  photograph  of  an 
mere  superstition.  The  delivery  of  water  oil-tank  gas  motor-wagon.  Two  of  these 
from  one  point  to  another  requires  vehicles  have  been  placed  in  local  service 
power  on  the  same  basis  as  the  delivery  by  a  southern  refining  company.  Both 
of  coal,  or,  for  that  matter,  gold  from  a  machines  are  24  horse-power,  sliding  gear- 
mint.  The  delivery  of  water  or  other  s^^^  and  double  side  chain-drive.  Other 
compounds  IS  at  the  expense  of  power,  but  ^j^^^jj^  ^^^  ^j^^g  described  in  The  Com- 
it  IS  too  much  to  expect  that  the  water  .  .  y  r  •  i 
delivered   will   express  a  preference  for  a  "*^'*cia'  Vehicle: 

horse-power  from  a  steam-engine  rather  "  The  tank-body  is  of  special  construc- 
than  a  horse-power  from  a  gasoline  motor,  tion  and  is  divided' into  two  compartments. 
It  would  be  foolish  to  discuss  this  matter  one  for  carrying  lubricating,  oil  and  the 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  engineers  other  for  gasoline.  The  two  compart- 
in  the  various  fire  departments  are  talking  ments  carry  approximately  800  gallons, 
among  themselves  on  this  basis,  and  it  is  making  a  total  weight  of  load  of  5.000 
a  little  alarming  that  some  of  them  labor  pounds.  Alongside  the  tank  there  is  a 
under  the  impression  that  a  gasoline  motor  running-board  on  each  side  and  rail,  so 
of  a  given  power  is  at  a  disadvantage  when  tliat  filling-cans  can  be  readily  carried, 
it  is  driving  a  water  pump  as  compared  The  motor-truck  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor 
with  a  steam-engine  of  the  same  power  with  oil-distributing  concerns,  by  Avhich 
when  it  is  used  to  drive  the  same  pump."  means  they  are  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample to  their  own  customers  and  the 
After  an  extensive  experience  with  the  public,  in  view  of  whom  the  machines  are 
operation    of    Packard    motor-driven    fire  operated." 


From  *'  Motor 


CULTIVATION     OK     CHOPS     BY     MOIOK     CULTIVATuli?     1 N     KKANCE. 
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MIXT  SYSTEM  OF  MOTOR  ROAD 
TRAIN 

After  the  failure  of  the  traction-en- 
gine principle  the  automobile  road  train, 
for  greater  loads,  remained  for  a  long 
time  an  unsolved  problem,  saj's  G.  M. 
Franz  in  The  Commercial  Vehicle: 

"  To  solve  this  problem  the  elementary 
reasons  of  failure  had  to  be  ascertained. 
And  a  mere  comparison  of  the  iron  rail 
as  traveling  road  ^vith  the  surface  of  a 
highway  showed  one  of  the  principal  ones: 
the  resistance  of  the  vehicles  to  propulsion 
on  a  road  is  from  three  to  ten  times  as 
great  and  the  friction  which  the  driving- 
wheels  require  at  the  point  of  contact  with 
the  road  for  developing  their  tractive  effort 
is  frequently  (particularly  on  hard  pave- 
ments and  in  wet  weather)  smaller  than 
on  rails.  The  consequence  is  that  only 
by  positively  driving  several  wheels  the 
purpose  can  be  attained,  i.e.,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  a  driving-power  not 
only  at  the  wheels  of  the  tractor,  but  also 
at  those  of  the  trailing  cars. 

"  Simple  and  evident  as  this  conclusion 
may  appear,  just  as  difficult  was  its  prac- 
tical realization.  These  difficulties  became 
apparent  particularly  by  tests  and  trial 
runs  which  have  been  continuously  carried 
through  on  a  large  scale  ever  since  1904. 
In  these  experiments  it  was  attempted  to 
obtain  the  direct  drive  of  the  train  ears 
by  a  jointed  driving-shaft  running  all  along 


not  have  any  detrimental  influence  on  the 
steering-gear  of  the  train. 

"  Owing  to  the  fact  that  for  reasons  of 
reducing  the  wear  on  the  roads  the  single 
vehicles  of  the  road-train  must  not  exceed 
a  given  weight,  and  the  load  must  there- 
fore be  distributed  upon  a  large  number 
of  units,  the  steering  arrangement  offered 
another  important  problem.  A  train  of 
great  capacity  must  therefore  consist  of 
many  vehicles,  and  these  should  be  steered 
in  such  a  manner  that  one  positively 
follows  the  other,  however  long  the  train 
may  be.  Only  if,  while  traveling,  each 
single  vehicle  successively  advances  auto- 
matically into  the  position  of  the  preceding 
unit,  the  driver  can  avoid  obstructions  and 
prevent  collisions  with  other  vehicles,  not- 
withstanding the  length  of  the  train. 

''All  these  problems  and  demands  of 
conveyance-engineering  have  been  solved 
in  a  scientifically  correct  and  at  the  same 
time  technically  reliable  and  practical 
manner  by  the  Miiller  automobile  road- 
trains  for  heavy  loads,  which  are  made  by 
the  W.  A.  Th.  Miiller  Strassenzug  Geself- 
schaft,  of  Steglitz,  near  Berlin.  The  en- 
gine-power suffices  to  haul  ten  motor 
trailing-ears,  making  a  total  load  of  50,000 
kg.  (110,000  pouncis). 

"  Careful  studies  have  convinced  the 
builders  that  the  best  method  is  the  electric 
transmission  of  power  between  the  en- 
gine and  the  several  driving  wheels. 
The  energy  developed  by  the  engine  is 
therefore    transformed    into     electric    en- 


the  fact  that  it  contains  the  engines,  in 
lieu  of  which  there  is  the  empty  truck 
hold  in  the  motor  trailing-cars.  The  truck 
frames  are  therefore  all  alike;  a  straight 
plate  steel  frame  rests  with  its  two  ends  on 
so-called  one-axle  bogies.  Each  bogie, 
which  consists  mainly  of  the  axle  and 
wheels,  the  car  springs  and  the  truck  frame, 
carries  an  electric  motor  with  driving-gear 
for  the  two  wheels.  These  driving-gears, 
which  comprize  a  differential  counter.-liaft 
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AN    OIL-TANK    MOTOR-WAGON. 

with  two  chain  gears,  are  constructed  on 
conventional  gas  motor-truck  lines,  and 
thus  show  no  new  features.  The  two 
bogies  of  each  vehicle  are  coupled  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  turning  of  the  one  bogie 
will  produce  a  turn  of  the  same  extent  of 
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DOUBLE-ENDED  TRACTOR  .^ND  TRAILER  FOB  MOTOR  ROAD  TRAIN. 


through  the  entire  train.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, such  a  method  developed  in  the  thus 
coupled  wheels  forces  of  uncontrollable 
magnitude  which  partly  even  had  a  re- 
tarding effect. 

"  Besides  the  self-evident  demand  that 
the  wheels  of  the  trailing-cars  coupled  to 
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TRACTOR   FOR    MINING-COMP,\NY. 

the  driving  mechanism  develop  actual 
propelling  forces  and  no  braking  effects, 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  other  condi- 
tions which  have  to  be  fulfilled — above  all 
a  perfect  control  and  regulation  of  the 
propelling  forces  of  all  the  wheels  from 
the  driver's  seat  and  an  absolutely  reliable 
working  of  the  whole  mechanism.  Further- 
more, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  propelling  forces  of  the  wheels  should 


ergy  and  supplied  in  this  form  to  electric 
motors. 

"As  the  source  of  power  internal-com- 
bustion engines  for  gasoline  or  benzol  fuel 
are  employed,  as  these  combine  a  great 
power  output  with  small  weight  and  allow 
for  the  carrying  of  sufficient  quantity  of 
fuel  to  last  for  a  whole  day's  service  of 
60  to  90  miles 

"At  both  the  front  and  rear  ends  [of  the 
tractor]  an  internal-combustion  motor  is 
located  with  the  necessary  cooling  arrange- 
ments and  other  accessories.  In  the  center 
between  generating  sets  is  the  space  for 
the  driver,  in  which  all  the  handling  ap- 
paratus, levers,  etc.,  are  placed  for  driving 
and  steering  the  entire  train. 

"  Each  of  the  combustion  engines  is 
direct-connected  to  a  generator,  so  that 
there  are  thus  two  separate,  independent 
generating  units,  which  may  be  employed 
either  together  or  separately,  according  to 
the  amount  of  power  required,  the  length 
of  the  train,  and  the  condition  of  the  roads. 
The  regulating-devices  for  the  dynamos 
allow  of  varying  their  working  voltage  from 
nil  to  the  maximum  in  a  very  gradual  man- 
ner. The  electric  current  thus  produced  is 
supplied  by  means  of  a  strong  cable  (which 
can  of  course  be  disconnected  between  any 
two  vehicles)  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  train  to  the  electric  motors  at  the 
driving  wheels. 

'■  The  tractor  differs  from  the  motor 
trailing-cars  only  by  its  superstructure  and 


the  other  bogie  but  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  that  curves  can  be  described  with 
small  angularity  of  the  axles. 

"  The  tractor  and  the  motor  trailing- 
cars  as  well  are  constructed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  run  in  both 
directions;  for  reversing  the  direction  of 
travel  they  therefore  do  not  require  to  be 
turned  around 

"  Between  the  several  vehicles  there  are 
provided  (besides  the  cable  junction) 
mechanical  coupling  contrivances  for  hold- 
ing the  train  together.  These  must  serve 
at  the  same  time  for  operating  the  positive 
steering  of  the  motor  trail  cars  into  the 
direction  determined  by  the  driver  for 
travel  of  the  tractor.  These  couplings  .  .  . 
allow  in  a  very  simple  manner  of  the 
whole  train  traveling  backward. 

"  The  tractor  or  engine-car  may  be  ar- 
ranged at  any  part  of  the  train  ...  so  that 
the  shifting  of  the  train  can  be  carried  out 
in  the  same  manner  as  on  railroads.  .  .  . 
For  starting  the  train  the  driver  need  only 
start  one  of  the  engines.  The  second 
engine  can  be  started  or  cranked  up  at 
any  time  during  the  travel  with  the  aid  of 
the  first  engine 

"  Besides  the  electric  brake,  each  vehicle 
is  provided  with  a  hand-brake,  which  acts 
on  all  four  wheels.  Trains  intended  for  use 
in  mountainous  districts  are  furthermore 
fitted  with  a  second  continuous  brake, 
which  may  be  operated  either  electrically 
or  pneumatically." 

(.Continued  on  page  252) 
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Fran  klin 


Tire  trouble  is  not  a  factor  with 
THE  Franklin.  Large  tires,  light 
weight  and  resiliency  eliminate  the 
annoyance  and  expense  of  blow- 
outs;  even  punctures  are  rare. 
Total  service  per  set  of  tires  by 
actual  reports  from  owners  is 
eight  to  ten  thousand  miles  with 
an  average  of  three  thousand 
miles  without  a  puncture.  four 
chassis  sizes  and  twelve  body 
styles  include  two-.  four-.  five-, 
and  seven-passenger  models. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 

Franklin  Automobile  Company 

Syracuse  N  Y 
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TIrcstonc 

TIRES  Mosi  Miles  Per  Dollar 


Your  Dealer  Will  Sell  You 
WorWs-Record  Tires 

By  winning  the  greatest  races  the  world  has  ever 
known,  Firestone  tires  have  ended  the  day  of  the 
specially  built  racing  tire.  Every  Firestone  tire  is 
built  to  be  a  world's-record  tire. 

It  is  an  op>en  secret  that  many  of  the  great  racing 
and  touring  contests  of  the  past  have  been  won  by 
specially  built  tires.  Firestone  has  steadily  refused 
to  build  such  tires. 

We  have  put  all  our  efforts  into  making  Firestone 
tires  the  best  we  knew  how.  For  it  is  Firestone 
policy  to  sell  you  just  the  same  durability  that  wins 
races  for  the  world's  most  famous  drivers. 
Firestone  tires  are  not  made  to  win  races — they  win 
races  because  of  the  way  they  are  made.  The  ex- 
traordinary durability  of  Firestone  tires  in  racing 
service  merely  confirms  their  extra  mileage  in  tour- 
ing and  every-day  service. 

To  ensure  this  durability  adds  materially  to  the 
manufacturing  cost  of  Firestone  tires.  Yet  the 
price  is  only  slightly  above  that  of  ordinary  tires 
and  is  many  times  repaid  in  extra  miles  of  service, 
the  Most  Miles  for  Every  Dollar  You  Pay. 

Smooth  and  Non-Sk'd  treads — any  siandara 
type  of  caic  or  inner  tube.  Firestone  Qiiick' 
detachable  Demountable  Hims  to  carry  your 
spare  tires  inflated.  The  lightest  practical  rirra 
made — see  illuslration. 

THE  FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUB^ER  CO.,  Akron,  Ohio 

"  America' s  larq^st  exclusive  tire  and  rim  makers/' 


ffrcstone-  hold  the  wo«.,>-,  „,,„„ 

'         tires  rOR    DUBABIUTYAND    1ltc°g 
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TRY  IT  YOUIT  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


Top 


t...    :i     I        I*dU5     Im- 
Daplirator      with 


■  Dausco "  Oiled  Linen  Back  nega- 
tive roll  is  the  result  ol  27  years'  ex- 
perience, and  is  used  and  endorsed 
by  thousands  of  business  houses  and 
individuals.  100  copies  from  pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  type- 
written origrinal.  Clear,  clean, 
perfect.  Complete  Duplica-  d^C 
tor,  cap  size,  price  $7. ;/•  less  discount  33  1-3  per  cent,  net  !'•' 
FELIX  P.  DiCS  DUPLICATOR  CO^  Dans  Blds^  111   John  St„  X.Y. 

9-lOsofAllIgnition 

Troubles  are  Caused  by 

•wrong  magneto  lubrication.  Highest  priced 
cylinder  oils  ar«  not  good  enough  for  even  the 
cheapest  ma^eto._y4//cylmderoilsare  mineral  oils.  They 

gum,    clog:  delicate  action  points —J)earings. 

Clogged    bearings    start  9-10    o£  all    ignition 

troubles.    Ask  any  maker  of  any  magneto  or 

commutator. 

CI&E    3    IN    ONE 

a  clear  oil  compound  of  highest  kno»-n  quality. 
Best  lubricant  for  delicate  mechajiisms,  speed- 
ometers, commutators,  magnetos.  Won't  heat 
up  even  at  5000  revolutions  per  minute  !  8  oz. 
bottle,  50  cts.:  3  oz.  bottle.  25  cts.  Trial  size, 
10  cts.     Send/or  free  sample  today, 

3  In  One  Oil  Company,    18  Broadway.  New  York 


DO  YOU  WANT  YOUR 
MONEY  TO  EARN  5% 

To  be  amply  secured  at  all  times  from  possi- 
bility of  loss — 

And  to  be  where  you  can  get  it  on  demand  any 
time  you  may  need  it — 

You  can  open  an  account  with  this  company 
■with  any  amount  from  $25  to  $5000 — You  can 
add  to  it  at  your  convenience^-or  withdraw  as 
you  wish — 

It  will  Earn  5  per  cent  for  Every  day  that  it  is 
in  our  hands — 

It  will  be  amply  protected  by  first  mortgages 
on  improved  real  estate  and  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  an  institution  that  in  16  years  has  never 
been  a  day  late  in  the  payment  of  either 
principal  of  interest — 

Ask  for  the   booklet 
iellins  all  about    it. 

The  Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co., 

1045  Calvert  BIdg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  250 1 

WHAT  CAUSES  TIRES  TO   GIVE  OUT 

It  is  an  actual  fact,  saj's  a  writer  in 
Motor,  that  the  *"  gi^'ing  out  "  of  75 
per  cent,  of  the  tires,  barring  accidents, 
is  dtie  to  neglect  or  misuse.  In  other 
words,  ^-ery  few  tires  give  out  from  faulty 
construction. 

'■  We  do  not  say  that  neglect  or  misuse 
is  intentional,  but  rather  due  to  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  the  user.  The  average 
motorist  is  indifferent  in  regard  to  the  care 
and  use  of  his  tires.  As  a  rule,  he  is  so 
taken  up  Avith  the  study  of  the  magneto, 
the  carbureter,  etc.,  that  he  really  has  no 
thought  of  his  tires 

■■  Inasmuch  as  the  up-keep  of  tires  is 
considered  the  greatest  running  expense 
of  any  car,  why  not  consider  that  this  ex- 
pense could  be  greatly  reduced  by  posting 
yourself  on  the  care  of  your  tires? 

■■  Most  users  accept  troubles  other  than 
with  the  tires  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  a 
part  of  the  '  game,'  but  -n-ith  reference  to 
the  tires,  if  the  least  trouble  is  experienced, 
regardless  of  its  nature,  the  same  man  is 
ready  to  condemn  the  tires  and  feels  free 
to  express  his  opinion  of  their  maker.  He 
does  not  do  this  because  he  -R-ishes  to  be 
mean  or  inconsiderate.  He  has  neglected 
to  post  himself  in  regard  to  his  tires,  and 
hearing  others  condemn  their  tires  he  as- 
sumes that  the  tires  are  to  blame.  The 
tire  in  itself  is  a  great  study,  and  by  prop- 
erly caring  for  your  tires  they  will  serve 
you  better  and  add  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  your  motor  hours 

"It  is  true  that  some  tires  blow  out 
without  any  apparent  cause  and  are  abso- 
lutely at  fault.  A  great  proportion  of  tire 
trouble,  however,  arises  from  accidents 
or  misuse  which  are  impossible  to  trace. 
Blowouts  come  particularly  under  this 
head.  The  fabric  in  a  tire  is  not  inde- 
structible and  after  once  having  received 
a  severe  bruise  (this  often  occurs  without 
making  the  slightest  mark  on  the  outside 
of  the  tire)  it  finally  gives  way  to  the  con- 
stant strain 

"  It  often  happens  that  an  inside  patch 
is  applied  to  a  cut  extending  entirely 
through  the  tire.  Such  a  patch  will  in 
short  order  work  into  the  cut,  and.  acting 
as  a  wedge,  force  the  fabric  apart,  causing 
it  to  break  or  pull  apart  from  bead  to  bead. 
A  far  more  effective  method  in  caringfor  cuts 
of  this  nature,  is  to  use  an  inside  protection 
patch  and  an  outside  emergency  band. 

■■  Small  cuts  in  the  tire  case  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Such  cuts  frequently  ex- 
tend to  the  fabric,  so  that  moisture  and 
grit  are  bound  to  work  in  and  fabric  de- 
terioration and  blistering  of  the  thread  is 
the  result 

"  Faulty  alinement  usually  occurs  on 
the  front  wheels  and  affects  both  tires 
alike.  Improper  adjustment  of  the  steer- 
ing apparatus  or  a  bent  knuckle  or  axle 
are  responsible,  for  wheels  that  are  per- 
mitted to  '  toe  in  '  wiU  soon  wear  through 
the  toughest  tread. 

"  Xo  tire  will  withstand  rough  treat- 
ment on  its  sides,  such  as  comes  from 
running  over  muddy  roads  with  a  frozen 
crust  insufficient  in  thickness  to  support 
the  car.  Rubbing  against  the  curb  stones 
is  just  as  bad.  Let  the  wear  and  tear  of 
j-our  tire  fall  on  the  tread 

'•  While  almost  any  chain  will  injure  a 
tire,  some  are  more  injurious  than  others. 
The  method  of  fastening  likewise  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  injurious  effects.  One 
should  always  apply  a  chain  loosely  enough 
so  that  it  will  have  play  sufficient  to  work 
around  the  tire,  distributing  the  strain  to 

For  Iiiipairort  \erve  Force 
Tako  Horsforrt's  Acirt   Phosphate 

It  quiets   ami   streuatheiis   the  nerve?,  relieves  ex- 
haustion, headache  and  impaired  digestion. 


Our  readers  are  aaked  t«  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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all  points  alike.  Many  a  good  tire  has 
been  cut  to  pieces  by  chains  held  tightly 
in  one  place. 

"It  often  happens  that  while  the  outer 
covering  of  a  tire  may  not  be  marred,  yet 
the  tire  has  received  a  t(!rrific  blow  from 
some  smooth  and  blunt  object  which  was 
sufficient  to  disrupt  the  fabric  construc- 
tion  

"  Unquestionably  more  tires  are  ruined 
on  account  of  underinflation  than  from 
any  other  cause.  There  is  little  danger  of 
overinflation,  unless  an  air  bottle  is  used. 
The  flat,  out-of-shape  appearance,  with 
the  wavy  condition  of  the  tread,  due  to  a 
loosening  of  the  tread  from  the  carcass, 
shows  the  results  of  running  a  tire  too 
soft 

"  Do  not  employ  tires  of  a  size  barely 
adequate  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  car 
and  its  occupants.  You  ought  to  have  a 
margin  of  tire  strength  to  go  and  come  on. 

"  The  occasional  increased  load  or  burst 
of  speed  overstrains;  the  construction  of 
the  tire  is  weakened,  and  the  final  blowout 
is  the  result." 

FEDERAL  LICENSES  ADVOCATED 

The  diversity  of  license  requirements 
exacted  by  various  States  leads  The  Cycle 
and  Automobile  Trade  Journal  to  advocate  a 
uniform  Federal  license.     Says  this  journal : 

"  Statistics  show  that  seventeen  States, 
i.e.,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska, North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wisconsin  allow  motorists  to  tour 
through  the  State  for  periods  ranging  from 
ten  to  forty  days,  provided  they  carry  the 
license-tag  of  their  home  State. 

"  Nine  States,  i.e.,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia  allow  visiting  motorists  to  tour 
through  the  State  for  periods  ranging  from 
ten  to  forty  days,  provided  they  carry  the  tag 
of  their  home  State  and  provided  their  home 
State  allows  the  visited  State  the  same  priv- 
ilege; in  other  words,  reciprocal  exemption. 

"  In  three  States,  i.e.,  Texas,  Tennessee 
and  New  Jersey,  visiting  motorists  must 
secure  a  license.  In  Texas  it  costs  25 
cents;  in  Tennessee,  $2,  and  in  New  Jersey, 
from  $1  to  $10,  according  to  horse-power. 

"  The  States  not  mentioned  have  made 
no  provision  for  non-resident  motorists. 
Such  a  diversity  of  laws  and  regulations  is 
annoying,  perplexing,  and  expensive  for  the 
motor-car  owner.  The  primary  intention 
of  licensing  motor-cars  was  to  give  them  a 
distinctive  number,  so  that  they  could  be 
readily  identified.  There  is  just  as  much 
justice  in  making  a  man  register  his  horse 
in  every  State,  or  his  dog,  or  trunk,  or 
wife,  for  that  matter. 

"  The  only  remedy  for  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  a  license  issued  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Bankruptcy  Law  was 
in  just  such  a  muddle  and  was  remedied 
by  Federal  legislation.  Divorce  law  is  an- 
other case  in  point.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
sooner  or  later  these  matters  will  pass  to  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction,  and  the  sooner  the  better." 

SCARCITY   OF  WOOD    FOR    WHEELS 

"  At  the  annual  convention  recently 
held  in  Detroit  of  the  National  Kiiii 
Manufacturers'  Association,  attention  was 
called  to  the  rapidly  growing  scarcity  of 
oak  and  hickory  for  wheels.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  that  at  the  present 
rate  of  cutting,  the  supply  would  be  ex- 
hausted in  two  or  three  seasons,  when  the 
wood  will  become  too  scarce  for  general  ust>. 

"  This  is  exactly  what  happened  in 
Europe  some  time  ago,  and  we  may,  in  a 
few  years,  be  using  wire  wheels,  as  is  the 
oase  abroad." — Cycle  and  Automobile  Trade 
Journal. 


The  Final  Test  of  a  Car— 
Results 

jjUMMED  up  in  every  possible  way,  what  the 
prospective  purchaser  of  a  motor  car  wants  to 
knovi^  is — w^hat  can  I  do  with  the  car  before  me  ? 
SiThe  kind  of  engine  determines  the  pow^er  and 
economy  of  operation — the  kind  of  transmission  deter- 
mines the  ease  with  which  one  gets  over  the  road — the 
size  of  the  tires  and  wheels  determines  the  comfort  of 
riding — the  compression  release  makes  the  car  easy  to 
crank — the  cylinders  being  cast  en  bloc  makes  the  engine 
simple  and  easy  to  care  for,  but  all  this  mechanical  des- 
cription means  nothing  to  the  buyer  if  the  car  w^on't  run 
— if  it  can't  climb  a  hill — if  it  can't  go  where  he  wants  it 
to  go  and  come  back — if  it  costs  so  much  to  go  and  come 
back  that  he  can't  afford  to  own  it.  So  it  is  the  results 
you  w^ant — the  story  of  operation  that  you  must  have. 


Some  White  Gasoline  Car 
Results 

There  are  hundreds  of  White  owners  who  are  getting 
enjoyment  out  of  every  spare  moment  of  their  lives — 
they  are  taking  trips  they  have  never  taken  before — en- 
joying scenery  never  viewed  before — getting  out  of  life 
more  than  life  has  meant  to  them  heretofore ;  and  yet, 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  from  ocean  to  ocean,  there  comes 
but  one  story  from  them  all — a  story  of  enjoyment  made 
doubly  enjoyable  because  it  costs  so  little.  Every  White 
owner  talks  to  you  of  performance — every  White  owner 
talks  to  you  of  economy — there  is  not  an  ow^ner  of  a 
White  gasoline  car  to  whom  we  could  not  refer  you  as 
a  prospective  buyer  of  one.  WTiy? — because  they  are 
getting  twenty  miles  as  an  average  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line with  a  White  "30" — because  of  the  moderate  size 
and  weight  of  the  car,  their  tire  expense  is  abnormally 
low — because  the  car  is  so  well  built  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  such  thing  as  repair  bills. 

Possibly  it's  the  kind  of  car  you  want — if  so,  write  to- 
day for  a  1912  announcement  and  the  testimonials  of 
ow^ners. 


The  White  ^liTf?  Company 

812  East  79th  Street.  Cleveland 
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Kelly-Springfield 

Automobile  Tires 


For  sixteen  years  the  name 
"Kelly-Springfield"  has  been  a 
guarantee  of  carriage  tire  excel- 
lence. The  tire  made  the  name 
dependable. 

We  have  given  this  name  to  our 
automobile  tires,  not  because  our  car- 
riage tires  made  the  name  dependable, 
but  because  our  automobile  tire  has  a 
degree  of  durability  which  no  other 
name  except  "Kelly-Springfield"  fully 
expresses. 


I  have  ordered  Kelly-Springfield  Tires  put  on 
my  new  1911  Packard  all  around,  as  these 
tires  have  practically  doubled  the  service  of 
any  tires  that  I  have  ever  used,  and  I  have 
tried  about  all  of  them. 

W.    P.   BROWN   (Brown  &  Rittenhouse), 
Produce  Commission  Merchants,  Nevv'  York  City. 

Specify  Kell^-SpringfielJ  Tires  on 
your  automobile.  They  cost  no  more 
than  any  first-class  tire  and  are  better 

Consolidated  Rubber  Tire  Co. 

20  Vesey  Street,  New  York 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 

St.  Louis,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Cleveland,  Atlanta,  and 

Akron,  Ohio 


CRAFTSMAN 

HOUSE  PLANS  FREE 


Send  6  cents  for  a  copy   of  "  34  CKAFTSM.1\' 

HOUSKS"  showing  exterior  and  floor  idans  of  24 
houses  that  cost  from  $900  up  to  build.  To  interest 
vou  in  our  magazine,  "  THK  <;R.*FTSMAM,"  and 
in  Craft  articles,  we  will  also  send  jou  a  beautifully 
printed  32-page  booklet  entitled  "The  Craftsman 
House."  If  .vou  are  interested  at  all,  both  of  the.se 
books  will  be  very  useful  to  you. 

"THE  CRAFTSM.%:V  IDEA"  means  real 
homes,  not  mere  liouses:  it  sliows  you  liow  to  save  money  on 
useless  partitions — lioW  to  avoid  over-decoration,  liow  to  ?et 
wide  sweeps  of  space  (even  in  a  small  house),  restful  tones 
th.it  match  and  blend — and  enables  anyone  to  always  have  a 
beautiful  and  artistic  home. 

"  THE  CRAFTSMAiV  BIAOAZIXE"  treats  on 
building,  furnishing  and  l)eantifying  homes — on  art — em- 
broidery— cabinet  work — and  kindred  topics. 

"CRAFTSM.ilV  HOMES,"  by  Gustav  Stickley, 
205  pages,  beautifully  bound  and  printed,  treats  on  home 
building,  home  making,  home  furnishings  in  full. 

"THE  CRAFTSMAM"    .    .    SS     )      All  for 
"CRAFTSM.'4.\  HOMES"  -     $3      \       «eq  ?r 

Tour  own   selection    of  120   House   Plans      )        ***•  '** 

EDGAR  E.  PHILLIPS,  Manager  THE  OKAFTSMAN 
Room  24,'i  41  W.  Stth  Street,  New  York 


TYPEWRITER    STAND 


IOO%  PRACTICAL 

Any  business  man  who  is  looking  for  the  highest  effi- 
ciency in  everj- detail  of  his  business  finds  just  what  he  wants 
in  this  71         »         ^ 

(Jhl  Art  Steel 

Typeivriter  itiuiid  aii<l  Cabinet. 

It  costs  less— saves  office  space— occupies  only  4  sq.  ft, 
as  against  10  sq.  ft.  for  the  ordinary  folding  desk— is 
moved  from  office  to  office  easily— holds  enough  stationery 
for  a  week's  heavy  work. 

Let  us  show  you— on  15  days'  Free  Trial— how  it  helps 
the  stenographer  do  more  work — sit  where  she  saves 
light  and  space— where  an  ordinary  desk  would  not  go.  Let 
us  show  you  that  a  half -turn  of  a  lever  raises  or  lowers 
casters,  rnaking  stand  rigid  on  floor  or  easily  movable. 
Write  us  on  your  business  stationery.  If  the  trial  does 
not  convince  \oa,  every  penny  vou  spend  will  be  refunded. 
Full  particulars  on  request.    Send  today  for  local  dealer's 

name  or  di- 
rect shi  p- 
ment  propo- 
f  ^P9^HB99^^^^H   sition   if    no 

"  ^^""^       office  supply 

dealer    is 


We  develop 
steady  sales 
for  dealers 
who  co-op- 
erate with 
us.  Write 
for  our  deal- 
ers' propo- 
sition. 


Ciosrd 


Oi>ett 


The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co.,=^|°o^e?sro.*- 

Makers  of  Famous  Uhl  Art  Steel  Furniture. 


THE    QUESTION   OF    THE    "  SEASON 
MODEL  " 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a  tend- 
ency in  the  automobile  trade  to  discard 
season  models  in  pleasure  cars.  The  at- 
titude of  the  trade  in  this  regard  is  made 
clear  in  a  recent  article  in  Motor.  This 
magazine  has  obtained  a  consensus  of 
opinion  from  the  leading  manufacturers, 
showing  that  twenty-eight  favor  the  season 
model  while  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
would  eliminate  it.     To  quote  from  Motor: 

"  While  there  is  more  or  less  reason  for 
the  beginning  of  every  habit,  there  usually 
comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  each  when  it 
can  no  longer  be  logically  supported,  when, 
in  fact,  reason  dictates  that  it  should  be 
given  up.  The  bringing  out  of  a  new 
model  or  several  new  models  each  year 
has  been  the  habit,  or  we  might  say 
custom,  of  the  makers  of  motor-cars,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  habit  had 
its  origin  in  sound  reason.  The  question 
now  is,  however,  Has  not  the  time  arrived 
when  it  should  be  given  up?  Is  there 
reason  for  continuing  it  ?  Must  the 
'  season  model  '  go? 

"It  has  been  noticed  for  some  time  that 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  some 
members  of  the  trade  that  the  time  has 
come  when  motor-cars  should  no  longer 
be  produced  in  various  types  or  models  ac- 
cording to  the  calendar.  There  is  a  belief 
that  other  things  than  the  position  of  the 
moon  or  the  number  of  leaves  on  the 
office  calendar  should  determine  when  it 
is  time  to  make  changes  in  car  design. 
Several  makers  have  already  announced 
their  intention  of  bringing  out  no  more 
season  or  yearly  models  and  of  making 
detail  changes  in  construction  just  as  soon 
as,  and  at  whatever  time  they  can  do  so, 
to  the  greatest  possible  advantage  of  both 
the  purchaser  and  themselves. 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  industry  the 
season  model  marked  the  progress  of  de- 
velopment and  was  not  only  a  result  of 
the  then  existing  conditions,  but  a  very 
desirable  central  factor  in  a  sales  campaign. 
But  they  were  not  so  much  '  new^  models  ' 
in  those  days  as  they  were  new  cars,  for 
it  often  happened  that  nothing  more  than 
a  slight  suggestion  of  similarity  in  some 
minor  detail  linked  the  product  of  one  year 
with  that  of  the  year  before 

"  To  find  out  just  how  the  whole  trade 
feels  about  this  season-model  business,  we 
asked  them.  We  sent  out  ballots  and  re- 
quested all  the  manufacturers  of  cars  to 
indicate  whether  they  favor  continuing  the 
idea  or  not,  and  from  the  replies  we  find 
that  approximately  82  per  cent,  are  op- 
posed to  continuing  the  present  plan, 
while  18  per  cent,  believe  that  it  still  has 
value.  ...  Of  those  in  the  majority,  the 
consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  while 
the  season  model  served  its  purpose  at  one 
time,  it  has  passed  the  days  of  its  use- 
fulness and  is  now  more  a  hindrance 
than  a  help.  Even  those  who  favor 
continuing  it  seem  to  feel  that  its  life 
can  not  be  long.  .  .  .  The  very  early  an- 
nouncement of  new  models  is  frowned 
upon  by  many. 

"  The  chief  argument  of  those  who  do 
not  favor  the  season  model  is  that  it  is 
unnecessary  since  standardization  of  design 
has  practically  been  attained;  that  all 
manufacturers  should,  as  certain  progres- 
sive ones  now  do,  make  changes  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  made  economically  without 
regard  to  the  time  of  year,  so  that  pur- 
chasers may  reap  the  benefit  from  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  Another  interesting 
argument  is  that  .  .  .  the  announcement 
of  a  new  model  knocks  too  great  a  percent- 
age off  the  value  of  the  car  the  year  be- 
fore." 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

?  CHIEF  CROKER'S  FIRST  FIRES 
/^HIEF  CROKER  is  retired  now,  but 
^-^  for  many  years  he  was  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  world's  gjeat  fire-fighters.  It 
seems  strange  to  learn  that  he  went  into 
fire-fighting  very  much  against  his  will. 
"In  fact,"  says  Mr.  Croker  in  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  "my  earliest  ambi- 
tion had  been  to  become  a  locomotive 
engineer.  To  sit  in  the  cab  of  a  big  camel- 
back,  its  master,  and  to  feel  the  big  iron 
monster  responding  to  the  touch — that  was 
the  goal  to  which  all  my  baby  thoughts 
had  turned." 

At  the  age  of  twenty  young  Croker  was 
indeed  working  on  a  railroad,  but  his 
dreams  were  as  far  from  fulfilment  as  be- 
fore. He  just  could  not  seem  to  succeed. 
One  day,  however,  his  uncle,  Richard 
Croker,  the  Tammany  boss,  came  to  him 
xnd  said: 

"Eddie,  why  don't  you  go  into  the  Police 
or  Fire  Departments  ?  You  think  it  over 
and  let  me  know." 

He  said  he  was  willing,  and  was  given 
an  appointment.  He  goes  on  with  the 
story  thus: 

I  was  put  on  probation  for  ten  days 
without  pay  and  then  permanently  as- 
signed to  Engine  Company  No.  50,  on  East 
166th  street,  between  Third  and  Washing- 
ton avenues. 

The  foreman  there  was  Capt.  John  Ward, 
an  old  fireman  who  knew  the  business.  He 
was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  I  learned 
from  him  within  a  few  days  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  fireman  was  to  obey  orders  and 
not  to  ask  questions. 

I  was  on  watch  that  night  when  the 
gong  sounded.  I  counted  it  and  knew  the 
box  location  in  an  instant.  It  was  only 
around  the  corner  on  Washington  Avenue. 
In  a  moment  came  the  welcome  excitement 
which  I  had  looked  for  so  long.  It  was  a 
bustle  and  a  hustle,  and  I  swung  aboard 
the  hose-jumper  and  felt  then  the  real 
tingle  of  nerves  which  made  me  feel  equal 
to  any  emergency. 

It  was  such  a  small  fire — a  bedroom  fire 
in  a  frame  house  on  Washington  Avenue, 
near  167th  Street.  The  hose  was  strung 
in  and  I  followed  the  pipemen  upstairs.  I 
got  my  first  smell  of  smoke,  and  it  acted 
almost  like  an  intoxicant.  I  was  not  much 
help.  The  fire  was  put  out  in  a  few  min- 
utes. But  I  knew  that  I  had  not  missed 
my  calling.  I  knew  that  I  was  born  for 
nothing  else. 

The  second  fire  was  too  long  coming,  and 
I  determined  to  get  into  a  busier  company. 
I  h(<ard  that  No.  33  Engine,  in  Great  Jones 
Street,  was  tlie  hottest  in  the  city,  and  I 
asked  for  a  transfer  to  that  house.  I  got 
it. 

Captain  Birmingliani  was  in  command 
there  and  I  soon  found  the  difference  be- 
tween 33  and  50.  This  was  a  double  com- 
pany with  two  sections.  The  first  section 
got  all  the  first  alarms  and  I  was  much 
disappointed  to  find  my.self  assigned  to  the 
second.  Foreman  Nash,  now  of  74,  was 
then  (>nginei>r  in  33  and  T  learned  much 
from  him  about  the  apparatus. 


The  eighteenth  annual  announcement 

of  the 


1893 


Automobile 


1912 


Haynes  40   Touring  Car,  Model  21,  5-pas- 
senger,  $2100,  fully  equipped. 

Hayne*  40  Close-Couple,  Model  21,  4-pas- 
senger,  $2100,  fully  equipped. 

Haynes  40    Limousine,  Model   21,   electric 
and  oil  lighted,  $2750,  fully  equipped. 


Haynes  40  Colonial  Coupe,  Model  21 ,  elec- 
tric and  oil  lighted,  $2450,  fully  equipped. 

Haynes  50-60  Touring  Car,  Model  Y,  7- 
passenger,  $3000,  fully  equipped. 

Haynes  50-60  Fore-door  Limousine,  Model 
Y,  electric  and  oil  lighted,  $3800,  fully 
equipped. 


All  models  are  so  designed  as  to  accommodate  dynamo  electric  lighting 
equipment,  which  we  will  install  for  purchasers  at  nominal  cost. 

THE  1912  Haynes  car,  product  of  America's  oldest  and  most  experienced  automobile 
manufacturers,  is  bigger  in  every  way,  more  powerful  and  more  pleasing  in  its  lines 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  time-tested  sweet-running  Haynes  motor  has  been  built  with 
greater  stroke  and  bore,  giving  more  power,  greater  flexibility  and  decreased  vibration.  The  wheel 
base  has  been  lengthened.  The  brakes  are  larger,  providing  1  square  inch  braking  surface  to  every  13 
lbs.  of  car.  And  with  these  improvements  there  are  many  refinements  in  style,  such  as  the  rich  black 
body  and  running  gear,  with  black  enamel  and  nickel  trimmings  throughout. 

The  1912  Haynes  is  now  ready  for  delivery.    You  can  see  the  new  models  at  our  branches  and 
agencies,  or  we  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


SPECIFICATIONS  HAYNES  MODEL  21 


Motor,    i  1-2    Inch    bore.    5  1-2  Inch 
stroke.  T-bead  Haynes  type  cylinders 
cast  In  pairs,  offset  1-2  in.  Flexible  four 
point  suspension. 
Wheel  Base.    120  Inches. 
Isnitton.    Eisman     dual     magneto, 
with  dry  cells  for  starting. 
Carburetor.    Stromberg   13-8  In., 
Model  B. 

Lubrication.  Splash  and  force 
feed,  oil  reservoir  In  lower  hair  of 
crank  ease  and  tilled  through  bleeder 
pipe  In  center  of  crank-case. 
Steering  Column.  Worm-and-gear 
type.  TImken  roller  bearings  on  shaft, 
corrugated  hard  black  rubber  rim, 
aluminum  spider,  IX-ln.  wheel. 


Clutch.  Haynes  contracting  steel 
band  on  bronze  drum.  Supported  by 
crankshaft.  Easily  adjusted  and  lub- 
ricated . 

Transmission.      Selective     type, 
three  speeds  forward,  one  reverse. 
TImken  roller  bearings. 
Rear  Axle.     TImken    full    floating 
type,  pressed steei  housing  supporting 
full  weight  of  car.   Shaft,  nickel  steel. 
Front   Axle,    single  piece  I-beam  2 
inch,  drop  forged.    Spring  seat  forged 
Integral.    .Spindles  5-16  Inch  diameter. 
TImken  roller  bearings. 
AVheels.  Artillery  type  wood,  twelve 
spokes   front  and  rear.    Buss  spokes 
alternating  In  rear  wheels. 
Tires.    36  X  4  inch,   front  and  rear. 
Demountable  rims. 


Springs.  Front,  semi  ■  elliptic:  «0 
Inches  long.  2  laches  wide.  7  leaves: 
rear.  411-2  Inches  long  ,  2  inches 
wide. 6  leaves.  Fitted  with  grease  cup. 
both  front  and  rear. 
Brakes.  Internal  and  external  on 
rear  wheels.  Drum  14  x  2  1-2  face. 
Colors.  Body  black,  18  coats  of 
paint,  all  hand  rubbed.  Wheels  black 
same  as  body.  All  metal  equipment, 
gun  metal,  black  enamel  and  nickel. 
Equipment.  Eisman  dual  magneto 
Stromberg  Model  B  Carburetor,  silk 
mohair  top.  wind  shield.  Prest-O-Llte 
tank.  f\ye  lamps.  Warner  60-mlle  dial 
Speedometer,  extra  Dorian  Kemoiint- 
able  Kim,  Tanner  automatic  gasoline 
gauge. 


Haynes  Automobile  Company 

NEW  YORK-1715  Broadway       Dept.D,  KOKOMO,  IND.      CHICACO-1702  Mickiean  Arenue 


Haynes  Model     21 
Limousine 


Haynes  Mode!  "s/^ 
Colonial  Coupe 


Haynes  Model  "V" 
7-Passemeer  Taurine 


Haynet 

Model  "Y*" 

Limouiim* 


This  Portable 
Fireproof 
Garage 

is  tho  odIt  aK<>oliifFl> 
flroproof  poriahir  pn- 

riff''.  Made  entirely  of 
^iniz.Mi  steel.  N« 
«  o  o  cl  ,    As  hand- 

_  >  -tne   and   suh^im- 

tial  as  masonry  at  one-thir.i  t-  >'ii(-l..i. .  f  .-ust-  Lasts  •  IH*- 
tlme.  You  can  put  up  or  tak.>  .i..wn  iti  :i  :.  w  iiours  All  p."»rls 
interlock  and  no  frame  wi^ik  or  foundation  i$  r.Mjuired.  Evfru 
inch  a  substantial,  fireproof^  portable  building.      By  the 

PRIinPW  QYQTFM  ^^  rortablo  FIroproof 
I  I\fJU£.ll   OlOIEilTi  C  oii»itriiotion  wejlsohuild 

ideal  cottaiT'-s.  hantin::  lid-.-es.  l*o;it  houses,  work  shops,  elo, 
Kvery  Pru.ieu  Iniildin;:is  Qiiaranterd. 

GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG   ^Vrit*  ««  the  nameof  your 

auto    and  inrHlel    nun!>v>r 
for    ontaloir  and  prie*  of  suitahlo  size    f:ar:i'.:e.      Write    today. 

METAL  SHELTER  CO..  5-47  W.  Water  St.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


/9  rfMS  Sf/cassfi/iBi/smss 

IN  no  section  of  the  country  is  real 
estate  increasing  in  value  so  substan- 
tially as  in  Floriih,  where  is  located 
the  property  securintj  the  First  Mortffagfes 
on  which  our  6%  Gold  Coupon  Bonds 
are  based. 

Write  for  booklet  "B"  which  ex- 
plains the  safety  and  convenience  of 
these  bonds. 

THE  TROPICAL  BUILDING  5c 
INVESTMENT  CO. 

KEY    WEST,  FLORIDA 
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THE  present  development  of 
aeroplanes  and  **  motors  "for 
land  and  sea  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  gas  engine. 

The  gas  engine  has  been  made 
practicable  through  the  develop- 
ment of  suitable  fuel  and  lubricat- 
ing oil. 


In  the  production  and  improvement  of 
these  gas  engine  necessities,  this  company 
has  always  led. 

We  particularly  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  our  Polarine  Oil. 


This  Oil  is  the  product  of  an  elaborate 
series  of  special  manufacturing  processes — 
many  of  them  devised  especially  for  Polarine. 

W^e  can  safely  say  that  Polarine  Oil  affords 
the  most  perfect  lubrication  for  gas  engines 
of  any  oil  yet  produced. 


The  Polarine  brand  covers  : 

Polarine  Oil  (in  gallon  and  half- gallon 
sealed  cans,  in  barrels  and  half  barrels), 
Polarine  Transmission  Lubricants,  Polarine  Cup 
Qrease  and  Polarine  Fibre  Grease. 

These  lubricants  cover  the  needs  of  every 
part  of  the  car. 

Send  to  our  nearest  agency  for  "  Polarine 
Pointers  "  which  includes  hints  on  the  care 
of  motor  cars. 

Standard    Oil    Company 

(Incorporated) 


Bonner  was  Deputy  Chief  and  had 
quarters  in  33's  house.  I  knew  that  he 
could  put  me  in  the  other  section.  So,  one 
day  an  opportune  time  came  and  I  told  him 
that  I  had  entered  the  Fire  Department  to 
learn  the  fire-fighting  business  and  that 
unless  I  was  put  on  the  busy  side  of  the 
house  I  should  get  out. 

"Want  more  work,  eh? "  said  he.  "Well, 
I  guess  we  can  arrange  that." 

Two  days  later  I  was  assigned  to  the 
first  section. 

And  it  was  in  this  section,  as  assistant 
foreman,  that  some  of  Croker's  biggest  fire- 
fighting  occurred.  It  was  'way  back  in 
'84.  One  verj'  bitter  night,  he  relates,  a 
call  came  in  from  the  box  at  Houston  and 
Mott  streets.     He  continues: 

It  was  along  toward  6  p.m.  When  we 
turned  into  Bleecker  from  Broadway  I  saw 
the  whole  street  lighted  from  the  flames, 
which  were  showing  from  a  big  lithographic 
plant  at  the  corner  of  Mott. 

We  were  the  first  company  due,  and  we 
coupled  on  the  nearest  hydrant  and  found 
it  frozen  fast.  We  ran  to  the  next  and 
found  it  clear.  The  fire  had  been  burning 
some  time.  The  fire  had  eaten  its  way 
up  into  the  center  of  the  building  and  the 
interior  was  a  furnace. 

The  floors  of  the  building  were  heavily 
loaded  with  presses,  and  we  had  scarcely 
got  a  stream  on  the  front  end  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  third  floor  gave  way  with  a  roar 
and  the  fire  poured  from  the  windows  with 
redoubled  force 

There  were  no  reliefs  then.  One  fought 
the  fire  until  one  dropt  from  exhaustion. 
I  recall  that  a  dozen  times  I  seemed  on  the 
point  of  collapse,  but  something  kept 
me  up. 

At  3  P.M.  the  next  day  we  had  the  fire 
out.  But  No.  33's  men  were  sent  into  the 
water-filled  cellar  to  "wash  down."  The 
walls  did  not  fall  and  there  was  some  fire 
under  the  ground  flooring.  We  took  in 
pipe  with  the  water  up  to  our  waists,  and 
while  at  work  walked  into  a  boiler  pit. 
The  water  went  over  our  heads.  I  scram- 
bled out,  soaked  to  the  skin,  and  worked 
twenty  minutes  longer.  When  we  came 
out  and  the  cold  air  struck  us  our  clothes 
froze  stiff.  We  got  back  to  quarters  just 
before  4  o'clock  and  were  thawing  out  when 
Station  No.  236  came  in  at  Houston  and 
West  Broadway. 

Many  of  us  were  still  in  our  wet  clothes, 
but  we  turned  out  again  to  a  fire  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Bleecker  Street  and 
West  Broadway.  It  was  a  carriage  factory 
and  showroom.  This  was  a  five-story 
building  and  33  was  the  first  on  the  scene. 
We  carried  our  pipe  into  the  building 
through  the  front  entrance  and  worked  to 
the  roof.  It  was  still  very  cold  and  we 
were  on  the  job  all  that  night.  This  was 
almost  forty-eight  hours  without  sleep  and 
we  were  all  in  bad  shape.  I  remember  that 
the  loof  caved  in  with  us  and  the  whole 
company  went  down  one  floor.  It  was  a 
wild  scramble  for  life,  but  none  of  us  got 
more  than  a  few  cuts  and  bruises. 

We  confined  the  fire  to  that  building  and 
got  back  to  quarters  and  to  bed.  And 
beyond  our  beds  we  had  no  comforts  at 
33.  We  had  a  little  eight-by-ten  sitting- 
room  in  the  rear  of  the  apparatus  floor 
behind  the  horses  and  yet  every  man  was 
contented.  Nothing  ever  felt  so  good  to 
me  as  the  feel  of  that  bed  when  I  turned  in. 


On  the  deck  of  the  Ocean  Liner  or  Excur- 
sion Steamer  Thermos  has  a  delightful 
drink  always  ready.  All  yachtsmen  use  it. 
And  Thermos  is  just  as  practical  for  the 
canoeist  as  for  the  owner  of  the  ocean  going 
steamer  yacht.  That's  one  of  the  wonders 
of  Thermos. 

Every  soort  is  made  more  enjoyable  and 
more  healthful  by  Thermos.  Motorists, 
horsemen,  golfers,  hunters,  fishermen  and  all 
lovers  of  outdoors  swear  by  it. 

The  comfort  that  Thermos  gives  is  not 
alone  for  the  recreation  hours.  In  the  busy 
factory,  office  and  in  the  home  it  serves  as 
well. 

For  the  nursery,  sick-room,  piazza  and  in 
the  kitchen  you  can  have  Thermos  always 
ready  with  a  perfect  drink  hours,  even  days 
after  it  was  originally  prepared. 

For  72  hours  Thermos  keeps  any  liquid 
icy  cold  or  piping  hot  for  24  hours. 

Pint  bottles  $1.00  up 
Quart  bottles  2.00  up 
Lunch  Kits        2.50  up 

Buy  Thermos  in  any  good  store. 

Heed  this  warning:  Beware  of  imitations. 

Some  things  may  liave  been  successfully  imitated. 
Thermos  is  not  one  of  them. 

Insist  that  the  ^vord  Thermos  be  stamped  on  the  bottom 
of  any  article  that  you  buy.  See  it.  then  yuu  will  not  be 
defrauded  into  buying  a  leaky,  unsatisfactory  failure. 

Thermos  is  a  word  that  imitators  dare  not  use. 

American  Thermos  Bottle  Co. 

Thermos  Building,  New  York 
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JAPAN'S  "  SILENT  ADMIRAL  " 

"•  T  N  all  his  life,"  says  a  contemporary 
J-  writer,  "Admiral  Togo  has  scarcely 
spoken  as  many  words  as  Senators  La 
Follette,  Bailey,  or  (^uUom  will  dispose  of 
in  an  average  day."  And  why?  Is  the 
great  Japanese  hero,  now  our  official  guest, 
any  less  radical,  less  progressive  than  they? 
The  answer  is  "no" — for  Admiral  Togo, 
he  whose  fame  now  rests  in  as  lofty  a  niche 
as  does  even  Nelson's,  is  a  dealer  in  ac- 
tions and  not  in  words.  But  this  "char- 
acter of  silence,"  writes  Adachi  Kinnosuke, 
in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews,  was, 
indeed,  often  misunderstood.  His  fellow 
officers  were  inclined  to  think  him  slow 
or  stupid,  and  the  best  that  Captain 
Smith  could  say  of  him — even  after  the 
brilliantly  planned  battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan — was : 

"Togo  was  an  excellent  fellow.  He  was 
not  what  you  would  call  brilliant,  but  a 
great  plodder,  slow  to  learn,  but  very  sure 
when  he  had  learned " 

Captain  Smith  was  the  commander  of 
the  British  training-ship  Worcester,  at 
Plymouth,  from  whom  Togo  got  his  early 
education.  But  Captain  Smith  was  not 
the  only  one  to  "scarcely  deem  the  young 
man  brilliant,"  and  we  read: 

"Fool  Heinachi"  was  the  fond  title  by 
which  Marquis  Saigo  Judo,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Great  Saigo,  used  to  call  the 
Admiral.  In  fact,  the  Marquis  Saigo  was 
the  Minister  of  Marine  at  the  time  of  the 
Chinese-Japanese  war.  When  the  report 
of  the  sinking  of  the  now  famous  Kowshing 
(a  British  ship  chartered  as  a  transport  by 
China,  but  sailing  under  the  British  colors), 
by  the  captain  of  the  Naniwa,  who  was  no 
other  than  the  present  Admiral  Togo  him- 
self, reached  Tokyo,  Prince  Ito,  who  was 
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Whichever  way  you  use  it,  always 
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the  premier  at  the  time,  called  a  cabinet 
council  at  once.  "It's  a  terrific  mess," 
said  Prince  Ito.  "It  may  cause  no  end 
of  troublesome  complications." 

Saigo,  then  Minister  of  Marine,  sympa- 
thized with  his  chief:  "Togo  has  always 
been  a  fool — since  his  boyhood  times,"  he 
said.  "He's  a  fool  now  as  of  old.  It's 
a  pity  to  make  a  fool  commit  harakiri, 
tho " 

But  unluckily  for  China,  and  even  more 
unluckily  for  the  Czar,  Togo  was  not 
forced  "to  suicide,"  and  emerged  from  the 
"bad-looking  affair"  with  Saigo's  best 
wishes,  and  an  honorary  promotion  as  well. 
However,  his  rise  in  the  ranks  was  none 
too  rapid  at  that — mostly,  as  we  learn,  be- 
cause— 

The  very  constitution  of  the  fighting 
force  of  Nippon  does  not  permit  the  pos.si- 
bility  of  a  one-man  power — of  a  spectacular 
Napoleonic  or  Nelsonian  regime.  That 
perhaps  is  the  reason  why  there  is  so  little 
of  Admiral  Togo  in  his  official  report  of 
what  has  been  called  the  greatest  naval 
battle  ever  fought  in  the  history  of  man, 
and  such  a  great  deal  of  the  sovereign  vir- 
tue of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  men  and  officers  under  him. 
That,  also,  is  the  reason  why  the  greatness 
of  the  commander  becomes  aU  the  more 
brilliant,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  com- 
manding the  confidence  and  the  hero- 
worship  of  his  men  under  such  conditions. 
That,  again,  is  the  reason  why  the  Admiral 
is  a  rather  disappointing  feature  on  a  miU- 
tary  parade,  and  in  the  after-dinner  speech- 
maldng  seances  and  such  soul-filling  com- 
fort on  the  bridge  of  a  Mikasa. 

It  is  too  bad  the  children  could  not  know- 
it  tho — that  Togo  is  here — "he  loves  them 
so." 

Togo  the  Terrible,  one  of  the  American 
newspaper  reporters  dubbed  him  once  in 
the  war  days.  He  ought  to  see  the  Ad- 
miral in  the  midst  of  children.  He  is  a 
perfect  picture  of  a  lo\'ing  grandfather. 
Silent  and  sparing  of  words  in  the  com- 
pany of  grown-ups,  he  laughs  full-lunged 
and  heartily  when  he  is  with  children.  All 
Tokv'o  newspapers  testify  that  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  smile  which  hghted 
up  the  Admiral's  face  on  his  return  from  the 
battle-field  to  his  home  city,  was  called 
forth  by  the  "banzai"  of  .school-children. 

When  Tokj'o  was  on  the  crest  of  the 
riotous  flood  of  enthusiasm  to  welcome 
the  victorious  Admiral  home,  the  boys  of 
the  Imperial  University  hatched  up  a  deep- 
laid  plot  which  was  quite  Occidental.  They 
heard  of  the  imperial  carriage  which  the 
Emperor  sent  to  the  Admiral  that  he  might 
ride  in  it.  They  were  to  waylay  the  great 
sailor  in  the  imperial  carriage;  unharness 
the  horses  and  harnessing  themselves  in 
their  places,  to  give  him  a  good  ride  through 
the  streets  of  Tokyo.  The  Admiral  heard 
of  it.  He  sent  his  chief  of  staff  in  the  car- 
riage and  with  the  hand  of  his  little  daugh- 
ter in  his,  he  walked  unnoticed  amid  the 
mob  of  people,  along  with  the  procession. 
And,  of  course,  enjoyed  the  joke  im- 
mensely. 

The  Admiral  does  not  like  to  make 
speeches.  Heavens!  What  a  time  he  will 
have   this   month   in   America,    poor   Ad- 
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miral!  But  he  can  he  eloquent  when  he 
wishes.  Witness  his  speech  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  of  his  own  command  at  the 
Aoyama  cemetery.  But  on  that  occasion, 
there  came  to  pass  an  incident  much  more 
eloquent  than  even  his  memorable  speech. 
The  Admiral  took  a  child  by  the  hand,  a 
child  whose  father  had  died  in  battle; 
"Come,"  said  he,  "for  I  am  going  to  talk 
to  your  father."  And  his  eyes  filled  as 
those  of  a  woman.     Togo  the   Terrible? 

Nonsense! 

"Father  Togo,  now  gray-haired,  walks 
quietly  to  and  fro  on  the  bridge  of  the  Mi- 
kasa,"  wrote  a  Japanese  officer  in  an  inti- 
mate letter.  The  Admiral  indeed  is  more 
famous  for  his  love  for  children  than  for 
his  victories — among  those  who  know  him 
well. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Wise  World. — The  world  likes  a  good 
loser,  particularly  if  it  gets  some  of  his 
money. — LippincoU's. 


Nothing  to  Fear. — Lady — "  Yes,  I've  an 
umbrella  that  needs  mending;  but  how  am 
I  to  know  that  you  will  bring  it  back  ?  " 

Umbrella  Mender — "  Have  no  fear, 
mum.  I  alius  charges  more  for  mendin' 
than  I  could  sell  the  umbreller  for." — 
Red  Hen. 


New  to  the  "  Beat."— The  New  Girl— 
"  An'  may  me  intended  visit  me  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  ma'am  ?  " 

Mistress — "  Who  is  your  intended, 
Delia?" 

The  New  Girl — "  I  don't  know  yet, 
ma'am.  I'm  a  stranger  in  town." — Har- 
per's Bazar. 


Generous  Giver. — Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst, 
the  eloquent  New  York  clergyman,  at  a 
recent  banquet  said  of  charity: 

"  Too  many  of  us,  perhaps,  misinterpret 
the  meaning  of  charity  as  the  master  mis- 
interpreted the  Scriptural  text.  This  mas- 
ter, a  pillar  of  a  Western  church,  entered 
in  his  journal: 

"  '  The  Scripture  ordains  that,  "  if  a 
man  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also."  To-day,  having  caught  the 
hostler  stealing  my  potatoes,  I  have  given 
him  the  sack.'  " — LippincoU's. 


Few  Love  a  Fat  Man 

According  to  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, England  is  jealous  of  us. 

Germany  doesn't  like  us. 

France  is  suspicious  of  us. 

Japan  is  actually  preparing  to  fight  us. 

Canada  thinks  we  are  going  to  kidnap 
her. 

Mexico  feels  that  we  want  to  mort- 
gage her  resources  and  then  foreclose  the 
mortgage. 

Spain  positively  detests  us. 

Cuba  thinks  we  are  a  fresh  lot  of  Alecks. 

Chile  secretly  buys  battleships  to  sell 
to  other  nations  who  want  to  lick  us. 

Russia  thinks  we  are  an  ungrateful  lot. 

There  are  others — let  these  instances 
suffice  for  now. 

Will  the  muckrakers  kindly  advise — 
does  anybody  love  us  ? — Puck. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 
10%   Oversize 

Six  Months'  Sales  to  July  1st,  220,000 


The  demand  for  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  is  six  times  larger  than  two  years  ago. 
This  tire  has  become  the  sensation.  It  has 
changed  the  whole  tire  situation. 

Motor  car  owners,  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands, have  found  that  these  tires  cut  their 
tire  bills  in  two.  These  men  have  told 
others,  and  the  others  told  others.  Now  tire 
users  everywhere,  as  they  learn  the  facts, 
are  demanding  these  patented  tires.  About 
650,000  are  already  in  use. 


cause  no  possible  force  can  stretch  it  over  the 
flange. 

This  braide'd  wire  feature  is  controlled  by  our 
l>atents.  Others  have  tried  twisted  wires — 
otliers  a  siiif^ie  wire.  But  no  other  device  yet 
invented  makes  a  practical  tire  of  thi^  type. 
There  is  no  other  safe  bookless  tire. 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Tire 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  fit  any  standard  rim  for 
quick-detachable  tires.  Also  demountable  rims. 
The  removable  rim  flanges  are  simply  slipped 
to  the  opposite  sides  when  you  change  from 
clincher  tires. 

Then  these  flanges  curve  outward,  as  shown  in 
the  picture.  The  tire  when  deflated  comes  against 
a  rounded  edge, and  rim-cutting  is  made  impossible 

With  the  old-type  tire — see  the  opposite  pic- 
ture— these  removable  rim  flanges  must  be  set  to 
curve  inward.  The  thin  edge  of  the  flange  then 
digs  into  the  tire.  Thus  punctured  tires  are  often 
ruined  beyond  repair  in  running  a  single  block. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  have  no  hooks  on  the  base. 
They  do  not,  like  clinchers,  need  to  he  hooked  to 
the  rim.  Not  even  tire 
bolts  are  needed. 

The  reason  lies  in  the 
tapes  of  126  braided  wires 
which  we  vulcanize  into 
the  tire  base.  These 
wires  make  the  tire  base 
unstretchable.  The  tire 
cannot  come  off  without 
removing  the  flange,  be- 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or   Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 


The  No-RIm-Cut  tire  has  an  extra  flare,  due 
to  the  outward  curve  of  the  rim  flanges.  This 
enables  us  to  fit  the  rim  and  still  make  the  tire 
10  per  cent  oversize.  And  we  do  it — without 
extra  charge. 

This  means  10  per  cent  more  air — 10  per 
cent  added  carrying  capacity.  And  that,  with 
the  average  car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  tire 
mileage. 

This  added  10  per  cent  takes  care  of  the  extras. 
It  avoids  the  overloading  which,  with  clincher 
tires,  is  ahiiost  universal.  It  saves  blow-outs. 
These  two  features  together — No-Rim-Cut 
and  oversize — under  average  conditions,  cut 
tire  bills  in  two.  The  records  they  medce  are 
amazing.  Yet  they  cost  the  same  as  stand- 
ard clincher  tires — tires  that  rim-cut,  tires 
just  rated  size.     The  saving  is  entirely  clear. 

Those  are  the  rea- 
sons why  men  who 
know  are  demanding 
the  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tire. 

Our  Tire  Book  —  based 
on  12  years  of  tire  making 
— is  filled  with  facts  yoa 
should  know. 
Ask  OS  to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  LIBERTY  STREET,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  of  the  Principal  Cities 
Canadian  Factory  :  Bowmanville,  Ontario 


We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tire* 
Main  Canadian  Oftice  :  Toronto,  Ontario         (.\4Q) 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Safeguarding  Health 

Regular  use  of  Royal  Olive  Oil  Capsules  wards  off 
many  bodily  ills.  Prevents  appendicitis.  Physicians 
advise  its  use.  Beware  of  adulterated  olive  oils.  Paris 
&  St.  Louis  Expositions  .cave  this  olive  oil  hichest 
awards  for  PURITY  &  QUALlTlf.  The  pure  oil  of 
ripe  olives.      Nature's  cTcntest  food  &   regulator. 


Royal  Olivt  Oil 

it)  Capsules 


BATH  TUB 

<-!!i;u:.r       f    ..  -       r  7.  little  W«t*T.    Weipbl 

i:.  jH-uoili,  fv.>id=  niw  etiiBjt  rwi:    Full  lenpcb  batbt, 

fxr  Letter  than  tiD  tut>ft.    l^jtt  for  jrMn.    Write 

Ft  special  KcnU  offer  and  de«cHptioa.  R0Bl^•^ON 

BAXH  CAm-NEI  CO.,  CO    Jeffenua  An.,  Toledo,  0, 


These  famous  capsules  carry  the  world's  best 
'  olive  oil  down  the  throat  easily,  avoiding  spoon- 
&-bottle  bother. 

120  capsules  Olive  Oil.  $1.        24  capsules  Olive  Oil,  25c. 

Matl«-d   (ret'    nn^wll^•^e  tn  V .  S, 

THOMAS    MARTINDALE  &  CO. 
10th  &  Market  Streets  Philadelphia 


%\"dfor"'  Moving  Picture  Plays 

Bare  plots.    No  dialogue.    Comedy,  Drania  and 
Western.     Prompt  payment  guaranteed. 

Jf'rtft  /itr  circuittr  of  instruciwns, 

Lubin  MaDufat'tiiriiiK  Co..  '2000  Indi.ina  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Matchless  Pocket  Lighter 


.\  I'.rl.-.-t  !;;hli---    1 '.-    .^ji  .«  n,.  ii ,.        -■    ,  i  ... 

IKVkot  thsu  a  iH^n.-il.   In 
every  8liii>kcr.  li 

man. sod  .-.  -i 

UcaTilj  niekel 

plated 

and  Biadr 

of  finest 

■lateiial. 


Durable 
anil 
water- 
proof.with 
perfect  ifmition. 
£*atisfacti : n  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded.  Sent 
post-paid  ,  ..mpi.  t.-  "til  J,..,!,,-!  clip 
35c.  Special  proposition  to  agents  and  dealer*. 
SCHILLER  MFG.   CO..    Oept.  E-1.  Scbiller  Bldf..  CHICAGO 
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A  Daring  Book 
On  Advertising 

Secrets  Never  Before  Put  in  Print 


We  have  issued  a  book  which  tells,  for 
the  first  time,  the  main  reasons  for  our 
success. 

It  is  startling  in  its  frankness,  daring  in 
its  revelations,  long  considered  too  valuable 
to  print. 

The  ideas  in  the  book  came  from  a  thou- 
sand sources.  But  we  garnered  and  sifted 
and  filed  them. 

The  ways  in  which  we  employ  them  will 
give  you  new  respect  for  this  Agency's 
efficiency. 


stead  of  depending  on  theory,  guesswork 
and  chance. 

Then  they  start  their  campaigns  with  a 
skirmish  line — an  experiment,  perhaps. 

This   book    tells   how  men  have   won 
millions  in  this  way,  without  any  risk  at  all. 


Part  of  the  book  deals  with  Strategy — 
the  very  climax  of  salesmanship-in-print. 

This  is  the  science  of  doing,  by  clever 
maneuvers,  what  used  to  be  done  by  sheer 
force  of  attack. 

National  distribution  is  attained  in  a 
month.  New  products  are  made  imme- 
diately profitable.  Advertising  is  relieved 
of  nearly  all  its  uncertainties. 

How  this  is  done  is  shown  by  what  has 
been  done — by  cited  examples — in  this 
new  book. 


It  also  shows  how  one  may  profit  by 
other  men's  experience. 

Most  selling  ideas  have  been  tested 
out.  Most  of  our  problems  have  been 
somewhere  solved,  most  of  the  pitfalls 
discovered. 

What  folly  it  is  to  grope  in  the  dark  when 
one  may  be  guided  by  recorded  facts. 

A  thousand  concerns  have  contributed 
to  our  storehouse  of  ideas.  This  book 
gives  an  insight  to  it. 


The  book  also  tells  how  we  get  infor- 
mation. 

Old-time  advertisers  merely  guessed  at 
what  would  lead  people  to  buy.  The}' 
learned  trade  conditions  through  costly 
mistakes. 

Now  the  wise  reconnoiter.  They  make 
an  actual  canvass  of  dealers  and  users   in- 


Any  man  with  a  selling  problem  is  wel- 
come to  this  book.  And  every  such  man 
should  have  it. 

The  ideas  it  reveals  are  of  wide  applica- 
tion.  They  will  better  your  qualifications. 

It  will  lead  to  better  advertising.  And 
better  advertising  always  leads  our  way. 

Cut  out  this  reminder 5  put  it  in  your 
pocket.  Then,  when  convenient,  write 
us  for  the  book. 


A  REMINDER 

to  ivrite  Lord  &  Thomas,  Trude 
Building,  Chicago,  for  their  latest 
book,    ^^  Real  Salesmanship-in-Print.'" 


Lord  &  Thomas 


ADVERTISING 


290  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 


132  North  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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"Successful  Teaching"   ]tJel)uM^i 

mg  in  the  light  of  the  helpful  experiences  of  as  many 
teachers — given  in  14  '''Prize  Essays."  $1  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


FUNDAMENTALS 


IN 

EDUCATION,  ART  and  CITIZENSHIP 

By  GEORGE  LANSING  RAYMOND,  L.H.D. 
author  of  "  The  Psychology  of  Inspiration." 

12mo.    Cloth     $1.40  Net     $1.52  Postpaid 

"Written  with  entertaining  clearness  and 
force  by  a  scholar  of  wide  learning,  a  teacher 
of  long  and  varied  experience,  and  a  writer 
of  persuasive  power." — Pitlahurg  Dispatch. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
NEW  YORK  LONDON 


I  of  pe 

I      FUNF 


THE  "NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  15e. 
IVI.%4iARA    CLIP    COMPANIY,  NEIV  YORK  CITV 

"Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  AVorld." 


Concise  Standard 
Dictionary 


Terse  definitions  of 
28,000   words    and 
terms,   500  illustrations ;  also 
proper  names,  foreign  phrases, 
weights  and  measures,  abbreviations,  coinage,  etc.,  etc. 
Handy  for  you,  helpful  to  your  children. 

Strong  cloth  cover,  price  only     fif\^  postage, 
Funk  &Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  OUC   i,c.  extr-. 


Timely  Tommy. — Teacher — "  Now,  lit- 
tle Tommy,  give  us  an  example  of  the 
double  negative." 

Little  Tommy — "  I  don't  know  none." 
— New  York  Globe. 


The  Sweet  Thing.— Clar.\—"  He  says 
he  thinks  I  am  the  nicest  girl  in  town. 
Shall  I  ask  him  to  call?  " 

Sarah — "  No,  dear;  let  him  keep  on 
thinking  so." — Town  Topics. 


Holidays. — Willie — "  All      the      stores 
closed  on  the  day  my  uncle  died." 

Tommy — "  That's     nothing        * ' 
banks    closed    for    three    weeks 
after  my  pa  left  town." — Puck 


AU 
weeks    the 


the 
day 


Angel"  (about  to 
'  Poor  man!     And 


Not  For  His. — The 
give  beggar  a  dime)- 
are  you  married?  " 

Beggar — "  Pardon  me,  madam!  D'ye 
think  I'd  be  relyin'  on  total  strangers  for 
support  if  I  had  a  wife?  " — Sydney  Bulletin. 


Not  Exactly. — Conductor — "  Did  you 
get  out  and  stretch  your  legs  when  we 
stopt  at  the  junction?  " 

Passenger—"  Well,  not  exactly;  I  went 
into  the  dining-car  and  had  them  pulled." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 


Beats  the  Dutch. — D'Atjber — "  Your 
daughter  paints  in  the  Dutch  school,  does 
she  not?  " 

Mrs.  Ne which — "  Not  much  she  don't! 
We  pay  $50  a  quarter  to  give  her  private 
lessons  at  home.  Dutch  school,  indeed! — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


Suspicious. — Johnny  Williams  had  been 
"  bad  "  again. 

"  Ah  me,  Johnny!  "  sighed  his  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  "  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
never  meet  in  heaven." 

"  What  have  you  been  doin'?  "  asked 
Johnny,  with  a  grin. — Harper's. 


Kindred  Feeling. — The  new  cook,  who 
had  come  into  the  household  dm'ing  the 
holidays,  asked  her  mistress: 

"  Where  ban  your  son?  I  not  seeing 
him  round  no  more." 

"  My  son,"  repUed  the  mistress  pride- 
fully.  "  Oh,  he  has  gone  back  to  Yale. 
He  could  only  get  away  long  enough  to 
stay  until  New  Year's  day,  you  see.  I 
miss  him  dreadfully,  tho." 

"  Yas,  I  knowing  yoost  how  you  feel. 
My  broder,  he  ban  in  yail  sax  times  since 
Tanksgiving." — Christian  Intelligencer. 


Then  She  Saw  Stars. — Booth  Tarkihg- 
ton  was  talking  in  Indianapolis  about  the 
stage.  "  There  were  two  actresses  in  an 
early  play  of  mine,"  he  said,  "  both  very 
beautiful;  but  the  leading  actress  was  thin. 
She  quarreled  one  day  at  rehearsal  with 
the  other  lady,  and  she  ended  the  quarrel 
by  saying  haughtily:  '  Remember,  please, 
that  I  am  the  star.'  'Yes,  I  know  you're 
the  star,'  the  other  retorted,  eying  with 
an  amused  smile  the  leading  actress's  long, 
slim  figure,  '  but  you'd  look  better,  my 
dear,  if  you  were  a  little  meteor.'  " — San 
Francisco  Argonaut. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 


August  13. — A  severe  skirmish  occiirs  near 
(irafton,  Va. 

August  14. — President  Davis  issues  a  proclama- 
tion notifying  all  residents  of  the  Confederate 
.States,  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  .same,  to  leave  the  Confederacy  within 
forty  days. 

August  ir>. — A  number  of  officers  and  men  who 
n^fu.se  to  continue  th(!ir  s(Tvice  in  the  Union 
Army  on  th(!  ground  that  their  terra  of  en- 
listment has  expired,  are  arrested  and  sent 
to  the  Dry  Tortugas. 

August  16. — A  grand  jury  in  New  York  City 
indicts  five  New  York  papers  as  aiders  and 
abettors  of  treason. 

Augu.st  17. — A   "peace  meeting"  at  Louisville, 
Ky..   splits   into   two   factions — one   Unionist 
and  the  other  (Confederate. 
Four    Indiana    regiments    are    dispatched    to 
Missouri. 

August  18. — The  privateer  Jiff  Davis  is  wrecked 
on  the  bar  at  St.  Augustine.  Fla.,  after  play- 
ing havoc  with  Federal  commerce. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

July  27. — Premier  Asquith  in  an  official  mes- 
sage, delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
warns  Germany  that  in  the  Moroccan  con- 
troversy England  will  demand  her  rights. 
Japanese  cruisers  rescue  18.5  passengers  on 
board  the  wrecked  liner,  the  Empress  of 
China,  stranded  off  Nojma  Saki  light. 

July  29. — Parliament  is  dissolved  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  (Canada's  Premier,  who  proposes  to 
place  the  Reciprocity  pact  "squarely  in  the 
hands  of  the  people." 
Admiral  Togo  sails  from  London  on  the  Lusi- 
lania  for  New  York. 

July  30. — The  depo.sed  Shah  of  Persia  is  march- 
ing on  Teheran,  the  national  Capital. 
A  Tokyo  news  agency  announces  that  Coimt 
Katsura  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  Pre- 
mier of  Japan. 

August    1. — Edwin    A.    Abbey,    the    American 
■  artist,  dies  in  London. 

August  2. — President  Simon  of  Haiti  is  forced 
to  flee  from  Port  au  Prince  to  a  government 
cruiser. 


Domestic 

Washington 

July  29. — Details  of  the  absorption  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal  and  Iron  Company  by  the  Steel 
Trust  are  revealed  before  the  House  Steel 
Trust  Committee  by  O.  H.  Payne's  attorney. 

General 

July  27. — St.  Croix  .Johnstone,  a  Chicago  avia- 
tor, breaks  all  endurance  records  over  the 
Mineola,  N.  Y.,  aviation  course,  remaining 
in  the  air  for  over  four  hours. 

July  28. — Death  claims  Edward  M.  Shepard. 
once  Democratic  candidate  for  Mayor  and 
the  candidate  of  the  anti-Tammany  faction 
in  the  Democratic  contest  for  the  New  York 
Senatorsliip  last  fall. 

July  31.— The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey  makes  public  its  plan  for  a  di.ssolution 
of  the  corporation  to  take  place  about  De- 
cember 1. 

Upton  Sinclair  and  nine  other  members  of  the 
.\rden.  Del.,  socialistic  colony  are  convicted 
of  violation  of  the  Sunday  Blue  Laws  and 
sentenced  to  a  term  in  jail. 


The  Chief  Difference. — Mayor  Dahlman, 
of  Omaha,  Avas  talking  about  the  high 
rate  for  electric  lighting  charged  in  a  neigh- 
boring city. 

"A  boy  from  that  city,"  he  said, "was 
asked  by  his  teacher: 

'"What,  if  any,  is  the  dilferenco  be- 
tween lightning  and  electricity?" 

"Please,  ma'am,"  said  the  boy,  'light- 
ning is  free.'" — ]yashin(jlou  Slur. 


Preseri/es  Roads 
Preuents  Dust- 


I  "IH 
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Third  Avenue,  Columbus.  Ga.,  built  with  Tarvia 

Tarvia   in    the    South 


THAT  tarviated  macadam  is  as  suc- 
cessful in  the  South  as  in  the  North 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  results  in 
Columbus,  Ga.  Like  many  towns  of  this 
size,  Columbus  has  a  considerable  area 
of  macadam  roads.  Ordinary  macadam, 
however,  won't  stand  inodern  traffic  and 
develops  an  intolerable  dust  nuisance. 
Tarviated  macadam  solves  the  difificulty 
in  ideal  fashion. 

Tarvia  is  a  dense,  tough,  pitchy  prod- 
uct of  great  adhesive  power,  absolutely 
water-proof,  non-volatile  and  plastic. 
Applied  to  a  macadam  road,  it  fills  the 
voids  between  the  stones,  enclosing 
them  in  a  firm  tough  matrix  which 
prevents    all    movement   of   the    stone 


under  trafiic,  makes  possible  the  use  of 
larger  stones  at  the  surface,  prevents 
erosion  and  makes  an  automobile-proof 
surface. 

In  1 910  nearly  200,000  gallons  of 
Tarvia  were  used  in  Columbus,  and  the 
results  are  so  thoroughly  satisfactorv 
that  a  considerably  larger  amount  will 
be  used  in  1911. 

Eventually,  it  is  probable  that  Colum- 
bus, like  other  towns,  will  adopt  the  fixed 
policy  of  treating  all  old,  and  building 
all  new  macadam  roads  with  Tarvia,  as 
it  prevents  the  formation  of  dust,  adds 
greatly  to  the  life  of  the  road  and  re- 
duces maintenance  costs  very  materially. 
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CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

Take  Advantage  of  Reduced  Rates  to  Pacific  Coast 

Travel  one  way,  at  least,  through  the  CANADIAN  ROCKIES.     The  most 

beautiful  and  magnificent  scenery  in  the  World. 

Ideal  Climate;  Splendid  Train  Service;  Luxurious  Hotels  and  Chalets;    Mountain  Climbing; 
Swiss  Guides;  Pack-horse  Trips;  Boating,  FisLing  and  numerous  natural   attractions— 

Pla> ground  of  AMERICA. 

Call  or  write  for  copy  of  our  beautiful    illustrated  descriptive  booklet. 

Canadian  Pncllic  Offices,  45S  and  1  BroadwaY, 
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The  Biggest  Little 
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TIME  SAVER 
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Sample  box  by  mail,  15  cents  postpaid. 
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"  Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


^  Price  ! 
Free  Trial ! 
Easy  Terms! 

No  Deposit ! 

Vou  can  get  a  standard  visible  typewriter  on 
trial  without  obligation.  A  personally  written 
proposition  and  interesting  booklet,  "  About 
Typewriters,"  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  name 
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GRAND  CRUISE  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

at  a  minimum  cost  of  $6  per  day  is  cheaper 
than  staying  at  home.      Itinerary  includes 

Madeira,  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements, 
Java,  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  Sandwich  Islands  and  Over- 
land American  Tour,  Inland  Excursions  and  side  trips. 

Optional  tours  of  17  days  in  India,  14  days  in  Japan. 

Two  cruises  on  the  Magnificient  S.  S.Cleveland  (17,000 
tons),  each  of  110  days  duration.  From  New  York, 
Oct.  21,  1911.    From  San  Francisco,  Feb.  6,  1912. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make 
your    reservations. 

The  finest,  most  com- 
prehensive pleasure 
trip    ever    offered. 

Cost  including  all  necessary  A  /jr  A 
expenses  afloat  and  ashore,  yOOU 

and  up. 

ANNUAL  EVENT  ••Around  the  World 
Cruises"  in  October,  1912,  and  Febru- 
ary 1913,  by  the  large  Cruising  Steamship 
Victoria  Luise. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 

EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


H.  W.,"  Grantville,  Ga. — "Kindly  state 
whether  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
following  sentence  is  correct:  'The  German  Em- 
pire, to  which  Charles  V.,  the  grandson  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  succeeded  Maximilian  about 
the  time  that  Luther  had  stirred  all  Europe  with 
his  theses,  was  the  only  remaining  part  of  this 
ancient  kingdom,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century." 

This  construction  is  faulty  in  the  following 
arrangement  of  words:  "The  German  Empire, 
to  which  Charles  V.  .  .  .  succeeded  Maximil- 
ian." Such  an  arrangement  causes  the  verb 
succeeded  to  be  both  transitive  and  intransitive 
at  the  same  time  ("succeeded  Maximilian," 
transitive;  "to  which  Charles  V.  .  .  .  suc- 
ceeded," intransitive).  Either  of  the  following 
constructions  would  correct  this  error:  "The 
•German  Empire,  to  the  throne  of  which  Charles  V. 
.  .  .  succeeded  Maxmilian.  .  .  ."  (transitive). 
'  The  German  Empire,  to  which  Charles  V.  .  .  . 
succeeded,  following  'Maximilian  .  .  ."  (in- 
transitive). 

"A.  H.,"  Gravelford,  Ore. — (1)  "Are  the 
auxiliaries  should  and  would  correctly  used  in  the 
following  sentence:  'I  should  think  he  would  be 
a  great  success'?  (2)  Is  the  use  of  the  past  in- 
finitive correct  in  the  sentence.  'It  was  his  in- 
tention to  have  dedicated  it  to  Prince  Henry'?" 

(1)  The  auxiliaries  are  correctly  used  in  the 
first  sentence.  The  Standard  Dictionary 
(p.  1659,  col.  1)  gives  the  rule,  "As  the  imperfect 
of  shall  the  distinction  in  usage  between  should 
and  would  is  the  same  as  that  between  shall  and 
will." 

(2)  The  past  infinitive,  in  constructions  of  this 
kind,  expresses  time  that  is  antecedent  to  the  time 
of  the  principal  verb;  as,  "I  am  glad  to  have  met 
you."  In  the  sentence  submitted,  the  present 
inflnitive  should  be  used,  as  the  act  of  dedication 
is  thought  of  as  being  contemporary  with  the  in- 
tention, not  prior  to  it.  The  sentence  should 
read,  "It  was  his  intention  to  dedicate  it  to  Prince 
Henry." 

"E.  F.  S.."  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "Kindly  explain 
why  the  definitions  of  'Sunday'  and  "Sabbath" 
are  at  variance.  Sundai/  is  described  as  the  'first 
day  of  the  week,'  whereas  the  Sabbath  is  defined 
as  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  and  also  as  the 
first  day  or  Sunday." 

A  review  of  the  facts  in  the  history  of  these  two 
words  will  explain  their  relationship.  The  Sab- 
bath, the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  was  observed 
as  a  day  for  cessation  of  labor  by  the  Jews  and  the 
early  Christians  alike.  At  that  time  there  arose 
a  custom  among  the  Clu^istians,  particularly  re- 
ligious in  its  nature,  of  assembling  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week  in  commemoration  of  the  Lord's  resur- 
rection, and  for  a  time  both  days  were  observed  by 
them,  altho  for  very  distinct  reasons.  At  a  later 
period,  as  the  ideal  Sabbath  became  associated 
with  the  Lord's  day  (Sunday),  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath was  not  observed  by  the  Clmstians,  and  the 
significance  of  the  word  asircpresenting  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  was  no  longer  regarded.  It  has 
thus  become  synonymous  with  Sunday,  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  The  distinctions  may  be  easily 
understood  if  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind. 


An  Average. — A  Western  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  was  talking  one  day  of 
his  record  while  in  that  body.  "I'm  not 
ashamed  of  it,"  said  he.  "I  think  I've 
done  very  well,  on  the  whole.  When  I 
reflect  upon  it,  I  am  reminded  of  an  epitaph 
that  I  once  saw  in  an  old  burying-groimd, 
in  a  country  town  of  my  State. 

"This  epitaph  devoted  a  verse  of  four 
lines  to  the  virtues  of  the  good  man  who 
lay  beneath  the  stone,  and  concluded  with 
this  line  in  prose: 

" '  He  averaged  well  for  this  vicinity.' " — 
Lipjiincott's, 
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PROBING   A   PANIC 

THE  FOUR  AND  TWENTY  Congressional  investiga- 
ting committee-s,  all  of  which,  like  the  "four  and  twenty 
blackbirds  baked  in  a  pie."  liope  to  have  a  startling  song 
to  sing  when  the  pie  is  opened,  liave,  according  to  a  New  York 
JSun  correspondent,  not  fared 
equally  well  in  attracting  popu- 
lar att«>ntion  to  R*>publican 
nii.sdoingsand  unpunished  trust 
i-rimes.  But  two,  the  steel 
and  sugar  committees,  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  in  tlie 
limelight.  Mr.  Stanley,  whom 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
(Dem.)  credits  with  "getting 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Steel 
Trust  iniquity,"  is  deemed  for- 
tunate by  the  New  York  .S'(//( 
(Ind.)  writer  because  his  com- 
mittee has  been  examining  men 
prominent  in  the  public  eye. 
Messrs.  Gary,  Perkins.  Schwab. 
Hanna,  Stihley,  and  Topping 
have  described  the  origins  of 
the  Steel  Trust  and  explained 
in  their  divers  ways  the  real 
meaning  of  that  "  T.  C  and  1. 
deal"  of  November  4,  1907. 
and,  finallj',  the  ex-President 
of  the  United  States  comes 
^oluntarily  to  justify  an  offi- 
<'ial  act  of  his  administration 
before  a  committee  of  inquiry 
appointed  by  his  political 
opponents. 

Nothing  in  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's strenuous  career  was 
more  dramatic  than  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Staidej-  Cont- 
mittee  in  the  New  York    Cit\ 

Hall,  to  be  questioned  regarding  <)nt>  of  the  most  criticized  acts 
of  his  administration,  says  one  New  York  paper.  In  assuring 
Messrs.  Frick  and  Gary  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  would  meet  wit  It  no  ()})po.sition  from  the 
Government,    the   e.\-President    declared   that    he   "did   e.\actlv 


From  "  The  Evening  IMnil,"  New  York, 

"I    DID    EXACTLY    RIGHT. 


Kx-Presidcnt    Roosevelt   telling   the   CommitttH'   investigating   the 

Sleel  Trust  tliiU  liis  action  iti  ))i>rniitting  the  Trust  to  ae(|iiire  the 
Tennessee  Coal  uiul  Ifon  ("onipaiiy  during  tlie  panie  of  1!H»7  was  right 
and  necessary. 


right."  Believing  at  the  time  their  statement  that  this  pur- 
chase offered  the  only  chance  of  arresting  the  panic,  he  now  ac- 
cepts the  full  responsibility  for  his  action  and  asserts  that  "  the 
result  justified  my  judgment."  To  quote  further  from  the  state- 
ment read  to  the  committee: 

"In  my  judgment  I  would  have  been  derelict  in  my  duties. 

I  would  have  shown  my.self  a 
timid  and  unworthy  public 
officer  if  in  that  extraordinar>' 
crisis  I  had  not  acted  as  I  did 
act.  In  every  such  cri.sis  the 
temptation  is  to  indecision,  to 
non-action,  and  action  means 
risk  and  the  certainty  of  blame 
to  the  man  who  acts.  But  if  the 
man  is  worth  his  salt  he  will  do 
his  duty,  he  will  give  the  people 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
act  in  any  way  which  their  in- 
terests demand  and  which  is  not 
affirmatively  prohibited  by  law, 
unheeding  the  likelihood  that 
he  him.self,  when  the  crisis  is 
over  and  the  danger  pass«'d. 
win    be    assailed    for    what    he 

has  done 

"The  danger  was  too  im- 
minent and  too  appalling  for 
men  to  be  willing  to  condemn 
those  who  were  successful  in 
.saving  them  from  it.  But  1 
fully  understood  and  expected 
that  when  there  was  no  longer 
danger,  when  the  fear  had  been 
forgotten,  attack  would  be 
made  upon  me.". 


That  its  readers  may  under- 
stand the  significance  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  testimony  the  Kan- 
sas City  Tiintif  (^Ind.  Rep.) 
gives  this  brief  account  of  the 
financial  situation  at  the  time: 


"The  panic  of  1907.  it  will 
be  remembered,  began  late  in 
October  with  the  collapse  of 
the  Heinze  copper  pool.  This  embarrassed  the  Heinze  Bank, 
the  Mercantile  National,  and  a  string  of  banking  institutions 
in  which  (\  W.  Morse  and  other  associates  of  Heinze  were  in- 
terested. The  clearing-house  came  to  their  rescue  on  condi- 
tion that  the  reckless  financiers  who  were  operating  them  should 
resign  their  positions.     But  the  suspicion  that  had  been  aroustni 
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could  not  be  allayed.  It  was  known  that  C.  T.  Barney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  with,  fifty  millions 
in  deposits,  had  had  extensive  dealings  with  INIorse.  A  run  be- 
gan on  Monday,  October  21.  That  afternoon  Barney  resigned, 
but  in  one  hour  on  Tuesday  eight  million  dollars  were  withdrawn 
and  the  bank  closed  its  doors.  Three  weeks  later  Barney  com- 
mitted suicide. 

"Wednesday  the  Trust  Company  of  America,  with  deposits 
of  sixty-seven  million  dollars,  was  threatened.  Within  two 
months  it  had  suffered  the  withdrawal  of  fifty-one  millions  in 
deposits.     A   few  days  later  practically  all   the   banks   in   the 


THE    DEMOCRATIC     PARTY  S    FRUITLESS    INVESTIGATIci  N>. 

— Robinson  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

country  had  suspended  cash  payments  so  far  as  possible,  and 
were  issuing  clearing-house  certificates." 

A  firm  of  brokers,  Moore  and  Schley,  was  holding  large  quan- 
tities of  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  stock,  which  was  not  at  that 
time  readily  marketable.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  this  firm 
from  going  to  the  wall,  the  Steel  Trust ,  after  a  conference  which 
included  J.  P.  AI organ,  took  over  this  stock,  and  "exchanged  its 
bonds,  which  were  a  stable  security,  and  thus  helped  reassure  the 
public."  This,  according  to  most  financial  authorities,  was  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  panic. 

The  Roosevelt  statement  is  heartily  indorsed  and  the  one- 
time President  given  a  clean  biU  of  health  for  his  part  in  the 
transaction  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  IS^ew  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.),  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  Commercial  (Fin.),  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  (Ind.)  and  many  other  papers.  "He  may  have  been  mis- 
informed or  misled,  but  he  acted  with  characteristic  resolution 
and  patriotism,"  remarks  the  Xew  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and 
the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.)  thinks  that  "the  inquiry  into  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  transaction,  which  it  was 
hoped  in  some  quarters  would  embarrass  him,  has  merely 
strengthened  him  in  the  confidence  of  the  American  people." 
A  number  of  editors,  however,  while  exonerating  Mr.  Roosevelt 
from  any  conscious  ^^Tong-doing,  suspect  that  hi^  act  has  not 
been  entirely  justified  by  what  has  happened  since,  and  declare 
roundly  that  the  Steel  Trust  was  actuated  by  other  motives  than 
pure  philanthropy.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  Philadelphia  North 
American  (Ind.  Rep.)  that  the  trust  directors  simply  used  this 
peculiar  opportunity  to  secure  the  property-  of  a  rival  and  com- 
plete its  own  monopoly.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  (Ind.).  "the  absorption  of  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  by  the  Steel  Trust  was  a  direct  violation  of  law,  was  needless 


as  a  measure  to  avert  the  panic,  and   vas  of  profit  only  to  those 
who  claim  to  have  done  the  deed  for  sweet  charity's  sake." 

But  the  ex-President  himself  is  not  freed  from  blame  even  by 
a  paper  so  generally  found  in  support  of  his  acts  and  policies  as 
the  Xew  York  Press  (Rep.).  Whether  or  not  he  was  "grossly 
humbugged,"  lofty  and  patriotic  as  his  motive  may  have  been, 
when  the  President  "violated  his  oath  of  office  by  consenting 
to  the  furtherance  of  this  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade," 
"his  act  was  undoubtedly  impeachable."  Equally  sharp  criti- 
cism appears  in  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  Charleston  Post 
(Dem.),  and  Chicago  hiter  Ocean  (Rep.).  ]Mr.  Roosevelt's  re- 
peated declarations  that  his  action  was  ' '  vitally  necessary  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,"  are  set  down  by  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.)  as  "his  excuse  for  suspending  the 
Anti-Trust  Law  to  oblige  the  Steel  Trust."  The  World's  explana- 
tion of  the  transaction  is  as  follows: 

"Grant  B.  Schley  has  denied  on  the  stand  that  his  firm  was 
in  'imminent  danger'  of  failing  and  that  it  was  only  saved  by 
the  Steel  Trust  taking  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  stock  off 
his  hands.  The  Steel  Trust  wanted  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  Company.     It  saw  a  chance  to  get  the  concern  cheap. 

"Most  of  all,  the  Steel  Trust  needed  Mr.  Roosevelt's  consent 
to  defy  the  law  with  impunity.  Without  his  license  the  pur- 
chase would  not  have  been  made.  He  suspended  the  laws  with 
that  understanding.  He  issued  his  directions  to  the  Attorney- 
General.  He  guaranteed  the  Steel  Trust  against  prosecution. 
In  so  far  as  he  could  he  committed  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  protect  the  Steel  Trust  from  interference  at  any  future 
time.  To-day  he  is  its  foremost  champion  and  advocate  be- 
fore a  committee  of  Congress  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  inves- 
tigating the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  law. 

"As  President  Mr.  Roosevelt  wrote  to  his  Attorney-General 
asking  'whether  we  can  afford  to  throw  away  the  great  influence 
of  the  INIorgan  interests  that  have  been  so  friendly  to  us,'  and 
while  in  office  he  befriended  the  Steel  Trust.  He  furthered  its 
schemes  by  setting  aside  the  law  that  threatened  it.  He  issued 
his  Presidential  mandate  at  the  request  of  envoys  direct  from 
]Mr.  Morgan's  headquarters  and  in  plain  disregard  of  the  stat- 
utes. He  now  justifies  his .  arbitrary  substitution  of  personal 
government  for  government  by  law  by  the  bald  statement.  'I 
did  it.'  This  is  the  'steward  of  the  public  welfare."  This  is 
Rooseveltism  in  practise — lawlessness  in  the  White  House  in 
partnership  with  lawiessness  in  Wall  Street,  the  Presidential 
authority  at  the  service  of  the  Steel  Trust  in  violating  the  stat- 
utes, the  dispensation  of  Executive  favors  to  powerful  financiers 
when  the  sole  duty  of  the  President  is  faithfully  to  execute  the  laws. ' ' 

In  Mr.  Roosevelt's  testimony  there  was  an  expression  of  be- 
lief that  the  proper  method  of  trust  control  lay  in  strict  and 
efficient  governmental  regulation,  rather  than  in  prosecution 
and  attacks  tending  to  dispel  confidence.  This  view,  also  ad- 
vocated recently  by  Attorney-General  Wickersham,  Judge  Gary, 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins,  seems  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  many  papers  farther  removed  from  the 
financial  center,  but  the  Philadelphia  North  American  will  have 
none  of  it.  These  policies,  it  says,  "would  permit  all  the  pro- 
ductive agencies  in  this  country  to  fall  into  the  control  of  a  few 
men  who  would  operate  them  v\ith  the  Government  as  a  regu- 
lating and  price-fixing  but  not  a  profit-sharing  partner." 

The  Stanley  Committee  were  informed  bj'  Mr.  Schwab,  when 
on  the  stand,  that  the  Steel  Trust  was  his  idea,  tho  it  was  put 
together  by  Morgan.  Its  purpose,  according  to  Mr.  Schwab, 
was  the  securing  of  an  "eminence"  in  the  steel  business  of  the 
world,  economy  in  production  and  distribution,  and  not  at  all 
the  limitation  of  production  or  the  maintenance  of  prices.  This 
steel  magnate  further  told  the  committee  of  his  disapproval  of 
"  the  trust  scheme."  and  his  belief  that  cooperation  must  take 
the  place  of  "  destructive  "  competition.  Asked  about  "  pools  " 
and  "gentlemen's  agreements,"  he  hinted  that  they  were  gen- 
erally "  made  to  be  broken  "  and  that  they  had  often  been  disre- 
garded by  steel  manufacturers  even  at  the  cost  of  $100,000  pen- 
alties, a  sum  which   "is nothing  in  the  steel  business." 
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<,'opyrighU'<l  by  Harris  &  twiii^.  I'liolograpli  by  ilarrlH  iV  Kwitii,'. 

CHARLES     I'AOF;     HRYAN.  I/ARZ     ANDERSON, 

NowMinisUd- to  Holgiuni.  Who    reenters    the   di))- 

who  is  appointed   Amhas-  lomatic  service  to  become 

sador  to  Japan.  Minister  to  Belgium. 


t"l-'ynt;lil..|    I..     I':iui    I  •  |.-'.i 

JOHN    O.     A.     LEI8H.MAN, 

The  succe.ssor  of  Dr. 
David  Jayne  Hill  a.s  our 
Ambassador  to  Germany. 


Copyrighted  by  Harris  <k  Kw;iil'. 
JOHN    R.     CARTER. 

He  is  transferred  froui 
the  Balkan  States  to  the 
Argentine  Republic. 


*'f'\i\T']^hUi*l  by  Clille(liti^t. 

THOMAS    J.     o'bRIEN. 

Who  leaves  Tokyo  to 
take  Mr.  Leishman's  place 
as  Amba.s,sador  to  Italy. 


DIPLOMATS   WHO    RECP]IVE    NEW   BERTHS. 

In  his  reorganization  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  vyith  but  one  appointment  frcm  without  the  service,  President  Taft  wins  praise  from 
the  pre,ss  for  "further  establishment  of  the  mfit  system  in  what  may  be  called  the  higher  grades  of  our  Diplomatic  Corps."  In  addition  to 
the  Ave  wliose  faces  appear  above,  the  list  of  ai/t;,)intees  includes  ,Iohn  B.  .lackson.  now  Minister  to  Cuba,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Carter  as  Min- 
ister to  tlu!  Balkan  States;  Arthur  M.  Beauprt'.  now  Minister  to  the  Netherlands,  who  becomes  Minister  to  Cuba:  anfl  l.loyd  Bryc€\  of 
New  York,  tlie  only  nominee  not  previously  in  ihc  diplomatic  service,  who  is  appointed  Minister  to  the  Netherlands. 


PRICES  THAT   STAY    UP 

/^FTER  ALL  THE  TUMULT  and  the  shouting  of  "trust- 
/-\  busting,"  investigating,  and  tariff  revision,  the  lot  of 
-*-  -^  the  ultimate  (sonsurner  has  been  but  little  bettered, 
note  several  editors,  commenting  on  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  showing  that  prices  of  commodities  reached 
a  new  high-water  mark  last  year.  Politically  si)eaking,  this 
means,  a(!<H)rding  to  a  leading  Democratic  newspaper,  that 
the  "cost  of  living"  is  still  to  be  a  live  issue,  and  it  "fore- 
shadows the  factors  which  will  determine  the  Presidential 
election  of  1912." 

The  wholesale  prices  of  257  chosen  commodities  in  1910  rose, 
it  seems,  four  per  cent,  over  1909,  nineteen  per  cent,  over  1900, 
1.6  per  cent,  over  the  previous  record-year  mark  in  1907,  and 

4.6  per  cent,  above  the  minimum  of  1897.  Press  summaries 
of  the  figures  given  out  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  call  attention  to  a  number  of  interesting  nrice  fluctua- 
tions.    For  instance: 

"Of  the  2r)7  commodities  considered  in  the  investigation 
148  showed  an  average  increase,  26  showed  no  change,  and  83 
showed  decreases.  Prices  of  lumber  and  building  materials 
increased  in  1910  over  1909  10.7  per  cent.;  farm  products  7. .5 
per  cent.;  drugs  4.1  per  cent.;   foodstuffs  3.2  per  cent.;  clothing 

2.7  per   cent." 

The  scope  of  this  comprehensive  record  is  further  shown  by 
a  tal)le  of  wholesale  prices  in  the  257  articles,  beginning  with 
the  year  1890.  The  base  of  100  is  the  average  price  for  1890 
to  1899.  The  table  is  reprinted  as  follows  on  the  editorial 
page  of  tlie  Siiringfield   Republican  : 


Year 

1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 


B 


Kaw 

Manufactured 

All 

commodities 

c()inmoditie~>; 

commodities 

115.0 

112.3 

112.9 

lUi.i 

110  6 

111.7 

107.9 

105.6 

1 00 .  1 

104.4 

105.9 

105.6 

9;j .  2 

96.8 

m .  1 

91.7 

94.0 

93 . 6 

84.0 

91.9 

90  4 

87.6 

90.  1 

89.7 

94.0 

5W .  3 

93 . 4 

105.9 

100  7 

101    7 

111.9 

110.2 

110   5 

U1.4 

107.8 

108.5 

122.4 

no  6 

112.9 

122.7 

111.5 

113.6 

119.7 

1113 

113.0 

121.2 

114.6 

115  9 

126.5 

121   6 

122,5 

133.4 

128.6 

129.5 

125.5 

122.2 

122.8 

136.8 

123.9 

126.5 

1.39.7 

129.6 

131.6 

"WHAT   IS   BEER?" 

EER  IS  BEER,"  but  as  an  answer  to  the  consumer's 
questionings  regarding  the  precise  nature  of  the  popular 
beverage,  this  stat(>ment,  tho  perhaps  comprehensi\e 
enough,  is  deemed  by  a  Brooklyn  paper  just  about  as  convincing 
as  Sam  Weller's  assurance  that  "weal  pie  is  wery  good,  ven  you 
knows  it  isn't  cats."  It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  barley-growers 
of  the  Northwest  that  the  pure-food  authorities  at  Washington 
held  the  hearing  to  determine  whether  beer  made  from  other 
grains  and  substances  deserved  the  name  of  beer,  and  whether 
its  actual  constituents  should  be  indicated  on  the  labels.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  ,1.  R.  Mauff,  coun.sel  for  these  barley-raisers,  the 
general  understanding  among  laymen  is  that  only  barley,  malt, 
hops,  yeast,  and  water  are  the  component  parts  of  pure  beer. 
But  brewers  in  this  country,  he  says,  are  using  more  and  more 
such  ingredients  as  corn,  starch,  glucose,  caramel,  sirups,  sugar, 
saccharin,  lupulin,  "an  acid  imitation  of  the  essence  of  hops," 
and  "stuff  to  give  beers  a  distinctive  color."  There  is  one  com- 
pany, he  declared,  "claiming  to  make  beer  out  of  cabbiige- 
leaves."  In  all  there  are  but  twenty-five  breweries  in  the  country 
turning  out  barley-malt  beer,  he  added,  and  cited  a  brewers' 
report,  showing  that  all-malt  beer  was  "almost  extinct"  in 
Americ^a,  and  that  the  long  storage  necessary  to  insure  its  projier 
aging  was  "obsolete."  lu  support  of  these  statements  there 
were  shown  advertisements  in  trade  journals  offering  various 
chemicals  for  coloring  and  preserving  beer. 

On  the  other  hand,  beer  is  hvev.  whether  made  from  corn  and 
rice  or  barley,  insisted  counsel  for  the  brewers,  who  testified  that 
6(),()00,()()0  bushels  of  barley  malt  are  being  used  each  year,  to 
2(),()()0.()()0  of  the  other  two  grains,  and  that  corn  has  l>een 
■"commonly"  used  since  1885.  Former  Secretary  J.  SteTling 
Morton  was  quoted  as  an  advocate  of  the. use  of  corn  in  bn-wing 
beer,  and  President  Taft's  ruling  that  "all  whisky  is  whisky  ' 
was  held  up  as  a  precedent  for  allowing  the  term  "  beer  "  to  apply 
to  the  brew  of  all  grain  malts.  "Why  should  the  Government 
discriminate?"  asked  LawTence  Ma.\well.  representing  the  inde- 
pendent  brewers. 

"Such  discrimination  would  mean  that  the  entire  Imht  nuius- 
try  would  stop.  Hardly  a  brewer  could  be  found  in  the  United 
States  who  uses  no  cereal  adjuncts  with  his  barley.  .  .  .  The 
Pure  Food  Law.  as  it  applies  here,  is  to  prohibit  in  the  bet*rs  of 
Interstate  Commerce  deleterious  elements.     Ten  years  hence 
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PIGS    IS    PIGS. 

— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


THERE    WA.-     AN    OLD    WOMAN    WHO    LIVED    IN     A    SHOE. 

— ^^anz  in  the  Washington  Hfrald. 


CHIPS    OF    THE   OLD    BLOCK. 


other  ingredients  may  come  to  be  used  in  beer,  as  corn  now  is, 
but  as  long  as  the  product  is  beer  it  should  be  branded  as  beer, 
and  nothing  else.  It  is  not  necessary  that  everj'  brewer  should 
specify  what  his  beer  is  made  of,  and  how  made." 

In  the  course  of  a  long  statement  made  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Brewers'  Association,  Mr.  L.  B.  Schram  objected 
to  the  board's  discussions  being  confined  to  the  materials  used 
in  the  beer  industry: 

"We  desire  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  of  equal,  if  not  far 
greater  importance,  that  the  method  of  using  the  ingredients 
should  have  attention.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
utmost  care  and  cleanliness  be  observed  in  the  brewery,  for  the 
slightest  infection  will  cause  disturbances  in  fermentation  and 
the  beer  would  be  unpalatable  and  unsalable." 

From  press  reports  of  the  hearings  we  learn  that  Mr.  Schram 
admitted  the  use  of  "malted  and  unmalted  cereals,"  "sugars 
prepared  from  cereals,  cane  sugar,  and  beet  sugar."  The  beer 
is  made  more  "lively"  by  "krausening,"  adding  young  fer- 
menting beer,  or  "carbonating."  collecting  the  gas  from  fermen- 
tation and  impregnating  aged  beer  with  it.  To  quote  a  dispatch 
summarizing  further  portions  of  this  testimony: 

"Rice,  corn,  and  brewer's  sugar  are  used,  because  the  Amer- 
ican malts  contain  an  excess  of  albuminoids.  These  substances 
produce  a  pale  color.  Caramelized  sugar  is  used,  as  also  roasted 
corn  and  other  extracts,  'to  meet  the  demands  of  the  consumers 
for  various  colors."  Water  sometimes  is  chemically  treated  in 
the  production  of  beer 

"The  main  differences  in  beers,  ales,  porters,  and  stouts 
brewed  in  the  L^nited  States  are  in  their  density  before  and 
after  fermentation,  and  all  are  brewed  from  the  same  kind  of 
materials." 

The  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  it  is  announced, 
will  not  give  out  their  decision  for  several  months,  but  the 
Washington  Post  thinks  that  some  idea  of  the  attitude  of  the 
authorities  may  be  derived  from  n  letter  WTitten  by  Secretary 
Wilson,  last  January,  to  an  Indiana  barley-dealer.  In  this 
letter  he  said: 

"I  have  just  been  interviewing  our  chemists  and  pure-food 
experts  along  barley  lines,  and  it  is  in  their  minds  and  mine  to 
reach  something  definite  with  regard  to  what  beer  is.  We  could 
require  that  beer  made  from  anything  else  than  barley  should 
have  a  label  showing  its  component  parts;  I  think  we  can  go 
that  far.  If  we  find  that  any  beers  injurious  to  the  public  health 
are  being  made,  we  could  declare  them  adulterants  and  stop  the 


interstate  trade  in  them.  It  seems  to  be  a  subject  concerning 
which  our  people  know  less  than  almost  anything  else,  but  I 
have  been  urging  inquirj^  into  it;  I  am  in  sympathy  with  you 
along  this  line.  Investigation  will  bring  the  facts,  and  we  will 
have  investigation  made." 

Under  the  name  "lager  beer"  there  is  committed  a  multitude 
of  sins,  believes  the  New  York  Commercial — 

"Much  of  it  is  merely  a  cheap  corn  or  rice  product  that  has 
simply  passed  through  storage  or  has  never  been  in  it  at  all ;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  that  hiillions  of  gallons  of  beer  consumed 
in  this  country  daily  are  a  direct  menace  to  the  public  health." 

Beer  is  rapidlj^  becoming  the  great  American  drink,  in  the 
opinion  of  several  editors,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
national  health  that  there  be  a  definite  standard  of  purity. 
Yet  the  Baltimore  Sun  concludes  that  "Dr.  Wiley's  final 
judgments,  however  astute,  \vill  have  but  small  direct  effect 
upon  the  general  quality  of  American  beer."     It  reasons  thus: 

' '  They  will  apply  only  to  beer  shipped  from  one  State  to  another, 
and  nine-tenths  of  the  beer  drunk  by  Americans  is  of  local  man- 
ufacture. Most  of  the  great  national  brands,  indeed,  are  prob- 
ably pure  enough  as  they  stand:  some  of  them  are  even  accom- 
panied by  specific  guaranties  of  purity.  It  is  the  one-horse 
brewery,  supreme  in  its  little  town,  that  stands  most  in  need  of 
attention — and  that  one-horse  brewery,  unfortunately  enough, 
is  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Federal  poison-hounds. 

"The  importance  of  purity  in  beer  can  not  be  overestimated, 
for  the  American  people  drink  more  of  it  every  year,  and  it 
tends  to  drive  out  all  of  the  stronger  tipples  of  years  gone  by. 
When  the  wave  of  prohibition  struck  the  South,  it  was  feared 
that  the  beer  industry  would  suffer,  for  beer  is  bulky,  and,  in 
consequence  there  are  difficulties  about  smuggling  it  into  the 
dry  States,  but  tho  a  temporary  falling-off  in  sales  was  noted  in 
1909,  that  falling-off  was  more  than  counterbalanced  last  year, 
when  the  people  of  the  United  States  drank  59,485,116  full 
barrels — not  kegs  or  gallcjns,  remember — of  the  great  German 
beverage.  A  lot  of  beer  for  one  young  nation  to  put  down — 
and  yet  that  beer,  whatever  its  potency  and  whatever  its  con- 
tent of  coloring  and  flavoring-matters,  was  obviously  a  more 
healthful  drink  than  the  corn  whisln^  and  applejack  we  Amer- 
icans used  to  swallow. 

"In  1863,  the  first  year  of  the  internal-revenue  tax,  our  whole 
consumption  of  beer  was  but  885,272  barrels.  This  year  the 
returns  will  probably  go  beyond  62,000,000.  In  other  words, 
the  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  has  been  from  less  than 
one-thirtieth  of  a  barrel  a  year  to  two-thirds  of  a  barrel.  Cer- 
tainly, it  behooves  our  high  officers  to  see  to  the  purity  of  a 
beverage  so  copiously  ingested." 
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MY.     WHAT    AN    APPETITE! 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


-  H         /IT  >^^  •t,"'-  1 


STOF  US, 

\\\    -A    ,  i  r    ^^ 


IN   spiTK   OF   himhelf: 


-Heaton  in  the  (^hioago  Inter  Ocean. 


WHAT   WILL    THE    END   BE? 


OUR  GROWING  CONGRESS 


w 


'HERE  WILL  the  policy  of  enlarging  the  House 
end?"  pertinently  asks  one  Democratic  editor, 
following  the  enactment  of  the  reapportionment 
bill  which  enlarges  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  391  to  433,  exclusive  of  representation  from 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  "there  must  be  a  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  members,  or  the  House  will  become  too  unwieldy  for 
efficient  work."  And  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  points  back  to 
1789,  when  the  House  had  only  65  members,  and  asserts  that 
•the  successive  decades  of  reapportionment  have  brought  105, 
141,  181,  212,  240,  223,  234,  241,  292,  389.  and  391  Congress- 
men respectively;  and  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  observes 
that  "growth  at  the  rate  maintained  in  the  last  three  appor- 
tionments can  not  continue  indefinitely,"  but  might  wisely 
stop  now  "for  a  couple  of  decades." 

The  immediate  rewards  that  the  Republicans  foresaw  in  the 
bill  determined  that  in  the  Senate  fight  party  lines  should  be 
rather  closely  drawn;  and  the  Republicans  are  rejoicing  that 
they  are  to  get  32  new  Congressmen,  as  against  10  for  the 
Democrats.  There  are  18  Republican  States  whose  representa- 
tion will  be  increased,  and  7  Democratic.  These  States,  and 
the  number  of  new  Congressmen  that  each  will  gain,  are  given 
in  the  following  table  from  the  New  York  Times: 


REPr  BLICAN 


California  .'i 

Idaho   1 

Illinois 2 

Massachusetts-    2 

Michigan 1 

Minnesota 1 

Montana 1 

New  .Jersey   2 

New  York   « 

North  Dakota 1 

Ohio   1 

Oregon     1 

Pennsylvania \ 

Rhode  Island    1 

South  Dakota     1 

Utah 1 

West  Virginia    1 

Washington  2 


IJEMOfKATIC 

Alabama    

Colorado    •.  . 

Florida 

Georgia    

T  .oiiisianji 

Oklaiionia 

Texas   

Total    

.  .  .  .10 

Total 


■.vz 


The  old  ratio  was  one  representative  to  194,182  people,  the 
new  is  one  to  211,877;  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  latter  ratio 


furnishes  the  proper  increase  of  Representatives  to  the  States 
showing  gains  in  population  during  the  last  decade,  and  still 
does  not  curtail  the  representation  of  those  States  which  lost 
or  did  not  gain. 

To  show  how  the  various  sections  of  the  country  fare  in 
this  enlargement  of  the  House  membership,  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.)  prints  a  table,  showing  that  of  a  total  of  42 
(exclusive  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico)  New  England  has  3, 
the  Middl§  Atlantic  States  12,  and  the  North  Central  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  5  or  6 — "the  older  Northern  States 
thus  holding  about  half  of  the  total  gain." 

"The  other  half  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Southwestern, 
Mountain,  and  Pacific  States.  Hence  as  a  result  of  the  last 
census  and  of  this  apportionment  in  accordance  therewith,  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  country  and  the  extreme  western  and 
southwestern  parts  gain  in  voting  power  in  the  popular  branch 
of  Congress  and  the  rest  of  the  country  relatively  loses." 


SENATOR 


FRYE    AND    THE 
SENATE 


CHANGING 


A  FEW  YEARS  AGO.  remarks  one  editor,  the  Repub- 
lican Old  Guard  would  have  been  less  surprized  to  see 
-  the  rocks  of  Maine  fly  from  their  firm  bases  than  to  wit- 
ness the  spectacle  of  that  dyed-in-the-wool  Republican  State  rep- 
resented in  Washington  by  two  Democratic  Senators.  Yet  no 
less  a  phenomenon  than  this  results  from  the  death  last  week  of 
Senator  William  Pierce  Frye.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since 
the  election  of  one  Democratic  Senator  from  Maine  was  re- 
garded as  a  sensational  event.  Now  it  is  practically  certain 
that  Governor  Plaisted  will  appoint  another  Democrat  to  com- 
plete Senator  Frye's  unexpired  term,  and  that  a  Democratic 
legislature  will  .see  that  the  ground  thus  gained  is  not  soon  lost. 
The  Baltimore  Aimrican  (Rep.),  it  is  true,  declares  in  un- 
daunted tones  that  "'unless  all  signs  fail  Maine  will  soon  wheel 
back  into  the  Republican  column  and  will,  at  the  end  of  a  single 
term,  send  two  Repulilicans  to  the  upper  House."  However 
that  may  be,  the  immediate  prospect  is  for  two  Democratic 
Senators  from  Maine — "and  then."  as  the  Philadelpliia 
Telegraph  (Rep.)  remarks,  "for  the  first  time  since  the  Republi- 
can National  Convention  of  1856  the  State  will  have  no  rep- 
resentative of  the  party  of  Lincoln  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
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Washington."  It  is  a  sign  of  the  political  revolution  that  is  upon 
us,  exclaims  the  New  York  A7nerican  (Ind.).  In  a  Washington 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  the  political 
bearings  of  Senator  Prye's  death  are  thus  further  elucidated: 

"With  the  election  of  a  Democratic  successor  to  Senator  Frye. 
the  Senate  will  contain  only  forty-nine  Republicans  and  forty- 
three  Democrats,  with  all 
vacancies  filled.  Senators 
Briggs,  of  New  Jersey, 
Brown  of  Nebraska,  Dixon 
of  Montana,  and  (luggenheim 
of  Colorado,  all  of  whom  must 
be  reelected  next  year,  will 
have  to  overturn  Democratic 
legislatures  in  order  to  hold 
their  seats.  Their  defeat, 
without  Republican  gains  to 
offset,  alone  would  give  the 
Democrats  a  majority  of  two 
in  the  Senate." 

The  same  paper  in  its  edi- 
torial columns  further  em- 
phasizes the  revolutionary  na- 
tiu"e  of  the  changes  now  taking 
place  in  the  Senate.  To 
quote  in  part: 

"Curious  as  it  may  seem  to 
some  who  wondered  how  the 
Senate  could  go  on  when  the 
giants  had  all  passed  away, 
the  Senate  still  lives  —  and 
talks — just  as  the  House,  by 
dispatching  its  business,  con- 
wiLLiAM  p.  FRYE.  fouuds   thosB  who   held   that 

The  passing  of  the  venerable  Sen-  without  a  Speaker  who  was  a 
ator  from  Maine  wiU  leave  the  Dem-  czar  it  could  not  but  degen- 
ocrats  a  governor,  legislature,  two  erate  into  a  disorderly  mob. 
United  vStates  Senators,  and  a  major-  To-dav  sneered  at  disliked 
ity  of  the  House  delegation  fron,  what  ^^^^  distrusted  as  he  is  by  most 
has  for  a  full  generation  been  a     rook-     >     ~i  .  ^  .    , 

ribbed  "  Republican  State.  of  ^is  party  associates,  a  new- 

comer alien  to  the  ways  and 
ideals  of  the  Old  Ouard  is  the  most  talked  of,  if  not  the  most 
dominating  figure  in  the  Senate.  It  is  but  six  years  since  La 
Pollette  entered  the  Senate,  only  to  be  snubbed  by  his  col- 
leagues, given  an  office  in  the  basement,  and  assigned  to  the 
Committee  on  Potomac  River  Betterments — the  least  conspicu- 
ous committee  duty  which  his  associates  could  award  to  him. 
To-day  the  fate  of  a  tariff  bill  is  given  wholly  into  his  hands, 
with  full  power  to  commit  the  Senate  in  conference.  Is  the 
death  of  Senator  Prye  necessary  to  remind  us  that  it  is  not  evo- 
lution but  revolution,  that  the  country  has  been  witnessing  in 
the  Senate?" 

Born  in  1831,  vSenator  Prye  would  have  been  eighty  years 
old  on  September  2.  During  more  than  half  of  this  long  life 
he  helped  to  fashion  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  entered  the 
Senate  in  1881  as  successor  to  James  G.  Blaine,  and  last  March 
he  completed  thirty  years  of  continuous  service  in  that  body. 
Before  entering  the  Senate  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  House 
for  more  than  a  decade.  Por  the  past  fifteen  years,  until  ill- 
health  recently  compelled  him  to  surrender  it,  he  held  the  posi- 
tion of  president  pro  tem  of  the  Senate.  Of  one  pha.se  of  his 
services  to  his  country  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  says: 

"Senator  Prye"s  greatest  work  as  a  legislator  was  done  as 
member  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce  and  as 
member  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  He  was  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  measures  to  extend  American  commerce, 
and  was  possest  A\ith  the  idea  that  the  United  States  should 
lead  the  world  in  foreign  trade.  To  this  end  he  was  author  of 
several  of  the  ship  subsidy  bills  that  have  appeared  in  Congress. 
It  was  always  a  matter  of  humiliation  to  the  Maine  statesman 
that  his  country  did  not  possess  a  strong  and  active  merchant 
marine;  and  the  subsidiarj'  questions  of  river  and  harbor  im- 
provement and  the  light-house  and  revenue-cutter  serx-ices 
were  given  the  deepest  study  and  most  loyal  support  by  him. 
.X^  he  saw  it,  the  country's  greatness  depended  upon  its  com- 


merce, and  aU  matters  pertaining  thereto  occupied  the  mind  of 
the  Maine  statesman  throughout  his  long  service  in  the  Senate. 
"  Senator  Prye's  usefulness  also  extended  to  foreign  relations. 
...  In  fact,  wherever  Senator  Prye  could  see  advantage  to 
America  as  a  trading  nation  there  the  forces  of  his  mind  were 
bent,  and  there  he  worked  for  the  progress  of  the  nation  and  its 
people." 

The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  which  can  not  refrain  from  mingling 
with  its  eulogy  of  Senator  Prye  its  scorn  of  certain  "  progressive  " 
forces  at  present  conspicuous  in  the  Senate,  has  this  to  say: 

"It  was  time  for  Mr.  Frye  to  die;  and  his  departure  should 
be  a  warning  to  his  few  contemporaries  or  associates  that  lag 
superfluous  on  a  stage  now  given  wholly  to  'variety'  politics. 
He  died  impenitent.  To  the  last  he  refused  to  see  the  futility 
of  a  long  apprenticeship  in  what  used  to  be  considered  the  art 
of  statesmanship,  of  a  strong  and  trained  intellect,  of  severe 
pondered  study  of  constitutional  history  and  interpretation  of 
parliamentary  forms  and  procedure.  He  accumulated  infor- 
mation. He  patiently  mastered  details,  and  of  the  most  tedious, 
intricate  questions.  He  respected  experience.  He  cultivated  judg- 
ment. He  was  an  accomplished  Senator,  whereas  he  should  have 
been  a  telephone  receiver  for  the  howl  of  mobs,  an  echo  of  para- 
noiac magazines,  a  puppet  yanked  by  the  charlatan  managers  and 
exploiters  of  half-baked,  neurotic  lurdans 

"Well  dead,  we  say  again,  and  in  all  kindness.  Let  us  for- 
give him  as  much  as  we  can,  and  forget  him  as  soon  as  we  can. 
Por  he  was  very  able,  he  was  wholly  honest,  he  strove  to  be 
faithful  to  the  Constitution.  He  believed  in  a  Senate  of  dis- 
cussion, not  of  concussion.  He  loved  the  'American  Hou.se  of 
Lords,'  and  was  pained  to  see  it  becoming  a  House  of  Lunatics." 


OUR   DUTY   IN   HAITI 

REVOLUTIONS  in  the  torrid  zone  of  the  American  con- 
tinent end  only  to  begin  again,  many  editors  observe. 
-  and  yet,  it  is  not  the  carnage  that  draws  forth  columns 
of  editorial  comment,  but  the  danger  of  international  compli- 
cations which  constantly  threaten  to  grow  out  of  the  need  for 
the  protection  of  private  interests.  Thus  another  revolution 
has  been  in  progress  in  Haiti, 
and  the  daily  press  point  to 
Uncle  Sam's  duty  imder  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Citizens 
of  the  L^nited  States,  Prance, 
Germanj-,  and  England  have 
commercial  interests  in  Haiti 
which  have  long  been  in  jeop- 
ardy; and  failing  to  obtain 
the  expected  protection  for 
the  same,  England  and  Ger- 
many landed  marines  at  Port 
au  Prince,  the  capital,  and 
Prance  ordered  a  vessel  of  the 
fleet  to  the  scene.  These 
moves  were  made  in  advance 
of  definite  action  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  State  De- 
partment has  been  criticized 
from  many  sources  for  not 
taking  the  initiative.  "The 
Monroe  Doctrine,  by  the 
interpretation  gi\'en  to  it  by 
ourselves  and  others  since 
Roosevelt's  day,"  declares 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, "makes  us  resi>onsible 
for  the  protection  of  the  life 
and  property  of  Europeans  in  the  countries  in  or  bordering  the 
Caribbean,"  and  "this  blindness  and  feebleness  in  grasping  a 
situation  is  out  of  line  with  our  course  in  pre\H[ous  affairs  of 
this  sort    in   Haiti  and  elsewhere  on  this  continent.'* 


ANTOINE     .SIMON. 

The  President  of  the  negro  repub- 
lic of  Haiti,  who  was  allowed  to  serve 
but  three  years  of  his  seven-year 
term. 
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THK     TH()IKI.K-VIAK?;K. 

—  Doiiahcj   in  (he  Clevclanfl  Plain  Dealer. 


AMOTHER     EXTOMBKD     MINER. 

— Rehse  in  the  New  York  Kri-ninq  Mail. 


SEATS    OF    THE    MIGHTY. 


President  Nord  Alexis  succumbed  to  revolutionist  sentiment 
and  arms  in  1908,  and  now  President  Antoine  Simon,  his  suc- 
cessor, has  been  forced  to  abdicate  by  Gen.  Cincinnatus  Leeonte, 
former  Minister  of  the  Interior  under  Alexis,  and  by  Gen. 
Antenor  Pirmin,  former  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  who  deserted 
his  diplomatic  post  to  assist  in  the  Simon  downfall.  Firmin  was 
for  a  time  a  contender  for  the  presidency,  but  Leeonte  is  now  in 
charge  at  Port  au  Prince,  and  it  is  conceded  that  he  will  handle 
the  Republic's  affairs  and  its  funds.  In  spite  of  the  promise  of 
a  new  administration  of  the  government,  however,  bush  warfare 
still  continues  on  a  small  scale  between  the  various  disa"ffected 
factions. 

That  before  very  long  it  will  bo  the  unplea.sant  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  read  the  riot  act  to  Haiti  is  the  opinion 
exprest  in  editorials  in  the  New  York  Herald,  the  Washington 
Times,  and  the  New  York  Sun.    Says  The  Herald  : 

"The  old  formula  of  sending  a  few  small  warships  to  remain 
until  the  prisoners  have  all  been  butchered,  and  then  steam  away, 
will  do  no  longer.  European  interests  in  Haiti  are  far  too 
important  to  be  left  longer  at  the  mercy  of  the  warring  chiefs 
of  the  Black  Republic.  Europe  looks  to  America  to  exercise 
her  undisputed  autliority  and  end  for  all  time  these  scandalous 
atrocities.  If  wt^  hold  aloof  some  other  Power  is  bound  to  step 
in  and  create  a  situation  that  will  mean  danger  for  us." 

As  a  possible  way  of  putting  an  end  to  these  successive  "revo- 
lutions for  revenue  only,"  the  Newark  Neivs  suggests  the  accept- 
ance of  the  responsibility  for  these  "squabbling  neighbors  of 
ours"  in  the  form  applied  in  our  Santo  Domingo  treaty.  There, 
we  are  reminded,  "this  nation  administers  the  custom-house 
and  applies  the  revenue  to  paying  ol¥  Santo  Domingo's  debt  to 
the  foreign  powers;  lacking  reason  for  existence,  revolutions 
don't  occur."  Unfortunately,  adds  The  News,  "this  method  of 
pacification  may  only  be  ap{)licable  when  the  foreign  creditor 
nations  are  on  the  point  of  applying  unpleasant  dunning  to  the 
chronic  bankrupt."  Suggesting  that  the  people  of  both  Haiti 
and  Santo  Domingo  "must  be  tired  of  sporadic  anarchy  as  a 
governmental  typ(\"  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  remarks  that  "perhaps 
if  both  were  to  agree  to  a  United  States  protectorate,  the  l^esi- 
dent  and  Congress  would  consider  the  matter."  But,  altho  this 
would  be  "tlu>  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  Haiti  and 
Santo  Domingo,"  it  would  be  "of  rather  questionable  advantage 
to  a  republic  somewhat  overburdened  already  with  its  colonial 
ucuuisitions." 


NEW  STATES   AND  THE  RECALL  OF 

JUDGES 

THAT  THE  HAPPY  prospect  of  adding  the  forty- 
.seventh  and  forty-eighth  stars  to  the  American  flag  in 
the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as  sovereign 
States  promises  to  be  delayed  by  an  executive  veto  of  the  State- 
hood Bill,  is  regretted  by  a  number  of  writers  in  the  daily  press. 
These  territories  are  the  last  within  the  continental  boundaries 
of  the  United  States;  they  have  long  clamored  for  recognition 
as  States,  and  have  finally  been  voted  in  by  both  branches  of 
Congress;  but  President  Taft,  scenting  trouble  for  the  judiciary, 
can  not  become  reconciled  to  the  clause  in  the  Arizona  constitu- 
tion providing  for  the  recall  of  judges,  and  it  is  asserted  that  he 
will  send  a  special  message  to  Congress  along  \\ith  his  veto  of 
the  bill.  This  action,  it  is  pointed  out,  will  give  the  FVesident 
an  opportunity  to  defend  the  bench  against  influences  which  he 
thinks  are  conspiring  to  disturb  its  equilibrium.  Among  these 
is  a  bill  by  Senator  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  for  the  recall  of 
United  States  Supreme  Court  judges  by  Congress,  and  a  grow- 
ing distrust  of  the  judiciary  by  many  people  of  the  country. 
Senator  Owen  goes  into  his  subject  "at  great  length  and  \sith 
studied  solemnity,"  observes  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times 
(Rep.),  "being  persuaded  that  the  courts  are  the  bulwark  of 
special  privilege  and  out  of  sympathy  with  the  people."  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  declares  that  while  the  bill  does 
not  call  for  serious  consideration,  it  is  distinctly  worth  attention 
"as  a  sign  of  the  times." 

Because  of  the  important  issue  involved,  the  editors  see  ahead 
au  interesting  situation  in  the  promised  attempt  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats and  Progressive  Republicans  to  pass  the  Statehood  Bill 
over  the  President's  veto;  but  the  Avatchfid  Washington  cor- 
respond(Mit  of  the  Republican  New  York  Trihunt  again  wields 
his  pen  for  the  Administration  by  declaring  that  "there  is  no 
such  possibility  in  the  Upper  House,  where  many  of  those 
Senators  who  voted  for  the  bill  will  sympathize  with  the  attitude 
of  the  President." 

The  conditions  under  which  the  new  States  Avill  eventually 
be  admitted  are  explained  in  substantially  the  following  manner 
in  a  number  of  editorials  and  Washington  dispatches:  Under 
the  Enabling  Act  of  June  20.  1010.  both  New  Me.xica  and 
Arizona  adopted  State  constitutions  that   in  certain  provisions 
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aroused  hostile  criticism  in  Washington.  New  Mexico  made 
its  constitution  extremely  difficult  to  amend.  Arizona  provided 
for  the  recall  of  all  public  officers  in  the  State,  including  judges. 
In  the  Statehood  Bill  now  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate,  it 
is  required  that  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  shall  each  again  vote 
separately  upon  the  constitutional  provisions  to  which  objection 
has  been  made.  The  people  of  the  territories  are  thus  enabled 
to  decide  upon  these  amendments  directly  and  apart  from 
other  issues.  "The  weak  point  in  this  plan,"  as  seen  by  the 
New  York  WoHH  (Dem.)  is  "that  if  either  of  the  territories 
votes  to  reject  the  constitutional  amendment  proposed  by  Con- 
gress it  will  still  be  admitted  to  Statehood,  with  all  the  faults 
of  its  original  constitution  unchanged.  As  a  State,  Arizona 
would  then  retain  the  recall  of  the  judiciary  and  New  Mexico 
its  partizan  constitution." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  the  vote 
of  fifty-three  to  eighteen,  many  of  the  Senators  desiring  that  the 
people  of  Arizona  should  be  allowed  to  decide  the  question. 
One  of  these  was  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  who  cast  his  vote  for 
the  measure  after  having  risen  the  day  before  in  a  defense  of  the 
judiciary.     Senator  Borah  is  quoted  as  ha\'ing  said: 

"We  sometimes  argue  that  the  first  principle  of  Democratic 
or  Republican  government  is  that  the  majority  shall  rule.  That 
is  true  in  making  laws  and  determining  policies,  but  it  has  no 
place  in  and  will  destroy  Republican  government  if  applied  to 
the  courts  or  to  controversies  to  be  determined  under  the  law. 
There  all  men  are  equal.  ...  If  our  courts  are  taught  to  listen 
trained  by  this  subtle  process  of  the  years,  to  barken  to  the 
voice  of  the  majority,  to  whom  will  the  minority  appeal  for 
relief?  If  the  voice  of  the  majority  controls,  if  this  principle 
finally  comes  to  be  recognized  in  the  timidity  of  judges,  to  what 
power  in  oiu*  Government  will  the  isolated,  the  unfortunate, 
the  humble,  and  the  poor  go  for  relief?  Where  will  those  without 
prestige,  without  wealth  or  social  rank  go  for  protection?" 

The  Washington  correspondents  reported  that  the  entire 
Democratic  strength  against  the  bill  consisted  of  Senator 
Bailey,  of  Texas,  and  Senator  O'Gorman,  of  New  York,  and 
they  quoted  the  latter  as  saying  that  the  move  was  "a  most 
destructivfe  and  revolutionary  assault  on  the  stability  of  our 
Government,"  and  that  "it  would  enthrone  tumult,  lawlessness, 
and-  anarchy."  The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.) 
incorporates  this  sentiment  in  an  editorial  which  leads  off  as 
follows: 


' '  By  refusing  to  exclude  the  provision  for  the  recall  of  judges 
from  the  constitution  for  the  projected  State  of  Arizona,  the 
United  States  Senate  has  made  a  further  surrender  to  the  forces 
of  unreasoning  radicalism,  and  affirmed  a  principle  which  is 
abhorrent  to  the  whole  spirit  of  our  institutions." 

A  number  of  Insurgent  Senators  argued  strongly  for  the 
Statehood  Bill,  and  the  principle  that  "if  the  people  of  Arizona 
or  any  other  State  are  competent  to  elect  their  judges  and  can 
be  trusted  to  act  fairly  and  honestly  in  the  election,  they  can 
also  be  trusted  in  the  exercise  of  the  recall  power,"  was  pro- 
pounded by  Senator  Bourne  (Rep.)  of  Oregon,  in  a  \Tgorous 
defense  of  the  recall  provision.     Senator  Bourne  continued: 

"Men  who  profess  opposition  to  the  recall  as  applied  to  the 
judiciary  for  fear  judges  will  be  improperly  influenced  by  public 
opinion  do  not  realize  that  they  are  offering  a  greater  insult  to 
the  judiciary  than  the  advocates  of  recall  could  possibly  offer. 
Advocates  of  the  recall  have  confidence  in  the  judiciary  in 
general;  but  they  recognize  the  fact,  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ence, that  human  frailty  exists  in  judges  as  in  other  men. 

"To  assert  that  judges  are  above  corruption  or  improper 
prejudice  and  that  they  are  always  efficient  public  servants  is 
too  absurd  for  serious  consideration.  .  .  .  Can  it  be  asserted 
that  the  boy  who  studied  law  and  found  such  political  favor 
in  the  eyes  of  the  political  boss  as  to  secure  a  nomination  for 
the  bench  is  superior  in  either  efficiency  or  honesty  to  his  brother 
who  entered  business  and  was  slated  by  the  same  boss  for  a 
position  in  the  executive  or  legislative  branch  of  the  government? 
.  .  .  There  hangs  no  halo  of  sanctity  around  the  head  of  the 
judiciary,  except  as  unthinking  men  concede  a  sacredness  which 
the  legal  profession  has  assumed  for  occupants  of  the  bench." 

That  the  vote  probably  "reflects  the  .sentiment  of  the 
country  on  a  question  of  this  kind,"  and  that,  after  all,  it  is 
"Arizona's  business,"  is  the  belief  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  the  New  York  American  (Ind.)  gives  expression  to  a 
similar  idea  as  follows : 

' '  The  President  has  already  had  abundant  o<!casion  to  express 
his  strong  convictions  on  the  recall  of  the  judiciary,  and  the 
integrity  of  his  position  is  too  well  understood  and  too  fully 
established  to  require  at  this  time  from  him  that  radical  extreme 
which  would  deny  to  two  American  States  the  life  which  is  now 
offered  them  because  one  of  these  States  has  voted  into  its 
constitution  a  policy  which  the  President  does  not  approve. 

' '  The  President  is  too  wise  and  too  well  informed  not  to  know 
that  the  general  sentiment  of  the  country  is  disposed  to  concede 
to  Arizona  the  State  right  to  adopt  its  own  Constitution,  and  to 
abide  the  consequences,  if  it  so  elects." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Seems  to  have  been  the  T.  R.  &  I.  deal. — New  York  American. 

After  listening  to  George  W.  Perkins  it  appears  that  the  corporations 
discovered  America,  fought  the  Revolutionary  War,  signed  the  Constitu- 
tion, freed  the  slaves,  and  defeated  free  silver. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Rockefeller  admits  that  his  for- 
tune has  driven  peace  from  his  heart. 
Thoughtless  admission  to  make  just  after 
his  declaration  that  his  fortune  is  due  to 
his  wife. — Los  Angeles  Tribune. 

The  announcement  from  Teneriffe 
that  the  Germans  have  established  a 
"landing-stage  and  a  beer-house"  at 
Agadir  inclines  to  a  belief  that  the  Kaiser 
looks  upon  the  settlement  as  permanent. 
— iVeu;  York  World. 

Louis  R.  Glavis  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  California's  new  Conserva- 
tion Commission,  which  probably  waived 
in  his  favor  the  customary  request  for 
references  from  iiis  former  employers, 
Messrs.  Taft  and  Ballinger. — New  Or- 
leans Times-Democrat. 

Vedrine,  the  aeronaut,  flew  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris  the  other  day  rather  than 
crate  and  ship  his  machine  by  the  rail- 
and-water  route.  Possibly  liis  example 
will  suggest  to  American  shippers  a  new- 
means  of  secm"ing  relief  from  excessive 
raU-and-water  rates  in  this  country. — 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


CopyrighWd  by  the  N«w  York  **  Times  *'  Company. 
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— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 


We  do  not  note  summer  boarders  on  that  farmers'  free  list. —  Washington 
Post. 

Hts  enemies   are   given   to  understand  that   we  don't  care   to  shake 
Dr.^Wiley  after  using. — Detroit  Times. 

Hoke  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick. 
—Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned 
man  who  used  to  be  known  as  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon? — Toledo  Blade. 

The  White  House  stables  are  being 
torn  down.  Another  underhanded  at- 
tempt to  discourage  the  Democratic 
donkey. — Cleveland  Leader. 

WooDROw  Wilson  says  liquor  has  np 
place  in  politics.  Evidently  the  Gov- 
ernor never  took  charge  of  a  campaign 
in  a  downtown  precinct. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

That  Illinois  legislator  who  confesses 
receiving  a  bribe  says  he  took  it  "for  the 
public  good,"  but  does  not  deny  that  he 
banked  it  for  his  private  benefit. — Boston 
Transcript. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has 
sent  an  exhibit  of  400  teeth  to  Rome. 
Somebody  should  wise  up  Penn  that 
since  Mr.  Taft  slipt  this  arbitration 
pact  over  we  are  not  showing  our  teeth 
abroad. —  Washington  Post. 


ENGLISH  COMMENT  ON   AMERICAN- 
CANADIAN   RECIPROCITY 

THE  SIGNING  of  the  Reciprocity  Bill  by  President 
Taft  has  not  called  forth  much  notice  in  England, 
excepting  as  a  piece  of  news.  But  the  very  silence 
with  which  the  news  is  received  by  many  papers  of  both  parties 
is  significant.  The  agreement  is  almost  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
convention  between  two  foreign  European  countries.  Those 
who  do  editorially  comment  upon  it  take  parti<'ular  pains  to 
commend  Mr.  Taft's  i)atience,  skill,  and  diplomatic  manage- 
ment. But  they  are  iiKilined  to  regard  the  business  as  beyond 
the  criticism  or  intervention  by  the  home  government,  and 
now  that  the  matter  is  a  fail  accompli,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  they  neither  murmur  nor  utter  any  enthu- 
siastic congratulations.  Thus  The  Tabhd  (Loudon)  merely 
observes  that  "the  success  of  the  supporters  of  the  measure  is 
a  great  personal  triumph  for  Mr.  Taft,  who  has  worked  for  it 
enthusiastically  from  the  beginning."  The  Manchester  Guardian 
also  approvingly  remarks: 

"Mr.  Taft  has  signed  the  Reciprocity  Act  at  Washington 
amid  considerable  enthusiasm.  One  account  states  that  he 
passed  his  pen  over  his  signature  a  second  time,  wearing  his 
broadest  smile,  for  the  benefit  of  the  press  photographers,  and 
that  on  his  desk  there  was  a  pile  of  letters  and  telegrams  a  foot 
high,  congratulating  him  on  his  achievement.  Certainly  the 
dogged  way  in  which  he  has 
forced  through  the  Senate  a  bill 
for  which  it  did  not  care,  but 
which  was  eagerly  demanded  by 
the  country,  has  put  him  in  a  ) 
stronger  position  than  at  any 
time  during  his  presidency, 
while  the  purely  obstructionist 
methods  of  some  of  the  insur- 
gents have  only  resulted  in  dis- 
crediting them.  In  Canada  the 
prospects  of  the  measure  are 
not  less  good,  tho  it  is  clear  that 
an  appeal  to  the  country  will 
have  to  be  made  in  order  to 
pass  it." 


The  Nation  (London)  looks 
upon  the  passing  of  the  bill  as 
dealing  a  deadly  blow  to  Protec- 
tion in  the  United  States,  and  thinks  that  Canada  has  been 
forced  to  entertain  such  a  measure  through  the  indifference  and 
delay  of  the  British  government,  and  proceeds: 


LOYALTY.     LIMITED. 

Mr.  Jingo  (the  eminent  and  patriotic  Canadian  financier^ 
— "  Don't  you  l<naw  it 's  troa.sonablo  and  di.sloyal  for  you  common 
farmer  fellows  to  talk  of  selling  your  produce  to  tills  gentleman? 
Go  away.  I'm  engaged  in  arranging  with  him  to  supply  money 
fo  move  his  crops!  •  —Toronto  G/oftf. 


BDITORIAL   COLUMN   TEARS   VER8UH    NKWrt    f'OLrMK    SMILES. 

Mr.  BrLL — "Why  are  you  weeping  .so  .sorely,  my  little 
man?" 

The  Newsboy  (between  sobs) — "  B-b-because  this  R-r-reci- 
procity  b-business  is  going  to  scare  B-British  c-c-capital  away 
from  C-O-Canada — boo-hoo!" 

[The  Toronto  News  publishes  a  statement,  on  the  authority 
of  an  English  financier,  that  British  capital  coming  into 
Canada   this   year   will    probably  reach  the  half-billion  mark.] 

— Toronto  Globe. 

■  It  is  the  first  important  breach  made  in  the  high-tariff  wall 
of  the  United  States,  behind  which  trusts  and  monopolies 
have  grown  and  flourished  at  the  expense  of  the  people  ever 

since  the  great  Civil  War  be- 
tween North  and  South.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  big  achievement,  a  per- 
sonal triumph  for  Mr.  Taft,  who 
has  worked  for  it  with  great 
skill,  courtesy,  and  good  temper." 

The  attitude  of  aloofness,  im- 
partiality, and  acquiescence 
taken  by  the  whole  British  press 
is  well  illustrated  in  The  Spec- 
tator (London,  Unioni-st  and  Free 
Trade).  Commenting  upon  the 
words  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Con- 
servative leader,  who  spoke  of 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  as  "an 
imperial  disaster,"  this  powerful 
organ  remarks: 

''Let  us  now  tiirn  to  the  political  side  of  the  question  and 
understand  quite  clearly  why  Great  Britain,  .so  far  from  consent- 
ing to  a  disaster  in  approving  of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement, 
would  be  courting  'imperial  disaster'  if  she  did  anything  what- 
ever to  prevent  the  measure  from  becoming  law.  The  great 
political  consideration,  which,  indeed,  embraces  all  the  others, 
is  that  it  is  never  to  the  advantage  of  the  Mother  Country  to 
make  any  of  her  Dominions  feel  poorer.  We  are  not  even 
assuming  that  if  the  Reciprocity  proposal  failed  Canada  would 
be  poorer  than  she  otherwise  might  have  been.  It  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  to  know  that  if  by  any  urgent  advice  or  inter- 
vention from  Great  Britain,  Canada  were  restrained  from 
making  her  bargain  with  the  LTnited  States,  there  would  be  a 
large  mass  of  opinion  in  Canada  which  would  be  resentful.  It 
would  be  said  that  Great  Britain  had  followed  her  old  mistaken 
course  of  not  recognizing  that  her  colonies  had  grown  up.  and 
were  free  communities,  fit  and  able  U^  choose  their  own  path 
in  the  world." 

The  English  pubUe  and  the  English  Government  must  under- 
stand, this  writer  continues,  that  the  Treaty  has  been  signed 
by  the  President  as  between  two  responsible  governments. 
To  quote  further: 

"The  desire  to  make  Canada  permanently  a  tied  hou.se  comes 
from  the  delusion  that  two  countries  can  not  be  prosperous  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  childish  to  say  to  Canadians  that  if  they 
and  .\mericans  both  become  richer  through  new  opportunities 


SHALL     WE     ACCEPT    THE     KITTEN*     AS     A     HOUSEHOLD     PET.' 

— Toronto  News. 
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Germ.\n  Civii.iz.\tio.n-  Inv.^dino  Afbica — Tourists,  preachers,  barmaids,  police,  and  beer.  partition  of  morocco. 

Pasguino  (Turin),  Each  piece  is  claimed  by  two  powers. 

•  — Kikcriki  (Vienna). 

ALL   WANT   AGADIR,    BUT    GERMANY'S    GOT  THERE    FIRST. 


of  trading  witli  each  other,  Canada  will  be  guilty  of  a  disloyal 
act  to  Great  Britain.  Of  course  we  know  that  Tariff  Reformers 
here  do  not  say  that  directly;  they  put  the  blame  on  British 
governments.  But  there  is  no  escaping  the  simple  fact  that, 
after  all,  the  proposed  Reciprocity  Agreement  is  an  instrument 
between  the  responsible  governments  of  Washington  and  Ottawa. 
Along  the  three  thousand  miles  of  frontier  between  C'anada  and 
the  United  States  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a  Chinese  wall. 
The  reciprocal  pressure  of  human  convenience  and  human  wants 
between  two  peoples  speaking  the  same  language  would  require 
the  removal  of  the  wall  sooner  or  later." 

The  very  position  on  the  map  of  Canada  makes  such  a  treaty 
natural  and  it  would  be  foolish  injustice  for  England  to  interfere. 
Hence  we  read: 

"If  Canadians  yield  to  the  mighty  and  potent  facts  of  geog- 
raphy and  say  that  the  wall  shall  go  sooner,  rather  than  later, 
we  have  no  right  whatever  to  say  them  nay." 


ECONOMIC   ASPECT  OF   THE   MOROCCO 

QUESTION 

ECONOMIC  and  commercial  considerations  are  becoming 
more  and  more  prominent  in  theories  of  national  ex- 
pansion by  the  several  Powers.  No  government  or 
ruler  thinks  of  trying  to  conquer  a  continent  in  order  to  parcel 
it  off  among  his  own  kings,  as  Napoleon  attempted.  The 
open  door,  railroad  communication,  treaties  of  commerce  are 
the  watchwords  of  peaceful  conquest.  Hence  the  world  was 
surprized  when  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  who  has  been  styled  "the 
little  fiery  Welsh  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,"  while  present 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's  annual  banquet  to  the  bankers,  made 
what  the  London  Economist  styles  "a  curious  and  singularly 
unfortunate  excursion  into  the  domain  of  foreign  politics," 
with  which  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Speaking  of  German, 
Spanish,  and  French  alleged  monopoly  of  the  discussion  about 
rights  in  Morocco,  he  remarked: 

"We  can  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  excluded  from  the  interna- 
tional Cabinet  where  our  interests  are  vitally  affected.  We  must 
at  all  hazard  maintain  our  place  and  prestige  among  the  Great 
Powers.  Peace  at  any  price  would  be  a  humiliation  intolerable 
to  a  great  country  like  ours  to  endure." 

The  Economist  proceeds  to  give  facts  and  figures  to  prove  that 
England  need  not  be  afraid  of  Germany  in  Morocco.  A  much 
more   dangerous   rival   is    Prance.     England   and   France   have 


the  greatest   interest  in   the   export   and  import   trade   of   the 
Sherifian  Empire.     Thus  we  read: 

"As  it  is  high  time  that  something  should  be  done  toward  a 
solution  of  the  very  disagreeable  problems  now  troubling 
Europe  in  Albania  and  Morocco,  we  would  ask  our  readers  to 
consider  for  themselves  the  true  basis  of  a  sound  foreign  policy. 
And  in  view  of  past  failures  we  would  emphasize  the  supreme 
necessity  for  a  fresh  outlook  upon  our  system  and  a  recon- 
struction of  it  in  the  light  of  British  interests.  We  are  by  no 
means  saying  that  sentiment  should  be  excluded  from  British 
diplomacy.  He  would  be  a  poor  and  faint-hearted  statesman 
who  did  not  desire  to  succor  liberty,  to  foster  civilization,  to 
mitigate  suffering,  to  destroy  slavery,  in  parts  of  the  world  over 
which  Great  Britain  has  no  direct  or  immediate  control.  That 
is  the  legitimate  work  of  diplomacy.  ...  To  hint  at  war,  to 
talk  of  war,  wdth  another  Great  Power  as  if  it  were  a  possible 
solution  of  any  difficulty,  or  a  possible  removal  of  any  em- 
barrassment, or  a  possible  means  of  enlarging  our  influence 
for  good,  or  of  causing  our  commerce  to  expand,  is  worse  than 
non.sensical.  But  for  the  benefit  of  those  ignorant  and  un- 
reflecting persons  who  write  as  if  a  sordid  squabble  over  Morocco, 
a  scramble  for  concessions  and  commercial  monopolies,  might 
properly  involve  us  in  a  war  with  Germany,  we  will  very  briefly 
measure  the  advantages  to  be  achieved,  and  contrast  them 
not  with  the  risks  of  defeat,  but  with  the  inevitable  losses  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  to  say  nothing  of  lives." 

He  proceeds,  by  the  following  table,  to  show  that  England 
leads  in  Moroccan  exports,  and  France  in  imports.  Germany  is 
practically  nowhere: 

FOREIGN    TRADE    OF    MOROCCO 


From  or  To 

Imports, 
1909 

Per- 
centage 

Exports, 
1909 

o 
,  tic 

u  (« 

Percentage 

of 
Total  Trade 

United  Kingdom.  .  . 

France 

Oermanv         

£ 

1,404,741 

1,565,291 

224,719 

592,290 

37.1 

41.3 

5.9 

15.7 

,£ 
800,030 
629,818 
339,429 
358,278 

37.6 
29,6 
15.9 
16.9 

37.3 
.37.1 

9.,V 

Other  countries  .... 

16.1 

Total 

3,787,041 

2,127,555 

Unless  England  is  content  to  be  tied  "to  the  apron-strings  of 
F'rance,"  the  British  Government  will  let  Germany  alone  in 
Morocco,  however  little  justifiable  is  the  Kaiser's  movement 
on  Agadir.  Thus  we  read  that  from  the  standpoint  of  "pounds, 
shiUings,  and  pence"  England  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Ger- 
many's occupation  of  the  Moroccan  sand-dunes.  To  quot*^ 
further : 

■"Our  exports  to  Morocco  are  valued  at    £1,404,741,  and  if 
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DR.     W.     E.     BUKCHAKT    DUBOIS, 

Delegate  of  North  American  colored  race. 
Who  boasted  that  he  wa.s  descended  from 
five  generations  of  miilattoes.  which  proved 
the  vitality  of  that  racial  blend. 


LORD    Wi;AKD.\LE, 

President  of  the  Congress.  He  told  his 
hearers  that  the  delegates  represented  fifty 
branches  of  the  human  family. 


DR.     E.\STMAN. 

A  North  American  Indian  who  described  hi« 
race  as  the  most  spiritual  in  the  world. 


PROMINENT    FIGURP]S     IN     THE    RACES    CONGRESS. 


they  continued  at  this  rate  for  twenty  years  they  would  about 
equal  one  year's  exports  to* Germany.  Our  exports  to  Morocco 
are  rather  more  than  half  our  exports  to  Southern  Nigeria, 
rather  less  than  half  our  exports  to  Java,  and  they  somewhat 
exceed  in  value  our  exports  to  the  Philippines.  Nor  has  our 
commerce  anything  to  fear  from  an  extension  of  German  power 
in  Morocco.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  French  commercial  policy 
is  more  exclusive  and  hostile  to  British  merchants  than  is  the 
commercial  policy  of  (Jermany.  From  the  standpoint  of 
British  interests  we  should  have  nothing  to  lose  if  the  Germans 
joined  the  happy  family  of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  who  are 
now  so  peacefully  penetrating  the  half-desert  region  that  lies 
between  the  Atlas  Mountains,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean." 

It  would,  in  fact,  be  inconsistent  for  the  Foreign  Office  at 
London  to  protest  against  Germany  doing  what  France  has 
been  permitted  to  do  at  Fez.  This  illuminating  article  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

"From  all  that  we  hear,  even  the  naval  experts  at  the  Ad- 
miralty see  no  possible  danger  in  the  Germans  establishing  a 
naval  base  at  Agadir,  and  alt  ho  the  Foreign  Office  has,  no 
doubt,  a  right  to  protest,  it  has  a  poor  moral  case  for  resisting 
(Jerman  buccaneering  if  it  has  not  resisted  or  protested  against 
the  buccaneering  expedition  of  the  French  to  Fez.  Besides, 
in  the  commercial  reports  of  our  (consuls  for  which  our  Foreign 
Office  is  responsible  we  can  not  find  any  reference  at  all  to 
Agadir.  We  do  not  say  that  the  sending  of  a  cruiser  to  Agadir 
was  justifiable.  But  if  France  had  scrupulously  observed  the 
Act  of  Algeciras,  Germany  woidd  have  had  no  excuse  for  inter- 
vening. But,  in  any  case,  the  attempt  to  concoct  any  sort  of 
rafius  belli  from  a  British  point  of  view  is  simply  preposterous, 
unless,  indeed,  this  nation  is  to  tie  itself  to  the  apron-strings 
of  France,  with  whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  our  jingoes  were 
not  very  long  ago  anxious  to  go  to  war  over  a  miserable  swamp 
in  P^ashoda." 

This  view  that  there  is  room  in  Western  Africa  for  the  en- 
terprises of  all  the  signatories  to  the  Algeciras  Convention 
is  shared  by  such  Radical  German  papers  as  the  Vo.-aiischc 
Zeitung  (Berlin)  and  the  Freisinnige  Zeitung  (Berlin),  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  Poptdists.  The  ConUnenlal  Correspondence 
(B«Tlin),  speaking  officially,  supports  the  \iew  of  The  EcnnomUl, 
and  declares  that  "the  Government  has  no  warlike  objects 
in  view  in  Morocco,"  and  wishes  merely  to  arrive  at  some 
rational  and  practical  arrangement,  "so  that  peace  with  honor 
will  be  preserved  by  all  the  parties  concerned."— Tra7idalions 
made  for  The  Liter.\hv  DuiEsT. 


THE   UNIVERSAL   RACES   CONGRESS 
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THERE'S  NOTHING  like  leather,"  said  the  tanner, 
when  they  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  best  materia^ 
for  strengthening  the  outside  fortifications  of  the  city. 
Every  trade  believes  in  itself,  and  it  woidd  appear  that  every 
branch  of  the  human  race  looks  upon  itself  as  the  noblest,  or 
among  the  noblest  race — whether  black,  yeUow,  or  white. 
Such  is  the  impression  derived  from  reading  in  the  London 
papers  the  account  of  the  Universal  Races  Congress  in  the 
British  metropolis. 

The  Universal  Races  Congress,  which  recentlj'  met  in  London, 
has  for  its  avowed  object  "to  discuss  in  the  light  of  science  and 
the  modern  conscience  the  general  relations  subsisting  between 
so-called  colored  peoples,  v\ith  a  view  to  encouraging  between 
them  a  fuller  understanding,  the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  a 
heartier  cooperation."  All  the  great  races  took  part  in  this 
discussion — Hindus,  Maoris.  North  American  and  African  ne- 
groes, etc.  Lord  Weardale,  who  presided  over  the  meeting 
at  the  University  of  London,  said  that  members  of  fifty  different 
races  or  branches  of  the  great  human  family  were  present. 
One  of  the  most  eloquent  and  applauded  speeches  was  that 
made  by  Dr.  W.  Vj.  W.  DuBois.  of  Atlanta  University,  who 
described  himself  as  a  descendant  of  five  generations  of  mulattoe.s. 
He  said  in  substance: 

"The  anthropologists  who  had  contril)Uted  to  the  Cougre*>s 
papers  had  been  charged  with  shirking  the  problem  of  ra«e. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  had  accorded  it  ftdl  and  candid  treatment, 
and  their  conclusions  as  to  the  capacity  of  e\  ery  race  to  achieve 
advancement  were  such  as  he  himself  would  never  have  dared 
to  state.  It  was  the  modern  world  which  had  discovered  or 
created  the  problem  of  color.  The  task  now  confronting  the 
L'nited  States  was  but  a  foreshadowing  of  what  was  about 
to  happen  to  the  whole  world.  The  earth  was  continual]> 
shrinking,  and  the  white  races  would  be  required  to  live  in  con- 
tact with  human  beings  of  every  kind.  What  were  they  going 
to  do?  If  they  chose  to  say  that  existence  alongside  the  Chine.-ie. 
the  Japanese,  or  the  black  folk  was  intolerable,  they  would  have 
to  crush  the  whole  of  colored  humanity.  "If  the  races  of  the 
world  are  unequal,  you  will  not  have  to  attend  to  it;  they  will 
attend  to  it  themselves.'" 

Speaking  of  the  white  prejudice  against  colored  races,  Mr. 
Gayatilake.  of  Ceylon,  blamed  the  missionaries,  and  cau.sed 
much   laughter  and   applaust-   by   his   bitter   indictment   of  the 
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famous  hymn,  "From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains."  He  said 
of  the  foreign  teachers  of  Christianity: 

They  did  not  at  all  understand  the  people  and  the  religions 
against  which  they  taught.  They  would  all  remember  that 
hymn  which  spoke  of  Ceylon  as  the  place 

Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile: 

Every  person  who  knew  anything  of  C'eylon  knew  that  to  be  a 
gross  libel.  It  might  be  said  that  Bishop  Heber  wrote  that  a 
century  or  more  ago,  and  that  thought  and  knowledge  had 
changed  since  then.  But  the  hymn  was  still  to  be  found  in 
the  hj'mn-books,  and  was  still  the  missionaries'  war-song. 

From  Cape  Colony  came  the  delegate  Dr.  Rubassano,  the 
first  black  member  of  a  South  African  Parliament.  He  said  that 
to  talk  of  a  "black  peril"  was  absurd.  To  summarize  his 
remarks : 

Everj^  European  who  had  been  in  South  Africa  twenty 
years  would  be  insulted  if  he  were  told  he  did  not  understand 
the  negro  race,  and  if  he  had  been  there  six  months  he  thought 
he  knew  all  about  it.  Dealing  with  what  was  called  the  'black 
peril,'  he  declared  that  it  was  non-existent  except  among  the 
submerged  tenth.  If  there  was  a  black  peril  there  was  also  a 
white  peril,  and  he  quoted  from  a  Johannesburg  paper  a  report 
of  the  remarks  of  a  judge  who  condemned  a  prominent  South 
African  for  his  conduct  toward  a  black  woman,  which  he  re- 
gretted could  not  be  called  criminal.  The  conduct  this  man 
had  indulged  in,  said  the  judge,  was  the  sort  of  conduct  which 
induced  the  black  peril  and  caused  the  black  man  to  retaliate. 

There  was  a  tone  of  racial  egotism  and  exultation  to  be  no- 
ticed in  many  of  the  speeches.  For  instance,  Dr.  Eastman,  a 
North  American  Indian,  described  his  race  as  the  most  spiritual 
in  the  world.  That  they  had  not  made  material  progress 
was  not  to  say  that  they  did  not  think. 

Scalping  did  not  originate  with  the  Indian,  as  he  explained, 
and  contrasting  the  "sublime  philosophy"  of  the  Indian,  which 
"  he  had  lived  up  to,"  he  said:  "The  white  man  was  false  from 
top  to  toe — hair,  teeth,  and  other  things."     To  quote  further: 

"Scalping  was  not  an  American  Indian  practise  at  all.  It 
was  not  introduced  until  the  European  came  and  settled  in 
America  and  put  it  on  a  commercial  basis.  Every  one  could 
trust  the  Indian  until  he  was  given  whisky  and  guns." 

The  Rev.  Hoaric  Parati,  as  representing  the  Maori  race, 
excited  some  incredulous  laughter  when  he  claimed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  only  race  in  the  British  Empire  who  had  never 
been  conquered  by  the  British  occupiers  of  their  country. 

According  to  the  London  Standard,  the  most  judicious  and 
judicial  statement  made  at  the  Congress  was  that  of  Dr.  Felix 
von  Luschan,  who  believes  in  the  clashing  and  competition 
of  races.  He  is  Professor  of  Anthropology  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

"The  brotherhood  of  man  is  a  good  thing,  but  the  struggle 
for  life  is  a  far  better  one.  Athens  would  never  have  become 
what  it  was  without  Sparta,  and  national  jealousies  and  dif- 
ferences, and  even  the  most  cruel  wars  have  ever  been  the  real 
causes  of  progress  and  mental  freedom.  As  long  as  man  is 
not  born  with  wings,  like  the  angels,  he  will  remain  subject  to 
the  eternal  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  he  will  always  have 
to  struggle  for  life  and  existence.  No  Hague  Conferences,  no 
international  tribunals,  no  international  papers  and  peace 
societies,  and  no  Esperanto  Avill  ever  be  able  to  abolish  war." 

The  London  Standard  thinks  that  the  discussions  of  the 
Congress  should  be  greeted  "with  cautious  commendation." 
Race  distinctions  can  not  be  obliterated  by  sentimental  aspira- 
tions or  enthusiastic  congresses.     To  quote  further: 

"Assemblies  such  as  the  present  soon  reach  the  limit  of  their 
usefulness.  A  wave  of  humanitarian  sentiment  may  induce 
speakers  to  attempt  to  obliterate  the  facts  which  it  is  their 
proper  businovss  to  discuss.  For,  after  all,  race  distinctions  are 
real  enough,  and  have  not  been  invented  by  fire-breathing 
politicians." 


WHY  JAPAN   DOES  NOT  WANT  A  WAR 

THE  JAPANESE  belief  that  an  Ameri(;an-Japanese  war 
is  an  impossibility  seems  to  be  based  as  much  upon  the 
assumption  that  we  have  not  sufficient  interests  in  the 
Far  East  to  justify-  a  war  for  their  protection  as  upon  the  con- 
sciousness that  Japan's  prowess  and  economic  resources  are 
too  hmited  to  enable  her  to  carry  war  into  a  country  almost 
six  thou.sand  miles  distant.  Considering  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Japan's  financial  strength.  Mayor  Ozaki  of 
Tokyo,  in  a  current  issue  of  the  Shin-koron,  a  Tokyo  monthly, 
sounds  a  warning  to  those  of  his  countrymen  who  are  inclined 
to  think  that  a  collision  between  Japan  and  America  is  in- 
evitable. Mr.  Ozaki,  while  believing  that  Japan  must  see  to 
it  that  the  rights  of  100,000  Japanese  now  resident  in  America 
are  fully  protected,  nevertheless  asserts  that  the  protection 
of  such  rights  must  under  no  circumstance  entail  an  armed 
conflict  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  60,000.000  people  at 
home.  As  Mayor  Ozaki  emphaticall.A'  puts  it:  "Japan,  by 
waging  war  against  America,  will  have  nothing  to  gain,  but 
everything  to  lose."     To  quote  further: 

"In  the  event  of  our  relations  wdth  the. United  States  being 
strained,  both  the  nations  will  bend  all  their  energies  to  the 
augmentation  of  their  respective  na\'ies.  The  comparison  of 
our  financial  strength  with  that  of  America  at  once  puts  us 
out  of  the  race.  The  United  States  can  readily  expend  $50,000- 
000  annually  for  the  expansion  of  its  navy,  while  we  are  almost 
groaning  under  the  burden  entailed  by  the  expenditure  of  the 
paltry  sum  of  .$40,000,000  which  is  to  be  defrayed,  mind  you, 
not  in  one  year  but  in  five  years.  Moreover,  strategical  diffi- 
<'ulties  which  confront  us  are  almost  insurmountable.  Hawaii 
is  3,445  miles  away  from  us,  and  from  Hawaii  to  San  Francisco 
the  distance  is  2,288  miles.  How  are  we  to  send  large  forces 
of  army  across  this  vast  expanse  of  water?  During  both  the 
war  with  China  and  the  war  with  Russia  we  had  a  complete 
control  of  the  seas  over  which  our  armies  and  provisions  and 
ammunitions  had  to  be  transported.  And  yet  the  problem 
of  transportation  proved  to  be  the  most  difficult  for  us  to  solve. 
If  our  experiences  in  these  two  wars  teach  us  anything,  they 
teach  that  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  for  us  to  invade  any  countrj' 
which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific.  We  may  presume,, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  it  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  land  an 
army  at  a  point  on  the  Pacific  seaboard  of  America,  but  then 
what  can  we  do  after  that?  The  landing  of  an  army  on  Ameri- 
(!an  shores  is  merely  the  beginning  of  a  war,  which,  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  can  be  protracted  indefinitelj\  We 
shall  have  become  a  bankrupt  before  we  are  able  to  solidify  our 
foothold  in  the  land  of  our  enemy.  In  the  war  with  Russia 
we  enjoyed  the  moral  and  material  support  of  some  of  the 
wealthiest  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  but  in  the  case  of  an 
American-Japanese  war  all  the  sympathies  of  the  Western  world 
will  be  alienated  from  us.  Even  our  firm  ally.  Great  Britain, 
will  give  us  a  cold  shoulder,  for  there  is  an  enormous  sum  of 
British  capital  invested  in  America." 

The  economic  disaster  which  is  certain  to  befall  Japan  in  the 
event  of  an  American-Japanese  war,  is  clearly  set  forth  by  a 
writer  in  the  Shin  Nippon,  another  Tokyo  monthly,  which  says: 

"In  1909  our  total  exports  amounted  to  $206,100,000,  of 
which  $92,100,000  was  for  the  United  States.  These  figures 
are  in  themselves  a  strong  argument  against  Japan  termina- 
ting amicable  relations  with  America;  but  when  we  analyze 
them  more  closely,  it  becomes  evident  that  an  American- 
Japanese  war  is  the  wildest  dream  that  we  can  ever  dream. 
Silk  and  tea  are  our  most  important  articles  of  export,  and  of 
all  foreign  nations  trading  with  us  America  is  the  most  liberal 
purchaser  of  these  two  commodities.  In  1909  almost  90  per 
cent,  of  silk  and  tea  exported  went  to  the  United  States." 

The  effects  which  are  likely  to  issue  from  the  suspension  of 
these  princii)al  industries  of  Japan  are,  to  this  writer,  too  hor- 
rible to  think  of.  So  he  counsels  his  countrymen  to  close  their 
ears  to  the  alarmist  notes  spasmodically  sounded  on  both  sides 
of  the  Pacific,  and  urges  them  to  employ  all  their  energies  to 
enrich  and  strengthen  their  country  by  pursuing  the  arts  of 
peace. —  Translations  made  for  The    Literary    Dicjest. 


BUILDING  FLAT  ON   THE   GROUND 

r"| — VllE    WALlvS   of  .Jericho   1(^11   flat  al    the   sound    of   tlit- 

I       trumpet.      Precisely     I  lie    opposite     effect     is     eontem- 

-*-      plated    by   a   schem(    of    l)uilding   carried    oul    recently 

with    success,   as   shown    in   our   illustrations.     These   and   the 

accompanying   text,   both   from    The   ScienHJir   American    (^Xew 


interlock  are  poured,  and  we  have  a  complete,  monolithic,  well- 
finished  structure.  Floors  and  roof  of  concrete  or  of  any  con- 
struction desired  are  put  in  yjlace  in  the  same  way  as  in  an\ 
other  building. 

"Xo   forms  are   used   whatsoever   in   this   wall  con.struction. 

except   the  wooden  jack   platform,   which   is   never  destroyed. 

but  is  used  over  and  over  again.     An  air  space  can  be  made 

(turely  by  filling  in  with  loose  sand,  which  is  rodded  out  when 

the  concrete  sets  and   the    wall    is    partially 

rai.sed.     The    reenforcement    is    placed   both 

horizontally  and   vertically  exactly  where  it 

belongs  in  both  inner  and  outer  wall.     It  is 

possible    to    use   rods,    fabric,    or   any   other 

kind  of  reenforcement   without   the   .slightest 

difficult  V." 


IliustraliouH  with  tliis  article  are  from  *•  Tiie  Scieiilific  Amerii-an,"  \-vv  YorJi. 

THIS    CHURCH     WAS    BUILT    IN    SECTIONS    FLAT    ON    THE    GROUND. 


York,  July  29),  illus- 
trate how  a  reen- 
f oreed-concrete  wall . 
built  or  cast  while 
lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  may  be  raised 
into  place.  Altho  the 
size  of  wall  that  eould 
.be  constructed  and 
raised  as  a  whole  in 
this  way  is  probably 
limited,  the  scheme 
may  yet  be  used  with 
buildings  of  consid- 
erable dimensions,  as 
the  pictures  indicate. 
We  read: 


"  The    ac(^ompany- 
ing  illustrations  show 

a  method  of  a  new  system  of  reenforced-concrete 
building  construction,  in  which  the  church  walls 
are  erectetl  by  means  of  raising-jacks. 

"On  the  foundation  wall,  and  on  piles  inside  of 
the  building-lot  are  set  a  series  of  jacks  made  of 
steel.  These  jacks  consist  of  a  supporting-car- 
riage, a  pivoted  walking-b(>am.  and  a  collapsible 
screw  driven  by  a  worm  gear  and  worm.  A  j)Iat- 
form  is  laid  on  the  jacks  and  on  this  platform  are 
set  in  their  propcT  relati\-e  positions  all  door- 
frames, window-franu>s,  and  other  op(>nings.  The 
concrete  is  poured  around  the  opening  thus  estab- 
lished. The  r(>enforcemeiit  is  (>asily  and  i)roi)erly 
placed  horizontally  and  vertically,  because  the 
wall  resembles  a  great  drafting-board,  and  is  \-ery 
readily  'laid  out.'  The  en1ir(>  wall  is  poured  at 
once,  which  can  be  done  in  a  single  day,  ev(>n  tlio 
the  wall  be  200  f(>et  long  and  three  stories  high. 
After  the  wall  is  finished,  it  is  all()W(>d  to  set  for 
forty-eight  hours;  then  a  small  gasoline  engine  or 
electric  motor  is  connected  with  the  dri\  ing-shaft. 
and  the  wall  rises  from  the  inside  slowly  and 
quietly  to  its  permanent  vertical  position. 

"When  all  the  walls  are  in  place  the  corners 
where  reenforeenunts  from  either  wall  project  and 


LIFTING     A     WALL    IN     PLACE    BY     MEAN.S    <JV    JACKS. 


SHALL   WE  EAT   FRUIT? 

IT  HAS  BEEN  supposed  that  apes,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  live  largely  on  fruit,  and 
this  is  the  basis  for  a  belief  that  in 
adopting  a  fruit  diet,  man  would  be  ordy  re- 
verting to  the  habits  of  an  ape-like  ancestor. 
A  French  physician.  Dr.  Marcel  Labbe,  how- 
ever, reports  a  case  where  a  young  ape  in 
captivity  languished  on  fruit  alone,  and  re- 
turned to  health  when  allowed  to  pursue  and 
eat   insects.     This  suggests,  .says  a  writer  iu 

Th(  Hrilish  Medical 
Journal  (London. 
.July  22),  that  what- 
ever their  ancestral 
habit,  human  beings, 
too,  need  something 
more  than  fruit  in 
order  to  maintain 
health  and  strength 
under  the  special  con- 
ditions of  civilized  life. 
We  read: 

"Dr.  Labbe  points 
out  that  most  fruits 
contain  little  bejond 
a  solution  of  sugar 
and  certain  organic 
acids  combined  with 
alkalis.     The      citric. 
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malic,  and  tartaric  acids  of  fruit  are  converted  in  the  organ- 
ism into  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  potassium  carbonate  then 
formed  is  a  powerful  alkalini?ing  agent.  According  to  Linos- 
sier,  the  strawberry  is  the  most  active  of  all  fruits  in  this 
respect.  .  .  .  CJrapes  and  melons  are  only  a  little  less  valu- 
able, and  this  property,  doubtless,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  various  fruit  cures.  .  .  .  Dr.  Labbe  is  skeptical  as 
to  the  possibility  of  any  (jne  maintaining  existence  on  fruit 
alone,  and  regards  the  stories  of  certain  races  in  India  and 
Persia,  or  of  sects  of  profest  fruitarians  in  the  United  States 
and  Australia,  as  resting  on  doubtful  observations.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Californian  fruitarians,  we  believe  the  often-qiioted 
observations  of  Professor  Jaffa  as  to  their  genuineness  are  not 
open  to  doubt.  A  further  objection  raised  by  Dr.  Labbe  is 
to  the  cost  of  such  a  diet." 

An  expert  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Dr.  C.  F.  Langworthy,  whose  pamphlet  on  the  subject  is  highly 
commended  by  the  uTiter,  says  that  fruits  are  reasonably  cheap 
sources  of  energy,  and  are  well  suited,  on  grounds  of  economy, 
for  combination  in  reasonable  quantities  with  cheap  proteid 
food  to  furnish  a  well-balanced  ration.  But  Dr.  Labbe  ob- 
jects  that   uncooked   fruit   may   convej'   various   diseases,   and 


"The  tlevice  consists  of  a  paper  roll  that  is  revolved  by 
clock-work.  The  playing  work  of  the  composer  at  the  piano 
is  recorded  on  the  roll  in  dashes  of  different  length  and  on 
different  lines,  as  the  value  or  tone  of  the  note  recorded  de- 
mands. After  the  comjjosition  has  been  thus  recorded,  the 
roll  is  detached  and  with  a  graduated  scale  the  musician  is  en- 
abled to  reproduce  on  ordinary  paper,  ruled  for  music,  the  exact 
phrase  or  combination  of  notes  he  has  played  on  the  piano." 


A  TESTING-PLANT  FOR   AEROPLANE 
PROPELLERS 

A  STAT  ION  to  test  the  propellers  of  aeroplanes  has 
been  established  by  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
■  Worcester,  Mass.  It  is  generally  agreed,  says  the 
writer  of  an  article  in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  July  20),  that 
a  noteworthy  cause  of  breakdown  and  accident  in  aviation  is 
the  faulty  design  of  propellers.  Little  exact  knowledge  has 
been  obtained  of  the  \arious  influences  which  must  be  taken 
inio   consideration   before   the   propeUer  is   perfected,   and   the 

purpose  of  this  experimental  station 
is  to  carry  out  a  long  series  of  tests 
under  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
working  machines.  The  apparatus 
was  designed  by  Prof.  Da\ad  L. 
Gallup,  of  the  institute,  and  the 
station  is  at  Chaffin's,  a  suburb  of 
Worcester,  where  are  the  institute's 
hydraulic  engineering  laboratories. 
We  read : 


TESTING      AN      AEROPLANE      PROPELLER. 


that  foreign  fruit  is  often  packed  in  antiseptic  powders  or  solu- 
tions, while  sterilizing-injections  are  made  in  order  to  preserve 
it.     We  read: 

"Nevertheless,  Dr.  Labbe  is  no  enemy  to  fruit,  and  thinks 
that  when  washed  or  freed  from  its  outward  covering,  as  bj- 
peeling,  it  is  a  useful  addition  to  oiu"  diet,  altho  when  cooked 
it  is  more  generally  digestible.  Fruit  cures  are  carried  out 
chiefly  with  grapes,  for  the  most  part  in  Germany,  Austria,  or 
Switzerland.  .  .  .  The  strawberry  cure  is  said  to  have  had  the 
honor  of  curing  Linnaeus  of  an  attack  of  gout  in  1750,  and  the 
learned  botanist,  in  gratitude,  never  afterward  failed  to  imder- 
take  the  annual  strawberry  cure  with  the  same  success.  Fon- 
tanelle  attributed  to  strawberries  some  part  of  the  secret  of  his 
long  life,  and  the  beautiful  Madame  Tallieu  took  baths  of 
strawberry  juice  to  preserve  the  satin-like  textiu-e  of  her  skin. 
Yet  there  are  people  who  find  that  strawberries  produce  joint 
pains  or  urticaria,  suggesting  that  their  alkalinizing  and  eupep- 
tic properties  are  not  to  be  relied  on  for  everybody.  The 
increasing  use  of  fruit  as  food  is  to  be  welcomed.  Fruit  is  one 
of  the  best  stimulants  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  is  thereby  a 
valuable  means  of  counteracting  oral  acidity,  and  preventing 
dental  caries.  It  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  use  of  fruit  as 
food,  altho  we  may  doubt  the  possibility  of  living  upon  it  in 
this  climate  as  the  sole  article  of  diet." 


"As  a  basis  Professor  Gallup  took 
the  apparatus  which  has  been  used 
in  testing  current-meters.  A  large 
shaft  is  embedded  in  a  boulder  in  the 
bottom  of  the  lake  which  supplies 
water  to  the  hydraiUic  plant.  At  the 
top  of  this  shaft  is  a  heavy  boom.  84 
feet  in  length,  which  swings  in  a  circle 
of  42  feet  radius,  making  a  circum- 
ference of  approximately  264  feet. 

"The  propeller  is  mounted  on  one 
vnd  of  this  boom,  its  a.xis  being  tan- 
gent to  the  circumference  at  that 
point,  and  is  driven  by  a  75  horse-power  variable-speed  motor 
located  at  the  center  of  the  boom.  At  the  present  time  the 
boom  is  turned  on  its  axis  by  the  action  of  the  thrust  exerted 
by  the  proi)eller,  but  later  a  supplementary  motor  Avill  be  in- 
stalled which  will  dri\'e  the  boom  at  a,  speed  up  to  at  least  sixty 
miles  per  hour  at  the  tip.  The  tip  speed  of  the  boom  or  the 
velocity  of  the  propeller  through  the  air  is  measured  by  means 
of  a  delicate  electrical  arrangement,  and  is  checked  by  a  Warner 
sijeedometer  which  shows  the  speed  in  miles  per  hour. 

"Tests  are  to  be  run  on  various  makes  of  propellers,  deter- 
mining the  relation  between  'standing'  thrust  and  'moving' 
thrust.  That  is  to  say,  the  propeller  is  to  be  anchored  and  the 
thrusts  obtained  for  various  speeds  of  rotation  of  the  pro- 
peller. Then  the  propeller  is  to  be  operated  at  a  definite 
number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  say  1,500,  and  various  drags 
placed  on  the  boom  so  that  the  speed  of  the  propeller  through 
the  air  will  vary  from  ten  to  sixty  miles  per  hour.  The  propeller 
will  next  be  run  at  1,400  revolutions  per  minute,  and  a  sufficient 
drag  placed  on  the  boom  to  allow  the  propeller  to  go  through 
the  air  at  various  rates  of  speed,  and  similarly  for  1,300,  1,200, 
1,100  revolutions,  etc.  Of  course,  this  performance  wall  be 
varied  in  detail  on  account  of  varying  pitches  and  diameters 
of  the  propellers  which  are  undergoing  test." 


A  MUSIC  TYPEWRITER— After  years  of  effort  an  Italian 
inventor  asserts  that  he  has  succeeded  in  devising  an  "auto- 
musicograph"  which  is  to  give  the  composer  the  service  that 
a  typewriter  performs  for  the  author.  Says  The  Inventive  Age 
(Washington,   July    1): 


CACTUS  AS  FUEL — A  use  has  been  found,  according 
to  The  Inventive  Age  (Washington,  August  1)  for  the  huge  cac- 
tus plants  that  grow  in  such  profusion  in  the  southwestern  sec- 
tions of  our  country.     Says  this  paper: 

"Experiments  have  shown  that  they  contain  more  heat 
units  than  wood  or  coal,  and  the  fiber  when  treated  gives  off  a  gas 
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which  is  hcXier  for  lighting  purposes  than  the  ordinary  coal  or 
oil  gas.  The  outer  rind,  or  bark,  of  the  cactus  when  dried  is 
found  to  be  composed  largely  of  r<\sinous  matter.  The  wood 
is  coini)a(!t  and  h(!avy,  like  rich  pitch  i)inc.  It  is  best  for  open 
fires,  being  too  rich  in  pitch  for  stov(fs,  but  it  serves  a  most 
useful  end  as  kindling.  (Jas  obtained  from  distillation  of  the 
bark  gives  a  pure  white  light,  vastly  suix-rior  to  the  product 
employed   for   illumination   in  our  cities." 


TRAPPING   THE   LOCOMOTIVE'S  WASTE 

HEAT 


I 

to 
F. 


N  THE  OiiDlNARY  locomotive  the  heat  that  passes  out 
through  the  stack  with  the  exhaust  steam  and  furnace 
gases  is  absolutely  wasted.     Exhaust  steam  has  been  used 

heat   feed    water,    but   with   not    much   gain    in   efficiency. 

H.   Trevithick,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of   the   Egyptian 


end.  .  .  .  At  [the  next]  stage  the  exhaust  steam  was  dealt  with  in 
the  small  heater  placed  abov(!  the  driving-wheel  splasher  of  the 
four-coupled  passenger  engine  No.  41,  which  was  the  next  to  br' 
used  for  the  experimental  work.  The  exhaust-steam  heater  con- 
sisted of  a  cylinder  .  .  .  containing  thirty-seven  %-in.  tubes.  A 
heating-surface  of  30  squan;  f(!et  was  thus  provideid.  The 
heater  was  connected  by  a  pipe  from  the  front  end  to  thr- 
blast-pipe  near  the  nozle.  At  its  other  end  it  was  provided 
with  a  drip-pipe.  The  feed  entered  at  the  ba<ik  end,  and  jjassed 
out  to  the  smoke-box  heater  at  the  front,  flowing  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  steam.  The  flue-gas  heater  was  also  radically 
altered  and  arranged  within  a  specially  designed  smoke-box. 
This  heater  now  consisted  of  six  cylind<'rs  in  series,  each  '.i  ft. 
long  by  Vi}4  i^s-  iii  diameter,  and  ear;h  containing  thirty-one  IJ^- 

in.  tubes.   .  .  .  The  aggregate  flue  area  was  372  sq.  ins 

"Engine  020  was  the  next  to  be  fitted  up.  The  exhaust- 
steam  heater  on  this  engine  was  considerably  enlarged,  and 
consisted  of  a  long  barrel  made  up  of  lengths  of  piping  joined 
together  by  means  of  flange  castings.  Each  section  or  length 
of  the    beater  contained   thirty-one  ^-in.   tubes.      A    pipe  was 

carried  from  the  front  end  to  the- 
exhaust  space  in  the  cylinder  cast- 
ing, the  back  end  being  blocked  by 
a  plate,  in  which  there  was  a  hole 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  water 
of  condensation.  The  exhaust  from 
the  pump  was  also  turned  into  this 
heater.  The  feed-water  was  pumped 
in  at  the  back  end,  and,  flowing 
forward,  left  at  the  front  end,  and 
was  carried  up  to  the  smoke-box 
heater.  The  exhaust-heater  afforded 
heating-surface  amounting  to  14(5  sq. 
ft.,  or  about  four  times  the  amount 
provided  on  engine  No.  41." 


lllu3tratioos  withlbiti article  by  courtesy  of  "  Railway  uud  Locomotive  Kugiuecriii;^,"  New  York. 


AN    ENGINE    WHICH    UTILIZES    THE    HEAT    FROM    ITS    OWN    SMOKE-STACK. 

This  illustration  is  referred  to  in  the  article  as    Fig.   1.     It  sliows  oriKino  No.  20<»  of  the  Egyptian 

State  Railway. 


State  Railways,  and  a  grandson  of  that  Richard  Trevithick 
who  in  1803  built  the  first  locomotive  to  run  on  rails,  has  just 
reported  some  interesting  experiments  which  show  that  all  the 
waste  heat  of  th(i  stack  can  be  f)rofitably  used.  The  trouble 
with  previous  experiments,  he  tells  us,  is  that  they  have  tried 
to  heat  the  water  in  the  tank,  or  in  the  process  of  pumping 
or  injecting  it  into  the  lK>iler,  whereas  tlie  heating  must  be 
accomplished  after  the  pumping,  not  bc^fore.  This  means  that 
the  water  must  b(>,  heated  above  th(>  l)oiler  where  it  can  after- 
ward run  in  by  gravity,  a  quite  convenient  arrangement,  since 
the  waste  products  discharged  from  the  stack 
are  already  in  this  precise  position.  Heat 
utilized  to  warm  the  water  that  is  afterward 
to  b(!  turned  into  steam  is  all  saved,  of 
course,  .since  just  that  much  less  heat  is  re- 
quired in  the  boiler  to  vaporize  it.  Some  of 
Mr.  Trevithick's  experimental  engines  look 
very  odd,  as  the  pictures  show,  but  it  is  quite 
possil)le  that  something  like  them  may  be- 
come familiar  to  us  ere  long.  We  quot(> 
from  Railway  and  Locomotive  Eiujincrriuq 
(New  York,  August): 

"The  first  engine  was  fitted  up  with  as 
little  expense  as  possible*,  and  was  an  old 
six-coupled  goods  engine.  .  .  .  The  appara- 
tus fitted  to  tliis  (>ngine  (tou.sisted  of  a  long 
iiorizontal  combined  exhaust-steam  and  flue- 
gas  heater.  It  was  placed  above  the  boiler 
and  dome,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  .  .  .  The 
parallel  j)()rtion  of  tiie  heater  was  14  ft.  long 
and  2  ft.  3  in.  in  diam(>ter.  This  contain(>d  a  central  Hue  9  in. 
in  diameter,  and  ninety-one  IJs-i"-  boiler  tubes.  The  place  of 
the  ordinary  blast-pipe  was  taken  by  a  9-in.  pipe,  which  con- 
nected the  l)-in.  central  flue,  the  action  of  the  blast  b(>ing  thus 
preserved.  The  feed-water  was  delivered  to  the  heater  at  the 
back  end  by  injectors,  and  it  passed  out  to  the  boiler  at  the  front 


exhaust    steam    anrl   ga.se; 
consumption. 


The  economy  to  be  realized  by 
these  devices  is  not  stated  by  the 
writer,  but  it  is  obvious  that  everj- 
heat-unit  thus  saved  from  the 
means   just    so  much    smaller  coal- 


FETISHISM    IN    MEDICINE 

iHAT  OUR  medical  systems  still  retain  relics  of  our  an- 
cestral fetishism  is  asserted  bj-  a  cj-nical  writer  in.  the 
editorial  columns  of  American  Medicine  (New  York, 
July).  Where  the  savage  ancestor  mumbled  prayers  to  a  stick 
or    a    stone,    his    civilized    descendant    wears    an    iron    ring   for 


T 


ANOTHER    TYPE    OV    FUEL-SAVING     LOCOMOTIVE'. 

This  shows  engine  No.  41  of  the  Egyptian  State  Railway,  and  is  referred  lo  in  the  artich-  as 
Kig.  2.  The  heat-saving  devices  on  these  engines  are  the  inventions  of  F".  H.  Trevithick.  wh<vse 
lira  nd  fat  her,  Richard  Tnnithick.  built,  in   1S();<.  the  first   locomotive  to  run  on  rails. 


gout,  anil  his  technically  trained  medical  man  may  not  be 
much  better,  for  he  probably  gi\es  calomel  to  ."act  on  the 
liver,"  and  colchicum  for  gout,  besides  a  score  of  other  things 
which  at  least  some  eminent  authorities  as.sure  us  do  not  ha\e 
anv  more  real  effect  than  so  much  brickdust.     The  writer  thinks 
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we  will  have  to  keep  on,  howe\'er,  for  patients  demand  drugs, 
and  these  may  act  by  suggestion,  if  not  otherwise!  We  must 
avoid  "nihilism,"  he  thinks,  even  if  we  are  to  keep  out  of  fetish- 
ism.    We  read: 

"Therapeutic  nihilism  and  fetishism  are  the  two  extremes 
which  physicians  a^'oid  quite  naturally — at  least,  thej'  trj-  to. 
Yet  it  is  well  worth  while  now  and  then  to  see  if  we  are  not 
loading  up  with  worthless  opinions,  for  we  still  retain  remnants 
of  the  fetishism  of  our  ancestors,  and,  when  we  discover  one 
drug  worthless,  are  prone  to  deny  efficacy  to  the  others.  All 
men  are  not  liars,  even  if  the  Prophet  said  they  were,  nor  are 
all  drugs  frauds.  We  must  remember  that  superstition  is  the 
birth  of  science,  for  it  follows  upon  the  first  attempts  of  primi- 
tive man  to  account  for  things.  Sequence  of  events  naturally 
was  taken  as  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  a  few  coin- 
cidences were  accepted  as  e\-idence  of  universal  law,  so  that  the 
false  idea  became  fixt.  The  ability  to  find  causes  is  given 
to  but  few  men,  consequently  discoveries  are  rarely  made,  tho 
every  one  seems  to  be  on  the  search.  It  is  quite  natural  to  hold 
to  what  was  taught  us  in  childhood,  so  there  is  no  mystery 
about  the  universal  therapeutic  fetishism  of  laymen.  Men 
carry  potatoes  in  their  pockets  to  cure  rheumatism,  and  wear  an 
iron  finger-ring  for  gout  or  a  leather  bracelet  to  prevent  cramps. 

"Professional  fedshism  is,  therefore,  quite  easy  to  explain. 
The  physicians  of  the  past  mistook  the  post  for  the  propter, 
and  taught  us  the  error  which  we  find  difficult  to  abandon." 

It  is  quite  essential,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  to  have  our 
baseless  opinions  collected  now  and  then.  Dr.  W.  M.  Barton 
pubUshed  a  dozen  in  1909,  and  followed  them  wdth  a  dozen 
more  about  a  year  later.  His  list  of  therapeutic  fallacies  is 
rather  too  technical  for  reproduction  here,  but  it  includes,  besides 
those  alluded  to  above,  olive  oil  to  dissolve  gall-stones,  valerian 
in  hysteria,  tannic  acid  for  internal  hemorrhage,  alcohol  and  ether 
hypodermically  in  shock  and  collapse,  chlorate  of  potassium 
for  sore  mouth,  calcium  salts  for  internal  hemorrhage,  lead  and 
opium  wash  in  sprains,  aconite  internally  in  neuralgia,  ammo- 
vaum.  ehlorid  as  an  expectorant,  and  sweet  spirits  of  niter  as  a 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic.     We  read  further: 

"Altho  he  has  experimental  and  clinical  proof  on  which  to 
base  his  opinion,  we  are  not  at  all  surprized  that  he  should 
be  taken  to  task  by  conservatives.  They  have  used  these 
things  or  have  seen  them  used  since  infancy,  and  it  is  quite 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  shocked  at  being  told  a  certain 
drug  did  not  accomplish  anything  which  brickdust  could  not  do. 

"The  use  of  useless  drugs  is  the  paradoxical  point  we  must 
consider  before  we  take  the  plunge  into  nihilism.  Civilized 
intelligent  laymen  are  convinced  that  there  is  something  to 
help  them  no  matter  what  the  disease,  and  in  this  they  are  no 
different  from  ignorant  savages.  The  sick  man  is  desperately 
uncomfortable  and  restless  until  something  is  done  for  him — 
he  does  not  care  what.  The  feeling  of  contentment  from  know- 
ing that  he  is  reeei\dng  aid.  must  have  a  tremendous  effect 
in  bringing  that  rest  which  is  so  essential  for  recoverj%  per- 
haps even  quieting  an  overacting  heart  and  reducing  a  fatally 
high  blood-pressure.  We  are  quite  sure,  therefore,  that  the 
benefit  manj^  find  in  these  useless  drugs,  tho  real,  is  of  a  kind 
entirely  different  from  what  the  doctors  think — and  that  if  we 
do  succeed  in  abolishing  them,  a  hundred  years  hence  we  will 
be  using  a  couple  of  dozen  others  in  equally  absurd  ways,  and 
getting  equally  great  mental  effects.  Why  not  acknowledge 
that  these  things  have  a  use  like  the  fake  barometer  which  a 
liner's  captain  always  kept  in  the  saloon  with  the  needle  fixt 
at  'fair,'  'for  the  comfort  of  the  ladies.'  We  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  use  a  bread  poultice  or  lead  and  opium  wash  if  that 
is  the  only  thing  a  patient  needs  to  get  rest — it  is  more  than 
the  barometer  fixt  at  "fair."' 


EGG  INDUSTRY  IN  CHINA—  The  exportation  of  eggs 
from  Tsingtau,  in  China,  in  1910,  was  1,821,183  dozens,  of 
which  the  bulk  went  to  Vladivostok.  The  Newark  News  (Jul^- 
15),  which  fiumishes  this  information,  tells  us  that  one  Chinese 
factory  is  engaged  in  the  export  of  prepared  dried  eggs,  and 
that  the  manufacture  of  egg  cognac,  egg  noodles,  and  albumen 
also  uses  about  3,300  dozens  a  day.     We  read  further: 

"While  this  industry  has  existed  there  for  several  years,  the 


products  being  shipped  to  Germany,  no  effort  was  made  until 
recently  to  secure  trade  in  hhe  United  States.  A  sample  ship- 
ment has  gone  forward  under  the  requirements  of  the  American 
Pure  Food  Law,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  a  thri\ing 
business  will  result.  The  egg  supply  is  drawn  from  the  southern 
part  of  Shantung,  ChihU,  and  Honan  provinces,  and  with  the 
latest  German  machinery,  a  local  firm  has  entered  upon  the 
business  with  hope  of  a  substantial  extension  this  year.  The 
nature  of  the  machinery  and  the  system  employed  in  making 
the  various  products  are  held  secret,  and  the  ocJy  information 
obtainable  has  been  in  connection  with  the  sample  shipment 
mentioned. 

"  The  eggs  arrive  at  the  factory  packed  in  old  kerosene- 
oil  boxes.  They  are  carefully  examined  by  being  held  close 
to  a  strong  electric  light,  which  shows  the  least  defect.  The 
fresh  ones  are  washed  and  passed  on  to  several  Chinese  boys, 
who  open  them  and  separate  the  yolk  from  the  white.  With 
the  aid  of  a  suction  pump  the  yolk  passes  through  a  large 
pipe  into  a  vacuum  in  the  machine,  and  is  dried  in  fifteen  sec- 
onds. It  is  then  passed  on  to  a  large  receptacle  into  which  the 
matter  falls  in  the  form  of  flakes,  which  look  clean,  have  a  good 
color,  and  a  fresh  odor.  The  flake  is  again  passed  through  a 
machine  and  comes  out  in  a  powdered  form  ready  for  shipment. 
It  is  said  that  this  product  can  be  kept  indefinitely  if  stored  in 
a  drj-,  cool  place. 

"  The  whites  of  the  eggs  are  put  in  small,  glass-bottom  trays 
about  a  foot  square,  and  placed  on  shelves  in  a  room  having 
a  temperature  of  forty  to  fifty-five  degrees  C.  After  thoroughly- 
drjnng  the  material  is  broken  up  in  small  pieces  and  ready  for 
export.  These  sheets  are  sometimes  powdered  or  reduced  to  a 
crystal  form,  resembling  granulated  sugar." 


IS 


SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT 
SCIENTIFIC  ? 


THE  WORD  "science"  has  been  much  and  greatly 
abused.  In  an  article  published  in  The  American  Ma- 
chinist (New  York,  July  20),  A.  Hamilton  Church  as- 
serts that  an  instance  of  such  abuse  is  its  use,  in  the  phrase 
given  above,  by  Frederick  W.  Taylor  and  his  "efficiency  en- 
gineers." To  talk  of  "scientific"  management  in  connection 
with  a  special  system  of  industrial  administration  is  appar- 
ently to  imply  that  anj'  other  system  is  unscientific.  This  claim 
Mr.  Church  regards  as  "remarkable  and  unusual,"  and  after 
an  examination  of  the  Taylor  system  he  concludes  that  it  has 
nothing  tangible  behind  it,  apart  from  certain  very  useful 
mechanisms  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  great  service  in  bring- 
ing to  general  notice.     We  read: 

"A  science  is  a  perfectly  definite  thing.  It  consists  of  a  long 
series  of  ascertained  facts  connected  by  tried  theories  that  have 
stood  the  test  of  time  and  criticism.  In  an  established  science 
personal  authority  goes  for  verj'  little,  but  logical  proof  counts 
for  a  great  deal.  Whoever  undertakes  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
science  must  be  prepared  to  prove  his  right  to  do  so  up  to  the 
hilt,  however  mde  his  experience  or  however  great  his  reputa- 
tion. In  the  present  case  the  matter  is  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance,  since  Mr.  Taylor  appears  to  claim 
that  he  and  his  associates  are  the  special  repositories  of  this 
science,  which  can  not  be  successfully  applied  without  their 
assistance 

"After  carefully  dissecting  Mr.  Taylor's  wtI tings,  one  is 
forced  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  term  'scientific 
management'  has  nothing  tangible  behind  it  apart  from  cer- 
tain very  useful  mechanisms  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  done  great 
service  in  bringing  to  general  notice.  He  has  failed  to  show  the 
path  to  the  very  desirable  moral  aspirations  that  he  voi3es  so 
eloquently,  because  he,  hke  the  rest  of  us,  has  no  golden  key  to 
change  human  nature,  or  to  bring  about  an  industrial  millennium. 
He  admits  on  the  one  hand  that  there  is  little  that  is  new  in  the 
practical  elements  of  his  system,  and  his  claim  for  a  new  com- 
bination involves  new  and  intangible  elements  which  not  only 
have  never  existed  in  the  past,  as  he  admits,  but  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  only  the  most  concise  and  definite  evidence  vnll 
make  us  admit  their  existence  in  the  present.  It  will  take  more 
than  a  simple  claim,  even  on  the  part  of  so  eminent  a  man  as 
Mr.  Taylor,  to  convince  the  rest  of  us  that,  in  this  imp>erfect 
world,  he  can  banish  discord,  and  substitute    cooperatiotA  for 
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individualism,  except  in  the  very  limited  sense  that  any  well- 
managed  system  of  payment  by  results  covers  the  same  ground. 

"Even  if  we  were  inclined  to  admit  this,  Mr.  Taylor  has 
wholly  failed  to  give  us  a  glimmering  of  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
He  has  specifically  warned  us  against  imagining  that  practical 
methods-  that  is,  mechanism — will  lead  to  anything  but 
'failure  and  disaster'  unless  fructified  by  his  'underlying  phi- 
losophy' and  when  we  come  to  examine  that  philosophy,  in  the 
very  few  phrases  he  devotes  to  it,  we  find  nothing  more  definite 
than  vague  allusions  to  'changes  in  the  mental  attitude,'  and 
intimate  friendly  cooperation.'  Neither  of  these  is  a  means, 
they  are  only  ends  to  he  attained. 

"If  a  public  man  must  be  judged  by  his  writings,  then  there 
is  some  justification  for  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  failed 
to  mak(^  out  his  case  for  the  poss(>ssion  of  any  specific  method  of 
management  that  really  stands  out  .so  clear  and  distinct  from 
all  other  advanced  modern  methods  as  to  warrant  the  dis- 
tinctive title  of  'scientific  management.'  Nor,  except  in  the 
sense  that  he  personally  is  a  gifted  man,  with  a  natural  talent 
for  administration,  is  it  at  all  clear  what  feature  of  his  system 
it  is  that  demands  'not  advice,  but  control.'  Indeed,  such  a 
claim  seems  to  imply  that  'scientific  management'  as  expounded 
by  Mr.  Taylor,  like  every  other  kind,  is  simply  a  projection  of 
the  personal  temperament  and  ideas  of  the  manager.  If  it  were 
really  a  science  it  would  not  need  to  he  'personally  conducted' 
in  quite  such  an  imperious  and  arbitrary  manner;  its  facts, 
laws,  and  principles  could  be  grasped  by  any  technically  edu- 
cated and  qualified  man. 

"No  one  will  wish  to  deny  that  modern  advanced  manage- 
ment'owes  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Taylor.  He  has  fought  a  hard 
fight  through  many  years  in  improving  methods  and  in  con- 
tributing to  the  perfection  of  'mechanisms.'  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, his  'time  study,'  his  'functional  management,'  and  his 
'differential  rate'  are  three  wholly  separate  and  independent 
contributions  of  value  that  he  has  made  to  our  store  of  useful 
'mechanisms.'  But  in  regard  to  this  claim  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  'science'  or  a  philosophy  of  management,  it  is  hard 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  either  that  Mr.  Taylor  is  struggling  un- 
successfully to  explain  himself,  or  that  he  has  mistaken  a  state- 
ment of  aspirations  for  a  statement  of  how  to  realize  those 
aspirations." 


FOSSIL   RAIN 

SLABS  OF  STONE  that  were  once  wet  surfaces  of  soft 
clay  on  the  banks  of  pools  of  water  often  bear  peculiar 
marks  that  are  supposed  by  geologists  to  be  the  im- 
pressions of  prehistoric  raindrops.  In  one  celebrated  fossil 
in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Yale  there  are  bird  tracks  mingled 
with  the  rain  impressions,  and  it  is  possible,  by  close  examina- 
tion, to  tell  whether  the  bird  walked  across  the  prehistoric 
mud-flat  before  or  after  the  shower.  As  the  impressions  have 
edges  that  are  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  the  slant 

of  the  rain  during  the 
shower,  and,  therefore, 
the  direction  of  the  wind 
at  the  time,  can  be 
ascertained.  But  now 
comes  an  Austrian  ge- 
ologist named  Hoefer. 
who  proposes,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Sciences,  an 
entirely  new  explanation 
of  the  supposed  raindrop 
pits,  which,  he  asserts, 
may  have  been,  and 
probably  were,  formed  by  the  issue  of  bubbles  of  gas  from  the 
muddy  surface.  However  this  may  be,  it  has  certainly  not  been 
disproved  that  the  marks  might  have  been  due  to  rain,  and  a 
Spanish  teacher,  Hermano  Jose  Esteban,  of  the  college  of  Nuestra 
Senora  de  las  Maravillas,  sends  to  the  editor  of  Cosmos  (Paris, 
June  10)  a  specimen  of  clay  bearing  precisely  similar  marks 
from  a  modern  shower.  The  editor  notes,  also,  that  the  marks 
have   been    obtained  experimentally  by  various   geologists,  by 


RAINDROP    MAHKS   ON   CLAY,    LACKING   ONLY 
TIME  TO    MAKE   "  TOSSIL   RAIN." 


throwing  drops  of  water  against  smooth  wet  clay.     Writes  Pro- 
fessor Esteban: 

"The  fact  of  'fossil  rain'  is  a  real  one,  and  any  observing 
mind  may  see  it  produced.  As  a  proof  I  send  you  a  little  speci- 
men, not  of  fossil  rain,  for  the  effects  of  time  and  circumstance 
are  lacking,  but  of  something  that  wants  only  age  to  be  classed 
as  such. 

"Last  March  a  downpour  of  considerable  violence  brought 
into  the  depressions  and  cracks  of  our  courtyard  a  small  quan- 
tity of  very  fine  slime.  An  hour  of  calm  and  sunshine  gave 
the  wat(!r  a  chance  to  run  off  or  dry  away,  leaving  a  smooth  and 
plastic  layer  of  clay.  Then  came  a  light  shower,  lasting  .several 
seconds,  and  each  drop  that  fell  on  this  pasty  mud  left  its  mark 
as  a  tiny,  empty  hemisphere,  as  you  may  see  })y  the  specimen 
that  I  send. 

"I  wanted  a  V)it  of  fossil  rain  for  my  collection,  and  therefore, 
lacking  it,  I  bethought  myself  to  gather  with  care  some  pieces 
of  this  clay,  which  after  drying  could  at  least  .serve  to  illu.s- 
trate  to  my  pupils  the  phenomena  in  question. 

"  For  the  honor  of  the  little  raindrop,  to  which  some  would  now  • 
seem  willing  to  deny  the  power  of  performing  a  task  so  easy  for 
one  that  can  break  rocks  asunder  and  crumble  mountains,  I 
pray  you  to  make  known  to  those  interested  the  re.sults  of  this 
observation  of  mirn'." ^^Trartslalion  mode  for  Tuf;  Liter.\ry 
Digest. 


GREASED   PROJECTILES 

THE  LUBRICATION  of  projectiles  so  that  they  may 
be  fired  with  greater  ease  and  certainty  seems  like  the 
plan  of  an  insane  man  or  an  incident  in  a  fairy  tale; 
yet  it  has  been  experimented  upon  with  success  in  the  United 
States  Navy  and  is  now 
to  be  tried  by  the  Ger- 
man military  authorities, 
the  lubricant  u.sed  being 
a  special  form  of  graphite 
made  as  an  impalpable 
powder  by  electric  power       projectile  with  rings  of  soft  metal 

at  Niagara  Falls.      Says         To  engage  the  rifling  of  the  gun.    They 

^,  1  •     i  •         *re  shown  in  black  at  the  base  of  the  shell. 

a  writer  on  the  subject  in     ^  j^  proposed  to  lubricate  it  by  filling  the 

Cosmos  (Paris,  June  17) :      space    between    the   rings  with    powdered 

graphite. 

"Mr.  Acheson,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  processes  for  making  the  hard  crystals  of  carbo- 
rundum, makes  also,  at  Niagara  Falls,  an  artificial  graphite  in 
impalpable  powder.  Acheson  has  succeeded  in  keeping  it  in- 
definitely in  suspension  in  water  and  in  petroleum,  and  in  this 
state  his  artificial  graphite  may  advantageously  replaee  other 
lubricants  for  machinery  at  high  temperatures  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  its  cost  is  very  high. 

"It  has  been  tried  in  the  dry  state  in  fire-arms;  introduced 
between  the  sides  of  the  bore  and  the  projectile  it  diminishes 
the  mutual  friction  of  the  surfaces  and  also  stops  the  escape  of 
gases.  The  result  is  a  sensible  increase  of  the  initial  velocity 
of  the  projectile,  and  the  precision  of  fire  is  also  aug^mented. 
Finally,  the  thin  layer  of  graphite  retards  the  rapid  disintegration 
of  the  arm,  which  ordinarily  is  literally  worn  away  by  the  high- 
pressure  gases  at  high  temperature.  These  are  always  at  about 
1,600°  C  which  is  higher  than  the  melting-point  of  the  metal  of 
which  the  gun  is  made. 

"The  Rei'ista  Maritlima  for  May  gives  the  a<»companying 
cut  of  an  explosive  shell  of  the  latest  naval  model,  which  shows 
certain  characteristic  modifications — great  capacity  of  the 
explosive  chamber,  .  .  .  parabohc  point,  .  .  .  and  at  the  base 
a  double  ring  of  soft  metal  intended  to  engage  the  rifling  of  the 
gun  and  to  communicate  to  the  shell  the  movement  of  rotation 
about  its  own  axis.  This  double  ring,  on  the  Firth  system, 
assures  an  e.xcellent  centering  of  the  projectile;  in  the  new  naval 
material  of  the  United  States,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
surrounding  the  shell  with  a  single  crown  of  great  size  (nearly 
one-third  the  caliber).  With  the  rings  of  the  Firth  system  it 
is  thought  that  the  Acheson  graphite  can  be  convenientlj'  used, 
by  simply  placing  it  in  the  space  between  the  rings. 

"The  Jabrication*;bf  guns  with  the  Acheson  graphite  has 
given  excellent  n^sults  in  trials  made  in  the  United  States;  the 
German  artillery  is  preparing  to  try  experiments  on  it«  own 
account." — Translation  made  for  Thk  Liter.-^ry  Digest. 


OUR  SLOVENLY   ENGLISH 

SLOVENLY  ENGLISH  in  limited  quantities  passes  as  a 
sign  of  refined  breeding  in  England.  So  a  "Professor," 
who  otherwise  conceals  his  identity,  reminds  us  in  refer- 
ring to  the  habit  of  dropping  the  final  "g"  or  saying  "ain't." 
He  explains  the  usage  as  "a  protest  against  formalism  in  con- 
versation," likely  to  pass  with  a  change  in  fashion.  But  he 
Avill  not  grant  us  the  same  indulgent  excuse.  He  fears  that  the 
use  of  slovenly  English  is  not  a  passing  American  fashion. 
"It  is  a  distinctive  trait  of  our  cisatlantic  cousins."  he  declares. 
And  unfortunatelj-  he  has  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Maxwell,  who 


THE    SLANG    OF    THE    DAY. 

"A-awful  hot,  ain't  it?"     "Yes,  awful!"     (Pause.) 
■'A-awful    jolly    floor,   ain't  it?"     "Yes.   awful!"      (Pause.) 
"A-a-awful  jolly  sad   about   the   poor   Duchess,    ain't   it?" 

"Ye.s — quite  too  awful "      (And  so  forth.* 

— From  Mr.  Punch  of  the  7()'s. 

has  charge  of  the  education  of  half  a  million  New  York  .school- 
children, and  who  lateh*  deplored  the  deterioration  of  the 
English  language  in  America.  The  Professor  gives  his  views 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  T.  Mason,  who  repeats  them  in  The  Standard 
(London).  He  has  found  out  that  American  children  hear 
slovenly  English  spoken  in  their  homes,  that  when  they  go  to 
college  thej"  cultivate  a  slang  in  preference  to  expressive  speech, 
and  when  they  get  out  in  the  world  they  are  confronted  with 
peculiar  social  forces  that  stiU  further  Avork  against  their  use 
of  good  diction.     Such  as  these: 

"The  hurry  and  hustle  of  American  life  undoubtedly  are 
responsible  in  part;  the  lack  of  thoroughness  characteristic  of 
Americans  where  a  direct  money  value  is  not  concerned  is 
another  reason.  I  believe,  too,  the  peculiarity  of  the  American 
mind  in  associating  correct  English  with  snobbery  is  a  third 
cause,  and  a  fourth  undoubtedly  is  that  curious  thing  called 
American  humor." 

The  wTiter  of  the  article,  Mr.  Mason,  presents  the  enlarge- 
ment of  these  views  in  the  form  of  a  dialog  which  proceeds  in 
this  way: 

"'What  do  you  mean  by  correct  speaking  being  related  to 
snobberv?'  I  asked. 


" '  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  the  relationship  exists  in  the  minds 
of  many  Americans,  tho  the  genesis  is  difficult  to  trace.  The 
peculiaritj^  of  democracy  in  America,  demanding  that  every- 
thing be  brought  to  a  common  level,  is  the  principal  cause. 
America,  more  than  any  other  great  country,  is  a  land  of  averages. 
The  average  of  attainment  is  sought  for  in  everything.  When 
the  average  man  speaks  incorrectly,  the  opinion  prevails  that 
correct  pronunciation  is  an  affectation.' 

" '  Do  j^ou  mean  the  element  of  jealousy  interposes';* '  I  quaried. 

"'No,  I  do  not  think  the  objection  takes  that  direction,' 
answered  the  Professor.  '  Instead  of  being  jealous  of  those  few 
among  them  who  have  mastered  the  art  of  pronunciation, 
Americans  are  inclined  to  ridicule  the  use  of   correct  English.' 

"'In  what  manner  have  you  noticed  it?'  I  inquired. 

'"Either  by  direct  mockerj' or  by  a  sarcastic  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  speaker  has  been  to  England  lately,  or  by  a  refer- 
ence to  a  weak  intellect.  I  think  there  are  few  Americans  who, 
if  they  speak  correctly,  haven't  had  such  experiences.  When 
they  associate  with  those  outside  their  own  small  clique,  that 
is,  outside  the  environment  of  correct  pronunciation,  they  run 
the  risk  of  insult,  not  because  their  words  give  offense,  but 
because  their  pronunciation  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
average. ' 

"'I  have  noticed  that  fact,  too,"  I  said.  'I  have  heard  it 
called  frequently  "aping  the  English."  AH  Englishmen  one 
meets  in  America,  you  know,  are  dukes,  just  as  aU  Americans 
traveling  in  Europe  are  millionaires.' 

"'Exactly, '  replied  the  Professor.  'The  ordinary  Englishmen 
who  visit  America  are  mistaken  for  persons  of  high  social  posi- 
tion largely  because  of  their  pronunciation  of  the  common  lan- 
guage. If  they  were  Americans  they  would  be  under  suspicion. 
T  remember  an  American  friend  telling  me  he  had  been  asked 
in  the  street  for  some  money  by  a  strange  Englishman,  who 
related  a  storj^  of  misfortune.  The  American  -aid  to  me:  "I 
couldn't  refuse  him.  He  talked  just  like  a  lord."  The  American 
was  half  inclined  to  believe  the  beggar  was  really  of  distinguished 
parentage,  solelj"^  because  he  knew  how  to  pronounce  words 
correctly.' 

' ' '  But  an  American  beggar  who  spoke  correctly  would  not 
receive  such  flattering  attention,'  I  said. 

"'No,  he  would  not,'  said  the  Professor.  'He  would  be  sus- 
pected of  trying  to  imitate  an  Englishman.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
that  whereas  Americans  object  to  pure  English  being  spoken 
by  their  own  countrjinen,  they  like  to  hear  it  used  by  an 
Englishman.' 

"'  Why  so?'  I  asked. 

"'When,  in  ordinary-  life,  an  American  attracts  attention  by 
his  pure  pronunciation,  the  incorrect  speakers  apparently  believe 
the  other  is  attempting  to  put  himself  on  a  plane  above  them. 
He  is  con.sidered  to  be  trying  to  impress  himself  upon  his  asso- 
ciates at  more  than  his  face  value.  He  is  thought  to  be  an 
aspirant  for  social  honors,  an  ambition  that  to  the  average 
American  is  almost  the  lowest  depth  to  which  a  man  can  sink. 
But  none  of  these  feelings  is  created  when  an  American  associates 
with  an  Englishman.  The  Englishman  is  conceded  the  right  to 
speak  correctly,  as  if  that  were  an  inherent  part  of  his  nature.' 

"'  But  isn't  there  in  England  something  of  that  same  feeling 
of  class  hostility  associated  with  exact  pronunciation?'  I  asked. 

"'There  is  among  the  working  classes,'  answered  the  Pro- 
fessor. "A  workingman  in  England  who  by  some  chance 
speaks  correctly  is  undoubtedly  an  object  of  suspicion  among 
his  mates.  Outside  the  working  classes  the  English  language  is 
spoken  at  home  with  a  general  correctness  that  does  not  attract 
local  attention  at  all.  The  slipshod  user  of  the  language  is  the 
one  who  is  conspicuous  because  he  is  a  member  of  so  small  a 
minority.' 

"'How  do  Englishmen  succeed  in  mastering  the  language 
where  Americans  so  lamentably  fail?'  I  asked. 

■"  By  their  home  training,'  answered  the  Professor.  'English 
children  have  their  pronunciation  attended  to  from  infancy. 
American  children  are  allowed  to  talk  as  they  please.'  " 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a  society'  was  formed  among  us, 
under  distinguished  auspices,  whose  purpose  was  to  try  to 
amend  our  acknowledged  shortcomings  in  the  use  of  our  own 
language.  Its  activities  have  not  been  conspicuous;  perhaps 
its  field  was  found  discouragingly  large.  The  following,  which 
the  Professor  quotes  as  a  "statement   by   Dr.  Taylor,  one  of 
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New  York's  district  school  superintendents,"  suggests  the  Amer- 
ican college  as  an  inviting  field : 

"All  who  are  familiar  with  the  doings  of  the  eoUege  eampus 
are  aware  that  tradition  requires  one  never  to  use  correct  Eng- 
lish if  slang  can  be  found  to  serve  the  purpose  in  hand.  Every 
undergraduate  has  a  nickname,  and  he  retaliates  by  nicknaming 
every  object,  act,  and  n^lation  in  the  universe.  The  nearest 
approach  to  his  language  is  the  jargon  in  which  the  newspapers 
report  a  baseball  game.  It  would  b(!  as  J)ad  form  for  him  to 
use  good  English  as  it  is  to  be  a  'grind.'" 


Within  the  decade  inaugurated  by   IH-'A   Funch  records  the 
doings  of  the    'few  bold  ladies  who  had  gone  into  a  bifurcated 


"PUNCH"   A   SEPTUAGENARIAN 

THO  Punch  celebrates  his  threescore  and  ten  years 
by  a  magnificent  anniversary  number  he  declines  to 
accept  the  warning  of  the  Psalmist  and  consider  him- 
self to  have  reached  "the  span  assigned  to  common  man." 
So  much  is  announced  poetically  by  his  editor,  Owen  Seaman, 
who  bids  him  fare  on  with  his  head  of  a  sage  and  his  heart  of 
a  child.  Without  being  guilty  of  too  much  pride,  he  yet  sur- 
veys his  achievements  during  his  seventy  years,  recalling  the 
hand  he  took  both  with  pen  and  pencil  in  the  events  of  the 
passing  days.  Old  voices,  old  manners,  are  recalled  in  the 
reprinted  cartoons  of  Leech,  Tenniel,  Keene,  Du  Maurier,  Phil 
May,  and  others.  Each  decade  is  marked  off  with  an  intro- 
duction giving  a  succinct  summary  of  the  things  he  has  recorded 
for  praise  or  blame.  To  reprint  all  of  these  would  be  impossible, 
so  we  cull  such  as  come  within  touch  of  the  scope  of  this  depart- 
ment. Punch  was  born  July  17,  1841.  Its  first  decade  had  not 
much  for  us  unless  we  may  go  beyond  our  present  limits  and 
glance  at  the  foible  of  fashion: 

"Among  the  purely  histori(^al  records  of  his  first  decade, 
Mr.  Punch  shows  us  ladies  in  turbans  and  gentlemen  in  strapped 
trousers;  he  shows  us  that  affairs  of  honor  still  come  off  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  just  as  they  do  to-day  under  the  Eiffel 
Tower;  he  marks  the  introduction  of  the  polka  (in  1844)  and 
illustrates  the  beginnings  of  the  expansion  of  woman's  life  in 
his  suggestion  for  their  participation  in  farming  and  sport, 
and  (in  1849)  in  tobacco,  for  it  would  probably  be  hard  to  find 
an  earlier  cheroot  between  female  fingers  than  the  one  in  Leech's 
drawing  of  that  year.  ...... 

"Lastly,  let  it  be  noted  that  Mr.  Punch'.s  illustrious  knight. 
Sir  John  Tenniel,  still  happily  hale,  altho  twenty  and  more 
years  older  than  his  master,  made  his  first  drawing  for  the  paper 
in  the  number  dated  November  30,  1850." 


ml        '  ! 
5ri  i^'n!  i 


OLD-FASHIONED    PARTY. 
Old-Fasrionbd  Party   (with  old-fashionert  preju;licps)  -".\h!  very  clover.  I  daro  say       Hut  I  s«h'  it 
written  by  a  lady,  and  1  want  a  boo':  that  my  daughlcm  may  read.     Give  me  somcthinR  else!" 

— From  Mr.  Punch  of  the  tiUs. 


POSTLETHWAITE     OX     REFRACTION. 

Grigsby — "Hullo,  my  Jellaby,  you  here!  Come  and  take 
a  dip  in  the  briny,  old  man.  I'm  sure  you  look  as  if  you 
wanted  it!" 

PosTLETHw.■^ITE — "Thanks.  no.  I  never  bathe.  I  always 
see  myself  so  dreadfully  foreshortened  in  the  water,  you  know!" 

— From  Mr.  Punch  of  the  80's. 

garment  called  a  bloomer  "  (after  an  American  innovator).     But 
more  important  was  an  effect  of  the  drama  upon  fashion: 

"In  1853  table-turning  was  imported  from  America,  and  there 
arose  also  a  fashion  for  baby  shows.     The  middle  years  were 

shadowed  by  the  Crimean  war,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Indian  mutiny,  but 
the  trivial  life  goes  on  side  by  side 
with  the  tragic,  and  while  the  near 
and  far  East  were  imder  a  cloud, 
London  was  cultivating  the  famous 
Dundreary  whiskers,  named  after  a 
character  in  a  play  by  one  of  Mr. 
Punch's  later  editors.  Tom  Taylor. 
These  have  not  since  sprouted  again 
to  embellish  or  conceal  the  male 
cheek,  but  the  mustache,  which  was 
beginning  to  be  worn  as  rival  to  the 
Dundreary  adornment,  is  stiU  in  its 
reign. 

"Contemporary  with  the  mustache 
movement  was  the  birth  of  a  con- 
troversj'  that  still  has  power  to  di- 
vide friends — the  great  Shakespeare 
and  Bacon  problem — and  in  1860 
the  world  was  as  much  interested  in 
the  fight  between  Sayers  and  Heenan 
as  last  year  in  that  between  Johnson 
and  Jeffries.  For  nothing  es.^ential 
alters;  the  drama  is  the  same, 
iiuTely  the  actors  drop  away  and  are 
replaced  by  others. 

"In  t  his  dei'ade  came  t  wo  more 
giants  to  Mr.  Punch's  side:  Charles 
Keene  in  18.51  and  George  Du 
Maurier  in  18(iO."' 
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in  1864  Mr.  Fundi  lost  Thackeray,  and  the  next  year  John 
Leech,  "who  had  been  a  tower  of  strength  ever  since  his  fourth 
number."  In  1865,  according  to  Du  Maurier,  women  began  to 
smoke  cigarets,  and  in  1867  another  "first"  is  recorded: 

"The  first  joke  on  the  tendency  of  lady  novelists  to  be  a 
little  too  frank — an  exuberance  which  the  forty  and  more 
intervening  years  have  done  little  to  curb.  It  was  also  in  1867 
that  Linley  Sambourne,  Mr.  Punch' a  famous  'Sammy,'  who 
died  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  in  harness  almost  to  the  last, 
contributed  his  first  drawing. 

"The  greatest  boon  of  the  sixties,  and  one  which  has  since 
brightened  the  lives  of  millions  of  persons,  was  the  bicycle. 
It  is  true,  it  was  not  the  bicycle  we  know  to-day — it  was  awk- 
ward and  noisy  and  shattering  to  the  system — but  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  real  thing,  and  by  1869  Mr.  Punch  was  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  it  to  recommend  ladies  to  try  side  saddles." 

In  the  decade  of  1871-1880  we  find  recorded  Mr.  Punch's 
most  important  activities  in  the  field  of  the  arts: 

"In  1871  we  first  have  the  adjective  'awful'  entering  upon 
an  existence  which  it  has  not  yet  quitted,  in  spite  of  many 
successful  rivals;  in  1874  'quite'  joined  it  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  smart  speech;  in  1876  the  right  people  were  expressing 
their  thanks  in  the  phrase,  'Ta,  awfuUy  ta,'  while,  at  the  end 
of  the  period,  in  1880,  'utter'  and  'too  too'  began  their  brief 
but  hectic  reign.  . 

"In  dress,  crinolines  had  long  gone,  and  the  reaction  was 
toward  so  tight  a  skirt  that  in  1876  sitting  down  was  found  to 
be  as  much  an  impossibility  as  running  was  in  the  hobble  skirts 
of  this  and  yesteryear. 

"Trade  was  now  becoming  a  sanctioned  resort  for  impover- 
ished aristocrats,  as  it  still  is,  and  in  1877  a  tendency  to  manli- 
ness in  woman's  dress  that  has  steadily  increased  was  noticed 
again,  as  it  had  been  noticed  in  the  forties  by  the  keen  eye  of 
Leech,  and  has  been  noticed  since,  for  aU  fads  move  in  circles. 

"And  so  we  reach  1880,  when  that  famous  movement  began 
which  gave  Mr.  Punch  more  opportunities  for  sustained  ridi- 
cule than  any  other  in  his  long  life — the  rise  of  the  esthetes, 
with  their  sunflowers  and  lilies,  their  languid  enthusiasms,  and 
affected  disdains. 

' '  1881-1890.  The  esthetes— with  Du  Maurier  hot  on  their  trail 
— were  still  strong  in  the  opening  years  of  Mr.  Punch's  fifth  dec- 
ade, but  their  doom  had  sounded,  and  they  never  recovered  from 
the  fashion  of  athletics  for  women  which,  tho  it  has  ceased  to  be  a 
craze,  has  never  lost  popularity.  In  addition  to  their  interest 
in  feats  of  strength  we  find  women,  after  refusing,  in  1883, 
to  ride  on  'buses,  refusing,  in  1886,  when  garden  seats  came  in, 
to  ride  anywhere  else. 

"  In  1883  we  also  have  a  foretaste  of  the  Suffragette  movement, 
which,  however,  was  to  wait  for  Mr.  Punch's  seventh  decade 
to  develop  into  the  real  crusade  that  all  of  us  now  know  and 
many  dread. 

"The  changes  of  dress,  always  faithfully  reflected  in  Mr. 
Punch's  pages,  ranged  from  the  tight  jerseys  of  1880-81  to  the 
high  sleeves  of  1890  by  way  of  the  egregious  bustle,  which 
alone  of  all  the  extravagances  of  fashion  has  yet  shown  no 
tendency  to  revisit  the  scenes  of  its  old  horrible  triumph. 
Large  fans  and  parasols  came  in  in  1882,  and  a  renewed  approxi- 
mation to  men's  dress  was  a  by-product  of  the  period.  As  for 
men,  we  find  them  giving  up  carrying  latchkeys  for  fear  of  spoil- 
ing their  figures. 

"The  foreign  instrumental  and  hairy  genius,  the  American 
siffleuse,  prizefighters,  cowboys,  and  the  infant  musical  prodigy 
divided  the  attention  of  smart  hostesses,  while  among  the 
crazes  of  the  idle  rich  (who  have  always  been  Mr.  Punch's  best 
material)  we  find  slumming,  banjo-playing,  palmistry,  pet  dogs, 
and  'Pigs  in  Clover,'  and  kindred  puzzles  (to  be  revived  in 
the  next  century  in  the  form  of  a  jigsaw).  Falstaff's  remark 
on  his  countrymen  (which  Mr.  Punch  might  have  made  his 
motto,  had  he  needed  one) :  '  It  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our 
English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  com- 
mon,' is  exemplified  in  the  years  between  1881  and  1890  as 
richly  as  in  any  of  the  periods. 

"The  last  year  of  the  decade  saw  Charles  Keene's  final 
drawing  in  Punch,  for  which  he  had  been  working  for  forty 
years." 

The  departure  of  the  polite  world  from  the  realms  of  art  and 
letters  during  the  past  two  decades,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Punch  has  been  forced  mainly  to  deal  with  motoring,  bridge, 
and  golf,  \jno — 


"In  1895  oiu-  playwrights  had  begun  to  employ  the  drama 
as  a  vehicle  for  exhibiting  problems  in  social  ethics,  thus  pro- 
viding nuts  for  conversationalists  and  critics  to  crack — not 
always  with  good  humor,  and  rarely  with  any  profit." 

Ping-pong  was  "pulsating"  in  1901,  and  also  in  that  year 
!'the  devastating  rule  of  the  imported  nouveau  art  was  power- 
ful; in  1910  lifelong  intimacies  were  being  shattered  over  the 
claims  of  Gauguin  and  Matisse  to  be  considered  masters.'' 


MR.   HAMMERSTEIN   IN  LONDON 

WHEREVER  Mr.  Hammerstein  goes  he  is  sure  to  be 
watched  by  an  interested  and  sometimes  amused 
public.  For  a  considerable  time  after  the  beginning 
of  his  venture  of  building  an  opera-hou.se  in  London  it  looked 
as  tho  his  public  was  largely  on  our  side  the  ocean.  The 
London  press  and  the  London  public  refused  to  be  interested 
in  what  he  was  promising  to  do  for  them.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  it  was  reported  that  the  London  newspapers  ignored  entirely 
the  productions  of  his  press  agent,  such  as  have  often  in  the 
past  gladdened  our  hearts  by  their  infusions  of  "the  only 
Oscar."  The  tide  may  now  be  turning..  One  of  the  foremost 
spirits  in  the  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn,  returns  from  Europe  and  reports  that 
Mr.  Hammerstein,  "in  his  usual  quick,  original  way  has  suc- 
ceeded in  stirring  up  a  great  deal  of  interest."  Mr.  Kahn 
declares  that  "if  anything  can  awaken  the  Londoners  to  an 
appreciation  of  opera,  Oscar  Hammerstein  can  do  it."  The 
new  house  which  this  indomitable  impresario  has  planted  in 
the  Kingsway  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  The  roof  is  on, 
and  on  the  same  day  that  one  thousand  plasterers  begin  their 
labors  the  first  voice-trial  for  the  singers  is  also  held.  The 
London  Standard  adds  to  its  dazzled  impression  of  American 
"hustle"  the  startling  information  that  a  "number  of  American 
millionaires  are  chartering  an  Atlantic  liner  to  bring  them  to 
England  for  the  purpose  Of  witnessing  the  first  performance 
on  November  11."  This  journal  further  quotes  from  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  prospectus  to  show  that  he  is  "taking  no  half- 
measures."     In  these  words  he  assures  them: 

"Grand  opera  can  succeed  only  when  it  is  presented  'grand' 
in  every  detail;  it  must  be  grand  in  auditorium  and  on  the 
stage;  grand  in  singers,  musicians,  scenery,  and  costumes;  its 
director  and  his  staff  must  be  imbued  with  the  loftiest  of  pur- 
poses. Unhampered  by  any  influences,  I  have  succeeded  in 
what  wiU  be  found  an  incomparable  ensemble.  .  .  .  To  be 
.successful,  I  must  not  teach;    I  must  interest." 

The  Standard  goes  fiu'ther: 

"If  thoroughness  and  attention  to  every  requirement  mean 
success,  Mr.  Hammerstein  is  going  to  be  eminently  successful. 
There  is  a  note  of  completeness  about  the  whole  undertaking. 
The  work  is  a  wonderful  combination  of  speed  and  thorough- 
ness. On  November  1  last  the  excavations  were  commenced, 
and  on  November  11  next  the  curtain  will  rise  for  the  first  time 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  theaters  in  the  world.  Three 
hundred  men  have  been  employed,  and  the  number  of  hours 
worked  up  till  Saturday  was  570,000.  In  creating  the  founda- 
tions 24,000  tons  of  earth  were  excavated,  and  the  quantities 
of  materials  used  have  been  120  tons  of  granite,  2,800  t-ons  of 
sand,  2,000  tons  of  ballast,  1 ,000  tons  of  breeze  for  the  floors. 
3,000  tons  of  Portland  stone,  3,500,000,  bricks,  800  tons  of 
steel,  and  up  to  the  present  1,. 500  tons  of  cement  have  been  used. 

"The  opera-house  is  constructed  to  accommodate  2,700 
persons,  and  forty-three  boxes  are  being  constructed,  including 
a  handsome  suite  for  the  use  of  the  King.  The  stage  measures 
90  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  is  specially  constructed  with  a  view  to 
magnificent  spectacular  effects.  A  fireproof  curtain  wiU  be 
provided,  which  in  case  of  fire  wdll  be  lowered  and  automatically 
flooded  with  water,  while  on  the  stage  itself  a  lantern  light  will 
be  arranged  which  will  open  automatically  in  case  of  fire,  thus 
causing  a  draft  to  carry  away  the  heat  and  smoke  from  the 
public  j>()r1i()n  of  the  house.     The  ground  floor  below  the  street 
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level  will  be  entirely  devoted  to  stalls  and  boxes,  and  above  the 
stalls,  suspended  from  the  circle,  will  be  a  complete  tier  of  boxes, 
each  with  its  own  retiring-room.  Two  other  tiers  are  arranged 
on  fiich  side  of  the  auditorium.  Above  the  boxes  will  be  the 
grand  circAv,,  and  a})ove  that  the  lower  and  upper  galleries. 
Every  seat  throughout  th(!  house  will  be  a  fauleuil.  The  pro- 
scenium arch  will  be  45  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  somewhat  funnel-shaped, 
to  throw  out  the  sound.  The  back  of  the  circles  and  gallery 
will  be  screened  off,  thus  preventing  the  audience  from  being 
disturbed  by  promenaders. 

"The  entrance  hall  will  be  60  ft.  by  30  ft.,  and  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle  of  Corinthian  columns,  the  special  feature  of  the 
frontage  being  the  central  window,  39  ft.  in 
height.  Statu(!S  illustrative  of  music  and  art 
stand  up  on  th(^  corners,  and  each  end  of  the 
building  is  crowned  with  large  groups  of  classic 
statuary.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  entirely 
by  British  workmen,  and  only  British  material  is 
used.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Bertie  Crew,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Rudge  is  the  sculptor." 

Reynolds's  Weekly  (London)  is  the  first,  so  far 
as  our  survey  has  gone,  to  open  its  columns  to 
Mr.  Hammcirstein's  own  facile  pen.  In  this  article 
he  deals  with  "grand  opera  as  a  popular  enter- 
tainment" and  instructs  the  British  i)ublic  how 
to  secure  it : 

"Among  the  many  accepted  beliefs  about 
grand  opera  is  the  one  that  here  in  Britain  it 
can  never  be  popular.  In  other  words,  it  is,  and 
must  ever  remain,  a  fashionable  form  of  enter- 
tainment, limited  in  its  appeal  to  the  relatively 
small  class  of  the  wealthy.  And  the  reason 
upon  which  this  widely  held  belief  is  founded  is 
that  the  P]nglish  people  do  not  care  for  opera. 
They  are  not  unmusical,  it  is  said,  but  choral 
works,  orchestral  works,  and  musical  comedj' 
appeal  to  them  in  a  way  grand  opera  does  not. 

"  As  compared  with  continental  peoples,  they  are 
not  attracted  by  this  combination  of  music  and 
drama.  And  it  is  sometimes  urged  that,  except 
for  a  few  airs  from  old-fashioned  operas  that  have 
been  popularized  by  many  years  of  the  barrel- 
organ,  grand-opera  melodies  are  not  known, 
whistled,  or  sung  by  the  populace  generally.  I 
think  this  is  an  exaggerated  view  to  take;  but,  allowing  for 
some  modicum  of  truth  in  it,  I  am  confident  that  the  expla- 
nation is  not  to  be  found  in  any  inherent  dislike  of  grand 
opera,  or  incapacity  to  appreciate  it,  but  in  the  lack  of  op- 
portunity that  has  hitherto  prevailed  for  hearing  grand  opera. 
My  belief  in  this  view  I  am  putting  forward  is  surely  proved 
by  the  opera-house  I  am  now  erecting  in  London.  I  love 
London,  and  intend  making  it  my  home,  leaving  my  American 
interests  largely  in  charge  of  my  sons;  and  I  regard  the  estab- 
lishment of  grand  opera  in  London  as  the  crowning  ambition 
of  my  life. 

"The  real  reason  for  what  I  may  style  democratic  negle(;t  of 
grand  opera  is  to  be  found  in  the  architects.  Practically  every 
opera-house  in  the  world,  except  those  for  which  I  am  respon- 
sible, has  been  designed  solely  with  a  view  to  boxes  and  stalls. 
The  highest-priced  seats  have  engrossed  the  architects'  atten- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  much  consideration  for  others.  The 
lower-priced  seats  are  uncomfortable  and  relatively  few.  If  it 
is  argued  that  this  cause  exists  on  the  Continent,  as  it  does, 
without  producing  the  effect  to  be  attributed  to  it  here,  I  must 
point  out  that  elsewhere  opera  is  subsidized.  Princes,  govern- 
ments, municipalities  furnish  subsidies,  with  the  result  that 
prices  are  charged  for  seats  lower  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  There  is  nothing  of  this  sort  here.  Without  neglecting 
boxes  and  stalls,  but  with  two  large  balconies,  I  provide  a  greater 
number  of  lower-i)ri('ed  seats  than  in  other  opera-houses.  It 
might  be  thought  that,  by  building  the  auditorium  large  enough, 
such  seats  could  be  provided  in  almost  any  number.  There, 
however,  comes  in  the  very  prosaic  consideration  that  150  feet 
from  tlie  stage  is  the  practical  extreme  rang(>  within  which  even 
t)peratic  voices  are  effective;  while,  if  the  house  is  wide,  even 
that  distance  tends  to  become  too  much.  Hence  there  must  be 
a  very  definite  limit  to  the  seating-cai)a<'ity  of  an  opi-ra-liouse. 
Mine  will  seat,  (exclusive  of  the  boxes,  of  which  there  are  fifty- 
three  (not  reckoning  the  royal  box),  each  accommodating  six 
persons.  2,300  in  stalls,  and  two  balconies;    and  the  balconies 


give  a  larger  proportion  by  far  of  relatively  cheap  seats  than  has 
previously  been  the  case.  .  .  .  When  it  is  recollected  that  my 
orchestra,  will  number  HXJ,  the  chorus  125,  and  the  ballet  6(J, 
it  becomes  immediately  evident  that  here  alone  is  a  permanent 
item  of  expenditure  on  a  scale  the  ordinary  theater  or  \ariety 
theater  knows  not.  Then,  grand  opera  must  be  done  on  a  grand 
scale;  the  spectacular  side,  scenery,  dresses,  must  be  magnifi- 
cent, and  I  hope  that,  in  due  course,  London  will  be  satisfied 
that  I  act  up  to  the  principles  I  now  put  forward.  Finally,  there 
is  the  question  of  principals.  Operatic  artists  are  scarce.  They 
must  posses.s  voice,  brain  to  direct  the  voice,  heart  to  inspire 
the  voice — a  rare  combination  of  qualities.      In  a  sense,  fine 


MR.    HAMMERSTEINS    NEW    LONDON    OPERA    HOUSE. 
Whose  architecture  is  expected  to  remedy  London's  "  democratic  neglect  of  grand  opera.' 


operatic  artists  possess  an  attracti\e  monopoly-,  and  all  attractive 
monopolies  command  big  prices.  The  salary  list,  therefore,  for 
opera,  is  so  much  heavier  than  for  other  theatrical  performances 
that  prices  of  admission  can  never  be  low.  I  repeat,  it  is  possible 
to  provide  seats  at  graduated  rates  well  within  the  means  of  ord- 
inary theater-goers,  and  to  enable  the  public,  other  than  the  box 
and  stall  public,  to  enjoy  grand  opera  done  as  it  should  be  done." 

Mr.  Hammerstein  always  showed  us  that  he  was  nothing  if 
not  an  optimist.  There  is  yet  no  failure  in  this  quality  of  his  to 
be  seen: 

"I  am  confident  that  this  most  sublime  of  all  musical  pres- 
entations will  become  popular  here  as  never  before.  I  am  mani- 
festing my  confidence  in  the  way  Englishmen  appreciate,  and. 
altho  many  good-natured  friends  tell  me  I  am  a  fool — that  is  a 
pleasure  no  good-natured  friend  ever  denies  himself — I  am 
cheerfully  prepared  to  go  on  backing  my  opinion  that,  given 
reasonable  opportunity,  Londoners  will  take  grand  opera  to  their 
bosom,  and  that  it  need  no  longer  continue  merely  a  species  of 
fashionable  fad.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  question  of  language 
matters.  So  much  is  lost  in  a  translation;  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  any  other  language  than  the  original  to  fit  the 
music.  And  then,  no  matter  how  clearly  the  singers  enunciate, 
real  distinctness  is  impossible  when  words  are  sung  in  big 
spaces,  through  an  orchestra.  The  gain  of  using  the  vernacular 
is  imaginary.  By  mastering  the  outlines  of  the  story — and  my 
programs  will  always  contain  a  full  synopsis — audiences  readily 
grasp  the  music  and  situations.  (Jrand  opera  is  worth  taking 
trouble  over;  a  little  study  in  ad\ance  will  be  repaid  a  thousand- 
fold in  fuller  comprehension,  and,  therefore,  more  complete 
enjoyment." 


1  .N  our  is.«!iio  of  .luly  >S  iiri  article  iu  this  tli-partmi'iit  inadvertontly  icK-aled 
tlie  I'nivoniity  of  Washinntoii  in  Tacoma  in.stead  of  its  actual  site  in 
Seattle.    This  correction  wo  Kladly  makr. 


MRS.     RUSSELL    GtrRNEY. 

Founder  of  the  chapel  where  no  sermons 
are  preached,  or  hymns  sung. 


A  "CHURCH   OF  SILENCE" 

IT  IS  NOT  as  a  silent  protest  against  the  normal  functions 
of  a  house  of  ■jvorship  that  the  little  Chapel  of  the  Ascen- 
sion stands  in  a  busy  part  of  London.  But  rather  as 
furnishing  a  quiet  spot  dedicated-  to  "rest,  meditation,  and 
worship."  The  incitements  to  the  reUgious  mood  are  found 
solely  in  the  mural  decorations  which  are  the  work  of  the  late 

Frederic  Shields,  who  in 
February  of  this  year 
"entered  into  rest"  before 
the  paint  was  dry  upon 
the  last  of  his  creations 
for  this  "Church  of  Si- 
lence." The  story  of  this 
unique  enterprise  is  given 
in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  (August)  by  the 
Rev.  William  E.  Barton, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the 
painter  and  was,  so  the 
editor  of  this  journal  tells 
us,  among  the  few  who 
knew  intimately  the  heart 
and  spirit  of  the  artist. 
The  chapel  is  entirely  the 
charitable  work  of  a  Lon- 
don woman,  Mrs.  Russell 
Gurney,  who  was  the 
"widow  of  a  Recorder  of 
London,  who  worthily  had 
filled  positions  of  influence  in  that  great  city."  Dr.  Barton  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  inspiration  and  realization  of  this 
unique  charity: 

"Journeying  through  Italy  in  the  days  of  her  widowhood 
she  found  comfort  in  some  of  the  paintings  that  lined  the  walls 
of  the  churches  of  that  land.  It  came  to  her  with  a  feeling  of 
loneliness  that  she  would  find  no  such  churches  in  London;  and 
she  asked  herself  why  should  there  not  be  a  church  in  the  very 
heart  of  that  great  city  where  people  could  see  the  gospel  stor\- 
wth  their  eyes  and  receive  its  message  in  silence,  without  dis- 
traction of  music  or  sermon  in  the  midst  of  their  weariness. 

"Returning  to  London  she  told  her  thought  to  Lady  Mount 
Temple,  and  questioned  whether  an  artist  could  be  found  to 
carry  out  this  plan.  Lady  Temple  knew  such  an  artist,  who  had 
been  introduced  to  her  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  His  name 
was  Frederic  Shields,  a  decorator  and  illustrator  of  note,  a 
friend  of  Ruskin  and  of  Holman  Hunt — a  man  of  gentle  spirit, 
simple  faith,  and  untiring  energy. 

"So  one  day  in  1889  the  two  women  found  Mr.  Shields  in  his 
studio  and  Mrs.  Gurney  opened  to  him  the  plan. 

■'The  artist  responded  to  the  suggestion  instantly  and  with 
eagerness,  but  pleaded  that  he  had  work  that  would  occupy 
liim  for  months,  if  not  years,  before  he  could  begin  her  work  in 
any  systematic  manner.  Mrs.  Gurney  engaged  him,  however, 
on  the  spot,  and  offered  him  whatever  time  he  needed  for  the 
imdertaking  and  the  finishing  of  the  task. 

"This  settled,  there  followed  a  series  of  wearisome  delays  in 
the  selection  and  securing  of  a  site  for  the  church.  It  seemed  at 
first  that  it  would  be  a  simple  thing  to  find  a  place  in  London 
for  the  location  of  such  a  chapel.  Sites  were  almost  selected, 
but  negotiations  for  one  reason  or  other  constantly  fell  through. 
Advertisements  were  put  in  the  London  papers  but  led  to  noth- 
ing. At  length  Mr.  Kegan  Paul,  a  London  publisher,  pointed 
out  to  Mrs.  Gurney  the  present  site.  There  was  an  old  disused 
cemetery  facing  Hyde  Park.  It  had  a  little  decaying  mortuary 
chapel  and  a  wide  lawn  in  front  of  it.  If  that  could  be  secured 
it  would  be  an  ideal  place.  The  hindrances  to  erecting  this 
church  in  the  front  of  the  old  cemetery  were  of  many  kinds  and 
would  have  wearied  out  any  })ut  the  most  earnest  and  devoted 
purpose.     But  at  last  the  place  was  settled  upon  and  a  deed 


of  gift  was  secured.  Mrs.  Gurney  was  to  erect  and  endow  a 
<?hapel  to  be  forever  open  to  the  public  in  daylight,  but  to  be 
perpetually  free  from  the  use  of  artificial  light  and  guarded 
against  fire.  It  was  to  be  a  place  of  rest,  meditation,  and 
worship. 

"Mr.  Herbert  P.  Home  offered  his  .services  as  architect; 
Mrs.  Gurney  herself  drew  the  first  sketch  of  the  plan;  Mr. 
Shields  laid  down  his  drafts,  submitting  a  general  scheme  of 
interior  decoration,  and  the  building  Avas  at  length  begun. 

"For  months  now  the  artist  had  been  at  work  on  his  prelim- 
inary sketches,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Gurney  went  over  all  the  details 
of  the  plan  of  the  building.  She  had  a  premonition  that  she 
would  never  live  to  see  it  completed,  but  earnestly  she  longed 
to  see  the  walls  finished  and  a  few  of  the  pictures  in  place.  On 
March  18,  1896,  after  many  months  of  labor,  the  chapel  was 
not  only  finished  as  to  its  exterior  but  the  general  scheme  or 
framework  of  the  interior  had  also  been  wrought  out.  On  that 
day  Mr.  Shields  and  Mrs.  Gurney  stood  within  the  chapel, 
thanked  God,  and  took  courage.  The  paintings  were  not  yet 
in  place,  but  the  ornamental  panels  of  the  enclosing  woodwork, 
the  small  monochrome  figures  at  the  panel  intersections,  and 
the  friezes  above  the  spaces  where  the  principal  paintings  were 
to  be  installed  were 
actually  completed, 
the  scaffolding  was 
removed,  and  Mrs. 
Gurney  was  able  to 
see  enough  of  the 
promise  of  her  plan 
to  fill  her  heart  with 
great  and  radiant 
joy. 

"The  later  years 
of  her  life  contained 
much  of  weakness 
and  pain,  but  from 
time  to  time  she  was 
able  to  visit  the 
chapel  and  see  the 
progress  of  her 
labor,  and  con- 
stantly, by  voice 
and  letter,  she  en- 
couraged and  as- 
sisted the  artist.  In 
1897  Mrs.  Gurney 
passed  away." 

As  the  visitor  ap- 
proaches the  open 
door  he  reads  on  a 
simple  tablet  these 
words: 

Passengers 

Throttgh  the  Busy 

Streets  of 

London, 

Enter  This 

Sanctuary  for 

Rest,  and  Silence, 

AND  Prayer. 
Let  the  Pictured 

Walls  Within 
Speak  of  the  Past 

Yet  Ever 
Continuing    Ways 
OF  God  With  Men.     

ONE    OF    FREDERIC    SHIELDS  S    PANELS. 


The  central  picture  of  the  vestibule  'and  the 
first  to  meet  the  visitor's  eye  upon  entering  the 
"  Church  of  Silence.  " 


"We  step  inside 
and  find  a  wide  ves- 
tibule extending  the 
whole  width  of  the 
chapel ;  seats  are  placed  there  and  we  are  at  liberty  to  sit  and 
rest  and  converse  together  if  we  care  to  do  so.  From  the  walls 
of  the  vestibule  a  few  paintings  look  down  upon  us,  the  central 
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ono  of  which  is  that  of  'The  (Jood  Shephfird.' 
This  is  ono  of  the  oldest  and  most  constant  of 
artistic  repn^sentations  of  Christ.  It  is  the  first 
painting  that  strikes  one's  eye  on  entering):  the 
vestibule. 

"Once  inside  the  door  that  divides  the  outer 
frorn  tlui  inner  shrinf;,  we  stand  silent  and  over- 
whelmed. The  room  is  spacious  and  well  propor- 
tioned and  lighted  from  above;  its  form  and 
general  appearanc?e  are  distinctly  ecclesiastical. 
There  are  no  arches  nor  pillars  to  obstruct  the 
vision,  and  every  square  foot  of  the  four  walls  is 
covered  with  religious  paintings  7)ermanently 
wrought  into  the  structure  of  the  building.  Not 
(!ven  the  Histine  Chapel  at  Rome  impresses  us 
more  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking, and  this  grows  upon  us  when  we  re- 
member that  while  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  the  'Last  Judgment'  at  the  end  were 
wrought  by  Michelangelo,  the  paintings  on  the 
side  walls  are  the  work  of  numy  hands.  But  this 
church  in  London  is  the  creation  of  a  single  hand; 
one  artist,  and  one  only,  toiled  through  the  years 
at  this  stupendous  task.  Not  fewer  than  two 
hundred  paintings,  many  of  them  nearly  life-size, 
are  wrought  into  this  building." 

Dr.  Barton  gives  in  the  painter's  own  words  a 
summary  of  the  paintings  and  the  spirit  that  actu- 
ated him  in  producing  them : 

"Do  not  look  too    much  at    the   separate   pic- 
tures.    Tho  each  of  them   has  its  story,  it  is  the 
plan  as  a  whole  which   I  want  you  to  understand. 
Above  the  door  as  you  enter  is  the  circular  paint- 
ing of  'Adam  and  Eve  in  Eden.'     On  one  side  is 
'The  Creation  of  Man,'  life  being  wafted  into   his 
beautiful  form  by  the  breath  of  the  Creator.    And 
how  shall  I  picture  the  Creator?  As  an  old  man? 
No.     The  Creation  of  Man  was  prophetic   of  the 
Christ.     What  better  can  we  do  than  think  of  the 
spirit    that  was  in  Christ  as  the  sptrit  which  God 
gave  to  man  at  his  creation?    Opposite  it  is  .'The 
Expulsion    from    Ed(ni,"  but  an   expulsion  not  in      •— <— — ^— 
wrath.     See!  the  expulsion  is  an  invitation.    And 
now  look  at  the  side  walls.     On  one  side  are  panel 
pictures  of  the  Proi)hets,  nearly  life-size — there  are 
fourteen  of  them — and  on  the  other  side  are  fourteen  Apostles, 
for  1  begin  with  John  the  Baptist  and  end  with  Paul,  and  so 
'the   glorious   company   of    the   Apostles'     faces     'the   goodly 
fellowship  of  the  Prophets.' 

"This  leaves  room  on  one  side  for  thirteen  immense  paintings 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  and  on  the  other  side  an  equal  number  of 
paintings  from  the  A<^ts  of  the  Apostles.  Accompanying  each 
is  a  text  of  Scripture.  I  preferred  that  there  should  be  this 
word  from  the  Bible  itself,  rather  than  a  mere  title  of  my  own 
choosing.     Below  every  princii)al  painting  is  a  large  oblong,  and 
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CHAPEL    OK    THE    .ASCENSION. 


Facing  Hyde  Park  in  the  I'xbridge  Road,  London.    It  Is  dedicated 
to  ■■rest,  meditation,  and  prayer." 


THE    PAINTING    WHICH   REPLACES   THE    ALTAR, 
In  the  Chapel  where  no  sacraments  are  administered. 

under  each  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets  is  a  good-sized  square, 
and  above  each  large  painting  there  is  room  for  a  smaller  one. 
which  I  have  utilized  for  subordinate  but  related  paintings; 
and  at  the  intersections  there  are  spaces  for  pictures  still  smaller. 
Now  each  of  these  smaller  pictures  has  its  symbolic  meaning, 
and  relates  itself  to  the  principal  theme  immediately  above  or 
below.  The  whole  comprizes  two  hundred  paintings,  but  they  are 
a  unit  in  plan.  Th(>re  is  not  a  single  brush  stroke  in  the  whole 
building  but  has  its  significance.  I  might  almost  say  that  I  have 
never  dipt  my  brush  in  paint  A\'ithout  a  fervent  prayer  that  the 
meaning  of  the  heart  niiglit  express  itself  through  the  canvas. 

"But  the  great  painting  at  the  end,  where  the  altar  would  be 
if  there  were  an  altar — this  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  work. 
Above  in  the  spandrels  on  one  side  are  the  Wise  Virgins  and  on 
the  other  the  Foolish  Virgins.  On  the  sides  are  four  Oraces, 
life-size.  There  had  to  be  four  to  balance.  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Love — and,  who  was  the  fourth?  Patience.  Ah.  my  dear 
friend,  if  you  could  know  the  fidl  meaning  of  the  struggles  of 
all  these  >ears  you  would  know  why  sometimes  I  think  that 
Patience  is  the  sum  of  all  Christian  graces!  Below  are  the 
scenes  of  the  Pasj'on:  the  'Crucifixion,'  with  Christ  on  one 
side  and  "Jesus  Appearing  to  Mary"  on  the  other;  "Jesus  Before 
the  High  Priest '  in  one  of  the  smaller  spaces,  and  'Jesus  Appear- 
ing to  Thomas'  across  from  it.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  Thomas 
put  his  finger  in  (he  nail-print:  he  viewed  it  with  reverent 
wonder  and  .self-reproach.  But  these  scenes  of  the  Death  and 
Passion  of  Jesus  are  subordinate  to  the  great  central  painting 
that  seems  to  fill  the  whole  end  of  the  chapel,  the  ascending  yet 
ever-i)resent  Lord,  with  a  great  circle  overarching  it  like  a 
rainlu)w  of  hope  to  all  men.  and  bearing  the  words:  'Lo,  I  am 
with  you  all  the  days." 

"People  and  touri.ts  will  cross  its  portals  in  coming  yeariv 
but  not  ex  cry  one  who  pauses  in  wonder  and  admiration  at  this 
notabk'  achicAement  will  know  how  mar\elously  it  embodies 
the  life  purpose  of  a  graeious  woman  and  the  devotion  of  an 
artist  who  was  "faithful  unto  death.'" 
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SAFEGUARDING  STUDENTS'   MORALS 

COLLEGE  AS  WELL  as  school  authorities  are  showing 
a  restlessness  under  the  apparent  conviction  that  all  is 
not  well  in  the  moral  practises  or  the  ethical  instruction 
.within  our  educational  institutions.  The  Standard  (Chicago) 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "one  of  our  foremost  universities 
issues  a  confidential  circular  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  its 
undergraduate  students  asking  their  cooperation  in  securing  for 
the  students  of  that  institution  the  most  favorable  conditions." 
Tt  further  records  that  Leland  Stanford  University  refuses 
admission  to  the  following  classes  of  strndents: 

"  (1)  Persons  of  mediocre  ability  who  give  no  positive  promise 
of  becoming  genuine  students;  (2)  persons  of  good  ability,  but 
not  mature  or  serious-minded,  and  not  likely  to  make  good 
university  students;  (3)  persons  of  doubtful  character  or  friv- 
olous disposition,  whose  interests  are  likely  to  be  absorbed  by 
society,  athletics,  etc.;    (4)  persons  who  use  intoxicating  liquor." 

That  which  lies  implicit  in  the  action  of  Leland  Stanford,  as 
well  as  the  circular  to  which  reference  is  made,  observes  The 
Standard,  is  "that  there  are  certain  dangers  to  the  students  in 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning  which  should  be  clearly 
recognized  and  against  which  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  protect  them."     The  Standard  has  this  vision  of  the  facts: 

"It  is  evident  that  the  temptations  found  in  college  do  not 
differ  greatly  from  those  faced  in  the  world  outside.  If  the  years 
spent  in  college  are  peculiarly  perilous,  it  is  only  because  of  the 
susceptibility  of  youth  and  the  experimental  nature  of  all  first 
attempts  at  self-government.  Among  the  unworthy,  whether  in 
college  or  out,  we  may  find  two  classes:  the  distinctly  vicious 
and  immoral,  and  the  triflers.  The  first  destroy  themselves  and 
endanger  all  who  come  near  them.  The  members  of  the  second 
class  are  like  warts,  not  dangerous,  but  undesirable.  The  young 
man  who  enters  college  only  to  join  the  'fast  set,'  who  drinks 
and  carouses  and  gives  free  rein  to  lust,  is  not  only  spoiled  him- 
self, but  becomes  a  spoiler.  It  sometimes  happens  that  such  a 
man  is  a  brilliant  student,  but  his  intellectual  ability  but  makes 
greater  his  power  for  evil.  Many  a  student  who  does  not  'go 
the  pace'  fails  to  get  anything  of  value  out  of  the  eoUege  course. 
He  simply  has  fooled  away  his  opportunities.  It  may  be  society 
or  athletics,  or  this,  or  that;  anything  will  be  his  undoing  which 
seduces  him  from  diligent  pursuit  of  his  studies. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  drinking  and  licentiousness  are 
real  and  grave  evils  in  many  noted  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, but  we  do  not  care  to  discuss  these  evils  at  present.  We  do, 
however,  wish  to  protest  against  the  tendency  to  frivol  which 
is  such  a  marked  feature  in  the  life  of  many  of  our  colleges  and 
universities.  Fraternities  and  sororities  and  functions  have  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  life  of  these  institutions,  but  when  a 
young  man  or  young  woman  becomes  so  bewitched  by  these 
things  as  to  have  little  time  and  less  thought  for  the  serious  work 
of  the  school,  it  is  time  for  radical,  restraining  measures.  We 
know  of  good,  clean,  attractive  young  people  now  in  college  who 
are  fooling  away  golden  opportunities;  who,  unless  they  make 
a  radical  change,  will  come  out  of  college  knowing  little  more 
than  when  they  entered,  and  with  a  flabbiness  of  mind  that 
prophesies  of  failure  in  life." 

The  question  of  ethical  instruction  in  our  schools  is  receiving 
increasing  attention.  Nothing,  says  The  Churchman  (New  York), 
"has  more  imprest  us  during  the  educational  year  just  past  than 
the  increasing  interest  in — it  is  hardly  toj  much  to  say  the 
increasing  anxiety  about — ethics  in  education."  The  signs  are 
widely  apparent: 

"Books  on  the  subject  multiply.  It  takes  an  ever  larger  part 
in  discussion  at  educational  conventions.  It  has  even  been  the 
theme  of  a  great  international  conference.  That  more  must 
be  done  for  the  upbuilding  of  character  in  all  plans  for  education 
on  a  national  scale  is  generally  recognized.  None  of  the  solu- 
tions yet  devised,  whether  in  Germany,  with  its  frankly  confes- 
sional distinctions,  in  England,  with  its  'board-school  religion,' 
supplemented  by  grants  in  aid  of  confessional  schools,  in  France, 
with  the  attempted  exclusion  of  any  religious  sanctions  from  a 
systematic  ethical  course,  or  in  America,  with  the  unbending 
insistence  on  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  has  altogether 
satisfied  those  who  have  the  interests  of  the  rising  generation 


at  heart.  Each  country  seems  more  disposed  to  dwell  upon  the 
shortcomings  of  its  neighbors  than  to  see  in  their  example  any 
helpful  suggestion  for  the  solution  of  its  own  difficulty." 


SPAIN   TRUE  TO  CATHOLICISM 

THE  RECENT  Eucharistic  Congress  at  Madrid  has 
given  the  Spanish  people  and  their  monarch  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  showing  their  fidelity  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  papal  throne.  It  was  for  some  time  rumored 
that  King  Alfonso,  who  has  been  so  intimate  with  the  Protestant 
Royal  House  of  England  and  married  an  English  princess, 
originally  a  Protestant,  had  grown  lukewarm  in  the  faith  of 
Philip  II.  This,  however,  has  been  disproved  by  recent  events, 
and  the  most  pessimistic  of  secularists  can  not  deny  that  the 
Barcelona  revolt  and  the  teaching  of  Ferrer  have  failed  to  shake 
the  firm  adherence  of  the  people  to  their  ancient  religion.  The 
Catholic  Netvs  (New  York)  states  confidently  that  this  is  actually 
the  case,  and  of  the  constancy  of  the  sovereign  as  manifested 
at  the  Madrid  Eucharistic  Congress  we  read: 

"At  the  closing  session  of  the  Congress,  which  was  attended 
by  the  King  and  Queen,  the  King  delivered  a  brief  address, 
wliich  was  a  notable  profession  of  faith  and  a  request  that  the 
delegates,  on  returning  to  their  respective  countries,  make  known 
the  true  Spain,  Catholic  to  the  core,  loyal  to  the  Holy  Father, 
and  devoted  to  the  Blest  Eucharist." 

The  main  statements  in  his  address  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  papal  legate,  as  reported  in  the  European  and  American 
press,  run  as  follows: 

"To-day,  at  the  close  of  the  Congress,  we  [myself  and  the 
Queen]  are  come  in  person  to  tell  you  of  the  great  joy  with  which 
we  have  followed  its  labors,  and  how  our  believing  hearts  have 
been  gladdened  by  seeing  the  multitudes  of  people  who  have 
gathered  together,  differing  in  their  history,  language,  and  cus- 
toms, but  all  united  like  one  flock  in  the  burning  crucible  of  love 
of  the  Eucharist — the  sublime  food  of  faith  and  love.  And  now, 
gentlemen,  who  have  traveled  to  us  from  afar,  we  come  to  say 
that,  as  we  welcomed  you  on  your  arrival  and  exprest  our  hope 
that  your  visit  would  be  a  pleasant  one,  so  now  we  bid  you  fare- 
well and  thank  you  for  your  attendance  in  such  numbers.  In 
doing  so  we  pray  you,  on  returning  home  to  your  respective 
countries,  not  to  forget  our  beloved  Spain,  to  speak  of  her  and 
describe  her  to  your  fellow  countrymen  as  she  is  and_  as  you  have 
seen  her — a  land  of  faith,  of  affability  and  hospitality — and  not 
grim  and  dark,  as  her  enemies  pretend.  Our  last  word  is  to  you, 
my  Lord,  the  representative  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  the  Universal 
Pastor  'of  Catholic  people.  Tell  His  Holiness,  the  Queen  and  I 
hope  and  pray  that  he  may  live  many  years  to  be  the  tireless 
apostle  of  love  for  Christ  in  the  Eucharist.  Tell  him,  too,  that 
in  thus  offering  the  witness  of  our  filial  and  reverent  affection, 
we  beg  the  Apostolic  Benediction  for  ourselves,  for  our  family, 
for  Spain,  and  for  all  the  people  who  are  here  represented." 

But  the  Catholicity  of  Spain  is  also  attested,  declares  The 
Catholic  News,  by  the  foreign  Catholic  clergy  who  attended  the 
Congress,  and  we  read : 

"Further  evidence  of  the  sterling  Catholicity  of  Spain  is 
furnished  in  an  article  in  the  Universo  (Madrid),  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Urbano,  O.P.,  who  quotes  opinions  as  to  the  condition 
of  religion  in  Spain  exprest  by  the  foreign  clerics  with  whom 
he  conversed  during  the  Eucharistic  Congress.  Father  Coleman, 
O.P.,  of  St.  Savior's  Retreat,  Dublin,  was  greatly  imprest  by 
the  religious  earnestness  of  which  he  saw  so  many  signs  in 
Madrid.  He  considers  the  meetings  in  San  Francisco  el  Grande 
as  among  the  finest  and  most  encouraging  at  which  he  has  ever 
been  present.  In  sacred  music  he  holds  that  Madrid  carried  oft" 
the  palm  from  Cologne.  Another  Irish  Dominican  of  distinc- 
tion, the  Rev.  Father  Walsh,  O.P.,  believes  that  Vienna  might 
perhaps  equal  Madrid  in  imparting  splendor  to  a  Eucharistic 
Congress,  but  that  no  capital  in  Europe  could  surpass  it. 
Canon  Turner,  who  traveled  through  Portugal  and  had  experi- 
ence there  of  the  anti-clerical  sentiments  of  some  classes  of  the 
people,  was  charmed  with  the  courtesy,  kindness,  and  religious 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain.  With  the  success  of  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  he  was  especially  delighted,  and  he  regards 
it  as  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  modern  times  for  the  faith." 
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Model  12  D  Special  ~5  pa;;3enger  touring  car  $2750.      Top   and  windshield  extra 


T 


HERE  is  no  car  in  the  land  today 
in  which  greater  care  is  expended 
in  the  design  and  building  than  in  this 
19 1 2    Speedwell.       In    point    of  the 

number  of  refinements  and  advanced  ideas  no  other 
car  approaches  it.  These  claims  are  not  merely  for 
effect — the  car  itself  in  daily  performance  justifies 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it. 

The  ranks  of  Speedwell  owners  are  being  re- 
cruited from  the  class  of  buyers  who  are  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  the  finest  product  obtainable. 

CTANDARD  chassis  of  121-inch  wheel 
base,  4-cylinder  50  H.  P.  motor,  36- 
inch  wheels  in  10  styles  of  open  front 
and  fore-door  bodies  at  52500  to  S2900. 
Limousine  at  ;S3850.  Special  Cruiser 
model  of  132-inch  wheel  base  at  $3500. 

CATALOG  and  Speedwell  monthly 
magazine  sent  upon  request. 

THE  SPEEDWELL  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

530  ESSEX  AVENUE  DAYTON,  OHIO 


or 


i912 


Speedwell  Constructional 
Advantages 

There  are  certain  mechanical  excellences  in 
Speedwell  cars  upon  which  every  motor  car 
purchaser  should  fully 
inform  himself.  In 
fact,  the  Speedwell  is 
bristling  with  points  of 
superiority. 

Here  is  an  Exam- 
ple in  Axle  Con- 
struction 

The  top  of  our 
steering  pivot  is  provided 
with  a  large  Timken  roller  " 

bearing  (shown  exposed  in  the  picture).  Thib  bearing 
carries  the  entire  weight  of  the  car,  at  the  same  time 
making  steering  remarkably  easy — a  salient  feature  when 
the  car  is  driven  by  a  woman.  Look  for  this  point  in  the 
car  you  contemplate  purchasing.  If  there  is  no  anti- 
friction bearing  there,  it  means  rapid  wear  and  hard  steer- 
ing, and  that  frequent  adjustment  at  this  point  will  be 
necessary. 

The  wheels  themselves,  it  will  he  noted,  are  mounted 
iipon  large  Timken  bearings,  which  are  the  highest 
priced  bearings  manufactured. 

You  will  note  further,  the  Speedwell  method  in  protecting 
steering  apparatus.  The  connecting  rod  between  the  two  front 
wheels  is  placed  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  axle.  Note  also  the 
reach  rod  which  connects  the  front  wheels  to  the  steering  gear 
is  placed  above  the  axle,  where  it  also  is  protected.  If  tne  car 
accidentally  meets  with  some  large  obstruction  in  the  road  its 
steering  gear  is  perfectly  protected. 

Most  noteworthy  in  construction  is  the  rear  axle.  Heretofore 
the  rear  axle  housing  in  most  cars  has  been  made  up  of  tubes  and 
castings,  riveted  together,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  take  any  of 
the  interior  mechanism  out  for  inspection,  it  has  been  necessarj- 
to  either  remove  the  rear  axle  entirely  or  dig  down  in  the  muck 
and  unbolt  the  contents,  thus  destroying  all  adjustment.  See 
how  the  Speedwell  construction  has  overcome  this.  The  entire 
contents  of  the  rear  axle  are  mounted  upon  a  plate,  which,  by 
loosening  a  few  nuts  can  be  removed  as  a  unit  without  disturt 
ing  a  single  adjustment.     The  housing  itself  is  a  single  piece  of 


pressed  steel,  very  light  and  fai  stronger  than  the  old  type  of 
axle  with  rivets  or  bolts  to  hold  the  pieces  together.  It  is  the 
extreme  lightness  of  this  Speedwell  axle  that  makes  it  ride  easily 
on  the  tires,  which  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  long  tire  mileao:e 
Speedwell  owners  obtain.  This  axle  is  what  is  Known  as  the 
full  floating  tvpe.  in  which  the  shell  or  housing  is  extended 
through  tlie  hubs  of  the  wheels.  On  the  outside  of  this  hous- 
ing are  placed  two  large  Timken  double  bearings  on  which  the 
wheel  runs.  The  floating  or  driving  axle  theiefore  carries  no 
weight.  Contrast  this  with  the  usual  type  in  which  the  driving 
axle  is  made  to  do  double  duty,  namely,  carry  the  weight  of  the 
car  and  drive  it,  in  addition  to'having  but  a  single  bearing  under 
each  wheel. 

Future  advertisements  will  contain  further  practical  hints 
for  discriminating  purchasers. 
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Greatest  Improvement 

IN    A 

Plated  Spoon 

IN 

One 

Hundred 
^^  Years 


8 


^        ^\      AHt 


AHtBKAHBUUTYPO't 


Silver  Inlaid 
i  Before  Plating 


TRADE  MARK  ON  EVERY  PIECE 


V        //^HOLMES  &  EDWARDS ir\ 
Vy  VI-  SILVER      INLAID  ILy 


booklet; 


W  Best  Is  Worth  Considering 
The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co. 

international  silver  cx). successor 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

Celebrated  "LENOX"  Brands 
of  Silk  and  Lisle  Hosiery 

For  Men  and  Women 
One  Box  Containing  6  Pairs 
Guaranteed  Fine  Lisle  Hose 


$1 

H  sent  prepaid  and  insured  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar 
H  (Reg^ar  Price  $2.00).  Men's  choice  black,  tan, 
^^^L  navy,  ?rey  Ladies'  black,  tan — state  size. 
^^^1  Guarantee:— If  holes  in  toe  or  heel  within  6 
^^^1  months  —  New  Ones  Free.  Obtainable  only 
^^H|     through  our  accredited  agents  or  direct. 

We    refer  to    Dun's,  Bradstreet's  or  any  Bank 
in  New  York  City. 

LENOX  SllK  WORKS,  Desk  E,  5  West  31st  St.,  New  York  City 

Manufacturer  to  Wearer  Products, 
Field  Representatives  Wanted  in  Every  County. 

_^^_^^^^^^_^^    i>plendid  income   assured.    _..^»-^...^^^.. 


French,   German,  Spanish,  Italian 

Can  lie  learned  quickly,  easilj-  and  pleasantly, 
at  sjiaie  moments,  in  your  own  home.  Ytui 
hear  the  Ijvin?  Voice  of  a  native  professor  pro- 
nounce each  u'ord  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly 
short  time  yoii  can  speak  a  iu>w  lanp-ua'^e  l)y  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  with 
Rasenthal's  Practical  Lingoistry 

Send  foi*  Booklet  and  Testimonials 

The  Language-Phone  Method 
802  Metropolis  BIdg.,  New  York. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

IV/TR-  HERBERT  KAUFMAN  seems 
-^'^  to  be  steadily  uarrowing  the  circle 
of  his  literarj^  interests  to  a  single  black 
phase  of  sociology. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  healthful  to  art  and 
morals  to  dwell  too  constantly  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  has  inspired  some  of  this  young 
author's  most  powerful  work. 

Quite  the  strongest  thing  JNIr.  Kaufman 
has  done  in  verse  along  this  line  appeared 
a  year  ago  in  The  Woman's  World.  It  is 
reprinted  by  request  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  same  magazine,  and  deserves  a  wide 
audience. 

Why   Are  You   Weeplug,   Sister? 

By  Herbert  K.\ufman 

Why  are  you  weeping.  Sister? 
Why  are  you  sitting  alone? 
I'm  bent  and  gray 
And  I've  lost  the  way! 
All  my  to-morrows  were  yesterday! 
I  traded  them  off  for  a  wanton's  pay. 
I  bartered  my  graces  for  silks  and  laces. 
My  heart  I  sold  for  a  pot  of  gold — 
Now  I'm  old. 

Why  did  you  do  it.  Sister? 
Why  did  you  sell  your  soul? 
I  was  foolish  and  fair  and  mj-  form  was  rare! 
I  longed  for  life's  baubles  and  did  not  care! 
When  we  know  not  the  price  to  be  paid,  we  dare. 
I  listened  when  \anity  lied  to  me 
And  I  ate  the  fruit  of  the  Bitter  Tree — • 
Xow  I'm  old. 

Why  are  you  lonely.  Sister? 
Where  have  your  friends  all  gone? 
Friends  I  have  none,  for  I  went  the  road 
Where  women  must  harvest  what  men  have  sowed 
And  they  never  come  back  when  the  field  is  mowed . 
They  gave  the  lee  of  the  cup  to  me 
But  I  was  bUnded  and  would  not  see — 
Now  I'ni  old. 

Where  are  your  lovers,  .Sister? 
Where  arc  your  lovers  now? 
My  lovers  were  many,  but  all  have  run, 
I  betrayed  and  deceived  them,  every  one. 
And  they  lived  to  learn  what  1  had  done. 
A  poisoned  draft  from  my  lips  they  quaffe<l. 
And  I.  who  knew  it  was  poisoned,  laughed — 
Now  I'm  old. 

Will  they  not  help  you,  Sister? 
In  the  name  of  your  common  sin? 
There  is  no  debt,  for  my  lovers  bought. 
They  i>aid  my  price  for  the  things  I  brought. 
I  made  the  terms,  so  they  owe  me  naught. 
I  have  no  hold,  for  'twas  I  who  sold. 
One  offered  his  heart,  but  mine  was  cold — 
Now  I'm  old. 

Where  is  that  lover,  Sister? 
He  will  come  when  he  knows  your  need. 
I  broke  his  hope  and  I  stained  his  pride 
I  dragged  hira  down  in  the  undertide. 
Alone  and  forsaken  by  me  he  died. 
The  blood  that  he  shed  is  on  my  head. 
For  all  the  while  I  knew  that  he  bled — 
Now  I'm  old. 

Is  there  no  mercy.  Sister, 
For  the  wanton  whose  course  is  spent? 
When  a  woman  is  lovely  the  world  will  fawn. 
But  not  when  her  beauty  and  graci;  are  gone. 
When  her  face  is  seamed  and  her  limbs  are  drawn. 
I've  had  my  day  and  I've  had  my  play. 
In  my  winter  of  loneliness  I  must  pay — 
Now  I'm  old. 


Shaker  Salt 


A  Free -Flowing  Table  Salt 
Which   Does    Not   Con- 
tain Starch  or  Flour 

HAKER  SALT  is  the  finest 
salt  you  can  buy.  It  is  made 
by  an  exclusive  method  of  salt 
refining,  which  produces  salt 
*99.7%  pure.  Other  makers  do 
not  use  any  process  similar  to  ours. 
Consequently,  other  makers  leave 
much  of  the  natural  salt  impurities 
in.  They  leave  in  the  gypsum  (which 
is  native  to  all  salt)  so  that  their  salt 
is  less  pure  than  ours.  Gypsum  is 
a  hurtful  substance  for  you  to  eat. 

Yet,  though  Shaker  is  a  purified, 
"salty"  salt,  its  grains  are  so  fine 
and  small  that  you  may  salt  your 
food  as  lightly  as  you  wish.  You 
may  get  a  delicacy  of  flavor  which  is 
hardly  possible  where  harsh,  coarse- 
grained   salt   is 


^«*^: 


mm 
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used. 

In  the  handy 
box  —  10  cents, 
except  in  the  far 
West — Shaker 
Salt  never  gets 
hard  or  lumpy. 
It  never  sticks 
or  cakes  in  the 
shakers. 


Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co 


Reliovow  HendaclK- 
llorsTord's  itclfl  I'husithat)' 

Relieves  headache  and  nervousue.sa  oaiLsed  by  iui 
paired  digestion,  wakefulness  or  overwork. 
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What  of  tho.  morrow,  Sister? 
How  shall  tho  morrow  bo? 
I  must  fooxl  to  th(!  ond  upon  n^morso. 
I  must  falt<!r  alono  in  my  solf-ma(U!  course.         ^ 
I  must  staKKt'i"  alone  with  my  K(ilf-ma(l(!  cross. 
For  I  bartered  my  graces  for  silks  and  laces 
My  heart  I  sold  for  a  pot  of  gold — 
Now  I'm  old. 

A  few  brief  lines  in  The  Westminster 
Gazette  that  evidently  .sprinfjf  from  a  sin- 
cere admiration  for  the  poc^t  Shelley: 

Shelley 

By  T.  p.  C.  W. 

'        (Linens  written  while  exercises  cried  aloud 
to  be  corrected.) 

In  a  gray  wil(l('rn(\ss 

Of  books  and  boys 

(Struggling  with  weariness 

And  ((uerulows  noise. 

To  hammer  hard  necessities 

Of  algebraic  truth. 

To  fit  the  sweet  sun-haloed  fantasies 

Of  minds  alive  with  youth), 

I  reached  an  idle  hand  and  took, 

All  stained  and  unknit, 

A  little,  desolate  book. 

And  opened  it. 

And  as  that  (ishomian  of  old 

Who  from  a  weed-green  bottle  broke 

The  crusted  seal,  and  saw  imfold 

Its  awful  beauty  of  quick  smoke. 

So  from  that  torn  page  sprang 

The  tear-stained  laughter  and  the  happy  pain 

That  held  mc^n  prisoners  whih;  Shelley  sang. 

And  showed   them  sunlit  splendors  in   the  rain. 

Again  we  quote  from  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette — this  time  a  fresh  song,  and  one 
that  carries  the  love  of  liberty  even  to 
death : 

Freeborn 

Ye  shall  heather  my  bed  on  the  clear  hill 

And  bury  me  light  and  dry. 
Not  to  be  (-loaked  from  tho  fr(>e  wind 

Wh(in  valley  floods  are  high. 

Blood  to  the  stream  and  flesh  to  the  clay, 

But  neither  hold  me  now: 
I  will  lie  here  and  far  above 

The  wheeling  of  the  plow. 

Windy  .sky  and  a  peewit  call 

Over  my  head  shall  run, 
And  I  shall  hoar  the  heather  folk 

Stamp,  and  play  in  the  sun. 

We  have  resisted  this  poem  a  number  of 
times — first  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  then 
in  several  contemporaries,  but  it  has  a 
quiet,  insistent  beauty  that  will  not  be 
denied. 

The  Little   Pines 

Hy    IjOTTISK    ImO(!KN    (iuiNKY 

Dear,  once  in  a  clearing,  high  in  the  snowy  wood, 
The  boarded   lumb(>rn)on.   filing    with    ax  and 
carti, 
Wherever  the  saplings  shot  up  straight  and  good, 
Hacked  at   the  boles  and  crashed  them  down 
and  apart: 
.\nd  long.  O  lover  of  little  pines,  you  stood 

Mute  on  the  hillock,  watching,  and  sick  at  heart. 

And  when  on  pitiful  hurdles,  death's  poor  dower, 

The  innocent  felons  lay  under  cords  unblest. 
And   oxen,   welding  in   one   their  deep-breathed 

power. 
Ipheaved  tho  burden  grandly,   with  no  arrest — 


S 


The  Howard  Watch 


When  the  U.  S.  Battle- 
ship "Maine"  was 
sunk  in  Havana  Har- 
bor,    Admiral     Sigsbee's 
HOWARD    Watch    went 
down  with  it. 

It  lay  in  sea  water  for  five  days 
— was  recovered  by  a  navy  diver — 
and  today  it  varies  less  than  ten 
seconds  a  month,  which  is  a  ratio 
of  one  second  in  260,000.  Admiral 
Sigsbee  has  carried  his  HOWARD 
Watch  since  1868.  It  has  cruised  in 
eighteen  vessels  of  the  U.  S.  Navy — 
over  a  distance  of  Two  Hundred  and 
Eighty-eight  Thousand  miles. 


It  has  set  the  standard  time  in 
taking  observations  for  navigating 
— where  a  few  seconds'  error  may 
spell  disaster  to  the  ship.  A  service 
so  exacting  that  even  the  ship's 
chronometers  have  to  be  checked 
up  in  every  port. 

A  HOWARD  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  HOWARD  is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached 
— from  the  17-jewel  i  double  roller  escape- 
ment) in  a  "Jas.  Boss"  or  "Crescent"  gold- 
filled  case  at  $40,  to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14K 
solid  gold  case  at  $150. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOW- 
ARD Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler 
in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a 
good  man  to  know. 


Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  "The  Log 
of  the  HOWARD  Watch,"  relating  to  the  history  of 
his  own  HOW^ARD.  You'll  enjoy  it.  Drop  us  a 
post   card,    Dept.  O.     and    ■we'll   send    you  a   copy. 

E.    HOWARD   WATCH    WORKS,    Boston,    Mass. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


llf    liKlklii;:    |ii-lfivt    dupiu-Jilrs    with    the 
llHiis    niriiOVCll    Tip-Top    Dupllrotor. 
No  intricate  niectianisin-     No  priiitor's 
nk.     Always  ready.     100  copies  from 
pen-written  and  50  from  type-writ- 
ten original.  Useful  in  any  bu&iness. 
Sent  on  Ten  Days'  TriM   Without 
Deposit.      Complete      Duplicator, 
contains  mil  of  "  Daufiro  "    Oiled 
Linen  Raek  duplioatin;;  sur-  tf*C 
face,  wliich  can  be  used  over  and  over  ntrnin.  price     *       -       -     ^•^ 
FKMX  r.  DAIS  IH'PLK  ATOK  I'D..  Daii<i  UMir..  HI  John  St..  \.  V. 


ITHE  BEST  LIGHT 


.^l  ;iKr>  iind  hiirn'i  It--  "wu  i;,!--.  t\>^l'  'J  .  |'«-i 
wft'k.  Gives  kAiO  t'Hmil**  power  li*:lit  .mil 
casiH  no  shadow.  No  dirt,  srease.  nor 
odor.  Unequalled  for  Home?*,  fsiores. 
}loteIs.  Churches.  Public  Halls,  etc.  Over 
"_1M  stOes  Kver>  lamp  warranted.  Acent-* 
vvnnted.     Write  for  cataloc. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St. .  Canton. 


0. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE  Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

Tlie  Food-Drink  for  all  apes. 
Better  than  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted -grain  extract,  in  powder.     A  quick  lunch.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

t&-AvoidlmH3tions— Ask  for  "HORUCK'S"— Everywhere 


HORLICK'S 
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Selling  a  Cigar  for  Five  Dollars 
per  Hundred  does  not  make 
it  a  "Five  Cent  Cigar"! 

I  know,  because  I  nave  made  a  ten  cent  cigar 
for  nearly  ten  years  and  sold  it  for  five  dollars 
(ler  hundred.  My  customers — about  twenty 
thousand  of  them — know  too — 
because  many  of  them  have 
been  smoking  my  Panatelaever 
since  I  began  to  sell  it. 

In  everything  but  price  my 
well-known  Shivers'  Panatela 
ranks  as  a  ten  cent  cigar.  It  is 
hand-made  by  skilled  men  cigar- 
makers,  its  filler  is  all  Cuban 
grown  Havana  tobacco  and  its 
wrapper  is  the  genuine  imported 
Sumatra.  This,  you  know,  is 
the  standard  quality  of  the  ten 
cent  Panatela;  and  if  anything 
I  have  improved  it.  The  model 
conditions  of  my  factory  and 
my  rule  against  "doctoring" 
or  flavoring  my  Havana  are 
revelations  to  everyone  who  in- 
spects my  business  house. 

The  only  profit  that  is  made  on 
my  cigars  is  made  by  me— no  job- 
bers or  drummers   or  middlemen 
figiire  at  all.  I  sell  direct  to  you  at        SK^ij, 
the  same  price  that  the  manufac         ^'?&< 
turer  of  ten  cent  cigars  sells  them         M''"'''^^ 
to  his  distributor.    It  is  as  though 
the  Shivers'  Panatela  was  made 
specially  for  you.    You  simply  pay 
me  for  my  trouble  in  importing  the 
tobacco,  for  seeing  that  the  cigars 
are  made  under  the  cleanest  condi- 
tions, and    for    keeping  them    in 
humidors  until  you  are  ready  for 
a  shipment. 

I  have  proved  the  quality  of  my 
cigars  and  the  honesty  of  the 
American  public  by  my  entirely 
original  selling  plan. 

MY  OFFER  IS :  I  will,  upon  re. 
quest,  send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatela 
Cigars  on  approval  to  a  reader  of 
Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  forty  at  my 
expense,  if  he  is  not  pleased  with 
them;  if  he  is  pleetsed,  and  keeps 
them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

I  have  a  new  cirar  at  $5.00  per 
h  u  n  d  r  e  d —  my  S  n  i  v  e  r  s'  Club 
Special,  four  and  a  quarter  inches 
long^nd  abouthalf  as  thick  again  as 
the  Panatela,  and  the  same  quality 
of 'tobacco.  It  is  for  smokers  who 
desire  a  richer  cigar  than  the  thin 
shapes  give.  Of  whichever  shape 
you  prefer,  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
fifty  to  try.  And  remember  that  I 
know  that  the  only  way  you  can  be- 
.come  a  profitable  customer  is  to  be 
so  well  pleased  that  you  will  re-order  again  and  again. 

In  ordering  please  use  business  stationery  or  give 
reference  and  state  whether  mild,  medium  or  strong 
cigars  are  desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPli 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health, 
lis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 


Sexology, 

(Illustrated) 

by  William   H.    Walling,   A.M..  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Y^oung  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  M'ther  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume,     lllasti-ated.    $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"   and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan  Pub,   Co..  777  Perry  Bldg.,   Phila.,  Pa. 


For  (he  ended  beauty  of  little  pines  that  hour 
Tears   in   your  eyes. "and   anger  in   your_sweet 
breast. 


But  now  a  wondrous  sight  in  the  bay  below, 
A  grove  of  masts,  all  winged  aerially! 

'Twi.xt  wave  and  cloud  so  tlirilUngly  fair  they  go, 
So  busy,  so  spirit-bright,  who  would  not  be 

Glad  for  your  little  pines?    That  overthrow 
Is  life,  is  laughter,  along  the  illumined  sea. 

Here  is  the  first  sincere  note  in  the  long 
list  of  perfunctory  efforts  to  celebrate  in 
verse  the  coronation  of  George  V.  This 
anonymous  ballad  of  relief  appeared  in 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


To  Loudon  Out  of  iVfotley 

O  mother  city,  once  again 

We  greet  your  grave  and  reverend  face. 
Late  veiled  from  sight  by  workingmen. 
Who  labored  for  a  fevered  space 
With  hammer,  adz,  and  boring-brace 

To  make  you  dissolutely  gay — 
A  weird  and  xinfamiliar  place 

Was  London  Town  of  yesterday. 

Bemused,  we  trod  your  pavements  when 
You  tricked  yourself  in  gauds  and  lace. 
And  passed  awhile  beyond  otir  ken. 
Leaving  us  doubtful  how  to  trace 
The  streets  where  we  were  wont  to  pace 

With  surest  footing  on  oiu'  way: 
We  only  found  it  by  the  grace 
Of  Robert.     That  was  yesterday. 

But  now,  what  rapture — by  Big  Ben 

I  swear  it,  and  the  Civic  Mace — 
Exalts  me  (as  with  oxygen) 

To  see  you,  now  the  glittering  race 
Of  King  and  Queen,  Jack,  ten,  and  ace 

Is  run;  discard  your  proud  displa- 
And  to  the  realm  of  memory  chase 
That  London  Town  of  yesterday.. 

Envoi 

Though  fittingly  in  festal  case. 

Mother,  you  decked  your  features  gray, 

Right  welcome  is  yovu-  ancient  face. 
Dear  London  Town  of  everyday. 

The  last  stanza  of  "The  Secret"    {Har- 
per's) raises  the  poem  to  real  lyric  heights. 

The  Secret 

By  Charles  F.  AI.vpple 

Ere  I  had  come  to  three  feet  high. 
My  father  said  to  me: 
"  You  soon  will  be  as  tall  as  I!" 
'  Whereat  we  laughed  in  glee. 
' '  Soon  you  will  grow,  soon  you  will  know 
The  things  I  know!"  said  he; 
It  seemed  so  long  a  while  to  grow  — 
Ah,  might  it  ever  be! 

Within  a  year  my  father  died; 

So  very  yoimg  was  I. 
1  did  not  know  just  why  they  cried; 

I  sat  and  wondered  why. 

Now  years  have  flown  and  I  have  grown 

.\lmost  as  tall  as  he; — 
Could  I  have  known!     He  must  have  known. 

That  day  he  latitrhcd  x\\\\  mi' 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  hfe — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

We  deal  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 
the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

Write  today  f  07'  oxir  select  list. 

LJI-E:IM     &     CO.,      Bar-ilcers 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


THE 
SMOOTHEST  TOBACCO 

College  men  —  men  everywhere 
smoke  Velvet.  It  has  a  flavor  that 
is  irresistible.  TTiat's  why  it's  popu- 
lar. Velvet  is  just  the  choicest 
leaves  of  Burley  tobacco — cured 
right — mellowed  right  and  made 
right.  It  smokes  cool  and  pleasamt 
and  it  never  bums  the  tongue. 
Good  ?  Why  mere  words  can't 
describe  its  taste — you've  simply 
got  to  try  it.  You'll  say  you  nevei 
smoked  a  tobacco  as  good.  One 
trial  will  more  than  prove  a  treat. 
Just  get  a  can  to-day — ask  your 
dealer  for  Velvet.  Don't  take  a 
substitute.     Insist  on  the  real  thing. 

' '  Ask  the  man  who  smokes  it 

Spaulding  &  Merrick 

Chicago,  111. 


///   a   iteat  metal  .rase 

10  cents 

.'It  y'Oitr  dealer'' s,  or  if 
he  is  sold  out  send  us 
the  lo  cents.  We'll 
sold  you  a  can  to  any 
address  in  the  U.S.A. 


New  Sensation 

Photos   Direct 
on    Post    Cards 

NO  NEGATIVES 

Hustlers  and  wide  -  awake 
men  —  the  photo  post  card 
business  ofTt-rs  unlimited  op- 
pnrtunitios.  Small  investment^ 
600^  Profit.  No  experience 
needed.  Be  independent — start 
your  own  business.  Big  money  at 
fairs,   carnivals,    etc.,    with    thi- 

Mandel    Combination   No.    3    Camera 

This  Camtr;i  mak^s  two  styles  photos  (size  3  .'^41^  and  2  x  3) 
direct  oto  post  cards— no  negatives.  A  complete,  "  por- 
table photo  pallery."  Camera  weighs  9  pounds.  Pictures 
made  and  finished  on  the  spot  in  one  minute.  Complete 
Outfit  Only  $26.  Outfit  includes  everything  needed  to 
start  making  money  ri^ht  away  ;  also  200  large  and  100 
small  post  cards.  Send  $5  deposi  with  order,  balance 
C.  0.  D.  Write  today  for  Free  Circulars. 
Ohicapo  FerrotypoCo.,Dept.!28«rupgrc98&  LatHn  9ts.,Chlc»gro 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

POLICE  COMMISSIONER  WALDO 

A  YOUNG  man  joined  the  Regular 
■^*  Army  in  1899  as  second  lieuten- 
ant of  the  Seventeenth  Infantry,  to  take 
part  in  the  Spanish  War.  In  less  than 
two  years  he  was  first  lieutenant,  and  in 
four  years  more  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  adjutant-general.  Most  of  his 
service  took  place  in  the  Philippines,  where 
he  served  with  General  Leonard  Wood  in 
Jolo  and  Mindanao  in  a  hot  campaign 
against  the  peons.  He  was  later  in  com- 
mand of  a  battalion  of  scouts  for  eighteen 
months  and  had  under  his  protection  and 
discipline  some  250,000  men.  He  resigned 
from  the  Army  in  1905  and  came  to  New 
York.  "And  now?"  asks  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle — "oh,  he's  only  head  of  the 
largest  police  force  in  the  world."  Rhine- 
lander  Waldo  is  obviously  his  name,  but 
some  of  the  axioms  he  apjilies  to  that  vast 
army  of  men  under  his  command  are  not 
obvious  at  all.     Here,  we  read,  are  a  few: 

You  can't  make  a  force  enthusiastic  by 
nagging  it. 

You  can't  enforce  discipline  by  a  sys- 
tem of  petty  charges  and  punishments.. 

You  can't  build  up  cfiprit  de  corps  by 
holding  the  club  of  fear  and  terror  over  the 
heads  of  grown  men. 

You  can't  enforce  respect  for  authority 
hy  juggling  officers  of  rank  up  and  down. 

You  can't  get  work  done  in  so  vast  a 
department  without  trusting  some  one,  for 
no  Commissioner  is  able  to  do  everything 
himself. 

You  can't  centralize  every  bit  of 
authority  in  one  head,  for  overcentraliza- 
tion  becomes  as  ineffective  in  results  as  lack 
of  organization. 

Commissioner  Waldo  works  constantly 
while  at  his  new  job  and  keeps  things 
!' gaily  on  the  go."    But  hurried?    Oh,  no! 

Why,  the  day  that  he  was  married — 
in  April,  1910,  three  months  after  he  had 
taken  his  seat  as  Fire  Commissioner — he 
was  at  his  office  at  0  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. At  8  A.M.  ho  presided  at  a  trial;  at 
1  P.M.  he  closed  his  desk;  at  1:30  p.m.  he 
jumptid  into  an  auto  with  his  secretary, 
Winfield  Sherhan,  took  a  train  for  Green- 
wich, (\)nnecticut,  reached  there  in  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  at  4  p.m.  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Virginia  Otis  Heckscher. 

The  manner  in  which  Waldo  w(>nt  into 
city  politics  was  equally  sudden.  A  son  of 
aristocratic  and  wealthy  parents,  it  was 
thought  that  his  e.xperience  in  the  Phil- 
ippines would  have  sufficed.  But  not  so 
thought  Waldo: 

One  (lay  he  was  standing  in  front  of 
Delmonico"s  when  a  thousand  policemen 
passed,  escorting  a  funeral  procession.  On 
inquiring  who  was  dead,  h(>  was  informed 
that  it  was  a  deputy  polic(>  commissioner. 
In  a  moment  the  thought  came  into  his 
mind:  "Wh.y  shouldn't  I  be  a  deputy 
police  commissioner?"  On  reflection  he 
realized  that  he  didn't  know  a  single  poU- 
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To  Motorists  who 
are  about  to  renew 
their  tire  equipment 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  spend  more 
money  for  tires  than  do  the  thousands  of  motorists 
who  use  UNITED  STATES  TIRES. 

You  are  in  a  position  now  to  clwose  tires,  not  merely 
buy  them. 

When  you  purchased  your  new  car,  you  naturally  took 
the  tires  that  came  with  the  car.  But  now  you  can  judge 
tires  for  yourself.  You  know  the  standard  of  service 
tires  ought  to  give  and  you  know  whether  or  not  the  tires 
you  have  been  using  have  sufficient  strength  to  measure 
up  to  that  standard. 

Probably  the  best  reason  why  thousands  of  motorists 
are  today  forsaking  other  brands  and  turning  to 

United  States  Tires 


Continental 
G&J 


Hartford 
Morgan  &  Wright 


is  because  they  are  coming  to  realize  that  by  combining 
in  each  brand  the  strongest  points  o{  four  famous  mak-es. 
United  States  Tires  are  unquestionably 

The  Strongest  Tires  in  the  World 

and  that  this  ej:tra  strength  means  far  more  tire  mileage 
with  far  less  tire  trouble  than  they  have  been  accustoraeti 
to  in  the  use  of  other  brands. 

Tlie  oft-quoted  statements,  "Have  always  used  them,'' 
and  "Were  on  my  car  when  I  bought  it,"  are  mighty 
|)oor  reasons  (if  they  are  the  oiifi/  reasons)  for  renewing 
with  any  brand  of  tires. 

If  tire  expense  means  anything  to  you,  disregard  all  other 
reasons  and   demand  the   tires   that  are  actually  g' 
users  of  United   States  Tires  the  kind   of  service 
every   nintorist   wants. 

It  is  this  extra  service,  without  extra  cost,  that  has 
United  States  Tires 
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The  Detroit  Combination  Too! 

A  TOOL-SHOP  IN  ONE  TOOL 

Rotary  blower  forge,  geared  drill 
press,  geared  emery  wheel,  vise, 
pipe-vise,  anvil.  Six  tools  in 
one.  High  grade.  Portable. 
Weight  17;  lbs.  Price  J50 
cash  i.  o.  b.  Detroit.  This 
wonderful  invention,  per- 
fected, protected,  is  abso- 
lutely essential  for  auttv 
mobile  owner, 
farmer,  driller, 
thresher,  mine, 
boat,  ranch,  repair  crew.  The  best  selling  article 
since  the  sewing  machine.  We  Want  Agents. 
Responsible  men  can  secure  exclusive  agencies 
yielding  from  $50  to  $500  per  week. 

DETROIT  TOOL  COMPANY,  Dept.  1.  Detroit.  Mich. 
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Don't  Buy  Paint  Blindfolded! 

People  rarely  buy  poor  paint  with  their 
eyes  open.  If  the  inferior  stuff  is  foisted 
on  them,  it  is  because  they  are  blinded  by 
some  interested  person's  recommenda- 
tion, by  a  foolish  desire  to  get  it  as 
cheaply  as  possible,  or  by  mistaken  belief 
that  all  paint  is  alike. 

Open  Your  Eyes  I 

Use  your  reason.  What  does  the  best 
painter  in  your  community  use?  Pure 
white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  without  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  It  will  take  but  a  few  min- 
utes to  learn  some  fundamental  facts 
about  painting  which  will  show  you  why 
he  is  right.  Read  our  offer  below  to 
make  you  paint-wise.     The 

"Dutch  Boy  Painter " 

on  a  keg  ),uarantees 

Pure  White  Lead 

and  pure  white  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil 
are  the  best  assurance  you  can  have  that 
you  will  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  paint  sat- 
isfaction for  every  dollar  expended. 

Wo  have  room  only  for 
this  bald  statement  of  fact 
here,  but  if  you  will  write 
us.  we  will  send  you  the 
reasons.  We  hav3  been  told 
by  property  owners  that  the 
"Helps"  mentioned  below 
put  the  paint  subject  in  an 
entirely  new  light.  Maybe 
you  will  hnd  it  so. 

The  'Helps"  also  include 
beautifully  illustrated  color  schemes  and  the 
names  of  Blue  List  Painters  in  your  commu- 
nity.    Ask  for  Painting  Helps  No.  655 

National  Lead  Company 

New  York        Boston        Buffalo        Cincinnati 

Cleveland    St.  Louis    San  Francisco    Chicago 

(John  T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


STUDY  I    mill  at  Home 

Become  I     fllfll       LEGAL 
aLaivyer^j^p^    DIPLOMA 

We  make  your  home  a  university.  Leading-  Correspondence 
Law  Course  in  America — recognized  by  resident  colleges.  New 
text,  specially  prepared  by  20  Deans  and  leading  univ.  law  school 
teachers.  We  Guarantee  to  coach  free  any  graduate  failing  to 
pass  bar  examination.  Special  Business  La\v-Course.  "Legally 
trained  men  always  succeed.'*  Over  10. 000  students  enrolled. 
Begin  now.  Pisy  terms.  Catalo)?  and  Particulars  Free, 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  403Z,  Chicago,  Hi. 
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LAW 


High-Grade 

Instruction  by 

Correspondence 


Prepares  for  tlie  bar. 
Three  Courses;  College.  Post- 
Graduate  and  Business  Law  Nineteenth 
year.  Classes  be^^in  each  month.  Send  for 
oatalogf  giving  rules  for  admission  to  the  bar 
of  the  several  states. 

Chifft^o  Correspondence  School  of  I.an 

540  Reaper  Itlnek,  Chicago 


Bible  Study  Book  Free 

A  complete  Synopsis  of  Bible  Study  of  great  value 
to  all  students  of  the  Woi  d.  Send  postal  card 
request  to  SCOFIELD  BIBLE  CORRESPON- 
DENCE SCHOOL,  ISO  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


tician  in  the  City  of  New  York.  He  had 
never  seen  Mayor  McClellan,  and,  altho 
he  just  came  from  the  Army,  he  had  never 
met  General  Bingham,  who  was  then  Com- 
missioner of  Police.  But  such  slight  ob- 
stacles did  not  stop  this  young  man,  who 
hurried  off  then  and  there  to  see  Bingham. 
Captain  Waldo  had  an  hour's  talk  with 
General  Bingham,  when  the  latter  said: 

"Well,  I'll  take  you,  but  you  will  have 
to  see  the  Mayor." 

"I  don't  know  the  Mayor,"  said  Waldo. 

"Don't  you  know  anybody  who  can  in- 
troduce you?"   queried  Bingham. 

"Only  you.  General,"    said  Waldo. 

And  General  Bingham  wrote  the  young 
man  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Mayor, 
and,  armed  with  it,  he  hastened  down  to 
City  Hall.  At  first  the  Mayor  would  not 
even  see  him,  but  Waldo  was  persistent, 
and  the  final  result  was  that  he  received 
the  appointment.  He  remained  in  this  po- 
sition about  a  year,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  later  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
police  force  of  the  Board  of  Water  Supply, 
which  he  organized  to  protect  the  water- 
shed district  in  the  Catskills.  He  resigned 
this  place  to  run  for  Congress  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket  in  the  Fifteenth  District  in 
1908  against  J.  Van  Vechten  Olcott.  In 
this  campaign  he  proved  to  be  such  a  good 
mixer  that  he  won  the  admiration  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  He  was  defeated,  but  he 
didn't  seem  to  mind  it  much,  for  in  little 
over  a  year  he  was  appointed  Fire  Com- 
missioner by  Mayor  Gaynor. 

And  now  the  thugs  are  leaving  New 
York.  Tt  is  bad  news  for. that  profession 
but  true,  and  the.  stationary-post  system 
has  more  than  served  its  share. 

This  means  that  a  policeman  is  stationed 
at  a  certain  corner  every  two  blocks,  from 
11  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  7  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  with  instructions  not  to 
leave  his  post.  The  posts  are  arranged  to 
the  best  advantage,  so  that  the  policeman 
may  have  a  view  of  the  streets  in  all  direc- 
tions. These  men  are  relieved  at  certain 
periods  by  other  men,  so  that  during  the 
time  designated  the  district  covered  is  com- 
pletely guarded  in  the  hours  when  protec- 
tion is  most  needed.  Thus,  the  old  saying 
that  "you  never  can  find  a  policeman  when 
wanted."  is  made  obsolete,  and,  in  the 
event  of  a  crime  being  committed,  or  of  a 
disturbance,  a  citizen  knows  exactly  where 
he  can  obtain  help.  More  than  that,  he 
knows  that  he  has  the  backing  of  the  Po- 
lice Commis.sioner  himself,  a  brave  and 
fearless  man. 


PEEK-A-BOO    WITH    AN    OCTOPUS 

JUST  how  dangerous  diving  is,  nobody 
but  a  full-fledged  diver  ever  knows. 
The  risks  he  takes  are  terrible,  yet  he  takes 
them  as  part  of  the  day's  work  and  asks 
no  hero  medals.  So,  if  Captain  Kidd's 
treasure  is  not  redeemed  soon,  writes  Cap- 
tain Johnson  in  The  Youth's  Companion, 
it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  courage  on  the 
diver's  part.  Johnson  is  a  diver  himself, 
or  was  till  a  few  years  ago,  and  many  an 
"evil  chance"  he  ran.  But  it  was  diving 
for  parts  of  the  Billy  Jenkins,  an  old 
cannery  bark,  which  almost  put  a  stop  to 
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has  produced  more  notable 
musicians  than  any  other 
school  because  it  is  a  purely 
educational  and  not  a  commercial 
institution.  Its  endowment  enables 
it  to  grive  superior  instruction  at 
moderate  cost.  Its  location  adjoining 
Music  Hall  affords  students  easy  ac- 
cesb  to  Symphony  Concerts,  Recitals. 
Opera,  etc.,  while  its  own  Orchestra,  String 
Quartet,  Chorus,  Schools  of  Opera,  Elocution,  and  Acting" 
offer  superior  advantages  for  extra  instruction  at  small 
extra  charge.  Complete  courses  for  all  instniments,  Voice, 
Drama,  Theoi'y,  Languages,  and  Public  School  Music. 
New  donnitory  for  young  ladies. 

Write  for  catalog  and  booklet  C-1.  Address 
A.  J.  Gantvoort,  Mgr. ,  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  t)liio. 
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Near  Oakland,  California 

The  only  Woinan's  College  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Chartered  1885.  Near  two  great  Universities.  Ideal 
climate  throughout  the  year.  Entrance  and  gradua- 
tion requirements  equivalent  to  those  of  Stanford  and 
University  of  California.  Laboratories  for  science 
with  modern  equipment.  E.xcellent  opportunities  for 
home  economics,  library  study ,  music  and  art.  Modern 
gymnasium.  Special  care  for  health  of  students,  out- 
door life.  President,  Luella  Clay  Carson,  A.M., 
Litt.D.,  LL.D.  Por  catalogue  address  Secretary, 
Mills  College  P.  O..  California. 


NEW   YORK  STATE    SCHOOL    OF   AGRICULTURE 


nt  M<iri  isviUe.  N.  Y..  offers  two  yi-ais'  course  and  shorter 
courses  in  tJeuei'al  Agriculture,  inclu<lin;r  Engrlrsli.  Farm  Mathe- 
matics, Farm  Crops,  Dairyiug.  Poultry  Husbandry.  Fruit 
Growing  and  Forestry.  Large  Farm,  Now  Equipn)ent  and 
Laboratories,  Experienced  Faculty.  Tuition  Free  to  New  York 
State  residents.  Kiitrance  requivenimts.  COMMON  SCHOOL 
EDITATION.  Liviiiir  e-vpenses  low.  For  ratali>g  addn  ss 
Director  F.  G.  HELYAR,  Box  70,  Morrisville,  N   Y. 
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1838 
1911 


MEDICINE.  DENTISTRY.  PHARMACY. 

Seventy-rourth  Session  begins  Sept.  t2. 1911. 
Excellent  laboratory  and  cliaical  facilities. 
Climate  salubrious.     LiviDg  expenses  moderate^ 

Write  for  Catalogue  7 
Christopher  Tompkins.  M.  D.,  Dean.  Richmond.  Va. 
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BE  A  PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR 

Hold  a  Position  of  Dignity 
The  field  is  open  to  men  as  well  as 
women.  Our  graduates  are  holding 
positions  in  the  leading  educational 

institutions  of  thisoountry.  anrt  we 
find  ourselves  unable  to  supply  the 
demand.     We  own  our  own  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollar  building  and 
are  l-esponsihle.    Write  for  Catalog. 

Plivsical  Coltiirc  Training  School 

KoK  14 
42nd  andfirand  ItIvd..rhira»ro,IIL 

IS 
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COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

CLARE  CSBORNE  REED,  Director. 
Piano,  Voice,  Violin,  Theory,  Public   School   Music 
and   Drawing.     Fall  term  opens   Sept.  ii.    Address 
Registrar,  Box  2,  509  S.  Wanash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Exceptional  School  Proposition 


for  tlio  right  man. 

preferably  with 
some  capital  to  invest  in  a  well-established  scliool  for  boys  in  a  very 
desirable  New  England  town.  A  man  looking  fora  settled  position 
to  be  interested  in  devekipment  of  tlio  school  preferred.  Sale  on 
favorable  terms  will  be  considered  if  experience,  capital  and  fol- 
lowing promise  further  success  of  school.  Conditions  malic  early 
arrangements  desirable.   Adilress  Hox  A,  L  terary  Digest.  N.  Y    City. 


Kindergarten     I'K:*TA1.0//I    FKOIOUKl.     Kindergarten 
Training  TltAI.\I,\«  SCHOOL        Normal  School 

Fifteenth  year  begins  September  19th.  Regular  2  >  r.  play 
ground  and  special  courses.  MAIN  OFFICE,  Ohio  Bldg.. 
opposite  Auditorium.  CHICAGO.  WEST  SIDE  Cluss 
Rooms  at  Chicago  Commons.     For  catalog  address 

Mrs.  B.  II.  IIF.GNF.K,  Sunt.,  Box  ."i,  WEST  CHICAGO,  ILLIJfOIS 

HAHNEMANN  MEDICAL  COLLEGE 

52nd  regular  session  will  open  Septeml)er26th.  Laboratory 
equipment  complete.  Clinical  facilities^  unsurpassed. 
Four  years' course.    Fordetailed  information addre-ss 

L.    HENRY  WILSON,  M.D., 
2811  Cottage  Grove  Avenue  CHICAGB 


GR£AT  BEAR  SPRING  WATKB. 
50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 
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DETROIT  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

FRANCIS  L.  YORKE,  M.A.,  Director. 
Finest  Conservatory  in  the  West.  Established  in  1S74. 
Piano,  Violin,  Voice  Culture.  Public  School  Music,  etc. 
Fall  Term  opens  Sept.  11.  Diplomas  given  and  degrees 
conferred.  Write  Registrar  for  Catalog  4.  530  Woodward 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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him,  and  Johnson  reaolU'cAs  H  well.  He 
was  right  busily  at  work,  and  doing  "fair," 
when  a  strange,  moving  shadow  appeared. 
It  was  directly  under  the  hatchway,  and 
more  from  curiosity,  says  Johnson,  than 
anything  else — 

I  approached  the  opening  cautiously, 
and  was  about  to  peer  out,  when  there 
came  across  the  square  of  opaque  light  a 
long,  wavering  arm.  I  shrank  back,  then 
threw  myself  forward  and  half-closed  the 
sliding  grating  beneath  the  hatch.  I  didn't 
want  any  visitors,  especially  when  they 
happened  to  be  visitors  with  eight  arms  of 
unlimited  strength,  directed  V)y  a  sullen 
disposition. 

The  year  before  one  of  our  men  had 
been  caught  under  water,  and  had  been 
held  a  prisoner  there  until  he  was  nearly 
dead  with  cold  and  fright.  He  had  been 
caught  at  the  foot  of  a  pier  by  an  octopus, 
which  had  WTapt  one  arm  about  the  post 
and  two  or  three  more  about  him. 

The  man  hadn't  dared  signal  to  the 
boat  above  to  be  hauled  up,  for  fear  the 
devil-fish  might  be  strong  enough  to  crush 
in  his  ribs  or  injure  him  internally.  He 
simply  sat  through  this  game  of  patience 
which  his  visitor  had  proposed,  and  he 
didn't  know  how  long  it  would  last,  or 
whether  it  wouldn't  end  eventually  by 
his  suffocation.  After  nearly  an  hour  of 
this  nightmare,  the  terrible  creature  had 
gone  as  it  had  come. 

At  first  1  imagined  that  I  wasn't  in  as 
bad  shape  as  this  other  fellow  had  been. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  way  for  the  octopus 
to  come  through  into  the  hull;  I  had  shut 
the  grating  as  clost^y  as  I  could,  without 
blocking  my  signal-rope  and  air-pipe,  and 
had  fastened  it  by  shoving  some  packing- 
cases  against  it.  Occasionally  a  black, 
groping  shadow  moved  across  the  grating, 
and  soon  I  noticed  that  the  octopus  was 
fully  as  sensitive  to  my  stirring  about  as  I 
had  been  to  the  disturbance  caused  by  his 
coming.  Whenever  I  budged,  one  of  those 
tentacles  whipt  out  and  went  searching 
about  through  the  gaps  of  the  grating. 

My  rope  began  to  jerk  dinner  signals, 
and  sometimes  the  net  stirred  suggestively; 
and  all  the  time  I  was  getting  colder  and 
more  numb  and  more  thoroughly  terrified 
by  the  darkness  of  the  crowded  hold  and 
the  wavering  shadow  outside.  Suddenly 
I  saw  one  of  those  whip-like  feelers  wrap 
itself  about  a  bar  of  the  grating  and  tear 
it  loose,  soUdly  bolted  tho  it  was.  I  began 
to  realize  that,  after  all,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  the  creature's  reaching  me  but 
his  own  lack  of  imagination. 

From  above  came  a  peremptory  order, 
transmitted  through  the  rope:  "Come 
up!"  I  knew  that  the  men  had  been  re- 
enforced  by  the  boss,  for  no  one  else  would 
send  me  that  message.  However,  I  dared 
not  try  to  obey,  and  inde(>d  I  began  to  feel 
that  the  chances  of  my  ever  getting  up  were 
slim.  I  was  chilled  through  by  my  long 
immersion.  I  movcnl  cautiously  toward 
the  grating,  and  instantly  there  appeared 
one  of  those  snake-like  arms,  reaching  to- 
ward  me. 

I  paused  and  considered  something 
that  had  just  come  into  my  dazed  mind. 
Yes,  perhaps  it  would  work.  I  would  call 
off  the  octopus  through  his  very  responsive- 
ness to  motion.  There  was  a  chance  of 
my  being  able  to  reach  the  main-hatch  by 


Fire  Fighting 

and  Telephoning 

Bot±L   Need  Team  Work,  Modem  Tools 
and  an  Ever  Ready  Plant,  Everywhere 


Twenty  men  with  twenty  buckets  can 
put  out  a  small  fire  if  each  man  works 
by  himself. 

If  twenty  men  form  a  line  and  pass 
the  buckets  from  hand  to  hand,  they 
can  put  out  a  larger  fire.  But  the  same 
twenty  men  on  the  brakes  of  a  "hand 
tub"  can  force  a  continuous  stream  of 
water  through  a  pipe  so  fast  that 
the  bucket  brigade  seems  futile  by 
comparison. 

The  modern  firefighter  has  gone  away 
beyond  the  "hand  tub."  Mechanics 
build  a  steam  fire  engine,  miners  dig 
coal  to  feed  it,  workmen  build  reser- 
voirs and  lay  pipes  so  that  each  nozzle- 
man  and  engineer  is  worth  a  score  of 
the  old-fashioned  firefighters. 


The  big  tasks  of  today  require  not  only 
team  work  but  also  modern  tools  and  a 
vast  system  of  supply  and  distribution. 

The  Bell  telephone  system  is  an  ex- 
ample of  co-operation  between  75,- 
000  stockholders,  120,000  employees 
and  six  million  subscribers. 

But  to  team  work  is  added  an  up-to- 
date  plant.  Years  of  time  and  hundreds 
of  millions  of  money  have  been  put 
into  the  tools  of  the  trade;  into  the 
building  of  a  nation-wide  network  of 
lines;  into  the  training  of  men  and  the 
working  out  of  methods.  The  result  is 
the  Bell  System  of  today— a  union  of 
men,  money  and  machinery,  to  provide 
universal  telephone  service  for  ninetj' 
million  people. 
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One  System 
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Ideal  Folding  Bath  Tub 

For    tuijlc^s   houst's.  ctimpers. 

cold    water   flats,    maid's    room, 

^uso  inaiiy  room,liEht.  lasts  years. 

Write  for  low  introductory  offer. 

r.,  \.  Y.  »\Tii   MK4;.   ro,, 

10:t  4'liainlKM's  St..  \.  V. 
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THE  JUMBO  CLIP 

Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Quickly   Removed  Artu»i 
Lays  Fiat 


The  Biggest  Little 
Paper    Clip  Made. 

TIME  SAVER 
WORRY    SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


Sample  box  by  mail.  IS  cents  postp.iid 
NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  I^irg^est  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


The  Bottle  That  Keeps 
Hot  Liquids  Hot  24  Hours 
Cold  Liquids  Cold  3  Days 

You  can  have  hot  or  cold  drinks  while 
traveling,  fching,  huntinR,  motoring,  etc., 
keep  warm  milk  for  bal>y,  cold  water  for 
childor  invalid  at  bedside  without  bother. 

Icy-Hot  Jars — one  and  two  quarts- 
keep  stews,  vegetables,  etc.,  hot  without 
fire— desserts  or  ice  cream  cola  without  ice. 

Many  New  Exclusive  Features 

Pints.  Sl.Otl  up;  uuarts.  ?J  V)  up. 
See  at  dealers— look  for  name  Icy- Hot 
— write  for  bt"»ok. 

ICY-HOT    BOTTLE    CO. 
Dept.  D,  Cincinnati.  O. 
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The  Friend  from 
Peimsxlvonia 

-naturally  cautious 

and   conservative, 

wants    fu  el 

B  economy  in  his 

£  heating   outfit, 

and  demands  a 
system  that  will  be 
durable  and  de- 
pendable. Monitor 
Boilers  were  first 
introduced  in  Penn- 
sylvania: More  are 
now  used  in  that 
state  than  in  any 
other. 

The  Monitor 
Coil  Boiler 

does  save  fuel  and  is  durable.  A  hotel  pro- 
prietor of  McKeesport,  Pa.,  heats  a  building  of 
55  rooms  with  Monitor  Boilers,  at  an  average 
cost  of  50  cents  a  day.  Tiie  Pastor  of  St. 
Stephen*s  Catholic  church,  Philadelphia,  says 
the  Monitor  Boilers  are  most  satisfactory,  and 
pay  for  themselves  in  a  few  years  from  savmg 
of  coal.  Many  have  been  in 
use  for  IS  years  and  over. 

Booklet  "  From  the  Basement 
Up"  tells  the  whole  story.  Free 
on  request  —  read  it  and  be 
conWnced. 

Monitor   Steam  Generator 

Manufacturing  Co. 

600  Monitor  Bldg.,  Landisville,  Pa. 

Sates  Agencies  Nearly  Everywhere 

a''  Monitor"  1  Free  Kor  Tou  To  Try. 
Hrlte  for  Particulars. 


SHORT-STORY    WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessonR  in  the  hi9tor\ , 
form,  structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short  - 
story  taueht  by  J.  ie»'rK  Ksenweiii, 
ICdltor,  Llppliicott'N  Magazine. 

250-paae  catalogue  free.     Writs  tv-dav. 
IE     HOME     CORRESPON^DENCE     SCHOOL 
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How  careless! 

Most  toothbrush  bris- 
tles act  like  false  teeth — 
only  you  can't  put  them 
back. 

Our  flexible  bristles 
come  with  the  brush 
from  Europe.  Of  course 
they  know  how  to  make 
brushes  over  there.  But 
you  wouldn't  expect  the 
bristles  to  desert  such 
an  old  friend  anyway — 
would  you?  Well, they 
don't.  They  stay  with 
the  brush. 

Brisco-Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 

Sold  by  accommodating  shops 

Alfred  H.  Smith  Co. 
42  W.  33<^  St.,        New  York 


traveling  under  decks,  and  perhaps  I  could 
entice  him  away  from  the  vneinity  of  my 
air-pipe  and  signal-line  long  enough  to  let 
me  escape.  I  began  to  feel  my  way  back, 
each  moment  getting  farther  and  farther 
from  the  amber  shadows  of  the  forward 
hatch. 

It  was.  a  perilous  undertaking.  Any 
second  I  might  bring  something  tumbling 
down  and  sever  my  supply-pipe.  I  groped 
cautiously  along,  however,  and  presently 
had  the  joy  of  feeling  the  ladder  of  the 
main-hatch  lying  across  my  path.  Under- 
currents had  drifted  the  outer  door  shut, 
but  I  shoved  it  open  and  jerked  the 
grating  across  the  aperture. 

A  moment  later  a  black,  wavering 
shadow  was  thrown  across  the  checker- 
board of  light  and  darkness  formed  by  the 
crossed  timbers  of  the  grating,  and  I  knew 
that  my  ruse  had  worked — thus  far.  I 
jammed  a  stick  through  one  of  the  open 
squares,  and  felt  it  draw^n  slowly  and  irre- 
sistibly from  my  hands,  as  if  the  drum  of 
a  donkey-engine  were  revolving  slowly, 
and  exerting  its  mighty  force  against  my 
resistance.        , 

I  took  a  long  time  to  my  return  trip, 
trying  not  to  stir  up  the  water  nor  to  dis- 
place anything  that  would  tell  of  my 
progress.  With  painful  caution,  I  neared 
the  forward  hatch,  feeling  my  signal-rope 
and  air-pipe  travel  with  me,  as  the  puzzled 
crew  above  manipulated  them,  accompany- 
ing my  advance. 

Suddenlj'  I  stood  still.  There  before  me 
was  that  telltale  silhouette.  The  octopus 
had  beaten  me  to  the  goal. 

To  say  that  1  w^as  utterly  discouraged 
doesn't  half  express  it.  I  had  not  let  my- 
self consider  this  possibility,  but  now  I  was 
cowed,  beaten,  broken-spirited — the  thing 
that  threatened  me  w^as  so  utterly  removed 
from  anything  I  had  ever  fought  against, 
was  so  diabolical  and  unyielding,  that  1 
felt  my  sinews  rebelling  against  further 
effort.  I  might  as  well  sit  down  and  wait 
for  the  end,  which  would  come  slowly, 
mercilessly,  unless  my  captor  took  it  into 
his  reptilian  mind  to  twist  off  my  air-pipe 
or  to  jerk  open  the  grating  and  come  in  and 
strangle  me.  The  men  above  had  stopt 
signaling,  and  I  might  have  been  sitting  on 
one  of  the  stars  with  my  feet  in  space,  for 
all  the  human  companionship  I  had.  Al- 
ready I  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  sitting  face 
to  face  with  death. 

I  don't  know  how  it  came  into  my  head. 
I  had  been  staring  at  the  blotch  on  the  floor 
that  represented  my  net,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  I  began  to  wonder  how  the  Japanese 
fishermen  who  sold  devil-fish  on  the  water- 
front caught  the  creatures — whether  they 
grappled  for  them  with  hooks,  or  whether 
they  snared  them.  It  seemed  strange  that 
I  had  never  heard.  Snare  them!  I  kept 
repeating  the  words,  and  every  time  they 
came  back  they  seemed  to  be  speaking  to 
some  faculty  that  was  asleep  within  me. 

Then  I  got  up  hurriedl3^  I  would  have 
jumped,  but  my  rig  was  too  heavy  for  that; 
but  I  got  up  and  went  over  and  picked  up 
that  net,  and  began  working  at  the  knot 
which  held  it  to  the  manila  line  from  the 
tackle  above.  1  was  fully  alive  and  awake 
now;  there  was  something  to  do.  With  a 
thousand  needles  stabbing  my  fingers  and 
wrists,  I  continued  to  maul  the  knot,  and 
after  what  seemed  an  interminable  struggle, 
the  rope  was  at  last  free  in  my  hand. 

Feverishly  I  parted    the  strands    for    a 


An  All  American  Product 
for  all  Aiiieriea,iis 

f/iife 


'The  World's  Best  Table  Water" 


In  NEW  Sterilized  Bottles  only 


Mew  Departure  iiillonieSlQil!)! 

Don't  pay  a  big  "  tuition  fee"  to  a  professorto  tell  you 
what  books  to  read.  Cut  it  out !  Don't  buy  the  books. 
We  advise  you  free,  and  loan  by  mail  the  very  best 
standard  books  by  standard  writers  ori  Success ;  Bhsi- 
ness;  Recreation ;  Health;  Home,  Social  and  Political 
Problems ;  Religion;  Occultism,  New  Thought,  etc.,  etc. 
Prompt  Service.  No  Security.  No  tiresome  Rules.  Fiill 
Lists  and  weekly  Bulletin.  Send  a  postcard  with  just 
your  name  and  address  to 
Oriental    Esoteric  Library,  126,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IVIIVIEFRIIMO 


Habit  Permanently  Corrected.    I  nstruction  educational,  scien- 
tific,   systematic,   thorough.     Natural   Speech  Tanght.      No 
beating  time,  drawling  or  tricks.    Endorsed  by  best  authori- 
ties. Special  summer  classes  for  children.     Trial  Week  Free. 
REED     SCHOOL,     379    HUBBARD  AVE.s    DETROIT,  MICH. 


Smoked  by  Sportsmen 
the  World  Over 

Yes,  that's  the  BBB  reputation,  and  it  dates  back 
to  our  great-grandfathers'  time. 

To-day,  as  of  old,  men  of  judgment  and  good 
taste  accept  no  pipe  that  laclcs  this  mark : 


Briar 


Pipe 


I 


Made  in  ^^^^^^^  Awarded   Grand    Prix 

England  ^^^/         Ki-anco-British  COS)  & 

>w/         Brussels('10)Expos'ns. 

The  three  I^'s  in  the  diamond  stand  for  every- 
thing that  is  best  about  smoking. 

No  pipe  bowl  bears  this  stamp  save  that  of 

year -old  briar  vi'hich  has  passed  the  flaw- 
_etecting  scrutiny  of  many  experts.  About  64 
out  of  every  ico  bowls  are  thus  rejected. 

No  man  is  employed  in  the  making  but  such 
craftsmen  as  are  masters  of  the  pipe-making  art. 
And,  as  a  result,  no  other  pipe  has  ever  been  made 
that  affords  the  BBB  kind  of  smoke  happiness. 

The  best  of  it  is  that  these  famous  pipes  are  as 
easy  to  get  as  any  of  the  less  perfect  Kinds. 

All  Styles— All  Prices 

HBB  pipes  are  made  iu  England  and  sold  in  every  coun- 
try in  the  world.  If  your  town  has  none,  send  us  your 
ilealer's  uameou  a  postal.  We'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Adolph  Frankau  &  Co..  Lid.,  119  W.  23d  St..  New  York 
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distance  of  two  foot  up,  thon  painfully  tied 
a  slip-knot  in  one  of  them  and  approached 
the  door  with  .it  in  my  hands.  1  didn't 
stop  to  consider  my  chanoos  of  success;  I 
must  succeed  or  die  trying. 

Cautiously  I  shoved  the  grating  back 
a  trifle;,  then  retreated  from  the  gap,  for 
my  adversary  had  reached  for  me  with  one 
of  his  five-foot  arms.  Again  1  approached 
and  extended  the  loop  of  manila.  This 
time  I  stood  my  ground  and  watched  the 
tentacle  groping  toward  me.  It  touched 
the  surface  of  my  rubber  suit,  drew  back 
quickly,  then  advanced  again. 

This  was  my  chanc(!.  I  slij)t  the  noose 
well  over  the  groping  arm  and  yanked 
it  tight.  Instantly  it  disappeared,  and  the 
rope  was  jerked  from  my  hands.  Convuls- 
ively I  signaled  the  men  above;  to  haul  up 
the  freight  rope.  There  was  a  mighty 
commotion  in  the  water,  and  I  knew  that 
I  was  alone,  that  my  grim  companion  was 
bound  for  the  scow  above,  and  that  a  gang 
of  hungry  and  ill-t(;mpore<l  derrick  men 
up  there  would  deal  with  him. 

Two  minutes  passed.  Then  there  was  a 
peremptory  signal  on  my  line,  "Come  up!" 
I  shoved  open  the  grating  and  signaled 
back,  "All  right!"  The  next  moment  I 
was  being  hauled  up,  and  as  I  went  I  be- 
lieve I  was  resolving  that  I  would  never 
again  go  below  the  surface 

Yes,  they  landed  him  all  right;  he'd 
tied  himself  in  a  knot  about  the  freight 
rope,  and  he  didn't  untie  till  some  Japanese 
fishermen  rowed  up  and  killed  him  with 
their  oars.  They  wanted  him  for  the  fish- 
market.  I  learned  when  I  had  my  helmet 
off  that  another  diver  had  been  sent  for, 
to  go  down  and  find  out  what  was  wrong 
with  me.  It's  a  good  thing  he  didn't  get 
there  in  time  to  run  into  the  octopus.  As 
it  was,  I  was  mighty  glad  to  let  him  finish 
my  job,  and  1  took  a  couple  of  days  off. 


A    POET'S     BID  FOR    IMMORTALITY 

"OORN  of  peasant  parents,  a  shepherd 
^-^  roving  the  fields  by  day,  and  con- 
templating the  stars  by  night,  is  the 
picturesque  beginning  of  Michel  Pons,  the 
young  Nimes  poet,  who  has  actually  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  one  of  the  votes  necessary 
to  make  him  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy  and  enroll  his  name  with  those 
of  the  "Immortals."  Each  of  the  Acad- 
emicians had  a  few  "sweet  words"  for 
Pons,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  Pons  has  put  them  in 
book  form  just  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  what  "each  great  man  had  to 
say."     Listen! 

"  Don' t  be  discouraged , "  said  Jean  Riche- 
pin,  "if  you  are  not  elected  the  first  time. 
I  had  to  try  twice,  and  Victor  Hugo  three 
times."  M.  Hanotaux  declared  that  work- 
n>en  who  became  writers  were  worthy  of 
the  greatest  esteem.  "Ah,"  he  added,  "if 
it  were  Mistral  who  presented  himself,  he 
would  be  elected  at  once."  M.  Rene  Bazin 
did  not  want  to  give  him  false  hope.  His 
vote  had  aln^ady  boon  promised.  But  he 
told  M.  Pons:  "Do  not  be  discouraged  at 
once.  The  Academy,  like  a  great  ladv, 
wants  a  lot  of  courting."  M.  Mezi^res  was 
delighted  to  receive  Pons,  and  talked  to 
him    of    Mistral,    Jasmin,    and    Aubanel. 
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Look  Inside  the  Watch 

Case  for  the 

Name 

"Crescent" 

or 

"Jas.  Boss" 


The  cheapening 
process  that 
has  crept  into 
the  watch-case  busi- 
ness has  hurt  the  legit- 
imate jewelry  store. 

Too  often  the  jeweler 
himself  has  been  blinded 
by  the  ^^ guarantee''''  stamped 
inside  a  low-grade  case. 

You  are  partly  to  blame 
because  you  inquire  about 
the  movement  of  a  watch 
and  pay  little  attention  to 
the  case. 

Thousands  of  filled  cases 
are  sold  every  day  with  the 


layers  of  gold  so  thin  that 
the  engraving  or  engine- 
turning  can  not  be  done 
with  a  diamond-pointed 
tool.  It  is  merely  bur- 
nished on.  Such  a  case 
may  be  stamped  "guaran- 
teed for  20  years"  when 
it  will  not  wear  twenty 
weeks. 

You  can  be  sure  of  legit- 
imate value  if  you  will  insist 
on  a  "Crescent"  or  "Jas. 
Boss"  gold-filled  case  and 
look  for  our  trademarks. 
They  are  standard  with  the 
fine  jewelry  trade,  and  have 
been  for  fifty  years. 
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Steel  Fireless  Range 

Tho  latest,  preatest  innovation— the 
arlual  Fireless  Hanqe  i\t  wholesjile  prices 
to  first  buyers  direct  from  factory  $5.00 
anrl  up.  A,  real,  full-sized,  steel  stove  as 
hit,'h  ii-i  other  stoves  and  juist  as  conven- 
ient. Full  ecinipment  of  solid  Hlnminum 
ntensils.  30  Days'  Free  Trial  on  this  spe- 
cial offer.  Our  free  literature  Kives  many 
Fireless  Cooker  recipes  and  ezplanHtioD 
of  80'o  KavinR  in  fuel  and  time.  Write  for 
bulletin  and  special  price  to  qnick  buyers, 

•ftihnitton-Sloriiiii  Co.,  Itux*231.  Caro,  Mirh. 


Whitman  Saddles 

For  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  are  known 
the  World  over  and  ridden  on  by  the  most 
discriminating  people.  Comfort  to  the 
horse  and  an  elegant,  secure  seat  to  the 
rider  are  special  features  of  this  famous 
saddle.  We  are  the  exclusive  makers  of  "  the 
\Vlutman  "  and  furnish  complete  Equestrian  Outfits 
from  ••  S.iitdle  to  Spur."  lliustratcd  Catalogue  free. 
The  Mehlbach  Stddle  Co..  104  Ch«mber»   Street.  N«w  York 
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Steel  Fishing  Rods 


This     144-Pase 
Book       F"  R  E  E 

uilti.v.iy    ■    imiSTOL"    R.vd   (K.lddur 

I  It  fr.'iii  yoiirflshinj;  tackle  <'.t>aIor. 
It    contains    40     iutiTcstine 
chapWrsof  export  fishinc  ad- 
vice, is  cU>th  iK^uiid  and   bean-    'vt^ 
tifully  illustnit4<d.      In  writiaff 
for  Fr«»<'  Cataloe    send  ai  .ronr 
dealer*!  nanesuwe  cin  ituppl;  hixn 
with  iKXik?  fret'  for  you.     This  book 
i>irlvenonlT  with  "BRISTOL"  IW^ds. 
lAH^k  for  tlie  name       BRISTOL* 

^.U  th.>    r.^rl   5,-M. 

THE  HOKTON   MV<:.  rO„ 
4^  Morton  St.  Kri»tol,ton 


TRICKS  and 

KHACK5  of 
FISHING 
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LIFE   INSURANCE  FOR 
MOTOR  CAR  PAINT 

An  automobile  is  as  old  as  it  looks.  You 
can  keep  your  auto  brilliant  and  new 
looking  without  expense,  without  sending  it 
to  the  paint  shop,  by  using  ordinary  care, 
plain  water,  a  sponge  and 


tfolP^ 


MOBO  is  a  pure  vegetable-oil  soap.  The  basis  of  it 
is  linseed  oil,  the  oil  that  eives  the  gloss  to  varnish. 
It  contains  no  chemicals,  no  free  alkali.  It  dissoh'es 
and  absorbs  oil  and  grease.*  It  leaves  the  paint  and 
varnish  absolutely  clean,  bright  and  lustrous. 

Kecommended  and  used  by  all  first-class  garages. 
Sold  by  all  motorsupply  h  uses.  In  cans,  half  barrels 
and  barrels.  It  >  our  supply  dealer  cannot  furnish 
Mobo,  write  for  our  free  booklet  "How  to  Keep  Auto- 
mobiles Clean  and  Bright,"  and  prices  f.o.b.  your  city. 

JOHN  T.  STANLEY 

^'ake^  of  Fine  Soaps 
650  West  Thirtieth  St.  New  York  City 


Books  of  Suggestion 

AND  MENTAL  SELF-HELP 

Pnstpai.l 
The  Education  of  the  Will  .  $1.60 

Self-Control 1.60 

Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body         .         .  .56 

Force  of  Mind;  or  the  Mental  Factor  in  Medicine  2.00 

Nerves  in  Order 1.50 

Nerves  in  Disorder 1.50 

The  Will  to  be  Well 1.20 

Dominion  and  Power 1.28 

Mind,  Religion,  and  Health  (MacDonald)  1.30 

Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders  3.25 

Common-Sense  View  of  the  Mind  Cure  (Westall)  .75 
The  Psychology  of  Inspiration  (Raymond)  .  1.40 
Moral  Law,  or  Theory  and  Practice  of  Duty  1.60 

Modalist,  or  the  Laws  of  Rational  Conviction  1 .25 
The  Perceptionalist.or  Mental  Science(  H  amilton)2.00 
The  Unconscious  Mind  (Schofield)         .        .  2.00 

Builders  of  the  Beautiful  (Finer)     ...  1.50 

Spiritual  Knowing,  or  Bible  Sunshine  I  Seward)  1.00 
How  to  Get  Acquainted  With  God  (Seward)  .50 
The  Measure  of  a  Man   (Patterson)  .  1.20 

Next  Step  in  Evolution   (Funk)  .        .  .50 

The  Being  with  the  Upturned  Face  (Lathbury)  1.00 
That  They  All  May  be  One  (Wells)        .        .  .75 

The  Religion  of  Democracy  (Ferguson)         .  1.00 

The  Knowledge  of  God  (Schofield)  1.50 

Nervous  States.Their  Nature  and  Causes  ( D  ubois)  .80 
Makers  of  Sorrow  and  Makers  of  Joy  (Melegari)    1.35 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York 


Don't  Let  Corns 
Torment  You 


Corns  are  utterly  needless.  You  can  end  the  pain  instantly. 
You  can  loosen  the  corn  without  even  feeling  it.  In  two  days 
the  corn  comes  out. 

This  is  all  done  with  a  little  plaster,  which  contains  a  dot 
of  B  &  B  wax.  It  is  applied  in  a  jiffy.  No  pain,  no  soreness, 
no  discomfort.  You  simply  forget  the  corn.  In  two  days 
take  the,  plaster  off,  and  the  com  comes  out.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

This  Blue-jay  plaster  thus  removes  five  million  corns  per 
I  year.  Let  it  remove  yours  too.  Go  get  a  paekage.  Don't 
1  wait  and  suffer.     End  them  as  others  do. 

A  in  the  picture  is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.    It  loosens  the  com. 
B  protects  the  com,  stopping  the  pain  at  once. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.    It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  is  rubber  adhesive  to  fasten  the  plaster  on. 


15c  and  25c 
per  packstge 


Blue=jay  Corn  Plasters 

(5)  Also  Blue-jay  Bunion  Plasters.  All  Druggists  Sell  and  Guarantee  Them. 

Sani]ile  mailed — free 
Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc. 


M.  Lamy  was  sorry  that  Pons  had  come  a 
little  too  late,  as  the  other  candidates  had 
already  taken  up  their  position.  The 
Comte  d'Haussonville  received  him  with  a 
cordial  shake  of  the  hand,  and  said,  "Bon- 
Jour,  moil  aniiy  These  words  alone  went 
to  the  heart  of  Pons,  who  recalled  the  fact 
that  a  friend  was  formerly  a  workman  of 
the  P.  L.  M.  Railway,  of  which  the  Comte 
d'Haussonville  was  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors.  He  felt  so  awed  at  the 
thought  that  he  was  being  treated  so  famil- 
iarly by  the  count  that  it  took  his  breath 
away,  and  he  trembled  all  over.  The  count 
soon  set  him  at  ease,  and  talked  to  him 
familiarly. 

The  IMarquis  de  Vogue  said  to  Pons: 
"You  have  no  fortune,  but  your  pen  can 
burn  and  your  verses  have  wings.  This  is 
all  that  is  wanted  to  enter  the  Academy." 
M.  Paul  Deschanel  said:  "I  have  read 
your  works,  and  have  already  told  you  in 
a  letter  that  I  like  their  strength  and 
inspiration."  Emile  Faguet  met  him  with 
the  words:  "Tell  me,  what  part  of  the 
South  do  you  come  from?  Ah,  if  Gaston 
Boissier  were  still  ^\\th.  us,  he  would  take 
up  j'our  cause.  He  was  also  from  Nimes. 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  mj'  friend  Harau- 
court,  but  if  I  did  not  do  so  I  would  vote 
for  you."  M.  Thureau  Dangin  told  him 
not  to  despair;  M.  Alelchior  Vogue  said 
that  he  was  puzzled  as  to  what  poet  to 
choose;  and  M.  Paul  Bourget  said,  "Even 
if  you  are  not  elected,  all  France  ■noil  know 
you  now." 

After  \isiting  many  others,  Michel  Pons 
came  to  ISI.  Barres,  and  was  stunned  to 
hear  him  say  straight  away:  "Yes,  Pons, 
I  will  vote  for  you."  M.  Barres  kept  his 
word  and  gave  his  vote  as  he  had  promised. 
From  that  day  to  this  Michel  Pons  has 
been  in  a  delicious  reverie.  He  had  not 
expected  anj'thing  more  than  polite,  en- 
couraging words.  The  fact  that  one  acad- 
emician did  Aote  for  him  will,  he  says,  be 
remembered  by  him  with  pride  as  long  as 
he  lives,  and  it  was  to  record  this  vote  that 
he  wrote  his  book.  Good  Michel  Pons 
thereby  shows  a  truly  poetic  soixl. 


The  Turning-Point. — Speedy  ('phoning 
from  farmhouse  to  garage) — "  I  guess  you 
will  liave  to  come  and  get  me.  I've  turned 
turtle." 

Voice — "  This  is  a  garage;  you  want 
the  aquarium." — Judge. 


Classified  '  Coin  mns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTOR.NEY5 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketcii  for  iree  renort  as  in 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised! ree  in  World's 
Progress:  samole  iree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen, 45 Owen  Bldg.,Washuigton,D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  P.\Y 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent— 
Proof   of    Fortunes   in   Patents "  and  61-p. 
Guide.     Special   offer.     Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vroo.man,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED. 
y  lU  can  write  them.  We  teach  you  by  mail. 
No  experience  needed.  Big  demand  and  good 
pay.  Book  Free.  Ass "d  M.  P.. Schools,  Room 
920,  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago. 


FOR    AUTOMOBILISTS 

AHINTFORAUTOMOBILEOWNERS 
The  most  important  implement  about  a 
machine  is  exact  knowledge.  This  is 
equally  true  whether  you  do  the  work  your- 
selt  or  hire  some  one  who  claims  to  know 
how  to  do  it.  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
inquiries  relating  to  the  construction,  opera- 
tion and  repair  of  gasoline  automobiles. 
Remit  1^1.00  with  each  question.  It  will 
pay  you  to  know  what  to  do.  I  have  nothing 
to  sell  but  information. 

W.  B.  MENTE 
2nd  Nafl  Bank  Buildmg,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


It's  easy  as  FALLING  OFF  A  LOG  to 
make  money  on  a  Sanford  celery  and  lettuce 
farm.     Farms  for  sale  or  rent. 

H. H.CHAPPELL 

Sanford,  Florida. 


OUR  6%  FIRST  FARM  MORTGAGES 
w-ill  provide  a  safe  conservative  investment. 
Large  or  small  amounts.  Send  for  booklet 
"A"  and  list  of  offerings.  E.  J.  Lander  & 
Co., Grand  Forks, N.D.,  or  Minneapolis.Min. 


Classiried    Columns 


REAL   ESTATE 


TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New'  Mexico,  $50anacre 
and  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  V'alley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


FOR    THE    DEAF 


FOR.  WRITERS 


MSS.  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  Revis- 
ing, criticising,  typing.  Publishers  of  novels 
and  leading  Magazine  for  writers.  Directed 
by  successful  author.  Endorsed  by  leading 
editors.  Satisfied  clients  everywhere.  Write 
for  helpful  booklet.  Literary  Bureau,  Inc., 
813  Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia, 


AUTHORS,  send  us  your  book  MSS.    We 
manufacture  all  grades.      Let  us  make  esti- 
mate for  printing,  binding  and  advertising. 
PECK, 
117  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates. 
Outlines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific 
material  for  club  .apers,  orations  and 
essays.  Dept.  B  Jureau  of  Research,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 


THOSE  WITH  IMPERFECT  HEAR- 
ING HEAR  INSTANTLY  with  the  Acous- 
ticon.  For  personal  use,  also  for  churches 
and  theatre.  Special  instruments.  You  must 
hear  before  you  purchase.       Booklet    free. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  COMPANY, 

211  Beaufort  St.,      Jamaica,  Ne\y  York  City. 

Paris  Branch,  6  Rue  D'Haiiovre. 


SALESMEN 


WE  HAVE  SOMETHING  NEW  for 
salesmen  making  small  towns.  A  neat, 
clean,  quick  selling  pocket  sideline.  If  inter- 
ested write  for  order  book  to-day.  BURD 
MFG.  CO.,  231  North  5th  Ave.,  Chicago. 


BIG  .SUMMER  SELLER.  56  to  fl5  a 
day.  Easy,  quick.  Men  everywhere  wild 
over  it.  Sharpens  dullest  razor.  Binding 
guarantee  given.  Two  in  One.  Just  out. 
Wonderful,  mysterious.  Nothing  like  it. 
Write  today.  THE  UNI-HONB  STROP 
CO.,  854  SpiUer,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

The  Easiest  Way. — Teacher — "  How 
•will  they  use  airships  in  war,  Jimmy?  " 

Jimmy — "  Induce  the  enemy  to  go  up  in 
'em,  ma'am." — Puck. 


Not  to  be  Disturbed. — Waitkh  (to  aight 
nurse  watching  patient) — "  Have  some 
coffee,  ma'am?  " 

Night  Nurse — "  No,  I  greatly  fear  that 
that  would  keep  me  awake." — Le  Hire. 


More  to  the  Dollar. — George  Ade,  at  the 
recent  Lambs'  gambol  in  New  York,  ob- 
jected to  the  extravagance  of  the  modern 
wife.  "  It  is  true  that  th(!  married  men  of 
to-day,"  he  ended,  "  have  better  halves, 
but  bachelors  have  better  quarters." — The 
Mirror. 


So  Frank. — He  (wondering  if  his  rival 
has  been  accepted) — "  Are  both  your  rings 
heirlooms?  " 

She  (concealing  the  hand) — -"  Oh,  dear, 
yes.  One  has  boon  in  the  family  sin(;e  the 
time  of  Alfred,  but  the  other  is  newer  " — 
(blushing) — "  it  only  dates  from  the  con- 
quest."— 7't<-fiiis. 


A  Puzzle. — Small  Girl  (entertaining 
Iier  mother's  caller) — "  How  is  your  little 
girl?  " 

Caller — "  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  dear, 
that  I  haven't  any  little  girl." 

Small  Girl  (after  a  painful  pause  in 
conversation) — "  How  is  your  little  boy?  " 

Caller — "  My  dear,  I  haven't  any  little 
boy,  either." 

Small  Girl — "  What  are  yours?  " — 
Womari's  Home  Companion. 


Not  to  be  Dreamed  Of. — Bang!     Bang! 

He  thought  that  the  Germans  were  upon 
him.  But  he  awoke  to  find  that  it  was  only 
the  boots  rapping  at  his  door. 

"  Well,  what  is  it?  "  he  grumbled. 

"  A  telegram,  sir,"  replied  the  boots,  in 
breathless  tones.  "  Will  you  open  the 
door,  sir?  " 

"  Certainly  not!  "  exclaimed  Jones, 
crossly.  He  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
leave  his  sheltering  sheets.  ."  Slip  it  under 
the  door,  my  boy." 

"  I  can't  do  that,  sir,"  replied  the  boots, 
anxiously.  "  It's  on  a  tray." — Youth's 
Companion. 


FLY-SONG 

Ten  little  flies 

All  in  a  line; 
One  got  a  swat! 

Then  there  were  *   *   * 
Nine  little  flies 

Grimly  sedate, 
Licking  their  chops — 

Swat!     There  were   *   * 
Eight  little  flies 

Raising  some  more — 
Swat!     Swat!     Swat! 

Then  there  were    *  * 
Four  little  flies 

Colored  green-blue; 
Swat!     (Ain't  it  easy!) 

Then  there  were   *   * 
Two  little  flies 

Dodged  the  ci\'iliaji — 
Earl^■  next  day 

There  were  a  million! 


Swat! 

*   * 


— Buffalo  News. 
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IF  you've  built  air  castles  about   what  a  real  smoke 
is,  let  them  come  sailing  down  to  earth  and  harden 
into  granite,  {or  here's 

Philip  Morris 
M  English  Mixture  --^  Cut  Plug 

Every  pound  of  "P.  M."  costs  you 
$2.00,  but  it's  wor.h  it.  We  could  tell 
%  you  a  long  story  about  the  supreme  quality 
f  of  the  leaf,how  we  have  produced  tobacco 
for  you  that's  fit  for  a  king,  but  if  you've 
sworn  out  a  search  wanant  for  pipe  con- 
solation, chance  a  quarter  for  a  trial  tin. 
Let  the  smoke  be  the  per[>etual  orator. 

Most  all  good  shops  sell  Philip  Morris  English 
Mixture  and  Cut  Plug  in  25c,  50c  and  $1.00 
tins.  If  yours  doesn't,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  vrith  25c  for  trial  tin  of  either  brand. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

421   West  Broadway,  New  York  City 


>^UPMORR/S*fp/, 


.••:♦•• 


'WLIP  MORR/S  a  Co/r,  JIISH  MiXTlil 


APPOi-'-''" 


A  Subscriber's  Service  Bureau 

Have  you  anything  you  would  like  to  sell.''  Is  there  anything  you 
would  like  to  exchange.''  Is  there  something  you'd  like  to  secure.^ 
If  so,  our  Classified  Columns  offer  you  excellent  opportunity'. 
Literary  Digest  readers  are  responsible  people,  and  you  can  deal 
with  them  with  absolute  safety.  No  matter  what  you  wish  to  sell — 
from  a  set  of  books  to  a  piece  of  real  estate — your  own  23S,0(X^ 
fellow  subscribers  are  the  most  likely  buyers.  Write  to-day  for 
rates  and  full  information.  Address  Classified  Department,  The 
Literary  Digest,  44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


Our  readers  are  asited  to  mention  The  Literary  Digkst  wlien  writing  to  advenisers. 
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Concrete  Costs  Greatly  Reduced 

by  usiiiti  Ily-Rib  steel  sheathing  because  it  does  away 
with  centering,  wood  forms,  and  special  equipment. 
Merely  set  up  the  Hy-Rib,  apply  the  cement  and  the 
work  is  complete.  A  stronof,  permanent,  fireproof  con- 
struction—more economical  than  wood,  stone  or  brick. 


Hy-Rib  for  all  Buildings 

In  Walls  and  Sidings,  Hy-Rib  makes  a  thin,  monolithic 
vsall  at  half  the  cost  of  brick.  In  Roofs,  Hy-Rib  reduces 
the  dead  weight  and  does  away  with  centering.  In 
Partitions  Hy-Rib  saves  all  steel  studs,  and  lowers  cost  of 
labor.  In  Ceilings,  Furring,  Tanks,  Silos 
Culverts,  etc.,  Hy-Rib  is  a  money-saver. 

FREE  :  If  you  wTite  us  about  ypur  proposed 
buildings     (i)  HY-RIB  HANDBOOK  full  of 
details,  illustrations,  applications    and 
specifications;    (2)    HY-RIB  AND   CON- 
CRETE ON  THE  FARM— complete  designs 
of  silos,  barns,  houses,  fences,  tanks,  etc. 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Company 

636  Trussed  Concrete  Buildins:,  Detroit,  Michigan 


v\\X..  _.///, 


Reinforced    . 
Concrete 


Follow  my  Advice  and 


I'll  Make  You  a 

Master  of  English- 


\^\ 


GRENVILLE    KLEISER 

(Formerly  of  Yale  Faculty) 


WHAT  you  may  havfi 
missed  in  your 
school  days  you  can  se- 
cure now  in  your  spare 
moments  —  a  thoroin;h 
working  knowledge  of 
how  to  speak  and  write 
the  English  langu.ige. 
Grenville  Kleleer  (for- 
merly of  Yale  Faculty) 
lU8  perfected  an  original, 
practical  Mail  Course  in 


Onginal  Spare-Moment  Course 
At  Home-By  Mail— Will  Teach  You  to 

Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words- 
Use  the  Right  Word  in  the  Right  Place- 
Write  Tactful,  Forceful,  Letters, 
Advertisements,  Stories,  Sermons,  Treatises,  etc.— 

Become  an  Engaging  Conver- 
sationalist— 

Enter  Good  Society — 

Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power  and 
Influence  in  Your  Community 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Dept.  235,  New  York  City 

(IIV  Also  Puhlhli  the  Fanioiif  tilatidard  Dictionary). 


English,  espcciiilly  adiiptcd  for  busy  people  who  are  willing  to 
give  some  of  their  spare  moments  to  become  mustera  of  terse, 
accurate  English  speech. 

No  Wearisome. Old-Time  Rules  to  Study 

Through  an  entirely  original  and  practicable  plan  you 
absorb  and  immediately  apply  ihc  fruits  of  years  of  teaching 
experiences  c;>uipre«lj  into  twenty  intimate  home  lessons, 
and  each  of  them  so  attractive  and  full  of  sugge'stions  Ihlt  you 
never  tire  of  reviewing  llieni.  Ask  us  to  send  you  by  mail, 
full,  free  inforuiaiion,  today— NOW— gjBF" 


"vSU'ors  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


This  guaranteed   absolutely  Perfect 

L.  C.  SMITH  TYPEWRITER 

complete  with  Waterproof  Cover.Toolg, Instruction  Book,  etc.  1 
shopworn  or  damaged, but  the  choicest  selections  from  a  hupe 
stock  of  accumulated  typewriters— guaranteed  for  one  year, 
shipped  direct  to  you   for  an  absolutely    Free   Tria' 


If  You    Want   to    Keep    It 


for  yotir  own  after  the  Free  Trial,  you  may  pay  for  the 
machine  on  the  easiest  kind  of  payments—without  interest.  You 
get  the  benefit  of  the  absolute  net  price. 

At  $5.00  QD  $RR  Net  cash  after 


<58.50 


per  month  ' 


Free  Trial 


If  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  in  every  respect, or  if  for 
any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  want  to  keep  the  machine 
simply  ship  it  right  back  at  our  expense,  both  ways. 

Understand,  we  don't  ask  yoL  for  any  money  down. 
You  may  return  the  machine  at  our  expense  after  the 
Free  Trial  if  you  so  desire.  But  you  are  the  sole  judge 
and  your  decision  Is  final. 

Don't  miss  this  special  offer.  Don't  hesitate^ 
don't  wait  another  minute.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  us  right  away. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

JUST  THE  COUPON 

158  N.  Dearborn  St.    i 
Chicago,  III.        (50)  j 


T3^ewriter  Sales  Co. 


TyPEWRITER  SALES  CO..        158  N.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 

Send  me  a  No.  2  L.  C.  Smith  Typewriter  on  free  trial  as  per  youi 

ad   in    Literary  Digest.     I    will  either  send  settlement  or  return 

Typewriter,  at  your  expense,  within  five  days  of  its  receipt  by 

me.   Title  to  remain  in  your  name  until  machme  is  fully  paid  for. 


Beferencea  Required, 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 


August  19. — Union  forces  take  the  town  of 
Commerce,  Mo. 

A  skirmish  occurs  at  Charleston,  Mo.,  result- 
ing in  favor  of  the  Union  forces. 

August  20. — An  encounter  takes  place  at  Hawk's 
Nest,  in  the  Kanawha  Valley,  Va. 
General  McClellan  takes  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 

The  Western  Virginia  Convention  passes  an 
ordinance  making  the  western  part  of  Vir- 
ginia a  separate  State,  to  be  named  "Kan- 
awha." 

Augu.st  21. — General  McCulloch  and  his  forces 
receive  the  thanks  of  the  Confederate  Con- 
gress for  their  victory  at  Wilson's  Creek.  Mo. 

August  22. — The  Postmaster-GenerEd  excludes 
from  the  mails  the  New  York  papers  indicted 
by  the  Grand  Jiu-y  for  treasonable  and  sedi- 
tious utterances.  In  Philadelphia  the  United 
States  Marshal  closes  the  office  of  a  religious 
paper  for  disloyalty  to  the  Government. 

August  23. — At  Westchester,  Pa.,  a  Deputy 
tinlted  States  Marshal  stops  the  publication 
of  a  newspaper  on  a  similar  charge. 

August  24. — The  Union  Governor  of  Missouri 
issues  a  call  for  42.000  troops  to  aid  in  ex- 
pelling the  Confederate  forces  from  the  State. 

.\ugust  25. — The  Government  seizes  all  large 
and  small  craft  on  the  Potomac  River. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  4. — An  agreement  involving  consider- 
able trading  of  colonial  possessions  is  arrived 
at  in  principle  between  France  and  Germany 
in  settlement  of  the  Moroccan  dispute. 

August  7. — A  vote  of  censure  is  passed  on  the 
Government  in  the  British  House  of  Lords  by 
a  majority  of  214.  A  similar  vote  of  censure 
was  lost  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday. 
It  is  estimated  that  70,000  men  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employment  because  of  the 
London  dock  strike. 

August  8. — The  Carlton  Hotel  in  London  is 
partially  destroyed  by  fire. 

August  10. — The  Veto  Bill  is  accepted  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  131  votes  to  114. 

Domestic 

Washington   5 

August  3. — The  Senate  passes  the  House  Reap- 
portionment BiU,  increasing  its  representa- 
tion from  391  to  433. 

August  5. — Former  President  Roosevelt,  before 
the  House  Steel  Trust  Investigating  Commit- 
tee, assumes  full  responsibiUty  for  the  merger 
of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
with  the  Steel  Trust,  and  insists  that  the  na- 
tion was  thereby  saved  from  disaster. 

August  6. — President  Taft,  through  Admiral 
Togo,  invites  Japan  to  join  the  United  States 
in  the  movement  for  world-wide  peace. 
The  Senate  refers  the  General  Arbitration 
Treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

August  7. — Senators  Root  and  Borah  speak 
against  the  recall-of- judges  clause  in  the  Ari- 
zona constitution  which  had  been  championed 
on  Saturday  by  Senator  Bourne. 

August  8. — The  Statehood  Bill  is  passed  with 
an  amendment  requiring  Arizona  to  again 
vote  on  the  clause  sanctioning  the  recall  of 
the  judiciary. 
Three  ambassadors  and  five  ministers  are 
named  by  President  Taft  in  an  important 
shift  of  diplomats. 

General 

\ugust  3. — Admiral  Togo  arrives  on  the  Cunard 
liner  Luislania  and  leaves  for  Waslungton. 

•Vugust  7  — President  Taft  makes  an  appeal  at 
Mountain  Lake  Park.  Md..  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  French  and  British  Arbitration 
Treaties. 

\ugust  8.— United  States  Senator  William  P. 
Frye,  of  Maine,  dies  at  his  home  in  Lewiston. 

August  9. — ^John  W.  Gates  dies  in  London. 


A  Golden  Opportunity.— Maud— "  Jack 
is  telling  around  that  you  are  -worth  your 
weight  in  gold." 

Ethel—"  The  foolish  boy.  Who  is  he 
telling  it  to?  " 

Maud — "His  creditors." — Denver  Times. 
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THE  HAMPERING   OF   WILEY 

WHEN  THE  MOSS  committeo  started  out  "to  find  out 
who  wants  Dr.  Wiley  fired  and  why,"  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  there  would  be  some  interesting  dis- 
closures. Now  the  newspapers  are  almost  with  one  accord 
agreeing  that  if  any  one  is  to  be  "fired"  it  is  not  Dr.  Wiley,  but 
Mr.  George  P.  McCabe,  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  those  are  not  wanting 
who  declare  that,  for  "  the  good 
of  the  service,"  the  resignation 
of  the  venerable  head  of  the 
department.  Secretary  Wilson, 
should  be  requested.  "If  Mr. 
McCabe  is  a  sample  of  the 
growths  fostered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agi'iculture,  some 
weeding  out  might  be  in 
order,"  is  the  way  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  puts  it.  The 
trouble  with  the  Pure  Food 
Law,  according  to  the  editors 
and  Washington  correspond- 
ents, lies  in  the  manner  of  its 
enforcement,  and  many  see  in 
the  restrictions  that  the  inquiry 
shows  to  have  been  placed  suc- 
cessively around  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  a 
definite  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  one  to  draw  the  fangs  of 
the  law.  First,  it  is  pointed 
out,  Solicitor  McCabe  and  Dr. 
Dunlap  w-ere  placed  with  Dr. 
Wiley  on  the  Board  of  Food 
and  Drug  Inspection.  In  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases  that  have 
come  before  the  Board,  Dr. 
Wiley  says  that  he  has  been  overruled  by  his  two  colleagues, 
and  "the  Secretary  invariably  upheld  the  decision  of  the  board." 
Furthermore,  there  is  the  Remsen  Referee  Board,  which  was 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  overruled  Dr.  Wiley's 
decision  against  benzoate  of  soda.  Its  members,  all  scientific 
authorities  of  high  rank,  are  Ira  R(>nisen,  Russell  H.  Chittenden, 
John  H.  Long,  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  and  C.  A.  Herter.  Its  prin- 
cipal function,   says  a  New  York    Times  correspondent,    "has 


lAMES     WILSON. 

After  fourteen  years  of  valuable 
service  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
he  is  now  being  severely  criticized 
by  those  who  think  him  a  party 
to  the  "conspiracy"  which  tried  to 
force  Dr.  Wiley  out  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry. 


been  to  oppose  and  restrict  Dr.  Wiley's  efforts  to  enforce  the 
law  as  he  sees  it."  Then  there  is  the  "Board  of  Three  Secre- 
taries," consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  the 
Treasury,  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  Agriculture,  which  makes 
provision  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  under 
certain  conditions.  Finally,  there  is  Mr.  McCabe,  who,  as  solic- 
itor, has  had  charge  of  prosecutions  under  the  Pure  Food  Law. 
The  testimony  which  proves  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Wash- 
ington Times  that  "Lawyer 
McCabe  has  been  bossing  the 
whole  works"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  thus 
summarized  editorially  by  the 
New  York  Times: 

"By  the  clever  framing  and 
manipulation  of  departmental 
rules  he  became  the  sole  judge 
whether  cases  against  manu- 
facturers of  foods  and  dispens- 
ers of  drugs  sliould  be  prose- 
cuted or  held  in  abeyance. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  the 
2,800  cases  recommended  for 
prosecution  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  since  July,  1910. 
have  by  Solicitor  McCabe's 
fiat  been  kept  out  of  the  courts, 
and  the  manufacturers  and  dis- 
pensers, if  they  were  guilty, 
have  been 'protected.' 

"Solicitor  McCabe,  accord- 
ing to  Chief  Druggist  Kebler, 
gave  him  'an  unmerciful  dress- 
ing down'  for  conferring  with 
a  District  Attorney  about  a 
prosecution  •without  first  ob- 
taining the  Solicitor's  per- 
mission. While  the  Solicitor 
was  employing  scientific  in- 
vestigators as  ourt  witnesses, 
and  paying  them  S50  a  day  ex- 
tra for  their  testimony,  he  was 
secretly    formulating     charges 

against  Dr.  Wiley,  Dr.  Kebler.  Dr.  Bigelow.  and  Dr.  Rusby, 
recommending  their  removal  because  C^hief  Wiley  had  sanc- 
tioned a  like  salary  arrangement  in  Dr.  Rusby's  casv.  By  the 
Solicitor's  instigation,  Secretary  Wilson  was  loaning  out  to  the 
food-packers  his  Government  experts  to  testify  in  their  pri- 
vate suit  with  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  this  work  they 
were  paid  by  the  Government 

"It  was  but  a  short  step,  to  a  man  who  could  thus  give  to  the 
courts  or  withhold  from  them  evidence  of  violations  of  the  law. 
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to  alter  the  court's  decrees.  Thus,  in  promulgating  Judgment 
No.  742  of  the  court  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri,  wherein 
a  company  that  dispensed  a  certain  beverage  pleaded  guilty 
to  an  indictment  charging  the  inclusion  of  'eoeain,  benzoic 
acid,  and  coal-tar  dye,'  Mr.  McCabe  admits  having  changed 
the  notice  of  the  court  as  published  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  read  that  the  defendant  was  fined  because  the 
beverage  contained    'cocaine,  caffein,  and    "harmful"  coal-tar 


■■'•■'-'I  r-»!-    .^ 


"  PIZEN,     b'gOSh!" 

— Harding  in  the  Brookl>-n  Eagle. 

dye.'  .  .  .  Mr.  McCabe  had  the  reference  to  benzoic  acid  erased 
,'  because  the  Department  had  never  alleged  that  of  benzoate  of 
soda.     It  had  held  the  opposite.'  " 

None  of  these  things  came  to  light  before,  explain  the  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  because  of  the  departmental  rule  of 
silence,  !' silence  even  toward  members  of  Congress,  as  inter- 
preted by  Solicitor  McCabe."  Yet  this  testimony  is  sufficient 
to  call  forth  demands  from  such  representative  papers  as  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  the  Indianapolis 
News,  and  the  Springfield  Republican,  that  McCabe  should  be 
fallowed  to  hand  in  his  resignation"  forthwith.  And,  among 
others,  the  New  York  Press  and  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  are  convinced  by  these  disclosures  that  Secretary 
Wilson's  long  day  of  usefulness  in  the  Cabinet  is  at  an  end. 
Without  going  quite  so  far  as  this,  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
expresses  its  regret  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  appears 
to  be  so  "honeycombed  with  intrigue  and  faction,  and  badly 
suffering  for  lack  of  firm  executive  control,  as  to  indicate  the 
need  of  its  reorganization  from  the  top  down." 

The  purpose  of  the  Remsen  Board,  declares  the  New  York 
Globe,  is  "no  more  nor  less  than  the  conservation  of  benzoate." 
It  goes  on  to  quote  a  statement  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Secretary  Wilson  soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  board: 

"I  want  to  say  frankly  to  you  gentlemen  that  the  referee 
board  was  organized  and  put  into  action  for  the  very  purpose  of 
conserving  the  interests  of  the  manufacturers,  so  you  would 
have  a  sane  hearing." 

That  the  board  did  perform  this  service  is  well  established 
by  the  evidence,  thinks  the  New  York  World,  and  it  points 
out  that  three  members  of  the  board  testified  against  the  State 
in  an  Indiana  pure-food  case  and  that  two  of  them  took  a  pro- 
benzoate  stand  at  a  pure-food  convention  at  Denver.  This, 
continues  The  World, 

,"was  done  with  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
On  the  other  hand,   the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  refused   to 


permit  Dr.  Wiley  to  go  to  Indianapolis  and  the  State  authorities 
were  obliged  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  mandamus  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  get  his  testimony.  Floyd  W.  Robison,  a  chemist 
of  the  department,  who,  in  response  to  a  summons,  went  to 
Indianapolis  and  testified,  was  dismissed  from  the  Government 
service." 

While  most  of  the  comment  on  these  facts  reveals  a  persuasion 
that  the  Remsen  Board,  which  has  no  specific  legal  authoriza- 
tion, should  be  either  abolished  or  given  less  power,  the  Newark 
A^ews  believes  that  it  should  be  given  more  power,  and  "an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  entire  question  of  benzoate  of 
soda,  giving  it  a  free  rein  to  make  its  investigation  as  wide  and 
as  thorough  as  it  sees  fit,  and  in  its  own  way.  This  would  give 
the  public  the  facts." 

In  his  first  day's  testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Wiley 
"absolutely  riddled  the  case  against  him,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  many  of  its  contemporaries. 
The  Evening  Post  goes  on  to  explain: 

"The  so-called  documentary  evidence,  upon  which  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  so  gravely  passed,  was  no  evidence  at  all. 
Its  chief  piece  was  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wiley,  but  it  now  appears  that 
it  was  never  sent  to  him  nor  received  by  him.  He  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  making  the  contract  with  Dr.  Rusby,  for 
which  offense  his  resignation  was  demanded.  The  whole  thing 
was  to  be  'subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department' — that 
is,  the  Secretary — tho  these  words  were  omitted  by  the  personnel 
board  when  it  published  a  copy  of  Dr.  Rusby's  letter.'! 

The  innocence  of  Wiley,  the  hampering  of  his  work  by  his 
associates  and  superiors,  the  presence  of  Solicitor  McCabe  as 
the  "Mephistopheles  of  the  pure-food  drama,"  the  inability 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  keep  the  "interests"  from 
interfering  with  the  beneficent  work  of  his  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
and  the  need  for  amending  the  Pure  Food  Law — these  are  the 
lessons  brought  home  to  most  of  the  editors  of  the  country  by 
testimony  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  headed  by- 
Congressman  Moss.  They  feel  assured  that  Dr.  Wiley  will 
remain  in  office  and  that  the  attack  upon  him  will  prove  a 
boomerang.  Yet  there  are  those  who  see  clearly  the  other  side 
of  the  case.  We  read  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  that  Dr.  Wiley  has  made  himself  "obnoxious  to  the 
country": 

"He  not  only  insisted  on  strict  conformity  of  quality  with 
representation,  which  is  right,  but  also  on  determining,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  inexpert  judgment,  what  the  people  of  the  country 
should,  or  at  least  should  not,  eat. 

"He  has  not  hesitated  to  injure  great  business  interests  upon 
theories  not  founded  on  evidence,  but  on  the  contrary  discredited 
by  all  evidence  that  was  available,  that  the  products  of  those 
industries  were  deleterious  to  health.  By  his  position  he  has 
been  able  to  draw  into  his  train  a  large  number  of  the  half-baked 
doctors  to  whom  politics  has  entrusted  the  care  of  the  public 
health,  and  who,  by  virtue  of  their  public  authority,  have  been 
able  to  torment  most  effectually. 

"The  people  of  the  country  heartily  approve  the  enforcement 
of  honesty  in  the  preparation,  labeling,  and  marketing  of  food 
and  drugs.  They  also  approve  the  suppression  of  traffic  in  food 
products  clearly  deleterious  to  health. 

"But  they  emphatically  disapprove  interference  with  honest 
traffic  in  products  from  the  use  of  which  for  generations  no 
known  injurious  effects  have  resulted  and  as  to  which  there  is 
no  pretense  of  evidence  that  harm  ever  did  result  to  a  single 
person. 

"And  consequently  the  American  people  will  almost  univer- 
sally rejoice  in  the  dismissal  of  one  who  might  have  been  a  most 
useful  public  servant  had  he  not  been  so  self-opinionated  and 
obstinate." 

Just  as  in  the  Ballinger-Pinchot  controversy  most  of  the 
sensations  "developed  over  the  findings  of  law  clerks  and  chief 
clerks  and  rulings  of  bureau  chiefs  on  questions  that  had  not 
first  been  fully  considered  or  understood  by  the  cabinet  officials 
or  the  President,"  so  a  good  deal  of  the  trouble  in  this  Wiley 
case,  believes  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  is  due  to  "  the  apparent 
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These  pure-food  experts  are,  from  the  reader's  left  to  right:  Dr.  L.  F.  Kebler,  chief  of  the  Drug  Laboratory;  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry;  Dr.  II.  H.  Rusby,  the  consulting  expert  around  whom  the  controversy  started;  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Blgelow, 
Dr.  Wiley's  associate.  The  Committee  on  Personnel  of  tlae  Department  of  Agriculture  recommended  their  removal  "for  the  good  of  the 
service,"  and  the  Attorney-General  concurred.  But  the  drift  of  testimony  before  the  Congressional  committee  investigating  these  charges 
has  been  such  as  to  persuade  many  of  the  editors  that  they  will  be  in  their  laboratories  "when  some  other  higher  Government  officials  are 
missing."  President  Taft,  it  is  said,  will  not  announce  his  decision  in  the  case  until  he  has  carefully  examined  all  the  facts  alleged  on  both 
sides.     Then,  some  predict,  there  may  be  a  "shake-up"  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

WILL   THEY    RECEIVE    "CONDIGN   PUNISHMENT"? 


total  inadequacy  of  provisions  in  the  Government  service  for 
giving  proper  attention  to  matters  of  importance." 

"Under  the  system  at  Washington  most  of  the  routine  work 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  subordinates,  the  heads  of  departments 
and  their  assistants  doing  little  more  than  to  affix  their  signatures 
to  documents  that  come  to  them  bearing  the  initials  of  clerks 
of  the  different  divisions  who  are  supposed  to  have  examined 
them  with  intelligence  and  vouched  for  their  accuracy. 

"Red  tape  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  blunders  and  errors 
that  result  from  this  system.  So  many  forms  and  precedents 
are  observed  that  no  secretary  of  a  department,  even  with  the 
aid  of  a  corps  of  assistants,  is  able  to  have  any  intelligent  under- 
standing of  a  hundredth  part  of  the  papers  he  is  called  upon 
daily  to  sign.  A  general  reorganization  of  the  obsolete  system 
of  keeping  books  and  records  would  eliminate  much  of  this 
needless  and  confusing  labor  and  make  it  possible  for  heads  of 
departments  to  give  proper  attention  to  matters  like  the  Wiley 
case." 


LYNCH  LAW  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

IT  IS  ALMOST  unbelievable,  as  writers  in  the  daily  press 
agree,  that  in  this  advanced  stage  of  civilization  such 
atrocities  as  that  perpetrated  last  week  at  Coatesville, 
Pa.,  can  happen.  "In  sheer  animal  ferocity,"  comments  the 
New  York  Sun,  "there  is  nothing  worse  in  the  revolting  history 
of  lynching,"  and  the  New  York  World  adds  that  "no  punish- 
ment can  soon  restore  the  social  order  to  the  level  from  which 
such  deeds  thrust  it  toward  the  abyss."  On  Sunday,  August  13, 
Zachariah  Walker,  a  negro,  while  resisting  arrest,  shot  and  killed 
Policeman  Edgar  Rice,  shot  himself  in  an  attempt  at  suicide, 
and  was  taken  to  a  local  hospital.  An  infuriated  mob  bound 
him  to  a  cot,  dragged  the  cot  through  the  streets,  and  finally 
piled  on  grass  and  wood  and  burned  the  wounded  negro  to 
death,  beating  him  back  into  the  fire  with  fence-rails  as  he 
struggled  for  his  life.  Governor  Tener  and  the  local  district 
attorney  have  been  appealed  to,  and  several  arrests  of  alleged 
participants  have  been  made. 

No  words  can  bo  too  strong  to  condemn  the  horrible  affair, 
asserts  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  ."and  the  criticism  in  the 
North  should  bo  all  the  severer  because  this  crime  of  mob  passion 
was  committed  in  a  Northern  town."  This  Northern  paper 
continues : 

"It  was  hoped  that  with  the  race  riot  in  the  home  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  the  high-water  mark  of  this  sort 
of  crime  had  been  reached.  But  yesterday's  atrocity  was  even 
worse  in  its  inhumanity.  There  was  no  assault  upon  a  woman, 
there  was  no  question  of  any  possible  miscarriage  of  justice,  and 


the  wretched  prisoner  was  in  hospital  because  of  self-inflicted 
wounds.  Nevertheless,  in  a  State  proud  of  its  general  reputa- 
tion for  orderliness,  and  well  policed  by  its  mounted  constabulary, 
this  fiendish  crime  was  committed,  the  victim  being  thrust  back 
on  the  fire  whenever  he  sought  to  escape  the  flames.  This  is 
to  besmirch  the  American  name  the  world  over,  for  details  of 
this  horror  are  being  read  in  every  city  in  Europe  and  will  be 
cited  as  proof  positive  that  Americans  are  but  half  civilized. 
It  is  now  the  duty  of  the  local  and  State  authorities  to  see  to  it 
that  the  perpetrators  of  this  murder  receive  the  punishment 
they  deserve.  In  no  other  way  can  the  good  name  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  be  purged  of  this  fearful  shame." 

The  attitude  of  several  of  the  Philadelphia  papers  is  quite  as 
positive,  and  no  excuse  is  found  for  the  affair.  The  crime  "is 
the  most  dreadful 'perversion  and  defiance  of  justice  that  has 
occurred  in  Pennsylvania  in  a  generation  at  least,  and  there 
remains  a  hideous  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  State,"  declares 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  it  adds  that  altho  apologists 
may  claim  that  Coatesville  is  a  town  of  foreign  peoples,  it 
."appears  that  the  crime  was  committed  by  native  Americans." 
The  North  American  trusts  that  the  State  Government  and  the 
"right-minded  people  of  Coatesville"  will  both  do  their  duty 
' '  promptly  and  energetically  " ;  "  but  let  Harrisburg  and  Coates- 
ville alike  take  warning  that  the  decency  of  Pennsylvania  is 
going  to  watch  jealously  the  cleansing  of  this  awful  stain  upon 
the  State."  "Judge  Lynch,"  exclaims  the  Boston  Herald, 
."should  receive  a  prompt  and  permanent  recall." 

The  comment  of  the  Southern  press  is  substantially  the  same 
in  tone,  altho  some  editors  take  occasion  to  remind  their  Northern 
brothers  that  lynching  is  not  a  sectional  crime.  "  Such  incidents, 
no  matter  where  they  happen,"  declares  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
"are  to  be  deplored  and  condemned,"  and  "anarchy  never 
solved  the  problem  and  never  wnll."     The  Journal  continues: 

"One  of  the  conspicuous  morals  of  the  Coates\ille  episode, 
however,  is  this:  That  occasional  mob  violence  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  section  of  this  country.  Under  certain  circumstances 
it  occurs  in  the  North  and  East  as  well  as  in  the  South,  and  the 
latter  has  too  frequently  been  done  brutal  injustice  bj'  biased 
and  unreflecting  critics.  After  all,  it  is  as  David  Harxnn  re- 
marked: 'There  is  as  much  human  nature  in  one  of  us  as  in 
another;  and  sometimes  a  little  more.' 

"Our  common  need,  in  such  cases,  is  not  partizan  judgment 
or  denunciation  but  a  sympathetic  and  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  good  citizens  everywhere  to  discountenance  anarchy 
in  every  form  and  to  uphold  the  reign  of  justice  and  law." 

The  same  general  points  are  emphasized  by  the  Nashville 
Banner,  the  Savannah  Xews,  and  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 
Says  the  last-named  paper:     "The  truth,  and  the  only  truth, 
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IN    THE    LAND    OF    BROTHERLY    LOVE   IN   THE    YEAR    OF   OTJB   LORD' 
NINETEEN     HUNDRED    AND    ELEVEN. 

— Robinson  in  the  New  York  Tribune,    j 

imprest  by  the  Coatesville  horror  is  that  popular  contempt  for 
the  peace  and  order  of  society  flourishes  in  the  same  noxious 
luxuriance  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  unless  New 
England  be  excepted." 


WAR  OVER  THE  PEACE  TREATIES 

THAT  PRESIDENT  TAFT  should  have  signed  an  arbi- 
tration treaty  "  between  the  White  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate "  before  proceeding  with  carefully  prepared  treaties 
between  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  is  the  ob- 
servation of  a  Washington  editor,  who,  with  others,  foresees  that 
the  dispute  over  the  relative  sacredness  of  executive  and  legislative 
prerogatives  promises  to  become  embarrassing.  Yet,  when  the 
President  made  announcement  on  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run  a 
few  weeks  ago  that  an  iron-bound  guaranty  of  peace  might  be 
expected  in  the  proposed  arbitration  treaties,  he  doubtless  had 
little  idea  that  the  treaty-making  Senate  would  look  on  the 
submitted  articles  as  "  breeders  of  war  and  not  of  peace,"  to 
quote  from  the  New  York  Suns  (Ind.)  Washington  correspond- 
ent, or  that  the  propositions  would  "  arouse  a  series  of  inter- 
national disputes,  now  happily  at  rest,  into  '  malign  and  danger- 
ous activity.'  "  But  this  situation  has  been  presented  by  action 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  recommending 
that  a  provision  for  referring  arbitral  matters  to  a  Joint  High 
Commission  apart  from  the  Senate  be  struck  out,  for  the  com- 
mittee sights  endless  complications  ahead  in  a  curtailment  of 
treaty  power  and  an  interference  with  duties  under  the  constitu- 
tion; in  possible  "yellow  perils";  and  a  threatened  nullification 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Lengthy  comment  by  the  press 
indicates  on  the  one  hand  that  in  taking  this  position  the  Senate 
Committee  is  merely  making  use  of  far-sighted  statesmanship 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  England  and  France 
have  made  the  proper  concessions,  and  that  "prompt  ratification 
is  imperative." 

"It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  ask  that  the  Senate  should  have 
swallowed,  line,  hook,  and  sinker,  in  twenty-four  hours,  two 
important  treaties,  to  which  the  executive  and  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors had  devoted  many  months,"  comments  the  Washing- 
ton Herald  (Ind.);  and  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
(Ind.  Rep.)  declares  that  "it  is  in  no  spirit  of  cynical  welcome  of 
another   blunder   by    the   unhappy    Taft    administration    that 


patriotic  Americans  detect  in  the  first  publication  of  the  treaties 
features  so  fiUed  with  future  danger  for  America  as  to  make  the 
farcical  incompetence  of  the  handling  of  Manchurian  problems 
and  the  deplorable  treatment  of  Central  American  issues  in- 
considerable in  comparison."  That  the  Senate  should  be 
watchful  is  the  opinion  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  and  the 
New  York  Sun;  but  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind. 
Rep.),  World  (Dem.),  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  Tribune  (Rep.),  and 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  Press 
(Rep.),  and  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  are  declaring  that  the  "good 
ship  of  peace,"  with  President  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  at  the 
helm,  should  be  allowed  to  put  into  port.     Says  The  World  : 

"When  the  committee  declares  that  the  general  arbitration 
treaties  are  'breeders  of  war,  not  of  peace,'  it  brings  its  own  good 
faith  into  question.  In  any  appeal  to  the  country  such  as  the 
committee  has  made  in  the  hope  of  justifying  its  opposition,  it 
should  credit  the  people  as  a  whole  with  common  sense.  To 
say  that  a  fixt  system  of  arbitration  of  justiciable  matters  will 
prove  an  added  incentive  to  international  disputes  and  armed 
strife  is  to  affront  common  sense. 

"It  is  too  early  to  suppose,  as  some  are  doing,  that  upon  the 
eve  of  a  presidential  election  the  Senate  will,  without  the  gravest 
reason,  deliberately  refuse  to  ratify  a  treaty  upon  which  practi- 
cally the  entire  nation  has  set  its  heart.  The  generous  hopes 
of  humanity  must  not  be  so  thwarted.'' 

The  Senate  is  putting  "prerogative  above  patriotism,"  cries 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  in  a  full-column  editorial: 

"Above  the  nation's  interest  and  safety,  above  the  princi- 
ples of  justice  and  the  law  of  God,  above  the  vast  Christian 
hope  of  peace  which  surges  in  the  heart  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  the  American  Senate  puts  its  sordid  chance  to  shear  and 
shave  and  trim  every  act  of  the  Government  in  our  interna- 
tional relations! 

"  Our  great  house  of  lords  prepares  to  interpose  its  rock-ribbed 
veto  to  this  noble  piece  of  world-legislation,  because,  if  the 
governments  of  the  three  countries  provide  an  automatic  means 
of  settling  their  troubles,  it  may  lose  its  chance  to  pass  finally 
and  definitively  upon  every  question  that  arises! 

"Never  has  such  an  argument  for  the  popular  election  of 
United  States  Senators  been  uttered  as  this  report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  against  the  arbitration  treaties  consti- 
tutes. It  is  an  argument  that  will  be  Ustened  to.  The  Senate, 
at  last,  has  gone  too  far." 

The  part  of  the  treaties  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  asks  the  Senate  to  strike  out  is  the  last  paragraph  of 
Article  3,  and  reads  as  follows: 

"It  is  further  agreed,  however,  that  in  cases  in  which  the 
parties  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  a  difference  is  subject  to 
arbitration  under  Article  1  of  the  treaty,  that  question  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  joint  high  commission  of  inquiry;  and  if  all 
or  all  but  one  of  the  members  of  the  commission  agree  and  report 
that  such  difference  is  within  the  scope  of  Article  1,  it  shall  be 
referred  for  arbitration  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty." 

Plainly,  thinks  President  Taft,  this  attitude  of  the  committee 
presents  the  question  of  whether  the  Senate's  prerogative  is  more 
sacred  than  his  own,  and  the  matter  is  one  for  the  people  to 
decide.  Mr.  Taft  has  accordingly  gone  before  the  voters  in 
two  States,  and  seeks  in  his  characteristically  diplomatic  way  to 
cut  the  props  from  under  the  committee's  hastily  erected  edifice. 
The  President  reminded  one  audience  that  "we  can  not  make 
omelets  without  breaking  eggs,"  and  that  if  the  country  is  to 
go  in  for  arbitration,  "it  must  play  the  game,"  and  accept  its 
defeats  even  as  it  would  rejoice  in  its  victories.  Mr.  Taft  said 
in  part: 

"If  the  Senate,  or  any  member  of  it,  should  think  that  its. 
powers  are  greater  or  less  than  they  are  and  the  limitations  they 
insist  upon  interfere  with  progress  toward  peace,  or  any  other 
great  national  or  international  policy,  the  question  whether 
they  are  right  or  not  must  ultimately  be  referred  back  to  the 
people,  whose  representatives  the  members  of  the  Senate  are,^ 
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"tou'd  fly  without  my  permission,  eh?" 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


IF    HE    HAS    PEACE    HE  LL   HAVE    TO    FIGHT    FOR    IT. 

— Bartholomew  in  theiMinneapoIis  Journal. 


SENATORIAL   COURTESY." 


for  we  all,  as  I  say,  have  derived  our  powers  from  the  people  as 
the  ultimate  source  of  power,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  the 
proper  place  for  a  discussion  of  such  an  issue  is  before  the  people. 
"The  cause  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  straining  of 
effort  to  secure  treaties  like  these,  which  make  for  international 
peace.  If  I  am  wrong  in  my  judgment,  and  I  do  not  claim 
infallibility,  and  know  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  cause  may 
sometimes  warp  judgment,  I  am  quite  willing  to  abide  by  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  the  people;  but  I  deem  it  my  duty,  until 
I  shall  receive  an  adverse  decision,  to  urge  my  view  upon  the 
Senate  and  to  invoke  the  attention  of  the  people  to  these  ques- 
tions, and  such  expression  of  opinion  from  them  as  shall  in- 
fluence a  ratification  of  the  treaties  as  they  were  signed." 

The  Senate  committee  nimbly  picks  up  the  gauntlet  in  a 
ringing  majority  report,  and  the  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun  declares  that  seldom  has  a  Republican 
■committee  in  the  Senate  "condemned  in  severer  terms  a 
proposition  advanced  by  a  President  of  its  own  political  faith," 
-and  that  the  Senate  has  "risen  on  its  dignity  and  served  notice 
that  it  will  not  acquiesce."  The  majority  report  written  by 
Senator  Lodge  (Rep.),  of  Massachusetts,  was  concurred  in  by 
all  the  committee  but  Senators  Burton,  of  Ohio,  Root,  of  New 
York,  and  Cullom,  of  Illinois  (Reps.).  The  report  contains 
the  following  features,  according  to  The  Sun: 

"With  the  objectionable  clause  in  the  treaty  empowering  the 
high  court  of  inquiry  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  question  is 
arbitrable  the  Senate  is  deprived  of  its  constitutional  power  to 
pass  upon  all  questions  involved  in  any  treaty  submitted  to  it 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution;  that  the  Senate  has  no 
more  right  to  delegate  the  treaty-making  power  than  the  House 
has  to  delegate  the  legislative  power;  that  if  another  nation 
should  do  something  to  which  we  object  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  and  the  validity  of  our  objection  should  be  challenged 
and  an  arbitration  be  demanded  by  that  other  nation,  the  \'ital 
point  would  be  whether  our  right  to  insist  upon  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  subject  to  arbitration;  and  that  if  we  enter  into 
these  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  we  must  make 
treaties  in  precisely  the  same  terms  with  any  other  friendly 
power  which  calls  upon  us  to  do  so." 

As  if  the  situation  were  not  complicated  enough,  the  New 
York  Tribune  suggests  that  Germany  would  also  be  glad  to 
<5ome  in  under  this  "parasol  of  peace";  but  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  (Com.)  declares  that  it  would  be  Germany's  delight 
to  arbitrate  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  asks  if  we  are  "willing 
to  include  this  in  any  such  treaty." 


THE  "BIG  STICK"  AND  THE  RECALL 

No  ONE  expected  the  President  to  do  aught  else  than  to 
veto  the  Statehood  Bill  with  its  provision  allowing 
Arizona  voters  to  retain  the  recall  of  the  judiciary, 
but  the  editors  opposing  the  recall  welcome,  with  the  New 
York  Sun  (Ind.),  "the  appearance  of  Mr.  Taft's  brawnj'  elbow 
not  the  less  because  the  blow  he  has  struck  was  not  unexpected." 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  papers,  which,  like  the  Philadelphia 
North  American  (Ind.  Rep.),  have  denounced  it  as  unfair  for 
the  President  to  dictate  to  the  new  State  what  position  it  should 
take  on  a  matter  of  its  own  governmental  policj',  are  unsparing 
in  their  criticism  of  this  first  important  exercise  of  the  veto 
power  by  Mr.  Taft. 

In  his  veto  message,  as  sent  to  Congress,  the  President  de- 
clares that  had  he  signed  the  joint  resolution  he  would  have 
deemed  himself  responsible  for  the  recall  of  judges.  This  plan 
seems  to  him  "so  pernicious  in  its  effect,  so  destructive  of  in- 
dependence in  the  judiciary,  so  likely  to  subject  the  rights  of 
the  indiAddual  to  the  possible  tyranny  of  a  popular  majority, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of  free  government," 
that  he  "  must  disapprove  a  constitution  containing  it."  After 
making  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  popular  government ,  and 
giving  his  view  of  the  functions  of  the  judiciary,  Mr.  Taft  goes 
on  to  denounce  the  recall  as  "ingeniously  devised  to  subject 
judges  to  momentary  gusts  of  popular  passion."  He  thinks 
that  subject  to  the  recall  the  charaeter  of  the  judges  would 
deteriorate  and  the  judiciary  lose  "its  standing  and  its  useful- 
ness." He  is  mindful  of  the  objection  that  "the  people  of 
Arizona  are  to  become  an  independent  State  when  created,  and 
even  if  we  strike  out  judicial  recall  now  they  can  reincorporate 
it  in  their  constitution  after  statehood,"  but  he  answers  it  thus: 

"  In  dealing  with  the  courts,  which  are  the  oorner-stone  of  good 
government,  and  in  which  not  only  the  voters  but  the  non-voters 
and  non-residents  have  a  deep  interest  as  a  security  for  their 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  no  matter  what  the  future 
action  of  the  State  may  be.  it  is  necessary  for  the  authority 
which  is  primarily  responsible  for  its  creation  to  assert  in  no 
doubtful  tones  the  necessity  for  an  independent  and  untrara- 
meled  judiciary." 

To  many  Eastern  papers  the  President's  message  is  unanswer- 
able.     He  has  driven    "the   last    nail    into    the   coffin   of    this 
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personification  of  foolishness,"  the  recall  of  judges,  roundly  as- 
serts the  Worcester  Gazette  (Ind.).  Yet  the  New  York  Globe 
(Rep.)  is  shghtly  disappointed  with  Mr.  Taft  for  not  rising  "to 
the  height  of  his  opportunity,"  and  suggests  that  he  omitted  one 
argument  which  would  have  been  worth  putting  in,  ''namely, 
that  the  recall  of  judges  is  a  de\^ce  for  enabling  us,  the  people,  to 


becallbd! 
—Carter  in  the  New  York  American. 

decide  questions  we  do  not  understand."  Taking  its  stand  with 
the  President  in  this  matter.  The  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Rep.)  cites 
one  instance  of  ''the  recall  in  its  plain  application" — "the  case 
of  Christ,  whom  Pilate  would  have  acquitted,  but  the  people 
cried,  'crucify  him,  crucify  him!'"  The  New  York  Evening 
Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  thus  interprets  "the  country's  advice"  to 
the  disappointed  people  of  the  two  territories: 

"Tarry  a  while  in  Jericho,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  until 
your  political  wits  are  so  grown  that  they  will  be  in  better  pro- 
portion to  your  civic  ambitions.  If  j'ou  learn  wisdom,  you  will 
be  the  better  off  for  the  prolongation  of  your  stay  at  the  gate. 
If  you  do  not,  the  country  will  be  the  better  off  for  your 
exclusion." 

If  the  recall  of  judges  were  "merely  a  means  of  getting  quickly 
rid  of  an  occasional  judge  like  Archbald,  who  [puts  the  small 
offender  in  jail  while  fining  much  more  guilty  big  offenders,"  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.)  wotild  have  no  objection  to'it,  but,  it 
adds: 

"If  the  summary  ousting  of  such  a  judge  were  to  have  the 
effect  of  putting  every  judge  remaining  on  the  bench  in  jeopardy 
of  public  clamor  and  in  danger  of  losing  his  life-work,  so  that  fear 
of  consequences  might  dog  his  every  act,  we  should  lose  in  the 
end  far  more  than  we  should  gain.  We  do  not  want  weak 
judges.  We  do  not  want  cowed  judges.  We  do  not  want 
judges  that  give  judgment  with  an  'ear  to  the  ground'  to  catch 
the  mutterings  of  mobocracy.  ...  It  is  better  to  bear  our 
occasional  Archbalds,  who  will  be  but  a  little  time  with  us,  than 
to  degrade  and  demoralize  the  entire  judiciary  forever.  Let 
us  not  burn  the  barn  to  kill  the  wasps." 

The  President's  "clarion  call"  against  "lynch  law  for  the 
judiciary,"  moves  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  to  an  expression 
of  belief  that  should  the  next  political  struggle  have  to  do  with 
''the  recall,  the  initiative,  and  the  referendum,"  President  Taft 
"will  be  in  the  center  of  the  fray."  Herewith  another  daily, 
which  takes  the  opposite  view  of  such  matters,  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  agrees,  saying  that  the  President's  action 
"promises  to  make  the  recall  of  judges  an  issue  in  nearly  every 
State  of   the  Union."     As   exactly  expressing  its  own  editorial 


opinion,  the  Philadelphia  paper  quotes  from  an  Outlook  article 
of  ex-President  Roosevelt's: 

"It  is  the  negation  of  popular  government  to  deny  the  people 
the  right  to  establish  for  themselves  what  their  judicial  system 
shaU  be.  Arizona  has  the  absolute  right  to  try  the  recall,  just 
as  any  of  the  existing  States  has  the  absolute  right  to  try  it  or 
not  to  try  it,  and  to  have  an  elective  or  appointive  judiciary, 
as  it  pleases.  To  keep  Arizona  from  statehood  because  she  has 
adopted  the  recall  as  applied  to  the  judiciary  is  a  grave  injustice 
to  Arizona,  and  an  assault  upon  the  principles  which  underlie 
our  whole  system  of  free  popular  government." 

The  attitude  of  the  President  in  undertaking  "to  impose  a 
constitution  upon  the  people  of  Arizona"  is  "essentially  in 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,"  declares  the  Milwau- 
kee Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  similar  objections  to  his  course 
are  found  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New  York  Press  (Ind. 
Rep.),  Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
(Ind.  Dem.),  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  Los  Angeles 
Tribune  (Ind.),  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  and  New  York 
American.  It  will  be  interesting  now  to  note,  remarks  the 
Grand  Rapids  Evening  Press  (Ind.),  "first,  whether  Arizona  will 
be  frightened  into  retm-ning  to  the  old  system,  and  second, 
whether  other  States  will  heed  the  President's  denunciation." 
To  quote  further: 

"It  is  very  probable  that  after  Arizona  is  admitted  without 
the  recall  it  will  proceed  to  adopt  the  recall.  Thus  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  President's  special  message  of  warning  must  rest 
on  its  effect  on  other  States.  Will  it  stop  the  demand  arising 
in  so  many  widely  separated  communities  for  a  check  on  the 
judiciary?  Will  it  be  the  floodgate  that  will  halt  the  tide  of  the 
new  movement? 

"The  question  has  an  attraction  aside  from  any  personal 
opinion  held  as  to  the  merits  of  the  innovation.  What  really 
wiU  be  decided  in  the  future  is  whether  centralized  government, 
typified  in  the  President,  has  so  gained  in  power  and  prestige 
during  the  last  few  years  as  to  be  an  influence  that  can  smother 
local  sentiment  for  either  a  reform  or  a  fad.  The  President,  it 
seems  to  The  Evening  Press,  has  swung  'the  big  stick'  with  a 
vigor  never  shown  even  by' President  Roosevelt.     Mr.  Taft  has 
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Mr.  Taft — "  Go  back  and  think  it  over,  my  boj'." 

— Robinson  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

told  many  thousand  people  that'he  knows  better  than  they  do 
what  is  good  for  them.  The  recall  is  not  a  moral  issue  like 
polygamy.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  political  expediency. 
Because  the  President  deems  it  inexpedient  he  has  wielded  the 
most  powerful  influence  which  the  constitution  gives  him — the 
veto  power,  a  power  which  the  British  King  would  not  dare  to 
use." 
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KESI8TANCE. 

— "B.  a."  in  the  Columbia  State. 


IMMEDIATE 
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WHY    WAIT    FOR    THE    TAIilFF    BOARD. 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


IN   FOR   A   WETTING. 


HOLDING  UP  TARIFF  REVISION 

WHAT  EFFECT  the  President's  veto  of  the  Wool  and 
Free- List  bills — the  first  general  tariff  bills  presented 
to  him  since  the  last  election — will  have  upon  his  polit- 
ical fortunes  it  is  still  too  early  to  discern,  altho  his  supporters 
are  as  definite  in  their  assertions  that  he  has  made  "a  bull's-eye 
hit"  as  his  opponents  are  in  their  declarations  that  he  has 
"sounded  his  political  death-knell."  The  veto  message,  says  Rep- 
resentative James  R.  Mann  (Rep.),  minority  leader  in  the  House, 
''presents  a  clean-cut  issue  between  scientific  revision  of  the  tariff 
and  guesswork,"  and  "the  Republicans  can  go  into  the  next  cam- 
paign on  that  issue  with  every  expectation  of  winning."  On 
the  other  hand.  House-leader  Oscar  W.  Underwood  (Dem.) 
maintains  that  the  President  has  merely  ' '  dodged  behind  the 
tariff  board,"  and  insists  that  this  course  will  win  no  favor  with 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

In  his  message  accompanying  the  veto  of  the  Wool  Bill,  the 
first  of  the  revision  measures  to  reach  him,  the  President  defined 
his  attitude  toward  the  general  subject  of  tariff  revision.  The 
revision  embodied  in  the  vetoed  Wool  Bill,  says  President 
Taft,  is  "revision  by  conjecture,"  whereas  by  waiting  for  the 
report  of  the  Tariff  Board,  which  will  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress in  December,  an  accurate  and  scientific  revision  will 
be  possible.  He  states  that  this  bill  was  a  compromise  between 
a  tariff-for-revenue  measure  passed  by  the  House  and  a  pro- 
tection measure  passed  by  the  Senate,  that  it  was  actually 
framed  in  conference  without  final  consideration  by  any  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  that  it  involved  in  its  composition  the 
very  evils  a  competent  non-partizan  tariff  board  is  designed  to 
guard  against.    To  quote  his  own  words: 

"More  than  a  million  of  our  countrymen  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  wool  and  the  manufacture  of  woolens;  more  than 
a  biUion  of  the  country's  capital  is  invested  in  the  industr5\ 
Large  communities  are  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wool-grower  and  the  woolen  manufacturer.  Alod- 
erately  estimated,  5,000,000  of  the  American  people  will  be  in- 
juriously affected  by  any  ill-advised  impairment  of  the  wool  and 
woolen  industries 

"There  is  no  public  exigency  requiring  the  revision  of  schedule 
K  in  August  without  adequate  information,  rather  than  in  De- 
cember next  with  such  information.     December  was  the  time 


fixt  by  both  parties  in  the  last  Congress  for  the  submission  of 
adequate  information  upon  schedule  K,  with  a  view  to  its  amend- 
ment. Certainly  the  public  weal  is  better  preserved  by  delaying 
ninety  days  in  order  to  do  justice  and  make  such  a  reduction  as 
shall  be  proper  than  now  bhndly  to  enact  a  law  which  may  seri- 
ously injure  the  industries  involved  and  the  business  of  the 
country  in  general." 

The  bill  embodied  "revision  for  politics  only,"  declares  the 
New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  which  commends  the  President  for  bis 
refusal  to  approve  this  attempt  "to  pull  the  wool  over  the  peo- 
ple's eyes."  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  is  no  less 
gratified  with  the  result,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  after 
rejoicing  in  the  President's  "courageous  stand  for  principle,'' 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  President  might  possibly  have  obtained  a  little  personal 
advantage  with  the  unthinking  by  signing  this  bill  for  lower 
duties — and  incidentally  have  embarrassed  a  number  of  charla- 
tans who  voted  for  it  because  they  felt  sure  that  it  would  never 
become  a  law — but  he  would  not  purchase  applause  at  the  cost 
of  surrendering  his  convictions.  The  Tariff  Board  wiU  soon 
be  ready  to  report  upon  the  wool  schedule,  and,  as  Mr.  Taft 
says,  no  exigency  exists  requiring  legislation  without  information 
in  August,  when  legislation  upon  full  information  is  possible  in 
December." 

On  the  other  hand  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  characterizes 
the  vetoes  as  "unwise,  illogical,  and  inconsistent."  "Mr.  Taft 
has  made  a  great  mistake,"  declares  the  New  York  World 
(Dem.),  which  goes  on  to  say:  "He  has  made  himself  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  tax  levied  by  organized  greed  and 
selfishness  on  the  poor  man's  coat,  the  poor  woman's  dress,  and 
their  children's  bed  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  those  who  labor  that  they  may  live." 

As  to  the  outlook  for  tariff  revision  in  the  next  session,  there 
is  at  least  one  Democratic  Senator  who  does  not  consider  it 
auspicious.  This  senator  gives  his  views  anonymously  through 
a  Washington  correspondent.     The}'  are  as  follows: 

"I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  the  next  session  the  President 
will  stand  for  one  kind  of  a  revision,  the  Democrats  for  another, 
and  the  progressive  Republicans  for  another.  I  believe  there 
is  about  one  chance  in  a  thousand  for  tariff  legislation  at  the 
next  session,  which  will  occur  on  the  eve  of  a  Presidential 
election.'; 
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AMERICAN  PRESS  ON  THE  BRITISH 
REVOLUTION 

\  MERICAN    editors,  as  a  general  rule,  hail    the  passing 
/\      of  Mr.  Asquith's  Parliament  Bill,  which  greatly  di- 
JT^  ininishes  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Peers,  as  a 
constitutional  revolution,  a  triumph    of    the  democratic  spirit 
in  P^nglish  political  life.    The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Upper  House 
with  quietness  and  dignity,  many  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  it  refraining    from    casting    a    vote.     The    Lords    chose    to 
sacrifice  a  traditional  right  rather  than  submit  to  the  mtrusion 
into  their  ranks  of  five  hundred  "puppet  peers,"  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Conservative  press.     The  result,  as  the  New  York 
Eoening  Post  says,  "marks   the  triumph   of   a   force   which,  for 
want  of  a  more  precise  term,  we  describe  as  the  spirit  of  democ- 
racy "     Mr   Asquith,  declares  the  New  York  World,  has  put  a 
stop"  "to  the  arrogance  of  class  rule,"  and  "helped  to  insure  to 
Great  Britain  a  truly  democratic  government."    The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  genuine  democracy,  or  rule  of  the  people,  says  the  Mm- 
neapoUs  Tribune,  for  "the  Commons  will  hereafter  govern  the 
empire  through  a  single  chamber."     "Without  bloodshed  and 
solely  by  the  force  of  enlightened  public  opinion,"  observes  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  "the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  effected  a  revolution  which  conforms  their  constitution  to 
the  modern  theory  of  popular  rule." 

The  New  York  Tribune  dwells  particularly  on  the  point  that 
Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  now  inevitable.     To  quote  its  editorial : 

"It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  that  a  Home  Rule  Bill 
simi  Ir  to  that  of  Gladstone  and  Parnell  will  pretty  prompt  y 
be  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  will  be  if  possible  prest  to 
passage  before  the  expiration  of  the  present  parliamentary  term. 
Kt  will  be  quite  possible,  barring  unforeseen  amplications 
under  the  terms  of  the  law  which  is  now  being  enacted  and  its 
acMevement  will  be  one  of  the  most  notable  parliamentary  suc- 
cesses i^  modern  British  history.  It  will  afford  an  unexpected 
fulfilment  of  Gladstone's  famous  remark  about  the  necessity  of 
'mending  or  ending'  the  House  of  Lords,  a  process  whif  }^e 
threat^Id  for  precisely  the  same  reason  as  that  for  which  the 
Lords  have  now  been  shorn  of  their  power. 

While  the  Detroit  Free  Press  thinks  "it  looks  like  the  end  of 
aristocracy,"  for  "the  House  of  Commons  has  been  growing 
more  democratic  from  day  to  day,"  the  New  York  Times  avers 


that  "the  House  of  Lords  has  not  been  abolished  or,  in  any 
large  sense,  degraded,"  but  "will  still  exert  a  wholesome  check 
on  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons."  According 
to  the  Boston  Transcript,  "the  outlook  may  be  murky,"  but  as 
the  Commonwealth  was  followed  by  the  Restoration,  so  we  must 
remember  that 

"The  genius  of  the  people,  often  obscured  by  factional  pas- 
sions has  reasserted  itself  more  than  once  and  substituted  re- 
form' for  revolution.  The  everlasting  voice  of  compromise  is 
never  wholly  hushed." 

More  explicit  is  the  speculation  of  the  Baltimore  News,  which 
thinks  the  question  of  the  veto  has  not  yet  been  finally  settled, 
and  declares: 

"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  problem  of  the  House  of 
Lords  has  been  solved  for  good  and  all.  The  repeal  of  the  Veto 
Bill  will  become  a  plank,  and  the  first  plank  in  the  platform  of 
the  Unionist  party.  Once  the  Liberals  have  fulfilled  their  prom- 
ise to  the  Irish,  and  the  latter  have  Home  Rule,  a  strong  element 
of  the  coalition  will  disappear  from  Parliament;  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  speculation  whether  the  remainder,  or  any  new  coalition 
which  may  be  built  up  around  it,  will  be  strong  enough  to  main- 
Tain  its  policy.  England  is  apparently  in  for  a  long  period  of 
Constitution-juggling." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  final  H  was  officiaUy  added  to  the  name  of  Pittsburg  in  honor  of 
Hans  Wagner,  of  coxirse.— Chicago  Tribune. 

Haiti  used  to  be  spelled  Hayti.  but  since  she  has  been  given  two  "I's" 
her  vision  is  no  clearer.— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

By  the  way,  have  you  noticed  that  Congress  has  not  ventured  to  investi- 
gate any  of  Hetty  Green's  enterprises?— iVcu'arfc  News. 

We  haven't  raised  the  Maine,  of  course;    we  only  lowered  the  ocean; 
that's  just  like  the  United  States.-S«.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Perhaps  George  W.   Perkins-note  the  W.-refused  to  answer  those 
interrogatories  because  he  couldn't  tell  a  Me.-Chicago  Tribune. 

\PTER  all  wasn't  this  Morocco  disturbance  a  press  agent's  effort  to 
creale  morl  inlerest  in  bookbindings?-Sa.  Lal.e  Heraia-RepubUcan. 

COI.ONE.  ROOSEVEI.T  acted  on  his  own  initiative  in  t^^^/^'^™  .^''^^ 
and    Iron    Company    merger.     He   omitted   the    referendum    entirely.- 

Houston  Post.  ,  1,     * 

Representative  Littleton  complains  that  when  the  President  beat 
him  at  gorf  the  newspapers  got  out  extras  to  tell  about  it,  but  when  he 
St  the  Present,  not'a  paper  noticed  it.  He  might  refer  this  scandal 
to  the  Stanley  committee  for  investigation.— BM#a/o  Express. 


SOLDIERS    AND    POLICE    ESCORTING    WAGONS. 

"SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES."  tviprpbv  threatening  the  country  with  a  famine.     The 

Wide-spread  labor  disturbances  in  Great    Britain  have  almost  para  yzedt^^^^^^  ^^^..^^^^  """^^^^''-^^MILS' 

chief  cSs.^ispatches  tell  us,  resemble  -med  camPs^  *,^Ahe  cMef  cint  "s  oTdistSnce.  where  the  riotings  have  resulted  in  several  deaths, 
diers      These  photographs  were  taken  m  Liverpool,  one  of  the  cmei  ceni, 

GLIMPSES   OF   THE   STRIKE   IN    LIVERPOOL. 


CROSS-BREEDING   IMPROVING 

HUMANITY 

SPEAKING  IN  LONDON,  during  the  end  days  of  July, 
before  the  First  Races  Congress,  which,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  of  Columbia  University,  was 
organized  by  Gustave  Spiller,  and  reckoned  among  its  sup- 
porters people  belonging  to  more  than  fifty  countries,  over 
thirty  presidents  of  Parliaments,  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and  of  the  delegates 
to  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  twelve  ])ishops,  some 
hundred  and  [thirty  professors  of  international  law,  the 
leading  anthropologists  and  sociologists,  the  officers  and  the 
majority  of  the  Council  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union,  and 
a  host  of  other  distinguished  personages,  all  of  whom  desired  to 
bridge  the  gulf  between  the  whites  and  colored 
peoples  and  the  East  and  West,  Earl  Finch, 
a  negro  professor  in  Wilberforce  University, 
quashed  all  previous  theories  about  misce- 
genation when  he  unequivocally  declared: 
"...  Race  blending,  especially  .  .  .  when 
it  occurs  under  favorable  circumstances,  pro- 
duces a  type  superior  in  fertility,  vitality,  and 
cultural  worth  to  one  or  both  of  the  parent 
stock." 

Professor  Finch  stated  that  the  census  shows 
that  in  the  United  States  "there  has  been  a 
more  rapid  increase  among  mulattos  than 
among  negroes  of  the  purer  type";  and  that 
"the  greater  number  of  negroes  who  have 
achieved  distinction  in  the  United  States  have 
been  men  of  mixt  blood."  In  order  to  demon- 
strate that  the  same  results  are  happening 
elsewhere,  he  added: 

"The  superiority  of  the  mixt  people  to  the 
native  stock  in  fertility  and  vitality  is  sho"«Ti 
by  their  persistence,  sometimes  in  the  very 
locality  in  which  the  native  race,  in  contact 
with  foreigners,  has  declined  or  disappeared. 
When  Tasmania  was  colonized,  the  native  pop- 
ulation was  roughly  estimated  at  7,000.  The 
policy  of  extermination  pursued  by  the  colo- 
nists had  reduced  the  aborigines  to  120  in  1832. 
These  were  removed  to  Flinder's  Island;  but 
altho  the  locality  is  healthy  they  had  declined  in  1847  to  14 
men,  22  women,  and  10  children.  These  were  removed  in 
1847  to  Oyster  Cove  in  the  southern  part  of  Tasmania,  but  they 
dechned  so  rapidly  that  only  three  elderly  women  survived  in 
1869,  the  last  of  whom  died  in  1876.  The  rapid  decline  of  the 
Maoris  and  Australians  is  well  known.  The  native  population 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  estimated  at  300,000  when  Cook  dis- 
covered the  islands  in  1778,  had  declined  to  29,787  in  1900. 

"It  was  apparent,  however,  even  in  the  time  of  Darwin,  that 
a  cross  between  the  native  stock  and  a  civilized  race  gives  rise 
to  a  progeny  capable  of  existing  and  multiplying  in  spite  of 
changed  conditions.  Between  18G6  and  1872  the  native 
Hawaiians  decreased  by  8,081,  while  the  half-breeds  increased 
by  847.  Between  1890  and  1900  the  Hawaiians  of  full  blood 
decreased  from  34,436  to  29,787,  while  those  of  mixt  blood 
increased  from  6,186  to  7,848. 

"Pitcairn  Island  was  settled  in  1790  by  nine  English  mutineers, 
six  Tahitian  men  and  fifteen  Tahitian  women.  In  1808  only 
white  men  and  eight  or  nine  women  and  children  were  left.  But 
the  first  half-breeds  grew  up,  intermarried,  and  had  numerous 
ehiUIren.  In  185")  the  population  had  increased  to  200.  After 
removing  to  Norfolk  Island  in  18o6  they  increased  so  rapidly 
that,  altho  sixteen  returned  to  Pitcairn  in  1859,  thev  numbered 
300  in  1S68;  in  1905  the  population  of  Norfolk  Island  was  1,0,59. 
a  majority  of  whom  were  descendants  of  the  mutineers.  The 
present  population  of  I^tcairn  Island  is  flourishing.  Emily  L. 
McCoy,  a  direct  descendant  of  one  of  the  mutineers,  writes: 


'  We  have  good  constitutions,  tho  so  closely  related,  and  we  are  as 
healthy  and  active  from  childhood  to  old  age  as  a  people  can 
well  be.'  The  remarkable  increase  of  the  half-breeds  of  Pitcairn 
and  Norfolk  Islands,  more  rapid  than  the  increa.se  of  the  popula- 
tion of  England,  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  Tasmanians,  Maoris,  and  Australians." 

In  the  opinion  of  this  cultured  colored  man,  society  is  com- 
mitting a  great  sin  in  "the  withholding  of  social  and  legal  sanc- 
tion from  interracial  marriages"  which  "tends  to  limit  union.s 
to  the  lower  classes,  the  offspring  of  which  are  like  the  parents." 
Speaking  before  the  same  convention,  Dr.  .lean  Baptiste  de 
Lacerda,  director  of  the  National  Mu.seum  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
correspondmg  member  of  various  scientific  societies  of  Europe 
and  America,  Honorary  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
at  the  Universitj-  of  Chile,  pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Grundy  is  not 
penalizing  miscegenation  in  Brazil,  where  the  Republic  is  throw- 
ing open  the  highest  offices  to  mulattos.  The 
good  results  of  these  concessions  are  thus 
stated  by  this  authority: 

"The  mulatto  himself  endeavors,  bj-  mar- 
riage, to  bring  back  his  descendants  to  the 
pure  white  type.  Children  of  metis  have 
been  found,  in  the  third  generation,  to  present 
all  the  physical  characters  of  the  white  race, 
altho  some  of  them  retain  a  few  traces  of 
their  black  ancestry  through  the  influence  of 
atavism.  The  influence  of  sexual  selection, 
however,  tends  to  neutralize  that  of  atavism, 
and  removes  from  the  descendants  of  the  metis 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  black 
race.  In  virtue  of  this  process  of  ethnic  re- 
duction, it  is  logical  to  expect  that  in  the 
course  of  another  century  the  metis  will  have 
disappeared  from  Brazil." 


PUOF.      tARL     E.     FIXtH     OF     WILBER- 
FORCE   IXIVERSITy. 

Who  asserted  that  miscegenation  im 
proves  tlie  luiman  race. 


HARD  LOT  OF  JAPANESE 
FARMERS 

THE  PRESS  OF  JAPAN  is  awaken- 
ing to  the  hard  lot  of  the  peasantrj- 
and  small  proprietors  who  form  the 
actual  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation.  They 
toil  early  and  late,  they  suffer  hardships  of 
every  sort,  yet  they  continue  uncomplainingly 
to  stick  to  their  work.  Very  manj-  of  them 
are  being  ground  down  by  the  avarice  of  money-lenders,  who 
seize  and  appropriate  their  land  when  they  fail  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  a  loan,  and  are  compelled  to  join  the  povertj'-stricken 
denizens  of  the  city  slums.  Yet,  we  are  told,  and  can  well  be- 
lieve, that  the  hope  of  Japan  lies  in  the  sturdy  quality  of  her 
agricultural  population.  The  Sabine  rustic  made  the  best 
soldier  under  the  Roman  Republic,  and  the  farmers,  plo^\inen, 
and  harvesters  of  the  Mikado's  realm  are  described  as  a  most 
valuable  asset  in  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  whether  we  regard 
the  requirements  of  peace  or  the  e.xigencies  of  war.  It  was 
Goldsmith,  who,  in  lamenting  over  the  depopulation  of  i'sweet 
Auburn,"  the  deserted  \'illage,  exclaimed: 

"  Princes  and  Lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade. 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  Vireath  has  made. 
But  a  bold  j)easantry.  their  ooimtry's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied." 

In  that  interesting  and  important  journal,  the  Kyoiku  Jiron, 
of  Tokyo,  we  read  a  very  glowing  account  of  the  virtues  of  the 
Japanese  tiller  of  the  soil.  With  pardonable  pride,  if  not  with 
some  partiality,  he  is  declared  to  lead  the  rustic  pMjpulation  of 
the  world.     Thus,  we  are  told: 

"The  small  farmer  of  Japan,  while  sharing  the  lot  of  those  in 
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IT'S  DANGEROUS  FUN  TO  THROW  STONES  AT  A  DRAGON'S  DEN. 


— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


the  same  class  among  other  nations,  is  far  superior  to  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  of  Europe  or  America.  He  knows  better  than 
they  do  how  to  work  and  produces  greater  results  from  his  labor. 
The  only  difficulty  is  that  his  resources  are  limited  and  he  some- 
times finds  it  hard  to  make  two  ends  meet.  But  with  courage 
and  contentment  he  lives  amid  many  privations  and  few  amuse- 
ments. These  shonoka,  or  small  farmers,  do  not  earn  more  than 
ten  sen  [five  cents]  a  day,  and  in  order  to  make  twenty  dollars 
a  year  they  are  compelled  to  work  late  and  early." 

As  in  so  many  oriental  countries  their  lot  is  aggravated  by  the 
greed  of  the  money-lender,  to  whom  their  little  bit  of  land  is 
too  often  mortgaged,  and  this  writer  tells  us: 

^  I' Most  frequently  their  little  patch  of  arable  land  is  mort- 
gaged to  a  creditor  at  whose  mercy  they  lie  whenever  they  fail 
to  pay  the  interest  of  a  loan.  Thus  they  often  find  themselves 
in  a  precarious  situation.  The  total  amount  of  money  owed 
by  these  petty  proprietors  is  reckoned  at  $350,000,000." 

This  is  one  of  the  gravest  features  of  the  economic  problem 
in  Japan.  These  hardy  sons  of  the  soil  are  too  valuable  an  ele- 
ment in  the  population  to  be  left  unprotected  by  the  Govern- 
ment, we  are  told.     To  quote  further: 

"Those  who  find  themselves  dispossest  of  their  land  by  a 
foreclosure  are  forced  to  swell  the  poverty-stricken  contingent 
of  the  towns.  Those  who  continue  to  work  the  soil  see  their 
difficulties  increasing  apace;  their  earnings  are  insufficient  for 
their  needs,  their  expenses  grow  with  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
want  lies  in  wait  for  very  many  of  them,  and  their  energies  are 
paralyzed  by  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  in  which  they  exist. 
The  consequence  is  that  their  energies  languish." 

Yet  they  are  the  hope  of  the  country,  and  they  reaUy  ought 
to  claim  the  intervention  of  the  State,  which  should  undertake 
to  be  their  bankers  and  help  them  as  England  is  helping  Ire- 
land.    To  quote  further: 

"Now  these  peasants  are  the  most  solid  element  in  the  Jap- 
anese nation.  Active,  robust,  temperate,  they  represent,  in 
case  of  war,  the  most  important  factor  in  the  country's  patriotic 
defense,  as  they  have  already  shown  on  recent  battlefields.  It 
is,  therefore,  both  the  interest  and  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
State  to  devise  some  means  for  their  relief.  By  establishing 
an  agricultural  banking  system,  by  instructing  the  peasants  in 
economic  principles,  the  Government  doubtless  will  eventually 
be  brought  to  aid  the  rural  classes  in  developing  a  system  of 
equitable  loans,  in  which  no  private  usurer  will  be  able  to  crush 
the  laborer  by  usui-ious  extortion." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


ANOTHER  REASON  WHY  GERMANY  WANTS  MOROCCO 
— The  iron  supply  of  the  world  is  rapidly  dwindling.  A  sta- 
tistician writing  in  the  Centralblatt  der  Huetten  und  Walzwerke 
(Berlin),  the  organ  of  the  German  iron  industry,  calculates  that 
in  ten  years  England's  iron  ore  will  be  exhausted.  Even 
the  United  States,  which  yields  a  third  of  the  100,000,000  tons 
mined  throughout  the  world  annually,  can  not  keep  up  her  yield 
for  more  than  fifty  years.  Germany  has  a  supply,  we  are  told, 
for  thirty  years,  France  for  seven  hundred  years.     Far-sighted 


Germany,  according  to  the  Continental  Correspondence  (Berlin), 
is  therefore  turning  her  attention  to  other  foreign  deposits.  It 
has  been  discovered  that  there  are  large  beds  of  iron  ore  in 
southern  Morocco.  Hence  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
Kaiser's  Government  hangs  on  to  Agadir,  the  hinterland  of 
which  abounds  in  ferruginous  deposits.  This  writer  concludes 
his  calculations  as  follows: 

"We  presume  that  the  situation  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  repre- 
sented by  this  specialist.  In  any  case,  however,  Germany  and 
Great  Britain  have  an  urgent  interest  to  preserve  their  own 
layers  of  iron  ore  for  an  emergency  and  get  as  much  as  possible 
from  abroad.  But  in  Spain,  as  weU  as  in  Sweden,  the  idea 
seems  to  gain  ground  that  this  valuable  mineral  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  the  future  industrial  development  of  their  own  na- 
tionals. It  is  to  be  feared  that  under  the  present  circumstances, 
unless  a  brake  is  put  on  the  output,  the  Spanish  deposits  wUl 
be  exhausted  after  thirty-five  years,  and  the  Swedish  ones 
within  a  century.  It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  work 
other  layers  as  soon  as  possible.  Fortunately,  large  and  rich 
fields  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered  in  Lapland  on  both  sides 
of  the  polar  circle,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Morocco. 
As  matters  stand,  it  is  easily  explainable  that  the  open 
door  in  Morocco,  the  free  access  to  the  iron-ore  mines  to  be 
found  there,  is  of  vital  importance  for  the  future  of  German 
industry.'' 


ARBITRATION  SENTIMENT  IN  RUSSIA 

AMERICA  taught  France  the  real  principles  of  revolu- 
tion and  the  lessons  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man. 
^  The  destruction  of  the  Bastile  was  merely  a  sequel  ta 
the  "Boston  Tea  Party."  France  became  a  republic  because 
Benjamin  Frankhn  and  Thomas  Jefferson  had  taught  French- 
men what  a  republic  promised  to  the  citizens  of  a  great  and 
generous  people.  So  it  is  with  the  question  of  arbitration  at 
this  present  moment.  President  Tait  has  boldly  led  the 
world  in  this  matter,  say  the  Parisian  press,  and  applaud  him 
in  echoes  of  the  London  press  utterances.  But  these  expressions 
of  approval  come  from  regions  farther  west  than  London  or 
Paris.  Russia  has  now  taken  up  the  cry.  Mr.  Stolypin,  Rus- 
sia's strong  man,  has  become  an  earnest  advocate  of  arbitration 
instead  of  trial  by  steel  and  blood.  In  fact  it  was  his  organ, 
the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  which  first  broached  the 
subject  in  Russia.  This  paper  has  proposed  to  complete  the 
Anglo-American  and  Franco-American  Arbitration  Treaties  by 
making  a  similar  arrangement  between  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  idea  has  been  taken  up  by  the  Russkoe  Slovo  (Mos- 
cow), the  most  influential  of  all  the  provincial  papers.  The 
Slovo  sees  only  one  obstacle  to  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States.  That  is  the  refusal  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  grant  passports  to  the  American 
Jews.  As  "the  British  Empire,  Russia,  America,  and  France 
comprize  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  world,"  says  the 
Slovo,  "the  blessings  of  peace  would  at  once  be  secured  for  at 
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WOMEN    CHBERINQ   THK   STRIKERS. 


BEN    TILLET    ADDRESSINQ    THE    MEN. 


THE   LONDON  STRIKE. 


The  strike  of  the  London  dockers,  a  typical  phase  of  labor  disturbances  at  present  upsetting  England,  threatens,  by  retarding  trafBc.  to  bring 
starvation  into  the  city,  and  has  already  cut  down  American  exports  from  London  to  one-fourth  of  their  normal  rate.  Ben  Tillet  is  the  noted 
labor  leader,  the  Jack  Cade  of  the  movement,  and  the  rioting  women  almost  rival  the  pctroleuses  of  the  French  Commune. 


least  half  the  nations  of  the  earth."  Unfortunately,  as  this 
paper  reminds  us,  !'the  other  half  has  to  be  considered."  To 
quote  further: 

"Public  opinion  in  England  still  believes  in  the  permanency 
of  the  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  of  1907.  The  conditions  are, 
therefore,  favorable  for  negotiating  a  treaty  of  eternal  peace 
between  the  two  countries.  .  .  .  Their  interests  nowhere  con- 
flict, but  occasionally  we  note  some  friction  in  the  Near  East 
and  in  Manchuria.  As  things  stand  we  have  to  rely  upon  the 
healing  influence  of  time  to  show  England  that  she  is  suffering 
from  illusions  about  the  Young  Turks  and  to  cure  Russian  dip- 
lomacy of  extraneous  influences.  ...  A  treaty  of  arbitra- 
tion would  bridge  this  interval,  would  take  the  edge  off  any  dif- 
ferences, and  would  at  once  exert  an  auspicious  influence  upon 
the  finances  of  the  two  countries.  .  .  .  Russia,  secure  from 
Japanese  aggression,  would  not  have  to  spend  millions  on  her 
Far  Eastern  defenses.  .  .  .  Britain  could  redistribute  her 
Indian  forces." 

The  London  Times,  commenting  on  these  utterances,  remarks : 

"The  references  to  'Japanese  aggression'  and  Russia's  atti- 
tude on  the  Jewish  passport  controversy  point,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded, to  weaknesses  in  the  argument,  but  they  do  not  mate- 
rially affect  the  interesting  tendency  of  Russian  public  opinion 
first  noted  by  the  Novoye  Vremya." 


IS   BRITAIN'S  GREED  GOADING  INDIA 
TO   DRINK? 


THO  SAVANTS  agree  that  the  Vedic  fathers  were  not  un- 
familiar with  spirituous  liquors,  and  tho  the  Mohamme- 
dan courts  rioted  in  alcohol,  still  India,  as  a  whole, 
through  the  ages  has  preserved  its  title  to  be  ranked  as  a  paragon 
of  abstinence  from  strong  drink.  It  appears  that  this  distinction 
is  now  being  rapidly  lost  by  Hindustan,  not  only  because  the  Hin- 
dus, Mussulmans,  and  native  Christians  of  the  vast  dependency,  as 
soon  as  th(\v  graduate  from  schools  and  colleges,  persist  in  follow- 
ing the  wild  example  set  before  them  by  their  Western  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  also  because  the  British  administration,  which 
saddled  China  with  the  curse  of  opium,  is  inducing  India  to 
become  a  drinking  nation  in  order  to  fill  the  State  coffers.  The 
charge  is  at  any  rate  being  made  against  England  by  the  Hindu 
press,  and  (here  seems  to  be  so  much  residue  of  truth  in  tho 
statement  that  the  sedition  laws,  which  gag  the  Indian  i)ross, 
can  not  keep  invective  against  the  government's  excise  policy 
from  constantly  appearing  in  current  literature. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Wacha,  who  is  described  by   Tlie  Tribune  (Lahore) 


as  "an  acknowledged  authority  on  statistics,"  and  "not  an 
irresponsible  politician,"  writing  in  The  Times  of  India  (Bombay), 
attributes  the  abnormal  rise  in  the  consumption  of  liquors 
"principally  (to)  the  greed  of  the  government  to  enrich  its 
treasury  by  pushing  drink  traffic."  He  adds  that  there  have 
been  "quite  a  regiment  of  (government)  resolutions  of  aU  sorts 
and  degrees  on  the  divers  systems  of  pushing  the  drink  traffic  and 
raising  revenue,  farming,  auctioning,  contracting,  and  what  not." 

The  British  oflScials,  as  a  matter  of  course,  resent  the  implica^ 
tion  involved  in  the  above  statement  that  the  British  Adminis- 
tration is  guilty  of  intentionally  foisting  the  drink  traffic  on 
India,  but  they  are  unable  to  controvert  the  figures  quoted  from 
their  own  publications  that  the  revenue  from  fermented  and  al- 
coholic beverages  has  grown  prodigiously  in  late  years.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Grubb  emphasizes  this  in  The  Indian  Review  (^ladras): 
"The  outstanding  fact  is  that  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source 
has  more  than  quadrupled  since  1875,  and  is  still  increasing." 

In  the  province  of  the  Punjab,  which  by  no  means  is  the  most 
bibulous,  the  increase  in  the  excise  revenue  during  the  last  decade 
is  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Excise  Revenue 

Rupees.* 

1900-1 2,601,184 

1901-2 2,608,363 

1902-3 2,67.5,242 

1903-4 2.800.404 

1904-.5 3.162.95.5 

1905-6 3.565.129 

1906-7 3.989.919 

1907-8 4.259,983 

*  A  rupee  =  32  cents. 

In  commenting  on  these  figures,  a  correspondent  of  The 
Tribune  (Lahore)  points  out  that  "during  the  last  decade  plague 
and  malaria  have  been  rife  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  census  taken 
the  other  day  reveals  an  actual  decrease  of  population,"  factors 
which,  taken  in  connection  •nnth  the  nearly  doubling  of  excise 
revenue  in  ten  \ears.  di.scloses  an  "  alarming  increase." 

The  official  explanation  is  that  the  increase  in  the  revenue 
does  not  mean  an  actual  increase  in  the  consumption  of  liquor, 
for  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  eenturj'  the  Government  has  re- 
duced the  liquor  traffic  to  a  taxed  trade,  and  has  brought  do'mi 
private  and  untaxed  brewing  to  almost  nil.  In  order  to  show 
how  this  statement  is  met  by  temperance  reformers,  we  quote 
one  of  them,  WTiting  in  The  Indian  Review  (Madras): 

"  I  took  care  not  to  draw  the  inference  that  intemperance  has 
actually  increased  (fourfold)  during  that  period  (of  thirty-six 
years,  since  1875)  in  the  same  proportion  (,as  the  increase  of 
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revenue,  nz..  fourfold);  but  I  did  say — and  the  statement  was 
based  upon  the  evidence  of  competent  observers  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  as  well  as  upon  the  (official)  figures  themselves — 
that  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  serious  spread  of  the  drink- 
ing habit  among  a  naturallj^  abstemious  population." 

As  to  the  abnormal  spread  of  the  drinking  habit  among  the 
natives  of  India,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt.  And,  sad  to  relate, 
this  change  is  not  restricted  to  one  stratum  of  the  people.  In 
regard  to  the  military  classes,  we  read  in  The  Tribune  (Lahore) : 
"In  a  recent  article  in  the  press  a  distinguished  Rajput  declared 
that  the  yvcHg  qualities  of  his  race  were  being  sapped  by  this 
insidious  e\-il." 

Regarding  the  laborers,  we  may  quote  the  President  of  the 
Bombay  Mill-Owners'  Association,  who  said,  in  addressing  a 
meeting  of  that  body:  "During  the  recent  inquiry  of  the 
'Liquor  Committee,'  which  held  its  sittings  in  Bombay,  it  was 
brought  out  in  e\ddenee  that  the  mill-hands  spent  more  money 
in  liquor  than  on  food  or  clothes." 

This  means,  in  Lord  Morley's  words,  that  in  respect  of  the 
drink  traffic,  India  is  face  to  face  with  a  ."new,  dire,  and 
additional  plague." 


SAINT  NIHAL  SINGH  ON   AMERICAN 

MANNERS 


A' 


STRANGER  meets  wdth  impudent  notice"  in  the 
United  States,  writes  Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh,  in  The 
Hindustan  Review  (Allahabad).  Mr.  Singh  is  per- 
haps the  best  known  of  Hindu  journalists,  both  as  a  traveler,  and 
a  contributor  to  the  London  and  other  leading  newspapers.  By 
strangers  he  means  Asiatics,  for  he  mentions  only  his  country- 
men and  Chinamen  as  likely  "to  be  singled  out  and  stared  at." 
Some  of  his  livelj'  article  reads  almost  like  a  string  of  new 
incidents  in  the  experience  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  and  Mark 
Tapley  on  their  way  to  Eden.  'When  he  landed  in  America  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  "boys  and  girls  in  droves"  followed  him 
along  the  sidewalks,  "yeUing,  screaming,  and  calling  him  all 
manner  of  names."  As  he  was  bearded,  he  was  advised  by  these 
gamins  "to  get  a  shave."  They  insulted  his  oriental  dignity 
and  self-respect  by  greeting  him  with  cries  of  "Skidoo!"  and 
"23  for  you!"  If  he  had  "fathomed  the  meaning  of  these 
phrases"  he  would  have  been  "inexpressively  dejected,  harassed, 
and  discomfited."  He  subsequentlj^  learned  that  the  words 
meant  "Get  you  gone."    His  indignation  bursts  forth  as  follows: 

"Get  ye  gone!  That  was  the  welcome  America  gave  me 
when  I  landed  on  the  continent;  but  that  was  not  the  last  of 
that  kind  of  welcome  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
to  accord  me  during  my  extended  sojourn  in  the  land  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  The  very  first  impression  I  formed  of 
America  was  its  rudeness  to  strangers  of  different  appearance 
from  the  citizens  of  the  land.  The  very  first  conclusion  I 
arrived  at  in  the  United  States  was  the  fact  that  I  would  have 
to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  impertinent  notice.  It  was 
providential  that  the  very  first  day  of  my  arrival  on  the  conti- 
nent, I  registered  a  vow  not  to  permit  myself  to  be  tormented 
by  the  ungentlemanly,  and  lo!  the  ungentlewomanly  attention 
paid  to  my  brown  visage  and  raven-black  hair:  for  had  I 
allowed  myself  to  be  discomfited  by  American  rudeness,  I 
certainly  would  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  lunatic  asjdum  within 
the  first  sbc  months  of  my  residence  in  the  United  States." 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  places  which  this  eminent  journalist 
traveled  through  in  our  country,  when  "a  woman"  mistook  his 
turban  for  a  surgical  bandage  and  asked  him,  "What  kind  of 
accident  did  you  have?"  On  another  occasion  he  says:  "An 
oldish  American  woman  brought  a  wet  towel  and  began  to  rub 
my  forehead  with  it  as  hard  as  she  could"  in  order  "to  rub  off 
the  brownish-black  stain"  on  his  face,  she  said.  Undoubtedly 
he  may  well  have  been  irritated  by  the  "daring  of  the  American 
women."     He  is  struck  with  "the  nonchalant  manner  of  the 


American  woman  and  eke  of  the  man."    Male  nonchalance  he 
illustrates  as  follows: 

"This  spirit  of  nonchalance  in  the  American  is  so  well  culti- 
vated that  you  can  not  rebuff  it.  At  least,  such  has  been  my 
experience.  More  than  anything  else,  you  can  not  whip  an 
American  at  argument  so  that  he  will  stay  whipt.  He  never 
acknowledges  his  defeat,  and  the  minute  you  get  off  his  breast 
he  rises,  forgets  his  bruises,  and  begins  to  charge  you  once 
again,  trying  to  down  you  if  he  can.  Many  a  time  this  conclusion 
has  forced  itself  on  me  untH  now  it  has  become  part  of  my 
working  philosophy  in  America." 

The  newspaper  editors  he  met  were  very  inquisitive  about  his 
age,  and  so  were  the  fashionable  ladies  he  met.  His  appearance 
piqued  the  curiosity  of  all,  and  he  writes: 

"If  it  is  a  society  leader,  a  woman  i^ath  money  and  power 
(whatever  that  word  may  mean),  she  asks  you  this  question 
more  politely  and  she  repeats  her  query  less  bruskly;  but  the 
insistence  is  there,  the  same  quality,  the  same  quantity  of 
insistence.  The  young  woman  will  say,  for  instance:  'So  you 
have  been  away  from  home  for  .  .  .  years?'  and  you  will  say: 
'Yes.'  She  will  talk  for  an  hour  about  what  you  saw  in  foreign 
lands,  and  then  will  come  the  query:  'And  how  old  were  you 
when  you  left  home? '  When  she  has  the  answers  to  her  two 
questions,  j^our  age  is  just  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic.  If 
you  somewhat  hesitate  to  state  just  how  old  you  are,  you  will 
be  condescendingly  told:  'Mj'  question  may  sound  impolite, 
but  we  are  interested  (this  word  is  drawled  out,  in-ter-est-edj 
in  yov.'  Funny  interest,  you  may  say  to  yourself,  that  hinges 
on  one's  age:  but  you  can  not  put  off  your  friend  by  any  adven- 
titious means.  She  wants  to  know — she  has  made  up  her  mind 
to  know — she  will  know — and  the  best  course  you  can  adopt  is 
to  let  her  know.  Otherwise  there  is  a  divorce  between  j^ou  and 
your  peace  of  mind.  I  once  tested  the  ingenuitj^  of  a  woman 
friend  as  to  her  ability  to  find  opportunities  and  ways  to  pick 
out  of  me  just  how  old  I  was.  She  asked  me  a  half  dozen  times, 
not  once  putting  to  me  a  direct  question.  A  half  dozen  different 
ages  I  gave  her,  and  each  time  she  laughed." 

He  relates  many  incidents  which  show  how  Americans  despise 
Orientals,  and  writes: 

"As  to  the  Asiatic,  his  head  is  filled  with  mashed  potatoes 
instead  of  brains.  The  orthodox  American  regards  the  Oriental 
as  a  huge  joke.  All  kinds  of  fun  are  had  at  his  expense.  I 
remember  the  case  of  a  young  Chinese,  a  very  bright  fellow, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  some  time  ago  to  study  poUtical 
economy.  He  spoke  English  imperfectly,  and,  as  is  the  case 
with  most  Chinamen,  he  would  say  '1'  where  he  ought  to  say 
'r.'  Consequently  he  would  call  'rice,'  'Hce,'  and  'Mr.  Lice' 
was  the  name  by  which  he  became  popularlj'  known.  A  young 
American  boarding  in  the  same  family  as  did  the  Chinaman, 
taught  the  Celestial  to  drink  his  tea  with  a  tablespoon,  to  eat 
his  pie  with  a  knife,  .  .  .  eat  his  soup  with  a  fork,  and  other 
ludicrous  things,  telling  him  that  they  were  essentially  high- 
bred table  manners  in  America.  I  had  the  painful  experience  of 
seeing  the  Chinaman  make  a  fool  of  himself  at  an  important 
function.  Every  one  present  enjoyed  the  joke,  except  the 
Celestial,  who  was  utterly  oblivious  of  the  fun  that  was  being 
had  at  his  expense." 

He  throws  up  his  hands  in  horror  and  indignation,  and  can 
not  understand  that  an  American  citizen,  who  reveres  the  top 
hat  and  Prince  Albert  coat,  is  amazed  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
swarthy  and  turbaned  Asiatic  stalking  with  dignity  through  a 
Californian  thoroughfare.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  is 
struck  with  doubt  as  to  our  civilization,  and  exclaims: 

"  'Are  such  things  possible  in  civilized  America?'  was  the  only 
comment  John  Chinaman  made  when  he  found  out  how  he  had 
been  fooled.  'Yes,'  said  1,  'they  are  possible  in  half-civilized 
America.  The  country  is  j^oung:  it  has  much  to  learn.  Refine- 
ment one  could  not  expect  to  look  for  in  men  and  women  whose 
parents  were  backwoods  people,  cut  off  from  communication 
with  the  world,  engaged  in  rudimentary  farming  in  a  fierce 
struggle  uath  Nature;  and  who,  themselves,  have  no  time  for 
anything  else  save  chasing  madly  after  the  almighty  dollar. 
When  Americans  have  a  little  leisure  and  some  inclination  to  be 
introspective,  they  doubtless  will  outgrow  their  burly  manners, 
but  not  before.'  This  is  a  simple  proposition  and  constitutes 
more  than  ample  excuse  for  American  rudeness  to  strangers." 


THE  DOCTOR   WILEYS  OF  ANTIQUITY 

PURE-FOOD  regulations  and  bonded  warehouses  were 
known  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  the  ancients  of  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Greece,  and  Rome  had  their  Doctor  Wilcys, 
even  as  we  )f  the  twentieth  century  have  ours,  according  to  Dr. 
Edward  Oudeman,  who  road  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  a 
recent  convention  of  llavcjring-extract  manufacturers.  After 
noting  that  in  the  tomb  of  King  Amenophis  II.,  of  Egypt,  jars 
of  apparently  fresh  honey  had  been  found,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
according  to  an  abstract  printed  in  The  American  Grocer  (New 
York) : 

"I*rof.  (Jeorge  A.  Ilcisner  of  Harvard  University  discovered  in 
the  excavations  made  in  Palestine,  the  first  and  earliest  specimens 
of  Hebrew  writing,  dating  back  to  8.50  B.C.  These  writings 
were  on  taV)lets,  labels  on  wine  and  oil  jars.  The  small  bits  of 
pottery  on"  which  the  descriptions  were  written  were  a  different 
kind  of  pottery  than  the  jars,  and  evidently  were  intended  to  be 
attached  to  the  necks  of  the  jars,  just  as  we  do  to-day  with  seals 
and  tags.  These  labels  mention  the  year  in  which  the  wine  was 
laid  down  in  the  cellars  of  the  palace  storehouse,  and  give  the 
name  of  the  vineyard  from  which  the  wine  came.  This  is  a 
custom  of  to-day.  The  labels  on  the  oil  jars  stated  'A  jar  of  pure 
oil,'  mentioning  the  district  from  which  the  oil  came.  No  dif- 
ferent from  the  custom  of  to-daJ^  This  simply  shows  that  pure 
food  lab(!ls  and  bonded  warehouses  were  known  about  2,700 
years  before  even  Dr.  Wiley  discovered  them.  Some  250  years 
ago  the  Italian  poet,  physician  and  chemist,  Francesco  Redi.  of 
Florence,  made  some  quantitative  food  examinations.  Not 
having  a  balance  weighing  to  within  1-100,000  of  an  ounce,  as 
we  have  to-day,  he  overcame  the  errors  of  inaccurate  weighing 
by  using  100  pounds  of  substance  for  each  determination.  In 
this  way  he  found  pepper  to  contain  5.1  per  cent,  of  ash  and 
ginger  to  contain  5.2  percent,  ash.  He  went  a  step  further  and 
leached  out  these  ashes  and  determined  the  amounts  of  soluble 
and  insoluble  ashes.  We  do  the  same  thing  to-day  and  our 
results  are  not  any  more  accurate  than  those  of  Redi,  whose 
figures  of  250  years  ago  showed  pepper  and  ginger  to  meet  to- 
day's requirements. 

"About  the  same  time  Robert  Boyle  determined  the  ash  in 
some  40  different  vegetables,  also  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  soluble  substances,  the  extracts,  and  used  his 
determinations  for  judging  the  purity  of  the  products,  their 
freedom  from  adulteration.  In  1740  Francis  Bacon  published 
his  tables  of  specific  gravities,  and  in  1784  Vanden  Sande  pub- 
lished his  results  on  the  'sophistication  of  wines.' 

"The  invention  of  the  microscope  about  the  eighteenth 
(umtury  enabled  Antony  van  Leeuwenhock  to  discover  caffein 
and  thein,  the  active  principles  of  coffee  and  tea,  and  in  an  actual 
extract  of  pepper  he  also  discovered  its  active  principle,  piperin. 
Leeuwenhock  can  be  designated  as  the  first  real  food 
chemist 

"Archimedes  was  perhaps  our  first  commercial  chemist.  He 
assayed  metals  and  used  for  his  method  the  change  in  specific 
gravity  of  alloj^s  as  compared  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  pure 
metals.  He  was  really  up  with  modern  times,  using  volumetric 
methods,  measuring  the  water  displaced  by  the  metal  as  com- 
pared with  the  water  displaced  by  same  weight  of  its  alloy. 
Pliny  tells  us  of  the  frauds  practised  by  the  bakers  of  Naples, 
who  mixt  a  white  earth  with  the  flour  and  he  also  tells  us  that 
even  the  rich  of  Rome  were  unable  to  obtain  the  natural  unadul- 
terated wines  of  Falerno.  The  city  of  Athens  had  its  special  wine 
inspector 

"The  gilds  in  England  took  notice  of  food  adulteration  and 
among  the  many  special  ordinances  were  some  enforced  by  the 
P(>pperers  Gild  on  condiments  and  spices.  Spices,  condiments, 
and  aromatic  substances  coming  from  the  Indias  and  Arabia  were 
of  high  value  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  why  so  many  ordinances 
and  regulations  refer  to  them." 

In  France,  the  ^vriter  goes  on  to  say,  a  statute  of  1292  forbids 
the  adulteration  of  beer.  Sampling  from  the  original  package 
was  recognized  as  early  as  1371  when  a  decree  of  the  Provost  of 
Paris  compels  tavern-keepers  to  permit  a  purchaser  of  wine  to 
see  it  drawn  from  the  original  cask.    Au  ordinance  of  1330  forbids 


tlie  mixing  of  wines  and  the  giving  of  a  false  name  or  false  age 
to  wine,  which  is  precisely  our  requirement  to-day.  We  read 
further: 

"In  Nuremberg  everything  was  officially  inspected  and  the 
penalties  were  such  that  records  of  second  offen.ses  do  not  exist. 
In  1444  one  man  was  burned  alive,  using  as  the  fuel  his  adultera- 
ted saffron.  To  make  the  non-adulteration  of  saffron  more 
effective,  the  following  year  two  men  and  one  woman  were  buried 
alive  with  their  adulterated  products.  Whether  this  was  'making 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime'  may  be  questioned,  but  it  certainly 
attained  the  desired  object  of  preventing  a  second  offense  by  the 
parties  involved.  In  Augsburg  offending  bakers,  short  weight 
or  impure  flour,  were  put  into  a  casket,  hung  on  a  long  pole  and 
ducked  into  a  muddy  pool.  No  special  attempt  was  made  to 
have  the  mud  especially  soft,  and  the  final  result  was  generally 
fatal;  at  least  no  record  shows  that  any  baker  was  punished  a. 
second  time.  When  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  person  guilty  of 
the  offense,  the  whole  family,  including  employees,  were  ducked. 
At  Bierberich  on  the  Rhine  in  1482  a  suspected  falsifier  of  wine 
was  made  to  drink  six  quarts  of  his  own  wine,  and  as  he  died  from 
the  effects,  the  adulteration  was  considered  proven.  The  time 
limit  of  the  drinking  was  a  very  short  one.  from  the  meager  de- 
scription of  the  proceedings  I  would  judge  not  much  over  a  minute 
or  two. 

"  In  many  other  localities  during  the  Middle  Ages,  adulteration 
of  foods  or  drugs  was  punished  with  mutilation  and  capital  pun- 
ishment for  second  offenses,  but  generally  first  punishment  was 
of  such  a  character  that  death  ensued  in  most  cases. 

"  In  fact,  adulteration  by  the  lower  or  working  classes  was  con- 
sidered a  greater  offense  than  highway  robbery  or  murder,  in- 
dulged in  by  the  nobility." 


ACQUIRED  CHARACTERISTICS 
INHERITED 

EVERY  SCIENCE  has  its  age-long  controversy— its  classic 
question  that  divides  all  its  devotees  into  hostile  camps. 
In  philosophy,  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  such  a  question; 
in  biology,  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics  is  another. 
Lamarck's  theory  of  evolution  depended  on  the  gradual  modifi- 
cation of  living  creatures  by  their  environment,  this  modification 
being  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  On  the 
Darwinian  theory  such  transmission  is  no  more  possible  than  it 
would  be  for  a  man  who  had  lost  his  leg  in  an  accident,  to  have  a 
family  of  legless  children.  Most  modern  liiologists  adhere  to 
this  \\e\v.  Experiments  made  in  Vienna  to  show  the  possibility 
of  altering  the  habits  of  animals  and  then  of  transmitting  these 
altered  habits  by  heredity,  are  consequently  of  great  int^'rest. 
We  translate  from  an  account  published  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
Maj'  6).    Says  this  paper: 

"At  the  biological  station  of  the  Prater,  established  in  1905 
under  the  direction  of  Hans  Przibram  at  Vienna,  there  arf  studied 
practically,  by  means  of  long-continued  experiments  often  kept 
up  on  several  generations  of  animals,  the  general  problems  of 
biology.  The  establishment  has  aciuaria  of  fnsh  and  of  salt 
water,  terraria,  kennels.  a\iaries,  greenhouses,  special  installa- 
tions to  study  the  action  of  physical  agents,  etc. 

"Here  Paul  Kammerer  has  proved  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
lizard,  the  Lnccrla  riri i>:tr<i.  during  several  generations  in  a 
medium  of  abnormally  high  temperature  (77''-8G^  F. ).  transforms 
the  viviparous  lizard  into  an  animal  that  lays  eggs  with  shells. 
Now  the  property  thus  acquired  becomes  hereditary;  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  descendants  for  several  generations.  e\en  if  they  are 
put  back  into  normal  conditions  of  temperature. 

"We  must  remember  that  the  \iviparous  lizard,  which  inhabits 
a  large  part  of  Europe  and  the  dunes  of  the  north  of  France,  and 
whicli  seeks  damp  meadows,  may  be  characterized  as  an  arctic- 
alpine  animal;  no  other  scaly  reptile  lives  so  far  north,  none 
lives  as  this  does,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  perpetual 
snow.  Its  status  as  a  glacial  animal  explains  its  vi\-iparity  up  to 
a  certain  point;  the  embryotic  de^elopment  is  evidently  b»^i(er 
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assured  in  the  mother's  body  than  when  the  eggs  are  exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  exterior  cold. 

"Kammerer  has  shown  that  a  similar  phenomenon  takes 
place  with  Lacerta  serpa.  The  same  author,  with  other  species 
of  lizards  and  by  the  prolonged  action  of  abnormally  high  or 
low  temperatures,  has  succeeded  in  bringing  about  modifications 
of  coloration  which  he  has  demonstrated  to  be  hereditarily 
transmissible. 

"Air.  F.  Megusar  has  also  experimented  -with  several  genera- 
tions of  field  crickets  in  wliich  modifications  of  wing-forms,  of 
skin-coloration,  etc.,  are  transmitted  to  descendants. 

"It  is  well  knowTi  how  great  a  controversy  there  has  been  over 
the  possibility  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  acquired  charac- 
teristics. Partizans  and  opponents  of  transformism  will  not 
fail  either  to  make  use  of  the  facts  investigated  at  the  Prater 
station,  or  to  criticize  their  value." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest.  "  "* 


A  MAP  FOR  BIRDMEN 

BIRDMEN  SHOULD  be  able  to  get  a  I'bird's-eye  view" 
of  the  region  over  which  they  are  passing.  Birds  are 
said  to  recognize  landmarks  and  steer  their  course  ac- 
cordingly, but  in  their  migrations  they  foUow  yearly  the  same 
route.  Birdmen  must  be  prepared  to  find  their  way  over 
unfamiliar  country,  and  to  this  end  uniform  maps  and  a  cor- 
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AN  AERONAUTIC  MAP  OF  FRANCE. 

On  the  scale  of  1  :  200,000.  Sheets  of  the  international  millionth 
map  are  shown  by  the  heavy  lines.  The  numbers  of  the  corre- 
sponding strips  and  the  letters  of  the  zones  are  indicated  in  the 
margins.  The  number  of  each  sheet  is  a  combination  of  the  unit 
figures  of  the  latitude  and  longitude.  Black  dots  indicate  the 
most  important  places  on  each  sheet. 

responding  system  of  signposts  or  labels  is  required.  We  have 
already  published  in-  these  pages  some  of  the  proposals  to  this 
end  made  in  France,  and  we  now  translate  from  an  article  con- 
tributed to  Cosmos  (Paris,  June  24)  by  Charles  Lallemand  a 
definite  plan  for  an  aeronautic  map  and  corresponding  signs, 
adopted  by  the  permanent  Commission  on  Aerial  Navigation, 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  in  that  country. 
We  read : 

"An  aeronautic  map  should  portray  only  the  characteristic 
details  of  the  region,  such  as  railroads,  large  roads,  canals, 
brooks  and  rivers,  lakes,  forests,  masses  of  growing  crops,  large 
places  with  the  exterior  contour  and  their  principal  streets, 
large  isolated  factories,  belfries,  high  towers,  and,  in  general, 
all  buildings  that  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  pilot  from 
a  distance  by  their  form,  size,  color,  or  situation;  quarries,  dense 
thickets,  irrigation  ditches  or  drains,  electric  transmission  lines 


running  across  country,  and,  in  general,  all  objects  capable 
of  hindering  the  aviator  in  alighting;  and  finally  gazometers, 
aerodromes,  and  hangars  that  might  serve  as  places  of  refuge, 
or  furnish  aid. 

"The  unanimous  advice  of  those  interested  indicates  the 
scale  of  one  to  200,000  as  the  most  convenient.  There  are 
already  many  maps  on  this  scale  in  divers  countries,  .  ,  .  but 
they  answer  the  special  needs  of  aviators  imperfectly,  and  a 
new  map  is  necessary 

"The  commission  has  decided  that  the  future  map  shall  be 
in  some  sort  the  medium  of  exchange  of  the  international  mil- 
lionth-scale  map  of  the  world 

"This  map  will  serve  as  a  chart  of  assemblage  for  the  future 
aeronautic  map;  it  will  be  utilized  also  to  draw  up  the  plans 
for  long-distance  flights 

"Each  one  of  the  sheets  of  the  aeronautic  map  will  be 
designated  in  the  first  place  by  the  name  of  its  most  important 
town  and  also  by  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  its  southwest 
angle 

"By  request  of  the  commission,  and  as  a  preliminary  trial, 
the  Aero-Club  of  France  has  resolved  to  prepare  for  the  region 
of  the  next  great  maneuvers  three  specimen  sheets  of  a  pro- 
visional map,  made  on  these  principles.  Thej^  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  aviators,  and  the  final  type  will 
benefit  by  the  suggestions  thus  received. 

"Aeronautic  sign-posts  should  indicate  to  the  aviator  the 
approximate  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  place  over  which 
he  is  sailing. 

"The  type  adopted  by  the  commission,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Estienne,  consists  of  a  half-rectangle,  re- 
producing on  any  sufficient  scale  the  enlarged  image  of  the 
boundary  of  a  half-sheet  of  the  aeronautic  map  in  which  the 
sign  is  situated.  The  sides  are  shown  by  heavy  lines,  whereas 
the  cut  boundary  is  presented  by  a  fine  line,  so  that  an  upper 
half-sheet  may  be  distinguished  from  a  lower  one. 

"In  this  figure  a  large  black  spot  marks  the  relative  position 
of  the  site  within  the  boundaries  of  the  sheet. 

"The  half-rectangle  is  properly  placed  on  the  ground;  its 
short  sides  are  parallel  to  the  meridian  and  show  the  north- 
south  direction.  Against  the  west  side,  with  its  top  northward, 
is  a  large  figure — the  unit  figure  of  the  degrees  of  latitude  of  the 
sign;  at  the  right,  similarly  placed,  is  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  longitude. 

"The  combination  of  the  two  figures  forms  a  number  easy 
to  remember — that  of  the  corresponding  sheet  of  the  aero- 
nautic map,  and  it  is  reproduced  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
map." 

Of  course,  as  the  numbers  are  unit  figures  only,  they  wiU 
be  duplicated  in  other  parts  of  the  map,  but  the  writer  maintains 
that  there  is  practically  no  danger  of  confusion  from  this  source. 
For  instance,  in  the  whole  extent  of  continental  France  only  the 
sheets  of  the  extreme  end  of  Brittany  and  those  of  the  Vosges 
region  bear  the  same  numbers.  Again,  the  nearest  points  with 
the  same  numbers  as  Pau  are  in  Algeria,  in  England,  or  near 
Hamburg  or  Belgrade.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  an  aviator 
would  not  know  in  which  of  these  regions  he  was  flying.  Says 
Mr.  Lallemand,  in  closing: 

"If,  as  we  may  hope,  the  example  set  by  France  in  the  creation 
of  a  map  and  of  aeronautic  sign-posts  is  followed  abroad,  an 
international  agreement  will  become  necessary  to  fix  definitely 
the  conventional  signs  of  the  map,  and  in  general,  all  the  de- 
tails of  application  of  the  system." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


ONE'S  MEAT;  ANOTHER'S  POISON— The  death  of  a  con- 
vict aged  thirty-six,  after  a  meal  of  lettuce,  bread-and-butter, 
and  cocoa,  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  says  The  Hospital 
(London,  July  22),  that  every  year  a  considerable  number 
of  people  die  in  whom  after  death  no  cause  for  death  can  be 
found.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"  In  this  particular  case  the  brief  notice  in  the  daily  paper 
does  not  mention  what  symptoms  were  present  during  life.  It 
is  simply  stated  that  the  doctors  who  made  the  post-mortem 
examination  were  unable  to  state  the  cause  of  death.  Altho 
deaths  due  to  food-poisoning  are  generally  preceded  by  symp- 
toms referable  to  disturbance  of  the  alimentary  canal,  a  certain 
number  of  cases  are  met  with  in  the  post-mortem  room  in  wliich 
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MOVING  PICTURES  TAKEN  WITH  THE   JiT-RAYS 


rapid  death  has  occurred,  but  where  such  symptoms  as  vomiting 
or  diarrhea  have  been  absent.  Isolated  eases  of  this  character, 
as  a  rule,  can  not  be  definitely  traced  to  any  article  of  diet,  yet,  in 
the  absence  of  any  discoverable  cause  of  death,  it  is  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  fatal  event  has  resulted  from  the  en- 
trance of  some  virulent  microorganism  associated  with  food. 
How  many  deaths  there  may  be  of  this  nature  throughout  the 
country  during  the  year  is  perhaps  scarcely  realized.  Where 
there  is  no  post-mortem  examination  the  medical  attendant, 
tho  probably  puzzled,  fills  in  the  death  certificate  according  to 
his  own  conviction.  The  experience  of  the  post-mortem  room, 
however,  shows  that  were  examinations  after  death  universal, 
altho  these  eases  of  death  of  obscure  nature  can  not  be  described 
as  numerous,  there  must  be  a  considerable  number  every  year 
throughout  tho  country."  -^ 


MOVING   X-RAY  PICTURES 

So  LONG  as  wo  are  able  to  take  radiographs  and  moving 
pictures,  it  would  seem  not  to  be  difficult  to  combine  them 
and  have  a  moving  radiograph — an  a;-ray  picture,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  bones  of  a  moving  arm  or  hand.  The  difficulty  is, 
however,  that  a  radiograph  is  not  a  photograph,  and  that  the 
x-rays  do  not  behave  in  all  respects  like  ordinary  light.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  vary  the  ordinary  processes,  and  this  has 
not  been  done  with  complete  success  until  very  recently  altho, 
as  we  are  told  by  R.  Villers  in  an  article  on  "  The  Cinematograph 
and  the  X-Rays,"  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  July  18), 
the  idea  is  as  old  as  the  beginnings  of  radiography.    We  read : 

!' Since  the  x-rays  act  on  a  photographic  plate,  the  first  idea 
that  presents  itself  to  the  mind  is  to  receive  them  on  the  cinemat- 
ograph film  after  their  passage  through  the  opaque  body  whose 
interior  it  is  desired  to  photograph.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  x-rays  are  not  refracted;  it  is  thus  impossible  to  con- 
centrate them  with  a  lens  and  we  are  obliged,  in  this  process,  to 
use  films  exactly  the  size  of  the  object  to  bo  photographed.  This 
is  possible  with  small  creatures  like  frogs  or  mice,  but  we  are  soon 
brought  to  a  standstill  by  the  mechanical  impossibility  of  im- 


parting motion,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  photographs  per  second, 
to  a  film  of  considerable  dimensions. 

"The  x-rays  have  the  property  of  rendering  certain  sub- 
stances fluorescent  .  .  .  [and]  the  rays  emitted  by  a  fluo- 
rescent substance  acted  upon  by  x-rays  are  of  quite  different 
nature  from  the  exciting  rays  that  produced  them;  they  are 
rays  of  ordinary  light;  a  lens  refracts  them.  .  .  .  Here  is  the 
solution;  a  cinematographic  picture  is  made  of  the  images  formed 
on  a  fluorescent  screen  as  would  be  done  with  an  ordinary 
moving  object." 

The  light  given  off  by  ordinary  fluorescent  substances  is  green- 
ish, and  poorly  adapted  for  taking  rapid-exposure  pictures,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  tungstate  of  lime  gives  off  rays,  which 
altho  faint  to  the  human  eye  are  rich  in  the  chemical  radiation 
that  counts  where  photography  is  concerned.  Thus  the  ap- 
paratus with  which  Messrs.  Comandon  and  Lemon  have  suc- 
cessfully taken  moving  x-ray  pictures  has  three  parts:  the 
device  for  producing  the  Roentgen  radiation;  the  fluorescent 
screen  covered  with  tungstate  of  lime,  and  the  cinematographic 
apparatus  with  its  object  lenses  of  special  form  made  of  pure 
quartz.  The  accompanying  pictures  give  an  idea  of  how  well 
this  machinery  has  worked.  The  writer  quotes  the  inventors  as 
saying,  in  conclusion: 

"We  have  now  scarcely  passed  the  period  of  experimentation 
and  material  organization.  The  field  of  physiological  and 
anatomo-pathologieal  investigation  is  open;  here  resides  the 
interest  of  cineradiography  and  toward  this  our  efforts  should 
be  directed." — Translations  made  for  The  LiTER.\Ry   Digest. 


WIRELESS  CONTROL  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTORS— Some  re- 
markable experiments  with  wireless  electricity  in  Nuremberg, 
Germany,  made  by  a  local  science  teacher,  Christopher  Wirth, 
are  reported  in  the  technical  papers  from  that  city.  Says  The 
Electrical  Review  and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago) : 

"His  first  experiments  took  place  in  a  building  where  the  in- 
ventor went  into  a  room  surrounded  bj'  thick  walls,  and  passed 
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INTntNAL    MOVKMENTS    OF    A    GriNEA-PIG. 


ELBOW    or    A    MONKEY. 
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electric  waves  through  the  wall,  exploding  miniature  mines  on  the 
other  side  in  the  order  selected  by  his  visitors.  He  also  fired  off  a 
revolver  and  started  and  stopt  an  electric  motor  and  a  steam  en- 
gine by  the  same  means.  The  demonstrations  were  performed  in 
the  presence  of  a  special  committee  of  the  German  Navy  League, 
who  afterward  accompanied  Herr  Wirth  to  the  Wannsee  Lake, 
near  Berlin,  where  he  navigated  a  specially  made  boat  from 
the  land,  steering  it  in  all  directions  without  visible  connec- 
tion, fired  off  guns  which  were  on  board,  and  exploded  sunken 
and  floating  mines  in  the  water.  The  unmanned  motor-boat 
was  then  steered  through  a  labyrinth  of  small  boats,  the  gear 
was  reversed,  and  she  returned  to  her  original  position.  Bengal 
lights  and  fireworks  were  also  ignited  by  wireless  waves,  and 
only  in  the  order  desired.  The  wave  currents  were  transmitted 
and  received  through  antennae  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  that 
used  in  connection  with  receivers  and  transmitters  in  wireless 
telegraphy.  The  inventor  has  also  applied  his  apparatus  to 
balloons  and  flying-machines.  Thus  an  aeroplane  with  electric 
motor  can  be  steered  from  land  in  all  directions  and  can  be 
made  to  drop  bombs  when  required.  A  somewhat  similar 
invention  was  recently  reported  from  New  York,  where  Mark 
Anthony,  a  well-known  electrical  engineer,  offered  his  device 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  $125,000.  The  offer  was 
declined,  and  it  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  French 
Government." 


SHALL   WE  REFORM   THE  DOCTORS? 

THE  SCHEMES  for  government  insurance  against  ill- 
ness, to  whose  general  principles  both  British  political 
parties  are  more  or  less  committed,  may  result  ulti- 
mately, some  medical  writers  think,  in  placing  the  whole 
medical  service  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  There  is  a  "trend 
toward  communistic  medicine,"  as  an  editorial  writer  in  Ameri- 
can Medicine  (New  York,  June)  puts  it.  He  offers  in  evidence 
a  somewhat  bold  proposition,  put  forward  in  a  remarkable 
book  entitled  "The  Dawn  of  the  Health  Age,"  by  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  of  the  biochemical  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Liverpool  (Liverpool,  1911).  Dr.  Moore  is  convinced 
that  the  present  system  of  medical  service  should  be  entirely 
remodeled  in  the  interests  of  the  community.  We  wastefuUy 
and  futilely  "tinker  with  the  diseased  individual,"  instead  of 
eradicating  disease  itself  by  organized  effort.  A  A^ast  amount 
of  economic  waste  results  from  our  present  methods.  Tuber- 
culosis costs  Great  Britain  .$80,000,000  a  year,  and  yet  it  could 
be  eradicated  in  ten  years  with  a  far  less  annual  expenditure, 
properly  handled  and  directed.  We  quote  at  first  from  a 
series  of  editorial  paragraphs  in  American  Medicine  (New 
York,  June).     Says  this  paper: 

"The  remedy  proposed  by  Dr.  Moore  is  a  complete  aban- 
donment of  the  present  methods  of  combating  disease,  the 
fundamental  condition  of  reform  being,  according  to  him,  a 
radical  and  complete  change  in  the  whole  aspect  and  outlook 
of  the  government,  the  public,  the  private  medical  practi- 
tioner, and  the  public  health  officer.  It  contemplates  no  ex- 
tension or  amplification  of  the  present  systems  or  any  branches 
of  them,  but  a  new  system  including  the  organic  coordination 
of  all  the  various  forces  now  engaged  in  the  warfare  on  disease. 
He  proposes  the  formation  and  equipment  of  a  national  health 
service  on  a  government  basis,  under  a  minister  of  public 
health  with  cabinet  rank,  to  be  parallel  in  all  important  points 
with  the  government  medical  services  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  supported,  like  them,  by  a  general  tax,  so  that  medical 
treatment  shall  be  free,  like  education,  and  like  education 
also,  compulsory.  He  is  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  ten 
years  of  such  a  regime  would  practically  rid  the  community  of 
all  need  (outside  of  accidents  and  a  small  residuum  of  indi- 
vidual disease)  for  practitioners  as  healers,  and  would  allow 
the  national  medical  officers  to  devote  practically  all  their 
time  and  energies  to  their  proper  functions,  viz.,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  in  personal  hygiene  and  sanitation,  the  en- 
forcement of  a  sanitary  environment,  and  of  measures  for 
the  abolition  of  infectious  diseases.  There  would  be  work 
enough  in  this  direction  alone,  he  maintains,  too,  for  all  the 
32,000  medical  men  on  the  British  register,  whose  labors  he 
considers   at  present    almost    wasted    because    they    are    mis- 


directed, owing  to  the  present  methods  of  attacking  disea,se, 
which  are  'medieval  in  their  antiquity  and  ignorance.' 

"The  cost  of  this  revolution  would  be  borne  by  a  unified  sys- 
tem of  state  insurance  against  sickness,  with  contributions 
from  the  workman,  the  employer,  and  the  state.  He  adduces 
figures  to  show  that  the  sum  now  annually  spent  by  indi- 
viduals and  the  state  on  medical  fees,  sanitary  officials,  anti- 
tuberculosis measures,  etc.,  and  lost  through  loss  of  wages, 
provision  for  the  unfortunate,  and  other  economic  drains, 
would  suffice  by  merely  a  change  of  method  in  collection. 
Then  the  sums  that  would  be  paid  to  the  government  as  a 
tax  instead  of  as  expenses  now  borne  by  individuals,  would  so 
amply  provide  a  fair  average  income  for  each  of  the  existing 
practitioners,  that  there  would  really  be  no  new  national  ex- 
penditure entailed." 

A  reviewer  in  Nature  (London,  June  22)  thinks  Dr.  Moore's 
book  is  "remarkable  and  noteworthy,  powerfuUy  written,  and 
very  convincing  on  most  of  the  points  raised."  This  paper, 
however,  tho  scientific,  is  not  medical.  The  medical  men  are 
not  so  sure  about  it.     The  reviewer  in  American  Medicine  says: 

"It  seems  a  pity  to  throw  cold  water  on  so  pretty  a  scheme, 
but  we  feel  impelled  to  point  out,  first,  as  regards  the  adhesion 
of  the  profession,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  the  men  who  are 
financially  doing  well  under  the  existing  system,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which,  at  any  rate,  must  be  the  best  type  of  doctors 
whose  adhesion  it  would  be  desirable  to  secure,  would  be  will- 
ing to  throw  aside  their  present  vantage  for  a  much  lesser 
income  than  they  are  at  present  making;  that  many  would 
regard  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  be  ordered  about  from 
place  to  place  as  a  drawback,  rather  than  an  advantage;  and 
that  professional  jealousy  is  by  no  means  unknown  in  the 
existing  services.  On  behalf  of  the  probable  public  attitude,  it  is 
well  to  recollect  the  existing  opposition  on  the  part  of  very 
many  not  only  to  vaccination,  the  use  of  antitoxin,  and  hos- 
pital treatment,  especially  to  quarantine  or  removal  to  hospital 
for  infectious  disease,  the  extent  to  which  the  purely  personal 
element  enters  into  the  question  in  the  treatment  of  the  sick, 
etc.  Other  objections  might  be  raised,  but  these  are  suffi-. 
cient  for  the  present;  meanwhile  we  admit  that  we  think  the 
more  widely  this  book  is  read  the  better,  for  the  subject  is 
clearly  in  the  air.  It  behooves  wise  men,  therefore,  and  par- 
ticularly wise  doctors,  to  face  a  problem  that  is  knocking  at 
the  door." 


HOW  FISH   BALANCE  THEMSELVES 

A  FISH  KEEPS  its  balance  very  much  as  a  bicycle-rider 
keeps  his.  In  both  cases,  if  the  fish  or  the  rider  ceases 
to  exert  himself,  over  he  goes.  This  appears  clearly 
from  experiments  made  in  France,  which  show  that  the  turning 
of  a  fish  with  its  belly  upward  after  death  is  not  because  of  the 
departure  of  life,  with  its  attendant  chemical  changes;  for  the 
same  thing  happens  when  the  fish  is  momentarily  stunned,  as 
by  electric  shock.  When  he  recovers,  he  flicks  his  tail  and  is 
right-side  up  in  a  jiffy,  just  as  the  dismounted  cyclist,  when  he 
comes  to  his  senses,  mounts  at  once  and  is  off  again.  Says  a 
writer  in  L' Illustration  (Paris,  June  24): 

"Messrs.  Alliaud  and  Vies  have  experimented  in  the  Roscoff 
laboratory  to  ascertain  whether  the  normal  position  of  a  fish  in 
the  water  is  the  result  of  static  or  of  dynamic  equilibrium; 
that  is  to  say,  whether  the  fish  behaves  like  a  well-ballasted 
ship  or  whether  it  is  in  a  situation  somewhat  comparable  to  that 
of  a  man  on  a  bicycle,  keeping  himself  in  an  unstable  po&ition 
by  means  of  continued  muscular  exertion. 

"It  is  well  known  that  dead  fish  float  belly  upward;  but  this 
fact  would  be  a  sufficient  argument  in  favor  of  the  second  hy- 
pothesis only  in  case  the  observation  were  made  on  a  fish  im- 
mediately after  sudden  death.  New  elements,  such  as  the  format 
tion  of  intestinal  gases,  might  intervene  at  the  end  of  a  longer 
or  shorter  time  after  death  and  completely  alter  the  conditions 
of  equilibrium. 

"To  study  the  phenomenon,  the  authors  gave  electric  shocks 
to  fish  in  the  water  by  means  of  a  current  of  such  strength  that 
there  was  immediate  paralysis,  without  causing  death,  and  that 
on  breaking  the  circuit  the  fish  could  return  more  or  less 
quickly  to  its  normal  state. 
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"The  results  obtained  were  as  follows: 

"On  closing  the  circuit,  the  fish  turned  suddenly  throuf^li  180° 
about  its  longitudinal  axis,  and  remained  stretched  out,  belly 
upward,  rigid,  as  long  as  the  current  passed.  Sometimes  it 
descended  very  slowly  toward  the  bottom,  its  density  being  very 
slightly  greater  than  that  of  wat(!r. 

"At  the  moment  of  breaking  the  current,  if  it  has  been  properly 
adjusted,  the  fish  resumes  at  once,  with  a  stroke  of  his  tail,  his 
normal  position. 

"The  same  phenomena  take  place  if  the  swimming-bladder 
be  filled  with  water  or  if  precautions  are  taken  to  keep  its  gaseous 
volume  constant  in  case  of  sudden  dilatation. 

"It  seems  diffictjlt,  then,  to  object  that  electric  shock  could 
produce  sudden  pc^rturbatory  effects  on  certain  organs  susceptibk^ 
of  influencing  the  fish's  equilibrium.  And  it  would  appear  to  be 
proved  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  fish  should  exert  constant 
muscular  effort  to  maintain  itself  in  its  normal  position." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


oxygen.  Ozone,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  produced  from  oxygen 
in  precisely  the  .same  way,  namely,  by  passing  an  electric  dis- 
charge through  the  gas. 


NATURE'S  DULLEST  ELEMENT   MADE 

ACTIVE 

NITROGEN,  one  of  the  components  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
has  long  been  noted  as  the  most  inactive  of  chemical 
elements.  With  most  of  them  it  has  refused  to  unite 
directly  under  any  circumstances.  This  lack  of  attraction 
toward  other  elements  has  made  its  compounds  vahial)le  as 
explosives,  since  a  jar  will  generally  separate  the 
components.  Hence  we  have  the  anomaly  of  the 
most  inactive  element  an  almost  invariable  com- 
ponent of  the  most  violent  explosives.  Now, 
however,  R.  J.  Strutt,  an  English  phy.sicist,  has 
produced,  by  means  of  the  electric  discharge,  a 
chemically  active  modification  of  nitrogen  that  has 
many  interesting  properties.  This  new  variety  of 
nitrogen  gives  off  a  characteristic  glow  which 
persists  after  the  cessation  of  the  electric  discharge 
that  produces  it.  Says  The  American  Journal  of 
Science  (New  Haven,  July)  in  a  notice  of  Mr. 
Strutt's  discovery: 

"The  glowing  nitrogen  has  remarkable  chem- 
ical properties.  When  it  is  pumped  over  a  small 
pellet  of  phosphorus  a  violent  reaction  occurs,  red 
phosphorus  is  formed,  and  the  yellow  glow  is 
quenched.  At  the  same  time  about  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  gas  is  absorbed.  This  is  a  measure 
of  the  proportion  of  active  nitrogen  present  in  the 
whole  stream  and  it  is  of  the  same  order  of  magni- 
tude as  the  percentage  of  oxygen  converted  in  an 
ozonizer.  When  the  discharge  tube  is  closed  at 
both  ends  and  the  afterglow  is  allowed  to  diffuse 
until  it  meets  the  phosphorus  vapor  the  same  reaction  takes 
place.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  can  combine 
under  these  conditions  was  not  known  before. 

"The  glowing  nitrogen  also  exhibits  remarkable  phenomena 
wh(!n  led  over  iodine.  Us  normal  yellow  glow  is  replaced  by  a 
light  blu(i  flame  at  the  place  where  it  mingles  with  the  iodine 
vapor.  A  slight  rise  of  temperature  is  observed  in  this 
region 

"Antimony,  carbon,  and  selenium  had  no  effect  on  the  glow  of 
the  nitrogen.  Hydrogen  simply  diluted  the  glow,  whil(>  oxygen 
extinguished  it.  Arsenic  and  sulfur  gave  reactions  which  were 
not  very  striking. 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  discovery  recorded  in  the  paper 
is  the  fact  that  glowing  nitrogen  reacts  quite  vigorously  with 
many  metals  and  metallic  compounds,  and  simultaneously  gives 
rise  to  the  characteristic  spectra  of  the  metals  iinolved. 

"As  Strutt  remarks:  '  It  opens  up  a  new  field  of  experiment  to 
be  able  to  produce  metallic  spectra  in  a  vessel  at  so  low  an  average 
temperature,  and  in  the  absence  of  an  electric  field.'  ...  It 
was  also  shown  that  noiu>  of  the  phenomena  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  ions  in  the  glowing  nitrogen,  but  only  to  the  uncharged, 
'active'  nitrogen." 

This  "active"  or  "glowing"  form  of  nitrogen  seems  to  be 
related  to  ordinary  nitrogen  somewhat  as  ozone  is  to  ordinarv 


AN   ELECTRIC   TRICYCLE 

ONE  OF  THE  needs  of  city  traffic  is  a  small,  light 
motor-vehicle,  easy  to  handle,  noiseless,  and  not  too 
costh'.  Such  a  vehicle  is  needed  especially  for  the 
delivery  servi(^e  of  department  stores,  and  for  the  general  trans- 
portation of  small  parcels,  but  use  could  also  be  made  of  it  by 
pas.sengers.  At  present,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  between 
the  large  automobile  and  the  motor-cycle,  neither  of  which  fills 
this  particular  bill.  According  to  Jacques  Boyer,  who  describes 
in  Costnos  (Paris,  July  8)  a  new  French  make  of  electric  tri- 
cycle, this  vehicle  goes  further  toward  supplying  the  need  that 
has  been  sketched  above  than  anything  else  hitherto  devised. 
It  is  intended  for  parcel  delivery,  but  is  also  made  to  carry 
passengers,  and  altho  its  price  is  not  low,  this  may  conceivably 
be  remedied  in  the  future.     Writes  Mr.  Boyer: 

"The  gasoline  automobile  is  replacing,  little  by  little,  the 
horse-drawn  vehicle,  both  for  touring  and  for  industrial  tran.«- 
portation.  But  the  municipal  authorities  and  the  public  are 
demanding  of   constructors   a   light,  noiseless  vehicle,  without 


THE    NEW    ELECTRIC   TRICYCLE, 

With  motor  over  the  front  wheel  and  battery  under  the  seat. 

odor,  and  offering  the  ma.ximum  of  safety  for  pedestrians, 
even  in  the  most  crowded  streets  of  large  cities.  From  this 
point  of  view,  electricity  would  seem  to  solve  the  problem 
sooner  or  later 

"Hitherto,  electric  vehicles  of  all  kinds  present  the  massive 
appearance  of  gasoline  automobiles  built  to  run  over  the  worst 
of  roads.  Owing  to  their  considerable  dead  weight,  they  neces- 
sitate great  expenditure  for  tires  and  for  running,  as  well  as 
great  dimensions.  The  Beff  tricycle  strives  to  remedy  these 
inconveniences.  Its  originalitj-  consists  especially  in  the  de- 
vices used  to  control  the  steering-wheel  in  front. 

"In  similar  automobile  tricycles  the  mounting  of  the  motor 
presents  serious  difficulties;  it  is  placed  on  the  forward  fork  of 
the  frame,  but,  as  might  be  foreseen,  this  disposition  makes 
necessary  complicated  and  inelegant  arrangenu^nts.  besides 
taking  up  too  much  space,  weighting  the  vehicle  injuriou.slv. 
and  complicating  its  control. 

"As  shown  in  the  picture,  the  motor  of  the  Beff  tricycle  is 
placed  o\(>r  the  front  wheel.  The  22  elements  of  2.2  volts, 
which  compose  the  battery,  of  a  capacity  of  1.50  to  160  ampere- 
hours,  are  hidden  under  the  driver's  seat.  This  battery  costs 
70  cents  to  charge,  and  is  good  for  a  trip  of  30  to  45  miles 
at  a  speed  of  i)  to  11  miles  an  hour,  a  speed  sufficient  for  a 
vehicle  intended  for  city  service." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


MR.   ABBEY'S    AMERICANISM 

AMERICA  is  sometimes  hard  put  to  it  to  explain  to  the 
world  why  her  men  of  genius,  particularly  her  painters, 
^  prefer  to  live  away  from  her  shores.  To  do  this  and 
save  her  self-complaisance  is  the  difficult  thing.  Wild  horses, 
it  seemed,  couldn't  bring  Whistler  back  to  our  land,  even  for  a 
visit.     With  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  so  lately  lost  to  the  world,  the 


LAST    PORTRAIT    OF     MR.     ABBEY, 

Seated  in  his  studio  before  his  drawing-board. 

explanation  is  simpler,  tho  the  London  Graphic  puts  it  upon 
the  plain  basis  that  "Mr.  Abbey's  sympathies  lay  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  older  civilization  of  Europe,  and  with  England 
in  particular."  That,  of  course,  is  only  a  one-sided  view.  All 
the  memoirs  published  since  his  death  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  went  to  England  to  get  the  proper  "atmosphere" 
for  the  series  of  drawings  of  Herrick's  poems  which  a  leading 
American  house  commissioned  him  to  do.  When  these  were 
finished,  the  step  was  easy  to  others  and  to  the  long  series  that 
illustrate  Shakespeare's  plays.  "The  responsiveness  of  his 
mind  to  literary  influences,"  points  out  the  art  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  "was  indeed  the  very  essence  of  his  inspiration." 
With  the  further  elucidation: 

"It  is  not  difficult  for  those  who  knew  the  meager  resources 
of  America  at  the  time  of  his  beginning  to  understand  how, 
starting  a  young  man,  to  acquire  local  color  for  his  illustrations 
of  Herrick's  'Hesperides,'  he  should  have  found  the  whole  Eng- 
lish country  so  enriched  by  the  suggestions  and  impressions 
gained  from  literature;  how,  meeting  them  with  American  sen- 
sitiveness to  these  reflected  images,  he  should  have  been  be- 
witched by  an  atmosphere  charged  with  history  and  romance; 
how  he  should  have  been  unable  to  break  the  spell  and  should 
finally  have  joined  the  little  group  of  Americans  to  whom  we 
commonly  refer  as  exiles  and  who  have  contributed  a  very  special 
and  valuable  element  to  our  art  and  our  letters,  and  also  to  our 
patriotism,  embodying  as  they  do  the  perceptiveness  and  sensi- 


bility which  are  national  traits  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  by 
the  patriots  who  stay  at  home  and  see  only  in  such  drawings  as 
Abbey's  what  England  means  to  an  ardent  American  intelli- 
gence. The  generation  to  which  Abbey  belonged  includes  Sar- 
gent and  Dewing  and  Tryon  and  Dewey  and  Abbott  Thayer, 
and  is  distinguished,  so  far  as  any  trait  common  to  these  artists 
and  others  of  their  particular  group  reveals  itself,  by  an  extreme 
respect  for  intellectual  labor.  Whether  they  interrogate  the 
natural  world,  or  men  and  women,  or  books  and  the  scenes  of 
history  and  drama,  they  fulfil  their  tasks  with  an  intellectual 
conscience  that  gives  their  work  in  each  instance  significance 
and  depth." 

Nearly  all  his  work  was  done  for  America;  and  if  any  further 
proof  of  his  patriotism  were  needed  it  will  be  found  in  the  work 
upon  which  his  last  days  were  concentrated.  This  work  is  not 
only  American  in  theme  and  destination,  but  it  represents  an 
expense  of  labor  undertaken  at  his  own  initiative,  beyond  what 
the  commissioners  were  willing  to  pay  for.  This  work  for  the 
new  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  is  described  in  a  recent  London 
letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune  by  Mr.  I.  N.  Ford.     We  read: 

"When  the  legislators  face  the  Speaker  they  will  see  above 
the  rostrum  an  allegory  of  the  rise  and  triumph  of  the  Com- 
monwealth; to  left  and  right  will  be  panels  illustrating  'Penn's 
Treaty  with  the  Indians '  and  '  The  Signing  of  the  Declaration,' 
and  above  their  heads  will  be  a  circular  ceiling  portraying  the 
'Flight  of  the  Hours.'  All  these  works,  except  'The  Signing  of 
the  Declaration,'  are  in  the  big  studio,  and  they  are  splendid 
examples  of  the  modern  art  of  decoration. 

"The  largest  painting  symbolizes  the  'Apotheosis  of  Penn- 
sylvania.' Two  gray  columns  with  gilded  capitals  carry  the 
spectator's  eyes  toward  the  sumptuous  temple,  where  the 
'Genius  of  State'  is  enthroned  behind  laurel  under  the  majestic 
dome  of  blue  and  white  sky.  Around  the  temple  are  grouped 
the  worthies  who  have  helped  to  shape  the  destinies  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  to  crown  it  with  honor.  Within  closest  reach 
are  explorers  and  pioneers-,  such  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  first 
great  Englishman  to  organize  colonial  settlements  and  to  point 
out  the  future  of  a  world-conquering  race;  Hudson,  who  looked 
in  at  Delaware  Bay  before  anchoring  off  Manhattan  Island; 
sturdy  Peter  Minuit,  who  sailed  from  Gothenberg  under  the 
auspices  of  Oxenstierna  and  left  the  Swedish  flag  over  a  fort  above 
the  headwaters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  typical  Scotch- 
Irish  scout  with  a  gun  who  forced  his  way  westward  along  In- 
dian trails.  Mr.  Abbey  indicates  religious  impulses  and  vagaries 
as  well  as  racial  origins.  Pennsylvania  was  a  refuge  not  only 
for  thrifty  Quakers,  but  also  for  victims  of  persecution  from 
many  lands,  and  they  are  represented  by  a  group  of  dark  fan- 
tastic figures  like  the  'Woman  of  the  Wilderness.' 

"From  mixture  of  races  and  religions  the  allegory  passes  in 
the  second  line  of  worthies  from  ships  in  stocks  to  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution,  signers  of  the  Declaration,  and  men  of  action, 
philosophy,  and  science.  Fiery  Anthony  Wayne  stands  out 
with  naked  sword  among  the  tattered  Continentals;  near  by 
is  cautious  John  Dickinson,  who  fumbled  over  the  Declaration, 
but  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  constitutional  movement; 
dignified  Thomas  MacKean,  one  of  the  historic  signers  and  a 
famous  jurist,  is  further  on,  with  Bishop  White,  the  first  prelate, 
and  Muhlenberg,  the  German  Lutheran  pastor,  who  stript  off 
his  gown  and  put  on  a  uniform  when  the  Revolution  came  on. 
Not  far  away  is  Dallas,  in  statesmanlike  pose  by  virtue  of  his 
honors  as  Senator,  Vice-President,  and  Minister  to  Great_  Brit- 
ain, and  further  along  are  Caspar  Wistar,  surgeon  and  scien- 
tist, in  a  gray  coat;  John  Fitch,  with  a  model  of  the  first  engine, 
with  which  motive  power  was  supplied  to  a  skiff  on  the  Dela- 
ware; Oliver  Evans,  with  his  invention,  an  engine  constructed 
for  land  carriage;  David  Rittenhouse,  astronomer  and  philoso- 
pher; Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  signers;  benevolent  Stephen 
Girard,  in  blue  and  yellow,  holding  an  orphan  by  the  hand,  and, 
with  hand  raised  to  his  mouth,  irrepressible  Tom  Paine,  who 
shouldered  a  musket  before  Valley  Forge  and  when  Washing- 
ton's troops  were  retreating  wrote  an  impassioned  appeal  to 
arms,  which  revived  the  ardor  of  disheartened  patriots. 

"The  central  figure  among  these  and  other  celebrities  is  Will- 
iam Penn,  in  gray  and  red,  and  beside  him  are  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, the  State's  greatest  citizen,  in  a  blue  robe,  and  Robert 
Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution,  in  red  and  brown.     In 
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the  foreground  on  the  right  arc  groups  of  miners  and  iron-  and 
steel-workers,  in  a  ruddy  glow  of  furnace  fires,  and  in  the  op- 
posite quarter  there  are  soldiers  and  sailors  in  blue,  with  drum- 
mer boys  in  the  first  file,  and  Generals  Meade  and  Hancock 
mounted  behind  them,  with  grim  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  ener- 
getic Governor  Curtin  looking  on,  and  with  the  blue  State  flag 
behind  them  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  These  foreground 
passages,  with  figures  clustered  around  each  column,  are  finely 
contrasted  in  color  and  equally  spirited  in  dramatic  action. 
By  sheer  simplicity  of  treatment  the  allegory  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Pennsylvania  in  peaceful  industries,  religious  tol- 
eration and  wars  for  freedom  explains  itself.  It  is  one  of  Mr. 
Abbey's  most  vigorous  and  finished  compositions,  with  varied 
grouping  of  figures  and  sympathetic  arrangement  of  colors — reds, 
blues,  yellows,  and  blacks.  With  the  stately  columns,  gray 
shrine,  expansive  blue  and  white  sky  and  sparkling  glints  of 
color  in  costume,  it  is  gloriously  decorative  on  a  large  scale.'' 

Mr.  Abbey,  says  the  London  Times,  ."was,  to  sum  up,  a  great 
draftsman  with  a  great  sense  of  style,  much  appreciation  of 
history  and  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  of  general  romantic 
feeling,  which  happily  affected  much  of  his  work.'' 


REVIEWERS,  LIKE  SHEEP,  GONE 
ASTRAY 

IT  WAS  MARK  TWAIN  who,  in  one  of  his  autobiograph- 
ical confidences  scattered  up  and  down  his  various  later 
works,  accused  the  majority  of  book-reviewers  of  being 
sheep.  One  man,  he  pointed  out,  there  always  was  who  said 
an  original  thing  about  a  new  book.  He  was  probably  the  man 
into  whose  hands  the  book  was  first  to  fall.  He  was  the  bell- 
wether; and  all  the  other  reviewers  who  followed  him  simply 
took  up  what  he  had  said  and  repeated  it  in  various  forms. 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  a  recent  editorial,  shows  how 
a  publisher  some  time  ago  "ventured  to  express  his  opinion,  on 
the  paper  wrappers  of  the  book,  that  the  author's  style  carried 
a  suggestion  of  Thackeray  or  Stevenson  or  Tolstoy,  as  the  case 
might  be."  Here  was  a  new  bell-wether  who  reduced  all  re- 
viewers to  sheep.     The  writer  proceeds: 

"The  deluge  was  upon  us  immediately.  To-day  it  is  the  rule 
in  publishers'  notices  that  when  a  story  is  loose-jointed,  sprightly, 
and  at  times  ungrammatical,  it  marks  its  author  as  a  worthy 
successor  of  Thackeray.  When  a  story  is  replete  with  battle, 
murder,  sudden  death,  and  antique  adjectives,  it  has  the  charm 
of  Stevenson.  When  a  story  deals  with  'real'  people,  that  is, 
with  financiers,  politicians,  hypocrites,  misers,  dreamers,  lovers, 
and  scoundrels,  its  author  is  immediately  an  American  Balzac. 
When  a  writer  ends  his  stories  with  a  snap  he  is  our  American 
Maupassant.  When  he  ends  them  with  a  laugh,  he  is  our  new 
Mark  Twain.  When  he  ends  them  with  a  riot  he  is  our  Amer- 
ican Victor  Hugo.  When  he  ends  them  with  a  death-scene  and 
tears,  he  is  our  American  Dickens.  Literary  criticism  has  be- 
come simply  a  matter  of  identification.  It  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  say  whother  a  book  is  good  or  bad,  or  even  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  You  merely  take  the  author's  thumb-print  and 
by  comparison  with  the  originals  ascertain  whether  he  is  Balzac 
or  Thackeray  or  Dumas." 

Readers  of  an  "older  generation"  shake  their  heads,  finding 
this  new  method  of  calling  out  wares  !*  bewildering  and  a  bit 
painful." 

"They  wonder  whether  congenital  incapacity  makes  them 
insensible  to  the  fact  that  the  literary  world  to-day  reeks  with 
genius,  or  whether  the  deadening  hand  of  time  has  come  upon 
them.  Once  upon  a  time  people  believed  that  a  Dickens  or  a 
Thackeray  comes  once  in  a  hundred  years.  To-day  they  come 
at  least  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  fall  publishing  season. 
Did  we  say  Dickens  or  Balzac?  We  have  for  some  time  been 
past  the  stage  of  invoking  these  individual  old  Titans.  To-day 
we  have  Avritcrs  of  first  novels  who  embody  the  concentrated 
essence  of  the  entire  nineteenth  century.  For  the  petty  sum 
of  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  you  can  have  your  choice  of  half 
a  dozen  books,  each  of  which  contains  the  robust  realism  of 
Fielding,  the  grace  of  J.  M.  Barrie,  the  rollicking  humor  of 


Pickwick,  the  bravura  of  Dumas,  and  the  lovely  sentiment  of 
'Henry  Esmond.'  All  these  qualities,  it  will  be  noted,  the  book 
contains  without  losing  any  of  the  qualities  that  appeal  so  in- 
tensely to  the  modern  American,  lots  of  red  blood,  lots  of  action, 
lots  of  Gibson  femininity,  lots  of  optimism,  and  lots  of  wholesome 
advice  on  how  to  succeed.  Our  readers  of  the  older  generation 
can  only  shake  their  heads  and  wonder  how  the  thing  is  done." 

There  are  other  readers  in  whom  the  awakened  emotion  is 
"not  wonder,  but  sharp  disgust."     For: 

"These  wild  encomiums  plastered  on  every  shoddy  novel  not 
only  tell  lies  about  the  present,  they  besmirch  the  honored  past. 


UKAWINU     or     SIK     CiAI.AHAD. 


This  study,   showing   Abbey's  fine  draftsmanship,   was  done 
especially  as  an  arrangement  in  drapery. 

While  they  are  appraising  Robinson's  first  novel  in  terms  of 
Thackeray  or  Balzac,  they  are,  of  course,  appraising  Thackeray 
and  Balzac  in  terms  of  Robinson.  A  vast  bodj-  of  fiction-con- 
sumers that  do  not  know  their  Maupassant  or  their  Tolstoy 
will  henceforth  cherish  the  belief  that  Maupassant  is  very  much 
like  Jones,  and  that  Tolstoy  is  verj'  much  like  Brown.  The 
offense  is  ethical  and  it  is  esthetic.  It  borrows  from  get-rich- 
quick  finance  the  elegant  assumption  that  a  sucker  is  born  e^  ery 
minute,  and  applies  it  to  literature,  therel\v  emphasizing  the 
primal  truth  that  a  book  is  like  a  washboard  or  a  sewing-ma- 
chine or  an  insurance  policy:  you  can  claim  aU  imaginable 
virtues  for  it  and  careal  emptor.  Under  present  conditions  a 
book  is  not  quite  as  important  a  commodity  as  a  bottle  of  pat- 
ent medicine.  The  law  punishes  the  drug  manufacturer  for 
misbranding  his  wares.  But  there  is  no  law  to  keep  a  book- 
seller from  sending  his  goods  into  the  open  market  labeled 
Thackeray  Extra  Choice  or  Dickens  Fancy  I'rime. 

"But  the  publisher  at  least  makes  no  pretense  in  the  matter. 
He  is  out  to  sell  his  goods,  and  if  a  fancy  cigar-label  will  do  the 
trick  it  is  good  enough  for  him.     What,  however,  shall  be  said 
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of  the  professional  reviewer  who  plays  the  assiduous  parrot  to 
the  publisher's  puffs?  He  imperils  the  dignity  of  criticism  and 
of  literature.  He  imperils  the  dignity  of  the  human  under- 
standing. For  there  need  be  no  mincing  the  matter:  the  book- 
reviewer  who,  month  after  month,  unearths  writers  with  the 
charm  of  Thackeray,  with  the  humor  of  Dickens,  with  the  vast 
iasight  of  Balzac  must  either  be  a  fool  or  a  liar.  It  is  well 
enough  to  be  good-natured,  to  shrink  from  'knocking,'  to 
search  for  the  best  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  a  new  book  or 
a  new  writer.  But  good-nature  should  have  its  limits  in  this 
business.  Greater  things  than  good-nature  are  truth  and  the 
duty  of  clear  thinking,  and  the  duty  not  to  befuddle  the  minds 
and  the  standards  of  the  masses." 


SECRETS  OF  THE  EDITORIAL  SANCTUM 

A  WRITER  who  gives  away  some  of  the  tricks  of  a  trade 
for  which  he  labors  pictures  a  magazine  office  as  "Ab- 
-  dul  Hamid's  palace  of  Yildiz."  Spies,  he  says,  are 
everywhere.  Their  bread  and  butter  depend  on  the  keenness 
of  their  eyes;  "and  however  innocent  a  manuscript  may  look 
it  is  searched  and  shadowed  to  see  if  it  has  anywhere  about  it 
that  high-power  explosive — life."  These  are  the  revelations  that 
ambitious  young  writers  are  always  eager  for,  to  stem  the  pes- 
simism, bred  of  frequent  disappointed 
hopes,  which  makes  them  see  a  magazine 
office  as  a  place  where  favoritism  is  ram- 
pant. Even  Jack  London,  when  making 
his  early  literary  struggle  in  California, 
saw  the  "magazine  sanctum  as  a  mys- 
terious bourne  from  which  all  manuscripts 
return."  After  he  had  worked  all. the  day 
and  written  half  the  night,  says  Homer 
Cray,  in  the  August  Bookman  (New 
York),  "he  would  take  his  beloved  man- 
uscript out  to  the  mail-box  on  the  corner, 
tenderly  put  it  in,  and  in  two  or  three 
weeks  the  mailman  would  open  the  hall 
door  and  throw  it  in  with  a  cruel  thud. 
After  he  had  dropt  it  in  the  box  the  mag- 
azine cogs  would  work,  deftly  take  his 
stamps,  paste  them  on  the  corner  of  an 
envelop,  insert  a  piece  of  paper  that  be- 
gan, 'We  have  examined  your  contribu- 
tion with  great  pleasure,  but — '  and  back 
the  brain-child  would  be,  an  editorial 
prodigal  with  no  fatted  calf  awaiting." 
For  those  others  to  whom  the  editorial 
sanctum  is  a  fearful  mystery,  Mr.  Cray 
writes: 

"The  literary  editor  is  the  buffer  be- 
tween the  ambitious  attic  and  the  cold, 
calculating  '  chief ' — as  the  editor-in-chief 
is  known  behind  the  frosted  doors.  He  is 
the  cog  that  pastes  the  stamps  on  so 
neatly.  He  is  the  editorial  Sherlock 
Holmes,  always  on  the  trail  of  a  'big' 
manuscript.  And  when  the  big  manu- 
script is  run  to  earth  his  is  the  bounding  heart.  Even  at  the 
fag  end  of  the  day  his  eyes  light  up,  and  he  goes  scurrying  over 
the  office  proclaiming  the  news. 

"Recently  the  literary  editor  of  a  magazine  that  is  to  be 
found  on  nearly  every  reading-table  in  the  land  came  in  after 
noon,  sat  down  and  began  running  through  a  weary  pile  of 
manuscripts.  Leaning  back,  he  began  nibbling  here  and  there 
in  one;  suddenly  he  began  to  devour.  Finishing,  he  laid  the 
story  tenderly  aside,  arose,  and  put  on  his  hat.  '  I  have  found 
a  big  story,  a  really  big,  gripping  story  from  a  name  I  never  saw 
before,'  he  announced.  'I  am  going  home.  I  couldn't  stand 
two  such  finds  in  a  day.'  And  home  he  did  go  with  free  and  light 
heart. 

"Always  does  the  still  hunt  go  on.     No  chance  is  taken  for  a 
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l)ig  manuscript  to  drop  through  the  editorial  sieve.  This  state- 
ment makes  the  beginner  lift  his  nose  scornfully,  no  doubt,  but 
true  it  is." 

When  a  manuscript  arrives  in  most  of  the  big  offices,  this 
follows : 

"The  date  of  receiving  is  stamped  on  the  envelop,  and  a  small 
card  with  the  author's  name  and  address,  and  the  title  of  the 
story  or  article,  is  made  out  and  filed  away.  Then  a  sheet  of 
paper  called  the  criticism  slip  is  filled  out  with  the  author's 
name,  his  address,  or  the  address  of  his  agent,  and  fastened  on 
the  manuscript  by  a  clip.  On  the  slip  is  also  typewritten  by 
the  entering  clerk  the  nature  of  the  manuscript — whether  it  is 
fiction,  a  special,  verse,  juvenile,  or  just  what.  Now  the  manu- 
script, with  the  criticism  slip  on  it,  is  put  on  the  desk  of  the  liter- 
ary editor  along  with  a  high  pile  of  brother  and  sister  manu- 
scripts. When  the  literary  editor  draws  up  his  chair  before  his 
desk  in  the  morning  he  sighs  once  and  dives  into  the  stock  of 
near-literature.     He  is  the  first  hopper. 

"How  he  reads  these  manuscripts  depends  altogether  on  him- 
self. Each  literary  editor  is  a  law  unto  himself.  Generally  a 
glance  at  a  manuscript  determines  half  its  fate.  Fully  ninety  out 
of  a  hundred  manuscripts  bear  incriminating  evidence  on  their 
face.  Their  appearance  convicts  them.  Not  that  only  one 
out  of  ten  manuscripts  is  a  good  one,  but  that  only  one  out  of 
ten  has  a  chance  of  acceptance  at  that  particular  magazine. 
The  camel  can  make  the  eye  of  the  needle  much  easier  than  an 

essay  on  Etruscan  art  can  the  finals  in  an 
iwi  all-fiction  magazine.  Half  of  the  manu- 
scripts are  condemned  before  the  author 
drops  them  in  the  mail-box.  He  is  merely 
helping  along  the  postal  revenue  fund. 
Uncle  Sam  gets  most  of  Tiis  profits  from 
young  authors  who  never  study  a  maga- 
zine deeper  than  the  cover. 

"Now  the  literary  editor  has  put  aside 
ten  out  of  the  hundred  manuscripts;  the 
rest  have  got  the  editorial  hook.  These 
ten  manuscripts  he  reads  over  very  thor- 
oughly, going  back  and  matching  the  in- 
troduction with  the  end,  inspecting  the 
literary  ligaments  and  structural  bones. 
Then  he  writes  his  opinion  on  the  slip, 
and  signs  his  name  or  initials.  These 
are  actual  examples: 

"Long,  weak  introduction.  Of  no  interest  to 
women. 

"Many  fine  lines  in  this,  but  the  characters 
aren't  real.    Author  should  be  encouraged. 

"A  touching  story  of  the  heart.  Characters 
ring  true;  plot  sane  and  consistent.    I  am  for  it. 

"Then  the  manuscript  begins  to  travel 
around  the  office,  passing  from  one  reader 
or  subeditor  to  another,  each  one  in  turn 
putting  his  opinion  on  the  slip  in  as  few 
words  as  possible.  All  magazines  desire 
at  least  one  woman's  verdict  on  a  manu- 
script, and  as  many  more  as  possible. 
Two-thirds  of  a  popular  magazine  is  just 
a  guess  at  what  the  women  like  to  read. 
Often  a  humble  stenographer  can  give 
an  opinion  on  a  manuscript  that  comes 
as  near  striking  twelve  as  that  of  a  spec- 
tacled editor.  She  might  not  know  a  fig's 
worth  about  the  theory  of  a  short  story, 
or  the  working  principle  of  a  special  arti- 
cle, but  she  speaks  up  for  the  women, 
and.  the  women  are  the  ones  who  come  down  on  the  counter 
with  the  fifteen  cents. 

"  Now  that  the  literary  editor  has  set  his  standard  of  value  on 
the  manuscript  the  candidate  makes  the  rounds  of  the  office, 
each  reader  recording  his  opinion.  Sometimes  a  criticism  of 
the  story  is  offered,  sometimes  a  method  of  improvement  sug- 
gested, but  often  in  fiction  where  the  effect  is  from  the  whole 
the  bare  word  'Yes'  or  'No'  suffices. 

"The  fewest  number  of  opinions  any  of  the  larger  magazines 
offer  before  it  goes  to  the  'chief  for  its  fate  is  three.  From 
that  the  number  runs  up  to  six  or  seven. 

"With  its  credentials  on  its  opinion  sheet  the  manuscript  is 
handed  to  the  editor-in-chief.  His  yea  or  nay  is  final;  the 
manuscript  hangs  or  goes  to  print  by  his  word. 
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"Even  when  the  manuscript  is  returned  the  opinion  slip  is 
carefully  filed  away.  These  slips  are  kept  for  months  and 
years.  If  the  editor  wishes  the  article  rewritten,  and  the  author 
complies,  the  original  slip  is  pinned  to  the  manuscript  again 
when  it  comes  back,  to  see  how  the  new  manuscript  compares 
with  the  old  one." 


FROM   THE   MANAGERS'   POINT  OF 

VIEW 

How  LONG  can  a  theatrical  manager  remain  a  managor 
if  he  distrusts  his  own  instinct  as  to  what  the  public 
wants  and  listens  to  the  advice  of  his  critics?  This  is 
a  question  that  arises  after  one  more  effort  made  by  the  Church 
to  "rebuke  her  erring  daughter."  We  have  recorded  the  views 
of  Churchmen  from  time  to  time 
respecting  the  character  of  plays 
that  are  deemed  reprehensi))Ie, 
now  the  New  York  Sun  affords 
a  view  of  the  manager's  mind  in 
relation  to  the  protests  he  re- 
ceives. The  occasion  for  this  ar- 
ticle is  the  "protest  against  the 
immorality  of  plays"  sent  to  the 
managers  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Catholic  Societies.  In 
The  Sun's  apologia  the  onus  is 
taken  from  the  manager's 
shoulders  and  shifted  to  that  of 
the  public  itself.  "There  has 
never  been  any  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  theatricals,"  says  this 
writer,  with  perhaps  a  dash  of 
cynicism,  "in  which  the  public 
would  support  a  play  merely  be- 
cause it  deserved  the  respect  of 
men  and  women  who  were  seek- 
ing in  the  playhouse  something 
more  than  diversion."    Further: 


company.  London  musical  comedy  half  the  week  and  Ada 
Rehan  for  the  rest  of  the  time  were  as  powerless  to  bring  the 
attention  of  his  clientele  to  the  house  and  its  actors  again  as 
the  most  elaborate  of  his  Shakespearian  re\'ivals.  The  drawing- 
room  comedy  of  the  German  writers  on  which  the  Daly  institu- 
tion had  long  existed  was  so  dead  that  even  so  really  delightful 
a  variation  on  the  theme  as  Von  Schoenthan's  'Countess  Gueld' 
could  not  awaken  it.  Yet  there  never  was  a  New  York  manager 
who  as  such  was  a  more  important  figure  in  the  life  of  New  York, 
"The  crowd  passed  up  and  down  Broadway,  ignoring  Shake- 
speare and  German  farce,  London  musical  comedj',  and  the 
occasional  revivals  such  as  'The  Honeymoon'  and  'Meg  Mer- 
rillies,'  and  the  manager  wondered  why  his  old-time  power 
had  passed.  It  had  not  passed,  as  events  proved.  A  Drury 
Lane  melodrama,  rejected  by  two  or  three  other  impresarios, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  manager.  '  The  Great  Ruby,'  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  struck  the  public  fancy.  The  public  that 
had   not   troubled   its  head   about   the  struggles  of  the  great 


"However  beautiful  his  Shake- 
spearian play  may  be  in  its 
pictures  and  its  acting,  however  true  to  nature  the  drama  of 
Pinero  may  be,  and  be  it  never  so  well  acted,  that  ambitious 
manager  is  going  to  be  bankrupt  unless  the  public  likes  his 
offering.  His  good  intentions,  his  desire  to  accomplish  some- 
thing really  creditable  in  his  profession,  will  not  fill  his  theater 
once.  Not  a  soul  will  buy  a  ticket  in  order  to  help  along  a 
manager  who  is  setting  his  standards  high  and  at  variance 
with  what  the  public  thinks  it  is  wanting  just  at  that  time. 
If  he  could  ever  be  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  his  desire  to 
attain  to  a  high  ideal  in  his  profession  is  going  to  bring  him  the 
aid  and  comfort  of  the  theatergoing  public,  the  probabilities 
are  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  pay  his  rent  and  will  be  dispos- 
sest  before  his  first  season  is  half  finished." 

In  support  of  this  contention  the  writer  takes  a  glance  at 
theatrical  history,  going  no  further  back  than  time  embraced 
within  the  memory  of  manj': 

"The  public  never  flocked  to  the  support  of  Lester  Wallack 
when  the  days  of  his  last  theater,  to  one  who  could  read  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  were  already  plainly  numbered.  The 
handful  of  spectators  that  gathered  to  see  his  revivals  of  the 
old  comedies  never  went  to  see  them  because  of  his  career  as  a 
manager.  They  represented  the  very  small  element  to  which 
'The  Road  to  Ruin,'  for  instance,  acted  by  Osmund  Tearle. 
John  Gilbert,  Mme.  Ponisi,  Rose  Coghlan,  and  an  incomparable 
company  in  such  works  still  appealed.  The  greater  public 
which  owed  Lester  Wallack  some  degree  of  loyalty  for  the 
theater  which  he  had  long  conducted  so  brilliantly,  was  across 
the  street  laughing  at  'A  Night  Off'  or  listening  further  ui>town 
to  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operettas. 

"Augustin  Daly  was  at  his  wits'  end  during  the  later  years 
of  his  theater's  existence  to  bring  back  public  interest  to  his 


"OH,   MISTRESS    MINE,   WHERE    ARE    YOU    ROAMING?" 
One  of  Mr.  Abbey's  paintings,  now  in  the  Walker  Art'Gallery.  Liverpool. 


manager  for  several  j'ears,  suddenly  found  its  way  back  to 
Daly's,  and  once  more  success  perched  on  his  banners. 

"The  crowds  that  thronged  Daly's  during  the  run  of  this 
commonplace  melodrama  were  not  attracted  by  a  desire  to 
exhibit  their  admiration  for  so  eminent  a  member  of  his  profes- 
sion as  the  manager  of  the  theater,  nor  did  thej'  seek  to  show 
their  sympath3^  for  his  failures  in  the  past.  Nor  did  the  Church 
presumably  ad\ise  the  people  to  go  to  see  the  plays  of  a  manager 
who  had  habitually  kept  his  stage  clean.  No,  the  only  reason 
Daly's  theater  knew  the  sensation  of  large  audiences  once  again 
was  some  indescribable  quality  in  '  The  Great  Ruby '  that  drew 
the  people. 

"When  A.  M.  Palmer  went  to  the  theater  which  he  renamed 
in  his  own  honor  he  stood  high  in  the  dignified  favor  with  which 
the  people  of  New  York  at  that  time  regarded  their  theatrical 
entrepreneurs.  He  had  behind  him  the  wonderful  record  of  the 
Union  Square  Theater.  Its  successes  are  to  this  day  historical. 
'The  Two  Orphans,'  'The  Banker's  Daughter,'  'A  Celebrated 
Case,'  were  some  of  the  typical  dramas  of  that  institution. 
There  were  at  the  little  Madison  Square  Theater  such  plays  as 
'The  Private  Secretary,'  'Jim  the  Penman.'  and  'Saints  and 
Sinners'  to  strengthen  the  reputation  of  ]Mr.  Palmer  as  a  man- 
ager of  successes.     But  his  road  at  the  new  theater  was  hard. 

"Da\-id  Belasco  never  did  anything  more  creditable  than  the 
production  of  Eugene  Walter's  play,  "The  Easiest  Way,'  which  i& 
one  of  the  finest  dramas  of  the  American  stage 

"Managers  are  seriously  in\-ited,  however,  to  cease  their 
search  for  works  that  will  appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  pubUc.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  what  is  promised  to  them  in  return.  If  there 
were  any  guaranty  of  the  support  that  would  follow  their  efforts 
to  put  on  the  plays  that  their  critics  consider  appropriate  for 
the  public  to  enjoy,  the  advice  so  freely  offered  to  them  might 
seem  less  officious." 


CATHOLIC  VIEWS  OF  FOGAZZARO 

MORE  HOLY  WATER  should  have  been  sprinkled  on 
Fogazzaro's  grave,  observes  a  Roman  Catholic  journal, 
for  his  perturbed  spirit  still  walks  the  earth.  The 
trouble  he  stirs  up  is  apparently  over  the  vexed  question  of  his 
Catholicity.  Upon  this  point  journals  of  the  Catholic  faith  find 
it  difficult  to  agree.  America  (New  York),  from  which  we  now 
quote,  glances  at  an  article  in  the  Civilta  Cattolica  (Rome), 
dealing  chiefly  with  the  religious  intent  of  "Leila,"  his  last  novel. 
The  July  Catholic  World  followed  with  a  general  survey  of  the 
Italian  novelist's  work,  and  Etudes,  another  Catholic  journal, 
discust  both  his  literary  and  religious  divagations  and  achieve- 
ments.    America  goes  thus  rapidly  over  the  field: 

I' The  Civilta' s  contribution  is  already  too  old  to  listen  to  now 
in  these  rapid  times.  We  get  nearer  to  the  actual  by  putting 
together  the  two  latter  discussions,  even  if  some  cacophony 
ensues. 

!'The  writer  in  The  Catholic  World  is  a  lady,  and  inform?  us 
that  'Antonio  Fogazzaro — let  us  at  once  clearly  state — died  as 
he  had  lived,  an  ardent  Catholic,  devout  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
devotion,  regular  in  the  practise  and  profession  of  his  religion.  .  .  . 
All  Catholics  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  novel,  '  The 
Saint,*  and  are  aware  that,  tho  no  one  at  the  Vatican  ever 
doubted  the  excellency  of  the  author's  intentions,  this  work  was 
finally  placed  on  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  owing  to  the  Modernist 
trend  of  some  of  Benedetto's  opinions.  He  accepted  the  decision 
of  the  Church  with  the  simplicity,  courage,  and  dignity  that  all 
who  knew  him  expected.  He  promulgated  erroneous  doctrines, 
but  he  never  wavered  in  his  belief  that  '  the  Church  is  the  inex- 
haustible treasure-house  of  Divine  Truth.' 

"After  this  preamble  there  follows  a  review  of  Fogazzaro's 
contributions  to  literature,  beginning  with  the  last,  the  much- 
talked-of  'Leila,'  which  is  merely  an  epilog  to  'The  Saint.' 
It  also  was  condemned.  Had  Fogazzaro  lived,  the  writer  assures 
us,  he  would  again  have  bowed  to  the  decision  of  the  Church. 

"As  a  student  in  Turin  he  had  studied  Darwinism  and  evolu- 
tion, and  all  his  life  he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
problems  presented  by  the  apparent  conflict  between  reason  and 
faith.  In  '  Malombra, '  as  in  all  his  subsequent  works,  he  depicted 
the  conflict  between  carnal  and  ideal  love.  Another  work, 
'Daniele  Cortis,'  at  once  secured  him  European  fame.  It  repre- 
sents the  hero  in  love  with  his  cousin,  Helena  di  Santa  Giulia,  the 
childless  wife  of  a  profligate,  and  tho  Helena,  we  are  told,  might 
have  sought  consolation  for  her  wretched  life  outside  the  mar- 
riage bond,  yet  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  and  Cortis  were 
thrown  continually  together  and  subject  to  much  temptation, 
they  resist,  believing  that,  by  keeping  their  love  unsullied  here 
below,  they  will  earn  the  right  to  enjoy  it  in  eternity. 

.'"The  Patriot,'  or  'Piccolo  Mondo  Antico,'  is  his  most  artistic 
work.  In  it  a  difference  of  religion  exists  between  Franco  Maironi 
and  his  wife  Luisa,  who,  after  the  death  of  their  child,  indulges 
in  table-rapping  and  other  such  practises,  whereas  the  Patriot, 
who  has  been  a  poor  Catholic  up  to  that,  accepts  the  trial  with 
proper  resignation,  and  after  years  of  separation  is  united  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  converts  to  the  Faith.  The  son  of  this  couple  is 
the  hero  of  Fogazzaro's  subsequent  novel,  'The  Saint,'  and  he  is 
evolved  from  the  worldly  man  and  the  libertine  into  the  Saint 
who  instructs  the  Pope  about  reforming  the  Church." 

The  writer  in  Etudes  calls  Fogazzaro  "a  curious  mixture  of 
the  most  contradictory  elements;  an  irritating  and  disconcerting 
enigma."  In  the  same  sense  the  Civilta  Cattolica  had  said:  "He 
was  like  a  fair  lady,  one  of  whose  eyes  was  more  beautiful  than 
the  other."  The  writer  in  America  proceeds  with  some  quota- 
tions, but  mainly  comment: 

"His  last  book,  'LeUa,'  shows  his  Catholicity  in  a  bad  light. 
The  clericals  are  held  up  to  ridicule,  while  the  antis  are  saints 
and  heroes.  Fogazzaro's  excuse  is  that  he  thinks  it  helpful  to 
religious  sentiment  to  show  in  their  nudity  the  decadence  and 
ignorance  of  the  country  clergy ;  the  '  country  clergy '  in  question 
being  no  other  than  the  priests  of  Vicenza,  in  whose  houses 
Fogazzaro  was  received  as  a  guest. 

'"The  heroine  Leila  lost  her  faith  because  of  the  way  she  was 


brought  up  in  a  convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  hero  Massimo 
lost  his  faith  for  reasons  that  are  made  clear  in  the  book,  but  he 
retained  all  the  essential  qualities  that  believing  and  practical 
Catholics  lack.  Both  of  the  lovers  recover  their  faith  when  they 
find  they  are  able  to  marry.  'Darling,'  cries  Massimo,  'we 
shall  seek  a  Faith  together,'  while  the  lady  demands  a  God 
whom  she  can  adore  in  the  forests,  in  the  ravine,  in  the  cascade, 
in  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  do  not  impose  official  mediators 
on  me. ' 

"'This  large  place  given  to  sentiment  in  the  solution  of  grave 
religious  problems,'  says  the  critic,  'explains  how,  as  far  back  as 
1893,  Fogazzaro  could  write:  "A  clear  voice  in  my  soul  tells  me 
that  the  question  of  the  origin  of  man  is  largely  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment and  taste.'"  'Leila,'  tho  not  liked  by  some  of  the 
Modernists,  is  a  very  objectionable  book  for  Catholics. 

"The  question  arises  how,  if  he  was  a  devout  Catholic,  Fogaz- 
zaro could  publish  'The  Saint'  and  'Leila,'  not  to  speak  of  his 
other  books?  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  he  was 
educated  by  an  uncle  who  was  a  hardened  Rosminian,  and  by 
the  poet  Zanella,  who  taught  him  to  admire  Heine,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  the  rancorous  old  un-Christian  Puritan,  Milton.  His 
tampering  with  spiritualism  also  counts  for  something  in  the 
muddle.  He  was  sixty-eight  years  old  when  he  wrote  'Leila,' 
and  yet  the  Stampa  of  Turin — a  Liberal  sheet,  be  it  noted — in 
the  issue  of  November  16,  1910,  described  'Leila'  as  made  up  of 
'religiosity  and  eroticism' — two  bad  traits  for  a  Saint  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave.  He  was  reconciled  to  God,  it  is  true,  but, 
reviewing  the  romancer's  career,  his  critic  concludes:  'If  light 
abounds  in  the  work  of  this  writer,  who  is  to  some  extent  genial 
in  his  character  and  disposition,  the  shadows  are  too  deep  to 
admit  of  unstinted  praise.'  " 


WHY  THE  JAPANESE  PREFER 
CONFUCIANISM 

THE  PEOPLE  who  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun 
are  intensely  practical.  They  may  be  said  even  to  be 
naturally  materialistic.  They  are,  in  fact,  essentially 
positivistic  in  their  beliefs.  They  like  that  which  is  permanent 
and  founded  on  the  perception  of  objective  phenomena.  The 
dreams  of  German  philosophy,  ever  changing,  vanishing  and 
reappearing,  are  nonsense  to  the  pragmatism  of  this  yellow 
race.  For  the  Japanese  were  really  the  first  pragmatists,  and 
their  views  on  religion  are  well  set  out  by  a  writer  in  the  Fukima 
Shimpo  (Tokyo),  who  says: 

"Japan  universal  has  for  a  long  time  shown  an  interest  in  the 
doctrines  of  Confucianism,  and  recently  this  interest  has  been 
manifested  with  a  renewed  intensity.  In  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  empire  there  are  delivered  both  in  spring  and  summer  of 
each  year  lectures  and  sermons  on  the  illustrious  Chinese  phi- 
losopher. The  most  eminent  professors  of  learning  expound  their 
precepts  to  audiences  who  collect  in  crowds  to  listen  to  their 
discourses.    This  return  to  Confucianism  is  significant." 

This  writer  proceeds  to  show  what  this  significance  is.  Other 
religions  and  philosophies  change,  primitive  Confucianism  as 
taught  in  Japan  at  present  remains  unsophisticated.  The  Fu- 
kima Shimpo  observes: 

"The  founders  of  religions  such  as  Christ  and  Mohammed 
have  seen  the  number  of  their  adherents  dwindle  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  because  the  teachings  of  these  leaders  have  been 
robbed  of  their  essential  characteristics.  Primitive  Christianity 
has  undergone  profound  alterations  from  epoch  to  epoch,  be- 
cause philosophic  or  political  conceptions  have  become  mingled 
with  its  principles,  and  these  things  have  altered  and  given  a 
new  form  to  the  original  creed.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the 
philosophies.  Have  we  not  seen  in  these  later  days  the  Neo- 
Kantists  interpreting  the  thoughts  of  the  master  of  Koenigsberg 
in  a  totally  different  sense  from  that  which  he  formulated.  The 
Evangelists  by  no  means  imply  all  that  Catholics  have  added  to 
the  Gospels." 

He  says  that  the  Confucianism  of  the  day  in  Japan  clings  ab- 
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solutely  to  its  original  sources.     Confucianism  remains  as  Con- 
fucius taught  it,  and  we  read: 

."However  this  religion  may  have  become  sophisticated  in  the 
past  it  has  been  revived  at  this  moment  in  its  pristine  simplicity. 
What  characterizes  it  in  contradistinction  to  other  religions  is 
its  freedom  from  exclusiveness.  It  enters  into  no  controversy  or 
conflict  with  other  creeds,  and  followers  of  Confucius  admit  that 
salvation  may  be  won  in  any  other  church." 

But  the  principal  feature  of  Confucianism  which  appeals  to 
the  Japanese  is  its  positivism.  It  is  free  from  the  mystic  specu- 
lation of  Buddhism,  or  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  taught  by 
Christianity.  It  deals  only  with  the  present  and  the  things  per- 
ceptible by  the  senses.    This  writer  further  observes: 

"Its  moral  system  is  based  upon  the  actual  conditions  of  hu- 
man society.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  the  Japanese  adopt 
it  so  eagerly.  It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  the  future  belongs 
to  this  religion,  of  course  with  the  understanding  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Confucius  keep  within  the  limits  of  doctrine  prescribed 
by  their  master." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHRIST  AND  PAUL  IN   DRAMA 

No  PROTEST  has  as  yet  been  raised  against  the  figure 
of  Christ  appearing  in  imaginative  literature  such  as 
the  outcry,  finally  carried  to  statutory  expression  in 
New  York,  about  forbidding  dramatic  representation  on  the 
stage.  Some  deprecatory  remarks  are,  however,  uttered  by  the 
London  Athenceum,  about  a  recently  published  scenario  of  a 
drama  which  Mr.  George  Moore,  the  Irish  novelist,  proposes 
later  to  write.  Mr.  Moore  gives  this  scenario  to  the  public  in 
order  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  situation.  This,  in  the 
writer's  own  words,  is  that  of  "Christ  and  Paul  meeting  in  an 
'Essene  monastery'  twenty-five  years  after  the  crucifixion." 
The  possibility  of  this  meeting,  so  contrary  to  the  accepted  his- 
torical facts,  is  based  upon  two  theories.  One  of  these  emanates 
from  a  Frenchman  who  suggests  that  Christ  succumbed  on  the 
Cross,  not  to  death,  but  to  "some  cataleptic  swoon."  The 
other  is  an  Eastern  story  which  speaks  of  Christ  as  an  Essene 
monk.     At  once  Mr.  Moore  saw  his  situation  for  a  drama: 

'"Why,  then,'  he  asked  himself,  'should  not  Christ  have  re- 
turned to  the  monastery,  having  been  cured  of  his  wounds  at 
the  house  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea?  Why  should  not  Paul,  after 
a  day's  preaching  amid  the  Palestinian  hills,  have  knocked  at 
the  door  of  that  monastery?  What  a  wonderful  meeting  that 
would  have  been!'" 

Mr.  Moore  is  quoted  as  "wondering"  if  "Paul  has  ever  been 
seen  by  any  man  as  clearly  as  he  has  been  seen  by  me."  The 
Athenaeum,  quoting  part  of  the  "fancy  portrait,"  calls  it  "  vivid  in 
detail,  but  not,  we  think,  in  good  taste."  Moreover,  it  seems  to 
overlook  that  Paul  was  "short-sighted." 

"A  man  of  medium  height,  about  five  feet  eight  or  nine,  a 
round  head  covered  with  dark  curly  hair,  a  short  neck,  square 
shoulders,  a  long  body,  thick  legs,  with  some  belly  under  his 
girdle.  His  large  luminous  eyes  often  look  into  mine,  and  some- 
times he  appears  with  his  shirt  open " 

So  far  as  Mr.  Moore's  story  lends  itself  to  a  summary,  it  is 
this: 

,"  Jesus  is  pictured  as  a  lay  brother  at  the  monastery,  mercifully 
preserved  from  a  remembrance  of  his  past  sufferings,  and  care- 
fully watched  over  by  the  good  Prior.  The  theological  discus- 
sions of  the  monks  hardly  interest  him;  his  is  a  half -practical, 
half-mystical  creed,  which  leaves  him  content  to  perform  the 
most  menial  tasks  when  he  is  not  caught  away  into  a  sort  of 
ecstasy  in  the  presence  of  Nature.  All  her  secrets  he  seems  to 
share,  and  he  loves  all  God's  creatures,  over  which,  when  he 
chooses,  he  can  exercise  an  almost  magic  influence.  But  his 
general  aspect  is  one  of  self-effacing  modesty,  and  he  has  to  be 
questioned  before  he  gives  voice  to  a  very  simple  philosophy  of 
work  and  contemplation  and  contentment.     Paul,  on  the  other 


hand,  is  a  red-hot  enthusiast  who  has  created  a  Christ  crucified 
out  of  his  own  dreams,  and  suddenly  sees  his  whole  life's  work 
threatened  with  disaster,  and  thousands  of  poor  souls  robbed  of 
hope,  if  this  man  whom  he  meets  is  really  Jesus  alive.  For  a 
time  he  tries  to  think  the  lay-brother  an  impostor  or  an  invention 
of  the  devil.  Then,  when  he  can  no  longer  cheat  himself  with 
either  pretense,  and  Jesus,  his  memory  now  quickened,  threatens 
to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  again  to  denounce  and  expose  his  Apostles' 
Resurrection  creed,  Paul  gives  way  to  an  impulse  of  madness  and 
strikes  dead  the  Master  whom  he  has  preached  to  the  world. 

"Such,  in  brief,  is  the  tale  which  one  day  Mr.  Moore  hopes  to 
set  forth  in  the  form  of  a  full-sized  play,  and  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  dramatic  possibilities  in  his  theme,  tho  it  is  one 
which  many  will  regard  as  essentially  unsuitable  for  dramatic 
presentment." 


IS  PEACE   IN   SIGHT    IN   THE   THEO- 
LOGICAL WORLD? 

ONE  OF  THE  noteworthy  features  in  the  present  status 
of  theological  and  religious  discussions  is  the  fact  that 
a  lull  has  set  in  between  the  opposing  forces  of  advanced 
and  conservative  thought  all  along  the  line.  As  compared  with 
five  or  ten  years  ago  and  longer  there  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, peace  in  the  theological  world.  What  does  this  signify? 
Are  the  antagonists  only  resting  on  their  arms,  or  has  a  battle 
been  fought  and  won,  and  if  so,  who  is  the  victor?  These  are 
the  problems  discust  by  the  exceptionally  impartial  and  well- 
informed  Chronik  der  Christlichen  Welt  (Tubingen),  in  an  in- 
forming editorial  from  which  we  glean  the  following  data  in 
substance : 

In  Germany  particularly,  the  usual  headquarters  of  new 
theological  movements,  both  good  and  bad,  but  also  in  other 
countries,  there  has  been  in  recent  years  a  remarkable  cessa- 
tion and  decrease  in  struggle  for  supremacy.  Leaving  aside 
entirely  the  radicalism  of  both  extremes,  the  ultra-orthodox  and 
the  ultra-advanced,  earnest  scientific  research  in  theological  and 
religious  problems  has  in  recent  years  attained  to  a  degree  of 
tolerance  and  even  agreement  that  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years 
ago  would  have  been  deemed  impossible.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  Old-Testament  department,  in  which  for  a  century  the 
battle  has  been  the  fiercest,  there  is  scarcely  any  struggle  at  aU 
except  among  extremists.  Less  than  two  decades  ago,  so  care- 
ful and  cautious  a  critic  as  Prof.  Emil  Kautzsch  was  told  by  a 
leader  of  the  orthodox  clan  that  he  should  have  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  and  then  his  difificiUties  in  Old-Testament  problems  would 
disappear  of  themselves;  and  now  the  positions  of  Kautzsch 
are,  in  substance,  accepted  by  the  average  conservative  too. 
It  is  only  a  dozen  years  since  theological  students  gave  up  the 
study  of  theology  because  they  refused  to  accept  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  were  afraid  for  this  reason 
that  they  could  receive  no  appointments  in  the  State  churches. 
Now  practically  all  ecclesiastics  believe  in  the  Jahvist,  the 
Elohist,  and  the  Priest  Codex,  and  place  the  last  mentioned  in 
post-exilic  times.  Even  such  conservatives  as  P*rofessor 
Sellin,  of  Rostock,  the  most  orthodox  Protestant  faculty  in 
Germany,  and  such  leading  organs  of  the  orthodox  party  as 
Die  Reformation  acknowledge  that  the  leading  results  of  Bib- 
lical criticism  are  reconcilable  with  positive  Christianity. 

The  same  situation  is  found  in  the  New-Testament  and  the 
Systematic  departments.     Thus: 

In  the  series  of  orthodox  pamphlets  issued  to  defend  the  old 
truths  and  known  as  "  Bibhsche  Zeit-  und  Streitfragen,"  there 
are  not  a  few  that  could  have  been  written  word  for  word  by  a 
liberal  theologian.  The  great  majority  of  "positive"  men  no 
longer  claim  the  inerrancy  of  Jesus  in  natural  things;  they  deny 
the  actual  possession  of  the  demoniacs  hy  the  devil;  they  re- 
ject the  personal  principle  of  e^^l,  namely,  the  devil;  accept 
miracles  in  the  natural  world  only  in  the  sense  of  the  mirabile 
and  not  in  the  sense  of  the  miraculum,  and  do  not  dream  of 
accepting  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  or  their  abso- 
lute inerrancy. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  the  positive  scholars,  in  making  these 
concessions,  still  claim  that  they  have  not  sacrificed  any  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  redemption.  But  is  it  not  true  that  many 
of  the  old  orthodox  doctrines  are  now  accepted  only  in  a  Pick- 
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wickian  sense?  e.g.,  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ  was  a  decade  ago 
ab-eady  declared  by  the  conservative  Professor  Kahler,  of 
Halle,  as  not  belonging  to  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  system. 
What  theologian  accepts  the  "descent  into  hell"  in  the  old 
traditional  sense?  And  who  does  not  spirituaUze  the  words 
"ascended  into  heaven  and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father"?  Eschatology,  too,  has  been  materially  modified  in 
the  current  theology  of  the  day.  Every  day  it  is  being  more 
and  more  recognized  that  a  truly  religious  spirit  and  life  are 
compatible  without  the  recognition  of  the  so-called  "Heilstat- 
sachen"  (redemption  facts)  intellectually  and  dogmatically. 
The  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  satisfaction,  chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  the  orthodox  Hofmann,  of  Erlangen,  is  no  longer 
taught  after  the  maimer  of  the  Confession,  and  both  the  material 
and  the  formal  principles  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  of  the  Protestantism  of  succeeding  centuries,  have 
been  modified.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  are  yet  great 
differences  between  the  two  clans  and  classes,  but  the  "impass- 
able gulf,"  of  which  the  older  Delitzsch  wrote,  seems  no  longer 
to  exist. 

That,  however,  these  concessions  on  the  part  of  the  conserva- 
tives do  not  mean  that  the  advanced  men  are  now  in  the  saddle, 
is  proved  by  the  Jatho  case  in  Cologne.  This  eloquent  and 
influential  pastor,  a  pronounced  exponent  of  radical  theology, 
has  by  the  Spruchkollegium  of  Prussia,  the  highest  court  in 
matters  of  faith,  of  which,  rather  remarkably,  Harnack  is  a 
member,  been  deprived  of  his  office,  as  his  teachings  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  confessions  of  the  church.  The  ease  has  shaken 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  from  center  to  circumference. 
— Translations  made  for  The   Literary  Digest. 


PROTESTS   FROM    "THE   RACES" 

How  LONG  ought  Christians  to  continue  singing  the 
great  missionary  hymn,  "From  Greenland's  Icj^ 
Mountain,"  after  hearing  the  native's  protest  against 
the  way  he  is  pictured  therein?  "Some  earnest  Christians," 
says  the  British  Congregationalist  (London),  "have  in  recent 
years  felt  and  exprest  the  injustice  of  the  line  which  describes 
Ceylon  as  a  place  "where  every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man 
is  vile."  Added  to  these  is  the  voice  of  a  Mr.  Gayatilake,  a 
young  native  of  Ceylon,  who  declared  in  the  Universal  Races 
Congress,  just  held  in  London,  that  "everybody  who  knew  any- 
thing about  Ceylon  knew  that  to  be  a  gross  libel."  The  incep- 
tion of  this  Congress  was  mainly  due  to  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  of  New 
York,  and,  says  the  above-quoted  journal: 

"Probably  never  before  has  an  assembly  so  internationally 
representative  gathered  to  discuss  subjects  of  such  vital  interest 
to  the  nations  at  large,  and  tho,  as  at  most  big  conferences, 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  speaking  to  little  practical  effect, 
as  one  noted  the  keenness  of  the  large  audiences  and  listened 
to  the  speeches  from  prominent  representatives  of  various 
nationalities,  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  chief  aim  of 
the  Congress  will  be  secured  and  a  fuller  understanding,  more 
friendly  feelings,  and  heartier  cooperation  will  be  established 
between  the  various  races  of  mankind." 

Another  native  protester  was  Mr.  T.  Tengo  Tabavu,  of 
King  Williamstown,  South  Africa,  who,  as  The  Christian  World 
(London)  reports  him,  urged  the  needs  of  education  as  the  hope 
of  the  Bantu  races.  But  a  further  education  was  needful  for 
its  occidental  educators: 

"He  thought  the  missionaries  had  often  made  the  mistake  of 
approaching  them  with  the  preconceived  notion  that  they  were 
entirely  barbarous,  as  pullers-down  of  every  native  organization 
they  found  in  order  to  rear  Christianity  on  the  ruins.  The  result 
had  been  more  or  less  a  breaking-up  of  Bantu  society,  which 
now  required  earnest  and  hearty  workers  to  reconstruct  it,  even 
from  the  missionary  point  of  view." 

Certain  other  speakers  uttered  views  more  or  less  contrarj'^  to 
long-established  assumptions: 

"Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.,  said  the  modern  conscience 
rejected  as  a  fallacy  the  claim  of  Western  ci\ilization  to  a  monop- 
oly of  the  capacity  of  self-government    based    on    indivisible 


relation  between  European  descent,  Christianity,  and  the  so- 
called  white  color.  On  'The  Influence  of  Missions,'  Dr.  Alfred 
Caldecott,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  King's  College, 
London,  held  that  in  the  propaganda  of  religion  every  one  now- 
agreed  that  it  must  be  by  absolutely  voluntary  effort;  that  by 
churches,  societies,  or  individuals,  but  not  by  governments, 
religions  might  be  proclaimed  all  over  the  world.  Religion  should 
move  forward  as  a  force  on  the  side  of  loyalty  and  civic  duty 
within  the  nations.  Missionary  propaganda  was  a  standing 
witness  for  altruism  in  a  world  which  now,  as  ever,  needed  such 
a  witness;  and  it  was  a  standing  appeal  to  the  singleness  of  the 
spiritual  kingdom. 

' '  Dr.  Caldecott  gave  a  brief  address  by  way  of  supplementing 
his  paper.  He  laid  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  religious  propa- 
ganda can  in  no  wise  now  be  associated  with  force.  Religion, 
he  said,  was  being  more  widely  recognized  as  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment, and  a  matter  where  the  very  depths  of  our  being  were 
concerned,  and  therefore  any  attempt  to  support  religious  propa- 
ganda by  anything  approaching  physical  force  was  rapidly 
receding  into  the  background.  He  asked  that  representatives 
of  the  various  nations  would  use  their  influence  with  their  re- 
spective governments  so  that  the  taking  over  of  new  territory 
would  not  lead  to  the  pressure  of  a  new  religion  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants. 'If  that  principle  had  been  adopted  some  years  ago,' 
said  Dr.  Caldecott,  'it  would  have  greatly  diminished  the  horrors 
of  warfare  and  the  bitterness  between  sections  of  the  human 
race.'" 

Judaism  had  also  an  important  position  on  the  program,  being 
represented  by  several  speakers: 

"  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  flatly  contradicted  the  statement  that  the 
world  owes  nothing  to  the  Jews  except  money;  Dr.  Gaster,  the 
Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  likened  the  influence  of  the 
Jews  in  the  world  to  that  of  radium — "sometimes  irritating, 
sometimes  stimulating,  but  always  vitalizing  and  purifying" — 
while  Dr.  Ignaz  ZoUschan,  of  Vienna,  who  spoke  in  German 
with  great  rapidity,  said  that  the  Jews  had  in  their  long  past 
accumulated  a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  capital  which,  if 
carefully  husbanded,  might  still  be  of  great  advantage,  not  only 
to  their  race,  but  to  mankind.  In  order  to  keep  the  race  pure  and 
flourishing  Dr.  Zollschan  proposed  settlement  on  the  ancient 
soil  of  Palestine,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
He  asked  the  Congress  to  help  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  ideal.  It 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  whole  world  to  preserve  by  all 
possible  means  such  a  highly  developed  race  as  the  Jews.  No 
race  could  really  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  East  and  West  so 
well  as  the  Jews,  who  were  Orientals  accustomed  to  the  life  and 
views  of  the  West." 


STOPPING  THE  PROSELYTING  OF  HEBREWS— In  various 
places  Hebrews  have  protested  against  the  missionary  methods 
of  certain  Christian  bodies  who  have  tried  to  carry  on  work  among 
them.  But  Montreal  has  organized  a  Hebrew  National  Society 
to  "  oppose  missionaries  preaching  Christianity  in  the  streets  of 
those  districts  where  Jews  are  thickly  settled."  The  American 
Israelite  (Philadelphia)  gives  this  account  of  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  organization: 

"  '  We  have  been  the  means  of  stopping  the  street  meetings  of 
the  Christian  missionaries,'  announced  the  president,  who 
stated  that,  tho  the  main  object  of  the  Society  had  been  accom- 
plished, othei  objects  had  also  sprung  up.  He  accused  the 
Christians  of  enticing  the  small  Hebrew  children  to  the  mission 
and  there  working  on  their  appetites  and  their  emotions  with  a 
graduated  program,  alluring  enough  to  gain  the  heart  of  the 
simple  and  impressionable  children. 

"  The  program,  according  to  the  president,  began  with  candies. 
The  next  item  was  presents  of  dolls  and  toys,  after  which  ice 
cream  was  served.  Moving  pictures  were  shown,  popular  songs 
followed  and  these  drifted  naturally  into  hymns.  After  the 
hj'mn  a  sermon.  '  And  in  this  manner,'  said  he,  '  are  the  germs 
of  Christianity  sown  in  the  hearts  of  the  Hebrew  children.'  .  .   . 

"  '  The  less  we  fight  religion  the  further  we  will  get,'  declared 
Mr.  A.  Blumenthal.  '  It  is  well  to  be  broad.  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  missionaries.  I  believe  we  can  bring  up  our  children  and 
make  good  citizens  of  them.  But  the  Christians  are  only 
following  one  injunction  in  which  they  believe,  "  Suffer  the  lit- 
tle children  to  come  unto  me."  '  And  the  speaker  concluded  by 
stating  that  the  only  mistake  made  by  Mr.  Canon  Troop  was 
that  he  broke  the  tenth  commandment  and  coveted  the  Hebrew 
children." 
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The  greatest  of  English  admirals  has 
generally  been  viewed  merely  in  his  adven- 
tures and  triumphs  by  sea.  while  public 
•'uriosity  has  also  tried  to  satisfy  itself  over 
the  Lady  Hamilton  incidents  which  did  so 
much   in   the  eyes  of  contemporary   and 


subsequent  scandalmongers  to  ob.scure  the 
greater  and  more  glorious  features  of  his 
career.  In  the  present  work  a  new  vein  is 
opened.  While  the  classic  work  of  Admiral 
Mahan   and    the   popular   but   misleading 
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Father  of  Lord  Nelson.  Portrait  from  ^L  K. 
Matcham's  "The  Nelsons  of  Burnham  Thor|)(!." 
reviewed  elsewhere. 

work  of  Southey  deal  with  Nelson's  profes- 
sional career,  Mr.  ISIatcham  has  contrib- 
uted a  most  valuable  and  fascinating 
addition  to  Nelsoniana  by  ransacking  piles 
of  old  letters  and  note-books  which  yield 
hitherto  unpublished  information  concern- 


CATHF.ni.NE     SUCKLING     NELSON, 

Mother  of  Lord  Nelson.  Portrait  from  M.  E. 
Matcham's  "The  Nelsons  of  Burnham  Thorpe," 
reviewed  elsewhere. 

ing  the  county  families  of  Norfolk  to  which 
Nelson  belonged.  His  father  was  rector  of 
Burnham  Thorpe,  where  the  great  sailor 
was  born;    his  mother  was  grand-niece  of 


Sir  Robert  Walpole,  while  as  a  midship- 
man he  took  his  first  voyage  with  his 
maternal  uncle,  Captain  Maurice  Suckling. 
What  renders  this  work  interesting  is  the 
mass  of  more  or  less  petty  details  which 
illustrate  the  relations  of  such  families  as 
the  Cokes  and  Walpoles,  and  suggest  in  a 
lively  way  the  social  atmosphere  in  which 
the  victor  of  Trafalgar  was  brought  up. 
The  work  is  beautifully  printed  and  illus- 
trated and  must  be  added  to  any  naval 
librarj'  of  importance. 

O'Brien,  R.  Barry.  John  Bright— A  .Mono- 
graph. 8vo.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $.3 
net. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  author  of  this 
book,  tho  a  Roman  Catholic  rationalist, 
should  write  a  monograph  on  the  English 
Puritan  statesman,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider that  for  many  long  years  John  Bright, 
the  merchant  prince,  peace-maker,  and 
friend  of  humanity,  not  only  identified  him- 
self with  the  Irish  cause,  but  took  an  active 
part  in  advocating  Irish  freedom  from  the 
control  of  the  state  church  and  landlordism. 

The  volume  is  rich  in  quotations  from 
many  of  Bright's  best  speeches.  His 
speeches  always  had  the  quality  of  being 
understood,  and  besides  there  was  a  genuine 
ring  to  them,  for  Bright  was  born  with  a 
keen  sense  of  justice  and  his  sj-mpathies 
were  always  on  the  side  of  the  downtrodden. 
The  chapter  on  our  Civil  War  recalls  the 
stand  that  Bright  took  in  that  great 
struggle.  He  differed  from  the  influential 
and  ruling  class  in  England,  whose  sym- 
pathy was  with  the  secessionists.  To 
John  Bright  the  war  was  a  question  of 
slavery,  and  his  whole  nature  rebelled 
against  this  monstrous  iniquity. 

Some  of  his  personal  traits  and  character- 
istics may  be  briefly  enumerated.  He  was 
a  lover  of  home,  caring  more  for  domestic 
than  for  public  life,  simple  in  his  tastes, 
prompt  in  meeting  his  engagements.  He 
was  particularly  fond  of  children.  Biogra- 
phy and  histor3'  were  among  his  favorite 
studies.  In  the  preparation  of  his  speeches 
he  took  unusual  pains.  Of  course,  his 
crowning  gift  was  oratory.  Great  Britain 
to-day  weU  knows  how  this  gift  was  used 
in  the  interests  of  the  common  people,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  O'Brien  has  done  excellent  service 
in  bringing  together  so  many  admirable 
passages  from  Bright's  speeches.  The  con- 
cluding sentence  sums  up  what  will  be 
tolerably  near  the  estimate  of  those  who 
knew  .something  of  the  labors  of  this  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Society  of  FViends: 
"He  will  live  in  the  memory  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  as  the  greatest  moral  force 
which  appeared  in  English  politics  during 
his  generation."  The  preface  is  written  by 
the  Right  Honorable  Augustine  Birrell, 
M.P. 

Partridge,  (1.  E.,  Ph.D.  The  Nervous  Life. 
Cloth.  12mo,  215  pp.      Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.     SI 

net. 

Another  of  the  small-priced,  practical, 
informatory  books  for  which  this  young 
house  is  winning  a  most  creditable  reputa- 
tion. There  is  an  impression  abroad  that 
nervous  disorders  are  a  sort  of  national 
disease  among  us.  and  Dr.  Partridge  tliinks 
the  impression  well  foimded.  Hence  he 
considers  the  matter  perspectively  rather 
than  with  an  eye  on  particular  CAses  or 
phases.  First  he  studies  the  ."^eat  of  the 
ailment,  and  helps  us  understand  what  the 
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nervous  system  is  and  why  it  can  get  out 
of  order — the  factors  for  the  solution  by 
himself  of  each  man's  problem  if  he  feels 
he  has  one.  Then  follows  a  sensil)le,  mat- 
ter-of-fact, yet  scientific,  plan  for  so  living 
as  to  avoid  nervous  debility  or  the  equally 
irritating  ghost  of  it;  or,  if  you  are  really 
affected,  how  to  restore  a  normal  tension. 
The  author  has  no  nostrum  to  advance  nor 
marvelous  scheme;  he  deprecates  fads, 
systems,  and  rigid  "cures"  of  all  sorts,  and 
only  offers  a  regimen  of  work  and  rest,  of 
self-control  and  cultivation  of  centrifugal 
interests,  with  such  attention  to  general 
health  as  any  physician  would  prescribe. 
Hence  it  is  a  book  for  both  the  well  and 
the  sick,  and  can  not  but  benefit  every 
reader  who  consults  it  seriously.  It  may 
be  particularly  recommended  to  parents  who 
are  anxious  to  know  how  to  deal  with  nerv- 
ous children,  to  save  them  from  overstrain. 

Paterson,  William  Romaine  (Benjamin  Swift). 
The  Oki  Dance  Master.  12mo,  pp.  373.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.25  net. 

Perkins,  James  Breck.  France  in  the  American 
Revolution.  8vo,  pp.  540.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    $2  net. 

Mr.  Perkins'  present  historical  work, 
which  is  published  posthumously,  deals 
with  that  critical  period  in  the  fortunes  of 
our  young  republic  when  the  support  of 
some  European  power  seemed  necessary 
to  the  continuance  of  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. The  author  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  the  Revolution  would  not  have 
been  successful  had  not  France  come  to 
our  aid.  Mr.  Perkins,  after  giving  rec- 
ognition to  the  various  reasons  for  French 
interference  in  our  favor  and  eventual 
alliance  with  us  against  England,  concludes 
that  the  strongest  influence  was  the  weight 
of  public  opinion  iu  France  and  the  popular 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  American  Republic. 

This  view,  it  is  to  be  noted,  is  supported 
by  Ambassador  Jusserand,  who  writes  an 
introduction  to  Mr.  Perkins''  book.  The 
diplomatic  successes  of  Franklin,  the  unique 
services  of  Beaumarchais,  the  veerings  of 
Vergennes  between  prudence  and  sympathy 
before  an  open  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  final  negotiations  for  peace 
at  Paris,  are  explained  fully  and  yet  with- 
out unnecessary  detail.  While  the  motives 
of  the  French  ministry  in  helping  us  may 
have  been  mixed,  our  author  shows  that 
Vergennes  alwaj-s  acted  with  good  faith 
and  with  real  magnanimity  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  much  we  gained  from  the 
contest  and  how  little  France  gained. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapters 
are  those  describing  the  movements  of  the 
French  forces  in  America — first,  the  futile 
assistance  of  D'Estaiug,  and  later  the 
splendid'  cooperation  of  Rochambeau's 
well-equipped  army  and  the  powerful  fleet 
under  De  Grasse,  with  Washington's  own 
forces,  which  culminated  in  the  decisive 
victory  at  Yorktowu.  Mr.  Perkins  has, 
it  seems,  succeeded  in  writing  a  history  with 
true  scholarship  and  sure  judgment,  yet 
avoiding  the  pedanti'y  which  dotes  on  foot- 
notes and  bibliographies,  and  remembering 
what  is  sometimes  forgotten  by  the  man 
of  research— that  accuracy  may  be  re- 
tained without  the  sacrifice  of  human  in- 
terest and  charm  of  style. 

Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders.  The  Revolutions  of 
Civilization.  16mo,  pp.  135.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros. 

Powell,  E.  P.  How  to  Live  in  the  Country. 
Decorated  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  300.  Illustrated. 
Outing  Pub.  Co. 

A  great  many  folks  not  now  in  the  coun- 
try have  no  desire  to  go  there.     Still  more 


could  not  if  they  would,  for  they  have 
neither  money  to  get  started  nor  the  ability 
to  make  a  success  of  rural  life  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  A  third  class  might  do  so, 
but  lack  the  capital.  The  remainder — a 
small  percentage — want  to  go,  and  are  able 
to  do  so,  and  seek  impulse  and  information. 
These  aids  this  book  v/ill  furnish  admirably; 
it  will  also  convince  other  readers  that  they 
ought  not  to  try  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is 
a  capital  book  for  warning  as  weU  as  for 
assistance;  and  delightful  to  dream  over, 
even  if  you  haven't  the  five  or  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  ideal  location,  the  health, 
and  the  willing,  capable  family,  the  enthu- 
siasm and  the  ingenuity  which  must  go 
into  such  a  beautiful  state  of  things  as  Mr. 
Powell  depicts.  Those  who  will  find  it 
really  most  interesting  and  valuable,  how- 
ever, are  the  amateur  farmers  already  "in 
being."  To  them  its  practical  advice  and 
suggestions  will  be  altogether  useful,  and 
its  cheery  philosophy  and  refined  sentiment 
welcome  and  encouraging.  Such  books  as 
these  accomplish  a  far  higher  mission  in 
teaching  "stay  on  the  land,"  than  if  they 
sounded  the  often  delusive  cry,  "back  to 
the  land."         > 

Read,  Melbourne  Stuart.  An  Introductory 
Psychology.  With  Some  Educational  Applica- 
tions.    12mo,  pp.  309.     New  York:   Ginn  &  Co. 

Robinson,  H.  Perry.  Essence  of  Honeymoon. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  311.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     SI. 50. 

Rose,  Laura.  Farm  Dairying.  Decorated  Cloth, 
12mo,pp.  300.  Illustrated.  New  York:  McClurg. 
$1.25  net. 

One  could  hardly  conceive  of  a  more 
thorough,  wise,  and  agreeable  book  than 
this  on  its  subject.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
part  of  the  world  where  dairying  in  all  its 
branches  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection — especially  since  the  advent  of 
Dr.  J.  W.  Robertson  as  a  sort  of  national 
adviser — than  in  central  Ontario,  Canada; 
and  the  writer  of  this  book  is  demonstrator 
and  lecturer  on  dairying  in  the  Provincial 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph.  The  au- 
thority with  which  she  speaks  is  therefore 
assured.  She  considers  first  the  dairy- 
farm  and  its  proper  buildings,  with  a 
thousand  hints  for  improvement,  available 
largely  to  the  man  who  can  not  afford  the 
ideal  quarters.  The  cow  itself — what  the 
standard  should  be,  treatment  in  calving- 
time,  necessities  of  feeding,  with  a  discus- 
sion of  fodder-crops,  silage,  water-supply, 
disposal  of  manure,  etc.,  and  the  anatomy 
of  its  milk-secreting  organs  are  next  con- 
sidered. Then  comes  a  detailed  and  scien- 
tific consideration  of  milking,  handling, 
preserving,  and  marketing  the  milk  after 
the  most  approved  methods;  the  proper 
making  and  handling  of  butter  and  cheese; 
the  utilization  of  by-products  of  the  dairy- 
farm;  and  finally  an  account  of  diseases  to 
which  the  cow  is  liable  and  the  proper 
treatment  both  for  avoidance  and  cure. 
All  this  instruction  is  aided  by  a  great 
number  of  illustrations.  This  is  very 
practical,  easily  understood,  and  brightly 
exprest.  The  money  value  as  well  as  the 
satisfaction  of  kindness  and  care  are  con- 
stantly urged.     For  example: 

"No  rough  noise  should  be  allowed  in 
the  stable.  I  have  known  loud  talking  to 
affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  milk 
from  a  sensitive  cow.  Cows  like  to  be 
kindly  talked  to,  and  singing  has  a  charm 
for  them.  In  Switzerland  dairy-maids  who 
can  sing  sometimes  receive  higher  wages 
than  those  who  are  not  musical.  ...  A 
cow  should  soon  learn  that  her  keeper  is 
her  best  friend — ever  mindful  of  her  com- 


fort. Speak  to  her  in  a  quiet  voice  and 
pet  her.  If  you  are  milking  her  and  she 
steps  on  your  foot  do  not  give  her  a  knock. 
She  did  not  intend  to  be  rude.  She  just 
could  not  see  how  large,  or  just  where, 
your  foot  was.  Learn  to  govern  your 
temper;  it  will  bring  dollars  to  your  pocket- 
book.  ...  If  a  cow  gets  frightened,  nerv- 
ous, or  fretful,  the  nerves  in  the  udder 
become  tense  and  refuse  to  act  on  the 
cell-structure,  and  the  milk  can  not  come, 
for  it  is  not  being  made." 

Royce,  Monroe.  The  Passing  of  the  American. 
Pp.  189.  Now  York:  Thomas  Whittaker,  Inc. 
1911.     $1.20  net. 

The  general  tone  of  this  scathing  criticism 
of  existing  conditions  in  America  is  that 
of  pitiless  condemnation,  and  the  author 
proves  by  statistics,  to  his  own  satisfaction 
at  least,  that  the  native  American  is  being 
distanced  and  outclassed  in  almost  every 
calling.  The  causes  of  our  inefficiency,  as 
Mr.  Royce  sees  them,  are  lack  of  thorough- 
ness; the  tariff  and  immigration — which 
latter  two  things  are  linked  together  for  the 
production  of  the  greatest  curse  this  na- 
tion has  suffered — the  millionaire  and  his 
"trust."  Our  manners,  or  lack  of  them; 
our  inability  to  use  our  own  language,  and 
oiu*  universal  extravagance,  of  all  of  which 
we  are  more  or  less  guilty,  are  then  cited. 
Church,  State,  and  Politics  have  the  mirror 
of  truth  held  before  them  mercilessly. 
Especially  unpalatable  is  the  estimate  the 
author  gives  of  the  worth  and  actual  ability 
of  our  legislators. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Royce  forgets  that  New 
York  City  is  not  typical,  also  that  future 
results  must  justify  or  condemn  present 
conditions,  but,  unfortunately,  he  has  many 
illustrations  to  excuse  his  pessimism.  The 
tribute  paid  to  the  humorist  is  unusual  :-^- 
"We  can't  escape  the  humorist:  he  is  the 
x-ray  that  shows  up  all  our  little  harmless 
weaknesses  as  well  as  our  moral  scars  and 
deformities."  Even  those  who  see  the 
country  through  rosier  glasses  will  be  re- 
paid by  a  thoughtful  perusal  of  this  volume. 

Semple,  Ellen  Churchill.  Influence  of  Geo- 
graphic Environment  on  the  Basis  of  Ratzel's 
System  of  Anthropo-Geography.  8vo,  pp.  683. 
New  York:    Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

Smitli,  Preserved.  The  Life  and  Letters  of 
Martin  Luther.  8vo,  pp.  490.  Boston  and  New 
York:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $3.50  net. 

Most  of  the  lives  of  Luther  represent 
him  as  the  great  theological  iconoclast,  the 
defier  of  popes,  the  dogmatist,  the  student 
who  translated  the  Bible  and  flung  his  ink- 
pot at  the  Devil.  Dogmatic  theology  and 
religious  controversy  are  not  the  vogue  at 
the  present  time  and  there  is  little  tolera- 
tion of  the  man  who  makes  a  creed  or  a 
confession  for  other  people  to  accept  and 
obey.  Luther  was  never  at  his  best  as 
an  ecclesiastic  or  a  controversialist.  The 
breaking  of  monkish  vows,  and  inducing 
a  nun  to  marry  him  are  not  quite  agreeable 
to  the  merest  conventions.  But  measuring 
Luther  as  a  human  being,  a  creature  of 
instincts  and  passions,  there  is  something 
very  inspiring  in  his  chaira.eter.  He  was 
not  a  medieval  saint  or  ascetic,  but  he 
was  a  great  man  and  his  personality  im- 
prest itself  upon  his  generation  and  gave 
sanity,  breadth,  and  simplicity  to  the  relig- 
ious life  of  Germany  and  of  the  world. 
This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  Dr. 
Smith  has  painted  the  portrait  of  Luther. 
He  has  largely  drawn  upon  the  Reformer's 
private  and  personal  correspondence.  In 
his  letters  Luther  reveals  himself  as  he  is — 
a  plain,  earnest,  sensible  man,  with  a  child- 
like religious  faith  and   a   keen   sense  of 
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humor.  No  doubt  common  sense  is  the 
dominating  feature  of  his  mind,  whose 
rugged  strength  sometimes  bordered  on 
coarseness.  Of  his  wife  Katie  he  says  in  a 
letter:  "She  is  the  morning  star  of  Witten- 
berg, "  because  of  her  early  rising.  "I  would 
not  change  Katie  for  France  or  Venice," 
he  writes  again,  "I  am  rich.  CJod  has  given 
me  my  nun  and  three  children;  what  care 
I  if  I  am  in  debt,  Katie  pays  the  bills." 
He  would  chastise  his  wife  on  occasion,  and 
in  another  letter  remarks:  "George  Karg 
has  taken  a  rich  wife  and  sold  his  freedom. 
I  am  luckier,  for  when  Katie  gets  saucy, 
she  gets  nothing  but  a  box  on  the  ear." 
Neither  Pepys  nor  Rousseau  made  so  clean 
a  breast  of  it  as  Luther  has  done,  and  we 
make  these  quotations  because  we  wish  to 
show  the  reader  the  fresh  and  thorough 
method  of  Dr.  Smith's  biography.  Not 
that  he  leaves  untold  the  heroic  work  of 
the  Reformer  and  his  utter  contempt  for 
danger  so  long  as  he  felt  himself  in  the 
right.  The  tale  of  Luther's  theological 
work  has  been  told  frequently,  tho  scarce 
ever  so  learnedly  and  completely  as  in  the 
present  volume.  The  private  life  and 
character  of  the  man,  his  inmost  thoughts, 
his  fault  and  deficiencies,  his  habit  and  his 
home,  have  never  been  laid  bare  as  they  are 
in  this  admirable  biography. 

Stowe,  Charles  Edward,  and  Beecher,  Lyman. 
The  Life  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  Bo.ston  and 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1911. 
$1.50  net. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  time  for 
a  life  of  this  great  woman  to  appear,  than 
this,  the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  her 
birth,  and  no  one  better  qualified  to  write 
such  a  book  than  the  present  authors — 
her  son  and  grandson.  They  have  told 
the  story  of  her  life  simply  and  faithfully. 
Their  own  claim  is  that  this  book  "  is  the 
story  of  a  real  character,  telling,  not  so 
much  what  she  did  as  what  she  was,  and 
how  she  became  what  she  was."  Revela- 
tions of  intimate  characteristics  of  home 
life,  the  portrayal  of  her  childhood,  and  all 
the  home  influences  that  affected  the  de- 
velopment of  her  sweet  but  powerful  per- 
sonality win  the  interest  and  sympathy  of 
the  reader. , 

Life  was  not  all  roses  for  this  serious 
little  woman.  Her  married  life,  tho  per- 
fectly happy,  and  her  seven  children,  tho 
tenderly  adored,  sometimes  presented  to 
her  financial  as  well  as  other  problems. 
Her  great  "sense  of  humor"  was  her  saving 
grace.  The  greatest  event  in  her  life  was, 
of  course,  the  publication  of  "Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  "  (the  result  of  her  love  and  interest 
in  tho  vital  questions  of  the  day),  which 
transformed  her  from  the  "obscure  wife  of 
a  poor  professor"  to  the  most  widely 
discust  woman  in  the  civilized  world. 
From  that  time  she  was  the  intimate  of 
great  personages  at  homo  and  abroad, 
but  nevertheless  faithfully  tender  as  wife 
and  mother.  The  authors  explain  JMrs. 
Stowe's  constant  financial  embarrassment 
as  the  result  of  the  Beecher  nature,  which 
was  ever  "over-generous  and  improvident." 
Tho  necessity  for  composition  often  made 
writing  difficult  and  delayed  inspiration. 
It  is  pleasant  to  read  of  the  constant  ap- 
proval and  help  accorded  Mrs.  Stowe  by 
her  husband,  her  loyalty  to  her  friends,  and 
the  little  episodes  of  her  own  life  that  she 
incorporated  into  her  stories.  In  the  hght 
of  the  present  volume,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe's  books  should  take  ou  a  new  and 
added  interest. 


How  a  Mother 
Brought  Her  Daughter 
To  Disgrace 

She  was  a  careful  mother,  too,  or  believed  she  was: 
of  good  family  and  social  position,  and  the  girl  was 
what  we  call  "a  nice  girl."  Yet,  the  mother  awoke 
one  morning  amazed  to  find  "  her  girl "  in  jail  and  dis- 
graced.   The  girl  was  as  astonished  as  was  the  mother. 

And  the  author  says,  who  tells  the  story:  "Thou- 
sands of  mothers  are  doing  exactly  for  their  girls  what 
this  mother  did,  only  they  don't  know  it."  But  they 
should  know  it,  and  it  will  surprise  many  a  mother 
to  read  how  she  is  doing  it. 

It  is  a  graphic  story,  true  to  life,  forcibly  told,  and 
with  a  ring  in  it  that  strikes  no  uncertain  sound. 

Read  it  in  the  September  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

15  Cents  Everywhere 


How  Can  I  Make  a  Cat 

Stretch  Itself 

On  the  Stage  Every  Night? 

That  is  what  puzzled  David  Belasco.  He  wanted  to  give 
a  domestic  touch  to  a  play:  If  he  could  only  get  a  cat 
to  come  on  the  stage  at  a  particular  point  in  the  play, 
stretch  itself  and  lap  a  saucer  of  milk.  But  how  to  make 
a  cat  stretch  every  night  at  a  given  time  ?  He  puzzled 
over  it  for  days.  Then  an  ingenious  idea  struck  him, 
and  every  night  for  400  nights  he  made  a  cat  stretch. 
It  made  the  success  of  the  play.  Read  how  he  did  it. 
You  never  would  have  thought  it  possible. 

''Little  things  like  that  have  made  my  plays  successful,"  savs  Mr.  Belasco. 
Then  he  tells  of  the  "little  things,"  all  in  an  article,  "Whv  I  Believe  in 
the  Little  Things."    It  is  a  picture  *'behind  the  scenes" — but  it  is  more. 

It  is  in  the  September  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

15  Cents  Everywhere 
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Spare  the  Oil  and 
spoil  the  Car^^ 


p 


E  N  N  I  E  S  saved  on  oil  or 
grease  may  mean  dollars 
spent  in  up-keep  —  not  to 
mention  annoying  delays  or 
the  shortened  life  of  your  car. 

For  motorists  who  recog- 
nize the  economy  of  using  the 
best  oil  we  have  produced 
Polarine. 

It  is  not  a  low-priced  oil. 
But  in  the  long  run  it  will 
prove  sound  economy. 

Polarine  Oil  goes  through 
special  processes  of  distilla- 
tion, pressing  and,  reducing. 
It  is  then  carefully  cleaned 
and  filtered  to  remove  impuri- 
ties and  free  carbon.  This  se- 
cures the  correct  lubricating 
qualities  for  gas  engine  use. 

Polarine  leaves  no  appreci- 
able carbon  deposit. 

Its  consistency  or  "body  " 
is  not  materially  affected  by 
either  high  or  low  tempera- 
tures. It  flows  freely  down 
to  zero. 


The  Polarine  Brand  covers: 

Polarine  Oil  (in  gallon  and  half  gallon 
sealed  cans,  in  barrels  and  half  barrels), 
Polar'ne  Transmission  Luhricanis,  Polarine  Cup 
Crease  and  Polarine  Fibre  Grease. 

These  lubricants  cover  the  needs  of  every 
part  of  the  car. 

Send  to  our  nearest  agency  for  "  Polarine 
Pointers  "  which  includes  hints  on  the  care 
of  motor  cars. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(IncorporatedJ 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

IT  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  a  poet,  it  makes 
all  the  world  so  lively.  I  might  have 
preached  more  sermons  than  Tillotson  did 
and  better,  and  the  world  would  have  been 
fast  asleep;  but  a  volume  of  verse  is  a 
fiddle  that  puts  the  universe  in  motion." 

These  words  are  not  as  true  to-day  as 
they  were  when  William  Cowper  wrote 
them;  yet  even  now  a  volume  like  "The 
Man  and  the  Rose"  (by  Alanson  Tucker 
Schumann;  Richard  G.  Badger,  Publisher) 
will  add  to  the  happiness  of  those  whom 
Arnold  Bennett  calls  "the  passionate  few." 

There  is  no  phrase  in  these  pages  of  Dr. 
Schumann  that  will  move  land  and  sea, 
but  the  poems  touch,  in  a  facile,  blithe  way 
such  a  complexity  of  human  experiences 
that  they  will  win  the  companionship  of 
many  readers. 

Dr.  Schumann  stirs  and  charms  us  by 
his  mastery  over  the  fixt  French  forms,  but 
the  plainly  marked  rhythm  and  the  end- 
stop  lines  that  lend  piquancy  to  ballad, 
rondeau,  and  villanelle,  give  the  sonnets  a 
sing-song  effect  and  a  sleigh-bell  rime 
that  takes  fronl  their  dignity. 

We  reprint  below  a  characteristic  sonnet 
and  rondeau — each,  in  our  opinion,  the 
most  nearly  perfect  of  its  class  in  the 
volume. 

The  Two  Lives 

By  Alanson  Tucker   Schumann 

What  think  you  of  the  larger  life,  my  friend — 
The  Ufe  beyond  the  vague,  brief  life  of  earth, 
Into  whose  homes  we  have  our  second  birth. 

And  toward  whose  mystic  shores  all  mortals  tend? 

Lightly  I  answered:    "With  the  ways  I  wend 
I  am  content ;   it  were  of  little  worth 
To  check  with  cheerless  thoughts  my  present 
mirth — 

Haply  this  known  life  is  life's  ultimate  end." 

Later,  when  day's  last  western  flush  retires. 

When  dews  and  dimnesses  and  dreams  delight, 
And  naught  of  dissonance  the  silence  mars — 
Above  the  region  of  inscrutable  night 
I  see  the  inextinguishable  fires 

Of  hosts  of  incommunicable  stars. 

In  Tudor  Times 

By   Alanson  Tucker   Schumann 

In  Tudor  times,  when  Bess  was  queen, 
Red-liaired  and  wrinkled,  rouged  and  lean, 
She  trifled  with  her  courtiers  gay. 
And,  plotting  precious  lives  away, 
She  strove  her  cruelty  to  screen. 
Such  bards  as  then  have  never  been: 
One  WiUiam  Shakespeare  walked  the  scene! 
Ben  Jonson  held  unchallenged  sway 
In  Tudor  times. 

And  ZVIary  Stuart,  in  death  serene, 
I  wonder  was  her  conscience  clean 

Of  Darnley's  murder! — who  shall  say? 

But,  be  conjectm-e  as  it  may. 

The  ax  was  bloody  kept  and  keen 

In  Tudor  times. 

Lizette  Woodworth  Reese  does  not  com- 
mand a  broad  field,  with  various  themes 
and  moods.  Her  beautiful  detail  work  is 
done  on  a  narrow  ivory  strip,  but  within 
its  limits  her  artistry  can  not  be  matched 
by  the  living  makers  of  verse.  This  month's 
Delineator  prints  "Home  from  the  Fields." 

Home  From  tlie  Fields 

By   Lizette  Woodworth   Reese 
To-morrow  it  is  sure  to  rain; 
The  country-folk  out  in  the  lane 
Home  through  a  half-lit  world  do  go. 
Soft  figures,  each  with  rake  and  hoe. 


Siiporinr  to  Loinonatic 
Hor.<iford's  Acid  I'ho.iphate 

A  teaspoonfwl  added  to  a  srlass  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar,  makes  a  refreshing  driuk. 


The  modern  way  of  decorating 
7^   every  room  of  the  house.     Fade  ~^ 
proof,  stain  proof,  dust  and  dirt  proo' ] 
—  never    cracks    or    tears  —  instantly 
cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth. 


Dull  finished  SANITAS— reproduction  of 
fine  wall-paper 

For  sleeping,  living  and  dining  rooms 
and  the  hallways,  SANITAS  offers 
the  widest  possible  range  of  artistic 
decorative  effects.  The  handsomest, 
most  expensive  papers  and  fabrics  are 
faithfully  reproduced,  even  improving 
on  the  originals. 
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SANITAS  glazed  tile  reproduction 

SANITAS  for  bathrooms,  kitchens  and  pan- 
tries is  glazed  like  tile.  Every  good  tile  design, 
plain  or  fancy,  is  made  in  SANITAS. 
SANITAS  is  printed  in  oil  colors  on  strong 
muslin,  it  costs  no  more  than  good  cartridge 
paper.  It  hasnot  only  set  a  new  standard  of  wall 
covering  service  and  cleanliness,  but  a  superior 
order  of  decorative  beauty  at  moderate  cost. 

Your  dealer  or  decorator  will  show  you 
SANITAS  and  demonstrate  its  wonder- 
ful service  qualities.  Or  write  us  your 
needs  fully*,  describing  the  room  or 
rooms  you  wish  to  decorate,  and  you 
will  rec  Ive  suitable  SANITAS  samples 
and  interior  sketches  free. 

STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  CO. 

320  Broadway,  Dept.  M,  New  York 

STAMPED9N  MERITAS 

The  Guaranteed  Oilcloth 

When  buying  table  oilcloth  ask  for  it  by 
Ih^name  "Meritas."  GUARAN- 
TEED bv  this  trade-mark  stamped  on 


EVEFQf"lM!D  the  back  of  every  yard. 
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New  Sensation 

Photos  Direct 
on  Post  Cards 

NO  NEGATIVES 

Hustlers  and  wide-awake 
nieu— the  photo  post  card 
business  offers  unlimited  op- 
port unities.  Small  investment — 
500%  Profit.  No  experience 
needed.  Be  independent — start 
your  own  business.  Big  money  at 
fairs,    carnivals,     etc.,     witli    the 

Mandel  Combination  No.  3  Camera 

This  Camera  makes  two  style  photos  (size3:i4k  and  2x3) 
direct  on  post  cards— no  negatives.  Acomplete.  "por- 
table photo  gallery."  Camera  weifihs  9  pounds.  Pictures 
made  and  finished  on  the  spot  in  one  minute.  Complete 
Outfit  Only  $2P.  Outfit  includes  everytliing  needed  to 
start  making  money  right  away;  also  200  large  and  100 
small  post  cards.  Send  $6  deposit  with  order,  balance 
0.  0,  1).  Write  today  f..r  Free  Circnlars. 
Chicago  Ferrotype  Co..  Depl.    28,  Congress  &  Laffin  Sts., Qiicago 


ag^ejTotyp^Oj^epI 
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The  little  old  house — out  on  its  line 
The  swaying  clothes  look  palely  fine — 
Lifts  far  and  dark  against  a  sky 
That's  like  a  candle  going  by. 

There  is  one  window  on  the  side 
Which  draws  that  color  like  a  tide 
Into  itself,  and  high  up  seems 
A  veiled  and  lovely  thing  of  dreams. 

A  pool,  somewhere  within  the  grass. 
Is  but  a  bit  of  painted  glass; 
Behind  the  trees,  so  frail  to  view, 
A  touch  could  shatter  it  in  two. 

The  trees  themselves  are  cloudy  all, 
And  backward  stretch  in  a  long  wall. 
That  breaks,  and  shows  them  one  by  one. 
Drifting  into  the  wistful  sun. 

Small,  distant  soimds  that  come  and  pass, 
liun  in  a  tune  along  the  grass; 
A  dog's  bark,  in  the  dim  road  there. 
Puts  something  lonely  in  the  air. 

And  sometimes,  with  a  pufT  of  dust, 
Blows  out  the  east  a  singing  gust. 
And  carries  with  it  as  it  blows 
The  five  pink  petals  of  the  rose. 

Caught  in  that  whirl,  the  flowering  weed 
Leaps  up  a  very  flame  indeed. 
And  rocks  and  rocks,  for  that  it  must, 
A  shaken  yellow  down  the  dust. 

But  the  gust's  done.     The  pathway  shows 
The  silken  tatters  of  the  rose; 
Stlrle.ss  again  snapdragon  bloom, 
A  little  fire  in  a  great  room. 

And  down  the  fading  track  below. 
The  country  lads  and  men  do  go; 
Now  one,  now  two,  and  three  in  sight. 
They  seem  to  walk  In  candlelight. 

Madison  Cawein  puts  nature  up  in  de 
luxe,  vellum  editions,  exquisitely  hand- 
tooled,  and  illuminated.  We  quote  an  ex- 
ample from  The  Outlook. 

The  Wild  Bees'  Inn 

By  Madison   Cvwei.v 

Here's  the  tavern  of  the  bees: 
.  Here  the  butterflies,  that  swing 
Velvet  cloaks,  and  to  the  breezes 
Whisper  soft  conspiracies. 
Pledge  their  lord,  the  Faery  King; 
Here  the  hotspur  liornets  bring 
Fiery  word,  and  drink  away 
Heat  and  hurry  of  the  day. 

Here  the  merchant  bee,  his  gold 
On  his  thigh,  falls  fast  asleep; 
And  the  mailed  beetle  bold, 
Like  an  errant  knight  of  old. 
Feeds  and  slumbers  long  and  deep; 
While  the  friar  crickets  keep 
Creaking  low  a  drinking  song. 
Like  an  Ave,  all  day  long. 

Here  the  baron  bumblebee 
Drowses,  grumbling  in  his  cup, 
While  liis  followers,  lean  of  knee, 
Dragonflics,  sip  swaggeringly. 
And  the  grigs,  his  henchmen,  sup; 
Here  the  gnats  come  whining  up — 
Thieves  that  tap  the  tiny  tuns 
Of  the  honeyed  musk  that  runs. 

Here  the  jeweled  wasp,  that  goes 
On  his  swift  highwayman  way. 
Seeks  a  moment  of  repose. 
Drains  his  cup  of  wine  of  rose. 
Sheathes  his  dagger  for  the  day; 
And  the  moth,  in  downy  gray. 
Like  some  Lady  of  (he  Gloom, 
Slips  into  a  perfumed  room. 

When  the  darkness  comet h  on. 
Round  the  tavern.  gold(>n-green. 
Fireflies  flit  with  torclios  wan. 
Looking  if  the  guests  be  gone, 
Linkboys  of  the  Faery  Queen ; 
Lighting  her  who  rides,  unseen, 
To  her  elfln  sweet-pea  bower, 
Wliere  she  rests  a  scented  hour. 


In  the    past   six   months     the   Hupp -Yeats   has 
shown  that  the  public  was  ready  to  welcome 
a  new  type  of  electric  car. 

With  its  low-hung  body,  its  curve  of  roof  and  ^ope   of 

hood — radical  changes  from  accepted  design — it  pre- 
sents rare  beauty. 

Moreover,  the  new  construction  gives  to  the  user  an  electric  proof 
against  the  common  danger  of  skidding  and  overturning. 

That  buyers  of  electric  cars  were  quick  to  perceive  and  appreciate 
the  advantages  and  the  safety  of  the  Hupp-Yeats  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that,  in  practically  the  half  year  of  its  existence, 
more  than  300  of  these  cars  have  gone  into  owners'  hands. 

Thus  the  Hupp-Yeats  has  earned  a  distinction  which,  we  believe, 
has  come  to  no  other  electric  in  substantially  the  first  six 
months  of  its  production. 

HUPP  CORPORATION,  112  Lycaste  St.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

BRANCHES:— BriFAi.o,  1225  Main  Street;  Chicago,  2615  Michigan  Avenue  ;  Cleve- 
land, 1992  East  13th  Street:  Denver,  1620  Broadway;  Detruit.  Woodward  and 
Warren  Avenues;  Kans.as  City,  34th  and  Broadway;  Los  Angeles,  816  S.  Olive 
Street;  Minneapolis,  1334  Nicollet  Avenue;  Phil.\delphia,  330  N.  Broad  Street. 
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PAYS  FOR 


Accident  Policy 


FIVK  MO.VTIIS  FKICK 

^A  Tile  regular  mcniborsliip  f.-e  now.  iiays  your  du,*s.  .ind 
•r^  carries  your  insurance  without  extra  cost  t.>. 1.111. 1191-.; 
Accident  Insurance  at  Actual  Cost  to  Kuginesn  and 
Pro/essiimnl  Men  Only.  Inter  State  Business  Men's 
Accident  Association,  See  .W.>-s  oi>serT:,torv  BlJg  , 
Dcs  Moiues.  Iowa.    KKXEPT  W.  BROWN.  .'Jec  -Treas. 
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This  Portable 
Fireproof 
Garage 


■s  th.  only  ■hsoliiirly 
flrrproof  portable  pa- 
rar*.  Ma-i.-  oniinly  of 
L-al^anut'l  rt««l.  So 
wood.  As  hand- 
J  vtne  and  suhslan- 
lial  as  masonry  at  one-third  U  *  ni  l.j,if  the  rust.  LasU  a  lil** 
tlmp.  You  can  pvit  up  or  take  down  in  a  few  lionrs  All  parts 
intt'rlock  and  n'">fraiii>'  w.-rk  or  finmdatinn  is  ro<iiiirod.  Every 
inch  a  suhstantial.  frt-pro^-/.  p.-rtaltle  buildiwj.      By  ihe 

DDITnriU  CVCTCM  of  Portnblo  Firrpronf 
riVUUCn    OlOIILin  Con»«triictionwo2l5obuiM 

ideal  rottajes.   hunting'  1  ^lc^•s.    K>at  liouscs.   workshops,   etc* 
Every  rriidou  huiU'.Tnj  is  ffuar<itite*'d. 

GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  Writ«usth,n.meofroar 

auto    and  model    nuniiwr 

for    v\-U.-vl"C  anl    pr..-.-   of  !.;iil:ille  «i?o     raracr       >^  ritP    lodlT. 

METAL  SHELTER  CO..  5-47  W.  WaterSl..Sl.  P*al.  Minn. 
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Lvery  man 
who  puts  on  a  KOT^^^aay^  has 
something  more  than  a  fine  hat.      He 
wears  a  permanent  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
This  is  the  one  hat  that  must  be  to  your  liking. 
The  fit — the  material — the  style — the  wear — all 
must  be  what  you  pay  for.    Your  dealer  guarantees 
it  to  you — we  guarantee  it  to  him.    Do  you  wonder 
at  the  strong  trend  of  public  favor  that  has  given  to 


'^CORRECT  STYLES  FOR  MEN** 


their  wonderful  vogue?  Whether  soft  or  stiff,  the  styles  of  these  hats  are  recognized  every- 
where as  leaders.  There  is  a  von  Gal  made  style  that  suits  your  height,  your  weight,  the 
shape  of  your  face.      Do  you  wear  it  ? 

Prices  $:i.ti  and  <f.5.  At  your  dealer's — or,if  he  cannot  s^ipplij  you ,  write  for  Fall  and  Winter 
Style  Book  It  and  ve  will  .fill  your  order  direct  from  factory  if  you  indicate  style  icanted 
and  give  hat  size,  your  heiylit,  weight  and  toaist  measure.    Add  2jc  to  cover  expressage. 


We  are  Makers  of  the 


Celebrated  $3  Hat 


Offices  and  Salesrooms : 
1178  Broadway,  New  York 
207  Washington  St.,  Boston 


I[awes.ifoi({al 


• N CO RPO RATED 


Factories : 

Danbury,  Connecticut 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada 

Straw  Hat  Factory  : 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Feltoid  Casters  and  Tips" 

GUARANTEE    FLOOR    PROTECTION 

You  can  avoid  making  digs  and  dents  on  your  hardwood 
floors  and  avoid  the  destruction  of  your  expensive  rugs  by 
equipping  your  furniture  writh  "Feltoid"  Casters  and  Tips. 

You  may  move  your  furniture  about  as  freely  as  you  wish 
to  without  injury  to  the  most  highly  polished  surface  if 
equipped  with  Feltoid  Casters  and  Tips. 

"Feltoids  have  the  silken  tread"  and  are  scratch-proof,    mar-proof,    and    noise-proof. 


L   -  'iHii^    ' 


Insist  on  "  Feltoids"  when  buying  new  Furniture.  Your 
dealer  sells  them.  They  are  superior  to  the  ordinary 
iron,    brass,    wood,    leather    or    rubber-caster    wheels. 

BURNS  &  BASSICK  COMPANY         Dept.  C        Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

A  NEW  GATES  STORY 

A  S  a  plunger  his  like  will  probably 
-^^-  never  be  known  again,  and  no  one 
man  ever  did  more  to  make  "  character  " 
for  the  American  millionaire  than  the  late 
John  W.  Gates,  whose  end  in  London  was 
necessarily  such  a  blow  to  the  sporting 
fraternity  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  size  of  his  wagers  was  so  nearly 
colossal,  and  the  risks  he  was  willing  to 
run  so  very  great,  that  "  Bet-you-a- 
Billion  Gates  "  soon  became  a  byword  and 
nickname  even  among  Mr.  Gates's  casual 
friends.  But  Col.  John  Lambert,  who 
knew  Gates  as  thoroughly  as  did  ever 
any  other  man,  now  contradicts  a  multi- 
tude of  misconceptions  and  well-known 
tales  commonly  ascribed  to  his  former 
friend  and  partner.  "  Why,"  said  Mr. 
Lambert  recently  to  a  representative  of 
the  New  York  Sun, 

Most  of  the  stories  that  have  been 
circulated  about  him  are  as  much  without 
foundation  as  the  one  about  his  flinging 
money  from  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris. 
I  was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  and  at  the  time 
the  incident  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  Gates  was  shooting  up  in  Scotland. 

Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  true  stories 
about  Gates,  says  Mr.  Lambert,  for  a 
"  nervier  man  never  breathed  a  breath  of 
air."  And  here  is  one,  he  says,  which 
"  though  a  wee  trifle  tame "  has  seldom 
been  told.     It  was  away  back  in  '91: 

J.  W.,  together  with  Governor  Taimei 
of  Illinois,  Col.  Isaac  EUwood,  John  A. 
Drake,  and  myself,  owned  some  gold  prop- 
erty up  in  Montana.  We  had  never  seen 
the  property,  which  was  alleged  to  be  a 
worldbeater,  and  Gates  suggested  we 
ought  to  go  up  and  take  a  look  at  it.  The 
party  started  about  June  1,  which  was 
really  too  early  to  try  to  enter  a  mountain 
country,  for  the  snow  was  still  melting  and 
the  streams  were  all  swollen.  I  could  not 
join  them. 

They  had  to  travel  150  miles  on  horse- 
back and  cross  all  sorts  of  streams,  which 
seemed  each  to  be  more  swollen  than  the 
last.  Finally,  when  about  fifteen  mUes 
from  the  mine,  they  came  to  one  that 
looked  very  dangerous,  and,  the  others 
refusing  to  try  it,  Gates  plunged  in  with 
his  horse,  and,  tho  the  latter  soon  had  to 
swim,  reached  the  other  side  in  safety. 
The  others  still  hung  back.  Gates  argued 
with  them  from  the  other  bank  and  in- 
sisted that,  having  got  thus  far,  they  ought 
to  go  on,  and  finally  the  others  made  the 
effort.  Two  guides,  with  their  horses, 
were  drowned  in  the  crosssing,  but  the 
others  reached  the  further  side.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  they  reached  a  little  town 
and  his  friends  told  Gates  they  wouldn't 
go  on.    He  pushed  on  to  the  mine. 

His  friends  learned  that  a  prize-fight 
was  to  take  place  the  next  day  between 
two  of  the  local  sports,  so  they  hunted  up 
the  favorite  and  fixt  up  a  deal  with  him. 
They  gave  him  a  description  of  Gates, 
whom   they  told  the  champion  he  must  go 
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and  meet  as  ho  was  coming  back  from  the 
mine  and  challenge  him  to  a  fight.  They 
offered  him  $500  if  he  would  lick  Gates  or 
if  the  latter  should  back  out  after  being 
challenged. 

Well,  the  champion  met  Gates  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  town. 

"Is  your  name  Gates?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I  hear  your'e  somewhat  of  a  fighter." 

"  No,  I  never  fight." 

"  Well,  I'll  challenge  you.  I've  got  to 
lick  a  fellow  to-morrow,  but  after  I've 
finished  with  him,  I'll  take  you  on.  Whom 
did  you  ever  lick?  " 

"  Nobody,"  replied  Gates.  "  My  ex- 
perience has  been  rather  along  the  line  of 
training.  I've  trained  John  L.  Sullivan 
and  Corbett  and  f'itz  and  Jeff.  Jeff  did 
tell  me  I  was  the  only  man  who  could 
knock  him  out.  I  am  not  much  on  fight- 
ing, but  if  you  insist  I'll  meet  you  tO' 
morrow  afternoon." 

Well  the  fellow  sneaked  back  to  town. 
He  didn't  wait  to  take  on  the  match  with 
the  local  fighter,  for  when  the  time  came 
for  the  bout,  he  couldn't  be  found  in  town. 
Of  course,  the  moment  the  fellow  had  put 
his  first  question  Gates  had  grasped  what 
the  joke  was  and  when  he  reached  town 
he  told  his  friends  they  had  tried  to  put 
up  a  fine  joke  on  him,  but  he  guessed  then- 
fighter  wouldn't  materialize  at  the  proper 
time. 


BARBARA  FRIETCHIE'S  FLAG  OF 
MANY  COLORS 

"pAUL  REVERE,  we  were  told  about 
■*-  a  year  ago,  never  took  his  celebrated 
ride  at  all.  And  now  they're  doubting  even 
poor  old  Barbara  Frietchie.  "  Sad  news," 
writes  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "  but 
true,"  and  Henry  Clay  Naill,  who  died  in 
Baltimore  a  day  or  two  ago,  is  the  cause  of 
it  all.  NatU  was  a  stump  speaker  for  the 
Republican  party  in  many  States  and  for 
many  decades.  He  had  seen  every  Presi- 
dent from  John  Quincy  Adams  on,  and 
knew  about  all  the  gossip  going  on  in  every 
State  in  the  union.  But  Maryland  was  his 
particular  stamping-ground,  and  the  little 
town  of  Frederick  had  been  his  home  for 
years.     Indeed: 

He  was  weU  acquainted  with  Dame 
Barbara — had  "  known  her  from  his  in- 
fancy, and  had  sat  on  her  lap  many  a 
time,"  as  he  exprest  it.  The  legend,  as 
immortalized  in  Whittier's  poem,  is  well 
known.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  in- 
cident occurred  just  as  told  in  the  poem, 
but  it  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  hero- 
ine was  a  Mrs.  Quantrell,  a  relative  of  the 
guerrilla  leader.  Those  who  advance  the 
latter  theory  usually  declare  that  the 
soldiers  did  not  pass  within  three  blocks  of 
Barbara's  homo. 

According  to  Mr.  Naill  both  stories  are 
right  and  both  wroug.  He  said  that  while 
Stonewall's  soldiers  were  passing  Barbara's 
house,  several  of  them  entered  her  garden 
and  drew  water  from  the  well  without  ask- 
ing consent  of  the  old  woman,  who  was 
churning  on  the  porch.  Upon  being  acridly' 
ordered  away,  two  of  them  wont  onto  the 
porch  and  pretended  to  be  about  to  slake 
their  thirst  with  Barbara's  buttermilk.  Her 
\^Tath  grew  to  fury,  and,  in  mingled  Eng- 
lish   and    Pennsylvania  Dutch,  she    gave 


30  Horse -Power,  5 -Passenger 
Fore  Door  Touring  Car— $900 

To  fully  understand  the  exceptional  value  of  this 
car  you  have  but  to  compare  it  with  what  the 
entire  market  has  to  offer  for  1912.    Study  the 

specifications  below  carefully.  In  what  other  car  will  you  find 
such  value  at  such  a  price  ?  What  machine  under  $1250  can  you 
line  up  against  this  and  item  for  item  see  so  much  for  so  little 
money?  When  you  stop  to  consider  the  fine,  thorough  construc- 
tion— the  heavy  drop  forgings — the  pressed  steel  frame — the  selec- 
tive transmission  fitted  with  F.  &  S.  annular  bearings  (which  the 
most  expensive  cars  in  the  world  use)— the  30  horse-power  motor,  the  big 
wheel  base — the  fore-door  body  with  door  handles  and  all  levers  inside  the  car, 
you  can  better  realize  what  an  actual  advanced  manufacturing  step  this  new 
car  is.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  ever  expected  so  much  in  an  automobile  for 
such  a  small  price. 

We  urge  upon  any  one  who  feels  at  all  doubtful  about  this  statement  to 
take  the  announcement  of  any  other  standard  maker  and  see  what  he  has 
to  off  er.  Just  make  a  few  straight  comparisons.  Take  any  other  car —compare 
the  wheel  base— the  size  of  the  motor — the  body— the  design— the  finish  -  the 
seating  capacity.     See  if  you  can  purchase  this  car  below  $1250. 

Our  1912  catalogue  is  now  off  the  press.  It  explains  exactly  why  no«>ther 
maker  in  the  business  can  produce  this  car  to  sell  at  this  price  without  losing 
money.     Write  for  catalogue  C28  today. 

SPECIFICATIONS  OF  MODEL  59 


Wheel  base, 106  inches;  motor. 4x4};horBe- 
power,  30  ;  transmission,  selective,  three 
speed  and  reverse,  F.  &  S.  ball  bearings; 
Splitdorf    magneto     and    batteries;     tires 


32  X  3^  inches  (^uick  Detachable:  frame, 
pressed  steel;  finish.  Overland  blae;  equip- 
ment, three  oil  lamps,  two  gas  lamps  and 
generator  ;  tools,  complete  set;  price.  $900. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


^M 
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THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Felix  1'.  Duus  Duplicalor  Co. 


Why  we  siiitl  our  Dans  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  on   10  days'   trial.     First — it 
proves  ou:i  confidence  in  the  machine. 
Second— By  personal  use.  too  can  posi- 
tively tell  whether  it  meets  your  rt'- 
(luircments.     100   copies    from    pi-n 
written   and   50  copies   from  type- 
written orignal.     Complete  Dupli- 
cator with    "Daasco"   OUed   tfjC 
Linen  Bark  nes:ative  roll     -      ^**' 
Daus  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  N*.  Y, 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

I>c.«i;;ii<i  :iiiil   lO.slliiiates  Fiii-iiIsIiimI 

Jno.   Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


^8  BATH  TUB 

CoBt5  little,  no  plorabinf;,  llttlt  water.    N\  ripht 

16  )X'>uQdf.  folde  Into  emftU  roll    Full  Imicib  bathd, 

far  Iwttcr  thm  tin  tube.    Laftj  for  yf»r?.    ^Vrlt• 

for  apcoial  ftfrnts  offer  and  deeerlptloD.  ROBINSON 

PATH  CA1UM:I  CQf  6do  JeffersoD  Are.,  Toledo,  0. 


MONOGRAM  CROSS 

Marks  year  car  as  that 
of  a  physician 

(ill  Pi  TOD  thr  rlirht  oCwaj. 

Itis  being  used  by  nun- 
dredsot  the  leading  phy- 
sicians.   Why  not  you? 

^^lilp  for  partlralsn  sad 
booklet  >o. :!(),  todaj.  now  ! 

HICKOK  MFG.  CO. 

ICo«'hi'>.|or.  \.  1  . 


RUNNING     WATER 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

■\'.    ■   ^  punipcJ  d.iy  and  night  automatically 

1'         ncirby  stream,  pond  or  spring.     Ko 

(\;    :->e  :  no  attention  :  no  repairs.    A 

CnCTCD    HIGH-   Dill   U    low    in 

rUdlCIl    DUTY    nAin   first  cost 

and  hifih  in  cfficienc>-.     No 

'attention  or  expense  to  main. 

tain.    Write  us  for  Fr««  Book 

hflpf::!  .*;■.: cct^ic^ns. 

POWEM  SPECIALTT  COMPANY 
2l<tO  Trinity  Building.    Ns»  Tort 
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Why  inch  along  like  an  old  inchworm  with  that  antiquated  hand  spacing  of  the  type- 
writer carriage  when  you  can  go  right  to  the  spot  with  a  single  touch  on  a  Column 
Selector  key  of  the  model  10 

Remington 

The  Remington  Column  Selector  is  the  great- 
est of  all  recent  typewriter  improvements.  It 
enables  the  operator  instantly  to  place  the 
carriage  where  she  wills,  skipping  as  many 
columns  as  she  wills.  By  eliminating  the 
hand  spacing  of  the  carriage  it  saves  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  labor  according  to 
the  work  to  be 
done. 


And  this  is  only  one 
of  a  score  of  nota- 
ble improvements 
on    the    model    10 

VISIBLE 
Remington 

Remington 

Typewriter 

Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and 
Everywhere 


"HERE  ARE  THE  FIVE  COLUMN  SELECTOR  KEYS' 


i©r 


I©E 


DURING  I9IO.  2.623.4IZ  CHICLETS  WERE  SOLD  EACH  DAY 


© 


REALLY     DELIGHTFUL 


Strong  in  flavor,  but  not  offensive. 
A  delicate  morsel,  refreshing  the  mouth  and  throat 
and   allaying  after-dinner  or   after-smoking 
distress.    The  refinement  of  chewing  gum 
for  people  of  refinement. 
It's   the    peppermint — 
the  true  mint. 


For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

5ff  the  Ounce  and  in  5^,t0<  and  2S«  Packets 
SEN-SEN  CHICLET  COMPANY.-.™o«..t.-  to—.  -.-  — . 


them  her  unflattering  personal  opinion  of 
themselves,  their  armj',  and  government, 
and  the  military  profession  in  general. 
Her  speeches  were  received  with  laughter 
and  mock  applause,  and  the  soldiers  then 
moved  on.  According  to  Mr.  Naill,  there 
was  no  flag  displayed,  and  Barbara's 
sentiments,  exprest  and  unexprest,  were 
rallied  around  the  single  principle  of  "  No 
trespassing." 

Further  down  the  street  was  Mrs.  Quan- 
trell,  a  younger  woman,  with  an  eye  to 
dramatic  effect,  and  a  presumed  confidence 
that  the  consequences  of  a  little  show  of 
patriotism  would  not  be  very  serious.  She 
ran  to  her  front  gate,  waving  a  small  Am- 
erican flag.  The  young  fellows  who  com- 
posed the  army  were  not  grim  fanatics  in 
a  holy  war,  and  the  excited  woman  in  calico, 
waving  her  little  flag  in  defiance  of  the 
marchers,  roused  only  their  sense  of  humor. 
They  saluted  her  derisively,  asked  if  she 
were  prepared  to  accept  their  surrender, 
laughed  and  chaffed  at  her  until  she  got 
tired  and  went  within.  The  general's 
command  was  simply,  "  Pay  no  attention 
to  her." 

These  two  incidents  furnished  the  only 
excitement  of  the  passage  of  the  troops 
through  the  little  village.  The  two  stories 
were  well  understood  at  home,  but  when 
they  traveled  they  got  mixt,  and  grew  in 
such  a  way  as  to  confer  immortality  upon 
the  lady  who  was  angered  at  the  impudent 
lads  who  threatened  to  drink  her  butter- 
milk. As  for  Mrs.  Quantrell,  her  immor- 
tality takes  the  form  of  an  occasional  para- 
graph in  the  "  Answers  to  Correspondents" 
column.  According  to  Mr.  Naill,  she 
undoubtedly  waved  a  flag,  but  it  was  his 
cynical  opinion  that  she  knew  she  was  per- 
fectly safe,  but  wanted  to  be  a  village 
heroine.  That  the  credit  should  go  to  the 
choleric  Barbara  and  that  the  story  should 
be  told  to  all  the  nation,  with  accompani- 
ments of  crashing  bullets  and  dramatic 
commands,  was  a  matter  of  bitter  grie£  to 
the  actual  heroine  of  the  flag  episode.  But 
it  was  a  subject  of  keen  amusement  to  the 
neighbors,  an  amusement  which  Mr.  Naill 
shared  to  the  utmost. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Such  a  Difference. — "  You  say  Garston 
made  a  complete  confession?  What  did 
he  get— five  years?  " 

"  No,  fifty  dollars.  He  confest  to  the 
magazines. " — Puck. 


Easily  Told. — "  How  do  you  know  that 
your  daughter's  music  is  improving?  " 

"  The  neighbors  are  getting  more  friend- 
ly."— Houston  Post. 


Too  Much  Motor. — Wigg — "  Henpeckke 
has  bought  a  motor-boat  and  named  it 
after  his  wife." 

Wagg — "  Can't  manage  it,  eh?  " — Phil- 
adelphia Record. 


Bred  for  the  Bishop. — "  Look  here,  Di- 
nah," said  Binks,  as  he  opened  a  question- 
able egg  at  brealcfast,  "  is  this  the  freshest 
egg  you  can  find  !  " 

"Naw,  suh,"  replied  Dinah.  "  We_'ve 
done  got  a  haff  dozen  laid  diss  mornin', 
suh,  but  de  bishop's  comin'  down  hyar  in 
September,  suh,  and  we's  savin'  all  de 
fresh  aigs  for  him,  suh." — Harper's  Weekly. 
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Out  of  Sorts. — A  contemporary  has  un- 
dertaken to  capture,  kill,  and  count  the 
flies.  Must  be  a  sort  of  fly-paper. — 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Why  the  Farmers  Oppose  Reciprocity. — 
Mrs.  Stewart  baked  bread  in  Mrs.  Ellis' 
oven  Tuesday  forenoon  and  Mrs.  Ellis 
baked  a  kettle  of  beans  in  Mrs.  Stewart's 
oven  Tuesday  evening. — New  London, 
Wis.,  Press. 


"  Bouncing  Dr.  Wiley  " 

'  What  makes  the  Potted  Ham  so  green?  " 

said  P^'iles-on-Parade. 
'  It's  feelin'  fresher  than  it  is,"  the  Color 

Sergeant  said. 
'  What    makes    the    ranks    .so    white,    so 

white?  "    said    Files-on-Parade. 
'  They're  dreadin'  what    they've  got  to 

eat,"  the  Color  Sergeant  said. 
'  For  they're  bounoin'  Doctor  Wiley,  j^ou 

can  hear  the  Microbes  cheer,  '^ 

And  the  Germs  is  all  a-singin',  .'  Wiley's 

goin'  away  from  here, 
And    we're    coming    back    far    stronger 

than  we've  been  for  many  a  year, 
For  they're  bouncin'  Doctor  Wiley  in  the 

mornin'." 

'  What  makes  the  canned  goods  work  so 

'ard?  "  said  Files-on-Parade. 
'  They're    fixin'    for    their    Jubilee,"    the 

Color  Sergeant  said. 
What's  made   that  front-rank  man  fall 

down?  "  said  Files-on-Parade. 
He's    eat    cold-storage    sassidges,"    the 

Color  Sergeant  said. 
They  are  bouncin'   Doctor  Wiley,   and 

those  sassidges  of  old 
Are  swarmin'  from  their  prisons   where 

they've  lingered  in  the  cold. 
And    they've    brought    their    ptomaines 

with  'em  in  a  manner  free  and  bold. 
For  they're  bouncin'  Doctor  Wiley  in  the 

mornin'." 

'E    uster   work    'longside   o'    me,"    said 

Files-on-Parade. 
'E  'elped  me  tackle  many  a  germ!  "  the 

Color  Sergeant  said. 
I've  drunk  'is  beer  a  score  o'  times,"  said 

Filos-on-Parade. 
And  mighty  steerile  stuff  it  was!  "  the 

Color  Sergeant  said. 
They  are  bouncin'  Doctor  Wiley,  they 

are  givin'  him  the  larf; 
They  are  cuttin'  off  'is  wages,  and  'is  red 

official  scarf. 
And  you  and  me  must  analyze  ourselves 

our  'arf  an'  'arf, 
For  they're  bouncin'  Doctor  Wiley  in  the 

mornin'." 

For  what  do  they  be  bouncin'  him?  "  said 

Files-on-Parade. 
'E  put  the  Microbes  on  the  blink,"  the 

Color  Sergeant  said. 
An'  did  the  Microbes  'urt  the  Blink?  " 

said  Files-on-Parade. 
They  put  the  Blink  out  of  a  job,"  the 

Color  Sergeant  said. 
They  are  bouncin'  Doctor  Wiley,  and  the 

germs  are  runnin'  free. 
And    the    INIicrobes    an'    BaciUuses    are 

ehortlin'  with  glee. 
For  they'll  get  their  starvin'  'ooks  once 

more  on  folks  like  you  an'  me. 
After    bouncin'    Doctor    Wiley    in    the 

mornin'."— //arper's   Weekly. 
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GUARANTEED  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 


THE   bathroom  should  be 


beautiful 
as  well  as  sanitary.    A  lavatory  which 
permits  of  decorative  construc- 
tion will   add  greatly  to  the 
appearance  of  the  room. 

Eliminate  all  doubt  as  to 
the  sanitary  excellence  of  '"^ 
your  bathroom  equip- 
ment by  specifying,  nol 
verbally.,  but  in  writing., 
"^tattdavd"  guaranteed 
fixtures,  and  making 
certain  that  they,  and  no 
others,  are  installed. 

Genuine  "Standard*  fixtures  fol- 
the  Home  and  for  Schools, 
Office  Buildings,  Public  Insti- 
tutions, etc.,  are  identified  by 
the  Green  and  Gold  Label  with 
the  exception  of  baths  bearing 
the  Red  and  Black  Label  which, 
while  of  the  first  quality  of  manu- 
facture, have  a  slightly  thinner 
enameling,  and  thus  meet  the 
requirements  of  those  who  de- 
mand "^taudard"  quality  at  less 
expense.  All  ''Staudai'd'  fixtures 
with  care  will  last  a  lifetime. 
And,  no  fixture  is  genu- 
ine unless  it  bears  the 
puarantee  label. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  beautiful  catalog  "  Modem  Bathrooms.' '  It 
will  prove  of  invahiable  assistance  in  the  planning  of  your  bathroom, 
kitchen,  or  laundry  Many  model  rooms  are  illustrated,  costing 
from  $78  to  $600       This  valuable  book  is  sent  for  6  cents  postage. 

5tat?dardcSatiitar^1Dfe.Co.  Dept.35  PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New  York 35  West  31st  St. 

Chicago      ......   415  Ashland  Block 

Philadelphia 1128  Walnut  .St. 

Toronto,  Can 59  Richmond  St.,  E. 

Pittsburgh 106  Sixth  St. 

St.  Louis 100  N.  Fourth  St. 

Nashville 315  Tenth  Ave.,  So. 

New  Orleans    .    .   Baronne  &  .St.  Joseph  Sts. 
Montreal,  Can.  .....  215  Constine  Bldg. 


Boston John  Hancock  Bldg. 

Louisville 319-23  West  Main  St. 

Cleveland 648  Huron  Road,  S.  E. 

London  ....  53  Hoi  bom  Viaduct,  E.  C. 
Houston,  Tex.  .  .  Preston  and  Smith  Sts. 
San  Francisco  .  .  .  Metropolis  Bank  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.  C.  .    .    .     Southern  Building 

Toledo  O Sll-321  Erie  Street 

Fort  Worth,  Texas,  Cor.  Front  and  Jones  St. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


THE  JUMBO  CLIP 

Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Quickly  Removed  Actual 
Lies   Flat 


The  Biggest  Little 
Paper   Clip  Made. 

TIME  SAVER 
WORRY    SAVER 
AN  OFFICE 
ECESSITY 


Sample  box  by  mail,  15  cents  postpaid. 
NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  Largest  Cli))  M.ikers  in  the  World." 


Our  Exclusive  Efforts 

are  devoted  to  broadening  the  men- 
tal areas  of  men  and  women,  and 
bringing  them  to  high  efficiency 
levels  through  use  of  the  most  up-to- 
date  methods  of  Self-Help,  and  at  a 
nominal  expense.  Expert  advice  free. 

Write  us  your  Deficiencies  and  Ambitions. 
Address,  with  stamp,  MAGNUM  BONUM 
(Great  Good)  Assn.,  4l)(io  Lake  \\-.,  Chicago 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Scientific  and  Mtft'ollve  Treatnicnt  of 

CANCER 

without  Rexortlne  to  Suriclcal  Hrocednre 

The  oDly  priv.itc  institution  of  m.ignitutic  in  the  United 
St.ites  lor  the  exclusive  treatment  ol  C.incer  and  other 
m.iliijnant  and  bcnien  new  growths.  Conducted  I'y  a 
physician  ol  standing       Estalilishcd  thirty-two  years. 

Berkthire  Hilli  Sanatoriain,  North  Adams,  MatucliiueHs 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Safeguard  Your 
Investments 

How  to  gain  the  largest  income  return 
from  surplus  funds  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  safety  is  the  problem  that 
confronts  every  investor. 

It  is  a  problem  that  you  cannot  solve 
without  safe,  conservative  guidance. 
The  study  of  security  and  of  equities 
is  a  highly  specialized  science.  The 
bonds  in  which  you  put  your  savings 
should  first  of  all  be  analyzed  by  ex- 
perts who  study  your  interest. 

The  house  of  J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn,  Inc., 
has  come  to  be  looked  upon  by  thou- 
sands of  investors  as  a  safe  counsellor. 
And  this  will  seem  to  be  natural  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  securities 
sold  by  this  house  from  its  beginning 
have  an  unfailing  record  for  the  prompt 
payment  of  both  principal  and  interest. 

You  can  feel  sure  when  you  buy  bonds  offered  by 
J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn,  Inc.,  that  they  have  ample 
equities  and  earning  powers  to  safeguard  your 
funds.  Every  possible  test  is  applied  to  the  bonds 
we  offer  before  we  ask  you  to  invest  in  them. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  become  an  owner  of  bonds 
even  if  your  capital  is  small.  Write  to  Dept.  F 
for  our  latest  circular  giving  brief  description  of 
water  works,  hydro-electric,  traction  and  general 
public  utility  bonds  we  are  now  offering 

To  Yield  from  5%  to  6% 

Our  Municipal  Department  carries  at 
all  times  many  attractive  County,  City 
and  School  Bonds  to  yield  from  3% 
to  4M    per  cent.       Send  for  latest  list. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  Building, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 

KUHN,  FISHER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BOSTON 


The  New  Schwarzlose 

AUTOMATIC  PISTOL 

"  The  Faultless."  8  Shots,  repeating:.  Imitates  no 
other.  New  and  superior  features.  Most  compact, 
lightest,  most  accurate.  Shoots  32  Cal.  Automatic 
Cartridgre,  obtainable  everywhere.  Krupp  Steel  Barrel,  made  by 
A.  W.  Schwarzlose,  whose  Automatic  Arms  are  used  by  European 
armies.     Marvelous  invention  !     Moderate  in  price. 

Ask  dealers  for  it.    Take  no  other.    Send  for 
illustrated  description,  expert  opinions,  etc. 

KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO.    90  Chambers  Street.  New  York 


in  YOUR  RAZOR  SHMP 

K  I  Don't  blame  the  razor  if  it  dulls  quickly.     May- 

■lJ   be  it's  your  fault.     Rub  a  few  drops  of  3-in-One 
****    oil  on  your  razor  strop.     When  leather  is  pliable 
JtL         stroD  as  usua'.     Any  razor  will  cut  easier,  better 
m  and  stay  sharp  longer.     After  using,  draw  blade 

A  between  thumb  and  finger  moistened  with  3-in-One. 
m  This  prevents  rust,  keeps  edge  smooth  ai.d  keen, 

I  always  sharp  and  ready  for  immediate  use.  Don'tscrape 
H  your  face.  Use  3-in-One  on  your  razor  and  shave  right. 
I   FRr  F     ^''i'c    ^^^   libera,    free    sample    and    special 


scientific    circulaU     Try  it  yourself.     3-IN- 
ONE  OIL  COMPANY.      128  New  St..  New  York. 


RAILROAD  DIVIDEND  RECORDS        SHAREHOLDERS  IN  CORPORATIONS 


A  WALL  STREET  house,  prominent 
in  connection  with  the  "odd-lot" 
buying  that  has  been  so  distinctive  a  fea- 
ture of  the  stock  market  for  the  past  year 
or  two,  has  issued  an  interesting  table  show- 
ing dividend  records  for  ' '  practically  all  the 
active  railroad  stocks  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,"  these  dividends 
coming  down  to  January,  1911.  From  this 
hst  the  following  important  roads,  with 
their  dividend  records,  are  selected: 


Description 


During  the  present  summer  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  been  obtaining,  from 
railway  and  industrial  corporations,  state- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  their  sharehold- 
ers in  1901,  1906,  and  1911  respectively. 
The  results  have  surprized  many  readers, 
showing  as  they  do  enormous  increases, 
indicative  of  a  wide  distribution  of  stocks. 
By  the  middle  of  August  the  corporations 
making  reply  to  the  inquirj'  had  numbered 
233.     The  total  shareholders  of  these  cor- 


Dividends 
Paid  Con- 
secutively 


Present 

Rate 

Maintained 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 10 

Atlantic  Coast 10 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 11 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 2 

Canadian  Pacific 15 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey 22 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 12 

Chicago  &  Alton 10 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 19 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 33 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 14 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 1 

Colorado  Southern,  com 3 

Colorado  Southern,  1st.  pfd 4 

Colorado  Southern,  2nd  pfd 5 

Delaware  &  Hudson 30 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 31 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  pfd 15 

Great  Northern,  pfd 21 

lUinoLs  Central 48 

Lehigh  Valley 7 

Louisville  &  Nashville 12 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  St.  Marie 8 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  pfd 5 

New  York  Central 41 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  1st  pfd 11 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 38 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 6 

Norfolk  &  Western,  com 10 

Northern  Pacific 12 

Pennsylvania' 55 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  com 10 

Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  pfd 12 

Reading,  com 6 

Reading,  1st  pfd 11 

Reading,  2nd  pfd 8 

Southern  Pacific 5 

Union  Pacific,  com 11 


yrs. 


6 

6  % 
6  % 
5  %■ 
9i% 
12  %• 


%— 


B    9i%— 


yr. 

yrs. 


C 

K 

D 


%- 
%- 
%- 
%- 
%- 
%- 
%- 
%- 
%- 
9  %- 
20  %- 


C     4  %— 


%- 
%- 
%- 
%- 
%- 
%- 
%- 


J     6  %— 
7i%- 
8  %- 
2  %- 

5  %- 
7  %- 

6  %- 
6i%- 
6i%- 
6  %- 


E    7  %— 


%- 


6  %- 
10 


lyr. 
1  •• 

4  yrs. 
lyr. 

1  " 

2  yrs. 
lyr. 
4  yrs. 
9  " 

9  " 
6  " 

1  yr. 

3  yrs. 

•  4  " 

■  5   " 

■  4    " 
lyr. 

10  yrs 

12   " 

6  " 

■  4   " 

4  " 
1  yr. 

5  yrs. 
lyr. 
1   " 

■15  yrs. 

■  5  " 

•  1  yr. 

6  yrs. 
3  " 
1  yr. 
1   " 
1   " 

8  yrs. 

7  " 

3  " 

4  " 


Average 

Previous 

Period 

4 . 5% —  9  yrs. 
7.6%—  9  " 
4.0%—  7  " 
3.0%—  1  yr. 
5.3%— 14  yrs. 
6.5%— 20  " 
1.2%— 11  " 
3.7%—  6  " 
4  2%,— 10  " 
5.8%— 24  " 
4.2%—  8     " 


6.3%— 26  yrs. 

15.2%— 30  " 

2.9%—  5  " 

5.4%—  9  " 

7.0% — 42  " 

3.0%—  3  " 

5.2%— 11  " 

4.3%—  7  " 

5.9%-^0    " 
5.0%— 10     " 
10.0%— 23     " 
4.5%—  lyr. 
3.5%—  9  yrs. 
4.9%—  6    " 
6.4%— 52     " 
3.2%—  9     " 
4.3%— 11     " 
3.9%—  5    " 
3.3%—  3     " 
1.5%—  1    yr. 
3 . 9% —  2  yrs. 
4.6%—  7    " 


Cur  readers  are 


B — To  date  in  1910,  now  on  10%  basis.  C — Dividend  now  passed.  K — In  1907,  li%  extra  was  paid.  In 
1906  also  each  share  of  Great  Northern  Ry.  stock  received  one  share  Great  Northern  Iron  Ore  Ctf.  D — 
Now  on  10%  basis.     E — In  1908  also  $11.26  extra.     J — Now  on  5%  basis. 

Of  interest  to  investors  will  be  the  following  list  of  prices  for  a  series  of  years  of  well- 
known  preferred  and  common  railroad  stocks  that  pay  dividends.  It  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  Investments  Department  of  "  The  Bankers'  Magazine." 

Lowest  Highest  Lowest 

Highest         Since  Since  Since 

Preferred                        Ever           Jan.  1,  1907  1907 

1900  Panic  Panic 

Un.  Pac,  pref 118i  70}  118i  79i 

Read.,  1st  pref 97  49  96  78 

Read.,  2nd  pref 117i  23f  mi  76 

N.  Y.,  C.  &  St.  L.,  1st  pref..  .  124}  85  109J  85 

Nor.  &  We.st.,  pref 93f  67                 92}  74 

Colo.  &  South.  1st  pref 86  36                 86  50? 

Chic,  Mil.  &  St.  P.,  pref 218  130  181  138 

A.,  T.  &  Santa  Fe,  pref 108  58i               83f  106J 

M.,  K.  &  T.,  pref 78i  25f               78}  46 

G.  North 348  107}  157|  113J 

Common' 

Louis.  &  Nash 162}  68i  162}  87i 

North.  Pac 700  451  159}  111} 

Penn     170  103}  151}  108J 

Read  173i  15  173f  92} 

Un.  Pac 219  441  219  110} 

A.,T.  &S.  F6 1251  181  125?  66 

Ch.,  Mil.  &  St.  P 199f  93}  165}  113| 

South.  Pac 139}  29  138}  66} 

Norf.  &West 109i  22|  110}  58 

B.  &0 125}  55}  122}  76} 

Chesa.  &  0 92  23}  92  25} 

N.  Y.  C 174}  89  147i  90} 

asked  to  mention  Thii:  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Highest 

Lowest 

Present 

This 

This 

Divi- 

Year 

Year 

dend 

96 

901- 

4 

92 

88 

4 

101 

94 

4 

lOlf 

101} 

5 

90} 

851 

5 

82 

74} 

.4 

155} 

147 

7 

105} 

1001 

5 

69 

63} 

4 

140 

122 

7 

156} 

142} 

7 

137} 

116 

7 

130} 

120} 

6 

16U 

149} 

6 

192? 

169} 

19 

1161 

100} 

6 

133} 

117 

7 

126J 

1131 

6 

110} 

100} 

5 

109i 

102 

6 

861 

77 

5 

115} 

104i 

5 
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porations,  in  1911,  was  reported  as  858,724, 
which  fibres,  compared  with  the  number 
for  190G,  showed  an  increase  of  about  75 
per  cent.,  and  as  compared  with  1901,  an 
increase  of  175  per  cent.  In  almost  every 
instance  a  corporation  reported  a  very 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  its  share- 
holders. 

Many  persons  believe  that  these  in- 
creases will  in  future  continue,  some;  going 
so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  next  ten  years 
will  show  an  increase  relatively  as  great 
as  was  shown  in  the  past  ten  years.  George 
W.  Perkins  is  quoted  as  saying  he  saw  no 
reason  why,  in  the  next  ten  years,  the 
Steel  Corporation  should  not  have  200,000 
individual  shareholders.  At  the  present 
time,  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration's stockholders  are  women.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  amount  of  stock 
in  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  held  by 
women,  trustees  of  estates,  and  charitable 
or  educational  institutions,  represents  30 
per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Much  comment  has  been  made  on  the 
bearing  which  this  shifting  and  distribution 
of  ownership  promises  to  have  on  the 
future  attitude  of  the  public  toward  cor- 
porations. The  corporations,  if  not  now 
actually  owned  by  the  investing  public, 
promise  within  a  few  years  to  pass  virtually 
into  public  hands,  and  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  individuals  who  have  been  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  owners.  That  this  result 
has  in  part  been  achieved  already,  and 
eventually  will  be  achieved  as  a  fact,  seems 
beyond  question.  The  important  point, 
however,  as  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  says,  is,  not  the  existence  of 
such  control  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but 
the  frequency  with  which  that  control  is, 
or  is  likely  to  be,  exercised  by  the^  public. 
The  writer  comments  as  follows: 

"During  the  Alton  investigation,  which 
began  at  the  close  of  1906,  E.  H.  Harriman 
and  other  witnesses  admitted  that  to  secure 
absolute  control  of  a  railroad,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  own  or  concentrate  only  20  per  cent, 
of  the  stock.  A  large  increase  has  taken 
place  since  1900  in  the  number  of  share- 
holders; but,  under  existing  conditions, 
that  increase  only  makes  more  secure  the 
control  enjoyed  by  concentration  of  a  rel- 
atively small  percentage  of  stock.  For 
example,  the  1906  annual  election  of  Union 
Pacific  directors  consisted  of  counting  a 
dress-suit  case  full  of  proxies  in  a  little  back 
office  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  station.  De- 
spite the  increase  that  has  since  taken  place 
in  the  number  of  shareholders,  this  year 
practically  the  same  directors  will  be  elect- 
ed by  pressing  into  service  the  same  dress- 
suit  case  and  the  same  deserted  Salt  Lake 
City  back  office. 

"There  are  two  reasons  why  an  annual 
meeting  of  stockholders  in  England  is  a 
very  different  affair  from  a  similar  meeting 
in  this  country.  In  England  a  shareholder 
does  not  have  to  travel  a  couple  of  thousand 
miles  or  more  to  attend  an  annual  meeting; 
and  then,  unlike  an  American,  the  average 
English  shareholder  does  not  sell  out  on  a 
ten-point  rise;  he  buys  his  stock  for  a  long 
pull,  and  then  religiously  attends  each  an- 
nual meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
leading  questions  about  his  investment. 
Unless  prest,  a  majority  of  Americans  do 
not  even  take  the  trouble  to  sign  proxies." 

It  was  immediately  after  the  publication 
of  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  figures  that  the 
August  decline  in  prices  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change set  in  and  in  some  quarters  the 
distribution  of  stocks  in  small  lots  was  put 
forth  at  that  time  as  a  bear  argument. 
Securities  having  so  largely  passed  into  the 
hands  of  small  holders,  or  "  ultimate  con- 
sumers," it  was  held  that  there  would  be 


$1,600,000 

BLAGKWELL  LUMBER  GO. 

Of  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 
FIRST  MORTGAGE    Q%    SERIAL  GOLD  BONDS 

Dated  July  1,1911.  Maturing  in  equal  semi-annual  instalmentsof  $8o.oo<^from  Januar>  i.  1912, 
to  July  I,  1921.  Redeemable  on  interest  dates  at  105  and  interest.  Coupon  IJonds  of  f  i.ooo  and 
$500  each,  with  Privilege  of  Registration  as  to  Principal.  First  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
Chicago,  Trustee. 

These  bonds,  which  are  issued  for  the  refunding  of  the  Company's  floating  indebtedness  and 
for  the  purchase  of  additional  timber,  are  secured  by  a  closed  First  Mortgage  upon  more  than 
1,100,000,000  feet  of  merchantable  standing  timber  together  with  railroad,  complete  logging 
equipment  and  a  thoroughly  modern  mill  having  a  capacity  of  over  80,000,000  feet  of  finished  lumber 
per  annum. 

We  recommend  these  bonds  on  account  of  the  following  facts  : 

ist.    The  Company's  assets  are  conservatively  valued  at  nearly  four  tim«»  the  amount 

of  the  bond  issue. 
2nd.  The  stockholders  have  an  actual  investment  of   over  $4,000,000 

behind  the  bonds. 
3rd.    Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  Company's  timber  holdings  is  Idaho  White  Pine,  the  most 

profitable  class  of  timber  in  relation  to  its  stumpage  value  known  in  this  country. 
4th.     Based  upon  present  operations  and  contracts  the  Company's  net  earnings  will  show 

a  large  surplus  over  principal  and  interest  requirements. 
5th.    The  mortgage  provides  for  a  sinking  fund  sufficient  to  retire  this  bond  issue  from 

the  exhaustion  of  less  than  one-half  of  the  Company's  timber. 

6th.    The  principal  stockholders  ot  the  Company  are  men  of  large  personal  resources  and 
the  management  is  thoroughly  experienced  and  competent. 

Having'sold  over  Sl.300,000  of  these  bonds  to  the  most  conservative  class  of  private  investors  and 
institutions  we  offer  the  balance  in  a  fairly  wide  range  of  maturities  at  par  and  accrued  interest,  to 
net  6  per  cent. 

Full  Particulars  in  Circulju*  No.  734R. 

Peabod^Hou^teling  &Co. 


(Established  1865) 


105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 
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Strong  Combination 

If  you  have  surplus  funds  available  for 
investment,  the  wise  and  conservative  thing 
to  do  is  to  purchase  sound  investment  bonds 
yielding  a  satisfactory  rate  of  income  and 
backed  up  by  good  security.  Bonds  repre- 
sent simply  a  mortgage  divided  into  several 
parts  ;  the  units  being  usually  $1,000;  some- 
times $500 ;  and  in  a  few  cases,  |100. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  recommend  to  you 
bonds  which,  in  our  judgment,  combine  : 

Safety  as  to  Principal 

Reasonably  broad   Market 

A    Return    Approximating   5% 

When  you  invest  your  money  In  a  well 
divei-sifled  list  of  bonds  combining  these 
features,  you  may  feel  assured  that  you 
are  adhering  to  the  principles  uaderlying 
judicious  Investment. 

Write    for    Bond    Circular    No.  463, 

"  Investment  Securities  " 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place         New  York 

Albany         Boston        Chicago 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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We  Recommend  for  Investment 
W  estinghouse 

Llectric  0^  Manufacturing  Lo. 
Convertible  5%  Bonds. 

Cash  and  Working   Capital,   $30,311,000. 
Sinking  fund  &  Deb.  Bonds,  $22,607,000. 

Earnings,   Fear   times  all  interest  charges. 

Sinking  Fund,  per  year,         -       $500,000. 
Sorplns  \2yo    on   pref.    and   com.   stocks. 


Circular  on  application 


LADD  &  WOOD 

Members  New  York   Stock  Exchange 
7  WALL  STREET       NEW  YORK 


IN  THE  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 

Good  Bonds  and    Mortgages   bear 

6, 7  and,  occasionally,  8  PcF  Ceiit 

[■  INTEREST  "1 

We  invite  inciuiries  from  those  ilcsirin£Tthe    I 
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The  New  Inheritance  Tax  Law 
Of  New  York  State 

Non-residents  may  now  carry  bank 
balances  or  deposit  their  securities  in  New 
York  City,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  Inheritance  Tax. 
The  new  law,  nouJ  in  force,  provides  that 
intangible  properly,  defined  by  the  law  as 
"  incorporeal  properly,  including  money, 
deposits  in  bank,  shares  of  stock,  bonds, 
notes,  credits,  evidences  of  an  interest  in 
property,  and  evidences  of  debt,"  held  in 
New  York  by  bona  fide  non-resident 
decedents,  is  not  taxable  in  that  state. 

This  Company  has  complete  facilities 
for  handling  active  and  reserve  accounts 
and  for  the  safe  keeping  of  securities, 
and  cordially  invites  such  business. 

We  have  prepared   a  booklet  containing 
the  text  of  the  new  Inheritance  Tax  Law, 
together  with  explanatory  notes,  which  we 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  upon  request. 
Ask  for  our  Booklet-N344 
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COMPANY.  Jersey  City,  N.J. 
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less  incentive  in  Wall  Street  to  support 
such  stocks,  not  to  say  to  bull  them.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  small  investor 
has  kept  on  buying,  in  August,  so  that  the 
odd-lot  business  of  commission  houses  be- 
came the  most  notable  feature  of  the  buy- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  August  decline  first 
set  in,  the  small  investor  resumed  his  buy- 
ing; indeed,  for  a  considerable  period  the 
small  investor  has  been  following  prices 
closely  as  they  went  down.  The  lower 
they  went  the  more  he  bought.  Hence, 
with  every  decline  in  prices,  there  have 
come  to  exist  fewer  stocks  in  WaU  Street, 
and  more  owners  of  shares. 

LISTS    OF    POSSIBLE    VICTIMS    FOR 
PROMOTERS'    USE 

Promoters  who  prey  on  the  ambitions 
of  men  and  women  aspiring  to  "  get  rich 
quick"  have  found  a  new  way  to  exploit 
their  schemes  through  what  is  called  "  the 
wording  of  a  peculiar  statute  in  force  in 
New  York  State."  Under  this  statute, 
any  stockholder  in  a  corporation,  no 
matter  how  small  his  holdings,  may  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  corporation's  list  of  stock- 
holders by  merely,  asking  for  it,  his  only 
expense  being  for  the  clerical  hire  necessary 
in  copying  the  names.  The  Financial 
World  says  that  copying  these  lists  and 
selling  them  to  brokers  and  others  "  has 
now  become  quite  a  business  in  the  finan- 
cial district."  Lists  of  stockholders'  names 
are  obtained  by  regular  dealers — that  is, 
by  men  who  obtain  lists  from  the  cor- 
porations and  then  sell  them  to  promoters. 
These  dealers  buy  one  share  of  stock  in 
a  corporation,  and  so  obtain  the  privilege 
of  having  lists  copied  for  them. 

It  is  believed  that  dealers  in  this  way 
have  secured  lists  of  stockholders  in  most 
of  the  corporations  that  are  centered  in 
New  York.  They  have  found  it  a  very 
Inexpensive  way  of  securing  information 
that  is  salable  at  good  prices.  Invest- 
ment in  a  single  share  of  stock  represents 
no  hazardous  outlay,  since  the  stock  can 
readily  be  sold.  Such  business  is  believed 
to  have  become  very  profitable.  Many 
persons  have  gone  into  it.  Seldom,  if 
everj  are  distinctions  made  by  them  as  to 
whom  these  lists  shall  be  sold  to.  "  Fake  " 
security  dealers  are  as  "  welcome  as  legiti- 
mate dealers,"  the  only  exception  being 
that  fakers  are  charged  more  than  legiti- 
mate brokers — sometimes  as  high  as 
$100  for  a  single  list.  When  buyers  pro- 
test at  the  price,  they  are  known  to  have 
been  told  frankly  that  what  they  get  in 
return  for  use  of  lists  is  all  "  velvet  "  to 
them.  The  writer  predicts  that  stock- 
holders in  corporations  will  soon  be  flooded 
with  all  sorts  of  offers.  The  law  which 
makes  this  abuse  possible  was  intended 
for  better  purposes.  That  something 
ought  to  be  done  to  correct  the  abuse  is 
obvious.  That  something  can  be  is  an- 
other matter. 

SMALL  ECONOMIES  THAT  MEAN 
MUCH 

There  are  increasing  signs  of  new  econo- 
mies in  railway  management.  These  in 
part  have  been  brought  about  through  the 
inability  of  the  roads  to  secure  permission 
for  an  increase  of  rates,  and  in  part  by  the 
demands  of  labor.  It  seems  not  unlikely 
that  within  a  very  few  years  railways  will 
be  managed  with  much  more  scientific 
economy  than  heretofore.  A  suggestion  of 
the  work  being  done  comes  from  the  Pere 
Marquette  road  which  recently  printed,  in 
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a  small  monthly  magazine,  issued  for  its 
employ<H>s,  a  list  of  apparently  Iriflinf^ 
expenditures  which,  in  the  mass,  are  of 
much  importance  to  a  railroad.  It  was 
pointcui  out  that  to  replace  a  broken 
lantern  the  company,  in  order  to  secure  the 
mon(^y  for  it,  must  at  current  rat(!s  haul 
one  ton  of  freight  100  miles.  To  replace 
a  white  lantern  globe,  it  must  haul  a  ton 
20  miles.  To  secure  the  money  with  which 
to  buy  a  gallon  of  engine  oil,  it  must  haul  a 
ton  50  miles.  To  purchase  a  lead  pencil,  it 
must  haul  a  ton  2  miles,  and  to  purchase 
a  2-cent  postage  stamp  it  must  haul  a  ton 
3}4  miles.  These  an;  only  a  few  object- 
lessons  set  forth.  Klsewhere  in  the  same 
magazine  (>mployees  are  shown  th(^  cost  of 
damages  to  freight  due  to  careless  handling; 
and  how,  in  making  up  trains  carelessly, 
cars  may  be  delayed,  so  that  a  charge  per 
hour  will  be  made  against  them,  and  hence 
will  result  waste  in  labor  and  fuel.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  general  that  every  unit  of 
leak  or  damage  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
road  while  every  unit  of  leak  or  damage 
that  is  prevented  will  help  the  road  and 
ultimately  help  the  employees  also. 

FINANCIAL  PUBLICITY 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  most 
familiar  form  of  financial  advertising  in 
the  popular  periodicals  came  from  houses 
other  than  conservative  and  safe.  A  large 
part  of  such  advertising  made  direct  appeal 
to  the  get-rieh-quick  public.  H.  D.  Rob- 
bins,  the  advertising  manager  for  a  large 
Wall  Street  house,  in  an  address  in  Boston, 
early  in  August,  dwelt  upon  the  change  in 
these  matters  that  has  been  brought  about 
within  a  few  years.  Six  y<^ars  ago  scarcely 
any  investment  banker  ever  used  a  maga- 
zine as  a  place  in  which  to  make  his  an- 
nouncements. The  financial  advertising 
as  it  appear(>d  in  magazines  was,  to  the 
extent  of  90  per  cent.,  "widely  speculative," 
a  large  part  contained  "the  element  of 
fraud."  Since  then  magazines  have  sub- 
jected themselves  to  what  Mr.  Robbins 
calls  "a  general  house-cleaning" — that  is, 
they  have  refused  to  accept  financial  ad- 
vertising of  the  highly  speculative  kinds. 
The  result  has  been  that  conservative 
houses  now  advertise  in  magazines.  So 
much  is  this  true  that  Mr.  Robbins  knows 
of  one  magazine  which,  in  a  single  year, 
refused  some  $60,000  worth  of  advertising 
of  the  speculative  kind  it  formerly  would 
have  accepted,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
its  total  receipts  have  been  as  good  as 
before.  He  has  consulted  the  pages  of 
two  popular  magazines  for  a  single  month 
in  the  present  year,  and  found  that  in  one 
of  them  were  1334  pages  of  financial  ad- 
vertising, and  in  another  14  pages.  He 
added : 

"At  the  present  time  the  magazine-read- 
ing i)ublic  has  developed  a  healthy  and 
growing  appetite  for  investment  securities. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  consecutive  ad- 
vertising of  the  bankers,  in  part  to  th(>ir 
educational  copy,  and  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  editorial  work  of  the  magazines 
themselves.  The  entire  investment  bank- 
ing field  has  been  b(>nefited  because  a  new 
class  of  buyers  has  been  created. 

"The  bond  houses  have  siiown  the  great- 
est progress  in  financial  advertising.  With 
the  advent  of  this  class  of  advertising  into 
the  magazines,  informative,  educational 
mvestment  advertising  was  placed  on  a 
definite  basis.  In  due  time  1  expect  to  see 
financial  advertising  on(>  of  the  largest 
classifications  in  the  magazines." 
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CESTUI     , 

<S,  CHILDREN  /aiSI««^> 

Help  Your  Baby 
Fight  the  Summer  Heat 

It  isn't  the  heat,  it  is  the  food  that  kills  our 
babies  in  the  summer  time — and  alas,  more  of 
them  die  in  these  three  summer  months  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  year  together.  Yet  it  is  all 
so  unnecessary.  With  the  help  of  Nestle's 
Food  the  summer  can  be  so  comfortable  for 
the  baby  and  you  will  be  free  from  anxiety. 

In  the  long  sultry  nights,  you  do  not  need 
to  bear  the  trials  of  souring  milk,  the  baby  weary  and 
cross,  yourself  exhausted.  If  the  baby  has  the  right 
food,  it  will  not  mind  the  heat.  Try  Nestle's  for  a 
while,  and  you  will  see  the  little  body  plump  out;  and 
bathed,  freshly  clothed,  aired,  sunnea  and  properly 
fed,  that  little  one  of  yours  will  sleep  smilingly  in  its 
little  bed. 

For  Nestle's  exactly  suits  the  little  baby  stomach ; 
Nestle's  will  not  spoil  in  the  heat  and  Nestle's  con- 
tains no  germs. 

More   babies   die    of    suntmer    diarrhea 

than  any  other  complaint,  because  in  the  heat  of  the 
year  cow's  milk  has  even  more  than  the  usual  num- 
ber of  germs,  and  the  child's  powers  of  resistance  are 
greatly  lessened  in  hot  weather.  Your  baby  cannot 
digest  the  curds  in  cow's  milk,  and  your  baby  needs 
more  sugar  than  it  gets  in  cow's  milk. 

All  this    Is   overconte    in   Nettle's    Food. 

Nestle's  is  the  best  cow's  milk,  from  our  own  sanitary 
dairies,  purified  and  modified  until  it  is  the  nearest 
thing  there  is  to  mother's  milk.  That  is  why  it  suits 
the  baby's  stomach  so  well;  a  baby's  stomach  was 
made  to  digest  its  mother's  milk,  and  any  substitute 
for  that  mother's  milk  must  be  so  like  it  that  the  baby 
won't  notice  the  difference. 

For  three  generations  its  use  has  constantly  increased  all 
over  the  civilized  world.  This  should  give  you  confidence;  so 
if  your  baby  is  not  thriving  as  it  should,  send  for  the  Sample. 
It  will  give  him  the  right  start. 

"  Infant  Feeding  and  Hygriene"  is  a  72-page  book  of  every- 
day help.  Several  million  mothers  now  have  it,  and  yours 
will  come  with  the  sample. 

HENRI  NESTLE,  92  Chambers  .St.,  New  York. 

Please  send  me,  free,  your  book  and  trial 
package. 

Name 

Address 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

August  26. — At  Summers  ville,  W.  Va.,  the 
Seventh  Ohio  Rt-giincnt  is  surrounded  and 
surprized  by  a  Confederate  force,  and  cut 
their  way  out  with  a  loss  of  200  men  out  of  900 
engaged. 
Captain  Foote  is  placed  in  command  of  the 
naval  forces  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and 
Ohio  Rivers. 

August  29. — A  joint  expedition  under  General 
Butler  and  Coiuunodore  Stringham  captures 
Forts  Clark  and  Hatteras  at  Hatteras  Inlet, 
N.  C,  after  two  days'  figliting. 
A  Confederate  force  attacks  the  Union  troops 
at  Lexington,  Mo.,  but  is  repulsed. 

August  30. — General  Fremont,  at  St.  Louis, 
issues  a  proclamation,  declaring  martial  law 
throughout  the  State,  and  emancipating  the 
slaves  of  all  who  take  up  arms  against  the 
United  States. 

August  31. — ^A  brisk  skirmish  occurs  near  Mun- 
son's  Hill,  Va. 

September  1. — A  slight  encounter  takes  place  at 
Bennet's  Hill,  Mo.,  and  another  at  Boone 
Coiu-t  House,  Va. 
The  Surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York  seizes 
25  vessels  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  Con- 
federates, valued  at  over  $2,000,000. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  11 — Dr.  Francisco  Vasquez  Gomez  an- 
nounces himself  a  Presidential  candidate  for 
the  coming  elections  in  Mexico. 

The  ex-Shah  of  Persia,  who  had  invaded  that 
country,  is  reported  in  full  flight. 

Augiist  13. — Joseph  Israels,  the  famous  Dutch 
painter,  dies  at  The  Hague. 

August  15. — The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail- 
way Servants  of  Great  Britain  decides  to  call 
a  general  strike  unless  the  employers  agree  to 
a  logical  discussion  of  grievances. 

August  16. — General  Leconte  takes  the  oath  of 
ofiBce  as  President  of  Haiti. 
Serious  rioting  occurs  in  Liverpool  and 'Other 
cities    of    Great    Britain.     In    Liverpool    the 
Riot  Act  is  read. 

August  17.— The  British  railway  strike,  par- 
tially tying  up  communication  throughout 
England,  is  called  by  the  imions  despite  des- 
perate efforts  of  the  Liberal  Government  to 
effect  mediation.  Over  100,000  men  stop 
work. 

Domestic 

Washington 

August  11. — Senator  Bailey  resigns  from  the 
Monetary  Commission. 

August  12. — The  Senate  authorizes  an  investi- 
gation of  the  election  of  Senator  Stephenson. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  so 
amends  the  arbitration  treaties  with  Eng- 
land and  France  as  to  make  them  valueless. 

August  13. — The  House  Steel  Trust  Investi- 
gating Committee  adjoxirns  until  October  16. 

August  15. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  State- 
hood Bill. 

August  16. — Dr.  Wiley  informs  the  House  In- 
vestigating Committee  that  he  has  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  practically  entire  author- 
ity for  prosecuting  violations  of  the  Pure  Food 
Law  on  account  of  opposition  of  his  associ- 
ates on  the  inspection  board. 

August  17. — President  Taft  vetoes  the  Wool 
Bill. 

The  Senate  passes  the  Cotton  BiU,  heavily 
amended,  the  Democrats  forsaking  the  alli- 
ance with  Senator  La  Follette. 

The  Free  List  Bill  is  agreed  to  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  now  goes  to  the  President. 

General 

August  13. — A  mob  lynches  a  negro,  Zach 
Walker,  at  Coatesville,  Perm. 

August  14. — Henry  N.  At  wood,  the  Boston 
aviator,  flies  from  St.  Louis  to  Cliicago,  a  dis- 
tance of  286  miles,  in  5  hours  and  43  minutes, 
thus  completing  the  first  lap  of  his  flight  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  York. 


A  side-by-side  comparison  with  other  dic- 
tionaries of  the  English  language  again  and 
again  sells  the  Standard  Dictionary. 


1.  shows 
webbing  tak- 
ing nail 
-'        2.  Turning 
nail 

Try  to   drive   a  nail 
through  two    boards 

You'll  see  the  principle  of  Waban 
Webbing.  The  nail  will  go  quite  easily 
through  the  first  board,  but  on  reaching  the 
second  the  nail  will  push  the  board  away. 

Waban  Webbing 

BULLET  PROOF 

Is  a  heavy  woven  webbing  placed  between 
inner  tube  and  casing — takes  and  turns  nails 
or  other  objects  that  pierce  the  shoe.  Punc- 
ture is  practically  impossible  under  all  con- 
ditions of  use.  Added  strength  reduces 
possibility  of  blow  -  outs.  Has  no  bias 
places  to  pinch — will  not  heat — conforms  to 
shape  of  tire.  It  gives  protection  where  it 
is  needed.     Easily  inserted  in  a  few  minutes. 

Prices,  delivered  to  any  address,  charges  pre- 
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Boston,  Mas*.  weaving. 
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I  WILL,„".:..'V.«..  SAFETY  RAZOR 

BLADES  keener  than  new.    Double  edge  blades  5c.  each. 

Single  2jc.  each.     Write  for  mailing  wrapper 
P.MacNEILL,  170  Congrrtss  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions. 


Send  $  LOO 

for  Two 
Unwrinkable 

POPLIN  SILK 
FOUR-IN-HAND    TIES 

Guaranteed  to  outwear  any  silk  or 
s;ititi  lie  that  ntails  for    $1.00  or  less. 

Guaranteed  not  to  show  pin  holes 
or  wrinkles;  if  my  Ties  do,  I  will 
riturn  your  money. 

Are  made  reversible — double  wear. 

They    are   2    ins.   wide  and  46 
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They  also  come  in  iK-inch  width, 
46  inclios  lung,  if  you  prefer. 
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When  you  buy  from  me  you  buy  di- 
reet,  saving  retailer's  profits,  if  tlie 
iriiods  do  not  wear  to  your  satisfaction 
you  ran  return  them  and  get  your 
monetf  back  at  any  time.  Can  you  ask 
f.-r  more  ? 

1  will  send  you  luy  St  ijle  Book  free. 
It  contains  the  actual  silU  swatches, 
and  with  it  a  folder  showing  liow  to 
correctly  tie  all  styles  of  Men's  Neck 
Wear. 

Utferences  :  Antf  bank  in  Trou. 

Shirts  to  your  own  measure. 
Made  from  fine  quality  of  Madras. 
Oxford,  Cheviot  and  Percales.  3 
soft-front  Shirts.  $5.00.  If  not  sat- 
isfactory, return  theni  and  I  will  return 
your  money.  Samples  of  cloth  and 
self '  Pleasuring  blanks  sent  on 
request. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW.  289  River  Street,  Troy.  N.  Y 
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LEGACIES  OF   THE  EXTRA   SESSION 

No  (jNE  but  a  mathematical  expert,  thinks  one  Western 
(iditor,  could  figure  out  which  side  scored  the  victory 
in  the  extra  session  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  which 
closed  last  week.  The  legislative  record  may  be  summed  up 
easily.  Four  important  measures  were  passed,  providing  for 
Canadian  reciprocity,  the  admission  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
to  Statehood,  Congressional  reapportionment  increasing  the 
House  membership  from  391  to  433,  and  campaign  publicity. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  House  and  the  Senate  could  not  agree 
on  a  plan  for  the  direct  election  of  Senators,  and  I*resident  Taft 
vetoed  a  Farmers'  Free  List  Bill  and  other  tariff  measures  re- 
\-ising  the  wool,  cotton,  and  other  schedules.  The  I*i-esident's 
gratification  over  the  passage  of  the  Reciprocity  Bill  was,  per- 
haps, slightly  lessened  by  the  Senate's  failure  to  ratify  the  Ar- 
bitration Treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  FVancc.  Then  there 
niust  be  recorded  the  numerous  investigations  set  on  foot  by 
the  House  and  Senate,  most  of  which  AviU  report  at  the  regular 
session,  beginning  next  December. 

Nevertheless,  editors,  Washington  correspondents,  and  inter- 
\iewed  statesmen  all  remind  us  that  what  Congress  did  in  the 
way  of  legislative  accomplishment  is  less  important  in  the  public 
« ye  than  what  it  did  in  the  way  of  setting  the  political  ball  rolling, 
and  making  issues  for  the  Presidential  campaign  in  1912.  The 
record  of  the  session  has  been  "one  of  activity  more  than  ac- 
complishment," remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.).  It 
was  "altogether  a  confusing,  disturbing,  bushwhacking  ses- 
sion," says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.j,  "a  playing  for 
party  position  and  issues  in  a  political  war  to  come  rather  than 
a  gathering  in  of  the  results  of  the  past  conflict."  And  in  this 
play  for  party  position,  thinks  the  Massachusetts  paper,  "the 
Democrats  come  out  best  of  all,  the  President  second  best,  and 
the  insurgent  Republicans  worst  of  all;  while  the  position  of 
the  Republican  party  as  a  whole  can  be  found  by  striking  an 
a\'erage  between  the  positions  of  the  last  two  factors  in  this 
melting  and  recasting  of  parties." 

Deeming  it  "unlikely  that  the  regular  .session  will  disturb  the 
relations  now  laid  down,"  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
(Ind.)  voices  a  widely  prevalent  opinion  that  it  is  now  settled 
that  "the  issue  in  the  next  campaign  is  the  tariff."  In  its 
rather  disparaging  view  of  the  special  session,  just  two  things 
stand  forth  to  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.  Rep.): 

"First,  a  wise,  good  principle — that  of  reciprocity — has  been 
enacted  into  law,  but  so  appUed  as  only  to  profit  more  unduly 


special  privilege,  already  too  highly  protected  for  the  safety  of 
the  true  protective  .system,  while  working  an  injustice  to  one- 
third  of  the  nation's  population. 

"Second,  that  absolutely  no  relief  has  been  given  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  except  the  American  newspaper,  despite  the  fa/^-t 
that  both  the  House  and  Senate  sent  to  President  Taft,  for  his 
approval,  measures  which,  but  for  his  veto,  would  have  brought 
immediate  relief  to  the  cost  of  living,  without  destroying  legiti- 
mate, honest  protection  of  a  single  American  industry." 

That  the  country's  verdict  on  the  extra  session  will  be  favor- 
able to  the  party  which  controlled  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  first  time  in  sixteen  years,  is  the  practically  unanimous  con- 
clusion of  the  Democratic  press.  Agreeing  with  Speaker  Clark 
that  "the  Democrats  have  made  a  record  which  has  surprized 
our  friends  and  dumfounded  our  enemies,"  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  asserts  that  the  party  has  "put  itself  in  a  position 
to  win  and  to  deserve  the  victory  in  next  year's  election."  In 
an  editorial  which  th(;  Springfield  Republican  considers  "an  im- 
portant sign  of  the  times,"  the  Kansas  City  Star  thus  "records 
its  conviction  as  an  independent  newspaper": 

"In  the  session  just  ending  the  Democratic  Congressional 
organization  has  shown  itself  alert,  intelligent,  and  sincere  in 
promoting  progressive  measures.  ...  In  passing  the  Reciproc- 
ity Bill  without  amendments  the  Democratic  Congressmen 
resisted  tempting  opportunities  to  play  pohtics  and  worked  sin- 
cerely for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  country's  best  interests. 
They  might  have  sought  to  make  political  capital  out  of  reci- 
procity. That  they  did  not — except  in  the  broad  way  of  help- 
ing the  party  by  lielping  the  country — went  far  to  win  them 
public  esteem.  Three  big  achievements  for  revision  downward 
are  put  to  then-  credit  in  the  Wool  Bill,  the  Farmers'  Free-Ust 
Bill,  and  the  Cotton  Bill.  Each  one  of  these  measures  promised 
the  country  relief  from  tariff  exactions.  Each  one  of  them  was 
a  sincere  effort  to  remedj'  glaring  evils.  Each  one  of  them  was 
blocked — most  mistakenly  and  most  unfortunately — by  the 
President.  ...  It  is  simple  truth  to  say  that  the  record  of  the 
special  session  has  enormously  strengthened  the  confidence  of 
independent  voters  in  the  capacity  of  the  Democratic  party  a,s 
represented  in  Congress.  On  the  strength  of  this  record,  with 
a  Presidential  candidate  like  Governor  Wilson,  in  whom  the 
country  believes,  the  party  would  make  a  powerful  appeal  to 
the  nation  next  year." 

In  vetoing  the  three  taril!"  bills  .sent  up  to  him.  President  Taft 
committed  political  suicide  and  ruined  his  party's  chances  of 
retaining  power  after  the  next  national  campaign,  if  we  are  to 
believe  many  Democratic  and  a  few  inde{>endent  papers  with 
pronounced  progressive  tendencies.  By  this  met  he  "  has  cast  his 
fortunes  with  the  Republican  element  that  represents  tariff 
abuses,  not  tariff  reform,"  declares  the  New  York  World  (Dem.). 
The     President    "stands    to-day    as    the-  mightiest     friend    of 
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PUNCTORED. 

— Winner  in  the  Pittsburg  Posi. 
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ALL  S    WELL    ALONG    THE    POTOMAC. 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha    Worlri-IIrrald. 


VIEWS     OP"    A    VETO. 


Privilege,"  echoes  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Dem.).  !'Can 
Privilege  renominate  and  reelect  him?  "  And  in  no  less  sweeping 
terms  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  convicts  him 
of  failure,  for  "he  has  refused  to  grant  relief  from  an  'inde- 
fensible' schedule"  and  "the  responsibility  is  his."  By  a  paper 
even  more  closely  identified  with  the  insurgent  cause,  the  Madi- 
son Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Ind.),  the  President's  reasoning 
against  the  revised  schedules  is  called  "child's  prattle";  "the 
great  human  battle  at  all  times  is  the  battle  against  poverty 
and  want."  But  the  "battle  that  interests  President  Taft  is 
to  take  care  of  and  protect  his  'standpat'  friends."  The  "stub- 
born vetoes"  which  fell  "like  a  withering  blight  upon  the  hon- 
est harvest  of  Congressional  labors,"  compels  Mr.  Hearst's  New 
York  American  (Ind.)  "reluctantly  to  admit"  that  "Mr.  Taft 
has  arrived  at  the  cross-roads  of  his  career,  and  has  taken  the 
■\\Tong  turning."     This  editor  concludes: 

"Mr.  Taft's  excuse  for  condemning  the  people  of  the  United 


AN    .AWKWARD    POSE     WHEN     YOUR    BEST    GIRL    IS    PASSING. 

— Winner  in  the  Pittsburg  Post. 


States  to  an  indefinite  prolongation  of  their  star\'ings  and  shiv- 
erings  for  the  coddling  of  fatted  trusts  is,  to  well-informed  men, 
not  even  a  palliation. 

"He  says  we  must  wait  for  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board. 
But  everybody  knows,  or  should  know:  first,  that  no  action  is 
likely  to  be  taken  on  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  the  eve 
of  a  Presidential  election,  and  that  the  Tariff  Board  as  it  stands 
is  an  incompetent  guide  to  tariff  reform,  because  of  the  narrow 
limitation  of  its  powers,  the  partizan  character  of  its  composi- 
tion, and  the  small-bore  caliber  of  its  personnel. 

"The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  there  stands  in 
the  front  of  American  politics  something  besides  Schedule  K 
that  is  wholly  and  pitifully  'indefensible.' 

!'It  is  the  President  himself." 

Turning  to  the  Republican  press,  we  find  the  New  York 
Tribune's  correspondent  throwing  a  very  different  light  upon 
the  history  of  this  remarkable  session.     He  says: 

' '  The  tariff  legislation  fathered  by  the  Democratic  House  will 
forever  constitute  a  monument  to  Democratic  incapacity,  in- 
sincerity, and  lack  of  constructive  statesmanship.  The  record 
of  the  session  has  written  in  indelible  figures  the  word  'Dema- 
gogs' across  the  records  of  the  insurgent  Senators.  The  events 
of  the  last  five  months  have  served  to  reveal  to  the  American 
people  the  sterling  character,  the  manliness  and  imperturbable 
sincerity  of  their  President,  who,  with  absolute  singleness  of 
purpo.se,  has  sought  only  to  do  his  duty,  trusting  implicitly  to 
the  inteUigenee  of  the  American  people  to  determine  if  his  work- 
were  good  or  ill.  .  .  .  Convinced  of  the  far-reaching  importance 
of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  he  believed  no  question 
of  partizan  or  personal  political  fortune  should  influence  him 
to  leave  untaken  any  step  which  would  further  its  approval. 
All  other  possibilities  of  the  extraordinary  session  he  regarded 
by  comparison  as  inconsequent  and  immaterial.  And  the 
full  measure  of  his  disinterested  advocacy  of  the  reciprocity 
agreement  can  be  compassed  only  by  those  who  know  that  he 
had  determined  that  if  it  were  defeated  he  would  not  accept  a 
renomination  for  the  Presidency.  He  would  have  regarded  him- 
self as  a  failure,  whatever  might  have  been  the  verdict  of  the 
American  people." 

"Putting  it  up  to  the  President"  didn't  work,  agrees  the 
Worcester  Gazette  (Ind.)  "Mr.  Taft  is  now  stronger  with  the 
people  for  his  vetoes."  Similar  emphatic  statements  are  found 
in  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.), 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.),  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.),  Al- 
bany Journal  (Rep.),  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  and  The  Textile 
Manufacturers'    Journal  (New  York).     The    Democratic    New 
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NOBODY    SHALL    ATTEMPT    A     RESCUE     UNTIL    MY    EXPERT    HERE     SHOWS 
THEM     HOW AND    HE    WON't    BE    READY    UNTIL     DECfiMBER. 

— From  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
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HOS^AL 


Mr.  Taft — "Wait  a  little.  Doc!    When  he  brings  the  lamp 
you  can  see  what  you  are  doing!" 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


TARIFF    TARRYINdS 


Orleans  Picayune,  which  thinks  that  Congress  wasted  the  greater 
part  of  five  months  accomplishing  nothing  except  the  passage 
of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  commends  the  President 
for  his  stand  against  "tariff  tinkering."  In  the  "skirmishing 
for  1912,"  President  Taft  has  had  rather  the  better  of  it,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Ind.  Dem.).     Quoting  the  latter: 

"In  order  to  save  the  party  from  itself — and  for  himself — he 
negotiated  the  reciprocity  agreement  as  a  moderate  mitigation 
of  the  present  tariff.  His  party  having  turned  its  back  upon 
it,  he  called  a  special  session  of  a  Congress,  Democratic  in  one 
branch,  which  most  of  the  leaders  of  his  own  party  protested 
against.  With  Democratic  votes  he  got  the  agreement  enacted. 
Then  he  vetoed  all  the  really  Democratic  legislation  that  came 
to  him,  and  while  the  Senate  remains  Republican  he  may  be 
able  to  defeat  any  further  tariff  legislation.  This  placates  the 
extreme  Protectionists,  who  have  been  growing  hostile  to  him. 
He  is  now  certain  to  be  renominated,  and  his  party  has  a  chance 
to  win,  which  it  would  not  have  had  if  there  had  been  no  modifi- 
cation whatever  of  the  present  tariff." 

"Betsy  Ross's  flag  is  finished,"  exultantly  exclaimed  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republican,  when  the  news  came  of  the  final 
passage  of  the  second  Statehood  Bill.  "The  twenty-year 
struggle  for  Statehood  has  ended  in  victory;  at  last  the  door 
into  the  Union  swings  open."  It  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
press  that  Arizona  will  accept  the  terms  proffered  by  Congress, 
and  abandon,  at  least  temporarily,  the  recall  of  judges.  With 
the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  notes  the  New 
York  World, 

"The  old  continuous  United  States  of  the  mainland  will  all 
be  equipped  for  State  government.  For  some  time  to  come,  at 
least,  the  Senate  membership  will  remain  fixt  at  ninety-six. 
Since  the  war  we  have  heard  less  and  less  of  the  old  slave-holders' 
scheme  of  dividing  Texas  into  four  States;  and  the  splendid 
Lone  Star  commonwealth  itself  would  now  be  the  first  to  object. 
We  are  yet  a  long  way  from  following  the  example  of  France  and 
admitting  certain  colonies  to  voting  representation  in  Washing- 
ton. The  stars  in  the  flag  will  remain  forty-eight  for  many 
years  to  come." 

As  these  States  are  "in  the  South  and  largely  settled  by  the 
South,  they  are  more  likely  to  go  Democratic  than  Republican," 
thinks  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  but  more  important,  in 
the  eye  of  the  Springfield   Republican,   than  the  accession  of 


two  or  perhaps  four  new  members  to  the  Democratic  ranks  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  "is  the  fact  that  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  combined  will  have  no  more  power  in  the  upper 
branch  of  Congress  than  these  two  'sagebrush'  States  whose 
combined  population  is  not  much  more  than  the  population  of 
some  of  the  blocks  in  New  York  City  below  Forty-second 
Street." 


RUEF   AMONG  THE   REFORMERS 

THAT  ABRAHAM  RUEF.  "the  sometime  ruler  and 
exploiter  of  San  Francisco's  vice,  has  intelligence  and 
ability  which  could  be  put  to  useful  purposes"  is  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  New  York  Times  in  reflecting  upon 
a  plan  for  prison  reform  which  Ruef  has  evolved  since  starting 
in  March  on  a  fourteen-year  term  in  the  San  Quentin  (Cal.) 
Prison.     Ruef's  scheme  is  to  form  a  voluntarj-  benefit  association 
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with  dues  at  three  dollars  a  year,  which  shall  "help  the  con- 
victed criminal  to  tide  over  that  desolate  period  when  he 
first  returns  to  liberty."  While  the  general  effect  would  be  the 
same  as  in  the  method  recently  suggested  by  Governor  Foss,  of 
Massachusetts,  Ruef  declares  that  "so  far  as  I  know,  the  plan 
is  new,  and  will  be  entirely  practicable  and  successful."  ^  He 
has  accordingly  submitted  it  to  the  State  Board  of  Prison 
Directors;  and  the  president  of  the  Board,  Charles  Montgomery, 
is  quoted  as  having  said  that  "  its  statistical  estimates  are 
striking,  and  its  logical  deductions  based  on  conceded  or  demon- 
strated premises  seem  unanswerable." 

The  present  prison  population  of  California,  asserts  Ruef, 
represents  some  30,000  families,  "so  we  have  before  us  not  only 
long  lines  of  striped  prisoners,  snaky  ghosts  of  their  former 
selves,  doomed  and  almost  hopeless  sepulchres  of  mind  and  soul, 
but  we  confront  and  must  contemplate  also  the  vast  army  of 
those  without,  who  are  also  directly  affected  by  their  imprison- 
ment."    He  thus  outlines  his  proposal: 

"To  establish  a  purely  voluntary  association  among  the 
prisoners  here,  to  be  affiliated,  with  the  California  Prison  Com- 
mission, or  some  similar  society  outside,  existing  or  newly  to 
be  established,  whose  objects  roughly  stated  shall  be  generally 
to  aid  discharged  prisoners  to  tide  over  the  period  of  non- 
employment  after  leaAdng  the  prison,  including  as  far  as  possible, 
food,  lodging,  suitable  clothing,  and  employment  if  necessary, 
and,  other  possible  means  of  employment  failing,  to  assist  in 
establishing  industrial  or  agricultural  enterprises  so  that  tem- 
porary employment  may  be  assured;  and  also  within  these  walls 
by  special  attention  and  instruction  to  aid  in  preparing  the  men 
to  qualify  for  work  outside — without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  work  or  routine  of  prison  administration." 

That  many  innocent  persons  are  serving  time;  and  that  scores 
are  convicted,  not  because  of  their  guilt,  but  because  of  the  enor- 
mity of  the  charge  and  the  demand  by  over-zealous  prosecutors 
•  that  a  sacrifice  must  be  made  equal  to  the  crime,  are  Ruef's 
contentions.    And  he  continues: 

"Notwithstanding  mistaken  popular  impression  to  the 
contrary,  I  believe,  from  a  thorough  tho  rapid  survey  of  the 
situation,  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  of  this 
institution  are  not  criminals  at  heart  or  by  nature,  that  they  are 
capable  of  restoration  to  good  citizenship  and  of  entire  rehabi- 
litation; that  of  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent,  over  half  would, 
under  proper  guidance  and  support,  with  proper  government, 
and  under  proper  control,  be  capable  of  being  made  into  good 
citizens  and  useful  members  of  society.  And,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  would  not  despair  of  even  greatly  reducing  the  category 
of  the  irreclaimable  in  the  remaining  twenty-five  per  cent. 
Tho  many  of  the  latter  were  guilty  of  terrible  crimes,  I  have 
found  nearly  all  of  them  responsive  to  kindly  interest  and  to  the 
encouragement  of  words  of  hope. 

"Now,  if  the  discharged  prisoner  can  be  placed  in  a  position 
where  he  wiU  feel  that,  as  a  matter  of  right,  he  may  accept  such 
aid  until  he  can  find  employment  or  is  'put  on  his  feet,'  that  his 
association  with  those  that  help  is  not  the  relation  of  alms-giver 
and  mendicant,  not  only  will  he  have  assistance  until  he  can  help 
himself,  but  he  will  have  hope,  inspiration,  and  encouragement 


instead  of  despair,  depressicjn,  and  despondency;  and  if  that 
sentiment  and  those  feelings  can  be  brought  into  play  before 
he  leaves  the  prison  walls,  and  if  also  before  his  term  expires 
his  family  and  his  friends  can  be  made  to  interest  themselves 
systematically  in  his  futiu-e,  success  would  be  assured  in  almost 
every  case." 

But  Ruef's  idea  is  by  no  means  new^  asserts  the  New  York 
Times,  and  his  suggestions  !'lack  definiteness  and  practicality." 
The  Times  continues: 

"  Ruef's  implication  that  the  ex-convict  has  a  grievance 
against  society  because  of  its  harshness  and  distrust  is  only 
half  true,  since  society  must  protect  itself  as  it  is,  not  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  tho  its  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  the  criminal 
can  be  demonstrated,  theoretically  and  even  scientifically,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  risk  of  trusting  him  is  great  and  that  his 
return  for  kindness  is  very  apt  to  be  poor.  The  present  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  his  return  to  respectability  are  great,  but 
they  are  not  insuperable,  and  probably  even  now  most  of  the 
ex-convicts  whose  saving  is  beneficial  to  the  race  save  them- 
selves with  little  or  no  help  from  others.  That  is  how  they' 
prove  their  value." 

COUNTY  OPTION   IN   KENTUCKY 

THE  VAGARIES  of  the  liquor  question  in  politics  have 
never  been  more  aptly  illustrated,  some  editors  remark, 
than  in  the  repudiation  of  Colonel  Bryan  last  year  by 
the  Democrats  of  Nebraska  and  the  no  less  pronounced  repudia- 
tion last  month  of  Colonel  Watterson  by  the  Democrats  of 
Kentucky.  With  Colonel  Bryan  sounding  the  cymbals  for 
county  option,  the  members  of  his  own  party  voted  it  down;  and 
with  Colonel  Watterson  blaring  the  trumpets  of  his  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  (Dem.)  against  it,  the  Kentucky  Democrats 
promptly  adopted^a  "county  unit "  plank  for  their  State  platform. 
Prohibition  under  local  option  laws  extends  over  about  five- 
sixths  of  Kentucky,  but,  thinking  to  make  it  more  complete,  the 
Republicans  of  the  State  incorporated  county  option  in  their  list 
of  declared  principles.  The  Democrats  did  likewise  at  Louisville, 
August  15,  so  that  prohibition  as  a  thing  to  get  votes  this  fall 
has  been  temporarily  laid  to  rest.  Colonel  Watterson  offered  a 
substitute  plank  which  deplored  the  "effort  to  drag  into  party 
politics  a  social,  moral  and  religious  question  having  no  proper 
place  therein,"  but  it  was  quickly  rejected;  and  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Rep.)  remarks  of  the  veteran  editor  that  this  "only 
remaining  representative  of  personal  journalism  in  America  was 
unhorsed";  "this  interesting  man,  deserving  of  a  better  fat<>," 
has  "in  his  old  age  been  left  naked  to  his  enemies." 

Colonel  Watterson's  rejected  plank  contained  the  principle 
propounded  some  time  ago  by  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson, 
that  "the  liquor  question  has  no  place  in  politics,"  and  the 
Kentuckian  asserts  that  in  aping  the  Republican  action,  the 
Democrats  "play  second  fiddle  on  a  hurdy-gurdy."  Colonel 
Watterson  goes  on: 

"  The  voting  down  of  this  plain  declaration  of  the  truth  of  the 
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situation  and  of  axiomatic  Democracy,  and  thfi  substitution  of 
the  Republican  double-barreled  shotgun  of  'County  Unit,'  hid 
under  a  Democratic  blanket  to  conceal  the  theft,  with  a  timorous 
appendix  to  the  effect  that  we  are  against  Prohibition  will 
deceive  nobody.  It  is  surrender  in  advance.  The  Republicans 
themselves  pretend  that  they  are  not  for  State-wide  Prohibition 
— that  is,  not  yet!  By  accepting  their  gospel,  as  far  as  they  have 
gone,  we  yield  the  key  to  the  whole  field  of  operations  which  is 
to  come  after.  We  take  a  needless  risk.  We  forge  for  ourselves  a 
certain  chain.  Everywhere  else  'County  Unit'  has  been  the 
vanguard  of  Prohibition.  Admit  it  within  the  walls  of  Democ- 
racy and  we  have  a  Trojan  horse." 

Predicting  that  the  action  of  the  two  parties  in  Kentucky 
"will  assure  the  passage  of  a  coimty  option  law  by  the  next 
legislature,"  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  (Ind.)  comments  as 
follows: 

"  The  chief  argument  for  county  option  is  that  it  makes  the 
territory  for  the  sale  of  liquor  coextensive  with  the  taxpaying 
unit;  that  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the  increased  taxes  which, 
it  is  alleged,  the  sale  of  liquor  entails,  should  determine  whether 
or  not  liquor  should  bo  sold  in  that  territory.  On  this  theory  it 
is  argued  that  the  farmer  has  an  interest  in  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  liquor  shall  be  sold  in  the  towns  of  his  county 
because  his  tax  rate  is  affected  thereby. 

"  The  main  contention  of  those  who  oppose  county  option  is 
that,  by  permitting  the  inhabitants  of  rural  communities  to 
vote  on  the  question  of  license  in  the  towns,  the  principle  of 
home  rule  is  violated,  and  prohibition  at  times  forced  on  towns 
in  opposition  to  local  sentiment. 

"  Like  every  phase  of  the  liquor  problem,  each  side  is  certain 
that  the  adoption  of  the  opposition's  plan  means  ruin,  and  it 
furnishes  a  fruitful  subject  of  debate  wherever  it  is  injected  as 
an  issue.  In  Kentucky,  like  most  other  southern  States,  how- 
ever, the  sentiment  for  prohibition  is  strong,  because  of  its 
intimate  connection  with  the  negro  problem." 

That  the  passage  of  a  "county  unit"  measure  will  bring  prog- 
ress to  the  State  through  the  destruction  of  the  rum  trade  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Louisville  Post  (Ind.),  and  this  paper  declared 
recently  that  "too  long  have  ambitious  young  men  had  to  fear 
the  frowns  of  the  Beer  Trust  and  the  W^hisky  Ring,"  and  that 
"subserviency  to  tlie  liquor  trafilc  means  defeat  at  the  polls." 

It  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  contest  in  Kentucky  this  fall,  thinks 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  for  '"as  both  parties  have  repudiated 
the  liquor  interests,  the  fight  is  going  to  be  personal,  and  Ken- 
tuckiana,  when  aroused,  know  how  to  fight  to  the  death."  This 
Republican  paper  is  confident  that  "the  Republicans  have  by 


far  the  best  of  the  situation,"  and  remarks  as  to  Colonel  Watter- 
.son,  "he  was  crucified  all  right  enough."  But  the  doughty 
Colonel  retorts,  "I  do  not  think  my  usefulness  is  at  an  end." 
and  continues  in  a  dramatic  appeal  in  the  columns  of  The  Courier- 
Journal: 

"It  is  for  you,  fellow  Democrats,  to  .say.  I  am  asking  of  you 
nothing  but  justice — nay,  in  this  matter,  common  decency — but. 
if  I  must  go  down — if  at  the  close  of  forty  years  of  unselfish  and 
patriotic  labor  for  my  country  and  my  party,  you  are,  at  the 
behest  of  the  Beckhams,  the  Knotts,  and  the  Woodsons,  to  put 
foot  upon  me,  I  shall  go  down,  please  God,  shouting,  my  flag  still 
flying  at  the  masthead,  saying  to  those  who  are  so  eager  to  dig 
my  grave,  'you  are  but  a  few  weeks  ahead  in  digging  your  own.' 
saying  to  all  others,  as  I  shall  say  to  you,  'Forgive  them.  Lord, 
they  know  not  what  they  do.'  You  may  crucify  me,  but  you 
can  not  humiliate  me  or  make  me  afraid!" 


A   DEFENSE   OF   THE   CLOSED   SHOP 

MANY  PEOPLE  who  recognize  the  good  that  labor- 
unions  have  done  for  the  workingman  still  can  not  be- 
come reconciled  to  the  "closed  shop"  which  woidd 
exclude  men  who  are  not  members  of  unions;  but  Clarence 
Darrow,  of  Chicago,  seeks  to  show  in  The  American  Magazine 
for  September  that  the  position  of  labor  on  this  subject  is  justifi- 
able and  intimates  that  the  unions  must  go  to  pieces  if  the 
"open  shop"  is  to  prevail.  Mr.  Darrow  is  the  recognized  de- 
fender of  labor  in  big  court  cases.  He  was  attorney  for  the 
strikers  in  the  Debs  case,  for  the  miners  in  the  famous  anthra^'ite 
coal  strike  arbitration,  for  Mover  and  Haywood,  and  has  now- 
given  up  his  home  and  his  practise  to  defend  the  McXamara 
brothers,  charged  with  dynamiting  the  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  In  the  "open  shop,"  the  employer  reserv^es  the  right 
to  employ  either  union  or  non-union  men.  according  to  their 
ability  to  perform  his  work;  and  this  is  the  issue,  declares  Mr. 
Darrow,  around  which  '•capital  and  labor  have  gradually  closed 
in";  '"the  open  shop  means  only  the  open  door  through  which 
the  union  man  goes  out,  and  the  non-union  man  comes  in  to 
take  his  place";  and  the  phrase  "inalienable  right'*  to  work 
"is  a  bit  of  birdlime  used  to  catch  the  unthinking  masses." 
The  \\Titer  continues: 

"The  inalienable  right  to  work  can  Ix-  no  greater  than  the 
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inalienable  right  not  to  work,  tho  it  has  been  much  more  serious- 
Ij'  xu-ged.  This  is  because  those  who  most  strongly  defend  his 
right  to  labor  are  more  interested  in  his  work  than  in  his  play. 

"No  doubt,  the  courts,  if  eaUed  upon,  would  declare  that  a 
man  has  an  inalienable  right  to  pursue  happiness  in  ways  not 
prohibited  by  law,  pro\ided  that  he  amuse  himself  alone,  or 
found  his  pleasure  in  places  of  public  amusement.  But  it  is 
certain  that  no  one  would  contend  that  the  inalienable  right  to 
pursue  happiness  gave  any  one  the  right  to  associate  with  another 
against  his  will;  to  enter  his  parlor  or  home  or  company  ^^^thout 
invitation  and  when  his  presence  was  not  desired.  The  work- 
man has  the  same  right  to  choose  the  companions  with  whom 
he  associates  in  labor  as  to  choose  the  friends  with  whom  he  will 
spend  his  pastime;  and  the  employer  has  no  more  right  to 
force  the  society  of  another  upon  him  during  his  hours  of  toil 
than  during  his  hours  of  recreation. 

"In  this  world  men  are  crucified  not  because  thej-  are  good 
or  because  they  are  bad,  but  because  they  differ  from  their 
fellows.  Trade-unionists  have  for  centuries  believed  they  were 
upholding  the  rights  of  men,  protecting  the  welfare  of  their 
class,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  their  homes;  that  without 
the  union  shop  their  liberty  and  their  independence  would  be 
gone.  They  have  come  to  regard  non-union  men  not  only  as 
the  enemies  of  their  homes,  the  destroyers  of  their  families, 
but  as  traitors  to  their  class;  as  men  who  seek  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  organization  which  protects  them,  and  there- 
fore in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  a  constant  feud  between 
them.  This  is  not  a  fact  in  trade-unionism  alone,  but  a  deep, 
abiding  fact  in  human  life.  In  its  last  analysis  it  is  the  law  of 
self-defense;  and  the  employers  have  exactly  the  same  feeling 
toward  one  of  their  members  who  gives  his  influence  to  the 
other  side.  Both  feel  that  the  offending  man  is  disloyal  to  his 
class,  and  tho  in  both  instances  the  offenders  may  be  acting 
from  the  highest  motives,  they  must  pay  the  penalty  of  dis- 
loyalty. They  must  be  regarded  as  traitors.  And  just  so 
long  as  industry  is  carried  on  by  two  classes  in  hostile  camps 
this  feeling  must  continue  with  both 

"The  open  shop  furnishes,  and  always  has  furnished,  the  best 
possible  means  of  destroying  the  organization  of  the  men.  The 
closed  shops  are  the  only  sure  protection  for  the  trade  agree- 
ments and  for  the  defense  of  the  indi^-idual.  When  the  master 
is  left  to  hire  or  discharge  either  union  or  non-union  men  as  he 
sees  fit,  he  naturally  discharges  the  man  that  he  thinks  most 
hostile  to  his  business  and  employs  the  one  that  wiU  be  sub- 
ser\ient  to  his  will.  .  .  .  He  does  this  for  his  own  protection, 
and  he  naturalh*  employs  those  who  are  most  complaisant, 
those  who  have  given  the  most  hostages  to  fortune  and  who 
can  not  afford  to  lose  their  jobs;  those  whom  he  can  bring  to 
be  dependent  upon  his  will.  .  .  .  Lender  the  open  shop  it  is 
easy  to  find  reasons  for  discharging  the  union  man,  to  fLx  the 
blame  for  mistakes  upon  him,  and  it  is  likewise  easy  to  find 
reasons  for  replacing  him  with  a  non-union  man." 


Mr.  Darrow  asserts  that  if  "trade-unionists  to-day  should 
falter  and  grow  faint-hearted,  should  give  up  their  demands 
for  recognition,  the  collective  bargain  or  the  closed  shop;  if 
the  field  should  be  abandoned  to  the  working  out  of  cruel  in- 
dustrial laws,  to  the  employers  or  their  agents,  then  the  great 
sea  of  weak  and  helpless  men,  women,  and  children  would  sweep 
awaj'  the  industrial  bulwarks  that  organized  labor  has  thrown 
up  against  utter  poverty  and  misery,  has  won  through  its  de- 
votion and  its  faith,"  and  he  concludes: 

"War  and  strife  are  not  ideal  states,  but  they  have  been  ever 
present  with  the  human  race,  and  so  long  as  the  struggle  of 
classes  shall  continue,  the  weak  and  helpless  must  look  to  trade- 
unionism  as  its  most  powerful  defender.  But  when  the  work 
is  done,  and  the  class  struggles  are  at  an  end,  then  trade-unionism 
will  have  accomplished  its  purpose  and  the  organizations  will 
dissolve;  then  the  closed  shop  will  become  the  open  shop  to 
the  brotherhood  of  man." 


THE   FIRST  AEROPLANE   TOURIST 

HARRY  N.  ATWOOD'S  aeroplane  journey  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  York  is  acclaimed  by  the  press  as  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  making  of  a  new  world's 
record,  something  more  than  the  top  notch  of  aerial  journeying 
up  to  date.  "Nothing  quite  so  wonderful  has  happened  in  this 
age  of  mechanical  wonders,"  declares  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail,  "as  the  free,  rambling,  deUberate  flight  of  Harry  Atwood 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Hudson  and  down  this  river."  "It 
is  the  forerunner  of  transcontinental  flights,"  confidently 
affirms  the  Albany  Journal,  and  the  New  York  A7nerican  rejoices 
that  by  the  "sanity  and  good  sense  of  his  methods  and  the 
practical  utility  of  his  demonstrations,"  Atwood  has  "brought 
nearer  the  day  when  air  machines  will  be  regarded  as  ordinary 
vehicles  of  transportation."  His  flight,  exclaims  another  editor, 
"seems  more  like  a  normal  journey  across  countrj-  by  the  usual 
modes  of  transportation  than  any  flight  hitherto  undertaken." 
"The  aeroplane,"  says  another,  "has  been  promoted  to  the 
honorable  company  of  the  locomotive  and  the  steamboat." 
And  all  agree  that  a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  science  of  flying. 

By  Atwood's  superb  flight,  remarks  the  New  York  World, 
America  regains  the  laurels  of  long-distance  aviation  which 
Europe    had    wrested    from    us.     Fifteen    months    ago,    when 
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From  the  Chicugo  '*  Daily  NewM." 

johnhtone's  monoplane  among  the  clouds. 


Photograph  by  Underwood  &  Uu(lerw<M>d,  New  Vork. 

OVER    LAKE    MICHIGAN    WITH    THE    CHICAGO    8KYSCIIAPERS    FOU    A     BACKGROUND. 
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.-I.    1    Uoix    JOHNSTONE. 

An    amateur    aviator    who    was  During     a     "corkscrew"     glide  Who  made  the  world's  record — 3  Holder   of   the   world's    altitude 

killed  by  the  collapse  of  his  Baldwin      above  the  lake  his  machine  broke      hours  and  3.S  minutes — for  time  in      record    of    11.578    feet — 42S    feet 
biphuu!  wliile  attempting  a  "dip."  and  plunged  him  to  his  death.  the  air  with  a  passenger.  higher  than  his  closest  rival. 

PM.RJHTS  AND  FLYERS    AT    TUK   CHICAOO    AVIATION    MP:ET. 


Oilenn  H.  Curtiss,  flying  down  the  Hudson  from  Albany  to 
New  York,  aoeomplishe^d  the  first  great  cross-country  aeroplane 
journey  ever  made,  this  country  led  the  way  in  the  practical 
development  of  the  heavier-than-air  flying-machine.  But  since 
then,  declares  The  World,  aviation  here  "has  degenerated  into 
a  country-fair  spectacle,  an  aerodrome  sport  the  interest  in  which 
has  dep(>iuled  on  the  measure  of  risk  required  of  contestants  in 
executing  circus-like  'stunts.'"  Hence,  Atwood,  by  his  long 
flight  on  schedule  time  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  seaboard, 
has  not  only  recaptured  our  lost  laurels,  but  has  "redeemed 
aviation  in  this  country  and  given  it  a  new  glory."  The  same 
paper  publishes  the  following  list  of  the  great  cross-country 
flights  made  during  the  past  fifteen  nuniths.  It  tells  its  own 
story : 

May  '29.  1910.— C.Ienn  H.  Curtiss,  Albany-New  York,  142 
miles. 

June  V.i. — Charles  K.  Hamilton,  New  York-Philadelphia,  re- 
turn, 149  miles. 

Aug.   7-17.— Alfred  Le  Blanc,  Paris-Amiens -Paris.  4SG  miles. 

Sept.  29. — Walter   Brookins.   Chicago-Springfield.   192  miles. 

Oci,.  8. — Arch  Hoxsey.  Springfield-St.   Louis.   109  miles. 


Dee.  18. — Tom  Sopwith,  Dover,  England-Beaumont,  Belgium, 
174  miles. 

Jan.  30.  1911.— J.  A.  D.  MeCurdy,  Key  West-Havana  (over 
water),  90  miles. 

Alarch  .5. — Lieut.  Bregue,  Nice-Corsica  (over  water),  138 
miles. 

April  12. — Pierre  Prier.  London-Paris  (no  stop),  2'23  miles. 

May  21-2G. — Pierre  Vedrines,  Paris-Madrid  (four  stops),  842 
miles. 

May  '2S-31. — Andre  Beaumont,  Paris-Rome,  910  miles. 

June  11-July  9. — Hcrr  Konig,  German  Circuit  Race.  l.U>4 
miles. 

June  IS-Jtdy  7. — Andre  Beaumont.  European  Circuit,  1,073 
miles. 

June  30-July  13. — Harry  N.  Atwood,  Boston-Washington.  4fil 
miles. 

July  '2'2-2G. — Andre  Beaumont,  Circuit  of  England  Race,  1,010 
miles. 

Aug.  14-'2r). — Harry  N.  Alwood,  St.  Louis-New  York,  1.265 
miles. 

When  .Vtwood  alighted  from  his  biplane  at  New  York  on  the 
afternoon  of  August  2").  he  had  traveled  1,265  miles  in  an  un- 
broken series  of  cross-country  flights,  thus  adding  101  miles  to 
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the  world's  record.  Altho  the  time  elapsed  was  twelve  days, 
the  time  spent  in  the  actual  flights  only  amounted  to  28  hours 
and  12  minutes,  giving  an  average  speed  of  nearly  45  miles  an 
hour.  The  journey  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  more  of  a  strain 
to  the  twenty-three-year-old  aviator  than  an  ordinary  railroad 
journey  is  to  the  average  traveler.  He  carried  with  him  on  his 
aeroplane  a  bag  containing  a  complete  change  of  clothing  "from 
hose  to  overcoat,"  and  wherever  he  landed  dispatches  told  of 
his  unruffled  appearance,  describing  him,  as  he  stept  from 
his  machine,  as  looking  fresher  and  less  worn  than  those  who 
followed  him  by  train  or  automobile.  An  expression  which  he 
used  more  than  once  as  he  approached  his  destination  was  "It's 
only  a  bird's  hop  to  New  York  now."  Between  Syracuse  and 
Fort  Plain,  finding  the  air  "as  dead  calm  as  a  pool,"  he  reports 
that  "most  of  the  time  I  kept  my  hands  in  my  pockets  or  read  a 
time-table."-  Of  another  portion  of  his  journey — between  Castle- 
ton  and  Poughkeepsie — he  says:  "I  was  going  along  so  quietly 
and  smoothly  that  I  felt  like  going  to  sleep." 

Of  the  new  aviation  as  demonstrated  by  Atwood — who  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  was  an  amateur  attracting  attention  by  his  first 
inter-city  flights — the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says: 

' '  When  he  comes  to  terra  firma  the  voyager  throws  out  his  suit 
cases  and  nimbly  scrambles  out  after  them  as  naturally. as  tho 
he  were  alighting  from  a  train  or  a  taxicab.  He  complains  that 
the  'little  hopping  flights'  are  getting  on  his  nerves;  the  schedule 
assigned  him  actually  holds  him  back.  He  would  like  to  be 
allowed  to  fly  three  or  four  times  as  far  in  a  day  as  he  now 
goes.  And  in  the  air  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  sail  along 
above  farms  and  villages  and  the  popular  clamor  far  beneath. 
It  is  almost  monotonous.  All  that  the  apparatus  needs  is  to  be 
fed  every  now  and  then  with  oil  and  gasoline,  as  a  horse  might 
require  hay  and  oats.  It  all  seems  so  simple  and  easy.  The 
element  of  peril  is  ever  present,  of  course,  but  it  is  not  in  evi- 
dence. It  seems  as  tho  anybody  might  do  what  Atwood  is 
doing,  and  assuredly  it  will  not  be  long  ere  his  present  journey  of 
unprecedented  length  from  St.  Louis  to  Boston  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  scores  of  aviators." 

One  result  of  his  flight,  says  Atwood,  will  be  to  encourage 
long-distance  flying  in  place  of  aviation  meets.  A  long  cross- 
country flight,  he  says,  is  nothing  more  than  a  succession  of 


one-day  flights,  and  these,  he  maintains,  possess  the  least  danger 
of  any  form  of  aviation.  As  quoted  in  the  New  York  Globe,  he 
says: 

"Aviation  meets,  as  they  are  managed  now,  wiU  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  They  invite  too  many  spetacular  attempts 
with  fatal  results.  Man  flight,  if  it  is  to  be  developed  along  the 
line  of  practical  results,  must  be  confined  to  simple  flying.  It 
is  more  credit  to  civilization  that  a  man  can  fly  across  the  con- 
tinent than  that  he  can  turn  a  fliptop  in  the  air." 

Says  the  New  York  American: 

"This  young  man  has  eschewed  all  tricks  and  risky  specta- 
cles, has  turned  no  somersaults,  and  cut  no  pigeon-wings.  He 
has  buckled  down  to  the  business  of  getting  across  the  country. 

"It  is  possible  that  Atwood  has  enjoyed  weather  conditions 
somewhat  better  than  the  average;  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  attribute  his  success  to  meteorological  luck  or  to  anything 
but  his  exceptional  skill  and  foresight.  His  i)luck  has  been  tem- 
pered to  a  cutting  edge  by  prudence. 

"Here  was  no  Daedalus  or  Icarus  with  wax  wings  defying  tho 
sun,  byt  a  sober  and  modest  engineer  conquering  gravitation 
and  distance  by  obedience  to  natural  law.  Some  small  measure 
of  the  fame  that  has  fallen  to  Fulton  and  Stevenson,  to  Ark- 
wright  and  Hargreaves,  and  other  patient  and  humble  experi- 
menters who  have  confronted  great  natural  difficulties  and 
widened  the  frontiers  of  human  power,  may  be  the  portion  of 
this  hardy  explorer  and  pathfinder,  this  maker  of  long  trails  in 
the  air.  For  the  pioneers  who  demonstrated  the  truth  of  new 
mechanical  principles  on  a  convincing  scale  are  as  great  as  the 
inventors  and  discoverers  of  them. 

"It  is  left  only  for  Harry  Atwood  to  pierce  the  aerial  wilder- 
ness of  the  West  in  a  continuous  trip  across  the  continent.  The 
most  glorious  laurels  of  aviation  will  belong  to  the  Le^^is  and 
Clark  of  the  clouds." 

Almost  at  the  same  time  that  Atwood  was  winning  new 
honors  for  American  aviation  by  his  great  cross-country  flight 
two  other  American  aviators  were  making  new  records  at  the 
Chicago  meet.  Thus  on  August  19  W.  G.  Beatty  remained  in 
the  air  3  hours  and  38  minutes  carrying  a  passenger,  the  previous 
world's  record  being  3  hours  and  20  minutes.  And  the  following 
day  Lincoln  Beachey  made  a  world's  altitude  record  of  11, .578 
feet,  the  former  record  being  11,150  feet. 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Maybe  if  President  Taft  owned  a  mule,  he  would  call  it  Veto. — Toledo 
Blade.  " 

Having  been  President,  and  now  a  grandfather,  there  are  no  more  honors 
for  Theodore  Roosevelt. — Toledo  Blade. 

Three  more  men  lost  eyes  last  week,  but  what  are  eyes  compared  with 
hat-pins. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

If  Hoke  Smith  doesn't  hurry  up  and  go  to  Washington,  Maine  will  have 
two  Democratic  Senators  to  Georgia's  one. — Meinphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Dr.  Wiley  is  a  living  testimonial  of 
how  a  man  can  keep  his  poUtical  health 
without  benzoate  of  soda. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

Our  idea  of  a  poor  investment  is 
the  purchase  of  a  home  in  Washington 
by  a  standpat  Congressman.  —  Ohio 
State  Journal. 

California  has  a  large  crop  of  malt- 
ing barley,  and  Oregon's  hop  yield  is 
the  best  in  years.  No  trouble  brew- 
ing.—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

We  are  glad  that  we  are  too  late,  but 
we  meant  to  advise  England,  as  a. last 
resort  in  the  strike,  to  call  out  tho  mili- 
tant suffragettes. —  Washington  Herald. 

Mr.  Taft  vetoed  the  tariff  revision 
bills,  he  says,  because  of  lack  of  infor- 
mation. Well,  he'll  acquire  a  lot  of  it 
in  1912. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Betcher  there's  one  little  girl  due 
to  hear  the  biggest  lion  stories  from 
(irandpa  Teddy  that  ever  scared  the 
sandman  from  a  body's  eyes. — Pitts- 
burg Sun. 
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Roosevelt's   admirers    will    think    him    a   great   grandfather.- 
Hcrald. 

Perhaps  Mona  Lisa  has  just  gone  to  a    moving-picture  show. —  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Benzoate   of  soda   appears   to  be  dangerous   to  the  health  of  public 
officials  at  least. — New  York  Tribune. 

Judging  from  some  of  its  effects,  benzoate  of  soda  seems  to  have  qualities 
resembling  those  of  dynamite. — Albany  Journal. 

By  making  grandfathers  of  them, 
there  ought  to  be  a  partial  solution  of 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  our  ex- 
Presidents.  —  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Tele- 
graph. 

Now  that  Congress  has  decided  to 
make  the  House  of  Representatives 
bigger,  let  the  voters  see  what  they  can 
do  toward  improving  the  quality. — 
Chicago  News. 

President  Taft  knows  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  him  now.  Tlie  Hon. 
Ollic  .James  of  Kentucky  is  about  to 
take  the  veto  power  away  from  liim. — 
Chincgo   Tribune. 

An  official  order  prohibits  the  use  of 
profanity  by  Panama  canal  employees. 
It  is  understood  that  this  does  not 
imply  abandonment  of  the  Gatun  dam. 
— Philadelphia  NortJi  American. 

.Somebody    has   remarked    that    Mc- 

Cabe  has  the  courage  of  liis  convictions. 

But  he  has  taken  good  care  not  to  have 

villain,  unhand  that  lady.  "  many  convictions  tmder  the  pure  food 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Leader.        law. — Philadrtphia   North  .Xmrricnn. 


THE  GREAT  STRIKE'S   LESSON   FOR 
ENGLAND 

EN(J LAND'S  rowml  war  between  capital  and  labor  has 
revealed  to  the  public  and  (Government  of  thai  country 
■  several  important  fads,  hitherto,  according  to  London 
papers,  loo  often  ignored.  Tlie  ccaiters  of  English  population 
have  been  brought  to  th<!  brink  of  starvation  by  the  cessation  of 
transport  facilities,  for  ships  bringing  food  from  foreign  countries 
have  been  unable  to  unload  for  want  of  the  "dockers'"  services. 
This  "dreadful  examph;"  vividly  shows  what  might  happen  in 
time  of  war  when  mtsrchant  ships  would  not  even  reach  their 
docks,  and  Conservative  organs 
seize  the  occasion  to  impress  upon 
their  readers  the  great  need  of  a 
powerful  nav\'  to  convoy  and  de- 
fend such  food-laden  vessels.  Pro- 
tectionists remind  their  readers 
that  in  the  days  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  England  raised  for  herself  the 
staple  foodstuffs  for  which  she  now 
depends  on  foreign  importations. 

But  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
strike  is  the  lowness  of  the  wages 
paid  to  British  workingmen,  par- 
ticularly the  railway  operatives. 
As  the  railroad  tariffs  are  regulated 
by  Parliament,  it  is  Parliament,  we 
are  told,  which  long  before  this 
should  have  charged  the  general 
public,  through  the  railway,  such  a 
price  for  transportation  of  travelers 
and  goods  as  would  enable  railroad 
companies  to  remunerate  their  em- 
ployees properly.  Speaking  of  the 
helplessness  of  England  with  regard 
to  food  supplies  in  the  case  of  war. 
The  Daily  Mail  (London),  a  Pro- 
tectionist organ,  remarks: 

"The  strike  of  transport  workers 
is  giving  them  some  faint  and  dim 
foretaste  of  what  they  are  going  to 
suffer  in  a  great  naval  war,  if  the 
British  fleets  do  not  instantly  assert 
their  superiority,  if  the  British 
cruisers  do  not  swiftly  drive  the 
enemy  from  the  seas. 

"Never  in  the  past  has  there  been 
any  parallel  to  the  condition  of  the  England  of  to-daj-.  Never 
l)efore  has  a  great  nation  of  44  million  souls  been  content  to 
trust  to  over-sea  supplies  so  largely  for  its  food.  In  the  brief  spac(» 
of  forty  years,  which  is  as  nothing  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  our  im- 
ports of  food  from  abroad  have  more  than  trebled.     To-day  we 


BEN   TIM.ETT.    LABOR    AGITATOR. 

He  is  Secretary  of  the  Dock.  Riverside,  and  Ceneral  Workers' 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  is  liere  addressing  tlie  strikers  on 
Tower  Hill  and  telling  them  that  ho  and  his  union  intend 
to  bring  Capital's  nose  to  the  grindstone. 


and  we  read  in  The  Xnlioa  (London;  that  in  England  "profits 
and  salaries  have  rapidly  increased  and  the  expenditun-  of  the 
luxurious  classes  is  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever."  This  f-ontrast 
with  their  own  beggarly  wages  "is  affecting  the  minds  of  the 
workingmen."  To  quote  further  its  words  in  favor  of  the  trade 
unions: 

"Trade  has  been  good,  and  labor,  coming  perhaps  late  in  the 
day  when  the  tide  is  turning,  is  demanding  its  share.  Tho.se  who 
feel  something  of  the  mass  of  misery  involved  in  the  wage  statis- 
tics of  a  country  like  ours  may  agree  or  disagree  with  a  great 
deal  that  the  men  say  or  do,  but  will  not  waver  in  their  conviction 
that  the  success  of  the  unions  in  vindicating  for  labor  a  less 
niggardly  return  would  tend  to  the  alleviation  of  wide-spread 

misery  and  pri\ation,  and  i^  the 
end  to  the  more  healthy  and  stable 
condition  of  industrial  socielv  as  a 
whole." 

The  calm  words  of  The  Labor 
Leader  (London)  run  as  follows: 

"In  England  the  masses  are 
steadily  becoming  better  educated. 
Public  libraries  tlirow  open  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  ages  to  those  de- 
siring to  learn.  This  will,  in  itself, 
produce  discontent.  An  educated 
proletariat  will  refuse  to  live  at 
a  low  subsistence  level,  and  if  a 
higher  level  can  not  be  obtained  by 
legislation  then  periodically  there 
will  be  times  of  unrest,  strikes, 
demonstrations,  and  general  labor 
troubles.  Statesmen  posses.sing  the 
necessary  amount  of  forethought 
could  obviate  it  by  legislation." 

The  cry  for  legislation  in  the 
matter  turns  the  attention  of  The 
Morning  Post  (London)  to  the  de- 
linquencies of  the  Government. 
The  Post  thinks  that  "the  recent 
events  have  robbed  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
some  millions  of  British  citizens." 
and  The  Standard  (London)  speaks 
more   plainly: 

"London  has  had  an  object  les- 
son, which  it  will  not  soon  forget,  in 
regard  to  the  inevitable  tendency 
of  those  Socialistic  and  revolution- 
ary doctrines  that  nbw^  infect  the 
policy  of  men  in  power.  General 
indignation  at  the  scenes  which 
London  has  witnessed  (Uu'ing  the  past  week  may  be  .slow  to  ex- 
press itself,  but  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  and  his  colleagues  may 
rest  assured  that  it  is  not  disarmed  by  the  show  of  \-igorous  in- 
tention which  at  the  eleventh  hour  they  thought  proper  to  dis- 
play.    Public  opinion  will  not  condone  the  dereliction  of  duty 


import  annually  250  millions'  worth  of  food  and  drink which  made   it  easy  for  the  dock  strikers  to  hold  up  the  com- 


"lu  the  past,  even  .so  late  as  the  days  of  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
England  still  fed  herself.  The  food  she  needed  was  raised  at 
homo.  The  incessant  preoccupation  of  protecting  the  nation's 
food  supply  did  not  harass  the  British  admirals.  Hereafter, 
when  our  Dreadnoughts  steam  forth  for  battle,  two  millstones 
will  be  hanged  round  the  neck  of  the  Admiral-in-Chief,  the  fear 
for  the  nation's  food  and  the  fear  for  the  nation's  ill-protected 
shores. 

"Any  intermission  of  the  coming  of  the  corn  ships,  any 
vigorous  and  concerted  attack  upon  them,  and  the  nation  must 
starve  or  pay  prices  for  food  which  will  be  vastly  beyond  its 
power." 

The  thought  of  the  small  wages  on  which  the  proletariat  must 
live  in  semi-want,  misery,  and  discontent  reminds  the  journalists 
that   there  is  .some  justice  in  labor's  uncompromising  protest. 


merce  of  a  great  port,  to  stop  the  people's  supi)ly  of  food,  and 
to(  intimidate  both  their  employers  and  the  country  by  methods 
which  an  enemy  would  only  resort  to  at  its  peril." 

"Labor  and  its  inciters  in  Parliament  are  having  their  own 
way."  declares  The  Pall  Mall  (iazelle,  and,  sneering  "at  the 
Olympian  indilTerence  of  the  Clovernment,"  adds  that  in  settling 
the  wage  question.  "Parliament  will  be  compelled  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand."  "The  true  criminals"  in  the  strike  problem, 
declares  The  Daily  Mail  (London),  quoted  above,  "sit  on  the 
Treasury  bench."  Even  the  powerful  and  independent  Titnes 
(London)  condemns  the  Government's  failure  to  pro%ide  remedy 
and  redress  and,  speaking  of  the  hackmen.  complains  of  the 
strikers'  "  audacious  conspiracy  against  the  public  "  in  which 
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FETCHING  THK  MEAT  IN  MOTOR  CAHS.  POLICE  GUARDING  THE  MEAT  VANS. 

HOW   HOTEL  MANAGERS   OVERCOME   STRIKE    DIFFICULTIES. 


"the  most  outrageous  attacks  upon  the  elementary  rights 
which  Government  exists  to  protect  have  been  weakly  condoned  " 
"by  the  feebleness  of  our  rulers  and  the  miserable  spirit  of 
party."  Warning  its  readers  against  Mr.  Asquith's  Socialistic 
leanings  which  permit  him  to  jield  to  Tom  Mann,  who  promises 
the  striking  workingmen  that  he  will  abolish  poverty,  and  to 
adopt  a  policy  which  makes  the  way  "clear  for  a  wholesale 
system  of  legalized  robberj^  and  confiscation,"  The  Outlook 
(London)  thinks  that  there  is  a  word  to  be  said  for  the  employers 
who  have  suffered  so  much  "through  the  nervous  impotence  of 
a  weakling  Minister"  and  proceeds  as  follows: 

"The  railways  at  the  present  time,  like  the  iron  and  coal 
mines,  barely  pay  their  way,  yet  they  give  employment  to  a  vast 
army  of  work-people — certainly  many  more  than  would  be  the 
ease  if  these  forms  of  industry  were  nationalized.  But  the  capital, 
skill,  and  energj^  of  every  enterprise  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
cupidity  of  a  handful  of  Labor  agitators;  fortunes  which  have 
been  sunk  in  opening  up  new  fields  of  labor  are  to  be  counted  as 
naught.  Labor  must  have  its  share  of  the  spoils  and  Liberalism 
must  keep  up  the  pillage.  Property  owners  and  the  investing 
classes  will  have  reason  to  remember  Mr.  Asquith's  regime." 


BRITAIN'S  CONSTITUTIONAL 
REVOLUTION 

GREAT  EXCITEMENT  has  been  created  in  England 
by  the  passing  of  the  so-called  Parliament  Bill  which 
strengthens  the  power  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
curtails  the  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  "revolu- 
tionary," cry  the  Unionists;  it  is  merely  " a  normal  evolution  of 
British  democracy,"  answer  the  Liberals.  Yet,  what  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  measure?  This  bill  provides  that  all  money  bills 
proposed  and  carried  by  the  Commons  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  veto  of  the  Peers.  The  second  clause  decrees  that  if  a  bill 
has  passed  the  House  of  Commons  three  times  and  has  been 
three  times  rejected  bj'^  the  House  of  Lords  within  the  space  of 
two  j^ears,  it  shall  become  law  in  spite  of  the  veto  of  the  Peers. 
When  the  Bill  was  read  for  the  last  time  and  the  crucial  division 
took  place,  it  was  found  that  the  Government  had  won  by  a 
majority  of  seventeen.  The  section  of  the  Conservatives  who, 
under  Lord  Halsbury,  styled  themselves  "No  Surrenderers," 
including  Lord  Lansdowne,  refrained  from  voting.  This  step 
they  took  in  order  to  avoid  the  introduction  into  their  body  of 
"puppet  peers"  and  to  meet  the  threat  of  Lord  Morley,  who  said 
on  the  night  of  the  division: 

"If  the  Bill  is  defeated  to-night,  his  Majesty  will  assent  to  a 
creation  of  peers  sufficient  in  numbers  to  guard  against  any 


possible  combination  of  the  different  parties  in  opposition,  by 
which  the  Parliament  Bill  might  be  exposed  a  second  time  to 
defeat. 

"Every  vote  given  to-night  against  my  motion  not  to  insist 
on  what  is  called  the  Lansdowne  amendment  is  a  vote  in  favor  of 
a  large  and  prompt  creation  of  peers." 

The  passing  of  the  Bill  has  naturally  been  greeted  with  accla- 
mation by  such  Liberal  London  organs  as  The  Westminster 
Gazette,  The  Chronicle,  The  Daily  News,  and  such  organs  of  the 
proletariat  and  working  classes  as  Reynolds's  Weekly,  but  The 
Spectator,  which  was  formerly  a  Liberal  paper,  but  differs  from 
the  Government  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  seems  content 
to  regard  the  submission  of  the  Lords  as  a  supreme  stroke  of 
policy,  which  will  eventually  redound  to  their  rehabilitation^ 
"It  is  in  no  mood  of  paradox  or  rhetorical  exaggeration,"  says 
this  journal,  "that  we  describe  the  refusal  of  the  Lords  to 
insist  on  their  amendment  as  a  Unionist  victory."  To  quote 
further : 

"We  must  repeat  that  the  House  of  Lords,  by  refusing  to 
force  a  creation  of  peers,  have  secured  a  great  Unionist  victory. 
Further,  they  did  a  signal  service  to  themselves  and  immensely 
strengthened  the  hands  of  those  who,  like  us,  are  not  ashamed 
to  say  that  they  believe  that  the  hereditary  principle  is  a  most 
useful  principle  and  that  the  peerage  is  a  national  asset  of  the 
highest  value.  The  vote  of  yesterday  "will,  we  believe,  re- 
establish the  reputation  of  the  Lords  in  the  country  for  political 
sagacity — a  reputation  which  suffered  when  the  Lords  in  a  fit  of 
temporary  insanitj'  accepted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ill-starred  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  throw  out  the  Budget.  The  Lords,  if 
they  will  think  a  little  more  of  themselves  and  a  little  less  of 
external  influences,  will  soon  recover  their  position.  Let  us  never 
forget  that  henceforth  they  will  be  the  branch  of  the  Legislature 
which  does  not  dip  its  hands  into  the  public  purse." 

The  Liberal  weekly.  The  Nation  (London),  saj^s  calmly  that, 
'  ■  with  the  passage  of  the  Parliament  Bill  the  evolution  of  British 
democracy  resumes  its  normal  course."  This  paper  with  a  certain 
generosity,  such  as  victors  alone  can  show,  expresses  joy  that 
the  situation  had  not  to  be  met  by  the  actual  creation  of  a 
batch  of  new  peers  by  Royal  prerogative,  and  thus  proceeds: 

"It  is  a  weapon  which  remains  in  the  armory  of  the  Consti- 
tution, whence  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  never  be  taken  out  to  be 
furbished  up  again.  From  the  Liberal  point  of  view,  there  was 
only  one  use  to  which  it  could  be  put.  Four  hundred  peers 
might  be  created  to  crush  the  supremacy  of  all  peers,  not  for  any 
other  use,  and  the  plain  intimation  that  this  use  might  be  made 
of  the  Royal  Prerogative  has  for  years  been  the  ultima  ratio  to 
which  the  democracy  could  appeal.  For  our  part  we  are  glad 
that  the  threat  has  sufficed,  not  only  because  we  dislike  the 
multiplication  of  peerages,  but  because  we  deem  it  better  in  the 
interests  of  a  permanent  settlement  that  the  constitutional 
change  should  have  been  ratified  by  the  existing  peers." 
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EVEN   IF   HE    la   BE8TORBD    HE    WILL    HAVE   TO    BE   VERT    CAREFUL. 

—  Ulk  (Berlin). 


Clerical  Party  (to  ex-King  Manuel; — "As  you  are  so 
famous  a  sportsman,  my  dear  boy,  you'd  better  try  your  hand  as 
a  lion-tamer. "  — Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


THE    PORTUGUESE    MONARCHIST   MOVEMENT. 


The  Liberal  Daily  News  (London)  elaborates  the  thesis  of  The 
Nation  in  the  following  terms: 

"It  is  a  great  change,  and  surely  not  a  premature  one;  surely 
one  about  which  any  dispassionate  student  of  our  institutions 
can  only  wonder  how  we  have  done  without  it  so  long.  The 
Unionists  have  been  calling  it  'revolution,'  just  as  they  called 
the  Budget  of  1909  a  'revolution,'  just  as  next  year  they 
will  call  Home  Rule  a  'revolution,'  just  as  they  call  all  impor- 
tant Liberal  measures  'revolutions.'  But  it  is  not  a  revolution, 
if  by  that  you  mean  an  interruption  in  the  orderly  and  natural 
course  of  our  national  development.  From  the  now  distant  day 
when  Bright  first  sketched  it  down  to  to-day  it  has  been  slowly 
evolved,  slowly  shaped,  slowly  carried  to  conviction  and  expres- 
sion, till  now  it  stands  mature,  a  definite  gain  in  our  generation 
for  the  use  and  progress  of  all  future  ones." 

The  London  Conservative  papers,  such  as  The  Morning  Post, 
the  organ  of  the  "No  Surrender"  party,  The  Standard,  and  St. 
Ja7nes's  Gazette  merely  repeat  in  a  variety  of  tones  the  dictum  of 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London),  that  "The  Parliament  Bill  is 
an  instrument  of  Revolution,  and  an  omen  of  disaster  to  the 
whole  Constitution,  even  to  the  Crown  itself."  This  paper 
understands  "the  influences"  that  guided  "the  bulk  of  the 
Unionist  peers  to  stand  aside,"  while  it  "deplores  them  as  mis- 
leading and  the  subjects  of  them  mistaken." 

The  Conservative  Saturday  Review  (London)  was  never  more 
slashing  in  its  invective  when  it  exclaims  that  there  are  no  more 
two  parties  in  English  politics.  Parliament  has  been  "radical- 
ized" by  these  "constitution-wreckers."  "Our  business  is  to 
destroy — not  merely  to  turn  out — the  Anarchists  at  present  in 
possession  of  the  seals  of  office  and  the  King's  person."  To  quote 
further:  ' 

"It  must  not  1)e  assumed  that  the  constitutional  crime  per- 
petrated on  Tluirsday  is  in  any  way  condoned,  if  its  accomplish- 
ment is  not  at  once  followed  by  rebellion.  The  crime  is  still 
treason,  and  its  authoi's  are  still  traitors.  When  once  the  Parlia- 
ment Bill  is  law,  the  Constitution  will  have  perished,  and  neitluT 
the  tyrannical  Commons  nor  the  degraded  Lords  nor  the  hu- 
miliated Crown  will  have  any  vestige  of  authority  left.  Our 
position  will  be  as  much  beyond  all  ordinary  means  of  political 


redress  as  would  be  that  of  Ulster  Unionists  doomed  to  an  eternal 
minority  in  a  Nationalist  Parliament.  We  must,  therefore,  find 
such  immediate  escape  as  we  can  from  the  anarchy  which  has 
come  upon  us,  and  later  on  must  devote  all  our  energies  to  the 
reconstruction  of  a  State  in  which  a  free  man  can  live  freely." 

The  Lords'  division,  says  the  London  Times  (Independent), 
putting  the  best  face  on  the  matter,  saves  the  country  at  least 
from  ."the  gross  and  flaming  scandal"  by  which  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Crown  would  have  "been  prostituted  to  coerce  the  Second 
Chamber."  The  Conservative  Peers  who  voted  the  bill  and 
those  who  refrained  from  voting  "played  the  most  courageous, 
conscientious,  and  patriotic  part  in  the  whole  odious  business.'! 
By  their  acquiescence — ■ 

."The  Unionists  lose  much,  but  much  less  than  they  might 
have  done;  and  among  the  things  they  do  not  lose  are  the  firm 
hope  and  prospect  of  being,  in  no  long  time,  in  a  position  to  re- 
trieve the  woful  mischief  done  and  substitute  a  rational  Con- 
stitution for  the  caricature  set  up  by  His  Majesty's  present 
advisers." 

THE  PORTUGUESE   PALINODE  OF 
JAURES 

IT  IS  VERY  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  true  idea  of  how  things 
are  going  on  in  Portugal.  The  press  is  muzzled,  even  tele- 
graph dispatches  are  censured,  and  the  Portuguese  embassies 
in  the  various  European  capitals  are  practically  gagged  and  have 
no  views  concerning  the  progress  of  the  Republic.  The  onlj' 
way  for  anj-  one  to  learn  the  true  state  of  things  is  by  personal 
observation  and  inquiry  and  this  necessitates  a  tour  through 
Portugal.  That  brilliant  and  sincere  Socialist,  Pacifist,  Inter- 
nationalist, and  Antimilitarist,  Mr.  Jean  Jaures,  editor  of  the 
powerful  and  sparkling  Hunianite,  feeling  the  necessity  of  such 
a  tour,  has  paid  a  ^•isit  to  the  new  European  republic  with  a 
result  which  does  credit  to  liis  candor  and  disinterested  honesty. 
Some  mouths  ago  !Mr.  Jaures  exprest  himself  as  profoundly 
disgusted  with  the  failure  so  far  of  the  Portuguese  Republic,  as 
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we  related  in  our  issue  of  March  18.  He  thought  then  that 
Braga  was  a  mere  bluffer;  that  the  Republicans  had  not  plunged 
Ihoir  swords  in  deep  enough;  that  there  were  many  reasons  for 
believing  in  "strong  reactionary  movements,"  and  an  imminent 
"counter-revolution"  in  the  north  of  the  country.  He  has  now 
changed  his  mind  and  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Humanite  (Paris) 
declares  that  ' '  two  or  three  days  spent  in  Portugal  would  con- 
vince any  one  that  the  reactionary  and  pseudo-Liberal  press  of 
the  country  are  deceiving  the  public."  Portugal  is  not,  as  they 
would  represent  it  to  be,  "in  a  condition  of  growing  disorder  and 
permanent  anarchy";  "the  republican  regime"  such  papers  rep- 
resent to  be  "feeble  and  discredited,  and  likely  to  succumb 
before  the  faintest  show  of  its  adversaries' return."  This  is  not 
true,  nor  is  it  true  that  "  the  monarchy  is  preparing  to  reenter 
Madrid."  On  the  contrary,  he  announces  his  belief,  after  his 
^^sit  to  Portugal,  that  "  the  country  is  calm,  engaged  in  its  ordi- 
nary labors,  and  enjoying  prosperity."     He  continues  as  follows: 

"The  citizens  know  that  this  country,  the  object  of  their 
passionate  devotion,  possesses  remarkable  natural  resources. 
They  know  that  under  a  wise  administration  conducted  with 
integrity  and  economy  it  will  easily  free  itself  from  the  em- 
barrassment bequeathed  to  it  by  the  monarchy,  and  they  trust 
the  men  raised  to  power  after  the  Revolution  as  guides  in  this 
reformation. 

"The  Republican  sentiment  throughout  the  country  has  kept 
up  all  the  intensity  of  its  early  enthusiasm,  and  becomes  every 
day  stronger  and  more  confident.  Moreover,  when  the  Govern- 
ment showed  to  the  monarchist  conspirators  assembled  on  the 
frontiers  of  Galicia  that  they  knew  how  to  defend  themselves 
by  ordering  the  mobilization  of  the  reserves,  the  reservists 
to  a  man  responded  to  the  appeal  with  joyful  alacrity.  I  believe 
that  the  least  attempt  at  a  counter-revolution  would  find  itself 
confronted  by  a  magnificent  uprising  of  the  national  forces." 

The  Portugese  emigres,  he  tells  us,  like  the  French  emigres 
of  '92,  "are  full  of  illusions."  "  They  have  money,"  these  "gilded 
parasites  of  the  old  regime";  "they  purchase  arms  and  powder." 
They  talk  of  "a  duel  between  Oporto  and  Lisbon,"  but  theirs 
"is  an  unsubstantial  dream."    He  proceeds  as  follows: 

' '  All  the  Portuguese  whom  I  have  questioned  about  monarchist 
intrigues  have  spoken  of  them  contemptuously.  They  have  even 
exhibited  anger  on  the  mention  of  them.  Such  intrigues  do  not 
terrify,  but  merely  make  them  nervous.  It  is  irritating  to  be 
compelled  to  spy  upon  suspected  meetings,  upon  clandestine 
convoys  of  arms,  and  to  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  war. 
This  compels  the  Republicans  to  incur  expenses  which  are  all 
the  more  burdensome  in  that  the  monarchy  bequeathed  to  them 
the  worst  budget  in  Europe.  They  can  scarcely  control  their 
wrath  when  they  consider  that  an  incapable  and  spendthrift 
dynasty,  which  fell  under  the  weight  of  the  people's  hatred  and 
contempt,  should  so  persist  in  disturbing  the  reconstruction  of 
the  country  it  had  long  so  scandalously  exploited.  They  are 
aware  that  in  order  to  repair  the  accumulated  blunders  of  the 
past,  to  reduce  to  order  the  administration  and  the  finances  of 
the  country,  they  will  need  a  long  period  of  toil  and  of  effort,  and 
they  are  indignant  that  those  who  have  done  so  much  injury  to 
the  nation  should  still  seek  to  deprive  the  people  of  that  liberty 
of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  to  them.  What  are  these  emigres 
but  poisonous  flies  which  come  back  to  buzz  once  more  about  the 
fruit  they  have  lost?  " 

What  proportions  the  ill-feeling  toward  the  Republic  which 
emigres  may  excite  among  Europeans  may  take,  he  does  not 
state  explicitly,  but  he  declares: 

"The  emigres  who  are  playing  at  a  counter-revolution  are 
playing  a  game  at  once  damnable  and  dangerous.  They  will 
fail  miserably  in  their  undertaking,  but  it  is  possible  that  they 
will  deprive  the  Portuguese  Revolution  of  that  fine  and  magnani- 
mous serenity  which  it  has  so  far  enjoyed.  And  more  than  this. 
As  the  gatherings  of  Portuguese  conspirators  on  the  Spanish  soil 
have  excited  the  mistrust  of  Portugal  almost  solely  toward  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  so  the  crisis  may  possibly  reach  such  pro- 
portions as  heedless  Europe,  which  has  so  often  shown  herself 
meddlesome  and  mean  toward  the  Portuguese  Republic,  may  not 
anticipate.  I  must  insist  on  this  aspect  of  the  problem." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JAPANESE  VIEWS  OF   THE   REVISED 
ANGLO-JAPANESE  TREATY 

THE  JAPANESE  press  frankly  admit  that  the  new 
clause  in  the  treaty  between  England  and  their  Govern- 
ment, which  provides  that  England  is  not  called  upon 
to  join  Japan  against  one  of  England's  allies,  and  vice  versa,  pur- 
poses "  freeing  England  of  the  obligation  to  side  with  us  [Japan] 
in  the  event  of  war  with  America."  One  section  of  their  pub- 
licists think  that  the  drift  of  this  clause  has  all  along  been  taken 
for  granted;  others  say  that  the  treaty  is  intended  to  last  only 
until  "British  interests  [in  Asia]  are  no  longer  threatened  by 
Germany,"  when  Britain  will  have  fleet  enough  to  protect  her 
own  colonies  and  territories  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere,  for 
India  is  at  present,  we  are  reminded,  guarded  by  Japan- 
As  for  the  views  of  their  leading  statesmen,  Count  Okuma 
does  not  believe  in  political  combinations  between  the  white  and 
yellow  races.  On  this  point  he  differs  from  the  ex-ambassador 
Fuland  Count  Hayashi.  As  a  general  rule,  we  may  say  that, 
judging  from  the  sentiment  of  the  press,  the  Japanese  no  longer 
entertain  toward  the  alliance  such  enthusiasm  and  devotion 
as  they  showed  in  January,  1902,  when  it  was  first  concluded, 
and  in  August,  1905,  when  it  was  renewed.  Notwithstanding 
this  tendency,  the  official  circles  in  Tokyo  put  on  a  jubilant 
air,  judging  from  the  reports  of  newspapers  over  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  alliance.  And  so  influential  and  independent  a  journal 
as  the  Jiji  counsels  the  nation  to  put  unrestricted  confidence  in 
the  new  treaty  of  alliance,  asserting  that  the  Anglo-American 
Arbitration  Treaty  will  in  no  wise  affect  the  import  of  the  alli- 
ance as  it  was  first  conceived.     To  quote  this  journal: 

"  The  insertion  in  the  new  treaty  of  alliance  of  a  clause,  ex- 
pressly freeing  England  of  the  obligation  to  side  with  us  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  America,  is  merely  a  formal  recognition  of 
what  has  been  tacitly  understood.  It  is  only  the  form  of  the 
treaty  that  has  been  altered  by  this  revision:  its  spirit  has  not 
suffered  an  iota  of  change." 

The  same  journal  interviewed  several  statesmen  on  the  ques- 
tion. Count  Okuma,  while  welcoming  the  Anglo-American 
treaty  of  arbitration  as  a  great  stride  toward  universal  peace, 
nevertheless  believes  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  Japan 
should  enter  into  a  similar  pact  with  Western  nations.  In  his 
opinion,  the  Caucasian  nations  still  cherish  prejudice  and 
antipathy  toward  the  yellow  race,  and  a  tribunal  of  arbitration 
composed  mostly  of  Caucasians  can  not  be  expected  to  be 
judicially  fair  to  an  Oriental  nation.  Contrary  to  this  view. 
Count  Hayashi,  formerly  Japanese  ambassador  to  England  and 
later  foreign  minister,  expresses  himself  in  favor  of  Japan  entering 
into  an  arbitration  treaty  with  both  America  and  Great  Britain. 

The  views  of  the  minority  are  set  forth  by  the  Yorodzu, 
which  regards  the  renewed  pact  as  a  diplomatic  blunder  of  the 
Katsura  Cabinet.     To  quote: 

' '  The  revised  treaty  of  alliance  makes  Japan  a  ludicrous  figure. 
She  is  required  to  stand  guard  to  India  and  British  interests  in 
China,  without  receiving  any  return  from  England.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  renewal  and  revision  of  the  alliance  was  made 
at  the  initiative  of  Downing  Street.  Our  diplomats  have  the 
peculiar  virtue  of  being  passive  and  of  following  the  lead  of  other 
nations  endowed  with  greater  diplomatic  finesse.  The  alliance 
is  to  remain  binding  for  ten  years  from  now.  Just  wait  ten  years. 
Before  that  period  expires  England  will  have  found  or  created 
a  chance  to  clasp  hands  with  Germany,  while  her  colonies  bor- 
dering the  Pacific  will  have  augmented  their  armaments  to  sucii 
an  extent  that  they  will  no  longer  be  haunted  by  the  specter  of  a 
Japanese  invasion.  Until  such  a  stage  is  reached  Great  Britain 
needs  Japanese  cooperation.  But  when  once  that  stage  is  reached 
British  interests  in  China  will  no  longer  be  threatened  bj^  Ger- 
many, while  the  British  fleet,  freed  of  anxiety  over  the  activities 
of  the  Kaiser's  navy,  will  be  able  to  leave  home  waters  and 
protect  the  colonies.  Then  it  is  time  that  John  Bull  would 
throw  the  alliance  overboard." — Translations  made  for  The 
LiTER.-vRY  Digest. 


WATER  SAVING  BY   FORCE  OF  ARMS 

THAT  NEW  YORKERS  are  culpably  wasteful  of  their 
water-supply  to  a  degree  that  should  warrant  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Federal  Government,  "by  military  force 
if  necessary,"  is  the  startling  statement  made  by  an  English 
critic,  The  Surveyor  and  Municipal  and  County  Engineer 
(London).  This  pronouncement  is  made  in  the  course  of  certain 
comments  on  the  dangerous  shortage  of  water  in  the  city  in 
question,  during  the  present  season,  in  an  article  entitled  "New 
York's  Water:  Wilful  Waste  and  Woful  Want."  New  York 
consumes  water  at  the  rate  of  more  than  100  gallons  a  day  per 
inhabitant,  which  is  far  greater  than  is  customary  in  cities 
abroad.  We  usually  think  of  a  high  water-consumption  as  praise- 
worthy, but  our  London  critic  thinks  that  instead  of  trying  to 
increase  its  supply,  as  it  is  now  doing,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Western  hemisphere  should  be  compelled  to  cut  down  its  use  at 
least  one-fifth.     We  read: 

"The  water-supply  of  so  great  a  city  as  New  York  is  necessarily 
a  matter  of  interest  to  British  engineers,  who,  from  their  expe- 
rience of  many  countries  and  climes,  and  their  familiarity  with 
every  kind  of  manufacturing  and  mixed  population,  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  even  so  little  as  100  gals,  per  head  is  an 
excessive  daily  supply  for  any  city.  To  reduce  New  York's 
consumption  to  80  gals,  per  head  forthwith,  and  by  military  force 
if  necessary,  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  plain  duty  of  the  Government 
of  the  State,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  farce  is  played  out,  and  if  New  York  persists  in 
neglecting  the  obvious  and  proper  means  of  making  her  ample 
supply  a  sufficient  one,  she  will  in  this  respect  take  rank  below 
the  worst  of  the  barbaric  nations  in  the  matter  of  public  control 
of  public  affairs.  Even  a  temporary  substitute  for  an  Ethiopian 
Sultan  would  not,  in  such  a  matter,  be  a  cipher  in  his  own 
house." 

To  which  The  Engineering  News  (New  York,  Aug.  17)  replies: 

"As  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  the  water-waste  problem 
in  New  York  City  is  something  which,  while  quite  within  the 
(capacity  of  engineers,  is  unfortunately  not  in  their  hands  for 
solution.  Instead,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  laymen  city  officials. 
These,  in  turn,  have  been  put  in  office  by  immense  numbers  of 
uninformed  voters  who,  like  the  officials,  have  only  a  little 
knowledge  of  water-works  administration — and  that  little  is 
badly  perverted. 

"It  seems  amusing,  if  not  surprizing,  that  our  contemporary 
should  think  that  the  United  States  Government  has  authority 
to  regulate  the  water  consumption  of  any  city  outside  of  Wash- 
ington. It  would  be  scarcely  less  possible  for  King  George  or 
for  the  editor  of  The  Surveyor  himself  to  reduce  water  waste  in 
New  York  City  than  for  the  U.  S.  Government  to  do  it.  At  the 
same  time,  in  view  of  the  shameful  way  in  which  water-waste  has 
been  neglected  in  New  York  City  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  curtailed  in  nearly  all  British  cities,  and  in  view 
also  of  the  water  shortage  which  has  hung  over  New  York  City 
as  a  possibility  for  years  past,  we  do  not  wonder  that  a  foreign 
writer,  unfamiliar  with  the  minutiae  of  the  relations  between 
our  Federal  and  State  governments,  should  have  been  led  into 
what,  in  view  of  the  actual  facts,  is  an  extravagant  assertion." 


RHEUMATISM  AND  HOT  WEAThER— That  dry,  hot 
weather  may  possibly  cause  an  epidemic  of  rheumatism  and 
kindred  troubles  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  The  Hospital  (London, 
July  29)  who  says  that  an  outbreak  of  this  kind,  said  to  be  the 
worst  for  many  years,  is  thought  to  have  been  brought  on  in 
England  by  the  recent  hot  period  there.     We  read: 

"The  medical  informant  appears  to  have  included  'intercostal 
neuralgia'  and  'stiff  neck.'  So-called  intercostal  neuralgia  is  a 
very  indefinite  disease,  most  commonly  apparently  a  referred 
pain  which  may  have  various  origins.  .  .  .  Stiff  neck  and  lum- 
bago probably,  too,  have  no  connection  whatever  with  rheuma- 
tism. Yet  altho  such  pains  can  scarcely  be  called  rheumatism, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  there  is  anv  foundation 


for  the  statement  that  the  heat  has  increa.sed  true  rheumatism. 
The  fact  is  well  recognized  that  rheumatic  fever  is  most  common 
in  the  autumn,  which  means  presumably  that  some  influences 
are  at  work  in  the  hotter  period  of  the  year  which  lead  to  its 
appcsarance  later.  Apparently,  also,  rheumatism  is  more  common 
after  hot,  dry  summers  than  after  those  comparatively  cold  and 
wet.  But  tho  this  is  the  case,  statistics  seem  to  show  that  a 
marked  rise  in  the  number  of  cases  is  not  present  until  September 
or  Octo})er.  If  the  rise  in  the  numy)er  of  cases  is  already  very 
evident,  the  heat  must  have  produced  its  deleterious  effect 
early.  Altho  it  appears  to  be  true  that  rheumatism  is  most 
frequent  after  dry  summers,  the  popular  belief  that  the  di.sease 
starts  in  wet  weather  no  doubt  possesses  a  measure  of  truth. 
C'old  and  wet  probably  predispose  to  attacks  of  the  disease. 
Most  medical  men  must  be  familiar  with  cases  of  rheumatic 
fever  which  have  commenced  shortly  after  the  patient  has  been 
in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  If,  however,  rheumatism  is  already 
common,  there  can  have  been  no  such  predisposing  cause  for 
attacks  of  the  disease." 


TALKING   PICTURES 

PICTURES  that  both  move  and  talk  are  not  unknown. 
They  depend,  of  course,  on  an  exact  adjustment  between 
a  phonograph  and  a  moving-picture  machine.  Yet  so 
exact  must  this  adjustment  be  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  devise 
machinery  to  effect  it  perfectly,  that  the  talking  picture  hitherto 
has  not  been  very  satisfactorj',  altho  the  trouble  is  not  that  the 
necessary  devices  have  not  been  invented,  but  that  they  are 
rarely  made  and  operated  with  mechanical  exactness.  According 
to  Modern  Electrics  (Chicago)  the  new  Gaumont  apparatus 
recently  shown  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  capa- 
ble of  operating  with  great  accuracy.  The  members  of  the 
academy  saw,  on  a  screen  before  them,  Mr.  D'Arsonval,  one  of 
their  number,  delivering  an  address  and  could  hear  his  words  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  the  illusion  was  complete.  We  read 
further : 

"After  this,  the  apparatus  was  shown  on  several  occasions  in 
Paris,  and  attracted  much  attention.  .  .  .  Speech  and  singing 
are  shown  with  all  the  natural  movements,  and  this  is  done  by 
means  of  a  very  well-devised  apparatus.  .iVItho  inventors  on 
this  side  of  the  water  have  been  working  for  some  years  past  in 
order  to  use  electric  motors  so  as  to  drive  a  phonograph  and  a 
moving-picture  machine  at  the  same  rate,  nothing  of  any  practi- 
cal shape  appears  to  have  been  brought  out.  The  new  apparatus 
is  made  by  one  of  the  best-known  Paris  establishments,  and  has 
some  interesting  points.  In  such  a  method,  it  is  desired  to  run 
one  electric  motor  on  the  phonograph  and  a  second  on  the 
picture  machine,  and  to  control  the  whole  from  the  phonograph, 
where  the  operator  is  stationed.  The  inventors  use  two  small 
electric  motors  of  about  the  same  size,  running  on  direct  current 
on  the  same  mains.  But  the  armatures  of  the  motors  are  divided 
in  a  number  of  sections,  and  each  section  of  the  first  motor  is 
connected  to  a  like  section  of  the  second  motor,  so  that  the  first 
armature  can  only  rotate  for  a  certain  fraction  unless  the  other 
armature  has  also  rotated  so  as  to  keep  up  the  connection.  In 
this  way  an  exact  synchronism  is  obtained  and  the  phonograph 
record  and  the  visible  image  are  made  to  correspond.  Means 
are  provided  so  that  both  motors  will  start  off  by  closing  a 
switch. 

"A  special  rheostat  in  the  motor  circuit  acts  on  the  speed 
of  both  at  once,  so  as  to  regulate  the  speech  and  the  pictures  at 
the  proper  rate.  One  device  which  should  be  mentioned  is  the 
method  of  catdiing  up  should  one  or  the  other  instrument  lag 
behind  from  any  accident.  A  reversing  switch  works  a  small 
motor  special  on  the  second  machine  which  operates  a  tlifferential 
gear  set  lying  on  the  shaft  of  the  main  motor,  so  that  throwing  in 
the  small  motor  causes  the  main  motor  speed  to  be  quickened  or 
slack(>ned  for  a  short  time,  until  the  second  machine  is  brought 
in  step.  The  operating-board  is  very  compact  and  contains  a 
contact  button  for  starting  off  the  two  instruments  at  the  same 
time,  also  a  voltmeter  which  serves  as  a  speed  indicator,  the 
rheostat  for  changing  the  speed  of  both  motors  at  once,  and  the 
operating-switch  for  the  small  special  motor." 
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HOT- WEATHER   PHOTOGRAPHY 

MANY  AN  AMATEUR  has  had  his  promising  photogra- 
phic efforts  spoiled  by  the  heat  and  moisture  of  our 
summer  ehmate,  and  even  those  who  have  learned  to 
use  a  lump  of  ice  with  skill  have  it  not  at  their  disposal  at  the 
times  and  in  the  places  when  they  want  it;  and  so  are  fain  to  lay 
aside  the  camera  during  dog  days.  It  is  possible,  however,  a  wri- 
ter in  the  Revue  Sclentiftque  assures  us  (Paris,  July  15),  so  to 
choose  one's  developing  fluid  that  there  is  no  danger.  We  read 
in  this  paper: 

"Above  77°  F.  it  is  very  difficult  to  develop  without  accident 
plates  and  prints  having  a  sensitive  layer  with  a  gelatin  base. 
In  a  solution  raised  to  this  temperature,  the  colloid  swells  im- 
measurably, softens,  becomes  sticky,  jields  to  the  slightest 
touch,  and  begins  to  melt  when  the  temperature  rises  still  further. 
At  about  86°  F.  most  emulsions  become  covered  with  a  network 
of  cracks,  giving  the  appearance  of  cloisonne  work  to  the  image, 
and  no  plate  will  resist  a  rise  of  temperature  superior  to  95°. 
These  ineonA'eniences  are  relatively  easy  to  avoid  when  ice  is  at 
hand,  but  the  use  of  refrigerants  is  not  always  possible  and 
especially  in  tropical  countries  developers  must  often  be  used 
whose  temperature  reaches  and  exceeds  100°. 

"It  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  gelatin  insoluble  by  various 
means,  but  the  palliatives  tried  hitherto  present  some  incopve- 


"Of  all  the  formulas  indicated,  that  of  the  diamidophcnol 
developer  is  the  only  one  that  enables  us  to  obtain,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  100°,  images  absolutely  devoid  of  fog.  Its  only 
inconvenience  is  that  it  does  not  keep  long  in  solution,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  prepare  it  as  used,  or  at  least  not  long 
beforehand.  If  we  must  have  always  at  hand  a  developer  ready 
for  use,  we  shall  then  give  preference  to  metoquinone  or,  in  its 
absence,  to  metol  hydroquinone  or  even  to  pyrogallic  acid.  These 
developers  keep  long  without  alteration,  and  the  fog  that  they 
occasion  has  no  other  inconvenience  than  to  make  printing  a 
little   slower." — Translation   made  for  The   Literary   Digest. 
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THE    WORLD   ACCORDING   TO   THE    MERCATOR   PROJECTION. 

The  special  property  of  this  projection  is  tliat  a  straight  line  on  the  map  represents  a  constant  compass  di- 
rection on  the  globe.  This  projection  distorts  countries  away  from  the  equator  to  the  extent  shown  by  the 
index  diagrams  A,  B.  and  C  B  and  C  represent  exactly  the  same  amount  of  actual  space  in  their  relative  latitudes 
as  A  represents  at  the  equator.    The  sides  of  the  diagrams  show  shortest  distance  or  true  direction  on  the  globe. 

niences.  Thus  formol  makes  it  possible  to  plunge  a  gelatin  plate 
in  warm,  or  even  boiling  water,  without  risk  of  melting;  but  after 
drying  the  layer  contracts  unduly  and  tears  loose  from  the  glass. 
As  for  salts  of  chromium  or  aluminum,  they  do  not  loosen  the 
gelatin  from  its  support,  but  the  sulfite  of  soda  contained  in  all 
developers  used  at  present  provokes  a  precipitation  .  .  .  which 
absolutely  nullifies  the  action  of  the  insolubilisant. 

"Bunel  has  recommended  the  addition,  to  metol  hydroquinone 
developers,  of  alkaline  sulfates  which  do  not  render  the  gelatin 
insoluble,  but  prevent  its  swelling  in  the  warm  liquid.  .  .  . 
Messrs.  Lumiere  and  Seyewetz  have  been  investigating  the  best 
formulas  for  developers  making  it  possible  to  obtain,  at  tempera- 
tures of  about  100°,  a  development  of  normal  duration,  leading  to 
a  clearly  defined  image,  strong  and  without  fog." 

The  writer  gives  recipes  for  half  a  dozen  of  these  hot-weather 
developers,  which  it  would  be  too  technical  to  give  here,  altho 
photographers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  prepare  them.    He  concludes: 


MAPS  THAT  TELL  TRUTH 

HE  ONLY  MAP  that  really  represents  the  earth's 
surface  faithfully  is  a  globe  or  portion  thereof,  because 
it  has  the  shape  of  the  thing  represented.  Unfortunately 
it  is  more  convenient  for  us  to  have  most  of  our  maps  on  flat 
sheets,  which  makes  all  of  them  out  of  true,  and  mathematicians 
have  exercised  their  best  ingenuity  for  centuries  in  trying  to  see 
how  a  flat  map  can  be  made  most  nearly  like  the  curved  surface 
it  depicts.  Which  kind  of  "projection"  is  chosen  for  our  map 
depends  on  how  we  want  to  use  it.  We  described  recently  in 
these  columns  a  clever  map  for  sailors  in  wh.ch  the  distortion 

was  thrown  almost  entirely  on- 
to the  land  surfaces,  while  the 
seas  were  little  changed.  A  sen- 
sible suggestion  to  map-publish- 
ers is  now  made  by  Ruliff  S. 
Holway  of  the  University  of 
California,  in  School  Science  and 
Mathematics  (Chicago,  June). 
The  writer  advises  that,  since 
all  flat  maps  deviate  from  truth, 
the  maker  indicate  on  each  map . 
just  how  much  and  how  and 
where  it  so  deviates;  and  he 
shows  that  this  may  be  done 
simply  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
strike  the  eye  at  once.    We  read: 

"The  essential  idea  in  the  new 

data  desired  is  that  there  should 

be   index    diagrams   printed   on 

every  map  showing  the  kind  and 

amount  of  distortion  incidental 

to     the    projection    used.     If  a 

square  of  large  size  could  be  laid 

off  on  the  round  earth  it  would 

be   an    ideal    index    figure,    as 

distortion    would    be   so    easily 

noticed.     The  nearest  approach 

to  a  square  on  the  surface  of  a- 

sphere  is  a  regular  quadrangle 

bounded  by  arcs  of  great  circles. 

Such  a  figure  bounded,  we  will 

saj%   by  arcs  of   twenty  degrees. 

on  each  side    would  be  identical  in  size  and  shape  no  matter 

upon  what  part  of  the  earth's  surface  it  were  constructed,  but 

reproduced  in  different  parts  of  a  map,  it  would  \d.ry  in  shape 

and  size  with  the  projection." 

Two  examples  are  given.  The  author  calls  especial  attention 
to  the  Mercator  projection,  which  is  very  common  but  also  very 
far  from  true  in  the  higher  latitudes,  as  the  illustration  plainly 
shows.     Says  the  writer: 

"Pupils  with  a  Mercator  map  of  the  world  before  them  with 
index  diagrams  added  as  shown  above  would  be  interested  in  the 
method  of  construction  of  the  projection.  The  following  ex- 
planation is  sufficient  for  common-school  purposes.  The  merid- 
ians which  on  the  earth  meet  at  the  poles  are  drawn  as  parallel 
lines.  As  this  makes  them  too  far  apart  north  or  south  of  the 
equator  the  parallels  of  latitude  are  also  drawn  too  far  apart — 
the  distance  being  constantly  increased  as  the  poles  are  ap- 
proached so  as  to  make  at  any  point  the  distortion  from  N  to  S 
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MAP  OF  THE  WORLD  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE   CYLINDRICAL  EQUAL-AREA  PROJECTION. 

Relative  areas  are  correctly  shown  on  this  projection.     Distortion  in  shape  is  shown  by  the  index  diagrams  which  all  represent  the  same  sbat)c 
and  size  on  the  earth.     On  this  map  their  areas  remain  the  same,  only  their  shape  being  distorted. 


equal  to  the  distortion  from  E  to  W.  The  result  is  that  this 
projection  shows  compass  directions  by  straight  lines  but  at 
the  loss  of  a  truthful  representation  of  areas  and  shapes  in  high 
latitudes." 


DO   ENGLISH   RAILWAYS   EXCEL   OURS 
IN   SERVICE? 

THAT  THE  ENGLISH  railroads  excel  our  own  in  the 
safety,  speed,  and  comfort  of  their  passenger  service, 
is  asserted  by  an  American  critic,  writing  on  the 
subject  in  The  Railway  and  Engineering  Review  (Chicago,  Aug.  5). 
In  the  first  place,  he  says,  Great  Britain's  showing  in  immunity 
from  fatal  accidents  is  remarkable.  There  seems  to  be  a  tem- 
peramental difference  in  the  two  peoples  which  goes  far  to  ex- 
plain this.  Americans  are  impatient  and  in  a  hurry.  The  British 
traveler  is  more  stolid  and  less  inclined  to  take  risks.  American 
railway  employees  are  proverbial  chance-takers,  and  are  not  as 
.amenable  to  discipline  as  British  railway  trainmen.  These  dif- 
ferences in  both  passenger  and  employee  bear  a  relation  to  acci- 
dents. Again,  the  greater  stability  of  the  British  roadway  and 
structures,  the  absence  of  grade  crossings,  high  platforms  at 
stations,  and  the  general  use  of  manual  control  signaling  all  tend 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  accident  on  English  railways,  in  spite  of 
their  greater  density  of  traffic.  As  regards  speed  we  hold  the 
record  on  certain  high-speed  and  long-distance  runs,  but  the 
English  beat  us  on  the  average,  and  it  is  this  that  counts.  We 
read: 

"Between  the  notable  performance  on  the  exceptional  runs 
and  the  average  of  the  regular  first-class  express  trains  on  runs  of 
100  to  300  miles,  there  is  quite  a  wide  gap,  and  it  is  in  this  respect 
that  the  many  fast  trains  of  England  excel.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  United  States  is  to  be  criticized,  if  it  is  true  in 
England,  as  it  seems  to  be,  that  speed  and  long  non-stop  runs  are 
a  form  of  wasteful  competition  and  are  not  justified  by  public 
necessity  or  returns.  Competition  between  railways  in  England 
has  usually  taken  the  form  of  increasing  or  bettering  facilities  or 
service.  This  policy  is  brought  about  partly  because  of  the 
legislative  difficulty  of  restoring  a  rate  reduced  temi)orarily. 
Naturally,  rate-cutting  between  coinix^ting  lines  has  not  been 
resorted  to,  hut  competition  has  been  \ery  keen  in  punctuality, 
speed,  frequent  trains,  and  expensive  equipment,  and  has  given 
the  British  public  an  ai)p<>lite  for  a  more  costly  service  than  the 
tratTic  (icinands.  Under  this  stimuhis,  there  is  wasteful  compe- 
tition in  express  trains  of  the  non-stop  type,  and  in  the  auxiliary 
service  in  dining-cars,  lunch-baskets,  and  station  privileges."  .   . 

The  writer  next  calls  attention  to  tlu>  generosity  of  the  Englisli 
roads  in  caring  for  the  comfort  of  their  passengers,  and  tiie 
noticeable  degree  of  courtesy  and  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
staff.  Among  porters  and  incii  of  similar  grade,  gratuities  are 
expected  and  given,  but  custom  has  set  the  amount  low.    And 


any  service  rendered  or  information  given  is  marked  by  a  cheer- 
fulness which  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  tip.  To  quote 
again : 

"  The  extent  and  quality  of  the  British  dining-car  and  luncheon 
facilities  on  trains  and  in  stations  seem  to  give  little  thought  of 
returns.  Nearly  every  important  train  has  one  or  more  dining- 
cars,  separate  cars  being  provided  usually  for  first-  and  third- 
class  passengers.  In  the  first-class  diner  a  good  table  d'hote 
dinner  is  served  for  sixty-three  to  seventy-five  cents.  One  detail 
of  operation  might  be  profitabh'  copied  here  on  certain  trains. 
A  short  time  before  the  meal  is  to  be  served,  the  dining-<iar 
steward  goes  through  the  train  and  ascertains  how  many  passen- 
gers wish  to  dine.  Each  is  assigned  a  time  and  a  seat  number, 
thus  avoiding  confusion  and  waiting  in  vestibule,  as  well  as  en- 
abling the  dining-car  staff  more  accurately  to  anticipate  the 
demand  to  be  made  upon  their  facilities  and  supplies. 

"For  those  who  prefer  to  lunch  in  their  compartment,  pas- 
sengers may  call  upon  porters  at  large  stations  or  ask  the  guard 
to  telegraph  ahead  for  lunch-baskets  which  are  furnished  by  the 
station  lunch-rooms.  Sixty-three  cents  pays  for  a  basket  gener- 
ously provided  with  a  choice  of  combinations  of  hot  steaks  or 
chops,  or  cold  chicken  and  ham,  salad,  bread,  butter,  salt,  mus- 
tard, cheese,  crackers,  and  the  necessary  knives,  forks,  spoons, 
plates,  glasses,  etc.  For  those  who  desire  it,  a  bottle  of  wine, 
beer,  ale,  or  mineral  water  is  provided  for  an  extra  sixpence, 
making  the  total  cost  seventy-five  cents.  The  basket  and  fit- 
tings are  left  in  the  compartment  to  be  returned  to  the  issuing 
station.  This  form  of  luncheon  is  quite  convenient  for  small 
parties  traveling  together,  especially  when  they  have  a  compart- 
ment to  themselves,  and  the  size  of  the  portions  provided  make 
it  necessary  to  order  as  many  baskets  as  there  are  passengers  in 
the  party. 

"The  station  facilities  generally  are  ample  and  have  due 
regard  for  the  comfort  of  passengers.  Some  of  them  have  loun- 
ging- and  writing-rooms,  with  free  stationery.  As  a  rule,  the 
waiting-rooms  and  toilet-rooms  are  scrupulously  clean,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  walls  on  the  track  side  is  seriously  marred  by 
advertisements  which  are  displayed  on  every  available  inch  of 
space.  When  on  a  moving  train  and  straining  one's  eyes  to 
catch  the  name  of  the  station,  it  is  exasperating  to  lose  it  in  the 
medley  of  advertising  signs. 

"Under  the  Briti.sh  system  of  handling  baggage,  the  traveler 
surrenders  liis  luggage,  and,  without  check  or  receipt,  is  asked  to 
accept  in  blind  faith  the  word  of  the  porter  that  his  bag  or  box 
will  go  on  his  train  and  be  put  off  at  his  destination,  according  to 
the  label  which  is  pasted  on  each  piece.  Notwithstanding  its 
apparent  deficiencies,  the  losses  from  this  system  are  relati\ely 
less  than  those  under  the  American  checking  system.  It  is 
possible  under  the  labeling  plan  to  get  one's  luggage  within  two 
or  three  minutes  after  the  arrival  of  the  train.  At  large  stations 
in  this  country  such  a  thing  is  not  accomplished,  and  sometimes 
th  re  is  considerable  delay.  The  Englishman,  as  a  rule,  prefers 
to  have  his  luggage  with  him  rather  than  trust  it  to  the  transfer 
companies.  Americans  wonder  why  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
loss  under  the  British  labeling-system,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  losses  are  negligible. 

"The  foregoing  evidence  .  .  .  i)uts  the  English  railways  in  a 
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favorable  light,  and  probably  is  sufficient  for  each  to  form  his 
own  conclusions.  One  other  important  feature  is  outside  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  but  should  be  hinted  at.  I  refer  to  the  fact 
that  the  British  traveler  pays  Vvell  for  his  service.  This  feature 
has  a  very  material  bearing  in  any  comparison  of  reasonableness 
of  service,  but  if  developed  here,  would  exclude  other  topics  of 
more  general  interest.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  British  passenger 
rates  are  considerably  higher  than  ours." 


FINGER-PRINT    IDENTIFICATION 

FINGER-PRINTS  as  a  means  of  personal  identification 
were  heard  of,  until  quite  lately,  only  in  novels  like  Mark 
Twain's  "Pudd'nhead  Wilson"  and  in  the  laboratories  of 
experimental  biologists  like  Galton.  The  courts  were  either  igno- 
rant of  them  or  would  have  none  of  them.  Now  they  have 
waked  up,  so  widely  that  one  wonders  whether  they  will  not 
also  presently  wake  to  the  value  of  other  scientific  methods  of 
detecting  crime,  now  confined  to  the  laboratories  and  to  popular 
fiction.  A  burglar,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Dietetic  and 
Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York,  August),  was  recently  convicted 
in  a  metropolitan  court,  altho  he  had  established  an  alibi, 
solely  by  the  evidence  of  finger-marks  on  a  pane  of  glass.  These 
were  identical  with  those  that  have  been  in  the  Police  Depart- 
ment since  1907,  when  this  prisoner  was  convicted  of  a  previous 
crime.  His  counsel  constantly  objected  to  such  evidence  as 
irrelevant;  but  when  finally  the  prisoner  comprehended  how 
conclusive  it  was,  he  broke  down,  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  court's  mercy.    We  read  further: 

"The  expert  witness  who  demonstrated  the  evidential  value  of 
finger-prints  at  this  trial  was  Lieutenant  Faurot,  who  heads  the 
Identification  Bureau  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 
This  expert,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
finger-print  system  of  identification,  asked  the  court  to  put 
it  to  the  following  test:  Twelve  men  picked  at  random  from 
among  reporters,  court  officers,  and  others,  were  asked  to  step  up 
and  press  their  finger  ends  upon  an  inked  block.  This  being 
done,  and  each  imprint  having  been  designated  by  a  letter,  one 
of  the  twelve  was  directed  to  grasp  the  same  pane  of  glass  which 
the  prisoner  had  removed  from  the  loft.  Faurot,  having  ab- 
sented himself  during  these  proceedings,  was  now  recalled  to 
the  court-room.  The  print  thus  made  being  almost  invisible, 
some  powdered  chalk  was  lightly  dusted  over  it  upon  the  glass; 
Faurot  then  compared  it  with  the  twelve,  and  readily  and  cor- 
rectly identified  it  with  that  among  the  twelve  which  had  been 
designated  'L.' 

"In  further  demonstration  Lieutenant  Faurot  introduced  in 
evidence  the  photographs  of  twins.  The  front  and  profiles  of  the 
two  were  remarkably  alike,  as  were  also  their  Bertillon  measure- 
ments; these  measurements  and  photographs  being  passed 
around  to  the  jury,  they  all  (so  it  is  reported)  admitted  they  could 
not  tell  which  was  which.  Lieutenant  Faurot  then  demonstrated 
by  means  of  their  finger-prints  how  very  simple  a  matter  it  was 
to  tell  these  twins  apart.  Further  testimony  of  great  scientific 
and  practical  interest  was  given  by  this  admirable  expert.  Since 
the  finger-print  system  of  identification  was  introduced  in  these 
United  States  he  has  taken  65,000  impressions.  This  method 
is  relied  on  when  photographs  and  the  Bertillon  measurements 
faU.  The  Scotland  Yard  detectives  have  been  greatly  assisted 
by  this  means:  for  instance,  a  man  having  been  arrested  as  a 
suspicious  character  in  a  New  York  hotel,  his  finger-prints  were 
sent  to  Scotland  Yard;  a  few  days  after  a  corresponding  set  of 
finger-prints  (with  the  an-ested  man's  photograph)  were  sent  to 
New  York,  with  the  information  that  he  was  'wanted'  in 
London  for  a  hotel  robbery. 

"Apart  from  criminal  proceedings:  At  least  one  railroad  now 
uses  this  system  as  a  means  of  identifying  employees.  Banks  now 
identify  foreigners  in  this  way.  Some  of  the  government  em- 
ployees in  the  Canal  Zone  are  paid  by  means  of  this  system,  as 
are  also  the  Indians,  who  can  not  ^\Tite  their  names.  One  may 
conceive  here  a  veritable  revolution  in  civilized  transactions; 
for  example,  the  substitution  on  behalf  of  people  who  can  not 
\vrite  their  names,  of  the  finger-print  for  '  his  mark '  on  docu- 
ments. The  latter,  Avhich  is  just  a  cross,  is  no  means  of  identifi- 
cation at  aU;  the  finger-print  is  a  much  more  positive  signature 
than  the  writing  of  the  name,  besides  being  almost  absolutely 
unfoi^eable." 


According  to  this  writer,  the  finger-print  system  of  identi- 
cation,  altho  usually  attributed  to  BertiUon,  was  really  due  to 
Sir  Francis  Galton,  who  proposed  it  and  first  reduced  it  to  a 
system,  referring  it  later  to  Bertillon,  who  was  for  a  time  very 
skeptical  regarding  its  merits.    We  read  further: 

"About  a  month  before  Galton  died  the  finger-print  method 
was  temporarily  (and  for  the  first  time)  successfully  controverted 
in  an  English  police  court :  A  man  was  charged  on  suspicion  with 
having  been  found  loitering,  supposedly  in  order  to  commit  a 
felony.  A  previous  conviction  was  sought  to  be  established 
against  him  by  the  production  from  the  pohce  records  of 
finger-prints,  these  being  pronounced  identical  with  his.  He, 
however,  handed  in  papers  showing  that  he  was  serving  in 
the  army  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  conviction,  whereupon  he 
was  promptly  discharged.  This  event  was  naturally  disconcert- 
ing, for  identification  by  finger-prints  had  been  regarded  as  in- 
fallible; and  many  declared  (and  not  without  reason)  that  this 
single  failure  should  discredit  the  whole  system.  Nevertheless 
a  week  later  it  was  ascertained  and  proved  beyond  peradventure 
that  this  prisoner  had  stolen  the  army  papers  from  another  man; 
what  is  more,  it  was  shown  clearly  by  other  marks  of  identifi- 
cation (as  well  as  by  his  handwriting)  that  here  was  indubitably 
the  man  to  whom  the  police  had  referred 

"  Galton  published  his  'Finger-Prints'  in  1892,  and  soon  after- 
ward his  'Index  of  Finger- Prints.'  He  claimed  that  the  chance 
of  the  finger-prints  of  two  individuals  being  identical  is  less  than 
one  in  sixty-four  billions — a  margin  safe  enough  for  the  most 
careful  of  judicial  procedures.  If  therefore  two  such  prints  are 
compared  and  found  to  be  identical,  nothing  human  can  be  more 
reasonable  than  that  they  are  the  prints  of  the  same  person;  if 
they  are  not  identical  they  must  surely  belong  to  different 
people.  The  chance  of  error  is  here  infinitesimal ;  and  such  chance 
is  still  further  eliminated  if  prints  of  three  or  more  fingers  are 
taken.  The  only  requisite  seems  to  be  that  the  prints  be  taken 
clearly  enough  to  bring  out  all  the  lines.  It  is  considered  that 
these  lines  and  prints  are  more  enduring  than  any  other  mark  of 
the  body;  they  do  not  vary  from  youth  to  age;  they  persist  even 
after  death,  at  least  until  decomposition  has  set  in.  Injuries 
alone  change  them;  but  a  cut  would  be  an  added  identification." 


RUNNING  TRAINS   BY  TELEPHONE 

THE  SUBSTITUTION  of  the  telephone  for  the  telegraph 
in  train-dispatching  is  termed  by  The  Railway  and  Engi- 
neering Review  (Chicago)  "one  of  the  greatest  steps  ever 
taken  by  the  railroads."  Train-dispatching,  says  this  paper, 
has  hardly  kept  pace  with  advances  in  other  departments  of 
railway  operation.  It  "  follows  in  the  wake  of  advanced  methods, 
struggling  to  overcome  the  obstacles  incident  to  heavy  and 
rapid  traffic."  Elsewhere,  labor-saving  and  safety  appliances 
have  smoothed  the  path  for  the  railroad  man,  but  the  train- 
dispatcher,  until  the  adoption  of  the  telephone  as  an  aid,  has 
not  moved  far  from  his  old  position  of  heavy,  nervous  strain 
and  responsibility.     We  read: 

"To-day,  as  always,  he  stands  directly  in  charge  of  the 
movement  of  trains.  His  success  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  quickly  foresee  and  forestall.  He  is,  in  one  respect, 
the  most  independent,  and  in  another,  the  most  dependent, 
employee  of  a  railroad.  No  one  can  stand  over  him  and  suc- 
cessfully direct  his  work,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  without  the 
cooperation  of  officials,  train  and  enginemen  and  operators,  he 
is  a  failure. 

"The  telegraph,  in  recent  years,  has  been  the  ever  present 
'sticking  brake'  to  the  train-dispatcher.  It  prevents  quick  and 
effective  communication  of  orders  to  the  men  who  are  to  execute 
them.  The  dispatcher's  work  has  been  so  far  behind  his  thought 
that  the  effect  of  a  well-laid  plan  is  often  lost  before  it  is  possible 
to  transmit  the  required  orders  to  all  concerned.  Telegraph 
operators  at  way  stations  are  too  frequently  amateurs  and  are 
often  sadly  incompetent.  The  suspense  and  mental  strain  upon 
the  dispatcher  while  calling  offices  for  orders  or  to  procure  infor- 
mation incident  to  the  movement  of  trains,  has  made  physical 
and  nervous  wrecks  of  many  otherwise  successful  men. 

"The  use  of  the  telephone  for  operating  trains  is  one  of  th(> 
greatest  steps  ever  taken  by  railroads  to  put  the  train-di>-pntcher 
on  his  feet.     The  bell  in  place  of  the  telegraph  call  solves  the 
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problem  for  prompt  service  on  the  part  of  the  operators.  Good 
English  in  place  of  the  Morse  alphabet  climinatcfs  the  poor 
telef^apher  from  the  dispatcher's  catcfgory  of  troubles,  and 
reduces  misunderstandings  to  a  minimum. 

"The  telephone  permits  an  element  of  personality  to  ent(!r 
into  the  work,  which  is  far-reaching  in  its  good  effcsct  and  which 
is  impossible  with  the  telegraph.  Direct  communication  with 
conductors,  engineers,  yardmasters,  and  officials,  in  cases  of 
congestion,  engine  failures,  accidents,  or  severe  weather,  per- 
mits of  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  conditions  and  quicker 
action  in  making  arrangements  to  overcome  irregularities  than 
is  po.ssible  through  a  numb(!r  of  telegraphic  mcissages. 

"Prejudice  against  the  telephone  on  atjcount  of  its  liability  to 
get  out  of  order  and  the  interference  of  outside  persons,  is 
ungrounded  when  the  system  is  properly  installed  and  where 
proper  discipline  is  maintained  among  employees  having  access 
to  the  instruments.  The  telephone  will  work  satisfactorily 
through  weather  conditions  which  often  render  the  telegraph 
useless.  All  other  things  being  equal,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  a 
dispatcher  can  handle  one-third  more  business  on  a  single  track 
with  the  telephone  than  with  key  and  sounder,  and  do  it  with 
less  effort  and  with  less  delay  in  traffic." 


for  a  telferage  system  the  cost  would  be  very  much  less,  while 
the  former  system  would  still  require  the  transportation  by  trucks 
over  practically  the  entire  length  of  the  platforms.  In  a  freight- 
house  there  is  no  fixed  course  of  travel,  as  material  delivered  at 
any  one  door  may  have  to  be  transferred  to  any  one  of  the  out- 
going cars,  or  transported  from  any  one  car  to  any  of  the  team- 
loading  points.  P^or  baggage  service  the  jiroblem  is  simplified  by 
the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  outgoing  material  is  distributed  from 
one  point  (the  baggage-roomj  and  incoming  material  is  delivered 
to  the  same  point." 


OVERHEAD 


BAGGAGE-HANDLING   IN 
STATIONS 


IN  SMALL  railway  stations  in  this  country  l)aggage  is  uni- 
versally handled  on  a  level  with  the  track,  while  in  large 
terminals  where  the  volume  of  traffic  is  great,  it  is  often 
done  underneath  this  track  level.  Methods  of  oviThead  handling 
have  been  introduced  abroad  and  are 
very  successful,  according  to  an  editorial 
writer  in  Engineering  News  (New  York, 
Aug.  17)  who  thinks  that  they  simplify 
and  cheapen  the  problem  greatly.  The 
handling  of  baggage  between  trains  and 
baggage-rooms  at  large  railway  stations 
with  rapidity  and  facility  and  without 
undue  interference  with  passengers  or 
obstruction  of  the  train  platforms,  he 
considers  one  of  the  difficult  problems  in 
the  design  of  modern  terminal  stations. 
We  read: 

"The  hand  truck  is  employed  almost  universally  for  transpor- 
tation (with  the  electric  motor  truck  in  a  few  exceptional  cases), 
but  to  limit  its  use  on  the  train  platforms  two  methods  have  been 
employed:  in  one  case  narrow  platforms  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  trucks  are  placed  between  th(;  tra(iks  (alternating  with  the 
wider  passenger  platforms);  in  the  otluT  case  the  trucks  are 
handled  in  subways.or  lower  floors  (or  sometimes  on  upper  floors) 
and  are  raised  and  lowered  by  elevators.  In  some  cases  there  is 
an  elevator  at  each  end  of  the  platform,  one  at  the  inner  end  for 
baggage  from  incoming  trains  and  one  at  the  outc^r  end  for  that 
sent  to  outgoing  trains.  A  system  of  overhead  conveyers  and 
inclined  chutes  has  been  tried  at  one  of  the  terminal  stations  in 
Paris  (France),  and  an  English  railway  has  made  an  interesting 
application  of  the  electric  telferage  system  for  a  similar  purpose, 
altho  this  latter  case  is  mainly  for  the  handling  of  parcels  service, 
which  is  distinct  from  the  ordinary  baggage  service.  This  telfer- 
age installation  is  described  elsewhere,  and  is  of  particular 
interest  in  view  of  the  increasing  attention  which  is  being  given  in 
this  country  to  the  adoption  of  this  system  for  freight-handling 
purposes  at  railway  fi-eight  stations  and  at  industrial  plants. 
In  the  telfer  system,  the  baggage  or  freight  is  loaded  upon  carriers 
which  are  raised  by  traveling  trolU^y  hoists  running  on  an  ov<^r- 
hoad  runway. 

"This  systtmi  requires,  of  cour.st;,  ample  headway,  so  as  to 
raise  the  load  clear  of  passengers  or  teams;  this  prevents  its 
application  to  many  freight-houses  and  warehouses  having  stories 
of  ordinary  height,  and  prevents  its  api)iication  to  passenger 
stations  having  low  trainsheds  or  indei)(>ndent  platform  shelters. 
In  passenger  stations,  also,  the  runway  and  its  supports  may  be 
objected  to  as  presenting  an  unsightly  appearance.  But  in  the 
case  of  an  existing  station,  where  improved  facilities  are  desirable 
and  sufficient  head-room  is  available,  this  question  of  esthetics 
may  be  of  very  minor  importance.  As  compared  with  the  con- 
struction of  subways  and  elevators,  it  is  practically  certain  that 


EH.NOILT   S    HOI.l.O  W-TUBE    SI'HIM 


SPRINGS  OF  HOLLOW   TUBING 

UNTIL  RECENTLY  it  has  not  been  thought  possible  to 
make  springs  of  coiled  tubing,  nor  would  it  have  been 
thought  desirable  to  do  .so.  Pillars  are  cast  hollow  to 
give  them  strength  and  stiffness,  whereas  a  spring  requires 
flexibility  and  elasticity.  This  opinion  is  due  to  the  common  mis- 
take of  supposing  that  hollowing  out  a  column  or  a  rod  strength- 
ens it.  A  hollow  column  is  stronger,  not  than  a  solid  one  of  the 
same  size,  but  than  a  solid  one  containing  the  same  amount  of 
metal,  which  would,  of  course,  be  smaller.  Of  two  columns  of 
equal  diameter,  the  hollow  one  is  less  stiff  and  more  flexible. 
Consequently,  if  a  spring  is  to  be  made  of  wire  of  a  given  outside 
dimension,  its  flexibility  will  be  improved  by  making  it  hollow. 
Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  1')) : 

"The  use  of  steel  tubing  is  very  extensive  in  these  latter  years, 
l)ut   iiitherto  th<'  word  'tube'  has  evoked  an   idea   of   stiffness, 

of  rigidity.  This  idea  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  for  equal  weight  a  tube 
is  much  more  stiff  and  strong  than  a 
solid  bar;  so  the  tube  is  always  used 
when  we  wish  to  obtain  great  strength 
with  slight  weight.  This  is  the  case 
w  ith  a  large  number  of  pieces  of  bicy- 
cles, automobiles,  aeronautic  apparatus, 
etc. 

"Now  an  engineer,  Mr.  Fran(^ois 
Ernoult,  has  made  of  the  tubular  sec- 
tion an  appHcation  that  would  appear 
somewhat  unexpected,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  springs.  'A  tube,'  we  shall  be 
told,  'can  not  be  used  for  a  spring;  it 
can  be  only  stiff  and  will  break  sooner 
than  bend!"  Now  this  is  a  fallacy.  The  truth  is  that  a  tube  of 
the  .same  outer  .size  as  a  solid  bar  is  more  flexible  than  the  latter. 
"Mr.  Ernoult  has  made  a  convincing  comparative  test  at  the 
Arts  et  Metiers  laboratory.  Two  springs  absolutely  the  same  in 
appearance,  the  one  of  solid  wire,  the  other  of  tubing  one-milli- 
meter in  wall-thickness,  were  tested.  Lender  a  pull  of  (560  pounds 
the  tubular  spring  yielded  by  nearly  three  inches,  the  solid  spring 
by  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half.  After  this  amount  of  flexion, 
tile  tubular  spring  showed  a  permanent  deformation  of  /-,  inch, 
whereas  after  a  flexure  of  23^^  inches  the  permanent  deformation 
of  the  solid  spring  reached  }i  inch. 

"For  equal  exterior  dimensions,  the  tube  is  therefore  more 
llexil)le;  it  bends  more  and  recovers  better.  On  the  contrary,  for 
equal  weights,  the  tubular  spring  will  resist  a  stronger  pull. 
For  equal  strength  it  gives  a  serious  economy  of  weight — an 
appreciable  advantage  in  certain  applications,  .such  as  aviation 
(buffer  springs  for  landing,  etc.).  Its  smaller  inertia  enables  it 
to  react  flexibly  in  very  rapid  movements  where  mass-inertia 
Avould  interfere. 

"The  theory  of  the  hollow  spring  depends  on  the  theory  of  the 
tube.  It  is  well  known  that  in  a  solid  bar  that  does  work  by 
twisting,  for  example,  the  fillers  of  the  metal  that  'tire'  most  and 
consequently  determine  the  limit  of  resistance  are  found  at  the 
edg(>.  The  fibers  do  less  and  less  work  as  they  apjiroach  the  center, 
wliere  the  so-called  'neutral  fibers'  do  scarcely  any  work  at  all. 

"The  superiority  and  the  economy  of  the  tube  are  due  to  the 
suppression  of  tlu>  neutral  fibers  and  those  tliat  are  most  inactive 
and  the  preser\ation  of  (hq.se  fibers  alone  that  do  the  most  work. 
"In  spiral  springs,  the  metal  does  its  work  precisely  in  the 
desired  conditions  for  making  the  tubular  arrangement  manifest 
its  advantages.  The  same  principle  of  economy  may  be  ap|)lied 
in  some  sort  to  flat  springs;  in  place  of  making  them  of  flat 
l)lates,  they  may  be  given  a  curved  profile  in  transverse  section. 'J 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Litek.\ry  Dicest. 


DID  REMBRANDT  PAINT  "THE  MILL"? 

ENCjLISH  papers  have  made  much  of  a  story  purporting 
to  have  come  to  them  from  America,  that  the  painting 
of  "The  Mill "  ascribed  to  Rembrandt  is  by  another  hand. 
This  picture,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  put  up  for  sale  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  gave  the  first  chance  of  acquiring  it  to  the 
British  nation.  The  price,  $500,000,  was,  however,  prohibitive, 
and  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  P.  A. 
B.  Widener  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  whose  house 
it  now  hangs.  The 
American  press  has 
chosen  to  ignore  the 
stories,  perhaps  under 
the  con\'iction  that  here 
was  a  mare's  nest  sim- 
ilar to  that  found  in  Lon- 
don when  the  Venus, 
by  Velasquez,  bought 
at  a  great  price  for  the 
National  Gallery,  was 
declared  to  be  the  work 
of  his  son-in-law  Mazo. 
The  English  papers 
have  been  persistent  in 
following  up  the  new 
discussion.  The  Morn- 
ing Post  (London)  and 
The  Athenaeum  (Lon- 
don) being  especially 
active.  The  former 
journal,  through  its 
critic,  Mr.  Robert  Ross, 
was  the  first  to  publish 

the  news,  and  now  that  it  has  been  prest  rather  hard  by  its  cor- 
respondents, comes  out  with  this  interesting  promise  signed  by  the 
editor  of  the  paper :  ' '  Our  contention  is  that  some  one  claims  to 
have  discovered  a  signature  on  the  picture,  that  the  alleged  dis- 
covery was  discust  in  London,  and  that  if  it  should  prove  true  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  extraordinary  interest."  One  of  the  corre- 
spondents of  The  Morning  Post  is  Mr.  Robert  C.  Watt,  secretary 
of  the  National  Art  Collections  Fund,  who  calls  for  the  "alleged 
evidence."  The  editor  asks  him  "to  wait  until  October,  when  the 
alleged  evidence  will  be  published  in  columns  that  will  perhaps 
claim  more  of  his  regard  than  our  own,  and  he  will  be  able  to 
laugh  at  us  or  with  us  as  the  case  may  be."  In  such  an  event  the 
matter  can  surely  be  no  longer  without  interest  on  this  side  the 
sea.  The  Evening  Sun  (New  York),  reprinting  a  few  days  ago  an 
article  in  The  Athenceum,  asked  if  it  were  not  time  for  the  rumor 
to  be  dealt  Avith  in  America.  The  matter  is  put  in  brief  by  the 
London  Sphere  (July  29)  as  follows: 

"On  Friday  of  last  week  The  Morning  Post  made  the  highly 
interesting  announcement  that  the  famous  picture  entitled  '  The 
Mill'  was  probably  painted  by  a  Dutchman  named  Hercules 
Seghers  and  not  by  the  famous  master,  Rembrandt.  The  picture 
recently  passed  from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  collection  to 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick  [error  for  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener]  for  a  sum 
well  over  £100,000.  '  It  will  be  recalled  by  all  who  saw  the  canvas 
at  the  National  Gallery  that  it  was  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of 
opaque  varnish.  When  this  was  removed  the  signature  of 
Hercules  Seghers,  or  Segers,  was  revealed,  we  are  told,  on  the 
picture  so  clear  that  it  shows  distinctly  in  a  photograph  that  was 
taken.  There  are  a  number  of  eminent  authorities  who  will  not 
be  surprized  at  the  news.  Among  them  is  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot. 
On  the  7th  of  March  we  quoted  part  of  an  interview  with  him 


A  COMING   STORM    CENTER   IN  THE   ART    WORLD. 

A  leading  London  paper  promises  revelations  that  will  tend  to  cast  doubt  upon  the 
authenticity  of  this  canvas  as  the  work  of  Rembrandt. 


which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald.  He  said  that  altho  he 
greatly  admired  "The  Mill"  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
£100,000  was  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  a  picture  possessing  no 
pedigree  prior  to  its  entrance  into  the  Orleans  Gallery,  lacking 
the  master's  signature,  and  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  yellow 
varnish,  which  was  Hkely  to  render  examination  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty. In  conclusion  Dr.  de  Groot  stated  that  no  studies  or  engra- 
vings by  Rembrandt  of  this  particular  scene  were  in  existence.'" 

The  name  of  Seghers  is  tolerably  imfamiliar  even  to  art  lov- 
ers; students,  however, 
know  him  as  an  etcher. 
The  Sphere  gives  these 
facts  about  the  un- 
known Dutchman: 

"'He  was  born  in 
1589,  and  his  death  is 
recorded  as  having 
taken  place  in  1650. 
Seghers'  influence  is 
evident  in  the  works  of 
Rembrandt,  who  owned 
several  of  his  pictm-es 
and  a  copper-plate  of 
his  ''Tobias  and  the 
Angel,"  which  he 
worked  on,  transform- 
ing it  to  "A  Flight  into 
Egypt."  A  number  of 
paintings  that  once 
bore  the  name  of  Rem- 
brandt have  been 
proved  to  be  by  Seghers. 
"The  Storm,"  in  the 
Uffizi  in  Florence,  was 
for  long  attributed  to 
Rembrandt.  But  Dr. 
Bode,  after  comparing 
it  with  some  of  Segh- 
ers' etchings,  now  gives 
it  to  the  latter,  and  this 
restitution  is  accepted 
by  the  officials  of  the  Uffizi.  Dr.  Bode  says  that  this  is  Seghers' 
masterpiece,  one  of  the  most  impressive  landscape  pictures  of 
aU  times. 

"  'It  does,  indeed,  no  dishonor  to  the  name  which  it  bore;  the 
design  is  so  grand  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  the  mood  is  so 
powerfully  impressive  that  we  are  reminded  of  Rembrandt's 
"Mill"  at  Bowood.  Not  only  the  spirit  pervading  it,  but  the 
light,  and  the  deep,  warm  brownish  tone  put  us  in  mind  of  Rem- 
brandt.' In  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  Museum  in  Berlin  is  a  Dutch 
landscape  (808a)  which  after  it  was  cleaned  showed  the  signa- 
ture, 'Hercules  Segers,'  under  the  false  signature  of  'J.  N. 
Goyen.'" 

When  The  Morning  Post  first  published  its  news  the  writer 
added:  "This  rumor  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  in  view  of  the 
Rokeby  Venus  discovery.  If  the  news  from  America  is  true,  it 
will  once  more  upset  the  experts  and  make  them  reconsider  their 
pontifical  statements  about  the  'Mill'  and  the  'Venus'  and 
may  bring  them  to  the  humble  but  honorable  condition  of  listen- 
ing to  the  opinions  of  other  sincere  students."  The  retort  in  The 
Athenceum  reads  in  part: 

"As  all  the  world  knows,  the  picture  was  not  acquired  by  Mr. 
Hem-y  C.  Frick,  but  by  Mr.  P.  A.  B.  Widener;  and  the  report 
published  in  The  Morning' Post,  so  far  from  being  confirmed  by 
cable,  is  strenuously  denied. 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  the  writer  of  the  article  does  not 
pretend  to  have  seen  a  photograph  of  the  picture  since  it 
was  cleaned.  Nor,  by  the  way,  did  the  cleaning  take  place  in 
America — as  might  at  first  be  inferred — but  at  the  Kaiser 
Friedrich  Museum,  Berlin,  by  Prof.  Hauser  under  the  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Bode,  the  supreme  authority  on  Rembrandt, 
who  is  certainly  justified  in  the  statement  that  he  has  lately 
made  to   the   effect    that    'the   picture's   beauties   were    never 
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so    convincingly   evident    as 
now.' 

"As  I  have  carefully  ex- 
amined this  week  the  only 
photograph  of  the  picture  in 
London  —  it  was  taken  in 
Paris  immediately  after  the 
picture  had  been  cleaned  in 
Berlin  —  may  I  be  allowed 
to  indorse  thoroughly  Dr. 
Bode's  latest  and  unqualificul 
appreciation  of  this  wonder- 
ful landscape;?  The  whole  of 
the  'thick  coat  of  opaque 
varnish,'  to  which  the  writer 
in  The  Morning  Post  refers, 
has  most  certainly  not  been 
removed,  as  he  alleges;  yet 
by  the  wonderful  exercise  of 
the  cleaner's  art  the  picture 
is  now  seen  to  bo  full  of 
light,  its  superlative  esthetic 
and  technical  qualities  are 
at  last  revealed,  and  three 
small  penlimenli  are  visible 
for  the  first  time.  No  sig- 
nature or  monogram  can  be 

detected    on    the    picture,    which    now   contains   seven    human 
figures." 


KIPLING  AS  HISTORIAN 

MR.  KIPLING  has  lately  lent  his  hand  to  the  preparation 
of  a  history  of  England  for  children.  He  shares  re- 
sponsibihty  with  Mr.  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher  and  his  is 
likely  the  minor  part  since  his  name  stands  second  of  the  authors. 
For  all  that  his  reputation  has  attracted  to  the  volume  an  un- 
wonted attention,  some  of  it  of  a  nature  that  can  not  be  called 
entirely  flattering  to  Mr.  Kipling.  He  never  answers  back,  how- 
ever, being  satisfied  with  an  attitude  of  "what  I  have  written 
I  have  written."  In  the  Manchester  Guardian  Mr.  John 
Masefield,  the  well-known  dramatist,  declares  that  "as  a  work  of 
history  it  is  nearly  as  worthless  as  a  book  can  be;  as  a  work 
designed  to  influence  the  minds  of  children,  it  is  the  most  per- 
nicious we  have  seen."     For  these  reasons: 

"It  is  little  more  than  a  glorification  of  bloody  and  violent 
deeds,  and  an  exhortation  toward  conscription,  a  strong  navy, 
an  army  that  'could  bite  by  land,'  tariff  reform,  the  suppression 
of  liberal  ideas,  the  dislike  and  distrust  of  foreigners;  in  fact, 
the  general  program  of  cowardice  and  bloodiness  which  delighted 
the  national  heart  twelve  years  ago." 

"The  authors  seem  to  become  aware,  from  time  to  time,  that 
they  are  talking  nonsense,"  says  Mr.  Masefield.  "Whenever 
this  happens  they  sit  upon  the  fence."     Thus: 


TIIK   ONLY   AUTHENTICATED   CANVAS   BY   SEGHEK.S. 

This  picture  hangs  in  the  Berlin  Gallery.    Dr.  Bode  declares  It  the  only  signed  canvas  by  the  man  whose  name, 

some  assert,  has  been  found  on  the  "  Rembrandt  Mill." 


' ' '  Richard  was  a  most  gallant  soldier  and  a  born  leader  of  men 
in  war;  he  was  generous  and  forgiving;  but  of  his  father's  really 
great  qualities  he  had  very  few  ...  he  remained  a  great,  jolly, 
impatient  child  till  his  death.' 

"Or  thus: 

"  'The  war  gave  the  English  a  long  experience  in  hard  knocks 
which  stood  them  in  good  stead.' 

"  '  Men's  sense  of  right  and  WTong  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
French  and  Scottish  wars.  Too  much  fighting  is  as  bad  for 
men  as  too  little.' 

"Or  thus: 

"  '  A  monster  of  cruelty  and  selfishness?  Yes,  Henry  was  just 
that.  .  .  .  He  was  a  great  patriot,  a  great  Englishman.' 

"The  language  used  is  the  hysterical-picturesque.  An  army 
does  not  'defeat'  but  'smashes'  its  opponents;  a  British  warship 
could  not  have  '.sunk'  certain  boats,  but  'pounded  them  into  a 
red  rice-pudding  in  a  few  minutes.'  Our  Stuart  sailors  'were 
itching  to  cut  Spanish  and  Popish  throats  far  away  in  America 
and  Portuguese  throats  far  away  in  India,  but  the  fleet  was  kept 
hanging  about  in  the  Channel  while  the  flag  was  insulted.  .  .  . 
So  at  last  men  were  unwilling  to  serve  in  such  a  navy,  and  had 
to  be  "imprest,"  that  is,  compelled  to  serve.'  'Charles  was  a 
martyr  ...  a  martyr  for  our  beautiful  and  dear  Prayer-book.' 
'Cromwell  .  .  .  strove  to  make  people  righteous  and  God-fear- 
ing. .  .  .  All  that,  however,  was  a  dismal  failure;  it  only  dis- 
gusted all  moderate  people  with  the  whole  Puritan  creed.'  On 
the  next  page  but  one  we  are  told  that  'in  16(30  all  wished  for 
nothing  better  than  a  peaceful  life.'  Cromwell's  striving  can  not 
have  been  quite  such  a  failure  after  all.  On  p.  165  we  hear  about 
Charles  II.  and  how  he  'had  a  keen  eye  for  the  interests  of  .  .  . 
the  navy  .   .   .  he  let  it  rot  for  want  of  spending  money  on  it.'" 


A  CANVAS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  SEGHERS. 


It  Is  regarded  by  somo  as  signiflcant    that   both  these  canvases  show  mills  not   unlike  the  one  in  the 

••  Rembrandt  "  picture. 


Ireland  and  America,  it  is  said,  come  in  for  a  charge  of  in- 
gratitude. Mr.  Masefield  can 
not  say  "that  the  mercies  de- 
scribed in  this  book  are  of  a 
kind  to  make  any  nation  grate- 
ful."    He  goes  on: 

"Of  intellectual,  inventive, 
thinking,  and  feeling  England 
there  is  scarcely  any  mention. 
Our  noble  generations  of  divines, 
our  jurists,  our  poets,  landscape- 
painters,  historians,  scientists, 
inventors,  mighty  and  world- 
changing  shii)-Viuilders.  heroic, 
patient  workingmen.  our  suffer- 
ers for  freedom's  sake,  all  the 
great  religious  England  of  seven 
centuries,  are  ignored,  presu- 
mably as  'idealogues.'  by  these 
historians  with  their  rah.  tah, 
tah.  And  on  page  '29  we  read 
that  'England  should  always 
beware  of  the  north-east  wind. 
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It  blows  her  no  good  ' ;  from  which  we  conclude  that  the  valiant 
knees  are  really  knocking  and  the  great  hearts  turning  to  water. 
Very  fittingly,  the  St  George  on  the  cover  is  represented  Avith  a 
black  eye.  He  stands  in  front  of  a  banner  stamped  with  frog- 
footed  monkeys." 

Another  stroke,  from  a  different  angle,  is  aimed  at  the 
book  by  The  Guardian  (London),  the  organ  of  the  Anglican 
Church. 

"A  good  deal  of  the  poetry  is  no  better  than  doggerel,  with  no 
point  to  redeem  it  either.  A  good  many  of  the  historical  state- 
ments need  drastic  correction.  ...  It  does  not  very  much 
matter  that  they  describe  the  Roman  Commander-in-Chief 
facetiously  as  gone  to  Bath,  '  taking  the  waters  to  cure  his  indi- 
gestion'— not  the  ailment  for  which  Bath  waters  are  taken — or 
even  that  he  describes  the  'Saxon  Englishman'  as  'a  savage,  with 
the  vices  and  cruelties  of  an  overgrown  boy,  a  drunkard  and  a 
gambler  and  very  stupid,'  which  really  is  not  how  little  boys  and 
girls  should  be  taught  to  describe  their  big  brothers.  But  it  does 
matter  much  more  that  they  should  so  thoroughly  misunderstand 
monasticism  as  to  describe  a  monk  as  one  'who  retires  from  the 
world  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  prayer,  with  a  view  to  saving 
his  own  soul.'  Have  the  authors  never  heard  of  St.  Benedict  and 
'Laborare  est  orare'?  They  actually  believe  that  King  Edward 
was  called  Confessor  because  'he  was  always  confessing  his  sins.' 
But  it  is  mere  nonsense  to  say  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  no  one 
doubted  that  priests  could  really  pardon  sin— or  at  least  question- , 
begging  controversialism  which  should  be  kept  out  of  a  child's 
history  with  other  exaggerated  words  about  the  Mass  and  the 
like.  'Catholic,'  we  may  note,  is  throughout  the  book  always 
used  for  Romanist,  and  Catholicism  is,  as  a  creed,  unhesitatingly 
condemned — which  must  puzzle  a  child  who  has  to  learn  the 
Apostles'  Creed  at  the  same  time  that  he  learns  Messrs.  Fletcher 
and  Kipling's  History," 


EXALTING  THE  TEACHER'S  TRADE 

TEACHING  has  been  called  "a  dingy  trade"  by  an 
English  writer,  and  the  supposition  is  that  itsdinginess 
turns  aside  many  bright  minds  to  careers  that  promise 
more  brilliance.  We  have  been  listening,  of  late,  to  "wholesale 
denunciation  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  whole  system  of  educa- 
tion." The  teachers  of  school  and  college  have  not  escaped  the 
general  condemnation.  But  one  thing  is  usually  forgotten  "by 
those  who  indulge  habitually  and  with  apparent  pleasure  in  the 
agreeable  pastime  of  criticism,"  says  Prof.  Oscar  Kuhns,  of 
Wesleyan  University.  This  is  "  the  fact  that,  after  all,  com- 
paratively few  men  in  all  ages  are  real  lovers  of  learning." 
"Multitudes  of  youth  go  to  college  because  it  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  a  gentleman."  From  this  comes  a  corresponding 
demand  for  teachers,  "and  a  far  larger  number  of  men  enter  the 
teaching  profession  than  the  natural  proportion  of  born  teachers 
can  supply."  This  is  one  of  the  disabilities  from  which  there 
seems  no  escape.  But,  according  to  Professor  Kuhns,  the  pro- 
fession also  suffers  from  those  who  regard  teaching  as  a  dingy 
trade,  and  "who  welcome  every  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
what  they  call  the  drudgery  of  the  class-room  in  order  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  work  of  original  investigation."  In  The 
Methodist  Review  Professor  Kuhns  pursues  this  thought  in  the 
course  of  an  article  which  he  calls  ."Apologia  pro  professione 
sua."     Thus: 

"Undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  disrepute 
to  the  teacher's  profession  in  late  years  is  the  extraordinary  im- 
portance attached  to  so-called  'original  work.'  The  whole  tend- 
ency of  our  universities  and  graduate  schools  has  been  to 
emphasize  the  practical  benefit  of  publishing  some  piece  of  in- 
vestigation, for  this  counts  for  a  great  deal  when  a  man  is  seeking 
for  a  position  in  teaching.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
Hegel's  words,  commenting  on  the  method  of  Pythagoras  in 
condemning  his  pupils  to  silence  for  five  years.  '  In  a  sense  this 
duty  of  silence  is  the  essential  condition  of  all  culture  and  learn- 
ing. True  culture  must  begin  with  resolute  self-effacement,  with 
a  purely  receptive  attitude.'     Not  that  a  man  can  be  the  best 


teacher  without  creative  work.  To  refer  to  our  own  standard 
of  good  teachers,  we  see  in  every  case  that  they  were  not  only 
great  teachers,  but  philosophers,  poets,  WTiters,  scientific  investi- 
gators; but  the  mere  mechanical  compiling  of  uncorrelated  facts,^ 
which  makes  up  much  so-called  investigation,  produces  neither 
the  true  scholar  nor  the  true  teacher.  Is  teaching,  then,  not  a 
dingy  trade,  but  a  beautiful  art,  as  Professor  Palmer  calls  it? 
Yes,  it  is  this;  and  to  succeed  in  it  demands  all  our  powers  to 
carry  to  a  successful  end  the  task  we  have  in  hand.  The  art  must 
vary  constantly,  according  to  the  size  of  our  classes,  the  different 
personal  elements,  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  institution  in 
which  we  teach.  The  aim  must  be  to  open  the  eyes  of  youth  to 
the  meaning  of  life  and  the  world;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
no  man  can  do  this  whose  own  eyes  are  not  already  opened.  '  The 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,'  says  Plato,  in  his  '  Phaedrus,' 
'is  this:  That  until  a  man  knows  the  truth,  and  the  manner  of 
adapting  the  truth  to  the  nature  of  other  men,  he  can  not  be  a 
good  orator.'" 

And  yet,  while  it  is  an  ennobling  thing  to  regard  teaching  as  a 
beautiful  art,  it  is  not,  declares  this  teacher,  the  highest  point  of 
view  in  which  to  regard  it.     He  goes  on: 

"Every  year  multitudes  of  young  men  enter  our  colleges  and 
universities  for  various  purposes;  some — and  they  are  the  largest 
part — come  because  their  parents  send  them  or  because  it  has 
become. the  proper  thing  to  be  a  'college  man';  a  few,  as  of  old, 
come  because  of  a  passionate  love  for  learning  and  the  scholar's 
life;  and  to-day  there  is  no  lack  of  young  men  like  the  one  spoken 
of  by  Johnson: 

When  first  the  college  rolls  receive  liis  name 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame: 
Resistless  burns  the  fever  of  renown, 
Brought  from  the  strong  contagion  of  the  gown. 

How  shall  we  regard  these  young  men,  most  of  whom  are  utter 
strangers  to  us?  As  chumps,  as  burdens,  as  hindrances  to  that 
'delightful  leisure'  of  the  scholar  which  so  many  hours  of  class- 
room interfere  with?  or,  stiU  more,  with  contempt  and  hostility? 
'Who's  that,  Jim?'  said  an  English  villager  to  a  friend.  'It's  a 
stranger.'  '  Then  hit  him  with  a  brick. '  This  sentiment,  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  so  much  hazing,  is  latent  to  a  certain  degree 
in  the  mind  of  many  a  teacher  who  regards  teaching  as  a  dingy 
trade.  Over  against  this  spirit  let  us  take  a  line  of  Dante,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  only  true  teacher.  In  that  beautiful  scene  in 
the  Paradiso,  where  the  spirits  in  the  Heaven  of  Mercury,  seeing^ 
Dante  approach  under  the  escort  of  Beatrice,  come  streaming 
toward  him,  they  cry  out  in  the  gladness  of  their  welcome,  '  Ecco 
chi  crescerali  nostri  amori.'  [Lo,  one  who  shall  increase  our 
loves.]  The  word  love,  to  many  people,  connotes  mere  sentimen- 
tality; yet  no  man  is  worthy  the  name  of  teacher  in  the  highest 
sense  who  does  not  feel  something  of  this  in  his  heart,  who  does 
not  look  on  his  profession  as  a  constant  means  of  increasing  his 
love  of  learning  by  means  of  which  he  may  acquire  that  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  life,  that  knowledge  of  the  great  Universe 
of  Nature  and  the  heart  of  man  which  gradually  will  give  him 
that  sense  of  harmony  in  aU  things  which  is  the  reward  of  earnest 
study.  How  grateful  a  man  ought  to  be  that  he  can  spend  his 
life  cultivating  love  for  that  which  is  eternal  and  infinite,  that 
intellectual  love  which  for  Schopenhauer  was  no  mortal  maiden, 
but  the  august  vision  of  truth ;  that  love  which,  in  the  words  of 
Spinoza,  '  feeds  the  soul  with  unmingled  joy,  a  joy  untainted  by 
any  sorrow.'  No  man  can  be  happy  unless  he  has  a  congenial 
occupation.  'Blest  is  the  man,'  says  Carlyle,  'who  has  found 
his'  work.  Let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.'  For  the  true 
teacher  expression  is  just  as  natural  as  it  is  with  the  poet,  prophet, 
and  seer,  with  whom  he  is  so  closely  related.  As  Aristotle  says, 
the  proof  of  a  man's  knowledge  is  the  ability  to  teach.  And 
instead  of  its  being  a  contemptible  thing  to  awaken  the  dormant 
powers  of  youth,  turning  the  eye  of  his  soul  toward  the  light,  in 
point  of  fact,  if  the  teacher  is  sincere,  and  has  the  necessary- 
gift,  no  work  is  more  dignified  or  more  satisfying.  '  For  to  know 
and  declare  the  truth  in  matters  of  high  interest  which  a  man 
loves,  among  men  who  love  him,  is  a  safe  thing,  and  gives  confi- 
dence.' The  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  like  that  of  the  poor  peasant 
of  Zermatt,  who,  filled  with  love  for  his  native  valley  and  the 
mountain  world  about  it  dominated  by  the  Matterhorn, 
built  a  rude  hut  on  the  Theodule  Glacier  and  all  summer 
long  welcomed  the  wayfaring  traveler  and  pointed  out  the 
glories  of  sunrise  and  sunset  on  the  snow-covered  mountains  he 
loved  so  well.  'Gentlemen,'  he  was  wont  to  say,  'I  am  working: 
for  humanity.'" 
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AN  ELIZABETHAN  PLAYHOUSE 

COLUMBIA  COLLEOE  is  to  Iweome  tho  fortunate 
po,ss(!Ssor  of  a  model  of  the  "Fortune"  Theater  whieh 
stood  in  the  Golding  Lane  of  Elizabeth's  London,  being 
Ijuilt  in  1()00.  The  reconstruction  has  been  made  by  Mr.  A. 
Forestier  from  specifications  left  by  Edward  AUeyn, 
the  actor,  wlio  made  from  the  playhouse  the  fortune; 
that  enabled  him  to  found  Dulwich  College.  This 
model  has  been  recently  on  exhibition  in  London 
and  was  acquired  for  Columbia  by  Prof.  Brander 
Matthews,  somewhat,  apparently,  to  the  chagrin  of 
the  London  Times,  for  it  observes:  "Columbia  Uni- 
versity is  just  a  little  too  far  off  for  those  of  Shake- 
speare's own  countrymen  who  might  wish  to  see  it."  It 
furthermore  adds:  "Perhaps  some  day  the  country  may 
be  able  to  afford  a  replica  for  London  or  Stratford." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post  gives  us  this  description 
of  the  model: 

"Apart  from  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  himself  is 
said  to  hf.ve  acted  in  the  Fortune  Theater,  the  model 
is  of  much  interest  to  the  student  of  the  drama. 
The  building  was  fashioned  in  the  style  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan inn,  as  a  quadrangle  with  the  center  opefi  to 
the  air.  Above  the  wide  veranda  which  covers  half 
the  stage,  there  is  a  higher  story  or  '  tower, '  red-tiled 
like  the  gabled  roof  that  runs  round  the  other  three 
sides  of  the  house  over  the  three  tiers  of  seats  for  the 
spectators. 

"  The  tiers  along  each  of  the  two  side  walls  are 
divided  into  seven  bays  by  wooden  columns;  at 
the  back  of  the  house  are  eight  bays,  one  of  which 
is  taken  up  by  the  staircase  which  mounts  from  the 
main  entrance  (the  only  one  except  the  performers' 
door  behind  the  stage),  so  that  the  general  effect  of 
the  rows  of  box-like  openings  is  very  much  the  same 
as  at  (/ovent  Garden  Theater,  except  that  the  bal- 
conies are  not  built  in  a  curve,  but  in  severe  straight 
lines.  The  outside  walls  are  of  plaster,  pierced  by  a 
large  number  of  lattice  windows  and  broken  by  broad 
oak  beams;  the  rest  of  the  house  was  ^entirely  built 
of  wood. 

"The  stage,  except  for  an  opening  in  the  center 
where  the  actors  stood,  is  surrounded,  like  the  front 
of  the  boxes,  with  a  light  balustrade,  and  reaches  as 
nearly  as  possible  half-way  down  the  house,  with  a 
narrow  passage  on  each  side  separating  it  from  the 
end  box(>s.  Each  of  these  i)assages  ends  in  a  little 
staircase  leading  to  a  real  Romeo-and-Juliet  balcony 
across  the  back  of  the  stage,  under  which  there  are 
thi-eo  doors,  right,  center,  and  left.  The  model  was 
made  from  Allevn's  specifications  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Dulwich  College"." 

The  drawing,  which  we  reproduce  from  The  Illustrated  London 
News,  shows  tlie  interior  of  the  theater  during  a  performance  of 
"The  Roaring  Girl."  The  same  journal  gives  a  few  facts  con- 
cerning the  history  of  the  building,  and  the  ultimate  purpose 
it  was  made  to  serve: 

"The  Fortune  Theater,  chief  rival  to  Shakespeare's  Theater, 
the  Globe,  was  between  Whitecross  Street  and  Golding  Lane, 
in  St.  CJiles's,  Cripplegate.  Before  it  stood  a  name-sign,  a  statue 
of  Dame  Fortune;  just  as  before  the  Globe  stood  a  Hercules 
upholding  a  world.  The  building  of  it  was  begun  in  IGOO  for 
Philip  llenslowe  and  Edward  Alleyn,  who  opened  it  in  that  or  the 
following  year.  It  was  burnt  down  in  1G21,  and  was  rebuilt.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Puritan  soldiery  in  1()49;  but  its  frontage 
stood  until,  at  all  events,  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
At  it  (and  at  the  Bear  Garden,  Bankside)  Alleyn  made  the  money 
with  which  Dulwich  College  Avas  founded.  Of  the  eleven  theaters 
in  London  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Globe 
and  the  Fortune  alone  were  served  by  the  two  great  companies 
which  were  under  the  Sovereign's  patronage,  as  well  as  by  smaller 
companies. 

"  The  two  great  companies  were  those  of  the  Lord  C^ham- 
berlain    and    the    Lord    Admiral.      'The    Roaring    Girl'    was 


Av-ritten  in  1011  by  Thomas  Middleton,  aided  by  Dekker.  In 
view  of  this  reconstruction  by  our  artist  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  another  reconstruction  is  in  the  making — in  the  form  of  a 
model  by  Mr.  James  P.  Maginnis,  A.M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.  .  .  . 
Meantime,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  two  reconstructions 
are  distinct:  neither  Mr.  Forestier  nor  Mr.  Maginnis  was  aware 
that  any  one  else  was  at  work  on  the  same  suljject." 


The  model 
Columbia 


INTERIOR   OF   "THE    FORTUNE." 

of  the  reconstruction  of  Edward   AllcjTi's  theater  which  is  to  come  to 
University.    It  was  made  from  specifications  preserved  in  Dulwich  College. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  "  MONA  LISA  "—Paris  is  agog  over  the 
mysterious  disappearance  from  the  Louatc  of  the  "most  famous 
painting  in  the  Avorld  "—Leonardo  Da  Vinci's  "  Mona  Lisa."  She 
was  last  seen  on  August  20.  Clues  have  been  furnished  pointing  to 
her  flight  in  the  direction  of  Belgium,  of  Spain,  and  of  North  and 
South  America.  Of  course  the  bogy  of  the  American  collector 
is  invoked.     The  New  York  Sun  prints  this  Paris  dispatch: 

"Deputy  Joseph  Reinach  suggests  a  hypothesis  which  assumes 
that  American  millionaire  collectors  are  the  easy  dupts  ihey 
are  generally  represented  to  be  A\-ith  regard  to  art.  He  says: 
']Many  ancient  and  reputed  ancient  copies  of  the  picture  exist. 
One  was  circulating  ecently  in  Paris  which  the  possessor  main- 
tained was  the  original.  If  thieves  possest  cne  of  these  copies 
they  could  return  the  original  to  the  Louvre  after  seme  time 
and  then  sell  their  copy  in  America,  telling  the  milhonaires  that 
the  painting  in  the  Louvre  was  only  a  copy. 

"  '  Thei'e  will  be  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  surrounding  "La 
Joconde"  after  this.  Of  course  as  the  original,  the  painting 
woidd  find  no  purchaser,  but  everj-  copy  will  gain  henceforth 
in  salable  value.' 

"  The  Cri  de  Pans  repeats  to-day  its  story  of  a  year  ago  that 
the  original  'Mona  Lisa'  was  stolen  in  June.  1910.  and  was  re- 
placed by  a  copy.  The  paper  says  the  original  is  now  in  a  New 
York  gallery." 


COATESVILLE'S  SHAME 

WHAT  MADE  the  Coatesville  horror  possible?  is  a 
question  many  are  asking,  when  they  examine  the  local 
conditions  and  find  only  an  apparently  peaceful,  com- 
monplace Quaker  community.  Yet  here  a  negro  was  taken  from 
a  hospital,  whither  he  had  been  brought  after  severely  wound- 
ing himself  to  prevent  being  taken  alive  to  answer  for  killing  an 
officer  of  the  law.  He  was  placed  upon  a  burning  pile  and  beaten 
with  fence  rails  until  he  died  in  the  flames.  The  story  was  told 
in  our  last  week's  issue.  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  crime,  its  causes,  and  the  community  where  it  oc- 
curred, and  his  answer,  in  a  word,  is:  "It  was  a  social,  political, 
moral,  and  religious  collapse  on  the  part  of  a  community  that  is 
no  worse  than  most  of  its  neighbors,  and  better  than  some." 
But  the  appalling  thing,  to  his  mind,  is  that  the  roots  of  the 
crime  "strike  back  into  the  present-day  American  character." 
"It  was  due,"  he  declares,  "partly  to  lack  of  conviction  and 
character,  to  essential  irreligion ;  partly  to  f rivolous-mindedness, 
the  old  Athenian  lust  for  a  new  sensation ;  partly  to  the  corner-* 
loafing  habit;  partly,  in  its  beginnings,  to  intemperance;  partly 
to  lack  of  the  church-going  habit  (the  gathering  of  the  mob 
synchronized  with  the  evening  church  services);  partly  to  the 
enervating  influence  of  local  politics  of  the  Pennsylvania  brand; 
small-souled  officials  who  were  politicians  first  and  executors 
of  the  law  afterward;  partly  to  that  provincialism  which  makes 
men  incapable  of  considering  consequences  beyond  their  own 
village,  and  primarily  to  the  absence  of  the  great  conceptions  of 
loyalty  to  God's  law,  and  to  man's  law." 

The  investigation  of  this  crime,  says  the  writer  in  The  Conii7ient 
(Chicago),  leads  "up  to  the  door  of  the  churches."     We  read: 

"Coatesville  is  a  more  than  ordinarily  religious  town.  That 
fact  is  written  not  in  cynicism  but  in  sincerity.  '  There  is  a 
strong  and  real  spiritual  life  h^re,'  one  friend  assured  me. 
Thanks  largely  to  the  work  of  William  H.  Ridgway,  the  commu- 
nity is  especially  active  along  Sunday-school  lines.  One  man's 
Bible-class  has  200  members,  another  100,  two  others  50  each. 
These  men  have  been  studying  Jeremiah  this  month — and 
practising  Zedekiah.  In  evangelistic  work  the  town  is  notable. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  Huston  brothers,  both  of  whom  were  absent 
on  black  Sunday.  There  are  seven  Protestant  churches  and  one 
Roman  Catholic  in  the  borough.  In  the  hour  of  trial,  they  all 
failed.  With  deep  sorrow  it  must  be  written  of  Coatesville,  as 
doubtless  of  hundreds  of  other  small  cities  in  like  conditions, 
that  there  was  not  enough  vital  Christian  force  in  the  community 
to  withhold  a  majority  of  the  American  citizens  from  assenting 
to  a  most  horrible  violation  of  the  commandment,  'Thou  shalt 
not  kill.'  There  is  blood  upon  the  doorsteps  of  Coatesville's 
churches  and  schools  and  homes. 

"Grim  and  ghastly,  here  is  a  symptomatic  condition  for  the 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  for  the  Men  and  ReUgion  Movement, 
for  the  organized  adult  Bible-classes,  for  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  (the  Coatesville  association  has  400 
members  and  a  $60,000  building),  for  Christian  Endeavor,  for 
the  Presbyterian  evangelistic  committee,  and  for  the  American 
home  to  ponder.  The  situation  calls  for  a  season  of  fasting, 
rather  than  for  a  picnic,  or  for  the  despicable  maneuverings  of 
'practical'  politicians. 

"Law  failed  in  Coatesville.  Oiir  boasted  American  self- 
government  collapsed  completely  when  put  to  a  test.  The 
Chinese,  Japanese,  Hindu,  Turkish,  European,  and  British 
editors  who  comment  upon  this  terrible  tragedy  as  proof  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  American  system  can  not  easily  be  gainsaid." 

No  man  in  Coatesville,  according  to  the  investigator,  raised 
his  voice  against  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  crowd.  "It  was  not 
a  bloodthirsty  crowd;  seemingly  heedless,  fundamentally  law- 
less, and  eager  for  any  sort  of  excitement."  "Any  strong  man 
could  have  turned  them  aside."  The  pastors  of  the  seven 
Protestant  churches  were  away  on  their  vacations;  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  was  in  the  city,  but  away  from  his  home.    Only 


the  nurses  at  the  hospital  which  held  the  wounded  negro  raised 
voices  in  protest,  and  they,  frightened  by  the  pressure  of  a 
besieging  mob  of  thousands,  in  vain  sent  appeals  over  the  tele- 
phone "to  the  officials  and  to  leading  private  citizens  for  succor." 
Now  that  Coatesville  has  had  time  to  reflect,  her  attitude  toward 
the  crime  is  fixt.  "Nothing  in  the  Coatesville  conditions 
deprest  me  more  than  the  city's  apparent  callousness  to  the 
enormity  of  its  offense."  The  citizens  went  about  their  usual 
business,  and  when  the  observer  made  his  visit  "their  talk  was 
of  the  business  men's  annual  picnic  on  the  morrow." 

"Yes,  the  town  of  Coatesville  went  on  a  picnic  to  Reading, 
three  days  after  this  tragedy  which  startled  the  world.  There 
were  two  train-loads,  aggregating,  the  station  agent  told  me, 
between  1,000  and  1,100  persons.  All  this  is  not  the  conduct 
one  might  expect  of  a  city,  more  than  half  of  whose  adult  Ameri- 
can population  had  committed,  or  approvingly  witnessed,  a 
foul  murder  which  had  caused  the  whole  nation  to  lift  its  voice 
in  horror-stricken  protest." 

The  only  vigorous  indignation  the  observer  heard  was  "ex- 
prest  at  the  newspapers  for  publishing  long  accounts  of  what  the 
people  euphemistically  call  'this  thing.'"    Moreover: 

"The  one  leading  citizen  who  is  actively  indignant  over  the 
city's  shame  told  me  candidly  that  the  most  he  thought  should 
be  done  would  be  to  put  some  of  the  young  men  in  jail  for 
a  few  years;  and  he  was  frankly  troubled  over  the  fact  that 
certain  members  of  prominent  families  are  involved.  At  the 
suggestion  that  the  lynchers  might  be  indicted  for  murder,  he 
promptly  protested,  and  said  he  would  use  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  it. 

" '  This  will  be  bad  for  politics,'  was  the  first  word  of  the  county 
officials  at  West  Chester.  Politics  of  the  petty,  sordid  and  dirty 
kind  that  curses  many  small  American  communities  has  figured 
in  the  case  from  the  first.  It  has  stayed  the  arm  of  the  local 
officials;  it  ran  apparent  through  the  gelatinous  statement  which 
the  Governor  issued ;  it  mingled  with  the  fear  of  '  hurting  business  ' 
which  closed  the  mouths  of  local  merchants.  The  people  of 
Coatesville  seem  not  to  perceive  that  in  their  case  the  experiment 
of  self-government  has  failed  utterly;  and  that  by  their  unfitness 
for  the  obligations  of  citizenship  they  have  besmirched  the  fame 
of  America  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world." 

Unless  the  white  light  of  a  nation's  blazing  indignation  be 
concentrated  upon  Coatesville,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  any  adequate  punishment  will  be  meted  out. 

"As  I  heard  more  than  once,  in  the  easy  and  untrue  general- 
izing habit  of  Americans,  'Everybody  was  in  it.'  And  will 
present-day  men,  of  the  average  sort,  convict  themselves,  or 
their  kin-folk,  or  their  neighbors  ? 

"Be  it  remembered,  Coatesville  is  a  representative  American 
community,  of  even  a  higher  type  than  ordinary.  That  ominous 
fact  is  what  makes  this  study  of  conditions  worth  the  writing. 
I  do  not  rail  at  this  respectable,  prosperous,  commonplace,  old 
Pennsylvania  town:  I  regard  it  merely  as  'Exhibit  A'  in  a  study 
of  American  life. 

"Early  press  dispatches  talked  about  a  mob  of  foreigners  doing- 
the  lynching.  There  are  about  3,000  foreigners  in  Coatesville,  but 
all  local  accounts  agree  that  they  had  no  part  in  this  crime.  The 
criminals  were  Americans,  sons  and  grandsons  of  Americans; 
with,  it  is  true,  an  active  minority  of  the  floating  American  pop- 
ulation that  drifts  from  steel  town  to  steel  town.  There  are 
about  8,000  white  American-born  citizens  in  Coatesville. 
The  mob,  which  was  made  up  mostly  of  men,  and  young 
men  at  that,  numbered  at  least  4,000.  Now  what  proportion 
of  Coatesville's  respectable  and  church-going  folk  witnessed  the 
lynching  ? 

"Father  Halohan,  the  Catholic  priest  of  Coatesville,  was  at 
first  frankly  puzzled  when  I  began  to  question  him  upon  the 
religious  significance  of  the  lynching.  ...  In  the  course  of  con- 
versation, however,  he  made  a  statement  which  came  near  to  tlie 
root  of  things.  Summarized,  it  is  this:  Our  young  people  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  obey  authority.  They  leave  school  at  14, 
spend  too  much  money,  care  too  much  for  pleasure,  and  are  too 
heedless  of  all  authority." 
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TO-DAY'S   PHILOSOPHICAL  HERO 

IT  IS  STATED  that  a  real  revival  of  religious  philosophy  is 
taking  place  in  Paris,  and  "students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  are  crowding  to  hear  the  new  prophet."  He  is  by 
name  Henri  Bergson,  who  was  born  in  Paris  in  1859  and  who 
since  1900  has  been  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  dc 
France.  F'rom  him,  according  to  Dr.  W.  Tudor  Jones  who  writes 
in  The  Chrialian  Commonwealth  (London),  a  wave  of  new  ideal- 
ism is  flowing  all  over  the  Western  world. 
"  Far  more  than  wc  realize,"  he  declares, 
"is  being  done  by  scientists  and  philo.so- 
phers  for  the  religion  of  the  future."  The 
two  old  enemies,  science  and  philosophy, 
are  becoming  friends.  "Science  becomes 
more  and  more  idealistic  on  its  theoretical 
side,  and  more  and  more  practical  in  its 
results.  .  .  .  Philosophy,  it  is  true,  is  ap- 
proaching science  more  than  in  the  past, 
yet  science,  too,  is  approaching  philosophy." 
Many  capable  judges,  we  are  told,  regard 
Professor  Bergson  as  "the  man  who  shows 
the  need  and  benefit  of  such  a  union — who 
makes  it  clear  that  the  two  ought  never  to 
have  quarreled" — hence  he  is  regarded  as 
"the  philosophical  hero  of  the  hour."  Says 
Dr.  Tudor  Jones: 

"How  do  we  find  things  to-day?  The 
idealist  comes  forward  with  his  categories 
and  totalities,  his  wholes  and  his  absolute. 
The  ordinary  man  feels  that  these  things 
are  far  removed  from  human  life  and  its 
needs.  The  realist  offers  us  things  instead  of 
thoughts.  But  these  fail  to  satisfy,  for  the 
deepest  within  us  testifies  that  we  must  get 
both  thoughts  and  things.  The  pragmatist 
offers  us  small  doses  of  this  combination,  but  we  feel  here  again 
that  we  require  more  food  than  pragmatism  offers." 

Professor  Bergson  belongs  to  no  school.  "His  philosophy 
consists  in  seeing  some  amount  of  truth,  but  not  the  whole  truth, 
in  each  philosophical  system."  Dr.  Tudor  Jones  proceeds  in  his 
exposition : 

"He  is  aware  of  the  aspect  of  truth  there  is  to  be  found  in  the 
various  forms  of  idealism.  He  insists  that  the  deepest  thing  in 
man  can  not  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  life.  He  insists  that  empir- 
icism can  teach  us  infinitely  more  than  we  have  imagined  if  we 
rid  ourselves  of  certain  concepts  and  habits  found  in  science. 
And  he  insists  that  the  pragmatists  are  right  in  so  far  as  philoso- 
phy does  actually  bear  fruit  on  the  soil  of  time. 

"Bergson  shows  how  philosophy  has  gone  astray  on  the  whole 
ever  since  the  time  of  Plato.  It  has  gone  astray  through  attempt- 
ing to  turn  everything  into  ideas.  Ideas  became  the  only  real 
things,  and  matter  as  it  manifests  itself  was  looked  upon  as,  at 
the  best,  a  very  poor  copy  of  ideas.  Thus  the  very  creative 
process  which  is  at  work  in  the  world  in  all  the  forms  of  life  was 
ignored.  The  largest  idea  was  the  reality.  No  one  knew  where 
it  existed  or  what  it  meant.  It  was  an  object  of  contemplation. 
And  it  could  not  be  contemplated  with  open  eyes.  The  world 
had  to  disappear  because  it  pi-evented  men  from  seeing  the  real. 
The  world  and  its  phenomena  were  mere  shadows.  Bergson 
does  not  deny  the  value  of  all  this  on  life.  But  he  shows  that  it 
means  exchanging  an  actual  reality  for  an  imaginary  one.  And 
here  he  returns  to  the  world.  Everything  can  not  be  found  here, 
but  enough  can  be  found  under  our  very  feet  to  make  us  realize 
that  we  had  never  seen  the  world  before  as  it  should  be  seen. 
Bergson  shows  us  that  the  mechanical  theory  of  life  does  not 
hold  good  to-day.  In  his  'Creative  Evolution'  this  subject  is 
treated  with  wonderful  clearness.  There  is  no  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  and  their  myriad  manifestations  from  a  mere 
chemical  point  of  view.  The  woiuhn-ful  transformations  of  living 
things,  the  marvelous  manipulations  found  everywhere,  the 
divergent  forms  which  life  has  taken,  the  conquest  over  matter 
in  so  many  forms,  the  facts  of  regeneration  in  animal  life  these 
and    otlu-r   facts    prove    the    presence   of    a    supermaterialistic 
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element  in  life.  Something  psychical  is  here  as  the  vital  element 
which  molds  matter  to  its  own  use.  This  p.sychieal  element 
has  to  use  matter.  The  matter  it  manipulates  is  often  turned  to 
wonderful  uses;  sometimes  matter  partially  fails  to  respond  to 
the  demands  of  the  vital  element. 

"Now,  where  does  this  conclu.sion  of  Berg.son  lead  us?  Is 
there  an  element  here  which  may  be  of  service  to  religion?  The 
(  onclusion  seems  to  me  to  become  the  basis  of  a  view  which  may 
prove  most  helpful  to  us.  If  it  does  not  prove  that  God,  in  the 
sense  we  conceive  of  him  in  the  deepest  moments  of  life,  is  to  be 
found  in  Nature,  yet  something  besides  matter — something 
higher — is  to  be  found.  Life  is  to  be  found 
here — psychical  in  its  nature — wearing  its 
myriad  forms  without  ceasing  for  a  single 
instant.  Bergson  would  have  us  conceive 
of  the  world  and  of  ourselves  in  this  man- 
ner as  a  constant  Becoming.  Who  is  to  say 
where  this  Becoming — this  Creation — is 
going  to  end?  No  one.  But  the  great  thing 
for  man  is  to  place  him.self  in  this  current  of 
Becoming — to  try  and  realize,  by  turning 
into  himself,  that  an  ever-present  creation 
is  going  on  within  his  own  consciousness. 
He  will  then  see  that  life  is  not  merely  a 
thing  of  hope  and  tarrying — a  mere  waiting 
for  some  terminus  to  be  reached.  The 
essence  of  life  is  in  the  process.  Every 
moment  brings  forth  something  new  which 
was  never  before  in  existence.  We  shall 
reach  the  goal  none  the  less  surely  by  paj- 
ing  attention  to  the  deepest  meaning  of  the 
moment.  Probably  it  was  something  of  this 
nature  which  Jesus  had  in  mind  when  he 
taught  that  Eternal  Life  was  not  something 
that  awaited  man  in  the  distant  future.  It 
is,  according  to  him,  a  reality  and  an  ex- 
perience which  can  happen  here  and  now. 
Professor  Bergson  does  not  go  so  far  as 
this,  but  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  his 
constructive  work  is  not  yet  written.  He 
is  preparing  the  ground  for  a  harvest  of 
such  a  nature  as  I  have  been  trying  to 
indicate.  Without  a  doubt,  when  man  be- 
that  something  of  the  very  heart  of  reality 
within  his  own  soul  every  moment  of  his 
life,  life  is  bound  to  wear  a  very  different  aspect." 

Summing  up  the  points  wherein  Bergson's  system  present* 
itself  for  statement,  the  writer  sees  a  warrant  for  such  conclusions. 
as  the  following: 

"Creation  is  ever  proceeding.  It  takes  place  wherever  there 
is  life. 

"It  brings  something  luw  into  existence  each  time.  Nothing 
that  happens  has  ever  happened  before  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
Everything  is  a  Becoming. 

"Wherever  there  is  life  there  is  an  element  at  work  different 
in  its  nature  from  any  mechanical  element.  Matter  is  the  servant 
of  this  element  of  life.  Life  has  used  it  and  weaved  it  into 
divers  forms.  The  superiority  of  life  over  matter  is  sufficiently 
established  by  the  new  Biology. 

"In  the  evolutionary  process  one  goal  has  been  reached  in 
instinct.  This  is  in  the  animal  world.  Another  goal  has  been 
reached  in  intellect.    ]Man  is  the  possessor  of  this. 

"The  animal  has  missed  something  in  his  development.  In- 
stinct is  not  everything.  Alan  has  missed  something  of  impor- 
tance when  he  had  to  evolve  at   the  expense  of  his  instincts. 

"A  tmion  of  intellect  and  intuition  is  possible.  This  enables 
man  to  enter  into  the  very  movement  of  things.  Inst^'ad  of 
waiting  for  a  taste  of  the  deepest  life  he  is  able  to  obtain  it  here 
and  now.  The  result  of  this  will  be  a  new  kind  of  being,  with  a 
new  kind  of  experience  and  with  a  consciousness  of  reality  from 
which  he  can  nt^ver  escape.  The  world  will  become  new;  man 
will  know  something  of  the  secret  of  perennial  j'outh;  and  now 
has  an  essence  in  his  soul  which  may  survive  the  shock  of  death." 

The  works  of  Professor  Bergson  that  are  obtainable  in  English 
translations  are  "Time  and  Free  Will,  '  "Matter  and  Memory.  ' 
and  "Creative  Evolution."  Several  articles  which  Dr.  Jones 
regards  of  great  importance  have  appeared  in  French  philo- 
sophical journals,  such  as,  "Le  Rire,  Essai  sur  la  signification  de 
(\)mique";  "L'Effort  intellectual";  "Introduction  a  la  Meta- 
physique." 
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A  COMMON  RELIGION  THE  ONLY 
TRUE   RACIAL  BOND 

THERE  CAN  BE  no  equality  of  races,  altho  the  lower 
races  improve  and  rise  upward  on  contact  with  the 
white  peoples.  The  recent  Universal  Races  Congress, 
which  he  attended,  suggests  this  reflection  to  Sir  Harry  Hamilton 
Johnston,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute, 
and  he  enlarges  upon  it  in  The  Contemporary  Review  (London). 
At  the  Congress  referred  to,  he  must  have  listened  with  im- 
patience to  the  boastful  utterances  of  many  a  "conceited  recruit 
from  a  backward,  or  one  time  helot  nation,"  to  quote  his  own 
phrase.  He  says  that  the  world  and  the  nations  "are,  after  all, 
governed  by  natural  forces."  He  points  to  the  parable  of  the 
talents  to  show  that  races  are  variously  endowed,  and  he  says 
the  facts  of  life  and  natural  law  "are  not  sentimental,  but 
severely  practical."  Therefore,  "in  all  our  speculations  and 
our  framing  of  policies  toward  alien  peoples,  we  must  eschew 
sentimentality."  He  is,  however,  of  opinion  that  while  so 
different  in  antecedents,  in  en^'i^onnlent,  in  hereditary  gifts, 
all  races  may  meet  on  one  common  ground  of  religion;  for  "  this 
commonsense  outlook  does  not  exclude  Christianity."  He 
therefore  suggests  that  the  essential  features  and  teachings  of 
Christianity  should  be  so  presented  that  they  would  be  uni- 
versally adopted  as  the  rule  and  standard  of  life.  To  quote 
his  words: 

"If  only  ...  we  could  agree  upon  a  common  interracial 
religion,  and  that  the  most  simple,  undogmatic  form  of  Christi- 
anity— Christianity  without  the  creeds  that  were  unknown  to 
Christ!  The  Christian  principles  that  were  laid  down  in  the 
authentic  gospels  and  epistles  still  remain  unsurpassed  as  a 
rule  of  conduct,  as  a  basis  of  practical  ethics.  They  are  uncon- 
nected ^vith  totemism,  sabbaths,  fetish-worship,  mysticism, 
vexatious  observances,  litanies,  and  the  disputable  adjuncts  of 
a  religion.  If  we  could  agree  to  define  and  adopt  such  a  basis 
and  make  it  the  state  religion  of  every  country,  with  leave  to 
each  person  and  community  to  add,  on  their  own  account,  the 
elaborations  of  ritual  necessary  to  sonie  individualities,  we  should 
have  gone  far  to  establish  a  brotherhood  of  man,  a  brotherhood 
which  need  not  mean  necessarilj^  a  mingling  of  blood,  but  a 
common  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  development  of  humanity. 
Applying  Christian  principles,  the  white  man  would  treat  the 
other  races  of  mankind  with  kindness  and  justice,  without  scorn 
or  harsh  impatience;  and  they,  on  their  part,  would  cooperate 
wth  him  in  the  tremendous  struggle  with  the  blind  and  heartless 
forces  of  nature  which  ever  and  again  seem  to  threaten  man's 
very  existence." 

He  thinks  that  the  setting  forth  of  such  a  religious  foundation 
for  interracial  union  would  be  the  proper  work  for  such  a  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates  from  fifty  branches  of  the  human  family 
as  that  which  rer^ently  met  in  London. 

This  he  holds  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  race 
differences,  race  aversion,  racial  division,  hatred,  malice,  and 
uncharitableness.    As  he  says: 

"What  animosities  and  conflicts  would  cease  if  all  the  world 
were  nominally  and  basally  Christian!  Of  all  the  other  faiths 
and  rules  of  conduct  that  have  ever  been  placed  before  the  world, 
from  Greek  philosophy  and  Egj-ptian  theology  to  the  Babism 
or  Bahaism  and  Prometheanism  of  to-day,  it  may  be  said  that 
what  there  is  that  is  true  and  of  practical  good  is  to  be  found  in 
the  simplest  exposition  of  Christ's  teaching,  and  what  is  foreign 
to  that  is  not  worth  listening  to  or  preserving.  Thus  would 
ethics  be  provided  for — in  the  inculcation  of  Christian  principles. 
But  that  is  not  all.  To  be  kind,  just,  and  pure-minded  in  our 
dealings  with  one  another  is  not  enough.  We  have  still  to  fight 
the  devil  of  reactionary  nature  if  our  species  is  to  be  preserved." 

He  concludes  as  follows,  in  citing  as  an  example  the  most 
advanced  nation  of  the  Far  East: 

"Japan  would  make  a  tremendous  step  forward  in  the  com- 
ity of  nations  if  to-morrow  she  declared  her  state  religion  to 
be  undogmatic  Christianity.  The  only  hope  for  the  continued 
survival  of  the  Turkish  dynasty  and  empire  is  for  it  to  have  no 


state  religion  at  present,  so  that  Christianity  and  Judaism  may 
be  placed  on  at  least  an  equal  footing  with  Islam,  so  that  mass 
may  once  more  be  sung  at  St.  Sophia's,  and  Jerusalem  be  re- 
stored to  the  Jews  as  a,  religious  center,  while  Christians  would 
be  allowed  to  visit  Mecca  as  freely  as  Mohammedans  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  St.  Peter's,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Mungo'sof  Glasgow, 
or  St.  Sofia's  Church  at  Kief." 


THE  NEGLECTED  BIBLE 

MAYOR  GAYNOR,  whose  reputation  as  a  critic  of 
books  and  plays  is  daily  enlarging,  has  also  added  to 
himself  another  title  to  fame.  The  newspapers  inform 
us  that  in  1897  he  went  to  the  Public  Library  of  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  to  verify  a  quotation  from  the  Bible.  To  his  surprize,  he 
found  no  copy  of  the  Bible  there  and  he  afterward  presented  the 
library  with  one  bearing  this  inscription:  "I  have  found  a  great 
many  libraries  which  lacked  a  great  many  books,  but  never 
before  have  I  found  one  like  this,  which  lacked  the  Great  Book." 
Four  years  later  he  called  again  at  the  Great  Barrington  library, 
and  found,  so  the  report  goes,  that  no  one  had  ever  made  use 
of  his  gift.  Of  course,  Great  Barrington's  homes  may  be  well 
•supplied  with  Bibles;  but  the  Catholic  journal  America  (New 
York)  sees  this  community  on  hand-shaking  terms  with  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  where  seventy-eight  students  were  recently 
subjected  to  a  Biblical  examination,  with  these  results: 

"The  test  was  not  made  offhand,  but  nearly  an  hour  was 
allowed  to  write  down  the  answers.  The  residts  were  startling. 
One  volunteered  the  valuable  information  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  WTitten  B.C.,  the  other  was  not;  another  aflp.rmed 
that  'the  Old  Testament  represented  Hebrew  fable,'  while  'the 
New  dealt  with  historical  characters.'  Another,  again,  that 
'the  Old  was  composed  largely  of  stories  and  proverbs,  which 
are  not  any  longer  believed  to  have  actually  happened.'  'By 
the  Law,'  said  one  wise  youth,  'is  meant  the  laws  given  by  Christ 
to  his  disciples,  while  the  gospel  simply  means  the  Scriptures  as 
taught  to  the  people.'  We  can  only  quote  a  few  of  the  hundreds 
of  other  ridiculous  replies.  '  The  gospels,'  for  instance,  'were  the 
letters  which  St.  Paul  WTote  to  tbe  Churches.'  'The  temple  of 
Solomon  was  in  Babylon.'  'Sinai  was  the  place  of  the  landing 
of  the  Ark,  or  the  mount  from  which  Christ  spoke.'  'Nazarene 
was  the  Mother  of  Christ ;  Nazareth  was  his  Father.'  'Levi  was 
a  name  applied  to  Jews  who  were  small  in  stature  compared 
with  Leviathan,  which  meant  large.'  'Le\a  was  a  Jewish  n:ale; 
Leviathan  a  woman.'  'The  Isle  of  Patmos  was  the  place  where 
the  children  of  Israel  were  fed  in  the  wilderness.'  '  "  Thou  art  the 
man  "  are  words  said  by  Judas  to  Christ,  or  by  a  prophet  in  his 
chariot  teaching  Christianity  to  the  man  at  his  side.'  '"Before 
the  cock  crow  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice,"  was  said  by  Christ  to 
one  of  the  thieves  hanging  beside  him  in  the  crucifixion.'  'Abra- 
ham was  called  by  God  to  preach  the  gospel.'  'Jacob's  ladder 
was  a  vision  that  Jacob  had  one  night  when  he  slept  outdoors 
near  a  mountain  which  looked  like  a  pair  of  stairs.'  'The  mess 
of  pottage  referred  to  the  Lord's  Supper.'  'Aaron's  rod  brought 
the  manna  and  doves  to  the  ground  when  the  tribes  of  Israel 
were  without  food.'  '"The  thirty  pieces  of  silver"  were  one  of 
the  parables,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

Such  a  state  of  ignorance  may  be  accounted  for  in  various 
ways.     That  which  America  sees  as  the  explanation  is  this: 

"The  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  deadly  eneiLies 
of  the  Bible,  tho  they  profest  to  base  their  whole  religion  en 
it.  Insisting  on  every  one  reading  it  and  guaranteeing  that  the 
most  ignorant  could  fathom  its  profoundest  mysteries,  they 
robbed  it  of  all  its  objective  ^-alue,  for  each  individual,  no  matter 
how  incompetent,  was  permitted  to  read  into  it  his  own  sense, 
thereby  lea\ing  it  no  sense  at  all.  Alen  who  said  thej'  were 
scholars  began  to  pick  its  text  to  pieces,  discredited  its  assertions, 
cast  doubt  on  its  authorship,  and  refused  to  admit  in  it  anything 
like  inspiration.  The  result  is  that  in  spite  of  the  millions  of 
money  used  by  the  Bible  Societies  to  multiply  its  editions  and 
scatter  them  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  only  the  old  love  and 
veneration  for  the  Sacred  Book  have  disappeared,  but  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  its  contents  has  succeeded  to  that  almost  super- 
stitious eagerness  to  learn  the  text  by  heart,  which  was  so  n(  te- 
worthy  only  a  very  short  time  ago.'' 


AiiiNlle.  Peter.  My  IJrothier  and  I.  A  Urief 
Manual  of  the  Principles  thai  Make  for  a  Wider 
Brotheriiowl  with  all  Mankind.  Ifiriio,  pp.  60. 
New  York:   FleminK  11.  Hevell  (^o.    2.')  ccnt-s  net. 

Allen,  Grant.    Orant  Allen'.s  Hi.storical  fluides 
Florence.    Revised  by  J.  W.  anrl  A.  .M.  Cniickshank. 
IllustraKid.     16nio,    pp.  317.     New  York;    Henry 
Holt  &  (yo.    $1.35  net. 

Bennett,  Arnold.  Mental  Efficiency.  Pp.  1  H». 
New  York;   George  H.  IJoran. 

As  the  "Human  Machine"  told  us  how 
to  understand  and  discipline  the  body,  so, 
in  the  present  voIuitk!,  we  learn  that  the 
mind  may  be  cultivated  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  soul.  The  notes  on  "Mental 
Efficiency,"  as  well  as  the  "Other  Hints  to 
Men  and  Women,"  are  written  with  that 
indescribable  humor  with  which  Arnold 
Bennett  invests  the  most  trivial  details  of 
commonplace  lif(!.  He  has  a  keen  insight 
into  the  theories  and  realities  of  an  ordinary 
daily  existence,  and  always  prescribes  a 
remedy  after  diagnosing  a  disease. 

Every  page  glows  with  a  brilliant 
thought,  which  finds  either  an  echo  of  ap- 
proval in  the  reader's  mind  or  stimulates  a 
spirit  of  controversy, — in  either  ca.se  it  has 
awakened  thought  and  aroused  interest. 
For  example: 

"  Prepare  to  live  by  all  means,  ))ut  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  forget  to  live." 

"Grief  is  a  form  of  indulgence,  and  it 
ought  to  be  bridled  much  oftener  than  it 
is." 

"  Narrow-minded  people  are  never  kind- 
hearted." 

His  notes  on  marriage,  particularly  his 
presentation  of  the  bachelor's  point  of  view, 
are  almost  convincing,  and  the  chapters  on 
"Books,"  "Success,"  and  "Content,"  are 
alive  with  vivid  interest. 

Benson,  Arthur  (Jhristopher.  Ruskin.  A  Stud.v 
in  Personality.  12ino,  pp.  323.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Son.s.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  Ruskin 
bibliography.  It  consists  of  seven  lectures 
delivered  in  Cambridge  University  in  1910. 
In  the  preface  Mr.  Bcmson  says  he  had  in- 
tended to  recast  them  into  a  more  formal 
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shajx',  but  finding  he  would  have  to  re- 
write th(^  whole  book  left  them  as  they 
were.  The  book  gains  charm  from  the 
<!asy  familiarity  characteristic  of  lectures. 
The  style  is  graceful  and  flexible,  lending 
itself  readily  to  the  author's  purpose, 
whether  he  is  d(^scribing  Ruskin's  hom«! 
life,  refuting  errors  in  current  esthetic 
philosophy,  or  attacking  with  mild  irony 
the  complacent  British  Philistinism  which 
gives  a  false  appreciation  to  Ruskin's  work. 
Yet  with  its  grace  and  ea.se  the  style  has 
power  and  vigor,  especially  when  the 
author's  indignation  leads  him  to  speak 
forcibly  of  what  he  considers  the  modern 
heresy  of  "Art  for  Art's  sake.  " 

The  book  is  not  a  biography  but,  as  the 
subtitle  .suggests,  a  study  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Ruskin's  personality.  Mr.  Ben- 
son's purpose  is  not  to  possess  the  read((r 
with  the  details  of  Ruskin's  life,  but  to 
give  him  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  man.  The  complete  portrait  is  neither 
the  master  and  sage  of  the  later  years,  nor 
the  unheard  proi)het  of  earlier  years. 
Ruskin's  faults  are  expo.sed  frankly  and 
candidly  with  no  attempt  at  sentimental 
extenuation.  He  was  exacting,  suspicious, 
irritable,  wayward,  dogmatic,  self-opinion- 
ated, and  vain?  but,  as  Mr.  Benson  shows, 
he  was  not  a  poseur,  as  has  been  charged. 
He  was  too  much  given  to  announcing  as 
indisputable  truths  opinions  which  were 
based  on  an  incomplete  knowledge  of  the 
subject  and  biased  l)y  personal  prejudice. 
However,  he  set  the  public  to  thinking 
about  art  and  made  art  serious. 

In  addition  to  the  analysis  of  Ruskin's 
character  Mr.  Benson  traces  the  develop- 
ment of  his  style  and  quotes  passages  which 
exemplify  its  most  salient  characteristics. 
He  shows  how  Ruskin  advanced  from  the 
florid  purple  patches  of  the  earlier  books 
through  clear  and  lucid  exposition  in  such 
works  as  "Sesame  and  Lilies,"  and  the 
flexible  thinking  aloud  of  "  Fors  Clavigera." 
The  reader  leaves  the  book  with  a  sj'm- 
pathetic  understanding  of  Ruskin's  life  and 
work. 

Burnett,  l" ranees  Hodpson.  The  Secret  Garden. 
Pp.  375.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.     1911.    $1.35  net. 

The  reading  public  looks  forward  eagerly 
to  a  new  l)ook  l)y  Mrs.  Burnett,  and  "The 
Secret  Garden"  will  charm  every  one  from 
the  children  to  the  grown-ups. 

It  has  the  allurement  of  mystery,  the 
fascination  of  child-life,  and  the  same 
joyous  and  sane  philosophy  of  life  that 
made  "Glad"  lovable  and  "The  Dawn  of 
To-morrow"  popular. 

When  ten-year-old  Mary  Lennox  was 
brought,  an  orphan  from  India,  to  the 
<>state  of  her  guardian  uncle  at  Missel- 
llnvaite  Manor,  no  more  disagreeable  child 
could  b(>  imagined,  but  the  author  has 
cleverly  made  her  regeneration,  as  well  as 
li(>r  original  heritage,  the  natural  result  of 
environment  and  iniierent  power.  The 
mystery  of  the  garden  which  had  been 
closed  for  ten  years,  and  the  part  it  played 
in  the  life  of  the  children — Mary,  Dickon, 
and  Colin  — (the  other  mystery)  are  de- 
scribed with  tender  imagination,  while  the 
reader  is  kept  in  suspense  to  tlu^  end  about 
the  outcome  of  the  "Whitt'  Magic" — the 
power  of  will  in  comp(>lling  healtli. 

There  is  more  than  an  analogy  between 
the  garden  that  "comes  alive"  aud  the  life 


and  character  of  Colir  and  Marj'.  The 
reader  learns  to  love  sensible  Susan  Sower- 
by,  Dickon,  the  animal-charmer.  Ben 
Weatherstaff,  and  the  dear,  pert  little  robin. 
To  describe  adequately  the  delights  of 
the  story  would  deprive  the  reader  of 
the  joy  and  pleasure  of  first  discoverj- — the 
sensation  of  surprize. 

Catholic  Knc-yclopedia,  The.  Quarto.  Illus- 
traled.    Vol.  XI.    New  York:   Robert  .^pijlei on  Co. 

This  new  volume  of  "The  Catholic  En- 
cyclopedia" has  followed  its  predecessor 
with  gratifying  promptness.  Four  or  five 
more  instalments,  and  this  important  work 
will  stand  complete,  all  its  promises  well 
fulfilled.  It  will  prove  to  be  a  well-stocked 
library  in  itself.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted 
that  the  price  of  the  complete  publif-ation 
may  V)e  found  to  be  a  little  beyond  the 
means  of  many  families  to  whom  it  would 
be  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  information. 

The  eight  hundred  pages  of  this  volume 
(seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  to  be 
painfully  exact)  have  a  range  alphabeti- 
cally from  "New  Mexico"  to  "Phil — ." 
There  are  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  con- 
tributors. The  pictorial  embellishment  is 
about  the  same  as  in  former  volumes.  There 
are  twenty-four  full-page  illustrations,  three 
colored  plates,  and  one  map  (Panama). 
There  are  numberless  small  cuts,  whose 
interest  is  often  more  than  equal  to  that 
of  the  larger  pictures.  One  of  the  colored 
plates  is  especially  succes.sful  as  a  repro- 
duction of  an  important  example  of  Puvis 
de  Chavannes.  It  represents  two  Bishops 
conversing  with  the  child  Genevieve,  the 
patron  Saint  of  Paris.  The  original  paint- 
ing is  in  the  Pantheon,  Paris.  The  tone 
and  values  in  this  print  give  a  delicacy  of 
color  which  seems  to  exceed  those  in  the 
plate  itself.  '"St.  Peter  Martyr  Enjoining 
Silence."  by  Fra  Angelico,  is  also  in  this 
volume.  The  third  colored  plate,  tho  of 
greater  archeological  interest,  has  a  naive 
crudity  in  tone.  It  is  "The  Triumph  of 
Fame,"  the  original  of  which  is  in  a  fif- 
teenth-century MS.,  in  the  Riccardiana  at 
Florence. 

Of  tho  black-and-whitt!  plates,  two  are 
excellent  portraits:  those  of  Saint  Paul  and 
Daniel     O'Connell.       The     former     is     bv 
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Ribera,  and  is  a  beautiful  ideal  conception 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The  ex- 
pression is  one  of  grave  sweetness  and 
dignified  calm. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  volume,  which 
contains  Louis  Gillet's  article  on  "Paint- 
ing," should  have  such  worthy  reproduc- 
tions of  Catholic  art.  Both  the  Puvis  and 
the  Ribera  are  excellent  examples  of  those 
distinguished  artists.  In  the  article  itself 
there  is  a  reproduction  of  Leon  Lher- 
mitte's  "Among  the  Lowly,"  which  belongs 
to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
New  York.  Christian  Art  had  its  first 
modest  expression  in  the  graffiti  of  the 
Catacombs,  which  later  evoked  the  greatest 
masterpieces  of  art.  The  writer  is  didy 
appreciative  of  j  Catholic  art  and  artists, 
tho  at  times  sounds  a  somewhat  personal 
note  in  a  rather  sweeping  statement.  For 
instance,  some  may  regard  it  as  excessive 
to  read  that  Jean  Francois  Millet  is  "our 
greatest  Christian  painter."  Millet  ex- 
presses poignantly  the  peasant's  patient 
acceptance  of  poverty  and  toil,  but  this  is 
not,  necessarily,  a  very  religious  or  spiritual 
note.  With  something  of  the  same  en- 
thusiasin  the  writer  declares  that  "to  the 
angelic  soul  of  Corot,  painting  was  always  a 
prayer." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  is 
William  Barry's  presentation  of  the  "Ox- 
ford Movement,"  which  follows  D.  O. 
Hunter-Blair's  on  "Oxford  University." 
That  insurgency  against  the  Established 
Church  of  England  in  her  greatest  univer- 
sity aroused  the  activity  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  Englishmen.  Cardinal 
Newman  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
among  them,  and  was  also  the  most 
glorious  recruit  which  the  Catholic  Church 
gained  from  the  movement.  Keble,  Pusey, 
Mozeley,  Gladstone,  young  Hurrell  Froude, 
J.  R.  Hope-Scott,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
those  who  were  prominent  in  this  s,trife  of 
ideas  and  beliefs,  showed  what  superior 
minds  were  aroused  by  the  Oxford  ferment. 
One  of  Newman's  early  works  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  was  to  found  the  Oratory^  of  St. 
Philip-Neri,  in  London.  One  of  its  most 
zealous  members  was  another  English 
convert:    Father  Faber. 

In  the  article  on  the  University  of 
Oxford,  Hunter-Blair  says  the  Catholic 
members  of  the  University,  graduate  and 
undergraduate,  do  not  exceed  a  hundred. 

The  article  on  "New  York,"  is  naturally 
of  interest,  as  showing  the  progress  of 
Catholicity  in  the  great  metropolis.  The 
Catholic  church  "had  no  foothold  on 
Manhattan  Island  until  1664,  when  the 
Duke  of  York  claimed  it  as  a  British 
colony."  Twenty  years  later,  the  Catholic 
governor,  Thomas  Dongan,  "not  only 
practised  his  own  faith,  but  enacted  the 
first  law  passed  in  New  York  establishing 
religious  liberty."  The  first  mass  said  on 
the  Island,  Oct.  30,  1683,  was  in  a  chapel 
he  opened  "  near  where  the  custoin-house 
now  stands."  In  1910,  New  York  had 
1,219,920  Catholics. 

Among  the  biographies,  that  of  Louis 
Pasteur,  who  was  not  only  a  great  and 
beneficent  explorer  in  the  field  of  science, 
but  a  devout  Catholic,  is  of  interest,  as  well 
as  those  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  the  great 
Irish  patriot ;  Pascal,  Ozanam,  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly,  Gen.  John  Newton,  and  others. 
Among  the  important  articles  are  ' '  Pagan- 
ism"; "Pantheism,"  brief,  lucid,  and  con- 
vincing, by  Dr.  Pace,  of  the  Catholic 
University,  who  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 


Encyclopedia;       "Holy     Orders,"      "Per- 
secutions," and  "Penal  Laws." 

Campbell.  T.  J.  Pioneer  Priests  of  North  Am- 
erica, 1642-1710.  8vo,  pp.  312.  New  York:  The 
America  Press. 

The  present  work  is  the  third  volume  of 
a  series  in  which  are  related  the  lives  and 
sufferings  of  those  heroic  Roman  Catholic 
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missionaries  who  first  evangelized  and 
founded  civilization  among  the  aborigines 
of  the  North  American  continent.  Father 
T.  J.  Campbell  well  maintains  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  scholar  and  stylist  in  this  fascina- 
ting and  inspiring  work.  Being  himself  a 
Jesuit  Father,  he  fully  enters  into  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  of  his  order  who  lived  and 
worked  among  the  Algonquins,  1642-1710. 
These.  Indians,  who  originally  roamed 
over  what  is  now  called  Ontario,  early  be- 
came Christianized  and  lived  under  French 
protection  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV., 
who  did  so  much  for  Canada.     They  owed 
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their  settled  habitations,  their  villages,  and 
their  civilization  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries,  whose  self-denying  and 
heroic  labors  are  so  vividly  depicted  bj^ 
Father  Campbell. 

Charcot,  Dr.  .lean.  The  Voyage  of  the  "Why 
Not?"  in  the  Antarctic.  The  Journal  of  the  Second 
French  South  Polar  Expedition,  1908-1910.  Eng- 
lish Version  by  Philip  Walsh.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
pp.  viii.+.315.    New  York:    Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

Corner  of  Harley  .Street,  The.  Pp.  271. 
Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
1911.     $1.25  net. 

Not  the  least  of  the  charms  of  this  quaint 
book  is  its  vagueness  of  authorship.  The 
story  is  told  in  the  form  of  letters,  written 
by  a  successful  physician  of  middle  age  to 
his  relatives  and  friends.  In  this  intimate 
form  of  expression,  he  reveals  his  own 
personality,  his  views  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject under  the  sun — "from  trout-fishing 
to  religion,"  and  the  rather  surprizing 
love  story  of  his  daughter  "Molly." 
Occasionally  he  becomes  a  trifle  wordy 
and  didactic.  We  might  also  question  the 
good  taste  of  his  abbreviations  at  the  end 
of  his  letters,  but  these  are  trivial  defects 
and  most  of  the  letters  abound  in  quaint 
humor,  loving  and  sympathetic  apprecia- 
tion of  the  natural  foibles  of  youth,  as  well 
as  those  of  middle  age.  The  style  is  bril- 
liant. Somewhere  the  author  finds  an  op- 
portunity for  discussing  almost  every  live 
and  burning  topic  of  the  day. 

Cory,  Herbert  E.  The  Critics  of  Edmund  Spen- 
ser.    Berkeley:  The  University  Press 

Curtis,  William  Eleroy.  Turkestan:  "The 
Heart  of  Asia."  Illustrated.  Svo,  pp.  344.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Co.    S2  net. 

Davis,  H.  W.  C.  Medieval  Europe.  12mo,  pp. 
251.    New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.    75  cents  net. 

Dean,  John  Marvin.  Rainier  of  the  Last  Fron- 
tier. Frontispiece.  12mo,  pp.  373.  New  York- 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.    $1.20  net. 

Drummond,  May  Harvey.  The  Story  of  Qua- 
min — .4  Tale  of  the  Tropics.  16mo,  pp.  313.  New- 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Fenton,  Frances.  The  Influence  of  Newspaper 
Presentations  upon  the  Growth  of  Crime  and  Other 
Anti-Social  Activity.  A  Dissertation  submitted  to 
the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Literature  in  Candidacy  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  12mo,  pp.  96.  Chicago:  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Flandrau,  Charles  Macomb.  Prejudices.  Pp. 
265.  New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.     1911.     $1.25  net. 

It  is  difficult  to  characterize  this  book 
by  Mr.  Flandrau.  Each  of  the  fourteen 
chapters,  complete  in  itself,  is  a  reprint 
of  "an  extract  from  my  notebook,"  and 
each  makes  the  reader  long  for  some 
congenial  soul  to  enjoy  it  with  him. 
There  are  some  theories,  some  bright 
descriptions  of  places,  people,  and  things, 
sometimes  criticism,  both  condemnatory 
and  approving,  oftener  philosophies 
evolved  from  actual  experience,  but  always 
delightful  and  scattered  in  with  the  bits 
of  fun  are,  here  and  there,  real  words  of 
wisdom,  serious  contemplation,  and  incen- 
tive to  thought.  One  of  the  cleverest  es- 
says is  on  "What  is  Education?"  in  which 
he  describes  experiences  common  to  us  all. 
It  is  an  admirable  book — sympathetic, 
brilliant,  humorous,  and  entertaining. 

Galsworthy,  John.  The  Little  Dream — An 
Allegory  in  six  Scenes.  12mo,  pp.  35.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     50  cents. 

Geddes,  Patrick,  and  Thomson.  J.  .4rthur. 
Evolution.  12nio,  pp.  256.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.    75  cents  net. 

Goss,  Warren  Lee.  A  Life  of  Grant  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  335.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.    $1.50 

Grinnell,  George  Bird.  Trails  of  the  Pathfinders. 
Dec.  cloth,  Svo,  pp.  460.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50  net. 

The  older  men  among  us  can  well  re- 
member the  universal  interest  with  which, 

{Continued  on  page  364) 
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This  Year  the  Buyer's  One  Cue  Is 
Consider 


RAPIDJyY    chanq;infj    conditions 
have  made  and  are  still  making; 
this  year  a  year  of  readjustment 
in  the  automobile  industry. 

Many  changes  are  taking  place. 
Combinations  are  forming,  new  men 
are  supplanting  old  ones,  makers  great 
and  small  are  revising  their  plans,  alter- 
ing their  models,  and  rearranging  their 
prices  to  meet  changed  conditions,  and 
new  things  are  numerous. 

This  situation  had  to  come.  Every 
new  industry  must  undergo  reconstruc- 
tion. The  hip-hurrah  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  is  departing,  and  from 
now  on  motor  car  making  and  selling 
will  be  more  of  a  bona  fide  business 
than  ever  before. 

Your  Benefit  Eventually 

These  changes  will  eventually  benefit  car 
buyers.  Racing  teams,  wasteful  practices, 
water  in  the  stock,  and  foolish  financiering 
will  be  cut  out,  and  buyers  will  get  better 
cars  and  better  values. 

But  don't  look  for  that  eventful  result  too 
soon.     Reconstruction  takes  time.      Many  a 
maker,  with  his  ear  to  the  ground  to  catch 
the  newest  keyword  to  success,  doesn't  know 
what  will  happen  within  the  next  six  months. 
Makers  are  hoping  for  the  best  and  trying 
their  hardest,  but  they  know,   from   recent 
experience,  that  real  success  is  elusive. 

All  of  this  means  nothing  to  you,  Mr.  Buyer, 
except  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  next  car  you 
purchase. 

And  because  of  the  many  changes  now 
taking  place,  your  one  safe  guide  in  buying 
is  "Consider."     Don't  buy  blindly. 


(i 


May  Be"  vs.  Proof 


Consider  what  these  changes  mean.  Know 
that  not  all  changes  are  improvements.  Some 
changes  maybe  experiments,  and  experiments 
are  often  expensive  and  disappointing  to 
buyers.  On  the  contrary,  new  things  may 
be  just  what  you  want.  But  you  can  never 
know  actually  until  these  new  things  have 
been  proved;  and  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  let  the 
other  fellow  do  the  proving. 

Changes  indicate  a  desire  on  the  maker's 
part  to  do  better  than  he  has  done  in  the  past. 
Therefore,  what  he  did  in  the  past  wasn't 
quite  as  good  as  he  hopes  to  do.  He  has  noiu 
a  new  and  higher  ideal. 

The  Present  Day  Ideal 

This  new  and  higher  ideal,  among  high- 
grade  makers,  is  the  Six-Cylinder  car.  And 
for  this  ideal  they  are  to  be  commended  be- 


Self-Cranking  Motor,  Electric  Lights,  /^our-Door  Body  with 
Levers  Inside,  130-inch  wheel  base,  Booth  Demountable  Rims 


cause,  in  fact,  tiie  Six  is  the  greatest  car  in 
the  world — when  it  is  thoroughly  right. 

The  Six-Cylinder  ideal  is  no  new  thing 
with  the  Winton  Company.  We  iiave  made 
Sixes  exclusiuely  from  June,  1907,  to  this 
date,  and  will  continue  to  make  Sixes  exclu- 
sively in  future.  We  believe  in  the  Six  with 
more  conviction  than  ever  before,  because 
the  Winton  Six  has  made  good  so  emphati- 
cally that  our  ideal  has  become  the  ideal  of 
the  industry. 

Consider  These  Points 

Right  now  the  market  is  filled  with  Sixes. 
Look  them  over  carefully,  and  consider  the 
compliment  they  pay  to  the  Winton  Six  on 
these  points: 

1 — Many  makers,  who  opposed  tlie  Six- 
Cylinder,  have  become  makers  of  Sixes.    The 


iMTON  si: 


won  them  from  opposition  to  acceptance. 
To  do  that,  the  Winton  Six  must  be  a  won- 
derful car. 

2 — Note  that  the  prevailing  power  for  Sixes 
now  coming  on  the  market  is  48  H.  P.  Wiien 
we  began  making  Sixes  there  was  no  48  H.  P. 
Six  on  the  market.  Our  Six  has  been  a 
48  H.P.  car  from  the  beginning.  The 
Winton  Six  has  pro-ved  to  these  makers  that 
48  H.P.  is  right. 

3 — In  recent  years  32  makers  have  tried  to 
make  Sixes  and  failed.  They  have  ceased 
trying.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Winton  Six 
is  now  in  its  fifth  consecutive  year  without 
requiring  a  single  radical  change  in  design  or 
construction.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  difference  between  a  successful  Six  and 
an  inisuccessf ul  Six  comes  from  knonuirg  hoiv, 
and  the  continuous  success  of  the  Winton 
Six  proves  that  the  Winton  Company  does 
knoav  hoiv. 

No  Risk  with  This  Car 

Therefore,  when  you  buy  a  \\'int(in  Six, 
\  (HI  run  no  risk  whatever.  Vou  are  not 
taking  a  chance.      Its  worth  has  been  abun- 


dantly proved.  And  you  are  getting  the 
same  make  and  the  same  model  that  converted 
the  industry  from  four  to  Six  Cylinders. 

It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  consider 
these  facts.  We  are  forced  to  put  these 
facts  squarely  before  you,  for,  having  fought 
for  four  years  to  prove  the  superiority  of  the 
Six  over  all  other  types,  we  cannot  stand 
silently  by  and  let  you  imagine  erroneously 
that  anybody's  Six  is  all  right.  Anybody's  Six 
?nay  be  all  right,  but  you  must  know,  from 
the  common  sense  of  the  case, that  the  Winton 
Six  is  all  right,  and  that  you  can  buy  it  with 
every  assurance  of  satisfaction. 

Our  Price  Advantage 

The  Winton  Six  sells  at  ?3000.      That's 

a   great   advantage   to   Winton    Six    buyers. 

Look  over  Sixes  costing  §4000,  §5000   and 

$6000,  and  find,  if  you  can,  any  quality  not 

found  in  the    Winton    Six.     You    will    be 

amazed  at  what  you  learn,  and  you'll  be  as 

enthusiastic  over  the  Winton  Six  as  we  are 

— as  enthusiastic  as  those  Winton  Six  owners 

are    whose    cars    placed   the   world's   lowest 

repair  expense  record  at  43   cents  per  1000 

miles. 

Winton  Six  features  for  1912  include  a 
self-cranking  motor  (fifth  consecutive  year 
of  success) ;  electric  lights  sunken  in  the  dash, 
electric  tail  light,  130-inch  wheel  base,  a  real 
/o«r-door  body  with  operating  levers  inside, 
Booth  Demountable  rims,  and  36x4j4-inch 
tires  all  around. 

Our  catalog  is  worth  any  man's  time. 
Filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  downright, 
business-like,  dollars-and-cents  facts.  Send 
for  a  copy. 

The  Winton  Motor  Car.  Co. 
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WE  WANT  TO  SEND  A  SAMPLE  OF  UTILITY 
WALL  BOARD  TO  EVER.Y  MAN  WHO  OWNS  A  HOME 

Or  who  contemplates  building  a  home — or  is  interested  in 

building  operations  of  any  kind. 

Utility  Board  is  a  finished  wall  board  that  has  rendered  lath 

and  plaster  obsolete. 

It  is  made  of  fibre — very  strong,  very  tough,  very  durable. 

It  is  waterproofed  on  both  sides,  is  impervious  to  moisture; and 

when  once  put  on  it  is  there  to  stay  as  long  as  the  house  lasts. 

Utility  Wall  Board  comes  in  various  lengths  and  widths.     It 

is  attached  directly  to  the  studding  and  does  away  entirely 

with  the  need  for  lath  and  plaster. 

It  is  the  one  Wall  Board  with  which  you  can  safely  use  wall  paper.  At 
the  same  time  the  surface  is  especially  adapted  to  tinting  and  stenciling. 
You  can  use  it  in  a  hundred  ways  in  making  over  the  old  house  as 
well  as  in  building  the  new.      j^sk  us  for  suggestions. 

Utility  Wall  Board  is  more  lasting  than  lath  and  plaster — more 
impervious  to  heat  and  cold — more  nearly  fireproof  and  soundproof 
— more  easily  and  quickly  put  on — and  it  costs  25.  per  cent  less. 


It  marks  the  greatest  advancement  that 
has  been  made  in  interior  building  con- 
struction in  a  hundred  years. 


J    beautifully    illustrated   hook    of  interiors     together    with  a     sample  oj 
Utility  ITall  Board  ivill  be  sent  for  the  asking.      Write  for  them. 

THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 

4507  Fillmore  Street  CHICAGO 


[BRIGHTEN  UP 


Your  Stationery  in  the 


SCHOOL  or  HOME  bv  using 
WASHBURNE'S  PATENT' 
PAPER  FASTENERS. 

75,000,000 

i^-^'Jf^^^L.       SOLD  the  past  YEA R 

'JJ'-KW'JSmi"^^^       should  convince  YOU  of 
,  theirSUPERlORITY. 

Trade  Q.  K.  Mark 

Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.     In  brass  boxesof  100. 
Handsome.Compact.Strong.No  Slipping.NEVER' 
All  stationers.  Send  10c  for  sample  box  of  50, 
assorted  sizes.     Illustrated  booklet  free. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  T.  NO  I  B 


A  COCOA  OF  RARE  QUALITY 


The 
Acknow- 
ledged 
Best 
in  the 
World 


Purity 
Quality 

and 
Flavor 
Unequ- 
alled 


Sold  by  Dealers      Everywhere 
in  25'  15<and  10'  Cana 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW   BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  362) 

half  a  century  ago,  the  accounts  of  Fre- 
mont's journeyings,  the  e.xplorations  of 
the  survej'ors  sent  by  the  Government 
to  search  out  transcontinental  railway 
routes,  and  the  explorations  of  the  new 
territory  along  the  Pacific  Coast  were 
followed  as  they  were  published.  Yet 
easy  and  tame  were  these  frontier  travels 
compared  with  those  of  the  early  men  who 
first  pushed  our  knowledge  of  the  West 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Lakes,  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Frazer  and  the  Peace,  or, 
farther  south,  traced  the  floods  of  the 
Missouri,  the  Platte,  and  the  Arkansas, 
and,  crossing  beyond  mountains  where 
they  rose,  found  the  vast  currents  of  the 
Columbia,  the  Snake,  and  the  Colorado, 
to  lead  these  adventurers  to  the  Pacific. 
No  better  reading  in  American  history  and 
adventure  can  be  found  than  the  narratives 
of  such  men  as  Nicollet,  the  two  Henrys, 
John  Carver,  Alexander  Mackenzie  (the 
first  man  to  go  overland  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  north  of  Mexico),  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Pike  (whose  monument  is  Pike's  Peak), 
and  the  men  who,  in  the  South,  laid  out 
the  Santa  Fe  trail,  and  in  the  North  opened 
Oregon  and  the  fur-country  to  our  knowl- 
edge. Many  of  these  books,  however,  are 
rare  and  costly,  and  Mr.  Grinnell  has, 
therefore,  performed  a  real  service  in 
sketching  here,  in  his  very  readable  and 
highly  intelligent  way,  the  contents  of  their 
pages.  The  book  should  be  an  especially 
useful  addition  to  school  libraries.  There 
is  much  in  it  about  Indian  life;  and  an  ex- 
cellent index  makes  it  useful  as  a  book  of 
reference  for  early  western  history  and 
biography. 


Kaempffert,  Walderaar.  The  New  Art  of  Fly- 
ing. Decorated  cloth,  12mo,  pp.  290.  Illustrated. 
Uodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  author,  in  addition  to  his  high 
scientific  knowledge,  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  journalistic  experience,  and  has, 
therefore,  produced  a  book  which  is 
comprehensible  and  readable  to  the  average 
person  of  intelligence.  He  not  only  de- 
scribes the  various  types  of  machines  that 
have  become  successful  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  but  explains  them,  with  the 
aid  of  a  great  number  of  illustrations,  so 
that  their  differences  and  the  varying 
methods  by  which  thej'  reach  the  desired 
end  of  manageability  in  the  air,  are  made 
plain  to  the  mind.  More  interesting  to 
the  general  reader  than  this  exposition  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  several  kinds  of 
biplanes  and  monoplanes,  however,  is  the 
account  of  the  problems  they  must  meet, 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
startling  variety  of  eircumstanoes  that 
interfere  with  the  stability,  progress,  and 
comfort  of  the  airman  when  once  he  is 
afloat  or  a- wing,  if  one  likes  the  latter  term 
better.  Hence  the  long  chapter  entitled 
"The  New  Science  of  the  Air  "  is  especially 
novel  and  entertaining.  The  study  of  the 
upper  air  has  gone  on  rapidly  of  late,  and 
even  more  rapidly  that  of  the  low,  warm 
stratum  in  which  we  live,  and  to  which 
machine-flying  is  restricted,  for  at  the 
height  of  a  few  thousand  feet  motors  will 
not  work.  "This  is  the  region  of  whimsical 
winds,  of  cyclones  and  anticyclones,  of 
cool  descending  currents  and  warm  as- 
cending currents."  It  is  amid  such  a 
turmoil,  more  complicated  near  the  ground 


For  Rrnlii  Fub 
Take  Horsford's  .%old  Pbosphnte 

Relieves  tired  nerves,  brain  fag  and  headaches   follow- 
ing mental  strain,  overwork  or  worry. 
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than  even  a  few  hundreds  of  feet  above  it, 
the  aeroplanist  must  make  his  way;  and 
perhaps  no  experience  in  the  world  is  more 
nerve-racking  than  his,  as  he  essays  to 
keep  his  balance  in  the  swirl.  To  the  use- 
fulness of  the  flying-machine  in  war,  a 
chapter  is  given,  and  another  to  the  future 
of  the  art — a  future  in  which  the  author 
does  not  see  many  commercial  possibilities, 
but  a  vast  deal  of  glorious  sport  for  rich 
adventurers,  both  as  pilots  and  passengers. 

Kildare.  Owen  and  Leita.  Such  a  Woman. 
Pp.  310.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company. 
1911.     $1..35. 

Owen  Kildare's  own  life  was  unusually 
romantic  and,  because  of  that  and  his 
untimely  death,  there  has  been  much 
interest  in  this,  his  literary  child.  "Such 
A  Woman"  is  not  such  a  book  as  "My 
Mamie  Rose,"  but,  as  he  said  him.self: 
"More  truth  than  fancy  is  in  the  follow- 
ing. It  has  been  written  as  I  know.  If  any 
apologies  are  to  be  made,  they  must  be 
made  for  my  shortcomings  in  telling  the 
story,  but  not  in  the  story.  That  has  to 
stand." 

It  is  a  story  to  touch  the  heart  more  than 
the  mind.  It  lacks  the  action  and  literary 
merit  of  the  former  story,  but  it  has  the 
ring  of  sincerity  and  the  power  of  all  pur- 
poseful writing.  You  feel  from  the  first 
that  the  facts  are  unexaggerated  and  with- 
out the  softening  touches  of  romance  or 
poetry.  Strong  light  is  thrown  on  ordinary 
jail  conditions,  the  indifference  of  the 
habitual  criminal,  and  the  lack  of  sincerity- 
in  the  slum  crusaders,  but  no  one  vital 
thought  is  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
altho  the  denouement  of  the  romance  is 
what  is  known  to  the  public  as  "happy." 

Kimball,  Kverett.  The  Public  Life  of  Jo.seph 
Dudley.  A  Study  of  The  Colonial  Policy  of  tne 
Stuarts  in  New  Kngland.  1660-171.5.  8vo,  pp.  239. 
New  York:    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $2  net. 

KIngsley,  Charle.s.  Westward  Ho !  or,  The 
Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Sir  .\myas  Leigh, 
Knight,  OT  Burrough,  in  the  County  of  Devon,  in  the 
Keign  of  Her  Most  Cilorious  Majesty,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  696.  New  York; 
Thoma.s  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Kincsley,'  Florence  Morse.  The  Return  of 
Caroline.  Pp.  65.  New  York  and  London: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.     1911.     40  cents. 

The  danger  of  missing  the  really  true 
and  vital  things  in  life  by  too  much  con- 
templation of  superficial  and  merely  sur- 
face refinements  is  here  illustrated  by  one  of 
Mrs.  Kingsley's  characteristic  short  stories. 
Caroline  Tate,  while  away  at  school,  has 
become  slightly  blind  to  the  real  propor- 
tions of  her  home-life  and  friends.  She  is 
incline-d  to  discard  the  devoted  lover  of 
her  childhood,  just  because  he  meets 
her  at  the  station  with  clothes  and  hat 
distinctly  of  last  year's  pattern.  The 
shock  of  her  mother's  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous illness  brings  her  to  a  realization 
of  her  mistake.  Her  innate  goodness  of 
heart  makes  her  meet  Nathan  Beale's  offer 
of  help  with  gratitude  and  remorse,  and  the 
whole  situation  takes  on  a  more  hopeful 
prosi)eot  for  a  satisfactory   conclusion. 

Solenberser,  Alice  Willard.  One  Thousand 
Homeless  Klen.  A  Study  of  Orignial  Hecords. 
Cloth,  12ino,  pp.  398.  Charities  Pulilishing  Co. 
81.25. 

This  is  a  first-hand  study  of  tramps 
— the  characteristics  and  nu)ti\'es  of  that 
great  body  of  vagrant  men  and  boys  who 
wander  about,  preying  as  pilferers  and 
beggars,  and  breeding  criminals  from  end 
to  end  of  the  country.  No  point  is  so  in- 
fested with  these  parasites  as  Chicago, 
and  particularly  that  quarter  of  the  city 
covered    by    the    Central    District    of    the 
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In  place  of  complicated  gears,  valves,  pumps  — 

In  place  of  leather  bellows  or  rubber  diaphragms,   which 
from  their  very  nature  must  soon  leak  and  wear  out  — 

The  Sturtevant  vacuum  cleaner  has  a  revolving  fan. 

It  has  produced  a  cleaning  power 


It  is  the  .same  fan  principle  by 
which  other  Sturtevant  machines 
suck  great  cargoes  of  wheat  from 
the  holds  of  ships  —  simple,  power- 
ful, steady. 

There  is  nothing  to  the  Sturte- 
vant except  that  fan,  a  motor  and  a 
dust  screen. 

Yet  it  has  made  over  the  whole 
process  of  vacuum  cleaning. 

It  has  swept  away  every  vestige 
of  complex  mechanism. 

It  has  replaced  perishable  parts 
with  steel  and  aluminum  which  years 
of  use  cannot  impair. 


of  a  continuous  efficiency  never 
known  before,  yet  so  regular  in  its 
action  that  it  will  not  injure  the 
most  delicate  fabric. 

It  has  freed  household  vacuum 
cleaning  from  every  draw-back.  It 
realizes  a  new  ideal  of  cleanliness, 
of  health,  of  comfort. 

It  not  only  cleans  but  it  renovates. 
With  its  ten  special  tools  it  cleans 
every  sort  of  surface  and  reaches 
every  corner.  It  will  more  than  j)av 
for  itself  every  year  it  is  used. 


//  you  would  like  to  know  all  that  household  vacuum  cleaning  can  be  —  // 

you  would  like  to  see  why  you  can't  afford  not  to  have  a  vacuum  cleaner 

SEXI>  FOR  OUR  BOOKLET   Hi. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT   COMPANY,    Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Now  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,   Pittsburg,  Washington,   Boston,   Minneapolis,  Cleveland, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Seattle,  Toronto,  Montreal,  London. 

Machines  may  also  be  seen  and  purchased  at  offices  of 
WESTERN    ELECTRIC   COMPANY 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 

M  ontreal 
Antwerp 


Toronto 
Berlin 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Minneapolis 
St.  Paul 
Milwaukee 
Winnipeg 
Johannesburg 


•SAVE  Tine  AND  raEIGKT 


Saint  Lx>uis 

Kansas  City 

Denver 

Dallas 

Omaha 

Oklahoma  City 

Vancouver 


Sidney 


San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Los  -Angeles 
Seattle 

Salt  Lake  City 
Portland 
London  Paris 


Tokyo 


mmiWt  OllR  MAR£Sr  HOCSt" 


PIECTRIC 
VACUUM 
CHANER 


Dexter  Brothers 
Petrifax  Cement  Coating 

should  be  used  on  all  cement,  brick,  and  stucco  exterior-. 
Without  it  rain  and  dampness  are  sure  to  penetrate, 
causing  unsanitary-  conditions  and  perhaps  damage. 
Petrif.ix  waterproofs  the  surf.ice,  will  not  crack,  chip  or 
peel,  and  is  unaffected  by  climatic  changes. 
Made  in  white  and  several  colors.     For  natural  cement 
finish  si>ecify  Pctrifax  No.  40. 
Write  for  Imoklet.    • 

Dexter  Brothers  Co. .  117  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rr,.,.k.<.     1133  Broadway.  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Branches,     jig  Race  St..  Philadelphia 

Also  makenof  DexlerBrothtn  English  Shingle  Slaim 

Aia.Srs-  11  M.  lU>.V'r  r.>  .  rhir»r.i-  F.  B  T.^t^n  !»« 
U>ui!»;  .'*h,Tiiian  Kmihi^ll.  S»ii  Frftucisco;  Hoff«rlilaser 
*  Co  .  H.iuoluJii;  »nd  DE.»LEKS. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Uigkst  when  wnting  to  advenisere. 
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H  a  r  di  wa  re 

Thefl  importance  of  selectijng  right  building  hardware  is 
emphasized  when  you  consider  its  permanence.  It  should 
harmonize  with  the  architepture  so  that ;:  it  blends  naturally 
with  other  features  and  becomes  an  iiitegral  part  of  the 
structure.  It  should  have  artistic  quality  that  adds  beauty 
and -dignity  to  the  whole,  i  p 


Knob,  Escutchedp  and  Letter-Box  Plate  on  this 

door  are  the  Heinpton  design,  ond  of  the  many 

Colonial  patterns'  in  Sargent   Hardware.      Made 

ad-irass,  polished  or  sanded~£nish. 


Sargent  Hard'jvare  contributes  to  the  permanent  worth  of  any 
building.  U  has  the  solid  quality  and  workmanlike  finish  that 
mean  long  years  of  service.  Sargent  Designs  are  true  to  the  period 
and  scRooTEo  which  they^elong.  The  vatietyil:  fo  grearth'Sr 
several  Sargent  Designs  will  be  found  to  harmonize*  with  any  style  of  archi- 
tecture, giving  latitude  to  your  personal  taste  wlthifj  the  limits  of  harmony. 

li     Write  for  the  Sargent  Book  pf  Designs 
;  —mailed  free 

It  is  i'aluabie  to  anyone  who  expects  to  build  or  reJuodel  Show  it  to  your 
architect  when  you  confer  on  the  sty^e  of  hardware  to'te  used.  He  knows  the 
quality  and  artistic  worth  of  Sargent  Hardware.  We  have  eilso  a  Colonial 
Booli  illustrating  patterns  of  that  period,  which  wej^hail  include  on  request. 

IaRGENT  &  COMPANY,  160  Leonarcj;  Street,  New  York 

Sargent  Locks  give  fullest  protection 
and  longest  sfitisfactory  wear 


Matchless  Pocket  Lighter 


Durable 
and 
water- 
proof.with 


A  pei  feet  lighter.  Occupies  no  niori'spaci'  in  tlie 
pocictt  than  a  pencil.   Indispensahlo  t<> 
every  snii.ker.  hunter,  fisher- 
man,and  autoninbilist. 
Heavily  nickel 
plated 
and  made 
of  finest 
material. 


perfect  ignition. 
Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded.  Sent 

post-paid,  coiijplet.-  with  p.K-Uot  clip 

35c.  Special  proposition  to  agents  and  dealers 

SCHILLER  MFG.   CO..   Dept.  E-2.  Schiller  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


AGENTS!    BIG  PROFITS. 


Makes  Every 
Man  an  Kxpert 

No  Kxperience 
Neeessary 

Guaranteed 
for  Life 


Nevp  patented  Automatic  Razor 
Stropper.  Automatically  puis  a 
perfect  edge  on  any  razor,  old  style  or 
sifoty.  Bi?  seller.  Every  man  wants  one. 
Write  qiiirk  for  terms,  prices  and  territo.v 

D.  Brandt  Cutlery  do.,  81 W.  Broadway,  X.  Y. 


^i'^-r'SLO  0  "&'J<^r  On  Approval  .Freight  Paid 

}^x    f-Ep"  SECTION—^  .  /^C      ^^  -m ym.^  .^•>M  A.  ^/•^.^-o--*'*^* 

51.75, 


IT  FITS 
AMY  SPACE 


/TGROWS    W/TH  YOUR  UBRARY 


Endorsed  "THE  BEST"  by  Over  Fifty  Thousand  Users 

MADE  unrler  our  own  patents,  in  our  own  factory,  and  the  en- 
tire production  sold  direct  to  the  home  and  office.  That  is  the 
reason  we  can  offer  them  at  such  reasoiiafcieprices.  Our&ectional 
Bookcases  are  the  product  of  years  of  undivided  attention  to  this 
one  line  of  manufacture.  Book  sections  have  7ton-binfIinff.  di«- 
appearing  glass  doors,  and  are  highly  finished  in  SOLID 
GOLDKN  OAK  Othir  styles  and  finishes  at  correspondingly  low 
prices.    Write  for  New  Catalogue  No.  23. 

THE  C.  J.  LUNDSTROM  MFG.  CO.,  Little  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Sectional  flookcases  and  Filing  Cabinets. 
New  York   Office  :   372  Broadway 


Chicago  Bureau  of  Charities.  Here  it 
was  as  a  charity  official  that  Mrs.  Solen- 
berger  gathered  the  facts  wliich  make  this 
book  a  storehouse  of  information  on  the 
subject,  and  which  must  become  of  enor- 
mous assistance  in  future  treatment,  legis- 
lative and  otherwise,  of  the  problem.  Apart 
from  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  infor- 
mation, however,  and  beyond  its  scien- 
tific interest  to  the  sociologist,  the  book  is 
well  worth  reading  for  its  studies  of  queer 
and  even  picturesque  characters,  for  not 
all  tramps  are  dirty  loafers  or  desperate 
criminals.  The  book  is  one  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  Sage  Foundation. 

.Strahorn,  Carrie  Adell.  Fifteen  Thousand 
Jliles  by  Stage.  8vo,  pp.  673.  New  York;  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    .|4  net. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  life  and  scenery 
of  the  West  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
which  is  made  known  to  us  principally  by 
romance  WTiters  who  belong,  more  or  less 
strictly,  to  the  school  of  Bret  Harte,  should 
be  fixt  in  hterature  by  the  traveler  and 
artist.  The  phase  of  civilization  which 
is  represented  by  the  primitive  cowboy 
has  now  passed  or  is  passing  away.  It  is 
unique  in  the  history  of  society  and  is 
characterized  by  a  mixture  of  heroism, 
chivalry,  barbarism,  licentiousness,  a  law- 
less justice,  and  a  picturesque  abandon 
which  can  never  be  revived. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Adell  Strahorn  has  taken 
advantage  of  her  husband's  professional 
labors  in  the  far  West  to  sketch  with  her 
facile  pen  the  scenes,  the  perils,  the  hard- 
ships, which  the  pathfinder  must  endure 
and  which  she  herself  has,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, experienced.  She  has  produced  a 
brilliant  and  interesting  volume  in  which 
the  romance  writers  who.  choose  such 
regions  for  the  scenery  of  their  plot  will 
find  ample  material  for  their  work.  The 
illustrations  are   profuse  and  excellent. 

Stratton-Porter,  Gene.  The  Harvester.  Illus- 
trated. 12rno,  pp.  564.  Garden  City,  N.  Y'.: 
Uoubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.35  net. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  Lay  Morals  and  Other 
Papers.      16mo,   pp.    316.      New    York:     Charles 

.Scribner's  Sons. 

Stockley,  Cynthia.  The  Claw.  Frontispiece. 
12rno,  pp.  449.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  .Sons. 
SI. 35  net. 

Swanton,  .John  R.  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  Valley  and  Adjacent  Coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Smithsonian  Institution.  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  43.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  387.  Washington:  tiovernment  Printing 
Office. 

Taylor,  Frederick  Winslow.  Shop  Management. 
8vo,  pp.  207.     New  York:   Harper  &  Bros.    S1.50 

net. 

Thomas,  Augustus.  As  a  Man  Tliinks — A  Play 
in  Four  Acts.  12mo,  pp.  213.  New  York:  Duffleld 
&  Co.    $1.25  net. 

When  John  Mason  first  produced  this 
play  by  Augustus  Thomas,  all  the  critics 
agreed  that  the  stage  had  much  to  be 
thankful  for — both  in  author  and  actor. 
Repeated  performances  only  deepened  the 
original  satisfaction  and  appreciation. 
Judged  from  a  literary  standpoint,  there 
is  good  material  in  the  plot  and  food  for 
thought  and  careful  consideration  in  the' 
subject  matter.  Doctor  Seelig  is  a  wonder- 
ful character  and  easily  dominates  every 
scene  of  the  drama.  A  good  Jew,  tho 
unorthodox,  he  commands  the  respect  of 
every  class  and  profession  by  the  compel- 
ling force  of  his  manhood.  The  main  theme 
is  the  unequal  moral  standard  by  which 
man  and  woman  are  judged  in  the  world. 
T^he  home-life  of  the  Claytons  furnishes  a 
powerful  illustration.  There  is  no  evasion 
of  conditions  existing,  no  attempt  to  ex- 
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plain,  but  Doctor  Seeliff  makes  very  plain 
to  Elinor  Clayton  the  unique  position  of  a 
real  w(nnan. 

"  Men  work  for  children  because  they 
beli<!ve  the;  children  are — their  own — be- 
lieve. Kvery  mother  knows  she  is  the 
mother  of  her  son  or  daughter.  Let  her 
be  however  wicked,  no  power  on  earth  can 
shake  that  knowledf^e.  Every  father  be- 
lieves he  is  a  father,  only  by  his  faith  in 
the  woman.  There  is  a  double  standard 
of  morality  because,  upon  the  golden  basis 
of  woman's  virtue,  rests  the  welfare  of  the 
world." 

The  last  act  >)rings  out  the  thought  of 
work  as  a  remedy  for  an  empty  mind. 
"As  a  man  thinketh — ,"  says  the  good 
Doctor  in  his  talk  with  P>ank  Clayton, — 
"Keep  th(!  wrinkles  out  of  your  mind  as 
well  as  out  of  your  clothes."  It  is  a  strong 
play  and  an  admirable  book.  A  good 
thought  is  well  developed  and  powerfully 
illustrated. 

Tolstoi,  I.yof  N.  Resurrection.  Illustrated. 
]2mo,  p|).  47.5.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.     .Ul-W. 

Trevor.  Koy.  .\Iy  Balkan  Tour.  An  Account  of 
some  Journeyines  and  Adventures  in  the  Near  lOast 
Together  with  a  Descriptive  and  Historical  Account 
of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalraatia,  Croatia,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  .Montenegro. 

Vail.  Henry  H.  A  History  of  the  McGuffey 
Readers.  The  Bookish  Books — IV.,  New  Edition. 
With  three  Portraits.  16mo,  pp.  72.  Cleveland: 
Burrows  Bros.  Co. 

Van  .Sickle,  James  H.,  and  SeegmlUer,  Wil- 
helmina.  Assisted  by  Frances  Jenkins.  Primer. 
Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  128.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     30  cents. 

Wagner,  Richard.  My  Life.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp. 
911.     New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     88. .50  net. 

This  somewhat  ponderous  autobiography, 
tran.slated  from  the  German,  is  practically 
a  history  of  German  musical  drama  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Yet  it  is  interesting 
also  as  all  such  autobiographies  are  interest- 
ing. It  gives  us  a  description  of  the  boy- 
hood, the  aspirations,  the  failures,  and  the 
successes  of  a  man  whose  genius  may  be 
said  to  have  been  literally  colossal.  As  it 
was  dictated  to  his  wife  we  find  it  somet  hing 
of  a  confidential  narrative  like  the  Con- 
fession of  Augustine,  Rous.seau's  Confession, 
the  Apologia  of  Newman,  and  the  Letters 
of  Cicero.  Wagner's  ambition  was  gigantic 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  it  was  amply 
fulfilled.  He  presented  the  ancient  mythol- 
ogy of  his  race  in  dramas  which,  a  highly 
emotional  and  artistic  people  at  first  saw 
and  heard  with  unintelligent  surprize  and 
at  last  recognized  in  their  true  splendor  and 
sublimity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  revivified  in  the  mind  of  Germany  a 
Ijatriotic  love  and  admiration  for  the 
character  and  incidents  of  the  Nibelungen 
Lied.  Yet  his  early  life  was  a  series  of 
faihn-es,  and  in  the  autobiography  before 
us  he  relates  how  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
A\Tote  a  tragedy  and  his  experience  was 
lik(>  that  of  Balzac.  This  play  was  read  by 
him  to  a  circle  of  his  relations  and  he  thus 
describes  it: 

"  The  manuscript  of  this  drama  has  un- 
fortunately been  lost,  but  I  can  see  it 
plainly  in  my  mind's  eye.  The  handwri- 
ting was  tnost  affected  and  the  tall  back- 
ward-sloi)ing  letters  with  which  I  had 
aimed  at  giving  it  an  air  of  distinction  had 
already  been  compared  by  one  of  my 
teachers  to  Persian  hieroglyphics.  In  this 
composition  I  had  constructed  a  drama  in 
which  I  had  drawn  largely  upon  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet,  King  Lear,  and  Alacbeth, 
and  Goethe's  Gotz  von  Berlichiugen    . 

OBBAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 


»!:'v./'.'7?>v«''<'/ 
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"Driven  By  a  Westinghouse  Motor 

Be  Sure  Of  That! 

EVERY  good  vacuum  cleaner  —  and   there   are    many 
good  ones — and  60  per  cent  of  ail  vacuum   cleaners 
made  in  this  country  use  Westinghouse  Motors. 

Ail  the  successful  electrically  driven  adding  machines  use  Westinghouse  Motors. 

Those  electric  automobiles  and  electric  trucks  that  stand  at  the  head  of  the  industry 
— those  with  the  strongest  and  longest  guarantees — all  use  Westinghouse  Motors. 

Some  washing  machines  are  mere  toys.  Those  that  do  well  the  heaviest  and  the 
lightest  work  alike  are  driven  by  Westinghouse  motors — the  fVesting/iouse  Motor 
dri'ves  75  per  cent  of  all  electric  nuashing  machines  made. 

You'll  find  Westingliouse  motors  a  part  of  the  best  makes  of  house  pumps, 
mangles,  addressing  machines,  portable  tools,  ventilating  sets,  meat  choppers, 
coffee  grinders  and  automatic  pianos. 

These  are  some  of  the  wonderful  new  machines  built  around  the  electric  motor. 
And  the  heart  of  each  of  the  best  of  them  is  the  perfectly  designed  and  perfectly 
built  Westinghouse  Motor. 

The  Westinghouse  engineering  reputation  is  known  the  world  over.  It  is  the 
brain  back  of  the  motor  that  makes  it  almost  human  in  its  ability  to  do  the  par- 
ticular thing  for  which  it  was  designed — and  without  using  a  cent's  worth  more 
power  than  is  necessary  to  do  it  efficiently. 

Westinghouse  Motors  Do  Not  Waste  Power 

Do  you  want  the  names  of  the  vacuum  cleaners,  electric  vehicles,  washing 
machines,  adding  machines  or  other  electrically  driven  labor  savers  which  are  built 
around  Westinghouse  Motors  .''  Tell  us  in  what  you  are  interested,  and  we 
will  send  list  by  return  mail.      It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to  buy  intelligently. 

We  hax'e- valuable  information  in  booklet  form  on  the  proper  motor  for  any 
stantiard  line  of  work.      Free  on  request. 

Your  letter  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  you  address  "  Westinghouse  Pub- 
licity Department  D,  East  Pittsburgh." 

WESTINGHOUSE  ELECTRIC  &  MFG.  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Sit/cs  Office.';  in 
40   Atncricaii    C  'dies 


Kcprcsetitatives 
all  over  the  world. 


"A  good  pen  is  a  conduit 
for  the  flow  of  thought, 
but  a  poor  pen  is  a  dam. " 


PENCERIAN 
EEL   PENS 


are  good  pens — always,  in  all 

styles,  for  all  purposes. 
S.Trtiple  c.ird  of  12  different  styles 
and  2  good  penholders  sent  for  10c. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.. 
349  Broadway,  New  York 


4H.R  Farm  Engine  tTOSO 


Greatest  value  ever  offered  in  a  4  h.  p.  water- 
cooled  farm  engine.  Kune  any  kind  of  machin- 
ery— pumps — saws — separators — feed  grinders- 
water  systems — electric  light  outfits,  etc 


Very  simple.  Uses  little  fuel.  Best  material 
and  workmanship.  Made  to  I.nst  a  lifetime. 
Shipped  complete  all  ready  to  run.    Ko  extnu 

tobuv.  Guaranteed  by  a  big  re- i 

sponsible  concerr"       Writ*  for  ^^^nS)y 
cauloir  TODlT  and 
30  Day  Trial 
Gray  Motoi  Co 
m  U.  S.  Mo(ars 

BuiliTiiilf 
Dttroil,  Mich. 
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2,000,000  Sq.  Feet  of  Roofs. 


The  Memphis  Cotton  Warehouses  have 
a  roof  area  of  over  2,000,000  sq.  feet. 
They  were  roofed  all  at  one  time  under 
what  undoubtedly  was  the  larg-est  roofing 
contract  ever  made. 

The  fact  that  these  roofs  are  laid  along 
the  lines  of  The  Barrett  Specification 
is  highly  significant.  The  owners  gave 
thorougli  attention  to  the  relative  costs 
and  reliahiiity  of  all  kinds  of  roofing  and 
selected  this  type  because  in  their  opinion 
such  roofs  would  give  maximum  service  at 
minimum  cost. 

They  might  have  saved  money  in  the 
first  cost  by  using  ready  roofings,  but  nearly 
all  such  roofings  require  painting  euery  fenu 
years,  and  all  of  them  show  a  unit  cost  per 
year  of  service  much  higher  than  that  of 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 


They  might  have  used  tin,  but  it  also 
requires  continual  expense  for  painting,  and 
therefore  always  shows  a  high  unit  cost. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  have  no  main- 
tenance expenses,  because  they  need  no 
painting  or  attention.  The  low  first  cost, 
plus  low  maintenance  cost,  combined  with  a 
life  of  20  years  or  over,  results  in  a  unit  cost 
per  year  of  service  far  below  that  of  any 
other  roof  covering. 

Discerning  buyers  invariably  select  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  for  covering  large  areas. 
The  owner  of  a  small  roof  may  be  careless 
in  his  choice,  but  when  the  size  of  the  con- 
tract compels  thorough  examination  of  rel- 
ative unit  costs,  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 
always  win. 

Copy  of  the  Barrett  Specification  will  be  sent 
free  on  request.     Address  our  nearest  office. 


BARRETT    MANUFACTURING    CO 


New  V'ork        Chicago        Philadelphia        Boston        St.  Louis      Cleveland       Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati     Kansas  City     Minneapolis    New  Orleans      Seattle      London,  Eng. 
Canadian  Offices — Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg.Vancouver,  St. John,  N.B.,  Halifax,  N.S. 
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The  Stevens  Apex  Spectacle 
Is  designed  lor  comiort,  as  the  illus- 
tration shows.  The  curved  ends  of 
the  temples  or  bows  are  wound  with 
a  gold-protected  wire.  This  gives 
the  spiral  spring  effect  which  is  the 
secret  of  their  easy  bearing  and 
perfect  fit.  Remember  the  name — 
•'STEVENS  APEX  "-do  not  be  de- 
ceived by  substitutes. 

STEVENS  QUALITY  (representedby 
the  trademark  "S.  Q.")  always 
means  the  highest  standard  of 
optical  goods  in  the  U.  S.  The 
S.  Q.  trademarii  is  positi''e  assurance  of  quality  optical 
goods,  invariably  found  at  the  better  grade  opticians'. 

STEVENS  6/  CO..  INC..  PROVftDENCE.  R.  I. 

UAKEES  OF  THE  FAMOUS  STEV^ENS  EYEGLASSES 


Does  it  Tire  You  to  Walk  or  Stand? 

Do  you  ever  feel  as  though  your  feet  or  legs  had  given 
ont  and  you  couldn't  walk  another  step?  If  you  onre 
put  on  a  pair  of 

(  OES  &  YOUNG'S 

$7  Flexible  Arch-Support  Shoes 

The  comfort  you  will  get  will  be  so  completely  satisfactory  that 
you  will  never  want  to  wear  any  other  kind  of  shoes  again. 
They  fit  snugly,  right  close  up  under  your  atcli.  giving  it  the 
underprop  it  needs,  with  none  of  the  painful  stiffness  of  metal 
areh  supports  or  built-in  steel  shanks.  They  are  wonderfully 
flrxi))le  that  enabling  your  foot-museles  to  work  as  nature  in- 
tends. The  best  shoes  made  for  persons  having  flat-foot  or  fallen 
arelies,  or  for  any  man  wlio  seeks  solid  comfort.  In  any  rase 
where  these  shoes  fail  to  do  all  we  claim,  we  will  refund  the 
priee,$7.00. 

Write  today  for  folder  C  describing  these  shoes,  designed. 
produced  and  sold  exclusively  by  us. 


This  actual  photo  shows  the  remarkable  flexibility  of  our  shoe. 

COES  &  YOUNG  CO.        20  School  St.,  Boston 
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The  boldness  of  my  grandiloquent  and 
bombastic  expressions  roused  my  uncle 
Adolph's  alarm  and  astonishment." 

Wagner  felt,  however,  that  it  would 
sound  well  if  set  to  music  and  this  consoled 
liim  "even  after  everybody  had  deafened 
me,"  he  declares,  "with  their  laments  over 
my  lost  time  and  perverted  talents." 

The  child's  the  father  of  the  man,  and 
this  experience  was  repeated  when  he  gave 
his  Fliegende  Hollander  in  Berlin  and  on 
reading  the  criticisms  in  the  next  morning's 
papers,  exclaims:  "A  terrible  spasm  cut 
my  heart  as  I  realized  the  contemptuous 
tone  and  unparalleled  shamelessness  of 
their  raging  ignorance  regarding  my  own 
name  and  work." 

He  was  amply  recompensed  for  all  this 
when  the  "  Tannhauser  "  was  greeted  with 
thunders  of  applause  in  the  Royal  Opera 
House  at  Dresden,  and  Mendelssohn,  who 
had  once  played  one  of  the  Wagner  over- 
tures in  public  "just  as  a  warning  and 
e.xample  to  musicians,"  came  forward  and 
cried  enthusiastically,  "I  hope  you  are 
satisfied  now."  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria  built 
for  him  the  theater  of  Bayreuth,  and  his 
last  and  crowning  work,  "Parsifal,"  is 
admittedly  the  best  embodiment  of  his 
theory  that  the  drama  is  only  complete 
when  it  embodies  the  three  sister  arts: 
poetry,  music,  and  acting 

There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  this  work, 
which  reveals  the  heart  and  experience  of  a 
great  musician,  defying  the  theories  of  his 
most  distinguished  contemporaries,  and  at 
one  time  despised  and  misunderstood  by 
Mendelssohn  and  Meyerbeer.  The  suffer- 
ings of  his  life  are  amply  dwelt  upon,  and 
his  revolutionary  alliance  with  Bakunin, 
leading  to  his  temporary  exile,  forms  an 
interesting  chapter.  Richard  Wagner's 
"Life"  or  Autobiography  ends  with  what 
was  actually  only  the  commencement  of 
his  perinanent  triumphs  and  he  does  not 
mention  America,  where  his  music  has 
been  so  highly  appreciated.  His  last 
chapter  is  headed  "the  Message  from  the 
King,"  in  which  he  says  that  the  King's 
Secretary  called  upon  him. 

"He  was  charged  with  a  note  for  me 
from  the  young  King  of  Bavaria,  together 
with  his  portrait  and  a  [ring  [as  a  present. 
In  words  which,  tho  few,  penetrated  to  the 
very  core  of  my  being,  the  youthful  mon- 
arch confest  his  partiality  for  my  work, 
and  announced  his  firm  resolve  to  keep  me 
near  him  as  his  friend  so  that  I  might 
escape  any  malignant  strokes  of  fate." 

At  that  very  time  Meyerbeer  died.  This 
musician  had  written  bitterly  against  the 
Wagnerian  opera  and  Wagner  says  that  his 
friend  Weisheimer,  on  hearing  the  news, 
"burst  out  in  boorish  laughter  to  think 
that  the  master  of  opera,  who  had  done  me 
so  much  harm,  had  not,  by  a  strange  co- 
incidence, outlived  to  see  this  day."  This 
was  in  1864  when  his  career  at  BajTeuth 
began.     He  died  in  1883. 

The  style  of  the  translation  is  not  En- 
tirely free  from  un-English  Germanisms. 
The  index  is  very  inaccurate  and  should  bo 
revised. 

Ward,  Gilbert  O.  The  Practical  Use  of  Books  and 
l^ibraries.  .\n  Klementary  Manual.  12mo,  pp.  SI. 
Boston:   Boston  Book  Co.    -51  net. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Wilfrid.  The  .lob  Secretary — An 
Impression.  12ino,  pp.  27,5.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Whitehead,  .\.  N.  .\n  Introduction  to  Mathe- 
matics. 12mo,  pp.  256.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Go.    75  cents  net. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

A  MAN  WHO  WAS   WOUNDED  WITH 
LINCOLN 

/^^NK  of  the  saddest  happeninsfs  in 
^^  many  a  day  was  the  death,  in  an 
insane  asylum,  last  week  of  Henry  Reed 
Kathbone.  Rathbone  was  born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  on  July  1,  1837.  He  was  appointed 
a  major  of  United  States  Volunteers  on 
November  29,  1862,  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction throuf^hout  the  Civil  War.  For 
all  that,  he  might  have  died  in  as  obscure 
a  corner  as  any  other  veteran  of  that  war, 
writes  the  N(iw  York  Evening  Pout,  but 
for  one  unhappy  mischance.  Major  Rath- 
bone  was  wounded  by  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
on  the  lamentable  evening  of  April  14,  1865, 
while  attempting  to  save  President  Lincoln 
from  assassination.     We  read: 

At  the  time  of  the  shooting  of  Lincoln, 
the  major  was  in  the  party  in  the  Presi- 
dential box.  He  was  the  fourth  member  of 
a  group  of  which  tht^  President,  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and  Miss  Harris,  daughter  of 
Senator  Ira  Harris,  were  the  other  three. 
He  and  the  young  girl  were  asked  to  fill  the 
place  which  General  and  Mrs.  Grant  were 
to  have  taken.  Rathbone  and  Miss  Harris 
were  betrothed,  and  after  the  tragic  event 
of  that  night,  in  which  the  major  acquitted 
himself  manfully  and  well,  they  were  mar- 
ried. Later  he  was  appointed  consul  to 
Hanover,  and  there  he  killed  his  wife.  But 
it  was  shown  that  he  had  gone  insane 
before  the  killing  and  was  committed  to  the 
asylum  in  which  he  recently  died. 

Rathbone's  description  of  what  he  did 
immediately  after  Lincoln's  assassination 
is,  we  are  informed,  as  follows: 

On  reaching  the  outer  door  of  the  pas- 
sage way  I  foimd  it  barred  by  a  heavy 
I)iece  of  plank,  one  (>nd  of  which  was  se- 
cured in  the  wall,  and  the  other  resting 
against  the  door.  It  had  been  so  securely 
fastened  that  it  r(>quired  considerable  force 
to  remove  it.  Persons  outside  were  beating 
against  the  door  for  the  purpose  of  entering. 
I  removed  the  bar  and  the  door  was  opened. 
Several  persons  who  represented  them- 
selves as  surgeons  were  allowed  to  enter. 
I  saw  there  Colonel  Crawford,  and  re- 
quested him  to  prevent  other  persons  from 
entering  the  box." 

And  this  is  all!  Only  a  few  terse  words 
and  no  mention  whatever  of  the  heroic  part 
played  by  Rathbone  himself.  Nicolay 
and  Hay,  in  their  Life  of  Lincoln,  have, 
however,  this  much  to  say: 

The  murderer  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
taking  part  in  a  play.  Partizan  hate  and 
the  fumes  of  brandy  had  for  weeks  kept  his 
brain  in  a  morbid  state.  He  felt  as  if  he 
were  playing  Brutnt^  off  the  boards;  he 
posed,  expecting  applause.  Holding  a 
pistol  in  one  hand  anil  a  knife  in  the  other, 
he  opened  the  box  door,  put  the  pistol  to 
the  President's  head,  and  fired;  dropping 
the  weapon,  he  took  the  knife  in  his  right 
hand,  and  when  Major  Rathbone  sprang  to 
seize    him,    he    struck    savagely    at    him. 


■jECENT  improvements  in  processes  of  manufacture  enable 
the  (jillette  Safety  Razor  Company  to  announce  a  razor 
blade  of  greater  superiority — a  blade  that  will  give  you  a  still 
better  shave  than  any  heretofore  produced. 

These  wonderful  Gillette  Blades,  for  use  exclusively  in  the  Gil- 
lette Safety  Razor,  are  now  offered  to  shaving  men  everywhere 
as  the  ultimate  achievement  in  edged  steel. 

These  blades  have  been  evolved  during  ten  years  of  untiring 
experimental  research  in  our  own  laboratories  and  workshops, 
in  determining  the  best  formula  for  producing  razor  steel  and 
in  the  gradual  perfecting  of  automatic  machinerv  and  temper- 
ing systems. 

The  result  is  a  shaving  implement  of  rare  quality — uniform, 
keen,  hard  and  lasting — as  near  perfection  as  human  ingenuity 
can  approach. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  bringing  about  this  achieve- 
ment. In  fact,  the  recent  expenditure  of  $170,000.00  on 
special  blade  machinery  has  largely  made  possible  the  matchless 
Gillette  Blades  we  are  now  marketing. 

The  Gillette  Blade  eliminates  stropping  and  honing — an  irk- 
some, wasteful  and  ofctimes  hopeless  task  for  the  man  who 
shaves.  This  enormously  important  feature  is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor,  and  has  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  popularize  self-shaving  all  over  the  world. 


Try  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor — and  Shaving  Comfort 

GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

28  West  Second  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

September   1,    1911 


Summer — Fall 

All  the  Time  your  smoking  will 
be    more    enjoyable    if   you    use 


TOBACCO 

"  Without  a  bite  or  a  reeret." 
hs  delicious,  mellow  ri.^vor  will  linger  long 
after  your  pipe  is  out.    The  best  tobacco 
possible. 

I'i  01.  40c;   3! 3  01.  7Sc;    Js  lb- 
$1.65;  lib.  $3.30. 
Prepaid  to  any  address  if  your 
dealer  will  not  supply  you. 

Spot' III  1 1  StMuific  forSalnplo  Can 
.iiul  KH>k  "  How  toSnii>ko  a  Pipe." 

E.  HOFFMAN  COMPANY.  Mfrs. 
EstablUhed  1857  184  W.  MadUon  St.,  Chicago 


AllvCar<tg£s 

IndUn  Rrfc.  Co, 


914  Kohl  Bldc- 
SftD  Fran^'iftro.  OftL 
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PRESSURE  means  px-otection.      When  pressure  fails,  water  in 
the  fireman's  hose  does  not  protect  yoiu*  property.      You 
must  then  rely  on  your  fire  insurance  poli^cy,  and  "More 
Pressure  " '  in  that  case  depends  upon  the  si/e  and  efficiency 
of  the  Company  Aou  have  selected  to  stand  between  you  and  disaster. 
You  cannot  have  too  much  of  that  kind  of  pressure. 

For  over  a  centui'v  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance   Company 

has  responded  each   year  to   this  call   for    "More  Pressure."       Its 

business  machinery  was  never  in  better  workini>'  order.      With  its 

assets  of  twenty -four  millions  it  can  cover  any  loss  which  will  ever 

come  to  it.      In  the  policy-holder's  time  of  need, 

the  "high  pressure"  of  the  Hartford  never  fails. 

Any  agent  or  broker  can  get  you  a  Hartford  polic}  . 

Insist  on  the  Hartford 

Agents     Everywhere 
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Next  Time  You  Order  Business  Stationery 


look  up  a  printer  or   lithographer 
your  locality  who  can  furnish  vou 

CONSTRUCTION 


in 


Best   at 


Made  in 

White  and 
Six  Colors 


BOND 


the  Frice 


mth 

Envelopes 
to  Match 


FREE 

The  above  set  of  handsome  letter 
heads  and  "Reason  Why"  booklet. 


Better  yet,  write  us  noiv  and  we  will  i ell  yow  who  can  supply  it. 
A  postal  will  do.  If  you  give  your  firm  name  and  address,  you 
will  receive  free  our  portfolio  of  28  handsome  specimen  letter- 
heads, printed,  lithographed  and  engraved,  showing  the  various 
finishes,  thicknesses  and  colors  of  Construction  Bond,  with 
envelopes  to  match.    Write  us  now  if  you  want 

Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable  Price 

Not  ci'cry  manufacturing  stationer  nui-  supply  business  sta- 
tionery on  Construction  Bond.  It  is  sold  only  direct  to 
rcsponsihte  printers  and  lithographers  in  quantiiies  of  joo  lis. 
or  moi-e  at  a  time,  while  other  fine  papers  are  sold  throjtgh 
jobbers.^  a  ream  or  more  at  a  time  to  any  printer  who  will  buy 
them.  The  saving  in  ottr  method  of  distribution  comes  (j^the 
price  ;j'0«  pay  for  stationery — if  you  secure  Construction  Bond. 
Write  us  now  for  the  names  of  those  who  can  supply  it. 


W.  E.  WROE  &  CO.,  1012  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 

HiiuniiiiimiiiiiiiniiiiiuiniiiwiiiiiinijiiniiiiuiiiuiJiiwniiuiiJiillwiiiiiUJiiiiuiluiimiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiniUJuniiiiniiiininiiiiiiiiiiiioii^ 


Major  Rathbone  received  the  blow  on  his 
left  arm,  suffering  a  wide,  deep  wound. 

Booth,  rushing  forward,  then  placed  his 
left  hand  on  the  railing  of  the  box  and 
vaulted  lightly  over  to  the  stage.  It  was  a 
high  leap,  but  nothing  to  such  a  trained 
athlete.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  introducing 
what  actors  call  sensational  leaps  in  his 
plays.  In  "Macbeth,"  where  he  met  the 
weird  sisters,  he  leapt  from  a  rock  twelve 
feet  high.  He  would  have  got  safely  away 
but  for  his  spur  catching  in  the  folds  of  the 
Union  flag  with  which  the  front  of  the  box 
was  draped. 

He  fell  on  the  stage,  the  torn  flag  trailing 
on  his  spur,  but  instantly  rose  as  if  he  had 
received  no  hurt,  tho,  in  fact,  the  fall  had 
broken  his  leg;  he  turned  to  the  audience, 
brandishing  his  dripping  knife,  and  shout- 
ing the  State  motto  of  Virginia,  "Sic  Semper 
Tyrannis,"  fled  rapidly  across  the  stage  and 
out  of  sight.  Major  Rathbone  had  shouted, 
"Stop  him!"  The  cry  went  out,  "He 
has  shot  the  President." 

From  the  audience,  at  first  stupid  with 
surprize,  and  afterward  wild  with  excite- 
ment and  horror,  two  or  three  men  jumped 
upon  the  stage  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  as- 
sassin; but  he  ran  through  the  familiar 
passages,  leapt  upon  his  horse.whieh  was  in 
waiting  in  the  alley  behind,  rewarded  with  a 
kick  and  a  curse  the  callboy  who  had  held 
him,  and  rode  rapidly  away  in  the  light  of 
the  just  risen  moon. 

The  President  scarcely  moved;  his  head 
dropt  forward  slightly,  his  eyes  closed. 
Major  Rathbone,  at  first  not  regarding  his 
own  grievous  hurt,  rushed  to  the  door  of 
the  box  to  summon  aid.  He  found  it 
barred,  and  on  the  outside  some  one  was 
beating  and  clamoring  for  entrance.  He 
opened  the  door;  a  young  oflBcer  named 
Crawford  entered;  one  or  two  army  sur- 
geons soon  followed,  who  hastily  examined 
the  wound.  It  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
mortal.  It  was  afterward  ascertained 
that  a  large  derringer  bullet  had  entered 
the  back  of  the  head  on  the  left  side,  and, 
passing  through  the  brain,  had  lodged  just 
behind  the  left  eye. 

By  direction  of  Rathbone  and  Crawford, 
the  President  was  carried  to  a  house  across 
the  street  and  laid  upon  a  bed  in  a  small 
room  at  the  rear  of  the  hall,  on  the  ground 
floor.  Mrs  [Lincoln  followed,  half -dis- 
tracted, tenderly  cared  for  by  Miss  Harris. 
Rathbone,  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood, 
fainted  and  was  carried  home. 

The  play  in  progress  was  "  Our  American 
Cousin,"  out  of  which  "  Dundreary  "  was 
later  developed,  and  as  Booth  rushed  across 
the  stage  Laura  Kean,  garbed  in  white,  was 
playing  her  part.  The  assassin  brushed 
against  her  as  he  ran  and  stained  her  dress 
with  the  blood  with  which  he  was  covered. 
She  wore  this  dress  on  many  occasions 
afterward,  proudly  exhibiting  what  she 
believed  to  be  the  blood  of  the  martyred 
President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  that 
of  Major  Rathbone,  whose  wound  bled, 
freely,  while  that  of  Lincoln  had  internal 
hemorrhages  only. 

Major  Rathbone's  death  ends  the  list  of 
tragedies  connected  with  President  Lin- 
coln's theater  party.  Another  who  was 
destined  to  die  in  an  insane  asylum  was 
Sergeant  Boston  Corbett,  the  man  who 
shot  Booth  against  orders  as  the  murderer 
attempted  to  leave  the  burning  barn  in 
which  he  had  been  corralled. 
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St.  Regis  Everbearing 


The  Raspberry  for  the  Million  and  the 
Millionaire.      ' '  There 's  Millions  In  It.  " 

You  can  now  have  wonderful  raspberries 
from  next  June  to  October  by  setting  out  tlie 
plants  this  fall. 

Never  before  has  a  plant  been  grown 
which  v.o\\\d  fruit  the  first  season. 

Then,  iox  four  months  the  St.  Regis  pro- 
duces continuously  —heavy  crops  of  large,  lus- 
cious, sugary  berries  of  briglit  crimson. 

Big  profits  growing  St.  Regis  for  market — 
\i\\G  fruit  kieps  in  perfect  condition  longer  than 
any  other  red  raspberry. 

Endures  drought  and  severest  cold  with- 
out injury.  Awarded  Certificate  of  Merit  by 
American  Institute  of  City  of  New  Yorl^. 


Grovi 
Chestnuts 
Like  This 


FOI*    mf*0'Ht        Covers  a  50c.  piece. 

You  can  get  bigger  profits  per  acre  from 

Sober    Paragon    Chestnuts    than    from    any 

other  crop. 

Hardy,  rapid,  symmetrical  growth;  luxuriant 
foliage;  spreading  boughs;  clean  trunk;  stateliness. 

These  qualities  combined  and  developed  by 
science  to  a  degree  that  closely  b(;rders  perfection, 
in  the  new 

SOBER  PARAGON 

Mammoth,   Sweet   Chestnut 

Crop,  Fall  of  1910,  brought  $48,000,  orchard  only 
8  years  old. 

The  only  large  sweet  chestnut  in  the  world. 

Bears  the  second  year.  The  nuts  average  i  to  2 
inches  in  diameter — and  3  to  5  nuts  in  a  bur. 

United  States  Pomologist,  G.  B.  Brackett,  says 
"  The  Sober  Paragon  comes  the  nearest  in  quality 
to  the  native  chestnut  of  any  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  that  I  have  examined.  It  is  of  large  size, 
fine  appearance  and  excellent  flavor." 

Testimony  from  growers,  commission  merchants, 
Forestry  Experts,  etc.,  given  in  our  free  book- 
let, together  with  prices  and  particulars. 

own   exclusive  control 

of   the   Sober  Para- 

g-on.    This    c  o  p  y- 

rifhted    metal   seal 

attached  to  every  grenu- 

Ine  tree  when  shipped. 

Write  today  for  the  booklet. 


Basket  of 
Mantura  Pecans 


Hardy  Acclimated  PecanTrees 
for  Planting  in  Northern  States 

Here  are  Pecan  Trees  which  ivill  thrive 
in  Northern  States — producing  as  prolifically 
and  as  profitably  as  any  Southern  Pecans. 

Thus,  through  a  remarkable  scientific 
achievement, an  immensely  profitable  industry 
becomes  available  in  the  North — ■ 

For,  Pecan  Orchards  pay  Jar  bigger  profits 
per  acre  than  wheat  or  corn. 

And  a  shade-tree  of  wondrous  beauty,  long 
the  pride  of  the  South,  may  now  adorn  any 
Northern  landscape. 

We  ha-ue  fi-ve  'varieties  of  hardy  trees  best 
suited  for  Northern  planting.  These  have 
withstood  temperature  far  below  zero, — never 
been  known  to  "winter-kill."  Successful  in 
almost  any  soil.  Begin  bearing  in  5  to  7 
years.  Bear  bountifully  for  generations  and 
attain  immense  size.  Valuable  information 
on  Pecan  Culture  in  our  catalog. 


FREE.— Our  1911  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide— Includes  Nut  Culture- Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 

GLEN  BROTHERS,  Glenwood  Nursery  (Est.  1866)  1802  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"A  GREATER  BALL-PLAYER  THAN 
WAGNER  " 

TTUGH  S.  FULLERTON,  famous  for 
his  baseball  storiettes,  has  been 
running  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "  The 
Greatest  Play  I  Ever  Saw."  Each  day  a 
new  play  is  told  and  each  day  a  new  player 
is  the  teller.  Wagner,  Cobb,  Lajoic,  and 
the  rest  all  figure  in  these  sensational 
affairs,  which  are  printed  in  a  great  many 
papers  and  twinkle  merrily  with  baseball 
hits  and  "  heroisms."  But  here  is  one 
wholly  different  from  the  rest,  which  we 
gleaned  from  the  Dallas  ATeiw.s.  It  is  told 
by  Ku-by  White  of  the  Pittsburg  "  Pirates." 
He  says: 

There  was  a  fellow  named  McClure,  who 
never  has  been  heard  of  in  the  major 
leagues,  or  the  minors  either,  for  that 
matter,  who  made  the  greatest  play  I  ever 
saw. 

1  have  watched  Clarke  and  Leach  and 
Wagner  and  Miller  and  all  the  great  players 
around  the  circuit  play,  but  1  don't  think 
any  one  of  them  could  have  thought 
quickly  enough  or  worked  quickly  enough 
to  pull  off  the  play  McClure  did.  The  play 
he  made  required  a  lot  of  fast  work. 

The  game  was  played  at  Leesburg,  Ohio, 
in  a  game  against  Highland,  and  1  hap- 
ix^ned  to  be  pitching  for  Leesburg,  altho 
my  own  team  was  at  IliUsboro.  Leesburg 
and  Highland  are  only  a  short  distance 
apart  and  there  is  great  rivalry  between 
the  teams.  In  fact,  every  time  I  was  em- 
ployed to  pit«h  over  in  that  district,  it 


looked  a  two-to-one  bet  the  game  would 
end  in  a  fight.  We  played  on  a  partially 
inclosed  pasture  field  with  a  small  stand, 
and  the  hat  usually  was  passed  to  collect 
the  admission  price. 

I  believe  each  team  had  won  two  games 
that  season  and  they  were  to  play  off  for 
the  championship  of  Lees  Creek  Township. 
Now  right  on  the  left  field  foul-line  there 
was  a  small  barn.  The  foul-line  cut  ten 
feet  from  the  corner  of  the  barn  and 
McClure  was  the  left  fielder.  We  came 
down  to  the  ninth  inning  with  the  score 
tied  and  the  crowd  going  crazy,  and  then 
Leesburg  scored  a  run,  making  the  count 
4  to  3,  and  we  seemed  to  have  it  won.  I 
was  going  along  easily,  and  with  two  out 
thought  the  game  was  about  over  and 
handed  up  a  soft  one  that  the  Highland  bat- 
ter slammed  to  center  for  a  single.  That 
waked  me  up  and  I  started  to  pitch  just 
as  hard  as  I  could.  You  know  if  a  fellow 
loafs  for  a  minute  or  two  in  a  ball  game  and 
gets  himself  into  trouble,  the  chances  are, 
when  he  tries  to  pull  out  he'll  only  make  the 
matter  worse.  Well,  I  put  everything  I  had 
on  a  curve  ball  and  sent  it  cracking  around 
the  plate,  and  one  of  those  big  Highland 
County  farmers  hit  that  ball  over  third 
base  so  fast  the  dust  was  all  I  could  see. 
The  ball,  hit  fair,  swung  onto  foul  ground 
and  went  into  the  door  of  that  little  barn 
ten  feet  from  the  foul  line.  McClure  was 
chasing  it  as  hard  as  he  could.  The  ball 
went  into  the  door  with  McC^lure  ten  feet 
behind  it,  and  he  dived  after  it  as  hard  as 
he  could.  It  looked  as  if  he  would  get  the 
ball  out  of  the  barn  and  hold  the  runners  at 
second  and  third,  but  as  he  disappeared  a 
bunch  of  Highland  fans  who2,were  sitting 


THE'BEST  LIGHT 


One  burner  will  give  &8  much  light  u^ 
ten  ordinary  oil  lamps;  Eiz  16  candl» 
power  electric  bulbs  —  six  16  eandl» 
power  gras  jets  or  5 acet y  ieiie  gaa 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  week.  f*ro- 
duees  a  pure,  white,  stead  v.  6af» 
light.  Over  200  styles.  lEvery- 
lamp  warranted.  Apents  want- 
ed. Write  for  ratal'i^'. 

THK  BF.ST  LliiHT  CO. 
tr?  £.  atb  Ht..  Caatonu  Ot 


Do  Not  Go  Through  Another  Summer 
Without  Large  Trees  and  Shrubs 

Suffering  from  the  heat  because  of  a  I  nek  of  pleas- 
ant shade  and  comfortinK  shrubbery  isn't  necessary. 
Thetreesand  shrubs  are  ready  foryou.  It  is  your  fault, 
not  theirs,  if  they  are  not  about  your  home.  Life  is 
too  short  for  one  to  set  out  a  twig,  after  his  home  is 
huilt.  and  wait  for  it  to  become  a  tree. — Nature  works 
too  slowly  for  th^it.  You  can  have  trees  and  shrubs 
large  enough  to  give  a  landscape  without  waiting. 

The  Growing  of  Trees  is  an  Art— 
Transplanting   them    is   a  Science 


Swain  Nelson  A  Sons  Co.  raise 
and  transplant  trees  and  shrubs 
They  understand  the  art  of 
growing,  and  they  transi>Unt 
scientitically.  Attention  is  paid 
to  root  growth,  to  shape  and  to 
vigor.  Thesoil  in  which  plants 
are  started  is  important .  The 
cultivation  the  plants  receive  is 
uialerial.  The  method  of  trans 
planting  from  time  to  time,  is 
tital.  All  of  thesethings  have 
been  properly  looked  after  in 
Nelson's  Glenview    Nurst'ries. 

H.mdsome  Hook.  "L.indscape 
Without  Waiting."  sent  free 
on  application  to  any  home 
owner  within  500  miles  of 
Chicago.  Toothers  fifty  cents, 
which  will  be  reb.ited  on  first 
order.    Write  to<Uni/<irtht  book. 

Swain  Nelson  &  Sons  Co. 

896  Matqaetle  Eld;..  Ckicato.  ID. 
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Pri©«  Coro* 
plot*  only 

*5.00 


NEW  WATER  POWER 
MASSAGE  MACHINE 

A  wonderful,  new,  perfect  invention,  with  which  you  csin 
now  enjoy  in  your  own  room  or  home  without  expi  nse,  evny 
day.  the  3am*i  luxurions,  boneficiKl  mas8a?e  fwi  which  you  would 
P-iy  II  hi^h  price  and  considerable  incuuvenieuce  to  a  protosaional 
mass  ur. 

It  is  operated  by  simply  running  water.  It  slips  on  any  faucet 
nnd  ran  bo  operated  l-y  ttny  nit-mbei"  of  ttie  family  instantly  rnd 
tiioroughly.  No  cost  of  operation.  Ai'solutely  ETuarauteed  against 
l-reaUa^e.  Endoised  by  leadinf^  physicians  and  masseurs.  It  is 
the  houie  beautifiir.  The  efTert  of  its  Application  is  JinniediBtely 
noticeable  in  the  youthfuj,  smooth  skin  surface,  respuusive  fl>_sh 
tissues  and  ros'-tiiited  complexion. 

The  RIapktttone  Vacuuni  Massager  operates  entirely  upon  the 
vacuo-vascular  principle — the  reeo<;niz.d  prineiple  of  natuiiil 
assistance  to  nature.  It  gives  the  dvlicate  touch  of  nt  w  c*  II 
life,  new  nerve  streng1:h,  ui  w  enprg;y.  No  pounding  nor  irri- 
tation. No  heavy,  unwieldy  machine  to  hold  and  manipulate- 
No  expense  iK)r  danger  of  electric  current.  No  assistant  re<|uii'ed. 
Only  r  finrment  and  i)erfection — ftentlc,  healthful,  speedy,  peuna- 
nent  results--and  all  in  the  privacy  of  your  own  home  or  room. 

THE  BLACKSTONE    VACUUM    MASSAGER 

Gives  a  thorough,  stii/mlatin^  massaj^c  of  the  face,  sculp,  neck,  arms,  bust,  or  the  entire  botly — a  treatment  so  impoiiant  to 
every  woman  tliat  it  becomes  a  necessity  she  cannot  sacrifice.  It  presents  lo  rich  and  poor  alike,  without  expense,  the  luxury  of 
firm,  weU  rounded  flesli,  clear,  healthy  skin,  and  a  clean,  velvety  complexion.  It  gently,  evenly  draws  out  the  dust  and  waste  that 
clog  the  yjores  ;  it  exercisestlie  tis-sues  witiiout  pounding  and  breaking  down  the  new  cell  life  :  it  n<mrishes,  invigorates  and  beauti- 
fies. Itadd»tho  glow  and  bea\ity  of  health  and  energy.  It  gives  to  woman  a  fresh,  lovely  face,  tinted  by  her  own  natural  color — 
and  it  gives  fulsome  beauty  and  responsiveness  to  the  form. 

For  permanent/  elimination  of  blackheads,  pimples,  face  or  body  eruptions,  ei.c.,  the  vacuum  treatment  is  universally 
pre-eminent  The  waste  matter  is  drjiwn  out  of  the  pores  and  tlie  blood  is  circulated  freely,  building  new  skin  tissue 
to  eras©  the  ia)-ge,  iinsiglitly  optniugs.  and  consequently  eliminating  the  opportunity  for  further  waste  to  gather.  The 
relief  is,  therefore,  jjermanent-  Such  complexion  defects  are  wholly  unnecessary,  as  The  RIackstone  Vaeutim  Massag«r  remov^t 
the  obstractioua  and  atimulat'*^s  the  r.-spiratoiy  glands  to  normal  healthy  action. 

Guaranteed — Ten  Days  Trial 

The  RlacliStone  Vskmiuiii  W:iSH«;f<»r  is  absolulely  guarant^x-d.  The 
price,  complete  with  all  dttax^hments  and  applii'ators  for  face,  scalp  and  body  massjige, 
by  mail  or  express  prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  United  States,  is  only  $5.00.  And 
('sioli    niaohine    is   Hhlppect   on   ten   days'   trial.*     If  in  any  way  or 

particular  it  does  not  prove  just  as  represented,  you  may  return  the  machine  and  your 
money  will  be  immediately  refunded  in  full,  without  argument  or  question.  Our 
references  arc  any  bank  or  express  company  in  Toledo,  or  any  standard  counnercial 
agency. 

Largi-    illustrated   V)ok.    entitled    "Tho    F<»wer    and    the    liove   «f 

Iteauiy  anil  Health/^  describin-  and  illustiatintr  the  machine  in  detail,  will 
be  mailed,  postpaid,  f>ee  U|»on  application.  Address  your  order  oi  request 
for  booklet  to 

The  Blackstone  Mnfg.  Company 


Agents  Wanted 

We  warit  goo*i  men  an<t  women  agents  in 
I  very  territfjry.  Tho  business  is  new.  the 
field  lias  not  Imm.-u  touched,  and  no  charge 
js  made  for  territ^iry 

It  is-  an  opiiortunit^  to  make  from 
S^.fJO  per  day  up,  in  a  clean,  high-clasb. 
btiaipbtforward  business  of  splendid 
pr<>&pe<t  Ali    or    Bi>are  time  work,  or 

generaJ  agency,  if  desired.  You  take  nu 
risk. 

Write  today  lor  complete  terms  to 
agrntii,  free-  Stale  the  territory  you 
desire  and  Jiow  much  *ime  you  can  gi^e 
to  the  buHincHS  Do  not  delay.  It  costs 
you  nothingto  investigate-  Ifyoii  liro 
intereNte<l  iio  inakiii;?  i^.'S.fK^ 
a  day,  and  np.  write  :i  postal 
cav^  :it  onc^e. 


255  Meredith  Building 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 


HOME  GYMNASTICS 
ON    LING^S    SYSTEM 

By  ANDERS  WIDE.  M.D.,  Stockholm 

A  Scrus  of  Daily  Exercises  Mostly  Without  A  pparattu 

EVf  RYQNE  '^■"^  derive  great  profit  from  this  sim- 
^  '  ^"  *  ""»■  pie,  plain,  direct  exercise  at  home. 
Based  od  the  celebrated  .Swedish  system. 
"  Simple  and  direct." — St.  Paul  Press. 
j^  "A  little  work  of  great  value." — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
"A  marvelous  amount  of  information  of  a  most  prac- 
tical character  " — New  York  Sun. 
J^rietf^SO  vt'ttts  net , 

i^lowVcerliv  lOOS-^-I-OO  E.  Tw«> u t  j -Til i i-«l  St. 
FUNK      &     WACNALLS     COMPANY 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  Ijc. 

.%'IA«J.\K.\    Cl.ll'    C'O.MP.tW,  XKW  VOKK  CITl 

"  I.iilftsl  clip  Milkers  ill  llle    W..lM   " 


Foster's  IDEAL  Spring  is  sold  on  30  nights  free  trial,  so  that  you  can  convince  yourself 
iW  It  is  the  most  comfortable,  the  most  restful  and  hygienic  Spring  in  existence.  It  lulls  you 
lo  sleep  with  a  nevv  and  refreshing  sense  of  comfort. 

Foster^s  IDEAL  Spring 

Means  better  rest,  and  absencRof  weariness  in  the  morning.  Foster's  IDEAL  Spring  will  not  sag.  Prevents 
lolling  to  center.  It  keeps  your  body  in  a  natural  healthful  position,  overcoming  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
sleeplessness. 

Every  Foster  IDEAL  Spring  is  guaranteed  for  life.  Made  of  the  best  quality,  highly  tempered  springs, 
double  decked  and  perfectly  stayed.     Money  back  if  you  are  the  least  bit  disappointed. 

Foster  IDEAL  Spnngs  are  made  plain  and  upholstered  for  wood  and  metal  bedsteads.  Write  for  booklet  and 
the  names  of  our  dealers  nearest  you  who  sell  Foster  IDEAL  Springs  on  30  nights  free  trial. 

Also  ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  IDEAL  Metal  Bedsteads  and  Cribs. 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  138  Broad  St.,  Utica,  N.Y.        ISBachananSt.  and  Broadway,  St.  Loni*.  Mo. 


LOOK    FOR 
THIS  BRASS  NAME 
PLATE     ON    EVERY 
FOSTER   IDEAL  SPRING 


.         IDEAL" 

S*  TRADE   MABH  OEO'ST 

IS  MFD      BY 

-  FOSTER  BROS  MF6.C0. 

UTICA     N    Y 
r. MJUw 


near  by  ran  over,  shut  the  door  and  bolted 
it.  That  made  it  look  like  a  home  run. 
The  runners,  seeing  what  had  happened, 
slowed  up  and  began  to  trot  around  th*^ 
bases,  thinking  it  was  a  home  run  and  that 
the  game  was  over.  They  didn't  know 
McClui-e.  When  the  first  runner  was 
turning  third  McClure  ran  to  the  window 
in  the  barn  loft  and  shot  the  ball  at  the 
plate,  catching  the  runner  by  twenty  feet 
and  retiring  the  side.  He  had  cUmbed  tlie 
ladder  and  chased  to  the  window  to  make 
the  throw.  And  then  they  had  the  nerve 
to  protest  the  game  and  start  a  fight,  claim- 
ing the  play  wasn't  covered  in  the  rules. 
It  took  me  twenty  minutes  to  lick  the 
biggest  guy  in  their  crowd,  but  we  took  the 
ball  home,  which  proved  we  won  the  game. 


A    "RUN"   ON    A    POSTAL    BANK 

A    "  RUN  "  on  a  bank  need  not  neces- 
•^  sarily     prove     injurious,    as     Uncle 

Sam's  latest  experiment  has  shown.  The 
official  opening  of  the  first  postal  bank  in 
Chicago  brought  no  less  than  301  persons 
to  the  teller's  window,  each  "  armed  "  with 
a  goodly  load  of  hoarded  gold;  and  that 
"  run,"  says  Stanley  Osborn  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  "  is  doing  its  own  share  of  good  in 
the  world,  and  is  still  very  much  in  evidence 
to-day.  For  the  people  like  Uncle  Sam 
and  are  willing  to  put  their  money  in  his 
trust."  Fat  people,  lean  people,  long 
people,  and  short  people  anxiously  awaited 
their  turn  on  that  auspicious  opening  in 
Chicago,  and  many  an  odd  character  was 
to  be  seen. 

A  Avrinkled,  wearied  old  soul,  supported 
by  his  daughter  and  a  cane,  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  line.  After  a  year's  prayerful 
expectation,  their  time  had  come: 

"  Have  you  got  it  safe?"  he  asked  tht 
daughter  anxiously,  with  a  tinge  of  fear  in 
his  voice,  as  if  he  half  expected  her  answer 
would  be  "No."  She  raised  a  handbag  to 
the  table  reassuringly — it  clinked  as  she 
put  it  down. 

■'  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars,"  he  said, 
with  an  effort;  "all  in  gold  and  bills.  It's 
all  I  have  now — I've  been  a-bed  two  weeks, 
but  1 — I  wanted  to  get  it  in  safe  to-day." 

The  clerk  shifted  uneasily.  He  was  a 
kind  man  and  he  disliked  to  explain  that 
the  regulations  allowed  a  deposit  of  only 
$100  a  month  and  $500  in  all.  When  he 
had  finally  made  this  clear  the  old  man,  his 
knotted  fingers  grasping  the  table  edge, 
stood  looking  helplessly  at  the  daughter. 

"  He  says  they  won't  take  it,  father," 
she  repeated;  "they  can't  take  but  a 
hundred  dollars." 

The  sick  man  appealed  to  the  clerk. 
"  It's  all  I  have,"  he  pleaded.  "  I — I'm 
sick — I  won't  last  long.  I  wanted  it  safe 
here;  I  can't  look  after  it  any  more.  I've 
waited  nigh  on  a  year  to  put  it  in — and  now 
you  won't  take  it.  It's  not  only  me,  but 
what  would  become  of  Mary  here  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  that  mooey?  Can't 
you  fix  somehow  to  take  it  in?" 

But  the  clerk  was  obdurate,  the  line 
moved  on,  and  a  dark,  "doubly  dark" 
fluffily  drest  individual  puffed  b»  way  to 
the  front. 
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"  Is  this  where  you  put  the  money  in?" 
sbf!  asked. 

Tho  clerk  dipt  a  pen  in  ink.  "  What's 
your  name?"  he  inquired. 

"  Did  you  want  my  full  name?  Now  I'm 
married,  you  know,  it's  Chase,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Km  ma  C/hase.  Before  I  was  married — 
you'd  never  believe,  would  you,  I've  been 
married  six  years  and  have  two  bi{^  babies. 
Before  I  was  married — " 

The  clerk  intc^rrupted  wearily,  lie  had 
been  on  his  feet  without  lunch  for  seven 
hours.  He  pat  the  [h-u  into  the  woman's 
fingers.  "  Bignyour  name  here,"  he  said  as 
he  indicated  a  lino  on  the  deposit  envelop. 

The  woman  simp<;rod.  "  I  never  was 
much  of  a  good  wrile'r.  Do  I  have  to  sign 
it  myself?" 

"  Yes,  Mrs.  Cha.s.'." 

'■  Did  you  say  on  this  line?" 

"Yes." 

"  Shall  1  write  my  maiden  name  ?  " 

"Yes,    write   your   first  name   in   full." 

The  chirk  turned  to  hand  a  blank  to  the 
ne.Kt  applicant  in  line,  then  glanced  over  the 
woman's  shoulder. 

'■  Why,  you  haven't  written  '  Cha.se,'  "  he 
complained.     "You've  written  '  Wynn! '  " 

"  Didn't  you  want  me  to  write  my  maiden 
name?  (Joodnessme,  I  thought — I  thought 
you  wanted  me  to  write  my  first  name— my 
name,  1  mean,  before  I  married.  I  was  a 
Wynn,  one  of  the  Ohio  Wynns " 

"  Wrilx)  your  married  name,"  .said  the 
elerk,  briefly,  almost  bluntly,  and  not  far 
from  bruskly. 

The  woman  wrote  and  handed  over  the 

.new  envelop.     The  clerk   smiled  the  weak 

smile  of  fatigue.     "  We  haven't  got  it  yet," 

he  announced.    "  You've  written  it  now  on 

the  wrong  line." 

As  the  woman  moved  away  at  last  she 
pronounced  this  in  benediction: 

"  I  just  think  this  postal  bank  is  a  grand, 
good  thing.  I  never  had  any  confidence  in 
them  ruillionaires'  banks.  My  Uncle 
George,  he  lost  money  in  'em,  he  did — $176. 
I've  heard  him  tell  it  a  hundred  times,  I 
guess.  But  this  kind  of  a  bank,  it's  a  grand, 
good  thing,  J  say." 

A  p<►(^r,  jileasant-faced  little  woman  led 
a  blind  man  to  the  front: 

"  Here,  father,  here's  tlu!  pen,"  she  said 
as  sh<>  inserted  that  article  between  hi.s 
digits.  Then  she  added  to  the  official: 
"You  needn't  think  father  can't  write  his 
name.  I  give  him  a  start  and  he  just  writes 
fine.  Hee  there,  now;  what  did  I  tell  you? 
Isn't  that  good?" 

They  tottered  off  and  a  mild-looking 
youth,  just  possibly  twenty-one  or  Iwi-nty- 
two,  ma.de  application: 

"What's  your  business?"  was  asked. 
The  yorutl)  hesitated.  "  Say,"  he  began  at 
last,  "  do  you  hav(^  to  put  that  down?  I'm 
a  guy  workmg  in  a  bank  and  I  don't  want 
'em  to  get  wise  to  this.  I  might  get  fired. 
Write  I'm  a  clerk;    that  ought  to  do." 

It  was  an  old  man,  querulous  and  aggres- 
sive, that  the  clerk  next  saw: 

■■  Too  danged  much  red  tape,"  he  kept 
reiMjatiug.  He  had  forgotten  his  father's 
first  name,  also  his  mother's — dead  years 
ago.  What  did  they  want  to  ask  those 
«iaostious  for?     He  had  lived  in  Chicago 

Our  readen)  are 


^ANGELUS 

/ts  /n/initG 
%^ersa/z7ztv 
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OT  even  the  greatest  virtuoso  can 
give  completely  satisfying  interpre- 
tations of  more  than  three  or  four 
composers.  Pianists  tend  to  specialize.  In 
fact,  the  greater  the  genius,  the  stronger 
his  tendency  to  specialize. 


In  their  compositions,  Chopin,  Tschaikow- 
sky,  Bach,  Scarlatti  and  Debussy  are  as  far  apart  as  so  many 
planets  in  the  heavens.  No  living  pianist  can  adequately  inter- 
pret the  works  of  all  five.     Human  versatility  has  its  limits. 

The  ANGELUS 

PLAYER. PIANO 

has  no  limits.  It  relieves  the  performer  of  physical  effort.  It  enables  him  to  devote  his 
whole  being  to  interpretation,  to  expression,  wliich  is  the  soul  of  music. 

With  the  ANGELUS,  perfect  technique  is  a  thing  assured.  Then  come  wonderful 
structural  devices  which  allow  full  scope  to  the  personal  clement,  to  intimate  expression. 
The  ANGELUS  sways  sympathetically — instantaneously — with  the  varying  moods  of  the 
performer,  as  though  his  finger-tips  actually  met  the  strings  without  any  intermediary 
elements. 

The  ANGELUS  alone  possesses  this  intimate  quality  which  superb  harmony  of  mechani- 
cal construction  alone  can  give.  Vou  make  music  through  the  ANGELUS.  You  are 
the  performer,  the  instrument  is  the  medium. 

Such  ingenious  subtleties  as  the  Melody  Buttons,  Sustaining  Pedal  Device,  Diaphragm 
Pneumatics  and  Phrasing  Lever  (all  patented)  place  the  ANGELUS  high  above  any 
player-piano  in  the  world.     It  is  intimate,  sympathetic,  versatile. 


There  is  a  reason.     Its  makers  arc  musicians  as  well  as  inventors. 
the  Pioneer  of  all  Player- Pianos. 


The  ANGELUS  is 


THE  KNABE-ANGELUS  ::  THE  A.VGELUS  PIANO 
THEEMERSOX-ANGELUS  ::  THE  LIN'DEMAX&SONS 
ANGELUS      ::      THE  GOURLAY-AXGELUS  in  Canada 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  MERIDEN,  CONN.,  U.  S.  A. 
Established  1877  Angelus  Hall,  Regent  Street,  London 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS  Weddins 

We  deal  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds,  ® 

the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

IVriic  today  for  our  se.U'cl  lis! . 
UII_E:IM     &     CO.,     ISar-il<ers 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


20,000  M8T;,'.-SJnl)se 


you're  loslnfr  far  more 
han  tl«  every  year  by 
belDK  without tbc  Ben- 
nett.  Tbis  light, 
thorou  K  hly 
modern  tyi)e- 
■writer  can 
be  carried 
wherever 
>o-.i  go— slip- 
ped      Into 
pocket  or 
grip.     It 
saves    you 
time— 

Btenographlc  eliarsres— Insures  neat  buslne«>»-llke  letterR. 
makes)  carbonol  orders,  doos  nil  tbo  widely  aavertlsed  $100 
machine:!  do.  LET  US  PROVE  THIS.  Seethe  eriiclent 
work.  WrIteforcataloK  and  Special  oifor.  Splendid  chance 
for  aKent.1.  Foreign  iiddres^:  7.'i(\inn<Mi  St  ,  Ixmdon.E.C. 
A.  i.  Bennett  Typewriter   Co  .    366   Broadway.  New  York 


INVITATIONS.    ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


li<.illii;:    «  iirdN   mid    M  aiiipi'd 

Sl:itl»iii>r.v.    Correct  St.^l^■s  from 

.in  Eleisiit  Shop  at  Moflfriltf  I'rloci..     .S.-impl.s  u|>..n  iv.iuest 

EiVrilTT.  :JI7  \.  ('h:irlf<i  Mrt-pt.  n.ill Iniorc.  Md. 


PHILADELPHIA 


J^C    The  St.  J 


ames 

13tli  Stt. 


Ideally  located  io 
the  center  of  bui- 
neu  and  social  life. 


iii'":  -  ^ 

Pi 


33S  ReoBu— 275  Batlu 


Roomt  $2 .00  per  tlay  wp 
Room  and  Bath.  $2.50 

per  daj  op 
Suite*  of  2  to  6  Room* 


Famous  for  iti  caiainc 
Eufene  G.  Bliller  Mgr. 
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COMFORT 

SORE  HANDS 

and  Tender  Irritated 
Aching  Feet 


WITH 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 

And  Cuticura  Ointment 

For  red,  rough  and  chapped 
hands,  dry,  fissured,  itching, 
feverish  palms,  and  shapeless 
nails  with  painful  finger  ends, 
as  well  as  for  tired,  aching, 
irritated,  itching  feet  warm 
baths  with  Cuticura  Soap  and 
gentle  applications  of  Cuticura 
Ointment  are  most  successful. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq  ,  Paris,  10,  Chaussee  d'Antin; 
Australia,  R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney;  India,  B.  K. 
Paul,  Calcutta;  So.  Africa,  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town, 
Johannesburg,  Natal,  etc.;  U.  S  A.,  Potter  Drug  & 
Chem.  Corp..  Sole  Props.,  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

*ES=Free,  from  Boston  or  London  depots,  a  sample 
Of  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment,  with  32-p.  booklet. 


New  Sensation 


Photos  Direct 
on  Post  Cards 

NO  NEGATIVES 

Hustlers     and     wide*awake 
men— the    photo    post    card 
business  offers  unlimited  op- 
portunities.    Small    investment— 
500%     Profit.       No     experience 
■  « <     needed.     Be    independent  —  start 
fli    your  own  business.    Big  money  at 
fairs,    carnivals,    etc..     with    the 

Mandel  Combination  No.  3  Camera 

This  Camera  makes  two  st.vle  photos  (size3:(4k  and  2x3) 
direct  on  post  cards— no  negatives.  A  complete,  "por- 
tahle  photo  pallerv. '*  Camera  wei(;hs  9  pf>unds.  Pictures 
made  and  finished  on  the  spot  ta  one  miaute  Price  of 
Camera  $17.fia  Complete  Outfit  Only  $26.  Outfit 
includes  everything  needed  to  start  making  money  right 
away;  also  100  large  and  100  small  post  cards.  Send  $6 
deposit  with  order,  balance  O.O.D.  Write  for  free  clrcnlars. 
Oiitago  Farotypt  Co.,  Dart.    28.  Congress  &UftinSto..  Chicago 


seventy  years, 
tape  for  him. 


Too  danged  much  red 


Came  another  angry  man,  this  time 
middle-aged  and  well  drest: 

What!  Wouldn't  take  $500?  Wait  a 
month?  Be  blest  if  he  would.  Five  hun- 
dred now  or  nothing.  That  was  his  way; 
five  hundred  or  nothing.  Didn't  have  to 
put  money  in  the  blamed  post-office  any- 
way.   There  were  other  banks. 

He  marched  away  stuffing  his  bills  in  his 
breast  pocket  and  mumbling. 

A  Hungarian  women  appeared  next. 
She  plumped  her  infant  down  on  the 
counter  and  began: 

"  'Tis  my  little  son  I'll  be  after  starting 
an  account  for,"  she  announced.  "  The  old 
man  and  me  ain't  much  shakes  at  the 
savin',  but  I'm  after  starting  the  boy  out 
right.    Who  gets  th'  three  dollars  ?  " 

She  was  told  that  the  account  must  be 
taken  out  in  her  own  name,  and  another 
mother  was  admitted  to  the  desk.  By  her 
side  dangled  a  small  odd-shaped  urchin, 
clutching  an  ornamental  beer  stein.  The 
clerk  inquired: 

It  was  the  child's  bank,  she  explained. 
He  had  been  saving  to  place  his  money  in 
the  government  bank.  She  snapt  open 
the  lid — the  stein  was  full  of  pennies.  The 
clerk  sighed.  "  There  must  be  600  to  800," 
he  estimated,  as  he  escaped  the  task  of  veri- 
fying his  estimate  on  the  no-child-deposi- 
tors clause. 

And  the  line  moved  on. 

A  big,  bulldog  type  of  man  and*  a  wee 
sharp-eyed  woman  pounced  down  on  the 
clerk : 

They  were  actors,  they  explained  volu- 
bly, and  they  were  surprized  that  any  one 
didn't  know  about  the  White  Rats  of 
America.  "A  million-dollar  company," 
they  repeated  several  times.  They  came 
near  being  barred  through  giving  as  an 
address  their  New  York  booking  head- 
quarters— deposits  can  not  be  received  from 
non-residents.  But  the  big  man,  after 
much  bluster,  explained.  Chicago  was 
their  home  as  much  as  anywhere,  he  said. 
They  were  admitted  and  each  deposited  a 
$10  bill. 

All  evinced  offense  at  questions  in  any 
wise  personal,  and  one  woman  objected  to 
giving  her  age: 

"Put  it  down  31,"  she  said  reluctantlj% 
but  later  she  changed  it  to  36.  A  com- 
panion giggled  offensively.  The  woman, 
being  French  and  poUte,  merely  shrugged 
her  shoulders — but  expressively. 

Near  the  end  of  the  line  strutted  a  small, 
bald-headed  man  ip  a  shiny,  old-fashioned 
cloak,  seemingly  wedded  to  a  bright, 
brilliantly  new  $20  bill. 

Ah!  He  breathed  sardonic  triumph.  For 
once  the  interests,  the  capitalistic  exploit- 
ers of  the  people,  had  lost  their  hold.  He 
exulted  in  what  he  deemed  their  discomfi- 
ture. He  flourished  the  bill  vehemently. 
"  If  I  had  a  million,"  he  declared,  "  not  a 
cent  of  it  would  ever  go  into  one  of  their 
banks." 


^P^lJ^^\ 


'ajAf-^rr^ 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get  "  linpruved,"  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Too  bad! 

Water  wilts  most 
tooth  brushes. 

Ours  stood  an  ocean 
voyage  before  they  got 
here. 

They're  imported.  And 
we  don't  pay  duty  for  the 
fun  of  it,  either.  Russia 
gives  us  the  most  flexible 
bristles.  France  makes 
the  best  brushes.  U.S.A. 
has  the  discernment.  So 
we're  offering  Americans 
the  best  tooth  brushes 
that  the  world  produces. 
But  the  price  is  really  a 
trifle. 

Brisco-Kleanwell 

Toothbrush 

Sold  by  accommodating  shops 

Alfred  H.  Smith  Co. 
42  W.  33d  St.,        New  York 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Don'ts. — "  Doctors   should    let    tho  well 
enough  alone." — J udge. 


Always  Asking. — Friend — "  What  about 
the  rent  of  a  place  likt;  this?  I  suppose  the 
landlord  asks  a  lot  for  it?  " 

Hardui'p — "  Yes,  rather — he's  always 
asking  for  it." — London  Opinion. 


Fearful. — Wife — "  Why  did  you  refuse 
to  give  that  man  the  rooms?  " 

HuRnANo — "He  looked  so  ill-tempered, 
I  was  afraid  I  should  never  summon  up 
courage  to  raise  his  rent  later  on." — 
Fliegendc   BlacAlcr. 


Enjoyable  Guests. — Willis — "  Did  they 
have  a  good  time  at  your  reception  last 
night?  " 

GiLLiH — "  Yes,  the  guests  enjoyed  it 
hugely.  All  my  wife's  arrangements  went 
wrong." — Puck. 


A  Young  Grafter. — Stranger — "  Boy, 
will  you  direct  me  to  the  nearest  bank?  " 

Street  Gamin — "  I  will  for  a  shilling." 

Stranger — "  A  shilling!  Isn't  that  too 
much?  " 

Street  Gamin — "  Bank  directors  al- 
ways get  big  pay,  mister." — Tit-Bits. 


Peter,  the  Younger. — Boatman — "  Peter 
an'  me'll  not  be  able  to  take  ye  out  fishin' 
to-night,  Ma'am;  but  Peter's  nephew  w'U 
be  afther  taken'  ye  av  ye  like!  " 

Lady — "  Well,  I  hope  Peter's  nephew  is 
cleaner  than  Peter  is." 

Boatman — "  He  is,  M'am,  he's  young- 
er."— Punch. 


Not  so  Much. — Doctor — "  Well,  I  hope 
you  profited  by  my  advice." 

Patient — "  Yes,  doctor;  but  not  so 
much  as  you  did." — Boston   Transcript. 


Or  Want  Ads. — A  disheveled  citizen 
rushed  into  a  Boston  police  station  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  shouted  for  vengeance. 

"  The  automobile  that  hit  me  five  min- 
utes ago  was  No.  41144,"  he  sputtered. 

"  I  can  prove  that  he  was  exceeding  the 
speed  limit,  and  I  want — I — want " 

"  You  want  a  warrant  for  his  arrest?  " 

"  Warrant  nothing!  What  good  would 
a  warrant  do  me  at  the  rate  he  was  go- 
ing? I  want  extradition  papers." — Boston 
Traveller. 


A  Jelly  Face. — ■"  When  mama  asked 
if  I'd  been  stealing  jelly,  I  said  yes." 
"  Why  didn't  you  deny?  "  "  I  didn't  have 
the  face  to  say  no." — Boston  Transcript. 


Hard  Too. — Thaddeus  Stevens  and  all 
members  of  the  House  tell  one  anecdote  of 
an  occurrence  in  which  Mr.  Stevens  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  got  into  a  sharp 
tangle,  ending  in  Stevens  savagely  rolling 
up  some  documents  on  which  he  had  been 
4iddressing  the  chair,  and  turning  his  back 
to  the  Speaker  in  the  most  impolite  way 
while  passing  furiously  up  the  aisle  toward 
the  cloak-room. 

"  Is  the  gentleman  trying  to  show  his 
contempt  for  the  Speaker  ?  "  shouted  that 
«Iignitary. 

"  No,"  thundered  back  Stevens,  turning 
around  and  facing  the  wielder  of  the  gavel; 
I'l  am  trying  to  conceal  it!  " — Life. 


%} 


Business  Efficiency 
Says  "Use  Glue" 

Suppose  one  address   label    in  a  thousand   comes 
off  or  gets  blurred  by  the  wet  paste  — that  is  just  one 
too  many.     Glue  holds  labels  on  so  they  can't  come  off 
and  it  doesn't  soften  them  to  pulp.  ' 

This  is  one  of  the  little  uses  of  glue    in  an  office  which 
prevents  that  disastrous,  costly,  awkward    accident  which   hap- 
pens once  in  a  thousand  times. 

IE  PAGE'S 

has   business   efficiency  in  every  drop.     It   is   as   neat.*  quick    clean 
convenient  as  anything  in  your  office  equipment  '  ^         ' 

tI,.T-   •    f^'""^  5""    prevents    drying  up  and  enables  you  to  applv 
the  tiniest  drop  just  where  you  wish.     What  you  stick  stays  stuck' 
when  you  use  Le  Page's  Glue.     Other  adhesives  bring  risk. 

Get  Two  Tabes  Today  %'Xl'LZ'r 

Send  for  Free  Book,^^G\lleism."  and  learn  tho  possibilities  in  glue. 
101  uses  for  home  and  office. 

RUSSIA   CEMENT  COMPANY 

We   manufacture  Glues  (hard  or  liquid)  in  bulk  for  all 

industrial  purposes. 

34  Essex  Ave.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


\ri 


Lr  Pase's  Glue  in  (tirttghl  bottles  with 
tiew  metal  spreaders  is  the  New  Idea  in 
i.'lue.  Have  you  seen  this  handy  articlf? 

Library  Slips  with  every 
Bottle  and  Tube. 


\ 


Trunk  Railway  ^y^terrj 

Most  Direct  Route  to  the  "Highlands  of  Ontario" 

Orillia  and  Couchiching,  Muskoka  L.akes 
Lake  of  Bays,  Maganetawan  River,  Algonquin  National  Park 
Temagami,  Georgian  Bay,  Kawartha  Lakes 

Spend  Your  Summer  Holidays  at  One  of 
These  Delightful  Spots 

Finest  summer  playground^  in  .Vmerica.  (Joodhotel  ."XcccmnKKiation^ 

at  moderate  cost.     The  lover  of  outdoors  will  find  here  in  abundance  all 

things  which  make  roughing  it  desirable.     Select  the  locality  that  will 

attord  you  the   greatest  amount  of  enjoyment  and  send  for   free  map 

folders,  beautifully  illustrated.describins  these  out  of  the  ordinary  resorts. 

.Ml  this  recreation  paradise  onlv  one  nisjht  awav  from  the  leading  cities 

of  the  United  -States,  via  the  Grand  Trunk.     Palatial  trains  provide 

every  travel  luxury  to  your  destination.     .Address - 


J.  D.  McDonald,  m  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
F.  P.  DWYER,  290  Broadway,  New  York  City 
E.  H.  BOYNTON,256  Washington  St..  Boston 
W.  ROBINSON,  506  Park  Bldg..  Pittsburg 
W.  E.  DAVIS.  Pau.  Traffic  MaoaKer.  Montreal 
G.  T.  BELL. 
Asst.  Pau.  Traffic  Manager. 
Montreal 
H.  G.  ELLIOTT 
Cfn'l  Pass    A i;enl,  Montreal  (S 
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It 

Can't 


iT'-dA'aAMkA.'^ 


Heard 


Why  are  you  continually  embar- 
rassed by  your  noisy  toilet  when 
your  plumber  can  free  your  home 
of  this  nuisance  by  installing  a 

SIWELCLO 

Noiseless  Siphon  Jet 

CLOSET 

Its  flushing  is  so  perfect  it  cannot 
be  heard  outside  of  its  immediate 
environment. 


Send  for  Booklet  No.  982P 

It  shows   just  why  this  is  possible  in 
the  Siwelclo  and  no  other. 

THE  TRENTON  POTTERIES  CO. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Ixirgest  Manufacturers  of  Sanitarti  Fiitterii  in  V.  ff.  A 


|TM^ 


Feel  The  Quick 
Snappy  Pull 


IThenewmodel  Ithaca  has  a  quick, snappy  pull. 
^  Oiirlightning  lockoperates  inl  '625  of  a  second. 
'  1[  It  will  increase  your  score  at  least  5  per  ctnt. 
t  Beautiful  caidlog  FREE  ;   18  grrades,  10,  12, 16  and 

20  gauge  :  J17.75  net  to  |400  list. 
1  Our  little  si  lb.  20  bore  is  a  howling  success. 

ITHACA  CUN  CO.,  Dept.H,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


I  WILL  ^Z'^lln  SAFETY  RAZOR 

P.LADES  keener  than  new.     Double  edge  blades  5c.  each. 

Single  2jc.  each.    Write  for  mailing  wrapper 
P. MacNEILL,  170  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Now  is  the  Best  Time  to 
Seed  Your  Lawn 

Fall  sowing  insures  a  thrifty  beautiful  lawn,  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring. 

THE  WIZARD  LA  WN  PRODUCER 

A  special  mixture  of  carefulls'  tested  grass 
seed,  combined  with  rich  pulverized  dry  ma- 
nure. Makes  new  lawns  of  superior,  hardy 
grasses.     Unequaled  for  renewing  old  lawns. 

Five  pound  box  express  prepaid  east  of  the 
Missouri  River  for  jl.OO— west  of  the  river, 
$1.25.  Order  quick  for  fall  sowing.  Ask  for 
free  booklet — "How  to  Make  a  Lawn." 

THE  KALAKA  COMPANY 

836  Union  Stock  Yards Chicago 


Half  and  Half.  —  Customer — "  IIow 
much  for  that  suit  of  clothes,  if  I  pay 
cash  ?  " 

Tailor—"  Forty  dollars." 

Customer — "  How  much  on  credit  ?  '" 

Tailor — "  Eighty  dollars,  half  of  it 
down." — Toledo  Blade. 


A  Life  Shaver. — ■"  What  was  the  best  job 
you  ever  did  ?  "  inquired  the  first  barber. 

"  I  once  shaved  a  man,"  replied  the 
second  ditto.  "Then  I  persuaded  him  to 
have  a  hair-cut,  singe,  shampoo,  face  mas- 
sage, sea  foam,  electric  buzz,  tar.  spray,  and 
finally  a  tonic  rub." 

"  What  then  ?  " 

"  By  that  time,"  concluded  barber  No. 
2,  "he  needed  another  shave." — London 
Answers. 


Up  to  the  Wishbone. — Said  an  English 
clergyman,  "  Patriotism  is  the  backbone  of 
the  British  Empire;  and  what  we  have  to 
do  is  to  train  that  backbone  and  bring  it 
to  the  front." — Christian  Intelligencer. 


Leary. — Mrs.  A. — "  Now,  Mrs.  B.,  will 
you  come  and  see  our  apiary  ?  " 

Mrs.  B.  (who  has  been  putting  it  off  all 
the  afternoon) — "  Well,  Mrs.  A.,  the  truth 
is,  you  know,  I — I'm  rather  afraid  of 
monkeys." — -Christian  Intelligencer. 


Very  Tidy. — He — "How  clean  the  surf 
keeps  the  sea-shells." 

She — "  Yes,  you  know  the  sea  is  very 
tidy." — Lippincott's. 


Never  Fail. — "  Do  you  think  women 
would  improve  politics  ?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Groweher,  "  after 
listening  to  the  conversation  on  the  front 
porch,  I'll  say  this  for  them:  If  they  ever 
start  an  investigation  they'll  find  out 
something." — Philadelphia  Times. 


Too  Little  Ton. — Smiley — "  That  iceman 
down  the  street  will  have  to  change  his 
name  if  he  wishes  to  do  any  business." 
Wiley—"  Why  ?  What's  his  name  ?  " 
Smiley — "  Littleton.  Some  people 
might  not  notice  it,  but  I  am  afraid  most 
folks  would  shy  at  a  name  like  that  on  an 
ice-dealer's  sign." — Chicago  Record- Herald. 


Hit  and  Run. — "  When  I  arose  to  speak," 
related  the  martyred  statesman,  "  some  one 
threw  a  base,  cowardly  egg  at  me." 

"  And  what  kind  of  an  egg  might  that 
be  ?  "  asked  an  attentive  listener. 

"  A  base,  cowardly  egg,"  explained  the 
statesman,  "  is  one  that  hits  you  and  then 
runs." — *S^  Paul  Pioneer-Press. 


First-rate  Record. — Judge — "  You  are 
charged  vsrith  non-support  of  your  wife. 
What  have  you  to  say  for  j'ourself  ?  " 

Rastus — "  WeU,  jedge,  I  done  got  her 
three  more  washings  a  week  than  any  other 
cullud  lady  in' the  block." — Toledo  Blade. 


Unimportant. — "  Charley,  dear,"  said 
young  Mrs.  Torkins,  "  the  cook  we  took 
without  a  recommendation  has  left  us." 

"  I  suppose,"  was  the  weary  reply,  "  that 
is  because  we  are  among  the  things  she 
didn't  consider  of  sufficient  value  to  take 
with  her." — Washington  Star. 


CASH 


WOVEN 

'S  NAMES 


are  better  than  marking  ink  for  wearing  apparel, 
household  linen,  etc.  Vour  name  can  be  inter- 
woven with  a  fine  cambric  tape,  in  Fast  Colors. 
12  dozen  full  name  1^2,  6  dozen  $1.25,  3  dozen  8.5c., 
other  prices  on  application.     Send  for  .Samples  to 

J.  &  J.  CASH.  Limited 
505  Chestnut  St..  South  Norwalk.Conn..  U.S.  A. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


\Vc  moan  :iDAlISTir-TOIM>ll»LH  AlOR. 
witii  **  Dansco"  OUed  Lint^a  Back  nei^a- 
tive  roll,  tliat  ideai  assistant,  iilways 
rpady  when  you  want  to  quirktv  ihhK*- 
100  Copies  from  Pen  Written  an. 1  .i« 
Copie.s  from  Typewritten  Oiii;in;il 
tloinplete  Dnpliratxjr  oosts  #•%. 
but  we  doa*l  want  your  nionif-y 
until  you  are  satisflf^d  that  it  is  All 
ri'-'hi.  so  if  you  are  intorested  jmt 
write  to  semi  it  on  10  Davs'  Trial  Without  Deposit, 
KKLIX  P.  l>.\rS  IHLPKAiOll  CO-,  Dans  Rldg^  111  ioho  St..\,  V. 


THE  JUMBO  CLIP 

Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Quickly  Removed  Actual 
Lays  Fiat 


The  Biggest  Utile 
Paper  Clip  Made. 

TIM£  SAVER 
WORRY   SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


.Sample  box  by  mail,  15  cents  postpaid. 
NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


Divorce  Laws  of  AH  States 

and  Territories  at  a  Glance. — A  unique  folding  chart 
comparing  the  cmises  for  which  divorce  is  obtained, 
and  the  practice  in  the  courts,  of  the  various  states.  So 
simply  tabulated  and  so  comprehensive  that  moment- 
ary reference  often  answers  questions  that  would 
otherwise  require  many  days  of  painstaking  study. 
Printed  on  heavy  linen  ledger  paper,  folded  into  a  neat, 
durable,  cloth  book-cover.  Price  gi.50  net;  postage  3c. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  Neiv   York 


No  better 
finishiug  touch 
for  the  finest 
dinner  ever 
cooked  than 
these  dainty 
in  i  n  t-flavored 
creams. 


•U-Aldx-NO 


Sold 
^nly  in 
tin  boxes 
Never  sold 
in  bulk 


I^iberal 


•AFTER  DINNER  MINT,  malnoc 
We  also  manufacture 

•V-Alrlf-NO*  Send  5C  for 

•MINT  CHEWING  COTf'      *  package. 
MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
439  North  12lh  Street.        Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  LiTERAhT  Digest  when  writing  to  uuvertlsers. 
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Tit-for-Tat. — Mark  Twain  onoe  asked  a 
neighbor  if  ho  might  borrow  a  set  of  books. 

"  You're  wclcoino  to  read  them  in  my 
library,"  replied  the  neighbor,  ungra- 
ciously, "  but  it  is  my  rule  never  to  let  my 
books  leave  my  house." 

Some  weeks  later  the  same  neighbor  sent 
over  to  ask  for  the  loan  of  Mark  Twain's 
lawn-mower. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mark,  "  but  since  I 
make  it  a  rule  never  to  let  it  leave  my  lawn, 
/ou  will  bo  obliged  to  use  it  there." — 
Youth's  Companion. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 


September  2. — A  Massachusetts  regiment  sur- 
rounds u  troop  of  Charleston  cavalry  near 
Harper's  Forry,  Va.,  and  takes  20  prisoners. 
Two  companJos  of  Union  troops  attack  a  Con- 
federate camp  In  Maryland  County,  Va..  hu( 
are  repulsed. 

September    .3. — Among    the    appointments    of 
Brigadier-Generals  by  the  Pre^iidcnt  are  Capt.  i 
George  C.  Meade.  O.  O.  Howard,  and  Lewis 
Wallace.  i 

September  4. — General  Pope  of  the  Confederate  I 
Army  issues  a  proclamation  saying  that  he  is 
entering  the  neutral   State  of  Kentucky   be-  I 
cause   the   Federal   Government   had    alreadj' 
entered  it  In  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the  State. 

The  Union  gunboats  Tyler  and  Lexinglon  have 
an  engagement  with  the  Confederate  gunboat 
Yankee  and  the  batteries  on  the  Missouri  shore 
near  Hickman,  Ky.,  without  decisive  effect. 

The  Confederates  attack  a  Union  force  at  Shel- 
bina,  Mo.,  and  compel  them  to  retreat. 

September  6. — General  Grant  takes  possession 
of  Paducah.  Ky.,  and  issues  a  pro<'lamation 
to  the  inhabitants. 

Sept<;mber  7. — The  Grand  Jury  of  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  indict  three  papers  of  that 
coimty  and  two  papers  in  New  York  City  for 
utterances  disloyal  to  the  (Government. 

September  8. — ^Three  schooners  laden  with  con- 
traband material,  intended  for  the  South,  are 
captuired  at  Hatteras  Inlet. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  18. — The  Russian  Government  awards 
contracts  aggregating  $.57.211.:iG2  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  warships. 

August  20. — The  British  railway  strike  is  .set- 
tled at  a  conference  between  representatives 
of  the  strikers  and  Lloyd-George. 

August  22. — Da  Vinci's  painting,  the  famous 
"Mona  IJsa, "  .disappears  from  the  Louvre  in 
Paris. 

Domestic 

Washington 

.\ugust  18. — The  Flood-Smltii  Statehood  Reso- 
mtion,  with  the  Arizona  judiciary  recall  clause 
ehminated,  and  vrith  changes  in  New  Mexico's 
constitution,  is  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  53  to  8. 

The  House  falls  to  overrule  the  Prasiiienl's 
veto  of  the  Wool  and  Free-list  Bills. 

Dr.  Wiley  completes  his  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee. 

August  19. — President  Taft  signs  the  Campaign 
Publicity  Bill. 

Senator  La  FoUette  introducas  a  bill  to  det<^r- 
mine  the  exact  nature  of  "reasonable  "  re- 
straint of  trade  under  the  Sherman  Law 

.August  20. — President  Taft  announces  that  he 
will  leave  for  the  "progressive"  West  on  Sep- 
tember 17,  to  return  about  November  1. 

August  21.— President  Taft  signs  the  Statehood 

The  President  nominates  .Tami's  T.  Du  Bois 
as  MinlsKT  to  Colombia. 

Congress  adjourns. 

General 

August  24. — Harry  N.  Atwood  arrives  at  Nyack 
25  miles  from  New  York,  breaking  the  worlds 
record  for  cross-country  flight. 


LEARN  TRAP-SHOOTING 


The  All-Year- Round  Sport 
For  Men  and  Women 


"SHOOTING  OI-F"  A  TIP:  AT 
THE  PL\KHUR.ST  GUN  CLUB 


T 


(^uickl} 


RAP  -  SHOOTING  closely  parallels  actual  hunting  conditions.  The 
open  air— llie  sudden  swift  flight  of  the  bird,  the  opport:  nity  for  quick, 
.accurate  .shooting — all  combine  to  make  trap  shooting 

Fascinating  and  Healthful 


COIltl 


kly  <iovclops  tlie  n()\ice  into  a  skilled  shut,  he-ause   of  the  opportunity  for  regul; 
nuotis  shootiiiR  tinder  favor.ihle  oor.ditions  and  pleasant  surroundings. 

Keeps   tl'.e    old    liiintcr  from  getting  rusty  between  game  .sea.sons.     The   clay  pigeoas 
in  flight  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Winning  Scores  Are  Made  With 


ir  and 


aro 


SMOKELESS    SHOTGUN   POWDERS 

loin  your  local  Club.  If  there's  none  near  by,  .start  a  Gun  (Itib — we  will  help.  Write  now  for 
free  booklet  No.  ^GG,  "  Tiie  Sport  .\Huriiig,"  handsomely  illustrated  with  photos  cf  club  and 
interstate  shoots,  and  pro:iiinent  .Vmericans  and  rulers  of  Europe  at  the  traps  and  in  the  field. 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  COMPANY 

"Pioneer  Powder  Makers  of  America" 
Established  1802  WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


« 


"SWAM  Safety" 

FOUNTPENS 

Can    be    canied    in   any 
position.   "The  Screw- 
down  Cap"  creates  a 
vacuum  around  the  Pen 
Point  which  absolutely  pre- 
vents the  pen  f loin  leaking. 
The  "Swan  Safety"  is 
a  necessity  to  any  one 
who  is  travelling,  as  it 
is   always    ready    to 
write  and  no  shak- 
ing  is    recjuired. 
The  "Gold  Top 
Feed"  keeps  the 


Swan 
Safety" 
Foimtpens 

can  be  secured 
from  any  sta- 
tioner or  jewel- 
ler in  any  part  of 
the  world  where 
pens  are  sold. 
Price  S2.50  and  up 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO 


ink  on  the  pen 
point  and  in- 
sures im- 
mediate 
writing. 


17  Muiilin  Uin,'.  K  w  York 
209  So.  State  St..  Chicago. 
124  Y..1  k  .S     .  Torollt<i. 
"9.  .KO  H  rh  HollHirii.  London 
Paris.  M   iN'iiin.'.  Sydney 
aii.l  Briiss.U 


About  That  Pipe  of  Yours 


Whafsits  pedigree  ?  What  kind  of  woodLs  in  it  f 
How  was  it  made  ? 

These  are  vital  questions  to  pipe-lovers.  They 
concern  the  faithfulness  of  a  man's  good  friencl. 


Briar 

Made  in 
England 


Pipe 

.\wardrd  QrsnU  Pnx 
Franco-British  ('08)  md 
BruMcIs   ClO)  Bxpidn  i 

Now  about  the  famous  BBB  pipes.  These,  you 
know,  passed  muster  two  generations  back. 
.More  than  that:  Oin  Grandfathers  wouid 
smoke  nothing  else.  .\nd  for  the  same  rea.sons 
tliat  exi.st  tt)day,  viz  : 

Each  BBB  bowl  is  of  tlie  finest  briar  procur 
able— a^ed  and  mellowed  for  three  years.  But 
not  until  three  series  of  •severe  inspections  are 
passed  is  the  BBB  stamp  applied.  Thus,  only 
an  averajre-of  36  out  of  every  100  pipe  bowls  ire 
acceptable  to  tne  niakers. 

And  frr  all  tliis  care  you  reap  the  benefits  in 
tobacco-deliijht  such  asi-  given  oy  no  other  pipe 
on  earth.    {*et  a  BBB  today. 

All  Styles— All  Prices 

BBlt  ri)><'S  AT)'  inadi-  m  Kiiglan<l  andsu'xl  n  rV'-ryouuo- 
Iry  ill  tilt'  world.  If  your  town  h&s  none.  »ond  us  ynoof 
draU-r's  name  on  a  postal    We'll  soo  that  5^'Ufcre  aupplif>d 

Adolph  Fr&nkao  &  Co.,  Ltd..  119  W.  Z3d  St.  New  York 


Our  reaaers  art;  asKed  to  menuon  the  lit£Rart  Pigest  when  \\Tmng  ^  adverasers. 


Both  Ne£r  and  Far  Vision  in 

One  Lens  with  No  Lin6 

of  Demarkation 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  inven- 
tions optical  science  has  produced  in 
many  years. 

XX    LENSES     XV 

Over  200,000  people  now  wearing  them 

Two  pieces  of  glass  are  so  skillfully 
fused  that  no  line  or  seam  exists. 

Kryptoks  look  exactly  like  regular 
single-vision  lenses.  They  are  smooth 
to  the  touch.  Your  optician  can  sup- 
ply you.  Kryptoks  can  be  put  into 
any  style  frame  or  mounting  or  into 
your  old  ones. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 
containing  many  facts  of  interest  and  im- 
portance to  any  person  who  wears  glasses. 
KRYPTOK  COMPANY,  10  6  E.  23d  St..  NeW  York 


Whitman  Saddles 


kn"wn  .-inii  l)i*i  111.:  ridtltMi  tin  l"(ir  ;i  1 1 
|)os-il)lt'  [>uriios<'s  by  rider*;  (ladies  and 
gentlemen)  of  the  nmst,  diseriminatiiit^ 
class.  They  ;u(*  ;i  com  lor  t  to  tiie 
horse,  and  is'ivv  the  rider  a  nice, 
secure  seat,  making  him  i'eel  as  if  ht- 
and  his  horse  were  one.  No  saddle  a  "Whit- 
man" unless  made  Wy  us.  Everything  from  *'  Saddle 
to  Spur."     Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  ]04  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 


The  Cinnamon  Bun 

There  is  nothing  more  accept- 
able to  the  whole  family  as 
a  breakfast,  lunch  or  tea  roll 
than  the  cinnamon  bun,  in 
the    making    of   which,    use 

Borden's 
Evaporated  Milk 

Write  for  Borden's  Book  of  Recipes 


BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
Est.  1857    "Leaders  of  Quality"    New  York 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  us 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalis  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
suited  as  arbiter. 


"G.  T.  ().."  Bald  Eagle,  Minn. — "Please  give 
the  correct  pronunciations  of  the  words  'isolate' 
^tid  ■  me.sodcrn\. '  Has  the  former  word  more  than 
one  permi.ssible  pronunciation?" 

Tile  word  "isolate"  may  be  pronounced  either 
i.s'o-late  (i  as  in  it),  which  is  the  first  choice  of 
the  Standard  and  Century  Dictionaries,  or, 
<ii'.so-late  (ai  as  in  aisle),  the  first  choice  of  Web- 
ster's, Stormonth's.  and  New  Imperial  Diction- 
aries.' "Mesoderm"  is  pronounced  mes'o-derm 
(e  as  in  met). 

"W.  H.  R.,'  Wlieeling,  W.  Va.— "Is  not  the 
word  'ill-health'  a  contradiction  of  terms?  I 
mak(?  this  inquiry  becaiLse  the  term  is  used  so 
often,  l)ut  it  is  as  objectionable  as  the  much 
abused  adjective  'awful.'  " 

There  are  instances  of  the  use  of  this  phrase  by 
literary  authorities,  as  in  Pope's  Satires  of  Horace, 
"111  health  some  just  indulgence  may  engage." 
The  use  of  "ill"  as  an  adjective  is  not  now  very 
general,  but  it  is  recognized  in  certain  combina- 
tions, as,  ill  health,  ill  humor,  ill  temper,  ill  suc- 
cess. Its  meaning^ in  'these  phrases  is  "poor,  un- 
satisfactory, not  good."  If  the  phra.se  "  ill  health  " 
is  criticized  from  the  point  of  view  that  "health" 
denotes  an  absolute  state  or  condition,  admitting 
of  no  varying  degrees,  the  criticism  must  needs 
also  apply  to  the  phrases  "poor  health,"  "good 
health,"  and  others,  and  these  are  unquestion- 
ably in  good  standing. 

*  ",T.  P.  N.,"  Downingtown,  Pa. — "Please  state 
wliether  '  direct '  or  '  directly '  should  be  used  in 
the  following  two  sentences:  'If  you  prefer  to  re- 
mit direct  please  see  that  check  reaches  me  be- 
fore that  date.'     'Sliip  the  goods  direct  to  me.'  " 

"Direct"  and  "directly"  are  both  adverbs, 
and  either  one  may  be  used  in  the  sentences  cited. 
In  the  adverbial  use,  "direct"  means  "in  a 
straight  line;    by  direct  coiirse;    directly." 

".J.  R.  .1."  Washington.  D.  C. — "Kindly  give 
the  correct  punctuation  of  the  following  sentence: 
■  Yoiu"  letter  of  the  I5th  ultimo  requesting  a  copy 
of  the  article  on  big  game  himting  has  been  re- 
ceived.' Should  the  plirase  'requesting  a  copy 
of  the  article  on  big  game  hunting'  be  set  off  by 
commas?  It  is  contended  that  this  phrase  is  re- 
strictive, and  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  omit 
the  commas,  as  the  tise  of  them  makes  the  phrase 
parenthetical.  Would  it  be  incorrect  to  omit 
them?" 

Quackenbos's  "Rhetoric"  makes  clear  the  dis- 
tinction between  parenthetical  and  restrictive 
adjuncts.  It  states  that  "words,  phrases,  ad- 
juncts, and  clauses  are  said  to  be  parenthetical 
when  they  are  not  essential  to  the  meaning  of  a 
sentence  and  are  introduced  in  such  a  way  as  to 
break  the  connection  between  its  component 
parts."  Restrictive  expressions  "can  not  be 
omitted  without  rendering  the  sense  incomplete. 
.  .  .  The  criterion  is,  will  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence  be  preserved  if  the  expression  is 
omitted?"  The  use  of  a  restrictive  expression  is 
illustrated  by  the  sentence,  "A  man  tormented 
by  a  guilty  conscience  can  not  be  happy."  The 
omission  of  the  plirase  in  the  sentence  in  ques- 
tion, leaves  a  sentence  that  is  complete:  "Your 
letter  of  the  15th  ultimo  has  been  received": 
and  even  tho  the  phrase  may  set  forth  some  ad- 
ditional fact,  it  still  remains  parenthetical,  and 
must  be  set  off  by  a  comma  before  and  after  it. 

"A.  M.  B.,"  New  York.  N.  Y. — "In  expressing 
the  fraction  'three-eighths'  in  figures,  is  it  per- 
missible to  add  Ihs.  thus:  'Brown  Water  Co. 
(|ths)  for  interest  on  mortgage  for  one  month '?  " 

This  form  of  expression  is  correct.  It  is  stated 
in  Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the  English 
Language"  that  "to  express  an  ordinal  number 
by  a  figure,  d  or  th  is  added  to  the  figure,  accord- 
ing to  the  sound  to  be  represented;  as.  2d.  .'5d. 
4th,  etc.  Such  a  form  is  not  an  abbreviation  and 
does  not  require  to  be  followed  by  a  period. 
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Which  Point 
Would  Yon  Choose? 


TOOK  at  this  Blaisdell 
^  Paper  Pencil  with 
its  well  -  shaped  point, 
then  at  these  cedar  pen- 
cils, sharpened  as  the 
average  clerk  or  stenog- 
rapher usually  does  it. 
Which  suits  you  best? 

Blaisdell  Paper  Pen- 
cils always  sharpen 
uniformly— the  same 
taper  every  time.  No 
knife  is  necessary. 
A  pin,  the  scissors, 
a  nail  —  anything 
answers — "just  nick 
the  paper  and  pull." 


H. 


Paper  Pencils 

are  made  of  the  lushest  quality  lead 
consistent  with  price — with  or  with- 
out rubbers— in  all  degrees  of  hard- 
ness and  for  every  purpose.  Prices 
Ic  to  5c  each.  Any  business  man  or 
buyer  of  Stationery  Supplies  who 
writes  on  business  letter-head  and 
names  his  stationer  will  receive  sam- 
ple pencils  free.  For  lOc  we  will  send 
anyone  an  assortment  of  3  high-grade 
pencils.  For  25c  we  will  send  an  as- 
sortment of  3  high-grade  pencils  and 
3  colored  crayons.  For  50c  we  will 
send  6  assorted  high-grade  pencils 
with  extra  thick  leads,  and  6  crayons 
of  different  colors. 

e  make  a  full  line  of  erasers  for  all  pur- 
poses. Dealers,  write  for  special  pencil 
offer. 

BLAISDELL  PAPER   PENCIL  CO. 
4(i07  Wayne  Ave.,  Phlladeiphiu,  I'a. 
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Save  $25  to  $50  " 


FACTORY 
REBUILT 


I)  aay  make  ol:  Typewriter.     Onr 

"Factory  Rebuilt"  Typewriters  are 

pertect  in  quality,  i-dutiiiion  and  looks.      Durable    and  reliable 

in  constnu-iioii  and  Sf  viceabie   iu  every  way.     Buy  from   the 

lareest  factory  in  the  wot M  with  brauch  stores  in  leading:  cities. 

We  guarantee  for  one  year  n^ainst  defect  in  workmao- 
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Gives  _ 

almost  instant  relief  —  _ 

and  is  easily  applied.        For  bathihg 
the  eyes  it  \s  Indispensable.  Booklet  free 
as.  coin  EVERYWHERE. 


JOH.^    L.  THOMPS4»IV,   ISO.VS  Jt    (  «>. 

I6S  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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"The  Home  of  the  Soul"— 

has  that  same  sweet  and  sane  spirit  which  was  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  Charles  ll-'ag-rier's  former  book,  "  The 
Simple  Life,"  which  commended  it  to  so  many  men  promi- 
nent in  the  nation,  to  learned  men,  and  to  the  busy  every- 
day reader.  If  you  are  one  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
yearning  for  greater  simplicity  in  life  and  religion,  this  new 
Wagnjr  book  should  appeal  to  you.  Price  $i.:n  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  London. 
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DONT  SHOUT" 

"I  hoar  yon,    I  can  hear  now  as 
i  well    as  anybody.    *  H^w  ¥'     Oh 
somethins;      new  —  THE 
IMOKLKY   PHONK.      I've  n 
pair  ill  my  ears  now.   but  tbfy 
;ire  invisible.     I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in.  myself,  only  that  1 
hear  all  rii^ht  "* 

The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 


D  E  A  F^ 

makes  l"»\v  sounds  and  w 

ptTS  plainly  hi-ard  .  Invisi 

oomfortabli'.     wcinbtless     and 

l^ar^lU■s^      Anyone  can  adjust 

it.     Over  onp  luindreU  Ihoii- 

klet  and  tcstinioniMls. 


Our  readers 


"Was  your  early  education  neglected?  The 
Standard  Dictionary  will  be  a  mighty  help  to 
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OPENING  THE    1912   CAMPAIGN 

PRESIDENT  TAFTVS  attack  upon  tlic  Democrats  and 
the  Insurfjents  in  his  so-called  "key-note"  address  at 
Hamilton,  Mass.,  his  proposed  speeeh-makinfj  tour  of 
twenty-four  States,  and  the  opening  of  an  Insurgent  campaign 
headquarters  in  Washington,  all  helj)  to  convince  editorial  ob- 
servers that  the  Republican  Presidential  campaign  of  1912  has 
begun  about  a  year  aliead  of  time.  There  seems  to  be  a  general 
agreement  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  moreo\er,  that  the  issue 
is  to  be  the  tariff;  and  popular  interest,  centering  acutely  around 
President  Taft's  relations  to  that  issue,  seems  to  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  interpreting  those  relations.  With  his  vetoes  of  thf  three 
Democratic  tariff  bills  as  a  touchstone,  the  editorial  assa.vists 
arrive  at  many  and  varied  estimates  of  the  amount  of  alloy  in 
his  tariff-revision  sentiments.  Thus,  while  some  of  thcni  main- 
tain with  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  that  he  is  the  ideal 
revi.sionist  and  "has  the  clearest  tariff  record  of  anyone  who  is 
now  discussing  that  theme,"  others  agree  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Express  (Ind.)  that  as  a  tariff  reformer  ''he  has  failed  the  peo- 
ple in  their  need."  With  President  Taft,  says  Mr.  Bryan's 
Contmoner,  "revision  was  but  a  fitful  dream"  and  "he  sleeps 
soundly  now." 

■  In  his  Hamilton  si)eech  to  the  Essex  County  Republican  Club, 
in  which  he  justifies  his  vetoes  of  the  Wool,  Cotton,  and  Free-List 
bills  on  the  ground  that  they  embodied  no  sincere  effort  toward 
reform,  but  I)ore  plainly  the  stamp  of  "tariff  for  politics  only," 
the  President  states  the  case  as  follows: 

"They  were  plainly  mea.sures  made  to  appeal  to  a  supposed 
popular  desire  and  with  the  hope  that,  by  the  veto  which  they 
had  every  re^ason  to  expect,  they  might  invite  popular  hostility 
toward  the  ILxecutive  and  the  party  of  which  he  was  the  head. 
Th(!SG  are  the  simple  facts  in  respect  to  the  tari.T  legislation 
attempted  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate.  ...  It  may  be  that 
there  were  rates  in  them  that  would  constitute  only  a  proper 
reduction,  but  nobody  knows,  certainly  not  the  framers  of  the 
bill.     I  hope  we  shall  know  in  December. 

"1  am  here  to  speak  the  truth  as  nearly  as  I  can.  I  recognize 
the  general  demand  throughout  the  country  for  a  reduction  of 
duties,  so  far  as  that  reduction  can  be  made  consistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  measure  of  protection  that  shall  enable  the 
industries  of  the  country  to  live. 

"The  time  of  the  Chinese  wall  and  duties  (exceeding  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion abroad  has  passed,  and  we  of  the  Republican  party  are  under 
an  obligation  as  soon  as  opportunity  comes  to  advocate  and  carry 
through  a  revision  of  the  tariff  which  shall  meet  the  present 
popular  demand,  and  to  which  we  are  reall\-  pledged.     There- 


fore, when  the  Tariff  Board  shall  make  its  report  in  December 
on  wool  and  cotton,  I  expect  to  submit  to  Congress  recommenda- 
tions based  on  their  report  for  a  revision  of  both  schedules. 

"I  have  already  exprest  my  opinion  that  the  woolen  schedule 
is  too  high,  that  it  has  prevailed  for  so  many  years  that  it  ought 
to  be  revised,  and  is  the  subject  of  complaint  not  only  to  con- 
sumers, but  also  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  industries 
affected.  So  far  as  1  can  help  it,  however,  no  such  revision  will 
take  place  unless  it  is  made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
as  found  by  an  impartial  investigation 

"Is  it  not  clear  that  reckless  legislation  of  the  kind  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  would  imperil  our  industries 
so  that  nothing  short  of  a  most  serious  business  depression  could 
be  expected  as  a  result  '.'" 

In  this  sam(^  speech  he  specifically  criticizes  Senator  La  Follette. 
Speaker  Clark,  and  House  Leader  Underwood  for  their  part  in 
what  he  regards  as  "political  log-rolling"  and  "irresponsible" 
legislation.  Particularly  does  he  accuse  them  of  inconsistency 
in  having  declared  themselves  in  favor  of  a  non-partizan  tariff 
commission  and  then  treating  with  contumely  the  present  Tariff 
Board,  which  the  President  insists  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  same  thing.  And  in  this  opinion  he  does  not  stand  alone. 
"  If  deliberate  revision  of  the  tariff  with  the  aid  of  a  board  of 
experts  was  a  good  policy  two  years  ago,  it  is  a  good  policy  now." 
declares  the  Milwaukee  Wiaconsin  (Rep.),  which  adds:  "The 
President  has  no  doubt  of  its  validity,  and  stands  for  it  while 
others  shift."  "W^hile  there  are  those  who  would  make  the 
tariff  a  football  for  politicians,  the  President  is  not  one  of  them," 
maintains  the  Knoxville  Journal  (Rep.).  And  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  defends  the  President's  determination  to  wait  for 
the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Board  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"The  Senate  failed  last  winter  to  pass  the  Tariff  Commission 
Bill  for  which  Mr.  Clark  voted,  but  Congress  provided  liberally 
for  the  maintenance  and  enlargement  of  the  existing  board,  and 
the  President,  thinking  Congress  sincere  in  its  intention  to  profit 
by  the  board's  labors,  added  to  its  membership  and  instructed 
it  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  conditions  of  produc- 
tion in  each  protected  industry.  It  was  Mr.  Taft's  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  that  of  the  country  generally,  that  no  tariff  re- 
vision would  be  undertaken  until  after  reports  by  the  board  had 
been  submitted;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  a  Democratic  Senator, 
formerly  the  minority  leader,  the  Senate  pa.ssed  a  resolution 
before  the  last  (\)ngress  adjourned,  requesting  that  a  report  on 
the  wool  schedule  be  made  in  December.  1911.  In  attacking 
President  Taft  for  living  up  to  what  he  considered  a  rational 
program  of  tariff  revision,  assented  to  by  members  of  both  j)ar- 
ties  in  Congress,  the  Speaker  is  therefore  obliged  to  revise 
his  former  opinion  of  the  value  of  a  board  of  expert  tariff  inves- 
tigators and  advisers  and  imitate  Mr.  Underwood's  cheap  tactics 
of  belittling  any  such  agency  as  a  hindrance  to  tariff  revision  and 
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IM  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  BOAD.  » 

There  are  going  to  be  some  critical  moments. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Neus. 

TROUBLOUS 

an  unwarranted  check  on  the  freedom  of  action  of  members  of 
Congress." 

Among  the  many  Republican  papers  which  declare  that  the 
President  has  strengthened  himself  A\ath  the  country  by  his  veto 
of  the  Democratic  and  Insurgent'  tariff  measures  and  his  stand 
for  a  deliberate  and  scientific  re\dsion  are  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
the  San  FVanciseo  Call,  the  Buffalo  News,  the  Boston  Advertiser 
and  Evening  Transcript,  the  Portland  Oregonian,  the  Cleveland 
Leader,  the  Minneapolis  Journal,  the  Denver  Republican,  and 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch 
(Ind.  Rep.): 

' '  That  Mr.  Taf t  should  be  the  target  of  the  extremists  on  both 
sides,  alike  of  the  radicals  and  the  reactionaries,  is  the  best 
testimony  that  he  is  honestly  striving  to  steer  a  clear  course  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  His  great  growth 
in  public  estimation  shows  that  just  as  he  has  faith  in  the  straight- 
thinking  people  they  are  coming  more  and  more  to  place  their 
faith  in  the  straight-thinking  President." 

"There  can  be  no  quarrel  with  the  President  for  his  veto  of 
the  Cotton  and  Free-List  bills,"  thinks  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
(lad.  Rep.),  but  "the  country  has  a  different  idea  of  the  Wool 
Bill."     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  country  believes  that  the  President  overlooked  an  op- 
portunity to  render  a  service  to  the  consumer  when  he  failed  to 
sign  the  bill  reducing  the  wool  schedule,  which  he  declared  in  his 
Winona  speech  was  'indefensible.'  and  which  he  still  insists  is 
'  too  high  and  has  prevailed  for  so  many  years  that  it  ought  to  be 
revised.'" 

The  Democratic  editors  and  politicians  and  that  part  of  the 
independent  press  which  has  been  clamoring  for  tariff  revision  are 
assailing  the  President  as  a  "standpatter."  an  "ultra-protection- 
ist," a  \'iolator  of  eami)aign  pledges,  and  a  friend  of  the  "in- 
terests." Quoting  ]Mr.  Taft's  criticism  of  the  Democratic 
tariff  bills  as  drawn  up  "for  politics  only,"  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
(Dem.)  tells  him  that  if  his  "vetoes  were  not '  for  polities  only,' 
they  were  for  something  much  worse."  The  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  (Ind.  Dem.)  denounces  Mr.  Taft's  Tariff  Board  as 
having  "no  legal  standing,  no  legal  powers,  no  influence  with 
Congress,  and  all  the  certainty  of  failure  that  was  met  by  the 
forgotten  Tariff  Commission  of  1883,"  and  calls  it  "the  great 


illusion  of  the  day."  Vigorous  editorials  condemning  the 
President's  position  upon  this  issue  appear  in  .such  papers  as 
the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  Broo\dyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  Birming- 
ham Age-Herald  (Dem.),  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  and 
Louis\alle  Courier- Journal  (Dem.).  In  a  leading  editorial  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  warns  the  President  that  if  he  has  been 
too  confident  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  reports  the  Tariff  Board  will 
make  during  the  coming  session,  "the  political  consequences  of 
his  error  of  judgment  mil  be  most  serious."  In  his  vetoes  of  the 
tariff  bills  "Mr.  Taft  has  put  all  his  eggs  in  the  Tariff  Board 
basket,"  and  The  Times  is  not  above  confessing  a  suspicion  that 
when  the  basket  is  examined,  its  contents  may  prove  to  be  un- 
marketable. A  weekly  strictly  devoted  to  business  and  neutral 
in  politics.  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  regrets  the 
vetoing  of  the  Wool  and  Free-List  bills,  and  thinks  that  had  the 
President  approved  them  "he  would  have  gone  a  great  way 
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AND  EVERYWHERE  THAT  WILLIAM  WENT,  THAT  LAMB  WAS  SURE  TO  GO. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
TIMES 

toward  depriving  the  Democratic  party  of  campaign  material 
and  removing  the  tariff  question  as  an  issue  from  next  year's 
Presidential  campaign."  The  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  re- 
minds the  President  that  "no  tariff  re^-ision  at  all  will  be  ob- 
tained during  his  term  of  office  unless  he  and  the  opposition 
party  come  to  some  compromise." 

And  so,  "in  spite  of  the  Presidential  vetoes  and  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,"  remarks  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "the  tariff 
insists  upon  being  talked  about  as  much  as  ever."  Moreover. 
the  certain  signs  of  our  quadrennial  plunge  into  political  strife 
are  at  hand.  Each  day's  news  now  brings  some  fresh  reminder 
that  the  captains  in  next  year's  political  battle  are  planning 
their  campaigns,  providing  the  sinews  of  war,  and  rousing  the 
ardor  of  their  followers  bj'  ringing  speech  or  stinging  editorial. 
From  now  on,  notes  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  ."Mr. 
Taft  wiU  be  regarded  not  merely  as  the  President,  but  as  an 
active  candidate  for  renomination."  Messrs.  Clark,  Bryan,  and 
Underwood  are  alreadj-  on  the  stump  against  the  President.  In 
his  own  party,  Mr.  Taft  finds  Senator  La  Follette  an  open  rival 
for  the  nomination  and  in  his  companj*  those  Insurgents  who. 
with  Mr.  Cummins,  "do  not  believe  that  Taft  takes  the  pro- 
gressive side."  Yet  "as  an  independent  and  progressive  news- 
paper" the  Chicago  Record-Herald  sees  nothing  reactionary  in 
the  Taft  record.  Republican  papers  in  the  East  praise  him 
for    his    consistent  "middle-of-the-road"  attitude,  and   profess 
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fonfidence  tlial  lli*'  President  has  the  great  body  oi'  the  voters 
behind  him.  whih'  Mr.  (^annon  fervently  declares  thai  be  is 
■■  Ix'jifinninp  lo  love  Mr.  Taft  for  llie  enemies  he  lias  made." 


FIXING   THE 


BLAME 

SINS 


FOR    ALASKAN 


AjIj  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  matter  seem  to 
agree  with  Mr.  Clifford  Pinchot  that  the  undeveloped 
*-  (!oal-fields  of  Alaska  are  evidence  of  a  situation  "that 
well  deserves  t(j  be  called  amazing  and  intolerable."  But  when 
it  comes  to  placing  the  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs  we  find  a 
wide  divergence  of  opinion,  a  certain  section  of  the  public  on  the 
I'acific  Coast  agreeing  unqualifiedly  with  the  Portland  Orcgonian 
that  "Pinchot  and  Pinchotism  are  primarily  responsible,"  while 
Mr.  Pinchot  himself  dcchires  no  less  emphatically  that  the  fault 
lies  "mainly  at  the  door  of  the  obstructionists  in  Congress,  who 
kept  bad  hiws  on  the  statute  books."  The  coming  session  of 
( Congress  appears  likely  to  have  some  warm  deliates  on  this  topic. 
Some  of  the  blame,  adds  the  ex-forester,  also  rests  on  "the  men 
who  tried  to  seize  what  they  had  no  right  to  get — the  syndicates 
of  claimants,  and  their  friends  and  backers,  who  preferred  to  take 
their  chance  of  illegal  gains  under  the  old  conditions  rather  than 
see  the  coal  opened  on  terms  that  would  l)e  fair  to  all." 

As  to  the  physi<'al  facts  of  the  situation,  we  are  reminded  that 
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I'KRHKTUAI.     MOTION. 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York   Times. 
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while  there  is  "more  good  coal  in  Alaska  than  there  ever  was  in 
Pennsylvania,"'  and  most  of  it  within  twenty-live  miles  of  tide- 
water, "yet  none  of  it  has  turned  a  wheel  or  nettel  a  pound  of 
ore."  "The  wonder  grows."  says  Mr.  Pinchot,  "when  we  con- 
sider that  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  are  without  any 
considerable  sup|)ly  of  high-grade  coal  of  their  own,  and  that 
good  steam-coal  sells  in  San  Francisco  for  more  than  three  times 
what  it  brings  in  \ew  York."  Moreover,  "the  present  in;Ius- 
iries  of  the  Territory  are  hampered  and  restrained  by  the  high 
cost  of  fuel,  transportation  suffers,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
industries  is  discouraged  and  deferred."  This  is  the  deplorable 
situation  wliieh  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Fisher  has  gone  to  in- 
\estigate  at  first  hand;  wliich  numy  Portland,  Seattle,  and 
Tacoma  i>ap<rs  reyjinl  ;is  :«  litter  product  of  thi-  conservation 


movement;  and  which  Mr.  Pinchot  himself  declares  that  only  a 
wi.se  ajjplication  of  the  conservation  policy  can  remedy. 

Senator  La  Follette,  urging  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
place  Alaska's  aft'airs  in  the  control  of  a  commission  similar  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Commission  and  advocating  Government  opera- 
tion of  Alaskan  railroads,  declared  that  every  day  made  it  m.jre 
evident  that  "the  American  people  are  waging  a  losing  fight  in 
Alaska."  On  the  one  hand,  he  said,  are  3.3,(KK)  pioneers  risking 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  on  the  other  "the  millions  of  Ameri 
can  people  to  whom  this  great  storehouse  of  natural  resources 
belongs,"  while  between  them  stands  "  the  enormous  power  of  the 
greatest  concentration  of  capital  that  the  world  has  ever  known." 
In  other  words,  "  the  foundations  are  being  laid  in  Wall  Street 
for  the  upbuilding  of  a  monopoly  in  Alaska  equal  to  that  which 
controls  the  great  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania." 

For  another  aspect  of  this  amazing  .situation  we  turn  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Southern  Oregon  and  Xorthern  California 
Mining  Congress,  at  the  recent  session  of  which  the  "damnable 
results"  in  Alaska  were  laid  at  the  door  of  "this  mad  craze  for 
alleged  conservation."  In  a  report  of  these  proceedings  pub- 
lished in  the  Rogue  River  (Oregon)  Courier  we  are  told  how  "the 
arbitrary  withdrawal  of  Alaska  coal-lands  has  robbed  many 
American  citizens  of  their  hard-earned  rights."  Of  one  case  i:i 
particular,  one  of  the  speakers  sa,id: 

"Only  the  other  day  in  Seattle,  a  reputable  Alaskan  coal-mine 
owner — he  has  not  yet  been  dispossest,  altho  the  department 
has  declined  to  pass  his  claims  to  patent  pending  an  'investiga- 
tion'— this  'mine  owner'  told  me  that  if  the  patent  is  not  granted 
for  his  ground  he  will  be  forced  into  voluntary  bankruptcy  to 
protect  his  family.  This  man  located  coal-lands  in  the  Bering 
Lake  district  of  Alaska.  He  was  allowed  to  own  these  lands  and 
to  improve  them  under  existing  laws.  He  paid  all  fees  that  the 
government  demanded  and  was  given  official  receipts.  He  im- 
proved and  developed  and  equipped  his  property  for  mining  and 
shipping  coal.  The  Copper  River  and  Northwestern  Railway,  at 
Cordova,  contracted  to  pay  him  SI  1.50  per  ton  for  sacked  steam- 
coal  f.  o.  b.  wharf,  at  Cordova.  The  railway  contracted  at  a 
price  that  would  have  paid  this  Alaska  mine  a  net  profit  of 
$25,000  in  three  months'  time.     Well,  what  happened  then':' 

"An  arbitrary  'order'  was  issued  prohibiting  coal-mining  in 
Alaska.  For  why?  Perhaps  it  was  because  somebody  had  just 
formed  a  coal  corporation  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  or  Red  Bank,  N.  J., 
which  was  thought  to  be  '  in  restraint  of  trade.' 

"But  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  damnable  results  in  this 
case.     One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  spent  in 
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WONDER    IF    THEY  LL    GIT    ACROSS    WITH    THEIR     END! 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Lvmhr . 


OVER     THE     BORDER. 

-Carter  in  the  New  York  American. 


COMING    ACROSS. 


good  faith  in  opening  up  this  property  to  a  point  where  it  could 

repay  the  investors 

' '  Will  you  leave  any  stone  unturned  to  save  a  good  man  from 
perishing  by  a  disgrace  that  he  does  not  deserve?" 

Writing  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Pin- 
chot  says  that  when  the  best  Alaskan  coal-fields  were  discovered, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  they  we're  soon  thickly  covered  with 
claims  and  the  process  of  getting  title  from  the  Government  was 
begun.  The  law  under  which  these  claims  were  located  is  ad- 
mittedly a  difficult  law  to  work  under,  and  the  Government  be- 
came convinced  that  in  many  eases  it  was  being  broken.  This 
led  to  investigations,  which  involved  delay  in  granting  title,  and 
which  seem  in  many  cases  to  have  dragged  on  until,  in  1906, 
President  Roosevelt  withdrew  from  entry  all  the  coal-lands  still 
in  the  public's  hands,  both  in  Alaska  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.     Says  Mr.  Pinchot: 

"It  has  been  charged  that  this  withdrawal  was  a  barrier  to  the 
development  of  the  coal-lands  in  Alaska.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  fact.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  Bering  River 
coal-field  was  covered  with  locations  before  the  withdrawal  was 
made,  and  every  valid  location  was  excepted  from  withdrawal  and 
could  be  freely  developed  and  patented;  and  the  coal  could  be 
put  on  the  market.  It  was  not  the  withdrawal,  but  a  defective 
and  unworkable  law  and  the  lack  of  valid  entries,  that  locked 
up  the  coal." 

Repeated  messages  were  sent  to  Congress  by  President  Roose- 
^•elt  urging  a  revision  of  the  law,  but  in  vain.     Moreover: 

"The  whole  power  of  the  Administration  was  applied  in  re- 
peated and  unwearied  efforts  to  get  the  law  amended  as  private 
enterprise  and  the  public  welfare  both  required.  In  1907,  among 
others,  a  model  coal-leasing  bill  was  drawn  by  Judge  Woodruff, 
then  Assistant  Attorney-General  under  Mr.  Garfield,  and  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Nelson.  In  the  same  year  another  excellent 
bill  was  drawn  and  offered  by  Senator  La  FoUette  after  consulta- 
tion with  President  Roosevelt,  and  it  has  been  introduced  by 
him  in  every  succeeding  Congress.  In  House  and  Senate  alike, 
however,  it  was  impossible  to  get  favorable  action  in  the  matter." 

Bills  providing  for  the  leasing  system  were  framed  in  com- 
mittee, but  the  bills,  according  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  always  contained 
"jokers"  favoring  the  special  interests.  The  responsibility  for 
keeping  Alaska's  coal  inaccessible,  he  maintains,  "rests  squarely 
upon  the  men  by  whom  these  bills  were  framed  in  committee,  and 
not  on  the  men  who  rightly  refused  to  let  them  pass."  He  goes 
on  to  say.- 


"It  is  due,  then,  to  the  inactivity  of  Congress  as  a  whole  and 
the  bad  acti^•ity  of  certain  elements  in  Congress  that  the  problem 
of  how  to  handle  the  Alaska  coal  is  still  unsettled,  altho  the  lines, 
along  which  the  settlement  should  come  have  long  been  known." 

After  enlarging  on  the  advantages  of  the  leasing  system  Mr. 
Pinchot  goes  on  to  speak  of  a  bill,  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Mr.  Robinson,  of  Arkansas,  and  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Works,  of 
California,  which  he  thinks  would  solve  Alaska's  problem.  Of 
this  bill,  which  has  behind  it  the  strong  support  of  the  National 
Conservation  Association,  we  read: 

"It  proposes  to  meet  the  difficult  problem  of  regulating  the 
price  to  the  consumer  by  adopting  the  course  already  followed 
with  success  bj^  Kansas.  It  provides  that,  in  determining  a 
maximum  beyond  which  the  price  to  the  consumer  shall  not  rise, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  first  establish  a 
reasonable  price  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  and  then  add  the  cost 
for  transportation — which  it  may  regulate — and  for  handling, 
plus  a  reasonable  profit — thus  determimng  the  highest  price  the 
consumer  ought  to  pay.  Without  some  such  device,  the  regula- 
tion of  the  business  in  Alaska  coal  in  the  public  interest  must 
fail  of  its  principal  purpose.  The  man  who  needs  protection 
most  is  the  man  who  actually  burns  the  coal." 

After  touching  on  the  possibility  of  the  Government  construc- 
tion or  ownership  of  railroads  in  Alaska,  Mr.  Pinchot  goes  on  to 
say: 

"The  opening  of  the  coal-fields  under  Government  regulation 
is  but  a  start  in  the  great  work  for  Alaska  which  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  yet  to  do.  Alaska  is  the  storehouse  of  the 
nation.  Most  of  its  timber-lands  are  already  fairly  protected 
against  destruction,  while  remaining  open  to  use,  for  they  have 
been  included  in  national  forests;  but  the  fisheries,  the  copper, 
the  gold,  the  power,  the  land,  are  other  resources  whose  value  to 
this  country  it  is  impossible  to  compute. 

"No  comprehensive  plan  for  the  development  of  Alaska  re- 
sources ought  to  be  adopted — and  I  believe  that  none  can  be  put 
into  effect — which  fails  to  jjrovide  for  equality  of  opportunity  in 
the  use  of  them  under  Government  supervision  and  control.  If 
conditions  are  such  in  Alaska  that  development  without  monop- 
oly is  impossible,  then  let  us,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
become  our  own  monopolists  and  hold  the  monopolies  in  our  ov/n 
hands.  As  a  nation,  we  can  afford  to  assume  the  risks  of  develop- 
ment withoixt  taking  from  the  consumer  the  huge  profit  of  the 
promoter  who  succeeds,  or  saddling  the  public  with  the  huge 
losses  which  are  often  shifted  upon  it  by  the  promoter  who  fails. 
If  conditions  make  for  monopoly  in  Alaska  let  it  be  a  monopoly 
by  which  the  people  are  the  owners,  not  the  toll-payers — the 
beneficiaries,  and  not  the  ^^ctims." 
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THE    "RIVADAVIA,"    ARGENTINA'S    RECORD-BREAKING    DREADNOUGHT. 


BUILDING  BIGGER  BATTLESHIPS 

NOBODY  seems  to  explain,  in  the  comment  on  the 
launching  of  the  Rivadavia  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  what  use 
Argentina  expects  to  have  for  the  biggest  battleship  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  the  recent  activity  of  such  South  American 
countries  as  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Chile,  in  building  and  equip- 
ping huge  warships,  is  a  phenomenon  which  must  stimulate  sur- 
mise in  more  directions  than  one.  It  is  not  long  since  Brazil's 
Navy  mutinied  and  nearly  caused  a  revolution.  Is  the  flocking 
of  these  bristling  sea-monst(>rs  in  soiithern  waters  a  safeguard  or  a 
menacie  to  peace  among  the  South  American  states?  When  the 
Rivadavia  was  launched,  on  August  26,  from  the  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Yards,  President  Taft  sent  to  the  Argentine  minister 
a  telegram  of  congratulation  in  which  he  exprest  the  "sincere 
hope"  that  "your  country  will  find  her  useful  only  for  the  peace 
she  insures  and  never  in  hostile  engagements." 

Argentina's  monster  super-dreadnought  also  inevitably  arouses 
the  old  question.  Where  is  this  building  of  bigger  and  bigger 
warships  going  to  lead?  The  Rivadavia  is  585  feet  long,  while 
the  ArknnHati  and  Wyoming,  the  ships  of  our  Navy  which  most 
nearly  approach  her  in  size  and  type,  are  23  feet  shorter.  Like 
the  Arkansas  and  Wyoming,  she  is  to  have  a  main  battery  of 
twelve  12-inch  guns,  but  these  are  to  have  a  radius  of  fire  of  120 
degrees  as  against  90  degrees  in  the  American  vessels.  News- 
paper reports  of  her  displacement  differ  considerably,  but  the  au- 
thoritative Army  and  Navy  Journal  places  it  at  27,500  tons,  as 
against  the  Arkansas'  26,000.  She  will  cost,  say  the  dispatches, 
$1 1 ,000,000. 

In  spite  of  recent  intimations  of  a  reaction  toward  smaller 
battleships  in  the  British  Navy,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"there  is  no  evidence  that  any  other  important  Power  has  so 
much  as  seriously  considered  such  a  policy."  On  the  contrary, 
"the  tendency  toward  still  larger  vess(>ls  continues  unabated." 
More  and  larger  guns  n(>cessit<vte  larger  ships.  As  The  Tribune 
puts  it: 

"  Farragut's  principle,  than  wliich  there  is  none  sounder, 
was  that  the  strength  of  a  ship  lay  not  in  its  armor  but  in 
its  arms,  and  that  the  ship  was  strongest  which  had  the  most 
powtrful  guns.  Our  ordnance  experts  are  now,  as  they  believe, 
perfecting  16-inch  guns.  The  Dreadnought  and  the  Uliih  carry 
r2-inch  guns.  Obviously  a  ship  with  16-inch  guns  would  be  far 
superior  to  one  with  r2-inch  guns.     If,  therefore,  16-inch  guns 


are  found  to  be  practicable,  the  rule  of  efficiency  wUl  require  that 
we  have  ships  capable  of  carrying  th(>m.  That  is  to  say,  the 
primary  and  fundamental  problem  is  to  pro\ide  the  most  po\v<T- 
ful  guns.  Then  comes  the  secondary  problem  of  providing  shij)s 
to  carry  those  guns.     The  ship  is  made  for  the  guns,  not  the  guns 

for  the  ship 

"We  may  grant  that  a  ship  should  be  as  small  and  as  swift  as 
possible,  so  long  as  it  is  stable  and  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
guns.  But  smallness  is  not  the  desideratum  nor  the  criterion, 
but  rather  ability  to  carry  the  guns.  That  is  ^the  essential 
thing.  Our  ships  must  be  as  large  and  as  heavj-  as  may  be 
necessary  for  that." 

A  dispatch  from  Quincy  to  the  New  York  Times  makes  the 
following  interesting  comparisons  between  the  Rivadavia  and 
the  latest  dreadnoughts  of  the  principal  Powers: 

"The  United  States  has  four  battleships  of  the  dreadnought 
type  that  are  nearly  as  big  as  the  Rivadavia  and  two  of  which 
will  be  more  powerful  so  far  as  their  main  batteries  are  concerned 
than  the  Rivadavia  will  be.  The  Arkansas  and  Wyoming  are 
860  tons  smaller  in  size,  but  carry  identical  main  batteries,  while 
the  New  York  and  Texas,  the  building  of  which  ships  is  now  under 
way,  are  500  tons  smaller  than  the  Argentine  dreadnought.  Th*- 
New  York  and  Texas  will  mount  ten  14-incli  guns,  however, 
making  their  main  batteries  the  greatest  ever  placed  on  board  a 
battleship  in  this  or  any  other  navy. 

"Great  Britain's  nearest  approach  in  battleships  are  those  of 
the  King  George  IV.  type,  which  will  <lisplace,  when  completed. 
25,000  tons,  and  which  will  mount  ten  I.S.. 5-inch  guns,  next  to  the 
14-inch  guns  that  are  to  be  mounted  on  the  I'nited  States  ships 
New  York  and  Texas  the  most  powerful  na\al  guns  in  the  world. 
Great  Britain,  however,  has  building  a  crui.ser.  the  Queen  Mary. 
that  will  be  bigger  in  displacement  by  1.350  tons  than  the 
Rivadavia. 

"Germany's  type  of  dreadnought  battleships  that  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  Rivadavia  are  the  seven  of  the  Kaiser  cla.ss,  now  in 
process  of  construction.  These  ships  will  displace  23.000  tons, 
and  will  mount  ten  12.2-inch  guns  in  their  main  batteries. 

"Japan  is  understood  to  have  in  contemplation  the  construc- 
tion of  a  dreadnought  of  the  same  tonnage  as  the  Rivadavia. 
Her  dreadnoughts  now  building,  two  of  the  Kairachi  class,  are 
7.000  tons  smaller  than  the  Rivadavia.  but  will  mount  main  Init- 
teries  of  12-inch  guns  equal  in  number  to  those  on  the  Argentine 
ship.  PYance  has  four  dreadnoughts  of  the  Courbel  type  pro- 
jected, which,  when  completed,  will  displace  23.467  tons,  and 
carry  main  batteries  of  twehe  12-inch  guns.  Italy's  biggest 
type  is  represented  by  the  Cone  di  Cavour  of  22.7(X)  tons,  launched 
two  weeks  ago;  Austria  is  building  two  of  20. (KK)  tons,  and  Russia 
four  of  the  Poltava  type,  which  will  al.-^o  mount  a  dozen  12-incli 
guns,  and  when  completed  vnW  displace  23.3(X)  tons." 
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FATAL  RAILROADING 

WHEN  A  BUBBLE  in  a  steel  rail,  hidden  from  the  eye 
of  the  most  expert  inspector,  can  cause  the  death  of 
thirtj-  passengers,  it  is  hard  to  place  the  blame  or 
suggest  a  remedy.  The  old  advice  to  tie  a  railroad  director  on 
the  pilot  of  every  locomotive  fails  to  fit  such  a  case.  Yet  there 
is  a  strong  feeling,  as  shown  in  the  press  comment,  that  it  is  not 
really  necessary  to  kill  and  maim  so  many  ])assengers  every  year 


THERE     WAS    A    FLAW    IN    THE    RAIL. 

The  Leliigh  Valley  liailroad  Wreck  at  Manchester,  N.  Y. 

Two  day-coaciios,  which  had  been  sandwiched  in  between 
heavier  ones,  "were  whipt  out  from  the  middle  of  the  train 
and  sent  smasliing  into  a  gulch  forty  feet  deep."  Some  thirty 
people,  several  of  whom  were  (irand  Army  veterans,  were  killed, 
and  sixty  or  more  injured. 

as  our  railroads  seem  to  believe.  Some  editors  suggest  that  the 
sight  of  a  few  directors  in  striped  raiment  would  stimulate  the 
ingenuity  of  the  rest  to  the  point  of  devising  new  means  of  .safety. 
'J'tie  Baltimore  Sun  notes  that  "more  Americans  have  been 
killed  in  railroad  accidents  in  a  single  year  than  fell  in  the  war 
with  Spain,"  a  comparison  that  seems  to  re'iect  equally  on  Spain 
and  the  railroads,  and  the  Wa.shington  Si  .r  remarks  that  "evi- 
dence accumulates  with  appalling  rapicli;>'  that  the  American 
railway  system  is  operated  on  a  dangerously  narrow  margin  of 
safety."  Such  accidents  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  thinks 
AviU  arouse  the  people  "to  the  point  of  demanding,  and  in  no  un- 
certain tones,  the  strictest  investigation  into  these  recurrent 
liorrors  to  the  end  that  effective  measures  shall  be  taken  for  the 
]>etter  safeguarding  of  the  li^•('.i  of  those  who  entrust  themselves 
to  the  railroads,"  and  this  demand  "will  definitely  include  such 
action  as  shall  hold  accountable  the  companies  or  the  officials 
who  shall  be  found,  through  negligence  or  indifference,  to  haA'e 
contributed  to  this  terrible  h)ss  of  life." 

On  Friday,  August  2.5,  a  double-headed  train  of  fourteen 
coaches,  bound  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  bearing 
many  Grand  Army  vetei'ans  returning  home  from  the  encamp- 
ment at  Rochester,  jumped  the  track  on  a  trestle  near  Man- 


chester, N.  Y.  Two  day-coaches  which  had  been  sandwiched  in 
between  heavier  ones,  according  to  a  New  York  Times  dispatch, 
"were  whipt  out  from  the  middle  of  the  train  and  sent  smash- 
ing into  a  gulch  forty  feet  deep."  Some  thirty  people,  several  of 
whom  were  veterans,  lost  their  lives,  and  twice  that  number 
were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  accident,  as  stated  by  the  railroad 
company,  was  a  defective  rail  which  gave  way  under  the  weight 
of  the  train,  and  "the  defect  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  de- 
tected by  inspection."  The  New  York  State  Public  Ser\ice 
Commission  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  decided 
on  an  inquiry  at  Albany,  however,  and  their  decision  is  expected 
to  bring  about  a  more  systematic  and  rigorous  inspection  of  rail- 
road property,  including  ran...  Of  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails 
a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  says  that  "some  years  ago 
the  railroads  changed  from  the  Bessemer  method  to  the  open- 
hearth  method,  with  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  rails";  and  "ex- 
perts will  make  examinations  of  the  two  methods  to  find  out 
whether  the  change  has  been  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the 
steel." 

Answering  the  general  railroad  argument  that  accidents  are 
due  to  a  mania  for  time-saving,  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
contends  that  "it  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  demand  of  the  public 
for  speed  must  be  gratified  at  any  cost,  or  that  the  loss  of  life  is 
the  price  this  generation  must  pay  for  progress."  And  The 
Puhlic  Ledger  continues: 

"Complete  immunity  is  not  humanly  possible  perhaps,  but 
with  the  accident  record  of  the  American  railroads  what  it  is,  the 
blood  of  thousands  of  innocent  Adctims  cries  aloud  for  prompt  and 
effective  action.  There  ought  to  be  some  provision  of  law  for 
the  impartial  investigation  of  every  train  accident  attended  with 
loss  of  life,  to  the  end  that  the  cause  may  be  ascertained,  the 
remedy  applied  where  remedy  is  possible,  and  punishment  in- 
flicted where  neglect  or  carelessness  is  discovered.  Nothing 
would  so  stimulate  the  activities  of  the  railroads  in  this  direction 
as  the  certainty  that  some  form  of  retribution,  applicable  to  the 
penson  of  the  offender,  would  unfailingly  be  applied  by  adequate 
authority  acting  for  the  general  public. 

"Damage  claims  and  the  replacement  of  destroyed  equipment 
are  serious  items,  which  ■  do  serve  to  make  railroad  officials 
careful,  but  if  officials,  as  well  as  employees,  were  also  held  to  a 
personal  accountability,  we  should  have  fewer  .serious  accidents. 
It  might  be  impossible  to  foresee  a  hidden  defect  in  a  steel  rail, 
a  flaw  in  a  wheel  flange,  but  the  neglect  of  adequate  guard-rails 
on  a  bridge  or  trestle  or  the  absence  of  competent  inspection 
should  be  made  criminal  when  thej'^  result  in  the  needless  sacrifice 
of  human  life." 

Chairman  Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
goes  further,  according  to  a  quotation,  by  saying  that  "one  big 
responsible  railroad  official  locked  up  would  do  more  to  protect 
and  safeguard  the  traveling  pubUc  than  any  number  of  fines  and 
suits";  but  the  Springfield  Republican  rises  to  defend  the  railroad 
in  question  by  declaring  that  if  this  statement  is  "hardly  just 
in  relation  to  the  other  recent  horrors,  it  is  particularly  unjust  in 
the  present  case,  for  the  agents  of  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission  find  the  cause  to  have  been  a  defective  rail  which 
broke  under  the  weight  of  this  particular  train — and  that  par- 
ticular train  was  not  particularly  heavy  for  a  rail  length,  and  it 
was  running  at  the  moderate  speed  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour." 
Sharing  this  belief  is  the  New  York  Times,  which  asserts  that  the 
accident  "must  apparently  be  classed  among  those  that  can  be 
called  strictly  and  properly  unavoidable."  Steel  cars  whit^h  do 
not  "close  up  like  a  jack-knife,"  as  did  one  of  the  cars  at  Man- 
chester, are  suggested  by  other  papers  of  the  coimtry  as  sul>- 
stitutes  for  the  "old  type  of  wooden  tinder  boxes." 

The  press  bases  its  clamor  for  more  care  on  a  series  of  recent 
accidents,  rather  than  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  incident.  A  wreck  on 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  at  Benvenue, 
Conn..  August  27,  killed  one  person  and  injured  fifty  others; 
four  were  killed  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  August  13;  and  two  others 
at   Salem,   W.    Va.,    August   2.     Three   hundred   and    nineteen 
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pt'i-soiis  liiivc  been  killed  in  tliis  country  and  in  Canada  in  the 
last  three  years,  acc^ordiiifj  to  the  New  York  7'////r.s,  which  pr(>- 
s(>nts  the  followin<?  list  of  accidents  and  fatalities  during  lh(; 
present  year: 

.Jan.  2 — Passengei-  train  wrecked  on  Moller's  Creek  Railway, 
near  Van  Lear,  Ky. ;  six  killed. 

.Jan.  4 — North  Coast  Limited  on  Northern  Pacific  collided 
with  ]3urlington  Express  at  Cheney,  Wash.;  five  killed. 

Fvh.  f) — Express  train  on  Grand  Trunk  wnvked  near  Paris, 
Ontario;  four  killed. 

Feb.  8 — Memphis  Special  on  Memphis  Railroad  wrecked  near 
McDonald  Station,  (Tiattanooga;  ten  killed. 

Feb.  8 — Boiler  of  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  locomotive  ex- 
ploded at  Smith ville,  Texas;  ten  killed. 

F(>b.  18 — Philadelphia  &  Reading  train  wnvked  near  Tama- 
qua,  Penn.,  one  killed. 

Mar.  19 — Buffalo  trolley  hit  by  Delaware,  Lac^kawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  train;  two  killed. 

Mar.  2B — Dixie  Flier  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Ijine  wrecked  on 
trestle  over  AUapaha  River,  near  Tifton,  Ga. ;  ten  killed. 

.June  8 — Train  on  Minn«>apolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  St(>.  Marie 
Lin(>  wrecked  near  Vergas,  Minn.;  one  killed. 

.June  7 — Four  freight  trains  on  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Railroad  collide  near  Fairfield,  Conn.;  five  kill(>d. 

.June  1() — International  Limited  on  Grand  Trunk  derailed  near 
Bowmanville,  Ontario;  one  killed. 

.luiH^  '28 — Philadelphia  &  Reading  train  wnu'ked  in  l>hilad(>l- 
phia  tunnel;  one  killed. 

.lulv  '.i — Pennsylvania  Flier  hits  local  at  Jjancastcr,  N.  .).;  two 
killed. 

.inly  11 — Federal  Express  on  New  York,  Nc>w  Haven  i^  Hart- 
ford liailroad  plunges  over  embankment  at  Bridgeport.  Conn.; 
fourteen  killed;  forty-seven  injured. 

.July  28 — Excursion  train  on  Bangor  ct  Aroostook  Railroad 
wrecked  near  Bangor,  Me.;  fifteen  killed. 

.\ug.  2  — N«>w  York  &  St.  Louis  fast  train  wreckcvl  on  Baltimore 
.^  Ohio  at  Salem,  W.  Va.;  two  killed. 

.\ug.  VA — The  Pennsylvania  Special — the  Kighteen-Hour 
Flier  -wrecked  at  Fort  Wavne,  Ind.;  four  killed. 


IMPENDING  POSTAL  CHANGES 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL  HITCHCOCK  has  announced 
a  ])lan  for  a  parcel-post,  he  has  arranged  for  sending  some 
of  the  magazines  by  fast  freight,  he  has  established  a  suc- 
cessful system  of  postal  savings-banks  and  has  wiped  out  the  long- 
standing deficit  in  his  department.  But  the  praise  due  him  for 
these  noteworthy  achievements  is,  in  the  view  of  the  magazine 
publishers,  to  be  offset  by  his  persistence  in  planning  further  im- 
provement of  the  service  at  their  expense.  Before  the  Postal 
Commission,  at  the  recent  hearing  in  New  York,  the  Postmaster- 
General  repeated  his  arguments  for  raising  the  rate  on  the  adver- 
tising sections  of  periodicals,  and  declared  that  even  should  the 
(Commission  see  fit  to  recommend  the  continuance  of  the  present 
"merely  nominal  postal  rate,"  he  would  not  accept  their  find- 
ings, and  his  department  would  nevertheless  renew  its  recom- 
mendation for  the  proposed  increase.  In  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
opinion  the  conduct  of  the  postal  system  requires  the  adherence 
to  certain  "fundamental  principles,"  which  he  names: 

"The  operation  of  the  service  on  a  self-supporting  basis  main- 
tained by  the  imposition  of  such  charges  as  will  yield  an  income 
equal  to  expenditures. 

"Such  adjustment  of  postage  charges  as  will  provide  for  each 
class  of  mail  matter  a  rate  equal  to  the  cost  of  handling  and 
carriage. 

"The  levying  of  postage  rates  on  the  basis  of  the  average  cost 
of  handling  and  carriage  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"Thi"  administration  of  the  service  under  laws  so  definite  in 
character  as  to  be  easy  of  interpretation-  and  susc^'ptible  of 
uniform  enforcement." 

The  proposition  on  which  the  Post  master-!  leneral's  proposed 
increase  in  second-cla.xs  rates  is  based,  that  each  class  of  matter 
should  pay  its  own  way.  does  "undoubtedly  make  a  noise  like 
business,"  comments  the  New  York  Tiinis.  But,  it  adds,  "his 
logic  woidd  carry  him  too  far  ": 

"The  fact   is  that  a  strict  application  in  mail-carrying  of  the 
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pay-its-own-way  principle  is  impraetieable  and  undesirable. 
This  is  recognized  by  the  division  of  all  mail  matter  into  only 
four  classes,  tho  the  number  of  divisions  that  might  reasonably 
be  made  is  almost  infinite.     That  second-class  privileges 
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THE    MAGAZINE    POSTAL    COMMISSION. 

ISIr.  Justice  Hughes  appears  on  the  reader's  left,  accompanied 
by  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  of  Chicago,  and  President  Lowell,  of 
Harvard.  The  Postmaster-General  will  accept  their  decision 
if  they  decide  in  his  favor.     Otherwise  not,  he  says. 

abused  is  indubitable;  that  they  could  with  propriety  and  ad- 
vantage be  somewhat  restricted  is  highly  probable;  but  lines  will 
be  extremely  hard  to  draw,  and  most  difficult  of  all  would  it  be 
to  draw  one  between  news  or ,  literature,  as  such,  and  adverti- 
sing, as  such.     That  simply  can't  be  done." 

So  far  nothing  new  or  startling  has  been  brought  out  by  either 


side  as  to  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  proposed  readjustment  of 
rates.  Mr.  Hitchcock,  on  this  point,  simply  stands  pat.  His 
opponents  declare  the  cost  of  handling  second-olass  mail  has  been 
overestimated,  that  its  revenue-bringing  properties  are  not 
recognized,  that  its  educational  value  is  overlooked,  and  ask  why, 
wath  no  deficit,  there  should  be  such  eagerness  to  milk  the  pub- 
lishers for  additional  revenue.  An  especially  eloquent  plea  was 
made  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Graham,  representing  the  Methodist  Book 
Concern,  who  asserted  that  the  increase  of  rates  would  cause  the 
suspension  of  several  of  their  publications,  and  seriously  cut  down 
the  sum  set  aside  for  the  support  of  aged  ministers  of  the  Church. 
The  Postmaster-General's  declaration  in  favor  of  a  parcel- 
post  was  made  at  the  final  session  of  the  hearings,  and  was 
couched  in  the  following  words: 

"1  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  parcel-post,  but  it  must  be 
established  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  department  to  take 
care  ot  it  without  interference  with  the  other  classes  of  maU.  I 
should  like  an  enactment  permitting  the  department  first  to  install 
the  parcel-post  in  the  rural  free-delivery  routes.  Then  it  may 
be  extended  as  the  opportunity  offered  to  the  deliveries  of  the 
smaller  and  larger  cities;  then,  when  conditions  have  been  care- 
fully adjusted,  it  might  be  established  on  the  railway  mail  serv- 
ice and  the  entire  postal  system. 

"If  it  were  inaugurated  universally  at  once  great  confusion 
would  arise,  and  the  rapid  delivery  of  ordinary  mail  matter  would 
be  checked.  I  am  sure  this  parcel-post  v/ould  produce  a  great 
revenue  and  would  in  particular  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  persons 
living  along  the  free-delivery  routes." 

And  Senator  Thomas  C.  Piatt  "has  hardly  been  dead  two 
years,"  exclaims  the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  "a  Republican  Postmaster- 
General  approves  of  a  parcel-post.  Now  let  the  millennium 
begin!"  Words  of  encouragement,  gratification,  and  congratu- 
lation fall  from  many  of  the  dailies,  notably  the  Indianapolis 
News,  the  New  York  Press  and  Evening  Post,  and  the  Boston 
Transcript.  Yet  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  remembers  that  "  such  a 
recommendation  has  been  made  by  each  Postmaster-General 
since  1905,  and  we  are  no  nearer  the  parcel-post  to-day  than 
then."  This  recommendation  will  be  no  more  effective  with 
Congress  than  the  others,  "unless  the  public  lets  Congress 
understand  that  it  is  as  determined  to  have  a  parcel-post  service 
as  the  express  companies  are  that  it  shall  not." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


MoNA  Lisa  seems  to  be  the  latest  thing  in  moving  pictures. — Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

The  official  advices  indicate  that  Taft's  tour  will  be  one  of  excu.ses  for 
his  tariff  policies.  That  accounts  for  the  great  length  of  the  tour. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

Sir  William  Ramsay  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  most  likely  end  for 
mankind  is  death  by  starvation.     That  seems  to  imply  that  the  trust  idea 
n-ill  be  carried  to  a    high   degree   of 
perfection. — New  York  World. 

An  actual  census  reduces  the  pop- 
ulation of  China  100,000,000  below 
former  estimates.  Seattle  and  Chi- 
cago will  know  how  to  sympathize 
with  her. — Boston  Herald. 

Mr.  Fisher,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  has  been  caught  in  a  severe 
Alaskan  storm,  but  not,  fortunately, 
the  kind  that  swamped  Secretary 
Ballinger. — Indianapolis  News. 

Possibly  some  of  the  opposition 
in  high  quarters  to  the  "recall"  of 
judges  is  due  to  apprehension  that  it 
may  be  extended  to  an  important 
executive  position  in  1912. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Health 
estimates  the  population  of  Greater 
New  York  at  five  million  four  hun- 
dred, "The  four  hundred,"  of  whom 
we  have  heard  before,  probably  in- 
sisted on  being  enumerated  separately. 
— The  Youth's  Companion. 


Old  Doc.  Wiley  seems  to  match  liis  name. — Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil. 

Winona,  Minn.,  by  the  way,  does  not  appear  on  the  itinerary  of  the 
President's  forthcoming  trip, — Newark  News. 

Borden  says  that  Canadian  ideals  are  higher  than  American.     Ideals, 
we  imderstand.  are  on  the  free  Ust,  anyhow. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

A  PART  of  the  mail  is  now  being  transported  by  freight.     This  will  en- 
able the  magazines  to  overtake  their  date  lines. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Suffragists  are  advertising  a  prize 
for  a  hymn.  They  can  spell  it  that 
way  if  they  wish,  but  they  had  better 
publish  her  photograph  if  they  are 
really  anxious  to  land  one. — New  York 
Herald. 

Edison  in  an  automobile  drawn  by 
oxen  along  an  Alpine  highway  is  a 
picture  that  Swiss  enterprise  should 
never  have  permitted  to  pass  without 
a  moving-picture  camera. — New  York 
World. 

An  author  suffering  from  severe 
abdominal  pains  was  taken  to  a  Chi- 
cago hospital,  where  his  ailment  was 
diagnosed  as  simply  hunger.  Writers' 
cramp  is  nothing  new.  —  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times. 

A  WOMAN,  after  withdrawing  her 
suit  for  divorce,  purchased  an  aero- 
plane for  her  husband.     It  strikes  us 
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THE    COG    OF    WAR. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


that  the  woman  of  to-day  is  acquir- 
ing too  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  Bret  Harte's  heathen  Chinee. — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


iTutii  :i  rj  I  luraiiiic  ])iitiire  l»y  thi-    lii-lnch 


THE   MKN   WHO   HELD    IP   LONDON. 
A  mass-meeting  of  the  dock  strikers  on  Tower  Hill. 


CAUSES  OF  ENGLISH  STRIKES 

WHY  IS  THE  LABORING  class  in  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Manchester  so  addicted  to  striking?  Looking  at 
the  general  labor  world  in  England  we  are  imprest  by 
the  better  working  conditions  created  under  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, assisted  by  a  strong  Labor  Party,  with  a  tincture  of 
Socialism.  The  trade-unions  are  practically  lifted  above  the 
law.  They  can  boycott  and  picket  at  discretion.  There  are 
old-age  pensions  for  worn-out  toilers.  A  Compensation  Act,  by 
which  employees  can  claim  compensation  for  injuries,  and  an 
Eight-Hour  Act  for  miners,  indicate  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Liberals  to  ease  the  anxieties  of  the  laboring  classes.  Besides 
this,  the  workers  have  been  try- 
ing to  help  themselves.  Tem- 
perance is  becoming  the  rule 
of  their  life,  and  £46,000,000 
have  been  saved  the  last  twelve 
months  in  the  national  drink 
bill  compared  with  that  of  1900. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  writes  "A 
Labor  Man"  in  The  Daily  Mail 
(London),  the  workingman  is 
discontented.  He  gives  as  a 
reason  that  within  the  last  few 
years  in  England  wages  have 
diminished,  unemployment  has 
been  aggravated,  toil  intensi- 
fied, and  dangers  multiplied. 
Many  will  bo  surprized  to  read 
the  following  witli  rc^gard  to 
the  lowering  of  wages: 
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BillinKsgale  fish  porters  enthusiastic  over  their  victory. 


"According  to  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  since  1900  our 
workers  have  had  their  wages 

increased  in  only  three  years,  suffering  reductions  in  the  other 
seven  years.  On  top  of  this  we  have  had  more  taxes  imposed 
upon  petty  luxuries,  and  the  cost  of  food  has  gone  up,  leaving 
our  working  classes  in  a  decidedly  worse  position  on  an  £  s.  d. 
basis,  at  any  rate." 

Unemployment,  with  all  its  horrors,  has  also  increased,  forcing 
the  people  to  emigrate,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  country. 
On  this  point  we  are  given  the  following  figures : 

"In  the  five  years,  1900-4,  the  average  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed trade-unionists  was  4.1.  In  the  next  five  years  it  stood 
at  5.2.  In  1900  we  had  25  per  1.000  out  of  work.  In  1910  we 
had  47  per  1,0(K)  unemployed. 

"  We  had  this  growth  of  unemployment  in  spite  of  increased 
emigration.  Last  year  three  times  as  many  of  our  people 
emigrated  as  in  1900." 


The  increase  of  pauperism  and  lunacy  in  England  is  also  a 
cause  of  discontent  and  unhappiness,  and  this  with  an  amazing 
decrease  in  the  national  drink  bill.     This  is  proved  as  follows : 

"We  are  constantly  told  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  pauper- 
ism— also  of  crime,  lunacy,  and  many  other  evils — is  drink. 
But  what  are  the  facts?  Between  New  Year's  day  1900  and 
New  Year's  day  1910,  with  a  big  reduction  in  consumption  of 
drink,  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  in  England  and  Wales 
increased  from  199,000  to  270,000,  in  spite  of  old-age  pen.sions; 
the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  rose  from  .503,fX)0  to  539.(XX); 
casuals  relieved  on  the  one  day  from  9,000  to  17,0(J0;  and  lunatics 
from  72,000  to  93,000.  After  making  all  due  allowances,  these 
facts  do  not  square  very  well  with  certain  loudly  advertised 
theories.     Willi  less  beer  we  have  got  more  paupers;  with  less 

whiskj'  more  lunacy.    But  that 
by  the  way." 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Eng- 
land recently  issued  the  state- 
ment that  the  rapid  work  done 
by  American  workingmen  was 
to  be  met  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  were  worn  out  between 
fortj-  and  fifty.  This  "speed- 
ing-up" sj-stem  has  been  re- 
cently adopted  in  England  and 
one  of  its  results  is  the  multi- 
plication of  casualties  in  mines 
and  factories;  another  is  the 
diminution  of  earnings,  says 
this  writer.      To  quote  further: 

"Owing  to  the  adoption  of  a 
speeding-up  policy  in  many  of 
oiu:  industries  men  do  their 
work  in  less  time,  with  fewer 
intervals  of  rest  allowed  them 
in  the  workshops,  and  for  less 
money  than  formerly.  In  many  cases  where  laborers  used  to  be 
employed  regularly  at  weekly  wages  and  enjoyed  frequent  rest 
times  without  loss  of  pay  they  are  now  rushed  over  their  work  and 
have  their  pay  stopped  the  moment  the  work  is  done.  We  have 
evidence  of  this  rush  in  our  accident  figures.  In  ten  years  the 
number  of  reported  injuries  to  workpeople  in  our  factories  and 
workshops  has  gone  up  from  79.000  to  117.000.  The  number  of 
actually  killed  has  increased  more  than  50  per  cent.  In  our 
mines  there  has  been  a  big  growth  of  accidents  clearly  attribu- 
table to  mischievous  labor  legislation.  In  1900  we  killed  1.012 
miners.  In  1910,  with  the  Eight-Hours  Act  in  operation,  we 
killed  1,812.  Making  allowance  for  increase  in  numbers  em- 
ployed, the  accidents  invohing  claims  upon  the  relief  societies 
liave  gone  up  in  ten  years  from  184  to  249  per  l.OtK)  members." 

He  sums  up  his  conclusions  in  the  following  somewhat  de- 
spairing words: 
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HE  S    GOINC.    TO    TAKE    HIS    TURN. 

Canadian  Farmer — "I  have  got  along  with  the  door  closed 
against  me  for  years  because  I  have  had  to.  but  now  that  I  have 
tt  key,  I  am  sure  going  to  use  it."  — Winnipeg  Tribunr. 


7. -i  h  ifT^'i   ]^  ppl 


GETTING    READY. 

Conservative  Canvasser — "I  suppose  we  can  count  on 
your  husband,  as  usual.  Mrs.  Hardwork  ?  " 

Mks.  Hardwork — "Well.  I  don't  know.  John  isn't  talking 
much  politics  lately,  but  I  notice  that  he  is  figuring  on  sowing  a  lot 
of  land  to  barley — and  that's  somt^thing  he  hasn't  done  for  years." 

— Montreal  Herald. 


CANADIAN  CARTOONS  FAVORINC  RKCIPROCITY. 


"Whereas  in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  had 
progress,  we  have  had  in  the  twentieth  century,  so  far,  retrogres- 
sion of  a  pronounced  character.  After  two  generations  of  wiser 
laws,  rising  wages,  increasing  power  of  trade-unionism,  reduced 
accidents  in  mine  and  shop,  a  growth  of  industrial  humanization, 
we  have  now  entered  a  new  dispensation  in  which  our  laws  are 
foolish;  in  which  our  trade-unionism  is  being  weakened  by  bad 
leadership,  by  indiscipline,  and  by  the  incubus  of  politics;  in 
which  more  of  our  workers  are  l)eing  lamed,  maimed,  and  killed; 
in  which,  in  a  word,  industrialism  is  being  brutalized." 


CANADA'S   RECIPROCITY  CONFLICT 

WHAT  has  rarely  happened  in  our  history  is  happening 
now.  A  hot  political  campaign  is  going  on  in  Canada  in 
which  the  United  States  is  the  main  theme  of  discus- 
sion. Our  character,  our  motives,  and  all  we  have  and  are  have 
been  picked  to  pieces  without  mercy.  One  party,  the  Cgnserva- 
tive,  under  Mr.  Borden,  see  Uncle  Sam  as  a  sort  of  ogre,  planning 
to  proceed  from  reciprocity  to  annexation  and  to  swallow  Canada 
at  one  bite.  The  other  party,  under  Premier  Laurier,  paint 
Canada's  prospects  under  reciprocity  in  su(di  rosy  colors  as  to 
make  us  seem  to  be  giving  everything  for  nothing,  and  make 
Uncle  Samuel  out  an  "easy  mark."  Which  picture  is  the  more 
unflattering  is  a  question.  The  conflict  is  so  hot  as  to  melt  party 
lines  in  places.  Some  districts  are  so  strongly  in  favor  of  reci- 
procity, the  Canadian  papers  say,  that  the  Conservative  repre- 
sentatives from  those  parts  have  come  out  for  the  new  policy, 
while  others  are  so  bitterly  hostile  that  even  the  Liberals  there 
have  declared  against  it.  In  opposing  the  treaty  Mr.  Borden 
catches  up  the  words  of  President  Taft  as  a  scorpion  lash  against 
the  followers  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  In  his  speeches  throughout 
the  country,  the  Conservative  leader  has  kept  harping  on  Mr. 
Taft's  words,  "Canada  is  at  the  parting  of  the  ways."  He 
speaks  as  if  reciprocity  thus  led  the  way  to  annexation.  In 
reply  the  Toronto  Globe  exclaims  that  Mr.  Borden  well  knows 
"that  the  reference  was  to  tariff  matters  and  tariff  policy  only." 
This  paper  proceeds: 

"If  Mr.  Borden  de.sires  to  quote  Mr.  Taft,  and  is  doubtful  as 
to  the  President's  opinion  touching  the  future  of  Canada,  wh^' 
does  he  not  quote  his  frank  declaration  that  '  this  talk  of  annexa- 
tion is  bosh;  every  one  knowing  anything  about  it  realizes  it  is 
bosh,'  and  'it  should  be  treated  as  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  plat- 
form, not  to  be  taken  into  the  consideration  of  serious  men  en- 
gaged in  sol'vdng  a  serious  problem. ' " 

"Reciprocity  means  prosperitj^  to  every  section  of  Canada," 


observes  the  Manitoba  Free  Press.  It  "would  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  the  equilibrium  of  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries," echoes  the  I^ondon  (Ont.)  Advertiser,  which  ironically 
adds: 

"But  no!  tlie  Canadian  farmer  must  not  l)e  allowed  to  ship 
more  sheep,  pigs,  hor.ses,  cattle,  grain,  hay,  cheese,  and  butter 
across  the  line  lest  he  should  sell  his  allegiance  at  the  same  time! 
These  weird  economics  will  be  as  little  appreciated  by  the  average 
Canadian  farmer  as  the  insult  to  his  loyalty." 

"Let  the  farmer  have  his  turn,"  is  the  cry  of  the  Montreal 
Herald.  "The  whole  election  was  brought  on  to  decide  whether 
Mr.  Borden  would  be  permitted  by  the  people  of  Canada  to  re- 
fuse the  farmers  what  they  told  him  they  wanted."  And  the 
Toronto  Tribune,  declaring  that  Canadian  barley  is  needed  in 
the  United  States,  concludes: 

"Will  Ontario  farmers  be  less  contented  or  less  loj'al  to  Canada 
if  they  have  a  greater  opportunity  given  them  to  sell  what  they 
raise  in  Canada?  There  is  nothing  more  exasperating,  more 
liable  to  breed  discord  and  involve  loss  than  the  raising  of  a  vast 
(luantity  of  produce  and  find  the  market  both  low  and  limited. 
Recipr<j(Mty  will  give  our  farmers  a  great  barley  market." 

The  excellencies  of  the  United  States  as  a  consumer  of  Cana- 
dian products  are  dwelt  upon  at  length  b\'  the  London  Advertiser, 
in  a  second  article.  The  rush  of  the  American  population  to 
the  cities,  and  the  high  price  of  food  make  the  people  of  the 
United  States  anxious,  we  are  told,  for  cheaper  farm  products, 
such  as  reciprocity  with  Canada  would  give  them.  From  this 
the  thrifty  farmers  of  Ontario  would  profit  by  the  free  admission 
of  their  exports,  for  neither  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  nor  Maryland  "can  compare 
with  Ontario  in  agriculture,"  and  besides  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  nearer  to  "the  great  consuming  centers"  of  the  eastern 
United  States  than  the  broad  western  farmlands  of  the  Repub- 
lic. "  Canada  to-day  is  the  best  customer  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States,  if  reciprocity — a  commercial  question  pure 
and  simple — is  in  force,  will  be  Canada's  best  customer." 

The  Montreal  Daily  Witness  writes  at  some  length  to  disprove 
the  rumor  that  "United  States  money  is  being  used  to  promote 
reciprocity  in  Canada,'*  and  observes: 

"Every  one  knows  how  freely  both  United  States  and  British 
protectionist  money  flows  to  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of 
protection  and  against  any  lowering  of  tariffs.  Every  one  knows 
that  Canada  is  now  the  storm-center  of  this  question  for  the 
world,  and  especially  for  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  counter  this  great  fact  that  this  story  of  United  States 
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LOOKING    OUR    WAY. 


— Toronto  Ni'ws. 
CANADIAN    CARTOONS    OPPOSINO    KECIPKOCITY. 


THE    SHEEP    KILLER. 


-Toronto  Xews. 


subsidies  to  reciprocity  has  been  started.  Otie  has  only  to  ask 
where  such  money  would  come  from.  If  any  moneyed  interest 
in  the  United  States  was  going  to  profit  by  the  reduction  of 
United  States  duties  to  Canadian  farmers,  such  an  interest  might 
be  suspected.  It  is  known,  however,  that  all  the  moneyed  in- 
terests are  set  against  reciprocity  and  are  willing  to  spend  freely 
to  kill  it.  When  the  benefit  to  be  won  is  only  for  the  poor  consu- 
mer, there  is  nobody  to  spend  money  on  elections,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  for  him.     There  never  was  a  more  transparent  hoax." 

Two  lines  of  argument  are  taken  by  the  opposers  of  reci- 
procity: one  is  economic;  the  other  sentimental.  The  most 
vigorous  of  all  the  opposition  organs  is  the  Toronto  Newn,  which 
remarks  that  "the  sudden  raising  of  a  forgotten  and  outgrown 
issue  has  cost  the  Government  many  of  its  foremost  supporters 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,"  and  thus  enumerates  the  fiscal 
disadvantages  of  reciprocity: 

"The  Americans  see  in  reciprocity  a  means  of  securing  control 
of  Canada's  vast  natural  resources  and  of  dominating  the  Do- 
minion at  first  commercially  and  afterward  politically.  For  these 
^■ery  reasons  wide-awake  Canadians  look  askance  at  the  project." 

The  new  measure,  if  once  carried,  would  end  in  the  fiscal  ex- 
clusion of  Canada  from  the  Empire,  says  The  News: 

"Ratification  of  the  agreement  would  mean  that  before  long- 
general  free  trade  would  exist  between  the  two  countries,  that 
there  would  be  but  one  tariff  for  both  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  that  tariff  would  be  made  at  Washing- 
ton. What  then  would  become  of  Canadian  autonomy  and 
independence?" 

In  the  same  vein  the  Toronto  World  remarks  that  reciprocity 
offers  the  farmer 

"what  may  be  called  a  gambling  chance  of  getting  a  slightly 
improved  price  for  15  per  cent,  of  his  products,  while  as  to  the 
other  85  per  cent,  it  will  let  down  the  bars.  It  abolishes  the 
protection  and  it  allows  the  home  markets  of  Canada  to  be 
tlooded  by  the  surplus  products  of  our  strongest   competitor." 

Another  writer  quotes  with  approval  one  of  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Borden,  in  which  the  Conservative  leader  observes:  "The 
plain  fact  is  that  if  we  attempt  the  experiment  of  linking  arms 
with  our  gigantic  neighbor,"  Canada  will  not  be  able  to  get  free 
again.  For  "the  people  of  the  United  States  believe  that  in  en- 
tering upon  this  treaty  they  are  accomplishing  the  first  step 
toward  annexation." 

President  Taft  plays  a  political  game  in  his  reciprocity  pro- 
posal, says  the  Ottawa  Citizen.  He  steals  the  thunder  of  the 
Democrats,  whose  movement  for  tariff  reform  will  be  anticipated 
by  reciprocity,  and  he  thus  aims  at  strengthening  the  Republican 
party.     To  quote  this  paper: 

"The  obviously  prudent  course  for  Canada  is  not  to  allow  itself 
to  be  made  a  eatspaw  by  President  Taft,  but  to  stand  aloof  until 
the  Cieorge  Washingtons  of  the  Democratic  party  have  gotten 
tlu-ough  revising  the  tariff  cherry-tree  with  their  little  hatchets." 


THE   AMERICAN   MIND   DISSECTED 

XERXES  REMARKED  sadly  that  nothing  is  so  bitter 
to  bear  as  vast  aspirations  that  result  only  in  failure. 
That  is  where  the  American  has  the  advantage  of 
Xerxes,  it  appears.  A  writer  in  The  Weekly  Scotsman  (Edin- 
burgh) declares  that  the  very  fact  that  the  American  loves  great 
things,  delights  in  the  statistical  details  that  insure  their  attain- 
ment, and  has  a  passion  for  power,  has  given  him  that  boundless 
success  in  politics,  commerce,  and  mechanics  which  at  present 
sways  the  world. 

The  American  loves  skyscrapers  as  the  Egyptian  loved  pyra- 
mids. He  loves  big  things,  he  loves  statistics,  he  has  a  hunger 
for  the  immense,  and  at  the  same  time  the  American  is  "a  new 
kind  of  man,"  says  this  bright  writer.  The  opinion  of  a  Scot 
on  such  a  subject  is  valuable.  The  Scot  has  been  among  the 
most  pushing,  the  most  tireless,  the  strongest  and  most  suc- 
cessful of  his  congeners.  Scotland  has  g^ven  lord  chancellors 
and  archbishops  to  England,  premiers  and  professors  to  Canada. 
The  opinion,  therefore,  of  a  leading  Scottish  journal  on  the 
American  character  is  not  to  be  passed  b3-,  for  the  Scot  is  a  good 
judge  of  men,  and  an  impartial  critic  of  human  capaeity  and 
qualifications.  He  says  he  has  heard  the  American  character- 
ized as  "an  overrated  man."  He  sets  out  to  show  the  error  of 
this  opinion.  The  American  is  great  and  does  great  things  be- 
cause he  loves  great  things,  vast  schemes,  and  his  passion  for 
the  interminable  details  that  insure  success  is  proved  by  his 
"passion  for  statistics,"  of  which  we  read: 

"The  American  has  a  passion  for  statistics,  and  there  is 
nothing  more  striking  than  the  display  of  figures  given  in  the 
reports  of  business  firms,  of  clubs,  of  colleges,  and  of  everj-  kind 
of  institution  where  an  annual  statement  is  customary.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  It  tells  the  public  how  many 
members  have  enrolled,  the  ratio  of  increase,  the  amount  of  ex- 
penditure, the  income,  and  all  the  usual  details  of  a  balance- 
sheet  ;  but  it  goes  on  to  inform  us  that  183,225  meals  have  been 
served  in  the  dining-rooms,  and  that  there  have  been  6,553  hair- 
cuts and  shaves  in  the  barber's  shop  on  the  premises.  Than  this 
I  can  find  no  better  illustration  of  the  American  love  of  figures, 
and  it  comes  upon  the  English  mind  with  a  strangeness,  almost 
a  weirdness.  that  suggests  we  are  built  in  an  altogether  different 
mental  mold.  So  we  are.  And.  to  tell  the  truth,  this  is  partly 
why  we  call  the  American  an  overrated  man,  whereas  in  point  of 
fact,  he  just  different,  that  is  all.  He  is  a  modern  Egyptian, 
who  loves  big  tilings  like  pyramids  and  Skyscrapers;  and  he  has 
the  same  liking  for  the  occult,  because  it  means  power  on  the 
plane  of  the  real. 

"  It  comes  in  part  from  the  sense  of  space,  the  space  of  a  great 
country,  aiui  from  tiie  vast  opportunities  thereby  afforded. 
This  is  the  land  of  distances  where  the  small  perspectives  of  some 
other  countries  are  impossible,  and  even  the  foreigner  with  nar- 
row sympathies  finds  himself  taking  the  mental  measures  of  his 
new  acquaintances." 
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GERMANY   LECTURED   BY  A  GERMAN 

GERMANY'S  armed  expedition  to  Agadir  is  not  ap- 
proved by  all  thoughtful  Germans,  it  appears.  Some 
of  them  dislike  to  have  their  country  eternally  posing 
as  a  booted  and  spurred  Prussian,  bullying  its  way  about  and 
ahvaj-s  threatening  a  row  if  its  slightest  wish  is  not  instantly  met. 
One  of  these  frank  critics  is  Max 
Harden,  the  Socialist  editor  of  the 
Berlin  Zukunfl,  who  is  never  afraid 
to  say  right  out  just  what  he 
thinks.  He  tells  his  countrymen 
that  they  would  do  better  to  malce 
friends  with  the  French,  instead  of 
irritating  them  all  the  time  by  a 
series  of  rapier-pricks.  This  in- 
cisive critic  of  national  mistakes 
sails  into  the  storm  and  opens  fire 
upon  his  Government's  action  at 
Agadir,  and  its  plan  to  have  a 
piece  of  the  French  Kongo.  He 
assails  the  policy  of  his  Govern- 
ment as  that  of  "robbers  and  de- 
spoilers,"  and  emphatically  charges 
Mr.  von  Kiderlen-Waechter  with 
beginning  a  policy  "which  the 
whole  world  will  characterize  as 
banditism  and  blackmail."  This 
minister  has  foolishly  deceived 
himself,  continues  the  vitriolic 
critic,  with  regard  to  the  attitude 
of  Spain  and  England.  To  quote 
further : 


,/    \ 


"All  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  one  Power,  your  ally  and 
supporter,  is  against  you,"  proceeds  Harden.  "Your  dispatch 
of  warships  to  Agadir,  your  demand  for  a  section  of  the  Kongo, 
appear  absurd."     To  quote  further: 

"In  Europe  not  a  single  voice  is  raised  in  your  favor;  except,  it 
may  be,  that  of  Austria-Hungary.  The  Russian  Government 
has  published  its  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  German  national- 
ists should  not  forget  that  they 
are  at  present  menacing  the  very 
existence  of  their  country.  They 
fail  to  see  that  they  are  wearing  out 
the  patience  of  Frenchmen  who 
not  only  are  themselves  power- 
ful, but  have  powerful  allies." 

Germany  has  been  morally  in- 
jured so  deeply  by  the  policy  of 
the  Government  that  no  acces- 
sion of  territory  can  heal  the 
wound,  he  adds,  and  we  read: 

"Can  any  one  believe  that  a 
slice  cut  from  the  fever-ridden 
body  of  a  tropical  colony  could 
recompense  us  for  the  moral  dam- 
age we  have  suffered?  To  save 
us  from  such  eternal  disgrace,  to 
wash  us  clean,  what  must  be  done? 
Shall  we  break  off  the  negotiations 
and  challenge  France  to  war? 
That  certainly  would  be  far  bet- 
ter than  accepting  as  indemnifi- 
cation some  wretched  rag  torn 
from  the  fabric  of  French  colonial 
domains. 

"But  no!  The  escutcheon  of 
the  Empire  has  been  soiled." 


"Yes,    yours    is    the    policy  of 
bandits,  but  of   bandits   destitute 

of  courage.  You  have  acted  like  a  vulgar  guest  at  a  dinner-party 
of  aristocrats,  who  brings  down  his  fist  upon  the  table  and  de- 
mands his  lobster  and  his  pint  of  Chateau- Yquem.  What  does 
this  madman  mean?  Meanwhile  many  of  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
bourgeois  of  Germany  say  among  themselves,  '  How  very  stupid — 
to  threaten  with  his  fist  another  whom  he  knows  he  can  not  crush 
and  with  whom  he  has  merely  to  transact  a  matter  of  business!"  " 


morocco's  only  hope. 
MuLEY  Hafid — "  If  my  surgeons  only  keep  on  quarreling, 
may  get  off  with  a  whole  skin  yet.' 


-Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


How  may  the  blot  be  removed 
from  the  national  escutcheon? 
Mr.  Harden  proposes  that  France 
a  friend  to  Germany.  "Is  it  too 
never  too  late  to  negotiate  for  an 
entente  cordiale,  and,  if  such  negotiations  fail,  he  would  force  the 
French  into  a  treaty  of  reconciliation  by  a  threatened  invasion, 
or  even  an  actual  declaration  of  war. —  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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late? 


be    won 

'  he  asks. 


over  to  be 
No,  it  is 
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THE    RACE    FOR    MOROCCO. 

Lloyd-George — "Stop!   Germany  must  not  run.    He  might 
win!"  — Simplicissimus  (Munich) . 


THE    PATIENT    CAMEL. 

The  three  friends  out  for  a  ride. 

— Mucha  (Warsaw). 


THEY'RE    OFF— ALMOST. 


EVOLUTION   OF  THE   MOVING  PICTURE 

THE  orif^in  and  oommereial  progress  of  the  moving  pif- 
ture  is  interestingly  traced  })y  Robert  (Jrau  in  The 
Moving  Picture  News  (New  York,  August  12).  So  far 
as  this  device  can  be  said  to  have  been  originated  by  any 
one  person,  credit  belongs,  Mr.  Grau  thinks,  to  Eadweard 
Muybridge,  of  Oakland,  Cal.  Mr.  Grau  makes  him  a  plain 
"Edward,"  but  he  spelled  his  name  as  we  give  it— a  peculiarity 
that  used  to  elicit  from  the  irreverent  the  advice  that  he  run  his 
name  through  j  a  moving  -  picture 
machine.  Mr.  Muybridge  first 
gained  fame  by  his  fine  series  of  in- 
stantaneous pictures  of  trotting- 
horses  in  motion — the  first  that  re- 
vealed both  to  zoologists  and  to 
artists  the  actual  method  of  the 
animal's  progress.     Says  Mr.  Grau: 

"At  the  instigation  of  Gov.  Le- 
land  Stanford  of  that  State  [Muy- 
bridge] made  countless  pictures  of 
the  Governor's  celebrated  trotter, 
Occident,  the  first  horse  to  trot  a 
mile  in  2  minutes  and  20  seconds 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Occident  was  the  pride  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's heart,  and  he  engaged 
Muybridge  to  photograph  him  in 
every  conceivable  size  and  shape. 

"In  making  a  series  of  snap-shots 
of  the  horse's  actions,  Muybridge 
was  able  to  show  the  horse's  mo- 
tion. In  order  to  satisfy  his  ambi- 
tious employer,  Muybridge  evolved 
a  novel  scheme  of  placing  a  number 
of  cameras,  covering  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  a  mile.  From  these  cam- 
eras he  stretched  silk  threads  across 
the  track  at  about  the  height  of 
the  trotter's  knee;  these  threads 
being  broken,  each  one  made  a 
distinct  picture  of  the  horse,  and, 
by  putting  them  together  and 
riffling  from  the  thumb,  the  horse 
could  be  seen  in  actual  motion. 

"In  1885  (almost  a  decade  be- 
fore the  Cinematographe  was  re- 
vealed at  Keith's  Union  Square 
Theater)     Muybridge      sailed     for 

England,  and  there,  affiliating  himself  with  a  half-dozen  others, 
evolved  the  first  moving-picture  camera.  A  year  later  some  of 
these  cameras  reached  this  country.  In  1887  the  Patent  Office 
at  Washington  commenced  to  receive  applications  from  any 
number  of  inventors  for  moving-picture  apparatus,  both  for 
taking  and  projecting  purposes. 

"In  1890,  the  Edison  Company  came  into  possession  of  the 
Lathem  Eidoloscope,  and  started  in  the  moving-picture  move- 
ment. In  1892  they  were  followed  in  the  field  by  the  Biograph, 
invented  by  Herman  Casler,  of  Canastota,  N.  Y,  and  this  was 
expected  to  prove  an  innovation  in  that  their  pictures  were  taken 
on  a  film  2  x  2^  inches  in  height  and  width,  which  was  sujjposed 
to  give  them  a  decided  advantage  and  produce  a  much  better 
pictui-e.  This,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  as  the 
projecting  machine  reduced  the  film  to  what  they  call  reckline 
or  standard  size,  namely  one  inch  square,  the  clearness  of  the 
picture  depending  on  the  sharpness  of  the  negative. 

"About  this  time,  during  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  189:^, 
the  Lumiere  Company  of  Lyons,  France,  came  to  this  country 
with  both  a  camera  and  a  projecting  machine,  which  were  shown 
at  the  World's  Fair.  At  this  time,  and,  in  fact,  for  several  years 
after,  the  motion  pictures  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  a  fad.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  outside  of  the  novelty  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  great  commercial  market  for  the  pictures.  This  state  of 
affairs  went  along  for  some  two  or  three  vears,  until  the  attention 


HE    MADE    THE    FIKST 


of  the  vaudeville  managers  was  drawn  to  the  possibility  of  their 
exhibition  as  a  vaudeville  attraction. 

"B.  F.  Keith  in  the  East  and  .J.  J.  Murdock  in  the  West  were 
the  pioneers  in  placing  the  moving  pictures  actively  before  the 
public.  At  that  time  there  existed  in  America  only  the  Edi.son 
and  Biograph  Companies,  which  were  engaged  in  litigation  with 
the  hope  of  exterminating  each  other. 

"In  1896  the  vaudeville  managers  found  it  necessary  to  look 
for  more  manufacturers,  and  this  resulted  in  Messrs.  Selig  & 
Spoor  starting  the  first  American  motion-picture  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  films  in  Chicago. 

"Nothing  of  great  moment  occurred  after  this,  until  1904, 

when  a  number  of  European  man- 
ufacturers came  over  to  this  side 
to  dispose  of  their  wares.  Then 
was  started  the  guerrilla  warfare! 
Subjects  were  no  sooner  on  the 
market  than  they  were  immediately 
duplicated.  This  was  not  confined 
to  any  particular  set  of  men  or 
manufacturers,  but  was  quite  gen- 
eral in  the  industry  itself,  until  it 
reached  a  point  where  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  make  a  subject 
without  having  it  duplicated  within 
twenty-four  hours.  This  continued 
from  1904  to  1906,  when  it  became 
apparent  to  the  leading  figures  in 
the  film  field  that  something  must 
be  done." 

The  "something"  that  was  then 
"done"  was  the  U]>to-date  Ameri- 
can thing,  the  formation  of  The 
Motion  Picture  Patents  Company 
— a  "trust"  or  combination  of 
makers  that  for  a  time  controlled 
the  market  until  its  undue  exactions 
forced  the  appearance  of  inde- 
pendents who  finally  in  turn  com- 
bined in  a  trust  of  their  own — the 
International  Producing  Company. 
These  two  organizations  now,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Grau,  control  the 
whole  situation.  He  goes  on: 
MOVING     PICTURES." 


Eadweard  Muybridge.  who  arranged  a  series  of  cameras  oper- 
ated by  silk  threads  pulled  in  succession  by  the  pa.ssing  of 
Leland  Stanford's  famous  trotting-horse.  The  series  of  photo- 
graphs talicn  in  this  way  showed  the  horse  in  motion. 


"Large  fortunes  have  been  made 
in  the  motion-picture  field  by  com- 
parati\ely  few,  and  the  number 
who  have  met  disaster  is  legion! 
In  no  other  legitimate  business 
can  money  be  lost  so  quickly  or  in  larger  amounts. 

"Thomas  A.  Edison  is  paid  a  royalty  of  one-half  a  cent  a  foot 
for  every  foot  of  raw  material,  or  film,  ordered  of  the  Eastern 
Kodak  Company,  which  manufactures  all  of  the  raw  material 
for  the  Patents  Company.  This  brings  to  'the  wizard'  of  Menlo 
Park  from  this  one  source  a  revenue  of  about  a  half  million 
dollars  a  year. 

"Outside  of  Edison  moderate  fortunes  were  made  in  the  early 
days  of  the  craze  by  nearly  all  of  the  manufacturers,  as  well  as 
the  exhibitors,  but  the  competition  with  the  exhibitor  became 
so  fierce  that  their  fortunes  were  soon  wiped  out  or  greatly 
reduced,  and  to-day,  if  the  truth  be  recorded,  but  few  of  the 
moving-picture  theaters  make  money.  It  is  true  that  Marcus 
Loew  became  a  rich  man  in  five  years,  and  now  controls  forty 
theaters,  many  of  which  he  owns,  but  even  he  will  admit  that  the 
biggest  profits  came  when  he  augmented  the  vaudeville  pnase  of 
his  progz-ams. 

"The  manufacturers  who  started  in  the  early  stage  and  who 
now  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Patents  Company,  have  all  made 
fortunes  and  are  e\en  now  wealthy  men.  while  some  of  these 
for  a  period  of  three  years  made  between  SIOO.OOO  and  §200,000 
a  year.  It  is  a  question  if  any  of  these  manufacturers  can  show 
earnings  in  excess  of  .'>7r>,(K)0  a  year  to-day. 

"As  for  the  independents,  none  can  be  called  wealthy,  and 
onlv  four  or  five  of  these  make  anv  monev  at  all. 
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"The  Patents  Company  assesses  every  exhibitor  two  dol- 
lars a  week  for  each  machine  used  by  him;  this  tax  is 
divided  between  the  Edison  and  Biograph  Companies  and 
constitutes  an  enormous  income  and  one  that  lias  been  re- 
sented by  the  independents  who  are  not  forced  to  meet  any  such 
demand. 

"The  Patents  Company  consists  of  Messrs.  Edison.  Dyer, 
Kennedy,  Rock,  Smith,  Blackton,  Baldwin,  Marvin.  Casler, 
the  Loper  Estate,  Marion,  Iiong,  Kleino,  Luhin,  Melies, 
Spoor,  and  Anderson  and  Selig. 

"  These  gentlemen  are  all 
fairly  wpalthy,  none  save  Edi- 
son is  a  millionaire,  tho  all  are 
rated  between  $100,000  and 
$500,000,  all  earned  in  the 
first  three  years  of  the  craze. 

"J.  J.  Murdock,  who  really 
has  been  the  most  vital  figure 
in  the  expansion  of  the  entire 
industry,  became  so  ill  a  few 
years  ago  that  his  retirement 
was  forced,  and  all  of  his  vast 
interests  disposed  of.  He  has 
now  recovered,  and  in  resu- 
ming activity  has  brought  about 
the  formation  of  a  third  com- 
bination in  the  newly  organ- 
ized Kinemacolor  Company,  a 
six  -  million  -  dollar  corporation 
holding  the  Urban  -  Eclipse 
patents  and  which  is  about  to 
introduce  in  this  country  the 
Kinemacolor  pictures  with  the 
expectation  of  thoroughly  rev- 
olutionizing the  moving-picture 
business. 

"  The  first  of  these  offerings, 
constituting  the  Coronation 
Ceremonies  in  England,  are 
now  arriving  in  this  country, 
and  their  advent    has   already 

caused  the  greatest  upheaval  in  the  industry  itself;  in  fact,  the 
color  pictures  are  expected  to  prove  so  superior  to  all  previous 
efforts  that  an  entirely  new  craze  is  looked  for." 


PREVENTABLE  DANGERS  OF  AVIATION 


W: 


,\N  ELECTROCUTED  .AEROPLANE. 


McCiirdy's  biplane  burning  at  the  Chicago  meet  after  catching 
fire  by  contact  with  a  live  wire  while  100  feet  in  the  air. 


DANGEROUS  COOLNESS —That  there  is  such  a  tiling  as 
coohng  off,  in  hot  weather,  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  oneself 
seriously,  is  shown  clearly  by  the  experience  of  a  woman  in 
Englewood,  111.,  as  the  story  is  told  in  The  Electrical  Review  ami 
Western  Electrician  (Chicago).  Says  this  paper,  in  its  editorial 
columia: 

"When  the  intense  heat  wave  of  the  early  summer  was  being 
felt  throughout  the  country,  some  of  the  newspapers  vied  with 
one  another  in  suggesting  plans  by  which  their  readers  might 
lessen  the  effects  of  the  heat  on  themselves.  These  included 
various  suggestions  for  cooling  o&  when  an  electric  fan  was  not 
accessible,  such  as  WTapping  oneself  in  towels  dipt  in  cold 
water — a  practise  which  could  only  afford  relief  for  a  short  time, 
while  even  a  small-sized  fan  would  continually  add  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  owner.  Another  recom-mendation  and  one  that 
appealed  more  strongly  to  the  women  was  the  use  of  rubber  '  hot- 
water  bags '  filled  with  cold  water  or  even  with  ice  water.  Un- 
fortunately this  was  taken  seriously  by  many  who  did  not  stop 
to  consider  the  possible  effects  of  the  local  chilling  due  to  such  an 
application. 

"Among  these  was  a  young  woman  living  at  Englewood 
(one  of  Chicago's  suburbs)  who  traded  her  usual  downy 
pillow  for  a  rubber  bag  filled  with  cold  water,  not  even  using 
ice-water  for  the  purpose.  She  fell  asleep  speedily,  only  to  find 
on  awakening  that  the  left  side  of  her  head  (which  side  had 
rested  on  the  chilled  bag)  was  partly  paralyzed  and  badly  dis- 
torted. 

"  Immediate  attention  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Reynolds,  of  the  Mercy 
Hospital,  availed  but  little,  tho  a  few  weeks'  treatments 
are  said  to  have  somewhat  relieved  the  disfiguration  and  the 
accompanying  difficulty  of  articulation.  Evidently  the  chilled- 
water  bag  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  .substitute  for  an  electric 
fan,  which  remains  supreme  in  its  field." 


HEN  HUMAN  flight  was  still  thought  to  })e  in  the 
far-distant  future,  if  indeed  it  were  not  altogether 
a  madman's  dream,  it  used  to  be  said  that  it  would 
not  be  accomplished  without  vast  sacrifice  of  human  life.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.     The  principles  were  so  carefully  studied 

that  in  the  actual  invention 
and  perfection  of  the  aeroplane 
not  a  life  was  lost.  Men  were 
actually  skimming  through  the 
air  \vith  as  much  ease  as  if 
they  were  cycling,  before  we 
had  quite  realized  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  thing.  Now, 
however,  that  we  can  fly.  our 
bold  aviators  are  essaying  such 
feats  that  danger  constanth" 
attends  them.  Seventy  -  five 
lives  or  more  have  already  paid 
the  penalty  of  this  venture- 
someness.  A  WTiter  in  The 
Engineering  Record  (New  York, 
July  29)  is  of  the  opinion  that 
most  of  this  loss  of  life  was  un- 
necessary.    He  says : 

"Some of  these  accidents  are 
absolutely  beyond  human  ef- 
forts at  prevention,  simply  be- 
cause the  experimenters  have 
to  deal  with  the  absolutely  un- 
known, with  the  invisible  cur- 
rents and  eddies  of  the  upper  air, 
that  there  has  never  V)efore  been 
opportunity  to  investigate,  aerial  maelstroms  in  which  the  luck- 
less navigator  is  caught  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  and  without 
the  hope  of  recovery.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  accidents,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  would  probaVily  fall  into  the  category  of  the 
preventable.  As  yet  most  of  the  aviators  are  splendid,  nervy 
fellows,  afraid  of  nothing,  and  taking  all  sorts  of  chances  for 
victory,  but  without  the  fine  and  intimate  knowledge  of  me- 
chanical engineering  that  is  an  absolute  necessity  when  one  is 
playing  with  factors  of  safety  barely  removed  from  unity.  No 
chance  of  human  affairs  has  ever  developed  before  so  fine  a  dare- 
devil as  the  modern  aviator,  but  if  the  brief  history  of  the  art 
is  to  be  trusted  he  seldom  has  thorough,  searching,  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  materials  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and  the 
precautions  which  must  be  taken  to  insure  their  holding  to- 
gether under  the  terrific  strains  which  they  have  to  encounter. 
"In  constructing  a  heavier-than-air  machine  there  is,  thus 
far,  a  very  small  possible  margin  for  the  factor  of  safety,  livery 
element  of  the  structure  must  be  worked  almost  to  the  limit, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  sometimes  a  portion  has  been  worked 
beyond  the  limit.  Yet  here  is  the  evidence  that  caution  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  material  count  for  much,  in  that  the 
Wright  brothers,  working  with  the  foresight  and  imperturbable 
deliberation  of  the  typical  Yankee,  actually  carried  the  heavier- 
than-air  machine  through  its  experimental  stage  to  full  working 
success  without  a  serious  accident.  Only  after  the  machine 
was  really  in  its  commercial  state  did  luck  desert  them,  if  one 
may  call  it  luck,  and  only  since  many  makers  in  man}'  places 
have  been  building  aeroplanes  have  serious  accidents  become 
frequent.  The  fact  is  that  to  make  the  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chines reasonably  safe  the  constructor  must  play  the  limit  in 
his  choice  of  material,  taking  no  chance  wdth  anything  un- 
tested, and  searching  the  world  for  adequate  material,  and 
in  addition,  the  operator  must  be  a  trained  and  cautious  in- 
spector. It  is  the  lack  of  inspection  that  has  caused  many  an 
accident.  Only  recently  one  aviator  fell  to  his  death  during 
an  ascent  in  a  machine  which  was  known  to  be  weak,  and 
against  the  advice  of  his  friends  who  examined  it.  The  fervor 
for  victory  was  upon  him.  and  he  took  the  chances. 

"Time  is  going  to  remedy  this  state  of  affairs,  of  course,  yet 
added  caution  and  persistent  inspection  would  hasten  the  day 
in  which  the  sport  may  become  reasonably  safe.     Too  much 
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stress  oan  not  be  laid  on  the  present  necessity  for  eontinual  search- 
ing examination  of  everything  that  goes  into  a  machine  whicli 
has  to  mcH't  such  terrific  and  unexpected  strains.  Perhajjs  ere 
long  a  lighter  engine  will  enable  the  constructor  to  build  more 
strongly,  but  even  so  the  chance  for  greater  speed  is  hard  to 
forego,  and  the  risks  may,  therefore,  continue." 


THE  CHANCES  OF  TWO  FINGER-PRINTS 
BEING    ALIKE 

IT  has  been  stated  to  be  "impossible"  that  two  finger-prints 
should  ever  be  precisely  alike.  Now  "impossible!"  is  a  word 
1  hat  the  mathematician  dislikes  to  use  unless  he  means  ex- 
a<*(ly  what  he  says.  It  is  " impos.sible "  that  twice  two  should 
ever  equal  five;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  basketful  of  blocks 
upset  on  the  tloor  should  spell  out  Milton's  poem  of  "Paradise- 
Lost";  it  is  only  vastly  improbable.  And  the  vastness  of  the 
improbability  is  measured  by  the  smallness  of  the  chance  of  the 
thing's  occurrence.  It  is  this  chance,  in  the  case  of  the  coin- 
r-idence  of  two  finger-prints,  that  Mr.  V.  Balthazard,  in  a  recent 
communication  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Scif^nces,  has  tried  to 
figure  out.  He  attains  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  one  and 
whose  denominator  is  one  followed  by  si.xty  zeros.  His  method 
is  described  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  August  19)  as  follows: 

"This  student  finds  that  if  any  finger-print  be  divided  into  a 
hundred  squares,  each  square  will  contain  some  distinctive  mark, 
rarely  two  marks,  and  only  in  very  exceptional  cases  three  or 
none.  These  marks  are  either  the  branchings  of  the  ridges  that 
you  can  see  on  the  tip  of  your  finger,  or  terminations  of  ridges. 
Two  finger-prints  differ  from  each  other  either  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  marks  in  the  different  squares,  or  in  the  character 
of  the  marks  in  a  particular  square.  The  total  number  of  com- 
binations of  the  two  kinds  of  marks  in  the  hundred  squares  is  the 
one-hundredth  power  of  4  (4'°").  This  is  a  number  that  no  one 
can  possibly  imagine;  it  is  equal  approximately  to  a  number  that 
would  be  represented  by  the  figure  1  followed  by  sixty  zeros. 


TDU    HHI-.AI     \t\li\\i,    linwrOHT    HIM    TO    GRIEF.       BADGERS 
WHECKED    BIPLANE. 

Badg(T's  attonipt  to  »io  an  inii)()ssil)lc  ■  dip  "  at  the  Chicago 
meet  cost  liiin  his  life.  Tlic  circct  was  imicli  as  if  an  automobile 
were  to  be  driven  over  a  stone  «  all. 

This  means  that  there  are  possible  just  so  many  different  kinds 
of  prints,  and  that  no  particular  combination  will  occur  more  fre- 
quently than  oliiers.  The  chances,  then-fore,  of  any  particular 
combination  of  marks  occtuTing,  may  be  represented  by  a  frac- 
tion with  one  as  the  numerator  and  a  denominator  represented 
by  1  followed  by  the  sixty  zeros — a  very  tiny  fraction  of  a  chance 
indeed." 

To  com{)are  this  \vith  human  chances  generally,  the  writer 
considers  the  population  of  the  whole  world,  estimated  to  be,  in 
round  uumbers,  1,")00 ,000,000.     There  are  about  three  genera- 


tions in  a  century,  or  say  about  five  thou.sand  million  different 
human  beings — a  possibility  of  about  50,000  million  different 
finger-prints  in  a  century.  In  order  to  have  enough  human 
beings  to  furnish  all  the  pos.sible  combinations  of  marks, we  should 
ne(!d  a  number  of  years  represented  by  the  figure  2  followed  by 
forty-eight  zeros.      The  chances  for   finding   two   finger-prints 


HE    TEMTTED     DEATH     ONfE     TOO    OKTEN. 

This  machine,  perliaps  defective,  could  not  stand  the  strain  of 
a  "  corkscrew  glide."  and  broke,  plunginar  the  aviator,  St.  Croix 
Johnstone,  to  his  death  in  Lake  Michigan. 

exactly  alike  would  be  about  once  in  that  length  of  time.     We 
read  further: 

"This  period  is  of  course  inconceivable,  and  from  a  practical 
human  point  of  view  it  is  as  long  as  'eternity.'  This  length  of 
time  is  vastly  greater  than  the  total  length  of  the  period  since 
there  was  any  kind  of  life  upon  the  earth  at  all;  it  is  even  much 
longer  than  the  length  of  time  that  astronomers  calculate  as 
necessary  for  the  complete  freezing  of  the  sun. 

"But  if  it  would  take  that  long,  approximately,  before  two 
human  finger-prints  appeared  that  were  exactly  alike,  one  may 
still  ask  how  near  alike  may  two  finger-prints  be.  Or  to  put  the 
question  in  its  practical  form:  In  how  many  points  must  two 
finger-prints  agree  to  make  sure  of  identity?  Dr.  Bait  hazard 
shows  on  purely  mathematical  grounds  that  when  two  finger- 
prints agree  in  17  of  the  100  squares,  it  is  practically  certain  that 
they  were  made  by  the  same  finger.     His  reasoning  is  as  follows: 

"If  we  look  for  a  single  coincidence,  we  may  find  it  on  examin- 
ing four  fingers.  To  find  two  finger-prints  that  have  two  coin- 
cidences, we  must  examine  at  least  sixteen  fingers.  To  find 
three  coincidences  between  two  finger-prints,  we  must  examine 
at  least  sixty-four  prints.  .  .  .  The  probability  or  'chance'  of 
any  number  of  coincidences  occurring  is  1  divided  by  4  raised  to 
the  power  of  the  number  of  coincidences.  In  this  way  we  must 
find  the  number  of  coincidences  whose  probability  is  as  1  divided 
by  the  total  number  of  fingers  on  the  earth  at  any  one  time. 
This  number  is  slighth'  less  than  seventeen,  for  the  sevent(H>nth 
powerof  four  (4")  is  17,179,869.184 

"In  actual  practise  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  find  as  many 
as  seventeen  coincidences  to  make  sure  of  identity.  If  the  two 
finger-prints  that  are  being  compared  are  known  to  have  been 
made  by  Europeans,  or  by  Americans,  or  by  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  district,  the  number  of  coincidences  necessary  to  estab- 
lish identity  is  much  fewer.  Bertillon  foimd  two  finger-prints 
made  by  dift'erent  men,  having  as  many  as  thirty  coincidences. 
This  would  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  law  of  probability; 
but  on  examination  it  appeared  that  the  two  men  were  twin 
brothers. 

"However,  the  mathematical  demonstrations  may  not  be 
quite  convincing  to  many  persons.  The  doctrine  of  probability 
may  ho  acceptable  enough,  l)Ut  it  remains  to  hv  shown  whether 
all  the  combinations  that  are  theoretically  possible  do  actually 
occur  in  equal  numbers;  that  is,  whether  there  is  not  a  tendency 
for  certain  combinations  to  occur  more  frequently  than  others, 
and  wh(>fher,  therefore,  certain  coincidences  are  not  more  likely 
to  occur  than  others.  Still,  the  numbers  involved  are  so  enormous, 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  we  may  feel  quite  assured  that 
what  is  likely  to  hai^pen  only  once  in  a  long,  long  eternity  is  not 
likely  to  happen  twice  in  a  century." 
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METEORS  THAT  LEAVE  TRAILS 

MOST  meteors  vanish  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  seen — 
consumed  by  their  rapid  flight  through  the  upper  air. 
Occasionally,  however,  a  trail  is  visible  after  the  meteor 
itself  disappears — a  train  of  luminous  mist  or  smoke,  which  may 
remain  for  several  seconds  or  for  periods  as  long  as  half  an  hour, 
or  even  an  hour,  drifting  about  in  the  upper  air-currents,  which 
sometimes  twist  or  curl  it  about  into  curious  shapes  before  it 
goes  out  of  sight.  These  trails  have  not  been  carefully  studied 
until  lately-,  as  their  importance  was  not  recognized.  An  investi- 
gation of  them  is  now  being  made,  however,  under  the  auspices  of 


■'The  Popular  Science  M 


DAYLIGHT    TRAIN    OP    A    DETONATING    METEOR. 

Seen  from  the  Lick  Observatory,  7:30  p.m.,  July  26,  1896, 
\isible  for  one-half  hour.  Prom  a  drawing  published  by  the  ob- 
servatory. The  enlarged  part  of  the  train  is  the  point  where 
the  explosion  occurred,  twenty-eigiit  miles  above  the  earth. 


the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Trowbridge,  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  who  be^lieves  they  throw  im- 
portant light  on  the  density  of  the  upper  atmosphere.  He  con- 
tributes some  of  his  results  to  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New 
York,  August).  Dr.  Trowbridge  thinks  that  the  trains  consist 
of  finely  divided  particles  mixt  with  gas,  both  left  by  the  volatili- 
zation of  the  meteor.  The  light  given  off  by  the  trail  is  due,  he 
believes,  to  phosphorescence  of  its  gaseous  components,  and  he 
has  been  able  to  reproduce  this  in  his  laboratory  and  to  show  that 
the  phosphorescent  gas  on  which  he  experiments  presents  the 
same  appearance  as  the  meteor  trails  when  viewed  through  the 
spectroscope.  The  phosphorescence  appears,  too,  only  within 
certain  limits  of  rarefaction,  and  the  trails  appear  only  in  a  cer- 
tain zone  of  height,  where  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  within 
these  limits.     Says  Dr.  Trowbridge : 

"The  nature  of  the  luminous  cloud  occasionally  left  glowing 
in  the  wake  of  large  meteors  and  called  the  '  persistent '  streak  or 
train  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  mystery  by  astronomers. 
Many  of  these  trains  have  been  observed  which  have  remained 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  quite  as  long  as  fifteen  or  thirty 


minutes  after  the  disappearance  of  the  burning  meteorite  itself. 
In  numerous  instances  trains  have  lasted  for  more  than  one 
hour,  floating  in  the  cold  upper  atmosphere,  a  luminous  mist- 
like cloud  projected  against  the  dark  night  sky. 

"Meteors  are  usually  visible  but  for  a  few  seconds  in  their 
rapid  flight  through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  at  a 
velocity  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  or  more  miles  a  second.  Their 
track  is  almost  always  marked  by  a  bright  streak  of  fast-fading 
luminosity  which  ulso  disappears  from  view  in  a  second  or  two. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  streak  remains  for  many  minutes 
brightly  glowing,  continually  expanding  in  size,  and  drifting  with 
the  movdng  atmosphere.  This  is  the  phenomenon  which  has 
been  called  the  'persistent  train.' 

"Meteors  which  leave  these  trains  are  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  total  number  that  are  seen,  yet  authentic  and  definite  facts 
concerning  the  trains  have  been  recorded  at  various  astronomical 
observatories  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  hence  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  are  known. 

"A  serious  study  of  the  subject  has  been  made  only  recently, 
but  it  is  now  recognized  as  being  of  considerable  importance  be- 
cause it  teaches  important  facts  concerning  the  upper  atmos- 
phere  

' '  Meteor  trains  are  by  no  means  as  rare  as  might  be  supposed, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  if  a  plan  were  organized  for  their 
observation  on  nights  of  the  year  when  meteoric  showers  occur, 
many  trains  would  be  observed.  This  would  be  a  source  of  new 
records  which  would  throw  more  light  on  the  subject.  That 
trains  would  be  seen  if  systematically  looked  for  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  nine  different  trains  were  seen  by  an  obser- 
ver in  England  during  one  night  with  the  aid  of  a  small 
telescope 

"Mr.  Denning  and  Professor  Barnard  have  pointed  out  that 
meteor  trains  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  one  or  two  minutes 
have  been  seen  in  the  telescope  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more, 
and  that  by  the  use  of  a  small  low-power  telescope  they  can  be 
studied  to  greater  advantage  than  by  the  naked  eye  alone.  If 
the  track  of  every  bright  meteor  could  be  examined  with  a  field 
glass,  it  is  probable  that  many  persistent  trains  would  be  ob- 
served which  would  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Moreover, 
Mr.  Denning  has  shown  that  a  great  many  meteors  can  be  seen 
with  a  telescope  which  are  otherwise  invisible,  and  he  also 
cites  instances  where  he  has  detected  persistent  trains  by  the 
telescope." 

It  is  evident,  Dr.  Trowbridge  goes  on  to  say,  that  meteor 
trains  observed  at  night  occur  at  a  definite  altitude,  and  various 
facts  indicate  that  the  train  is  due  rather  to  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  where  it  is  formed  than  to  the  condition  of  the  meteor 
itself.  The  train,  he  thinks,  is  a  glow  phenomenon  of  the  phos- 
phorescent type  and  probably  of  electrical  origin.      He  goes  on: 

"There  is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  that  there 
is  a  certain  density  of  the  air  which  is  favorable  for  the  formation 
of  the  persistent  train,  because  the  altitude  above  the  surface  of 
the  earth  at  which  meteor  trains  occur  when  seen  at  night  is 
usually  confined  to  definite  limits  between  forty-five  and  sixty- 
five  miles,  and  the  height  which  appears  to  be  most  favorable  for 
longest  visible  duration  is  about  fifty-five  miles.  .  .  .  The  region 
where  these  self-luminous  streaks  of  meteors  occiu"  extending 
from  a  little  above  sixty  to  a  little  below  fifty  miles  altitude  may 
well  be  called  the  meteor  train  zone  of  the  atmosphere. 

"Trains  of  meteors  which  faU  in  daylight  or  twilight  are  not 
infrequently  seen.  They  appear  as  thin  smoke  trains  illuminated 
by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  according  to  triangulation  observa- 
tions which  are  possible  only  when  the  train  is  seen  from  two 
stations,  they  occur  as  low  as  twenty-five  miles  altitude,  but 
seldom  above  forty  miles.  They  are  thus  as  a  rule  at  a  much 
lower  altitude  than  the  trains  seen  at  night,  which  are  usually, 
if  not  always,  above  forty-five  miles.  This  fact  would  seem  "to 
indicate  that  in  the  upper  levels  of  the  atmosphere  the  glow  does 
not  mainly  arise  from  light  reflected  from  fine  meteoric  dust,  but 
is  a  luminosity  of  the  gas  in  the  meteor's  track 

"The  residue  of  the  meteorite  is  evidently  a  cloud  composed 
of  very  finely  divided  smoke-like  particles  arising  from  the  vola- 
tilization, combined  with  gases  liberated  at  the  same  time.  This 
cloud,  if  seen  in  daylight  or  illuminated  in  twilight  by  the  sun,  is 
usually  red,  yellow,  or  silver  colored,  much  like  the  ordinary 
clouds  as  they  appear  just  after  sunset.  The  greenish  luminosity 
of  trains  seen  at  night  may  be  due  to  continued  brush-like 
electrical  discharges  near  the  border  of  the  train,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  is  the  phosphorescence  of  the  rarefied  atmospheric 
air  in  or  around  the  train." 
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METEOR  TUAIN  SEEN  AT  THE  LEYDEN  <)  BS  E  R  V  ATO  K  Y.  HOLLAND 

Observed  on  November  18.1865.  From  a  picture  by  the  ob- 
server; Dr.  Van  Hennekelen.  .4  as  it  appeared  at  12:45  a.m.,  B 
at  1  :i:!  a.m..  C  at  1:24  a.m. 


.METEOR    TRAIN    SEEN    AT    AbERUEE.S    OBSEK V.\TOR Y. 

Ob.served  on  November  14.  1860.  described  as  a  pale  yellow 
band  of  light  about  half  the  diameter  of  the  moon.  .4  at  2:41 
A.M.,  Bat  2:43  a..m..  C  at  2:45  a..m.  (The  largest  star  in  the 
cluster  is  Aldebaran.) 


MORE   WORK   WITH   LESS  EFFORT 

THIS,  ACCORDINCJ  to  the  advocates  of  the  new  schemes 
for  efficiency,  is  what  they  are  after;  and  they  assert  that 
it  may  almost  always  be  attained  by  a  close  study  of  the 
particular  kind  of  work  that  is  in  question.  Critics  who  complain 
that  workmen  are  being  "speeded"  too  much,  that  work  is  made 
too  mechanical,  and  that  individuality  is  lost  sight  of,  are  silenced 
by  pointing  out  that  the  faster  work  under  the  new  rules  requires 
less  effort  than  the  slower  used  to  do,  that  increased  ability 
brings  new  interest,  and  that  individuality  has  a  widened  scope 
instead  of  a  narrower  field.  One  of  these  men,  C.  J.  Morrison, 
contributes  to  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  'Aug.  10) 
an  example  of  how  some  of  the  most  familiar  kinds  of  toil 
may  be  lightened  and  made  more  effective  in  simple  ways.  He 
writes : 

"The  proposition  to  increase  the  output  of  a  plant  by  the  intro- 
duction of  scientific  management  is  often  met  by  the  objections 
that  the  superintendent  and  foreman  have  been  in  the  business 
many  years,  know  all  about  it,  and  that  the  workmen  are  working 
so  hard  that  the  managem(>nt  wou'  ^  "ot  ask  them  to  work  harder. 
As  a  general  proposition,  the  men  a, j^'rioi  asked  to  work  harder, 
but  to  work  more  efficiently.  To  illustrate  the  point,  consider 
some  very  familiar  examples. 

"In  the  recent  boat  race  at  Poughkeepsie  the  losing  Columbia 
crew,  to  all  appearances,  worked  harder  than  the  winning  Cornel- 
lians.  One  Columbia  oarsman  collapsed,  and  the  others  were 
'all  in,'  while  the  Cornell  crew  was  comparatively  fresh  at  the 
finish.  It  has  been  very  noticeable  in  other  races  that  the  de- 
feated crew  is  the  one  worn  out.  The  reason  is  that  the  winners 
exerted  their  strength  more  effectively. 

"Consider  an  example  that  can  be  seen  almost  any  e\ening; 
that  of  the  street-lamp  lighter.  Lamps  have  been  used  in  the 
streets  for  many  generations.  Thousands  of  men  and  boys  have 
been  employed  as  lamp  lighters,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
many,  the  work  of  lighting  the  lamps  must  be  efficient.  Here  is 
the  process  of  lamp  lighting,  as  observed  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States  only  last  week. 

"Considering  from  pole  to  pole  the  operations  were  as  follows: 

"Place  the  ladder  on  shoulder,  walk  to  next  pole,  place  ladder 


against  pole,  climb  up  six  (6)  steps,  turn  on  gas,  get  match  from 
pocket,  strike  match,  light  lamp,  climb  down  six  (6)  steps. 

"The  man  was  working  desperately  hard,  and  certainly  no 
one  could  ask  him  to  work  harder,  yet  all  the  hard  part  of  his 
work  was  unnecessary.  The  man  could  light  three  times  as 
many  lamps  with  far  less  exertion  if  he  was  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  carrying  and  climbing  the  ladder.  The  solution  of  this  pn.blem 
is  so  simple  that  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  say:  'Gi\e  the  man 
a  gasoline  torch.'  As  this  is  a  city  job,  it  may  not  be  corsiiered 
desirable  to  reduce  the  number  of  men  employed.  In  that  case, 
why  not  make  the  work  easier,  employ  the  same  number  o.'  men, 
light  the  lamps  in  a  much  shorter  time,  and  save  gas?  The  saving 
in  matches  will  pay  for  the  gasoline. 

"Another  job,  which  is  probably  the  oldest  of  which  we  have 
an  authentic  record,  is  that  of  shoveling  dirt,  yet  the  efficiency  of 
this  operation  is  usually  extremely  low.  Time  studies  made  on 
gangs  of  shovelers  in  various  places  have  revealed  efficiencies  cf 
12  to  25  per  cent.  The  highest  ever  observed  was  38  per  cent, 
and  that  was  an  isolated  case. 

"The  work  of  shoveling  dirt  from  piles  in  the  street  to  a  cart, 
as  observed  in  the  same  city  as  the  lamp  lighting,  was  as 
follows : 

"The  horse  drawing  the  cart,  who  proceeds  and  stops  at  com- 
mand, was  stopped  with  his  head  opposite  the  pile  to  be  picked 
up.  Man  lifts  shovel  of  dirt,  turns  around,  walks  three  (3)  steps, 
throws  dirt  over  high  front  into  cart,  turns  back,  walks  three  (3) 
steps,  lifts  another  shovelful  of  dirt,  etc.  The  piles  contained, 
on  the  average,  four  shovelfuls  of  dirt. 

"  In  this  ease,  as  in  many  others,  the  workingman  wa«  working 
very  hard,  but  at  a  low  efficiency.  With  far  less  e.xertion  he 
could  perform  much  more  work.  The  walking,  turning,  and  the 
high  lift  of  the  dirt  were  all  unnecessary,  and  could  easily  be 
eliminated.  In  addition  to  this,  the  shovel  was  of  an  improper 
shape  for  the  work,  and  the  handle  was  too  short. 

"Inefficiencies  similar  to  these  can  be  observed  almost  any- 
where at  any  time.  The  application  of  scientific  manag:ement  in 
all  such  cases  will  not  only  work  easier,  but  will  enable  the  work- 
men to  increase  their  earning-power.  Men  will  not  "work 
themselves  out  of  a  job,'  because  they  are  able  to  increase  their 
production  capacity.  Fortunately,  history-  shows  that  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  has  constantly  kept  ahead  of  the 
labor-sa\ing  ilevices,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  belie\e  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  so." 


A   PAINTER   WHOM   FORTUNE  LOVED 

MANY  PAINTERS  who  have  lived  lo  an  ohl  age  have 
heard  the  applause  that  solaced  their  younger  days  die 
away,  and  have  seen  their  public  turn  aside  to  worship 
other  gods.  But  Joseph  Israels,  the  leader  of  the  modern  Dutch 
school,  who  died  at  The  Hague  on  August  12,  was  served  by  a 
kindlier  fate.  "His  was  the  rare  satisfaction,"  says  the  London 
Times,  "of  the  man  who,  beginning  in  advance  of  his  time,  creates 
his  own  public,  and  sees  it  grow- 
ing stronger,  larger,  and  more 
devoted  as  he  passes  from  youth 
to  middle  life,  and  thence  to  ex- 
treme old  age."  He  and  his  fol- 
lowers had  the  great  good  for- 
tune to  appeal  to  modern  taste, 
and  collectors  of  their  pictures 
are  to  be  found  in  England  and 
Scotland,  Holland  and  Germany, 
"to  a  certain  extent  in  France 
and,"  adds  The  Times,  "of 
course,  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada."  His  example  might 
be  a  useful  one  for  young  paint- 
ers who  are  led  away  by  fleeting 
fashions  in  painting,  such  as  crop 
up  every  little  while.  The  Times 
in  its  editorial  appreciation 
observes : 

"It  is  more  than  fifty-five 
years  since,  fresh  from  his 
French  teachers,  the  Scheffers 
and  Paul  Delaroche,  he  exhibited 
a  great  'historical'  picture,  ad- 
mitted its  failure,  and  deter- 
mined to  begin  all  over  again  in  a 
new  way.  He  went  back  to 
Holland,  throwing  aside  all  the 
conventions  that  he  had  learnt. 
and  bringing  with  him  only  a 
keen  eye  and  a  trained  hand. 
At  the  little  port  of  Katwyk  it 
was  borne  in  upon  him  that  the 
thing  to  paint  was  life,  not  ac- 
cidents; the  simple  life  of  the 
poor,    their    labors   and  homely 

joys.  Millet  had  been  doing  this  for  years  at  Barbizon  and  in 
Normandy;  Rembrandt  had  done  it  gloriously  two  centuries 
before.  Joseph  Israels  would  follow  the  same  course,  but  in  his 
own  individual  way,  and  with  a  touch  all  his  own. 

"A  vast  series  of  pictures,  now  known  and  valued  all  over  the 
world,  was  the  result  of  this  determination,  and  of  the  fortunate 
fact  that  the  Dutch  amateurs  and  the  Paris  critics  of  the  late 
fifties  and  early  sixties  were  quite  ready  to  recognize  and  ap- 
plaud. He  was,  as  his  name  implies,  a  Jew,  and  a  Jew  of  the 
humble,  intense,  and  orthodox  type,  with  a  profound  interest 
in  the  life  and  character  of  those  examples  of  his  race  who 
abound  in  Holland.  They  supplied  him  with  many  models;  but 
he  was  not  exclusive  in  this  respect,  and  the  Dutch  fisherfolk  of 
Katwyk  and  Scheveningen,  those  'toilers  of  the  sea'  with  their 
wives  and  children,  occu})ied  his  brush  still  more.  In  both  these 
classes  he  found  what  he  was  in  search  of;  a  genuine  type,  the 
humble  working  folk  for  whom  the  toil  of  every  day  and  the 
quiet  pleasures  of  the  home  meant  everything;  The  tragedy, 
the  pathos,  the  mild  enjoyments  of  their  life  were  his  true 
subject.  He  painted  these  things  for  half  a  century;  and 
the  astonishing  thing  is  that  during  all  that  time  the  art- 
lovers  of  two  continents  have  gone  on  admiring  what  he 
painted." 

He  was  a  painter  of  pathos,  says  the  art  writer  of  the  New  York 
S.un — probably  Mr.  Huneker.     Such  a  field  has  its  dangers  and 


JOSEPH    ISRAELS.   • 
Who  painted  "  the  tragedy,  the  pathos,  and  the  mild  enjoyments  of  life 


is  apt  to  revolt  instead  of  attract  unless  it  is  used  with  great 
sincerity.     Israels  had  the  secret  as  this  writer  shows: 

"The  emotion  is  one  easily  strained;  and  always  to  produce  it 
aright  and  of  the  purest  quality  is  in  these  days  impossible.  It 
is  all  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  mawkishness  and  twaddle,  it  is 
subject  to  the  taint  of  affectation;  when  its  flow  is  readiest  and 
fullest  there  oftentimes  is  its  expression  least  to  be  encouraged — 
for  to  'pipe  the  eye'  is  only  now  and  then  a  creditable  proceed- 
ing, and  to  pipe  the  eye  on  any  and  every  provocation  is  to  put 
oneself  outside  the  pale  of  art  and  stand  forth  the  fit  exponent  of 

no  more  in  nature  than  is  feeble 
and  contemptible.  E\en  with 
Shakespeare  the  thing  is  some- 
times theatrical;  even  with  Dick- 
ens it  is  often  unveracious;  and 
for  Millet,  can  one  always  acquit 
him  of  a  community  of  aim 
with  Edouard  Frere?  Israels  is 
neither  Millet  nor  Dickens — still 
less  is  he  Shakespeare;  and  his 
exercises  in  the  pathetic  are  very 
often  merely  repellent.  As  a  rule 
his  appeal  is  all  too  obvious. 
Henley  wittily  observed  that 
Israels  makes  no  secret  of  his 
design  upon  your  tears.  On  the 
contrary,  he  asks  you  to  sit  down 
and  have  a  good  cry  with  him ; 
and  he  tells  you  plainly  not  only 
that  it  will  do  you  good  but  that 
.vou  will  really  enjoy  it,  that  you 
will  find  it  a  luxury  and  a  lesson 
in  one. 

"Sometimes  it  is  impossible 
not  to  decline  his  invitation,  not 
to  resent  it  with  scoffs  and  sneers.  . 
But  on  occasion  this  pathos  of 
Israels  is  touched,  both  in  con- 
ception and  execution,  with  a 
certain  dignity,  and  then  he  is 
irresistible.  He  is  not  a  great 
poet  like  Millet;  nor  in  idea  nor 
in  utterance  has  he  ever  a  toueli 
of  the  heroic.  But  he  has  real- 
ized that  it  is  man's  destiny  to 
grieve  and  to  endure,  and  he  of- 
ten conveys  this  moral  in  terms 
that  go  straight  to  his  hearers" 
hearts. 

"Of  him  J.  Veth,  who  painted 
his  portrait,  has  written:  "The 
choicest  pictures  of  this  master 
are  painted  in  a  truly  mysterious  way,  simply  by  the  nerA'ous 
vigor  of  an  untaught  hand  with  heavy  sweeping  shadows  and 
thick  touches  of  paint,  which  stand  out  in  a  wonderful  mixture 
of  sharp  relief  and  dim  confused  distance;  with  soft  hesitation 
and  touches  of  crudely  decisive  certainty;  with  broad  outlines 
and  incisive  emphasis.  Ruggedness  and  tenderness,  corruption 
and  sweetness,  whimsicality  and  dogmatism  are  magically 
mingled  there  in  dignified  depth  with  tl«  most  refined  feeling, 
the  most  ductile  language  of  th'totirush  that  is  known  to  me. 
And  yet  all  this  exists  in  the  cleai^eimple  execution  of  the  old 
Dutch  painters,  and  there  is  one  great  family  resemblance  be- 
tween the  nineteenth-century  master  and  those  who  are  classics 
among  the /;e/i7.s"  mai/rfs. '  " 

As  most  of  Israels's  later  subjects  are  placed  within-doors  and 
are  surrounded  with  the  atmosphere  of  an  interior,  says  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Times,  we  seldom  think  of  him  as  a  landscape- 
painter,  yet 

"He  had  a  delicate  discrimination  in  placing  an  outdoor  and 
an  indoor  effect  in  close  juxtaposition;  he  is  fond  of  showing  a 
landscape  from  an  open  door  or  window,  and  is  happy  in  suggest- 
ing the  freshness  of  nature  beyond  the  dark  heavj'  rooms  of  his 
laborer's  cottage.  In  'The  Bashful  Suitor'  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  where  the  landscape  fully  equals  the  figures  in  interesr, 
the  moist  quality  of  the  air,  the  rich  soft  green  of  the  pastm-e 
grass  and  the  luminous  drenched  clouds  are  faithfully  sugg(>sted." 
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From  the  Metropolitan  MuBeum  of  Art. 


THK    liASHFUL   SLITOR.  "    BY   .JOSKl'H    ISUAKLS. 


In  this  picture,  says  one  critic,  "  the  landscaix'  fully  equals  the  figures  in  interest ;  the  moist  qualities  of  the  air.  the  rich  .soft  green  of  the  pa-sture 

grass,  and  the  luminous  drenched  elouds  are  faithfully  suggested." 


THE   KIND   OF   POETRY  FOR   TO-DAY 

POETS  WHO  have  missed  fame  often  eonsolc  theiii,sel\  (<s 
with  the  thought  that  the  public  are  unable  to  appreciate 
them.  Their  work  is  too  good.  A  writer  in  The  Xorlh- 
American  Review  (September),  however,  thinks  the  ])oets  are  hard- 
ly justified  in  "dismissing  the  whole  body  of  their  contemporaries 
as  a  pack  of  vulgar  fools."  If  the  intelligent  part  of  the  public 
is  not  drawn  to  their  work,  he  thinks  the  poets  should  institute 
"a  very  searching  self-examination."  The  great  need  of  the 
modern  poet,  believes  Mr.  Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  "is  to  l)ring 
himself  into  a  keener  sense  of  ser\nce  and  into  clo.ser  communica- 
tion with  his  fellow  men."  In  examining  poetry-  he  finds  one? 
type  in  which  "  the  element  of  intellectual  play  predominates"; 
while  the  other  exhibits  "the  element  of  intellectual  enlighten- 
ment."    Briefly  explained: 

"By  the  first,  or  i)lay  element,  I  mean  to  indicate  that  t.vpe 
of  poetry  in  which  the  aim  of  the  Avriter  and  the  attraction  for 
the  reader  are  chiefly  a  pleasant  recreation  or  excursion  of  the 
mind,  an  agreeable  absorption  in  a  beautiful  thought  or  a  l)cauti- 
fu!  form  of  expression.  Verses  of  exquisite  imagery  and  lingering 
music,  songs  which  cai)tiire  the  moonrise  or  imprison  the  sunset. 
all  belong  here.  They  may  be  of  the  most  varying  degrc(>  of 
profuudity — either  Little  Miss  Muffet,"  or  'Kubhi  Khan"  and 
'St.  Agnes'  Eve." 

"By  the  second  or  enlightening  element  of  jxjetry  I  mean  to 
describe  that  variety  which  has  as  its  aim  the  interpreting, 
analyzing,  and  clarifying  of  the  facts  and  [)urposes  f)f  life  by 
means  of  the  perceptive  and  expressi\-e  pcjwer  of  art.  It  includes 
not  mere  didactic  poetry,  but  rather  all  i)oetry  which  is  en- 
lightening in  the  sense  in  which  every  genuine  cxt<'nsion  of  th(> 
sympathies  or  sharpening  of  th(>  perwptions  is  an  enlightenment. 
Poetry  of  this  variety  attempts  to  select,  from  the  heterogeneous 
welter  of  sensations  and  reactions  that  constitute  our  consciotis- 
ness  and  our  inemory.  those  episodes  which  have  serious  meaning 
in  the  human  drama  and  to  arrangt>  these  so  as  to  express  some- 
thing of  the  spiritual  \  allies  involved,     it  is  a  criticism  of  life,  to 


use  Matthew  Arnold's  much-al)iised   term,   a  formative  state- 
ment of  ideals  and  inspirations." 

Intelligent  readers  of  our  time  have  been  steadily  losing  the 
faculty  of  enjoying  the  play-element  in  poetry,  this  writer  de- 
clares, j^et  poets  have  been  just  as  steadily  concentrating  their 
efforts  more  and  more  upon  this  phase  of  the  art.  But  the  in- 
telligent public,  he  thinks,  would  listen  "  if  poetry  were  to  speak 
to  them  loftily  of  the  real  interests  of  their  lives,  gripping  their 
intellects  and  touching  their  hearts  with  the  notes  of  a  pa.ssion 
not  alien  to  them."     Therefore: 

"Such  a  task  the  poets  must  a.ssume.  If  thty  wish  general 
attention  they  must  crystallize  from  the  cloudy  liquor  the 
thoughts  gropingly  present  in  the  minds  of  all.  They  must  for- 
mulate the  common  sympathies  and  desires,  proclaiming  with 
clearness  and  precision  what  the  masses  feel  with  indistinctness 
and  vacillation.  I  can  not  doubt  the  effect  that  such  an  achieve- 
ment woidd  produce.  I  believe  that  any  poet  could  capture  our 
attention  in  an  instant  if  he  were  to  speak  to  us  about  the  \\lal 
elements  of  our  emotion  or  the  serious  convictions  of  our  in- 
tellect. We  would  listen  gladly  to  a  master  of  poetic  insight  and 
appropriate  speech,  who  exprest  truly  and  beautifull.v  all  that  we 
feel  and  hope  as  to  the  progress  of  the  race  or  the  destiny  of  the 
individual. 

"This  fact  can  be  demonstrated  by  one  familiar  e.vample. 
When  P^dwin  Markham's  'Man  \Aith  the  Hoe"  was  published,  it 
came  nearer  than  anything  else  has  done,  in  my  recollection,  to 
becoming  a  great  popular  poem.  It  is  a  work  of  no  extraordinarj* 
profundity  of  thought  or  beauty  of  language,  but  it  happtmed  to 
voice  a  criticism  and  an  ideal  which  were  latent  in  the  minds  of 
the  many;  and  so  it  tou<'hed  that  hidden  sjiring  which  controls  the 
great  flood  of  i)opular  emotion.  The  infrequeucy  of  such  an 
episode  shows  how  far  the  poets  are  from  understanding  the 
common  aims.  Kipling  comes  n<'arer  than  most:  but  the  praises 
which  hailed  his  ajjproach  are  dying  out  as  men  discover  that  liis 
idealism  is  not  high  enough,  his  imagination  not  vast  enough,  his 
sympathies  not  nutgnanlnious  enough,  to  formulate  their  hopes. 
even  tho  he  tries  with  consummate  skill  to  trick  them  by  talking 
of  their  common  atTairs  and  in  their  common  language  They 
perceive  that  he  is  a  brilliant  journahst,  but  not  a  seer  or  a  poet." 
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HOW  WE  ARE  KILLING  ART 

OUR  MODERN  science  is  driving  art  out  of  the  world, 
complains  a  German  observer.  Industrialism  and 
commercialism  are  invading  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  earth — no  mystei-y,  no  romance,  no  passion  are  left.  Even 
miserj%  which  has  inspired  poets  and  painters,  is  to  be  abolished 
in  the  splendid  machine-made  future  we  are  building.  It  will 
all  be  very  fine,  no  doubt,  and  we  shall  all  be  very,  very  happy, 
too,  but  there  will  be  no  art  in  it.  It  will  be  comfortable,  but 
flat.  Victor  Auburtin  is  the  name  of  the  writer  who  has  thus 
caught  the  trend  of  our  advance  and  his  book,  "Die  Kunst 
Stirbt"  (Art  is  Dead),  hails  from  Munich.  Art,  he  declares,  has 
received  its  death-sentence  both  from  the  spirit  of  the  Present  and 
of  the  Future,  thus  making  its  outlook  pretty  dark.  Within  the 
short  period  of  two  hundred  years  he  looks  to  find  the  utter  dis- 
appearance of  poets  and  painters.  While  conjuring  up  a  vision 
of  this  debacle,  he  asks  himself  whether,  after  all,  they  are  really 
necessary  or  desirable  and  whether  their  work  is  not,  in  fact,  an 
encumbrance  upon  the  world,  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  But 
the  smile  with  which  he  puts  the  question  is  not  a  very  serene 
one.  Throughout  the  book  the  author  is  seesawing  between 
what  his  heart  desires  and  what  his  intellect  by  a  strictly  logical 
analysis  establishes.     We  read: 

"I  believe  that  art  is  dying,  and  I  shall  discuss  my  belief  in  this 
book. 

"Art  is  dying,  thanks  to  the  masses  and  to  the  prevailing  law 
of  usefulness. 

"  Art  is  dying  because  the  very  soil  it  needs — the  soil  of  naivete 
and  of  illusion — has  been  improved  out  of  existence.  It  is  my 
conviction  that  within  200  years  no  artists  and  no  poets  will  exist 
any  longer.  But  there  will  exist  a  patented  machine  able  to 
furnish  us  with  sixty  cemented.  Belvedere  Apollos  in  one 
minute 

"We  are  done  with  art.  And  we  will  have  to  ask  whether  we 
can  not  do  very  well  without  it — whether  it  is  not  some  raving 
fever  that  has  to  be  cured.  An  illness  that  has  come  down  to 
us  from  the  Greeks.     Morbus  ionicus. 

"Everywhere  we  see  nowadays  the  symptoms  of  its  death- 
struggle,  the  fades  hippocratica.  By  the  thousands  artists  be- 
come craftsmen,  drawing  '  artistic  '  advertisements,  designing 
tapestries.  Nobody  wants  to  read  any  more  lyrics.  The 
theaters  leave  Shakespeare  alone  and  give  vaudeville  instead. 
Music  halls,  moving-picture  shows,  circus,  operettas,  and  the  like 
occupy  the  field  and  will  go  on  occupying  it,  the  more  humanity 
toils,  and  the  coarser  nerves  it  therefore  will  acquire — nerves 
which  can  not  perceive  the  fine  shades  of  a  work  of  art.  Sport  is 
tlu"iving,  making  young  people  healthy,  sturdy,  and  gregarious  as 
Durham  bulls.  And  Durham  bulls  do  not  care  for  art.  In 
America,  the  country  of  the  future,  art  died  long  ago.  And  every 
progressive  citizen  prays  that  we  may  be  like  that  land  of  liberty. 

"Art  is  dying  because  it  loses  its  subjects  and  its  public.  Be- 
cause its  fountain  springs  are  covered  up — passion,  the  stillness 
of  the  hour,  the  sparkling  of  oriental  tales,  the  kingly  bearing  of 
the  conqueror,  and  the  priests'  blessing  in  the  sanctuary's  twi- 
light. Because  all  that  has  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  modern  gospel 
of  utility.  Because  the  world  is  hygienically  covered  with  oil- 
paint  all  over.  Because  the  brook  on  whose  borders  the  Naiad 
sat  dreaming,  now  serves  the  practical  purpose  of  carrying  the 
waste  from  some  chemical  factory  down  the  valley." 

Perhaps  some  one  will  say  that  all  this  is  only  a  partial  illus- 
tration, the  death  of  a  special  stratum  of  culture,  to  be  followed 
by  new  ones — and  that  the  present  degeneration  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  death  of  Greek  art  or  the  Gothic,  replaced  by  new 
births,  suggests  the  writer  with  a  gleam  of  hopefulness.  "But 
I  wiU  show  you  that  this  is  the  end  once  for  all,  that  we  do  not 
now  possess  any  reserves  from  which  new  creations  could  pour 
forth;  that  we  have  excavated  the  globe  and  the  most  hidden 
depth  of  the  human  heart;  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  said,  to  be 
created."     And  he  goes  about  it  in  this  way: 

"Whosoever  would  discover  and  say  a  new  thing  would  not 
find  anybody  to  listen  to  his  tales.  We  live  too  much  in  a  hurry, 
we  have  no  time  for  art.     We  have  grown  unsentimental  and  do 


not  think  that  life  is  tragic.  We  are  too  weak  for  grandeur,  too 
coarse  for  refinement — neither  Sappho  nor  Shakespeare  would 
be  possible  nowadays.  And  if  they  tried — well,  we  would  laugh 
at  them. 

"Of  all  centuries  the  nineteenth  has  made  the  deepest  inroad 
into  the  nature  and  fate  of  civilized  mankind.  Neither  the 
migrations  nor  the  downfall  of  the  ancient  world  has  made  such 
an  impression  upon  the  race  as  the  period  of  the  great  technical 
inventions  in  the  beginning  and  the  middle  of  that  century.  Wa 
may,  in  fact,  consider  all  history  up  to  1850  as  a  unit  really. 
Goethe  after  all  lived  mainly  under  the  same  conditions  as 
Horace — used  the  same  tools — traveled  as  he  did  and  thought 
more  or  less  as  thought  the  educated  minds  of  Augustus'  days. 
But  about  1850  everything  changes.  The  face  of  our  green  earth 
gets  covered  with  dirty  crusts;  and  the  ideals  and  dreams  of  the 
old  Horace-Goethe  period  do  not  any  longer  satisfy  our  bustling, 
toiling  humanity.  .  .  .  This  modern  impersonal  world  arose,  in 
which  art — the  most  personal  thing — can  not  breathe." 

The  new  may  be  better,  but  it  kills  art.  The  author  draws 
this  contrast: 

"What  were  the  Middle  Ages?  Nothing  but  this:  Pestilence, 
civil  war,  tyranny,  dirt,  superstition,  slaughter  of  Jews,  robbery, 
pillage,  thumbscrews,  anathema.  Just  hell  and  abomination. 
From  this  abomination  grew  the  wondrous  flower  of  the  Parcifal 
legend;  pure,  chaste,  full  of  ideal  desire. 

"Of  course  the  reader  will  say:  but  wha.t  about  this  Parcifal"/ 
Better  to  do  away  with  abomination.  Well — I  agree  with  the 
reader — and  I  do  not  consider  Parcifal  legends  as  absolutely 
necessary.  Good  sewerage  is  necessary — and  the  Holy  Grail  is 
quite  superfluous.  But,  whether  progress  or  not,  art  in  the  most 
noble  sense  of  the  word  has  to  perish  amidst  the  economic  and 
social  improvements  of  the  present.  Mankind  will  become  so 
excellently  organized  that  contrast  and  struggle  will  no  more  exist, 
there  will  be  no  more  room  for  sorrow,  for  desire,  for  anything 
marked  with  the  sign  of  Cain." 

More  than  twenty  arguments  are  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Auburtin  upon  which  to  base  his  predictions.  He  shows  which 
are  the  conditions  and  motives  that  inspire  and  nourish  creations 
of  art — and  shows  that  all  these  are  disappearing  or  have  already 
disappeared — thus  causing  art  itself  to  disappear  with  them. 
He  says  "that  in  the  most  liberal  senso  of  the  word  art  and  poetry 
lose  the  soil  on  which  to  grow;  nature  is  being  abolished,  streams 
like  the  Rhine,  once  the  inspiration  of  so  many  poets,  are  being 
changed  into  dull  canals  bordered  by  factories  for  the  sake  of 
transporting  Swiss  margarine  to  Holland.  And  poets  can  find 
nothing  to  do  with  such  canals";  "that  the  Ponte  San  Angelo  in 
Rome  has  been  disfigured  by  an  iron  bridge  to  enable  some  com- 
mercial traveler  to  reach  his  office  exactly  two  minutes  earlier 
than  he  did  before — what  progress!"     And  thus  he  continues: 

"There  are  no  more  secrets,  no  more  far-off  mysteries  upou 
which  to  build  poetry.  We  know  nowadays  all  about  Moghreb 
as  well  as  about  any  place  on  earth — and  we  know  that  all  those 
tales  about  one-eyed  giants,  etc.,  are  humbug.  That  is  truth  and 
it  is  always  good  to  know  the  truth.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Greek  poet  Hesiod  called  the  muses  also  'Liars.' 

"Art  and  science  are  enemies.  Only  false  poetry  written  with 
a  special  object  in  view  is  created  by  knowledge — songs  of  liberty, 
instructive  pamphlets,  plays  defending  some  thesis  or  other,  and 
similar  sickly  colorless  productions. 

"Passion  is  banned  nowadays;  but  art  is  a  matter  of  passion. 
Passion  to  a  well-educated  person  of  the  present  seems  ridiculous; 
fury,  beneath  the  dignity  of  man;  dreaming,  weak  and  con- 
temptible. How  shall  we  be  able  to  understand  the  language  of 
the  Muses? 

"Even  now  tragedies  like  'Othello,'  'Lear,'  'Romeo,'  can  not 
be  performed  before  a  modern  public.  Let  us  be  honest!  Let 
us  at  least  admit  to  ourselves  that  screaming  and  those  horrors 
on  the  stage  seem  quite  strange  to  us,  something  exotic  like  the 
dancing  of  Bantu  negroes. 

"I  have  seen  all  the  famous  performances  of  classical  works 
at  Max  Reinhardt's — 'Lear,'  'Hamlet,'  'Othello' — and  I  ob- 
served the  people  around  me.  They  sat  yawning,  but  when  the 
curtain  fell,  they  applauded,  trying  to  convince  themselves  of 
their  enthusiastic  interest  in  this  very  important  event." 

Real  love  exists  no  more,  says  Mr.  Auburtin,  to  inspire  art — 
"which  to  a  large  extent  always  is  a  matter  of  love.     No  more 
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serenading  under  the  balcony  of  the  adored  (a  situation  which 
was  always  favorable  to  art).  Our  young  people  prefer  good 
form  and  give  vent  to  the  fire  of  the  heart  through  a  successful 
lawn-tennis  game." 

How  quickly  and  vigorously  old  art  can  be  killed  by  modern 
industrial  life  is  shown  to  us  in  the  Far  East.     Thus: 

"Japanese  art,  the  old  and  sacred  art  of  China — all  this 
perishes  the  moment  the  white  devil  appears  on  his  steamer  in 
oriental  harbors.  Japanese  art  history  simply  ends  with  the 
year  1850.  Instead  of  that  Japan  now  has  first-class  Pullman 
cars.  The  country  is  economically  alive,  and  eager  industry 
imitates  the  old  creations  of  art  and  exports  them  cheaply  to 
Europe." 

Mr.  Auburtin  concludes  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"What  the  best  of  our  time  desire,  what  they  hope  from  the 
future  is:  equal  right  for  everybody  according  to  his  talents. 
They  want  to  make  use  of  every  one's  energies.  They  want  to 
abolish  everything  which  might  prove  a  hindrance  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  social  organisms,  to  abolish  superstitions,  individual 
wickedness,  war.  They  want  health  and  comfort  for  everybody. 
They  want  to  do  away  with  all  ground  for  sorrow  and  complain- 
ing. This  is  the  future.  This  is  what  we  will  get.  But  when 
we  reach  this  end,  art  can  not  be.  Art  must  have  anger  and 
triumph,  must  have  heights  to  conquer,  must  have  abysses. 

" But  we  need  not  despair.  We  can  live  without  art.  There 
are  greater  things  than  art,  and  now  for  a  while  science  speaks 
loudly.  I  shiver  before  the  electrical  grandeur  of  the  generations 
to  come,  but  I  shall  still  curse  them  when  in  my  tomb." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FOR  A   DEMOCRATIC  "NEWER" 
THEATER 

THE  GLITTER  of  "society"  failed  to  draw  the  public  to 
the  first  New  Theater ;  now  the  management  aim  to  make 
the  secvyud  one  more  democratic.  They  have  accepted 
this  lesson  from  the  public  itself.  It  was  preached  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, when  scoffers  declared  that  the  drama  had  no  need  of  the 
patronage  of  the  rich.  To  try  to  make  it  run  in  such  leading 
strings  was  "antidemocratic,  presumptuous,"  and  many  people 
"shrank  from  availing  themselves  of  an  opportunity  that  was 
in  so  large  a  measure  paid  for  by  their  more  opulent  fellow  citi- 
zens; they  preferred  to  stay  away."  So  Mr.  John  Corbin,  in 
The  World's  Work  (September)  recalls  in  brief  the  history  of  the 
diasastrous  house  on  Central  Park  West,  now  abandoned  by  its 
founders.  He  goes  on  to  show  how  the  attitude  was  both 
reasonable  and  unreasonable : 

"In  point  of  fact,  of  course,  the  rich  have  always  'patronized' 
the  arts.  Compared  to  the  millions  that  have  been  poured  into 
universities,  schools  of  art  and  music,  opera,  and  orchestra,  the 
sum  spent  on  the  New  Theater  is  a  bagatelle.  And  very  few 
of  those  good  citizens  and  proud  who  shun  the  New  Theater 
would  hesitate  to  go  to  the  Metropolitan  Mu.seum  or  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  the  Astor  or  the  Lenox 
Library.  They  would  not  hesitate  to  send  their  sons  to  Co- 
lumbia, Harvard,  or  Cornell.  Quite  the  contrary!  Contem- 
plating aU  such  institutions,  they  'point  with  pride'  to  the 
enlightened  public  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  our  Republic.  Yet 
to  their  instinctive  judgment  the  drama  is  a  horse  of  another 
color. 

"On  the  other  hand,  managers  and  leading  actors  have  re- 
sented it  that,  as  they  conceive  the  undertaking,  men  with  money 
but  no  practical  experience  in  the  drama  should  attempt  to  teach 
them  their  business.  In  a  somewhat  different  mood  they  re- 
sented as  koerdy  what  seemed  to  them  the  unequal  competition 
of  a  theater  that  was  not  obliged  to  make  both  ends  meet — the 
artistic  end  and  the  financial.  To  subvention  a  theater  was  to 
restrain  their  trade,  and  most  unreasonably.  Many  answers 
might  be  made  to  such  special  pleading.  For  the  present  it 
is  enough  to  point  out  that  no  art  except  literature  has 
ever  reached  any  high  development  among  us  without  private 
benefaction. 


"The  significant  point  is  that  the  attendance  at  the  New 
Theater  has  been  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  the  founders,  to 
warrant  its  continuance.  One  of  the  leading  commercial  man- 
agers, familiar  with  the  facts  on  both  sides,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  money  actually  taken  in  for  tickets  was  far  in 
excess  of  the  receipts  at  any  of  the  regular  houses.  There  is  thus 
substantial  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  New  Theater  has  met 
a  want  not  hitherto  recognized — that  there  is  a  public  which  feels 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  help  on  the  drama  as  we  have  helped  on 
other  arts,  for  itself  alone.  The  failure  of  the  institution  thus 
far  is  manifestly  only  relative;  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the 
founders  believe  that  the  causes  of  the  failure  can  be  removed. 
What  these  causes  are  is  evident  in  the  changes  they  are  making." 

The  size  of  the  house  was  only  one  of  the  causes  of  failure. 
The  old  one  was  too  big  and  the  newer  one  will  content  itself 
with  much  diminished  proportions.  Far  more  damaging,  .says 
Mr.  Corbin,  "was  the  atmosphere  of  social  awe  with  which  the 
project  had  been  invested."     For  proof: 

"It  was  Mr.  Conried's  profound  conviction,  as  I  knew  from 
many  conversations  with  him,  that  if  he  could  induce  the  box- 
holders  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  to  shed  the  luster  of  a 
'Diamond  Horseshoe.'  upon  the  New  Theater,  its  success  was 
insured.  Corral  the  Four  Hundred,  and  the  Four  Million  will 
stampede  the  box  office!  The  leading  ticket  agency,  he  said,  had 
agreed  to  take  all  the  seats  on  the  floor.  It  is  possible  that  he 
overestimated  the  snobbishness  of  the  American  public,  much  as 
it  is  in  evidence  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  of  which  he  was 
director.  Certainly  there  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  opera  and  drama.  One  has  always  been  the 
concern  of  the  rich  and  the  socially  prominent;  the  other  has  as 
unfailingly  been  a  popular  art.  And  in  a  democracy  social  awe 
is  a  very  busy  buzz-saw,  cutting  both  ways.  A  large  part  of  our 
public  is  obsequious  to  the  triumph  of  the  socially  elect;  but  when 
the  socially  elect  'come  a  cropper'  the  nation  stands  by  and 
jeers  as  one  man.  At  the  New  Theater  society  came  a  cropper; 
and  the  fall  of  Rome  itself  is  scarcely  more  replete  with  usef'ol 
analogy!" 

Even  the  society  folk  tired  of  their  expensive  toy  when  they 
found  it  hard  to  .see  and  hear  the  play,  and  bestowed  their  sub- 
scription seats  "upon  innocent  friends  and  country  cousins." 
Mr.  Corbin  reports  the  plight  of  one  boxholder  who  was  engaging 
a  cook.  "  She  easily  settled  the  matter  of  hours  and  afternoons- 
out;  but  on  one  point  she  was  met  with  the  firmest  opposition. 
'This  I  will  not  do,'  said  the  mechanic  of  the  kitchen.  'I  will 
not  okkepy  yer  box  at  the  New  Theayter. ' "  The  house  that  is 
to  be  has  no  discriminating  boxes  for  society.  The  auditorium 
is  to  be  of  the  ordinary  type  with  seats  for  about  1,200,  as 
against  2,200  in  the  old  house.  Mr.  Corbin  does  ample  justice 
to  the  high  achievements  of  the  New  Theater  in  its  two  years  of 
existence.  And  even  with  its  failure,  he  thinks,  the  public  may 
well  be  patient.     For, 

"The  founders  have  been  patient.  In  the  face  of  floods  of 
adverse  criticism,  much  of  it  ill-founded,  they  have  pleaded  none 
of  the  extenuations,  the  justifications  that  might  be  pleaded. 
They  have  made  no  response  of  any  Icind  except  to  set  about 
remedying  defects  when  once  they  were  clearlj-  revealed.  They 
have  been  liberal  in  a  public  cause.  What  is  more,  in  funda- 
mental aim,  if  not  in  method,  they  have  been  unswervingly 
right. 

"Our  instinctive  distrust  of  the  patronage  of  a  popular  art  has 
no  doubt  an  element  of  righteousness.  In  a  democracy  it  is 
desirable  that  such  an  institution  be  not  only  dedicated  to  the 
people,  as  Mr.  Morgan  expressed  it  in  his  inaugural  address,  but. 
in  a  way,  owned  by  the  people.  The  most  wholesome  modern 
tendency  seems  to  be  in  that  direction.  The  State  universities 
are,  year  by  year,  gaining  precedence  over  the  older  and  hitherto 
more  distinguished  private  foundations.  In  New  York  City  the 
two  private  foundations  of  Astor  and  Lenox  have  lately  been 
merged  into  one  magnificent  public  library.  And  leading  spirits 
in  the  New  Theater  are  looking  toward  a  time  when  that  in- 
stitution likewise  shall  become,  if  not  national,  at"  least  civic 
in  its  democracy. 

"Its  ultimate  fate  rests  with  the  public.  The  most  efficient 
means  of  patronizing  the  drama  is  through  the  box  office.  It 
rests  with  the  bo.x-office  patron  to  decide  whether  this  Cinderella 
of  the  arts,  so  long  neglected,  shall  come  into  its  own." 
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FROM   DARWIN   BACK   TO  FAITH 

WH  EN  IN  1909  the  English  university  centers  celebrated 
the  centenary  of  D<arwin  and  Paris  performed  a 
similar  service  for  Lamarck,  it  appeared  to  the  world 
at  Jarge  that  here  were  two  men  who  had  made  solid  and  (en- 
during contributions  to  the  world  of  thought.  The  celebrations 
■were,  however,  "  but  solemn  funeral  functions  in  honor  of  dead 
theories,"  says  Professor  Elie  de  Cyon.  "  For  the  initiated,  these 
pompous  discourses  were  merely  the  passing 
bell  of  the  hypothesis  of  descendence."  Pro- 
fessor de  Cyon  is  of  Russo-Freneh  origin, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences  in  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg.  He  has  lately  published  a  work 
called  "  God  and  Science,"  in  which  he 
shows  himself  a  pronounced  anti-Darwinian. 
As  a  result  of  his  physiological  experiments 
he  declares  that  ' '  the  Creator  reigns  and  his 
spirit  governs."  A  selection  of  some  of  the 
main  points  of  Professor  de  Cyon's  book  is 
given  in  an  article  in  The  Record  of  Christian 
Work  (September),  from  which  we  quote: 

"  M.  de  Cyon  points  out  that  theories  of 
a  mechanical  evolution  were  opposed  by  a 
far  larger  group  in  the  scientific  world  thirty 
years  ago  than  is  generally  realized.  Among 
the  enemies  of  Darwinism  Avere  such  men  as 
Virchow,  von  Baer,  Florens,  Milne-Edwards, 
Claude  Bernard,  and  Quatrefages.  But  their 
opposition  was  either  too  timid  or  too  dis- 
dainful to  be  effective.  '  The  atheistic  evolu- 
tionary speculation  found  immense  popular 
vogue  among  those  who  desired  to  see  the  Creator  dethroned, 
who  wished  to  be  delivered  from  religion  and  the  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  moral  law  on  covetousness  and  human  passion.' 
It  found  browbeating  exponents  in  men  like  Haeckel,  and  suc- 
ceeded, for  the  time,  in  silencing  objections. 

"  The  two  bases  of  Darwinism  are  the  natural  selection  of  the 
fittest  and  the  hereditary  transmission  of  characteristics  acquired 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  these 
bases  have  been  broken  down  by  two  evolutionists,  H.  Spencer 
and  Weismann.  The  Darwinian  system  reduced  to  simple 
terms  is  the  dogma  of  natural  selection,  which  '  loses  all  support 
if  acquired  characteristics  are  not  inherited.'  M.  de  Cyon  goes 
on  to  say : 

" '  The  theory  that  the  marvelous  operations  involved  in 
a  transformation  of  species,  are  to  be  explained  solely  by  the 
accidents  of  the  struggle  for  existence  and  for  procreation,  is 
the  most  supernatural  conception  that  has  been  brought  forward 
since  the  dai/s  of  Empedorles.'  '  When  in  1866,'  he  writes  in 
another  passage,  '  1  showed  Claude  Bernard,  for  the  first  time, 
the  marvelous  mechanism  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  especially  the 
depressor,  the  nerve  which  transmits  to  the  brain  all  the  emotions 
of  the  heart  and  at  the  same  time  watches  over  its  well-being 
by  regulating  its  action  and  by  warning,  at  the  first  suggestion 
of  danger,  the  vasomotor  centers  of  the  brain,  the  first  words 
of  Claude  Bernard  were,  "  I  should  like  to  know  how  the  Dar- 
winists would  undertake  to  explain  such  wonderful  mechanisms 
with  the  aid  of  adaptation  or  selection!  "  ' 

"  Altho  recognizing  Darwin's  honesty  and  nobility  of  character, 
M.  de  Cyon  is  not  greatly  imprest  with  his  capacities  ■  for 
generalization.  '  His  intelligence  was  built  rather  for  purely 
descriptive  sciences.  He  was  not  equipped  intellectually  for 
making  large  philosophical  inductions.  He  too  often  confused 
analog^'  with  identity  to  be  a  safe  guide.'  M.  de  Cyon  further 
points  out,  as  the  German  zoologist,  Krause,  has  also  done,  that 
all  the  fundamental  theories  of  Darwinian  evolutionism  are  to 
be  found  sharply  defined  in  the  poetical  effusions  of  Erastus 
Darwin,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  Darwin.  Credit,  however, 
is  nowhere  given  for  this  family  heritage." 

Professor  Haeckel,  of  Germany,  who  stands  there  as  the  great 
popularizer  of  Darwinism,  of  course   fares  no  better  than  does 
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the   master  himself  at   the  hands  of  Professor  de  Cyon,   who 
brings  forward  other  names  to  bear  out  his  contentions: 

"  'Among  Haeckel's  innumerable  works  published  in  all  tongues 
and  issued  in  thousands  of  copies,  one  searches  in  vain  for  a  single 
thought  emanating  from  him  which  is  worthy  of  preservation.' 
He  quotes  Professor  Chwolson,  the  eminent  physicist  of  St. 
Petersburg:  '  All  that  Haeckel  explains  and  affirms  concerning 
questions  of  physics  is  false,  and  shows  an  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  problems,  which  is  hardly  believable,'  and  F.  Paulsen, 
the  late  Berlin  University  professor,  '  I  have  read  the  "  World 
Riddle  "  of  Haeckel,  and  have  reddened 
with  shame  at  the  thought  of  the  general 
education  of  our  people!  That  such  a  book 
should  be  possible,  that  it  should  be  written, 
printed,  bought,  read,  admired,  and  taken 
seriously  by  the  nation  of  Kant,  Goethc'and 
Schopenhauer,  is  a  sad  fact  indeed.'  M.  de 
Cyon  points  out  that  the  falsifications  of 
plates,  which  Dr.  Arnold  Brass  has  recently 
discovered  in  Haeckel's  books,  are  no  new 
thing.  Professor  Semper,  of  Wiirzburg,  a 
celebrated  zoologist,  devoted  as  far  back  as 
1877  twenty  pages  to  similar  falsifications. 
A  year  earlier,  Professor  His  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Haeckel  was  picturing  the 
fetuses  of  a  dog,  a  chicken,  and  a  mole,  with 
a  single  plate  labeled  in  three  different  ways. 
Yet,  for  decades,  Haeckel's  books  have  been 
given  to  students  for  consultation  by  our 
innocent  American  professors.  For  decades 
this  mountebank  has  imposed  on  the  inter- 
national public  as  a  king  in  the  world  of 
thought. 

"  De  Cyon  looks  on  the  remarkable  biologi- 
cal studies  of  Oscar  Hertwig  as  opening  up  the 
most  promising  present  field  of  speculation. 
Hertwig  is  frankly  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
transformist  evolution.  '  Lamarckism  and 
Darwinism,'  he  says,  '  mark  but  passing  phases  in  the  history  of 
science.  They  offer  but  fragments  of  truth.  Presented  as  dog- 
matic theories,  they  are  but  an  obstacle  to  progress.'  Hertwig 
insists  that  animals  differ  among  themselves  as  much  in  their  germ 
cells  as  in  their  full-formed  organisms.  This  renders  improbable, 
if  not  impossible,  a  common  origin  of  different  anirnals  from  the 
same  cell.  As  to  the  forces  inherent  in  the  germ  cell  which  direct 
its  development  through  the  cycle  of  its  law-fixt  modifications, 
De  Cyon  says, '  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  confess  that  we  ha\  e 
not,  up  to  the  present,  advanced  a  single  step  toward  the  solutioa 
of  this  problem.' 

"  The  theory  of  an  apish  ancestry  for  man,  De  Cyon  declares 
pure  assumption.  He  quotes  Fraas,  who  devoted  his  long  life 
to  the  study  of  fossil  animals:  '  The  idea  that  mankind  has 
descended  from  any  Simian  species  whatsoever,  is  certainly  the 
most  foolish  ever  put  forth  by  a  man  Avriting  on  the  history  of 
man.  It  should  be  handed  down  to  posterity  in  a  new  edition 
of  the  Memorial  on  Human  Follies.  No  proof  of  this  baroque 
theory  can  ever  be  given  from  discovered  fossils  ';  and  Virchow: 
'  I  have  never  found  a  single  ape  skull  which  approaches  at  all 
the  human  one.  Between  men  and  apes  there  exists  a  line  of 
sharp  demarcation.  If  we  compare  known  fossil  men  with  men 
of  to-day,  we  can  boldly  affirm  that  individuals  of  a  low  develop- 
ment are  much  more  numerous,"  relatively,  among  present-day 
men,  than  among  fossils.'  In  other  words,  the  race  is  degenerate 
rather  than  the  fruit  of  an  exquisite  development." 

Where  Darwinism  sees  but  accident  and  matter,  De  Cyon  is 
awestruck  at  the  evidence  of  .supernal  wisdom. 

What  psychological  truth  or  what  historical  fact  has  ever  been 
demonstrated  by  experimental  proofs  approaching,  even  at  a 
distance,  those  which  demonstrate  the  divine  origin  of  the 
gospel's  revelations?  he  asks,  and  the  answer  is:  "  The  culture 
of  the  entire  civilized  world  and  the  history  of  myriads  brought 
out  of  ignorance  and  savagery  to  the  light  of  faith  and  science, 
reply,  '  None'.  At  present  the  advantage  seems  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  Christian  public,  who  has  hitherto  been  admonished 
that  it  must  bring  its  beliefs  iuto  line  with  the  results  of  modern 
science  if  they  are  to  live." 
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THE  QUESTION   FOR  THE  TROUBLED 

MINISTER 

SHALL  A  MINLSTER  remain  in  his  chosen  profession 
after  he  has  ehanf^<!(l  his  views  on  theolofjieal  points  held 
by  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  his  church'/  The  ques- 
tion is  increasingly  troublesome  to  men  in  the  ministry,  par- 
ticularly to  the  younfjer  ones,  we  are  told.  The  Christian  Work 
and  EixingclLst  (New  York)  declares  that  it  is  "all  the  time"  re- 
ceiving letters  of  inquiry  on  this  question;  and  "the  frequency 
with  which  they  come  makes  us  believe  that  there  must  be  a 
much  larger  number  who  do  not  write  facing  the  same  perplex- 
ity." This  journal  undertakes  to  answer  the  question  by  put- 
ting another.  If  the  minister  "can  answer  it  affirmatively," 
its  advice  is,  "stay  in  the  ministry  by  all  means";  if  he  can  not, 
he  should  "enter  upon  some  other  work."  The  writer  does  not 
give  assurance  that  the  answer  to  the  question  will  banish  forever 
all  heresy  trials,  but  here  is  the  question: 

"Have  I  got  a  gospel  ?  Do  I  believe  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  power  to  re-create  humanity  and  build  in  the  earth  the 
city  of  God  V 

There  are  many  other  questions  that  might  be  asked  and  a 
wide  latitude  seems  to  be  granted  by  the  writer  here  in  the  an- 
swers that  are  consistent  with  the  ministerial  profession.  The 
questions  other  than  the  ultimate  one  seem  to  review  the  various 
grounds  of  doubt  that  perplex  the  ministers  of  to-day.     We  read : 

"That  question  is  not:  What  view  of  inspiration  do  I  hold?  For 
there  are  several  views  of  inspiration,  any  one  of  which  one  may 
hold  and  be  a  true  preacher  of  Christ,  all  of  which  are  held  by 
many  best  men  in  Christian  pulpits.  We  once  heard  Dr. 
Theodore  T.  Munger  preach  a  sermon  in  the  United  Church, 
New  Haven.  The  next  Sunday  we  heai"d  Dr.  John  Hall,  of 
New  York,  preach  in  the  Yale  Chapel.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  two  men  holding  more  dissimilar  views  on  inspiration. 
To  Dr.  Hall  the  Bible  was  dictated  word  by  word  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  writers,  who  were  merely  amanuenses.  To  Dr. 
Munger  the  Bible  was  the  religious  hterature  of  a  people  whose 
genius  was  for  finding  CJod.  Yet  each  one  of  these  sermons  was 
a  powerful  presentation  of  one  phase  of  the  gospel.  Both  of 
these  men  were  great  blessings  to  the  Chiu-ch  of  Christ  and  great 
gifts  to  the  American  pulpit.  Dr.  Hall  consoled  thousands  of 
liearts;  Dr.  Munger  led  thousands  of  minds  out  of  doubt  into 
t'aith. 

"That  question  is  not:  What  point  of  view  of  the  atonement 
do  1  hold?  Do  I  hold  the  view  commonly  accepted  fifty  years 
ago  or  the  one  commonly  held  to-day?  For  there  are  several 
theories  of  the  atonement.  There  are  three  theories  quite  com- 
mon at  this  present  time.  Each  one  of  these  theories  is  held  by 
many  splendid  men  in  any  one  denomination.  We  belong  to  a 
little  group  of  eighteen  evangelical  ministers  from  all  denomina- 
tions, all  prominent  pastors  in  New  York,  which  meets  to  discuss 
theological  questions.  Every  theory  of  the  atonement,  from  the 
substitutionary  theory  of  Anselm  to  the  moral  influence  inter- 
pretation of  Bushnell,  is  represented  there.  But  all  of  these 
men  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified  and  risen  with  great  power. 
No  one  would  ever  think  of  asking  one  of  them  to  resign. 

"That  question  is  not:  What  theory  of  the  future  life  do  I  hold? 
For  there  are  very  many  theories  of  the  future  life,  of  the  method 
of  judgment,  of  the  nature  of  reward  and  punishment,  and  as 
men  are  getting  more  and  more  humble  before  the  mysteries  of 
life  the  less  positive  they  are  becoming  in  e.xact  definition  of  the 
methods  of  the  future.  But  there  are  ten  different  theories  put 
forth  in  any  row  of  ten  books  from  orthodox  preachers,  from 
Jonathan  Edwards'  etc>rnal  punishment  for  all  except  a  few  elect 
t<)  George  A.  Gordon's  that  God  must  save  everybody  some 
time  or  fail  in  his  true  Fatiierhood." 

Even  views  of  the  Trinit\ ,  we  are  assured,  need  not  trouble 
uiu',  for, 

"Here  again  there  are  many  views  held,  from  the  almost  poly- 
theistic view  of  the  early  theologians,  through  God's  reigning 
luider  one  dome,  so  to  speak,  to  the  biological  view  recently  so 
suggestingly  stated  by  Dr.  James  Morris  Whiton,  where  the 
Trinity  is  a  theory  of  the  three  expressions  of  God's  personality 


corresponding  to  the  natural  spheres  of  the  soul's  activities  and 
needs.  Every  orthodox  denomination  has  many  splendid 
preachers  holding  all  of  these  views.  Once  we  were  in  Boston 
and  heard  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon  preach  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  heard  Phillips  Brooks.  Both  preached  gloriously 
on  the  new  life  that  came  to  the  soul  that  gave  itself  to  Christ, 
which  is  half  the  gospel.  But  these  two  men  were  far  apart  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  Trinitarian  formula. 

"And  so  on.  It  is  not.  How  do  I  interpret  the  story  of  the 
resurrection?  Not,  What  view  do  I  hold  of  the  Old  or  New 
Testament  miracles?  Not,  What  views  do  I  hold  aVjout  .sa<^'ra- 
ments  or  the  earthly  channels  of  the  divine  grace?  Not.  What 
theory  do  I  hold  of  Christ's  preexistence?  Not,  How  do  I  define 
his  relation  to  the  Father?  Not,  How^  do  I  explain  the  com- 
mingling of  the  divine  and  human  in  his  nature?  All  of  these 
questions  which  we  have  asked  are  the  greatest  that  have  exer- 
cized the  human  intellect.  The  answers  are  fraught  with  great 
religious  and  ethical  import  to  man.  Neither  will  we  deny  that 
they  have  close  and  intimate  relationship  to  the  gospel,  and  often 
determine  to  some  extent  its  content.  (Altho  more  and  more 
we  feel  that  life  is  determined  by  facts,  rather  than  by  our  inter- 
pretations of  them,  and  theology  is  but  the  interpretation  of 
facts  of  experience,  as  astronomy  is  the  explanation  of  the  stars. 
The  stars  are  constant;  astronomy  changes.)  Yes,  these  are 
great  questions.  But  these  are  not  the  questions  for  the 
preacher  to  ask  when  hesitating  at  the  pulpit  stairs." 

When  the  question  rises  out  of  one's  perplexity.  Shall  I 
preach?  this  is  the  one  great  question  to  ask,  declares  the 
writer,  and  the  only  answer  is: 

"  Have  I  got  a  gospel''  Do  I  believe  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  power  to  re-create  humanity  and  build  in  the  earth  the 
city  of  Godr' 


SCIENTIFIC   MANAGEMENT   FOR 
CHURCHES 

AS  "SCIENTIFIC  EFFICIENCY"  is  the  new  wateh- 
A-\  word  in  business  organization,  it  is  not  surprizing  that 
■^  -*-  the  idea  should  invade  other  fields  of  life.  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews,  of  Chicago,  thinks  that  the  principles  of  scientific 
management  might  be  applied  to  organization  of  church  work, 
but  before  such  an  attempt  h  made  he  sees  the  necessity  of  an 
impartial  comparison  of  the  field  of  church  acti\ity  with  that  of 
business  to  note  "certain  fundamental  differences,"  between 
them.  Church  activity,  of  course,  "can  not  be  reduced  to  con- 
crete tasks  with  definitely  measurable  products."  No  more  can 
there  be  discovered  "the  normal  units  of  efficiencj',"  such  as  in 
pig-iron  loading,  where  the  unit  of  efficiency  is  "  the  number  of 
tons  Hoaded  per  diem  per  man."  Then  the  relation  of  the  worker 
to  his  task  is  different.  "It  is  one  thing  to  be  in  charge  of  a 
group  of  men  who  must  obey  your  orders  or  be  discharged,  and 
another  to  be  the  leader  of  a  group  of  men  and  women  who  must 
be  persuaded,  often  against  their  inclinations  and  at  considerable 
sacrifice,  to  do  that  which  must  be  done  in  a  church."  Dr. 
Mathews,  wTiting  in  The  Standard  (Chicago),  believes.  bowe\er, 
that  "the  philosophy-  of  efficiency  can  at  least  be  tentatively 
applied  to  the  working  of  churches."     He  writes: 

"First,  the  churches  may  well  center  attention  upon  operation 
rather  than  upon  results.  That  is  to  say.  the  churches  must 
more  clearly  distinguish  between  what  they  are  trying  to  do  and 
the  way  they  are  trying  to  do  it.  Good  intentions  are  not  always 
wise  intentions.  And  this  regard  for  operation  demands  a 
sharper  definition  of  function.  In  a  general  way.  of  cour.<e.  the 
church  understands  that  its  function  is  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
but  as  to  the  process  of  salvation,  or  as  the  efficiency  manage- 
ment says,  as  to  the  operations  in  bringing  about  salvation,  there 
seems  to  be  a  considerable  difft>rence  of  opinion.  The  first  step 
in  larger  efficiency  must  presuppose  that  a  given  establishment 
exists  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  that  operation  must  conform 
to  that  process.  Detailed  results  are  wholly  subordinate. 
Handlers  of  pig-iron  are  not  trained  to  be  efficient  as  workers  of 
wood-pulp  machines  and  to  switch  men  from  one  occupation  to 
another  is  fatal  to  etlficiency.     Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  church, 
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centering  of  attention  upon  operation  raises  immediately  the 
question  as  to  what  sort  of  operation  the  church  should  engage 
in.  .  .  .  If  every  church  once  a  year  were  to  undertake  to  study 
the  community  in  which  it  actually  exists  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering its  moral  and  religious  needs,  and  were  then  to  ask  itself 
how  best  it  could  be  operated  to  meet  those  needs,  organized 
Cliristianity  would  be  wonderfully  more  efficient  than  it  is 
to-day.  Just  as  those  business  organizations  which  do  not  con- 
stantly attempt  to  readapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions 
find  themselves  outclassed  and  waning  by  their  more  intelligent 
competitors  will  the  churches  who  are  pursuing  a  laissez-faire 
policy  find  themselves  of  decreasing  significance." 

In  too  many  communities,  it  is  pointed  out,  churches  compete 
with  each  other  along  merely  numerical  and  otherwise  material 
lines.  Dr.  Mathews  recommends  them  to  "apply  to  them- 
selves the  conception  of  functional,  rather  than  of  mere  com- 
petitive, standards."     The  evils  are  of  this  nature: 

"A  minister  is  employed  who  will  draw  the  crowd,  or  agencies 
are  adopted  which  will  serve  to  distance  their  competitors. 
Denominationalism  too  often  degenerates  into  sectarianism,  and 
a  community  suffers  in  every  way  from  the  failure  of  institutions 
that  should  be  spiritual  leaders  to  become  more  than  institutional 
competitors. 

"Such  feeling  of  competition  frequently  is  brought  into  the 
churches  themselves.  They  practise  mere 'speeding  up.'  Con- 
tests are  arranged  between  Sunday-school  classes  or  between 
young  men  and  young  women  or  between  other  groups  within 
the  church  for  the  sole  purpose  of  building  up  membership. 
There  is  in  this  competition  no  conception  of  a  standard  of  func- 
tional efficiency,  but  simply  the  desire  to  bring  as  many  persons 
as  possible  into  relationship  with  the  church  and,  in  a  general 
way.  under  its  influences.  In  many  cases  such  efforts  have  a 
seeming  success.  Attendance  upon  prayer-meetings,  and  young 
people's  societies,  is  largely  increased,  and  doubtless  real  good  is 
thereby  accomplished.  Such  efforts,  however,  are  essentially 
those  of  the  speeding-up  process  in  industry.  They  are  not 
constructive.  There  is  no  training  of  church  members  in  essen- 
tial church  functions  and  when  once  the  speeding-up  process 
ceases  as,  for  example,  when  the  'hustling'  minister  or  Sunday- 
school  superintendent  departs,  the  church  frequently  slips  back 
to  a  lower  stage  of  efficiency." 

To  bring  about  efficiency  of  church  work  "  there  must  be  a  far 
more  systematic  division  between  the  department  of  manage- 
ment and  the  department  of  workers." 

"Such  management  would  undertake,  first,  the  study  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  church  is  surrounded;  second,  the 
adoption  of  a  program  of  specialized  church  activity;  and  third, 
the  selection  and  adjustment  of  various  members  of  the  church  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  specific  tasks  involved  in  the  general 
plan  of  management.  On  the  face  of  it,  such  a  policy  would  seem 
to  involve  rather  elaborate  organization,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  this  would  necessarily  be  oppressively  elaborate.  The 
danger  of  over-organization  would  be  avoided  by  the  functional 
conception.  One  group  of  men  in  the  church  should  be  held 
responsible  for  planning  the  specific  duties  of  the  church  as  a 
whole,  altho  they  might  also  individually  act  in  the  capacity  of 
those  who  carrried  out  the  plans,  and  this  management  committee 
would  see  to  it  that  there  was  no  hysterical  committee-making, 
but  the  assignment  of  tasks  that  together  should  make  the 
church,  as  a  cooperating  group  of  spiritual  workmen,  effective." 

This  conception  of  staff  management  and  planning  must  be 
carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  individual  chiu-ch  and  embrace 
denominational  cooperation : 

"There  should  be  in  every  community  a  general  program  at 
work  for  the  churches  as  a  whole.  A  step  toward  this  has  been 
taken  in  a  number  of  places,  and  particularly  in  Chicago  there 
has  been  organized  the  Cooperative  Council  of  City  Missions, 
in  which  representatives  of  five  denominations  meet  monthly  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  what  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  coop- 
erative advance  of  Protestantism  in  the  city.  New  churches  are 
not  established  by  one  denomination  without  the  knowledge  and, 
it  may  be  added,  practically  the  consent  of  the  others.  New  and 
rapidly  developing  fields  are,  as  it  were,  allotted  under  terms  of 
comity  among  the  denominations,  and  a  working  program  has 
been  reached  for  activity  among  foreign-speaking  people.  While 
it  is  not  possible,  of  course,  for  such  a  body  to  have  authority,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  it  is  in  a  position  to  plan.  Some  similar 
movements  are  to  be  found  in  various  sections  of  cities  where 


local  churches  undertake  a  certain  amount  of  cooperative  plan- 
ning for  their  particular  district.  But,  speaking  generally,  the 
churches  have  not  yet  gained  any  clear  conception  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  fundamental  prerequisite  of  efficiency." 


A  NEW  GOSPEL  VOICE  FROM   EGYPT 

To  THE  very  limited  field  known  in  Biblical  scholarship 
as  the  "Egyptian  Gospels"  has  been  added  a  new  frag- 
ment by  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  party.  This 
fragment  is  now  presented  in  an  English  translation  issued  under 
the  authority  of  Professors  Grenfell  and  Hunt,  and  this  portion 
of  an  uncanonical  gospel  may,  says  The  Christian  Herald  (New 
York),  "prove  to  be  a  very  important  addition  to  the  early 
gospel  literature."  The  passage  we  quote  deals  with  a  conver- 
sation between  Jesus  and  a  chief  priest  of  the  Pharisees,  in  which 
the  Pharisee's  words  are  turned  back  upon  himself  with  self- 
conviction.     It  runs  thus: 

"  Before  he  does  wrong  he  makes  all  manner  of  subtle  excuses. 
But  give  heed  lest  ye  also  suffer  the  same  things  as  they;  for 
the  evil-doers  among  men  receive  their  reward  not  among  the 
living  only,  but  also  await  punishment  and  much  torment. 

"  And  he  took  them  and  brought  them  into  the  very  place 
of  purification,  and  was  walking  in  the  temple. 

"  And  a  certain  Pharisee,  a  chief  priest,  whose  name  was  Levi, 
met  them  and  said  to  the  Savior,  '  Who  gave  thee  leave  to  walk 
in  this  place  of  purification  and  to  see  these  holy  vessels,  when 
thou  hast  not  washed  nor  yet  have  thy  disciples  bathed  their 
feet?  But  defiled  thou  hast  walked  in  this  temple,  which  is  a 
pure  place,  wherein  no  other  man  walks  except  he  has  washed 
himself  and  changed  his  garments,  neither  does  he  venture  to 
see  these  holy  vessels.' 

"  And  the  Savior  straightway  stood  still  with  his  disciples 
and  answered  him,  '  Art  thou  then,  being  here  in  this  temple, 
clean?  ' 

"  He  said  unto  him,  '  I  am  clean;  for  I  washed  in  the  pool  of 
David,  and  having  descended  by  one  staircase  I  ascended  by 
another,  and  I  put  on  white  and  clean  garments,  and  then  I  came 
and  looked  upon  these  holy  vessels.' 

"  The  Savior  answered  and  said  unto  him,  '  Wo,  ye  blind, 
who  see  not.  Thou  hast  washed  in  these  running  waters  wherein 
dogs  and  swine  have  been  cast  night  and  day,  and  hast  cleansed 
and  wiped  the  outside  stain,  which  also  the  flute  girls  anoint  and 
wash;  but  within  they  are  full  of  scorpions  and  all  wickedness. 
But  I  and  my  disciples,  who  thou  sayest  have  not  bathed,  have 
been  dipt  in  the  waters  of  eternal  life;  but  wo  unto  thee.  .  .  .'  " 

The  Christian  Herald  proceeds  with  the  recital  of  a  few  facts 
which  tend  to  place  the  probable  historical  setting  of  this  newly 
discovered  work: 

"  In  recent  years  many  similar  fragments  have  been  found  in 
North  Africa  which,  tho  disconnected  and  incomplete,  bear 
evidence  of  having  belonged  to  what  is  known  as  the  Egyptian 
version  of  the  gospel.  Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  (about 
A.D.  200),  a  'gospel  according  to  the  Egyptians.'  Origen  also 
refers  to  the  same  gospel  and  so  does  Jerome,  the  latter  adding 
that  it  contained  various  heresies.  Epiphanius  took  the  same 
view  and  wrote  concerning  the  '  corrupt  and  preposterous 
sentiments  '  of  certain  parts  of  the  gospel.  In  some  immaterial 
points  it  contradicted  the  canonical  writings. 

"  It  is  known  that  the  Church  in  Egypt  was  founded  in  the 
second  century,  but  this  gospel  (assuming  it  to  be  identical  with 
that  just  discovered  by  Hunt  and  Grenfell)  is  believed  to  have 
antedated  the  actual  foundation  of  the  Chiu-ch  and  to  have  been 
written  very  early  in  that  century,  before  the  formal  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  into  North  Africa.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
nothing  has  come  to  light  among  the  fragmentary  reUcs  to  show 
the  attitude  of  this  long-forgotten  and  repudiated  gospel  on  the 
miracles  and  the  resurrection.  The  first  seeds  of  Christianity 
were  sown  in  Egypt  in  apostolic  times,  and  it  is  recorded  by  some 
ancient  historians  that  Peter  founded  the  Chm-ch  of  Alexandria 
and  several  other  churches.  Tradition  says  that  Mark  went  to 
Egypt  on  a  gospel  mission.  Long  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
that  country  was  a  seat  of  philosophy,  and  when  the  new  re- 
ligion appeared,  it  quickly  supplanted  the  old. 

"  Altho  the  reports  concerning  the  newly  found  '  gospel  ' 
do  not  state  the  language  in  which  it  was  written,  it  was  probably 
the  Coptic — a  compound  of  old  Egyptian  and  Greek." 


A    GREAT 


SCHEME  FOR 
HIGHWAYS 


NATIONAL 


JUST  bel'orc  Llui  adjourMiTKuit  of  ('on- 
gross,  Senator  ("ullom  of  Illinois  intro- 
duced a  hill  i)rovidiri{;:  for  a  vast  system  of 
national  hij^h  ways  radiating  from  Washing- 
ton to  all  sections  of  the  country.  In  all 
seven  liighways  are  included  in  it.  Back  of 
the  bill,  according  to  a  correspondent  of 
Motor  Age,  are  "  a  numlxT  of  prominent 
members  of  Congress  and  business  men  who 
are  preparing  to  j)ush  th<;  bill  to  passage  as 
quickly  as  possibhi."  With  Washington 
as  a  terminus  for  each  of  the  seven  roads, 
the  other  termini  will  be  Portland,  Me., 
Buffalo,  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego, 
Austin,  and  Miami.  The  roads  an;  to  be 
named  respectively  aftcT  Washington, 
Roosevelt,  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  ( Jrant,  Mon- 
roe, and  Le(!.  It  is  probable  that  the 
routes  will  be  so  arrangf^d  as  to  pass  tln-ough 
every  State  in  the  Union  except  Michigan, 
which,  because  of  its  situation  between  the 
Great  Lakes,  can  not  Ik;  included.  The 
roads  are  all  to  be  macadamized. 

Estimates  are  to  be  pnipared 
by  engineers  of  the  cost  of 
making  connection  with  cities 
through  which  the  main  roads  do 
not  pass;  legislatures  of  Stat(>s  be- 
ing advised  of  these;  data  and  en- 
couraged to  construct  connecting 
lines.  The  .seven  highways  would 
have  a  combined  hmgth  estimated 
at  12,000  miles,  the  total  cast 
being  $148,000,000,  the  money  to 
be  raised  by  an  issue  of  bonds. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  after 
construction  is  to  be  provided  foi- 
by  the  imposition  of  tolls.  Ob- 
jections to  tolls  have  already 
beeti  made  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  provision  may  be  stricken 
out. 

Senator  Cullom's  bill  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission t:i  tak(;  the;  work  in  hand. 
It  appropriates  $2, 000, 000  for  the 
preparation  of  maj)s,  surveys,  and 
other  jjreliminary  work.  It  is 
contended  on  behalf  of  his  bill  that,  after 
the  expenditure  by  the  Government  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  improve- 
ment of  watcirways,  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  in  aid  given  to  railroads 
through  land  grants,  the  traffic  of  the 
country    has   grown    to    such   proportions 


positives  evidence  of  a 
growing  sentiment  that 
th(^  National  (Jovern- 
menl  should  give  im- 
mediate attention  to 
road-building.  Speaker 
('hamp  ('larl<  is  promi- 
nent among  mem  in  Con- 
gress who  belice  the 
time  has  come  lor  the 
general  (iovernment  to 
cooperate  strongly  with 
States  in  building  a  great 
system  of  public  high- 
ways. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE 
"  SEASON-MODEL  " 

A  writer  in  Motor  dis- 
cusses the  question 
whether  in  future  ma- 
kers of  cars  will  continue 
to  bring  out  each  year  a  new  model. 
He   does   not   give   his   own    views   of   the 
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liigliist    pdiiit  on   iIk;   K()ck.\  .Mcjuiilaia.^.  <^ii  tlic  Coii- 
.  its  delation  S.OO  )  feet.     This  road  is  merely  a  rough 


trail,  A  generation  ago  it  was  a  favorite  ambuscade  for  Apache  Indians. 


tion  of  progress  and  development  toward 
an  ideal  in  construction.  It  became  also  a 
"  central  factor  in  a  sales  cam- 
paign." Motor  prints  a  series  of 
letters  on  this  subject  from  lead- 
ing men  in  the  trade,  and  com- 
ments on  them  as  follows: 


the    majority, 
opinion    seems 


Tlie  Comiiierii;il   \  ehicle,''  NfW  York. 

A  perambulating  kitchen,  mounted  on  a  motor-truck,  in  use  in 
England,  for  demonstrating  what  is  known  as  "paper-bag  cooking." 
It  was  put  into  service  by  a  London  newsi)aper  and  a  month  ago 
had  already  traveled  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
and.  Paper-bag  cookery  is  having  an  immense  vogue  in  England, 
its  originator  having  been  Nicholas  Soyer,  grandson  of  a  more  famous 
chef  of  the  same  name.  Paper-bag  cooking  has  thus  far  been  intro- 
du(!ed  but  slightly  in  this  country,  altho  a  book  on  the  subject  was 
I)ublished  this  year. 


question  so  much  as  a  summary  of  opinions 

among  manufacturers,  as  the  result  of  a 

canvass  made  among  them.     Replies  were 

received  from    1S3  makers.     Of  these,  2<S    "o,  make  changes  as 

favored  continuing  the  old  methods,  while 

155    were    opposed    to    continuing    them. 


■  Of  those  in 
the  consensus  of 
to  be  that  while  the  season-model 
served  its  purpose  at  one  time, 
it  has  passed  the  days  of  its  use- 
fulness and  is  now  more  a  hin- 
drance than  a  help.  Kven  those 
who  favor  continuing  it,  seem  to 
feel  that  its  life  can  not  be  long, 
and  there  is  a  belief  often  exprest 
that  if  all  the  makers  or  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  ones  would 
agree  to  discontinue  bringing  out 
new  models  each  year,  the  mat- 
ter could  easily  and  quickly  be  dis- 
posed of  to  the  great  benefit  of 
all.  The  very  early  announcement 
of  new  models  is  frowned  upon  by 
many. 

"  The  chief  arguments  of  those 
who    do    not     favor   the   season- 
model   is   that    it    is    unnecessary 
since    standardization    of    design 
has    practically    been    attained:     that    all 
manufacturers    should,     as     certain     pro- 
gressive    ones    now 


Every  one   can   see   how  on    this  question 

that  railroads  and  waterways  are  no  long(>r   depends  a  large  item  in  the  cost  of  the  (;ar. 

able  to  care  for  it  adequately.  Once  a  car  has  been  standardized,  and  then 

Writers  in  other  pe-riodicals   report  that    manufactured   in   large  quantities:    more- 

froin    tnany    parts   of     the   country   comes    over    when    it    has    acquired    a  reputation 

which  alone  can  give  it  a  cer- 
tain fixt  mark(>t  each  year, 
the  s(^!ling-price  can  be  placed 
at  a  very  much  lower  figure. 

The  writer  in  Motor  found 
that  several  makers  had  al- 
ready announced  their  inten- 
tion to  bring  out  no  more 
season,  or  yearly,  model. 
Certain  changes  in  details  of 
construction  will  continue  to 
be  made  by  them,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  the  calendar,  but 
rather  at  such  time  as  may 
be  convenient  or  opportune. 
Early  in  the  industry  the 
season-model  was  an  indica- 
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The  Saurer  truck  after  completing  its  run  across  the  Continent. 


soon  as  they  can  be 
made  economically, 
without  regard  to 
the  time  of  year,  so 
that  purchasers  may 
reap  the  benefit  from 
them  as  .soon  as  pos- 
.sible.  Another  in- 
teresting argument 
is  that  under  the 
plan  at  present  in 
vogue,  depreciation 
in  value  of  a  car  is 
inuch  too  great  dur- 
ing the  first  year. 
The  announcement 
of  a  new  mode-l 
knocks  too  great  a 
percentage  otT  the 
\alue  of  the  car  of 
the  year  before. 

■■  That  changes 
from  year  to  year 
have,  of  late,  been 
slight  in  most  cases, 
has  been  evident  to 
all.   but  it  is  never- 


,0MAH4 


A  sign  post  used  in 
the  Middle  West,  con- 
structed of  concrete  and 
saidtobe  indestructible. 
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mile  to  slightly  over  five   the      ton  -  mileage      would     approximate 
cents,  with  the  average    19,650. 

figure  as  stated  above.  "  Thus  the  gasoline   trtick   delivers   the 

"It  was  proven  that  .same  number  of  wagon-miles  as  the  eleetrii' 
excessive  speed  is  by  far  truck  for  $47  less  a  year,  and,  at  the  same, 
I  he  greatest  element  of  time,  on  account  of  the  larger  size  of  the 
loss  in  respect  to  tire  gasoline  trucks  used  in  this  illustration,  the 
costs,  and  that  the  size  ton-mUeage  is  greater  for  that  type  of 
of  the  truck  has  little  to  wagon  by  2,450  ton-miles  per  year, 
do  with  the  wear  and  "  The  best  types  of  gasoline  cars  were 
tear  on  tires  as  long  as  an  operated  at  twelve  cents  per  wagon-mile  as 
economical  rate  of  speed  a  minimum  yearly  figure.  These  cars  are 
was  pursued.  The  aver-  modern  trucks  of  three-ton  capacitj',  and 
age  tire  mileage  delivered  for  a  single  year  the  ton-mileage  figure  ha.s 
was  almost  12,000  and  been  as  low  as  four  cents.  Other  types  of 
the  original  cost  in  the  three-ton  gasoline  trucks  have  averagefl 
neighborhood  of  $50.  four  and  one-half  cents  per  ton-mile  ami 
The  rate  of  speed  ranged  those  of  smaller  size  run  to  larger  figures 
from  about  10  miles  an  in  the  ton-mile  computation; 
hour  to  more  than  "  Referring  to  the  experience  with  the 
theless  interesting  to  learn  from  the  ma-  20  miles,  with  the  average  about  12.  earlier  gasoline  trucks,  it  may  be  said  that 
kers  themselves  just  how  slight  these  There  proved  to  be  practically  no  differ-  the  excessive  operative  costs  were  due 
changes  have  been."  ence  in  cost  for  tires  used  on  both  electric    solely  to  mechanical  crudities  which  have 

and  gasoline  cars,  the  extra  weight  of   the  been   corrected    in    large    measure    in    the 
THE  COST  OF  RUNNING  A  TRUCK        electrics  being  counterbalanced  in  tire  wear   wagons  of  current  use.     Some  of  these  ran 

bv  the  more    severe  engine  strains  placed   as  high  as  fifteen  cents  a  ton-mile  and  de- 

The  fourth  article,  m  a  series  discussing    ^ipo^  tlie  tu-es  by  the  gasoline  cars.  livered  a  comparatively  small  number  of 

the  cost  of  running  a  motor-truck,  is  printed        "  As  to  fuel  and  oil  for  the  gasoMne  cars,    the  revenue-producing  units.    This  made  a 

by  The  Automobile  in  its  issue  of  August    the  experience  with  all  the  trucks  of  this   bad    showing   for   gasoline-operated   auttv 


Unloading  freight  from  a  sieanier  with  a  motor-truck  on  a  twenty- 

per-eenl.  grade. 


3.  Both  gasoline  and  electric 
trucks  are  included  in  the  discus- 
sion. The  general  conclusion  is 
that  the  average  gasoline  truck 
can  carry  freight  at  six  cents  per 
ton-mile  and  the  electric  truck  at 
seven  cents.  In  both  varieties  of  car 
"excessive  speed  is  the  worst  ele- 
ment of  waste."  Following  are  in- 
teresting points  in  the  article: 


A  French  body  design  which  lias  received  the  name  of 
Dragonfly"  and  successfully  resists  wind-pressure. 


"the 


mobiles     in    comparison    with    the 
electrics.   ' 

"  But  the  most  astonishing  thiu^' 
shown  in  the  figures  covering  all 
the  stages  and  phases  of  truck 
operation  is  the  steady  growth  of 
economy  in  cost.  While  the  price 
of  freight  automobiles  remains  sub- 
stantially le^'el  and  has  done  so  for 
the  whole  period  covered,  the  quality 
and  mechanical  excellence  of  the 
cars  have  increased.  Dollar  for  dol- 
lar there  is  more  value  in  the  cars 
of  the  present  than  there  was  in  the 
cars  of    the  past,   no    matter  what 


"  Taking  the  wagon-mile  as  the 

unit  for  comparison  and  computa- 
tion, it  has  been  found  that  it  costs 

1.772  cents  to  operate  a    truck  one  mile    type  used  showed  that  the  cost  of  gasoline    the  price 

for   tires.     This  figiire  is    based  upon  the    was  1.74  cents  per  wagon-mile  and  that  oil 

experience    of    1,000   single   solid   tires  in    and  grease  made  up  another  item  of  .60S  WHY  TIRES   GIVE  OUT 

actual  business  service  under  varied  typical    cent,  thus  giving  a  total  of  2.348  cents  for 

conditions  and  taking  the   tires  from  the    fuel  and  oil  for  each  wagon-mile  made  by        A,  ^\Titer.  who  is  described  as  "  the  chief 

moment    they  were    first    installed    until    the  gasoline  ears  under  observation,   the   adjuster  "  for  well-known  makers  of  tire>, 

number  of  which  was  in  excess  of  300.  contributes  to  Motor  an  article  in  which  he 

"Considering  the  correspondmg  Item  declares  that,  barring  accidents,  seventv- 
with  regard  to  elec  ric  trucks,  the  figures  fi.-e  per  cent,  of  the  tires  which  give  out  do 
covering  a  period  of  four  vears  show  that         „  ^  ,     ^  .  ^t.  ^^        r 

battery  and  current  costs  and  the  expense  ^^  from  neglect  or  misuse,  rather  than  from 
lor  lubrication  totaled  6.512  cents  per  faulty  construction.  This  neglect  or  mis- 
wagon-mile.  In  each  ease  the  average  for  use  is  not  necessarily  intentional  (except  on 
garage  work,  wages  of  garage  employees,  the  part  of  chauffeurs),  but  is  rather  due  to 
and  ordinary  maintenance  and  repair  was  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  user.  The 
a  little  over  three  cents  per  wagon-mile,  the  -writer  says  in  detail: 
actual    figure    being    3.1    cents.     Battery  .       .       .    ,.^ 

costs  follow  the  size  of  the  truck  very  '  The  average  motorist  is  indifferent 
closelv,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  wide  m  regard  to  the  care  and  use  of  his  tires, 
difference  in  the  item  of  expense  for  current.  As  a  rule,  he  is  so  taken  up  wnth  the  study 
"  In  a  comparative  way  it  may  be  said  of  the  magneto,  the  carburetor,  etc.,  that 
that  the  cost  of  operation  is  about  the  same  he  really  has  no  thought  of  his  tu-es. 
for  both  gasoline  and  electric  trucks,  with  "  Inasmuch  as  the  up-keep  of  tires  is 
the  balance  favoring  the  gasoline  cars.  The  considered  the  greatest  running  expense  ot 
difference   is   considerably   greater   to   the  (Coniiniud  on  page  406) 

advantage  of  the  gaso- 
line trucks  when  the 
computation  is  reduced 
to  a  basis  of  ton-miles. 
The  tabulations  show 
that  the  cost  is  about 
seven  cents  per  ton-mile 
by  electric  trucks  and  a 
trifle  under  six  cents  by 
gasoline  wagons. 

"  On  a  basis  of  10.000 
miles  a  year,  the  actual 
cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining    a     typical 

their    worn    remnants    were   consigned  to    gasoline  truck  would  be 

the  scrap  heap.  "  $1,328,  and  for  this  price 

"  The  automobiles  upon  which  they  were    the    truck   would  deliv- 

used  are  small  trucks  ranging  in  capacity    er    22,100    ton-miles    of 

from  OHe  ton  to  three  tons  in  burden-bear-   freight  service.  With  the 

ing    ability    and    including    both    gasoline    electrics     delivering   the 

and  electric  vehicles  of  numerous  standard    same  number  of  wagon- 
makes.     The  range  of  tire  costs  was  from    miles  per  year  the   cost 

something  less  than  one  cent  per  wagon-   would    be   $1,375,     and 


The  Abbs  Gavois.  of  Raincville.  a  small  parish 
in  Picardy.  Fi-ance.  in  his  motor-car  which  has 
been  in  use  for  more  than  twenty  years. 


A  tractor  in  use  for  hauHn^'  uhcai   ait<i   it  Ua.s  been  threshed  on 
the  farm,  its  capacity  100  bushels. 
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Franklin  ■ 


FRANKLIN  MOTOR  CARS  ARE  MADE  IN  FIVE  CHASSIS 
SIZES.  TWO  "FOURS"  AND  THREE  "SIXES".  WITH  THIR- 
TEEN STYLES  OF  OPEN  AND  ENCLOSED  BODIES.  THE 
EQUIPMENT  OF  ALL  OPEN  TYPE  BODIES  INCLUDES 
WIND  SHIELD  AND  TOP.    PRICES  ARE  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY. 

25-HORSE-POWER,  FOUR-CYLINDER  MODEL  G  TOURING  CAR. 
$2000. 

MODEL  G  RUNABOUT.  18-HORSE-POWER.  FOUR-CYLINDER, 
$1650. 

SIX-CYLINDER,  30-HORSE-POWER  MODEL  M,  $2800  FOR  TOUR- 
ING CAR,  TORPEDO-PHAETON  OR  ROADSTER. 
SIX-CYLINDER,  38-HORSE-POWER  MODEL  D,  $3500  FOR  TOUR- 
ING CAR  OR  TORPEDO-PHAETON. 

SIX-CYLINDER,  38-HORSE-POWER  MODEL  H,  SEVEN-PASSENGER 
TOURING,  SILVERTOWN  CORD  TIRES,  $4000. 
MODEL   H   LIMOUSINE,   $5000.      25-HORSE-POWER   LIMOUSINE 
OR  LANDAULET,  $3000. 

FRANKLIN  COMMERCIAL  CARS  INCLUDE  PNEUMATIC-TIRED 
TRUCKS,  LIGHT  DELIVERY  WAGONS.  PATROLS,  AMBULANCES. 
OMNIBUSES  AND  TAXICABS. 

BEAUTY  OF  DESIGN.  LUXURIOUS  RIDING.  LIGHT  WEIGHT, 
GREAT  TIRE  ECONOMY,  ARE  DISTINGUISHING  FRANKLIN 
FEATURES.  THE  MOST  NOTABLE  FEATURE.  HOWEVER. 
IS  THE  AIR-COOLED  MOTOR  AND  RECENT  IMPROVE- 
MENTS HAVE  MADE  IT  THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  DE- 
VELOPMENT IN  AUTOMOBILE  MOTOR  DESIGN.  WHEN 
WRITING  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  ASK  ALSO  FOR 
"THE  FRANKLIN  ENGINE". 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE   N  Y 


I 


Our  readers  are  asfied  to  mention  The  Litkrart  Digest  when  wrttinc  to  advertisers. 
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An  interesting 

experience  with 

Polarine 


Saurer  Motor  Company 

30  Church  St..  New  York 

August  II,  igii. 
Standard  Oil  Company, 
555  West  25th  Street, 
New  York,   N.  Y. 

Dear  Sirs : 

It  will  probably  be  interesting  for  you 
to  know  that  the  "Pioneer  Freighter,"  the  4  ^4  ton 
Saurer  motor  truck  which  has  just  finished  the 
run  between  San  Francisco  and  New  York  with 
a  load  averaging  3!-^  tons,  used  Polarine  Oil, 
Transmission  I^ubricants  and  Grease. 

This  was  the  most  gruelling  trip  through 
which  any  motor  vehicle  ever  passed. 

For  twenty -seven  consecutive  days  the 
truck  was  never  off  the  low  gear,  2.4  miles  per 
hour,  the  engine  running  1000  r.p.m..  Over  the 
White  Mountains  of  Arizona  deep  snov^r  and 
mud  were  encountered  in  temperatures  of  down 
to  zero,  while  through  the  desert  sixteen  days 
were  consumed,  most  of  which  was  on  the  low 
gear  in  temperatures  of  140  during  the  day  and 
never  less  than  100  at  midnight. 

This,  you  \will  agree,  was  a  most  trying 
test  for  the  cooling  system  and  the  lubricating 
oils,  but  never  once  during  this  most  trying 
trip  was  the  engine  overheated  or  the  lubricat- 
ing anything  but  perfect. 

Inspection  of  the  cylinders  rnd  valves  in 
Chicago  and  again  in  New  York  on  completion 
of  the  trip  totaling  over  5,200  miles,  showed 
them  to  be  in  perfect  condition  and  entirely 
free   from   carbon. 

The  gear  case  in  which  we  used  Polarine 
Transmission  Lubricant  was  opened  only  once 
during  thetrip  for  inspection  and  found  to  be  in 
perfect  condition. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  which 
\vould  be  interesting  concerning  this  trip,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  supply  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  D.  WATSON, 

Eastern  Sales  Mgr. 


The  Polarine  Brand  covers: 

Polarine  Oil  (in  gallon  and  half  gallon  sealed 
cans,  in  barrels  and  half  barrels),  Polarine  Trans- 
mission L^ubricanis,  Polarine  Cup  Grease  and  Polarine 
Fibre  Grease. 

These  lubricants  cover  the  needs  of  every  part 
of  the  car. 

Send  to  cur  nearest  agency  for  "Polarine 
Pointers "  which  includes  hints  on  the  care  of 
motor  cars. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(IncorporatedJ 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

{Continued  from  page  404) 

any  car,  why  not  consider  that  this  expense 
could  be  greatly  reduced  by  posting  your- 
self on  the  care  of  your  tires?  The  tire  in 
itself  is  a  great  study,  and  by  properly  car- 
ing for  your  tires  they  will  serve  you  better 
and  add  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of 
your  motor  hours. 

"It  is  true  that  some  tires  blow  out 
without  any  apparent  cause  and  are  ab- 
solutely at  fault.  A  great  proportion  of 
tire  trouble,  however,  arises  from  accidents 
or  misuse  which  are  impossible  to  trace. 
Blowouts  come  particularly  under  this 
head.  The  fabric  in  a  tire  is  not  inde- 
structible and  after  once  having  received 
a  severe  bruise  (this  often  occurs  without 
making  the  slightest  mark  on  the  outside 
of  the  tire),  it  finally  gives  way  to  the  con- 
stant strain.  Some  of  the  more  common 
causes  of  blowouts,  and  other  injuries,  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

"  It  often  happens  that  an  inside  patch 
is  applied  to  a  cut  extending  entirely 
through  the  tire.  Such  a  patch  will  in 
short  order  work  into  the  cut,  and,  acting 
as  a  wedge,  force  the  fabric  apart,  causing 
it  to  break  or  puU  apart  from  bead  to  bead. 
A  far  more  effective  method,  in  caring  for 
cuts  of  this  nature,  is  to  use  an  inside  pro- 
tection patch  and  an  outside  emergency 
band. 

"  Small  cuts  in  the  tire  case  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Such  cuts  frequently  ex- 
tend to  the  fabric,  so  that  moisture  and 
grit  are  bound  to  work  in  and  fabric  de- 
terioration and  blistering  of  the  thread  is 
the  result.  A  pinch  of  '  Plastic  '  firmly 
prest  into  such  cuts,  can  be  depended  upon 
to  make  an  effective  repair. 

"  Faulty  alinement  usually  occurs  on 
the  front  wheels  and  affects  both  tires  alike. 
Improper  adjustment  of  the  steering  ap- 
paratus, or  a  bent  knuckle  or  axle  are 
responsible ;lf or  wheels  that  are  permitted 
to  '  toe  '  in  will  soon  wear  through  the 
toughest  tread. 

"  No  tire  will  withstand  rough  treat- 
ment on  its  sides,  such  as  comes  from  run- 
ning over  muddy  roads  with  a  frozen  crust 
insufficient  in  thickness  to  support  the 
car.  Rubbing  against  the  curbstones  is 
just  as  bad.  Let  the  wear  and  tear  of  your 
tire  fall  on  the  tread.  The  sides  of  the  tire 
will  not  stand  abuse. 

"  While  almost  any  chain  will  injure  a 
tire,  some  are  more  injurious  than  others. 
The  method  of  fastening  likewise  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  injurious  effects.  One 
should  always  apply  a  chain  loosely  enough 
so  that  it  will  have  play  sufficient  to  work 
around  the  tire,  distributing  the  strain  to 
all  points  alike.  Many  a  good  tire  has 
been  cut  to  pieces  by  chains  held  tightly  in 
one  place. 

"  It  often  happens  that  while  the  outer 
covering  of  a  tire  may  not  be  marred,  yet 
the  tire  has  received  a  terrific  blow  from 
some  smooth  and  blunt  object  which  was 
sufficient  to  disrupt  the  fabric  construction. 
To  better  explain  this  condition  we  would 
say  that  if  a  tire  under  pressure  should  re- 
ceive a  tremendous  blow  from  a  sledge 
hammer,  the  fabric  would  break  without 
leaving  the  slightest  mark  or  indentation 
on  the  outside  of  the  ease. 

"  Unquestionably  more  tires  are  ruined 
on  account  of  under-inflation  than  from  any 
other  cause.  There  is  little  danger  of  over- 
inflation,  unless  an  air-bottle  is  used.  The 
flat,  out-of-shape  appearance,  with  the 
wavy  condition  of  the  tread,  due  to  a 
loosening  of  the  tread  from  the  carcass, 
shows  the  results  of  running  a  tire  too  soft. 

(.Continued  on  page  408) 


Stomarh  Troubles 
Horsford's  Acid  I'liosphnte 

Produces  healthy  activity  of   weak   and   disordered 
stomachs.    An  unexcelled  strength  builder. 


every  tire  maker  in 
the  world  is  to  some 
day  make  a  non-skid 
tire  as  good  and  as 
popular  as  the  famous 

NOBBY 
TREAD 


Z?'2:br>-^ 


»o 
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Never  before  in  the  history 
of  motoring  has  any  type  of 
tire  achieved  such  success. 
Everywhere,  from  coast  to 
coast,  Nobby  Treads  are  re- 
placing every  other  form  of 
non-skid  tire  or  non-skid 
device  in  every  possible 
kind  of  service.  And  it  is 
because  the  big,  thick,  diag- 
onally-placed knobs  grip 
any  kind  of  road,  no  mat- 
ter how  slippery,  and  do 
absolutely  prevent  skidding  or 
drive-slipping. 

NobbyTreads  are  sold 
wherever 

UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 

Continental  Hartford 

G&J        Morgan  &.  Wright 

are  sold.  Four-fifths  of  the 
best  dealers  thruout  the 
country  sell  them. 

United  States  Tire  Company 

Broadway  at  58th  St. 
New  York 


I 
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Secure  and  Profitable 


These  essentials   of  a 


0 


good   investment  are 
combined  in  our 


^  Gold  Bonds 

\J      Paying  Interest  of  5% 


^^        ^K         Guaranteed   for    lo  years,    payable 

^^^^^^^r      every  six  months  in  coupons  attached, 

^^^^^^         which    can    be  collected  through    your 

^^    local  bank,  convertible  into  cash  before    that 

"^       time  if  you  wish      Issued  in  denominations  of 

JSioo.oo  or  $1,000.00    and  fully  protected   by    the 

entire  resources  of  the  bank 

Write  for  full  details  and  booklet. 
GUARANTEE  TRUST  AND  BANKING  CO. 
Capital  Stock  $500,000.00  ATLANTA,  GA. 
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way  to  shave 


This  is  the  one  safe  razor  that  really  shaves — 

that  cuts  off  your  beard  instead  of  scraping  it  off. 

This  is  the   one   real   razor   with   a   guarded   blade. 

The  Durham-Duplex  is  a  razor,  first  of  all.     It  has  the 
hang,  and  the  set  of  blade  and  the  real  shaving  principle 
of  the  straight   razor   without    its   dangerous   naked   blade. 

Now  we're  not  knocking  any  razor — 
we're  simply  stating  facts.  You  can't 
mow  grass  with  a  hoe.  And  you  can't 
shave  whiskers  right  with  anything  but 
the  real,  sliding  stroke  principle  that's 
as  old  as  the  scythe  and  the  scimitar. 


A) 


-■~?'>) 


,..?^ 


|URHAMy-|UPLEX) 
the  safe  razor 


shaves  with  this  correct  diagonal  stroke.      Does  it  safely.      Does  it 
quickly.     Cuts  them  off  clean  and  smooth,  leaving  your  skin  like  velvet 
instead  of  harsh  and  rough  as  after  it  has  been  scraped. 

The  Durham-Duplex  feels  just  like  the  old  straight  razor  in  the  hand.  You 
use  it  the  same  way.  Only  you  can  use  both  edges,  shaving  either  way,  using 
the  sliding  stroke  without  danger  of  cutting  your  face. 

This  double  edge  is  a  very  strong  feature.  You  can  shave  up  or  down,  either 
side,  without  necessity  of  holding  the  razor  in  an  unnatural  or  awkwcud 
position.  Every  way  you  hold  the  Durham-Duplex  is  easy  and  natural. 
You  have  two  sharp  cutting  edges  to  your  razor.  If  one  becomes  slightly 
dulled,  use  the  other. 

"   IURHAmV-IuPLEX)  Blades  hold  their  edge 

You  won't  have  "blade  trouble  "  with  a  Durham-Duplex  Razor.  Every  blade 
is  a  fine  blade.  All  blades  are  made  from  special  steel,  tempered  by  secret 
process,  ground  and  honed  by  the  hand  principle.  Every  blade  is  inspected 
and  must  come  up  to  an  exceptionally  high  stamdard. 

You  can  strop  ^  gURHAMj -|UPLEX|  Blades 

stropping  attachment  that  comes  with  every  set  and  strop  em  just  like  a  regular 

These  blades  are  stiff — they  won't  crack  or  split     They  take  and    hold  a   fine 

cutlmg  edge  through  long  usage.     You  can  strop  a  half  dozen  at  a  time  and  have  a  supply 

of  sharp  blades  for  months.      We  have  made  the   Durham-Duplex   Blade   the 

Standard  of  the  World,  and  will  maintain  it.       12  Cutting  ELdges  (6  blades)  50c. 

The  Durham-Duplex  Razor  is  easiest  to  handle,  clean  and  strop. 

Standard    Set  —  Razor,  Stropping  Attachment    aud  Six  Double-edged  Blades 
— in  handsome  leather  case,  $5.00.      Traveller's  Kit   in   Pigskin   Roll,   $5.00. 
Hold-All    Outfit,    including    full    razor    set,    silver-plated    soap    box    with 
shaving    stick     and    fine    brush    with    collapsible    handle,    all    in    com- 
pact Pigskin  Case,  $8.00. 

DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 


Put  on  the 
razor. 


New  York 


London 
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Here  Is  a  Motor  Car  for  the 
Whole  Family 


CHALMERS  "Thirty- 
six,"  $1800,  the  latest 
addition  to  our  line,  is 
distinctly  a  family  car — a  car 
every  member  can  enjoy. 

With  the  Chalmers  Self-starter 
any  woman  or  girl  can  readily  "tart 
the  motor.  No  cranking  is  ne^aed; 
only  a  light  pressure  w»th  the  foot 
on  a  push  button. 

Continental  Demountable  rims 
and  big  tires  — 36"  x  4" — rob  punc- 
tures of  their  terrors.  Pressure  tank 
of  self-starter  can  be  used  for  pump- 
ing up  tires. 


evening  someone  goes  down  for 
father.  And  after  dinner  the  faith- 
ful "Thirty-six"  is  ready  for  a  long 
drive  carrying  along  the  whole 
family  or  a  party  of  friends. 

The  "Thirty-six"  will  not  require 
the  care  of  a  chauffeur.  Father  and 
the  boys  can  take  care  of  it.  We 
agree  to  teach  every  buyer,  free  of 
charge,  how  to  drive  and  care  for 
his  car. 

The  "Thirty-six"  is  economical 
of  tires,  gasoline  and  repairs. 


Chalmers  "Thirty-six"  is  a  family 
vehicle.  In  the  morning  father 
drives  down  town — reaching  the 
office  quickly,  comfortably,  full  of 
vim  from  a  ride  in  the  morning  air. 
One  of  the  boys  brings  the  car  back 
for  mother  to  use  going  shopping. 

In  the  afternoon  mother  or  one  of 
the  girls  uses  the  car  making  calls. 
Or  the  young  people  drive  it  to  the 
tennis  court,  or  the  country  club  or 
for  a  picnic  in  the  woods.    Toward 


For  1912  we  continue  to  build  the 
famous  Chalmers  "30"  and  Chal- 
mers "Forty."  Last  year  the  "30" 
sold  for  $1750,  fully  equipped.  This 
year,  with  ventilated  fore-doors, 
magneto,  gas  lamps,  Prest-O-Lite 
tank,  top  and  windshield — its  price 
is  $1500!  The  7-passenger  "Forty" 
sells  for  $2750,  fully  equipped. 

We  invite  you  to  see  these  cars 
at  our  dealer's.  Ride  in  them.  And 
remember  that  back  of  these  cars 
is  Chalmers  guarantee. 

Let  us  send  you  catalogue  and 
dealer's  name. 


(^halmers  Motor  Company.  Detroit.  Mich. 


It  is  the  air  that  should  support  the  load, 
not  the  tire.  The  tire  is  but  a  container 
for  the  air. 

'■  The  occasional  increased  load  or  burst 
of  speed  overstrains;  the  construction  of 
the  tire  is  weakened,  and  the  final  blowout 
is  the  result.  In  order  to  meet  and  over- 
come such  conditions,  where  existing,  the 
makers  of  Goodrich  tires  afford  car-owners 
the  opportunity  to  use  tires  of  larger  diam- 
eter, as  well  as  circumference  measurement, 
without  change  of  rim.  WhUe  the  initial 
expense  of  such  tires  is  slightly  greater,  the 
ultimate  advantage  of  additional  mileage 
far  more  than  compensates." 

TOURING-CARS  AT  MODERATE  COST 

What  the  New  York  Evening  Post  calls 
"  one  of  a  number  of  signs  of  the  times,"  is 
the  announcement  "  that  the  makers  of  a 
serviceable  and  well-built  automobile  will 
henceforth  sell  a  thirty  horse-power  touring- 
ear  for  S950."  Other  builders  of  cars, 
costing  between  SI, 000  and  $2,000,  are 
meanwhile  "  striving  to  see  how  far  they 
can  reduce  the  price  and  at  the  same  time 
give  satisfactory  service."  The  company 
referred  to  is  said  to  believe  that  it  can  turn 
out  a  car  for  less  than  SI, 000,  "  because  its 
annual  product  is  now  so  large  that  it  can 
give  a  lower  retail  price."  The  \\Titer 
declares  that  if  this  action  can  be  attended 
by  a  keeping  up  of  the  standard  hitherto 
maintained,  it  will  really  mean  "  another 
long  step  forward  in  popularizing  the  auto- 
mobile."    He  adds: 

"  From  the  beginning  there  have  been 
wastes  and  extravagances  as  was  but 
natural  in  an  industrj'  which  developed 
as  it  were  overnight  and  in  ten  years  be- 
came one  of  the  foremost  in  the  country. 
Enormous  commissions  were  paid  to 
middlemen  and  stiU  are.  Costly  buildings 
for  local  agencies  have  been  the  rage  and 
the  advertising  charge  was  very  heavy,  for 
the  public  had  to  be  convinced  that  it  was 
safe  to  buy  automobiles.  Meanwhile,  the 
industry  itself  has  made  enormous  strides. 
The  car  made  in  1911  is  so  far  ahead  of  the 
1907  product,  even  if  we  take  the  highest 
priced  automobiles,  as  to  make  comparison 
almost  impossible.  The  makers  had  to 
learn  as  they  went  along,  and  they  have 
learned  surprizingly  well.  The  newest 
cars  are  simpler  as  to  their  engines,  and 
far  more  carefully  built.  The  old  idea  of 
selling  an  engine  to  last  a  j'ear  has  dis- 
appeared. Sensible  makers  have  come  to 
realize  that  durability  must  be  attained 
even  if  customers  decrease  thereby;  in  the 
long  run,  a  reputation  for  good  wearing 
qualities  is  bound  to  pay  as  does  a  reputa- 
tion for  honest  workmanship. 

"  The  normal  development  should  be 
along  the  line  of  the  carriage-building  in- 
dustry of  the  past,  which  produced  a  stand- 
ard carriage  or  wagon  with  some  improve- 
ments, from  time  to  time,  of  course,  but 
did  not  find  it  necessary  to  label  the  product 
with  the  date  of  its  making.  So  far  a^  the 
high-priced  automobiles  are  concerned, 
they  have  about  reached  this  stage.  They 
can  really  offer  few  additional  advantages 
to  differentiate  the  cars  over  those  of  pre- 
vious years,  particularly  now  that  they  are 
all  turning  to  the  six-cylinder  motor  which 
bids  fair  to  be  the  standard  for  high-class 
touring-cars  hereafter.  From  present 
indications,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  makers 
of  cars  of  this  kind  will  further  reduce  their 
prices;  in  fact,  one  of  these  is  raising  his 
this  year.  It  is  obvious  that  there  wdU 
always  be  expensi-\-e  cars  precisely  as  there 
were  expensive  carriages.  High-priced 
foreign  cars  will  long  find  a  market.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  the 
question  is  whether  cheap  and  durable  cars 
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under  thirty-five  horse-power  will  not 
speedily  be  produced  within  the  range-  of 
the  average  man's  purse,  or  of  that  man's 
purse  who  used  to  keep  a  horse  J  and  buggy. 
"  The  now  universal  recognition  of  th(! 
fact  that  the  automobile  has  come  to  stay, 
and  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  even  aside  from  the  (!oni- 
niercial  automobile  field,  is  also  tending  to 
make  th((  industry  settle  down  to  permanent 
conditions  and  n(jrmal  standards  of  (;ost 
and  efficiency.  Hut  the  inventor  of  a 
practical,  solid  tire,  non-puncturable,  has 
y(!t  to  appear.  It  is  said  that  as  many  as 
2(),()(K)  patents  on  tires  have  been  taken  out 
in  the  last  ten  years,  but  no  device  has  yet 
appeared  which  has  demonstrated  its 
practicability.  Even  Mr.  George  West- 
inghouse's  promiscid  device  has  not  yet 
appeannl  on  the;  market.  Whoever  can 
solve  this  problem  will  l;)e  blest  both  by 
automobile  owners  and  makers,  and  not 
only  because  of  (!ost,  but  because  he  will 
free  automobilists  from  the  ever-haunting 
f(>ar  of  a  puncture  or  a  blowout  to  stop 
them  at  the  most  inopportune  time — and 
tire  trouble  is  always  inopportune.  A 
fortune  awaits  the  inv(>ntor  who  can  render 
this  service,  and  thus  cheapen  still  further 
a  wonderfully  useful  vehicle." 


MOTOR-TRUCKS     AND    HORSES 
HOT    WEATHER 


IN 


The  excessive  and  prolonged  spell  of 
h(^at  early  in  July,  with  its  terrible  mor- 
tality among  horses,  has  led  The  Commer- 
cial Vehicle  to  collect  statistics  on  the  sub- 
ject from  several  American  cities,  chief 
attention  being  given  to  New  York.  When 
the  hot  sp(>ll  began,  it  was  estimated  that 
there  wen;  140,000  truck  horses  in  New 
York.  Of  these  1,200  died  from  the  heat, 
while  thousands  more  were  wind-broken 
or  ruined  for  hard  service.  Estimating  a 
good  horse  as  worth  $250,  the  total  loss 
has  been  set  down  as  $300,000,  which, 
however,  is  probably  excessive  as  many  of 
the  horses  that  died  were  of  the  cheaper 
and  wornout  classes.  The  writer  goes  on 
to  say: 

"  The  total  number  of  deaths  of  horses 
in  the  week  ending  July  8,  191 1,  was  nearly 
1,000,  and  the  total  for  the  two  weeks  end- 
ing July  15,  1911,  was  more  than  1,700. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  of  four-footed 
animals  of  every  description  for  the  two 
weeks'  period  was  in  excess  of  25,000. 

"  Large  as  are  the  figures  for  1911,  they 
give  one  little  idea  of  the  financial  losses 
which  the  interruption  and  disorganization 
of  all  kinds  of  animal  transport  caused  in 
business  and  family  circles.  Where  ma- 
chines were  not  employed,  delivery  sched- 
ules went  to  pieces  almost  from  the  outset, 
and  especially  in  those  lines  in  which  the 
hot-weather  demands  are  the  greatest. 
Breweries,  ice  companies,  express  services 
handling  summer-travelers'  baggage,  und(>r- 
takers,  bottled-water  dealers,  fruit  and 
produce  merchants,  hospital  authorities, 
were  some  of  those  who  had  a  rush  of  orders 
on  their  books  and  who  were  at  their  wit's 
end  to  satisfy  even  the  normal  denutnd. 
The  inefficiency  of  tht^  horscd-vehich^  ser- 
vice of  the  ice  companies  was  the  cause  of 
intense  and  widespread  suffering  among 
the  residents  of  Greater  New  York,  esp(>- 
cially  (hose  living  in  the  outlying  districts. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  ice  lay  in  the  barges 
along  the  river  front,  slowly  melting,  whih^ 
th(>  unfortunate  ice-wagon  horses  were 
exhausting  thcMr  vitality  in  trying  to  meet 
the  (extraordinary  demand.  And  to  the 
losses  caused  by  the  disorganization  of 
business-delivery  services  must  be  added 
the  bill  for  replacement  of  equipment. 

"  Assuming  that  new  animal  (>quipment 
is  purchased,  the  cost  will  be  well  up  into 
six  figures.     One  manufacturer  of  a  staple 
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1912  White  Line  Complete 

jHEREVER  an  automobile  is  owned, 
from  one  end  of  our  country  to  the 
other,  the  splendid  record  for  perform- 
ance of  the  White  "30"  gasoline  car  is  known. 
It  was  the  pioneer  car  of  iis  type  in  this  coun- 
try, embodying  the  en  bloc  system  of  casting 
cylinders,  and  the  long-stroke  engine— fea- 
tures which  make  the  engine  probably  the 
simplest  on  any  market — and  the  most  saving 
in  the  use  of  fuel. 

Encouraged  by  their  splendid  success  with 
the  "30,"  a  year  ago  the  White  "40"  was 
brought  out,  retaining  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  "30."  Its  success  was  instan- 
taneous and  the  almost  unlimited  possibilities 
of  the  White  design  was  conceded  on  all  sides. 

A  Six-Cylinder  "60"  White 

For  1912,  to  make  their  line  one  of  the  most 
complete  ever  presented  by  one  concern,  The 
White  Company  have  produced  a  Six-Cylin- 
der "60."  This  car,  too,  retains  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  W^hite  construction  here- 
tofore, and  is  found  to  be  just  as  economical 
to  operate  proportionately  as  either  the  "30" 
or  "40."  This  car  has  the  almost  unlimited 
power  to  be  expected  in  a  car  of  this  type. 
Like  all  White  cars,  it  is  built  in  a  most 
luxurious  style,  every  possible  improvement 
modern  engineering  science  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  gasoline -engine  building  being 
employed  to  perfect  White  cars.  They  are 
designed  and  built  to  give  the  highest  type  of 
results,  and  they  do  it. 

Let  the  testimonials  of  countless  owners  be  the 
indisputable  proof — sent  for  the  asking. 


The  White  ^fiTil  Company 

812  East  79th  Street,  Cleveland 
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THE    SEVENTH    YEAR    OF    SIXES 
Closed      Cars      for       1912 
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IHE  quiet,  powerful  "Unit  Power 
Plant  "  mounted  on  the  famous 
Stevens-Duryea  "  three-point  sup- 
port "    adds  to  the    comfort   and 


convenience  of  these  luxurious  Closed  Cars. 
For    theatre,  shopping  and  suburban    use    Stevens- 
Duryea    Limousines,  Landaulets  and   Berlines   meet 
every  requirement. 
Limousines,    Landaulets    and    Berlines   of  Model    AA 

six-cylinder  43.8  H. P. 
Limousines  of  Model  Y  (six)  54.1  H.P.  and  Model  X 

(four)  36.1  H.P. 

Our  Advance  catalogue  for  the  season  of  igi2  contains  detailed 
information  of  Stevens-Duryea  Closed  and  Touring  Cars.  This 
book  also  embodies  interesting  facts  about  THE  SEVENTH 
YEAR  OF  SIXES.    'We  wiUbegladto  send  you  ijcopyon  request. 

STEVENS-DURYEA     COMPANY,    Chicopee    Falls,    Mass. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigate.-^. 


THE    VEST    POCKET 

Standard    Dictionary 

(  Abridged  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  ) 

Edited  by  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 
Besides  having  the  largest  and  most  modern  vo- 
cabulary, this  book  contains  many  valuable  fea- 
tures  not   found   in   other  vest   pocket   editions. 

For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores 

Cloth,  25  Cents     -      Flexible  Leather,  50  Cents 

Indexed,  5  Cents  additional 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   CO.,  Publishers 
NEW   YORK   and  LONDON 


"The  Home  of  the  Soul"— 

has  that  same  sweet  and  sane  spirit  which  was  so  marked 
a  characteristic  of  Charles  Wagner^ s  former  book,  "The 
Simple  Life,"  which  commended  it  to  so  many  men  promi- 
nent in  the  nation,  to  learned  men,  and  to  the  busy  every- 
day reader.  If  you  are  one  of  thousands  of  persons  who  are 
yearning  for  greater  simplicity  in  life  and  religion,  this  new 
Wagner  book  should  appeal  to  you.  Price  S1.20  postpaid. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  London. 


"  3-in-One  "  is  a  household  oil,  lubri- 
cating, cleaning,  polishing  and  pre- 
venting  rust — 

Try  for  oiling  sewing  machines,  clocks,  locks, 
guns,  bicycles,  etc.  Try  for  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing any  furniture;  fine  pianos,  old  tables,  etc. 
Try  for  preventing  rust  on  any  metal  surface. 
Trial  bottle  sent  free.  3-IN-ONE  OIL  CO. 
18  Broadway,  New  York. 
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commodity  in  New  York  alone  lost  forty 
horses  of  a  specially  valuable  breed,  valued 
at  $700  apiece— a  total  of  $28,000.  X 
brewery,  which  has  a  large  local  beer  trade, 
lost  38  horses,  valued  at  .$500  apiece — a 
total  of  $19,000  to  be  written  off  the  books 
of  this  owner.  These  are  merely  sample 
cases;  the  same  story  could  be  told  of  scores 
of  other  large  houses  engaged  in  manufac- 
turing, or  wholesale  or  retail  trade. 

"  The  other  side  of  the  pictm-e  must 
appeal  to  every  one  who  is  possest  of  any 
humane  instincts  whatever.  Throughout 
the  deadly  period  commercial  vehicles  of 
every  type  continued  on  their  work  with- 
out interruption.  The  drivers  were  usually 
better  off  than  the  ordinary  man  in  the 
street;  under  the  shelter  of  their  vehicle 
tops  they  drove  along  enjoying  the  current 
of  air  produced  by  the  motion  of  the 
vehicle,  even  at  times  when  the  velocity  of 
the  wind  had  died  away  to  zero.  They 
were  free,  too,  from  anxieties  about  then- 
equipment  which  continually  harassed  the 
drivers  of  horse-drawn  trucks  and  wagons. 
A  little  speeding  up  of  the  machine,  and, 
perhaps,  a  bad  case  of  overloading  now  and 
then,  enabled  the  truck  users  to  take  rea- 
sonable care  of  the  excessive  demands  made 
on  their  delivery  service.  Every  truck 
agent  and  dealer  in  the  city  constituted 
himself  a  committee  of  one  to  assist  in 
every  way  the  service  of  his  customers,  and 
so  aid  in  some  measure  in  the  relief  of  the 
terrible  sufferings  of  the  four-footed  motors. 
Inquiries  for,  and  purchasers  of,  motor- 
trucks and  wagons  were  greater  than  at 
any  time  since  the  depth  of  last  winter. 
As  an  interesting  instance  a  branch  store 
in  New  York  sold  twelve  3-ton  trucks  in  a 
single  day." 

The  report  from  Philadelphia  declares 
that  the  number  of  horses  that  died 
from  the  heat  was  upward  of  500,  several 
times  that  number  being  temporarily 
incapacitated.  Meanwhile  the  effect  on 
transportation  and  delivery  service  was 
very  serious.  The  writer  declares  that 
"  another  nail  has  been  driven  into  the 
coffin  of  horse-and-wagon  method  of  trans- 
portation." In  Boston,  208  horses  died, 
and  between  400  and  500  were  prostrated; 
many  are  believed  to  have  been  saved  by 
the  action  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  which  at  emergency 
stations,  on  seven  of  the  hottest  days, 
watered  over  38,000  horses.  In  Baltimore 
the  deaths  were  placed  at  from  250  to  300; 
in  Pittsburg  at  nearly  200;  and  in  Buffalo 
at  100,  while  2,000  were  prostrated. 

A  GREAT  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRIP 

The  most  notable  of  trips  across  the 
continent  was  completed  early  in  August 
by  a  party  of  about  sixty,  who  traveled 
with  twelve  cars.  It  had  been  carefully  or- 
ganized as  to  all  the  needs  of  the  trip,  in- 
eluding  a  separate  car  in  which  were 
carried  camping-outfits,  cooking-utensils, 
and  other  supplies.  The  trip  originated  in 
Philadelphia,  but  the  start  was  made  in 
the  surf  at  Atlantic  City.  The  original 
itinerary  called  for  a  run  of  forty-seven 
days,  of  which  tifteen  would  be  spent  in 
sightseeing  on  the  route.  The  party  left 
Atlantic  City  on  June  26  and  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  early  in  August,  reaching 
Los  Angeles  on  August  12. 

An  interesting  thing  about  the  cars  used 
is  that  they  were  neither  specially  built  for 
the  purpose,  nor  were  they  new,  one  being 
of  a  1909  model  and  three  of  1910  models. 
All  had  been  used  previously  for  touring 
purposes.     Each  car   was  equipped    with 
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an  entirely  new  set  of  tires,  with  two  «xLra 
cases  and  four  extra  tubes.  A  truck  in 
which  the  camping-outfit  and  other  sup- 
plies were  carried  had  for  its  top  a  r('j)li(;a 
of  the  familiar  type  of  Conestoga  wagon 
used  by  thousands  of  pioneer  settlers  in 
making  their  way  w(!stward  across  the 
continent  b(!fon>  the  })uilding  of  transcon- 
tinental railways.  The  camping-outfit 
included  a  cot  for  each  person  and  there 
were  stoves  and  cooking-utensils  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  a  large  party.  Ten  cars, 
besides  the  pilot-car  and  the  supply  truck, 
completed  the  trip.  Few  serious  difficul- 
ties appear  to  have  been  (sncountered. 
When  Denver  was  reached,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  distance  thus  covered, 
the  only  serious  mechanical  difficulties  had 
been  one  broken  rear  spring  and  one  broken 
front  spring.  The  average  mileage  made 
is  given  as  over  150  per  day.  Roads  in  the 
far  Western  States,  such  as  Nevada,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming,  "  were  not  nearly  as  bad  as 
the  motorists  were  led  to  expect  " — indeed, 
several  of  the  party  were  inclined  to  return 
home  in  their  ears  instead  of  by  rail. 

On  arrival  in  Los  Angeles  a  great  recep- 
tion was  accorded  the  party.  The  cars 
were  run  into  the  surf  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  two  thousand  local  cars  which 
were  gathered  within  full  view  of  the 
ceremony,  while  thousands  of  spectators 
assembled  on  the  neighboring  piers  and 
hotel  piazzas.  Some  forty  of  the  sixty 
persons  who  started  on  the  trip  were  in  the 
ears  when  they  were  driven  into  the  surf. 
These  persons  included  eight  women  and 
two  boy  scouts.  The  women  are  said  to 
have  enjoyed  the  trip  quite  as  much  as  the 
men.  Besides  sleeping  under  tents  in  cots, 
they  slept  two  nights  in  barns. 

A  CAR'S  SERVICE  OF  TWENTY  YEARS 

The  Abbe  Gavois  contributes  to  Motor 
an  account  of  a  French  car  built  in  1891 
and  still  operated  by  him  in  his  small 
Picardy  parish  of  Raineville.  The  Abbe 
wrote  this  account  at  the  request  of  the 
editor.  He  says  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  acquired  the  ear: 

"  My  car  came  into  my  possession  in 
1895,  and  before  that  time  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Buxtorff,  a  manufacturer  at 
Jacquart  a  Troycs,  in  Champagne,  who 
had  been  the  owner  of  it  since  December, 
1891.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  wonder  how 
the  idea  ever  sprang  up  in  the  brains  of  a 
modest  chaplain  of  those  days  to  long  for 
the  possession  of  a  horseless  carriage.  I 
must  confess  it  was  because  1  felt  the  im- 
pulse to  promote  all  inventions  touching 
mechanical  locomotion.  After  all,  there 
was  also  a  little  atavism  in  the  case.  My 
grandfather  made  himself  famous  as  a 
manufacturer  of  looms  and  of  a  certain 
draw-bench,  patented  in  Paris  in  18()7. 
Therefore,  led  by  a  certain  calling  in  the 
same  direction  as  my  ancestors,  I  felt  a 
decided  inclination  for  the  motor-car, 
whose  existence  I  had  predicted  at  the 
time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  gas- 
motor. 

"  In  18931  visited  the  first  exhibition  of 
motor-cars,  organized  by  Le  Petit  Journal, 
and  I  came  away  highly  enthusiastic.  I 
don't  think  you  will  understand  fully  the 
scope  of  my  enthusiasm  if  I  don't  tell  you 
that  in  those  days  1  was  a  priest  of  a  haiidet 
in  the  Department  de  la  Somme,  a  place 
deprived  of  all  means  of  outside  communi- 
cation. 

"  Between  my  sanguine  expectations 
and  their  realization  there  was  a  big  gap. 


Prof.  Anderson's 
Supper 

The  Bedtime  Meal  in  Countless 
Homes  Tonight 

When  Prof.  Anderson  invented  Puffed  Wlieat  and  Puffed  Rice,  he  gave  you, 
for  one  thing,   the  best  foods  ever  served  in  milk. 

You  serve  them  at  breakfast  with  sugar  and  cream.  Or  you  mix  them  with  fruit. 
At  dinner  the  puffed  grains  are  crisps  for  the  soup.  Or  a  nut-like  garnish  when  you 
serve  ice  cream. 

But  the  favorite  way  with  children  is  to  serve  like  crackers  in  a  bowl  of  milk. 

Done  by  Furnace  Heat 

Tiiese  are  whole-grain  foods — not  merely  the  flour.  That  adds  a  great  deal  to 
their  food  value. 

In  bronze-steel  guns  they  are  revolved  for  an  hour  in  a  heat  of  550  degrees. 
Think  of  that.      Boiling  heat  is  212  degrees. 

It  is  that  fierce  heat  which  gives  to  these  grains  their  enticing  nut-like  taste.  It 
crisps  them  through  and  through.  And  it  makes  them  twice  as  digestible  as  cereals 
baked  or  boiled. 

The  moisture  in  the  grain  turns  to  superheated  steam.  When  the  guns  are  unsealed 
each  grain  explodes.     The  millions  of  food  granules  are  blasted  to  pieces.. 

The  grains  are  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size — made  four  times  as  porous  as 
bread.  Each  grain  is  made  up  of  countless  toast-walled  cells.  Imagine  how  those 
crisp,  porous,  nut-like  grains  taste  when  served  in  milk. 


Puffed  Wheat,  10c  £ 
Puffed  Rice,       15c 


xcept  in 
Extreme 
West 


Prof.  Anderson's  object  was  to  make  whole  grains  twice  as  digestible  as  ever 
before.  As  a  result  of  this  heroic  process,  puffed  grains  yield  everj-  whit  of  their 
food  value.     These  are  scientific  foods. 

But,  with  the  first  taste,  that  fact  is  forgotten.  People  eat  these  foods  because 
they  delight  in  them. 

Five  Meals  Daily 

Dr.  Woods  Hutchinson  says  that  children  should  be  given  five  meals  everj-  day. 
Food  alone  makes  them  grow. 

For  the  extra  meals  give  them  something  digestible,  of  maximum  food  value  and 
surpassingly  good.  Give  them  whole  grains  of  wheat  or  rice,  made  nut-like  in  a 
furnace  heat,  blasted  to  porous  crispness.      And  serve  them  in  milk. 

During  hot  weather  people  have  eaten  a  hundred  million  dishes  of  Puffed  Wheat 
and  Puffed  Rice. 

The  Quaker  Oats  Comp^tiy 


Sole  Makers — Chicago 


109. 
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Never    Wears   Out 


When  you  buy  your  car 
be  sure  to  look  beyond  the  mere  article 


LOOK  lip  the  concern  back,  of  it — its  stand- 
ing:, reputation,  size  and  business  deal- 
ings— that  is  the  guarantee  that  makes 
you  safe. 

For  over  halt  a  century  the  name  Corbin  has 
stood  for  the  best^ — whether  locks,  hardware 
or  automobiles. 

Behind  every  Corbin  Car  is  a  world-wide 
reputation.  When  you  buy  a  Corbin  you  get 
a  car  produced  in  one  of  the  best  equipped  and 
most  thorough  plants  in  the  country. 

A  car  made  of  strongest  materials  by  skilled 
workmen  who  are  their  own  severest  critics. 

A  car  that  will  give  you  dependable  service 
anil  prove  the  cheapest  and  most  economical 
by  far  in  the  end. 

A  car  that  is  built  expressly  for  every  day, 
steady,  hard  use.  Easy  to  get  at  operating 
parts — large  roomy  seats — upholstered  in  the 
best  quality  of  leather— a  car  of  elegance  and 
beauty — combined  with  durability  ami  excep- 
tional wearing  qualities. 


It  isn't  the  first  cost  that  sliould  influence 
you  altogether — it  is  the  cost  of  maintenance 
that  proves  both  the  ecr)noin y  and  worth  of  an 
automobile. 

The  actual  performance  of  Corbir,  Cars  in 
the  hands  of  owners  is  one  of  the  best  guides 
to  follow  in  your  j)urchase.  What  it  costs  to 
run — the  up-keep — is  the  real  test. 

Good  reports  are  coming  in  from  Corbin 
owners  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
They  reflect  the  kind  of  material,  the  stability, 
the  satisfactory  running  qualities,  the  perfect- 
ness  of  the  Corbin  Car,  which  is  still  further 
proof  of  superior  value  and  consequently  a  car 
that  will  give  lasting  service  and  satisfaction. 

1912  five-passenger  model  "30"  Corbin 
Touring  car  $2000. 

1912  model  "30"  Corbin  two-passenger 
Roadster  $2000. 

^ Write  today  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  showing  all  models,  including  our 
40  for  #3000. 

CORBIN   MOTOR  VEHICLE  CORP'N 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONN. 


"New 

England 

Quality** 


Model  "  40  "  Toy  Tonneau.  $3000 


DIVERSIFY   YOUR  INVESTMENTS 


No  where  else  in  the  U.S.  can  you  obtain  higher  rales  of  interest 
with  less  risk  than  in  this  great,   prosperous  wesrem  country. 


letii 

Veil 

01 

Issuanct 


REALTY  SYNDICATE 

I  X  \-  K  W  T  .M  K  >■  T  f>  CL 
CKUTIFICATKS  ^  '^ 


69^0 


V 


5.000 

Satistieif 
Holders  in 
CaiiTornia 


For  J,  2,  J,  5  or  20  years.     Interest 
payable    quarterly    or   semi-annually 
Principal  and  interest  secured  by  the  total 
assets   ol    the    corporation,    amounting    to 
ovei  fourteen  million  dollars. 
By  becominR  a  client  of  The  Realty  Syndi-    > 
cate,  you  noi  only  get  in  touch  with  the     Kg| 
Pacific  Coast  al  the  beginnmg  of  a  period      l|i 
of  great  prosperity,  bui  also  have  the  ad- 
vantages   ot    out    organization     as    head- 
quarters during  the 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

No«    i?  the   Time   to    Be0in 

Scod  now    "fi(/,       in     tht>      VA/'pef"   S)ndicai<:BLnjiiic.  o«i.cJ 
for  Bookie.     "A      '"     ""=      YYKUl       by  Tl,r  Kealiy  MnJicate 

THE    REALTY    SYNDICATE 

PliJ  UD  Cipit.l   and   Sumlu.  over  JS.750  000 

1222  Broadway  Oakland.  Calitornia 


RiBBOt^  D£NT6L  CR£an 


Here   is 
Proof— 


This   trial  tube 
will    prove  the 
delicious     effi- 
ciency of   Ribbon 
Cream.     Let   us 
send    it    to   you 
for  4  cents. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

l),].t.  Y. 

199  Fulton  St. 
New  York  City 


One  had  to  pay  three  to  four  thousand 
francs  in  order  to  get  possession  of  one  of 
the  plaine.st  cars  on  e.xhibition,  and  that 
without  any  guaranty  or  [proof  they  were 
worth  the  money.  This  being  the  case,  I 
had  to  depend  more  on  circumstances  than 
the  capacity  of  my  purse.  In  1894,  the 
firm  of  Panhard  discovered  for  me  a  .suit- 
able carriage  and  opened  relations  for  me 
with  Mr.  Buxtorff,  who  offered  me  his  car 
for  3,000  francs,  the  same  price  he  had  paid 
for  it.  His  offer,  however,  included  all 
improvements  he  had  made  and  also  a  top 
or  sunshade  and  an  extra  seat.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  this  price  was  too  high,  and  even 
when  Mr.  Buxtorff  came  down  to  2,800 
francs,  1  believed  it  was  too  much  for  a 
carriage  with  only  two  seats  and  a  double- 
cylinder,  V-shaped  motor  of  two  horsev- 
power. 

"  A  year  passed  by  without  any  further 
negotiations.  Anxious  as  1  was  to  pur- 
chase the  motor-car  at  a  reasonable  price, 
I  entrusted  my  vexation  to  St.  Anthony  of 
Padus,  patron  of  the  anxious  of  all  kinds. 
I  should  like  to  bet  you  did  not  expect 
to  hear  of  him  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  did  play  a 
part  in  it.  Just  listen!  At  the  end  of  a 
nine-days'  worship  in  his  honor,  exactly 
a  year  after  the  break  in  our  negotiations, 
there  came  an  unexpected  letter  from  Mr. 
Buxtorff,  who  offered  me  his  carriage  for 
1,800  francs.  Offered  at  such  a  moderate 
price  at  such  a  peculiar  time,  I  decided  to 
accept  the  proposal  without  hesitating,  as 
1  considered  it  to  be  a  providential  indica- 
tion." 

THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  TRUCK 
TRIP 

The  journey  across  the  continent  of  the 
five-ton  motor-truck,  already  referred  to 
in  this  department,  was  completed  in  New- 
York  on  August  2,  the  distance  covered 
having  been  about  5,000  miles.  The  truck 
was  escorted  into  the  city  by  fifteen  other 
trucks  which  had  gone  out  to  meet  it.  The 
makers  of  this  truck  have  drawn  up  a 
statement  of  conclusions  as  to  the  trip, 
frona  which  the  following  is  taken: 

"  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  develop- 
ment of  power  vehicles  for  carrying  heavy 
loads,  and  !for  Hghter  express  service  as 
well,  has  been  retarded  in  this  country — 
which  is  far  behind  Europe  in  this  respect — 
by  the  feeling  that  American  highways 
were  so  inferior  to  the  Continental  roads 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  use  motor- 
trucks economically  here  as  has  for  some 
time  been  done  abroad.  It  was  with  the 
intention  of  correcting  this  idea  once  and 
for  all  time  that  the  Saurer  '  Pioneer 
Freighter  '  assumed  the  most  difficult  test 
to  be  made  of  a  heavy  car — that  of  carry- 
ing across  the  United  States  a  three-and-a- 
half-ton  load  at  a  time  of  year  when  the 
conditions  of  travel  are  anything  but  the 
most  favorable. 

"  It  has  been  made  evident,  for  one  thing, 
by  the  ocean-to-ocean  run,  that  there  is  a 
field  for  the  motor-truck  as  successor  to 
the  horse-drawn  stage  for  transportation 
of  both  passengers  and  goods,  and  that 
where  railways  and  other  common  carriers 
can  not  operate  profitably  in  sparsely  settled 
regions  power  vehicles  may  be  the  means 
of  building  up  the  territory.  Altho  the 
'  Pioneer  Freighter '  proved  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  motor-truck  to  carry  even  a- 
heavy  freight  load  across  country — part  of 
the  way  the  Saurer  ran  through  the  open 
prairie  "where  there  was  no  road  at  all — it 
is  evident  that  in  the  present  stage  of  road 
development,  at  any  rate,  the  motor-truck 
can  not  do  this  work  over  long  distances 
with  as  great  dispatch  and  economy  as 
can  the  common  carriers.  For  short-dis- 
tance freight  hauling,  however,  the  matter 
lies  all  the  other  way,  for  a  good  motor- 
truck can  cover  a  moderate  trip,  including 
loading  and  unloading,  in  less  time  than 
it  takes  a  shipper  to  get  a  freight  car— to 
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say  nothing  of  the  time  it  takes  the  freight 
car  to  move.  And  when  there  is  railway 
<-ong(!stion,  particularly  as  during  the  crop- 
moving  period,  this  means  a  large-  saving 
of  expense  and  often  of  loss  of  p(!rishahle 
goods. 

■'  Even  a  far-traveled  automobilist  can 
have  little;  idv.ii  of  the  diffic^ulties  encoun- 
tered by  a  big  truck  car,  even  tho  very 
powerful  and,  for  its  size,  light,  in  travers- 
ing tlu!  variety  of  roads  betwcsen  the  coasts. 
The  load  carrunl  f)y  the;  '  Pioneer  Freighter ' 
consisted  of  camp  ecjuipment  and  timb(>rs 
for  shoring  up  bridg<!S  and  making  mud- 
lioles  })assabl(!.  The  car  also  carried  a 
powerful  wiiKjli,  ojx'ratcd  by  tlu'  n!gular 
motor,  with  which  it  hauled  itself  out  of 
.some  of  the  bad  spots.  But  with  tlie 
tremendous  racking  and  straining  involved 
in  such  progress,  tlu;  mechanism  and  the 
chassis  structure  came  through  unharmed 
excei)t  for  th(;  breaking  of  two  hiaves  in  a 
.s[)riiig  when  the  car  struck  an  unseen  road 
(ibstacle  in  the  dark. 

■■  One  of  the  interesting  and  remarkable 
tie  tails  of  thci  trip  was  the  way  in  which  the 
tires  stood  their  work.  The  '  Freighter  ' 
came  into  New  York  with  the  original  set 
of  tires  throughout — (Joodricih  Wireless 
Motor  Truck  Tires,  those  on  the  rear 
wheels  being  dual.  There  was  no  tendency 
of  the  soft-rubber  portion  of  the  tire  to 
loosen  and  break  away,  nor  was  there  any 
shredding  or  grinding,  tho  many  miles  of 
the" route  were  over  dry  and  boulder-cov- 
t-red  creek  bottoms,  while  in  many  places 
the  Saurer  was  run  for  a  mile  or  more  on 
t  he  sleepers  of  steam  railways  in  lieu  of  a 
better  road." 

THE    OUTPUT    NEXT    YEAR 

Benjamin  Briscoe,  president  of  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  concerns  in  the 
f'ountry,  recently  estimated  that  in  1912 
the  total  number  of  cars  manufactured, 
e.xclusive  of  trucks,  would  be  not  less  than 
1210,000.  This  year  the  total  was  140,000. 
Mr.  Briseoe  made  his  statement  "  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  as  a  result  of  discussions  with  branch 
managers."  The  record  year  in  production 
thus  far  has  been  1910,  when  186,000  cars 
were  produced  at  *an  average  price  of 
$1..')33.  Mr.  Briscoe  estimates  that  the 
average  price  for  1912  will  be  about  $1,100, 
the  number  of  cars  selling  at  $1,000  or  less 
being  much  g^-eater  than  in  any  former 
year.  Of  the  210,000  cars  produced  in 
1912  he  believes  that  60  per  cent,  will  be 
used  for  utility  purposes, — that  is,  by 
physicians,  farmers,  contractors,  salesmen, 
et<'.  The  farmer  "  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  factor  in  our  prosperity."  He  be- 
lieves they  will  continue  to  buy  cars  "  in 
greater  quantities  than  ever  before." 

THE    BAGGAGE    FOR    A    TOUR 

A  writer  in  Motor  Age,  after  much  per- 
sonal experience,  sets  forth  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  carry  baggage  with  comfort  on 
a  motor  tour,  and  how  much  to  carry. 
For  a  tour  of  one  or  two  weeks,  a  party  of 
four  should,  for  its  own  comfort,  get  along 
with  two  suit  eases,  and  these  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  front  seat.  There  is  always 
plenty  of  room  for  two  cases  in  that  place 
in  the  ordinary  touring-car.  Other  sug- 
gestions are  given  as  follows: 

"  Before  starting  on  a  tour  get  a  rug — 
it  will  cost  $1  or  .|l..")0 — to  hang  over  the 
eoat-rail  on  the  back  of  the  front  seat  and 
reach  down  to  the  car  floor,  so  that  the 
suit  cases  will  not  scratch   the   paint  on 


The  Haynes 

in  the 
Royal  Gorge 


The  Haynes  Goes  Everywhere 


AND  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  ever  since  1893  the  Haynes  has  been  going  every- 
where that  any  automobile  could  go.  Eighteen  years  of  the  history  of  auto- 
mobiling  are  built  into  the  1912  Haynes.  This  means  a  whole  lot  to  you  who 
are  considering  the  buying  of  your  first  automobile  this  year,  or  the  buying  of  another 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  one  that  is  worn  out  or  isn't  good  enough. 

This  eighteenth  year  of  the  Haynes  car  is  a  year  of  triumph  for  the  pioneer  Ameri- 
can builder  of  automobiles.  Last  year  automobile  experts,  and  the  public  as  a  whole, 
declared  the  Haynes  had  reached  the  limit  of  quality  production  at  a  $2100  price.  It  %vas 
hard  to  figure  how  any  more  automobile  worth  could  be  put  into  a  carat  the  piice  of  the 
splendid  1911  model,  but  there  /'/  more  in  the  1912  Haynes,  and  the  price  remains  $2100. 

The  1912  Haynes  is  not  radically  different  from  its  recent  predecessors.  It  is  not  radically 
better,  but  it  does  represent  more  all-'round  value  than  anybody  has  ever  before  been  able  to 
put  into  a  car  selling  at  the  Haynes  price. 

The  1912  Haynes  is  a  bigger  car— 120-inch  wheel  base;  it's  a  roomier  car  wider  rear 
seat  and  more  depth  both  in  the  tonneau  and  in  front;  it's  a  more  powerful  car — the  4ix5i 
motor  gives  forty  to  forty-five  horse  power;  it's  a  safer  car — larger  brakes  give  one 
square  inch  of  braking  surface  to  every  thirteen  pounds  of  car,  and  it  is  a  snappier, 
more  stylish  cai^the  whole  car  is  finished  in  black  with  seventeen  band-rubbed  coats 
of  paint,  and  the  trimmings  are  of  "black  enamel  and  nickel 

The  1912  Haynes  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  You  can  see  the  new  models  at 
our  branches  and  agencies,  or  we  will  send  you  a  catalogue  and  name  of  dealer 
nearest  you.  The  line  is  complete,  meeting  every  demand — 5-passenger  Touring,  40 
h.  p.,  $2100;  4-passenger,  40  h.  p.,  Close-Couple,  $2100;  Colonial  Coupe,  40  h.  p.. 
$2450;  7-passenger  Touring,  50-60  h.  p.,  $3000;  4-passenger  Close-Couple.  50-60 
h,  p.,  $3000;  Model  21  Limousine,  40  h.  p.,  $2750;  Model  "if  Limousine.  50-60 
h.  p.,  $3800.  Complete  regular  equipment  for  all  models  is  of  the  very  highest  class. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  installation  of  electric  lighting  equipment  at  nominal 
cost.    Address 

HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,   Dept.  D,    Kokomo,  Indiana 
NEW  YORK.  1715  Broadway  CHICAGO.  1702  Michigan  Avenue 


Icy-Hot 


The  Bottle  That  Keeps 
Hot  Liquids  Hot  24  Hours 
Cold  Liquids  Cold  3  Days 

You  can  have  hot  or  cold  drinks  while 
traveling,  lishing,  hunting,  motoring,  etc., 
keep  warm  milk  for  baby,  cold  water  for 
child  or  invalid  at  bedside  without  bother. 

lev-Hot  Jars — one  and  two  quarts- 
keep  stews,  vegetables,  etc.,  hot  without 
fire— desserts  or  ice  cream  cold  without  ice. 

Many  New  Exclusive  Features 

Pints,  $1.00  up;  quarts.  «  'lO  up. 
See  at  dealers- look  for  name  ley-Hot 
—write  for  book. 

ICY-HOT    BOTTLE   CO. 
Dept.  D,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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►usiness  Furniture 


SUBSTANTIAL 
HANDSOME 


*f/^  Sectional  Bookcases 

Senaceable  ret   omate.     Your   office   or  home 
needs  them.     Dust  Shield  makes 
them  dust  proof.     Patent   Equal- 
izer   guides    and    controls  Easy 
operating  door. 

CATALOG  "  E"  shows  Stand- 
ard or  Slission  Styles  to  match 
your  home  or  office  fumishiug's. 
Lower  in  price  than  you  think. 

'//^^  Compact 

Filing  Sections 

Are  made  in  26  styles  for  eveiy 
commercial  requirement.  Build 
on  one  or  two  sections  as  needed. 
Greatest  capacity  in  smallest 
space.  All  Quartered  Golden 
Oak  or  Birch  Mahogany. 

*^/^  Vertical  File 

Capacity  SO.OOO  I.ettpi-s 

In^tantancons  Ref- 
erence to  any  Paper 
Solid  Oak.  Roller 

Bearing 
Possesses  every  feature  requlre<^ 
of  any  tile.     Lever  Locking  Com- 
pressor Blocks  hold   papers   on 
edge  lor  quick  reference. 


■^1^  Freight  Paid-''  k  IZ 

Golden  or  Weathered  Oak 

You  can't  get  bettr  service  no 
matter  how  mi?ch  more  you  pay. 
Get  large  colored  cut. 

i/M'-  "1220" 

Your  lettei-s,  or- 
ders.records, etc. 
stand  "AtAtten- 
ii  o  n  "  in  these 
pies.  Reference 
is  immediate. 


25 


Beautifully  flaked 
Quartered  Oak  front 
and  top.  Sides  and 
back  handsomely 
panelled.  Dust 
Proof  Drawers  hela 
horizontalon  Double 
Roller  Bearing  Support. 

Capacity  ao,000 


120 


I 
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l.ptters 

Paid"^ 

Cabinets  of  less  capacity  at 
lower  prices.  Cut  below  shows 
variety  of  styles. 

FREE  "FILING  SUGGESTIONS 

This  booklet  helps  solve  filing  problems. 
Assists  in  your  selecting  equipment  from 

Catalog  "  D" — 64  pages  helpful  office  acces- 
sories, 4  lines  filing  devices. 

Catalosr  "  K" — 2  complete  lines  Sectional 
Bookcases — handsome,  inexpensive. 


*  FREIGHT  P-AIDat  prices  quoted  above  to 
any  Ry.  Station  East  of 'isVor\X..  \Vyo.,  Colo., 
Okla.  and  Tex.     Consistently  low  prices   beyond. 

See   your  denier  or  Mrite 

The  V/^^-  Manufacturing  Company 

56  Union  St. ,   Monroe,    Mich. 

Xi-.v  York  Office — 7o5  Fulton  St. 
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the  back  of  the  seat.  Besides  this,  do 
not  start  out  without  a  strap  by  which 
the  suit  eases  can  be  kept  in  place,  other- 
wise they  will  get  out  of  position  and  be 
falling  on  the  feet  of  the  rear-seat  or  ton- 
neau  passengers.  An  ordinary  strap  about 
5  feet  long  and  l^-i  inches  ^\nde  will  do.  It 
should  have  a  buckle  on  each  end.  Buckle 
one  end  around  the  robe-rail  and  then  run 
the  strap  through  the  handles  of  the  suit 
cases  and  buckle  the  other  end  around  the 
foot-rail  of  the  tonneau.  This  is  a  simple 
arrangement,  but  will  make  the  trip  a 
comfort  from  start  to  finish  so  far  as  the 
baggage  is  concerned. 

"  Raincoats  and  overcoats  alwaj's  should 
be  carried  over  the  robe-rail  on  the  back 
of  the  front  seat.  Put  the  overcoats  on 
first.  Fold  them  neatly  and  hang  them 
over  the  rail  before  the  baggage,  that  is  the 
suit  eases,  is  put  in  place.  Fold  the  rain- 
coats and  lay  them  over  the  o^"ereoats, 
sweaters,  and  whatever  other  coats  are 
needed.  With  these  coats  in  place,  place 
the  suit  cases  against  them  so  that  with 
the  wind  and  air  currents  the  raincoats 
can  not  flop  out  of  position.  There  is 
nothing  more  annojdng  to  a  tonneau  pas- 
senger than  to  have  the  tail  or  arm  of  a 
raincoat  flapping  in  his  face  with  the  ear 
running   25   or   30    miles   per  horn-. 

"  With  women  tourists  it  is  a  great 
mistake  not  to  'carry  the  veils  and  goggles 
and  extra  gloves  in  the  door  pockets. 
ISIany  start  out  with  these  necessaries  in 
the  pockets  of  the  eoats,  and  hang  the 
coats  on  the  robe-rail.  When  goggles  are 
needed  it  upsets  all  of  the  coats  to  reach 
the  pockets  where  the  goggles  are  stored. 
The  same  applies  to  gloves,  veils,  etc. 
It  is  one  of  the  disturbing  features  of  a 
toiu"  to  have  the  baggage  upset  before 
ten  miles  have  been  covered  in  order  to 
get  a  different  pair  of  gloves  or  another 
pair  of  goggles. 

"  Many  drivers  are  nightmares  to  the 
other  passengers,  because  they  do  not  use 
any  judgment  in  arranging  the  tour  in 
these  little  respects.  They  have  hardly 
started  until  matches  are  needed,  and  per- 
haps they  are  in  the  pocket  of  an  overcoat 
that  is  snugly  stowed  away.  Then  the  gog- 
gles are  in  some  other  out-of-the-wa\'  place, 
and  more  disturbing  of  baggage  is  neces- 
sarj'.  Before  getting  into  a  ear  for  a  day's 
tour  each  passenger  should  go  over  in  his 
or  her  mind  everything  that  might  be 
needed  in  ease  of  a  siiddeu  rain  or  any 
other  incidental  stop,  and  these  necessaries 
should  be  placed  where  they  can  be  con- 
veniently reached  without  disturbing  the 
main  baggage." 

THE  SLEEVE-VALVE  TYPE  OF  MOTOR 

Gas-engine  experts  assert  that  a  sleeve- 
valve  type  of  motor,  known  as  Knight's, 
wliich  was  recently  introduced  into  this 
country,  is  destined  to  revolutionize  auto- 
mobile-engine construction.  This  motor 
has  for  some  time  been  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  four  prominent  ears  in  England, 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  INIore 
recently  three  leading  American  inanu- 
facturers  have  taken  it  up.  Motor  says  the 
great  difference  between  this  engine  and 
others  lies  in  the  valve  construction: 

"  Instead  of  ordinary  or  '  poppet  '  valves 
(actuated  bj-  a  cam  and  spring),  the  Knight 
engine  uses  '  sleeves.'  These  consist  of 
two  cylindrical  shells  of  iron,  fitting  inside 
the  cylinder  casting,  the  inner  one  forming 
the  inner  waU  of  the  cylinder  proper. 
These  sleeves  work  slowly  up  and  down, 
and  as  they  pass  each  other  the  openings 
in  the  sides  meet  and  form  unrestricted 
passages  for  the  entrance  and  egress  of  the 
gases." 

The  motion  of  the  sleeves  is  produced  by 
connecting-rods  from  an  eccentric  shaft,  in , 


Don't  postpone  it 
longer.  Winter  will 
soon  drive  the  painter 
indoors,  yet  in  winter 
the  protection  of  paint 
is  needed  most. 

A  shabby  house  looks 
its  worst  when  summer 
foliage  is  gone,  and  it 
will  get  shabbier  all 
through  the  winter,  as  moisture  penetrates 
and  freezes,  and  melts  and  freezes  ag:ain, 
spreading  old  cracks  wider  and  opening 
many  new  ones. 

Paint  will  cover  rotting:  wood  but  cannot 
replace  it.  Paint  in  time  and  prevent 
decay.  Lumber  costs  too  much  these  days 
to  be  allowed  to  perish  for  lack  of  paint. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

"  The  Lead  iciih  the  Spread" 

and  pure  linseed  oil,  when  mixed  by  an 
experienced  painter  to  suit  the  conditions 
of  surface,  climate  and  exposure,  is  the 
one  be-t  paint  to  withstand  extremes  of 
temperature.  It  penetrates  and  fills  ever> 
pore  ;  it  is  elastic,  and  shrinks  and  expands 
with  the  wood  it  covers  and  never  lets  go, 
it  gives  the  maximum  of  service  and 
beauty  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

At  your  dealers  you  will  probably  find 
that  pure  Carter  \Vhite  Lead  paint  will 
cost  less  by  the  gallon  than  you  expect 
If  paint  materials  are  higher  ne.xt  spring 
you  will  save  by  painting  now;  and  if 
lower,  there  can  scarcely  be  sufficient  de 
dine  to  cover  the  increased  quantity  of 
)aint  which  will  be  required  then  to  satisfy 
he  more  porous,  unprotected  surface. 
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Send  for  our  free  hook  "Pure  Paint.'' 
It  "will  give  you  trustworthy  informa- 
tion about  house  painting  and  the 
color  plates  ivith  it  ivill  be  7>ery  helpful 
in    selecting    a    stylish    color     scheme. 

Carter   White  Lead  Company 
12067  So.  Peoria  St. ,  Chicago,  III 

factories:  Chicago — Omaha. 
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Tlie  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions. 


Three  Custom  Shirts  for  $5.00 

I  will  make  for  yon 

Made  from  your 

own  measure 

My  Fall  line  of 
Sliirtiiigs  is  now 
complete,  compos- 
ing fine  Madras,  Ox- 
fords, Cheviots,  Per- 
cales, and  Flannels. 

175    samples 
to  select  froBi 

If  the  Shirts  are  not 
satisfactory,  I  will 
return  your  money. 

Send  for  clippirigs 

and    self-measuring 

blanks.    Also  my 

Men's    Furnishing: 

Cataloerue,    which 

contains   a   diagram 

showing:  how  to  tie  \'arious  stales  of  men's  Cravats. 

Expressage  prepaid  on  all  shipments. 

References :  Any  National  Bank  in  Troy. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 

289  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y 
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much  the  same  manner  as  the  slide-valves 
of  a  steam-engine.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  device  eliminates  about  one-third  of 
the  parts  used  in  an  ordinary  four-eycle 
ear  engine.  Moreover,  "  because  of  this 
valve  construction  a  great  dcsal  of  trouble 
is  eliminated."  The  valv(!S  "  never  need 
grinding,  nor  can  they  carbonize."  They 
do  not  have  a  tendency  "  to  lose  compres- 
sion," and  "  they  are  positively  controlled; 
i.e.,  their  action  is  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  springs  or  cams."  Car])ureter  action 
is  also  simplified.  There  being  no  leakages, 
or  changes  in  valve-timing  conditions,  car- 
bureter readjustments  due  to  these  causes 
are  obviated.  Motor  adds  that  "  Whil(! 
the  Knight  construction  is  silent  and  vibra- 
tionless,  these  qualities  are  the  least  of  the 
notable  features  of  this  engine.  Probably 
the  most  noteworthy  is  power." 

In  an  American  car  which  is  to  use  the 
new  motor,  the  engine  bore  and  stroke  is 
Ali  X  5}4  (4  cylinders),  which,  according 
to  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers' 
rating,  would  develop  28.9  horse-power. 
The  manufacturers,  however,  guarantee 
more  than  43  horse-power. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  motor  by  a 
leading  British  manufacturer,  a  test  was 
made  of  it  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Royal  Automobile  Club,  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  engineers  in  England  taking 
part.  For  53^  days  (132  hours),  two 
motors,  one  of  38.4  horse-power,  the  other 
22.8  (R.  A.  C.  rating),  were  run  under  load 
at  respectively  1,200  and  1,400  revolutions. 
The  38-horse-power  motor  developed  con- 
tinuously 54  horse-power,  the  22-horse- 
power  developing  38  horse-power.  Neither 
motor  stopt  for  an  instant,  nor  experi- 
enced the  slightest  trouble.  Both  developed 
more  than  30  per  cent,  in  excess  of  their 
rating  every  minute  of  the  test.  After 
this  test  both  engines  v/ere  put  back  into 
cars,  run  to  the  Brooklands  Track,  and 
driven  continuously  for  four  days  and 
nights  500  miles  per  day  without  trouble. 
The  2,000  miles  were  completed  at  an  aver- 
age speed  of  42  miles  per  hour.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  test  both  engines  were  put 
back  on  the  testing  block  and  developed 
greater  horse-power  than  on  the  first  trial. 
Charles  T.  Knight,  the  inventor  of  this 
motor,  is  a  native  of  Chicago.  He  brought 
out  his  first  motor  in  189G.  Engineers  of 
that  time  received  his  radical  departure 
with  scant  interest  and  extreme  skepticism. 
He  was  unable  to  interest  any  American 
manufacturer.  Undiscouraged,  he  took  hi:: 
motor  to  England,  where  he  found  men  tc 
listen  to  his  story,  and  test  and  compare 
its  performances  with  those  of  their  own 
motors.  Tlie  tests  were  continued  suc- 
cessfully for  "^more  than  a  year.  Th;' 
Englishmen  then  a(iknowledged  the  su- 
periority of  the  motor  over  their  own  and 
adopted  it  on  th(!ir  cars.  The  French, 
German,  and  Belgian  makers,  and  now 
American  makers,  have  since  followed  the 
Engli-sh  firms. 

MOTOR-TRUCK    FOR    A    BANANA 
PLANTATION 

An  example  of  the  opportunities  for 
development  in  the  export  trad(^  in  motor- 
trucks is  found  in  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  a  ga.s-motor  truck  on  a  Jamaica 
plantation.  The  Commercial  Vehicle  says 
of  it: 

"  This  truck  is  the  subject  of  a  report 
made  by  United  States  Consul  Julius  D. 
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Its  third  year  —  and  Hupmobile 
demand  unabated 


Runabout— $750  F.    O.   B.  Detroit 

Equipment  includes  top,  windshield,  gets  lamps  and  generator,  three  oil 
lamps,  tools  and  horn.  All  types  have  20  H.  P.,  4  cylinder  motor, 
slidinggear  transmission,  Bosch  magneto.    Coupe,  $1100;  Torpedo,  $850 


Runabout 
Full)/  Equipped 

$750 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


GUARANTEED  FOR  UFE 


To  ur  i  n g  Car 
Fully  Equipped 

$900 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


Now,  in  its  third  year — amid  a  bewil- 
dering distraction  of  new  models  and 
new  prices — the  Hupmobile  is  bought 
as  eagerly  as  it  was  in  its  first  season. 

Then  it  was  a  sensational  novelty — a 
car  unheard  of  at  a  price  unheard  of. 

Today  its  place  is  firmly  fixed.  Its  hold 
has  grown  stronger  and  stronger  upon 
those  level-headed  buyers  who  always 
ask  and  always  get  the  most  for  their 
money. 

Hupmobile  demand  has  been  steady  and 
consistent  through  two  seasons  and 
well  into  its  third. 

Public  confidence  was  gained  at  the  out- 
set, and  has  been  held  through  the 
keeping  of  faith  and  the  giving  of 
generous  value. 

For  weeks  our  factory  has  been  under  the 
supreme  test  of  working  day  and  night 
in  order  to  produce  cars  rapidly  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  volume  of 
orders. 

The  Hupmobile  occupies  this  unique 
position  because  it  has  been  true  to 
itself  and  true  to  the  people. 


It  has  gone  on  being  better  and  bettei 
until  now  —  with  more  than  SlOU 
added  in  improvements  and  almost 
as  much  more  in  equipment — it  is  as 
extraordinary  a  car  as  it  was  three 
seasons  ago. 


At  this  time  we  wish  to  call  attention 
particularly  to  the  Hupmobile  Coupe 
—  which  has  been  aptly  termed  a 
"baby  grand  limousine." 

It  has  gone  a  long  way  towards  dis- 
placing the  old  idea  that  an  enclosed 
car  is  restricted  to  town  use. 

It  was  only  recently  that  three  residents 
of  P21gin,  111.,  toured  in  a  Hupmobile 
Coupe  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis, 
via  Mankato,  Minn. — more  than  50U 
miles  —  without  trouble  of  any  sort 
and  showing  an  average  of  25  miles 
per  gallon  of  gasoline  over  country 
roads  and  hills.  Last  November  a 
physician  of  Hammond,  Ind.,  drove 
his  coupe  home  from  the  factor}'  in 
Detroit. 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.,   1243  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan 


^<Hi 


A.Z 


Accepted  In-  the 
U.  S.  (iovemment 
as  security  for 


$4.50   in    "  18   KARAT"     TYPEWRITER    SUPPLIES  for  $2 

1   1S..N  (nil)  »tu-,-ts)  '•  IS  K"  •■  f'arl>..n  I'ap.T    .  ....     i:\iM 

-  "  IS  Kai-al"  Typowriti-r  Rihhons.  at  Toe  each         ....       l-.">n 

Rojular  Price $4.")i> 

liitioduetory  Price,  for  »  sliurt  time  only      ......        2-0" 

By  Orilcrins  N"W  Y.u  Save JO  50 

Sent  Prepaid.  Not  more  tlian  one  shipment  to  one  address  at 
this  price.  "18K.VKAT"  products  are  famous  for  dtirahility  and 
ni-iilness.  Here  is  a  cliance  to  learn  how  fr<x>d  tliey  are  tlive 
name  of  inacliine,  color  of  riblMtn  and  carh(*n  yon  want,  and  send  :fj 


18  E 


ISE 


// 


today  by  registered  letter  or  money  order 
Your  ntoney  back  ifvou  aren't  satisfied. 

AXGLO-AMERirW  C.lRItOX  m..  Jlfrs. 
41  Cortlandt  Street,    New  York  City. 

A<ifnri'-S  in  I'rincipul  (it iff:. 

Wanted — man  in  every  town 

to  handle  our  Complete  Line  of  Carbon  and  Ril>ban  Prodacta. 
Large  Pro/its. 


BONDS 

I  Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

A' class  we  offer.     Instead  of  the    ?'    the 
Kl- 1-  Cirrui.ir.      M,  '■^       M. 


are  the  only  class  we  offer.     Instead  of  the    ?'    the 

Postal  Banks  pay  these 

Bonds  will 

Ilrite  r^y-FK 

New  First   Nat'l   Bank,   Dept.  C-I   Columbui,  O. 


Cn  EKGRAVED  CARDS  CF  YOUR  NAME  $1  25 

*•'*  COPPER    PLATE.    IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT  I  .fc** 

tNE  OUALITT    MUST   .LEASE   YOU    0.    TOUl   MO.CV   aErUIOEO 

SAMPLE  CARDS    OR    WEOOING    iNVITATIOKS  UPOW  REQUEST 


69CIAL 
•TATIOMCBS 


HOIKINS      PHiLA. 


912  Chestnut  St. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The      reason     the 
supply  of  hot  ■water 
furnished  by  the  RUUD 
is  inexhaustible  is    be- 
cause it  is  heated  as  it 
flows  through  long  cop- 
per  coils  just    over   the 
gas  burners. 

The  gas  burners  in  the 
RUUD  are  turned  on 
automatically  whenever 
a  hot  water  faucet  is 
opened,  and  turned  out 
v/hen  the  faucet  is  closed. 
The  coils  heat  up  very 
rapidly  and  when  a  cer- 
tain temperature  is 
reached,  a  valve  operated 
by  the  expansion  of  a 
rod  turns  off  the  gas. 
As  the  coil  cools,  the 
valve  is  released  and  the 
gas  lights  again.  This 
temperature  regulator 
keeps  the  water  always  , 
at  the  same  temperature 
as  long  as  it  is  running 


All  The  Hot 
Water  You  Want 

Ask  any  apartment  house  dweller 
why  he  prefers  apartments  to  a 
house  and  one  of  his  reasons  is 
always — "All  the  hot  water  you 
•want  day  or  night." 
That  is  a  great  comfort — you  admit 
it  •when  your  flat-d^velling  friend 
brags  about  it — but  it  is  a  comfort 
you  can  have  in  your  ow^n  home. 
The  RUUD  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heat:er  gives  you  this  luxury.  It 
it  placed  down  the  cellar  out  of  the 
■way,  and  you  think  no  more  about 
it  than  you  do  of  the  power  house 
that  furnishes  you  with  electric 
light.  All  you  nave  to  do  is  to 
turn  on  the  hot  water  faucet  and 
the  hot  w^ater  flows. 
Let  it  run  as  long  as  you  like — the 
temperature  never  varies  —  the 
supply  is  inexhaustible. 
The  opening  of  faucet  automat- 
ically lights  the  gas  burners  in  the 
RUUD,andclosingthe  faucet  turns 
the  gas  off.  Can  you 
imagine  anything 
more  convenient  ? 

If  you  are  planning 
to  build,  you  simply 
must  investigate  the 
RUUD  to  keep  up 
to  date  on  modern 
conveniences. 
Look  in  the  tele- 
phone book  and  see 
if  there  is  a  RUUD 
office  in  your  city — 
if  not,  the  gas  com- 
pany or  dealer  can 
show  it  to  you. 

RUUD     MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 

Dept.     H.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 

Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


Standard  Dwelling 

Size  SIOO. 
Pacific  Coast,  $115, 

Delivered 


~''<«4«t^' 


Dreher,  of  Porto  Antonio,  who  writes  that 
he  interviewed  each  of  the  managers  of 
the  four  local  fruit  companies  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  motor-trucks  in  the  banana 
business,  and  especially  with  respect  1() 
an  experiment  being  carried  out  with  a 
truck  of  British  manufacture.  '  No  one 
of  the  four  knew  that  there  was  about  Tn 
be  made  an  experiment  with  an  American 
motor-truck,'  writes  Consul  Dreher,  '  but 
on  yesterday  a  member  of  one  of  these 
companies,  who  resides  in  the  adjoinint: 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Baltimore,  bringing  with  him  to  be  tested 
a  truck  ...  of  .50  horse-power,  with  a 
capacity  of  3  tons.  An  agent  of  the  manti- 
facturers  and  a  chauffeur  came  with  the 
machine  to  make  the  test  of  its  suitability 

for  use  on  a  banana  plantation." 

"A  still  later  report  from  Consul  Dreher 
reads:  '  Through  letters  from  the  Ameri- 
can consular  agent  at  Port  Maria,  and 
from  a  prominent  exporting  firm  at  that 
place,  I  am  informed  that  the  American 
machine  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
a  previous  dispatch  has  done  its  work 
very  successfully  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary,  and  that  the  agent  of  the  company 
will  soon  return  to  the  United  States  to 
bring  down  two  more  motor-tracks  for 
hauling  bananas.'  " 


THE  BEST  ROUTE  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

Motor  Age  prints  an  article  by  J.  W. 
Murdock,  outlining  what  he  regards  as  the 
best  route  for  a  trip  across  the  continent. 
Mr.  Murdock  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  owner  of  a  car  who  personally 
drove  his  car  from  the  Paeifio  to  the 
Atlantic,  carrying  with  him  his  family. 
He  left  Los  Angeles  in  April,  1908,  and 
arrived  in  New  York  in  May,  covering  the 
distance  of  3,693  miles  in  32  daj's,  .5  hours, 
and  25  minutes.  This  is  said  still  to  be  a 
transcontinental  record  for  a  continuous 
run  of  the  same  car  and  di-iver.  Inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Murdock  rested  on  two  Sundays 
and  two  week-days,  his  actual  running  time 
was  25  days,  5  hours.  25  minutes.  He 
prints  with  his  article  in  Motor  Age  a  map 
of  his  route,  which  shows  the  following 
points  on  the  route:  Los  Angeles,  Sau 
Bernardino,  Goldfield  (Nev.),  Montello, 
Ogden,  Cheyenne,  North  Platte,  Omaha, 
Grand  Rapids,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia,  New  York. 

When  Mr.  Murdock  arrived  in  New 
York  on  his  trip  in  1908,  he  remarked  that 
within  a  few  years  such  trips  would  be 
frequent.  He  now  understands  that  in 
the  past  summer  six  cars  on  one  day  were 
seen  to  pass  through  Evanston  in  Wyoming, 
all  making  transcontinental  trips.  The 
best  season  in  which  to  make  this  trip,  he 
says,  is  the  early  summer,  beginning  in 
May,  because  that  is  the  best  time  in  which 
to  cross  the  desert,  which  later  becomes  hot 
and  sandy.  Mr.  Murdock  fortifies  his 
opinion  as  to  the  best  route  by  quoting  L. 
L.  Whitman,  "  that  greatest  of  all  trans- 
continentalists,"  who,  after  a  close  study 
of  all  routes,  favors  the  one  here  outlined. 


She  Knew. — "What's  that  you  have  in 
your  hand?"  asked  Mrs.  Gimlet,  of  h(  r 
husband,  as  he  brought  home  a  roll'  of 
manuscript. 

"Brains,  madam,"  retorted  Mr.  Gimlet, 
pompously.  "  Are  you  surprized  at  the 
facf?" 

"  Not  in  the  least."  she  replied.  "  I  knew 
I  you  didn't  carry  them  in  your  head." — 
Tif  Bits. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

NEW  YORK'S   NEW   STATE   FIRE 
MARSHAL 

'*  T^HE  bravest  man  iu  the  world," 
■'•  is  the  sweeping  way  a  former 
(jomrade  publicly  characterized  the  newly 
appointed  New  York  State  Fu-e  Marshal, 
Thomas  J.  Ahearn,  a  f(^w  days  ago.  And 
it  is  well  that  he  did,  says  an  equally 
superlative  writer  in  the  New  York  Times, 
"  as  a  braver  man  never  lived,  nor  will." 
Ahearn  was  fightin<j  fires  at  a  time  when 
Chief  Bonner  was  in  command,  and  Bonner 
always  maintained  that  Ahearn  was  the 
best  and  bravest  fireman  the  force  had  ever 
known.  If  it  hadn't  been  that  Ahearn  was 
attempting  an  impossible  task,  he  might 
not  have  been  partially  deaf  to-day— and 
he  surely  would  have  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  New  York  F'ire  Department.  But 
Ahearn  was  always  attempting  the  im- 
l)ossible,  we  read,  and  was  trying  it  at  a 
Rivington  Street  fire  a  few  years  ago. 
That  fire  almost  cost  his  life  and  we  are 
told  this  by  the  driver  of  Ahearn's  engine, 
an  old  friend  and  true.     "  Yes,"  he  says, 

"  There  was|||}iis  fire  in  Rivington  Street. 
Houston  Street  engine  got  there  first,  and 
then  we  came.  It  was  a  regular  tenement 
house,  with  flats  five  or  six  rooms  deep. 
.Just  as  we  jumped  out  of  the  wagon  a  man 
fell  on  Ahearn,  clinging  to  him  like  he  was 
going  mad. 

"  '  My  child's  in  there,'  he  said.  '  Get 
my  child  out,  for  God's  sake.' 

"  Flames  were  shooting  out  of  the  front 
window  of  the  first  flat.  Ahearn,  he  looked 
up,  and  he  pointed  to  the  window  where 
the  flames  were  coming  out  and  he  said, 
■  In  there?  '  The  man  said,  '  Yes,  go  and 
save  my  child,  for  God's  sake,'  and  kept 
clinging  to  him. 

"  Now,  Ahearn  was  Chief  of  the  bat- 
talion. He  looked  up  and  saw  the  fire 
coming  out  of  that  window,  and  he  didn't 
send  any  of  his  men.  He  went  himself.  He 
rushed  into  that  hallway,  and  I  give  you 
my  word  there  wasn't  a  tlrop  of  water 
being  played  on  it  when  he  went. 

"  He  got  in  the  back  door  and  began  to 
look  for  the  child.  He  had  to  crawl  along, 
and  he  went  into  every  room  in  that  place 
except  the  fu-st  room.  He  was  just  going 
into  that  when  the  glass  door  broke  and  a 
sheet  of  flame  came  right  out  at  him. 

"  That  was  pretty  near  the  end  of 
Ahearn,  but  he  turned  and  he  staggered 
back  to  the  door  he  came  in  through. 

"  It  was  locked. 

"  You  see,  the  heat  had  sprung  the  lock 
on  him,  and  there  he  was.  Just  as  much 
shut  up  in  that  place  as  a  prisoner  in  jail 
and  the  fii'o  coming  after  him.  He  just 
had  strength  enough  to  kick  in  the  panel 
of  the  door,  and  then  he  fell. 

"  The  hose  was  turned  on  now  and  the 
men  were  going  up.  I  remember  the 
second  when  one  of  the  men  fell  over  a 
rubber  boot  and  stopt  to  touch  it,  and 
said,  '  Boys,  tliere's  a  man  here.'  The 
boot  stuck  out  from  the  broken  panel,  and 
Ahearn  was  inside  the  room  being  roasted. 

!*  Well,  we  broke  the  door  down  and  we 


For  Work 
_  or  Pleasure 

T.-IF-  vehicle  of  to-day  is  the  simply  constructed,  silent  running,  instantly 
controllable  "Electric."  In  cities  and  towns,  for  commercial  purposes,  the 
"  Electric"  is  both  the  most  efficient  and  economical  motor  car  to  operate. 
No  car  is  as  well  adapted  for  a  business  man — a  professional  man — it  is  the  only  car 
for  a  lady.  An  "  Electric"  starts  or  stops  instantly — no  noise,  no  dirt,  no  chauffeur, 
sim|)le  to  operate,  absolutely  safe. 
The  best  service  can  be  procured  from  an  "Electric"  bv  using 

^"irroncla6*lEjci6e"  Battery 

This  is  the  latest  and  the  highest  development  in  the  **  JBxi^C  "Vehicle  battery  family. 
Its  use  means  the  most  dependable  battery  service  with  the  least  care  and  attention — re 
duced  cost  for  operation — increased  mileage — two  to  three  times  longer  battery  life. 

Examine  the  battery  in  your  "Electric.  "  See  that  it  is  an  "  JEXX^C,"  "IbgCap* 
EllDC"  or  "UronCla&sJEXi&C."  This  list  of  prominent  vehicle  makers  who 
use  "JEliDc"  Batteries  speaks  for  itself: 


Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Borland  Grannis  Co. 
Broc  Electric  Vehicle  Co. 
Columbn*  Boggy  Co. 
Champion  Wa?on  Co. 
Commercial  Truck  Co.  of  America 


Phipps-Crionell  Aoto  Co. 
Ranch  &  Lao;  Carriage  Co. 
Studebaker  Aotomohile  Co. 
Walker  Vehicle  Company 
The  Waverley  Co. 
Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 


Colombia  Motor  Car  Co. 
Couple  Gear  Freight  Wheel  Co. 
Dayton  Electric  Car  Co. 
Happ- Corporation 
C.  p.  Kimball  &  Co. 
Ohio  Electric  Car  Co. 

Battery  information  which  you  should  have  is  contained  in  our  new  publications  that 
can  DB  secured  from  any  Sales  Office. 

THE  Electric  Storage  Bahery  Co. 
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New  York     Boston     Chicaso     St.  Louis     Cleveland     Atlanta     Denver     Detroit 
San  Francisco         Toronto        Portland,  Ore.  Seattle        Los  Angeles 

760  "  3£it6e"  Distributors  in  the  U.  S. 
"lEiiBe"  Inspection  Corps  Seven  "]£Ii^c"  Depots 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Ili'st^ns  :iiiil    i'iKliiii.-tla-s  l''iifiii>lii-il 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


•EXPRESS  PRtPAID 

^Goettler  Guaranteed  AUTO  GAUNTLETS 
.  fit  111-  hand  p.-rfi'ctly.  M.nt.'  of  the  fi".s« 
scUot.d  watoiproofid  IcatluT  witli  sdjust- 
.Tble  wrist  st'-ap.  Extra  strong  stilrliint: 
Haodiome.  conif"rt«hlc.dur.nW-*  mid  guaranteed 
not  to  rip  or  tear.  If  notp'rf.rtl.vsatisfactor.v  wi'd  )mMii|><- 
ly  refund  y>-ur  miniey  or  exchange  f-ra  new  p-iir.  Rt'sxilar  $5 
value — dirt'it  t«>  you  from  tlie  manufacturer  ;it  ?.*?,IH).  rxpr  ss 
prepaid.  Get  llle  1>.  St— the  0."  tiler  Guaranteed  Gauntlet. 
Slate  whether  t"  11  or  hlaek  d>'S'  el.  alsosizr — Mniill.  ineilunii 
or  large.     The  lioettler  Co.,  liOll  S.  Itroadwa.v,  .S|.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The 

STEIN\58Sy 

PIANO 

1  o  uphold  a  reputation  for  tone  quality 
unequalled ;  to  build  a  piano  tkat  Kas  fixed 
the  basic  principles  for  all  makes ;  to  create 
a  world  standard  and  keep  it  at  a  level  un- 
approached  by  others— that  is  the  Stein^vay 
Achievement  through  four  generations. 
Quality  should  be  the  only  determin- 
ing   factor    in    the    selection    of    a   piano. 

Miniature  Grand,  $800  to  $900 
Vertegrand,  $550  to  $600.      According  to  Case 

The  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer  nearest  you. 
together  with  illustrated  literature,  will  be  sent 
upon  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine, 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 
107  and  109  East  14th  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Just  the  Book 


to  put  you  quickly  in  touch  with  Civic  and  Social   Conditions 

so  that  you  may  discuss  them  in  sociel};,  pulpit  or  on  the  platform 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  man  fully  informed.      Needed  by  every  Clergyman  and  Lawyer,  every  Politician 

and  Public  Speaker,  every  Reform  and  Social  Settlement  Worker.    These  men  know  how  necessary  it  is  for  them 
to  be  reliably  informed  on  the  many  phases  of  Social  Development. 

The 

New 


Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform— 1  Vol. 

WILUAM  D.  P.  BUSS.  Editor-in-Chief,  assisted  by  RUDOLPH  M.  BINDER 


contains  in  its  1327  lanje  pages  a  practically  inex- 
ha  istible  supply  of  authoritative  information  obtiiin- 
able  novrhere  else  save  at  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  money.  There  are  short  articles  by  specialists  and 
leaders  in  the  various  fields  of  social  vrork  dealing 
with  every  phase  of  sociological  conditions.  The  en- 
cyclopedia is  entirely  new  and  up-to-date  (1908) . 


Merely  a  Suggestion  of  the  Contents — Accidents, 
Anarchism,  Biology,  t'liild  Labor,  Christian  Socialism, 
Cities  and  Reform,  Cooperation,  Corruption  and  Causes, 
Divorce,  Housing,  Insurance  Problems,  Jewish  Col- 
onies, Land  Ownership,  Militarism,  Negro  Question, 
Occupations,  Prostitution,  Public  Ownership,  Rail- 
roads, Single  Tax,  Intemperance,  Unionism,  Wages, 
Wealth  and  Concentration,  Women's  Movements,  etc. 


A  Few  Prominent  Endorsers:  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Jane  Addams,  James  L.  Cowles,  Prof.  Hugo  Mnnsterberg,  Henry  George,  Jr. 
Price  in  Cloth,  S7.50  ;  Sheep,  S9.50;  1.^  r„„l,  S  Wotmollo  rnmnonir  44-60  East  23rd  Street 
Murocro,  Si:.';  Full  Morocco,  SU:  all  net.      rUIlK    <X     VY  agnaUS    V^OUipany  NEW  YORK 


The 

Prevention 
of  Disease 

A  Valuable  Wnrk  for 

Phi/.sicians  by  Most 

Eminent  Authorities 

2  vols.,  $7.50 


Covers  thoroughly  the  history  and  the  principles  of  prophylaxis. 
Preventive  operations  and  medication  fully  described. 
Many  prescriptions  given  for  attacking  incipient  disease. 
Hints  on  diseases  of  children  and  women  especially  valuable. 
Prophylaxis  in  surgery  is  ably  treated  by  high  authorities. 

"Every  section  reveals  the  stroke  of  a  master  hand  and  a  skillful  know- 
ledge of  the  ivLC^^."— Medical  World,  Phila. 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  EAST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


""  ]  got  him,  me  helping  to  carry  him.  They 
I  said,  '  Where's  the  ambulance?  '  but  it 
had  not  come  yet,  and  I  said,  '  Put  him  in 
the  wagon.'  We  propt  him  up  as  well 
as  we  could  and  took  him  to  Gouverneur 
Hospital. 

"  It  was  thirteen  months  before  he  was 
out  again.  They  kept  a  fireman  at  his 
bedside  day  and  night  to  bring  word  to  the 
Chief  of  any  change  in  his  condition,  and 
what  I  saw  in  that  hospital — for  I  was  the 
fireman  who  stayed  with  him  nights — you 
would  hardly  believe.  I  can  hardly  bear 
to  think  of  it  now  what  that  man  suffered. 

"  It  was  weeks  before  he  could  speak. 
We  were  trying  to  save  his  eyesight,  and 
there  was  a  big  block  of  ice  there  and  two 
nurses  always  working  o^'er  his  eyes.  I 
spread  the  eye-pads  over  the  blocks  of  ice, 
and  the  nurses  would  take  them  up  and 
put  them  on  each  eye  and  leave  them  there 
for  only  half  a  second,  so  that  it  kept  the 
three  of  us  working  all  the  time. 

"  Well,  one  day,  after  we  had  been  doing 
that  for  weeks,  he  moved  a  little  and  the 
doctor  loosened  the  bandage  around  his 
mouth  and  ear  a  little  and  leaned  over  and 
said,  '  Can  you  speak,  Chief?  '  and  Ahearn 
said,  '  I  see  the  pencil.' 

"  The  pencil  was  in  the  doctor's  pocket, 
and  that  meant  he  was  going  to  have  his 
eyesight  anyway,  but  he  never  supposed 
he  would  hear  again,  even  after  we  found 
he  was  going  to  live. 

"  Every  hair  had  beenAurned  off  his 
head  and  every  part  of  his  cap  except  the 
iron  rim  around  the  top,  which  had  fallen 
down  around  his  neck.  He  was  out  of  his 
mind  for  weeks  and  weeks,  and  when  he 
came  to  himself  again  it  was  me  who  spoke 
to  him  first. 

"  I  saw  he  was  trying  to  speak  and  leaned" 
over  and  put  my  ear  down.     His  brother. 
Senator  Ahearn,   was  in  the  room  at  the 
time.-    The  Chief  said  to  me,   '  Did  they 
get  the  child?  ' 

"  His  brother  said,  '  Tell  him  yes.' 

■■  So  I  said  ■  Yes,'  and  he  said  '  Thank 
God.' 

"  But  there  wasn't  any  child  there  at  all, 
you  know.  It  was  on  the  street  the  whole 
time.  The  father  had  made  a  mistake 
about  it." 

Ahearn  first  distinguished  himself,  how- 
ever, in  1<S91,  when  he  received  the  much- 
sought-after  Bennett  medal.     We  read: 


"  There  was  a  fire  in  the  gas  house  at 
the  foot  of  Fourteenth  Street,  and  the 
whole  thing  was  expected  to  blow  up  at  any 
minute. 

"  All  of  a  sudden  the  cry  went  up, 
■  There's  a  man  pinned  down  in  there,'  and 
Ahearn  said,  '  Where?  "  and  as  soon  as 
they  pointed  he  was  flat  on  his  face  crawl- 
ing to  the  spot,  going  to  sure  death,  it 
looked  to  us.  He  got  at  his  man  and  pried 
him  loose  and  brought  him  back  with  the 
flames  almost  licking  his  back  and  ev-ery- 
body  thinking  that  there  would  be  a  big 
explosion  any  second  that  would  blow 
them  to  atoms." 

But  the  number  of  times  that  Ahearn 
proved  his  coiu-age  after  that  are  almost 
beyond  belief: 

"  For  instance,  at  the  School  of  Instruc- 
tion once  there  was  a  man  named  Mehaii 
going  up  a  scaling-ladder  with  Ahearn,  and 
he  slipt  and  fell  off  the  ladder.     It  wae 
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quick  work  to  catch  him  and  a  good  chance 
that  Ahoarn  would  lose  his  balance  doing 
it.  But  h(!  managed  it.  I  was  at  the  top, 
and  I  can  see  'em  now.  Ahearn  grij)i)ing 
the  man  and  the  man  looking  up  at  him 
and  saying,  '  Don't  drop  me-  -don't  drop 
me.' 

"  There  was  another  time,  to  show  you 
how  little  he  cared  for  danger.  It  was  at 
the  L(!hn  &  Pink  fire  in  William  Street. 
That  was  a  chemical  house,  and  it  was  an 
awful  blaze.  J'he  chemicals  were  explo- 
ding, and  the  center  of  the  building  had 
fallen  in.  I  had  riser  then,  but  Ahearn 
camc!  to  me  and  said,  '  I  believe  we  can  go 
to  the  top  of  this  building.'  You  know — 
the  old  feeling  of  wanting  to  be  together 
on  a  risky  job. 

"  Well,  we  had  a  little  lamp,  and  it 
looked  about  the  smallest  thing  in  the  world 
in  the  middle  of  that  smoke,  and  we  went 
up  five  stories.  Of  course,  Ahearn  didn't 
know  whether  there  was  going  to  be  another 
explosion  or  not,  or  whether  the  whole 
thing  was  going  to  fall  in  or  not. 

"  When  we  got  to  the  top  he  began 
crawling  out  to  the  edge  of  the  big  hole  in 
the  center,  and  I  .said,  cheeky  like,  as  we 
were  old  friends,  '  There's  no  need  of  doing 
that.  Chief;  come  V)ack  out  of  there!  ' 
But  he  made  his  inspection  of  the  building 
before  h(^  crawled  back.  It  was  an  awful 
risky  thing  to  do. 

"  When  they  saw  his  light  up  there,  other 
people  came  up.  But  is  was  always 
Ahearn  led  the  way,  anyhow.  You'd  go 
with  him  when;  he  went  and  think  it  an 
honor  and  forget  that  you  might  not  live 
to  get  back." 

And  what  is  more,  Ahearn,  we  read,  was 
always  more  than  good  to  his  men  and 
those  under  him : 

"  He'd  never  call  a  fellow  down  in  public 
if  he  could  helj)  it.  It  was  a  touch  on  the 
shoulder,  and  '  I'd  like  to  see  you  in  the 
office.'  He'd  never  embarrass  any  one 
who  was  trying — the  most  considerate  man 
I  ever  knew. 

"  It  was  just  that  made  a  lot  of  work  for 
him.  Men  used  to  come  to  him  with  their 
troubles,  you  know.  Alany  a  family 
quarrel  was  patched  up  in  Ahearn's  engine 
house.  The  women  came,  too,  when  their 
men  were  going  a  bit  wrong  and  gave  the 
Chief  a  hint,  and  he'd  brace  'em  up  and 
get  'em  straight  again." 


THE  REAL  DANIEL  QUILP 

\  A /^ERE  the  characters  of  Dickens 
•  *  merely  caricatures  or  true  things 
of  fiesh  and  blood  ?  This  question  is 
revived  by  the  near  ci'utenarj'  of  the 
novelist.  Neither  side  is  lacking  sup- 
porters, and  (lerald  Carlton,  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times,  tells  why  "at 
least  one"  of  the  Dickens  "clan"  can  not 
be  anything  else  than  real.  Carlton  was 
in  London  in  '74,  engaged  in  newspaper 
work,  and  there  was  so  fortunat(>  as  to  meet 
a  Mr.  Haley,  who  had  known  Dickens  well. 
The  question  of  caricature  or  reality  was 
common  even  then,  and  Haley's  pet  subject 
was  the  "ferocious"  Daniel  Quilpoi  "The 


Straight  Talk  to  Men 
Who  Smoke 

The  last  two  years  has  seen  a  revolution  in  pipe-smoking.  Prince  Albert 
came  on  deck  with  a  brand  new  deal.  Here  was  tobacco  with  wonderful 
flavor  and  fragrance,  without  a  touch  of  rankness.  Here  was  tobacco  that 
burned  long  but  burned  free  and  steady,  that  held  its  fire  close  and  never 
sogged  but  burned  down  to  dust-fine  ashes.  Here  was  tobacco  you  could 
smoke  all  day  and  it  wouldn't  bite  your  tongue. 

Prince  Albert  brought  the  first  notable  improvement  in  pipe  tobacco  since  the  days  of 
Walter  Raleigh.  It  has  done  more  in  two  years  to  make  the  pipe  popular  than  all  other 
smoking  tobaccos  in  a  generation. 

Now,  men,  we  want  you  to  know  why  Prince  Albert  is  different,  why  it's  in  a  class  of 
its  own.      The  reason  is  the  Prince  Albert  process.      This  is  what  makes  P.  A.  what  it  is. 

This  process  was  discovered  by  a  well-known  German  scientist  who  dearly  loved  a  pipe 
and  experimented  with  smoking  tobaccos  as  a  side  line.  He  knew  he  had  hit  upon  a  big 
thing  in  this  process.  So  did  we  when  this  company  acquired  it.  Experts  were  put  on 
the  job  of  perfecting  it.  The  work  took  three  years  and  cost  a  bunch  of  money.  But  we 
knew  it  would  make  a  wonderful  smoking  tobacco  and  we  had  the  faith  to  back  it. 

The  United  States  Patent  on  this  process  was  granted  July  30,  1907. 

Now,  men,  this  is  the  showdown.  If  you  haven't  tried  Prince  Albert,  try  .f  now.  Put 
it  to  the  jimmy  pipe  test.  Let  the  tobacco  smoke  for  itself.  Then  you'll  understand 
what  this  patent  Prince  Albert  process  means  to  you.  You'll  know  why  it  has 
revolutionized  pipe-smoking  and  started  two  men  to  smoking  a  pipe  where  one 
smoked   before. 

Nnce  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

The  wonderful   success  of  Prince  Albert  has    started  a  host  of   imitators.     The  woods 
are  full  of  "  just-as-goods."      A  horde  of  brands  whose  makers  didn't  have  the   faith   to 
push   them   on   their   own   merits   aro    following    on.      They   are 
trying   to  profit    from    the    great    reputation   of   Prince   Albert 
and  from  the  increased   demand  for   pipe  tobacco   that  P.   A. 
has   created.     You    ought  to   know   that   these  imitations  are 
not  like  Prince  Albert. 

Prince  Albert   can't   be    duplicated,    because   this  patent 
process    can't    be    duplicated.       That's     why    P.    A.    alone 
has   the  P.  A.  qualities — the    no-bite,    the    rich    flavor   and 
mild  fragrance.     Don't  get  stung  with  substitutes. 

All  on-the-job    dealers   sell   Prince   Albert    everywhere. 
Ten    cents    in   the  famous    red   tin,   five  cents   in   a   red 
cloth  bag   enclosed  in   weather-proof  paper,   a  hand- 
some half-pound   tin  humidor    and  a  pound  humidor  of 
crystal  glass. 

R.  J,  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO., 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


''^ySii'.rs  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


This  guaranteed    ahsohiteh  Perfect 

L.  C.  SMITH  TYPEWRITER  ^ 

compIetc\vithWatcr[)roof  Cover, Tools, Instnirtion  Hook. etc.  Ni 
shopworn  or  damaK»'*i.'"-it  the  choicest  selections  from  -.i  huj^e 
stock  of  accunuiiatctl  typewriters— guaranteed  for  oneyear, 
shipped  direct  to   you    for  an  absolutely    Free    Trial. 

If   You    Want    to    Keep    It 


for  yoar  own  after  the  Free  Trial,  you  may  pay  for  the 
machine  on  the  e:i.>;.st  k'^d  of  payments—without  interest.  You 
get  the  benefit  of  the  absolute  net  price. 


'58.50 


At  $S.OO 
per  month 


no  S(«l>  Net  cash  after 
Ulf  OU        Free  Trial 


If  you  are  not  more  than  satisfied  in  every  respect. or  ii'  fo 
any  reason  whatever  you  do  not  want  to  keep  t  he  machii 
simply  ship  it  ri^ht  back  at  our  expense,  both  ways. 

Understand,  we  don't  ask  you  for   any   money    down. 
You  may  return  the  machine  at  our  expense  after  the 
Free  Trial  if  you  so  desire.    But  you  are  the  Sole  judge 
and  your  decision  Is  final. 

Don't  miss  this  special  offer.  Don't  hesitate — 
don't  wait  another  minute.  Just  fill  out  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  us  right  away. 


SEND  NO  MONEY 

JUST  THE  COUPON 

IGOA  North  Drarhorn  Su 
4  hifiitro.  III.  Crf^i 


TYPEWRITER  SALES  tX>.  1«0A  X.rth 

S^nd  nn*  a  No.  2  L.  C  Snitth  TypowriUr  <■" 
ad   in  Litcrmry  Digest.     1    will  rithfr  *  r 
Typt'writ<'r.  at   your    exiwnsr.  within  fi\ 
mr.    Title  to  r«uiaia  in  your  nanir  uutil  uia< 


Dr-arbom  St..  Chicm^ 


Typewriter  Sales  Co. 
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All 

That 

You  Like 
in  a  Hat 
$3,  3.50 
and  $4 


Every  genuine 
Mallory  Hat  bears 
thi  s  Mallory  trade- 
mark. 


Look 
for  the 
Mallory 
Glass  Sign 
in  Your 
Dealer's 
Window 


A  ••Mallory  Craven- 
etted  Hat"  is  simply 
a  hat  of  the  finest  fur 
felt,  worked  into  re- 
fined and  attractive 
shapes — the  best  hat 
qualities  you  can  buy 
anywhere,  plus  the 
added  value  that 
comes  from  the  ''Cra- 
venetting"  process. 

If  you  want  this 
Fall's  latest  and  most 
approved  style  in 
derby  or  soft  hat,  buy 
a  Mallory  hat. 

Ask  your  dealet  to 
show  you  our  new 
Scotch  finish  soft  hat. 
It  is  entirely  new. 

E.  A.  Mallory  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Salesroom : 

13  Astor  Place,  cor.  Broadway,  New  York 
Factory :  Danbury,  Conn. 


Store  in  New  York  : 
1133  Broadway,  cor.  26tli  St. 

Boston  Store : 
30  Boylston  Street 


6qL     We  Own  and   Offer 
A^     an  Exceptionally  At- 
tractive Issue  of 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Backed  by  timber,  saw  mills,  farm  lands  B 
and  Spokane  real  estate.  The  issuing  com- 
pany's mortgajred  assets  are  worth  more 
than  2^  times  and  its  general  net  assets 
worth  more  than  6  times  the  amount  of  this 
bond  issue.  Write  for  circular  E  101,  de- 
scriptive of  this  bond  issue. 

CARSTENS  &  EARLES,  Inc., 

Investment  Bankers  Seattle,  U.  S.  A. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $606,000 


Old  Curiosity  Shop. "     And  this  paragraph 
or  two  will  explain  why: 

"In  respect  to  Daniel  Quilp,"  Mr. 
Haley  explained,  "I  can  tell  you  now  that 
hv  was  no  caricature,  but  a  fiesh-and- 
l)lood  reality.  Would  you  like  to  see  him? 
Very  well,  then,  I'll  get  you  an  introduc- 
tion. The  man's  real  name  is  Byrne — Dr. 
Byrne,  he  says — an  Irishman  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  Trinity  College  with  M.D.  after  his 
name.  This  is  what  he  claims,  but  I  am 
skeptical  on  that  point,  tho  the  man's 
English  and  breeding  when  he  chooses  are 
perfect." 

"How  did  Mr.  Dickens  come  to  choose 
him  as  a  character?"  I  asked. 

"He  had  heard  of  Byrne's  extraordinary 
personality  from  a  reporter,"  replied 
Haley,  "and,  having  begun  'Master  Hum- 
phrey's Clock,'  later  'The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,'  he  engaged  me  to  interview  him. 
I  did  so.  The  result  was  QwiZp  in  'The 
Old  Curiosity  Shop.'" 

"Did  Dickens  see  Byrne  before  he  drew 
the  character  of  Quip?" 

"Yes,  he  was  over  an  hour  in  his  com- 
pany. The  'master  mind  of  the  novelist 
discerned  the  possibilities  of  such  a  per- 
sonality— and  we  aU  know  how  purposeful 
were  Mr.  Dickens'  views  on  character 
portrayal.  But  why  not  see  Byrne  your- 
self and  judge?"     Mr.   Haley  suggested. 

"When  and  where  can  I  see  him?"  was 
my  next  question. 

"Any  night  this  week,  either  at  the  Old 
Bell,  the  Temple  Forum,  or  the  Cogers' 
Hall.  At  present  I'm  on  the  outs  with 
Byrne,"  Mr.  Haley  explained,  "but  I'll  get 
Gyles  to  bring  .you  together.  I'll  see  Gyles 
to-day  at  The  Chronicle." 

Alfred  Gyles,  well  known  in  Fleet  Street 
in  those  days,  edited  The  Chronicle,  follow- 
ing the  retirement  of  his  friend,  J.  F.  Rob- 
inson, the  novelist.  The  Byrne  appoint- 
ment was  for  the  following  Wednesday 
evening,  the  place  the  Old  Bell,  a  half 
literarj',  half  newspaper  house,  frequented 
by  some  of  the  oddest  characters  in 
London . 

Between  9  and  10  Wednesday  night  I 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Gyles  to  Dr.  Byrne, 
alias  Daniel  Quilp.  It  was  then  I  saw  the 
flesh-and-blood  character  of  the  delinea- 
tion— and  how  true  the  great  novelist  had 
drawn  the  living  characteristics  of  the 
man  Byrne  as  Quilp.  In  all  my  experiences 
— and  they  have  been  varied — I  had,  up 
to  this  time,  never  met  a  man  with  such  a 
basilisk  expression  of  eye  and  malicious 
savage  humor  of  visage  as  this  self-styled 
Irish  doctor,  Mr.  B>Tne.  Every  feature  of 
Dickens'  Quilp  was  there,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  portraiture  was  rather  under 
than  oVerdraAvn  by  the  novelist. 

I  met  Haley  next  day  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  The  Chronicle.  He  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  the  doctor.  "True  to 
life,"  I  replied.  "Daniel  Quilp  is  no  cari- 
cature. The  real  and  imaginary  are  as 
two  peas  in  a  pod." 

The  last  time  I  saw  Dr.  Byrne,  alias 
Quilp,  was  in  the  second-story  window  of 
an  apartment  in  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
as  he  scattered  heated  pennies  to  a  crowd 
of  scrambling  street  arabs.  His  sardonic 
face  appeared  half-a-dozen  times  at  the 
open  window  and  he  shrieked  with  a 
malicious  glee  as  he  heard  one  or  the  other 
of  the  urchins  cry  out  with  pain.  "Fight, 
you  dogs,  fight!"  he  screamed.  Dr.  Byrne, 
alias  Quilp,  was  the  grimmest  humorist  I 
ever  met. 
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SIS 


The  Great  English  Demulcent  Shaving  Cream 

EUX-E-SIS 

Pronounced  (UX-E.SIS) 
Soothing  to   the  Tpnderegt  Skin. 

Saves  time — no  soap,  brush  or  cup  needed— 
a  tube  of  Eux-e-sis  and  a  reizor,  that's  all. 
This  celebrated  English  shaving  cream  has 
for  a  third  of  a  century  been  used  by  men  of 
reflnementand  nice  habit.  It  quickly  softens 
the  hardest  beard  so  you  can  shave  in  half 
the  time  with  twice  the  comfort.  Leaves  the 
skin  smooth  and  free  from  irritation.  It  is  a 
treasure  to  travelers.  Ideal  for  use  with  the 
safety  razor. 

None  genuine  without  the  signature  Almee 
Lloyd  in  red  ink  on  tube.  Sold  by  best 
druggists. 

45c  a  tube  — extra  large,  90c. 

Send  for  explanatory  booklet. 

PARK  &  TILFORD,  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
Import  Agents 

Mannfactared  by  4imee  Lloyd  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 
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N.Y.  Real  Estate  Bonds 
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NEW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS 

489  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Write  toi  Booklet  G. 


Erickson  Leg 


Does  not  chafe,  overheat 
draw  end   of   stump. 
Send  for  Catalog 
Sold  on  Easy  Terms  '* 

The  Kirgest  limb  l;i.tnt\-  in  the  world. 

E.  H.  Erirksim  Arliflriiil  l.lmll  Co. 
TWashington  Ave.,  N..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  New  Inheritance  Tax  Law 
Of  New  York  State 

Non-residents  may  notv  carry  bank 
balances  or  deposit  their  securities  in  New 
York  City,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  Inheritance  Tax. 

The  new  law,  now'in  force,  provides  thai 
intangible  property,  defmed  by  the  law  as 
"incorporeal  property,  including  money, 
deposits  in  bank,  shares  of  stock,  bonds, 
notes,  credits,  evidences  of  an  interest  in 
property,  and  evidences  of  debt,"  held  in 
New  York  by  bona  fide  non-resident 
decedents,  is   not  taxable  in  that  state. 

This  Company  has  complete  facilities 
for  handling  active  and  reserve  accounts 
and  for  the  safe  keeping  of  securities, 
and  cordially  invites  such  business. 

We  have  prepared   a  booklet  containing 
the  text  of  the  new  Inheritance  Tax  Law. 
together  with  explanatory  notes,  which  we 
will  be  pleased  to  furnish  upon  request. 
Ask  for  our  Bookiet-N344 

GuarantyTrust  Company 

of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 

Capital  and  Surplus  -     -    $23,000,000 

Deposits 163,000,000 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tiik  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Fooled  It.  Mik(!  (in  bod,  to  alarm-clock 
as  it  goes  off) — "  1  fooled  yez  that  time.  I 
was  not  aslape  at  all." — Punch. 


It  Can  be  Done.—"  You  make  .30,000 
marks  a  year  as  aviator?  And  yet  people 
say  you  can't  live  on  air." — Fliegende 
Bldtter. 


Only  Ordinary. — Pib'fle — "  They  say 
ho  is  a  criminal  lawyer." 

Pottle — "  Yes;  but  I  don't  believe  he 
is  specially  so." — The  Pathfinder. 


Foolish. — "  That  heiress  is  going  to 
marry  a  struggling  young  man." 

"  If  sh(^  is  a  suroenough  heiress  what's 
he  .struggling  for?  " — Iloui^lon  Post. 


"  Look-Out  Mountain."—"  Better  pull 
down  the  window  curtains,"  said  the  guest 
at  the  mountain  hotel  to  his  wife;  "  re- 
member the  mountain  peaks." — Boston 
Transcript. 


On  His  Way. — "  Binks  has  risen  in  the 
world." 

"  Yes,  1  hear  that  he  is  working  in  the 
subway  now  instead  of  in  a  coal-mine." — 
Brooklyn.  Life. 


Blue  and  Black. — "  You  look  blue." 
"  1  ani.     1  have  called  on  her  father." 
"  What  did  he  say  that  so  upset  you?  " 
"  It  was  not  what  he  said  that  upset  me." 
-Houston  Post. 


His  Reason. — Photographer — "  What 
makes  you  wc^ar  such  a  wobegone  expres- 
sion !" ' 

BuB.iEC'i'' — "  My  wife's  away.  I  want  to 
send  one  to  her?" — Puck. 


Did  Right. — ^Fussy  Lady  Patient — "  I 
was  suffering  so  much,  doctor,  that  I 
wanted  to  die." 

Doctor — "  You  did  right  to  call  me  in, 
dear  lady." — London  Opinion. 


Solved. — Willis — "  I  wonder  if  there 
will  ever  be  universal  peace." 

GiLLis — "  Sure.  All  they've  got  to  do 
is  to  get  the  nations  to  agree  that  in  case 
of  war  the  winner  pays  the  pensions." — 
Puck. 


Unavoidable. — Owner — "  How  did  you 

come  to  puncture  the  tire?  " 

[  ('haufkeur — "  Ran  over  a  milk  bottle." 
Owner — "  Didn't  you  see  it  in  time?" 
Chauffeur — "  No;  the  kid  had  it  under 

hie  coat."- — Town  Topics. 


A  Financier.— Boss — "  There's  %\Q  gone 
from  my  cash  drawer,  .lohnny;  you  and  1 
were  the  only  p(?ople  who  had  the  keys  to 
that  drawer." 

Office  Boy — "  Well,  s'pose  we  (>ach  pay 
.f;")  and  say  no  more  about  it." — Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 


Consoling. — Prospective  Tenant — "  I 
Hko  the  house,  but  I  don't  like  that  huge 
building  in  front.  It's  such  a  dreary  out- 
look." 

Aghnt — "  Oh,    but 
powder   factory.      It 


day."  —London   Opinion. 


that's   only   a  gun- 
mitrlit    explode    any 
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You  can  take  Victor  Herbert's  word  for 

it.     America's  gifted  composer  is  surely  ^    

a  competent  authority  on  music.  /^/  * 

He  realizes  the  Victor  is  the  only  instru-     (     J  ^^    J^  ^/^  /         Z^——\, 
ment  that  lirings  to  you  the  music  of  his     ^-^  Cdt^r''\:-'.f^-C^i^£yy^i7^ 
orchestra  as  his  orchestra  actually  plavs  it.  " 

So  he  joins  the  ranks  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  who  make  records  only  for 
the  Victor. 

The   first    Victor    Records    by    Victor    Herbert's    Orchestra 

_  Virtor  Purple  Label  Records.  10-incli.  75  cents. 

600.50    The  Rosary N^„;„ 

60051     Melody  in  F ::■.:  .■.kubinste^ 

„         ,         .  Victor  Purple  Label  Records,  12-inch,  *l.2.". 

ilXJIt)     Liebestraum  ( A  Dream  of  Love)    L;«it 

701)17     Air  for  G  String Ba"h 

''(^'i^    Marchof  the  Toys  (From"Babesin'royland")   Herbert 

^*^-^f^-9^^^  Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 

B.  rliiiiT  Ciiamoi>h'itn;  Co  .   M..ntreal.  C»n:idiaii    Distriliut.rv 


.  HIS  MASITRS  VOICE 


Victor 


Victor  Kicorils  are  on  salo  at  all  dealers  on  the  2Sth  of  each  month 


BUS!  N  ESS  MEN     %       NO  ON  E 
ARE  NOT         ^     EXPECTS  TH 

TO  BE 


i  I  Im  31  j^A  d  Jj  II M  |,,^H^N  °^v^,  J 
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.Nlo^t  of  till  ir  tiTiii-  is  (riki  n  nij  with  industry  and  pommerce— in  making  and  bnyincnnd  Kelline  They  know 
1  a  Ki'iier;  I  way  the  value  of  the  trees— tree  value  is  becoiuingeviditit  to  every  one.  Hut  they  too  often  take  it 
r  j'r;in'e  1  ih.it  tlie  trees  are  attending  to  their  own  business  and  thriving,  whereas  all  trees  need  care,  many 


require  ueatment.    LOOKING  AHER  TREES  IS  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERTS 

Tree  Purceons  are  trained  vinder  the  direction  of  .John  Davey,  "Fatherof  rreeSuri:ery.'"and  operate  under 
the  scieuwific  system  devised  by  him  .ifter  years  of  patient  toil  among  the  trees  and  plants.      They  know  the 

needs  of  every  tree,  and  are  skillful  in  saving  tree  life  Where  trees 
are  diseased  or  deca>ed  or  injured,  tley  treat  them  successfully 
and  save  thoosantlH  th:it  wouM  otherwise  die. 

The  Davey 'I'ree  Kxi  erts  work  unHer  thedirection  of  n  responsible 
business  organization,  which  c"«r:inteea  their  work  ns  to  (iualit>. 
Whether  or  not  you  have  had  eii-erience  with  tree  butchers  or  irn - 
siionsilile  tree  men,  you  are 
inviteil  to  become  familiar 
with  tie  work  of  real  ex|tert!«. 
Boi^klets  riving  full  infor- 
mation will  be  mailed  free 
to  any  one  hviniiii  nest  ate 
which  hason  it  a  numbi  rof 
fine  trees.  Write  today — it 
i.s  p.'ssihle  tint  we  can  arr..ii-;:.> 
to  li.ive  yi  ur  tre.-s  inspect  d 
within  ft  short  time,  without 
expense  to  you  nnd  without- 
placinft  you  under  obligation. 


CAVITY    READY    FOR    FILLING 


Mi'LiNK  Plow  Co..  of  Moliuc.  111. 

Moline.  III..  March  13.  l»ll. 

i  Ivi  to  advise  you  that  my  trees  arc  looking  very  eood.     S"me  of  the  old 


u  the  front  of  niy    piojiertT  were  U'rinnins  to  deteriorate      I  think 

Ih  the  treatment  you    have  tiven  them  they    will  come  through  all   rijht 

mill    iiMii..\in  live  sentinels  for  many,  many   years,  shieldinE  lov    residence 

from  toorreat  familiarit-.*  of  the  h,>t  •umnier  suns.     1    look   upon  the   u.irL  with 
id  am  slad  every  time  I  look  at  thetrees  that  they  have  had  yoursientifically  intell 

M.>st    >incerrlv.    tiEo.     A      - 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Inc.,  179  Larch  St..  Kent,  Ohio   Operaiinc  the  Dairy  loMlmie  <>(  Tree  s»r 
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The  Nan  from 
Indiana  Wrif es- 


"The  Monitor  Boiler 

has  pro\'ed    satisfac- 

torj'  in  every  way  and 


Ife^ 


I  take  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending; it." —  Mr.  Charles 
Wolfred,  Indianapolis.  It  takes  a  mighty 
up-to-date  and  efficient  piece  of  machin- 
ery to  fjet  this  unqualifietl  sort  of  indorse- 
ment from  an  Indiana  citizen — who  knows 
and  insists  upon  the  best  in  everything. 

THE  MONITOR  BOILER 
HAS  MADE  GOOD 

in  Indiana  as  in  some  two  dozen  otner 
states,  and  has  many  ^varm  friends  there, 
even  in  the  coldest  weather.  The  Moni- 
tor gives  the  heat  wanted,  at  a  great 
economy  of  fuel;  no  other  can  excel  it 
for  convenience  of  operation,  cleanliness 
and  safety.  Booklet,  "From  the  Base- 
ment Up,' '  contains  the  proof.  We  want 
you  to  read  it.     Write  for  it  noiv. 

Monitor  Steam  Generator  Manufacturing  Co. 
600  Monitor  Bldg. .  Landisville,  Pa. 

Salt's  Ajft'nt'ifs  \<'arly  Everywhere 

A  ' '  Monitor  ' '  Free  For  You  To 
Try.  Write  For  Particulars 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


one  of  tho  stii  'Wz,  f  I'at  iiics  tliat  liavc  helped 
to  earn  the   prfscnt  woi'ld-wide   reputa- 
tion aii'l  endorsement  of  the  DAVS  IM- 
PROVED TIP  TOP  UrPMCATOH.    No 
printer's  itik  used.     No  expensive  sup- 
plies. 100   copies  from   pen-writtan 
and    50  copies    from   type- written 
original.     Sent  on  ten  day;^'    trial 
without  deposit.     Complete  Dupli- 
cator, with  "  Dausoo"  Oiled     d*C 

Dans  Widff.,  tti  John  St..  New  York 


Linen  Itaeli.  n 
Kelix   P.  Iluus 


'ijativi-  joU. 
Dnplicntor  Ci 


Farr's  New  Book — Peonies, 
Irises,    Hardy    Specialties 

Planning  a  better  garden  next  year  ?  Let's  get 
acquainted;  I  know  every  incli  of  the  amateur's 
road,  andean  tielpyou  if  you  write  iiie  freely  about 
your  gardening  troubles.  Wyomissing  Nurseries 
are  but  the  expansion  of  a  tiny  "Boy's  Garden" 
in  the  West, — a  hobby  grown  into  a  business. 

Peonies — Big,  Rich 
and  Full  of  Life 

For  twelve  years  I  have 
lived  with  my  peonies  — 
"The  Aristocrats  of  the 
liardy  (Jarden,"  studying 
them  and  increasing  my 
plantings.  Nowhere  else  is 
there  another  such  collection 
as  mine;  it  includes  every 
variety  of  merit ;  yet  there 
is  no  room  for  the  common- 
place. 

This  Unique  Book 

describes  500  or  more  peonies, not  more  than  a  dozen 
of  which  are  of  unknown  origin.  More  than  300 
descriptions  re-written  in  the  field  while  plants 
were  flowering;  colors  determined  by  the  American 
Peony  Society's  official  Color  Chart. 

My  new  book  has  24  pages  of  halftones  and  color 
plates.  Free  to  all  who  own  a  garden  or  ex])ect  to ; 
too  expensive  for  promiscuous  distribution.  Plant 
peonies  in  September ;   send  uoiu  for  this  book. 

BERTRAND   H.   FARR,  Wyomissing  Nurseries, 

643  A  Penn  Street,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 


A   Large    Undertaking.  —Mary — "  Why 
doesn't  she  bun-  lier  past  and  begin  all  over 


again? 


Cahkik — "  She   can't   afford   to   buy    a 
whole  cemetery." — Puck. 


Feminine  Figures. — "  He's  the  man  of 

the  hour." 

"  Isn't  there  ever  a  woman  of  the  hour?  " 
"  Yes;     but  it  takes  her  an  hour  and  a 

half." — Chicago  News. 


The  Right  Side. — Uncle  Jackson  (show- 
ing city  boy  the  farm) — "  With  all  your 
city  eddication,  sonny,  I'll  warrant  yoti 
don't  know  which  side  you  milk  a  cow 
frum?" 

The  Boy — "  Sure,  I  do.  It's  the  under 
side!"— PmcA. 


A  Necessary  Change. — Rev.  Mr.  Hol- 
lers— "  Mistah  .Johnsing,  what  foh  you 
call  dat  son  of  yoh's  Izaak  Walton,  when  he 
was  baptized  G'eorge  Washington?" 

Mr.  John  30N — "  Because,  sah,  dat  ras- 
cal's reputashun  for  verac'ty  made  dat 
change  imper'tive." — Christian  Register. 


The  Modern  Way.—"  I  thought  there 
would  be  trouble  when  you  discovered  that 
those  two  poker-players  were  in  collusion." 

"  Yes,"  replied  three-finger  Sam.  "  It 
looked  dangerous  till  they  explained  that 
they  weren't  cheating,  but  were  merely 
operating  under  a  gentleman's  agreement." 
— Washington  Star. 


At  a  Safe  Distance. — "  That  member  of 
Congress  says  you  have  voted  for  him  for 
the  last  fifteen  years." 

"  That's  right,"  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel. 

"  You  must  think  a  lot  of  him." 

"  Well,  1  dunno.  You  see,  fifteen  years 
ago  I  had  a  couple  o'  hoss  trades  with  him, 
an'  since  then  I've  alius  felt  safer  with  him 
spendin'  so  much  of  his  time  in  Washing- 
ton."— -Washington  Star. 


Answered. — Bishop  Goodman  was  one 
day  addressing  a  Sunday-school  when  he 
said,  in  a  most  expressive  way:  "  And  now, 
children,  let  me  tell  you  a  very  sad  fact. 
In  Africa  there  are  10,000,000  square  miles 
of  territory  without  a  single  Sunday-school 
where  little  boys  and  girls  can  spend  their 
Sundays.  Now,  what  should  we  all  try 
and  save  up  our  money  and  do?  " 

And  the  class,  as  one  voice,  replied  in 
ecstatic  union,  "  Go  to  Africa!  " — The 
Watchword. 


A  Poser. — The  supervisor  of  a  school  was 
trying  to  prove  that  children  are  lacking  in 
observation. 

To  the  children  he  said,  "  Now,  children, 
tell  me  a  number  to  put  on  the  board." 

Some  child  said,  "  Thirty-six."  The 
supervisor  wrote  sixty-three. 

He  asked  for  another  number,  and 
seventy-six  was  given.  He  wrote  sixty- 
seven. 

When  a  third  number  was  asked,  a  child 
who  apparently  had  paid  no  attention 
called  out: 

"  Theventy-theven.  Change  that,  you 
darned  thucker!" — Everybody's. 


Hyacinths,  Darwin  and  other 
Tulips,  Narcissus  and  Crocus, 
Easter  Lilies  and  hardy  Japan 
and  Native  Lilies.  English, 
Spanish  and  Japan  Iris.  Freesias, 
Calochortus  and  Trilliums,and  all 
other  Native  and  Foreign  Bulbs 
and    Roots    in   endless    variety. 

The   Largest    Assortment    in    America 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 
Mailed  free  for   the   asking 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 


33  Barclay  Street 


Box  18 


New  York 


Better  Lawns,  Flowers  and  Vegetables  with 

W^izard    Brand    sheep  Manure 

Wondei  ful  results  quickly.  No  weeds  or  foreign  grasses. 
Economical  and  convenient  to  use.  Unequalled  for  hiwn, 
flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  fiuit.  meadows  and  grain  fields. 
*^  _  ^vrv  P^"*  '*'^^-  f''*?'Sbt  prepaid  east  of  Missouri 
^^^  00  R'Vc'-  Cash  with  order.  Ask  for  quantity 
•u  jTaHa  Pi'i<'t'S-  Write  for  copy  of  booklet  **  Lawn 
^T  ^^"      and  Garden,"    Gives  valuable  pointers. 

THK  pri^VEKIKED  MAiVURE  COIWPAW 

16  (Tnion  Stock  lards  Cliica;;<> 

Wizard  Brand  is  handled  by  first  class  seedsmen 


CRAFTSMAN 


a» 


HOUSE  PLANS  FREE 


^         Downed  by  GU5TAV  5T1CRLEY 


^S-A'--  ■<j'- 


Send  6  cents  for  a  copy   of   '»  24  CKAKTSMAN 

HOIISIOS"  showing  exterior  and  floor  plans  of  24 
houses  th.it  cost  from  $900  up  to  build.  To  interest 
vou  in  our  mngazine.  '•  THE  «:U  AFTSMAM,"  our 
Free  House  Hlaiis,  and  in  Cr;ift  articles,  we  will 
also  send  you  a  beautifully  printed  32- page  booklet  en- 
titled "  The  Craftsman  House."  If  .rouare  interested 
at  all,  both  of  these  books  will  be  very  useful  to  yon. 

"THE  CKAFTSMAIV  IDE.*."  means  reul 
flames,  not  mere  houses:  it  shows  you  how  to  save  money  on 
usrli-ss  partitions — how  to  avoid  over-decoration,  how  to  get 
wide  sweeps  of  space  (oven  in  a  small  house),  restful  tones 
that  match  and  blend — and  enables  anyone  to  always  have  a 
beautiful  and  artistic  liome. 

"  TIIK  CRAFTSMABf  MA«AZI\B"  treats  of 
biiildinfc,  furnishing:  and  beautifying  homes — of  art — em- 
broidery— cabinetwork — and  kindred  topics.  In  the  magazine 
each  niuntli  are  published  the  plans  of  two  new  and  entirely 
different  houses.  Already  we  have  shown  125  houses,  and 
you  can  have  vour  own  choice. 

"CKAFTSWAIV    H0MF:S,"    by    Gnstav  Stickley, 
205  pages,  beautifully   bound    and    printed,    treats   of    home 
building,  home  making,  home  furnishings  in  full. 
Ed^nrl}.  Pllillips,  Manager  THK  CRAFTSIWAIV 
Room  2.i9  41  W.  34th  Street,  N.  T.  City 
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FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

Septombcr  9. — Thi;  (Jovcrnor  of  Kentucky  sends 
to  the  State  loRislature  messages  from  (ieneral 
I»oi)(i  proposing  that  Xorthern  and  Hoiithern 
armies  l)c^  l)otli  withdrawn  from  the  State  and 
its  neutrality  l)e  respt^cted. 
Gene^ral  A.  Sidney  Johnston  is  placed  in  com- 
mand of  th(^  C'onfed(!rato  forces  on  thi;  upper 
Mississii)i)i. 

Scptomhcr  10.  -Two  Union  gunboats  encounter 
two  (!onf(!derate  gunboats  and  a  Confederate 
batt(!ry  at  Lucas  Bend.  Mo.,  silencing  the 
battery  and  disabling  one  of  the  Southern 
gunboats. 
General  Rosc^crans  attack.s  the  forces  under 
Oen(!ral  Floyd  near  Summersville,  V'a.,  and. 
after  a  sharp  engag(!ment.  General  Floyd  re- 
tires, leaving  his  camp  equipage,  wagons, 
horses,  and  large  (piantities  of  ammunition. 

September  II.  -A  sharp  skirmish  occurs  near 
L(!wisville,    Va. 

The  K(^ntucky  legislature  directs  the  (iovernor 
to  ord(T  the^  Confederate  troops  to  l(^av(!  Ken- 
tucky. A  count<!r-resolution,  ord(^ring  both 
Southern  and  Northern  troops  to  leave;  the 
State,  is  negatived  under  the  rules  of  order. 

Charles  Henry  Foster, "claiming  to  be  a  Congress- 
man-elect from  North  Carolina,  calls  upon 
President  Lincoln  and  offers  a  brigade  of  North 
Clarolina  loyalists  for  the  war. 

President  Lincoln  instructs  General  Fremont  to 
modify  his  emancipation  proclamation  to  con- 
form to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  on  this 
question. 

September  12. — Skirmishes  occur  at  Petersburg, 
Va.,  and  Black  River,  Mo. 

The  Kentucky  legislature  authorizes  the  Gov- 
ernor to  call  out  the  military  force  of  the  State 
to  drive  out  the  Southern  invaders. 

A  Baltimore  paper  is  excluded  from  the  mails  for 
disloyal  utterances. 

September  Vi. — \  party  of  Confederates  attack 
the  Union  force  at  Booneville.  Mo.,  but  are 
driven  off. 
Th(!  Confederate  steamer  Yorklown  attacks  the 
blockading  squadron  at  Newport  News,  but 
is  repulsed. 

September  14.  —An  expedition  from  the  Union 
flagship  Colorado  cuts  out  and  burns  the  (Con- 
federate privateer  Judah  from  imder  the  guns 
of  the  forts  of  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard. 

September  1.5. — A  sharp  skirmish  takes  place 
about  thrt^e  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry  on  the 
Potomac. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 

Foreign 

August  S."). — The  French  Cabinet  unanimously 
approves  the  instructions  to  .Jules  Cambon, 
Ambassador  at  Berlin,  offering  France's  maxi- 
mum terms  on  the  Morocco  question. 

August  2S. — Admiral  Togo  sails  from  Seattle 
for  .Japan. 

August  'M). — I<Yancisco  1.  Madero  is  nominated 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  Mexican  Progre.ss- 
l.      ive  party,  in  convention  in  Mexico  City. 

The  Belgian  Government  is  strengthening  its 
garrisons  on  the  French  and  German  frontier 
in  anticipation  of  a  conflict  over  Morocco. 

Enrico  Alfano,  the  alleged  head  of  the;  C^amor- 
rists,  is  sentenced  to  three  months  imprison- 
ment at  Viterbo  for  insulting  the  president  of 
the  court  iti  which  he  and  his  associates  are 
on  trial. 

.\ugust  31. — The  British  National  Gallery  buvs 
the  painting,  "The  Adoration  of  the  King.s"," 
by  .Ian  Gossaert  of  Maiiuse,  for  .1!200,000. 

Domestic 

\V.\smN<iTo.\ 

.\ugust  21). — The  President,  sijcaking  at  Hamil- 
ton. Mass.,  assails  the  coalition  in  Congress 
that  passed  "Tariff-for-iiolitics-only  "  l)iiis. 

.\ugust  27. — President  Taft  announces  that  he 
will  make  21)0  addresses  on  his  approaching 
Western  trip,  and  that  the  question  of  tariir 
revision  will  be  tiie  principal  issue  of  the  I<)I2 
campaign. 

Genkr.\l 

August,  24.--Pet_er  Carter,  a  negro,  is  lynched 
at  I'urcell,  Okla.,  after  being  capttned  bv 
men  of  his  own  race. 

.\iigust  2.5.— Twenty-nine  are  killed  and  many 
mjured  in  a  wreck  on  the  Lehigh  \'all(-v  Rail- 
road mear  Manchester.  N.  V. 
Atwood  comi)letcs  his  journev  from  St  Louis 
to  Now  York,  landing  in  record  tim(>  at  Gov- 
ernor's Island.  Ilis  elapsed  time  was  1 1  days 
G  hours  and  ;{  minutes,  but  his  actual  flight 
only  2S  hours  and  27  minutes. 

August  26.— The  largest  battleshii)  in  tlie  world 
the  Rivadavia.  of  the  Argentine  Navv,  is 
launched  at  (,)uincv,  Mass. 


values. 


are  not  only  correct,  but 
they  conter  a  hne  air  of 
distinction.  Styles  that  are 
recognized  as  always  right 
— quality  that  is  the  finest 
that  can  be  put  into  a  hat 
— splendid  workmanship 
— these  unite  to  give  the 
tone     that     is     appreciated     by 

The  favor  In  which  these  hats  are  held  is  not  a  matter  of  chance, 
but  of  ment.  Whether  you  pay  $3.00,  $4.00  or  $5.00  for  a 
l^TL^j^'tadcJ/at,  yo  •  are  assured  of  getting  the  best  quality  that  can 
be  put  into  any  hat  at  the  price. 

You  are  assured  of  the  money's  worth  tha  only  a  great  organization 
can  give — assured  of  the  styles  that  lead  because  created  by  the 
most  artistic,  skillful  designers.  "v 

Satisfaction  in  the  hat  you  wear  is  guar^nt^d  to  you  by  the 
dealer  in  j^S2Z^^^«*V^Sa».  It  must  be  to  your  liking  We  stand 
behind  him  in  this  absolute  guarantee. 

Prices,  $3.  $4  and  $S.      At  your  dealer's,  or  if  he  cunnot  supply  you.^ 
write  for  Fall  and  Winter  Style  Book     K      .  and  we  will  fill  your  order 
direct  from  factory  if  yoa  indicate  style  wanted  and  give  hat  size,  your 
height,    weight    and   waist   measure.      Add ,25c    to   cover    expressage. 


We  are  Makers  of  the. 


Celebrated  $3  Hat 


Factories: 
Danbury,  Conn. 
Niagara  Falls 
Ontario.  Canada 

Straw  Hat  Factory : 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Hawes.vonfial 

JIJL  INCORPORATED  ^^ 


Offices  and  Sales- 
rooms : 

1178  Broadway 
New  York 

207  Washington  Street 
Boston 


Pood  with 
the  Ocean 
Tasle 


"It's    the    Finest    Fish    I    Ever   Saw" 

That  is  what  every  one  says  of  our 

NABOB  BRAND 

of  Absolutely  Boneless  Georges 

CODFISH 

The  fish  from  which  this  is  made  are 

caught  on  those  Banks  where  the  best 

and  thickest  codfish  are  found.    It  is  the 

finest  selection  of  the  catch,  cut  into  thick, 

white,    flaky    pieces,    all    bones    removed. 

The  fish  is  carefully  packed  in  an  improved 

hinge-cover  box  lined  with  wax  paper. 

You  can  not  ^et  fish  of  a  quality  like  this 
anywhere  except  from  us. 


From 
Ocean  to 
Consumer 


A  trial  4-lb  box,  $1.00  (5-Ib.  box  SI. 20;  lO-lb.  box,  $2.35)  delivered 
anywhere    in    the    immediate  confines  of    the  United  States  and  at 
residences  where  express  companies  maice  such  deliveries. 

Send  for  price-list  of  Mackerel,   Halibut,   Lobster,   Sardines 
and  all  sorts  of  salt-water  products    of  the   highest   quality. 

CONSUMERS  FISH  COMPANY,    6  7    Commercial  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
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Here's  the 

Ostermoor  i 
Smile. 

After  a  nij^ht  of  sleep 
on  an 


gpWOR 


MATTRESS 


ihe  old  and  yoiinfj  awake  with  a  smile — 
fully  rested  and  refreshed — ready  for  the 
work  or  play  of  the  next  day. 

In  our  book  you  will  finJ  proof  of  actual  service — 
live  to  lifty  years  in  the  best  home*. 

Write  for  144 -Page  Book    CDCp 
with    Samples    of    Ticking    f  £\£illi 

Don't  allow  yourself  to  even  ihini  of  any  other 
J'jttrrss  until  you  read  this  book.     Postal  brines  it. 

Avoid  '  just-as-eood"  imitations.  Our  trade-mark  is 
vour  guarantee  Wlien  necessary  we  ship  mattress  6  ft. 
5  in.  long  by  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  weiching  45  lbs  ,  express 
prepaid,  on  30  niEhts'  free  trial,  same  day  we  get  your 
order.      Money  back 

if  you  want  it.  

^^  "^'d 

Osfermoor  & 
119  Eliz:ibet)] : 
New  York 

Canadian  Acency: 
.\!aska  lea-.h  ri 
l>onn  <■....  Ltd. 
.MoDtteaL 


Send  For 
This  New 
Shaving 
Brush  For 
30  Days^ 

Free  Trial 

Before  Buying 

All  that  yon  need  do  is  to  write  on  youi' 
busiuess  stationery,  enclose  your  busi- 
ness card,  or  give  reference.  We  will 
promptly  seiidthia  Luxury  L-ith'  r  Brush 
— the  Qreatest  itnproventetit  in  s'mv-  \ 
ing  touts  since  tue  inv-ntion  of  the 
safet'i  razor.  Use  this  b  ush  every  tiint* 
yon  shnve  for  30  days*  tmir,  then  send  us 
the  price  ($2)  or  return  the  brush. 

This   is   iho    fairest   offer    we    know   h^ 
we  know  the  merit  of  our 

LUXURY 
Lather     Brush 

It  raroly  takes  a  man  30  days  to  deeide  ha  never  wants  to 
part  with  his  Luxury  Brush.  Beciuse  there  is  nothing  like  it 
—it's  a  revL-Ialion  in  shavin?  romfort.  Its  chief  exclusive 
feature  is  the  150  taperin'j,  round  rubber  ''fingers"  that  rub 
in  the  lather  and  soften  the  beard  far  better  than  human  fingers 
can  do  it. 

The  Lather  Brush  itself  is  made  of  choicest  French  bristles 
blended  with  real  badger  ha  r  sulidly  imbedded  in  rubber. 

The  Luxury  Brush  is  a  boon  to  men  with  tender  skin  cr  in- 
growing beard— makes  any  razor  shave  well.     Just  try  it  ! 

Your  dealer  is  authorized  to  give  you  a  30-dau  free  trial 
of  the  Luxury  Brush  before  buying. 

LUXURY  SALES  COMPANY,  ^^Jo^??  ^^;- 


The  Staniiard  Dictionary  is  needed  in  every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture 
are  truly  esteemed. 


-The  Drudgery  of  Sweepm^-| 

is  unknown  to   the        ^tt^    M        — ^  I 
woman  using  BIS-        ^^IP(#  ^^^^ 

SELL'S  "Cyco"  ^^Wi 

BALL-BEAR-    .^ 
ING  Sweeper,   fe 
world  renowned  for 
light    running 
thoroughness, 
every  country  on  the 
globe  where  car- 
pets  and  rugs 
are  used,  the 
BISSELL 
Sweeper  is 
s  o  id  a  n  d 
everywhere 

recognized  as  the  best  and  most  effi- 
cient carpet  sweeper  made.     The 

BT  Q    C   r  T    T       Carpet 
1  W    9  ,L  J^  ^    Sweeper 

is  the  original  genuine  machine  that  has  been 
thirty-five  years  on  the  market,  and  while 
imitated,  has  always  maintained  the  fore- 
most position,  constantly  growing  in  favor 
until  today  it  is  recognized  throughout  the 
world  as  the  best.  Sweeps  easily,  silently  and 
thoroughly ;  raises  no  dust,  brightens  and 
preserves  your  carpets  and  rugs,  and  will 
outlast  fifty  corn  brooms. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers.   Booklet 
on  request. 

Prices  $2.75  to  $5.75 
BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.,  Dept.J8- A 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  (20) 


(Largest   and    Only    Exclusive     Carpet     __ 
Sweeper   Makers  in  the   World.) 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sUetcli  for  ivee  recort  as  to 
p.neiitai.ilitv.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Proeres> ;  sanir>le  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

IDEAS  WANTED— Mfre,  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Ser\'ices.  I  gret  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  P..  Owen,  45 Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof    of    Fortunes  in   Patents"  and  6l-p. 
Guide.     Special   offer.     Highest   references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

It's  easy  as  FALLING  OFF  A  LOG  to 
make  money  on  a  .S.'xnford  celery  and  lettuce 
farm      Farms  101  sale  or  rent. 

H.  H.CHAPPELL 

Sanford,  Florida. 


Our  long  and  successful  experience,  the 
high  value  of  Oklahoma  real  estate  and  the 
substantial  rates  of  interest  they  yield — 6% 
and  7%— make  our  Farm  ai  d  City  Mortgages 
most  desirable  investments.  Write  for 
booklet  "  C."  Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage 
Co.MPANY,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FLORIDA-what 
is  good  and  what  bad:  how  to  succeed  here. 
Facts  fearlessly  stated;  unbiased  answers 
to  questions  from  sul.scribers.  Published 
monthly;  50c  a  year;  three  months  trial,  10c. 
Florida  Grower,    Duncan  St.,    Tampa,  Fla. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps   water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  waterso 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


FOR    AUTOMOBILISTS 


A  HINT  FOR  AUTOMOBILE  OWNERS 
The  most  important  implement  about  a 
machine  is  exact  knowledge.  This  is 
equally  true  whether  you  do  the  work  your- 
self or  hire  some  one  who  claims  to  know 
how  to  do  it.  I  am  prepared  to  answer 
inquiries  relating  to  the  construction,  opera- 
tion and  repair  of  gasoline  automobiles. 
Remit  Jl.OO  with  each  question.  It  will 
pay  you  to  know  what  to  do.  I  have  nothing 
to  sell  but  information. 

W.  B.  MENTE 
2nd  Nat'l  Bank  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


H.wE  YotT  Short  Stories  you  want  to  Sell? 
The  Buffalo  Authors  Agency  (Inc.)  will  sell 
thern  for  you  on  Commission.  We  have  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  placing  manu- 
scripts with  Magazine  editors.  No  fee  in 
advance.  Address  Buffalo  Authors  Agency, 
402  Morgan  liuilding,  Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


MATERIAL  gathered  for  SPEECHES 
and  Club  Papers,  Expert  literary  service  on 
topics  fir  occasions.  RhVISION  ef  MSS. 
Write  us  your  needs.  Authors'  Ag^ency, 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


AUTHORS— SEND  US  YOUR.  BOOK 
M.SS.  for  estimate.  We  print,  bind  and 
arrange  for  marketing;  high  grade  work. 

PECK 
117  Chambers  Street  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  #2;  to  Jioo  per  week. 
SendforFREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg., MichiganAve., Chicago. 


ART 


AGENTS  Portraits  35c,  Frames  15c.  Sheet 
Pictures  Ic.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views  Ic,  30 
days'  credit.    Samples  and  catalog  free. 

CONSOLIDATED  PORTRAIT  CO. 
Dept.  2376,  1027  W,  Adams  St„  Chicago 


Kennel  D  i  r  e  c  I  o  r  ij 


PUBLICATIONS 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

yovi  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  Aristocrats  of  Dogdom 

Famous  for  their  intelligence  and  all  'round 
usefulness. 

THE  KENNEL  REVIEW  tells  all  about 
them,  publisliing  moi'e  Airedale  news  than 
all  other  kennel  papers  combined.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  dog  magazine.  .Subscription  only 
$\  per  year. 
The  Kennel  Review,  69th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


COLLIES 


Hawthorn   Collie  Kennels 

Have  beautiful  golden  sable  and  white  pedi- 
greed Scotch  Collie  Puppies.  Ideal  compan- 
ions to  take  with  you  to  that  country  home. 
C.   ICVUIi:!!,  C'liiiiiiiauuid,  M:i$!s. 


ST.  BERNARDS 


St.  Bernards  and  Boston  Terriers 

The  best  d<'gs  for  your  country  home.     We 

have  only  the  best.  QUEEN  OLIVE  KENNELS, 

Hasbrouck  Heii;hts,  N,  J, 


BOSTON    TERRIERS 


BOSTOIV  TICKRIE Its— Does  an.l  bitrhfs. 
Piippifs  and  giown  stock  l»y  Ch.  Wanipase.  Delight. 
Ringmaster  and  ('i-aniatan  Chief.  Beautiful  in 
C'llor  and  Body— stioiig  in  b"iie.  Puppy  liitches. 
$15  and  If  CO.  Dogi$25  and  $30,  30  minutes  fiom 
Or:.nd  Central.  GRAMATAN  KENNELS, 
104  Webster  Ave.,  Bronivllle,  N,  T, 


RUSSIAN     WOLFHOUNDS 


Russian 
Wolfhounds 

Handsome 

Kind 

Loyal 

Companions  or 
Wolf -Coursers. 
Catalogue  "L" 

Mirasol     Kennels, 
Pasadena,   Cal, 


AIREDALE    TERRIERS 


Coos  Strain  of  Airedales — Bred  and 

reared  under  ideal  A  ;>-«'(j'rt/^conditions.     We 
have  the  "pal"  you  want,     HomeofEIruge 
Monarch,  VVorld's  greatest  Sire,  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue—  Best  yet. 
COOS  KENNELS,      North  Bend,  Oregon . 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you.  nobody  can.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


YOU  WANT  TO  REACH 
DOG  BUYERS? 

We  can  put  you  in  touch  with  over  238,0«0 
probable  buyers.  To  sell  your  dog^  at  y«nir 
price  you  must  reach  people  with  thenafurni 
love  for  a  dog  and  the  means  to  satisfy  this 
love.  On  Nov.  30,  IdlO,  we  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  onr  clients  which  contained  the 
following: — "We  are  not  bothered  to  death 
witfi  the  i^5.00  men,  but  find  that  your  people 
want  good  dogs  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  price 
for  them."  They  would  buy  yoiii-dogs  it 
vovi  told  them  where  you  were  and  what  you 
kad  to  sell. 

The  way  is  easy.  We  can  show  yoii.  Will 
vnu  accept  the  opi^ortunity ?  Write  to 
Manager  Kennel  Directory, 

THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 
44  East  23rd  Street       -        New  York  Cit]- 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"E.  D.,"  Millis,  Mass. — "Pleaso  give  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  two  names  layo  and 
RodcrUin  as  contained  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy 
'Othello'." 

The  pronimciation  of  layn  is  i-fi'Ko  (i  as  in 
marine,  a  as  in  arm,  o  as  in  no).  Rodcriqo  is 
pronounced  either  K6"de-ri'go  (both  o's  as  in 
no,  i  as  in  marine),  or,  rod"er-i'go  (first  o  as  in 
not). 

"  L.  B.,  "  Hrooklyn,  N.  Y. — "  Kindly  state  which 
one  of  the  following  phrases  has  the  correct  form: 
all-around;    all-'round;    all-round." 

The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  1,5.'>.5,  col.  2) 
records  this  expression  as  "all-round."  This 
gives  emphasis  to  "the  strictly  circular  nature  of 
the  position  or  relation"  which  characterizes  a 
person  who  is  familiar  with  all  the  details  sur- 
rounding any  department  of  activity. 

"D.  J.."  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — "The  question 
has  arisen  as  to  the  use  of  the  capital  in  spelling 
the  word  '  Christian '  when  employed  in  the  sense 
of  a  baptismal  name;  as,  'John  is  his  Christian 
name."  Should  the  capital  letter  be  u.sed  in  this 
instance?  " 

The  Standard  Dictionary  records  no  use  of 
this  word  in  wliich  it  is  permissible  to  omit  the 
capital  letter.  The  derivation  of  the  word  renders 
the  capital  necessary. 

"M.  D.  F.,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "  (1)  Is  there  any 
authority  for  accenting  the  first  syllable  of  the 
word  'pianist'?  (2)  Does  the  addition  of  the  e 
in  the  two  words  'pianiste'  and  'artiste'  affect 
the  meaning  or  the  pronunciation  of  these  terms  ?  ' ' 

(1)  There  is  dictionary  recognition  and  author- 
ity for  this  pronunciation  of  the  word  "pianist." 

(2)  The  addition  of  the  e  in  the  first  word  desig- 
nates the  feminine  form.  In  the  second  word,  it 
affects  both  the  meaning  and  the  pronunciation. 
The  term  "artiste"  indicates  a  person  who  makes 
a  fine  art  of  his  occupation,  or  a  professional 
singer  or  dancer  who  gives  a  very  artistic  perform- 
ance. This  new  application  of  the  word  is  the 
result  of  the  tendency  to  confine  the  term  "art- 
ist" strictly  to  one  who  is  skilled  in  the  art  of 
painting.  "Artiste"  is  accented  upon  the  second 
syllable. 

"C.  R.  G.."  Detroit,  Mich. — "Will  you  please 
make  clear  the  obscure  construction  in  the  sen- 
tence, 'I  should  like  to  be  he  (or  him)'  ?" 

A  discussion  of  this  sentence  has  always  brought 
forth  many  differences  of  opinion,  but  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Reed  &  KcUogg's  "Higher 
Lessons  in  English"  would  appear  to  offer  a  rea- 
sonable analysis  of  this  and  similar  constructions: 
"The  nominative  and  the  objective  forms  of  the 
pronoun  occur  so  rarely  in  such  constructions  that 
it  seems  impossible  to  determine  the  usage.  .  .  . 
The  assumed  subject  of  the  infinitive  being  omitted 
when  it  is  the  same  in  sense  as  the  principal  sub- 
ject, him,  in  the  sentence,  /  wish  {me  or  myself) 
to  be  him  [or,  /  should  like  to  be  him]  is  the 
proper  form,  being  in  the  same  case  as  me. 


The  Worm  Turned. — He  was  quite  evi- 
dently from  the  country  and  he  was  also 
quite  evidently  a  Yankee,  and  from  behind 
his  bowed  spectacles  he  peered  inquisitively 
at  the  little  oily  Jew  who  occupied  the  other 
half  of  the  car-seat  with  him. 

The  little  Jew  looked  at  him  deprecating- 
ly.     "  Nice  day,"  he  began  politely. 

"  You're  a  Jew,  ain't  you?"  queried  the 
Yankee. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'm  a  clothing  salesman — " 
luinding  him  a  card. 

'■  But  you're  a  Jew?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  I'm  a  Jew,"  came  the  ans\/er. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Yankee.  "  I'm  a 
Yankee,  and  in  the  little  village  in  Maine 
where  I  come  from  I'm  proud  to  say  ther 
ain't  a' Jew." 

"  Dot's  why  it's  a  village,"  replied  the 
little  Jew  quietly. — Every  body's. 


V. 
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So  like  her  mother — the  same  beauty 
of  character,  voice  and  figure. 

She  wears  the  same  priceless  "jewels,"  too — spar- 
kling eyes  and  teeth.  The  setting  for  those  jewels  is  a 
clear  complexion;  a  fair,  healthy  skin.  You  can't 
blame  "Daddy"  for  being  proud  of  her  ! 

The  rosy  blush   of   youth  is  kept  captive  by  cheeks 
that  are  cleansed  and  nourished  by  the  imported  palm 
and  olive  oils  in  Palmolive  Soap — the  best  guardian 
for  yoicr  daughter's  complexion.      Palmolive  lath- 
ers freely  in  any  water — the  perfect  soap  for  those 
who  care. 

Palmolive  Soap 

PALMOLIVE  CREAM  —  a  wonderful  aid  to  any  com- 
plexion. Invigorates  and  softens  the  skin,  cleansing  the 
deepest  pores.  "Daddy"  may  not  know  the  reason,  but  he 
does  note  the  effect. 

B.  J.  JOHNSON    SOAP   COMPANY 

416  Fowler  Street,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Send  4  cents  for  postasrennd  packinR  and  wo  wiU  send  liliertil  sampled 
Price  l5c  ^^  PalmoUve  Creaui,  Palmolive  boap  and  the  book,  '"The  Eas>  Way  to 

Beaut.v." 


LOW  PRICES  FOR  FENCE 


lOOotht-r  stvlo.-^.  M:iiiych'-:iiMT  iliriii  wood— allbottcr.  For  I,i\vi,s, 
Churc)»os,  Parks,  t-to.  V.'riie  for  raltt-rn  Book  iiiiti  sjuvial  otVj, 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO..  Box  977.  Decatur.  Incfr 


boei  Ybur&rWmVe  l^rsh  6fHdiWaT«f  BiSgi-iBakr^ 

EAfDETS 


Mend  all  If^ks  in«t»ntly  in  (rraniicwaro,  h.  t  7v.it<T  Iti.-?.  ■■  n.  c-  ; 
cooking  uteaeilB.  Mc.     >o  heat.  pi'l«i<'r.  i-'i  .e:,t  vr  r.^ct.     .\v.\  ^-tie 
UBO  theni.     Fit  ftnr  iurfaoe.    Snu«<th.    ^alu}•.ti  Ikx,  1'  v-.    Citijilctc  box,   ' 
asstd.  eiiefl.  t?r»c,  iHi«(i«itl.   WonJerful  opiKirtuuitT  fo»  U»cie*nts-   Writ«  i 

totia;-       CoUette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  161,   AmftUrdam,  N.T. 


BALZAC 

A  highly  interesting  .ind  fascinating  study  by 
Adolph  Hvppolite  Taine,  translated,  with  an  ap- 
preciation of  Taine  by  Lorenzo  O'Rourke. 

I ;mo.cIoth, frontispiece.  ?i.oonet;  byniail,?i.io 

FUNK  & WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

N2W  YORK  and  LONDON 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper    Clip 


AN   OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  15c. 
.\l.%«ii.%K.\    tl.ll'    i0.ni».t\l',  »K\V  YORK  «  1T¥ 

"  lArcen  Clip  Makrn  in  the  World."' 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  LitkraRY  Digest  when  writing  to  advertlsere. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


OFF    FOR    SCHOOL. 

The  colleges  and  schools  will  open  shortly.  Many 
students  and  pupils  will  need  to  travel  to  reach  their 
chosen  institution  of  learning. 

The  section  of  country  served  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  System  is  dotted  all  over  with  universities,  col- 
leges and  schools,  where  every  grade  and  kind  of  education 
is  taught.  The  trains  of  this  great  system  are  particularly 
suited  to  the  use  of  students  and  pupils.  For  the  girls 
the  Limited  trains  between  east  and  west  provide  accom- 
modations peculiarly  adapted  to  this  class  of  travel,  espe- 
cially If  the  girls  travel  alone  or  in  groups.  There  are 
maids  to  serve  them,  drawing-rooms  and  compartments 
for  exclusiveness,  dining  cars  and  library  observation 
parlors  for  reading  and  viewing  the  scenery.  These  trains 
are  composed  of  steel  cars,  the  strongest  ever  built,  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  enclosed  vestibules. 

The  boys  will  find  the  Limiteds  much  to  their 
liking  on  account  of  their  club  features.  The  smoke 
room,  the  back  platform  and  the  fine  dining  service  will 
appeal  to  them. 

A  trip  over  the  Pennsylvania  Is  an  educational  ad- 
vantage to  the  observant  youngster.  He  sees  the  highest 
type  of  railroad  'efficiency  in  complete  working  order,  and 
even  a  casual  study  of  how  trains  are  equipped  and  oper- 
ated for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  passengers  Is  a  good 
lesson  for  the  coming  citizen. 

When  parents  and  guardians  are  selecting  their 
schools  they  will  wisely  recall  the  superb  facilities  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  get  explicit  information  at  first 
hand  from  the  nearest  ticket  agent. 
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Thermos  De  Luxe 

THE  Thermos  Carafe  has  been 
designed  for  indoor  use.  In  the 
dining  room,  bed  chamber,  bil- 
liard room,  card  room,  or  on  the 
piazza  it  will  be  a  source  of  health, 
comfort,  and  delight.  It  is  useful 
daily  the  year  round. 

T  he  Thermos  C  araf  e  will  keep  any 
beverage  ice  cold  for  85  hours  or  pip- 
ing hot  for  30  to  45  hours.  It  rivals 
the  finest  silver  in  appearance.  Price 
$5.00.  Adoptedby  Mr.Jas.B.  Regan. 
Prop.  The  Knickerbocker  Hotel  of 
New  York,  for  all  guest  rooms. 

Buy  the  Thermos  Carafe  at  any 

good  store.    Be  sure  "Thermos"  is 

stamped  on  the  bottom.    Its  your 

only  protection  against  imitations. 

Write  for" Catalog. 


AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 

Thermos    Building 
New  York 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


South  America 

Leaves  Sept.  20th  for  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Para- 
guay, Chili,  Bolivia  and 
Lake  Titicaca,  Peru,  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  Jamaica. 
Another    in    February. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

Leaving  Oct.  Nov.  Feb. 


Send  for  booklets 


Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

Boston       New  York       Philadelphia 
Pittsburg  Detroit 


ALTHOUSE'S 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 

Bteel  unci  glass 

"Robert   Fulton" 
' '  Hendrick  Hudson"  and  ' '  Albany" 

lANive  Desbrosses  St..  N.  Y.,  8:40  A.  M. 
Southbounil.    leave  Albany,    8:30   A.  M. 
buiuiiijs  excepted. 
General  Offices.  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 


Round  the  World 


=£1  WITH  CLARK 


SELECT 
FOREIGN  TOURS 


High  Grade  Tours  to  the  Meiliterranp- 
nn,  including  the  Orient.  Also  British 
Isles  Hnd  Scandinavia.  "Around  tbe 
IVorld."  First  L'lass.  Exclusive  Features. 
Send  for  Booklet.   133«S  Walnut  St.  PhUadelpbla. 


Exceptional 
interesting 
features. 

Oct.  21   Eastward,  with  North  China  (few 
vacancies).    Others  Nov.  18,  Dec.  9,  Jan.  20. 

Cost  $1,600  to  $2,750. 

FRANK  C.   CLARK. 
Times  Bldg.  NEW  YORK. 


Mediterranean  &  Orient 

Fall  and  Winter  Tours  and  Cruises 

Write  for  Particulars. 
Itr.AMrs.ll.S.  ruiiie.(.letisFalls.J(.Y. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


OQQOCKXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 

■'  Tlie  Jicst  in  Travel." 

Round-the-World 

Small   parties — luxurious   arrangements. 

OCT.  21— NOV.  18. 

Including  THE  DVKBAR 

South    America 

Comprehensive  roates — Fascinatinp  itineraries 
11>  Trinity  I'laco  lEo^toii 

ooooooooooooooooooooo 


University  Travel 

Scholarly  leadership  and  special  facilities. 
ORIENT  TOURS  POR  1912 

Egypt,  Palestine,  Sicily,  Greece. 

January  and  February  Sailings. 
EUROPEAN  TOURS  and  "ATHENA"  CRUISES 

Spring  and  Summer  Sailings. 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


Around  the  World 

Sailing  eastward  Nov.  i8.  Won- 
derfully attractive  itinerary  includ- 
ing Colombo,  Burma,  Java,  Siam, 
a  month  in  India,  nearly  a  month  in 
China,  a  month  in  Japan. 

ORIENTAL  TOURS 

A  varied  series  giving  the  very 
best  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey 
and  Greece.  Thirteenth  season. 
Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  D.D..  former 
Editor  Congregationalist  and  l"ng 
familiar  with  the  Near  East.  Special 
lectures. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 


102  Congregational  House 


ItoMton,  Mb 


V.VIVERSITV       IMII.YTS 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  oi  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  UniT. 
Travel.  19  Trinity  PI..  Boston, 
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THE  REVOLT   AGAINST  TAFT 

WUKN  MR.  TAFT  reaches  the  West,  remarks  a  leading 
Democratic  journal,  he  will  find  that  he  is  not  upon  a 
tour,  but  a  war-path.  Indeed,  as  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  points  out,  the  President's  itinerary  was 
published  just  as  the  evidence  was  made  complete  "that  many 
Western  Republicans  hope  to  make  of  this  new  political  tour  of 
his  a  Via  Dolorosa."  Strong  and  detailed  statements  of  hostility 
have  been  made  by  Senators  Cummins,  Bristow,  Clapp,  Bourne, 
and  Crawford,  and  The  Evening  Post,  noting  the  defection  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  thinks  that  if  the  attitude  of  the  Chicago 
Republican  press  is  at  all  an  index  of  sentiment  in  Illinois,  that 
State,  hitherto  counted  as  "non-progressive,"  may  well  be 
reckoned  anti-Taft  territory.  Furthermore,  tho  Secretary 
Wilson  afRrms  his  belief  that  Mr.  Taft  will  surely  be  renomi- 
nated and  reelected,  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  thinks  that 
a  surer  index  of  feeling  in  the  Middle  West  is  to  be  found  in 
the  stand  taken  by  a  Des  Moines  farming  journal,  The  Iowa 
Homestead.  This  paper  urges  Republican  farmers  to  work  for 
La  Follette,  and  to  drop  Taft  "who  ignores  their  existence,  who 
pays  no  heed  to  their  welfare,"  and  "  who  betrays  them  to  the 
entrenched  interests."  "The  twelve  insurgent  States  repre- 
sented by  thirteen  insurgent  Senators  will  have  ninety-nine 
votes  in  the  Electoral  College  next  year";  and  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  asks  Mr.  Taft  if  he  can  afford  to  jeopardize,  by 
his  general  attack  upon  the  Progressives,  "ninety-nine  electoral 
votes,  with  Ohio  doubtful,  with  Indiana  doubtful,  with  Illinois 
doubtful,  and  with  Missouri  certain  to  swing  back  into  the 
Democratic  column." 

President  Taft  may  be,  "by  every  essential,  vital  test,"  a 
"progressive  thinker  and  progressive  statesman,"  as  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  (Ind.)  calls  him,  and  his  friends  point  to  note- 
worthy accomplishments  in  progressive  legislation  during  his 
three  years  of  office,  but  the  Insurgents  have,  apparently,  de- 
cided definitely  that  he  is  a  "standpatter,"  and  Senator  Cum- 
mins brings  forward  in  proof  a  list  of  what  he  considers  wrongful 
positions  taken  by  the  President.  While  "the  twelve  sins  of 
Taft"  fail  to  impress  such  Republican  journals  as  the  New  York 
Globe  and  Tribune,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
and  Indianapolis  Star,  in  other  quarters  this  attack  is  deemed 
ominous.  Most  of  the  Democratic  editors  seem  to  agree  with 
the  Columbia  Slate  (Dem.)  that  it  is  "a  substantial  indication 
that  La  Follette  will  have  a  following  to  be  reckoned  vnih  in 
the  Republican  convention  of  1912."  Behind  these  leaders, 
add  ot  her  observers,  there  must  be  a  considerable  body  of  opinion 


among  their  constituents  adverse  to  the  President,  enough  to 
make  an  unmistakable  rift  within  the  party,  and  most  papers 
independent  of  party  affiliations  agree.  All  of  which  goes  to 
show,  according  to  these  editors,  that  tho  Taft's  renomination 
is  probably  assured,  the  election  of  a  Democratic  President  next 
year  is  inevitable.  Even  the  Republican  New  York  Evening 
Mail  takes  the  dark  view  that  present  tendencies  foreshadow 
such  a  result  in  November,  1912,  and  prints  a  table  indicating 
that  if  the  States  show  the  same  tendencies  in  the  national  elec- 
tion of  that  year  that  they  did  in  the  State  campaigns  of  1910, 
the  Democrats  wiU  have  307  votes  in  the  Electoral  College 
against  224  for  the  Republicans. 

Pleading  with  the  anti-Taft  Insurgents  not  "to  scuttle  the 
Republican  party  in  1912  in  order  to  raise  it  and  command  it 
in  1916,"  the  always  Progressive  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  warns 
them  against  forfeiting  "the  claim  which  they  now  have  on 
the  gratitude  of  Republicans  for  their  brilliant  onslaughts  upon 
Cannonism  and  Aldrichism  and  Lorimerism,  and  for  other  help 
to  the  Progressive  cause  which  has  put  their  party  in  their 
debt."  The  time  has  come,  according  to  The  Press,  "when 
fighting  \\athin  the  party  is  not  useful  to  its  prospects."  The 
Insurgents  ought  to  see  that 

"In  assaulting  President  Taft  at  the  threshold  of  a  Presidential 
campaign  they  are  attacking  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  therefore  harming  the  Republican  party  and  putting 
its  future  in  jeopardy. 

"Mr.  Taft  is  already  the  Republican  nominee  for  1912.  All 
Progressive  Republicans  who  want  their  party  to  succeed  at  the 
polls  next  year,  and  who  do  not  intend  to  bolt  to  the  Democracy, 
should  bow  to  the  inevitable  and,  with  whatever  face  they  can, 
pledge  their  support  now  instead  of  waiting  until  the  renomina- 
tion of  the  President  is  registered  in  the  national  convention." 

As  far  as  La  Follette's  chances  are  concerned,  it  adds: 

"William  Lorimer  himself  has  a  better  chance  of  being  nomi- 
nated for  President  next  year  than  Robert  M.  La  Follette  has." 

Without  sharing  The  Press's  solicitude  for  the  party,  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  shares  its  belief  that  the  Insurgents 
can  gain  nothing  from  their  present  fight.  Suppose  that  they  do 
nominate  La  Follette  instead  of  Taft  at  the  convention,  says  The 
Republican: 

"The  Republican  Insurgents  could  not  pass  through  such  a 
campaign  successfully.  On  the  one  side  would  be  the  Republi- 
can friends  of  President  Taft.  outraged  by  his  treatment  and  too 
resentful  to  support  with  the  least  cordiality  the  Insurgent 
candidate.  In  addition,  the  entire  body  of  the  real  conservatives 
in  the  Republican  party  would  turn  on  a  La  Follette  candidacy 
at  the  polls  with  the  fierceness  that  distinguished  the  conservative 
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Democratic  revolt  against  Bryan  in  '90.  The  only  hope 
would  lie  in  accessions  from  the  Democratic  party  large  enough 
to  balance  the  tremendous  Republican  losses;  and  Democratic 
reenforeements  on  no  such  scale  could  be  had,  even  with  Gover- 
nor Harmon  as  the  Democratic  candidate. 

"If  Mr.  Taft  could  not  make  a  successful  canvass  for  the 
Presidency  next  year,  it  seems  certain  that  no  Republican  could." 

Wilson,  Underwood,  or  Harmon  could  be  elected  President 
"against  the  best  Insurgent  to  be  found  in  the  active  insurging 
business  to-day,"  agrees  the  Lowell  Courier-Cilizen  (Ind.  Rep.), 
and  the  Providence  Bulletin  (Ind.)  takes  this  similar  view  of  the 
situation: 

"If  the  Progressives  make  their  fight  in  the  convention,  and 
lose,  are  they  prepared  to  abide  by  the  result?  And  if  by  chance 
they  should  win,  do  they  expect  the  Regulars  to  be  equally 
complaisant  and  turn  to  with  a  "will  for  the  election  of  whoever 
succeeds  in  defeating  Mr.  Taft?  Or  will  there  be  two  Republican 
tickets  in  the  field?  The  thing  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
clearly  defined  is  the  hopelessness  of  healing  the  split  in  the 
Republican  party.  Unless  firmly  united  the  party  has  no  chance 
whatever  of  carrying  the  next  election;  while  a  division  that  goes 
to  the  extent  of  running  two  tickets  Avill  make  certain  that 
'disaster'  of  a  Democratic  national  administration  so  fervently 
deplored.  It's  a  fine  problem  to  work  out  from  either  the  In- 
surgent or  the  Regular  point  of  view." 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  "extremely  muddled  con- 
dition of  affairs,"  suggests  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  by  the 
reception  which  Mr.  Taft  meets  in  the  West  on  this  extended 
trip.     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"In  the  campaign  tlu-ee  years  ago,  Mr.  Taft  was  held  out  to 
the  West  as  a  progressive  and  to  the  East  as  a  conservative. 
There  has  been  a  strange  reversal  of  opinion.  For  his  campaign 
against  the  trusts  and  notably  the  opinion  of  his  attorney- 
general  in  regard  to  the  annex  to  the  National  City  Bank  have 
caused  certain  sections  of  the  East  to  look  on  him  as  almost  a 
radical.  While  the  West,  as  represented  by  Senators  Cummins, 
Crawford,  and  La  FoUette,  is  convinced  that  he  is  a  reactionary." 

The  published  itinerary  for  the  President's  trip  to  the  coast 
shows  that  he  will  travel  13,000  miles,  visit  115  cities,  and  make 
about  200  speeches.  "He  is,"  we  are  told,  "to  make  speeches 
in  eleven  of  the  twelve  insurgent  States,  with  particular  attention 
to  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South  ,Dakota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
Washington,  where  the  insurgent  sentiment  is  most  aggressive." 
This  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  calls  "an  open  invasion  of 
the  enemy's  country,"  which  "can  only  result  in  widening  the 
breach  between  himself  and  the  Insurgents."     For: 

"In  his  speeches  to  their  constituents  he  must  justify  his  own 
policy,  and  a  justification  of  himself  necessarily  means  criticism 
of  the  insurgent  Senators.  They  in  turn  will  be  driven  to  fresh 
reprisals  in  self-defense." 

Tho  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  believes  the  Presi- 
dent will  strengthen  himself,  there  seems  to  be  a  widely  prevalent 
opinion  that  he  will  injure  his  fortunes  by  this  "swing  around  the 
circle."  If  his  purpose  in  visiting  the  Middle  West  is  to  "carr^- 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  countiy,"  President  Taft  will  make  a 
serious  mistake,  declares  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 
(Ind.  Rep.).  He  may  even  "make  coalition  between  the  Demo- 
crats and  Progressive  Republicans  inevitable,"  opines  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  and  similar  statements  appear 
in  the  columns  of  other  Progressive  dailies.  In  this  connection 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Senator  La  FoUette  is  considering 
a  speaking-tour  of  the  West  close  upon  the  trail  of  the  President. 
As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  view  taken  of  the  President's  tour  by 
Democratic  editors,  we  quote  this  little  story  which  appears  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  (Dem.),  under  the 
caption,  "Dedicated  to  Mr.  Taft": 

•"  Once  on  a  time  a  man  went  swinging  around  the  circle  in  the 
West,  hunting  bear. 

"Ere  long  he  came  running  into  camp  with  coat-tails  flying 
and  an  open-mouthed  grizzly  in  hot  pursuit. 

"'Boys!'  he  yelled,  'I'm  bringin'  'im  in.'" 


LABOR'S  DEMANDS  OF  THE  RAILROADS 

WHEN  20,000,000  people  of  the  United  States  can  be 
made  to  suffer  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  suspension 
of  operations  on  a  single  big  railway  system,  due  to 
strikes,  some  observers  think  it  is  about  time  for  the  people  to 
step  in  and  adjust  the  differences  between  labor  and  capital. 
An  effect  thus  far-reaching,  it  is  reckoned,  would  follow  a  tie-up 
of  the  Harriman  lines — the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific;  and  in  anticipation  of  such  an  event  the  Chicago  Record-' 
Herald  declares  that  the  "third  party" — the  public — must  "in- 
evitably impose  compulsory  arbitration."  for  '"the  country 
will  not  submit  to  dislocation,  waste,  paralysis,  in  silence  and 
resignation." 

Comment  of  this  nature  grows  out  of  a  demand  on  the  Harri- 
man railways  and  the  Illinois  Central  for  the  recognition  of  a  fed- 
eration of  aUied  crafts,  and  the  following  propositions  which,  if 
granted,  the  railroad  officials  declare  would  virtually  put  the 
railroads  in  the  hands  of  the  workmen.  The  demands  of  the 
men  are  thus  summarized : 

1.  The  rule  of  the  closed  shop  with  allowance  of  thirty  days, 
during  which  employees,  old  and  new,  may  "qualify"  themselves 
for  service  bj'^  joining  a  union. 

2.  An  eight-hour  day,  instead  of  a  nine-hour  day. 

3.  Flat  wage  increase  of  seven  cents  an  hour. 

4.  Equal  representation  on  board  of  directors  of  the  company 
hospitals,  which  are  partly  supported  by  employees  who  have  no 
voice  in  their  conduct. 

5.  Free  keeping  of  patients  in  hospitals  as  long  as  patients  de- 
mand it,  sanctioned  by  their  association. 

6.  Conferences  to  be  granted  after  thirty  days'  notice  of  desire 
to  change  contract  is  submitted. 

7.  Employees  to  be  granted  ninety  days'  leave  of  absence 
instead  of  being  laid  off. 

8.  All  time  work  other  than  bulletined  to  be  considered 
overtime. 

9.  Allowance  for  expenses  while  on  traveling  work  to  be  raised 
from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  day. 

10.  Capacity  shall  be  determined  within  thirty  days;  after  that 
no  man  shall  be  discharged  on  grounds  of  incompetency. 

1 1 .  No  physical  examination  or  personal  record. 

12.  Grievances  to  be  handled  by  Shop  Employees'  Federation. 

13.  Light  work  for  old  employees  unable  to  do  heavy  work, 
without  reduction  in  pay. 

14.  Seniority  to  govern  promotion  to  foremanships. 

All  of  wliich  causes  President  C.  H.  Markham,  of  the  IlUnois 
Central,  to  gasp,  and  Vice-President  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  of  the 
Harriman  interests,  to  throw  up  his  hands  and  exclaim  that  his 
pay-roll  would  be  increased  $7,000,000  a  year.  The  latter  is 
quoted  as  having  said  that — 

' '  Under  the  changes  proposed  by  the  federated  employees  and 
opposed  by  the  companies,  an  issue  raised  on  a  small  road  in 
the  system  in  Louisiana  or  Texas  might  stop  all  shop  work 
throughout  the  system  by  requiring  members  to  strike  in  distant 
California  or  Washington  or  Nebraska.  To  settle  the  question, 
the  company  involved  might  have  to  meet  a  committee  repre- 
senting all  of  its  craftsmen,  which  committee  would  owe  allegiance 
to  the  General  Committee  composed  of  all  craftsmen  of  all  lines 
of  the  Harriman  sj^stem. 

"Such  an  arrangement  would  mean  chaos,  would  abridge  or 
deprive  the  corporations  of  ability  to  fulfil  their  duties  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  law,  and  officers  deliberately  so  betraying  their 
trusts  would  be  justly  condemned  by  public  opinion. 

"These  are  the  reasons  why  we  decline  to  surrender  to  irre- 
sponsible committees  of  federated  employees  representing  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  public  trusts  confided  to  us  by  the  entire 
public,  and  why  we  will  not  concede  to  such  committee  the  right 
to  dictate  whether  our  companies  shall  or  shall  not  fulfil  for 
twenty  millions  of  people  in  seventeen  States  of  the  Union  the 
duties  clearly  prescribed  by  law." 

Yes,  echoes  the  New  York  Call,  a  labor  organ,  "the  good  old 
railroading  idea  of  '  the  public  be  damned  '  has  given  way  to 
the  moderate  and  effective  idea"  that  the  public  can  be  utilized 
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NOW    TO    EXPLAIN. 

—Minor  in  tno  St.  Liouis  i'otl-Dispalch. 


YES,   THE    NIGHTS    ARE     GROWING    COOLER... 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 


AS   HIS   CRITICS  SEE   HIM. 


as  a  buffer,  "for  by  this  means  it  can  be  damned  much  more 
effectively."  All  the  departments  of  the  Harriman  roads  have 
been  "federated,"  contends  The  Call;  and  the  writer  says  of 
railroad  magnates  in  general : 

"They  are  bitterly  opposed  to  having  that  unionism  of  a  type 
that  will  give  the  workers  the  best  results.  As  long  as  they  can 
keep  the  men  apart,  split  them  up  into  antagonistic  groups,  and 
scatter  the  seeds  of  enmity  among  them,  capitalism  is  safe. 

"In  making  his  statement  Kruttschnitt  pointed  out  the  result 
of  such  a  federation  of  all  the  workers  in  the  railroad  industry, 
even  on  the  Harriman  lines.  It  would  'place  them  in  absolute 
control.' 

"That  is  the  verj'  thing  for  which  the  men  should  fight.  It  is 
the  thing  toward  which  every  battle  of  labor  is  inevitably  tend- 
ing, and  until  it  is  realized  there  must  be  industrial  warfare.  As 
industrial  warfare  is  needless,  wasteful,  and  merciless,  it  must  be 
abolished.  But  the  railroad  magnates  would  not  abolish  it. 
They  foster  it  and  they  foment  strife  among  the  workers. 
Through  the  insane  methods,  used  in  production  more  than  half 
of  the  working  energy  of  the  human  race  is  disgracefully  wasted. 
So  a  good  beginning  in  the  elimination  of  waste  would  be  made 
if  the  workers  on  the  Harriman  lines  decided  to  do  away  with  the 
waste  incident  to  having  many  disconnected  small  unions. 

"It  may  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  their  employers,  but  it 
will  vastly  increase  the  strength  of  the  men  themselves,  and  there 
are  none  who  more  keenly  understand  this  than  the  employers. 
Neither  need  the  men  nor  the  public  fear  the  control  of  the  roads 
by  those  who  operate  them.  Only  by  such  control  can  'Old 
Man  Public'  ever  come  into  his  own." 

Responsibility  for  whatever  the  people  may  lose  in  the  grind 
between  the  "upper  and  nether  millstones"  of  labor  and  capital 
is  put  upon  the  Harriman  officials  by  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
for  it  says  that  it  may  be  well  under  the  circumstances  for  Vice- 
President  Kruttschnitt  and  the  directors  to  "consider  that  the 
public  interest  in  this  controversy  is  much  greater  than  their 
own";  and  the  Los  Angeles  Express  reminds  this  system  of  rail- 
roads that  in  years  gone  by  it  did  not  recognize  unions,  and  hints 

that  the  workmen  may  e.xpeet  still  greater  concessions. 

Leading  off  its  issue  of  September   1,    The  Railway   World 

(Philadelphia)    quotes  at    length   an    editorial  from    The   Com- 

mcrcial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (New  York),  which  makes  this 

point  for  the  railroads : 

"While  nobody  wants  the  roads  starved,  the  process  of  deny- 
ing them  financial  sustenance  goes  on  just  the  same.  A  press 
dispatch  from  Chicago  several  weeks  ago  quoted  some  unnamed 


person  high  in  the  councils  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
as  summing  up  the  situation  thus: 

"'The  railroads  are  sore,  and  justly  so,  at  the  manner  they 
were  tricked  into  granting  wage  advances  last  year  under  promise 
of  increased  rates,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  had 
nothing  but  decreased  rates  ever  since.  It  is  patent  to  every 
well-posted  railroad  man  that  either  rates  must  go  up  or  wages 
must  come  down.  So-called  scientific  management  and  efficiency 
can  not  overcome  the  steadily  decreasing  margin  of  profit  that 
the  roads  are  able  to  make  under  present  conditions. ' " 

The  labor  official  quoted  above  states  the  situation  fairly, 
asserts  The  Chronicle,  but  he  becomes  inconsistent  when  he  as- 
serts that  the  Federationists  "will  resist  any  attempt  to  lower 
their  wages,  either  by  direct  cut  or  by  sweating  under  the  guise 
of  scientific  management." 

Other  editors  have  been  quick  to  point  out  the  dangers  through 
which  England  has  just  passed,  and  to  sound  notes  of  warning 
in  the  present  crisis.  The  English  strikers  had  justification  in 
that  many  of  them  were  making  hardly  a  living  wage,  comments 
the  Providence  Journal,  "but  no  such  excuse  would  apply  in  this 
country";  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  quite  as  certain 
that  the  employees  should  have  known  that  their  demands  could 
not  be  granted.  In  fact,  other  papers  contend,  the  companies 
themselves  are  "between  Satan  and  the  deep  blue  sea" — with 
Federal  regulation  as  a  heritage  of  the  Roosevelt  and  Taft 
Administrations,  and  poor  trade  conditions  and  the  former 
exactions  of  employees  on  the  debit  side  of  the  ledger — and  are 
strictly  "up  against  it."  Eighty -two  thousand  men  laid  off 
recently  by  railroads  which  have  adopted  policies  of  retrench- 
ment are  mute  evidence  of  the  situation,  say  certain  officials ;  but 
the  labor  apostles  claim  this  action  is  merely  a  cloak  behind 
which  ulterior  motives  repose. 

In  view  of  the  disturbance  that  labor  is  capable  of  creating 
in  the  financial  world,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  sug- 
gests that  "in  the  regulation  of  interstate  commerce  there  should 
be  some  effective  means  of  regulating  the  designs  and  the  con- 
duet  of  labor  as  well  as  capital,"  and  continuing  along  this  line 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says: 

"When  the  country  is  insisting  that  combination  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  railroads  and  manufacturers  shall  be  controlled 
and  regulated  in  the  puV)lii.'  interest,  it  is  equally  reasonable  to 
insist  that  combination  among  the  workers  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  be  employed  against  the  general  interest.     It  may  be  admitted 
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THEY   WILL   INVESTIGATE    PHILADELPHIA   CORRUPTION. 

The  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Senate,  which  is  looking  into  the  charges  of  corruption  brought  against  the  present  city  adminis- 
tration of  Philadelphia.  On  the  reader's  extreme  left  is  Logan  M.  Bullitt,  head  of  the  committee  of  taxpayers,  whose  representations 
started  tiiis  investigation,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  sits  Senator  Sterling  R.  Catlln,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  investigators. 
The  Republican  members  are  said  to  be  all  Penrose  men.  Senator  McNichol,  a  power  in  Pliiladelphla  poUtics,  is  a  member  of  commit- 
tee, but  will  not  sit  with  his  colleagues  during  the  course  of  the  hearings  now  under  way.  At  Mr.  Bullitt's  left,  in  order,  are  Mr.  Logan 
and  Senators  Baldwin,  Hall,  and  McConnell. 


freely  that  conditions  as  respects  the  two  forms  of  combinations 
are  not  equal,  but  the  very  circumstances  of  conflict  under  which 
the  labor  combinations  have  grown  have  tended  toward  the  em- 
ployment of  their  hard-won  powers  for  purposes  that  are  some- 
times neither  reasonable  nor  for  the  general  welfare." 


THE  RACE  TO  REDEEM   PHILADELPHIA 

WHEN  United  States  Senator  Penrose  and  State  Senator 
McNichol  support  a  "reform"  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Philadelphia  and  so  split  in  two  the  hitherto  all- 
powerful  city  RepubUcan  machine,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
outside  observers  and  enemies  at  home  are  going  to  look  very 
closely  into  their  motives.  Such  division  between  leaders  who 
have  hitherto  shared  the  control  (and,  according  to  their  critics, 
the  spoils)  of  administration  in  a  city  known  to  magazine 
readers  as  "corrupt  and  contented,"  strikes  the  Washington 
Post  (Ind.)  as  being  simply  a  case  where  the  kettle  "is  criticizing 
the  complexion  of  the  pot."  For  Senator  Penro.se,  not  content 
with  coming  out  definitely  against  the  man  picked  by  Mayor 


MUTINY. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


Reyburn  as  his  successor,  asserts  bluntly  that  the  situatiov. 
"demands  a  thorough  housecleaning,"  and  offers  his  cooperation 
to  the  State  Senate  Committee  now  investigating  charges  of 
municipal  corruption.  Editorial  opinion  on  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  runs  all  the  way  from  the  Harrisbui^  Telegraph's 
(Rep.)  assertion  that  it  is  a  "fair  and  manly"  stand  for  decency 
in  his  home  city  and  one  more  instance  of  his  lifelong  respect 
for  public  confidence,  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's  (Ind. 
Dem.)  smiUng  notice  of  these  latest  "artistic  partizan  flops," 
and  the  Pittsburg  Sun's  (Dem.)  description  of  his  declarations 
for  good  government  as  "fruit-cake  and  fudge  stuffed  in  the  face 
of  Philadelphia." 

Workers  for  civic  betterment  in  Philadelphia  have  often 
been  saddened  by  the  inevitable  defeat  of  a  divided  band  of 
reformers  at  the  hands  of  a  cohesive  machine  organization. 
But  this  time  they  see  three  candidates  rending  the  RepubUcan 
party  asunder  in  their  spirited  contest  for  the  mayoralty  nom- 
ination, and  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.)  is  openly 
delighted  "because  an  uncrossable  bloody  chasm  at  last  separates 
the  brethren  of  the  tribe  of  Snatchit  from  the  brethren  of  the 
tribe  of  Grabit." 

Three  candidates,  George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  William  S.  Vare,  and 
Dimner  Beeber,  offer  themselv^es  as  aspirants  at  the  Republi- 
can primary  on  the  30th.  Vare,  an  officeholder  under  the  pres- 
ent Reyburn  administration,  is  attacked  on  the  ground  that  his 
brother  has  grown  rich  handling  city  contracts.  Earle,  described 
by  the  New  York  Evening  Post  as  "financier,  mender  of  broken- 
down  institutions,  valiant  fighter  against  the  Sugar  Trust,  .  .  . 
a  genius,  erratic  but  masterful,"  has  been  assured  the  support  of 
the  State  organization,  many  independent  bodies  of  citizens,  and 
several  of  the  Republican  dailies.  One  of  these,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  contrasts  Vare  and  Earle  thus: 

"Mr.  Vare  is  the  direct  representative  of  contractor  influence 
and  of  hard  and  fast  machine  politics.  He  offers  no  advancement, 
no  improvement.  Under  him  the  City  Hall  would  be  a  beehive 
of  politics.  Under  him  the  police  would  be  driven  into  politics 
and  the  firemen  would  become  political  workers  under  direct 
orders.  We  should  have  a  political  boss  as  Mayor,  and  it  may 
be  readily  imagined  that  all  public  matters  would  be  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  building  up  of  the  political  machine. 

"Mr.  Earle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  foe  of  machine  politics 
as  applied  to  city  employees.  .  .  .  He  is  a  candidate  pledged 
only  to  the  people,  and  pledged  to  good  government.  He  has 
no  political  entanglements.  All  his  life  he  has  pursued  his  own 
course,  always  doing  whc  ^  he  considered  to  be  the  right  and 
honorable  thing.     It  is  too  late  for  him  to  alter  that  habit  of  a 
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Copyriyhled  by  11   rris  A  Kwlng:. 


l*noli(ij;r:i(»li  li\   i.iiu-bmi.st,  i'hiladt^ljWii. 


WENATOR     BOIEH 


State  Republican  leader,  whose  espousal 
of  Mr.  Earle's  candidacy  bids  fair  to 
split  the  Philadelphia  organization. 


WII.I.IA.M    S.    VAKE. 

His  brother  has  handled  so  many  city 
contracts  that  some  of  his  fellow  Repub- 
licans prefer  another  candidate  for  Mayor. 


WILLIAM 


EAKLt.   JR. 


Who  exposed  the  Sugar  Trust,  and 
now  desires  a  chance  to  redeem  his  city 
from  the  evil  of  "contract  Kovemment.'" 


THREE    (^ENTRAL    FIGURES    IX    PHILADELPHIA'S    STORMY    CAMPAK;X. 


lifetime.  .  .  .  He  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  genius  in  husine.ss 
management,  and  the  municipality  is  or  should  be  nothing  bul 
a  business  organization  in  which  the  people  are  partners." 

The  Mayor,  on  the  other  hand,  after  celebrating  his  return 
from  vacation  and  his  plunge  into  the  campaign  by  dismissing 
a  group  of  officeholders  for  "disloyalty  to  the  administration," 
said,  in  a  statement  to  a  Public  Ledger  reporter: 

"Mr.  Vare's  conduct  of  the  campaign  has  been  only  another 
indication  and  proof  of  his  straightforward,  manly  public  spirit 
that  has  been  demonstrated  throughout  his  whole  public  and 
private  life.  ...  In  view  of  the  wicked  assaults  that  have  been 
made  upon  me  by  Penrose  and  McNichol,  whom  I  have  befriend- 
ed through  mj'  whole  administration,  and  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  I  would  not  weakly  bow  to  their  absolute  dictation 
and  use  all  the  power  of  my  administration  to  help  nominate  a 
man  of  their  selection,  I  am  now  determined  to  resent  the.se 
vicious  attacks  by  every  lawful  means  within  my  powers, 
and  will  expect  the  support  of  every  one  connected  with  my 
administration." 

Both  men  are  regarded  rather  askance  by  the  independent 
Philadelphia  papers,  which  can  see  no  hope  for  the  city  in  a  mayor 
elttcted  through  the  help  of  Penrose  and  McNichol  and  regard 
the  Earle  candidacy  as  simply  "the  people's  opportunity"  to 
vied  a  mayor  untrammeled  by  loyalty  to  any  boss  or  group  of 
bosses.  Democrats  and  independents  are  urged  to  support  the 
"Keystone"  ticket,  which  will  be  headed  by  either  Rudolph 
Blankenburg  or  D.  C.  Gibboney,  as  the  voters  may  decide  at 
the  primary. 

The  appearance  of  Senator  Penrose  "as  a  municipal  reformer  " 
excites  only  derision  in  the  editorial  sanctum  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  which  explains  it  thus: 

"It  is  the  first  time  since  he  became  the  titular  party  leader 
that  municipal  reform  appeared  necessary  or  desirable  for  his 
political  purposes.  As  long  as  the  Philadelphia  machine  could 
be  kept  harmonious  and  could  be  relied  upon  to  elect  obedient 
representatives  in  the  Legislature  and  in  the  party  conventions, 
the  conduct  of  municipal  affairs,  the  award  of  contracts,  and  the 
manipulation  of  patronage  were  mere  incidents  or  counters  in 
the  game  of  politics.  The  moment  that  one  of  the  favored 
contractors  imdertakes  to  set  up  for  himself  and  destroys  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  machine,  the  Senator  perceives  the  need 
of  'a  thorough  housocleaning '  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own 
political  power  in  the  city.  Every  one  must  applaud  the  pur- 
pose; the  motive  can  deceive  none.  If  only  the  housecleaning 
be  thorough  enough  the  citizens  may  at  last  come  l\\  their  own." 


Yet  if  Penrose  wants  to  help,  let  him.  urges  The  Record,  for 
"he  is  in  a  better  position  to  do  it  than  any  one  we  know  of,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  saj'  that  he  acts  and  talks  like  a  man  who 
means  to  go  the  limit."  Even  The  North  American,  which  has 
for  years  carried  on  a  bitter  fight  against  Penrose,  admits  the 
])ossibility  of  his  being  "really  convinced  that  the  reeking  me.ss 
in  City  Hall  should  be  cleaned  out  in  order  to  secure  his  own 
political  fortunes  and  rehabilitate  his  discredited  party." 

Adding  fire  to  an  already  overheated  campaign  comes  the 
State  Senate  Committee,  headed  by  Sterling  R.  Catlin,  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  made  by  a  taxpayers'  committee  alleging 
dishonesty  and  violations  of  law  by  prominent  city  officials.  At 
the  hearings,  now  in  progress  in  Philadelphia,  there  will  al.so  be 
considered  the  more  sweeping  charges  made  by  The  North 
American.  In  a  statement  appearing  daily  on  the  front  page, 
this  paper  asserts  that  altho  Mayor  Reyburn  entered  office  a.<; 
a    "financial   bankrupt,"   he  has   since    "received  enor-mocp 

SUMS     OF      MONEY AT     LEAST     $400,000 FROM      CORPORATIONS, 


M^^4^ 


WHEN    ROGUES     FALL    OIT. 

— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 
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POLITICIANS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  PUBLIC  OFFICERS.  WHICH  CORPO- 
RATIONS AND  PERSONS  HAVE  BEEN  THE  BENEFICIARIES  OF  HIS  AD- 
MINISTRATION," and  that  Director  of  Public  Safety  Henry  Clay 
turned  "like  his  master"  to  the  bpuefieiaries  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, and  his  own  department  in  particular,  for  assistance,  and 
l^ot  it.  It  is  further  (•har;?e;l  that  this  CDnniption  in  the  city 
administration  proceeds  from  its  head  ■"and  hence  percolates 
through  its  subordinate  members"  and  that  "there  never  has 
been  an  hour  since  they  took  office  that  Reyburn  and  Clay 
were  not  subsidized  by  money." 

Mayor  Reyburn  and  his  friends  profess  to  balieve  that  the 
inquiry  is  simply  one  of  the  clever  tricks  of  their  political  ad- 
versaries, while  the  North  American  story  is  "so  wicked  and 
malicious"  that  it  is  a  wonder  to  the  Mayor  that  "the  brain  that 
conceived  it  and  the  hand  that  wTote  it  are  not  palsied."  Yet 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  among  Philadelphians,  as 
represented  by  their  newspapers,  that  the  city  really  needs  the 
"Lexowing"  which  the  Catlin  Committee  are  expected  to 
administer.  Senator  Penrose  declares  himself  willing  to  render 
the  committee  all  assistance  in  his  power,  and  adds: 

"Now  that  the  investigation  has  started,  it  is  my  desire  that 
it  shall  proceed  with  the  utmost  vigor,  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
))eople  of  Philadelphia,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  any  individual 
or  political  interest  whatsoever. 

"The  present  municipal  situation  in  Philadelphia,  in  my 
judgment,  demands  a  thorough  housecleaning,  and  the  ad6ption 
of  measures  to  prevent  a  continuance  or  a  repetition  of  the 
methods  of  the  present  administration. 

"Under  no  circumstances  should  the  scandalous  personal 
obligations  and  financial  operations  of  certain  city  officials  be 
carried  into  another  mayoralty  term." 

Recollections  of  the  unsavory  mass  of  corruption  unearthed  in 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Capitol  scandal  lead  the  Boston  Tran- 
script and  other  papers  to  anticipate  interesting  disclosures  in 
Philadelphia. 

TO  GUARD  PANAMA  FROM  RAILROAD 

INFLUENCE 

THE  REVELATION  that  the  transcontinental  railroads 
used  to  pay  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  the  little  road 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  suppress  its  own  traffic 
and  discourage  shippers  who  would  like  to  use  it,  gives  an  inkling 
of  what  influences  might  be  brought  to  bear  on  steamship  lines 
that  will  use  the  new  route.  Railway  and  steamship  "pools" 
are  not  unheard  of,  and  might  conceivably  be  formed  to  divide 
up  the  land  and  water  traffic  from  coast  to  coast,  and  thus  partly 
defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  Panama  Canal  is  being  built. 
So  it  comes  as  good  news  to  the  press  that  provision  is  being 
made  against  this  danger.  The  formation  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Transport  Company,  which  will  operate  a  line  through 
the  Panama  Canal  and  whose  service  shall  be  entirely  independ- 
ent of  competing  railway  interests,  leads  a  number  of  editors  to 
declare  that  at  last  here  is  a  corporation  with  a  soul.  Of  par- 
ticidar  interest  is  its  plan,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
because  "nobody  who  is  connected  with  any  competitive  rail 
or  steamship  enterprise,  whether  as  director,  officer,  or  agent,  is 
to  be  eligible  as  director  in  the  new  company";  even  a  stock- 
holder is  to  be  barred  from  voting  on  any  question  if  "such 
stockholder  represents  a  competing  interest";  "holders  of  large 
blocks  of  stock  shall  have  less  voice  in  proportion  to  their  hold- 
ings than  the  small  investor";  and  there  is  a  feature  which  keeps 
out  "both  underwriting  syndicates  and  stock  watered  to  give  a 
bonus  to  promoters."  These  provisions  for  making  a  "good" 
corporation  have  been  prescribed  chiefly  by  the  United  States 
Ciovernment;  the  new  company  has  acquiesced  in  them  and 
will  get  the  Federal  mail  contracts  for  service  between  New 
York  and  Colon,  San  Francisco  and  Panama,  New  Orleans  and 
Colon,  and  Seattle  and  Panama,  unless  one  of  a  number  of  other 


lines  is  willing  to  make  the  same  or  greater  concessions.  The 
Government  is  wise,  thinks  The  Evening  Post,  to  set  a  mark  for 
the  official  carrier  to  toe,  for,  it  says: 

"The  reason  for  all  this  scrupulous  provision  may  readily  be 
found  in  the  past  history  of  the  Panama  route  between  our 
Eastern  and  Western  coasts.  Through  ownership  of  such 
facilities,  direct  or  indirect,  and  often  through  heavy  cash  sub- 
sidies to  th3  Isthmus  railway  and  the  steamship  line  connecting 
with  it,  the  transcontinental  railways  have  for  a  very  long  time 
past  been  able  to  block  the  competitive  possibilities  of  the  ocean 
route.  The  effect  of  an  absolutely  independent  service,  barred 
at  the  outset  from  any  entanglements  of  the  sort,  on  our  future 
trade  with  South  America  and  on  the  commerce  between  our 
own  two  coasts,  will  provide  a  highly  interesting  t«st  of  the 
merits  of  rigidly  supervised  incorporation." 

Fears  that  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  would  find 
American  steamship  interests  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
waterway  through  the  lack  of  ships  have  been  allayed  by  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Bernard  D.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  the  leading 
incorporator  of  the  new  concern  and  formerly  president  of  the 
Atlantic  Transport  Company,  that  "he  was  under  obligations 
through  a  letter  he  had  sent  to  P*resident  Taft  to  do  aU  in  his 
power  to  establish  an  American  merchant  marine  that  would  be 
beyond  the  control  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  lines."  One 
way  the  railroads  throttled  Panama  trade  in  the  past,  Mr. 
Baker  now  reveals,  was  by  paying  $1,000,000  a  year  to  the 
Panama  Railway  Company  to  suppress  traffic,  and  that  road 
actually  hampered  its  own  operation  for  the  sake  of  this  subsidy 
by  refusing  to  build  its  line  to  deep  water.  Mr.  Baker's  com- 
pany will  build  15  ships,  and  the  cost  of  trips  to  San  Francisco 
will  be  about  two-thirds  that  of  present  railway  trips;  the  mail 
contracts  wiU  amount  to  about  $779,000  a  year;  and  $15,000,000 
will  be  the  estimated  saving  to  fruit  dealers  of  California  by 
using  water  routes.  In  competition  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Transport  Company  will  probably  be  the  California  and 
Atlantic  Steamship  Company,  the  Bates  &  Cheeseborough 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  John  W.  Porch  Company, 
of  New  Orleans.  But  there  is  ample  business  for  all,  asserts 
Mr.  Baker: 

' '  The  annual  traffic  from  coast  to  coast  was  estimated  by  the 
carriers  to  be  3,000,000  tons  two  years  ago,  and,  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  each  year,  wiU  mean  4,200,000  tons  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened  in  1913.  In  order  that  the  trade 
advantages  of  the  canal  may  be  develop3d  to  the  greatest 
benefit  and  profit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  Post- 
master-General's instructions  to  bidders  declare  that  the  contract 
will  not  be  awarded  '  to  any  bidder  who  shall  be  engaged  in  any 
competitive  transportation  business  by  rail.' 

"Within  easy  water  communication  of  Colon  and  Balboa 
there  are  14,000,000  people,  representing  $135,000,000  of  exports. 
Of  this  less  than  $9,000,000  was  brought  from  and  less  than 
$18,000,000  shipped  to  the  United  States  last  year.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  extraordinary^  condition  exists  of  these  14,000,000 
people  buying  annually  but  64  cents  per  capita  from  the  United 
States,  while  spending  $3.58  per  capita  for  similar  commodities 
in  other  countries  which  are  more  remote." 

The  Panama  Railroad  Company  is  no  longer  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  of  shipping,  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
because  "it  is  under  the  control  of  the  Government,"  and  no 
such  bargains  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Baker  can  longer  be  made. 
And  The  Journal  of  Commerce  concludes  an  editorial  thus: 

"  In  preparing  for  the  use  of  the  Panama  Canal  it  ic;  eminently 
desirable  that  every  facility  be  provided  for  water  transportation 
which  shall  be  independent  of  any  adverse  influence,  for  com- 
petition with  foreign  lines  will  be  inevitable  and  it  should  be 
under  no  handicap.  Every  legitimate  encouragement  should 
also  be  given  to  connection  with  inland  water  communication. 
It  is  a  mistaken  policy  for  railroads  to  oppose  or  hinder  this,  as 
they  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  this  country. 
Wherever  water  communication  is  economically  available,  it  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  developing  and  multiplying  traffic,  and  as  it 
is  itself  confined  to  fixt  channels,  it  contributes  largely  to  the 
growth  of  railroad  traffic  in  collection  and  distribution  over  wide 
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areas  and  Ioiik  distancrs.     Wator  and  rail  transportation  work- 
ing in  conjunction  results  in  mutual  benefit. "' 

Exacth',  responds  the  Xew  York  Tribune: 

"It  is  an  old  and  an  invaria})l('  rule  that  the  increase  of 
facilities  leads  direcitly  to  increase  of  use.  There  will  be  an  ex- 
pansion of  commerce  which  will  ^ive  the  ships  all  the  business 
they  can  handle  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  railroads  as  busy 
as  they  an^  now,  and  as  prosperous." 


made  more  repulsive  by  unscrupulous  greed,  are  sanctioned  bj' 
the  law,  there  is  nothing  to  be  expected  hut  brutish  acts."  As 
The  Times  sees  it,  the  Frawley  Law  simply  legalizes  prize-fighting 


NEW  YORK'S   LEGALIZED  PRIZE-FIGHTS 

SOMP}  ORGANS  of  the  'better  element,"  which  supported 
(Jovernor  Dix  last  fall,  like  the  New  York  Evening  Font. 
are  having  painful  misgivings  as  they  see  such  fruits  of 
his  administration  as  the  Frawley  Bill,  whi(di  legalizes  prize- 
fights. A  certain  other  element  seems  delighted  with  the 
renaissance  of  pugilism,  however,  and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  they  are  numerous  enough  to  outvote  next  year  those 
who  prefer  to  have  the  State  free  from  this  diversion.  Two 
chairmen  of  the  commission  appointed  to  regulate  the  sport 
have  already  resigned,  and  the  two  members  who  are  left  are 
represented  in  the  newspapers  as  being  sadly  inharmonious  in 
their  views.  Furthermore,  notes  a  neighboring  interested 
spectator,  the  Springfield  Republican,  the  first  prize-fight  under 
the  new  system — the  Wells-Brown  bout  at  Madison  Square 
Garden — with  all  its  "attendant  mobs  and  disorder  and  ticket 
swindling,"  was  "a  thoroughly  legal  affair."  And  for  that  very 
reason,  thinks  The  Republican.,  "decent  people  in  New  York" 
are  disgusted,  and  legislators  responsible  for  the  Frawley  Bill 
are  likely  to  hear  some  unpleasant  tidings  when  they  come  uj) 
for  reelection.  "Unscrupulous  managers,"  declares  the  New 
York  American,  "will  soon  send  boxing  the  way  of  racing." 
Even  in  pugilistic  circles,  where  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  regime 
will  have  a  long  life,  no  little  disappointment  was  felt  at  the 
scandal  attending  the  opening  performance,  with  its  consequent 
stirring  up  of  unpleasant  comment  and  investigation  by  the 
Boxing  Commission.  But  much  of  this  gloom  was  dispelled,  it 
seems,  by  the  good  order  maintained  at  the  second  contest  at 
the  Garden.  As  the  New  York  Evening  Post  puts  it,  because 
they  handled  8,000  spectators  without  the  "hooligan  circum- 
stances" that  attended  th(^  first  bout,  "pugilistic  promoters  and 
the  rag-tag  of  the  slugging  training-camps  were  wearing  satisfied 
grins  all  day." 

The  ohief  provision  of  the  new  law,  which  will  doubtless 
permit  the  staging  of  many  a  prize-fight  in  New  York  City  during 
the  coming  winter,  are  thus  stated  by  The  Evening  Post: 

"  In  order  to  come  imder  the  conditions  of  the  new  law,  an 
'athletic  club'  is  required  to  put  up  a  $10,000  bond.  It  then 
gets  a  license  from  the  commission.  Fights  are  limited  to  ten 
rounds,  with  eight-ounce  gloves,  instead  of  twenty-five  rounds, 
as  under  the  Horton  Law.  The  buildings  in  which  they  are 
held  must  have  exits,  proper  stairs,  and  other  provisions  against 
fire  risk.  If  any  of  the  conditions  are  evaded,  or  if  the  fight 
proves  a  sham  or  fake,  the  club's  license  is  to  be  forfeited,  and 
in  the  event  of  fake  fights  the  boxers  are  to  be  punished." 

Thus  State  regulation  of  boxing  is  on  trial  in  the  Empire 
State,  and,  in  the  view  of  several  New  York  papers,  "its  trial 
has  begun  badly."  Th*^  people,  declares  The  Tribune,  are  not 
"ready  for  regulation  which  is  a  mere  disguise  for  a  return  of 
wide  open  prize-fighting,  with  its  concomitants  of  brutal  thuggism 
about  the  places  where  the  fights  are  held,  fake  contests,  and  such 
financial  irresponsibility  in  the  management  as  is  charged  against 
the  re<;ent  exhibition  for  the  alleged  refusal  to  honor  tickets  of 
admission  sold  before  the  price  of  admission  was  raised."  Such 
consequences,  however,  are  inevitable,  according  to  The  Evening 
Post,  which  laughs  at  the  idea  that  a  statute  and  a  commission 
can  ever  make  prize-fighting  "ladylike";  "when  brutal  passions. 


AN     OKFICIAI,     WKI.COME. 

— Macaiiloy  in  the  New  York    WorM. 

and  "has  nothing  to  do   with   boxing  as  a  sport  or  exercise." 
Further: 

"New  York  is  so  moral  that  horse-racing  in  its  neighborhood 
has  practically  been  supprest  because  of  the  prohibition  of  race- 
track gambling.  Yet  the  revival  of  so-called  professional  Vjoxing 
was  effected,  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years,  on  the  ground  that 
the  sport  itself  was  unobjectionable  and  the  public  demand  for 
such  contests  was  keen.  Certainly  there  is  public  support  in 
plenty  for  pugilistic  exhibitions  when  they  are  permitted,  as 
Wednesday  night's  experience  shows.  Many  thousands  of 
vociferous  men  were  packed  in  the  arena,  and  many  thousands 
more  vainly  clamored  for  admission.  It  was  a  disorderly  crowd, 
and  ill-looking  characters  were  conspicuously  in  evidence.  If 
such  exhibitions  are  to  be  tolerated  in  this  city  because  such 
people  want  them,  why  not  have  buU-fights,  which  would  draw 
still  larger  crowds,  because  of  the  ferocitj  displayed,  the  smell  of 
blood,  and  the  chance  of  seeing  a  matador  killed  by  a  bull  ? 

"Whoever  hoped  that  the  Frawley  Law.  with  its  pro\ision  for 
a  commission  to  control  its  enforcement,  would  revive  the  sport 
of  boxing  without  the  worst  features  of  prize-fighting  must  now 
see  his  error." 

On  the  other  hand,  all  this  talk  of  "scandal  "  and  the  move- 
ment now  on  foot  to  repeal  the  FYawley  Law  are,  according  to 
The  Spin's  way  of  thinking,  due  to  the  fact  that  among  the  many 
who  gathered  in  the  rain  about  the  doors  of  Madison  Square 
Garden  that  night,  and  could  not  get  in,  "were  some  whose 
tempers  were  short  and  who,  in  their  disappointment  and 
physical  discomfort,  failed  to  comport  themselves  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Vere  de  Veres."  The  Sun  ridicules  the  critics  of 
the  new  boxing  law  thus: 

"In  other  words,  boxing  is  so  popular  that  the  State  should 
deprive  the  public  of  any  opportunity  to  see  exhibitions  of  it. 
It  is  solemnly  asserted  that  failure  to  follow  this  course  will 
inevitably  result  in  political  disaster  to  Tamnuiny  Hall  and  the 
Democratic  party.  The  theory  appears  to  l)e  that  to  achieve 
popularity  a  political  organization  should  prevent  people  from 
enjoying  the  harmless  anuisements  they  mo;<t  desire. 

"Presumably  the  State  commission  will  prescribe  needed  rules 
and  regulations,  promoters  will  be  compelled  to  police  their 
meetings  properly,  and  the  folks  that  like  this  sport  will  be  allowed 
to  enjoy  it  until  the  managers  become  dishonest.  Then  and  not 
until  then  will  bo.xing  exhibitions  be  prohibited  jigain." 

Governor  Dix.  who  was    rather    sharply  criticized  in  some 
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quarters  for  approving  the  Frawley  Bill,  but  whose  efforts  to 
secure  efficient  commissioners  are  everywhere  commended, 
explains  his  position  in  these  words: 

"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  boxing  should  be  regulated  in 
this  State,  and  I  believe  that  the  new  law  will  afford  proper 
regulation  and  control.  Certainly  I  think  it  should  be  given  a 
fair  trial  before  it  is  bitterly  condemned.  There  was  prize- 
lighting  in  every  city  in  the  State  before  the  law  was  passed. 
And  a  good  deal  of  it  was  carried  on  contrary  to  law.  Boxing  is 
a  proper  and  popular,  and  entirely  legitimate  sport,  if  properly 
safeguarded.  That  is  what  we  expect  to  accomplish  under  the 
present  law." 
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FRAUDS  IN  INSURANCE  OF  THE  POOR 

THE  HELPLESSNESS  of  the  poor  makes  them  such  easy 
victims  of  petty  swindling  that  peculiar  indignation  is 
roused  when  they  are  swindled  by  concerns  which  pre- 
tend to  protect  them.  Some  of  the  industrial  insurance  com- 
panies exercise  an  almost  fatherly  watch-care  over  their  policy- 
holders, building  sanatoriums  for  the  consumptive  and  providing 
doctors  and  nurses  for  the  sick.  But  it  now  appears  that  they 
are  not  all  of  this  Good-Samaritan  sort.  Investigations  carried 
on  by  a  Committee  of  the  National  Convention  of  Insurance 
Commissioners,  recently  assembled  in  Detroit,  uncovered  some 
amazing  practises  on  the  part  of  several  prominent  companies 
issuing  industrial,  health,  or  accident  policies.  These  practises, 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  are  "of  a  different  and 
lower  order  of  wrong-doing  from  those  that  were  revealed  in  the 
life-insurance  investigations,"  since  "to  buy  legislation  is  bad 
enough,  but  it  is  not  so  revolting  as  direct  and  systematic  plun- 
dering of  policy-holders  in  the  adjustment  of  their  claims,"  es- 
pecially when  the  so-called  "  beneficiaries "  are  unfitted  by 
ignorance  to  make  a  stand  for  their  rights.  In  addition  to 
advocating  certain  reforms  in  the  methods  of  doing  business, 
the  committee  recommends  the  dismissal  of  the  heads  of  the 
claims  departments  of  several  companies  and  the  reopening  of 


many  cases  for  the  purpose  of  making  restitution  to  defrauded 
policy-holders.  Among  the  companies  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  reports  of  the  committee  are  the  North  American  Accident 
Insurance  Company  of  Cvhieago  and  the  National  Casualty  Com- 
pany of  Detroit. 

From  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York  Sun  we  gather  the 
following  further  information: 

"Of  the  Chicago  company  the- reports  say  that  many  eases 
disclosed  '  indicate  a  willingness  not  only  to  take  advantage  of 
technical  defenses  but  also  to  resort  to  dilatory  tactics  both  in 
correspondence  with  claimants  and  in  the  progress  of  any  suits 
which  may  be  brought.' 

"Among  the  claims  noted  was  one  of  a  man  who  was  acciden- 
tally killed  and  whose  policy  was  in  the  possession  of  the  com- 
pany's agent.  The  beneficiary,  not  knowing  of  the  existence 
of  the  policy,  made  no  claim  and  the  agent,  who  was  operating 
on  a  profit-sharing  contract,  returned  the  policy  to  his  home 
office,  writing,  '  If  we  let  this  case  alone  and  do  not  disturb 
there  will  be  no  claim  filed.'  His  advice  was  taken  and  the 
company  '  saved '  the  liabilities. 

"In  a  similar  case  a  more  honest  agent  wrote  to  the  company 
asking  to  be  instructed.  The  home  office  replied:  'I  would 
suggest  that  you  let  the  matter  rest.  It  is  not  our  business  to 
establish  the  claim.' 

"Of  another  claim  the  agent  wrote:  'Our  defenses  may  be 
rather  slim,  but  I  believe  that  if  the  claim  is  rejected  and  they 
are  made  to  think  they  will  perhaps  not  get  anything  we  will 
be  able  to  get  them  to  take  something  within  reason  or 
compromise.' 

"The  committee  finds  the  methods  of  the  National  Casualty 
Company  to  have  been  of  the  same  brand.  Instances  were 
found  by  the  examiners  in  which,  when  claimants  were  entitled 
to  disability  benefits,  the  company  insisted  on  the  exclusion  of 
Sundays  from  the  period,  and  in  another  case  where  a  claimant 
offered  to  accept  indemnity  for  One  month,  having  been  laid  up 
thirty-four  days,  the  company  selected  February  as  a  sample 
month  and  paid  for  twenty-eight  days." 

A  Detroit  dispatch  to  another  New  York  paper  describes  the 
Chicago  company  as  "one  of  the  larger  companies,"  and  states 
that  it  issues  its  policies  "chiefly  among  the  laboring  classes 
generally  throughout  the  United  States  and  Mexico."  Its  in- 
dustrial premium  income  in  1910  was  approximately  $690,000! 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


It  is  a  comforting  thought  tiiat  so  many 
in  no  danger  of  meeting  the  fate  of  Mona 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Li*"^ 
and  Puck  favor  the  recall  of  Judges. 
—Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

A  BOLD  revolutionary  plot  against 
Honduras  has  been  nipt  in  the  bud. 
The  revolutionist  has  been  arrested. 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  now  President  of  Haiti  shows 
ttiat  he  has  the  proper  qualifications 
for  his  job.  Already  he  is  trying  to 
borrow   $500.000. — Cleveland   Leader. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  Jack  Joliu- 
son  was  3,000  mUes  away  when  Varda- 
man  annoimced  himself  as  the  "white 
man's  hope." — Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 

An  evangehst  says  it  costs  .f620 
to  save  a  soul  in  Indianapolis.  It 
seems  that  the  cost  of  eternal  living 
is  going  up  along  with  that  of  the 
mortal  article. — Houston  Post. 

Thirty  members  of  Congress  re- 
fuse to  tell  how  old  they  are.  Prob- 
ably they  are  afraid  to  reveal  the 
fact  that  they  are  old  enough  to  know 
better. — Cleveland  Leader. 

In  permitting  the  Camorra  trial  to 
drag  along  indefinitely,  the  Italian 
authorities  probably  are  hoping  that 
the  prisoners  will  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment of  all  embarrassment  by  dying  of 
old  Zi^G.^Washington  Post. 


of  Pittsburg 
Lisa. — New 


s  art  treasures  are 
York  Evening  Post. 
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THE    "PONT    EXPRESS. 

— Minor  in  the  St 


So  far  as  known  there  is  only  one  man  in  the  coimtry  who  thinks  that  his 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  would  be  a  great  calamity. — Toledo  Blade. 

Mr.  Henry  James  is  beUeved  to  be 
a  warm  advocate  of  the  Lndeterminate 
sentence. — -New  York  Evening  Post. 

"Prominent  Washingtonians  keep 
bees,"  says  a  headline  in  one  of  the 
national  capital's  newspapers.  Presi- 
dential     ones,     no     doubt. — Denver 

Republican. 

If  the  Mona  Lisa  looks  anything 
like  the  newspaper  cuts  of  it,  we  be- 
lieve some  of  those  guards  who  have 
to  stay  in  the  Louvre  all  day  just  hid 
it. — Nashville  Southern  Lumberman. 

The  growing  mildness  of  manners 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  whereas 
Dante  used  to  put  his  enemies  into 
hell,  Mr.  Roosevelt  puts  them  into 
the  Ananias  Club. — New  York  Even- 
ing Post. 

In  New  York  City  the  police  ar- 
rested a  man  for  throwing  money  to 
the  crowd  on  Broadway,  In-  that 
town  you  must  take  money  from  the 
people  in  order  to  escape  arrest. — 
Poughkeepsie  News-Press. 

The  Literary  Digest  says  there 
are  81  abandoned  railroads  in  this 
country,  in  the  sense  of  being  out  of 
use.  Some  say  our  railroads  are  all 
abandoned,  in  the  sense  of  being  to- 
tally corrupt  and  incorrigible. —  Wash- 
ington Pathfinder. 


Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


THE    PORTUGUESE   REPUBLIC   IN   THE 

BALANCE 

THE  PRESENT  stulc  of  thinfi:s  in  Portugal  is  much  com- 
plicated by  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  Church 
and  State  in  that  section  of  the  peninsula.  James  T.  of 
England  used  to  say  that  a  monarchy  required  the  support  of  a 
hi(!rarchical  church,  and  axiomatically  put  it:  "No  bishop,  no 
king."  Portugal  seems  to  show  that  the  throne 
is  considered  as  great  a  support  to  the  Church, 
as  King  James  considered  the  Church  to  be 
to  the  throne.  We  gather  from  the  leading 
(^atholic  organs  of  Europe  that  the  Church 
in  Portugal,  as  represented  by  the  mass  of  the 
people  and  the  native  clergy,  will  try  to  com- 
pel a  restoration  of  King  Manuel.  Of  course, 
the  Osservatorc  Romano,  being  the  special  organ 
of  the  Vatican,  looks  ruefully  upon  the  erection 
of  a  republic  which  it  accuses  of  persecuting 
the  Church,  and  gives  prominence  to  reports  of 
the  financial  instability  of  the  new  Government 
under  the  prcssidency  of  Manuel  de  Arriaga. 
Our  dispatches,  indeed,  up  to  the  latest  date, 
emphasize  the  unrest  that  reigns  in  Lisbon,  and 
confirm  the  exclamation  of  the  correspondent 
of  the  Paris  Matin,  that  "Portugal  is  standing 
upon  a  volcano,"  which  merely  echoes  these 
words  of  the  Os.servatore: 

"Portugal  is  at  this  moment  passing  through 
a  mortal  crisis.     Such  is  the  view  of  one  of  the 
most   eminent  journalists   of    Portugal.     The 
country  is  being  devoured  by  the  false  Liber- 
als in  whose  hands  it  has  fallen,  says  Cristo 
Filho,  whose  words  we  are  quoting.  .  .  .   The 
poverty  of  the  country  is  so  great  that  public 
teachers  can  not  get  their   salaries,  and  the 
Republican  Guard,  who  can  obtain  no  daily 
rations,  are  forced  to  beg  for  a  living.     The 
National  Bank  of  Portugal  is  on  the  brink  of 
dissolution  and  failure,   and  commercial  life  is  struck  with  a 
fatal  pining  sickness.     The  Army  is  in  a  state  of  insubordina- 
tion,   and    soldiers 
insult  their  officers 
and     the     govern- 
ment officials.  The 
situation       reveals 
the  fact  that  Portu- 
gal has  fallen  into  a 
condition     of     an- 
archy.    Things  are 
not     only    critical, 
but   even  disgrace- 
ful,   in     a     nation 
which  boasts  itself 
to  be  civilized." 


Portugal's  new  president. 

Manuel  de  Arriaga.  poet,  atheist 
and  emotional  orator,  who  ha.s  come 
up  as  a  "dark  horse"  in  the  Portu- 
guese presidential  election,  defeating 
the  popular  favorite.  Bernardino  Ma- 
chado.  e.x-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 


good  lesson  to  the  king  who  in  future  is  to  rule  the  country  with 
honesty  and  intelligence.  King  Manuel  has  the  complete 
sympathy  of  the  Portuguese  people,  and  his  return  is  the  sub- 
ject of  daily  prayers  on  the  part  of  a  nation  which  is  in  agony 
under  the  yoke  of  a  dozen  unscrupulous  adventurers. 

"The  national  exchequer  is  drained  dry  Would  you  believe 
it,  these  dictators  have  had  the  effrontery-  to  pawn  the  treasures 
of  the  cathedral  of  Lisbon  ?    To  such  straits  are  they  reduced  ! 

"They  have  mobilized  100.000  men.  of  whom  a  vast  number 
have  already  de-serted.  The  moment  is  approaching  when  the 
counter-r(!Volution  will  spontaneously  burst 
into  flame." 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  the  Pais 
(Madrid),  a  Republican  organ,  undertakes  to 
warn  its  readers  against  the  "campaign  of 
defamation  which  is  being  carried  on  against 
the  young  Republic."  This  paper  thinks  the 
new  Government  at  Lisbon  is  stable  and  pro.s- 
perous.  A  certain  part  of  the  foreign  press, 
declaring  that  "  the  Republic  is  dead,"  and 
that  "the  Republicans  are  wicked  men,  an 
ignoble  crowd,  disloyal,  and  hostile  to  political 
evolution  and  progress,  is,"  we  are  assured, 
"consciously  or  unconsciously  mistaken." 
This  writer  quotes  as  follows  the  words  of 
Alfonso  Costa,  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  pro- 
\isional  government  of  the  Republic: 

"A  proof  of  what  we  say  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  commercial  conventions  have 
been  made  with  other  nations,  greatly  to  our 
advantage,  much  more  so  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  Portugal  should  have  been  admitted  to 
form  trade-relations  with  other  governments 
on  an  equal  footing  with  them.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  the  United  States  has  officially 
recognized  the  Portuguese  Republic,  and  has 
taken  this  step  through  its  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary, who  recently  handed  in  his  creden- 
tials to  our  Foreign  Minister." 


Tlu 
tane 


Ultramon- 
joumal  of 
Paris,  the  Croix, 
speaks  even  more 
strongly,  and  we 
read: 

"The  Republic  is 
dead.  It  sinks  be- 
neath the  weight  of 
its  blunders  and  the 
violence  of  its 
crimes.  If  Portu- 
gal sinks  with  it, 
this  will  furnish   a 


THE    FIKST    I'OIH  l.Ai;    HKVOLT    ACAINST   THK    REPIBI.IC 

I'he  Monarchists  in  Lisbon  last  month,  calling  themselves  "The  Popular  Assembly  of  Social  \  igi- 
lance."  make  their  first  public  demonstration,  suijported  by  adherents  beyond  the  frontiers.  Com- 
plaining of  the  .scarcity  and  high  price  of  food,  and  the  failur^  of  the  new  Government  to  fulfil  its 
promises  of  a  (-olden  .Vge.  with  plenty  for  all.  they  defy  the  guar«ls  and  besiege  Parliament. 


The  golden  mean  in  interpreting  the  present 
and  future  of  the  youngest  Republic  is  attained  by  the  Frank- 
furter Zeiiung.  a  highly  important  Liberal  journal.  After  re- 
minding us  that  the 
new  constitution  is 
fashioned  after  that 
of  France,  except- 
ing that  there  is 
only  one  chamber, 
this  journal  de- 
clares cautiously 
that  "  time  will  tell 
whether  this  novel 
scheme  will,  in  the 
stormy  turmoil  of 
actual  experience, 
make  a  shijiwreck 
or  not."  Possibly 
Po;-tugal  may  be- 
come another  Mex- 
ico— fought  for  by 
antagonistic  presi- 
dents. If  the  mon- 
archical parties,  the 
Miguelists  and  the 
Manuelists,  unite, 
t  hey  may  over- 
throw  the  Republic, 
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"  altho  this  is  no  light  task."  Then  the  two  monarchical  parties 
will  fight  for  the  spoil,  and  a  civil  war  will  yield  victory  to  the 
stronger.  After  making  all  these  prophecies,  hints,  and  sugges- 
tions, the  German  organ  placidly  concludes: 

"Fortunately  things  have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  thi.s.  The 
Republican  Government  has  made  full  preparations  for  any 
emergency,  and  will  not  he  caught  napping.  The  setting  up  in 
Portugal  of  a  tranquil  and  industrious  era,  such  as  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Government  promise  and  predict,  can  not  be  se- 
cured and  built  on  the  basis  of  a  monarchist  reaction,  a  desul- 
tory c\v\\  war,  or  the  return  of  the  political  corruption  which 
reigned  in  the  past.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  Republican  Government  will  be  successful  in  governing, 
preserving  order  and  tranquillity,  and  in  carrying  out  to  the 
end  the  regeneration  of  Portugal." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


LABOR'S  LATEST   WEAPON 


a 


t; 


^HE  MASTERS  show  you  no  mercy.  They  starve 
you,  they  sweat  you,  they  oppress  you.  Pay  them  back 
in  their  ow^n  coin!  "  These  are  the  words  of  a  British 
M.P.,  Mr.  Keir  Hardie,  inciting  his  hearers  to  a  revolutionary 
strike.  They  indicate  the  straits  into  which  labor  has  fallen  in 
England.  Every  party  in  Parliament  is  well  aware  of  the  di- 
lemma. Indeed,  Parliament  has  recently  appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  competent  economists  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  unemployed  and  the  working  class  and  to  suggest  legisla- 
tion on  time  and  wages.  The  labor-leaders,  however,  have 
grown  disgusted  with  the  insufficiency  of  Parliamentary  action; 
they  have  even  discarded  the  trade-union  system,  as  too  expen- 
sive and  generally  ineffectual.  The  latest  prophet  among  the  dis- 
contented toilers  in  mill,  in  mine,  and  on  the  wharf  is  Tom  ]Mann. 
whom  his  adherents  have  vainly  tried  to  put  into  Parliament. 


AN    EFFECT    Ol      STKVM     I   N  KO  K  K.-ilEE  N     BY    JAMES    WATT. 

— Th«  London  Graphic. 

At  present  he  is  president  of  the  International  Transport  Work- 
ers' Federation.  He  is  a  Socialist,  and  author  of  a  book  on  "The 
International  Socialist  Movement."  He  has  recently  imported  in- 
to  England  the  French  idea  of  a  general  and  revolutionary  strike. 


The  trade-union  is  an  obsolete  weapon  against  the  oppression 
of  capitalism,  declares  this  able  and  valiant  strike-leader.  The 
organization  of  "the  master  class"  made  it  impo.ssible  for  local 
unions  of  special  trades  to  achieve  any  good  purpose.     If  the 


THE    REAL    CULPRIT. 

Mischievous  (Lloyd)  George — "Oh  dear,  oh  dear!    It  can't 
be  my  fault.    I  made  such  a  very  little  spark." 

— Pan  Mall  Gazette  (London). 

local  union  ordered  a  strike,  there  w^ere  thousands  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  to  take  up  the  work  which  the  strikers  re- 
fu.sed  to  do.  What  this  labor-leader  stands  for  is  "industrial 
solidarity,"  which  he  puts  forward  with  the  remark  that  "trade- 
union  methods  have  lamentably  failed,"  and  "even  Parliamen- 
tary action  has  not  proved  effective."     To  quote  his  words: 

"Industrial  solidarity  as  we  use  the  term  means  the  recogni- 
tion by  the  workman  that  any  section  of  any  industry  is  inter- 
dependent upon  every  other  section,  and  that  the  growth  of 
modern  industrialism  has  made  this  absolutely  necessary.  The 
progress  of  this  conception  is  shown  on  the  capitalist  side  by  the 
development  from  a  private  individual  owning  an  industrial 
establishment  through  limited  liability  companies  to  trusts  and 
combines." 

This  "solidarity"  eventually  is  to  bring  industrial  activities 
in  the  labor  world  to  a  stop,  paralyze  transport,  and  prevent 
the  distribution  of  food  and  the  manufacture  of  goods  needed 
by  the  merchant  in  filling  his  orders.  It  will  block  the  mining 
of  coal  and  iron.  According  to  Mr.  Mann  it  will  then  wrest  a 
living  wage  from  employers  and  diminish,  if  not  eventually 
abohsh,  poverty  among  the  employees.     Thus  we  read: 

"The  older  movement  [of  trade-unions]  relied  chiefly  upon 
finance;  that  there  should  be  no  struggle  unless  there  was  a  big 
war  chest.  The  modern  movement  does  not  depend  upon  money. 
It  depends  entirely  upon  agreement  among  the  men  and  the 
exhibition  of  what  we  term  the  spirit  and  practise  of  solidarits- 
Alore  can  be  done  in  one  week  on  the  basis  of  solidarity  extended 
over  a  wide  enough  area  than  can  be  done  in  a  whole  year  with 
unlimited  money  in  the  absence  of  this  solidarity.  We  are  defi- 
nitely aiming  at  reducing  poverty  and  ultimately  abolishing  it 
by  the  force  of  industrial  organization  on  the  basis  I  have 
explained." 

Giving  an  account  of  the  recent  general  strike  in  Lordon, 
Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  he  remarks  that  the  railroad  men 
for  whom  the  strikers  and  their  leaders  are  battling  "are  tlif 
lowest-paid  in  the  service,  their  rates  varying  from  14s.  [$3.50] 
to  24s.  [J^O.OO]  a  week."  He  thinks  that  the  labor  party  all  over 
the  country  will  eventually  gain  what  they  are  fighting  for,  and 
declares : 

"  It  is  evident  that  we  are  going  to  win.  It  will  not  be  a  great 
win;  the  demands  are  small — merely  the  reduction  of  hours  to 
fifty-four  a  week,  two  shillings  a  week  advance  in  wages,  and 
the  recognition  of  the  union.  But  this  is  only  the  preliminary 
to  more  complete  solidarity." 
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A  MANDARIN   ON   CHINESE  SOCIAL 
DEGRADATION 

THE  PITIABLE  condition  and  misery  of  the  proletariat 
in  China  ar(!  regarded  with  criminal  apathy  l)y  the  (Jov- 
ernment,  says  Mandarin  Ly  Chao  Pee,  in  La  Revue 
(Paris).  The  fertility  of  the  C'hinese  race  results  in  a  teeming 
population  of  poor  people,  whose  vices  are  their  ruin.  These 
vicAS,  says  the  Mandarin,  are  gamhlirig,  drunkenness,  and  de- 
bauchery. He  is  quite  aware,  he  allows,  that  these  vices  are  not 
peculiar  to  China,  and  that  in  all  countries  and  eras  the  evils 
they  entail  are  manifest.  "Nevertheless,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  Chinese  abandon  themselves  to  excesses  with  an  unbridled 
fury  which  has  never  been  surpass(!d,  if  it  has  been  equaled, 
by  any  other  people."  Of  their  gambling,  this  writer  says  in 
substance : 

"Gambling  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  but  the 
enactments  and  their  enforcement  have  Ijecome  so  overridden 
by  the  manners  of  the  people  that  C^hina  of  to-day  resembles 
one  huge  gambling-hell.  The  games  which  the  Chinese  play  are 
almost  innumerable.  They  play  at  cards,  chess,  dice,  checkers, 
and  are  especially  fond  of  a  sort  of  game  which  resembles  the 
Italian  mora.  The  loser  is  compelled  to  swallow  at  a  gulp  a 
glass  of  brandy.  They  passionately  delight  in  cock-fights,  and 
the  comfcats  of  quails,  crickets,  and  grasshoppers.  These  amuse- 
ments give  occasion  for  large  bets.  The  veteran  gamblers  have 
a  marked  preference  for  cards  and  dice.  They  assemble  in  pri- 
vate gambling-houses,  or  in  public  tea-rooms.  Here  they  spend 
days  and  nights  gambling  with  such  passionate  eagerness  that 
they  scarcely  find  time  to  eat  and  drink.  There  is  not  a  village 
nor  a  hamlet  in  which  a  gambling-house  and  a  group  of  pro- 
fessional gamblers  are  not  to  be  found." 

The  root  of  this  gambling  passion  is  avarice — the  most  ruin- 
ous of  the  faults  that  desolate  Chinese  life  and  character.  Fru- 
gality can  not  keep  pace  with  the  recklessness  of  this  passion, 

■ 
and  we  read: 

"The  Chinese  are  economical  and  industrious;  but  their  cu- 
pidity, their  unbridled  love  of  lucre,  and  their  extraordinary 
passion  for  speculation  and  financial  ventures  naturally  drive 
them  into  gambling  during  the  hours  when  they  are  disengaged 
from  business.  The  excitement  of  chance,  with  its  accompany- 
ing emotions,  they  seek  with  extreme  avidity,  and  when  once 
addicted  to  such  excitement  they  are  with  difficulty  reformed. 
They  throw  aside  all  their  natural  obligations,  they  neglect  their 
duties  to  their  family,  to  devote  themselves  to  cards  or  dice." 

Ly  Chao  Pee  proceeds  to  show  the  extremes  to  which  the 
gambling-spirit  carries  away  his  countrymen,  and  the  conse- 
quent misery  and  poverty  in  whiih  they  condemn  themselves 
to  live: 

"This  unhappy  passion  takes  such  possession  of  them  that 
it  sometimes  brings  them  to  the  most  revolting  extremities. 
When  they  have  lost  their  cash,  they  stake  their  houses,  their 
fields,  and  at  last  their  wives,  whose  destiny  is  thus  decided  by 
the  cast  of  a  die.  Nor  does  the  Chinese  gamester  stop  here. 
Sometimes  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  lays  upon  the  table  the  very 
clothes  he  wears.  Scenes  hideous  and  almost  incredible  super- 
vene, for  such  passions  always  end  in  making  a  man  cruel  and 
inhuman." 

For  the  Chinese  gamblers  have  proved  that  Shy  lock  was  no 
imaginary  character,  and  the  winner  on  some  occasions  is  actu- 
ally entitled  to  cut  a  joint  out  of  his  adversary.  Our  Mandarin 
tells  us: 

"These  gamblers  have  found  a  way  of  proceeding  to  still 
further  lengths.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  China  gaming 
is  pushed  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  For  when  a  man  has  noth- 
ing more  to  lose  he  and  his  fellows  gather  round  a  special  table 
where  they  put  up  as  stakes  their  fingers,  which  they  cut  off 
from  each  other,  with  horrible  stoicism." 

The  result  is  that  gambling  produces  "wide-spread  destitution 
iu  China."  "Numberless  families  are  thus  suddenly  plunged 
into  indigence."     Gambling  is  "a  .scourge  which  desolates  every 


rank  and  age  throughout  society."    "Men  and  children — every- 
body gambles." 

This  Mandarin  then  enlarges  on  two  other  vices  of  the  Chinese 
— drunkenness  and  debaucherj'.  He  tells  us  that  "this  is  a 
cause  of  pauperism  not  less  fatal  than  gambling."  The  .sellers 
of  the  Chinese  alcohol  give  a  year's  credit,  and  when  once  "this 
passion  for  drink  has  seized  upon  the  head  of  a  family,  desti- 
tution, with  all  its  dismal  train  of  suffering,  enters  the  home." 
After  telling  us  that  the  liquor-sellers  charge  interest  on  the 
drinker's  score,  he  adds  that  "trouble  Vjegins  when  the  year's 
end  brings  settling  day."  The  drinker  must  pay  "with  usuri- 
ous interest,  and  as  money  does  not  come  to  the  man  who  is 


WHEN   IT    WAS    DARK. 

Kngluiid  ill  the  grip  of  Cl'e  railway  strike. 

— The  I>ondon  Graphic. 

daily  intoxicated,  tlie  debtor  has  to  sell  his  land,  and  his  house 
if  he  has  one,  and  pawn  his  furniture  and  clothes."  Speaking 
further  of  the  general  corruption  of  Chinese  society,  this  writer 
adds:  "(lambling  and  intemperance  are  two  permanent  causes 
of  pauperism  in  China,  but  there  is  also  a  third,  more  disastrous 
than  the  other  two — I  mean  debauchery."  To  quote  his  words 
further: 

"Public  morality  in  China  is  only  a  mask  covering  universal 
corruption  of  manners.  The  leprosy  of  vice  so  widely  over- 
spreads this  skeptical  society  that  the  veil  of  modesty  which 
once  covered  it  has  fallen  off  and  makes  \'isible  the  hideous 
sores  that  eat  into  the  vitals  of  a  people  without  faith.  Their 
language  is  tinged  with  a  revolting  cynicism,  and  the  slang  of 
their  e\il  resorts  tends  more  and  more  to  become  the  general 
style  of  conversation.  There  are  certain  proxinces  where  the 
hotels  the  traveler  meets  with  have  their  rooms  cari>eted  with 
patterns  which  represent  the  most  cynical  details  of  debauch- 
ery. It  is  easily  imderstood  that  the  ravages  of  pauperism  must 
be  considered  incalculable  and  inconceivable  in  a  society  where 
gambling,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery  are  developed  on  such 
a  vast   scale." 

Ly  Chao  Pee  is  evidently  a  patriotic  philanthropist.  He 
blames  the  Government,  however,  and  ridicules  "the  make^ 
believe  of  official  charity  which  prudence  prompts  the  rulers  of 
the  Empire  to  promote."  Yet  he  would  not  have  us  believe  that 
the  Chinese  in  general  are  "uninterested  in  the  poor  and  un- 
willing to  undertake  measures  for  their  relief."     He  nevertheless 
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finds  in  his  own  country  the  same  problem  that  Socialists 
find  all  over  the  world.  'Nay,  he  speaks  like  a  Socialist  when  he 
exclaims : 

"In  China,  as  elsewhere,  the  social  problem  demands  a  solu- 
tion. A  loud  cry  is  arising  from  the  bosom  of  humanity,  'Why 
are  there  rich  men,  and  why  are  there  poor  men?'  Why  are 
there  those  who  are  prosperous  and  happy,  and  those  who  are 
destitute  and  miserable?  To  give  answer  to  this  voice  the  phi- 
losophers come,  the  economists  come,  the  reformers  come.  The 
revolutions — they  also  come.  But  the  solution  of  the  question 
never  comes." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


GERMANY  ON   THE  ARBITRATION 
TREATY 

THE  ARBITRATION  Treaty,  proposed  Wy  President 
Taft  and  applauded  by  most  of  the  Powers,  meets  with 
no  welcome  in  Germany.  Mr.  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox 
are  gleefully  reported  to  have  met  with  a  defeat  in  the  Senate. 
The  motives  of  the  President  are  suspected.  This  treaty,  say 
the  Germans,  is  merely  a  pretext  by  which  the  United  States  and 


HEMMING    HIM   IN. 

Mars  (soliloquizing) — "  An  mankind  pursue  such  tactics  but  a 
short  time  longer,  I  am  undone." 

— National  Review  (Shanghai). 

Great  Britain  may  tacitly  form  an  alliance  which  will  give  the 
Anglo-Saxons  the  control  of  the  earth.  Such  is  the  view  set 
forth  at  some  length  by  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  which 
paper,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  credited  with  being  Bismarck's 
favorite  organ,  and  is  still  marked  by  the  seal  of  Bismarckian- 
ism,  while  its  editorials  are  fond  of  quoting  the  aphorisms  and 
epigrams  of  the  chancellor  whose  political  creed  was  one  of 
"blood  and  iron."  Of  President  Taft's  alleged  failure,  this 
powerful  organ  sardonically  "remarks : 

"  President  Taft,  sooner  than  one  might  expect,  has  learned 
that  'there  is  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.'  The 
magnificent  Temple  of  Peace,  which  he  began  building  with  his 
arbitration  treaty,  has  proved  so  far  a  very  rickety  structure. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  had  to  de- 
cide the  constitutionality  of  the  arbitration  treaty,  has  issued 
a  report  which  entails  defeat  for  Mr.  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  debate  on  the  treat}'  in  the  Senate  is 
postponed  from  this  session,  which  ends  with  August,  to  a  future 
date.  Meanwhile,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  render  the  Sen- 
ators pliant.  As  the  President  has  engaged  to  give  his  own  per- 
sonal support  to  the  measure,  we  must  expect  many  fierce  bat- 
tles between  him  and  the  Senate,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  has  a 
large  body  of  public  opinion  in  America  on  his  side,  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  the  die  will  fall.  The  arguments  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate base  their  opposition  to  the  treaty  are  so  exceedingly  weighty, 


that  it  is  impossible  for  the  masses  of  the  American  people  to 
disrega  d  them." 

The  writer  gives  the  reasons  for  the  Senate's  action.  If  they 
pass  the  treaty  they  wiH  be  surrendering  their  own  right  of  de- 
cision in  case  of  every  future  internaJonal  dispute.  Secondly, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  itself  might  be  submitted  to  arbitration 
under  Mr.  Taft's  proposed  measure.  This,  we  are  told,  is 
the  Senate's  strongest  argument.     To  quote  further: 

"With  admirable  finesse  the  Senatorial  Committee  brings  to 
tlie  front  the  question  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  proposed 
treaty  would  encroach  upon  the  area  of  questions  at  present  to 
be  decided  in  accordance  with  that  doctrine.  The  great  major- 
ity of  Americans  are  firmly  convinced  that  on  such  questions 
there  is  no  room  for  arbitration  so  long  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
"a  fixt  constituent  of  the  Republic,'  is  either  passively  ignored 
or  openly  recognized  by  the  Powers.  In  reality  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  quote  the  words  of  Bis- 
marck, is  merely  'a  piece  of  international  impudence  on  the 
part  of  Americans.'  This,  however,  is  irrelevant  in  the  present 
instance,  where  we  are  regarding  things  from  an  American 
standpoint." 

The  WTiter  proceeds  to  state  the  fears  of  the  committee  that, 
if  Mr.  Taft  succeeds,  the  treatment  of  Asiatics,  particularly 
Chinese  and  Japanese  immigrants,  may  be  made  a  subject  of 
arbitration.  He  thinks  the  sensible  report  of  the  committee 
should  be  a  warning  to  those  "feather-headed  enthusiasts"  of  his 
own  country  who  refuse  to  listen  to  rea.son,  and  he  quotes  with 
approval  the  words  of  the  committee  in  which  they  stigma- 
tize IMr.  Taft's  plan  as  "rather  likely  to  stir  up  war  than  to 
promote  peace."  This,  the  writer  adds,  "is  exactly  our  view, 
and  we  hope  that  Germany,  on  seeing  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can Senate,  Mill  tiu-ow  away  all  hesitation  and  maintain  a  similar 
attitude." 

But,  after  all,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Taft  does  not  care  a  brass  but- 
ton for  arlntration  of  itself,  but  would  do  anything  to  unite 
America  and  England  with  a  secret  understanding  that  these 
two  would  stand  together  against  the  world.  The  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  is,  of  course,  aware  that  the  scheme  of  uniting 
America  and  England  in  a  league  for  the  enforcement  of  arbitra- 
tion decisions  has  long  been  a  favorite  subject  of  certain  magazine 
writers  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  It  is  therefore  with  some 
acuteness  and  verisimilitude  that  the  editor  springs  this  proposi- 
tion on  President  Taft,  making  him  a  convert  to  one  of  the  latest 
plans  hatched  in  the  brain  of  imperialism.     To  qUote  further: 

"We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  w'lole  of  Taft's  campaign 
of  arbitration  is  a  hollow  make-believe.  He  thinks  that  such  a 
treaty  as  he  proposes  would  be  equivalent  to  an  alliance  with 
England.  In  fact,  the  object  of  the  President  is  to  make  his 
treaty  a  screen  to  his  real  object.  It  is  the  traditionary  policy 
of  the  United  States  that  no  alliance  be  made  with  foreign 
Powers,  and  if  President  Taft  openly  and  honestly  should  pro- 
pose an  alliance  with  England,  he  would  be  flung  out  of  doors. 
To  avoid  this,  he  has  projected  his  arbitration  treaty — a  cun- 
ning expedient,  which,  however,  is  easily  seen  through." 

The  President,  observes  this  writer,  would  thus  lead  up  to 
his  darling  object,  the  dream  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  who 
tried  to  realize  it  by  "wading  through  slaughter."  Taft  would 
attain  the  supreme  control  of  the  world  by  following  the  fhght 
of  the  dove  of  peace.  The  dark  and  Machiavellian  schemes  of 
our  President  are  thus  laid  bare  by  this  Bismarckian  journalist: 

"An  Anglo-American  alliance,  including  probably  other 
Powers,  under  the  mask  of  an  arbitration  treaty,  would  plainly 
pave  the  waj-  for  an  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  over  the  whole 
world.  From  many  utterances  of  the  American  press  we  gather 
that  England  and  America  are  proposing  to  project  a  united- 
world  policy,  and  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  their  arbitration 
tribunal  by  the  force  of  their  united  fleets.  We  Germans  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  this,  and  our  course  is  the  safest.  Yet 
let  us  say  once  for  all:  the  sooner  this  farce  is  ended  the  better. 
The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  is,  we  hope,  the  first  step 
toward  such  a  consummation." — Translation  made^or  Tuk 
Liteuaky  Dioest.  j.   .  ;  I. 


THE  WILL  AS  A   CHEMICAL   PRODUCT 

THAT  what  we  call  "will"  in  the  lower  animals  is  nothiuK 
but  a  phenomenon  similar  to  the  sunflower's  turning  to- 
ward the  light,  is  the  belief  of  Prof.  Jaf;ques  Loci)  of  tlic 
Iloekefellra-  Institute;.  He  first  stated  this  belief  in  1888  and  has 
written  concerning  it  at  various  times  since.  In  The  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly  (New  York,  August)  appears  his  lecture  on  "The 
Significanee  of  Tropisms  for  Psychology,"  delivered  Ix'Corc  the 

International   Psychological  Congress  at  Ge-  

neva,  Switzerland.  Tropisms  are  the  properties 
of  organisms  by  which  they  move  in  certain 
directions  under  the  influence  of  some  natural 
agent  or  force  such  as  light,  electricity,  or  gravi- 
tation. Loeb  thinks  that,  in  the  last  analysis, 
all  the  movements  of  the  lower  animals  are 
due  to  \tropisms,  and  that  these  act  through 
chemical  influence  on  the  bodily  cells.  Most 
creatures  are  built  symmetrically ;  that  is,  they 
have  two  exactly  similar  sides.  They  are 
chemically  as  well  as  structurally  similar,  Pro- 
fessor Loeb  thinks;  hence,  when  stimulated 
more  on  one  side  than  another  they  tend  to 
turn  until  the  stimulation  is  the  same  on  both 
sides.  This  is  what  heads  a  butterfly  into  the 
light  or  a  tadpole  toward  the  pole  of  an  electric 
current.  The  "  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star ' ' 
is  a  purely  poetical  concept ;  there  is  really  no 
desire  or  other  feeling  about  it;  merely  chemi- 
cal and  physical  forces.  This  is  Loeb's  theory. 
The  lecture  has  some  very  interesting  points. 
For  instance,  Loeb  has  been  able  to  create 
sensitiveness  to  light,  or  "heliotropism,"  in 
creatures  naturally  devoid  of  it.     He  says : 


"Many  animals  show  no  heliotropism  at  all; 
many  show  only  a  slight  reaction,  while  others 
show  it  to  as  pronounced  a  degree  as  do  the 
winged  aphids.  The  problem  therefore  pre- 
sented itself  of  making  artiflcially  heliotropie  those  animals  which 
show  no  positive  heliotropism.  Such  attempts  give  us  a  broad  in- 
sight into  the  mechanism  of  acts  of  will.  If  small  crustaceans  of  a 
fresh-water  pond  or  lake  are  taken  with  a  plankton  net  at  noon- 
time or  in  the  afternoon  and  placed  in  an  aquarium  which  is 
illuminated  from  one  side  only,  it  is  generally  found  that  these 
animals  move  about  in  the  vessel  pretty  much  at  random  and 
distribute  themselves  irregularly.  Some  seem  to  go  more  to- 
ward the  lighted  side,  others  in  the  opposite*  direction,  and  the 
majority  perhaps  pay  no  attention  to  the  light. 

"This  condition  changes  instantly  if  we  add  to  the  water  some 
acid,  preferably  carbonic  acid,  which  easily  penetrates  the  cells. 
This  is  done  by  slowlj'  adding  .  .  .  water  charged  with  carbon 
dioxid.  If  the  correct  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  added,  all  the 
individuals  become  actively  positively  heliotropie  in  a  few  mo- 
ments and  they  move  in  as  straight  a  line  as  the  primitiveness 
of  their  swimming  movements  permits,  toward  the  source  of  light, 
and  remain  there  closely  crowded  together  on  the  lighted  side  of 
the  vessel.  If  the  vessel  is  turned  around  180°,  they  go  directly 
back  again  to  the  lighted  side  of  the  vessel.  Every  other  acid 
acts  like  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  acts  in  the  same  manner,  only 
more  feebly  and  much  more  slowly.  Animals  which  were  previ- 
ously indifferent  to  light  become,  under  carbonic-acid  treatment, 
complete  slaves  of  the  light." 

The  acid,  the  writer  thinks,  acts  as  a  chemical  sensitizer. 
Again,  discussing  sensitiveness  to  an  electric  curi-ent,  or  "gal- 
vanotropism,"  he  asserts  that  its  existence  absolutely  negatives 
the  ordinary  idea  of  natural  selection — the  theory  that  animals 
possess  only  traits  selected  for  their  advantage  by  a  long  process 
of  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  tlu"ough  ages.      Here  is  a  marked  trait 


I'KOI.     JACQUES      LOEB. 

Who  holds  that  what  we  call  "  will  " 
in  the  lower  animals  is  a  mere  chem 
ical  or  physical  phenomenon,  like  the 
-sunflower's  turning  toward  the  light. 


possest  by  animals  who  encounter  an  electric  current  for  the  first 
time,  and  none  of  who.se  ancestors  can  have  met  with  one.  We 
read : 

"Galvanotropism  is  .  .  .  purely  a  laboratory  product.  With 
the  (exception  of  a  few  individuals,  which  have  in  recent  years 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  physiologists  who  happened  to  be  work- 
ing on  galvanotropism,  no  animal  has  ever  had  the  chance  to 
come  under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current.  And  yet  gal- 
vanotropism is  a  remarkably  common  reacjtion  among  animals. 
A  more  direct  contradiction  of  the  view  that  the  reactions  of 
animals  are  determined  by  their  needs  or  by 
natural  selection  could  hardly  be  found." 

Facts  such  as  those  of  which  this  lecture 
treats,  may  possibly,  Dr.  Loeb  thinks,  have 
practical  significance,  as  well  as  interest  for 
the  theoretical  biologist  or  psychologist.     He 

says: 

"  If  we  can  call  forth  in  an  animal  otherwise 
indifferent  to  light  by  means  of  an  acid  a  helio- 
tropism which  drives  it  irresistibly  into  a  flame; 
if  the  same  thing  can  be  brought  abou,t  by 
means  of  a  secretion  of  the  reproductive  glands; 
then  we  have  given,  I  believe,  a  group  of  facts, 
within  which  the  analogies  necessary  for  psy- 
chiatry can  be  experimentally  called  forth  and 
investigated. 

"  These  experiments  may  also  attain  a  similar 
value  for  ethics.  The  highest  manifestation  of 
ethics,  namely,  the  condition  that  human  be- 
ings could  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
an  idea,  is  comprehensible  neither  from  the  util- 
itarian standpoint  nor  from  that  of  the  categor- 
ical imperative.  In  this  case  also  it  might 
possibly  be  that  under  the  influence  of  certain 
ideas  chemical  changes,  for  instance,  internal 
secretions  within  the  body,  might  be  produced 
which  increase  the  sensitiveness  to  certain 
stimuli  to  such  an  unusual  degree  that  such 
people  become  slaves  to  certain  stimuli  just 
as  the  copepods  become  slaves  to  the  hght. 
To-day,  since  Pawlow  and  his  pupils  have  suc- 
ceeded in  causing  the  secretion  of  saliva  in  the 
dog  by  means  of  optic  and  acoustic  signals,  it 
no  longer  seems  to  us  so  strange  that  what  the  philosopher 
terms  an  'idea'  is  a  process  which  can  cause  chemical  activity 
in  the  body." 

In  line  with  this  chemical  theorj'  of  life  which  seems  to  make 
the  brain  superfluous  comes  a  report  from  Germany  of  a  dog 
which  actually  lives,  eats,  and  barks  vfiih.  no  cerebrum  at  all. 
A  writer  in  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  August  19)  notes 
that  such  experiments  with  the  higher  animals  have  been  here- 
tofore unsuccessful,  owing  largely  to  defective  technic.     But : 

"At  the  Verein  fxir  innere  Medizin  und  Kinderheilkunde  of 
Berlin,  Rothman  exhibited  a  dog  %\-ithout  a  cerebrum  which  had 
survived  first  partial  and  then  complete  removal  of  the  hemi- 
spheres since  February,  1907.  At  that  time  the  left  hemisphere 
was  removed,  and  about  two  years  later  its  fellow.  The  animal 
was  not  a  mere  automaion,  but  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
normal  dog,  eating  and  rumiing  about.  For  a  short  time  all 
functions  were  suspended,  but  it  soon  learned  to  walk,  swallow, 
and  lap  milk.  It  can  neither  see,  hear,  nor  smell  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  words,  but  is  capable  of  sensorimotor  acts,  such  as  acoustic 
reflexes  and  snuffling.  .  .  .  There  is  marked  defect  in  localizing 
all  kinds  of  sensations — pain,  pressure,  touch,  etc.  •  A  unique 
phenomenon  appears  to  be  spontaneous  fits  of  ra7;e,  attended  by 
baying.  These  are  spokeTi  of  as  impulsive,  liut  they  can  also  be 
induced  by  touching  the  animal.  They  can  be  arrested  by  gently 
scratching  the  animal's  head,  and  they  show  a  tendency  to  be- 
come less  nuirked  ^\^th  time.  This  phenomenon  may  show  that 
the  irrational  and  purjioseless  barking  of  dogs,  especially  at 
night,  is  wholly  uueonnect*»d  with  cerebration  and  is  a  mere  low- 
level  reflex." 
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LIFE  FROM   ANOTHER'S   BLOOD 

THE  TRANSFUSION  of  blood,  experimented  upon  with 
various  degrees  of  success  since  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  now  a  recognized  surgical  procedure.  It  has  been 
described  recently  in  these  columns  how  this  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  method  of  a  French  surgeon,  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  who 
has  devised  a  way  of  connecting  the  blood-vessels  of  two  persons 
by  stitching,  in  such  a  way  that  the  blood  passes  naturally  from 
one  to  the  other  without  clotting.  In  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  August  5),  Genevieve  Grandcourt  tells  of  this 
method  and  of  a  no  less  successful  one  developed  by  an  Ameri- 
can siu-geon.  Dr.  Crile,  of  Cleveland.     We  read: 

"The  principle  of  the  Carrel  method  consists  in  'everting' 
(turning  out)  the  cut  lips  of  the  vessels  in  such  a  way  that  when 
the  openings  of  the  two  are  brought  together,  their  linings  touch. 
Needle  and  thread  is  then  drawn  through  sterilized  vaseline, 
passed  through  the  outer  and  upper  edge  of  the  artery  in  its 
entire  thickness,  and  brought  out  through  the  inner  and  upper 
surface  of  the  vein.  Two  similar  stitches  are  made  in  the  blood- 
vessels, in  all  instances  leaving  about  four  inches  of  tlu^ead  uncut 
after  tying,  to  serve  as  a  handle  for  the  assistant  surgeon  to  tilt 
the  blood-vessels  in  order  to  join  them  end  to  end 

"Before  Carrel's  success,  CrUe  was  studying  to  develop 
transfusion  along  mechanical  lines.  .  .  .  The  instrument  he 
has  evolved  is  a  cannula  or  ring-with-handle,  and  is  so  tiny  as 
scarcely  to  slip  over  the  point  of  a  pencil. 

"The  Crile  method  is  to  draw  the  vein  through  the  ring  and 
ouff  its  edge  back  on  the  ring;  there  it  is  fastened  into  that  one 
of  the  two  grooves  on  the  ring  which  happens  to  be  nearest  to 
the  handle.  The  artery  is  then  drawn  over  the  vein  so"  its  inner 
surface  touches  the  cuff,  and  is  fastened  into  the  remaining 
groove.  The  linings  of  the  two  blood-vessels  thus  meet  as  in 
the  Carrel  suture." 

What  are  the  conditions  under  which  transfusion  of  blood 
becomes  desirable  or  even  imperative  ?  The  writer  specifies  a 
few,  as  follows : 

"The  heart  requires  a  certain  volume  of  fluid  (blood)  in  the 
vessels  in  order  to  have  enough  to  pump  on.  So,  in  severe 
hemorrhage,  temporary  relief  is  given  by  filling  up  the  vessels 
with  salt  water  (saline  solution,  infusion,  as  it  is  caUed).  The 
salt  water  can  not  replace  the  blood,  but  it  gives  the  heart  some- 
thing with  which  to  pump,  and  so  tides  the  body  over  the 
emergency.  After  a  time,  the  salt  water  leaves  the  body 
through  the  kidneys,  and  the  patient  is  as  badly  off  as  before. 
This  is  not  the  case  ^vith  transfused  blood;  that  stays  in  the 
vessels. 

"There  is  another  condition  known  as  'shock,'  in  which,  altho 
the  blood  stays  in  the  vessels,  the  heart  has  just  as  much  difficulty 


severe  hemorrhage  had  removed  the  blood,  and  Crile  has  shown 
that,  also  for  this  condition,  transfusion  is  the  best  remedy  we 
have. 

"A  man  may  be  so  injured  by  machinery  as  to  require  an 
immediate  operation,  but  he  has  lost  so  much  blood  that  his 
remaining  strength  may  give  way;  transfusion  rectifies  the 
condition  by  supplying  a  sufficient  quantity  of  red  blood-oeUs 


THE    CHILE    METHOD. 

.4,  Vein  being  drawn  tiirough  ring.  B,  Cuffing  vein  over 
ring,  showing  liemostats.  C,  Vein  tied  in  groove  next  handle 
of  ring;  artery  in  position  to  be  drawn  over  vein.  D.  Complete 
joining  of  artery  and  vein. 

to  pump  as  tho  there  ha^l  been  a  bad  hemorrhage.  The  reason 
is  because,  in  shock,  the  injury  to  the  nervous  system  causes  a 
paralysis  of  the  nerves  known  as  vasomotor.  The  result  of  this 
parab'sis  is  that  the  blood-pressure  disappears  just  as  tho  a 


From  Crile'a  ''  Hemorrhnu'e  and  Transfusion,"  published  by  Appleton  &  Co. 

THE    CARREL    METHOD    OF   JOINING    ARTERY    AND   VEIN. 

Showing  over-and-over  stitches. 

to  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  give  back  the  oxygen 
to  the  tissues.  Crile  says  that  recovery  from  hemorrhage  is 
largely  a  problem  in  mechanics,  as  adrenalin  has  been  added  to 
the  circulation  even  after  death,  and  the  heart  action  substituted 
by  manual  pressure — and  blood-pressure  thus  made  to  rise. 
We  all  know  when  a  man  is  poisoned  by  gas  that  the  red  coloring 
matter  (three  hundred  times  as  greedy  of  carbon  monoxid  as  of 
oxygen)  has  been  displaced.  Thus  the  blood  is  destroyed,  and 
new  blood,  through  transfusion,  furnishes  a  certain  corrective, 
if  not  delayed  too  long." 

What  blood  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  ?  In  the  seventeenth, 
century  the  blood  of  animals  was  recommended,  being  regarded 
as  purer  than  man's,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  when  the  bloods 
of  different  species  are  mi^t  in  this  way,  the  subject  rarely  lives 
more  than  six  days.  It  is  now  known  that  a  destructive  process 
called  hemolysis,  in  which  the  blood-cells  are  broken  up,  takes 
place  under  these  conditions.  This  may  occur  even  when 
human  blood  is  used.     To  resume  our  quotation: 

' '  Modern  transfusion  shows  that  while  the  blood  of  one  healthy 
person  does  not  poison  the  blood  of  another  healthy  person,  the 
blood  may  acquire  such  power  through  certain  diseases,  since 
the  disease  may  act  in  such  manner  as  to  change  it.  In  this  ease, 
too,  there  is  a  dissolving  of  the  cells  by  blood  which,  tho  appar- 
ently normal,  in  reality  is  not.  If  the  sick  man's  blood  has  this 
property  of  dissolving  (hemolyzing)  the  blood-cells  of  the  giver, 
the  new  blood  will  do  him  no  good,  as  it  will  be  destroyed  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  transfused.  If  by  an  oversight  the  blood  of  the 
giver  has  this  property,  the  transfusion  will  be  even  more  danger- 
ous, as  the  new  blood  wiU  destroy  that  already  present  in  the 
patient's  vessels.  By  testing  the  two  bloods  against  each  other, 
this  danger  may  be  avoided. 

"Another  peculiar  property  of  the  blood  is  what  is  called 
agglutination,  known  only  since  1900.  When  the  bloods  of  two 
different  persons  are  mixt,  they  often  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  bL);)d-eells  clump  together  in  tight  little  masses.  Land- 
steiner  showed  that  all  human  beings  fall  into  four  sharply  de- 
fined classes  in  this  regard.  .  .  .  When  the  blood  of  persons 
belonging  to  any  one  class  is  mixt  with  the  blood  of  a  person 
belonging  to  any  of  the  other  three  classes,  agglutination  occurs; 
but  this  is  avoided  if  the  blood-test  shows  that  the  giver  and 
receiver  of  the  blood  belong  to  the  same  class.  This  is  a  heredi- 
tary quality 

"Medical  opinion  is  that  performing  the  agglutination- test 
for  transfusion  may,  in  many  cases,  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  transfusion  that  is  successful  and  one  that  means  merely 
a  waste  of  human  blood. 

"Formerly,  the  patient  often  became  worse  after  the  opera- 
tion;  indiscriminately  taking  blood  from  anyone  willing  to  give 
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it  was  a  contributing  cause.  Now,  when  members 
of  the  family  are  rejected,  for  the  reasons  outlined, 
advertisements  are  put  in  the  newspapers;  fift(!en 
to  twenty  respondents,  at  that,  often  being  re- 
jected as  unfit  to  serve,  and  the  one  s(;lected 
whose  blood  has  the  least,  or  no,  toxic  action. 
The  person  who  gives  his  blood  must  be  strong 
enough  to  lose  it,  and  he  must  have  no  blood- 
disease;  by  which  it  would  appear  that  even  sell- 
ing one's  blood  is  not  by  any  means  as  easy  as 
might  be  supposed 

"  Dr.  Oile  says  that  he  meets  with  the  warmest 
enthusiasm  in  asking  relatives  to  make;  this 
sacrifice,  while  Dr.  Carrel  describes  the  moral  (;.x- 
altation  of  a  young  man  who  gave  his  blood  to  his 
aged  father.  It  would  thus  .seem  that  the  victory 
registered  ov(!r  th(i  material  is  as  blood-stirring  as 
the  surgical  triumph  of  transfusion  itself. 

"Not  that  the  operation  is  any  longer  dangerous. 
I'rofessional  donors  of  blood  have  heen  kiKnvn  to 
return  to  hospitals  two  and  tiiree  times  to  njpeat 
the  experience;  they  are  often  in  C9ndition  to  work 
the  next  day.  The  ordeal  is  painless.  About  half 
an  hour  beforehand,  each  patient  is  given  a  hy- 
podermic injection  of  morphin.  Local  anesthesia 
small  cut  being  made  over  the  vessels." 


is 
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AN 


AUTOMATIC  SAFETY   DEVICE   FOR 
AEROPLANES 


■^ 


IN  THE  YEARS  1909  and  1910,  there  were  148  aviation 
accidents,  of  which  43  were  due  to  bad   construction,  42 
to  mistakes  in  steering,  29  to  atmospheric   perturbations, 
and  34  to  imprudence  on  the  part  of  pilots  or  spectators  or  to 
unknown  causes.     Faults  of  construction  we 
may  expect  to  be  rapidly  eliminated  as  the 
stresses  to  which  the  various  parts  of  an  aero- 
plane are  subjected  become  better  known; 
public  opinion  and  common  sense  will  doubt- 
less put  an  end,  in  large  part,  to  accidents 
due  to  mere  recklessness.     There  remain  to 
be  eliminated  mistakes  in  steering  and  the 
effects  of  sudden  atmospheric  changes,  be- 
fore aviation  can  be  pronounced  absolutely 
safe.     This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  accomplished 
by  the  new  automatic  balancer,  just  invented 
by    Doutre,    in   France,  about  which  the  daily  press  have  re- 
cently had  much  to  say.     We   translate  below  portions  of  a 
descriptive  illustrated  article  on  the  new  device,  contributed  to 
La  Nature  (Paris,  August  12)  by  A.  Troller.     Says  this  writer: 

"In  perfectly  calm  air,  or  what  is  the  same  thing  for  an 
aeroplane,  in  air  having  uniform  and  invariable  speed,  a  well- 
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DIAGRAM    OF    BALANCER. 

P.  Movable  palette:  M  M.  movable 
weights;  R  R.  balance  springs:  in  the 
center,  the  auxiliary  motor. 


DOUTRE    BALANCER. 


The  palette  is  shown  in  front  as  if  transparent.  In  the  rear 
the  moval)Ie  weights  and  their  springs  are  seen  through  their 
case;  also  the  auxiliary  motor. 
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balanced  maxihine,  with  a  motor  of  practically  constant  power, 
will  follow  a  trajectory  that  is  exactly  horizontal.  To  steer  it 
is  easy;  the  pilot  has  to  think  only  of  his  starting  and  landing; 
most  often  his  flight  consists  of  alternate  ascents  and  descents. 
At  the  same  time  he  is  subject  to  o.scillations  of  divers  kinds — 
of  pitching  about  a  transverse  axis;  of  rolling  about  a  longitudi- 
nal axis.  If,  for  any  reason,  either  of  the.se  movements  becomes 
excessive,  balance  is  compromised  and  the  machine  is  in  danger. 
"Among  the  numerous  inventors  who  are  thinking  of  the 
aviator's  saf<>ty,  many  have  stated  the  problem  in  terms  that 
have  led  them  to  grave  errors  of  principle:  they  have  set  out  to 
assure  the  aeroplane,  no  matter  what  the  agitation  of  the  air, 
a  periectly  horizontal  course  and  a  motion  devoid  of  rolling 
and  pitching.  With  this  in  view  have  been 
conceived  various  mechanisms  with  g>To- 
scopes  or  clockwork,  which  have  all  failed 
completely.  It  is  easy  to  see  why;  to  make 
the  trajectory  of  an  aeroplane  perfectly  in- 
variable is  to  condenm  it  to  fatal  catas- 
trophe. .  .  .  The  aeroplane,  that  it  may  not 
be  upset  by  the  aerial  w'aves,  should  let  itself 
in  some  degree  be  borne  by  them,  and  then 
break  through  them  at  a  favorable  moment, 
as  the  life-boat  stems  the  ocean  wave. 

"This  is   why  the  pilot   must  yield   in   a 
measure   to   the  movements  of  rolling  and 
pitching;    hence  the  incessant  manipulation 
of  the  rudders  for  steering  and   balancing. 
.  .  .  These  impose  on  the  pilots  a  task  whose  difficulty  consti- 
tutes the  chief  danger  of  aviation 

"This  has  led  Mr.  Doutre  [to  invent]  an  automatic  balancer, 
which  frees  the  pilot  completely  from  all  care  for  his  longitudinal 
stability.  The  de\ice,  tested  recently  at  Villacoublay  before  a 
military  commission,  on  a  Farman  biplane,  gave  complete 
satisfaction  and  proved  a  valuable  aid  that  will  reduce  to  a 
remarkable  degree  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  aeroplane 
pilots. 

"The  Doutre  device  is  very  simple;  it  is  in  principle  an 
au.xiliary  motor,  which,  on  the  indications  of  a  combined  wind- 
gage  and  speedometer,  controls  mechanically  the  movements 
of  the  balancing-rudder." 

According  to  Doutre,  the  only  forces  violent  enough  to  neces- 
sitate the  intervention  of  the  balancer,  are,  first,  those  that 
slow  up  the  aeroplane,  such  as  failure  of  the  motor,  which 
suddenlj'  lessens  the  sustaining  force:  and,  secondly,  shocks 
duo  to  sudden  alterations  of  speed  or  upward  or  downward 
gusts  of  wind.  The  Doutre  balancer  takes  care  of  the.se  auto- 
matically.    We  read: 

"It  is  composed,  as  we  have  said  above,  of  a  combined  wind- 
gage  and  speedometer.  The  wind-gage  is  a  palette  P  against 
which  the  wind  presses,  balanced  by  springs  li.  .  .  .  When  the 
wind  has  a  velocity  equal  to  or  grreater  than  that  necessary  to 
keep  the  aeroplane  up.  the  pressure  on  the  palette  keeps  it  back 
against  stops,  which  position  corresponds  to  the  normal  position 
of  the  balancing-rudder.  When  the  relative  wind  becomes 
insufficient,  the  pressure  lessens  and  the  palette  is  pushed  out 
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by  the  springs,  its  successive  positions  corresponding  to  positions 
that  should  be  taken  by  the  balancing-rudder  in  each  case. 

"The  speedometer  consists  essentialh'  of  two  small  weights, 
M,  each  movable  on  a  horizontal  rod,  so  that  thej'  are  free  to 
move  whenever  the  aeroplane  speeds  up  or  slows  up.     These 


HOW   THE    FLOATING    ISLANDS    FORM. 

Cross-section  of  a  lake  showing  a  mat  of  vegetation  growing 
out  from  both  sides.  A  rise  in  water  level  might  break  off  this 
shelf,  and  thus  form  a  floating  island. 

are  balanced  by  springs  so  that  when  the  aeroplane  merelj'  tips 
their  weight  will  not  cause  them  to  move. 

"These  two  devices,  the  palette  and  the  movable  weights, 
give  instantaneous  and  independent  indications  whose  resultant 
is  transmitted  to  the  comprest-air  auxiliary  motor  and  thus 
cause  movements  of  the  balancing-rudder  in  the  proper  direction 
and  of  the  proper  intensity 

' '  The  Doutre  balancer  substitutes  for  the  slow  and  uncertain 
reflexes  of  the  pilot  the  delicate  and  prompt  acftion  of  a  device 
that  is  at  once  sensitive  and  strong  and  that  knows  neither 
fatigue  nor  distraction.  . 

"It  remains  for  the  pilot  to  take  care  of  transverse  stability 
(altho  Doutre  is  perfecting  an  automatic  balancer  for  this  also) 
and  direction. 

"The  Doutre  device  is  thus  an  improvement  of  great  im- 
portance: by  diminishing  the  insecurity  of  aerial  locomotion, 
it  will  make  it  accessible  to  a  large  number  of  amateurs  who 
have  hitherto  been  restrained  by  the  excessive  risks.  In  this 
way  it  will  prepare  for  industrial  aviation  a  period  of  great 
prosperity." — Translation  made  for  The   Litek.\ry   Digest. 


DESTRUCTIVE  VIBRATIONS 

A  VIOLIN  note  niay  detonate  an  explosive,  or,  if  long 
continued,  may  weaken  steel  or  disintegrate  stone,  we 
>-  are  told  by  a  Scientific  American  writer.  He  does 
not  go  so  far  as  the  apologist  who  elucidated  the  miracle  at 
Jericho  by  explaining  that  the  vibrations  of  Joshua's  trumpets 
disintegrated  the  walls  and  made  them  fall  down,  but  his  reason- 
ing is  along  the  same  line.  Musical  vibrations  are  capable  of 
marvelous  things.     He  writes: 

"Experiments  were  made  in  England  to  show  that  a  beautiful 
wave  structtire  can  be  imparted  to  the  surface  of  mercury  by  the 
vibrations  of  a  tuning-fork,  and  that  even  the  surface  of  solid 
lead  which  has  been  subjected  to  similar  vibrations  possesses  a 
structure  resembling  that  of  a  vibrating  surface  of  mercury 

"lodid  of  nitrogen,  a  black  powder,  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous of  aU  explosives.  When  dry,  the  slightest  touch  will  often 
cause  it  to  explode  with  great  violence. 

"There  appears  to  be  a  certain  rate  of  vibration  which  this 
compound  can  not  resist.  In  experiments  to  determine  the  cause 
of  its  extreme  explosiveness,  some  damp  iodide  of  nitrogen  was 
rubbed  on  the  strings  of  a  bass  viol.  It  is  known  that  the  strings 
of  such  an  instrument  will  vibrate  when  those  of  a  similar  in- 
strument, having  an  equal  tension,  are  played  upon. 

"In  the  present  case,  after  the  explosive  had  become 
thoroughly  dry  upon  the  strings,  another  bass  viol  was  brought 
near  and  its  strings  were  sounded.  At  a  certain  note  the  iodide 
of  nitrogen  on  the  prepared  instrument  exploded. 

"  It  was  found  that  the  explosion  occurred  only  when  a  rate  of 
vibration  of  60  per  second  was  communicated  to  the  prepared 
strings.  Vibration  of  the  G  string  caused  an  explosion,  while 
that  of  the  E  string  had  no  effect. 

"The  question  is  often  asked.  What  force  least  expected  does 
the  greatest  damage  to  buildings  ?  One  architect's  answer  to 
this  question  may  be  a  surprize  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
that  it  is  the  regularity  of  \abration  that  makes  it  powerful. 

"'I  venture  to  say,'  remarked  this  architect,  'that  you  would 
never  suspect  that  violin-playing  would  injure  the  walls  of  a 
building.  Yet  it  certainly  does.  There  have  been  instances 
when  the  walls  of  stone  and  brick  structures  have  been  seriously 


damaged  by  the  vibrations  of  a  violin.    These  cases  are,  of  course, 
unusual,  but  the  facts  are  established. 

"  'The  vibrations  of  a  violin  are  really  serious  in  their  unseen, 
unbounded  force,  and  when  they  come  with  regularity,  they 
exercise  an  influence  upon  structures  of  brick,  iron,  or  stone.  It 
follows,  of  course,  that  there  must  have  been  continuous  playing 
for  years  to  cause  the  loosening  of  masonry  or  to  make  iron 
brittle,  hut  it  -will  do  so  in  time.'" 


FLOATING   ISLANDS 

IF  THE  WRITER  of  a  modern  adventure-story  should 
cause  his  hero  to  take  refuge  on  a  floating  island  one 
hundred  feet  square,  on  which  were  growing  trees  thirtj' 
feei  high,  and  should  then  relate  that  the  island  traveled  a 
thousand  miles  out  to  sea,  we  may  imagine  the  celerity  with 
which  the  insulted  pubUsher's  reader  would  retiu-n  the  manu- 
script. Yet  an  island  answering  precisely  this  description 
floated  a  thousand  miles  in  the  Atlantic  less  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  smaller  floating  islands  are  not  uncommon  in  lakes. 
The  basis  of  such  an  island  is  decaying  vegetable  matter,  on 
which  first  mosses  secure  a  foothold  and  then  water-loving 
plants  and  shrubs.  Rushes  and  grasses  begin  the  work  by 
pushing  their  way  out  into  the  water  from  shore,  and  the  shelf 
thus  formed  is  detached  usually  by  a  rise  of  water.  This  in- 
formation is  given  by  Sidney  Powers  in  an  article  contributed 
to  The  Popular  Science  Monthhj  (New  York,  September).  Mr. 
Powers  writes  further: 

"In  case  the  pond  is  small  and  nearly  circular,  the  mat  maj^ 
surround  it.  If  the  water  in  the  pond  is  raised,  at  the  time  when 
all  but  the  center  of  the  pond  is  overgrown,  an  atoll  or  ring- 
shaped  island  may  be  formed.  For  the  persistence  of  this  atoll 
the  water  must  remain  at  its  high  level  and  the  atoU  must  become 
anchored. 

"Finally,  let  us  suppose  that  the  vegetation  completely 
covered  the  lake  before  the  water  rose.  There  is  sufficient 
elasticity  in  such  a  mat  to  permit  it  to  rise  shghtly  with  a  rise 
in  the  water  level.  The  mat,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  elastic 
to  permit  its  center  to  rise  more  than  a  few  feet,  if  the  sides 
remain  attached,  and  consequently  it  may  disappear  wath  un- 
usually high  water.  In  order  for  it  to  reappear  either  the  water 
must  go  down  or  some  agency  must  push  the  center  up  higher. 
This  agency  is  marsh  gas.  This  gas,  with  its  light  specific  gravity, 
could  exert  such  a  force  on  the  center  of  the  mat  that  it  would  be 
buoyed  up.  In  order  for  the  gas  to  act  in  such  a  manner,  it  must 
be  present  in  large  quantities  and  must  not  escape  until  that 
mat  has  reached  the  siu"- 
face.  When  the  gas  es- 
capes, the  mat  will  again 
disappear.  This  alter- 
nate appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  the  mat 
makes  it  a  periodic 
island.  A  true  periodic 
island  would  not  be  at- 
tached to  the  sides. 
vSuch  islands  are  rare, 
and  conclusive  evidence 
is  lacking  to  show  that 
they   are  not    attached. 

"The  various  ways  in 
which  floating  islands, 
floating  atolls,  and  peri- 
odic islands  may  origi- 
nate are  as  follows :  .  .   . 

"1.  The  coming  to- 
gether of  floating  veg- 
etable masses.  This 
hypothesis  demands  suf- 
ficient floating  material 
upon  which  there  is 
plant   life  of  a    suitable 

kind,  or  upon  which  plant  life  may  start.  There  timst  also  be 
some  favorable  agency  to  collect  this  material.  In  a  large  lake 
where  high  waves  could  break  off  pieces  of  sphagnum  from 
the  shore,   the  waves  might  collect    the  pieces  so  as  to  form  a 
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TllK    FJ.CMTING    ISLANDS   OF   SADAWGA   LAKE.    IN    NEW   HAMPSHIKE. 
Two  floating  islands  are  shown  In  the  center,  and  behind  them  is  the  main  floating  island,  from  which  they  have  become  detached. 
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lioating  island.     In  small  lakes,  oat's-tails  or  other  rushes  form  a 
favorable  place  for  such  material  to  lodge. 

"2.  The  action  of  waves  beating  against  a  mat  of  vegetation 
may,  by  their  force,  break  off  large  islands.     This  could  happen 
only  in  the  case  of  a  large  body  of  water  and  would  probably 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  floating  island  mentioned  in  the 
introduction   which  was  seen  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in   1892. 
When  first  noticed  in  July,  in  latitude  39.5°  N.,  longitude  (35°  W., 
the  island   was  about  9,000  square  feet  in  extent,   with   trees 
thirty  feet  in  height  upon  it,  which  made  it  visible  for  seven 
miles.     It  had  apparently  become  detached  from  the  coast  of 
this  country  and  been  carried  out  to  sea  l)y  the  (lulf  Stream.      It 
was  again  seen  in  Sep- 
tember, in  latitude  46" 
29' N.,  longitude  42°  39' 
W.,  after  it  had  passed 
through  a  severe  storm. 
By  this    time    it   must 
hav(>  traveled  over  1,000 
nautical    miles,  and    it 
may  have  eventually  ar- 
rived   at    the    coast    of 
Europe. 

"3.  The  raising  of 
the  water  level  sepa- 
rates mats  from  the 
shore,  as  previously  e.\- 
plained.  An  interesting 
case  under  this  heading 
is  that  in  whicih  there 
are  two  kinds  of  peat  in 
an  overflowed  bog.  If 
the  peat  is  arranged  in  layers,  the  bottom  layer  being  heavy, 
since  it  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  woody  material,  may 
separate  from  the  top  layer  which  is  light  on  account  of  its 
sphagnum  content.  In  this  circumstance  the  bottom  layer  re- 
mains in  its  former  position,  the  upper  layer  breaking  away  to 
form  a  floating  island. 

"4.  The  action  of  ice  in  the  northern  climates  sometimes 
separates  masses  of  vegetation  from  the  shore." 

The  case  of  periodic  islands  is  an  interesting  one,  as  the 
api)earance  and  disappearance  of  these  is  occasionally  chronicled 
by  the  papers  as  an  unsolved  mystery.  As  explained  above, 
such  islands  may  ri.se  without  the  formation  of  gas,  l)ut  gas 
usually  os(!ai)(^s  from  them  after  they  have  ris(>n,  irrespective'  of 
the  for(fe  <!ausing  them  to  rise.     The  writer  tells  us: 

"Periodic  islands  usually  risi-  in  spring  and  sink  in  fall,  owing 
to  the  activity  of  gas-producing  organisms  in  warm  water. 
Some  periodic  islands  have  been  reported  which  ros(>  for  only  a 
few    days. 

"  Because  of  the  short  time  which  most  of  these  islands 
have  been  known,  it  has  been  impossible  to  study  them.  Atten- 
tion is  now  being  given  to  one  in  this  country,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  through  its  study  valuable  information  will  be 
obtained  regarding  this  type  of  island." 


CURATIVE  VIRTUES   OF   VEGETABLES 
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ANOTHEU    VIEW    OK    .-iADAWtiA    LAKE. 

Showing  the  main  floating  island  (1)  and  thnjc  smaller  floating  isluiid 
broken  off  from  it  and  have  drifted  ashore. 


ITHOUT  ACKNOWLEDGING  that  he  is  in  any 
sense  a  vegetarian,  a  writer  in  The  British  Medicnl 
Journal  (July  8)  asserts  that  the  therapeutic 
and  dietetic  uses  of  vegetables  have  been,  by  no  means, 
left  to  be  discovered  by  modern  faddists.  Cato,  he  says, 
regarded  cabbage  as  the  so.\ran'st  thing  on  earth  for  every  ail- 
ment and  hurl,  from  a  fe\er  to  a  fracture.  At  the  present  day  the 
banana  and  the  potato  are  held  in  high  repute  by  some  physicians 

in  the  treatment  of  rheu- 
matism; the  latter  veg- 
etable has,  moreover, 
been  raised  by  a  French 
l)hysician  to  the  rank  of 
a  s])ecific  for  diabetes. 
-Moreover: 

A  larger  field  for  the 
therapeutic  action  of 
\('getables  is  reported 
to  have  lately  been 
oi)ened  up  in  France. 
In  this,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  each  vegeta- 
ble is  credited  with  a 
specific  therapeutic  ac- 
tion. The  carrot,  for  in- 
stan<i^,  seems  to  hold  a 
large  place  in  the  system,  as  to  it  is  attributed  the  property  of 
curing  bilious  attacks.  Vegetables,  it  is  said,  act  not  only  on  the 
functions  of  the  body,  but  on  the  temper  and  character,  and  even 
on  domestic  conditions.  Thus,  if  a  man  is  afflicted  with  a  troub- 
lesome mother-in-law,  the  treatment  is  to  send  her  to  Vichj-  and 
feed  her  on  carrots.  But  we  seem  to  remember  a  proverb  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  easy  to  lead  a  certain  animal  to  the  water,  but 
not  so  easy  to  make  it  drink.  A  plate  of  spinach  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  a  too  dictatorial  character;  it  will  also  mitigate 
too  aggressive  amorous  proclivities.  But  the  system  goes  even 
beyond  this.  Artistic  taste  and  sentimental  feeling  may  be 
culfivat(>d,  and.  as  it  were,  grown,  by  eating  French  beans.  The 
potato  licljjs  to  nuiintain  the  mental  equiliiirium.  It  may  theri>- 
fore  be  prescribed  to  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds.  The  renu'dy. 
however,  must  not  be  abused,  as  too  much  potato— and  this  w«- 
can  well  b(>lieve — causes  in  the  p-^.tient  the  developmen'  of  a  de- 
sire to  do  nothing. 

"This  action  might.  howc\er.  June  a  distinct  a<lvantage  in 
the  case  of  too  ardent  reformers.  Lord  Mi'lbourne.  whenever 
it  was  suggested  to  him  that  something  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion, or  in  the  gt'neral  scheme  of  things,  needed  mending,  used 
to  ask.  '(^an't  you  leave  it  alone?"  This  attitude  does  not 
tend  to  progress,  but  it  is  often  expedient.  For  instance,  massive 
doses  of  i)()tato  might  perhaps  be  useful  in  preventing  a  politician 
in  a  hurry  from  pushing  through  a  far-reachintr  measure  without 
adequate  di,scus.sion.  ' 


which  have  he(>ii 


THE  POET   OF   THE  RED   WAISTCOAT 

Do  YOU  READ  tho  dietiouary  ?  is  the  question  Theophilc 
Gautier  once  put  to  a  yoiaag  poet.  And  he  justified 
the  question  by  asserting  that  the  dictionary  "is  the 
most  fruitful  and  interesting  of  books."  Gautier  himself  read 
it  to  the  best  of  purposes,  and  while  he  first  gained  notoriety  by 
his  waistcoat  of  lurid  hue,  his  more  enduring  fame  "rests  largely 


THEOPHILE    GAUTIER, 

Who  predicted  that  when  all  his  works  were  forgotten,  "the 
memory  of  the  red  waistcoat  will  remain."  "That  spark  will 
burn  when  all  that  concerns  us  shall  long  have  been  lost  in  the 
night."  August  30  was  his  centenary,  and  the  garment  is  still 
remembered. 

on  the  fact  that  he  did  read  the  dictionary,"  avers  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times,  who  thus  observes  the  CJautier  centenary 
which  fell  on  August  31.  "No  author,"  continues  this  writer, 
"has  a  more  unfaihng  aptness  in  the  choice  of  words." 

Gautier  is  read  in  English  in  his  romances,  "Capitaine  Fra- 
casse,"  and  "Mademoiselle  de  Maupin."  But  he  was  also  a 
poet  and  a  voluminous  journalist.  His  youth  fell  in  with  the 
period  of  literary  revolution  of  1830.  He  was  one  of  the  "literary 
bohemians,"  but,  unlike  them,  he  was  at  the  same  time  prodig- 
iously industrious.  He  was  the  standard-bearer  of  the  French 
romanticists,  and  the  banner  he  carried  was  nothing  less  than 
the  famous  waistcoat  that  astonished  the  French  capital.  Here 
is  the  story: 

"When  the  first  performance  of  Victor  Hugo's  'Hernani'  set 
aU  Paris  to  fighting  with  fists  as  well  as  tongues  and  pens,  it  was 
Gautier  who  carried  the  standard  of  the  new  order.  To  break 
with  the  classics,  to  set  French  literature  free  from  the  swaddling- 
clothes  it  had  worn  so  long — it  was  a  great  cause,  and  if  eccen- 
tricity of  dress  and  manner  was  the  creed  of  the  group  of  young 
men,  it  was  because  they  found  in  such  antics  au  outward  and 
visible  form  of  their  belief. 

"The  red  waistcoat  cf  Gautier,  worn  at  that  first  performance 
as  a  warning  to  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  boxes  that  convention  had 
no  charms  for  the  younger  group  of  PVeneh  writers,  became  the 
fiag  of  the  literary  revolution.     Gautier  said  it  was  his  most 


enduring  monument,  auf^  indeed,  the  whole  incident,  absurd 
as  it  was,  was  typic-al  of  t  lie  intensity  and  whimsicality  that  made 
him  tlu;  man  he  was. 

"'If  the  name  of  '^riieophile  Gautier  is  mentioned  before  a 
Philistine,'  he  said,  'no  matter  if  he  has  never  read  two  verses  or 
a  siu'.de  line  of  ours,  he  will  recognize  us  by  the  red  waistcoat  we 
wore  al  the  first  performance  of  "Hernani"  and  he  will  say  with 
the  satisfied  an-  of  the  well  informed:  "Oh,  yes,  the  young  man 
with  the  red  waistcoat  and  the  long  hair."  That  is  the  idea  of 
us  we  leave  to  the  universe.  Our  poetry,  our  books,  our  articles, 
our  journeys,  will  be  forgotten,  but  the  memory  of  the  red  waist- 
coat will  remain.  That  spark  will  burn  when  all  that  concerns 
us  shall  long  have  been  lost  in  the  night  and  we  shall  be  dis- 
tinguished from  our  contemporaries  whose  works  were  no  better 
than  ours  and  who  wore  waistcoats  of  a  sober  hue.' 

"The  red  waistcoat,  it  should  be  added,  was  by  no  means 
alone  in  its  color.  There  were  green  trousers  and  other  parapher- 
nalia to  go  with  it.  And  the  waistcoat  was  not  really  a  waist- 
coat, but  a  medieval  doublet.  Gautier  has  given  a  spirited 
account  of  his  interview  with  the  tailor  before  the  famous  25th 
of  February,  1830,  when  '  Hernani '  first  saw  the  light  of  daj'  and 
the  romanticists  found  themselves  obliged  to  break  the  heads  of 
the  bourgeoisie. 

"'I  wish.'  said  Gautier  to  the  tailor,  'a  waistcoat.' 

"The  tailor  exprest  his  belief  that  he  could  turn  out  as  fine  a 
waistcoat  as  any  in  Paris. 

"'I  wish  it  to  be  cut  high  in  the  neck,'  said  Gautier,  'and 
buttoned  behind.' 

"'Buttoned  behind,'  echoed  the  tailor,  stupefied.  'But  it  is 
not  the  fashion. ' 

"'It  will  be  the  fashion  when  I  have  worn  it,'  returned 
Gautier  with  dignity. 

"'I  do  not  know  how  to  cut  it.' 

"Gautier  explained  that  he  would  himself  cut  the  garment  and 


GAUTIEK    AND    HIS    CATS. 

From  a  contemporary  cartoon. 

leave  it  only  to  the  tailor  to  fit  it.  Of  course,  if  it  was  not  de- 
sired to  make  the  waistcoat 

"'Heaven  preserve  us,'  said  the  tailor;  'if  Monsieur  wishes 
such  a  garment,  I  will  make  it.  Tho  what  my  profession  will 
say,  I  dare  not  think.     What  shall  be  the  material  ? ' 

!' Gautier  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bolt  of  flaming  crimson,  but 
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he  eventually  decided  apains*.  this  color,  at  the  tailor's  suggestion, 
on  the  ground  that  its  flam,nf,  color  might  suggest  the  days  of 
179;:5  and  give  a  political  flavor  where  wmv  was  intended.  It 
was  permitted,  therefore,  that  a  little  purple  should  intrude  into 
the  red  and  the  doublet  became  a  sort  of  magenta. 

"On  the  famous  night,  (lautier,  arrayed  in  the  magenta  waist- 
coat with  trou.sers  of  a  pale  sea-green  and  a  coat  of  l)lack  witli 
wide  lapels  of  velvet,  a  gray  cloak  lined  with  green,  falling 
gradually  from  his  shoulders,  arrived  at  the  theat(;r.  For  man^' 
months  the  scandal  of  his  a[)p(!aranc(f  was  the  byword  of  the 
Parisian  populace.  His  hair  stn^amed  in  long  waves  on  his 
shoulders.  Calm  and  undisturbed  under  a 
battery  of  opera-glasses,  Gautier  flew  the  flag 
of  romanticism  in  the  face  of  the  philistines, 
the  only  undisturbed  mortal  in  the  theater, 
and  when  the  famous  fight  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  two  schools  was  j)recipitat(!(i 
before  the  end  of  the  play  he  proved  himself 
the  terror  of  all  'bald  bourgeoisie'  by  cracking 
their  heads  together.  A  mighty  man  was 
young  Gautier." 

Ga^utier's  next  shock  to  philistinism  was 
his  novel  "Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,"  which 
they  called  "the  most  immoral  book  in  the 
world."     Of  course  "it  was  no  such  thing"  — 

"Morality  it  had  none  of  any  sort,  good 
or  bad.  It  was  a  book  of  beauty,  intended 
a.s  nothing  else.  Gautier  never  could  see 
why  the  purpose  of  the  sculptor  and  the 
painter,  to  produce  beauty  regardless  of  mo- 
rality or  immorality,  should  not  apply  to  the 
writer. 

"The  prtjface  to  'Mademoiselle  de  Maupin,' 
which  attacked  all  the  standards  of  the  phi- 

hstines,   was  more   resented   than   the    book      They  are  waiting  for 
itself.     It  was  written  in  exactly  the  spirit  of 
the  magenta  doublet.     It    shouted  defiance. 
Therein  a  moral  and   upright  young   man    soundly    belabored 
all  morality,  and  perhaps  this  was  the  worst  point  about  it  to 
the  eye  of  his  enemies.     When  a  roue  opposes  convention  he 
may  be  distjounted,  but  when  an  entirely  decent  person  does  the 
same  thing  the  affair  becomes  serious — he  may  make  converts. 

"Years  afterward  M.  Feydeau  said  he  saw  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Gautier  shaking  his  fist  behind  the  author's  back  in  a  pastry 
shop.  Another  gentleman,  who  disliked  the  new  point  of  view, 
went  BO  far  as  to  suggest  that  criminal  prosecution  would  be  in 
order.  Balzac,  however,  recognizing  the  genius  of  the  thing, 
sent  for  Gautier  and  gave  him  work,  and  thus  began  the  long 
drudgery  that  lasted  all  his  life. 

"The  book  was  the  expression  of  that  youthful  exuberance 
which  distinguished  the  bohemian  group.  Gautier  never  wrote 
another  like  it — not  that  he  ever  repented.  His  whimsicality 
thereafter  took  a  different  form  of  expression,  altho  the  morbid 
appeared  here  and  there  in  his  work  as  long  as  he  held  his 
pen. 

"Morbid  is  perhaps  an  unfortunate  word.  Gautier  was  too 
large  and  human  to  be  that  in  the  sense  that  his  friend  Baude- 
laire was  morbid.  None  the  less  his  fancy  dwelt  on  mummies 
revivified,  on  orgies  of  the  past  civilization,  on  curious,  musty 
subjects. 

"In  his  masterpiece,  'Capitaine  Fracasse,'  there  is  none  of 
that.  Nowhere  in  literature  is  there  a  more  delightful  book — 
and  if  this  is  said  out  of  the  warmth  of  long  affection  for  the 
poverty-stricken  baron  in  his  crumbling  castle,  for  the  jolly 
troujx)  of  traveling  Thespians,  for  the  brigand,  for  the  cat,  and 
above  all,  for  the  entrancing  child  Chiquiia,  whose  simple  princi- 
ple was  to  kill  anybody  she  did  not  like,  it  is  still  not  a  very 
uncritical  judgment.  '  Capitaine  Fracasse '  is  a  great  book  among 
great  books,  and  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  not 
been  better  caught,  even  in 'Esmond.' 

"Gautier  was  never  a  member  of  the  Academy,  altho  he  forgot 
his  hatred  of  convention  enough  to  desire  it.  He  had,  at  first, 
too  wild  a  reputation  for  eccentricity,  but  there  seems  littl(> 
doubt  that  this  final  honor  would  have  l)eon  his  had  ho  lived  a 
little  longer,  or  had  the  last  years  of  liis  life  not  been  spent  in 
a  time  of  war 

"The  war  with  Germany  came  at  the  critical  moment,  he  lost 
the  honor,  he  saw  his  belo\-ed  Paris  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  liis 
savings  of  so  many  years  of  drudgery  vanished  in  the  general 
uph(iaval,  and  in  1S72  he  died,  before  anj-  of  these  evils  had  been 
thorouglily  set  right." 


BRINGING 


ART   TO   "THE 
OF   DETROIT 


PEOPLE  • 


IT  18  PliOIiAHLK  that  art  hasnt  yet  been  indicted  "in 
restraint  of  trade,"  but  something  of  that  sort  of  culpa- 
bility turned  up  in  Detroit  recently.  The  director  of 
the  art  museum,  Mr.  A.  H.  Griffith,  has  for  seventeen  years 
been  giving  popular  Sunday-aftiTiioon  talks  on  art  subjects,  and 
the  interest  has  developed  to  siu-h  ai)  (xtent  that  a  report  of 


A  WINTEK-DAY   CKOV\  D   BEFOKE    THE   DETROIT    AKT  MUSEUM. 

the  doors  to  open  to  admit  them  to  a  Sunday  afternoon  lecture  on  the  fine 
arts  given  by  the  Director  of  the  Ma-seum. 

"hundreds  tiu-ned  away"  is  no  uncommon  occurrence.  His 
addresses  have  often  taken  a  practical  turn  in  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  home  decoration,  the  selection  of  pictures,  rugs, 
bric-a-brac,  wall-papers,  and  furnitixre;  at  the  same  time  seeking 
to  discourage  the  bujnng  of  chromos,  "loud"  wall-papers,  and 
garish  rugs.  The  story  is  told  by  Miss  Minnie  Gage  in  Art  and 
Progress  (September)  that  one  day  Air.  Griffith  was  passing 
a  furniture  store  when  he  noticed  some  rugs  that  bore  the  designs 
of  dogs  and  peacocks,  and  here  he  thought  was  just  the  thing 
he  could  tell  the  people  not  to  buy.  He  went  in  and  offered  to 
pay  for  the  use  of  them  for  photographing  to  illustrate  a  lectm-e. 
But  the  dealer  refused,  sajing  "  1  will  sell  them  to  you.  but  I  will 
not  loan  them.  You  have  already  hiu-t  ray  trade  enough.  I  have 
no  longer  any  call  for  these  things  and  can  not  get  rid  of  them." 
Mr.  Griffith,  says  the  WTiter,  has  since  the  beginning  of  his 
lectures  given  courses  of  twenty-five  every  winter.  The  audi- 
torium of  the  museum  seats  one  thousand  persons,  yet  "every 
Sunday  an  average  of  fifteen  hundred  are  turned  away."  We 
read  further: 

"The  success  of  these  lectures  is  largely  due  to  the  lecturer, 
whose  aim  from  the  first  has  been  to  reach  'the  man  in  the 
street,"  to  create  a  geni-ral  interest  in  art,  and  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic taste. 

"In  order  to  attract  the  public  and  to  grip  the  attention  of 
his  audience,  Mr.  Griffith  makes  his  talks  replete  with  human 
interest."  For  instance,  when  lecturing  on  a  great  painter,  he 
does  not  dwell  on  his  "technic";  in  describing  his  paintings  he 
does  not  employ  terms  meaningless  to  the  average  listener;  he 
pictun-s  the  time  in  which  the  artist  lived  and  the  conditions 
under  which  he  worked;  he  tells  about  his  loves  and  friendships 
and  thi>  influences  that  shaped  his  art,  all  the  intimate  things 
that  he  can  discover  about  the  artist's  life  which  helj)  to  make 
of  the  man  of  genius  a  real  flesh-and-blood  person  with  whosi- 
hopes  and  fears,  joys  and  sorrows  every  one  in  th«'  audience  can 
sympathize.  .\nd.  when  this  sympathy  is  established,  he  points 
out  with  the  aid  of  stereopticon  slides  the  l>eauties  of  the  artist's 
works.  In  this  way  they  are  indelibly  imjirest  upon  the  minds 
of  his  audience,  who  are  immensely  entertained  and  incid  r.t.JIy 
acquire   considerable   inft)rniation. 
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"The  charm  of  these  Sunday-afternoon  kctiuv's  lies  in  thi'ir 
freshness  and  vivacity  and  the  effect  of  spontaneity  which  may 
bo  partly  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Griffith's  vivid  imagination  and 
his  intuitive  faculty  of  selecting  those  subjects  and  incidents  that 
appeal  to  the  popular  fancy.  A  factor  no  less  important,  how- 
over,  is  his  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  information  and  per- 
sonal experiences  which  lend  infinite  variety.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Griffith  has  been  a  "genteel  tramp,'  as  he  expresses  it,  having 
traveled  in  almost  every  country  in  the  world.  In  every  land 
that  he  has  visited  he  has  made  a  study  of  the  native  art  of  the 
people." 

Mr.  Griffith  does  not  confine  his  talks  to  art  in  the  narrowest 
sense.  "Many  take  the  form  of  travelogs,  but  the  preponder- 
ating ide^  is  always  the  art  of  the  people." 


WHY  THE  KAISER  BANS  THE  DRAMA 

WILLIAM  II.  has  turned  his  back  on  the  drama,  an- 
nouncing that  "in  future  no  dramatic  production 
wiU  be  financed  by  any  Hohenzollern."  He  goes 
beyond  this,  in  prohibiting  the  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
from  associating  themselves  offieiallj'  with  the  stage  in  the 
future.  Since  this  imperial  ruler  gives  commands  without 
reasons,  speculation  naturally  has  been  rife  over  the  origin  of 
this  step.  Mindful  that  he  is  always  the  "father"  of  his  people, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  some  have  believed  that  a  member  of 
the  royal  family  has  been  playing  with  the  theater  and  burnt 
his  fingers.  The  dramatic  critic  of  The  Weslminiiter  Gazette 
(London),  is,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  Emperor's 
action  is  "based  on  the  fact  that  he  believes  the  drama  will  be 
a  serious  enemy  to  society  and  the  state."  This  is  because 
to-day  the  German  drama  is  the  most  keenly  inteUeetual  drama 
in  Europe;  and  opens  its  doors  "to  any  real  thinker  anxious  to 
use  drama,  the  most  effective  of  aU  vehicles,  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  his  ideas."     The  wTiter  proceeds: 

"It  might  be  said  that  the  Kaiser  is  foolish,  that  he  ought,  in 
his  own  interest,  to  try  to  capture  the  theater,  and  that  he 
should  increase  subventions,  municipal,  royal,  and  imperial, 
within  the  Empire.  Probably  he  is  wise,  and  is  aware  that  the 
theater's  powers,  while  enormous  for  giving  effective  currency 
to  new  thoughts,  is  of  little  value  in  assisting  to  support  accepted 
ideas.  Indeed,  from  his  point  of  view,  drama  is  terribly  strong 
as  a  foe  and  very  weak  as  a  friend.  In  my  belief — and  perhaps 
in  his — the  actual  effect  on  the  ideas  of  the  world  and  conduct 
of  human  beings  contained  in  it,  of  'The  Doll's  Hous(^'  has  been 
greater  than  that  of  the  whole  Shakespearian  drama.  Con- 
vincing the  convinced  is  like  slajang  the  dead,  or  perhaps  1 
ought  to  use  the  Shakespeare  simile  and  .say,  like  gilding  refined 
gold.  The  proposition  may  seem  a  little  startling.  Yet  it  must 
be  recollected  that  while  the  observant  have  noted  the  immedi- 
ate ill-effects  of  plajs  of  the  'Jack  Sheppard,'  'Sweeney  Tod," 
■fieorge  Barnwell,'  and  'Dick  Turpin'  type,  while  the  e\nl 
result  of  the  licentious  authorized  entertainments  of  London  is 
obvious,  there  is  rarely  any  evidence  of  good  coming  from 
orthodox  drama  How  well  I  remember  hearing,  during  the 
trial  of  one  very  sordid  divon-e  case,  the  e\'idence  that  the 
guilty  parties — 'lovers'  would  be  a  flattering  term — on  the  even- 
ing of  the  elopement  went  to  see  'Quo  Vadis.'" 

One  can  easily  belie\e,  admits  this  critic,  that  "a  fairly  in- 
telligent person  to  whom  ideas  of  good  were  no\'el,  might  be 
beneficially  influenced  by  seeing  such  ideas  exhibited  in  action 
on  the  stage;  but  the  broad  fact  is  that  as  a  rule  the  conven- 
tionally moral  plays  merely  assert  to  the  audience  ideas  witli 
which  in  theory  they  all  agree,"  and  the  result  is  nil.     But — 

"Put  new  ideas  repugnant  to  the  bulk  of  the  audience  into  a 
play  and  you  promptly  cause  thought  and  dissension;  they 
awaken  people  and  are  never  forgotten  by  many  of  those  who 
have  squabbled  o\'er  them.  But,  of  course,  you  must  recollect 
that  it  is  rislcy  to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles;  to  introduce 
novel  ideas  into  dramas  antique  in  fashion.  The  new  drama 
does  not  demand  a  new  stage  or  wholly  new  technic,  but  it 
must  give  a  freedoni  in  method  to  its  workers  that  was  denied 


in  the  time  when  I  first  began-  to  write  about  the  theater,  and 
Sardou  was  accepted  as  a  dramatist. 

"So,  perhaps,  the  Kaiser  is  right  in  trying  to  snub  the  drama, 
which  can  and  will  do  so  much  more  to  harm  than  to  help  the 
ideas  of  empire  and  life  for  which  he  has  striven,  for  in  the  end 
drama  will  throw  off  its  present  conventional  ideas  about 
military  glory  and  the  like 

"In  Germany,  altho  desperate  and  partly  successful  efforts 
are  made  to  stifle  thought,  or  rather  to  throttle  those  who  seek  to 
utter  thoughts  subversive  of  the  present  system  of  tyranny,  the 
theater  has  already  played  a  valuable  part  in  the  dissemination 
of  ideas.  Indeed,  ever  since  the  production  of  Ludwig  Fulda's 
play  founded  on  the  story  of  the  King  and  the  fraudulent  tailors, 
some  of  the  German  dramatists  have  used  their  great  weapon  in 
one  form  or  another  as  a  means  of  attack  on  the  Empire  of  blood 
and  iron  that  causes  huge  mischief  to  the  Germans  and  their 
neighbors.  If  I  were  a  despot  I  should  coax  the  drama  and  chain 
the  drama,  and  would  support  lavishly  the  theater  so  long  as  it 
preached  conventional  views  of  royalty,  loyalty,  patriotism,  re- 
ligion, and  morality,  and  have  a  censorship  of  fiercest  vigor  at 
the  same  time  and  permit  no  evasions  by  means  of  semi-private 
performances.  And,  of  eour.se,  I  should  fail,  fail  utterly  in  the 
long  run,  since  it  is  as  difficult  to  chain  thought  as  io,  carry 
water  in  a  sieve.  The  HohenzoUerns  may  wisely  indicate  their 
wrath  with  drama  by  refusing  to  finance  plays  or  to  be  associ- 
ated officially  with  a  form  of  art  capable  of  spreading  in  an 
effective  manner  ideas  destructive  of  the  existing  system." 


SHAKESPEARE    INVADING  JAPAN 

GERMANY'S  claims  to  Shakespeare  have  long  been 
famiUar.  She  has  not  only  adopted,  annotated,  and 
produced  his  plays,  but  has  even  calmly  appropriated 
him,  on  the  ground  that  she  understands  him  better.  Japan, 
too,  is  now  coming  forward  with  the  same  claim,  and  she  bases 
it  upon  very  reasonable  grounds.  If  it  is  true  that  among 
English-speaking  people  indifference  to  Shakespeare  is  growing 
wider  and  wider,  yet  his  immortality  is  still  safe.  Not  only 
do  the  Japanese  think  that  there  is  room  ' '  for  a  new  interpreta- 
tion from  their  Japanese  minds,"  says  Mr.  Yone  Noguchi  in  the 
London  Graphic;  but  "some  of  them  dare  to  say  that  we 
Japanese  are  more  filled  than  the  present  Eiu-opeans  on  the 
point  of  similarity  Avith  the  general  spirit  of  Shakespeare's  age, 
Avithout  an  imderstanding  of  which,  in  fact,  nobody  would  be 
able  to  interpret  him."  Mr.  Noguchi  is  well  known  as  an 
Anglicized  Japanese  poet,  and  these  facts  he  gives  us  of  another 
Anglicization  of  Japan  are  full  of   curious  interest.     We    read: 

"The  Elizabethan  age  is  often  compared  with  our  Momoyama 
age,  and,  still  later,  with  the  Genroku  age,  when  the  pride  of  the 
Renascence  was  encouraged,  and  an  age  Avonderful,  rich,  gay, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  dashing  and  adventurous,  was  created. 
It  was  in  our  Genroku  age  that  a  pessimistic  youth  like  Hamlet, 
tired  of  life's  battle,  began  to  appear  as  the  production  of  the 
period.  Indeed,  it  was  the  most  interesting  time  in  Japan,  when 
medievalism,  despotic  and  hard,  began  to  give  way  to  an  age 
more  democratic  and  free.  When  we  see  that  there  is  so  much 
dift'erence  between  the  real  spirit  of  such  an  age  and  that  of 
present  Pjurope,  we  can  not  help  thinking  we  are  not  yet  far  off 
from  the  spirit  of  the  former;  as  the  world  knows,  it  is  only 
fifty  years  since  we  shook  off  our  feudalism  to  enter  into  the  age 
of  rejuvenation  of  New  Japan;  and  the  color  and  atmosphere 
of  the  samurai  age  still  linger  in  our  minds.  If  we  can  say  that 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  'Othello,'  'Hamlet' 
perhaps,  and  'Timon."  too,  were  more  or  less  an  exposition  of  the 
morale  and  spirit  pf  the  feudal  age,  there  is  much  reason  for 
such  an  assumption  that  we  Japanese  maj'  be  better  qualified 
for  their  interpretation.  What  I  mean  here  is  that  we,  too, 
altho  we  are  rather  late,  wish  to  claim  Shakespeare  in  some 
respects  as  if  he  were  our  own  production." 

The  Japanese,  early  in  their  study  of  Western  literature, 
came  to  see  "the  unrehability  of  opinion  of  the  so-called  Shake- 
spearean scholars,"  as  Mr.  Noguchi  puts  it;  and  so  they  made 
bold  "to  start  our  own  study  from  the  Japanese  way  .  .  . 
the  only  way  for  us  Japanese  to  serve  the  art  or  literature  of  the 
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VIBCOUNT    UOZUMI    (TIMON    AND    H18    WIFE;.  YUKIYE   IN    THE    BELIy-TOWER    IMPLORING    FOBGI VE.N£8H. 

HOW   SHAKEHPEAKE    IS   MODERNIZED   INTO   JAPANESE   MELODRAMA. 
A  Japanase  adaptation  of      Tinion  of  Athen.s  "  to  modem  conditions  of  life,  not  even  omitting  the  Western  gun  and  whisky  bottle. 


world."     Mr.  Noguehi  thus  reviews  the  progress  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Shakespearian  study  in  Japan: 

"  It  is  an  old  story  that  Shakespeare  was  first  introduced  into 
Japan  with  the  court  scene  of  'The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  in 
writing  as  well  as  on  the  stage,  under  the  title  of  'The  Law  Suit 
with  Human  Flesh  as  a  Pledge,'  and  his  advance,  like  that  of  anj' 
other  great  thing,  was  slow  but  steady.  We  owe  much  to  Dr. 
Shoyo  Tsubouchi,  Dean  of  the  Waseda  College  of  Literature! 
for  his  tireless  Shakespearian  propaganda  of  more  than  twenty 
years;  his  complete  translation  of  'Hamlet'  was  recently  pub- 
lished with  success.  As  President  of  the  Dramatic  Association 
(Bungei  Kyokai),  he  is  going,  so  I  am  told,  to  stage  the  whole 
play  of  'Hamlet'  some  time  this  summer,  mainly  using  the 
student-actors  of  his  own  training;  it  was  in  some  sort  under 
his  management  that  a  greater  part  of  'Hamlet^  was  most 
successfully  played  some  years  ago,  with  Dr.  Doi  in  the  title-role. 
Of  him  I  wrote  then:  'It  seemed  to  me  that  he  had  a  certain 
reflection  of  Sothern  of  the  American  stage  in  his  attitukte  and 
pose;  however,  his  face  was  more  like  Bernhardt's.  AnH',  as  a 
whole,  he  suggested  Rostand's  L'Aiglon  rather  than  Hamlet.' 
Before  Mr.  Doi,  it  was  Kawakami,  husband  of  Sada  Yaeeo,  who 
Japanized  'Hamlet'  for  his  stage,  and  played  it  through  Japan. 
When  I  saw  it  in  1905  at  Kobe,  I  remember  it  made  a  pretty 
good  impression  on  me.  And  also  it  was  by  him  that  '  Othello ' 
was  first  introduced  into  Japan.  'The  Merchant  of  Venice.' 
particularly  its  court  scene,  is  most  familiar  to  the  Japanese 
theatergoers;  it  was  Sadanji  Ichikawa  who  represented  it  best 
in  1909.  The  book  publishers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  also  not 
slow  with  Shakespeare  matters.  Some  ten  volumes  of  traiisla- 
tions  of  Shakespeare  are  already  issued  by  the  Teikoku  Tosho 
Kwaisha  alone." 

Other  Japanese  actors  "adapt"  Shakespearian  plays  "to 
make  them  more  eligible  for  the  common  theatergoers."  The 
writer  describes  "Timon  of  Athens"  thus  transformed  into 
"The  Sound  of  the  Bell": 

"The  first  scene  opens  in  the  garden  of  Viscount  Hozumi,  the 
Japanese  Timon,  where  flattering  friends — like  Lucius,  Lucullus, 
and  Semproninii  in  the  original — many  geishas  and  servants 
gather  round  the  Viscount;  Venlidius  appears  here  as  Baron 
Takemura,  the  father  of  Yukiye,  the  wife  of  Viscount  Hozumi, 
who  will  be  the  cliief  factor  in  the  ruining  of  the  Viscount. 
Before  the  scene  closes  Yukiye  is  seen  taken  away  by  her  father 
by  force  from  her  husband's  house.  The  second  scene  is  the 
C\mtral  Station,  where  Viscount  Hozumi  is  seen  as  a  shoeblack, 
and  Fusayc,  his  litlle  daughter,  as  a  tlower-girl;  and  here  Yukiye 
meets  her  former  husband  aftf»r  many  years.  When  she  makes 
herself  known  to  Fusayc.  her  deserted  daughter,  the  latter  is  for- 
bidden even  to  touch  her  by  the  terribly  impoverished  Viscount, 
who  has  already  grown  to  hate  all  hunuin  kind  and  love.  The 
third  scone  is  (he  bcll-tower,  where  \'iscount  Hozumi,  as  its 
keeper,  and  his  daughter  live;  it  is  snowing  fast  when  Yukiye 
comes  to  see  her  daughter,  and,  if  possible,  the  Viscount,  to  lay 
her  sorrow  and  rept^ntance  again  before  liim.  He  curses,  reviles, 
slanders,  and  decries  iu>r  in  the  wildest  language;  he  is  pretty  well 
represented  as  one  who.  as  in  the  original,  'alive,  all  living  men 
did  hate.'  and  bade  them  pass  by  and  even  to  curse  if  they  wished. 


but  not  to  .stay  their  gait.  It  is  dramatic  when  Yukiye,  now 
mad,  runs  up  to  the  tower  after  every  hope  has  gone,  rings  the 
bell  and,  with  the  last  peal,  kills  herself.  The  title  of  the  play, 
'The  Sound  of  the  Bell,'  is  quite  suggestive,  at  least  to  the 
Japanese  mind;  and  it  carries  a  full  meaning.  As  an  acting 
play,  this  Japanese  adaptation  may  be  better  than  the  original; 
when  I  see  its  success,  I  think  many  other  plays  of  Shakespeare 
await  the  hands  of  our  adaptors." 


ANOTHER    LITERARY   EXILE 

AN  ADDITION  is  made  to  the  number  of  literary 
expatriates  that  might  have  passed  unnoticed  had 
she  not  given  us  so  elaborate  a  valedictory.  Mrs. 
Anne  Warner  French  goes  to  join  the  Americans  who  live  in 
Europe  but  publish  here;  because,  she  is  reported  to  say,  "this 
country  is  really  very  young  and  very  crude."  The  odd  thing 
is  that  Mrs.  French  was  herself  once  accused  of  erudeness  by 
Miss  Agnes  Repplier  after  she  had  published  "Seeing  Europe 
with  Uncle  John."  Uncle  John  and  the  author  went  to  Rouen 
and  made  great  merriment  over  the  storj'  of  Joan  of  Arc,  whose 
memorials  there  are  open  to  tourist  inspection.  On  the  basis 
of  good  or  bad  taste  Miss  Repplier  thought  that  a  parallel  case 
would  be  a  European  visitor  who  might,  in  Washington,  "go 
into  fits  of  laughter  over  the  assassination  of  Lincoln."  The 
New  York  Evening  Post  makes  this  reply  to  the  departing 
novelist: 

"To  be  given  up  as  hopelessly  crude  is  not  agreeable,  par- 
ticularly when  the  individual  who  is  discouraged  over  us  is  one 
of  ourselves.  But  the  case,  as  the  author  of  'The  Rejuvenation 
of  Aunt  Mary'  puts  it,  is  conclusive.  It  is  difficult,  she  points 
out,  for  Americans,  especially  women,  to  feel  what  her  work 
means  to  her  and  to  respect  it.  All  that  they  do,  apparently,  is 
to  buy  and  read  it.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  girls  are 
trained  as  their  brothers  are,  and  take  an  active  part  in  social, 
political,  and  economic  affairs.  Then  they  are  so  considerate. 
They  never  think  of  disturbing  the  American  authoress,  now, 
alas,  expatriated,  but  go  to  visit  her  only  when  they  are  in^^ted, 
and  are  not  hurt  if  they  are  not  often  in\ited.  The  unsympa- 
thetic reader  may  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  these  two  indict- 
ments do  not  hang  together.  May  not  the  hordes  of  uninvited 
American  girls  wliich  apparently  disturb  the  placidity  of  the 
author's  abode  be  that  \ery  evidence  of  appreciation  of  her 
work  which  she  fails  to  find  among  her  countrywomen?  There 
are  one  or  two  more  counts  against  them,  however,  that  can  not 
be  disposed  of  so  easily.  Whene\'er  she  goes  to  London,  her 
time  is  delightfully  planned  out  for  her,  and  she  is  entertained 
by  people  who  can  tJilk  most  interestingly  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  never  personalities.  Such  refinement  of  literary 
atmosphere  it  w»)uld  be  hypocritical  to  pretend  we  have  in 
America.  The  author  has  indeed  but  one  course  open  to  her 
—to  go  to  London,  continuing,  of  course,  to  publish  her  books 
here." 


AN   EXAMPLE   OF  CHURCH   UNION 

FIRE  SOLVED  the  problem  of  Protestant  church  unity 
in  a  Vermont  village.  Tho  Proctor,  in  Rutland  County, 
had  an  edifice  that  served  for  a  Sunday-school,  there 
was  no  Protestant  church  in  1889.  Then  the  Sunday-school 
building  burned  down,  and  the  question  of  rebuilding  arose. 
Methodists  and  Congregationalists  predominated,  but  counsel 
prevailed  against  the  erection  of  churches  for  each  of  these 
bodies,  and  a  joint  enterprise  was  undertaken.  Its  history  is 
given  in  Leslie's  Weekly: 

"There  is  a  modern  church  edifice,  built  of  marble,  valued  at 
$45,000,  including  a  beautiful  parish  house.  The  church  policy 
is  independent  and  undenominational.  The  financial  organiza- 
tion is  an  incorporated  body,  whose  membership  includes  some 
who  are  not  members  of  the  church.  The  regular  business  of 
the  society  is  done  through  a  board  of  si.x  stewards,  peri)etuating 
a  title  and  an  office  peculiar  to  Methodism.  Thus  there  is  a 
perfect  blending  of  Methodist  and  Congregational  methods  in 
the  governing  board. 

"Proctor  is  a  cosmopolitan  village,  and  there  is,  in  conse- 
quence, a  gathering  of 
nationalities    like   that 

in    Jerusalem    on    the  ' 

Day  of  Pentecost. 

"  These  people  come 
from  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,  and 
that  they  are  influenced 
by  this  model  church 
is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  membership 
are  to  be  found  Eng- 
lish, Welsh,  Manxmen, 
Hungarians,  Swedes, 
Germans,  Spanish,  Ital- 
ians, and  Finnish,  be- 
sides native-born  Amer- 
icans. Yet  they  live 
together  in  unity.  The 
Sunday  -  school  enrolls 
some  Poles  besides 
those  nationalities  al- 
ready mentioned;  and 
the  parish  includes, 
with  this  heterogene- 
ous aggregation,  Nor- 
wegians, Bohemians, 
and  doubtless  other 
nationalities. 

"Sectism,  denomina- 
tionalism,  and  creeds 
do  not  bother  this 
church.     They    are    so 

inextricpbly  mingled  that  party  names  have  disappeared  from 
their  vocabulary.  In  the  membership  of  the  church  are  to  be 
found  those  who  were  trained  in  other  churches,  such  as  Bap- 
tist, Episcopalian,  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Dutch  Re- 
formed, Reformed  Church  of  Hungary,  Congregationalist,  Dis- 
ciple, Universalist,  and  Methodist;  and,  without  doubt,  other 
churches  are  represented.  Yet  there  has  never  been  any  friction 
between  these  various  elements,  and  there  is  none  to-day." 

The  Proctor  church  began  its  career  with  a  Methodist  minis- 
ter, and  his  successor  was  furnished  by  the  same  denomination. 
But  after  that  followed  Congregationalists.  If  Proctor  should 
ever  seek  a  new  man,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  might  not  be  a 
Baptist,  but: 

"It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  pastor  of  such  a  church  could 
not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  one  whose  ambition  would  be 
to  build  up  a  sect  rather  than  to  evangelize  a  community.  The 
pastoral  relation  is  indefinite.  It  may  be  terminated  by  either 
party  giving  the  other  three  months'  notice,  and  it  is  significant 
that  in  every  ease  thus  far  the  initiative  was  taken  by  the 
pastor  himself. 


"The  division  of  the  benevolences  of  the  church  is  made 
according  to  ^n  annual  scheme.  There  is  a  Woman's  Home 
Missionary  Society,  a  Brotherhood,  a  Young  Men's  Bible  Club, 
a  Girls'  Aid  Society,  all  contributing  to  the  benevolences  of  the 
church  in  its  various  channels.  In  the  public  services  some  form 
of  liturgy  is  occasionally  used  by  the  present  pastor;  various 
social  organizations  have  their  place;  lectures,  suppers,  enter- 
tainments are  supplied.  A  monthly  calendar  is  published.  The 
church  is  out  of  debt.  It  is  a  live  church,  with  a  live  pastor  at 
the  head  of  it — Rev.  Frederick  W.  Raymond — and  as  an  exam- 
ple of  an  intelligent,  satisfactory.  Biblical  union  church,  the 
Proctor  chm-ch  can  not  be  excelled,  if  it  can  be  duplicated." 


PROTESTANTISM    IN   BELGIUM 

THE  BELGIAN  Christian  Missionary  Church  has  a  brief 
history  of  seventy  years,  but  its  activities  have  been 
considerable,  and  the  story  of  its  growth  is  of  interest 
alike  to  its  friends  and  its  critics.  The  Rev.  Adam  J.  Loeppert 
gives,  in  Tlie  Western  ClirisHan  Advocate  (Cincinnati),  an  ac- 
count of  its  progress  from  the  single  station  and  one  evangelist, 

with  which  it  started, 
to  the  prosentKiay 
census  of  35  pastors, 
21  evangelists  and  col- 
porteurs, 42  congrega- 
tions, and  94  preaching- 
stations,  with  11,100 
members,  all,  he  says. 
' '  converts  from  Roman 
Catholicism."^ 

The  field  where  this 
church  is  most  success- 
ful is  the  coal-mining 
district  south  of  Mons, 
called  the  "Borinage," 
with  a  population  of 
150,000.  There  are 
eight  churches  belong- 
ing to  this  branch 
of  Protestantism  and 
about  an  equal  number 
of  state  -  subsidized 
Protestant  churches. 
We  read: 


THE   UNION    CHUKCH  AT    PROCTOR,    VT. 
Here  denominational  lines  vanish  and  people  of  many  races  join  in  a  common  worship 


"The  Belgian  Mis- 
sionary Church  believes 
in  open-air  work,  many 
of  their  operations  in  evangelistic  enterprises  and  benevo- 
lent undertakings  having  been  started  through  open-air  meet- 
ings. It  is  reported  that  during  the  synod  at  Quar^nou,  on  the 
night  of  the  first  day,  the  business  of  the  day  being  over,  the 
members  of  the  sj^nod  scattered  about  in  the  villages  of  the  dis- 
trict and  held  open-air  meetings.  Nine  different  meetings  were 
held  simultaneously,  in  which  the  gospel  was  preached  to  crowds 
of  people.  Such  meetings,  especially  gospel  song-services  on  the 
street  with  spirited  singing,  are  great  attractions  to  the  Belgian 
people.  At  the  open-air  meetings  they  begin  singing  with  all 
their  hearts,  and  it  is  a  means  of  soon  gathering  together  a 
crowd  composed  chiefly  of  Catholics,  who  listen  patiently  and 
attentively. 

"A  great  deal  of  work  of  this  character  is  being  done  by  the 
so-called  'City  and  Country  Mission,'  under  the  efficient  leader- 
ship of  Pastor  Laan,  with  headquarters  at  Brussels.  This  work 
is  supported  by  Hollanders,  but  is  rather  loosely  connected  with 
the  National  Church  of  Belgium.  The  motto  of  this  Mission  is 
significant,  'Flemish  people  must  be  reached  through  the 
Flemish.' 

"This  latest  synod  was  opened  with  a  sermon  by  Pasteur  Borel 
Brun.     Baron  P.  Prissi  was  elected  as  president.     Each  year  a, 
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special  message  is  sent  from  the  synod  to  tlic  cliurches.  This 
year  it  was  decided  to  remind  all  the  members  of  their  duty  as 
individuals,  and  the  necessity  of  actively  supporting  the  efforts 
of  evangc^Iization  by  means  of  mission  services.  An  important 
question,  which  was  considerably  discust,  was  that  of  the  Kongo. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  Kongo  Missionary  Society  has  been 
founded,  and  tliat  in  this  effort  the  Belgian  ]*rotestant  f'ree 
and  Htat(3  Churches  have;  joined  hands.  During  the  past  year 
about  1,800  francs  were  collected  in  the  churches  for  the  Kongo 
Mis.sion,  this  being  given  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  to 
li(dp  pay  the  salary  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Lambotte,  who  went  to 
the  Kongo  from  Belgium.  Groups  of  'Fri(!nds  of  the  Mission' 
have  been  formed  in  many  of  tlic?  C'hurches." 

The  funds  for  expenses  of  this  church  are  entirely  provided  by 
free-will  offerings.     Further: 

"Not  only  do  their  current  expenses  demand  larger  funds,  but 
they  are  constantly  })lanning  for  new  entcsrprises.  Next  to  evan- 
gelistic work  in  Belgium,  and  the  mission  work  on  the  Kongo, 
the  synod  dealt  with  such  important  questions  as  raising  a  special 
fund  for  aged  ministers,  evangelists,  colporteurs,  etc.,  of  the 
Belgium  Missionary  C'hurch;  also  for  employing  competent 
Protestant  nurses.  It  appears  that,  up  to  now,  there  have;  been 
no  Protestant  nurses,  and  Protestant  sick  people  have  been 
nursed  by  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity.  They  have  dis- 
criminated against  patients  whom  they  discovered  to  be  Prot- 
estants. A  Protestant  Institution  of  Christian  Nurses  has  been 
formed  to  provide  the  churches  with  Protestant  nurses." 

The  National  Church  of  Belgium,  here  also  referred  to,  is  a 
Protestant  body  of  300,000  souls.  By  its  latest  statistics,  it  is 
said  to  have  contributed  250,000  francs  for  charitable  purposes 
and  for  foreign  and  home  missionary  work.  It  is  partly  sup- 
ported by  a  state  subsidy  and  has  been  growing  successfully 
through  evangelistic  efforts  in  Renaix,  Grammont,  Curtrai, 
and  Menin. 


A  CALL  TO   A  NEW  CRUSADE 

DISTRUST  and  apprehension  of  the  Senate's  future  deal- 
ing with  the  arbitration  treaties  is  exprest  in  Church 
circles.  In  some  notable  cases  well-known  voices  are 
raised  calling  the  churches  to  take  an  active  part  in  urging  the 
full  ratification  of  Mr.  Taft's  proposals  by  the  Senate.  Dr. 
Henry  Van  Dyke  is  one  of  these.  The  Continent  (Chicago)  is 
convinced  that  "if  the  church — -not  by  bloodless  resolving  in 
ecclesiastical  assemblies,  but  by  live  and  unresting  agitation  of 
public  sentiment — should  seriously  undertake  to  force  the  rati- 
fication of  the  peace  pacts  unamended,  the  Senate  would  ratify 
them  early  in  its  next  session  and  without  any  abatement  of 
their  meaning."  This  journal  is  practically  of  the  opinion  that 
the  success  of  the  treaties  in  the  Senate  "now  chiefly  depends 
on  whether  the  church  will  definitely  demand"  that  their  orig- 
inal value  be  not  impaired.  The  best  the  Senate  will  do  vol- 
untarily, it  declares,  "is  to  ratify  them  in  a  perfunctory  way 
after  unfriendly  amendment  has  robbed  them  of  their  unique 
advance-step  character  as  humanity's  first  unqualified  interna- 
tional pledges  not  to  go  to  war."  What  shall  the  churches  do? 
it  asks,  debating  the  question  in  this  way: 

"Undeniably  it  is  grave  business  for  the  church  to  consider 
taking  hold  of  a  matter  so  intimately  connected  with  affairs  of 
the  state.  The  prejudice  on  the  side  of  the  state  against  Church 
interference  and  the  prejudice  on  the  side  of  the  Church  against 
invading  non-spiritual  territory  are  wise  and  in  their  essence 
must  not  bo  violated. 

"Before  the  Church  leaps  into  this  arbitration  cause,  then,  it 
must  look  to  see  if  there  is  involved  in  the  issue  a  spiritual  ideal 
genuinely  within  its  own  province  and  therefore  legitimately 
open  to  a  religious  as  distinguished  from  a  political  crusade. 
For  the  Church  must  not  become  chargeable  with  playing 
politics. 

"Furthermore,  to  make  the  movement  safe  for  the  Church — 
constructive  and  not  destructive — the  spiritual  ideal  which  it 
follows  must  be  made  so  clear  and  held  so  high  that  no  consid- 


erable proportion  of  honest  Christians  can  dispute  the  call  and 
challenge  of  it. 

"A  church  at  odds  within  itself  would  be  in  no  jKisitioii  t<j 
preach  pea<re  and  harmony  to  the  nations. 

"The  easy,  unaualytic  way  of  defining  the  religious  element 
in  the  modern  peace  movement  is  to  appeal  to  Jesus  Chn-st  as 
the  'Prince  of  Pciace.'  And  that  no  doubt  is  the  watchword 
which,  clear,  ringing  and  mightily  expressive,  is  most  potent  to 
(fiilist  the  mas.ses.  Being,  moreover,  a  true  watchword,  it  is 
worthy  of  use. 

"Yet  it  does  not  reveal  the  heart  of  the  matter.  J^sus  is  not 
only  for  peace;  he  also  sends  a  sword  through  the  earth,  as  he 
himself  said.  His  spirit  is  a  spirit  stern  to  war  against  all 
unrighteousness. 

"There  have  be(-n  righteous  wars  in  the  world.  Doubtless 
1  here  remain  righteous  wars  yet  to  be  fought.  Any  human 
struggle  is  righteous  if  it  upholds  truth  and  justice  against  false- 
hood and  oppression.  The  w(jrld  is  not  wrtjng  in  giving  martyrs' 
honors  to  men  who  have  fought  and  died  to  estal)lish  liberty  in 
the  earth." 

If  there  were  pending  an  arbitration  treaty  which  proposed 
to  compromise  with  sin  and  cease  all  warfare  against  wicked- 
ness, 'J'he  Continent  observes,  the  Prince  of  Peace  would  be 
against  it.     But  the  existing  case  is  vastly  different: 

"By  all  the  circumstances  attaching  to  them,  the  treaties 
now  pending  and  proposed  are  treaties  not  for  the  compound- 
ing of  right  and  WTong,  but  for  the  adjustment  of  possible  con- 
flicting interests  between  honorable  neigh})ors. 

"And  the  opposition  to  them,  when  the  husks  of  purely  tech- 
nical objections  are  swept  away,  consists  not  in  the  fear  of  com- 
promising with  wrong,  but  in  the  dread  of  losing  some  privilege 
or  prerogative  whi(rh  the  nation  l)y  main  strength  could  hold 
under  sheer  dogged  refusal  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  it,  but 
which,  if  judicially  examined,  might  not  commend  itself  to  an 
equitable  view  of  the  other  interests  affected. 

"The  backbone  of  antipathy  to  unlimited  arbitration  among 
enlightened  nations  is  in  fact  simply  another  manifestation  of 
the  most  pervasive  of  all  human  failings — selfishness.  It  is  a 
nationalistic  phase  of  the  universal  phenomenon  of  '  looking  every 
man  on  his  own  things  and  not  also  on  the  things  of  others.' 

"  Becatise  Jesiis  Christ  in  eternally  and  omnipotently  againat  self- 
ishnesfi,  he  must  appear  on  the  side  of  the  arbitration  ideal  as  the 
treaties  of  1911  embody  it.  His  second  great  commandment,  '  Thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,'  stands  for  nations  as  for  citizens. 

"The  nation  which  loves  its  neighbor  will  wish  the  neighbor's 
interests  in  any  question  of  temporary  misunderstanding  justly 
judged  by  those  able  to  view  its  claims  without  bias  or  predi- 
lection.    It  will  not  insist  on  its  own  opinion  regardless. 

"There  is  where  arbitration  fits  closest  to  Christianity." 

Reason  without  doubt  exists,  concludes  The  Continent,  for 
action  by  the  Church — "strong  crusading  action."     For: 

"It  is  a  reason  spiritual — within  the  Church's  province;  a 
reason  popular — satisfying  to  the  public  mind;  a  reason  philo- 
sophical— justifying  itself  to  reflective  analysis. 

"There  stands,  therefore,  in  the  way  of  action  only  the  other 
contingency  alluded  to  aljove — whether  the  Church  is  prepared 
to  move  in  the  matter  heartily  and  solidly  without  materially 
dividing  its  own  counsels.  A  negative  answer  here  would  not 
mean  that  Christian  influence  in  the  matter  must  be  abandoned, 
but  only  that  it  is  imi)racticable  to  wield  upon  it  the  weight  of 
corporate  church  influence. 

"But  such  impossibility  does  not  yet  appear.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  the  strongest  grounds  for  thinking  that  at  the 
united  call  of  its  responsible  leaders  the  Church  in  America  is 
ready  to  work  for  peace  with  a  unity  and  intensity  which  it  has 
scarcely  shown  heretofore. 

"Let  the  leaders  set  the  call  ringing  and  see  whether  there  is 
not  an  immediate  and  immense  response. 

"The  opportunity  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in 
these  circumstances  is  particularly  momentous. 

"To  save  the  treaties,  therefore,  as  the  permanent  guaranties 
of  peace  intended  by  their  authors,  there  must  come  some  va.  t 
outburst  of  popular  insistency  that  will  constrain  the  Senators  to 
substitute  for  their  own  pleasure  the  manifest  %%ill  of  the  people. 

"And  there  is  but  one  ft)rce  in  the  nation  capable  of  organizing 
that  i)opular  demand  universally  enough  to  make  it  overwhelm- 
ing. Especially  is  there  but  one  force  capable  of  gi\'ing  to  the 
demand  the  heat  of  moral  passion  that  will  melt  down  all 
obstacles." 
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THE  CHURCH   WEIGHTED   BY   GOLD 

ST.  PAUL'S  exhortation  to  "laj'  aside  every  weight,"  and 
especially  any  that  "easily  beset,"  might  be  used  as  a  text 
l)y  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  in  a  new  book  in  which  he  declares 
that  the  churches  are  suffering  from  too  much  money.  Every 
new  church  starts  out  with  a  fresh  truth,  which  in  time  grows 
old  and  loses  its  revivifying  force.  The  church  must  keep  on, 
however,  for  by  this  time  it  has  become  weighted  down  with 
property,  of  which  it  is  the  custodian,  so  it  gradually  turns  from 
being  an  advocate  of  new  truth  to  a  guardian  of  old  dogma,  old 
rights,  and  old  forms.  When  this  time  comes,  it  should  be 
ended  by  the  state,  Mr.  Zangwill  thinks.  This  celebrated  He- 
brew novelist  quotes  Ibsen  to  the  effect  that  "the  life  of  a  nor- 
mally constituted  truth  is  twenty  years  at  the  outside,  and 
agc^d  truths  are  apt  to  be  shockingly  thin."  So,  he  argues,  "the 
danger  which  threatens  all  churches — the  danger  of  having  to 
buy  their  ministers — is  raised  to  infinity  if  the  money  is  thus  to 
be  tied  up  by  the  dead  hand  of  the  past."  A  premium  is  "placed 
upon  infidelity  and  mustiness,"  he  adds  in  his  latest  work, 
"Italian  Fantasies,"  which,  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  subjects 
of  faith,  emphasizes  the  ethical  value  of  Christianity. 

This  view  of  the  desirability  of  new  truth  seems,  since  the 
days  of  Hare,  Maurice,  French,  and  Kingsley,  says  The  Chris- 
tian Commonwealth  (London),  to  have  lost  its  hold  on  Church- 
men, who  tend  to  insist  more  and  more  on  old  dogma.  But 
Mr.  Zangwill  accounts  for  this  by  pointing  out  that  "there  is 
no  church  or  religious  body  in  the  world  which  is  not  weighted 
with  pecuniary  substance,"  and  that  "the  continuity  of  policy 
which  the  church  applauds  becomes  a  mere  continuity  of  prop- 
erty if  progress  is  to  be  thus  penalized."  Hence  his  remedy  of 
winding  up  every  church  after  three  generations.  He  thus 
elucidates  the  time  limit: 

' '  The  first  generation  of  a  church,  or  a  heresy — the  terms  are 
synonymous,  for  every  church  starts  as  a  heresy — is  full  to  the 
brim  of  vitality,  fire,  revolt,  sincerity,  spirituality,  self-sacri- 
fice. It  is  a  generation  in  love,  a  generation  exalted  and  en- 
kindled by  the  new  truth,  a  generation  that  will  count  life  and 
lucre  equally  base  beside  the  spreading  of  the  new  fire.  The 
second  generation  has  witnessed  the  fervor  of  its  fathers,  it  has 
been  nourished  in  the  warmth  of  the  doctrine,  its  education  is 
imprinted  with  the  true  fiery  stamp.  It  is  still  near  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  the  third  generation  the  waves  radiated  from  the 
primal  fire  have  cooled  in  their  passage  through  time ;  the  orig- 
inal momentum  tends  to  be  exhausted.  Now  is  the  period  of 
the  smug  Pharisees  profiting  by  the  martyrdoms  of  their  ances- 
tors, babbling  rhetorically — between  two  pleasures — of  their 
fidelity  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  If  the  third  generation  of 
a  church  can  get  through  with  fair  spiritual  success  it  is  often 
because  of  a  revival  of  persecution.  But  the  third  generation 
is  absolutely  the  limit  of  the  spiritual  stirring.  In  the  fourth 
generation  you  shall  ever  find  the  young  people  sly  skeptics  or 
sullen  rebels,  and  the  Vicar  of  Bray  coming  in  for  high  preferment. 
Here,  then,  is  the  limitation  dictated  by  human  nature.  The  life 
of  a  church  should  be  wound  up  by  the  state.  The  birth  of  a 
heresy  must  be  free  to  all,  and  should  be  registered  like  the  birth 
of  a  child.  It  would  expose  its  adherents  to  no  disadvantages, 
either  religious  or  political.  But  after  three  generations  it  must 
be  wound  up." 

Children  would  still  be  able  to  continue  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  so  long  as  it  was  a  matter  of  conviction  and  not  of  (!om- 
pulsion,  because: 

"It  should  be  perfectly  open  for  the  church  to  reconstitute 
itself  immediately,  but  it  should  do  this  under  a  new  name.  If 
it  started  again  afresh,  the  compulsory  winding  up  would  have 
acted  as  a  species  of  persecution  and  thoroughly  revitalized  the 
contents  of  the  particulaj  credo.  The  third  generation  would 
have  strained  every  sinew  to  realize  their  faith  and  bring  it  home 
to  the  young  and  fourth  generation.  The  latter,  ere  reestab- 
lishing the  church,  would  have  rediscovered  its  truth,  and  there- 
by given  it  fresh  mementum  to  carry  it  through  another  three 
generations." 


By  terminating  the  right  to  property  Mr.  Zangwill  believes 
that  the  churches  would  be  saved  from  asphyxiation,  because 
so  long  as  any  institution  possesses  funds  there  will  never  be  any 
lack  of  persons  to  administer  them.  The  rock  on  which  the 
churches  are  built  is  a  gold  reef.  On  this  lasting  foundation  they 
stand  jealously  guarded  by  creeds  until  all  thought  is  excluded, 
but  those  who  sunder  thought  and  action  dismember  God  and 
deny  the  eternal  unity  of  things.     And  yet,  he  continues: 

"With  such  a  marvelous  machinery  at  hand  for  the  Church 
Universal  of  the  future,  so  democratic,  so  cosmopolitan,  so  free 
from  sex  injustice,  it  seems  a  thousand  pities  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  done  with  it  but  to  scrap  it.  Surely  it  should  be  adapted 
and  brought  into  harmony  with  the  modern  mind." 

Mankind,  he  declares,  wants  for  its  salvation  a  new  faith,  a 
burning  conviction  of  the  need  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 
He  is  not  yet  ready  to  offer  it;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  diagnose 
the  spiritual  conditions  which  call  for  it.  Signs  of  this  condi- 
tion are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  William  Poel  in  The  Christian  Com- 
monwealth, and  in  stating  them  he  applauds  Mr.  Zangwill  for 
bringing  into  the  controversies  of  the  present  day  "a  mind 
fresh  in  ideas."     He  writes: 

"A  few  weeks  ago  the  Diocesan  Conference  at  Lambeth  re- 
corded its  distrust  of  those  critics  who,  'while  holding  office  in 
the  Church  of  Christ,  propound  views  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrine  laid  down  in  the  creeds  of  the  Church.'  And  even  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  supporting  the  motion,  said  that 
'if  there  was  one  thing  the  Church  of  England  stood  for  and 
stood  by  it  was  that  the  very  center  and  core  of  the  life  of  the 
Church  was  the  very  thing  they  cared  about  most  of  all,  their 
reverence  for,  and  beUef  in,  and  acceptance  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.' In  fact,  the  Archbishop  demands  that  Bible  revelation 
shall  preclude  all  ground  for  objection  or  for  difference  of  opin- 
ion. But  moral  truth  can  not  recognize  such  authority.  It  is 
not  on  earth,  it  is  not  in  heaven,  it  can  never  be.  Modernism, 
therefore,  has  its  case,  and,  when  rightly  viewed,  has  a  good 
case.  As  human  conduct  becomes  more  of  a  science,  as  the  con- 
science becomes  more  acute,  there  must  be  a  greater  readiness 
to  take  facts  as  they  stand,  and  to  believe  that  they  are  part  of 
a  divine  order,  so  that  to  demand  unswerving  loyalty  to  creeds 
only  tends  to  perplex  the  minds  of  the  faithful  and  to  confirm  the 
skeptical  in  their  doubting.  Besides,  to  uphold  too  narrow  a 
doctrine  is  but  to  widen  the  breach  between  Church  and  State. 
Morals  can  not  be  judged  by  the  fervor  and  strictness  of  re- 
ligious observances.  No  preaching  up  of  creeds,  no  forms,  nor 
spiritual  experiences  can  take  the  place  of  right  cpnduct.  The 
Pharisaic  error  which  allows  church-going  to  pass  as  evidence 
of  piety  allows  also  the  profession  of  a  particular  creed  and  the 
practise  of  religious  ceremonies  to  pass  as  evidence  of  morality." 


NON-CONFORMITY  AT  OXFORD— Many  now  living  can  re- 
member the  time  when  membership  in  any  but  the  Established 
Church  barred  a  man  from  becoming  a  student  at  Oxford.  But 
that  "home  of  lost  causes"  is  conspicuous  in  harboring  this  one 
also  and,  according  to  7'/;e  i?ri7i.s'/i  Weekly  (London),  is  "rapidly 
assuming  the  religious  complexity  of  the  country  at  large."  We 
read: 

"The  proportions  have  been  markedly  in(!reased  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Rhodes  scholarships.  Of  this  year's  Rhodes 
scholars,  at  least  eight  are  Baptists,  eleven  Congregationalists, 
and  twelve  Presbyterians.  The  number  of  non-Episcopalians 
at  present  in  residence  is  not  far  short  of  500;  Presbyterians, 
from  170-180;  Congregationalists,  from  110-120;  Methodists, 
from  70-80;  Baptists,  from  4.5-50;  Friends,  from  12-16.  -  This 
total  does  not  include  figures  for  the  Women's  Colleges,  from 
which  another  forty  or  fifty  may  be  added.  When  we  reflect  that 
the  Tests  Act  was  repealed  barely  forty  years  ago,  these  figures 
are  striking,  and  they  come  as  a  surprize  even  to  those  who  know 
Oxford  well.  Further,  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  has  profoundly  affected  the  situ- 
ation. Ten  years  ago  the  Oxford  branch  was  small  and  unin- 
fluential;  to-day  it  is  the  strongest  moral  and  religious  force  in 
the  University.  In  it  High  Churchmen,  Low  Churchmen,  FVee 
Churchmen  meet  in  liA-ing  spiritual  fellowship  and  (Christian 
service." 
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A   daihi  scene  in  all  the  world's  large  cities — the  Pianola  Piano  displacing  the  piano  of  older  type. 

'TpHE  whole  world  is  awakening  to  an  appreciation  of  music.     In  America 
and  abroad — England,  Europe,  far-ofF  Australia — instruments  of  modern 
invention,   designed    to    furnish    music   for    the    home,    are    daily    becoming 
more  popular.      Foremost  among  these  is 


<i       M»       %^ 


The  Piano  that  anyone  can  play 


No  other  musical  instrument  ever  devised  makes  so  intimate 
and  so  general  an  appeal  as  the  Pianola  Piano. 

The  average  person  of  today  wants  to  take  an  active  {)art 
in  his  pleasures — does  not  want  too  much  done  for  him. 

The  Pianola  Piano  demands  intelligent  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  its  performer.  It  docs  not  merely  play  itself — the 
performer  plays  it;  puts  into  the  music  the  best  expression 
that  is  in  him,  and  takes  keen  personal  satisfaction  in  the 
musical  results  that  he  achieves. 

Tli(>  piano  has  long  been  the  favorite  home   instru- 


See  NOW  about 
getting  a  Pianola 
Piano 


Supplanting    meat.     In   recent  years  the   home   has   hardly  been 
til's  Piano  deemed  complete  without  it. 

of  older    type     And  yet,  .splendid  instrument  though  it  is,  the  piano 
•^^^^-^——     that  can  be  played  only  by  hand  is  almost  always  dis 
appointing — it  is  far  too  hard  to  play  for  many  to  enjoy  it. 

All  that  has  made  the  old  piano  so  popular  and  more — is  offered  by 
the  modern  pianoforte, — the  Pianola  Piano. 

It  hius  the  same  keys  for  hand  playing  and  practice;  the  same  wealth 
of  tone;  the  same  dignified  and  beautiful  appearance. 

In  addition,  it  has  the  wonderful  Pianola  within  its  ca.se  —  the  one 
piano  j)layer  which  enables  anymie  to  play  like  an  artist;  whicli  alone  has 
those  wonderful  devices  for  expressing  art  in  music — tlie  IMetro.style, 
Them<Kiist,  Grachiated  Accompaniment  and  Sustaining  Pedal  Dc\i('e. 


The  time  has  come  for  you  to  notice  what  is 
going  on  all  over  tlie  world  :  for  you  to  take  steps 
to  introduce  music  into  your  home. 

If  you  have  no  piano  you  certainly  want  one.      To 

be  withotit  is  almost  a  reproaeh.     And  surely  if  yt)U 

l)uy  one  now,  you  want  the  latest  and  best — Ihe  Pianola  Piano. 

If  you  have  a  piano  of  the  old  type — "the  silent  piano" — now  is  the 
time  to  relin(|uish  it.  Never  will  it  be  worth  so  much  in  exchange  for 
a  Pianola  I'iano  as  at  tliis  present  moment. 

—  When  you  come  to  buy  tlie  Pianola  Piano,  however. 
The  Importance  make  sure  it  is  the  Pianola  Piano  that  you  secure, 
of  the  Player  for  only  in  tliis  way  can  you  obtain  the  advantages 

—  of  tlie  famous  Pianohi. 

No  matter  how  good  the  piano  may  be,  tiie  music  will  be  no  better 
thaiv  tlie  player  contained  in  the  piano  makes  it.  You  should  consider 
the  piano — but  consider  first  the  player-acfion,  for  it  is  that  w  hich  either 
gives  you,  or  fails  to  give  you,  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  piano's  /».«•/ Wj/jV.n. 

There  is  but  one  player  action  which  has  received  serious  musical 
recognition  from  the  world's  ma-ster  musirians  —  Paderewski,  Strauss. 
Josef  Hofmann.  IMoszkowski,  Rosenthal,  Debussy,  and  three  hundred 
others  of  the  greatest  living  composers,  pianists  and  teachers.  This 
player-action  is  Ihe  Pianola. 

There  is  but  one  Pianola.  It  is  made  only  by  the  Aeolian  Company. 
It  may  be  obtained  either  as  a  detachable  cabinet  piano-player,  or  in  a 
single  ca.se  with  the  ])iano — iti  this  form  known  as 


THE  STEINWAY,  WEBER,  STECK,  WHEELOCK,  OR  STUYVESANT  PIANOLA  PIANO 


Send  for 
Catalog  "B" 


(Tpriglit  ^CCfl   "P 

Pianola  Pianos    ^0\/* 


.  ^  C/^r\    •'F^     Pianolas,    as    separate    instru-$OC/^    "P 
X  Owv*  ments,  adaptable  to  any  piano    ^0\/« 


Grand  $  • 

Pianola  Pianos     X  O  W\^*  ments,  adaptable  to  any  piano 

Prices  slightly  liijjher  on  tlio  Pacltlc,  Coast.  Moderate  niontlily  paynietits.  Allowances  on  other  pianos  taken  in  exchange. 


Send  for 
Catalog  "  B  " 


Pianola  Pianos  are  sold  by  the  leading  music  houses  in  the  principal  cities  throughout  the  world 

The  Aeolian  Companv  maintains  its  own  cstablisliniont  in  the  following  cities  : 


CHICAGO 
202  Michigan  Boulevard 


ST.  LOUIS 
1004  Olive  Street 


CINCINNATI 
25  West  4th  Street 


INDIANAPOUS 
237  N.  Pennsylvania  St. 


DAYTON 

131  West  3rd  Street 


FORT  WAYNE 
Washington  Street 


THP        A  FOl     T  A  INI       r^OlV^P  A  IMV       AEOLIAN   hall,   362   Fifth   .A.venue.  Near  34th  Street,  New   York 
X  X^£j      /^CjV^X^l.r^i^       V^V^lVll    ./\1^    I        Largest     Manufacturers     of    Musical    Instruments     in     the     World 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrakv  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  "Universal" 

Food  Chopper 

Chops    all    kinds 
of  food,  whether 
meat  or  vege- 
tables—raw 
or  cooked  — 
as  coarse 
or  fine  as 
wanted— 
rapidly 
and 
■^  easily. 


Does 
away 
entirely 
with  the 
drudgery 
of  the 
chopping 
knife  and 
bowl. 

The   "Universar' 

Coffee  Percolater 

Excels  other  ways  of  making 
coffee  because  the  percolation 
is  completed  before  the  water 
boils. 

Coffee  made 
in  it  is  easily 
known 
by  its 
delicious 
aroma, 
fine  flavor 
and  the  absence 
of  the  bitter 
taste  caused  by  boiling. 

If  you  want  to  know  what 
perfect  coffee  is  like,  try  the 
"Universal." 

The  "Universar' 

Bread  Maker 

Mixes  and  kneads  bread  in 
three  minutes.  The  hands  do 
not  touch  the  dough. 
Simple,  easy, 
sanitary. 


Write  for  our  Large  Book 
of  Useful  Things.      Free 

Buy  of  leading  dealers  everywhere 

LANDERS,   FRARY  &   CLARK 

264  Commercial  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

DR.  WILEY'S  FIGHTING  RECORD 

■pVK.  HARVEY  WASHINGTON 
■'-^  WILEY,  prime  figure  in  the  food 
aud  drink  controversies  now  being  waged 
at  Washington,  began  his  interesting  career 
as  instructor  of  dead  languages  in  the  little 
town  of  Purdue,  Indiana.  From  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin  and  Greek,  this  "  young, 
earnest  fellow "  soon  shifted  to  that  of 
science,  and  became  in  due  time  a  professor 
of  chemistry  in  Purdue  University.  He 
was  then  promoted  from  Purdue  in  1883  to 
take  charge  of  the  Chemistry  Department 
at  Washington,  where  he  has  been  quite 
busy  ever  since,  as  his  enemies  are  aware. 
But  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  wide  world 
whieli  does  not  worry  the  doctor,  says  the 
New  Y'ork  Evening  Post,  it  is  a  good  out- 
and-out,  shoulder-to-shoulder  scrap.  All 
his  life  he  has  been  subject  to  attacks  of 
some  sort  or  other,  the  first  of  which,  we 
are  informed,  took  place  while  engaged  in 
his  pedagogical  occupation  at  Purdue.  The 
trustees  of  that  institution  did  not  regard 
him  as  sufficiently  pious  to  guide  the  youth 
of  Indiana,  and  a  "  most  serious  mix-up  " 
occurred.  The  doctor's  side  of  the  case  is 
here  told  by  him: 

It  was  charged  before  the  trustees  that 
I  neglected  to  attend  morning  prayer,  that 
I  rode  a  bicycle,  that  I  was  the  pitcher  on 
the  student  baseball  team,  and,  worse  than 
all,  that  I  even  wore  a  uniform  while  so  en- 
gaged. In  short,  I  was  irrehgious,  frivo- 
lous, and  undignified. 

I  admitted  that  every  accusation 
against  me  was  absolutely  true.  "  I  have 
attended  morning  prayer  so  often,"  I  told 
the  trustees,  "  that  I  know  it  by  heart.  It 
is  the  same  old  praj'er  day  after  day,  and 
has  become  so  common  and  mechanical 
that  it  does  me  no  good.  Let  me  repeat  it," 
1  said,  indicating  that  I  was  about  to 
begin. 

"  Hold  on,"  shouted  the  trustee  who 
had  called  me  a  monkey  on  a  cart-wheel. 
"  We  have  heard  the  prayer." 

"  Very  >vell,'*  I  replied,  "  I  shall  desist. 
The  other  matters  said  of  me,"  I  continued, 
'■  are  here  confest.  I  ride  a  bicycle,  not 
to  be  wicked  or  rakish,  but  that  I  may  get 
around  easilj'^  and  comfortably.  Sometimes 
I  go  long  distances,  and  I  have  no  horse.  I 
play  baseball  with  the  students  because  I 
like  the  game  and  need  e.xercise  out  of  doors. 
There  is  no  occasion,"  I  said,  "  to  prolong 
this  hearing.  I  shall  end  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  honorable  trustees,  all  of  whom 
I  hold  in  high  esteem,  by  resigning." 

Whereupon  I  put  my  withdrawal  from 
the  faculty  in  %vriting  and  left  the  room. 
The  ne.xt  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  secretary  informing  me  that  the  trus- 
tees had  dechned,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  to 
accept  my  resignation.  I  had  taught  for 
nine  years  at  Purdue  University. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  had  read  at  public 
meetings  two  papers  which  were  heard  by 
George  B.  Loring  of  Massachusetts,  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  under  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur.  At  Mr.  Loring's  re- 
quest, I  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry." 


So  Wiley,  having  learned  as  a  ooUege 
professor  to  take  what  was  coming  to  him, 
has  met  each  attack  thereafter  with  calm- 
ness, even  with  smiles.  Late  in  the  summer 
of  1908,  there  were  rumoi"s  that  the  re- 
former's relentless  war  upon  benzoate  of 
soda  would  result  in  his  removal,  but  he 
continued  to  oppose  its  use.    Then  we  read : 

The  National  Molasses  Refiners'  Asso- 
ciation sent  a  petition  to  Washington  on 
December  19,  1908,  asking  for  Wiley's  re- 
moval. Nothing  came  of  it.  In  Congress 
speeches  were  made  in  his  defense  as  to 
benzoate  of  soda,  and  President  Roosevelt 
was  attacked  for  having  named  the  scien- 
tific committee  which  approved  the  preserv- 
ative over  the  chemist's  head.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  a  long  fight,  in  which 
Wiley  did  not  win.  He  held  his  job,  tho, 
and  caused  many  reforms  which  angered 
manufacturers  and  dealers  quite  as  much 
as  a  victory  against  benzoate  of  soda  would 
have  done. 

For  instance.  President  Roosevelt  re- 
peated all  the  demands  of  the  rectifiers  for 
a  modification  of  Wiley's  scheme  for 
labeling  neutral  spirits  mixt  with  whisky. 
Referring  at.  the  time  to  his  defeat  in  the 
benzoate-of-soda  controversy,  the  doctor 
remarked  that  the  pure-food  movement 
was  a  success  on  the  whole. 

"  Both  manufacturers  and  consumers  are 
reaUzing  that  it  costs  less  in  the  long  run 
to  make  and  eat  uncontaminated  substan- 
ces than  stuff  that  has  been  bolstered  up 
by  coloring-matter  and  preservatives,"  he 
said.  "  Nine- tenths  of  the  manufac- 
turers are  now  turning  out  unadulterated 
products. 

"  The  rest,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will 
continue  foisting  adulterations  on  the  pub- 
lic as  long  as  they  are  permitted  to  do 
so,  or  as  long  as  the  public  will  buy  what 
they  make.  After  all,  when  you  come 
right  down  to  facts,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  the  spurious  preserved  products 
should  sell.  They  are  made  and  sold 
simply  because  people  can  be  found  to  buj* 
them.  In  a  way,  then,  it  is  the  public's 
fault.  Let  consumers  positively  demand 
that  what  they  buy  shall  be  pure,  and  they 
wiU  get  only  pure  articles. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  don't  make 
anything  by  buying  what  isn't  pure.  On 
the  face  of  things,  it  may  seem  that  you  do, 
but  analysis  disposes  of  the  assumption. 
Take  the  case  of  catsup.  You  can  buy 
perfectly  pure,  good  catsup  for  fifteen  cents 
a  bottle.  You  can  buy  adulterated  catsup 
for  ten  cents  a  bottle,  but  there  is  tAvice  as 
much  catsup,  real  catsup,  in  the  pure 
bottle,  so  that  to  get  as  much  in  the 
adulterated  article  you  must  pay  twenty 
cents. 

"  The  only  reason  the  manufacturers 
make  spurious  foods  is  that  they  are 
avaricious.  They  can  make  a  few  more 
cents  by  cheapening  their  product  and 
using  less  expensive  ingredients.  But  more 
and  more,  I  think,  they  are  beginning  to 
appreciate  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
In  other  words,  the  man  who  turns  out 
food  that  AAdll  stand  the  test  is  the  man 
whose  products  wiU  keep  the  market 
longest  and  increase  sales  steadily. 
(Continued  on  page  IfSlf) 

A  Wbulcsoine Tonic 
Ilorsford's  Arid  Pliosphato 

Quickly  relieves  that  feeling  of  exhaustiou  due  to 
'  summer  heat,  overwork  or  insomnia. 
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AN  estimate  of  Speedwell  excellence  de- 
±\.  pends  upon  a  comparison  rather  than 
description. 

You  must  have  some  form  of  mental  yard- 
stick to  judge  quality  just  as  you  instinctively 
judge  other  characteristics. 

Base  your  judgment  of  the  i  9 1  2  Speedwell 
models  upon  what  you  know — or  can  learn 
— of  cars  for  which  much  higher  prices 
are  asked. 

We  are  not  content  to  have  you  think  that  the 
Speedwell  is  merely  the  best  car  you  can  buy  at  its 
price,  because  careful  comparison  must  convince  you 
that  there  is  no  better  car  at  any  price. 

If  you  will  carry  your  investigation  to  the  fullest 
length  possible,  analyzing  thoroughly  each  Speedwell 
claim,  you  will  not  need  to  be  told  why  this  car 
finds  its  larger  proportion  of  buyers  among  those 
best  posted  upon  automobile  values. 

STANDARD  chassis  of  123-inch  wheelbase,4-cylinder 
50  H.  P.  motor,  36-inch  wheels,  in  10  styles  of  open 
front  and  fore-door  bodies,  at  J^2500  to  j?2900.  Lim- 
ousine at  $3850.  Special  Cruiser  model  of  132-inch 
wheelhase  at  $3500. 

Catalog  and  Sf>eediuell  monthly  magazine 
sent  upon  request. 

THE   SPEEDWELL   MOTOR   CAR    CO. 


530  Essex  Avenue 


Dayton,  Ohio 


Model  12-H,  Special  Saa.-racer  wlti  toy  tonneau. 
l-passenger,   $2700  ;  top  and    wind-shield  extra. 

How  extra  strength  is 
built  into  the  frame 

The  frame  is  the  foundation  of  the  car;  and  the 
good  automobile  engineer  endows  it  with  all  the 
strength  his  ingenuity  can  devise.  Provision  must 
be  made  not  only  for  the  ordinary  strains  and  twist- 
ings  which  the  frame  must  take  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  for  the  unexpected  and  extraordinary 
shocks  which  every  car  must  meet  sooner  or  later. 

The  assurance  of  safety  and  strength  begins  with 
the  material  in  the  Speedwell  frame  and  the  man- 
ner of  its  making.  A  special  carbon  steel  is  used 
— steel  which  we  have  proved,  in  our  own  labora- 
tory tests,  to  have  extremely  great  strength.  The 
frame  members  are  pressed  and  heat  treated  to 
develop  strength  of  the  steel  to  a  still  higher  point. 
The  members  are  heavier  than  the  usual  practice 
dictates  and  the  channel  exceptionally  deep. 

Integral  gussets  are  provided  at  the  ends  of  the 
cross  members  where  the  latter  join  the  main 
channels;  and  cross  members  and  motor  sub-frame 
are  hot  riveted  to  the  main  frame — which  effects 
a  unit  so  far  as  strain-resisting  power  is  concerned. 

In  front,  where  the  frame  is  narrowed  to  permit 
a  wide  turning  range  to  the  steering  road  wheels,  the 
offsets  are  widened  so  that  weakness  cannot  develop- 
Over  the  rear  axle  the  frame  is  arched,  per- 
mitting of  liberal  spring  action  and  at  the  same 
time  lowering  the  body  of  the  car  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  safe  road  clearance. 

We  have  gone  into  these  details  for  the  reason 
that  motor  car  advertisements,  as  a  rule,  particu- 
larize on  practically  every  feature  save  the  frame 
— which  is, one  of  the  most  important. 

Furthermore,  we  want  to  acquaint  you  with 
Speedwell  methods,  and  impress  upon  you  the 
soundness  of  Speedwell  engineering  and  con- 
struction. 

Other  Speedwell  constructional  advantages  will 
be  cited  in  future  advertisements. 
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WE  have  spent  thirty-eight  years 
at  hcse  making.    We  were  the 
firsttomakeguaranteedhose. 
For  the  past  twelve  years  we 
have  concentrated  on  texture, 
■  J  fit  and  color.  The  result  is  a 
hosiery  as  soft,  fine  and  styl- 
ish as  any  hose  ever  made  —  the 
lightest  weights,  if  you  want  them, 
silky  and  sheer  and  smart. 

We  guarantee  six  pairs  of  cotton"Holeiproof" 
tolast  six  months.  We  even  guarantee  threepairs 
of  siIk"Ho!oproot"  for  men  and  women  for  tliree 
months.  But  people,  today,  are  buying  "Hole- 
proof"  for  its  style. 

The  genuine  "Holeproof"  is  sold  in  your  town. 
We'll  tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on  request,  or 
ship  direct  where  there's  no  dealer  near,  charges 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


I^-^ 


tloleproo 


'Mm 

.  osieru 

ANO  CMILORBN  ^/ 


FOR  MEN  WOMEN' 

S1.50forsixpairs,upto83.00.accord- 
Ing  to  finish  and  weight.    Silk  "Hole- 
proof,'three  pairs.  82.00  for  men,  J3.00 
for  women.    There  are  hundreds  o£ 
imitations.  So  look  for  the  "Hole- 
proof" trademark  and  the  signa- 
ture of  Carl  Freschl,  Pres. 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  922  Fourth  St.,  Milwaakee.W'is. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Lt<I  ,  Loudon,  Cau., 
Distributors  for  Canat'a. 
S.  A.,  City  of  Mexico,  AgeatB  for  Mexican  P.epublic. 


Rer.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Office,  1906 


v.- 


« 
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NATHAN   HALE 

The  Ideal  Patriot 

By  William  Ordway  Partridge.    $1.00 
FUNK  &  WAGNALL,3  COMPANY,        NEW  YORK 


P.it.  Prndiii- 


Ideal  Folding  Bath  Tub 

For    tiilile^s   hiiur-es.  ciiuipers. 

cold    water   fljits,    niaid'8    room. 

^usf»  in  any  room.lipht.  lasts  years. 

Writf  for  low  iritrociuctory  offer. 

ii.  i\.  V.  itAi'n  .iir«i.  CO., 

Io:s  «  liaiiilK'i'M  •!;i.,  iV.  Y. 


Pe:cor^ 


Rminoceros 


Brand 


GOLF  BALLENAMEL 


A  New  Ball  At  Every  Tee 

As  tough  as  his  hide!— and  as  white  as  snow' 
Never  yellows !  Never  cracks !  Never  gets  soft 
or  sticky!  Waterproof!  Weatherproof!  Hard, 
yet  elastic!  Easily,  quickly  put  on  by  hand. 
Price,  25  cents  per  can.  Enough  for  50  new 
balls.  At  your  dealer's,  or  give  us  his  name 
and  send  2;  cents,  and  we  will  send  at  once. 

PECORA  PAINT  CO..  Inc..  4th  and  Erie  Ave. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Eslahlished  1862 


Your  Music 

IN   AN 

AUTOMATIC 

Vertical  Cabinet 

will  always  be  where  you  can  handily  gret 

ai    it.      In    the    Automatic 

Music  Cabinet  we  apply  the 
Vertical  file  principle  but  with  several 
big:  improvements.  Ask  your  dealer 
forit, or  write  us  for  descriptive  booklet. 
Shipped  freight  prepaid  on  anproval. 
with  tlie  guarantee  that  you  will  be  de- 
!is?hted  with  it  or  no  sale.  Also  made 
tor  disc  phonograph  recoids, 

THE  AUTOMATIC   FILE  &  INDEX  CO. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 


{Continued  from  page  lt5Z) 

"  Our  great  hope  lies  in  the  persistent 
education  of  the  buying  public.  It  can  not 
be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  the  final 
decision  rests  with  the  consumer.  If  he  re- 
fuses to  buy  impure  foods,  no  manufacturer 
will  be  willing  to  lose  his  money  by  making 
stuff  that  can  not  be  sold.  It  is  the  gullible, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  careless  who  en- 
courage manufacturing  of  impure  food." 

One  of  Wiley's  strong  points  is  his  ability 
to  tell  a  good  story.  Appearing  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  in  1906,  in  behalf  of  the 
Pure  Food  BiU,  we  are  told  he  said: 

"  Never  drink  blended  whisky.  Always 
drink  it  straight,  and,  if  it  is  too  strong, 
dilute  it  with  good  water.  The  notion  that 
blended  whisky  is  merely  a  mixture  of  two 
or  more  different  kinds  is  all  a  mistake.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  blended  whisky  is  simply 
cheap,  bad  whisky,  doctored  up  with 
spirits." 

With  that  he  produced  an  outfit  of 
chemical  apparatus,  got  a  bottle  of  alcohol, 
burnt  sugar,  and  other  stuff,  and  went  to 
work.  In  five  minutes  he  had  a  red  liquor 
ready,  and  passed  it  around  among  the 
committee  members  to  be  tested.  They 
took  it,  tasted,  and  smacked  their  lips. 

"  It  isn't  whisky  at  all,"  said  Wiley. 
"  It  is  the  stuff  that  is  often  called  whisky. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  so-called  '  14- 
year-old  '  whisky  is  made  in  less  than  four- 
teen minutes  by  the  aid  of  what  is  known  as 
!  aging-oil.'  " 

"  Dr.  Wiley,"  said  Hepburn,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  "  have  you  d^.  Govern- 
ment license  to  make  whisky?  "    ' 

"No  sir,"  was  the  retort.  "I  don't 
need  it.  I  didn't  make  whisky,  as  I  told 
you." 

Another  test  before  a  committee  of 
legislators  had  to  do  with  egg§.  The 
doctor  took  in  a  big  beaker  about  three- 
quarters  filled  with  a  ten-per-cent.  solution 
of  common  table  salt.  Into  the  liquid  he 
dropt  the  eggs.  The  fresh  ones  sank  to 
the  bottom.  The  others  floated,  partially 
submerged,  according  to  their  state  of  age. 
The  eggs  had  been  labeled  to  show  when 
they  were  laid. 

So  often  has  the  chemist  appeared  in  the 
r6le  of  lecturer  and  promulgator  of  advice 
to  the  public  that  his  utterances  would  fill 
a  whole  row  of  scrap-books.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  said  he  believed  that  eighty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  whisky  sold  over  bars  in  this 
country  was  adulterated.  Reports  of  his 
denying  the  assertion  were  circulated,  pre- 
sumably by  makers  of  whisky.  He  prompt- 
ly denied  the  denial,  repeating  that  most 
of  the  liquor  was  a  compound  made  of 
neutral  spirit,  or  alcohol,  artificially  colored, 
often  flavored  with  artificial  essences,  and 
sometimes  mixt  with  more  or  less  straight 
whisky  to  give  it  flavor. 

A  bit  of  advice  which  he  handed  out  for 
general  consumption  a  few  years  ago  was 
that  people  ought  to  beware  of  cracks  in 
dishes  at  restaurants.  Germs  lurked  in  the 
cracks,  said  he.  There  had  been  a  crusade 
against  unhealtliful  kitchens  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  doctor's  bureau  had 
investigated.  The  bacteria  discovered  in 
defective  chinaware  were  collected  and 
classified.  Incidentally,  Wiley  learned 
that  most  refrigerators  were  kept  dirty,  and 
he  proceeded  to  inform  the  capital  that  it 
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had  a  dangerous  lot,  of  disease-breeders  in 
its  eating-houses. 

Not  only  has  h(;  admitted  inoonsistoncy 
about  his  attitude  toward  alcoholie  bever- 
ages, but  a  story  has  gone  the  rounds  that  a 
friend  found  him  eating  voraciously  just 
after  giving  advice  on  the  advantage  of 
light  f(«^ding.  He  had  issued  what  he 
called  an  ideal  bill  of  fare,  as  follows: 

"  Eat  one-fourth  less  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  Banish  all  alcoholic  beverages. 
Kat  largely  of  cooked  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Drink  nothing  b(;low  sixty  degrees  in  tem- 
perature and  drink  sparingly.  Be  careful 
to  seek  the  society  of  cheerful  friends. 
Practise  moderation  in  open-air  exercises. 
Don't  fret.    Don't  worry." 

This  was  what  his  friend  found  him  de- 
vouring: "  Two  large  imperial  crabs,  one 
large  steak  and  trimmings,  a  special  salad, 
a  few  mugs  of  ale." 

The  doctor  did  not  deny  that  the  joke 
was  on  him. 

In  a  speech  before  New  York  advertising 
men,  Wiley  furnished  a  surprize  by  promis- 
ing that  the  diners  would  find  themselves 
in  trouble  if  they  used  misleading  state- 
ments in  their  "  ads  "  of  foodstuffs. 

"  No  advertising  is  honest,"  he  remarked, 
"  which  makes  the  least  misstatement  or 
any  misleading  statement  about  the  quality 
or  benefits  of  the  goods  advertised.  Don't 
make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  you 
can  violate  the  spirit  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Law  by  printing  such  stuff  in  news- 
papers and  magazines  and  evade  the  con- 
sequences. I  would  not  like  to  see  any  of 
you  brought  up  before  me  in  Washington 
for  any  such  thing,  but  if  you  continue  to 
do  these  things,  I  will  get  you,  or,  rather, 
the  law  will." 

Then  he  said  that  with  all  reverence  he 
had  revised  his  morning  prayer  to  read: 

"  Give  me  this  day  my  daily  sins  and 
forgive  me  my  bread  as  I  forgive  those  who 
give  it  to  me." 


LEE  IN  ACTION 

T  F  Grant  was  the  victorious  leader  in  the 
■*•  great  conflict  of  fifty  years  ago,  the 
friends  of  Lee  insist  that  he  was  the  better 
general,  and  all  admit  that  he  was  a  man 
whose  nobility  of  soul  and  sweetness  of 
(character  put  him  in  the  first  rank  of  our 
nation's  heroes.  Many  regret  that  in 
these  anniversary  years  we  have  so  few 
first-hand  accounts  of  the  doings  and  say- 
ings of  the  great  Virginian  at  the  critical 
moments  of  his  daring  campaigns.  While 
lamenting  this  fact,  Mr.  Gamaliel  Brad- 
ford, Jr.,  has,  nevertheless,  gathered  a  few 
pen-portraits  of  Lee  in  battle  and  in  coun- 
cil, in  the  last  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  Confed(^rat(>  lead(>r  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Reported  sayings  of  Lee's  show  more 
sense  of  the  horrors  of  war  than  of  the  born 
soldier's  supposed  lust  for  battle.  Yet  Mr. 
Bradford  reminds  us  that  "  at  the  time  of 
his  great  military  glory  Lee  was  not  a 
young  man,  and  the  fury  of  hot  blood  was 
tempered  in  him,"  and  adds: 

Imagine  that,  in  Mexico,  he  found  an 
intense  delight  "when  the  musket-balls  and 
grape  were  whistling  over  my  head  in  a 


THE 


Postal  Life  Insurance  Company 

Pays  you  the  commissions  that 
other  companies  pay  their  agents 


The  Only 

Non-Agency  Company 

In  America 

MANY  people 
consider  that  the 
commissions  paid 
to  insurance  agents 
are  a  waste  which 
should  be  saved  to 
policyholders.  The 
POSTAL  LIFE 
was  organized  to 
meet  this  view  and 
to  serve  this  class  of 
people.  By  dealing 
directly  with  the 
Company,  you  save 
the  commissions 
paid  by  other  com- 
panies to  agents.  The  POSTAL 
very  properly  pays  such  commis- 
sions to  you  because  you  come  to 
the  Company  on  your  own  motion 
—  personally  or  by  letter  —  and 
are  thus  entitled  to  the  money. 

The  POSTAL  pays  this  com- 
mission not  only  the  ^rsf  year 
upon  your  entrance  into  the 
Company,  but  on  premiums  paid 
each  year  thereafter^  and  guaran- 
tees these  commissions  in  its 
policy-contracts ;  this  provision  is 
officially  approved  by  the  State 
Insurance  Department. 

You  will  meet  with  some  agents 
who  attempt  to  belittle  the 
POSTAL  because  it  thus  offers 
you  the  opportunity  to  save  for 
yourself  x\(\%  monev.  The  reason 
is  evident:  the  agent  wants  the 
money  you  save.  The  POSTAL 
is  bound  to  continue  to  grow,  de- 
spite the  protests  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  such  agents,  because 


Reserve  Funds  for  the 
Protection  of  Policy- 
holders—$10,000,000 

it  performs  a  genu- 
ine public  service. 
The  POSTAL'S 
no-agent  method  is 
but  another  conser- 
vation-step in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public 
— of  sound  insur- 
ance protection  at 
lowest  cost. 

A  saving,  equiva- 
lent to  an  income  on 
one's  investment  of 
about  45%  the  first 
year  and  9^%  in 
succeeding  years,  is 

winning  adherents  in  increasing 
numbers  as  the  Company  becomes 
more  widely  known.  Those  who 
insure  in  the  POSTAL  see  good 
reason  for  commending  ittoothers, 
which  they  seldom  fail  to  do;  this 
good-will  is  the  valuable  substi- 
tute, without  expense,  for  the 
agent  under  pay. 

If  you  are  in  good  health  and 
seriously  considering  insurance,  it 
will  pay  you  to  call  at  the  Com- 
panv's  Home  Office,  Postal  Life 
Building,  New  York  City,  or  write 
for  official  information  showing 
what  you  can  save  on  any  stand- 
ard policy  you  may  prefer. 

In  writing  please  state  date  of 
birth  and  occupation  so  that  exact 
figures  may  be  supplied.  No  agenj 
will  he  sent;  the  Postal  dispenses 
with  agents. 

/•i-.vi-/.  iir 
Postal    Life   Building, 

35  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  J)igkst  when  writlnp  to  advertisers. 
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%  A  Little  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 


Use  only  J^ 

of  a 

brushful 


perfect  shower,"  and  when  he  was  threadiitg 
his  way  alone  in  night  and  solitude  through 
the  murky  pitfalls  of  the  Pedregal.  Even 
'  at  a  later  time  one  vivid  sentence,  spoken 
in  the  midst  of  the  slaughter  of  Fredericks- 
burg, lights  the  man's  true  instincts,  like  a 
_^      _  J     -  -  flash:  "It  is  well  that  war  is  so  terrible,  or 

rerrected  tor  the  purpose,  a  very  little  I  else  we  might  grow  too  fond  of  it." 
Pebeco  overcomes  acidity  of  the  mouth — 
the  cause  of  95  a  of  tooth  deca 


^y- 


Pebeco  has  a  definite,  scientific  action, 
neutralizing  the  acids  that  form  in  the 
mouth,  and  keeping  it  free  from  harm- 
ful germs  and  bacterial  growth — 
wholesome  and  healthy. 

y^    It  hardens  soft,  tender  gums,  and  being  an  effec- 
tive deodorant,  it  maintains  a  sweet,  inoffensive  breath. 


PCB€&0» 

TOOTH  PASTE 


Preserves  and  Cleanses  the  Teeth 

Whitens  and  polishes,  dissolves  tartar  deposits  and  re- 
moves long  standing  discolorations  without  injuring  the 
surface  of  the  enamel. 

Pebeco  is  not  highly  scented,  but  it  has  a  freshness  of 
flavor  that  imparts  to  the  wliole  oral  cavity  unmistakable 
cleanliness  and  vigor. 

Write  for  Ten  Day  Trial  Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers 

With  these  means  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  whether  or  not  you  have  "acid 

mouth"  and  that  Pebeco  Tooth  Pa-te  overcomes  it.  Acid  will  turn  the  bhie  te=t  paper  pink. 
Af ler  using  Pebeco,  an  a;iJ  te.-.t  shows  that  you  have  removed  the  CLuse  of  tooth  dev:ay. 

Pebeco  Tooth  Pa=te originated  in  the  hycrieni' laboratories,  of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co., Hamburg, 
Germany.  It.s  worth  was  suuu  eviJent  to  dentists,  and  good  dentists  evtry whtre  ur^^e  its  us'e. 

It  is  sold  a'l  over  the  world.  Large  Tubes,  50c.  Vou  will  find  Pebeco  cheap  because  you 
need  use  so  little— only  ;  j  of  a  brushful. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  107  Winiam  Street,  New  YoKc        ProJacers  of  Lehn  Sr  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum 


The  uniformity 
of  the  leads  of  any 
'     given  grade,  the  qual- 
ity   of    performance 
and  the  sturdy  com- 
mercial endurance  of 

DIXON'S 

AMEPICAN  GRAPHITE 

PENCILS 

prove  that  after  aU 
there  1*5  something  in 
a  name, 

JOSEPH  DIXON 

CRUCIBLE  COMPAN-J 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

5  nJfor  Dxtn'l  P  %cit  Guide- 


15  DAYS' FREE  TRIAL 


WE'LL  put  the 
Ul.l  Art  Steel 
Typewriter 
Stand  and  Cabinet  in 
youiolLcefor  1 3  days' 


Free  Trial  and 
let  you  see  (or 
yourself   how 
you  can  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your 
stenographers     and 
save  space.     Occu- 
pies but  4  sq.  ft. — 
the    kir.d  you  now 
usetaLes  lOsq.  ft.  or 
more.  Holdsstation- 
ery  enough  to  last  a 
week— can  reach 
everything  with- 
out moving  the 
body.     Solid 
steel    (lame. 


Closed 


ighf  in    weight, 
ut  a  b  s  o  1  u  t  e  I  y 
tig  id    and    silent 
under     operabon. 
Saves     time- 
space  —  materials, 
'iclate  ■   s  li  or  t 
lettei  telling  ui 
end    you 
one    on     1 5 
d  ys'   FREE 
trial.    We 
£11  order  tliru  our 
dealer  or,  where 
we  have  no  agency,  take  this  "  Free  Trial 
Offer''  to  any  office  supply  dealer — ask 
him  to  order  for  you;    or,  if   you  have 
satisfactory  rating,  use  your  own  business 
stationery    and    we    will  deliver  direct  to 
you.     If  not  satisfactory  after  15  Daya* 
free  trial  return  to  dealer  or  to  iw. 
If  you  jDiih  further  information 
first,  send  Dour  dealfr's  name  and 
vnrite  for  descriptive  circular. 

The  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co. 

2067  Dorr  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


Attractive  proposition  for  dealers.      We  develop  steady 
wlct   that  you  can    handle.      Write    for  pardculals. 


Lee's  high  personal  courage  and  utter 
coolness  in  battle  have,  of  course,  never 
been  questioned.  At  no  time  during  the 
war  was  he  wounded,  according  to  this 
writer,  altho  many  times  under  fire.  Several 
stories  are  told  of  shells  bursting  near  him. 
One  day  in  1864,  we  read  in  the  Atlantic 
article, 

Lee  was  inspecting  the  lines  below  Rich- 
mond, and  the  number  of  soldiers  gathered 
about  him  drew  the  enemy's  fire  rather 
heavily.  The  general  ordered  the  men 
back  out  of  range  and  himself  followed  at 
his  leisure;  but  it  was  observed  that  he 
stopt  to  pick  up  something.  A  fledgling 
sparrow  had  fallen  from  its  nest,  and  he 
took  it  from  the  ground  and  tenderly  re- 
placed it,  with  the  bullets  whistling  about 
him. 

No  general  was  ever  more  careful  of  his 
men,  tho  at  very  critical  times,  General 
Longstreet  has  asserted,  Lee  sometimes 
became  almost  unbalanced  in  a  perfect 
"  fury  of  combativeness."  Of  Lee  at 
Gettysburg,  Longstreet  wrote  bitterly: 
"  That  he  was  excited  and  off  his  balance 
was  evident  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first,  and 
that  he  labored  under  that  oppression  till 
blood  enough  was  shed  to  appease  him." 
This  suggestion  "  is  grotesque,"  but,  con- 
tinues Mr.  Bradford,  there  is  evidence  that, 
once  in  a  fight,  General  Lee  hated  to  give 
it  uj),  and  occasionally  let  his  ardor  over- 
come his  discretion.  For  instance,  Captain 
Ranson  has  related  in  Harper's  Magazine 
how  he  involuntarily  overheard  a  conver- 
sation between  Lee  and  Longstreet  just 
before  the  surrender  at  Appomattox: 

I  must  have  slept  an  hour  at  least,  when 
again  I  was  awakened  by  the  loud,  almost 
fierce  tones  of  General  Lee,  saying,  "  I  tell 
you,  General  Longstreet,  I  will  strike  that 
man  [Grant]  a  blow  in  the  morning." 
General  Longstreet  again  recoimted  the 
difficulties,  ending  as  before,  "  General, 
you  know  you  have  only  to  give  the  order 
and  the  attack  will  be  made,  but  I  must  tell 
you  that  I  think  it  a  useless  waste  of  brave 
lives." 

The  most  heroic  picture  left  of  Lee  in  the 
excitement  of  battle,  is,  according  to  our 
atithority,  the  account  of  his  decision  to  re- 
main north  of  the  Potomac  after  Antietam : 

General  after  general  rode  up  to  the-com- 
mander's  headquarters,  all  with  the  same 
tale  of  discouragement  and  counsel  of  re- 
treat. Hood  was  quite  unmanned.  "  My 
God! "  cried  Lee  to  him,  with  unwonted 
vehemence,  "  where  is  the  splendid  division 
you  had  this  morning  ?  "  "  They  are  lymg 
on  the  field  where  you  sent  them,"  an- 
swered Hood.  Even  Jackson  did  not  ven- 
ture to  suggest  anything  but  withdrawal. 
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There  were  a  few  moments  of  oppressive 
silence.  Then  Lee  rose  erect  in  his  stirrups 
and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  we  will  not  cross  the 
Potomac  to-night.  You  will  go  to  your  re- 
spective commands,  strengthen  your  lines, 
send  two  officers  from  each  brigade  toward 
the  ford  to  collect  your  stragglers  and  })rii)g 
them  up.  Many  have  come  in.  1  have 
had  the  proper  steps  taken  to  collect  all 
the  men  who  are  in  the  rear.  If  McClcI- 
ian  wants  to  fight  in  th(^  morning,  I  will 
give  him  battle.  Go!"  They  went,  and 
in  this  cas(!,  at  least,  Lee's  glorious  audacity 
was  justified;  for  hv  proved  to  all  the  world 
that  M(!(ylellan  did  not  dare  attack  him 
again. 

Lee's  unfailing  politeness,  self-command 
— "  probably  no  man  ever  commanded  an 
army  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  entirely 
(commanded  himself  as  Lee — patience,  tact, 
and  sympathy  makt;  an  es.sential  part  of 
the  portrait  of  th(;  man.  His  personal  in- 
fluence in  critical  moments  was  immense. 
We  read: 

On  one  occasion,  just  before  battle,  there 
was  heard  to  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  a 
sort  of  watchword  the  simple  comment, 
"  Remember,  General  Lee  is  looking  at  us." 
Stuart's  aide.  Von  Borcke,  describes  a  scene 
which  is  immensely  effective  as  showing 
how  little  the  General  relied  on  words,  and 
how  little  he  needed  to.  Lee  was  riding 
through  the  ranks  before  a  charge.  "  He 
uttered  no  word.  He  simply  removed  his 
hat  and  passed  bareheaded  along  the  line. 
I  had  it  from  one  who  witnessed  the  act. 
'  It  was,'  said  he,  '  the  most  eloquent  ad- 
dress ever  delivered.'  And  a  few  minutes 
later  he  heard  a  youth,  as  he  ran  forward, 
crying  and  reloading  his  musket,  shout 
through  his  tears  that  '  any  man  who 
would  not  fight  after  what  General  Lee  said 
was  a  damned  coward.'  " 

Here  is  a  picture  of  Lee  "  in  the  midst  of 
his  fighting  soldiers,"  from  (Colonel  Mar- 
shall's account  of  his  triumphant  advance 
on  the  third  day  at  Chancellorsville: 

The  enemy  were  retiring  and.  the  troops 
swept  forward  through  the  tumult  of  battle 
and  the  smoke  of  woods  and  dwellings  burn- 
ing about  them.  Everywhere  the  field  was 
strewn  with  the  wounded  and  dying  of  both 
armies.  "  In  the  midst  of  this  scene  General 
Ijee,  mounted  upon  that  horse  which  we  all  i 
remember  so  well,  rode  to  the  front  of  his 
advancing  battalions.  His  presenile  was  j 
the  signal  for  one  of  those  uncontrollal)^^ 
outbursts'  of  enthusiasm  which  none  can 
appreciate  who  have  not  witnessed  them. 
The  fierc(i  soldiers,  with  their  fa(^(>s  black- 
ened with  the  smoke  of  battle,  the  wounded 
crawling  with  feeble  limbs  from  the  fury 
of  the  devouring  flames,  all  seem(>d  jiossest 
with  a  common  inipuls(\  One  long  un- 
broken cheer,  in  which  the  feeble  cry  of 
those  who  lay  h(>li)less  on  the  earth  blended 
with  the  strong  voices  of  those  who  still 
fought,  rose  higli  above  the  roar  of  battle, 
and  hailed  the  presence  of  the  victorious 
chief.  He  sat  in  the  full  realization  of  all 
that  soldiers  dream  of — triumph." 

This  was  victory.  But  the  fortunes  of 
war  brought  Appomatto.x  and  defeat.     Mr. 

ORKAT  HKAK  SPUING  WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famoas." 
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A  car  of  French  design  of  the  very  latest  fashion.    Design  protected  by  letters  patent. 

The  "  Patrician"  (illii'^t''ated)— loo-inch  wheelbase;  30  cell,  13  plate  Exide   Hycap  battery; 

$2150  f.o.b.  Detroit. 

The  "  Regent"— 85-inch  wheelbase;  27  cell,  11  plate  Exide  Hycap  battery;  $i75of.o.b.  Detroit. 
The  ■'  Torpedo" — Open  car; folding  top,  windshield  and  lampefinipmcnt;  *  1650 f.o.b.  Detroit. 

Your  family  will  be  safe  in  the 
HUPP-YEATS 

ELECTRIC  CQA.CH 


Not  long  ago  the  branch  managers  of  the 
Hupp  Corporation — men  necessarily  in 
closest  touch  with  the  tendencies  of  the 
buying  public — gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  at  the  plant  in  Detroit. 

To  a  man  they  confirmed  the  reports  we 
have  had  that  the  prediction  we  made 
for  tlie  Hupp-Yeats  is  coming  true:  — 

That  the  advantages  of  the  Hupp-Yeats' 
low-hung  body  are  so  obvious,  so  note- 
worthy, that  it  would  establish  a  new 
school  of  electric  carriage  design. 

The  greatest  of  these  advantages  is  safety 
— the  one  factor  to  be  considered  first 
and  above  all  else  by  the  man  who  buys 
an  electric  for  his  family. 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  expert  of  one 
of  the  great  tire  concerns  in  the  United 
States — who  deviseil  tires  to  overcome 

TTe   »haU    be   glad    to    mail    to    yo 


skidding  in  so  far  as  tires  may  overcome 
it — says  the  Hupp-Yeats,  in  addition  to 
the  pleasant  certainty  that  it  caimot  and 
will  not  overturn,  is  more  nearly  skid- 
proof  than  any  other  electric  in  America. 

Thus  the  Hupp-Yeats  guards  its  occupants 
against  the  two  dangerous  possibilities 
of  motor  conveyance  —  capsizing  and 
skidding — because  its  body,  the  bulk  of 
its  weight,  is  swung  close  to  the  ground. 

No  other  electric  can  give  you  the  safety 
of  the  Hupp-Yeats;  but  the  Hupp- 
Yeats  affords  you  all  that  any  ■>ther 
electric  offers,  and  more:  — 

Luxury  and  elegance;  rich  interiorja  more 
than  handsome  exterior;  greater  ease  of 
entrance  and  exit;  unusual  economy  of 
operation  because  of  tiie  direct  motor- 
to-axle  drive,  the  curved  roof  and 
sloping  hood. 

u   a    ropy   of   otir    neir   catalog. 
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112  LYCASTE  STREET 


DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Branches:  Buffalo,  1225  Main  St.;  Chicago,  2615  Michigan  Ave.:  Cleveland,  1992  E.  i:ith  St.:  D•■n^. 
1620  Broadway  ;  Detroit,  Woodward  and  Warren  Avev.:  Kansas  City.  34th  and  Broadway  :  L 
Angeles,  816  S.  Olive  St.;  Minneapolis,  1334  Nicollet  Ave.:  Philadelphia.  330  X.  Broad  St. 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

Our  simplified  plan  makes 
Ranking  by  Mail  safe,  conven- 
ient and  profitable.  Four  per 
cent  interest  compounded  twice 
a  year  is  paid  on  savings.  De- 
posits accepted  in  any  amount 
from  Ji  up.  .Absolute  safety 
assured  by  capital  and  surplus 
of  fi,7oo.oco  and  by  strong, 
conservative  management. 

Directors— H.  C.  Frick,  J.  B.  Finley,  H.  C.  FowTies, 
W.  N  Frew,  B.  F.Jones,  Jr.,  P.  C.Knox,  J.  H.  I.ockhart, 
J.  M.  Lockh.irt,  Thoma.s  Lvnch.  H .  C.  McEldowney,  A.  W. 
Mellon,  k.  B.  Mellon,  D.  E  Park,  Henry  R.  Rea.  W.B. 
Schiller,  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Geo.  E.  Shaw,  E.A.Woods. 

KliEK  BOOKLET— To  I.'»rn  all  «b<Mit  this  biR  slrons  hank  and  oar 
siiiiplifliHl  plan  of  savin?  hy  mail  say  to  us  in  a  letter  '  uiail 
yiuir  free  booklt-t." 

THE  UNION  SAVINGS  BANK 

Frlck  Building  Pittsburgh.  Pm. 


All  Garages 

Indian  Rctg.  Cc 


914  Kohl  Bldt. 
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— A    Good   One 
If  You   Act   Now 

A  Business  Proposition 
is  Waiting  for  You  Here 

IF  YOU  are  the  kind  of  man  we 
are  lookintr  for,  whether  young 
or  middle  aged,,  you  can  secure 
a  first  class  opportunity  to  represent 
us  in  your  town,  county,  or  state. 

AGENT 

SALESMAN 

MANAGER 


No  experience  was  nec- 
essary for  the  tea.  hers, 
lawyers  salesmen,  clerks, 
writers,  business  men— 
who  pined  our  selling 
organization,  now  mak- 
ing better  incomes  than 
they  had  before. 

We  show  you  sworn 
statements  before  nota- 
ries and  voluntary  enthu- 
siastic letters  from  our 
representatives  every- 
where  telling  the  money 
they  are  making  S25  to 
550  a  week  and  up  — 
many  at  the  rate  of  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  a 
year. 


I  want  a  good  man  in  every 
Wrritory  of  the  United  Statts 
—  as  local  agent  for  one 
county,  or  as  general  man- 
ager for  a  number  of  coun- 
ties. This  proposition  offers 
an  opportunity  for  you,  to 
build  up  a  splendid  and  per- 
iiKinent  income.  It's  partly 
up  to  you,  but  hundreds  of 
others  are  making  a  big 
success  of  this  in  their  terri- 
tories. No  exp^-rience  is 
necessary  to  start,  but  1  want 
men  —  young  or  old  —  who 
will  do  their  best,  who  will 
treat  me  square  and  who 
will  follow  ])Iain.  easy 
and  helpful  instruc- 
tions. I  am  organ- 
izing my  Selling 
force  now,  and  I 
want  you  to  be- 
gin at  onCf 


Bradford  quotes  a  pen-picture  of  the  Lee  of 
those  last  days  of  the  Confederacy : 

His  face  was  still  calm,  but  his  carriage 
was  no  longer  erect,  as  his  soldiers  had  been 
used  to  see  it.  The  trouble  of  those  last 
days  had  already  plowed  great  furrows  in 
his  forehead.  His  eyes  were  red  as  if  with 
weeping;  his  cheeks  sunken  and  haggard; 
his  face  colorless.  No  one  who  looked 
upon  him  then,  as  he  stood  there  in  full  view 
of  the  disastrous  end,  can  ever  forget  the 
intense  agony  -suTitten  upon  his  features. 
And  yet  he  was  calm,  self-possest,  and  de- 
liberate. 

And  with  a  glimpse  of  the  scene  in  that 
plain  Virginia  farmhouse,  and  of  the  two 
great  Captains  of  the  War  between  the 
States,  the  wTiter  brings  to  a  close  his  story 
of  the  various  sides  of  a  great  American — 

Grant's  career  has  the  vigor,  the  abrupt- 
ness, the  patness,  the  roughness,  of  a  terse 
military  dispatch.  It  fits  its  place  and  fills 
it,  and  all  is  said.  Lee's  has  the  breadth, 
the  dignity,  the  majesty,  the  round  and  full 
completeness  of  a  Miltonic  epic,  none  the 
less  inspiring  because  its  end  is  tragic. 


Caaranteed  I 
to  sharpen 
every 
razor  — 
safety  or 
old  style 
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/in  us  worK.     Has 
proven  its  value  by 
/'      the  dfmcnd  of  thou- 
sands of  razor  users  in 
every  part  of  the  V.  S. 
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The  Never  Fail 

Automatic    Razor 

Sharpener 

— So  Much  Talked  About 

No  charge  made  for  territory.  Protection  against 
others  running  over  your  field.  Co-operation,  assist- 
ance, personal  attention  to  each  man. 

This  is  a  new  proposition.  A  positive  automatic 
razor  stropper— absolutely  guaranteed  to  sharpen  to 
a  keen,  smooth,  velvety  edge  any  razor — safety  or  old 
style^all  the  same.  Handles  any  and  every  blade 
automatically.  Just  a  few  seconds  will  put  it  in  per- 
fect and  better  shape  to  give  a  cooling,  soothing, 
satisfying  .-.have  than  ran  any  expert  hand  operator, 
no  matter  how  carefully  he  works.  Men  are  eager  to 
buy  it.     Women  buy  it  for  presents  to  men. 

Part,  or  All  Your  Time 

All  I  require  is  that  you  make  an  honest  effort,  keep 
things  moving,  and  that  you  keep  your  promise  to  me 
and  to  your  customers.  The  possibilities  are  un- 
limited. We  absolutely  prepare  you  on  how  to  start  at 
once  and  make  a  great  success  for  yourself  and  us. 
Investigate.  It  costs  you  absolutely  nothing  to  learn 
about  this  opportunity.  Don"t  delay.  Territory  is 
going  fast.  Write  today,  and  give  the  name  of 
your  county.    Address  Secretary, 

THE  NEVER  FAIL  CO.,  1159  Colton  Bldg.,Toledo,0. 
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4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

We  deal  solely  in  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 
the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

Write  today  for  our  select  list. 

«_I1-E:IM     &     CO.,     Bat-il<ers 

First  National  Bank  Building.  Chicago 


A  MONT'H  on  a  BOER  FARM 
AMERICAN  WOMAN  traveUng 
in  South  Africa  was  detained  by 
floods  and  compelled  to  spend  a  month 
on  a  Boer  farm.  The  first  night,  she 
■writes  in  Health  Culture,  was  interesting 
and  novel.  All  sorts  of  strange  noises 
"populated"  the  air,  and  what  she  and 
her  husband  took  for  a  tame  lion  was 
"merely  the  roaring  of  the  ostriches  under 
our  window."  But  '"simple  life"  on  a 
Boer  farm  soon  became  very  simple  indeed, 
and  all  Boers  were  pronounced  boors.  She 
tells  us: 

The  farmer  and  his  family  lived  chiefly 
on  sour  bread  and  sour  skimmed  milk.  I 
was,  therefore,  hungry  most  of  the  time  and 
the  ripe  figs  hanging  in  clusters  were  pretty 
alluring.  After  pushing  back  the  skin  of 
the  fig  and  enjoying  the  soft  fruit  with  its 
tropical  taste,  I  had  a  refresliing  night's 
sleep,  only  to  awaken  in  the  morning  pretty 
well  scared,  for  my  tongue  was  so  swollen 
and  black  that  I  could  not  talk. 

The  Boer  wife  laughed  and  enjoyed  my 
discomfiture  and  explained  that  the  skin 
of  the  fig  had  numerous  fine  thorns  and  I 
had  not  been  careful  to  remove  it  when 
eating. 

When  I  told  the  farmer's  wife  that  I 
liked  buttermilk  in  quantity,  I  noticed 
that  I  had  a  cupful  or  so  given  me,  but 
she  threw  it  by  the  pailful  to  the  pigs. 
They  were  of  far  more  consequence  to  her 
than  I.  for  they  would  stay  longer  with  her, 
and  were  her  familiars.     I  was  not. 

Then,  again,  when  I  was  hungry  for  but- 
ter on  my  bread,  a  white  clammy  substance 
made  from  "sheeptail  fat"  was  handed 
to  me,  and  I  could  not  allow  the  farmer's 
wife  to  see  me  quiver.  She  sold  her  butter 
in  the  village  close  by,  at  seventy-five 
cents  a  pound,  more  or  less.  Sour  bread 
and  green  strawberries  (plenty  of  them) 
were  considered  good  enough. 

This  Boer  family  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  their  kind.     There  was  not  a 


When  you  select  a  bookcase  that 
combines  the  features  of  conven- 
ience, beauty  and  protection  of 
books,   you   will  decide  upon  one  of 

the  many  styles  in 

Bookcases 

Rare  editions  and  delicate  bindings,  as 
well  as  valuable  books  of  all  kinds,  should  be 
stored  in  their  dustproof,  non-collapsible  units, 
because  in  case  of  fire  each  unit  can  be  quickly 
removed  to  a  place  of  safety  with  their  con- 
tents intact. 

SlolK^V^rnictc  Units  are  made  in  many 
different  styles  and  finishes  to  harmonize  with 
appropriate  interiors. 

Carried  in  stock  by  nearly  1,500 
agents,  but  where  not  represented 
we  ship  on  approval,  freight  paid. 

Complete  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors,  also 
lists  of  'The  World'.i  Best  Books"  mailed  on 
request.     Address  Dept.  V. 

%c  9lol>e^Vcrt>tcke  Qo, 

Cincinnati 
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In  each  Blue-jay  plaster  there's  a 
dot  of  B  &  B  wax.  That  soft  wax 
gently  loosens  the  toughest  com.  In 
two  days  the  corn  comes  out. 

The  plaster  is  applied  in  a  jiffy,  and 
the  pain  of  the  corn  ends  instantly. 
You  simply  forget  it.  In  48  hours 
the  whole  corn  comes  out. 

No  soreness,  no  inconvenience — no 
feeling  whatever.  Five  million  corns 
every  year  are  removed 
in  just  this  simple  way. 
This  is  the  only  treat- 
ment used  for  corns  by 
folks  who  know.  Sold 
under  guarantee. 

A  in  the  picture  is  the  soft 
B  &  B  wax.  It  loosens 
the  com. 

B  protects  the  com,  stop- 
ping the  pain  at  once. 

C  w-raps  around  the  toe.  It 
is  narrowed  to  be  comfor- 
table. 

D  is  rubber  adhesive  to 
fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue  =  jay 

Corn  Plasters 

A!so  Blae-jay  Bunion  Plasters 
15c  and  25c  per  Package 

All  Dmggists  Sell  and  Gaarantee  Them 

Sample  Mailed  Free 

Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  Ycrk 

Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc.  <12) 
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ripple  of  fun  or  exuberant  life  in  anything 
but  the  livestock.  Conversation  was  a 
dead  language — unknown. 

The  women  are  mute  beings,  accepting 
their  destiny  with  a  (l(H!p  stillness.  The 
wife  gives  of  her  stnmgth  to  the  limit,  and 
dies  afU^r  giving  l>irth  to  a  dozen  or  more 
ohildren,  to  make  way  for  wife  number  two, 
who  gives  another  dozen  children  to  her 
country.  Her  adobe  house,  with  its  dirt 
floor  made  of  anthill  clay  mixt  with  beef 
gall,  is  a  chamber  of  horror  to  an  American 
traveler. 

The  farmer  depends  upon  his  (en  or 
eighteen  children,  of  all  sizes,  to  hclj)  him. 
A  Kaffir  as  an  employee  is  undcipendablo 
as  the  wind  that  blows.  Yet  that  Kaffir  is 
the  hired  man  in  the  mines  and  elsfuvln^re 
in  South  Africa.  The  white  man  as  a  day 
laborer  is  a  general  failure.  He  can  not  be 
worked  in  droves  like  the  Kaffir  from  the 
interior,  who.se  language,  in  (flicks  and 
vowel  sounds,  is  hardly  human. 

The  Boer  is  not  long-lived.  One  seldom 
met  an  aged  Boer  of  the  old  stock.  Oom 
Paul  Kruger,  who  was  seventy-fiv<!  years 
old  when  he  died,  was  an  ex(!eption. 
Hatred  toward  the  Uitlander  and  the  lust 
for  gold  and  power  was  what  kept  the  fires 
of  life  burning  at  white  heat  within  him. 

To  stem  the  elements  alone  in  Africa 
takes  the  stoutest  heart.  Fevers  assail 
the  discouraged  and  underfed  home  boy. 
The  easily  forded  streams  become  rivers, 
like  swirling  Niagaras,  in  a  few  hours  and 
the  terrific  thunderstorms  paralyze  one 
sensitive  to  electrical  influences. 

There  is  no  pretty,  little,  far-otf  streak 
in  the  sky  which  the  amateur  photographer 
can  catch  on  his  film,  but  the  air  is  charged 
with  electricity  so  appalling  in  its  violet- 
hued  and  deep  orange  earth-bound  clouds 
that  one  has  to  come  to  a  complete  stand- 
still, whether  walking  or  riding  in  the  open 
veldt,  so  as  not  to  attract  the  ribbonlike 
lightning  playing  around  him  and  venting 
its  fury  on  any  moving  object. 


TWEED'S   CHIEF   LIEUTENANT 

CTOME  politicians  are  sorry  and  some 
'^  are  not,  but  at  any  rate  all  are  in- 
terested in  the  death,  a  few  days  ago,  of 
Peter  B.  Sweeny,  known  for  years  as  the 
brains  of  the  terrible  Tweed  ring  in  New 
York  City,  and  the  man  who  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  made  and  unmade  Tweed 
tiimself.  Surely  he  was  Tweed's  friend 
and  adviser  to  the  last,  and  was  "  in  on  " 
every  secr(>t  that  the  Tammany  sachem 
«ver  had.  This  we  learn  from  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun,  which,  "  without  essay- 
ing to  be  hard  on  a  poor  old  dead  man," 
opines  they  were  "  some  secrets,"  at  that. 
Says  The  Sun: 

Mr.  Sweeny  was  born  in  New  York. 
His  father  for  many  years  ran  a  hotel  in 
Hoboken.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of 
exceptional  ability.  After  receiving  a  good 
preliminary  (nlucation  the  .son  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  -lames  T.  Brady,  ont^  of  the 
prominent  lawyers  of  the  day,  and  later 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Willard, 
Sweeny   &  Anderson. 

His  first,  publi(!  office  was  that  of  public 
administrator,  to  which  he  was  elected  in 
1852  and  in  which  he  made  a  good  record. 
In  1857  he  was  a  candidate  for  surrogate. 


Gold-Filled  Watch  Cases 
That  Are  Dependable 

YOUR  representative  jeweler  will   show  you   a   wide 
range  of  styles  in   "Crescent"  and  "Jas.  Boss"  Gold 
Filled  Watch  Cases. 

His  stock  is  selected  from  more  than  three  thousand  exclusive 
designs,  in  all  sizes  for  ladies'  and  men's  watches. 

.  Beautiful    engraved   patterns — Engine-Turned  effects — and  ex- 
quisitely finished  Plain  Polished  cases. 

While  you  are  examining  the  cases  note  the  depth  of  the  en- 
graving. There  is  your  plain  proof  of  the  thickness  of  the  gold  on 
the  "Crescent"  and  "Jas.  Boss"  goods — which  means  a  lifetime  of 
wear  and  service. 

A  cheapened  gold-filled  watch  case  can  never  be  engraved 
deeply — because  the  engraving  tool  cuts  through  the  thin  film  of 
gold  and  exposes  the  composition  metal  underneath. 

Yet  you  will  find  such  trashy  cases  stamped  "guaranteed  for  20 
years" — and  there  is  no  way  that  you  as  the  purchaser  can  be  pro- 
tected against  these  meaningless  "guarantees." 

Except  this — insist  on  getting  a  "Crescent"  or  a  "Jas.  Boss" 
case,  so  that  you  can  be  sure  that  the  values  are  right. 

You  will  know  these  cases  by  the  trademarks  illustrated  on  this 
page.  These  marks  are  standard  with  the  fine  jewelry  trade  and 
have  been  for  fifty  years. 
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JAS. BOSS 

COLD  FILLED 

Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


CRESCENT 

COLO  FILLED 
Reg.U.S.Pat.Ofi: 


The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Company 
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*How  to  Grow  and  Market  Fruit** 

WJB'  A  new  huuiired-puKe  IjDok.  Coiituins  the  ^BH^ 
^a^lpssonsof  ourown  wideoxperience,  undol  the^ 
^  experiences  of  hundreds  of  successful  orchard- 
ists  over  the  country.  City  men,  new  at  fruit- 
KrowinK.  will  need  little  other  puidunce:  old  or- 
chardists  will  glean  new  idejis  from  it.  The  l)ook 
contains  all  the  latest  facts  as  to  varieties— their 
adaptability  anddifferences — and  the  latest  meth- 
od* of  spraying,  cultivntint;  and  feeding  trees. 

Not  only  tells  how,  but  shows  how,  with  a  great 
many  orchard  pictures.  Ve  are  qualified  to  know 
what  we  are  talking  about,  for  our  young  trees 
have  become  the  standard,  and  we  have 
over  two  hundred  thousand  bearing 
trees,  in  widely  scattered  orchards. 
Price  M  cents,  which  is  rebated 
on  first  $5.00  order. 

HARRISON'S  NURSERIES 

omoke  Ave.,  Berlin,  Md 
Ten  vahiabUf arms  for  sale.    ,_ic7^ij 
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5%    -    6%    -    7% 

Coupon  Bonds,  Municipal  Bonds, 
and  other  investments  of  recog- 
nized stability,  yielding  from  5% 
to  7%,  are  fumishea  by  this  bank. 

Address  Bond  Department  ''S." 

THE    ISLAND   CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK  of 

KEY    WEST  FLORIDA. 

CAPITAL     SIOO,000.00 
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Automatic 
heat  control 


The  most  ingenious  aid  to  perfect  heat- 
ing brought  out  in  fifty  years  is  an  all 
metal,  hermetically  sealed  copper  bel- 
lows, filled  with  a  liquid  which  greatly 
expands  and  contracts  under  heat  or 
cold,  serving  as  a  constant  force  to 
automatically  open  or  close  the  draft 
and  check  dampers  of  any  boiler  or 
furnace. 

It's  like  a  thermometer —  but  with  power. 
A  dial  attachment  enables  any  member 
of  the  family  to  fix  at  will  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  at  70°  (or  at  any  other 
degree  between  60°  and  80°  as  may  be 
preferred,  at  night,  during  illness,  while 
family  is  temporarily  away,  etc.) 

sYLPHON  Regitherm 

is  easily  made  part  of  any  heating  outfit — 
nothing  about  it  to  wear  out — will  last  as  long 
as  the  house.  Saves  any  running  up  and  down 
cellar  to  adjust  dampers  to  meet  the  many 
weather  changes.  Protects  the  health  be- 
cause of  uniform  heat,  and  quickly  repays 
its  low  cost  through  fuel  savings. 

Let  us  tell 
you  fully  of 
its  com- 
forts and 
economies. 
Ask  for 
book ' New 
Aids  to 
Ideal  Heat- 
ing,"which 
also  des- 
cribes Nor- 
wa  1 1  Air 
V  a  1  V  e  s  , 
Sy Ip  h  on 
Packless 
Air  Valves  and  other  simple,  clever  devices 
which  bring  about  ideal  heating  results  at 
lowest    upkeep  costs. 

MRIGANpIATOR(;0MPAN7 

Write  Dept.  G  CHICAGO 

Makers  of  IDEAL  Boilers  and  AMERICAN  Radiaiors 

fw' !&  ^^  ^  ^^  A' d' fll 


HilFs  Hustler 
Ash  Sifter 

Saves  Work  — 
Saves    Coal 


Sifts  a  day's  ashes  in 
a  minute  without  dust. 
Soon  pays  for  itself  in 
saving  coal.  Fits  or- 
dinary barrel  or  iron 
can.  Ashes  drop  in 
barrel—  ii  n  burn  t 
coal  rolls  into  scut- 
tle. Lasts  a  life- 
time.  Sold  by 
hardware  dealers 
everywhere. 

Write  for  DesriipUre 
Folder  >o.  o 

HUl-DryerCo. 

205  Park  Are. 
WorMster,  Maia. 


but  was  nominated  and  elected  district- 
attorney.  This  office  did  not  appeal  to 
him.  His  naturally  retiring  disposition 
made  the  active  trial  of  cases  in  court  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  Then  his  health  failed  and 
he  resigned.  The  next  few  years  he  spent 
at  various  European  baths,  returning  to 
take  up  his  political  career  again  when  his 
health  returned,  but  this  time  playing  a 
more  silent  role. 

Early  in  the  '."^O's  he  had  been  a  secretary 
of  the  Tammany  general  committee  and 
had  been  prominent  in  the  "  Hardshell  " 
faction  of  Tammany  Hall.  He  was  one  of 
the  opponents  of  Fernando  Wood  and  in 
conjunction  wath  J.  Y.  Savage,  the  other 
secretary  of  the  general  committee,  issued 
a  statement  denouncing  Wood  and  his 
primary  methods.  When  a  majority  of  the 
sachems  of  Tammany  at  the  society's 
election  of  a  new  general  committee  in  1857 
determined  to  oust  Wood,  the  name  of 
Peter  B.  Sweeny  appeared  with  those  of 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Elijah  F.  Purdy,  and 
others  on  the  Isaac  F.  Fowler  or  "  reform" 
ticket,  which  won  out  over  the  Wood  fac- 
tion and  turned  it  out  of  the  Wigwam. 

His  next  official  office  was  that  of  city 
chamberlain.  Tweed  said  later  in  his 
testimony  that  he  "  heard  "  Sweeny  paid 
$60,000  for  his  confirmation  by  the  board 
of  aldermen.  In  contrast  to  this,  in  the 
fall  of  1867  Sweeny,  as  chamberlain,  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  give  to  the  city 
treasury  interest  money  amounting  to  over 
$200,000  a  year,  which  he  said  had  hitherto 
been  pocketed  by  the  city  chamberlain. 

Sweeny  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
choosing  of  William  M.  Tweed  as  Grand 
Sachem  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  became 
Tweed's  chief  lieutenant.  He  was  appoint- 
ed commissioner  of  parks  by  Mayor  A. 
Oakey  Hall,  and  with  the  mayor.  Tweed, 
and  Richard  B.  Connolly  was  a  member  of 
the  new-formed  board  of  apportionment, 
in  which  control  over  the  city's  affairs  was 
vested. 

While  the  ring  was  at  the  top  of  its 
power  the  new  Tammany  Hall  in  Four- 
teenth Street  was  built,  Sweeny  being  an 
active  mover  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  building.  The  structure,  imposing  for 
its  day,  added  to  the  prestige  of  Tweed  and 
his  supporters  and  gave  them  an  advan- 
tage over  their  opponents  within  the  ranks 
of  the  society. 

In  the  spring  of  1871  Tweed,  who  had 
himself  elected  to  the  State  senate,  put 
through  a  new  charter  for  the  city.  Tweed 
said  later  that  he  gave  one  man  $600,000 
with  which  to  buy  votes  to  pass  the  bill. 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  testified  that  it  was 
popularly  supposed  that  the  passage  of 
this  "  Tweed  charter  "  cost  the  ring  about 
$1,000,000.  It  effected,  however,  the  com- 
plete rout  of  the  enemies  of  Tweed,  Sweeny, 
Connolly,  and  Hall  in  the  Tammany  So- 
ciety and  gave  the  combination  complete 
power  over  the  government  of  the  city. 

The  best  remembered  of  the  ring's  be- 
quests to  the  City  of  New  York  is  the 
Countj'  Court  House.  This  had  been  de- 
signed to  cost  $250,000.  At  a  single  sitting 
of  the  board  of  special  audit  in  May,  1870, 
orders  were  made  out  for  $6,312,500  to  be 
spent  in  the  building  work.  By  the  end  of 
the  following  year  the  money  spent  on  the 
building  was  variously  estimated  at  from 
$8,000,000  to  $13,000,000,  and  it  was  still 
unfinished. 

Some  of  the  methods  which  the  ring  was 


A  Pipe  For  a  Pal 

After  all  there's  no  man-comforter  on  earth 
like  a  tried  and  proven  briar  pipe. 

Tried  and  proven — mark  well  the  words. 
They  describe  nothing  quite  so  well  as  they 
do  a 


Briar 


Made  in  ^^^^^^  Awarded   Grand    Prix 

England  ^V^y'^     Franco-British  COS) 

BrusS(:l3(*10)Expoe*ns. 

Just  the  verj-  finest  briar  that  grows — selected  by 
rare  experts  in  that  wood — aged  for  three  yeai-s,  and 
then  modelled  by  master  hands.  That's  the  B  B  B 
way  of  pipe  making. 

B  B  B  are  pipes  without  a  flaw — a  fact  insured  by 
three  series  of  rigid  inspections.  So  it  is  that  out  of 
e\ery  100  bowls  turned,  on  an  average  of  64  are  re- 
jected by  the  makers. 

Now,  perhaps  you'll  understand  why  your  father, 
and  liis  fatlier  before  him,  smoked  B  B  B  pipes.  You 
7('z7/,  at  any  rate,  when  you  follow  their  example. 

All  Styles— All  Prices 

B  B  B  pipes  are  made  in  Eng:land  and  sold  in  every  coun- 
try in  the  world.  If  your  town  has  none,  send  Ofl  your 
dealer's  name  on  a  postal.  We'll  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Adolpk  Fruikaa  &  Co..  Ltd..  119  W.  23d  St..  New  Tork 
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said  to  use  for  making  money  were  a  levy 
of  from  65  to  85  por  cent,  on  supplies,  the 
exploitation  of  public;  improvoments,  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  fietilious  insti- 
tutions, such  as  hospitals  and  dispensa- 
ries; the  issue  of  stocks  and  bonds  which 
the  controller  did  not  allow  to  appear  in 
his  statements. 

In  the  fall  of  1870,  Thomas  A.  Led  with 
headed  a  reform  ticket  against  Hall  for 
mayor  but  was  beaten.  That  winter 
Tweed  gave  $1,000  each  to  the  aldermen  to 
buy  coal  for  the  poor  and  gave  .S5(),()()0  to 
the  poor  of  his  own  ward.  Early  in  1S71, 
Tweed  and  his  ring,  with  the  assistance  of 
prominent  business  and  financial  men,  put 
through  the  viaduct  railroad  bill,  giving 
the  ring  practically  a  franchise  to  put  a 
railroad  on  or  above  the  ground  in  any  city 
street.  The  bill  was  passed  and  signed  but 
the  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  general 
exposure  which  followed  soon  after. 

The  revelations  and  consequent  downfall 
of  the  ring  came  in  that  same  year.  Mat- 
thew J.  O'Rourke  had  succeeded  to  the 
place  of  county  bookkeeper  early  in  the 
year,  and  in  the  summer  he  made  public 
some  of  the  things  he  had  found  out  from 
the  books.  When  Tweed  was  questioned 
about  the  charges  he  made  the  reply, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  " 
A  committee  of  seventy  was  formed  at  a 
mass-meeting  in  Cooper  Union,  and  as  they 
were  about  to  act  came  the  announcement 
of  the  "  theft  "  of  3,500  vouchers  from  the 
controller's  office.  The  charred  frag- 
ments of  these  were  found  afterward  in  the 
attic  of  the  City  Hall.  Controller  Con- 
nolly resigned  after  appointing  Andrew  H. 
Green  as  his  deputy  with  full  power,  and 
later  was  arrested.  Tweed,  who  held  the 
office  of  president  of  the  department  of 
public  works,  was  arrested  and  subsequent- 
ly resigned.  Sweeny,  who  was  president 
of  the  park'  departnient,  resigned  after  the 
election  in  November  and  went  to  Canada. 
He  later  returned  to  face  a  civil  suit  brought 
against  him  by  the  city.  This  suit  he 
settled  for  $400,000,  and  went  to  Paris. 
Two  indictments  were  returned  against 
him,  but  the  district-attorney  did  not 
prosecute  either  of  them.  He  remained 
in  Paris  twelve  years  and  then  returned  to 
this  country,  but  he  attempted  to  take  no 
further  part  in  politics.  Tweed  died  in  the 
Ludlow  Street  jail  in  April,  1878. 

As  to  the  amount  of  money  of  which  the 
ring  defrauded  the  city  in  the  three  and  a 
half  ye^rs  it  was  in  complete  power,  the 
auditor  employed  by  Andrew  H.  Green  for 
the  purpose  estimated  the  amount  at  from 
$45,000,000  to  $50,000,000.  The  special 
aldermanie  committee  was  of  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  nearer  $60,000,000,  and 
Mr.  O'Rourke,  who  made  the  exi)osure, 
made  his  estimate  $75,000,000. 


A  YOUNG  "  BOOKER   WASHINGTON" 

OETTER  a  million  educated  negroes 
than  one  negro  millionaire  " — and 
similarly  it  is  the  small  colored  school, 
rather  than  the  large  one,  says  the  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa,  Times-Republican,  which 
does  the  negro  the  most  good.  Booker 
Washington  has  himself  foreseen  the 
evils  of  concentration,  this  paper  adds, 
and  has  often  regretted  a  lack  of  coopera- 
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Double  Tracking 

The  Bell  Highway 


Two  of  the  greatest  factors  in  rr.od- 
ern  civilization — the  telephone  and 
telegraph — now  work  hand  in  hand. 
Heretofore  each  was  a  separate  and 
distinct  system  and  transmitted  the 
spoken  or  written  messages  of  the 
nation  with  no  little  degree  of  effici- 
ency. Co-operation  has  greatly 
increased  this  efficiency. 

The  simple  diagram  above  strik- 
ingly illustrates  one  of  the  mechani- 
cal advantages  of  co-operation.  It 
shows  that  six  persons  can  now  talk 
over  two  pairs  of  wires  at  the  same 
time  that  eight  telegraph  operators 
send  eight  telegrams  over  the  same 
wires.  With  such  joint  use  of 
equipment  there  is  econ- 
omy; without  it,  waste. 


While  there  is  this  joint  use 
of  trunk  line  plant  by  both 
companies,  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  services  are 
distinct  and  different.  The 


telephone  system  furnishes  a  circuit 
and  lets  you  doyourown  talking,  it 
furnishes  a  highv^ay  of  communica- 
tion. The  telegraph  company,  on 
the  other  hand,  receives  your  mes- 
sage and  then  transmits  and  delivers 
it  without  your  further  attention. 

The  telegraph  excels  in  carrying 
the  big  load  of  correspondence  be- 
tween distant  centers  of  population ; 
the  telephone  connects  individuals, 
so  that  men,  women  and  children 
can  carry  on  direct  conversations. 

Already  the  co-operation  of  the 
Western  Union  and  the  Bell  Sys- 
tems has  resulted  in  better  and 
economical  public  service. 
Further  improvements  and 
economies  are  expected, 
until  time  and  distance 
are  annihilated  by  the 
universal  use  of  elec- 
trical transmission  for 
written  or  personal  com- 
munication. 
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American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


NO  METAL  TOUCHES  THE  SKINl 
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At  the  best  shops-  or  by  mail 
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Children 

Are 

Wheat  Hungry 


Nearly  all  children  have  wheat-hunger 
— the  craving  for  the  body-building  ele- 
ments found  in  the  whole  wheat,  the  most 
perfect  food  given  to  man — his  "  staff  of 
life"  for  four  thousand  years. 

The  whole  wheat  is  Nature' s  food  for 
growing  children  whether  they  are  in 
school  or  out  of  school — whether  they  are 
at  work  or  at  play.  It  contains  all  the 
material  needed  to  build  the  perfect 
human  body,  and  is  most  easily  digested 
when  presented  in  the  form  of 

SHREDDED 
WHEAT 

Two  shredded  Wheat  Biscuits  eaten 
for  breakfast  with  milk  and  a  little  cream 
will  give  a  boy  or  girl  all  the  physical 
vigor  and  mental  alertness  needed  for 
study  or  play. 

Nothing  so  delicious  and  wholesome  in 
sultry  September,  nothing  so  sustaining 
and  nothing  so  easy  to  prepare,  as 
Shredded  Wheat  with  huckleberries  or 
other  fresh  fruits  and  cream.  : 

The    Only    Breakfast     Cereal 
Made  in  Biscuit  Form 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

An  Exceptional  0/»§toMunity 
For  Bright  Men 

Be  oar  represent.iitivf  ;  sell  nur  ii(-w  .iccident  insuraiu-*' 
policies;  $1  to  $10;  easy  to  sell,  everybody  needs  ono;  cum- 
rais-iinii8  libiTiil.  Agents  miike  big  money  ami  establish 
themselves  in  eood  perninnent  bu«ine--s;  fine  chance  for  an 
energetic  man;  can  handle  iu  spare  time  WKITE  AT  0>(;E. 
\ortli  Amcricnn  Accident  Insurnnce  Company 
Dept.  I.  30»  8.  l.a  Sulle  Street,  Cliicaj^o 


►EXPRESS  PREPAID 

'  Goettler  Guaranteed  AUTO  GAUNTLETS 

fitthelianil  pntcctly.  Macli-  of  the  finest 
ielfctfd  waterproofed  leather  with  adjust- 
able wrist  strap.  Extra  strong'  stitchiiiL'. 
HaiKl^unie.  comfoi-table. durable  and  guaranteed 
not  to  rip  or  tear.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  we'll  prompt- 
ly refund  your  money  or  exchange  fnr  a  new  pair.  Regular  $5 
value — direci  to  you  from  the  manufacturer  at  $3.00,  express 
prepaid.  Get  the  best — the  Goettler  Guaranteed  Gauntlet, 
State  whethertan  or  black  desii-ed,  also  size — small,  medium 
or  large.    The  Goettler  Co.,  1*260  S.  Broadway,  Ht.  Louis,  Mo* 


tion  atnoufi:  the  people  of  his  race.  But  now 
comes  a  young  man  of  the  Booker  Wash- 
ington type,  of  whom,  we  an^  told,  the 
nation  may  feel  justly  proud.  His  name  is 
only  Jones,  and  he  was  graduated  at  an 
ordinary  age  from  the  Marshalltown  High 
School.  But  there  he  received  an  un- 
commonly rigid  education,  and,  what  is 
more,  we  read: 

His  education  was  his  own.  He  had 
worked  for  it  and  earned  his  way  by  hard 
work.  He  was  bright  enough  to  have 
succeeded  at  the  law.  He  might  have  been 
a  popular  preacher  to  any  church  of  his 
race.  There  were  measurable  ease  and 
such  success  as  a  colored  man  may  attain 
in  this  country  of  the  free  before  him  in 
directions  which  promised  more  of  per- 
sonal result  than  the  road  he  chose  to  take. 
But  Jones  took  the  highroad. 

Down  at  Braxton,  Mississippi,  in  the 
center  of  the  black  belt  and  in  the  midst  of 
negro  ignorance  and  need,  Jones  is  building 
an  industrial  school  for  members  of  his  race. 
It  started  with  an  old  log  cabin  contributed 
by  an  ex-slave  and  began  with  small  dona- 
tions from  a  few  interested  persons,  both 
white  and  colored.  There  he  gathered 
about  him  a  few  of  the  local  youths  of  his 
race  and  began  the  apparently  hopeless 
task  of  making  citizens  out  of  the  rough 
and  growing  citizenship  in  the  shadow  of  a 
dilapidated  negro  cabin.  The  old  hovel 
took  on  a  different  aspect.  The  few  acres 
of  ground  cleared  from  the  piny  woods 
were  an  object  lesson  of  thrift  and  aroused 
hope  and  emulation.  The  boys  and  girls 
worked  days  and  studied  nights.  Little 
and  common  industries  were  developed. 
The  school  became  the  center  of  the  com- 
munit.y,  the  leading  star  of  negro  hopeless- 
ness out  of  the  self-imposed  bondage  of 
ignorance.  It  is  growing,  teaching,  leading. 
From  it  radiates  the  remedy  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  black  belt. 

Perhaps  Jones  is  an  imitator  of  Booker 
T.  Washington.  Perhaps  he  is  an  imitator 
in  a  small  way  with  limited  facilities  and  a 
little  school.  But  every  man  who  lives  for 
his  race  is  a  follower  and  all  who  spend 
their  lives  for  others  have  a  greater  leader 
than  either  Washington.  The  little  school 
is  the  greatest.  Not  Yale  or  Havard  but 
the  innumerable  little  colleges  which  live 
as  the  price  of  struggle  are  the  salt  of  educa- 
tion. Not  Tuskegee  with  its  marvelous 
success  and  its  wealthy  and  powerful 
patrons  is  the  hope  of  the  black  belt,  but 
the  seed  it  has  sown  to  spring  up  all  over 
the  south  as  the  little  school  in  the  piny 
woods  at  Braxton. 


PRINCESS    LOUISES    REGIMENT 

'  '  O  HP]  sometimes  forgets  that  her  father 
'^  is  the  Emperor,  but  never  that  she 
is  the  Emperor's  daughter,"  is  the  way  the 
ruler  of  Germany  once  spoke  of  his  only 
daughter.  Princess  Victoria  Louise,  who  is 
now  known  in  her  own  country  as  "  The 
Proudest  Lady  in  the  Land."  But  this  is 
only  recently,  remarks  The  New  Idea 
Woman's  Magazine,  as  for  a  great  many 
years  the  young  Princess  was  thought 
lacking  in  "  esprit,"  and  of  personality  her 
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Handmade  Little  Cigars 

for   a  Quarter- 

Unlike  anu  make.  Unequaled  m  Quality 
As\  your  dealer,  If  he  don't  carry 
them,  send  us  25  cents  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  box  prepaid 

H.Anton  BocR&Co 

Havana  Cigar  Maker,^ 
1226-1Z32   Second  Ave.        NewYork 
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15he  Giarvt  Hea.ter 

WILL  HEAT  ANT  OKUINAKT  ROOM  IK 

ZERO  WEATHER  AT  ALMOST  »0  COST 

Applied  to  central  draiight  lamp  or  gas 

jet  (naked  flame  or  mantle  burner) 
HEAT  A.VD  LIGHT   AT  O.VE:   COST 
Mr.  H.    P.   How,^,    712  2nd  Avo.,  Minneapolis, 
Miiiu.,  writt's:  "  Giant  Heafer  is  a  perfect  snc- 
(■■  ss.     I  wuuld  not  be  without  it  iumy  home." 
Price  Complete,  Charges  Prepaid 
liRASS.  $1.50;    MCKEL  PLATED,    $2.00 
Attractive  Illustrated  Bc>okh't  Mailed  Free 
THE     GIANT    HEATER    CO.,    «4     Temple     St.,    Spiinj-fleld,   Mass. 


HAfE  YOU  AN  AUTOilOBILE  ? 

Then  let  us  surprise  you  with  our  valuable 
patents  which  add  to  your  pleasure  and  profit 
in  the  use  of  your  car.    Information  of  unusual 
interest  may  be  had  by  addressing  the 
T.  A.D.  CO..       GARDNER  BUILDING,       TOLEDO,  OHIO 
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ATTRACTIVE 


Paper  Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  15c. 
I\IA4;.\KA    CL.1P   COMPAIVV,  NEW  VORKCITV 

"  L;ir;est  Clip  Makers  iu  tllu  World." 


PHILADELPHIA 

The  St.  James 

Walnut  and  13th  Sts. 


Ideally  located  in 
the  center  of  bnsl- 
ne>s  and  locial  life. 


335  Rooms— 275  Baths 


Rooms  $2.00 per  day  np 
Room  and  Bath,  $2.50 

per  day  np 
Suites  of  2  to  6  Rooms 


Famous  for  Us  cuisine 
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people  were  perplexed  to  confess  that  she 
bad  none.    Even: 

They  nicknamed  her  "  The  Little  Mouse- 
Princess,"  and  sighed  because  the  only 
daughter  of  the  reigning  family  was  not 
more  romantically  endowed. 

But  now  "  The  Little  Mouse-Princess  " 
has  grown  up  and  put  away  childish  things. 
She  has  twisted  her  thick  hair  into  a  won- 
derfully becoming  coiffure;  the  simple 
schoolgirl  dress,  which  the  Kaiserin  insisted 
on,  has  been  replaced  by  garments  which 
befit  a  princess. 

Nor  is  she  gawky  and  shy  any  longer. 
And  while  neither  forward  nor  aggressive, 
she  does  not  forget  that  she  is  indeed  the 
daughter  of  an  Emperor,  as  her  father  so 
aptly  put  it. 

How  is  it  possible  for  her  to  lose  sight  of 
that  fact,  even  for  a  moment?  None  but  a 
ruler's  daughter  would  be  given  such  splen- 
did presents  as  were  hers  on  her  eighteenth 
birthday — the  occasion,  also,  of  her  debut 
and  confirmation. 

Most  girls,  when  they  make  their  bow  to 
the  social  world,  receive  merely  flowers, 
fans,  bonbons,  or  other  trifles.  But  this 
little  Princess  of  aU  the  Germans  was  pre- 
sented with  truly  royal  gifts. 

There  were  cases  of  jewels  worth  for- 
tunes, toilet  articles  of  gold  and  enamel  set 
with  precious  stones,  a  stable  of  thorough- 
bred horses,  and  the  finest  automobile  that 
BerUn  could  furnish. 

But  the  two  most  wonderful  gifts  of  all 
were  a  house  of  her  own  and  a  regiment  of 
soldiers — ^not  toy  soldiers,  by  any  means, 
but  real  ones  in  shining  uniforms,  who  pre- 
sen|;ed  arms  before  her  and  saluted  her  as 
then-  colonel. 

Now  she  rides  at  their  head,  and  her 
people  turn  to  look  proudly  at  the  smart 
figure  she  makes,  mounted  on  her  thorough- 
bred steed,  clad  in  a  smart  frogged  hussar 
jacket  and  dolman  richly  trimmed  with 
black  astrakhan  fur  and  silver  lace. 

On  her  smooth  hair  is  set  the  great  fur 
busby,  bearing  the  insignia  of  her  regiment 
— a  grim  skull-and-crossbones  in  silver. 

Victoria  Louise,  Colonel  of  His  Majesty's 
Death's-Head  Hussars!  A  strange  title, 
indeed,  for  a  young,  pink-cheeked  girl,  to 
whom  Ufe  is  just  beginning  to  show  its 
smiling  face. 

Her  brother,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ger- 
many, is  in  actual  command  of  the  regi- 
ment; but  it  is  the  body-guard  of  the 
Princess,  and  she  and  the  Crown  Prince  are 
more  strongly  united  than  ever  in  enthu- 
siasm, over  their  regiment. 


A  PERILOUS  CONSULSHIP 

A  MONG  the  outbreaks  of  anti-Ameri- 
*■  can  feeling  in  Colombia  at  the  time 
of  the  Panamanian  revolution  was  the 
smirching  of  the  United  States  coat  of  arms 
over  the  office  of  our  consul  at  Cartagena. 
For  this  our  Government,  through  Admiral 
Sigsbee,  demanded  and  secured  an  official 
apology.  Vice-consul  William  B.  McMas- 
ters,  according  to  the  story  told  by  the 
Boston  Transcript's  Washington  corre- 
spondent, backed  up  the  Admiral  most 
efficiently.  For  this,  JNIcIMasters,  tho  born 
in  Colombia,  married  to  a  Colombian  wife, 
and  hitherto  personally  popular  in  the 
country,   found  himself  marked  for  ven- 
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Why  we  can  Build  a  30  H.P. 
Five  -  Passenger  Fore  -  Door 
Touring  Car  to  Sell  for  $900 

To  the  average  man  an  automobile  factory  is 
merely  a  factory — a  place  where  cars  are  made. 
Yet  there  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world. 

On  one  hand  you  have  a  plant,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  pro- 
duction, can  make  and  sell  its  car  for  fiur  less  than  the  other  factory. 
And  on  the  other  hand  you  might  have  a  very  small  factory,  which, 
while  it  produces  a  good  car,  has  a  very  small  capacity,  and  its 
car  for  car  production  costs  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of 
the  larger  plant.  That  is  why  you  find  one  manufacturer  selling 
his  33  horsepower  touring  car  for  $1250  while  we  market  that 
type  of  machine  for  $900. 

Q  We  have  just  published  a  very  thorough  book  which  explains 
in  a  clear,  definite  and  readable  manner  the  difference  in  auto- 
mobile plants.  And  the  point  of  this  whole  book  is  to  prove  the 
economical  manufacturing  ability  of  the  Overland  plants — to  prove 
its  strength  by  showing  and  explaining  to  you  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  the  greatest  automobile  plant  in  the  world.  The  book  is 
free.     It  is  interesting  and  full  of  information. 

Q  Above  all  it  gives  you  a  clear  understandins  of  economics  in  the  production 
of  automobiles  in  great  quanities,  and  we  believe  it  proves  why  no  other  manu- 
facturer in  the  bus  ness  can  produce  the  car  described  below  and  sell  it  at  our 
price  without  losing  money.  To  realize  this  you  have  but  to  compare  this 
automobile  with  any  other  similar  cax  on  the  market.  Do  this,  and  the  excep- 
tional value  of  this  car  will  sho^v  you  where  to  invest  your  money.  Our  model 
59  is  the  most  progressive  step  the  industry  has  ever  witnessed  and  it  mezuis  a 
great  deal  to  the  motor  buyers  of  America.     Write  and  ask  for  book  C29. 

The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Model  59-T  5-Passenger,  Fore-Door 
Touring  Car,  $900 

Wlipel  liasf  106  inch'  s;  horsepower  30:  SpHWorf 
nnsrneln;  transmission  seleclive.  3  speeds  and 
reverse.  F.&S,  bull  beariues,  tires  32  x  ZVi  Q.  D. 


<:£-; 


B 
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^    STEEL  Sininlecnnl  12  p-ni  .t  2  pentioMers  for  10  cents. 
PS^S  SpencerisnFenCo.,319  Bioadway.NewYork. 


FIIESH  AIR  WliHOUT  A  DRAUGHT 


IF  \OV  USE  GEM  VENTILATOR-*. 
HOMI<:  OPfliK  FACTOR!' 

A  ueeessity  in  every  room  oceupied  hy  human  beinps  FiTc 
sizes.  Instanlly  adjnst^ihle  to  windows  of  different  widths- 
I'ric.  s  from  SpiSSfy  to  *4.00  areordinir  to  siie. 

If  not  at  your  denler's,  write  for  eireiilar. 
CT'I  TKNTM.ITOR  CO'rrAVr.  son  Summer  St..  Ilosioii.  Mai.*. 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  aJI  ages. 
Better  than  Tea  or  Coltee. 
Rich  milk  and  mailed-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch.  Keep  it  on  your  sideboard  at  home. 

m-Avoid  Imitations^Ask  for  ''HORLICK'S  "^Everywhere 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 
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Lamps  That 
Beautify 

Any  room  in  your  house  will  be  enriched 
in  charm  and  beauty  when  lighted  wilh  a 
Handel  Lamp.  The  soft,  mellow  light  shows 
every  detail  of  the  furnishings  to  the  best 
possible  advantage. 

Handel  Lamps  and  Fixtures  are  expres- 
sions of  the  highest  artistic  skill  and  originality. 
The  form  and  proportion  are  faultless  and 
the  color  harmony  is  perfect. 

The  reading  lamp  here  illustrated  is  style 
No.  5357;  it  is  made  for  electricity,  gas  or 
oil.  Base  is  hand- wrought  cast  metal,  hand- 
somely finished.  The  shade  is  a  beautiful 
design  in  blown  glass  Teroma,  made  by 
our  cameo  etching  process  which  gives  an 
exquisite  blendmg  of  colors  and  produces 
a  soft,  rich  radiance. 

Handel   Lamps 

and  Fixtures  are  sold  by  leading  jewelers  and 
lighting  fixture  dealers.  We  will  gladly  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  nearest  Handel  dealer 
and  we  will  assist  you  to  select  a  lamp  espe- 
cially suited  to  your  requirements.' 

Our  booklet,  "  Suggestions  for  Good 
Lighting"  shows  many  interesting  possibilities 
in  artistic  lighting  effects.  It  also  illustrates  the 
leading  styles  of  Handel  Lamps  and  Fixtures. 

Sent  upon  request  to  anyone  interested 

The  Handel  Company 

389  East  Main  St.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
New  York  Show  Rooms       -       64  Murray  Street 


^^W      KE>IEIvrBER   THE  NAME 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE 

MOUNTINGS 


GRACE  THE  FACE 
STAY  IN   PLAC£ 

Persons  Often 
Look  Alike        J 
Without  Deins  Alike 

Other  mountincs  Day  look  like 
Shur-on  T.^ountlnc:.  but  dcce  ir.spec- 
tion  w"l  Aov/  thai  bc'.'.er  mechanical  constructioo 
which  nakcD  Shur-ooG,  when  properly  adjusted 

Comfortable,  Con- 
venient, Durable 

fyri'e  wf  far  **Hmi?,  JFhere 
and  IVhy^'  a  Shur-on, 

E.   KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Establislied  1864 
Ave.  K.  Rochester.  N.  T. 


geance,  and  a  target  for  the  riotous  element 
of  the  community.  Finally,  we  are  told,  a 
deliberate  attempt  was  made  on  his  life. 

He  was  shooting  birds  one  day  on  a  piece 
of  ground  owned  by  him,  using  a  shotgun, 
when  he  heard  a  bullet  whiz  by  his  head. 
Looking  up,  he  saw  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  Mario  Lara  Cordoba,  editor  of  El 
Padre  Cobos,  a  local  political  sheet  of  a 
scurrilous  character. 

"You  had  better  watch  out;  that  shot 
came  pretty  close  to  my  head,"'  sang  out 
McMasters. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  it  was  for,"  returned 
Cordoba.  A  colloquy  followed  in  which 
Cordoba,  who  was  accompanied  by  Abe- 
IcXrdo  Barrera  of  the  famous  razor-wielding 
province  of  Antioquia,  demanded  admission 
to  the  premises  for  the  purpose,  he  said,  of 
proving  that  he  had  no  revolver.  McMas- 
ters refused  to  let  him  come  over  the  fence, 
and  the  two  men  went  off.  "We  know 
where  you  live,"  shouted  Cordoba  as  he 
disappeared.  Barrera,  by  the  way,  did  not 
know  McMasters,  and  was  a  stranger  in 
Cartagena. 

McMasters  went  home,  taking  the  pre- 
caution on  the  way  to  leave  his  shotgun  at 
the  house  of  a.  friend.  He  changed  from 
his  hunting-suit  to  one  of  white,  and  was 
passing  from  one  room  to  another  when 
Cordoba,  who  had  come  onto  the  sidewalk 
outside  the  house,  called  to  him  to  come 
out.  McMasters,  unarmed,  stept  out  to 
remonstrate  with  Cordoba,  when  the  editor 
struck  him  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  stick. 
McMasters  grabbed  the  stick  and  was 
wrestling  with  Cordoba  when  Barrera, 
whom  he  had -not  seen  before,  came  up  be- 
hind him  and  gashed  him  with  a  razor,  in- 
flicting serious  wounds  on  his  stomach  and 
face.  McMasters  knocked  Barrera  down 
and  got  the  stick  away  from  Cordoba. 
During  this  last  scuffle  he  looked  back  and 
Barrera  was  trying  to  rise  and  come  at  him 
again  with  the  razor.  McMasters  prompt- 
ly quieted  Barrera  with  the  club,  and  as  he 
did  so  Cordoba  pulled  a  revolver  and  fired, 
but  not  before  the  vice-consul  was  able  to 
strike  up  his  hand  and  send  the  bullet  into 
the  air.  Cordoba  then  seemed  to  lose  his 
nerve  and  turned  and  ran,  with  McMasters 
after  him;  but  the  blinded  vice-consul  soon 
grew  weak  from  loss  of  blood  and  gave  up 
the  chase.  McMasters  Avas  taken  to  his 
home,  where  he  remained  two  months  band- 
aged in  bed. 

As  no  other  lawyer  would  take  the  case, 
Consul  C.  L.  Latham  himself  took  charge 
of  the  prosecution,  and  carried  it  through, 
despite  many  discouragements  and  handi- 
caps from  July  25,  1909,  when  the  assault 
occurred,  until  June  10,  1911,  when  the  de-r 
fendants  were  couAicted  and  Cordoba  sen- 
tenced to  fifteen  years  and  Barrera  to  six 
years  in  prison. 

McMasters,  whom  The  Transcript  cor- 
respondent describes  as  "a  virile  character, 
physically  very  powerful  and  mentally 
alert,"  had,  it  seems,  several  perilous  ad- 
ventures in  Colombia  before  he  accepted 
oifice  under  Uncle  Sam.     For  instance, 

During  one  of  the  periodical  revolutions 
he  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  a  coconut 
plantation  in  the  absence  of  its  owner,  who 
ha,d  discreetly  gone  somewhere  else.  Going 
to  a  nearby  village  one  day  he  cautiously 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governmenls  and  educational  institutioiiS. 


Pshaw ! 

It  makes  you  feel  bad, 
doesn't  it,  to  find  an  or- 
phaned bristle  in  your 
mouth? 

How  can  a  brush  care 
for  your  teeth  when  it 
can't  take  care  of  its 
own  bristles? 

Brisco-Kleanwell 
bristles  traveled  all  the 
way  from  Europe  to- 
gether on  friendly  terms. 
It  would  not  do  for  them 
to  fall  out,  now,  would 
it?  And  they  don't. 
They  stay  flexible,  too.' 

Brisco-Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 

Sold  by  accommodating  shops 

Alfred  H.  Smith  Co. 
42  W.  33d  St.,        New  York 
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inquirod  whether  any  of  the  other  faction 
were  in  town.     He  was  assured  they  were 
not  and  proceeded  to  take  his  siesta  in  a 
hammock  slung  in  one  of  the  bamboo  huts. 
Ho  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  bullets 
tripping  through  the  flimsy  walls.     They 
were  still  aimed  high,  but  finally,  when  om; 
shot  cut  away  the  hammock  rope  and  let 
him  down,  he  d<>cided  to  HnvAi  safer  terri- 
tory.    He  ran  into  a  street  and  plumped 
directly  into  a  band  <;f  marauding  Negroes 
who  were  firing  on  the  hous(>.     Addressing 
the   commandcir,    he   declared    himself   an 
American,  but  saw  that  he  was  not  believed 
and  that  the  others  were  preparing  to  shoot 
him.     McMast(>rs   broke   through  and  ran 
like  a  deer,  up  a  little  hill  and  down  the 
other  side,  thus  shielding  himself,  but  fall- 
ing over  a  bluff  into  the  midst  of  a  dozen 
women  who   had   run   in   terror  from   tlu; 
assault  upon  the  town.      They  shrieked  and 
scattered,  and    the  frightened  McMasters 
came  to  his  senses  and  resolved  to  go  back 
and   find   his   horse.      He   journeyed   back 
into  town  and,  meeting  the  Negroes,  finally 
identified    himself.     The    commander  'as- 
signed him  a  man   to   help  him   hunt  his 
horse,   but   after   making  a   few   inquiries 
McMast0rs  saw  it  meant  death  should  he 
claim  the  animal,  so  he  gave  up  the  quest. 
The  marauders  were  just  preparing  to  leaves 
and  one  of  them,  as  a  parting  remembranc^e, 
raised  his  rifle  to  put  a  hole  in  McMasters, 
when  the  commander  struck  up  the  weapon 
and  the  band  rode  off. 

As  testimony  to  this  man's  fearlessness 
and  quickness  of  thought,  this  story  of  his 
capture  of  a  dozen  murderously  inclined 
blacks  is  cited : 

One  day  he  was  sitting  in  his  ofifice  on  the 
plantation  when,  hearing  a  noise  behind, 
he  turned  and  saw  a  dozen  Negroes  with  up- 
lifted machetes.     They  demanded  money. 

"I  have  some  and  will  get  it  for  you," 
said  the  quick-witted  McMasters.  He 
stept  into  another  room,  followed  by  two 
of  the  Negroes,  and,  reaching  his  hand  into 
a  satchel,  whirled  about  and  covered  the 
men  with  a  revolver.  Frightened,  the 
whole  band  ran  from  the  place. 

"They  will  come  back,"  said  McMasters 
to  his  assistant,  "when  they  realize  that  they 
are  twelve  and  I  only  one.  When  they 
come,  tell  them  at  first  there's  no  rum  on 
the  premises,  and  after  a  little  delay  show 
them  the  barrels.  I  will  attend  to  them 
after  that." 

McMasters  fled  to  a  short  distance  and 
after  a  suitable  time  returned  to  the  planta- 
tion. He  found  the  Negroes  all  dead  drunk 
and  bound  them  and  put  them  in  the  stocks. 
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about    Mrs. 
Washington 

dinner,  had 


True  Courtesy. — A  story 
Taft  has  recently  amused 
society. 

Mrs.  Taft,  at  a  diplomatic 
for    a    neighbor    a    distinguished    French 
traveler  who  boasted  a  little  unduly  of  his 
nation's  politeness. 

"  We  French,"  the  traveler  declared, 
"  are  the  politest  people  in  the  world. 
Every  one  acknowledges  it.  You  Ameri- 
cans arc  a  remarkable  nation,  but  the 
French  excel  you  in  politeness.  You  admit 
it  yourself,  don't  you?  " 

Mrs.  Taft  smiled  delicately. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  That  is  our  polite- 
ness."— Washington  Star. 


When  you  want  a  standard  book  in  any  branch  of 
literature,  Everyman's  Library  furnishes  the  surest, 
easiest,  and  most  economical  way  of  buying  it. 

Everyman's  Library  is  a  collection  of 
516  books  that  are  ever  young-  and  that 
have  been  criticised  by  time  and  found  good. 


EVEIQfMAN'S 

father   J^ll5l\AlXJL 

'  ^  \  Jf^     Price  per  Volume 


In 

Cloth 


Everyman's  Library  is  a  realization  of  a  pub- 
lisher's idea  that  to  bring  out  all  the  good  books  m 
a  compact,  complete  form,  well  printed  and  uni- 
formly bound,  would  meet  with  public  co-operation, 
and  that  people  would  buy  tliese  books  in  such 
large  quantities  that  a  very  low  price  would  be 
possible.  The  books  are  sold  separately  and  you 
may  buy  only  one  or  as  many  as  you  choose. 

Sold  by  Dealers  ''"'IZ'sZ'w''"  Sold  by  Mail 

Almost  ever}'"  good  boc^ksellcr  knows  about 
Everyman's  Library  and  has  the  books 
in  stock.  Ask  to  be  shown  a  volume. 
Note  the  clean,  clear  printmg,  the  con- 
venient size,  the  firm,  artistic  bmdmg. 
And,  remember,  any  book  in  this  series 
can  be  had  at  any  time. 

Write  for  Handsome  Descriptive  Booklet 

It  tells  all  about  Everyman's  Library    With 
it  we  send  a  complete  list  of  Everyman's  Bo<jks 
published  so  far,  together  with  special 
Everyman's  Bookcase  offer 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

31-33  West  23d  Street,  New  York 

A  ,'so  publishers  ofilie ■  Teml>le  Shakes pcar2. 

•ia  i*  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  Bi  ai  ^  ^  ^  ^  M  ^  ^  ^  ■  n  ^  M  a  .i  a  ■■  Hi  ^  ■ 

I  E.  P.Dntton&Co.  31-33  W.  23d  St., New  fork 

I       Please  send  me  your  descriptive  book 
J  I''t  of  Everyman's  Library  and  complete 

I    list  of  titles.  L.  D.  9-16-11 


I  Name 

■ 

I  Address. 


I  buy  books  from  .... 

Nij  auent  ur  caDvasscr  will  c 


1  seeder  of  tb.0  ooupoD. 


x^    _    .^  Whitman  Saddles 

I'or  Ladies  and  tieiUiemen.  are   kiimwu 

tlif  World  over  and  ridden  on  by  the  most 

i>criininating   people.      Comfort    to   the 

Mse  dnd  an  elegant,   secnre  feat    to  the 

!   r   are    special   featnres  of   this    famous 

>,nu]le.    We  are  the  exclusive  makers  of  "  ihe 

Whitman  "  and  funiis.li   complete    F.qufsiriaji   Ouijits 

from  "  Saddle  to  Spur.''     Illustrated  Catato^ur /ree. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers   Street.  New  York 


J 


Pull 


Snappy 

^[  The  new  model  I  thaca  has  a  quick. snappy  pull 
^Onrlig:htninglockoi)trate.sinl  (Vii  of  a  second. 
It  A-ill  increase  your  score  at  kast  h  per  cert, 
lieautiful  cat.ilo?  KREK  ;    18  grades,  10,  12,  16  and 
2U  sauire  :  ;'17.7.i  net  to  f400  list. 
"'  Our  little  5jlb.  20  bore  is  a  how  Una:  success. 

ITHACA  CUN  CO.,  Dept.  H,  ITHACA,  N.Y. 


This 

Desk 
$21 

At  Factory 

.">(J  in.  \oTXiZ.  iW 
in.  wide,  4 14 
in.  hit;h-  *^c- 
1  ected  Oak, 

wax      fi.li:>U 

(Gdlcii-n.     un- 
less nth'  rwise 
or<lered  ';lms6 
li:rfe(!rawe!s, 
vertical   tilt 
drawer,    iitti  1 
file,  eard  I'rnwer. 
urivate    r   mpartii  ent 
hoi  •  hole 


Ask  for 
Office 
Furniture 
Catalog 
No.  233 
with   d(^.^r  an<i   li"»ck,  wood    pii^eon 
extension  slide.  br;iss  so<k<  fs.  etc. 
E.  II.ST.iKKOUU  MK(i.  CO.     -    nr(  Inri;  Hulldini;    ■   rHIClRO,  ILL  . 
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New  Sensation 


Photos  Direct 
on  Post  Cards 

NO  NEGATIVES 

Hustlers     and     wide-awake 
men — the    photo    post    card 
business  offers  unlimited  op- 
portunities.    Small   investment — 
B00%     Profit.       No     experience 
needed.     Be    independent  —  start 
your  own  business.    Big  money  at 
_ -      fairs,    carnivals,    etc..     with    the 

Mandel  Combination  No.  3  Camera 

This  Camera  makes  two  style   photos   (size3x4)4  and  2x3) 
direct  on  post  cards— no  negatives.     A  complete,  "por- 
table photo  Ra!lor»."     Camera  weighs  9  pounds.     Pirtures 
made  and  finished  on  the  spot  in  one  miaute     Price  of 
Camera  $17. ea     Complete  Outfit  Only  $26.     Outfit 
includes  everything  needed  to  start  making  money  right 
away;  also  100  large  and  100  small  post  cards.     Send  $5 
deposit  with  order,  balance  C.O.D.  Write  for  free  circnlars. 
Oiirag^eiTOtyp^Oj^ept^SjCoHgitts&UflinS^ 


IF  YOU  LIKE 
HOME-MADE  THINGS 

Make  This  Better  Sjnmp  at  Home 

with  little  trouble  and  for  half  ihe  cost.  Make  one 
gallon  by  simply  dissolving  7  pounds  of  white  sugar 
in  2  quarts  of  boiling  water  and  adding  one  ounce  of 

MAPLEINE 

(THE  FLAVOR  DE  LUXE) 

You  can  make  any  quantity  of  this 
delicious  syrup  as  you  need  it. 
And  the  flavor — it's  the  e.xtracted 
essence  of  goodness,  healthful  and 
irresistibly  delicious. 

Sold  by  Grocers— 35c.  for  a 
2-oz.  bottle  (Canada  50c.). 
If  your  grocer  hasn't  it  send 
money  order  or  stamps  to 

Dept.  E 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO. 

Seattle,  Wn. 


Senvi  ioi  "  Mapleine  Dain- 
ties," a  recipe  book  telling 
how  to  use  Mapleine  f  r 
syrup,  icings,  i:e-cream,  des- 
serts, puddings,  cakes,  etc. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Coolness      in      Extremity. — "  Do      you 

think  he  would  be  cool  in  time  of  danger?  " 

"  I  think  his  feet  would." — Houston  Post. 


Homelike. — A  British  baronet  is  work- 
ing as  a  janitor  in  New  York.  Just  could 
not  get  away  from  his  autocratic  tenden- 
cies.— Dayton  Journal. 


Why. — Willis — "  He    calls    himself    a 
human  dynamo." 

GiLLis — "  No    wonder;     everything 
has  on  is  charged." — Judge. 


he 


Nothing  Doing. — Stella — "  What  do 
you  consider  a  waste  of  opportunity?  " 

Bella — "  A  freight  train  going  through 
a  tunnel." — New  York  Sun. 


Till  Then.—"  Will  you  be  mine?  " 
"  Yes,  tiU  we  are  married." 
"  Till  we  are  married?  " 
"  Yes,    then    you'll    be   mine." — Toledo 
Blade. 


No  Monopolist. — "  That  girl  in  the  break- 
ers is  evidently  in  distress.  Why  don't 
you  swim  to  her  rescue?  " 

"  It  would  be  very  bad  form.  I  rescued 
her  yesterday." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


On  the  Job. — Pa — "  I  greatly  disapprove 
of  that  young  Smithson,  and  one  particular 
reason  is  his  lack  of  industry  in  his  calling." 

Daughter — "  His  calling?  Why,  he 
calls  seven  evenings  in  the  week!  " — Cas- 
well's Saturday  Journal. 


Avoid  This  Mistake. — -Ticket  Collect- 
or— "  We  don't  stop  there,  sir." 

Montague  Swank  (who  has  just  given 
up  a  ticket) — "  Stop  where?  " 

Ticket  Collector — "  At  the  pawn- 
broker's."— Michigan    Christian    Advocate. 


A  Health  Hint.— Tattered  Tim — "  I've 
been  trampin'  four  years,  ma'am,  an'  it's 
all  'cause  I  heard  the  doctors  recommended 
walkin'  as  the  best  exercise." 

Mrs.  Prim — "  Well,  the  doctors  are 
right.  Walk  along." — Presbyterian  of  the 
South. 


Too  Much  for  Bill. — "  I  dunno  how 
BiU's  a-goin'  to  vote  in  this  election,"  said 
the  campaign  worker.  "  I've  hearn  tell 
he's  on  the  fence." 

"  He  wuz  thar,"  replied  the  neighbor; 
"  but  one  o'  the  canderdates  let  fall  a  dollar 
on  the  off  side  o'  the  fence,  and  Bill  got 
dizzy  an'  feU  over." — Christian  Register. 


Superior. — Little  Nelly  told  little  Anita 
what  she  termed  a  "  little  fib." 

Anita — "  A  fib  is  the  same  as  a  story, 
and  a  story  is  the  same  as  a  Ue." 

Nelly—"  No,  it's  not." 

Anita — "  Yes,  it  is,  because  my  father 
said  so,  and  my  father  is  a  professor  at  the 
university." 

Nelly — "  I  don't  care  if  he  is.  My  father 
i3  a  real  estate  man  and  he  knows  more 
about  lying  than  your  father  does." — 
United  Presbyterian. 


MfflMtfwvwnrifwvvvviirHyy^ 
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Owners  Should  Know 


PANHARD  OIL,  be- 
cause owners  are  deeply  in- 
terested—  t/iey  pay  the  bills. 
PANHARD  OILwas  produced  to  over- 
come friction  scientifically.  We  have  studied 
oils  35  years.  The  result  of  this  practical 
lubricatitig  experience  has  been  put  into 
PAN  HARD  OIL.  It  will  not  carbonize  if 
properly  used. 

Don't  merely  ask  for  a  "good  lubricant''— jaj* 
''PA NHA  RD  OIL"  to ilie ciealer-t^nAxraiO. on 
it.  1  hats  the  safe  and  sure  way  to  get  i.good 
oil.   Sold  in  "Checkerboard"  cans  or  in  bulk. 

My  >K>oiilct  "Motor  Lubrication"  will  be  deeply  in- 

ti-restius:  to  every  ma"  who  cares  for  the  wel  faro  of  his 

motor.   It's  free  if  you  send  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Dealers  Write  for  "Help  Sell"  Plan. 

GEORGE  A.  HAWS.  68  Pine  St.,  New  York 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


rjnen  Ka<'k,  notrrttivf  vn]], 

Felix   I*.  Daus  Uiiplimtor  Co.,  Dniis  ridg^, 


s  one  of  tlie  stroll  i;  t'latures  that  have  helpe* 
In  earn  tlie  present  world-wide  reputa- 
tion and  endorsement  of  the  DAUS  IM- 
PROVED TIP  TOP  DUPIilCATOR.    No 
printer's  ink  used.     No  expensive  sup- 
lilifs.   100   copies   from   7>en-writt3n 
and    50  copies    from  type-written 
orijrinal.     Sent  on  ton  days'    trial 
without  dei)osit.     Complete  Dupli- 
cator, with  **  Danseo*' Oiled    tf*C 

lli  John  8t«  New  York 


THE'^lL'Sn  LIGHT 


Gives  500  candle  power.  Casts  no  shadow. 
I  Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Ma~es  and  bums 
1  its  own  pas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
I  warranted.  Kodirt.  No  odor.  No  grease. 
f  Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

93  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


TRUS-CON 

toneTex 

A  Liquid  Cement  Coating  for 
Stucco,  Concrete    and    Brick 

APPLIED  WITH  A  BRUSH 

Uniform  in  color  results.  Absolutely  dampproof. 
Prevents  mould  and  dampness  reaching  inside. 
Weather  resisting.  Does  not  chip  off.  crack  or 
peel  like  paint.  Becomes  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  v^rall,  sealing  all  pores  and  filling  hair  cracks, 
giving  an  artistic  flat  finish  as  hard  as  flint.  Adds 
^  to  external  beauty  and  durability 

^^^^         of  buildings. 

Write  for    Free   Stone-Tex  Color 
Card  and  Detailed  Suggestions. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

436  Trussed  Concrete  Building 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


KAHN 

SYSTEM 
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A.  Tight  Squeeze. — "  Perkins  looks  wor- 
ried. Must  have  some  big  problem  on  his 
mind." 

"  Yes.  He's  trying  to  figure  how  to  fit 
a  1910  mortgage  to  a  1911  touring-ear." — 
The  Herald  and  Presbijler. 


A  Sad  One. — Hoax — "  Here's  an  article 
written  by  a  scientist  who  says  that  insects 
have  emotions.  He  claims  he  has  frequent- 
ly seen  a  mosquito  weep." 

Jo  AX — -"  Well,  I've  often  seen  a  moth 
ball." — Philadelphia  Record. 


Are  you 
don't 


Informed. — Small  Brother- 
going  to  marry  Sister  Ruth?  " 

Caller — "  Why — er — I      really 
know,  j-ou  know!" 

Small     Brother — "  That's      what      I 
thought.    Well,  you  are!  " — Life. 


Try  It. — "  Mary,"  said  a  mother  to  her 
quick-tempered  little  girl,  "  you  must  not 
get  mad  and  say  naughty  things.  You 
should  always  give  a  soft  answer." 

When  her  little  brother  provoked  her  an 
hour  afterward,  Mary  clenched  her  little 
fist  and  said,  "  Mush!  "—The  Wclchword. 


any 


Easy. — Physician — "  Have     you 
aches  or  pains  this  morning?  " 

Patient — "  Yes,  doctor.  It  hurts  me  to 
breathe.  In  fact,  the  only  trouble  now 
seems  to  be  with  my  breath." 

Physician — "  All  right.  I'll  give  you 
something  that  will  soon  stop  that." — 
Good  Housekeeping. 


Everybody  Knew  Him. — "  Mention  the 
name  of  some  well-known  Greek,"  said  tho 
teacher  of  a  juvenile  class  in  history. 

"  George,"  spoke  up  the  curly-haired 
little  bov. 

"  George  who?  " 

"  I  don't  know  the  rest  of  his  name, 
ma'am.  He  comes  around  to  our  house 
every  Thursday  with  bananas  an'  oranges." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Irish  Wit. — George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to 
Doublin  in  1821,  met  at  a'  reception  Sir 
Philip  Crampton,  Ireland's  greatest  sur- 
geon. 

"  In  what  branch  of  the  service  is  that 
magnificent-looking  man?  "  asked  His 
Majesty. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  the  question 
was  put  was  too  polite  to  hint  that  the 
King  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
distinguished  surgeon  was  a  naval  or 
military  officer. 

"  Sire,"  he  replied,  "  he  is  a  general  in 
the  lancers." — Til-Bits. 


A  Legal  Mind. — Harold,  aged  nine,  came 
home  one  day  so  bruised  and  dirty  that  his 
mother  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  marked 
perturbation. 

"Mercy!"  she  exclaimed,  in  horror. 
"  How  on  earth,  my  child,  did  you  get 
your  clothes  and  face  into  such  a  state?  " 

"  I  was  trying  to  keep  a  little  boy  from 
getting  licked,"  was  Harold's  virtuous,  if 
hesitating,  reply. 

"  Well,  that  was  fine!  "  said  his  mollified 
parent.  "  I  am  proud  of  you,  sonny.  W^ho 
was  the  little  boy?  " 

"  Me." — Chicago  Record- Her  aid. 
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No  More 

Hand 

Writing 


No  More 

Head 

Calculating 


Both  are  eliminated  by  the 

Remington 

Adding  and  Subtracting  Typewriter 
(Wahl  Adding  Mechanism) 

The  machine  which  reduces  every  operation 
of  writing  and  calculating  to  a  mechanical 
labor  saving  basis. 


VISIBLE 
WRITING 


Illustrated 
booklet 
sent  on 
request 


VISIBLE 
ADDING 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated' 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


SPRINGS   OF  CHARACTER 

By  A.  T.  Schofiem,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  Tbis  workgivps 
the  latiHt  scientific  inlorniiitio  i  on  the  HOurc>  s  i  nd 
qualities  >  t'  charucti-r,  ^llOwiIlu  the  import  i  ce  irf 
characie'- and  th  •  soundest  i.rinciples  for  i;8  develop- 
m'-nt.  8vo,  Cloih,  25!)  patres.  $150. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NDW  YORK 


MIND.  RELIGION  AND  HEALTH 

A  ?racti<-al  Exposition  of  the  E'nmanuel  Movement,  showing  how 
its  priiicipirs  can  l>e  i-pplifd  in  proiiiotinir  health  and  curing  disease. 
By  Dr.  RoU-rt  MarDonald.  Minister  of  the  Wasliinirton  Avenue 
Ciiurch,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.     IJnio.  Cloth.     $1.30.  net:  by  mail.  $1  42. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


His  ific  Ii^re  lerfecily- m)ni  Shrink j 

Always  Springs  Back  io  Snape 

[IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHil 


u 


NDERWEARisanecessity  hutW'ri^ht'sSpriiig- 
Neeille  Rilibed  Underwear  is  a. /uxttry  at  the  mod- 
eiatepriceof  a.necejsiiy — $1.00,  SI. 50,  32.00  forshirts 
or  drawers ;  ^1 .  GO  to  $4. 00  for  union  suits ;  at  all  dealers. 

WRIGHT'S  Scinl-I^^die 
Ribbed  UNDERWEAR 

is  a  wonderfully  clastic  fabric,  permanently 
springy.  Fits  any  figure  perfectly,  and  keeps  its 
shape  under  the  hardest  usage.  Very  durable. 
The  Noii-Stretcliinj.;,  Neck  (p<t.  appld.  for)  en- 
sures neck  will  always  hug  snug. 

Made  in  fine  Egyptian  polton.  all-%v.Kil.  or  cotton*and-wool,  in 
various  colors.  All  wei'jhts  for  all  seasons.  If  not  at  yonr  dealer's. 
send  us  his  name  and  we'll  see  you  .ire  supplied 

WriU  for  booklet  shtnring  Siimptes  <■/  ilijrerfitt  fabrics. 


WRIGHT'S 

SPRING  r<^  NEEDLE 

TRADE  M/'MARK      ' 

WB8ED  UNDERWEAR 


WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

Makers  nf  the  famous  Wright's  He&lth 
I^ndtTwear  (all-wool,  fle^'^'e-lini'd  ).  ami 
Wi  j;:lit's    Spriujr- Needle  Ribbed   Under- 

w.ar 

78   Franklin  Street.  New  York 


RPWNd 

IS"  THE 


Our  readers  are  asKed  to  menMon  Thk  Litkrart  Digk,>«t  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Six  months  leisurely  trnvfl  de  Luxe. 
•lOth  Aiinudl  Seriis.  Tours  K-avc  Siiii 
Fraiicis<^<>,  West boiiiiil,  ^ept  IH. 
Dot.  4.  IjOJue  .Xi-w  Voi-k.  K:i!>l- 
ImmiidI,  Nov.  4.  28,  J;in  C.  Soiit  IiIhhiiiiI 
incliuliiig  Soinh  Africii.  >i*-w  Zealuii«l. 
'l\ismania,  Ausiralia,  etc.,  ^vov.  1. 
PlinnDC  Tours  for  I;ite  Summer  ami 
tUnUrL^""-     t'omplete  raiife'e    of 

louCi'S  aud  lares. 
nDICUT  Annual  series  of  Hich  Class 
UnlCni  Tours.  Departures  Nov.  30. 
Dee.  2.  Jan..  Feb.,  Mar.  Itiiierarie.s 
inelude  all  of  interest  in  Egypt,  Holy 
Land,  Levant,  etc. 

THF  Nil  F  <'<^"k"s  Luxurioussteamers 
I  riL  niLU  leave  Cairo  every  few  da.v 8 
durini:  season,     liahabeahs  and  private 
steamers  f.  r  eharter. 
Send  for  Programme  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

24S  Broadway,  264   Fifth   Avenoe,    N.  Y. 
Boston,    Philadelphia,   Chicago,  San 

Francisco,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 
Cook'.s    Travellers'  Clieques  are 

«;«od  .*11  0>er  the  «orl<l. 


Around  the  World 

Sailing  eastward  Nov.  i8.  Won- 
derfully attractive  itinerary  includ- 
ing Colombo,  Burma,  Java,  Siam, 
a  month  in  India,  nearly  a  month  in 
China,  a  month  in  Japan. 

ORIENTAL  TOURS 

A  varied  series  giving  the  very 
best  of  Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey 
and  Greece.  Thirteenth  season. 
Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  D.D.,  former 
Editor  Congregationalist  and  long 
familiar  with  the  Near  East.  Special 
lectures. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 


102  CoD^reg-ational  llonse 


RostOD,  Mass. 


"Rpund^^World 


November,  February  and  March 
Four  to  eight  months 

SOUTH"  AMERICA 

Ninety-two  dav  tour  leaves  Feb.  ist. 

CALIFORNIA" 


Througrh    trains    from 
New  York  aud  Boston 
frequently  during:  winter  months. 

Send/or  iliustrated  Booklets 


&WhitcombG>, 


^m^o^^^i 


University  Travel 


Scholarly  leadership  and  special  facilities. 
ORIENT  TOURS  FOR  1912 

Egypt,  Palestine,  Sicily,  Greece. 

January  and  February  Sailings.  ' 

EUROPEAN  TOURS  and  "ATHENA"  CRUISES 

Spring  and  Summer  Sailings. 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


ALTHDUSE'S 


SELECT 

FOREIGN   TOURS 


High  Grade  Tours  to  the  .Meillloi-i-aiie- 
nn,  including  the  Oi-ii'nt.  AUo  lli-itiKli 
Islos  and  Soaiitlhiaria.  "  .Iriiiiiitl  llie 
World."  First  (.lass.  Kxclusive  Features. 
Send  for  Book  let.    1!<36  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia. 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  nl>aer\  ati<^n  steamers  of 
steel  aud  gla.ss 

"Robert   Fulton" 
"  Hendrick  Hudson"  and  "Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St .  N  Y,  8:40  A.M. 
Soiithliound.  leave  Albanv,  8:30  A.  M. 
Sumlays  excit>ted. 

GeniTul  Offiees.  Desbrnases  St.  Pier. 


66666666<^MkMk!>6A6AAAA< 

COaVEfl  TOOftS 

^^  **  Ihe  Jifst  in  Trai-el." 

Round-the-World 

Small   parties — luxurious   aiTangements. 

OCT.  21-NOV.  18. 

Including  Till-;  UI'KB.IR 

South    America 


CompreheDsive  routes— Fascinating  itineraries 


COOOOOOO6666666666&&6 


I  .VIVERMTV       PKI.VTS 

J.iiiiO  half-tone  renrniiuction*  of 
I  III-  \\  orl'I's -Masierpieces  01  Art. 
<»m'  <M'iit  eat-h  or  SU  cents  per 
iiaiidreii.  Send  two-ceiu  stamp 
for  caialou'oe.  Bureau  of  Univ 
Travel.  ID   Triniij-   PI..  Ho<t.'n. 


CLARK'S 


oi(ii;\T 

St'r  "ArnlMr" 


CRUISE 


Kob.l,.*40(»  up  for  71  days.  All  I'.xpenses.  G  High  Ci  ass 
RousDTHE  World TorRs.  Si-pt  1!'  Oct  21  and  monthly 
to  Jan.  inclusive.     F.  C.  CI'AKK.  Times  Hldg.,  >.  T. 


Europe  ii:i  $260 

wide    clioiiN' i>f  routes:    rl-'veii    vcars*    expcrU'iicc. 

Iiiilu'St  tistiirionials.      Apply  at  oiu'e 

THE  TEMPLE  TOURS.  S  Beacon  St«  Hostt'n.  Mass. 


Classified    Col  u  n\ns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTOR.NEY5 


FOR    THE    DEAF 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  tor  nee  reuort  as  ui 
paieniaoiiitv.  GUIDE  IHJOK.  and  WH.AT 
TO  INVENT,  with  vaiuaule  List  oi  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  ofieied  ior  one  mvention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Prn<^re>- ;  =3inoie  ii'ee. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen  ljldg.,Washuigton,D.C. 

PATENTS  TH.AT  PAY 
2  Books  tree  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent— 
Proof    of    Fortunes    m   Patents "   and  61-p. 
Guide.    Special   offer.    Highest  reierences. 
E.  E.  Vroo.max,  SOG  F,   Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  BUILD  FORTUNES.  Our 
free  booklets  tell  how,  what  to  invent  and 
save  you  money.  Free  searches.  Write  today. 

D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 
307,  Seventh  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

PARTNER    WANTED 

PARTNER— Med.  Dr.  and  Chemist  wants 
for  partner  a  business  man  for  manuf .  of  few 
pharmaceutical  specialties,  which  are  un- 
opposed, of  great  therapeutical  and  commer- 
cial value  and  easy  introduced  into  the  mar- 
ket. J3.000  required;  Al  refer,  asked  and 
given.    Address  Dr.  N.  M.  W.,  Liter.  Dig. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Get  "  Thought  Force  for  Health,"  by  Julia 
Seton  Sears,  M.D.  We  will  send  it  wuli  a 
copy  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox's  New  Thought 
Booklet  and  a  three  months'  trial  subscrip- 
tion to  The  Nautilus,  magazine  of  self-help, 
lor  10c.  Address:  The  Elizabeth  Towne  Co., 
Dept.  232,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


SALESMEN 


Salesmen  making  small  towns,  just  what  you 
want  for  pocket  sideline.  Somethi:ig  new, 
snappy  and  catchy.  Quick  shipments  and 
prompt  commissions.  Write  for  order  book 
today.  State  territory  covered.  R.  Dahne, 
Sales  Mgr.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HELP  WANTED 


MEN  WANTED  for  Government  Posi- 
tions,— Influence  unnecessary.  j90.00  a 
month.  Annual  vacations.  Write  for  list 
of  positions  open.  FRANKLIN  INSTI- 
TUTE, Dep't  N-51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ART 


ART,  Mark  Twain — An  original,  life-size 
drawing  in  black  and  sepia  for  sale  at  reason- 
able price.    Photo  of  drawing  and  particulars 
to  those  interested  in  buying  the  original. 
R.  E.  Leppert,     Box  366,      Hai-rison,  N.  Y. 


THOSE  WITH  IMPERFECT  HEAR- 
ING HEAR  IN.STANTLY  with  the  Acous- 
ticon.  For  personal  use.  also  for  churches 
and  theatre.  Special  instruments.  You  must 
hear   before   you   purchase.       Booklet    free. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  COMPANY. 

211  Beaufort  St.,      Jamaica,  New  York  City. 

Paris  Branch,  6  Rue  D'Hanovre. 


REAL   ESTATE 

TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  ifoOan  acre 
and  up,  means  iiidcjiendence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "The 
Earth,"  our  land  jounial,  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent.  A.  T.  &  S. 
P.  Ry.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


WE  DON'T  WANT  YOUR  ORDER 
OR  ANY  MONEY  until  we  prove  by  Five 
Days'  Free  Trial  that  our  tj-pewriters  are 
the  big:gcst  bargains  ever  offered.  Get  our 
proposition  at  once. 

TYPEWRITER  SALES  CO. 
168A  No.  De.\rborn  St.  Chicack) 


FOR.  WRITERS 


MSS.  SOLD  ON  COMMISSION.  Revis- 
ing, criticising,  typing.  Publishers  of  novels 
and  leading  Magazine  f'lr  writers.  Directed 
by  successful  author.  Endorsed  by  leading 
editors.  Satisfied  clients  everywhere.  Write 
for  helpful  booklet.  Literary  Bureau,  Inc., 
813  Stephen  Girard  Building,  Philadelphia. 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates. 
Outlines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific 
material  for  club  papers,  orations  and 
essays.  Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 


AUTHORS,  send  us  your  book  MSS.    We 

manufacture  all  grades  of  books.  Let  us  make 

estimate  for  printing,  binding  and  aJvcnising. 

PECK, 

117  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


MATERIAL  gathered  for  SPEECHES 
and  Club  Papers.  Expert  literary  service  on 
topics  for  occasions.  REVISION  of  MSS. 
Write  us  your  needs.  A  uiAors'  A£e>u:y, 
500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


AUTOMOBILE    FOR    SALE 


Thomas  7-Seated  Touring  Car  60  H.P.,  1907. 
Used  two  seasons.  Thoroughly  overhauled, 
newly  painted,  Wanier  speedometer,  wind- 
shield, tank,  horn,  shock  absorbers,  top,  etc. 
51000  takes  it  if  quick.  H.  M.  Carruthers, 
Chatham,  Mass. 


You  can  find  a  ready  market  for  your  Auto- 
mobile amongst   our   readers.      Let   us   tell 
you  how. 
The   Literary  Digest,  44  E.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 


Snatch  Excerpts  from  6  Books  on  the  Human  Mind 


Dr.  Paul  Dubois 

Psychic    Treatment    of    Nervous 

Disorders 

"A  person  is  not  neurasthenic  in 
the  same  way  that  he  ij  phthisi- 
cal, i:remic,  cardiaopathi;,  but  he  is 
neurasthenic  j-.i':t  as  he  is  la"y, 
undecided,  tir.iid,  irritable,  and 
susceptible.  Tell  me,  please,  what 
organic  chemistry  can  explain  these 
peculiarities  of  our  psychic  being  ? 
What  is  the  to.xin  that  makes  of  a 
poeti:  genius  a  Sadi  t  or  an  invert  ? 
Do  we  bestow  energy  upon  a  pa- 
tient who  has  lost  his  will-power 
by  injecting  glycero-phosphates  in- 
to him,  by  washing  his  blood  with 
mineral  waters,  by  making  his  cu- 
taneous vessels  contract  by  a  cold 
douche,  or  by  nourishing  him  ex- 
clusively on  pap?  Nof  It  is  a 
question  of  »2fw/«/ conditions  and 
of /o'f''"'^ peculiarities.  These  can 
be  fostered  by  influences  which  are 
entirely  somatic;  but  they  can  be 
eciually  influenced  by  educative 
efforts." 

Cloth,  466  pages,  f3  net;  half- 
leather,  S4.50 ;  postjiaid,  15c.  e.xtra. 


of  Interest  to  Physicians  and  Other  Independent  Thinkers  |   Nerves  in  order 

Schofield 


Self-Control 
and  How  to  Secure  It 

Dubois 

"  '  I  recognize,'  sr.id  an 
intelligent  woman  to  me, 
the  necessity  for  repress- 
ing my  emotions ;  but  when 
something  happens  to  up- 
set me,  REASON,  that 
ought  to  save  me,  comes 
only  five  minutes  later, 
which  is  too  late.'  ...  It 
is  the  same  with  fencing  ; 
for  a  long  time  our  pariy 
comes  only  after  our  ad- 
versary's button  has 
touched  us.  Liitle  ly 
little  our  defense  becomes 
smarter,  and  one  day  we 
succeed  in  turning'  tht 
point  be/ore  it  touches  us. 
Let  us  exerrise  ourselves 
in  ;«<?ra/ defense,  and  we 
shall  avoid  defeat." 

Cloih,  337  pages,  $J. so 
net ;  postpaid,  pi. 60. 


Jules  Pay  of  s 
Education  of  the  Will 

''^lilcdifntive  rfflection  is 
marvelously  fertile  in  re- 
sults; It  gives  birth  to 
!  trong  affective  emotions  ; 
it  transforms  vacillating 
tendencies  into  energetic 
resolutions;  it  utilizes  the 
influence  cf  the  suggestions 
of  language  and  passion ; 
it  enables  us  to  get  a  clear 
glimpse  of  the  future,  and 
t^Joresce  the  dangers  ari- 
sing from  our  own  nature 
anof  to  avoid  the  exteri.al 
circumstances  of  our  envi- 
ronment, that  contribute 
to  our  natural  indolence." 
A  truly  great  book — 30  edi- 
tions in  French — translated 
into  all  languages. 

Cloth, 424  pages,  $i.5o7J^/; 
postpaid,  $i.to. 


Dr.  Schoficld's 

The  Force  of  Mind,  or  the 
Mental  Factor  io  Medicine 

"In  neglectingthe  sys- 
tematic and  scientific 
employment  of  mental 
influence  in  the  course 
of  disease,  medical  prac- 
titioners throw  aside  a 
weapon  for  combating 
it  more  powerful  than 
all  the  drugs  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia.  In- 
deed, so  great  is  tho 
mental  factor  in  thera- 
peutics, that  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in- 
ferior medical  skill  with 
a  good  and  assuring 
manner  is  more  likely  to 
effect  acure  than  a  supe- 
rior skill  with  a  diffident 
and  depressing  per- 
sonality."' 

Cloth, 309  pp. $2,  postpaid. 


Nerves  in  Disorder 

Schofield 
"A  disease  due  to  the 
imagination  is  not  nec- 
essarily an  imaginary 
disease,  but  may  pro- 
duce various  functional 
and  even  organic  dis- 
turbances. The  dis- 
eases grouped  under 
the  heads  of  nervous- 
ness, hysteria,  etc.,  are 
real  in  origin  and  ef- 
fects, and  formidable  in 
their  nature ;  and  it  is 
hiajh  time  that  the  ridi- 
cule, the  offspring  of 
igiiorance,  witn  .\vhich 
they  have  so  long  been 
surrounded,  be  entirely 
done  away  with.  A  ner- 
vous invalid  is  a  far 
greater  sufferer  than  a 
man  with  a  broken  leg." 

Cloth,202pp.Ji.5opost'pd 


All  Bookstores— or  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  and  London 


"If  we  daily  spend 
what  mental  and  physi- 
cal force  we  have  with- 
out strain,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  healthy  fatigue 
of  mind  and  body,  that 
entirely  disappears  in 
sleep,  so  that  we  rise 
fresh  and  well;  if  we 
are  conscious  of  no  run- 
ning down  in  weight 
or  in  our  powers,  espe- 
cially of  nerve  force; 
if  we  have  not  to  use 
any  stimulants  of  any 
sort,  we  may  justly  be- 
lieve we  are  spending 
our  health  income  and 
7tot  our  capital.^' 

Cloth,  291  pages  $1.50 
postpaid. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  ad7ertl93r8. 
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BWWEE    C  R  E  E  K|^S A  N ITA  R 


Real  Health  Building 

You  are  invited  to  come  at  once  to  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  and  learn 
what  are  the  REAL  causes  of  your  iii-healtli  or  lowered  mental  and  physical 
efficiency.  Here  you  can  also  learn  all  about  REAL  rest  and  REAL 
healtii-buiidinfj. 

]}y  tl.e  most  accurate  known  systems  of  examinations  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium  frets  at  the  facts.  Then  in  its  reconstructive  healtli-buildinj;-,  it 
makes  com[)lete  use  of  the  best  that  is  known  of  food  values,  scientific  diet 
regulation  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  diet  specialist. 

Here  the  guest  is  assisted  in  REAL  health-building  by  30  physicians,  about 
300  nurses,  indoor  swimming  pools,  gymnasium,  200  kinds  of  baths,  electricity 
in  all  its  proven  beneficial  applications,  scientific  massage,  manual  Swedish 
movements,  mechanical  vibration  and  all  app'oved  physiological  means 
of  reconstructing  health. 

Appointments  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  jjnests — both  those  merely  resting 
and  those  under  treatment — are  of  the  finest  hygienic  type.  Indoor  palm  garden,  great 
sunny  dining  rooms  on  top  flo<ir  with  inspirnig  views  ;  quiet  rest  foyers,  spacious 
parlors,  enclosed  promenade  porches,  etc.  Seven  or  eight  acres  of  health-builr.ing  in- 
doors, under  perfect  hygienic  control,  giving  the  heafth  uplift  of  the  tonic  Michigan 
climate  with  the  enjoyment  and  comfort  of  an  indoor  climate  as  balmy  as  Florida's 
or  California's. 

Rates  Moderate.  Board  and  Room,  including  bath,  services  of  bath  attendants  and 
necessary  medical  attention,  cost  less  than  board  and  room  alone  at  many  first-class 
winter  resOTt  hotels.  An  Illustrated  Descriptive  Portfolio  of  the  Sanitarium  will  be 
mailed  free.     Write,  stating  requirements. 

Address    Box    287,    THE    SANITARIUM,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


Softer. — "  If  I  buy  you  a  seat  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  will  you  agree  to  go  to 
work?  " 

"  I  ain't  crazy  for  work,  dad.  Make  it  a 
seat  in  the  Senate." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Delicate  Compliment. — "  I  got  a  great 
deal  of  water  in  my  ears,"  he  said,  as  he 
came  puffing  out  of  the  surf. 

"  I  thought  the  ocean  looked  rather 
low,"  replied  his  friend. —  United  Presby- 
terian. 


Magnificent  Opportunity. — "  I  don't  see 
any  sense  in  referring  to  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,"  said  the  man  smartly.  "  He 
had  a  thousand  wives." 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  woman,  tartly,' 
"  he  learned  his  wisdom  from  them. — " 
Brooklyn  Life. 


Side  Steps. — Counsel — "  You  reside?  " 
Witness — "  With  my  brother." 
Counsel — "  And  your  brother  lives?  " 
Witness—"  With  me." 
Counsel — "  Preciselj',    but    you    both 

live " 

Witness — "  Together."  —  Black       and 

White. 


Settled  Him.—"  Sir,"  said  the  haughty 
American  to  his  adhesive  tailor,  "  I  object 
to  this  boorish  dunning.  I  would  have  j'ou 
know  that  my  gr(>at-great-grandfather  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers." 

"  And  yet,"  sighed  the  anxious  trades- 
man, "  there  are  people  who  believe  in 
heredity."— Tit-Bits. 


Solved. — Small  Billy  (at  seashore) — 
"  Can't  I  have  a  ride  on  a  donkey?  " 

Mother — "  No,  darling.  Father  says 
not." 

Small  Billy — "  Why  can't  I  have  a 
ride  on  a  donkey,  Mother?  " 

Mother  (to  father) — "  Oh,  for  good- 
ness' sake,  David,  give  him  a  ride  on  your 
back  to  keep  him  quiet." — Pathfinder. 


Hopes  for  Him. — Mrs.  Murphy — "  Oi 
hear  j^er  brother-in-law,  Pat  Keegan,  is 
pretty  bad  off." 

Mrs.  Casey — "  Sure,  he's  good  for  a 
year  yit." 

Mrs.  Murphy — "  As  long  as  thot  ?  " 

Mrs.  Casey — "  Yis;  he's  had  four  dif- 
ferent doctors,  and  each  one  av  thim  give 
him  three  months  to  live." — Puck. 


Critical. — "  How  much  cider  did  you 
make  this  year?  "  inquired  Farmer  A  of 
Farmer  B,  who  had  offered  him  a  sample 
for  trial. 

"  Fifteen  bar'ls,"  was  the  answer. 

Farmer  A  took  another  sip.  "  I  reckon. 
Si,"  he  drawled,  "  ef  you'd  had  another 
apple  you  might  ha'  made  another  bar'l." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Owed  Them  Something. — Church 
Warden  Brown — "  E.xcuse  me,  Mr. 
Smith,  but  are  you  aware  that  you  put 
a  false  half-crown  in  the  contribution  plate 
this  morning?  " 

Mr.  Smith — "  Yes;  I  owe  the  heathen 
a  grudge  for  eating  a  missionary  uncle." — 
United  Presbyterian. 


Merchants  and 

Manufacturers 


How  Do  You  Move  Your  Goods  ? 

If  by  horse-drawn  vehicles,  are  you  getting 
the  highest  efficiency  ?  Have  you  figured 
the  cost  per  ton-mile  to  move  your  goods.' 
Do  you  know  just  what  your  charges  for  up- 
keep are.'  Is  your  delivery  system  capable 
of  improvement.' 

Have  You  Investigated  the  Motor  Truck? 

Manufacturers,  great  and  small,  department 
stores,  retail  merchants,  contractors,  etc.,  are 
adopting  it.  No  progressive  firm  can  afford 
to  ignore  this  new  method.  You  should  give 
it  your  close  and  careful  consideration. 

It  May  Be  Able  to  Save  Time,  Expense,  Trouble 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  can.  In  certain 
instances  it  can't.  Local  conditions  deter- 
mine the  answer.  Local  conditions  must  be 
studied.  If  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  we 
can  refer  you  to  manufacturers  who  will  place 
in  your  hands  the  experience — facts — and — 
figures  of  others  with  problems  closely  re- 
sembling yours. 

There  is  a  truck,  gasoline  or  electric,  to 
meet  nearly  every  neeii.  \Ve  can  tell  you 
the  ones  best  suited  to  your  requirements. 
We  can  secure  for  you  helpful  data.  Many 
among  the  76,000  merchants  and  manufact- 
urers subscribing  for  Thk  Liter.arv  Digest 
are  consulting  us. 

ThejiterdrxDigest 

Motor  Truck  Department 


Our  readers  are  askod  to  mention  The  Ijterart  D:gxst  wlien  writlnfr  to  odrenisers. 
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Motor  and  Pump 


EVERY  intelligent  housewife  knows  that 
vacuum  suction  is  the  only  sanitary 
and  thorough  means  of  cleaning  her  house 
and  keeping  it  clean.  Her  only  question  is : 
Which  machine  is  the  best.  This  depends 
very  much  upon  the  principle  of  suction 
employed,  which  any  housewife  can  easily 
understand  by  reading  the  explanation 
which  follows  below.  It  is  clear  and  as 
brief  as  possible— contains  important  in- 
formation. 
I 


How  the  FederaT Vacuum  Cleaner  Excels 


Two  Types 
of  Suction 
Cleaners: 


Disadvantage 
of  Fan  Type: 


Trouble  with 
Vacuum  Type: 


The  Federal 
Rotary  Pump: 


All  suction  cleaners  can  be  reduced  to  two  general  types,  based 
upon  the  principle  of  suction  employed.  They  are  either  VACUUM 
Pumps  or  they  are  FAN  BLOWERS;  that  a,  they  either  pump  the  aii 
into  a  cylinder  by  vacuum  suction ;  or  they  attract  it  by  aeating  a  draught. 

The  advantage  of  the  Vacuum  pu//  over  die  Fan  draught 
is  one  of  intense,  concentrated  suction.  It  gets  all  the  dirt.  TTie  FAN 
does  not  produce  a  real  vacuum.  .  It  merely  paddles  a  volume  of  air 
through  the  intake  by  rotary  motion.    There  is  no  compulsion  about  it. 

But  the  Vacuum  type  of  machine  has  hitherto  been  too 
complicated  and  too  uneven  b  its  suction.  When  a  piston  pump  is 
employed  to  ceate  a  vacuum,  the  action  is  jerky;  the  air  is  sucked"  m 
spurts,  and  the  cleaning  is  imperfect.  There  is  also  vibration  and  noise. 
The  DlAPHRAM  arrangement  is  not  simple  enough  nor  durable  enough. 
The  valves  Ret  loose.     The  Bellows  wear  out. 

The  "Federal"  cleaner  combines  the  advantages  of  both 
types,  without  any  of  their  disadvantages.  It  is  a  VACUUM  PUMP, 
but  the  pump  is  TOtary.  It  revolves.  The  suction  therefore  is  not  only 
intense;  it  is  abo  evenly  sustained — strong  enough  to  lift  all  the  dirt  out 
of  the  deepest  and  densest  floor  coverings,  without  bjury  to  the  fabric  itself. 
The  smooth,  silent,  operation  of  the  "FEDERAL"  and  its  compact,  sturdy 
construction,  give  it  long  life.  It  will  last  many  years.  There  is  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order.  All  metal  parts  are  aluminum,  exciting  the  motor 
and  a  light  steel  jacket  enclosing  the  machine.  The  jacket  and  fittings 
are  handsomely  finished.     Full  set  of  tools  goes  with  th^  outfit. 

Wnte  tor  booklet  giving  full  description  of  the  cleaner,  or,  send  for  tko  maiclune  itceU  and  try  il  in  your 
hone  for  ten  days.  If  il  does  not  prove  entirely  saiiisfnctory.  return  H  at  our  expense  Your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded.  We  guarantee  the  macfcine  in  every  respect.  The  priceis  SI  25.  less  5^^  for  cask  within  ten  days 
after  your  receipt  of  the  cleaner;  or  $25 down,  and  the  balance  in  ten  monthly  payments  of  $10  each.  Address 

Vacuum    Cleaner    E>epftrtment 

The  Federal  Sign  System  (Electric) 

593    Home  Insurance  Building  Chicaso.  Illinois 

New  York,     Baltimore.      Cincinnati.      Buffalo.      Columbus.      Detroit,      Harrisburg.      Kansas  City 
Lexington.      Louisville.      New  Orleans.      Philadelphia      Pittsburgh,     St.  Louis.      Oklahoma  City 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN    CRUISES 

TO  THE  ORIENT 

Py  the  palatial  cru-sing  steamer  "Victoria  Luise"  (16,500  tons), 
rai'ing  from  New  York,  January  30,  1912,  on  a  78  day  cruise  to 
Madeira,  Spsiin,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Orient. 

Especially  equipped  with  every  comfort  and  luxury  of  tSe  best  modem  hotels,  to 
meet  the  most  ex-.c;ing  cl-mj.-ds  of  pleasure  cruising — Fra'-m  Anti-rolling  tanks 
insures  comfort  at  sea.  H^r  spacious  promenade  deck  extending  from  stem  to  stem 
is  the  largest  on  any  ship. 

Itinerary  includes  Lisbon,  Caia,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Genoa,  Vil'.efranche,  Syracnse, 
f__  Malta,  Port  SaiJ,  Jaffa,  Beyrouth,  f-iraens,  Kalaraaki,  Smyrna, 

"r^'^j-VjW^X     ^-        Constantinople,  Messina,  Palermo  and  Naples.      78  days  dara- 
fji^'^,y.'^:£7j,£J^     (ion  of  cruise. 

Coat    including    landing    <t*>OC    ^"^ 
and  embarking  expenses,    «P»5^0     up 


AROUND  theWORLD 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  Only  a  few  accommodations  left  for  first  cruise 
leaving  New  York,  Oct.  21,1011  rang.ngin  price  from  $1,000  to  $1,400 
including  all  necessary  expenses  afloat  and  ashore.     I.inerary  includes 

Madeira,  Spain,  Itily,  Egynt,  India,  Ceylon,  Strrits  Settle- 
ments, Java,  Phili  .piles,  Chini,  Ja'an,  S::ndwich  Lhnds  and 
Overland  American  Tour,  Inland  Excursions  and  siJe  trips. 

Optional  lours  of  1 7  days  in  India,  14  days  in  Japan. 
Two  cruises  on  the  ^1'^gni(icent  S.  S.  Cleveland  (17,000  tons),  each 
1 10  days*  duration.    From  New  York,  <  Vt.  21,  191  1 .    From  San  Francisco,  Feb.  6,  1912.    Now 
is  the  time  to  make  your  reservations.      The  finest,  most  comprehensive  pleasure  trip  ever  offered. 

Accommodations  on  second  croise  leaving  San  Francisco  Feb.  6,  1912  from  $650  up. 
ANNUAL  EVENT  "Around  the  Wor'd  Cruises"  will  be  repeated  in  November  1912  and  Feb- 
ruary  1913,  by  the  large  Cruising  Steamship  Victoria  Luise.     Send  for  illustrated  booklet . 
HAMBURG    AMERICAN     U'^'E  41-45  Broadway,  New  Yor!: 

Fliiladelphia  Pittsburgh  Boston  Chicago  St.  Lcuis  San  Francisco 


FIFTY  YEARS   AGO 

September  16. — A  Union  expedition  from  Ilat- 
teras  Inlet  visits  Ocracoke  inlet  and  destroys 
Fort  Oregon. 

Ship  Island,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  abandoned  by  the  Confederates  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Union  forces. 

General  Price  makes  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
the  Union  troops  at  Lexington.  Mo. 

September  17. — A  slight  action  occurs  at  Maria- 
town,  Mo.,  and  two  skirmishes  at  Blue  Mills 
Landing,  Mo. 

September  18. — A  Louisville  paper  is  excluded 
from  the  mails. 

A  slight  engagement  occurs  at  Barbotu-sville. 

Ky. 

September  19. — Several  prominent  men  in  Louis- 
ville, connected  with  the  paper  excluded  from 
tile  mails,  are  arrested  by  the  United  States 
marshal  on  charges  of  treason  or  complicity 
with  treason. 

September  20. — The  Confederate  General  Price 
captures  the  Union  forces  at  Lexington,  Mo., 
together  with  $250,000  in  gold. 

The  Confederates  evacuate  Mayfleld,  Ky. 

In  the  Confederate  Cabinet  Robert  M.  T. 
Hunter,  of  Virginia,  is  made  Secretary  of  State 
in  place  of  Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  and 
Braxton  Bragg,  of  Louisiana,  succeeds  L.  P. 
Walker,  of  Alabama,  as  Secretary  of  War. 

September  21.— General  Lane  surprizes  a  Con- 
federate force  at  Papinsville,  Mo.,  and  defeats 
them  after  a  severe  engagement. 

General  Robert  Anderson  is  given  command  of 
the  State  and  Federal  troops  in  Kentucky. 

September  22. — A  skirmish  occiu-s  near  Hunter. 
Mo. 

September  23. — A  Union  force  advances  toward 
Romney,  Va..  and  drives  the  Confederate 
troops  out  of  Mechanicsburg  Gap. 

A  St.  Louis  paper  is  supprest  for  criticizing  the 
military  campaign  in  that  State. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

September  1. — Tliree  Americans  are  reported 
drowned  in  a  shipwreck  on  the  north  coast  of 
Negros  in  tlie  PliiUppines. 

September  2. — Three  thousand  labor  syinpathi- 
zers  battle  with  the  poUce  at  Aiborg,  Finland, 
when  a  "demonstration"  is  broken  up. 

September  S.^Dr.  David  J.  Hill,  retiring  Am- 
bassador to  Germany,  issues  a  statement  con- 
taining an  assertion  from  President  Taft  that 
the  potash  controversy  was  in  no  way  respon- 
sible for  his  resignation  and  that  Dr.  Hill's 
services  in  Berlin  have  been  in  every  way 
satisfactory. 

September  4. — Leforrestier,  the  French  aviator, 

is  burned  to  death  in  mid-air  when  his  motor 

explodes  near  Huelva,  Spain. 
Roland   Garros   makes  an   altitude  record  by 

ascending  13.945  feet  at  Parame,  France. 
One  hundred  thousand  persons  are  reported  to 

have  been  drowned   in   China   by  the  floods 

along  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  River. 

September  5. — The  total  number  of  deaths  from 
cholera  in  Italy  since  the  begiiming  of  the  year 
has  passed  the  30,000  mark. 

September  6.  —  William  Burgess  swims  the 
English  Channel,  a  feat  only  once  before 
accomplished. 

September  7. — Two  aeroplanists  are  killed  dur- 
ing a  flight  near  Miihlhausen,  Germany. 

General 

September  5. — President  Taffs  Western  itiner- 
ary is  announced.  The  President  will  travel 
13,000  miles,  tlu-ough  24  States,  over  26  rail- 
roads, and  will  make  speeches  in  more  than 
100  cities. 
Senator  Cummins  issues  a  statement  in  Des 
Moines  opposing  the  renomination  of  President 
Taft. 


His  Chance. — She — "  Ah,  count,  you 
don't  know  how  my  love  for  you  distresses 
my  parents.  I  heard  my  father  say  this 
morning  that  he  would  give  S50,000  if  I 
could  never  see  you  again." 

The  Count — "  Ees  your  fazaire  in 
hees  off  ees  now  you  sink?  " — Christian 
Work. 
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FACING  BOTH  WAYS  IN  MAINE 

MR.  FACING-BOTH-WAYS,  whom  Bunyan  represents 
as  never  being  quite  able  to  make  up  his  mind  to  go 
either  backward  or  forward,  would  in  all  likelihood 
feel  very  much  at  home  these  days  in  the  State  of  Maine.  For, 
while  it  is  impossible,  as  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  points  out,  for  a  State 

to  vote  "yes"  and  "no"  on  the  same  day  and  

on  the  same  proposition,  published  returns  from 
last  week's  election  in  Maine  seemed  to  indi- 
cate for  some  time  that  that  State  didn't  know 
whether  she  voted  "wet"  or  "dry."  And 
the  newspaper-reader,  presented  alternately 
with  reports  of  the  retention  of  constitutional 
prohibition  by  a  few  hundred  votes  in  a  total 
poll  of  120,000,  or  its  repeal  by  some  odd  scores, 
shared  the  confusion.  An  official  recount  will 
tell  just  what  happened  in  Maine  on  the  11th, 
but  for  once  it  is  evident  that  Maine  refused 
to  go  "hell-bent"  in  any  particular  direction, 
and  whichever  way  the  election  proves  to  have 
gone,  the  majority  promises  to  be  so  small  as  to 
disappoint  those  who  were  hoping  to  see  the 
issue  decided  finally  and  emphatically. 

The  outlook  is  for  continued  hostihties, 
thinks  the  Boston  Journal,  and  it  fears  that 
Governor  Plaisted  is  to  be  disappointed  in  his 
exprest  hope  that  the  people  of  Maine  might 
hereafter  have  a  chance  to  think  of  something 
besides  "this  eternal  liquor  question";  for  the 
liquor  question  in  Maine  is  as  "eternal  as  it 
was  before."  The  Portland  Press,  a  paper 
said  to  be  owned  by  the  Dow  family,  makes  the 
same  point  and  warns  the  Governor  that  the 
rum  question,  "instead  of  being  taken  out  of 
politics,  is  going  to  be  in  politics  more  than 
ever."  In  Bath,  Maine,  which  lived  up  to  its 
name  by  being  the  first  city  to  report  a  "wet"  majority,  The 
Times  calls  the  election  a  drawn  battle,  "giving  no  indication 
as  to  what  Maine 's  final  attitude  will  be  whenever  the  issue  be- 
tween prohibition  and  something  else  is  placed  squarely  up  to  the 
voters."  Papers  throughout  the  country  agree  that  the  result 
is  "abortive"  and  "too  close  for  comfort."  The  wets  will  find 
no  warrant  in  it  for  such  immediate  steps  as  they  desire,"  notes 
the   Washington   Slar,  "the   dries   no    warrant   in   it   for   utter 


discouragement." 
Post:— 


'  Unfortunate,  '  agrees  the  Xew  York  Evening 


HAS    HIS    LIFE-WORK    BEEN     UNDONE? 

General  Neal  Dow.  who  was  chief- 
ly responsible  for  Maine's  first  accept- 
ance of  prohibition  in  the  fifties.  Even 
if  the  constitutional  amendment  is 
repealed  by  last  week's  voting,  no 
liquor  can  be  sold  in  the  State  until 
the  legislature  passes  a  license  law. 


"So  great  an  issue,  people  will  feel,  ought  not  to  hang 
upon  a  handful  of  ballots.  If  it  turn  out  that  prohibition  is 
retained  by  a  bare  majority,  there  will  be  greater  dissatisfac- 
tion with  it  than  ever  in  the  larger  cities  of  Maine,  and  law- 
lessness in  the  matter  of  liquor-selling  will  probably  be  more 
conspicuous  than  before.  With  half  the  voters  pronouncing 
against  the  policy,  it  can  not  be  said  any  longer 
to  be  sustained  by  an  overwhelming  public 
sentiment.  And  we  should  presume  that  a  cam- 
paign for  resubmission  of  the  question  would 
be  started  as  soon  as  legally  possible.  Yet 
disappointing  as  the  practically  drawn  battle 
must  be  to  all  concerned,  there  is  no  threat  on 
cither  side  of  contesting  the  result  except  by 
ordinary  political  and  peaceable  methods. 
There  is  none  of  the  Ulster  talk  about  'taking 
up  arms.'" 


The  next  time  the  people  of  Maine  vote  on 
the  question,  the  Brooklj-n  Times  hopes  they 
will  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds  in  which 
direction  they  intend  to  go,  for  "a  State  which 
boasts  ' Dirigo,'  'I  lead,'  as  its  motto,  should 
be  able  to  show  where  it  proposes  to  lead." 

The  increase  of  antiprohibition  sentiment  in 
Maine  as  evinced  by  the  closeness  of  the  recent 
election  is  contrasted  vnth  the  large  majority 
for  passage  of  the  amendment  in  1884,  and  is 
deemed  by  the  press  generally  as  strongly 
condemnatory  of  the  plan  so  thoroughlj'  tried 
out  in  that  State,  and  many  papers  take  it  as  a 
te.xt  for  antiprohibition  editorials.  Yet  the 
Newark  News,  while  admitting  that  this  view 
of  the  result  may  be  taken  as  encouraging  to  the 
license  advocates,  continues: 


"And  yet,  what  will  the  opponents  of  prohi- 
bition as  a  policy  say  to  this:  That,  after 
fifty  years'  test  of  it  as  an  actual  practical 
working  fact,  Maine  with  her  big  cities,  ^\Tth  her  added  foreign 
population  and  all,  still  can  show  60,000  voters,  a  full  half  of 
her  voting  muster,  opposed  to  any  and  all  modification  of  it?" 

The  secret  of  Maine's  changed  opinion  lies  in  a  change  in  the 
people,  according  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press: 

"Many  thousands  of  French  Canadians  have  swarmed  into 
the  manufacturing  cities  to  profit  by  the  textile-mills'  opportuni- 
ties.    Most  of  thejn  are  voters  and  thev  vote  otherwise  than  did 
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the  Puritans  of  Maine  in  the  last  generation.  The  summer 
visitors  have  their  domiciles  elsewhere,  but  they  typify  the  lead- 
ing industry  of  the  State  to-day.  the  highl\-  jirotitable  catering 
to  vacationists,  and  they  have  imprest  upon  their  hosts  that 
they  want  a  drink  when  they  want  it. 

"The  Maine  people  who  voted  for  prohil)itioii  in  1884  liave 
seemingly  found  no  reason  to  recant  their  beliefs  on  the  subject. 
except  as  they  have  abandoned  what  was  a  sacred  principle  for 


ABOUND  AND  AROUND  AND  BACK  AGAIN". 

— Rehse  In  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

pecuniary  reasons  and  this  has  happened  in  only  a  part  of  the 
State.  The  replacement  of  population  has  brought  a  new  jury 
into  the  box,  but,  after  all,  it  is  these  jurors  who  have  heard  the 
ease  and  their  verdict  determines  it." 

Not  much  at  variance  with  this  is  a  statement  given  out  by 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  600  prohibition  workers  who 
stumped  the  State.  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  in  a  statement 
given  to  the  press,  thus  enumerates  the  causes  for  the  slump 
in  the  dry  vote: 

"First,  the  decrease  since  1884  of  13  per  cent,  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  rural  vote.  Second,  the  emigration  of  thoxisands 
of  stalwart  young  men  to  the  West,  and  the  immigration  of  yet 
more  thousands  of  French  Canadians;  third,  rank  partizanship 
in  both  the  enforcement  and  non-enforcement  of  Prohibition, 
which  has  led  many  indignant  voters  to  strike  at  the  law,  instead 
of  those  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  it;  fourth,  the  unfavorable 
influence  of  many  summer  vi.sitors  on  Sabbath  observance,  re- 
sulting in  non-attendance  at  church  of  a  majority  of  the  voters, 
also  the  hostility  of  many  summer  visitors  to  the  law,  even  tho 
the  sobriety  of  Maine  had  really  led  not  a  few  of  them  to  choose 
it  as  a  summer  home  for  their  families;  fifth,  the  neglect  of 
systematic  educational  work  out  of  school  in  support  of  law 
enforcement,  and  also  of  total  abstinence  by  which  law  enforce- 
ment would  be  made  easier  by  decreasing  the  demand.  The 
people  have  relied  too  exclusively  on  law.  and  the  churches  have 
not  given  due  attention  to  gospel  temperance  and  pledge-signing 
among  young  or  old.  Especially  should  the  new  scientific 
discoveries  as  to  the  serious  harm  of  even  moderate  drinking 
be  made  known  to  all." 

Turning  to  the  Maine  papers,  most  of  which  seem  to  have 
favored  the  no-license  workers,  we  find  the  Lewiston  Journal 
accepting  the  close  defeat,  if  defeat  it  proves  to  be,  as  not  at  all 
disheartening  to  the  Prohibition  cause.  In  the  prospect  of  a 
small  majority  when  the  official  returns  have  been  completed, 
the  Augusta  Keniiebec  Journal  offers  its  congratulations  to  "the 
rural  districts  of  Maine. "  Both  of  these  papers  believe  that  the 
closeness  of  their  victory  would  prevent  the  wets  from  securing 
the  immediate  passage  of  a  license  law  by  the  Legislature. 
Furthermore,  the  referendum  could  be  invoked  in  such  a  case  and 


this,  declares  The  Kennebec  Journal,  "would  be  a  question  of 
direct  vote  on  a  rum-trust-approved  law,  and  undoubtedly  would 
mean  a  majority  against  such  a  proposition  of  anywhere  from 
15,000  to  30,000  in  the  State."     This  paper  adds: 

"Now  that  we  have  been  arou.sed  to  the  necessities  and  to 
recognition  of  the  intent  and  determination  of  the  liquor  interests, 
it  is  time  for  us  to  perfect  such  plans  as  will  make  us  ever  ready 
and  easily  able  to  overthrow  any  future  endeavors  for  the  con- 
quest of  Maine,  but  also  to  stand  forth  as  a  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  when  we  carry  the  fight  from  Maine  into  broader  fields  with 
the  object  of  eventually  forcing  Uncle  Sam  out  of  the  rum  busi- 
ness, as  he  has  been  forced  out  of  the  lotterj'  business  and  kindred 
evils,  in  which,  in  other  days,  he  derived  revenue  as  a  partner." 

A  note  of  enthusiasm  is  manifest  in  the  proclamation  sent 
out  from  Portland  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  a  few  hours  before  the 
end  of  the  campaign,  of  "a  great  crusade  to  carry  the  vital  truth 
to  the  peoples  themselves  in  all  lands,  and  through  them  to  place 
prohibition  in  the  organic  law  of  all  nations." 

"To  America  ...  we  hereby  proclaim  amid  the  smoke  of 
the  second  great  battle  of  Maine  .  .  .  that  within  a  decade 
prohibition  shall  be  placed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  this  end  we  call  to  active  cooperation  all  temper- 
ance, prohibition,  religious,  and  philanthropic  bodies;  all  patri- 
otic, fraternal,  civic  associations,  and  all  Americans  who  love  ,;heir 
country." 

If  the  liquor  men  won  in  this  election,  their  victory  was  so 
narrow  as  to  be  negligible  in  its  consequences,  declares  a 
prominent  Anti-Saloon-League  official  quoted  in  the  daily  press, 
and  he  proceeds  to  show  why,  on  the  whole.  Prohibitionists  have 
ample  cause  for  rejoicing : 

"We  still  hold  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Mississippi. 
Georgia,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Tennessee,  altho  we  have  lost 
Maine  and  Alabama  has  dropt  back  into  the  county  local- 
option  class.  Texas,  too,  has  county  local  option,  and  we  were 
defeated  for  total  prohibition  in  the  last  election  by  a  scant 
5,000  votes,  with  every  liquor  man  in  the  country  joining  in  the 
fight  against  us.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  get  Texas.  Florida 
was  held  against  us  in  the  last  election  only  by  the  debauching  of 
the  negro  vote  by  the  agents  of  the  Uquor-dealers,  and  at  that  the 
majority  was  only  4.600.  Henry  Watterson  led  the  fight  against 
us  in  Kentucky,  but  both  political  parties  now  have  a  plank  in 


what'll  you  havk? 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  City  Journal. 

their  platforms  for  uniform  county  local  option.  And  the  fact 
is  that  we  have  already  won  county  local  option  in  92  erf  Ken- 
tucky's 116  counties. 

"Sixty-three  of  the  75  counties  of  Arkansas  are  wholly  'dry.' 
and  98  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  live  in  'dry'  territory. 
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■Colorado  is  under  local  option;  there  are  11  'dry'  counties, 
and  90  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population  live  in  'dry'  territory. 
Two  of  the  three  counties  of  Delaware  are  wholly  'dry.'  County 
local  option  is  proving  successful  in  Idaho,  and  70  of  th(!  92 
counties  of  Indiana  are  'dry.'  Practically  the  same  conditions 
prevail  in  Iowa,  while  as  a  result  of  special  elections  in  Maryland, 
10  of  her  23  counties  are  now  without  saloons. 

"Half  of  Michigan  is  on  our  side  of  the  column,  and  in  Missouri 
Tve  have  made  61  counties  wholly  'dry,'  and  won  partial  victories 
in  the  others.  In  fact,  local  option  has  triumphed  almost  every- 
where. We  have  won  the  bulk  of  the  j)opulation  in  practically 
■every  State  in  which  we  have  made  a  fight  for  it." 

The  daily  papers  which  favor  local  option  as  against  prohibi- 
tion view  the  defeat,  or  near-defeat,  of  constitutional  prohibition 
in  Maine  as  the  natural  result  of  a  law  which  was  impossible  of 
•enforcement,  and  bn^d  hypocrisy,  corruption,  and  lawlessness. 
Prohibition  in  the  "good  old  State  of  Maine,  land  of  pines  and 
piety  and  pies,"  is  denounced  by  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
the  leading  antiprohibition  daily,  as  "a  continuous  fraud" 
diu-ing  its  fifty  years  of  "  continuous  performance."  Crediting 
the  first  reports  of  a  pro-licens(!  victory  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  takes  it  as  proof  that  "the  movement  for  Prohibition  is 
receding." 

"The  smashing  defeat  in  Missouri,  followed  by  the  adverse 
vote  in  Texas  and  this  Maine  vote,  undoubtedly  marks  its  sub- 
sidence in  the  country  at  large.  Regulation  and  moderation  are 
winning  over  intolerance. 

"Of  the  States  which  experimented  with  State-wide  prohibi- 
tion before  the  war,  Maine  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  idea 
persisted.  The  movement  of  the  last  five  years  has  added 
Georgia,  Oklahoma,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee  to  the  prohibition  States,  Maine,  Kansas,  and  North 
Dakota  having  previously  adopted  the  plan 

"The  people  are  tiring  of  prohibition's  evasions  and  hypo- 
crisies, with  blind  tigers  substituted  for  regulated  saloons.'' 


THE   VINDICATION   OF   WILEY 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  exoneration  of  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  while  highly  approved  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  daily  press,  was  evidently  expected 
by  everybody,  and  the  real  point  of  interest  in  the  President's 
letter  is  the  hint  that  the  "condign  punishment"  recommended 
for  Dr.  Wiley  will  be  passed  over  to  somebody  else.  Certain 
phrases  in  the  opinion  are  thought  to  betoken  a  coming  shake- 
up  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  New  York  En- 
iiing  Mail  thinks  the  usefulness  of  both  Secretary  Wilson  and 
Attorney-General  Wickersham  as  advisers  of  the  President  has 
become  "seriously  qualified."  Mr.  Wickersham's  advice  to 
discipUne  Wiley  was  exactly  reversed,  in  fact,  and  the  President 
lets  him  down  by  a  half-charitable  excuse  that  he  acted  with- 
out fuU  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Dr.  Wiley  is  held  by  his  friends 
to  have  emerged  stronger  than  before,  and  the  President's 
exoneration  of  Wiley,  in  the  oi)inion  of  the  N(>w  York  Herald, 
t'has  done  more  to  strengthen  the  Pure  Food  Law  than  any- 
thing done  since  its  enactment." 

Admitting  that  Dr.  Wiley  has  been  an  extremist,  and  that 
through  an  unwise  system  of  laws  he  has  been  often  in  the 
!'very  improper  position  of  being  advocate,  judge,  and  execu- 
tive all  in  one,"  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  declares 
that  with  all  his  errors,  he  has  been  ' '  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time."     Further. 

."  Whether  Dr.  Wiley  continues  in  office  or  leaves,  he  can  rest 
assured  in  the  satisfaction  that  he  has  done  more  in  behalf  of 
the  pure-food  movem(>nt  than  any  other  living  man — an  achieve- 
ment of  no  small  consequence  and  value." 

As  for  the  main  charge  that  Dr.  Wiley  made  an  illegal  con- 
tract for  the  employment  of  Dr.  11.  II.  Rusby,  paying  him  by 
the  year,  instead  of  by  the  day,  the  l^esident,  to  quote  the  New 
York  World's  summary,  !' finds  that  Dr.  Rusby  was  not  con- 


sciously at  fault,  that  Dr.  Wiley  had  not  in  this  particular  mat- 
ter been  a  party  to  the  correspondence  in  which  the  plan  was 
projjosed,  and  that  the  employment  of  Dr.  Rusby  was  only  in 
accord  with  previous  precedents  in  the  dejjartment  which  seemed 
to  justify  it."  Mr.  Taft  goes  on  to  call  attention  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  law,  which,  in  the  New  York  Herald's  phrase,  "al- 
lows little  more  than  hod-carrier's  wages  for  expert  assistants." 
The  President  remarks  that  the  legal  limitation  compelling 
bureau  chiefs  to  pay  experts  by  the  day  is  a  "doubtful  legis- 
lative policy,"  and  proceeds: 

"Here  is  the  Pure  Food  Act,  which  is  of  the  highest  importance 
to  enforce,  and  in  respect  to  which  the  interests  oppo.sed  to  its 
enforcem(!nt  are  likely  to  have  all  the  money  at  their  command 
needed  to  secure  the  most  effective  expert  evidence.  The  Gov- 
ernment ought  not  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  regard,  and 
one  can  not  withhold  one's  sympathy  with  an  earnest  effort  by 
Dr.  Wiley  to  pay  proper  compensation  and  secure  expert  assist- 
ance in  the  enfon^ement  of  so  important  a  statute,  certainly 
in  the  beginning,  when  the  questions  arising  under  it  are  of 
capital  importance  to  the  puV)lic. 

"If  this  were  a  knowing,  wilful,  deliberate  effort  to  evade  the 
statute  as  construed  by  the  Attorney-General,  accompanied  by 
a  scheme  to  conceal  the  evasion  and  violation,  I  should  think 
the  punishment  recommended  by  the  Personnel  Board  and  con- 
curred in  by  the  Attorney-General  was  none  too  great;  but  an 
examination  of  the  whole  case  satisfies  me  that  a  different  con- 
struction ought  to  be  put  upon  what  was  done;  that  the  evi- 
dence does  not  show  that  Dr.  Wiley  was  a  party  to  the  corre- 
spondence or  the  letters  upon  which  the  chief  charge  is  founded, 
and  that  his  action  in  the  matter  was  only  in  accord  with  pre- 
vious precedents  in  the  department  which  justified  him  in  doing 
what  he  did." 

But  the  passage  in  the  President's  letter  to  Secretary  Wilson 
which  the  New  York  Times  thinks  may  mean  most  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  to  Messrs.  McCabe  and  Dunlap,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  general  public,  is  this: 

"Further  consideration  satisfies  me  that  there  are  verj'  much 
broader  questions  involved  in  the  investigation  and  the  evi- 
dence there  brought  out  than  in  the  present  charge,  which  is 
narrow  and  definite  and  can  now  be  properly  disposed  of.  The 
broader  issues  raised  by  the  investigation,  which  have  a  much 
weightier  relation  than  this  one  to  the  general  efficiency  of  the 
department,  may  require  much  more  radical  action  than  the 
question  I  have  here  considered  and  decided." 

Thus,  "having  cahned  the  teapot  tempest,"  does  the  Presi- 
dent admit  that  the  trouble  has  a  bearing  on  the  general  effi- 
ciency of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  comments  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle.  Those  who  inspired  the  Wiley  charges,  concludes 
the  New  York  Trihunv,  "have  now  every  reason  to  wish  that 
they  had  never  drawn  up  a  bill  of  particulars  in  the  Rusby 
case."  Not  only  nmst  the  Doctor's  enemies  be  dismissed  or 
persuaded  to  resign,  but  even  Secretary  Wilson  himself,  says 
the  New  York  Globe,  if  he  reads  the  decision  carefuUy,  "if  he 
understands  what  it  means  and  what  consequences  it  must 
have,"  will  resign.  "The  Wiley  case  is  over,  but  the  Wilson 
case  is  not."      And  the  New  York  World  says  decisively: 

"The  vindication  of  Dr.  Wiley  should  mean'the  immediate 
retirement  of  Secretary  Wilson.  If  it  should  likewise  mean  the 
retirement  of  Attorney-General  Wickersham,  the  Taft  admin- 
istration would  be  relieved  of  a  double  load  of  embarrassment." 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  there  is  universal  satisfac- 
tion at  Dr.  Wiley's  triumph.  He  has  his  critics.  A  prominent 
Canadian  distiller  wrote  only  a  few  days  before  the  rendering 
of  this  decisipn  that  he  was  assured  that  a  careful  investigation 
could  only  result  in  "the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Wiley  is  absolutely 
unfitted  for  the  position  he  holds.  As  a  scientific  man  he  is  the 
veriest  pretender;  and  his  disposition  is  so  autocratic  that  he 
would  be  a  serious  mena<?e  even  if  he  possest  the  technical  knowl- 
edge which  he  so  sadly  lacks."  The  St.  Louis  Modern  Miller 
also  recently  asserted  that  "President  Taft  would  be  doing  a 
real  service  to  the  interests  of  pure  food  by  asking  for  the  resig- 
nation of  this  spot-light  darling  for  the  good  of  the  service." 
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— Pielke  in  the  New  York  World. 

MERRILY  WE  ROLL  ALONG. 


WHEN    TAFT    GOES    WEST. 

■ — Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


CAPITAL'S  QUANDARY  IN  ALASKA 

THE  RECENT  appearance  in  Alaska  of  ex-Forester 
Gifford  Pinehot,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  L. 
Fisher,  and  a  train  of  newspaper  and  magazine  writers, 
causes  a  number  of  editors  to  reflect  that  if  President  Taft, 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  former  Secretary  Ballinger,  and  a  few  others 
had  also  been  present,  the  Alaska  conservation  drama  could 
have  been  fittingly  rehearsed  on  the  home  stage.  Even  tho 
President  Taft  absented  himself,  remarks  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean  (Rep.),  he  will  deliver  a  speech  at  the  Conservation 
Congress  in  Kansas  City,  September  25,  which  will  "make  clear 
the  Administration's  future  attitude  on  Alaskan  affairs";  will 
probably  serve  the  purpose  of  "cutting  loose  from  the  Roose- 
velt-Pinchot  policy  of  tying  up  everything  and  everybody  in 
Alaska";  and,  it  believes,  will  help  Mr.  Taft  in  his  campaign  for 
reelection.  The  pendulum  of  public  sentiment,  think  many 
other  writers  in  the  daily  press,  has  gradually  swung  back  from 
the  Pinehot  extreme,  and  now  points  to  Alaska's  crying  need 
for  coal  and  the  development  of  her  varied  natural  resources. 
The  conservation  organs  seem  to  be  saving  their  fire  for  the 
future.  Even  Collier's  Weekly  explains  that  "we  shall  take  a 
hand  in  the  matter  next  winter;  earlier,  if  we  happen  to  feel  like 
it";  but  "Collier  s  does  not  always  think  it  necessary  to  discuss 
a  topic  interminably  because  others  are  discussing  it."  As  for 
the  Alaskans,  press  dispatches  tell  us,  they  are  content  to  wait 
a  while,  and  will  not  haul  down  the  American  flag,  at  least  not 
at  this  time. 

Anticipating  relief  for  Alaska,  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  re- 
puted to  be  a  Morgan  paper,  looks  far  enough  ahead  to  predict 
that  even  when  capital  is  given  a  free  hand  there,  it  will  still 
face  knotty  problems.  Some  of  that  supposedly  valuable  coal, 
maintains  The  Sun,  has  been  reduced  to  powder  by  a  slipping 
of  the  stratification,  and  ' '  can  be  mined  with  a  spoon. ' '  Further- 
more, Controller  Bay  is  a  huge  ice.-field  and  marsh,  valuable 
only  as  a  breeding-place  for  wild  fowl;  and  the  Guggenheims 
and  other  capitalists  ' '  are  not  now  looking  for  anything  new  to 
exploit,"  and  they  will  be  lucky  to  come  out  with  whole  hides 
in  view  of  the  "heavy  investments  already  made."  Poor  pro- 
moters, echoes  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) — "in  a  rough, 
inhospitable,  half-frozen  country  stretching  into  the  Arctic 
Circle,  pioneering  is  no  royal  road  to  wealth,  and  it  is  evident 
that  a  great  deal  of  capital  will  have  to  be  sunk  in  development 
enterprises  before  any  substantial  profits  can  be  got  out  of  them." 
There  is  little  likehhood  that  Alaskans  will  be  held  up  and 
robbed,  thinks  The  Tribune,  with  the  people  "to  do  the  work 
of  development  under  the  guiding  hand  of  government." 


The  Sun  shows,  as  follows,  the  hard  straits  of  capital  in  the 
Controller  Bay  section: 

"There  is  not  one  tree  on  the  lands  eliminated  by  President 
Taft  from  the  forest  reserve,  and  back  of  the  tract  is  a  glacier 
which  extends  up  into  the  Chugach  Mountains.  It  is  from  three 
to  four  miles  from  high-water  mark  to  a  point  at  which  thirty 
feet  of  water  is  available  for  shipping.  The  deep-water  area  is 
merely  a  channel  which  is  neither  definite  nor  permanent.  The 
movement  of  detritus  causes  the  channel  in  the  bay  to  shift 
to  such  an  extent  that  no  geodetic  survey  charts  made  at  any 
considerable  intervals  would  be  ahke.  Then  there  are  the  ice 
and  the  winds.  The  amount  of  fresh  water  in  Controller  Bay 
causes  the  freezing  of  the  surface  every  winter.  This  ice  moves 
with  every  tide  and  the  movement  is  so  strong  that  mile-long 
trestle  structures  would  inevitably  be  destroyed.  To  build  a 
road  from  Controller  Bay  would  mean  to  lay  tracks  over  the 
bars  and  flats  of  the  intricate  and  shifting  delta  of  the  Bering. 
The  so-called  Ryan  road  would  reach  no  coal  which  could  be 
shipped  out  of  Alaska,  even  if  it  had  a  terminal  from  which  ship- 
ping were  possible.  No  development  has  been  done  which 
would  permit  placing  a  valuation  on  the  field  or  any  part  of  it. 
The  timber  (on  other  lands)  is  small,  stunted,  knotty,  brittle, 
and  wabbly,  useless  for  piling,  lumber,  or  ties." 

All  of  these  things,  The  Sun's  correspondent  affirms,  Secre- 
tary Fisher,  Gov.  Walter  Ely  Clark,  and  party  ascertained  by 
cruising  and  tramping  around  the  Territory.  Everywhere 
the  visitors  pitched  camp,  we  read,  the  settlers  extended  "bear- 
skins of  welcome";  and  when  Mr.  Fisher  returned  to  the  States 
it  was  with  pleasant  impressions  of  Alaska  as  a  summering- 
place.  Gifford  Pinehot  gathered  a  new  quiver-full  of  conserva- 
tion arrows,  but  is  said  to  have  found  Alaska's  latch-string 
hanging  on  the  inside  of  the  door.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  reported  to  have  made  the  following  statement  after 
he  had  investigated  the  situation: 

"Those  coal  claimants  who  under  the  law  are  entitled  to 
patents  tc  their  lands  will  get  their  patents  as  soon  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  grant  them,  and  fraudulent  claims  will  be  denied.  .  .  . 
If  the  Government  expects  to  assume  responsibiUty  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  country,  it  certainly  should  raise  no  objection  to 
sharing  the  expense  if  it  expects  to  limit  the  scope  of  private 
initiative.  If  it  retards  present  development  for  the  .sake  of 
the  future,  it  certainly  should  raise  no  objection  to  putting  up 
its  share  of  expenditure  necessary  to  pro^^de  now  for  that  future 
development. 

"I  feel  sure  that  if  a  delegation  of  substantial  citizens  of 
Alaska  will  visit  Washington  next  winter  and  present  to  Con- 
gress a  list  of  things  which  are  most  needed,  there  will  be  little 
trouble  in  gaining  desired  legislation." 

Laws  made  for  Alaska  soon  after  it  was  bought,  asserts  The 
Mining  and  Scientific  Pre.^s  (San  Francisco  >.  as  quoted  in  the 
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("ordova  Daily  Alaskan  (Kcp.j,  are  antiquated,  and,  "ostrich- 
liko,  Congress  has  k(>pt  its  head  in  the  sand  and  refused  to  see 
that  conditions  have  changed."  Innocent  Alaska,  concludes 
the  Seattle  Post- Intelligencer  (Rep.),  "has  been  the  goat  of  it 
all;  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  has  been  killed,  and 
another  goose  must  be  found." 


MEXICO'S   DELAYED   MILLENNIUM 

OBSERVIORS  this  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  are  beginning 
to  think  t  hat  perhaps  it  needed  more  than  a  change  of 
rulers  to  usher  in  the  millennium  in  Mexico.  Stories 
of  street  riots,  stoned  candidate's,  and  fights  between  bands  of 
armed  parlizans  call  forth  the  Milwaukee  Sentinels  editorial 
remark  that    "there  may    be  a  difference  between  a  revolution 

and  an  election  cam- 
paign in  Alexico,  but 
they  look  suspiciously 
alike."  Mud  -  slinging 
having  proved  too  tame 
for  the  (campaigners  in 
Mexican  cities,  the  ar- 
dent followers  of  Reyes 
or  Madero  "have  to 
mix  in  cobble-stones," 
notes  the  Chicago  News. 
Since  the  election  set 
for  October  15  is  con- 
sidered the  first  gen- 
uine presidential  election 
in  Mexico  in  this  gen- 
eration, other  papers 
simply  remember  that 
the  nation  is  undergoing 
a  severe  test,  and  see, 
with  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "grounds  for 
expectation  that  Mexico 
will  successfully  endure 
the  trial." 

Further  editorial  ap- 
probation of  the  tran- 
quil state  of  the  Mex- 
ican populace  reads 
rather  strangely,  how- 
ever, after  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  special  dis- 
patches that  have  been 
appearing  in  these  pa- 
pers during  the  last  few 
days  under  Mexican 
date  -  lines.  One  day 
the  venerable  Bernardo 
Reyes,  whose  supporters  call  themselves  Popular  Evolutionists, 
is  stoned  and  robbed  when  he  attempts  to  make  a  speech 
in  Mexico  City,  and  the  ensuing  riot  keeps  the  town  in  a 
turmoil  for  a  full  day.  Four  days  later,  the  admittedly 
popular  Madero,  candidate  of  the  Progressive  party,  goes  to 
Vera  Cruz  and  is  mobbed  by  a  crowd  made  up  of  both  friends  and 
enemies.  Less  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Capital  one 
Emilio  Zapata  is  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfare  at  the  head  of 
his  army  of  several  hundred  "bandits."  Small  risings  and 
rumors  of  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  said  to  bo 
keeping  the  Government  in  a  state  of  perpetual  worry,  tho  not, 
perhaps,  offering  occasion  for  serious  concern.  Occasional  out- 
ragos  by  ex-revolutionists  or  drunken  campaigners  keep  up  the 


CANDIDATE    MADERO. 

Tho  ho  might  have  seized  the  reins 
ol'  government  in  Mexico  and  succeeded 
Diaz  as  dictator,  he  preferred  to  await 
the  issue  of  a  constitutional  election.  He 
is  looked  upon  as  the  probable  winner. 


prop(-r  amount  of  electoral  excitement  among  the  plantations, 
"The  elections  are  near,"  observes  Stephen  Bonsai,  in  Collier's 
Weekly,  "and  the  country  is  most  certainly  in  bad  shape  for  such 
a  novel  and  trying  experience."  Or,  as  a  New  York  Sun  headline 
puts  it:   "Rebkllion,  Riot,   a.vd  Reyes — Three  Things  Di.s- 

TURB    THE  CaL.M   OK  MaDEUo's   MeXICO." 

The  utterances  of  the  former  Provi.sional  President,  made 
perhaps  in  the  heat  of  campaign  excitement,  are  criticized 
harshly  by  the  American  press.  In  one  speech,  notes  the  Troy 
Times,  summarizing  news  dispatches,  he  "reminded  his  hearers 
that  he  overthrew  the  Diaz  Government,  and  asserted  that  Gen- 
eral Reyes  was  trying  to  roV>  him  of  the  fruits  of  victory, 
adding  that  he  hoped  Reyes  would  be  forced  to  leave  the 
country."  This,  adds  Tlie  Times,  "is  not  the  language  of 
moderation  and  fair  play,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not  an  indi- 
cation of  the  temper  that  will  prevail  should  Madero  be  elect- 
ed." Such  a  "  vitupera- 
tive assault"  upon  the 
character  and  record 
of  his  rival  is  not  con- 
sistent with  Madero's 
"pose  as  altruist  and 
unselfish  patriot,"  and 
"appears  to  be  inspired 
by  inordinate  ambition," 
comments  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger. 
"What  sort  of  democ- 
racy is  this  we  have 
gained?"  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  quotes 
"a  number  of  Mexican 
papers"  as  "asking  in 
derision,"  and  it  answers 
them  in  their  own  tone: 

' '  Apparently  they 

were  under  the  delusion 
that  Madero  came  to  es- 
tablish an  enlightened 
democracy.  He  came  to 
establish  himself,  and  in 
the  stifling  of  opposition 
before  he  is  elected  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that,  if 
chosen,  he  wdll  not  hes- 
itate to  use  the  methods 
by  which  Diaz  kept  in 
office  so  long.  Under 
Madero  Mexico  wll  get . 
if  not  the  democracy  it 
deserves,  at  least  as 
much  of  it  as  the  people 
are  capable  of." 


(JENERAL   BERN.IRDO    BEVES, 

Once  the  "idol  of  the  army"  and  so 
popular  that  Diaz  gave  him  employment 
in  Europe.  His  contest  for  the  Presidency 
against  Madero  is  now  providing  Mexico 
with  the  thrills  of  a  real  campaign. 


Such  incidents  as  are 
noted  above  lead  the 
Chicago  I  liter-Ocean  to 
the  conclusion  that  "the 
more  Mexicans  would  change  Mexico,  the  more  it  remains  the 
same  thing." 

"  Revolutions  may  come  and  go;  President  or  dictator  may 
succeed  President  or  dictator;  but  the  Government,  if  it  is  to  be 
a  government,  must  face  exactly  the  conditions  that  Diaz  faced, 
and  settle  them  in  essentially  the  same  manner — no  matter 
how  euphemistically  the  process  may  be  described." 

But  from  its  point  of  vantage  so  close  to  the  Mexican  border, 
and  so  near  the  center  of  the  revolutionary  acti\ities  of  a  few 
months  since,  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald  takes  a  much  more 
hopeful  view  of  the  situation.  Madero's  address  before  the 
convention  that  nominated  him  was,  it  declares,  "characterized 
by  saneness  and  conservatism."     .\nd  we  read  further: 
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Standing,  from  the  reader's  left  to  right,  are  Governors  Smith  (Ga.).  Wilson  (N.  J.).  Tener  (Pa.).  Plaisted  (Me.).  Aldrich  (Neb.).  Pothier  (R.  I.), 
O'Neal  (Ala.),  Norris  (Mont.).  Kitchin  (N.  C).  Carey  (Wyo.),  Gilchrist  (Pla.).  and  Vessey  (S.  D.). 

SOME  OF  THE   STATE  MAGISTRATES  PRESENT  AT  THE 


"If  he  can  enforce  his  views  of  fair  play  in  the  exercise  of  the 
popular  suffrage  and  in  the  treatment  of  foreign  and  home  capital, 
he  will  be  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  statesman  of  much  ability. 
His  chief  danger  is  that  so  much  more  has  been  promised  by 
his  associates  and  subordinate  leaders  than  can  possibly  be 
made  good  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  that  he  will  be  con- 
tinually forced  to  explain  delays  and  failures  in  carrying  out 
the  elaborate  revolutionary  program.  Whether  he  or  another 
be  elected  President  of  the  Republic,  ample  time  ought'  to  be 
allowed  for  working  out  the  great  economic  and  political  changes 
for  which  the  revolution  was  fought.  It  took  fifteen  years  to 
restore  normal  conditions  in  the  United  States  after  the  great 
Civil  War,  and  only  three  months  have  elapsed  since  arms  were 
grounded  in  Mexico." 

Similarly  the  Springfield  Republican  sees  the  strength  of 
Madero  as  the  striking  fact  in  the  Mexican  situation,  and  it 
quotes  "an  American  pubhc  man  in  Mexico"  as  observing  that 
"the  impression  here  is  that  Madero  is  meeting  a  difficult  situa- 
tion well."  Mexico,  thinks  the  Mew  York  Tribune,  ha.s  passed 
very  creditably  through  the  ' '  severe  test  of  reestablishing  peace 
under  a  provisional  government  after  a  violent  revolution,  and 
of  adjusting  and  adjudicating  affairs  under  the  new  order."  Now 
comes  the  more  severe  test  of  conducting  a  constitutional  gen- 
eral election  and  acquiescing  in  the  result,  but  The  Tribune  is 
confident  that  Mexico  will  again  acquit  itself  well,  and  hopes 
that  it  will  thus  ' ' '  form  the  habit '  of  constitutionalism  as 
strongly  as  it  once  had  the  habit  of  revolutions." 

The  political  situation  is  interestingly  outlined  in  a  New  York 
Sun  dispatch  from  Mexico  City.  Madero  will  probably  be 
elected  President  next  month,  we  are  assured,  unless  the  Reyistas 
succeed  in  getting  Congress  to  postpone  the  election  for  six 
months  or  a  year. 

"It  is  considered  certain  that  if  the  election  is  postponed  the 
result  wiU  be  the  election  of  Reyes  or  President  de  la  Barra. 

"The  followers  of  Madero  are  declaring  openly  that  if  an 
effort  is  made  to  postpone  the  election  they  will  immediately 
take  up  arms  and  take  charge  of  the  Government  so  as  to  force 
the  election.  .  .  .  Many  conservative  people  are  predicting 
that  no  matter  how  the  matter  is  arranged  Mexico  wall  see 
another  revolution  after  the  elections,  as  the  defeated  party  will 
be  sure  to  start  trouble. 

"While  General  Reyes  has  almost  the  solid  support  of  the 
business  interests  of  the  Republic,  the  common  people  hate  him 
cordially.  Many  who  would  be  willing  to  vote  for  some  other 
candidate  than  Madero  will  not  do  so  because  of  their  hatred 
for  Reyes. 

"Without  doubt,  as  matters  now  rest,  De  la  Barra  could  be 
elected  if  he  would  consent  to  run,  and  the  people  who  are  work- 
ing for  a  postponement  of  the  elections  hope  that  in  the  long 
run,  if  they  are  successful,  he  will  change  his  mind  and  accept 
a  nomination.     His  candidacj'  would  conciliate  all  factions." 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  fair  and  peaceful  election,  and  to 
prevent  further  campaign  disorder.  President  De  la  Barra,  says 
another  dispatch,  has  appointed  a  moderation  committee.  It 
is  composed  of  three  representatives  from  each  party,  will  meet 


twice  each  week,  and  will  try  to  keep  speakers  and  newspaper  edi- 
tors from  exciting  their  fellow  partizans  by  violent  attacks  on 
the  opposition  or  on  the  personality  of  the  candidates. 


RESURRECTION   OF  "STATE'S   RIGHTS" 

No  ONE  would  expect  the  "House  of  Governors"  to 
help  along  the  centralization  of  power  that  is  going 
on  at  Washington  at  the  expense  of  the  States,  and, 
in  fact,  ever  since  this  body  of  State  rulers  began  its  annual 
sessions,  it  has  been  the  one  gfeat  force  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Its  latest  meeting,  last  week,  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J., 
has  attracted  even  more  notice  than  usual  in  this  respect.  An- 
other feature  widely  noted  is  its  work  for  uniform  State  laws. 
No  other  body  exists  which  could  so  well  take  up  these  two  lines 
of  needed  activity,  it  is  observed,  and  while  little  of  moment 
has  been  really  accomplished  thus  far,  this  is  only  its  third  ses- 
sion, and  more  is  looked  for  as  it  grows  in  prestige  and  in  con- 
sciousness of  its  possibilities.  Its  sessions  betoken  "a  renais- 
sance" of  State's  right.'i,  suggests  the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.). 
The  dimly  defined  limits  of  Federal  and  State  authority  cause 
the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.)  to  assert  that  "we  want  a  clearly 
marked  line  of  posts  showing  the  exact  line  between  the  two 
estates,"  for  "tired,  very  tired,  has  the  public  become  of  this 
game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock."  And  The  Globe  continues 
with  a  poetic  touch: 

"It  is  the  equinoctial  season  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  comes 
up  like  thunder  and  sinks  behind  the  Jersey  marshes  with  equal 
suddenness  at  nightfall.  There  is  thus  in  the  miracle  of  morning 
and  evening  a  symbol  that  impresses  the  reason  of  the  meeting. 
There  must  be  in  our  institutions  no  twilight  land  between  the 
beginning  of  the  national  and  the  ending  of  the  State  jurisdic- 
tion. It  is  the  habit  of  the  hour,  whenever  Washington  is  about 
to  assume  a  prerogative,  that  this  particular  thing  should  be 
done,  but  that  it  must  be  done  at  Trenton,  or  Albany,  or  Harris- 
burg.  Then,  when  effort  is  made  to  secure  action  at  Trenton, 
or  Albany,  or  Harrisburg,  it  is  conclusively  demonstrated  that  if 
done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  at  Washington.  .  .  .  There  must 
be  no  unoccupied  lanes  to  grow  up  to  weeds  and  to  be  the  resort 
of  evil-doers  who  hide  in  its  umbrage  and  dart  out  on  this  side 
and  that  as  watching  vigilance  relaxes.  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Root  have  been  right  when  insisting  that  as  to  certain  things 
it  was  not  so  much  important  who  did  them  as  to  get  them  done. 

■'  The  House  of  Governors  are  not  to  fashion  a  new  Constitu- 
tion. But  they  may  profitably  busy  themselves  concerning 
the  rational  and  inclusive  interpretation  of  our  old  one.  The 
sea  may  have  a  margin,  at  one  hour  water  and  the  next  land, 
but  there  must  be  no  similar  doubtful  territory  between  the 
nation  and  the  States." 

True,  the  Governors  may  never  write  a  new  Constitution, 
admits  the  New  York  World  (Dem.),  but  the  Supreme  Court 
appears  to  have  already  been  abolished,  as  the  conference  "ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  tell  the  court  how  it  must  decide  cases 
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involving  State  logislation  regulating  public-service  corporations." 
The  committee  to  which  The  World  refers  is  made  up  of  Govern- 
ors Judson  Harmon,  of  Ohio,  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  of  Missouri,  and 
Chester  H.  Aldrich,  of  Nel)raska;  and  it  was  appointed  following 
an  attack  by  Governor  Aldrich  on  the  decision  of  United  States 
Circuit  Judge  Sanborn  in  the  Minnesota  rate  cases.  "This 
action  was  not  taken  without  a  full  realization  of  its  significance 
as  an  alliance  of  the  States  as  such  to  protest  and  assert  jointlj' 
their  rights,"  declares  a  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  dispatch, 
"not  only  to  govern  intrastate  commerce,  but,  as  the  tone  of 
the  discussion  indicated,  in  other  respects,  too,  if  other  ques- 
tions arise."  Judge  Sanborn's  decision  roused  the  Governors 
because  it  seems  to  pave  the  way  for  Federal  interference  with 
State  railway  regulation.  Governor  Aldrich  summarized  his 
objections  as  follows : 

"If  allowed  to  proceed  along  the  line  of  this  unwarranted 
assumption  of  power,  representative  Government  will  be  in  name 
only 

"I  say  first,  that  it  is  unjust  and  unsound.  Second,  that  it 
has  failed  to  look  into  the  operations  of  the  statute  complained 
of  in  its  broadest  sense.  Third,  it  does  not  view  the  entire  scope 
of  this  law  in  determining  whether  it  violates  the  Interstate 
Commerce  clause.  Fourth,  it  ignores  and  does  not  consider  the 
full  power  of  the  State  to  make  such  a  regulation  and  the  fair- 
ness of  that  law.  Fifth,  its  conclusions  are  based  on  isolated 
instances  and  extreme  cases,  which  is  contrary  to  the  well-settled 
law  of  this  country.  Sixth,  it  does  not  take  into  consideration 
nor  in  any  way  attempt  to  show  what  is  the  volume  of  traffic 
affected  in  particular  instances  as  compared  to  the  general  vol- 
ume of  traffic  of  the  companies.  And  last,  and  possibly  most 
important  of  all,  it  does  not  show  nor  take  into  consideration 
whether  the  readjustments  of  interstate  rates  caused  by  the 
reduction  of  local  rates  are  non-compensatory." 

The  "House  of  Governors,"  so  called,  has  not  only  had  to 
contend  with  "State's  rights,"  but  with  such  a  variety  of  State 
and  national  questions  that  some  stubborn  diversities  of  opinion 
have  cropped  out.  Thus  sharp  tiffs  have  followed  the  disciussion 
of  such  topics  as  employers'-liability  and  workingmen's-com- 
pensation  laws,  control  of  public  utilities,  the  inheritance  tax, 
uniform  divorce  laws,  railroad  and  steamship  rates,  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources,  and  the  development  of  waterways  and 
water-power.  "Progressive"  Governors  have  found  themselves 
most  at  home  at  the  conference.  In  welcoming  his  fellow  execu- 
tives Governor  Wilson,  of  New  Jersey,  explained  that  "the 
vitality  of  this  conference  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  released  it- 
self from  Federal  guidance." 

Uniform  State  laws,  and  divorce  laws  especially,  claimed  a 
largo  part  of  the  Governors'  time,  and  the  movement  was  given 
impetus  by  the  promise  of  President  Taft  to  speak  on  divorce 
on  his  Western  trip,  and  by  a  conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws,  which  was  held  in  Boston.  Gov.  Marion 
E.  Hay,  of  Washington,  speaking  of  "divorce  flights,"  deplored 
the  fact  that  "a  nuiii  nuiy  not  do  a  certain  thing  in  one  State, 


but  can  hop  into  an  auto,  cross  the  border  into  another  State, 
and  do  that  very  thing."  Gov.  John  Burke,  of  North  Da^ 
kota,  would  require  a  person  suing  for  divorce  "to  be  a  resi- 
dent for  five  years  of  the  State  in  which  he  sues";  and  "if  we  had 
uniform  regulations  such  as  I  suggest,  young  men  and  women 
would  be  more  chary  about  getting  married." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,  Burke."  chimed  in  Gov.  Albert  W. 
Gilchrist,  of  Florida,  according  to  the  New^  York  Evening  World: 

"Young  folks  who  want  to  get  married  aren't  going  to  be 
scared  out  of  it  by  any  laws.  They  are  going  to  make  fools 
of  themselves  just  as  they  have  been  since  marriage  was  first 
invented.     They're  going  to  jump  first  and  think  afterward." 

That  the  "velocity  of  divorce"  grew  in  ratio  from  1  to  34,  in 
1870,  to  1  to  12,  in  1907,  is  pointed  out  by  the  New  York  Times, 
which  paper  echoes  some  of  the  Gilchrist  sentiments  in  the 
assertion  that  "the  matrimonial  problem  is  primarily  not  one 
of  law,  but  of  morals  and  conduct  and  character,  falling  within 
the  field  of  religion  rather  than  that  of  law." 


FEARS  OF  ANOTHER   PANIC 

THE  DOWNWARD  tendency  of  prices  in  Wall  Street  has 
been  too  extensive,  saj's  one  financial  writer,  to  be 
lightly  disposed  of  as  mere  "manipulation"  or  a  pro- 
fes-sional  "rigging"  of  the  market.  The  leading  railway  stocks 
have  suffered  losses  of  from  .S20  to  .'S.'?.")  a  share,  and  every  week, 
and  sometimes  every  day.  since  midsummer,  have  shown  a 
shrinkage  in  value.  The  railroads  are  the  arteries  of  trade,  and 
when  th^y  give  such  plain  signs  of  distress,  it  is  not  strange  that 
many  observers  argue  that  trade  all  over  the  country  must 
be  in  a  bad  way.  The  war-scare  over  Morocco  and  the  financial 
panic  in  Germany  are  blamed  for  last  week's  decline,  but  the  drop 
began  long  before  these  events  and  the  fundamental  causes  are 
thought  by  many  to  lie  deeper  than  a  spell  of  fright  over  a  war 
believed  to  be  remote  or  impossible.  The  \'iew  in  London,  says 
a  cable  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  "very 
gloomy  and  discouraged."  and  regards  the  world-wide  declines 
as  "neither  temporary  nor  fickle."  One  cause  for  this  is  "the 
universal  revolt  of  labor  against  conditions  responsible  for  high 
jirices  of  food  and  raiment,"  and  these  conditions  show  no  signs 
of  early  betterment.  ]Many,  too,  consider  the  iron  and  steel 
trade  our  basic  industry  and  look  at  it  as  a  sort  of  business 
barometer,  and  recent  reports  from  it  have  been  the  reverse  of 
encouraging.  The  Iron  Age  for  September  14  pre.sents  a  picture 
of  the  trade  that  is  anything  but  bright. 

Not  only  has  the  stock  market  been  on  the  down  grade  all 
summer,  says  Moody's  Magazine  (Fin..  New  York,  September), 
"but  the  significant  part  of  the  present  situation  is  that  the 
market.  e\  en  after  this  drop,  does  not  gi^e  the  slightest  signs  of 
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recovery."  In  other  words,  it  adds,  "no  one  vnth.  money  to 
buy  th' ags  apparently  believes  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached, 
or  that  the  market  is  anywhere  near  the  bottom."  Early  re- 
ports of  "bumper"  crops  have  proved  false,  and  the  "shouters" 
who  were  predicting  a  rise  two  months  ago  are  now  "pointing 
unmistakably  toward  the  worst  eataelj^sm  this  country  has  ever 
seen."  But  Mr.  Moody  does  not  share  their  pessimism.  Panics, 
he  points  out,  have  always  come  after  a  period  of  inflated  pros- 
perity.    We  have  had  no  such  "boom"  period.     He  adds: 

"We  are  simple-minded  enough  to  see  the  silver  lining  behind 
the  dark  clouds,  and  to  give  some  consideration  to  the  redeeming 
factors  in  the  general  situation.  We  do  not  think,  for  example, 
that  the  next  Presidential  election  is  going  to  be  a  factor  in 
bringing  on  a  panic;  we  do  not  think  that  investigations  of  the 
trusts  are  things  which  are  going  to  bring  on  a  panic ;  we  do  not 
think  that  short  crops  this  year  are  going  to  bring  on  a  panic 
next  year;  nor  do  we  think  that  a  lot  of  commercial  failures, 
and  a  bursting  of  the  land-value  bubble,  will  at  tliis  time  bring 
on  a  panic.  All  of  these  things  will  no  doubt  tend  to  continue 
the  present  depression,  and  delay  the  time  when  a  business  boom 
will  get  under  way  again.  But  unless  we  have  completely 
ignored  some  very  important  factors,  there  seems  to  be  as  much 
in  sight  to  prevent  a  panic  during  the  coming  year  as  to  bring 
one  on 

"  In  fact,  we  are  already  in  the  midst  of  a  process  of  liquidation 
and  readjustment,  which,  while  it  must  go  on  for  some  time 
longer,  is  taking  place  gradually,  instead  of  being  suddenly 
sprung  upon  us,  which  would  be  the  case  if  conditions  Were  ripe 
for  a  panic.  This  very  process,  therefore,  is  forestalling  the 
probability  of  a  panic,  and  if  continued  for  six  months  or  a  year 
longer,  the  country  may  be  in  a  state  of  real  liquidation  where 
a  new  era  of  business  expansion  and  development  wiU  at  once 
get  under  way." 

The  industrial  reaction  is  likely  to  "continue  some  months 
longer,"  agrees  the  New  York  Financial  World,  "but  no  severe 
trade  depression  seems  probable."  "Our  crops,"  it  adds,  "will 
show  generous,  if  not  bountiful,  yields  in  the  final  estimates,  and 
a  good  round  volume  of  trade  is  clearly  in  prospect,  despite  the 
adverse  factors."  Much  encouragement  is  seen  in  the  resump- 
tion of  work  in  many  New  England  textile-mills,  giving  work  to 
some  85,000  operatives,  and  the  New  York  Financial  Age 
observes  that  this  will  mean  much  for  the  prosperity,  not  alone 
of  New  England,  but  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Dun's 
Review  gives  this  heartening  view  of  trade: 

"Steady  improvement  in  business  conditions  is  indicated  by 
most  of  the  reports  which  come  from  the  leading  industries  and 
from  trade-centers.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  gain  in 
bank  clearings,  the  reduction  in  number  of  idle  cars,  and  the  in- 
crease in  pig-iron  production.     Apparently  there  is  a  much  more 


optimistic  sentiment  regarding  the  cotton  and  grain  crops,  in 
spite  of  the  recent  Government  reports  of  conditions;  and  with 
the  prospect  of  fair  average  farm  returns,  low  stocks  of  goods  on 
the  shelves  of  distributing  merchants,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  money,  the  fall  season  is  opening  with  a  considerable  growth 
of  confidence,  which  is  helped  by  the  lull  in  political  activities, 
the  gradual  subsiding  of  war-talk  abroad,  and  the  better  outlook 
as  regards  the  labor  situation  at  home.  Resumption  of  work 
in  many  New  England  textile-mills  this  week  is  an  event  of  value. 
Moreover,  the  demand  for  dry-goods,  both  jobbing  and  at  retail, 
is  improved.  While  the  wool  market  is  more  quiet  for  the  mo- 
ment, business  is  fair  and  quotations  firm.  In  the  shoe-trade 
conservative  gain  also  appears,  and  the  same  is  true  as  regards 
leather.  The  improvement  in  iron  and  steel  is  mostly  in  the 
increased  output  of  pig  iron  as  in  finished  materials  there  is  a 
diminished  demand,  except  in  structural  goods,  the  continued 
activity  in  which  indicates  satisfactory  building-operations. 
Altogether  the  quickened  movement  in  general  business,  while 
not  large,  is  indicative  of  a  satisfactory  season  of  fairly  normal 
conditions." 

The  New  York  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  attributes 
the  decline  in  railway  shares  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
administration  which  refuses  to  let  the  railways  advance  rates, 
and  adopts  in  general  a  minatory  mien.  In  Great  Britain  the 
Government  shows  some  consideration  for  the  roads.     But: 

"In  this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  no  official,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  seems  to  have  either  the  courage  or  the 
decency  to  stand  out  for  fair  treatment  of  the  carrying 
industry.  .  .  .  This  difference  in  policy  toward  large  capital 
investments  may  account  for  the  fact  that  a  radical  adminis- 
tration on  the  other  side  is  not  viewed  with  the  same  dread 
and  fear  as  it  is  in  the  United  States.  There  the  spirit  of  fair 
play  is  always  in  evidence,  and  no  one  would  countenance  the 
surrender  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  equity  and  justice.  In 
this  country  radical  schemes  of  government,  judging  by  re- 
cent experience,  rank  closely  akin  to  unbridled  license,  and 
hence  suggest  disaster." 

In  reply  we  may  quote  an  equally  high  authority,  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  remarks: 

"The  railroad  companies  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  repre- 
senting themselves  as  the  victims  of  popular  prejudice  and  hostile 
legislation.  But  a  comparison  of  the  railroad  earnings  with  the 
evidences  of  the  volume  and  profits  of  general  business  will 
satisfy  any  one  that  the  railroads  have  not  been  suffering  from 
persecution,  but  from  a  dulness  of  trade  that  has  affected  com- 
merce in  nearly  every  form.  The  decrease  in  gross  earnings  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  compared  with  last  is  only  2.16 
per  cent.  We  venture  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mer- 
chants and  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  found  their  gross 
earnings  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  more  than  2.16  per  cent,  less 
than  last." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


1    Maine  finds  that  she  just  can't  satisfy  everybody. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Doc  Wiley  is  convinced  that  it  was  all  a  pure  feud. — Montgomery 
Advertiser. 

Maine  appears  to  be  neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  just  a  little  moist. — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

General  Reyes  was  robbed  of  .$1,500  by  a  mob,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  he  is  elected  president  he  will  get  it  back  with  interest. — Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

An  ordinary  voter  must  be  remarkably  astute  or  extraordinarily  preju- 
diced to  know  which  poUtical  party  he  belongs  to  at  the  present  moment. 
• — Chicago  News. 

The  farmer  must  now  contemplate  the  difHcult  task  of  voting  against 
Taft  for  favoring  reciprocity  and  against  the  Democrats  for  passing  it. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

The  popxilation  of  Philadelphia  has  been  increased.  Two  Egyptian 
mummies  have  been  received.  Both  will  probably  be  voted  in  the  next 
city  election. — Memphis  Commercial-Appeal. 

Among  the  entries  in  the  Glidden  tour  appears  the  name  of  Governor- 
Senator  Hoke  Smith.  He  will  motor  from  New  York  City  to  Jacksonville 
via  Atlanta,  but  it  is  stated  he  will  occupy  only  one  seat. — Houston  Post. 

The  dispatch  from  Washington  stating  that  Senator  La  FoUette  is 
•"keeping  in  the  backgroimd  as  well  as  he  can,"  reveals  the  dilemma  in 
which  a  retiring  soul  is  placed  when  his  friends  insist  upon  pushing  him 
into  prominence — Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 


The  outcome  of  the  Maine  election  offers  opportunity  for  a  display  of 
dry  humor. — Brooklyn  Times. 

There  will  never  be  a  wool  schedule  that  can  fully  protect  the  Wall 
Street  lamb. —  Washington  Star. 

Peace  is  Colonel  Roosevelt's  invention.  President  Taft  should  invent 
something  for  himself. — Chicago  News. 

Perhaps  the  conference  of  Governors  would  like  to  hit  upon  a  uniform 
plan  to  get  themselves  reelected. —  Washington  Herald. 

Mr.  Kipling  might  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  our  magazine  rates 
are  even  higher  than  our  murder  and  divorce  rates. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

Has  Loeb's  wonderful  success  as  a  collector  of  revenue  anything  to  do 
with  the  plan  to  make  him  head  of  the  Republican  National  Comiliitt  je? — • 
New  York  World. 

The  SociaUsts  seem  to  be  trying  to  change  Labor  Day  from  the  first 
Monday  in  September  to  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
November. — Life. 

Our  present  excellent  relations  with  Japan  are  to  be  explained  ir  large 
measure  by  Captain  Hobson's  absorption  in  the  Maine  prohibition  cam- 
paign.— New  York  Evening  Post. 

Mr.  Hill  says  the  only  thing  that  will  drive  people  back  to  the  land  is 
an  empty  stomach.  Aviators  say  an  empty  petrol-tank  amounts  to  the 
same  thing. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 


PORTUGAL'S  GENTLE  PRESIDENT 

THK  FORMAL  ELECTION  of  a  President  for  Por- 
tugal and  the  promulgation  of  a  constitution  have 
given  the  Republic  a  standing  it  lacked  before,  and 
have  thus  paved  the  way  for  its  recognition,  and  the  United 
States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Spain  have  already  given  it  this  sanction.  Manuel  de 
Arriaga  y  de  Silveira  was  what  the  Manchester  Guardian  calls 
a  "dark  horse"  in  the  presidential  campaign,  but  was  almost 
unanimously  elected  by  the  Asseml)ly  over  Bernardino  Machado 
by  217  out  of  the  possible  221  votes  cast.  "A  fine  example  of 
unanimity!"  exclaims  the  Madrid  Epoca,  which  proceeds  with 
rare  impartiality  to  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  new  ruler  of 
Portugal,  who  is  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional parts,  experience,  and 
antecedents.  In  this  clerical 
organ  we  read : 

"Manuel  de  Arriaga  is  the 
most  respectable  personality 
among  the  Portuguese  Repub- 
licans. The  tempest  of  mutual 
defamation  which  so  frequently 
has  desolated  the  field  of  Por- 
tuguese republicanism,  and  on 
some  occasions  has  not  spared 
the  retiring  provisional  presi- 
dent, Teofilo  Braga,  has  never 
touched  Manuel  de  Arriaga. 
He  must,  indeed,  be  a  good 
man  of  whom  the  Republicans, 
always  ready  to  slander  and 
calumniate  others,  can  say 
nothing  bad.  He  is  most  radi- 
cal in  his  ideas  on  the  religious 
question,  an  eclectic  and  oppor- 
tunist in  political  and  economic 
questions,  literally  austere  in 
private  and  public  life.  He  is 
thus  shown  to  be  a  man  capable 
of  bearing  the  burden,  under 
whatever  conditions,  of  the  present  frightful  state  of  things  in 
his  country." 

The  tolerance  for  all  parties  and  tendencies,  religious  or 
otherwise,  which  distinguishes  the  new  Chief  Magistrate  is 
noted  approvingly  by  the  Tribuna  (Rome)  which,  after  re- 
marking that  "the  religious  question  has  become  the  fundamen- 
tal question  of  the  new  regime,"  tells  us  that  while  "the  nation 
approves  an  anticlerical  policy,  they  do  not  desire  the  Govern- 
ment to  go  to  the  extreme  of  an  antireligious  policy."  The 
Assembly  showed  by  their  choice  of  Arriaga  their  recognition 
of  his  "temperate  mind  and  serene  judgment,  which  renders 
him  incapable  of  rushing  to  unrjompromising  extremes." 

This  same  organ  of  the  Italian  Government  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  new  President's  ancestrj'  and  personality: 

"He  is  a  man  much  esteemed  and  beloved  in  his  country; 
he  is  an  old  Republican;  an  apostle  of  new  ideas  since  his  first 
participation  in  public  life.  He  belongs  to  an  ancient  famih^ 
of  Fayal  in  the  Azores.  He  has  roj'al  blood  in  liis  veins.  The 
grandmother  of  Manuel  Arriaga  was  a  descendant  of  King 
Alfonso  XIII.  of  Portugal,  and  one  of  her  ancestors  was  the 
Spanish  King  Remiro  II.  At  the  head  of  that  house  was  Hugh 
Capet,  Duke  of  France,  Count  of  Paris,  and  Prince  of  Orleans. 

"Thus  by  one  of  the  strangest  coincidences  of  history  the 
Republic  whic^h  dispossest  Queen  Amelia  of  Orleans  has 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  reginu'  a  man  of  Orleans  blood." 

De  Arriaga  is  seventy-five  years  old,  reports  the  Pester  Lloyd. 
A  tone  of  foreboding  seems  to  run  tlirough  the  following 
forecast  : 

"It  is  pleasant   to  anticipate   that   tlu-ough  the  efforts  and 
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Manuel  de  Arriaga  is  a  descendant  of  the  House  of  Orleans.     He  is  here 
seen  acknowledging  the  cheers  that  greeted  his  election. 


influence  of  Arriaga  a  modification  of  the  extreme  Republican 
policy  will  appear,  at  least  during  the  first  year  of  his  incum- 
bency. It  is,  however,  still  a  question  whether  the  new  President 
will  be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  imbuing  the  politics  of  Portugal 
with  his  own  gentle  spirit.  The  new  constitution,  which  comes 
into  effect  at  this  moment,  seems  to  give  him  small  discretion 
in  his  administration,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  intolerant 
and  aggressive  elements  in  the  Government  will  prove  con- 
siderable obstacles  in  the  way.  If  this  should  come  to  pass, 
it  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  for  a  little  Republic  that 
has  just  laid  aside  its  swaddling-clothes." 

These  "elements"  of  dangerous  disaffection  are  many  of 
them  to  be  found  in  the  Carbonari,  says  the  Paris  Temps.  Upon 
these  bandits  the  Government  of  Teofilo  Braga  was  forced  to 
rely  as  aids  in  exercising  terrorism  over  the  monarchical  and 
clerical    masses.     The  following  is  the  advice  offered   by  this 

powerful  Paris  daiJj" 

"Mr.  de  Arriaga  and  his 
ministers  must  exercise  their 
authority  free  and  unhampered, 
for  theirs  is  the  sole  responsibil- 
ity. This  undoubtedly  will 
prove  no  easy  task,  since  it  has 
hitherto  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  services  and  support  of 
the  Carbonari  were  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  free  exercise  of  au- 
thority is  indispensable,  and, 
until  this  question  is  settled, 
Portugal  is  going  to  have  an 
adventurous  time  of  it." 

The  relations  of  England  and 
Portugal,  says  The  Spectator 
(London),  forbid  English 
statesmen  to  look  %vithout  sym- 
pathj-  and  concern  on  the 
Republic's  new  era.  It  was 
prophesied  that  the  Provisional 
Government  would  not  last  for 
more  than  a  few  weeks.  It  has 
lasted  for  a  year,  we  are  reminded,  and  has  elected  a  President. 
To  quote  the  hopeful  comment  of  this  journal  with  regard  to  a 
man  who  "writes  poetry,  is  too  much  given  to  the  melting 
mood  in  his  oratory,"  and  is  only  a  moderate  Republican: 

"The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Arriaga  was  elected  President 
was  in  itself  a  symptom  of  moderation  and  reasonableness. 
He  was  not  the  nominee  of  any  party,  but  was  the  candidate 
who  divided  opinions  least.  That  such  a  choice  should  have 
been  ratified  with  enthusiasm  is  a  good  sign." 

But  there  are  bad  signs  ahead  also  for  this  "  junta  of  jour- 
nalists," under  their  new  President,  thinks  the  London  Morning 
Post,  a  champion  of  Manuel.  Hence  we  read  of  de  .:Vrriaga 
and  his  supporters: 

"  The  Moderates,  who  elected  him,  fondly  hoped  that  the 
firebrands  would  accept  his  white  locks  and  revere  him  as  a 
Grand  Old  INIan,  but  the  Extremists  are  not  lightly  to  be  balked 
of  their  ambition.  A  violently  factious  Opposition  is  brewing 
trouble,  and  the  inevitable  schism  between  urban  and  rural 
Portugal  must  soon  maim  and  drain  the  nation.  Doctor 
Affonso  Costa,  the  Minister  of  so-called  Justice  in  the  Provis- 
ional Government,  is  already  on  the  warpath,  where  many  of 
his  compatriots  whom  he  flung  into  jirison  will  be  eager  to  meet 
him.  .  .  .Portugal  is  about  to  k>arn  the  lesson  that  it  is  easier  to 
dismiss  the  cook  to-day  than  to  be  sure  of  dinner  to-morrow." 

None  of  these  journals  is  temerarious  enough  to  suggest,  how- 
ever, that,  with  all  the  forebodings  of  int.ernal  troubles  in  Por- 
tugal, England  will  soon  be  relieved  of  the  guest  whose  prin- 
cipal occupation  is  said  to  be  attending  race-meetings  or  going 
to  afternoon  teas. —  Translations  made  for  TuE  Literary  Dice.st. 
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IS  ENGLAND  STIRRING  UP  WAR? 

GERMANY  is  eon\dneed  that  England  is  trying  to  push 
her  into  a  war  with  France  over  Morocco.  So  the 
Berlin  papers  openly  charge.  The  Kaiser's  Navy  has  not 
yet  reached  that  superiority  over  the  British  Navy  which  is  ex- 
pected in  a  few  years,  and  if  the  dreaded  Anglo-German  war 
comes  now,  England  would  be  more  likely  to  win.     So  the  Ger- 
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A    PROMISING    CHILD. 


— Lustigc  Blaetter  (Berlin). 

mans  fear  the  British  are  scheming  to  join  with  France  while 
their  Navy  is  still  the  stronger,  and  humble  Germany.  The 
British  press  scout  all  this  as  nonsense,  and  reply  that  the  Ger- 
mans are  merely  raising  a  dust  of  false  accusation  to  confuse  the 
issue  and  cover  their  retreat.     Says  Premier  Asquith: 

"Any  statements  that  we  have  so  interfered  to  prejudice 
negotiations  between  France  and  Germany  are  mischievous 
inventions,  without  the  faintest  foundation  in  fact." 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  merely  remarks  that  his  Government  will 
remain  faithful  to  the  entente  cordiale  with  France,  yet  the 
Lokal  Anzeiger  (Berlin),  in  an  article  supposed  to  be  inspired, 
practically  gives  the  lie  to  Asquith  and  treats  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  as  "a  bawler  of  rhodomontade."  To  quote  from 
this  German  organ: 

('Among  the  many  obscure  and  bewildering  incidents  in  the 
Morocco  question  there  is  one  at  least  which  we  can  clear  up, 
having  received  full  information  with  regard  to  it.  The  fact 
which  we  wish  to  be  known  is  this — that  in  the  negotiations  con- 
cerning Morocco  at  present  going  on  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments of  Germany  and  France  not  a  word  has  been  said  concern- 
ing the  occupation  of  territory.  This  fact  explodes  the  fable 
of  Germany's  weakening  before  England's  attitude,  and  makes 
the  lion's  roaring  of  the  British  Minister  appear  to  be  what  it 
really  is — a  piece  of  cheap  rhodomontade.  It  was  merely  a 
bid  for  the  moral  support  of  the  Government  by  the  English 
voters,  for  one  of  the  greatest  reproaches  which  the  Conserva- 
tives hurl  against  the  Liberals  is  that  these  latter  have  shown 
too  little  firmness  in  their  recent  foreign  policy." 

Then  lashing  itself  to  fury  over  such  things  as  "English 
threats"  and  "the  unfriendly  speech"  of  an  English  Minister, 
this  same  paper  concludes  with  the  following  words  of  exultant 
triumph  in  which  England  is  given  a  final  kick: 

"Of  course  Germany  is  quite  powerful  enough  to  cut  through 
the  knots  of  these  entanglements  at  any  moment  if  she  so 
desired.  But  what  would  be  the  advantage?  Even  without  war 
Germany  will  pursue  the  upward  path  of  progress,  and  in  some 
twenty  years  will  stand  forth  as  the  arbiter  of  the  Old  World. 
Reckon  this  out  for  yourselves.  In  twenty  years  Germany's 
prosperity  will  have  doubled  and  her  population  will  have 
increased  to  90,000,000.  Where  will  France  be  then  ?  Yes,  and 
where  will  England  be,  %vith  her  hundreds  of  social  and  political 


problems,  every  one  of  which  carries  in  itself  the  threat  of  her 
annihilation." 

Even  the  Liberal  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  refers  to  the 
"feeling  of  antagonism  to  England  which  has  recently  sprung 
up  in  Germany."  The  general  idea  of  the  people  is  that  "Eng- 
land seeks  with  cunning  and  unscrupulousness  to  drive  France 
into  a  war  with  Germany  for  its  own  selfish  purposes,  and  to 
prevent  a  settlement  of  the  Morocco  affair." 

The  clerical  Germania  (Berlin)  speaks  in  an  equally  strong 
vein  of  invective  against  English  "effrontery,"  and  we  read: 

"The  patience  of  Germany  is  great,  but  it  has  its  limits,  and 
these  limits  have  now  been  reached.  We  must  hope  that  the 
German  Government  will  make  quite  clear  the  sentiments  of 
the  German  people,  who  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  accept 
in  silence  all  the  impudent  abuse  and  all  the  provocations  which 
proceed  from  English  oflficial  circles." 

The  London  Times,  in  reply,  says  that  such  utterances  orig- 
inate in  "an  obvious  desire  to  cover  up  Germany's  retreat  from 
untenable  positions."  The  German  press  "  wishes  the  German 
public  not  to  know  that  England  has  persistently  and  con- 
sistently striven  to  bring  about  the  Franco-German  agreement." 
"The  octopus  when  alarmed,"  remarks  The  Daily  Mail  (Lon- 
don), "tries  to  hide  itself  by  discharging  an  inky  cloud.  Ger- 
many has  adopted  this  ruse."  All  the  better,  continues  this 
paper : 

"These  assaults  on  the  British  may  be  a  good  omen.  If 
they  are  contrived  to  cover  a  retreat  we  shall  not  resent  their 
injustice.  Our  conscience  is  clear  and  void  of  offense,  for  we 
know,  and  German  statesmen  know,  that  Mr.  Asquith  [in  the 
speech  quoted  above]  spoke  the  whole  truth." 

The  Westminster  Gazette  (London)  expresses  dissatisfaction  at 
"the  sudden  switch-off  onto  this  countrv"  of  the  abuse  hitherto 


TWO    SUFFERERS. 

Mars — "The  International  Peace  Tribunal  has  cut  off  one 
of  ray  legs." 

Peace — "  And  the  abominable  jingoes  have  given  me  a  black 
eye,  shaved  off  my  angelic  locks,  and  stolen  my  halo!" 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

poured  out  upon  France,  but  sees  grounds  for  consolation  in 
the  fact,  for  "if  this  merely  means  that  England  is  to  play  the 
part  of  lightning-conductor  in  this  affair,  we  may  bear  it  with 
good  humor  and  wait  for  the  storm  to  pass."  The  Spectator 
(London)   takes  comfort  from  the  same  source,  and  remarks 
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REASSURING    MOROCCO. 

don't    be    afraid,    my    colored    friend.       we   8HALL   ONLY    EACH    TAKE    A    LITTLE    BIT. 


-Kikeriki  (Vienna). 


that  "we  can  only  hope  that  the  diversion  against  Great  Britain 
is  deliberately  designed  to  cover  a  quite  friendly  and  reasonable 
bargain  with  France.  If  this  should  turn  out  to  be  so,  we  think 
no  one  here  would  greatly  resent  the  vilification  after  all." 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  WORLD  STRIKE 

A  VISION  of  all  the  world's  seaports  lying  silent  and 
paralyzed  in  the  grip  of  a  world-wide  labor-union  is 
beheld  by  the  President  of  the  International  Trans- 
port Workers'  Federation.  It  "can  tie  up  the  shipping  of  the 
entire  world  within  twenty-four  hours,"  he  boasted  to  William 
Wile,  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail.  It 
was  ready  to  take  this  step  in  support  of  the  English  railway 
workers  in  their  recent  strike,  and  presumably  would  be  willing 
to  do  as  much  for  those  of  America.  For  seven  years  this 
association  of  transport  workers  has  been  extending  its  network 
of  cooperation  throughout  the  commercial  centers  of  the  globe. 
Mr.  H.  Jochade,  its  president,  is  a  man  of  untiring  energy  and 
resource.  Mr.  Wile  says  that  he  is  "a  fine  example  of  the  in- 
telligent German  labor  leader,  a  metal-worker  by  trade,  but 
has  been  a  railway  servant  in  his 
time,  his  father  having  been  an 
official  of  the  Prussian  State 
Railways.  The  president  of  the 
International  Federation  of 
Transport  Workers  is  'a  physical 
giant,  just  entering  the  forties, 
and  of  a  type  which  would  have 
rejoiced  the  heart  of  Frederick 
the  Great  in  his  search  for  tower- 
ing grenadiers.'"  Of  the  power 
of  the  International  Federation 
Mr.  Jochade,  in  an  interview 
with  The  Daily  MaiVn  represent- 
ative, remarked: 


"We  have  control  over  no 
fewer  than  300  harbors  through- 
out Europe  and  America.  P'orty- 
four  separate  national  associa- 
tions of  workmen  are  represented 
in   the   Federation,    with   which 

are  affiliated  between  ()00,0()0  and  700,000  transport  workers  in 
the  following  eighteen  countries:  Great  Britain,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  Austria,  Hungary,  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Spain,  Portugal,  Bulgaria. 
Rumania,  Finland,  and  Switzerland.  We  are  in  constant 
and  regular  touch  with  our  various  constituent  organizations 
through  the  medium  of  a  'Correspondence  Bulletin,'  published 
weekly  in  five  different  languages.     Our  international  body  is  as 


thoroughly  centralized  and  organized  as  the  German  General 
Staff.  We  work  on  important  occasions  with  a  secret  cipher  code 
which,  if  employed  in  telegraphic  or  cable  communication, 
would  enable  us  to  paralyze  traffic  all  over  the  world  \vithin 
twenty-four  hours." 

The  strike  and  the  boycott  are  the  two  weapons  employed 
against  capitalism,  says  Mr.  Jochade,  "for  the  amelioration  of 
labor  grievances."     He  speaks  with  great  moderation  as  follows: 

"Our  constitution  contains  very  cautious  provisions  with 
regard  to  railway  strikes.  We  recognize  the  impossibility  of 
establishing  certain  rules  to  be  followed  in  all  countries.  We 
expect  the  railway  men's  organizations  affiliated  with  the  Fed- 
eration to  resort  to  strikes,  passive  resistance,  or  other  fighting 
means  for  the  social  improvement  of  their  members  only  if 
they  are  absolutely  sure  of  public  sympath}\  We  recommend 
strikes  or  other  measures  of  last  resort  for  the  amelioration  of 
railway  men's  grievances  only  after  the  impossibilitj'  has  been 
demonstrated  of  arriving  at  a  peaceful  settlement  between 
employers  and  employed  or  through  the  cooperation  of  Parlia- 
ments or  Governments. 

"The  Federation  also  recognizes  the  boycott  as  a  supplemen- 
tary fighting  means  on  land  and  water.  The  question  of  de- 
claring a  boycott  is  decided  by  the  central  council  of  the  Feder- 
ation upon  request,  and  after  receipt  of  a  detailed  description 

of  the  prevailing  conditions  in 
the  country  on  behalf  of  who.se 
workers  the  boycott  is  desired. 
It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  the  Federation  can  consider 
a  boycott  as  a  proper  political 
fighting  means  on  behalf  of  the 
traffic  and  transport  workers." 


The  Federation  is  not  waving 
red  flags,  singing  the  Marseil- 
laise, or  wrecking  machinery. 
Its  weapons  embody  a  new  ap- 
plication of  power,  by  the  con- 
centration of  united  forces  in 
effecting  a  bloodless  commercial 
triumph.  On  this  point  Mr. 
Jochade  makes  the  following  re- 
assuring observations: 


POLICY     OF    COMPENSATIONS. 


Germany — "If  I  bark  lonfj  enough  I  am  sure  to  got  something 
France — "  Ye.s — take  tliis  t)()n(>  and  keep  quiet." 

—Don  Chisciolte  (Turin). 


"Despite  our  enormous  fight- 
ing power,  the  International 
Federation's  aims  are  distinctly 
and  essentially  peaceful.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to 
sabotage  (wilful  damage)  or  any  other  form  of  \iolence  in  the 
conduct  of  labor  disputes.  We  are  against  international  wars. 
Our  motto  is  '  War  on  War.'  .  .  .  The  International  Federation 
has  no  authority  to  decree  strikes  in  any  country.  .  .  .  Our 
machinery  is  only  put  into  motion  on  request  of  some  national 
organization;  the  conduct  or  direction  of  a  strike  would  only  be 
transferred  to  us  if  it  became  international." 
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JAPAN'S   EMIGRATION   FAILURE 

JAPAN  IS  SUFFERING  from  over-population,  and 
ha.s  thus  far  found  no  remedy.  When  emigration  to 
North  America  aroused  hostility,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment turned  to  South  America,  only  to  find  wages  so  low  there 
that  the  Japanese  emigrants  nearly  starved.  For  once  Asiatic 
labor  found  itself  imdorhid  in  the  labor  market,  and  Mr.  Saito, 
Director  of  the  Emigration  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Department, 
declares  in  the  Toyko  Keizai  Zasshi  (Tokyo  Economic  Journal) 
that  Japan  has  virtually  abandoned  the  South  American  experi- 
ment, and  is  at  a  loss  for  any  other  outlet.  The  discouraging 
conditions  prevailing  there  he  describes  thus : 

"In  Latin  America  there  is  no  strong  racial  antipathy  toward 
the  Japanese,  such  as  is  prevalent  in  North  America.  As  a  rule, 
South  Americans  are  friendly  toward  our  immigrants,  and  in 
some  cases  even   the  governments  are  inclined  to  favor  Japan- 
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The  crafty  Jap  filches  Saghalien  from  Russia  and  Manchuria 

from  China.         — Mucha  (Warsaw). 

ese  immigration.  But  all  these  attractive  features  are  set  at 
naught  by  the  disadvantages  and  hardships  which  our  immi- 
grants have  to  combat.  In  the  first  place.  South  American 
climate  has  proved  uncongenial  to  them.  As  a  rule,  our  work- 
ingmen  have  remarkable  adaptability  to  all  sorts  of  climate, 
but  in  South  America  the  health  of  our  immigrants  was  greatly 
affected.  Even  more  disadvantageous  than  this  is  the  fact 
that  in  South  America  wages  of  laborers  are  so  low  that  our 
immigrants  find  it  impossible  to  improve  their  lot  in  life,  which 
was  their  sole  aim  in  going  to  that  distant  land.  Not  only 
were  they  unable  to  save  anything  out  of  their  earnings,  but 
they  became  so  destitute  that  they  had  to  ask  their  home  Gov- 
ernment for  succor  when  obliged  to  return  home  to  their  native 
country  on  account  of  illness  or  some  other  unexpected 
incident." 

In  view  of  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  Japanese 
Government  felt  constrained  to  step  in  and  advise  the  emi- 
gration companies  not  to  send  any  more  emigrants  to  South 
America.  Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  population  is  increasing 
as  rapidly  as  ever.  Where  is  Japan  to  send  her  surplus  popu- 
lation ?  "It  is  regrettable,"  says  Mr.  Saito,  "that  we  can  not 
find  a  country  where  our  immigrants  will  be  welcomed  and 
where  labor  conditions  are  such  as  would  materially  assist  them 
in  improving  their  lot."     But: 

"To  maintain  her  prestige  and  her  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  nations,  Japan  is  forced  to  refrain  from  sending  emi- 
grants to  those  countries  where  popular  sentiment  is  against 
them.  Moreover,  it  does  not  bespeak  the  wholesome  state  of 
a  country  that  it  can  not  find  enough  employment  at  home  for 


all  its  population.  If  we  had  thriving  industries  at  home,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  send  emigrants  abroad;  on  the  contrary, 
we  would  have  to  close  our  doors  and  keep  all  our  workingmen 
at  home.  The  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  much-mooted 
emigration  question  lies,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  development  of 
our  industries  to  such  an  extent  that  our  laboring  class  will  no 
longer  be  compelled  to  seek  employment  in  foreign  lands. 
Hence  it  behooves  us  to  bend  all  our  energies  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  to  the  exploitation  of  our  own  country, 
which,  tho  limited  in  area,  still  contains  considerable  fallow 
lands  that  ought  to  be  reclaimed,  and,  above  all,  to  the  improve- 
ment of  our  industrial  methods  and  system.  To  accomplish 
all  this,  due  time  must  be  allowed.  A  world  of  thriving  indus- 
tries can  not  be  created  all  of  a  sudden,  like  Aladdin's  palace. 
For  some  years  to  come,  therefore,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  send 
our  immigrants  to  Korea  and  Manchuria." 


THE   CHINESE   MASSACRE  IN   MEXICO 

THE  CHINESE  Government  having  assumed  a  resolute 
attitude  in  requiring  suitable  compensation  for  the  killing 
of  Chinese  subjects  by  the  Mexicans,  the  Japanese  press 
indorse  their  claims  and  think  that  the  United  States,  as  an  Asiatic 
power,  will  only  be  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
by  assisting  Peking  in  enforcing  the  demand.  Mexico,  in  turn, 
may  think  we  should  protect  an  American  Republic  from  Orien- 
tal aggression,  so  that  we  may  find  -ourselves  in  a  position  of  great 
delicacy.  The  indemnity  which  China  claims  of  the  Mexican 
Government  is  variously  estimated  at  from  $6,000,000  to  $16,- 
000,000,  and,  according  to  a  report  in  the  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi,  the 
Celestial  ruler  even  threatens  to  dispatch  a  warship  to  Mexican 
waters,  should  the  Mexicans  fail  to  comply  with  the  demand  with- 
out delay.  The  nature  of  the  outrage,  which  the  Peking  Court 
claims  was  committed  by  the  Mexican  rebels,  is  described  by  the 
Tokyo  Asahi  thus: 

"The  deliberate  massacre  of  Chinese  subjects  occurred  in 
Torreon.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Chinese  Charge 
(TA^aires  at  Mexico  City,  who  sent  to  the  scene  of  outrage  a 
committee  of  three  men  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  303  Chinese 
residing  in  that  town  and  its  vicinity  were  murdered  in  cold  blood 
while  59  houses,  as  wf>ll  as  banks  and  clubs,  all  belonging  to  the 
Chinese,  were  destroyed  at  the  hands  of  insurgents.  All  this  took 
place  without  any  provocative  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese." 

A  Mexico  City  dispatch  to  the  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi  even  credits 
the  Mexican  insurrectoes  with  having  displayed  that  sheer  thirst 
for  blood  which  was  seen  in  the  days  of  Pizarro,  and  tells  the 
story  of  how  innocent  Chinese,  half  dead  from  cuts  and  bruises, 
were  tied  to  horses  and  dragged  round  the  town. 

The  Japanese  press  without  exception  heartily  sympathize 
with  China  and  unreservedly  indorse  the  step  which  Peking  has 
taken  in  regard  to  the  question.  According  to  the  Tokyo  Asahi, 
the  Chinese  Government,  besides  claiming  an  indemnity,  has 
demanded  of  the  Mexican  Government  an  apology  for  insulting 
the  Chinese  flag,  the  summary  punishment  of  malefactors,  and 
the  relief  of  the  families  of  those  murdered.  The  Osaka  Mainichi 
champions  the  cause  of  China,  and  asserts  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  if  it  means  to  be  true  to  its  professed  adherence 
to  justice  and  fairness,  should  promptly  meet  the  terms  de- 
manded by  China.     But 

"China's  position  in  this  case  is  beset  with  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties. For  should  Mexico,  knowing  that  China  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  resort  to  forceful  measures,  fall  back  to  a  policy  of  pro- 
crastination and  evasion,  China  will  find  herself  powerless  to 
press  her  demand.  China  may  be  able  to  send  a  cruiser  or  two  to 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration,  but  the  Mexicans 
know  that  China  must  perforce  stop  there,  and  will  look  upon 
such  a  feeble  display  of  force  on  China's  part  with  indifference 
and  even  sinister  sarcasm.  To  send  an  army  of  chastisement 
across  the  Pacific  is,  in  China's  present  condition,  utterly  out  of 
the  question.  Should  the  matter  come  to  this  dilemma,  the  only 
course  open  for  China  would  be  to  invoke  the  interference  of  the 
United  States  in  her  favor.'! 


SCIENCE    AND    CRIME 

Is  SCIENCE  on  the  side  of  tho  law  or  tho  f-rirninal  ?  Both 
may  summon  its  aid.  Some  of  the  greatest  criminals  in 
history  have  been  men  with  expert  scientific  knowledge, 
but  such  knowledge  is  also  widely  and  successfully  used  in 
detecting  them.  Arthur  B.  Reeve,  who  writes  on  the  sul)- 
ject  in  Popular  Ekclriciiy  (Chicago,  September),  thinks  that  th«! 
balance-sheet  shows  a  margin  in  favor  of  the  public.  The 
successful  criminal  of  to-day  no  longer  has  to  rely  on  the 
strong  arm,  the  black-jack,  and  the  jimmy.  He  is  a  scientist, 
crude  and  limited,  but  very  practical,  and  must  employ  up-to- 
date  methods  or  go  out  of  the  "profession."  He  may  have  a 
serviceable  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics,  toxicology,  often 
microscopy,  but  most  of  all  electricity.  Science,  however,  is  on 
the  side  of  the  law,  nine  times  to  every  time  it  is  of  use  to  the 
lawbreaker,  and  the  new  scientific  crime  pays  even  worse  than 
the  old;  otherwise  it  might  be  regarded  as  impolitic  to  describe 
the  methods  of  the  scientific  criminal,  as  is  done  by  Mr.  Reeve. 
He  says: 

"Within  the  past  few  months  several  very  curious  safe-rob- 
beries have  taken  place  in  New  York.  ...  In  all  these  eases 
the  thieves  used  an  electric  drill.  They  always  selected  a  safe 
that  was  in  a  dark  corner,  where  they  could  work  for  some  time 
without  fear  of  being  seen  or  interrupted.  On(;e  in  the  building, 
the  thieves  used  an  electric-light  feed  wire  to  which  they  attached 
the  drill,  turned  on  the  current,  and  began  to  bore.  .  .  .  The 
old-style  safe-blower  used  to  have  a  complete  outfit  consisting 
of  blankets,  files,  soap,  putty,  a  brace  and  bit,  'soup,'  a  'can- 
opener,'  and  other  tools.  The  drill  is  a  decided  improvement 
on  this  bulky  outfit. 

"No  very  great  acumen  is  required  to  secure  protection  against 
such  methods,  however.  The  surest  thing  is  to  have  the  safe 
in  such  a  position  that  it  is  visible  night  and  day  to  passers-by. 
Light  is  about  as  good  a  burglar  expeller  as  one  could  want. 
But  if  one  per.sists  in  allowing  the  safe-cracker  to  screen  himself 
so  that  ho  can  take  his  time  at  the  job,  then  he  should  adopt 
some  of  the  really  scientific  defensive  methods  which  are 
numerous. 

"  The  latest  burglar-proof  safe  is  an  invention  called  the  round- 
.about  safe,  described  in  a  recent  issue  of  a  German  technical 
journal.  It  has  been  specially  designed  to  baffle  burglars  with 
-electric  drills,  thermit,  or  the  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe.  It  is  a 
polygonal  steel  structure  which  revolves  freely  on  ball  bearings. 
When  the  outer  door  is  shut  a  small  electric  motor  is  set  in  mo- 
tion and  the  safe  starts  revolving  ceaselessly  and  noiselessly 
■on  an  axis  within  the  stone  chamber  into  which  it  is  built  in  the 
wall.  Any  tampering  with  its  motion  causes  an  alarm-bell  to 
ring.  So  long  as  the  safe  is  kept  revolving,  of  course,  the  elec- 
tric drill  can  have  no  effect,  as  it  can  not  be  applied  in  one 
spot  long  enough  to  make  an  impression. 

"However,  that  idea  is  more  interesting  than  it  is  practical. 
Electric  i)rotection  to-day  runs  all  the  way  from  the  simple 
electric  gong  which  sounds  on  the  street  to  the  very  elaborate 
system  which  has  recently  been  installed  in  the  United  States 
Treasury.  This  new  system  makes  it  mechanically  impossible 
for  an  intruder  to  lift  the  latch  on  a  door  or  touch  the  knobs 
on  a  vault  without  setting  electric  gongs  ringing  all  over  the 
building.  When  the  doors  of  the  vaults  swing  shut  after  each 
day's  business  the  system  becomes  operative  automatically  and 
when  the  doors  close  on  the  clerks  another  set  of  alarms  is  auto- 
matically set.  The  electric  wires  all  center  in  a  watch-room 
which  is  equipped  like  an  armorer's  chamber  and  where  guards 
are  on  duty  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

"Then  there  are  other  elaborate  methods,  such,  for  instance, 
as  has  the  new  safe  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
where  over  half  a  billion  dollars  in  cash  and  securities  are  liter- 
ally guarded  from  thieves  by  steam.  A  puncture  into  the  sides 
of  the  sixteen-ton  door  of  this  safe  will  release  a  jet  of  steam 
that  would  scald  a  burglar  to  death  if  he  did  not  retreat  imme- 
diately. Within  and  without  the  safe  are  brass  pipes  so  arranged 
that  by  the  touch  of  a  secret  device  steam  is  released,  inside 
and  out,  rendering  the  interior  a  death-pit  at  a  moment's  notice 
of  danger. 


'"There  are  other  difficulties  in  the  trade  of  a  cracksman  that 
have  been  devised.  People  have  thought  out  schemes  for  pro- 
tecting safes  by  secret  pockets  of  sulfuric  and  nitric  a/:;id, 
and  even  the  deadly  fumes  of  prussic  acid.  Then,  too,  there 
are  in  some  safes  hidden  glasses  of  liquid  ammonia  that,  if 
broken,  imperil  the  life  of  the  cracksman  by  sufi'ocation. 

"Light,  as  mentioned  before,  is  one  of  the  be.st  of  burglar 
expelh'rs.  Some  time  ago  a  Chicagoan  devised  an  emergency 
mcithod  of  lighting  for  offices  and  residences,  by  which  the  turn- 
ing of  a  master-switch  at  the  head  of  the  bed  or,  mechanically-, 
by  the  opening  of  a  window  or  door,  can  be  made  to  turn  on  all 
the  lights  in  an  office  or  house 

"Inventors  are  now  working  on  a  scheme  to  apply  the 
wonderful  element  selenium  to  practical  uses,  one  of  which  is 
the  construction  of  a  burglar-alarm.  Selenium  has  the  very 
curious  property  that  in  the  dark  it  is  a  very  bad  conductor 
of  electricity,  while  in  the  light  it  suddenly  becomes  a  good 
conductor 

"Recently  Mr.  William  J.  Hammer,  a  New  York  consulting 
engineer  and  once  an  assistant  of  Edison,  suggested  that  the 
element  should  bcs  used  as  a  burglar -alarm.  The  burglar  of  the 
future  may  be  surprized,  says  Mr.  Hammer,  when  he  turns  his 
bull's-eye  lantern  on  the  combination  of  an  alluring  safe.  For  on 
the  front  of  the  .safe  there  will  be  a  selenium  cell,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  light  strikes  it  a  system  of  relays  will  be  put  into  action 
and  the  cell  will  sound  an  alarm." 

The  expert  scientific  criminal,  Mr.  Reeve  goes  on  to  say, 
is  exemplified  in  another  direction  by  the  man  who  tries  to 
defraud  or  to  gain  unlawful  information  by  his  knowledge  of 
electricity.  Such  are  the  devisers  of  systems  for  '"beating" 
gas  or  electric  meters,  or  those  who  use  wireless  telegraphy  in 
connection  with  illegal  pool-rooms.  Wireless,  of  course,  may 
be  used  with  effect  in  the  detection  and  apprehension  of  the 
criminal.  The  Edison  "acoustiphone" — a  powerful  telephone 
transmitter — has  been  used  by  detectives  in  attempts  to  hear 
the  conversations  of  criminals.  New  terrors  to  the  lawbreaker 
are  the  telegraphic  transmis-sion  of  photographs  and  the  i-ray. 
A  valuable  diamond  was  recently  detected,  by  this  latter  agency, 
in  the  digestive  tract  of  a  thief  who  had  swallowed  it.  Then 
there  are  the  methods  of  experimental  psj^chology  advocated 
by  Professor  Miinsterberg,  and  lately  exploited  more  or  less  in 
fiction.  Lawyers  and  judges  look  askance  at  these,  but  the 
"mental  x-ray,"  as  it  might  be  called,  has  occasionally  been 
used  with  effect  and  will  doubtless  make  its  way  rapid  1\-.  We 
read: 

"A  certain  person  was  strongly  suspected  of  having  com- 
mitted a  murder,  tho  direct  evidence  of  his  guilt  was  lacking. 
Circumstantial  evidence  was  weak,  so  the  prosecuting  attorney 
hit  upon  a  scientific  scheme  to  secure  a  confession. 

"The  suspected  man  was  put  upon  the  stand  with  the  witness- 
chair  arranged  for  the  occasion.  It  had  arms  upon  which  the 
witness  would  presumably  lean  his  ell>ows  and  over  the  edge 
of  which  his  fingers  would  naturally  grip.  A  wire  was  extended 
along  the  under  side  of  one  arm;  and.  at  the  place  where  his 
fingers  would  naturalh'  clasp  the  arm,  it  was  connected  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pressure  of  his  arms  and  fingers  would  be  re- 
corded on  an  electrical  apparatus  in  an  adjoining  room. 

"The  criminal  was  i)laced  in  the  chair  and  questions  were 
asked  him,  starting  with  simple  ones  so  as  not  to  e.xeite  deep 
emotion  in  the  man  in  the  chair  if  he  were  guilty.  To  the  ej-e 
he  was  perfectly  calm  throughout  the  ordeal.  But  electricity 
did  its  work.  He  uncon.'^ciously  telegraphed  his  emotions  to 
the  next  room  and  the  information  thus  obtained  was  sufficient 
in  the  hands  of  the  attorney  to  secure  a  confession  of  guilt  from 
the  man.  Thus  one  kind  of  electric  chair  sent  him  to  the  real 
'death  chair.' 

"Not  only  electricity  and  j-rays  have  been  used  in  crim- 
inology, but  radium  as  well.  What  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
case  of  criminal  use  of  radium  recently  engaged  the  attention  of 
Liege,  Belgium.  A  wealthy  old  bachelor  was  found  dead  in  his 
flat.  At  first  it  was  believed  that  a  stroke  of  apople.xy  had 
killed  him,  but  a  close  examination  of  his  body  revealed  a  curi- 
ous discoloration.  A  si)ecialist  was  called  in  and  he  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  skin  looked  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  for 
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a  long  time  to  the  emanations  from  radium.  Thus  the  police 
were  led  to  examine  all  (he  inmates  of  the  house  and  it  was  found 
that  one  of  them  had  fled.  Investigation  of  his  room  showed 
he  had  been  occupied  in  studies  of  radium,  and  the  police  ari-ived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  old  man  had  been  done  to  death  by 
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a  systematic  application  of  radium  rays  to  his  head,  probably 
while  he  was  asleep." 

In  this  last  instance  cited  by  Mr.  Reeve  the  criminal  seems 
to  have  won,  yet  science  is  still  on  the  side  of  the  law  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  and  doubtless  the  detective  will  devise 
a  way  to  make  radium  circumvent  the  very  rogues  who  might 
use  it  nefariously  and  effectively. 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  TOBACCO 

WHILE  THE  WHOLESALE  use  of  tobacco  has  its 
evils,  readily  admitted  even  by  its  devotees,  the 
sweeping  denunciations  of  its  use  may  also  go  too 
far.  Some  of  these  extreme  execrations  are  deprecated  by 
an  editorial  writer  in  AmericatL  Medicine  (New  York). 
According  to  this  journal  about  all  that  we  do  know  of 
tobacco  is  that  it  is  injurious  to  the  very  young  and  is  appar- 
ently harmless  to  adults.  Its  use  should,  therefore,  be  denied 
to  boys,  but  exactly  what  age  should  mark  the  limit  is  doubtful, 
the  ^vriter  seems  to  think.  Statistics  gathered  in  Columbia 
University  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Meylan  show  that  tobacco-users  in 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  are  heavier  and  bigger 
than  the  non-users.  They  are,  however,  about  eight  months 
older,  on  the  average,  which  may  account  for  it,  and  no  one 
can  say  whether  they  are  as  big  as  they  would  have  been  had 
they  let  tobacco  alone.     We  read: 

"Meylan  seems  to  think  that  as  the  users  of  tobacco  are 
those  of  larger  means,  and  have  had  the  benefit  of  better  nutri- 
tion and  generally  more  favorable  environment,  they  should 
show  much  better  form  than  they  do,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
may  have  been  stunted  by  nicotine-poisoning.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  make  greater  gains  in  development  in  these  two 
years  than  the  abstainers,  yet  that  may  be  due  to  a  more  natural 
way  of  Uving,  for  they  indulge  in  outdoor  sports  more  largely. 
It  is  also  shown  that  the  users  are  more  idle,  less  ambitious, 
lack  application,  and  attain  a  lower  scholarship.  If  tobacco 
has  these  effects,  it  also  causes  a  tendency  to  a  religious  life, 
for  the  vast  majority  of  Christian  clergymen  use  the  weed  and 
many  of  them  excessively,  even  since  early  boyhood.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Meylan's  figures  can  be  used  as  a  condemnation 
of  our  educational  system,  since  the  better-endowed  boys  do 
not  profit  by  it  as  much  as  the  weaker  and  poorer  'grinds'  who 
are  often  far  from  normal  specimens. 

"The  benefit  of  tobacco  for  adults  is  also  far  from  being  un- 
derstood, for  we  must  assume  a  benefit  in  customs  so  nearly 
universal.     Harmful  habits  disappear  by  the  laws  of  survival. 


Whenever  an  explanation  is  given  out  by  a  physiologist  worthy 
of  a  hearing,  we  are  quite  sure  to  find  his  statement  flatly  con- 
tradicted by  some  one  else  equally  worthy.  In  the  mean  time 
the  per  capita  consumption  is  apparently  steadily  increasing, 
and,  moreover,  with  the  progressive  development  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  enabling  growers  to  ship  tobacco  profitably 
to  and  from  places  formerly  inaccessible,  we  find  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  earth's  surface  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  plant,  and  a  steady  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  the  world's  population  making  their  living  in  its  growth, 
manufacture,  and  distribution.  The  only  thing  we  are  sure 
about  is  the  fact  that  even  a  tiny  amount  is  distinctly  harmful 
to  little  children,  and  tho  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we  advise  boys 
to  abstain  until  well  past  twenty,  we  really  have  not  the  slight- 
est idea  of  the  exact  age  it  can  be  used  with  benefit  or  at  least 
without  harm.  To  accuse  it  of  responsibility  for  low  scholar- 
ship or  idleness  is  as  baseless  as  the  assumption  it  keeps  men 
in  the  church  ministry.  Healthy  normal  boys  are  not  in- 
stinctive scholars  and  naturally  tend  to  the  tobacco  and  other 
habits  which  we  try  to  repress  because  of  possible  dangers, 
but  the  wholesale  denunciations  of  the  drug  in  early  manhood 
are  as  unscientific  as  the  explanations  of  its  benefit  for  the 
fully  matured.  Nor  can  we  yet  say  what  is  moderation  or 
excess,  and  we  must  take  every  case  on  its  merits,  for  we  occa- 
sionally find  men  seriously  poisoned  by  an  amount  apparently 
indispensable  for  some  one  else.  The  whole  subject,  like  too 
many  others  inherited  from  our  pre-scientific  days,  is  full  of 
baseless  opinions.  We  want  accurate  data,  for  at  present  we 
may  assume  from  Meylan's  figures  that  as  the  best-developed 
boys  are  the  users,  the  habit  is  a  natural  and  wholesome  one." 


FIRE-FIGHTING   BY   TELEPHONE 

THE  UNITED  STATES  Forest  Service  spends  a 
considerable  part  of  its  annual  appropriation  in  building 
telephone  lines,  and  plans  are  now  being  worked  out 
by  which  each  national  forest  will  have  its  own  network  of  wires. 
A  telephone  is  essentially  a  time-saver,  and  when  a  fire  is  raging 
a  minute  may  mean  millions.  Time-saving  devices  in  connec- 
tion with  city  fire-services  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  of  us . 
— horses  that  spring  to  their  places  at  the  sound  of  the  gong, 
and  are  harnessed  to  the  truck  in  the  time  it  takes  to  press  a 
button;  men  dropping  to  their  places  from  the  floor  above. 
Compared  ^vith  such  a  system,  Forest  Service  methods  are 
crude,  of  cour.se,  for  one  to  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
timber  land,  worth  from  one-half  to  five  million  dollars,  must 
be  guarded  by  a  single  man,  with  ax  and  shovel.  Says  a  writer 
in  American  Forestry  (Washington): 

"In  the  greater  part  of  these  forests,  nature  seems  to  have 
invited  their  destruction  by  strewing  the  ground  with  a  carpet 


THE    FOREST    RANGER. 

Tracing  lines  in  winter  under  difficulties. 
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TESTING    A    TEI.KHHONB    LINE. 


THE    WAlf    THE    LINE    IB    SOMETIMES    CO.NBTKUCTED. 

THE    FOREST   P^IRE-ALARM. 


of  dry  leaves  and  resinous  needles,  and  coverinsj;  the  branches 
and  trunks  with  moss,  that,  when  dry,  burns  almost  as  quickly 
as  gunpowder.  For  one  man  to  attempt,  single-handed,  to 
check  a  conflagration  under  such  circumstances  seems  worse  than 
foolhardy;  and  yet,  let  it  be  told  to  the  credit  of  the  tribe  who 
wear  the  Forest-Service  badge,  that,  when  necessity  demands, 
they  pit  their  strength  and  cunning  against  the  flames,  and 
sometimes,  aided  by  night  dews  and  bulldog  endurance,  win 
out.  The  Forest-Service  records  could  reveal  many  such  cases 
of  which  the  public  has  never  heard.  It  is  only  when  the  battle 
has  been  lost  and  the  fire  be(!omes  a  public  menac^e  that  the 
matter  gets  into  print.  It  is  obvious  that  chances  are  all 
against  conquering  a  fire  of  any  magnitude  under  these  con- 
ditions; consequently,  every  human  endeavor  is  used  to  pre- 
vent the  starting  of  such  conflagrations.  During  the  dry 
summer  months,  a  ranger's  waking  hours  are  spent  in  pa;trolling 
the  routes  frequented  by  travelers,  to  extinguish  neglected 
camp-fires,  and  in  seanihing  his  district  with  a  field-glass  from 
some  lookout  point,  to  dete(;t  the  first  faint  column  of  smoke 
that  means  the  beginning  of  a  forest  fire. 

"With  so  much  territory  to  cover,  it  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility to  have  all  parts  of  the  district  under  his  supervision  at 
all  hours  of  the  day.  There  will  come  a  time  when  several 
fires  will  start  at  once.  The  causes  are  various;  sometimes 
they  are  set  by  lightning  from  the  electrical  storms  that  arc; 
common  in  mountainous  country;  more  often  they  are  due  to 
carelessness  of  campers  or  tourists;  occasionally  they  are  started 
wantonly  by  some  person  who  objects  to  the  arm  of  the  law, 
as  represented  by  the  Forest  Ranger,  reaching  back  into  the, 
wild  places;  again,  it  may  be  that  an  unextinguished  match, 
or  a  spark  from  a  pipe  or  cigaret  is  dropt  in  tlie  dry  humus, 
as  the  hunter  or  prospector  wanders  in  places  remote  from  thci 
g(>iUTally  traveled  trails.  The  spark  ignites  the  slow-burning 
duff  which  smolders,  perhaps,  for  days,  unseen,  the  thin  smoke 
being  lost  in  the  blue  of  the  spruce  tops  above  it;  slowly  it 
burns  its  way  to  the  resinous  roots  or  mos.sy  trunk  of  some 
conifer,  the  mountain  breeze  fans  it  to  a  flame;  it  l(>aj)s  up  and 
seizes  upon  the  dry  twigs  and  the  pitch-laden  foliage;  the  tree 
bursts  into  a  jiillar  of  flame  and  the  destruction  of  (he  growth 
of  centuries  begins.  Any  of  Ihese  events  may  liappcui  any  day 
during  the  long  drouth  of  summer.  When  they  do  occur,  the 
ranger  needs  help  and  needs  it  quickly,  to  save  the  heritage 
lu'  has  been  set  to  guard. 

"If  he  has  a  telephone,  the  call  for  help  will  be  in  at  head- 


quarters within  an  hour,  and  in  another  the  ranger  will  be  at 
the  fire  planning  his  battle  and  doing  all  he  can  to  check  the 
flames.  At  headquarters  the  organization  that  has  been  per- 
fected for  just  such  emergencies  is  .set  to  work;  by  telephone 
the  nearest  rangers  are  sent  to  his  aid;  from  the  lists  that  have 
been  prepared  and  kept  on  file  of  the  available  men  and  horses 
that  can  be  hired  at  the  nearest  .settlement,  crews  and  supply 
trains  are  organized  within  a  few  hours  and  sent  in,  if  addi- 
tional help  is  needed. 

"With  no  telephone  in  his  district,  the  ranger  must  ride  to 
the  nearest  settlement  where  he  gathers  such  help  and  supplies 
as  possible,  with  the  least  loss  of  time,  and  returns  to  the  fire 
after  sending  a  messenger  on  to  headquarters  with  the  news. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  hours  have  been  lost  that  may  mean 
thousands  to  the  nation.  I  have  seen  seven  million  feet  of 
timber  burn  in  one  afternoon,  because  a  privately-owned  tele- 
phone line  on  the  national  forest  was  out  of  repair.  .  .  .  The 
supervisor  bought  that  telephone  line  before  another  .season 
opened. 

"While  the  principal  reason  for  building  these  lines  is  for 
fire  protection,  they  pay  for  themselves  in  other  ways  by  facili- 
tating the  business  and  administration  of  the  forest.  Hardly 
a  week  passes  but  the  rang(>r  finds  it  necessary  to  communicate 
with  his  supervisor  upon  some  matter  of  business.  Mail  routes 
are  scarc<;  in  these  remote  districts.  To  get  to  headquarters  he 
may  have  to  ride  one  hundred  mih-s.  or  e\  en  more.  This  means 
several  days  of  labor  lost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  leaving 
the  district  without  any  patrol.  With  a  telephone  the  matter 
can  be  settled  in  fifteen  iniuult's  and  tlie  ranger  does  not  leave 
his  work. 

"During  the  summer  months  the  forests  are  used  to  pasture 
thousands  of  liead  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  that  are  trailed 
for  scores  of  miles  to  (iiese  sumnu-r  pastures.  Tlie  telephone 
is  a  boon  to  the  owner  in  enabling  him  to  keep  in  touch  with 
his  foremen  and  outfit. 

"This  is  why  the  Forest  S<>rvice  •  spends  thousands  of 
dollars  of  its  appropriation  vavh  year  in  the  construction  of 
telephone  lines.  Besides  those  built  and  owned  by  the  Serv- 
ice, they  have  the  free  use  of  many  miles  of  telephone  built 
by  settlers  in  cooperation  with  the  Service.  Free  right  of  way 
and  poles  are  granted  to  any  company,  corporation,  or  private 
l)arty  to  cross  the  forests  with  such  lines;  in  e.xchange  for  these 
privileges  the  Forest  Service  asks  the  right  to  conntn^  its  lines, 
or  to  place  an  instrument  where  needed.     Settlers  and  miners 
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are  glad  to  have  an  instrument  placed  in  their  cabins  free  of 
charge,  the  only  fee  required  being  that  they  notify  the  rangers 
of  any  smoke  seen  in  their  vicinity.  Oftentimes  an  abandoned 
telephone  line  that  has  been  built  into  a  once  prosperous  mining- 
catnp,  is  purchased  or  leased  at  small  expense.  Temporary 
lines  are  often  strung  to  some  lookout  point  where  the  instru- 
ment is  placed  in  a  box  and  nailed  to  a  tree;  such  lines  are  gener- 
ally strung  on  trees  or  brush  and  taken  down  when  the  season 
is  over. 

"A  comprehensive  plan  for  a  telephone  system  has-been 
worked  out  for  each  forest;  few  of  these  have  been  completed 
to  date,  but  something  is  being  added  to  them  each  year  as 
appropriations  are  available.  With  their  completion,  and  an 
increased  force  for  patrol  during  the  dry  season,  a  serious  forest 
fire  in  the  national  forest  will  be  a  rare  occurrence." 


ARTIFICIAL    RAIN 

BY  "ARTIFICIAL  RAIN"  some  writers  mean  natural 
rain  brought  on  by  artificial  means — by  explosives  or 
other  methods  employed  actively  by  so-called  "rain- 
makers" several  years  ago.  These  methods,  never  successful, 
have  now  apparently  been  abated  by  the  increase  of  intelli- 
gence in  certain  parts  of  our  land.  The  "artificial  rain"  de- 
vised by  Emilio  Olsson,  an  inventor  of  Buenos  Aj'res,  is  simply 
a  device  for  watering  gardens  or  fields  on  a  large  scale  with 
electrified  water.  Mr.  Olsson  asserts  that  the  chemical  action 
of  the  electricity  is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  plants,  but  also 


"Mr.  Olsson  has  installed  his  apparatus  in  a  plantation  near 
Buenos  Ayres  and  states  that  by  the  use  of  six  sprinkling-nozles 
at  a  height  of  five  meters  above  ground  some  six  hundred  acres 
of  ground  under  cultivation  were  treated  with  very  beneficial 
results.  The  apparatus  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  muni- 
cipality of  Buenos  Ajtcs  and  is  giving  sat'sfaction  in  the  public 
parks  and  gardens  in  that  city.  Mr.  Olsson  also  states  that 
during  the  long  drought  from  which  the  Republic  suffered  for 
over  six  months  in  1910,  he  was  able  to  produce  a  very  fine 
crop  of  alfalfa  and  vegetables  and  to  supply  the  owners  of  race- 
horses with  fresh  fodder.  By  installing  a  system  of  artificial 
irrigation  over  some  part  of  their  crop,  farmers  should  be  able 
to  insure  themselves  against  drought,  falling  back  upon  arti- 
ficial sprinkling  in  case  natural  rain  fails. 

"Incidentally  the  interesting  suggestion  is  made  that  the 
water  line  be  used  at  the  same  time  to  carry  the  current  for 
lighting  and  other  purposes. 

"Mr.  Olsson's  invention  has  been  protected  by  a  number  of 
patents,  and  the  inventor  has  shown  much  perseverance  in 
working  out  the  details  of  his  method." 


AMERICAN   QUARANTINE  VS.   BRITISH 
SANITATION 


o 


UR  QUARANTINE  system  is  probably  the  most 
thorough  and  extensive  in  the  world.  In  a  recent 
leading  editoriai  on  the  cholera  situation,  The  Lancet 
(London,  August  12)  acknowledges  that  such  drastic  measures 
as  ours  Avould  be  impossible  at  English  ports,  but  excuses  its 
national  authorities  on  the  ground  that  sanitation 
is  so  advanced  in  England  that  rigid  quarantine 
is  not  necessary.  We,  in  America,  must  have 
it,  the  writer  says,  because  we  are  so  far  behind 
in  "sanitary  circumstances  and  administration." 
The  necessity  of  enforcing  extreme  precautions  is 
the  penalty  that  we  pay  for  our  neglect  of  sani- 
tary reform.  This  state  of  things,  the  writer  as- 
serts, Americans  "very  frankly  admit,"  tho  he 
does  not  give  the  names  of  our  confessing  coun- 
trymen or  tell  when  or  where  their  very  frank 
admissions  were  uttered.  After  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  existence  of  cholera  in  Italy  is 
now  being  concealed  by  the  Italian  authorities 
for  business  reasons  and  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  terms  of  the  Paris  Convention,  the  writer 
states  that  the  disease  has  been  carried  from  Italy  to 
the  United  States  by  emigrants,  and  goes  on  to  say  : 


CourLea\   ot   ■'  1  he    tiuieutilic  Aliitr 


IRRIGATION    BY    ELECTRIFIED    ARTIFICIAL    BAIN. 


In  this  new  application  of  electricity,  plant  growth  is  stimulated  by  electrified  water 


destructive   to   various   harmful  insects   and   other   organisms. 
Says  The  Scientific  American  (New  York): 

"The  system  is  very  simple.  The  water  is  raised  to  a  suit- 
able height  by  a  motor-  or  traction-engine.  The  supply  may  be 
drawn  from  a  river,  stream,  artesian  well,  or  any  other  suitable 
source.  Two  high  towers  may  be  installed,  from  which  pipes 
are  suspended  by  suitable  supporting  cables.  The  pipes  supply 
circular  spray-nozles  which  revolve  automatically,  and  five 
to  ten  acres  of  land  can  readily  be  thus  supplied  with  an  evenly 
distributed  shower  of  water. 

"When  it  is  desired  to  use  electrified  water,  a  reservoir  is 
used,  into  which  the  water  is  pumped,  to  be  subsequently  dis- 
tributed in  the  manner  indicated  above.  The  reservoir  con- 
sists of  an  iron  tank  placed  on  an  insulated  support  and  charged 
from  a  dynamo  supplying  0.5  ampere  at  110  volts.  The  iron 
wall  of  the  tank  serves  as  positive  pole;  the  negative  pole  con- 
sists of  a  copper  wire  insulated  all  except  the  tip.  It  is  claimed 
that  certain  chemical  reactions  take  place  in  the  water,  with 
production  of  oxygen,  ozone,  and  hydrogen  peroxid  at  the  anode, 
and  that  certain  of  the  products  formed  are  beneficial  to  the 
plants.  Mr.  Olsson  further  suggests  that  this  electrification 
of  the  water  would  tend  to  purify  i'l  and  render  it  better  adapted 
for  drinking-purposes. 


"Some  of  the  attacks  occurred  during  the  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic,  others  after  arrival  at  the 
quarantine  station  when  the  passengers  were  un- 
dergoing five  days'  observation,  while  yet  others 
occurred  after  the  termination  of  the  detention  period  in 
quarantine  and  after  the  passengers  had  proceeded  to  their 
destinations.  These  occurrences  have  given  serious'  cause  for 
alarm  to  the  American  port  sanitary  officers,  who  say  that  while 
it  is  comparatively  an  easy  task  to  prevent  the  entrance  into  the 
States  of  persons  ill  with  cholera,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  cholera-bacilli  carriers  who  are  themselves  on  arrival 
apparently  in  good  health.  On  the  advice  of  its  medical  experts 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  issued  a  fresh  order  to 
the  national,  State,  and  local  quarantine  officers,  collectors  of 
customs,  ship-owners,  and  agents,  and  to  all  others  whom  it  may 
concern,  that,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  danger  from  bacilli 
carriers,  steerage  passengers  from  ports  or  places  infecte'd  by 
cholera  shall  be  detained  for  ten  days  for  observation,  unless 
after  five  days  (the  previous  period  of  detention),  they  are 
found  not  to  be  bacilli  carriers.  The  importation  of  food  by  the 
arriving  Italian  emigrants  was  also  forbidden. 

"These  new  measures,  however,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  were 
supplemented  by  another  order,  dated  July  19,  providing 
that  all  steerage  passengers,  arriving  at  ports  in  the  United 
States  from  infected  places,  shall  be  subjected  to  a  bacteriological 
examination,  and  shall  not  be  admitted  to  entry  into  the 
States  until  it  has  been  determined  by  this  examination  that  they 
are  not  carriers  of  the  cholera  bacillus.     It  is  obvious  that  these 
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new  repfulalions,  nooessitating,  as  they  do,  bacteriological  ex- 
amination of  large  numbers  of  persons,  will  entail  a  considerable 
amount  of  additional  work  upon  the  staff  of  th(!  State  and  port 
authorities.  In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry 
out  such  systematic  examination  at  English  ports. 

"It  is  not  denied  that  much  more  care  is  necessary  in  America 
than  with  us  in  England  to  pr(!V(;nt  danger  arising  from  the 
introduction  of  cholera  germs  into  a  country  where  it  is  admitted 
frankly  that  sanitary  circumstances  and  administration  generally 
are  not  so  satisfactory  as  with  us,  and  wh(;re,  in  some  places 
particularly,  the  public  water  supplies  have  not  been  suffi(;i('ntly 
safeguard(!d  or  proteot(Hl  from  excremental  pollution.  These 
extra  precautions  now  enforced  in  America  may  be  regarded  as 
the  penalty  paid  for  postponing  necessary  sanitary  reforms  until 
danger  has  actually  ariscui." 

After  pointing  out  that  cholera  from  Turkey  has  already 
reached  Black-Sea  ports,  and  has  apparently  been  kept  out  of 
St.  Petersburg  only  by  the  drastic  methods  taken  recently  to 
sterilize  the  entire  city  water  supply,  the  writer  reiterates  the 
P^nglish  position  of  placing  reliance  "mainly  in  the  excellence 
of  our  sanitation  and  administration  to  protect  us  from  the 
dangers  which  chance  importation  of  cholera  infection  might 
bring  to  us."  In  other  words,  the  American  policy  is  to  keep 
cholera  out;  the  English  is  to  deal  with  it  after  it  gets  in.  The 
former  policy  may  be  a  "penalty,"  but  most  of  us  would  approve 
its  continuance  even  after  our  progress  in  hygiene  had  reached 
the  British  standard,  should  such  a  thing  be  possible. 


INTERIOR  ILLUMINATION  FOR  MAN 

THE  MODERN  physician  is  not  obliged  to  guess  at 
what  is  the  matter  with  a  man's  stomach  or  his 
bronchial  tubes;  if  the  proper  instruments  are  at  his 
disposal,  he  can  see  for  himself  what  the  trouble  is,  quite  as  well 
as  if  it  were  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  body.  If  his  patient  has 
swallowed  a  button  or  a  pin,  the  practitioner  can  see  just  where 
it  is,  with  a  simple  instrument,  and  can  have  it  under  his  eye 
while  he  is  extracting  it.  Devices  by  which  the  interior  cavities 
of  the  body  could  be  seen  were  invented,  if  not  actually  used, 
over  a  century  ago,  but  none  could  be  really  successful  before 
the  introduction  of  the  electric  light.  The  forerunner  of  the 
great  recent  improvements  in  this  line  was  Desormeaux's 
"endoscope,"  brought  out  in  1855.  The  name  is  still  used,  and 
the  employment  of  such  instruments  is  known  as  "endoscopy." 
We  translate  below  part  of  an  article  contributed  to  La  Nature 
(Paris,  August  5)  by  Dr.  R.  Burnier.     Says  this  writer: 

"The  instrumentation  has  been  modified  and  perfected  with 
years,  but  it  is  always  composed  essentially  of  lighting  apparatus, 
tubes  of  exploration,  and  instruments  of  extraction. 

"The  luminous  sources  are  very  powerful  electric  lamps, 
either  fixt  on  the  operator's  forehead  by  means  of  a  wide  band, 
or  contained  in  the  instrument  itself 

"The  exploratory  tubes  are  graduated  tubes  of  nickeled 
copper,  whose  caliber  varies  from  one-third  to  one-half  inch, 
according  to  the  subject's  age,  and  within  which  may  be 
nested  elongating  tubes  until  the  objectionable  body  is  reached. 

"The  instruments  of  extraction  consist  of  hooks,  of  pincers 
at  various  angles,  and  of  electro-magnets  for  attracting  foreign 
bodies  of  metal. 

"We  shall  touch  very  briefly  on  the  introduction  of  the 
exploratory  tubes  into  the  esophagus  and  trachea.  Except 
with  childrcm,  when  general  anesthesia  is  necessary,  local 
anesthesia  with  cocain  is  sufficient.  The  subject  may  be  seated 
or  prone.  .  .  .  The  introduction  of  the  tubes  is  effected  in  a 
few  seconds  when  the  operator  is  skilled  and  the  subject  accus- 
tomed to  the  operation. 

"The  consequences  of  broncho-esophagoscopy  have  been 
of  groat  importance.  Formerly  the  bronchi  and  the  esophagus 
were,  so  to  speak,  a  hidden  territory  to  us.  The  diagnosis  of 
affections  of  the  trachea  and  the  esophagiis  and  the  recognition 
of  foreign  bodies  in  these  conduits  were  very  deceptive  and  de- 
pended only  on  vague  notions.  Thus,  for  foreign  bodies,  the 
principal   basis  of   the   diagnosis  was  often   the   patient's  own 


story;  and  every  physician  knows  that  in  many  cases  foreign 
bodies  are  unsuspected  or  even  imaginary.  Radiography  is 
sometimes  a  great  help,  but  often  also  it  is  powerless  before  a 
body  of  small  density  like  a  fruit  stone. 

"To-day  endoscopy  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  see,  not  the 
shadow,  but  the  thing  itself;  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  this  foreign  body,  whether  it  is  free  or  encysted, 
whether  the  walls  of  the  conduit  are  wounded;  it  also  shows  us 
pathological  alterations  of  the  esophagus,  and  of  the  trachea 
and  its  branches.  We  can  see  directly  withdrawals  and  devia- 
tions of  the  trachea  and  the  esophagus,  as  well  as  the  location 
and  nature  of  tumors  or  ulcerations  of  the  walls  of  the  conduits. 
Many  intrathoracic  tumors  that  have  escaped  notice,  such  as 
intrathoracic  goiters  and  aneurysms  of  the  aorta,  have  been 
diagnosed  correctly  by  the  endoscopic  method." 

Owing  to  this  extension  of  sight  into  places  formerly  hidden 
from  view,  the  treatment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  digestive  and 
respiratory  passages  has  been  greatly  improved.  A  few  years 
ago  the  physician  was  usually  in  doubt  and  often  in  despair. 
When  certain  means  of  doubtful  value  had  been  tried,  such  as 
emetics,  holding  the  patient  head  downward,  slapping  his  body, 
and  administering  thick 
pastes  intended  to  carry 
the  foreign  body  down 
into  the  stomach,  the 
prudent  physician  ceased 
his  efforts.  Some  more 
daring  ones  introduced 
at  random  instruments 
such  as  hooks  or  "um- 
brellas," and  made  vain 
and  dangerous  attempts 
that  were  more  apt  to  be 
fatal  to  the  i^atient  than 
to  bring  up  the  foreign 
body.     Moreover : 

"Other  surgeons,  still 
more  enterprising,  pro- 
posed to  reach  the  /so- 
phagus  or  bronchial 
tubes  by  cutting  through 
the  chest  —  an  elegant 
operation  doubtless,  but 
not  of  encouraging  re- 
sults, the  mortality  being 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

"At  present,  thanks 
to  endoscopy  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  oper- 
ator, we  have  a  rational, 

sure,  and  safe  method  of  treatment.  When  the  endoscopic  tube 
has  been  pushed  in  as  far  as  the  foreign  body,  it  is  easy  to 
introduce  an  electro-magnet,  a  pincers,  or  some  instrument 
specially  designed  to  extract  foreign  bodies  .  .  .  and  to  with- 
draw the  offending  article  under  control  of  the  sight,  without 
injuring  the  walls  of  the  conduit. 

"The  results  obtained  with  esophagoscopy  have  now  en- 
couraged physicians  to  push  their  investigations  further  and  to 
penetrate  to  the  stomach  or  the  large  intestine.  '  Gastroscopy  ' 
and  'sigmoidoscopy'  have  been  created. 

"The  exploration  of  the  stomach  is  made  when  the  patient 
is  fasting.  The  stomach  having  been  washed  and  inflated  .  .  . 
the  clear  red  coloration  and  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  normal  stomach  can  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  pyloric,  the  valve  that  controls  the  opening  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  the  duodenum.  Finally,  various 
pathologic  lesions  of  the  stomach,  such  as  gastric  ulcer  or  cancer, 
can  bo  examined  directly. 

"The  importance  of  the  information  that  gastroscopy  may 
furnish  when  diagnosis  is  delicate  may  be  imagined;  thus 
gastroscopic  exploration  is  taking  a  definite  place  among  current 
methods  of  examination. 

"So  the  discovery  of  Desormeaux,  modified  and  perfected, 
has  enabled  us  to  raise  the  v>il  that  has  hitherto  hidden  from  us 
the  internal  cavities  of  our  organs.  Thanks  to  this  now  pro- 
cedure, we  can  now  correct  or  affirm  an  otherwise  difficult 
diagnosis  and  institute  a  rational  treatment." 
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METHOD    OF    EXTRACTING    AN"   OPEN   8AFETT- 
PIN    FROM    THE    ESOPHAOC8. 

A  Ring  sliding  past  the  pin;    B  the  pin 
closed  by  the  ring  and  being  withdrawn. 


THE  THEFT   OF   "MONNA  LISA" 

THE  FLIGHT  of  Da  Vinci's  "La  Joconde"  from  her 
post  in  the  Louvre  is  not  accepted  by  the  Parisian 
public  as  other  nine-day  wonders  are.  Amazement, 
almost  stupefaction,  at  the  clever  success  of  the  thief  has  been 
succeeded  by  growing  exasperation  over  the  failure  to  find 
the  perpetrator.  Mr.  Homolle,  the  learned  areheologist  and 
director  of  the  muse- 
um, has  lost  his  official 
head.  Mr.  Bertillon,  the 
famous  scientist,  has  se- 
cured finger-prints  left  on 
the  frame  of  the  missing 
picture,  found  on  a  stair- 
way after  the  thief  had 
departed  with  his  booty. 
These  will  be  compared 
with  those  of  every  at- 
tendant, photographer, 
and  copyist  enjoying 
special  access  to  the  gal- 
lery. The  Paris  detective 
bureau  is  the  most  famous 
in  the  world,  and  if  it 
fails  to  trace  the  lost 
masterpiece,  it  fears  a 
fatal  loss  of  prestige. 
The  next  thief  who  tries 
to  wrest  a  masterpiece 
from  the  French  nation 
will  have  to  reckon  with 
six  watch-dogs  who  have 
been  added  to  the  regular 
guard  of  the  Louvre. 

Meantime  the  public 
has  been  fully  informed 
of  the  extreme  ease  with 
which  thefts  can  be,  and 
have  been,  made  of  art 
objects  from  this  multi- 
farious collection.  In 
fact  a  French  newspaper 
man  is  reported  to  have 
made  a  careful  count  and 
found  that  323  canvases, 
are  missing.  We  read 
of  other  thefts  in  a  Paris 
dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Sun: 
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"The  Paris  Journal, 
which  has  offered  a  re- 
ward of  $10,000  for  the  restoration  of  the  'Monna  Lisa,'  received 
a  letter  on  Monday  saying  that  the  writer  had  stolen  a  Phenician 
statuette  from  the  Louvre  on  May  27  last,  and  was  ready  to 
give  it  back  for  a.  certain  sum.  The  newspaper  sent  a  reporter 
to  meet  the  thief,  who  gave  the  following  account  of  his  oper- 
ations at  the  Louvre: 

"'It  was  in  March.  1907,'  he  said,  'that,  being  hard  up,  I 
sauntered  into  the  Louvre  to  kill  time.  After  traversing  sev- 
eral rooms  I  suddenly-  realized  the  ease  with  which  any  one 
could  extract  any  of  the  small  statuettes.  I  was  wearing  a  sack 
overcoat,  and  being  thin  I  had  no  difficulty  in  secreting  the 
statuette  of  a  woman  under  my  arm.  After  turning  up  my 
collar  I  sauntered  out,  asking  my  way  of  an  immobile 
at  tendant. 

"'I  sold  ray  statuette  for  $10  to  a  Parisian  artist,  but  lost  the 


THE    -iMONNA    LISA" 
"A  whole  literature  has  grown  round  the  mysterious  smile  on  her  face. 


money  the  same  evening  in  a  billiard  saloon.  What  does  it 
matter,  I  thought  to  myself;  I  have  the  whole  of  Phenicia  to 
draw  upon.  The  next  day  I  walked  off  with  a  man's  head; 
three  days  after  that  a  fragment  with  hieroglyphics.  Then  I 
left  France. 

'"After  a  successful  career  in  Mexico  I  resolved  to  return 
to  France.  On  May  7  last  I  walked  into  my  Phenician  cabinet 
and  observed  with  indignation  that  whereas  there  were  about 
forty  heads  when  I  went  away  there  now  remained  only  about 
twenty  to  twenty-five.     I   took  a  woman's  head,   but  it  was 

rather  large   for   me,  and 
fis^jp^s^^  ,'jSS^B      ^^  took  me  nearly  twenty 
>•  '•  :      '  "^^^H      minutes  to  get  out  of  the 
Louvre.' 

■'  The  Louvre  authori- 
ties, upon  seeing  the  head 
returned  by  the  thief,  at 
once  acknowledged  its 
authenticity,  and  the  cu- 
rator of  the  Egyptian 
antiquities  admitted  the 
probable  accuracy  of  the 
whole  story.  He  re- 
marked, as  if  it  were 
quite  natural,  that  many 
of  the  rooms  contained 
thousands  of  such  ob- 
jects, and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  at  a  glance  if 
they  were  all  there." 

The  almost  settled  con- 
viction is  that  the  "Monna 
Lisa"  is  gone  for  good. 
The  "hoax  theory"  has 
been  given  up,  says  the 
Manchester  Guardian, 
"and  with  it  the  com- 
fortable theory  of  a  speedy 
recovery."  The  "maniac 
theory"  [is  also  scouted. 
Continuing: 

"What  France  and  Eu- 
rope have  to  face  is  a  de- 
liberately and  carefully 
planned  theft,  conducted 
with  skill  and  dash  by 
some  one  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  buUding, 
and  possibly,  tho  not,  of 
course,  certainly,  con- 
nived at  by  some  one  on 
the  gallery  staff.  Out  of 
the  maze  of  conflicting 
scraps  of  evidence  as  to 
time,  a  coherent  account 
has  now  formed  itself, 
bare  of  detail,  but,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  obviously  cor- 
rect. The  theft  took  place 
on  Monday  morning  (not  Tuesday,  as  at  first  stated)  at 
eight  o'clock;  the  picture,  after  being  unhooked  and  passed 
over  the  rail  which  guards  it,  was  taken  out  of  its  room,  not 
by  the  front  entrance,  but  by  a  back  way  into  the  long 
gallery,  through  a  concealed  door  in  the  wall,  down  a  private 
staircase  where  the  thieves  left  the  frame,  and  then  down  past 
a  private  entrance,  where  by  the  regulations  there  ought  to  be 
a  caretaker,  into  the  street  by  the  riverside.  After  that  it  van- 
ishes, and  all  the  theories  of  its  subsequent  adventures,  in- 
eluding  the  idiotic  one  that  it  was  offered,  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  to  a  small  dealer  in  curiosities,  are  moonshine.  We  know, 
in  fact,  exactly  nothing  about  it,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  we  shall 
ever  know.  It  has  joined  the  Wertheimer  pictures  in  the  un- 
charted limbo  where  lie  stolen  and  unmarketable  masterpieces. 
Probably  the  theft  was  committed  to  order,  and  there  will  be 
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no  need  to  attempt  the  forlorn  enterprise  of  finding  a  market. 
Meantime  there  is,  of  course,  a  mighty  loeking  of  doors  on  the 
stolen  steed,  and  really  it  does  seem  as  if  the  Louvre  were 
shockingly  managed." 

This  picture  of  Da  Vinci's,  says  a  writer  in  The  Morning  Post 
(London),  "has  served  as  a  kind  of  intellectual  symbol  of  the 
artistic  links  which  bind  Italy  and  France  together,  much  as 
the  marble  Venus  of  Melos  is  regarded  as  a  link  between  French 
and  Greek  art."     Some  historic  facts  are  recalled: 

"'La  Gioconda'  was  j)ainled  in  Florence  from  Monna  Li.sa 
Gherardini,  the  third  wife  of  Francesco  del  Giocondo,  and  was 
bought  for  4,000  crowns  by  Francis  L,  who  placed  it  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Louis  XIV.  removed  it  to  Versailles,  and  at  the 
Revolution  it  was  carried  to  the  Louvre  at  the  suggestion  of  th(! 
painter  David.  Then;  it  has  been  ever  since,  removed  only 
for  occasional,  and  not  v<'ry  judicious,  varnishing.  Much  of  the 
original  color  has  disappcjured  or  is  concealed  by  varnish  which 
is  cracked.  The  livid  hues  of  the  flesh  and  the  tonality  of  the 
picture  have  suffered  from  artificial  or  natural  cau.ses.  The 
greens  must  have  changed  considerably,  and  the  lips,  which 
were  distinguished  for  the  l)rilliancy  of  their  red,  are  now  wan 
and  pallid.  With  all  the  accidents  of  time,  however,  'La 
Gioconda'  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  of  the  world 
in  the  estimate  of  connoisseurs,  and  a  whole  literature  has 
grown  round  the  mysterious  smile  on  her  face.  A  well-known 
and  much-quoted  passage  of  prose  by  Walter  Pater  is  devoted 
to  the  emotions  and  thoughts  evoked  by  a  contemplation 
of  the  painting.  Modern  criticism  has  looked  askance  at  the 
English  author's  interpretation.  Vasari's  praise,  however,  is 
generally  indorsed.  '  Let  him  who  wants  to  know  how  far  art 
can  imitate  Nature  realize  it  by  examining  this  head;  the  paint- 
ing is  a  work  that  is  divine  rather  than  human;  it  is  deemed  a 
marvelous  and  living  thing,  just  as  much  as  Nature  itself.' 
The  strange  smile  on  the  face  was  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  Leonardo  ordering  flutes  to  be  played  to  his  sitter.  But 
this  is  probably  legendary,  as  the  smile  is  characteristic  of 
Leonardo  and  the  Milanese  School  influenced  by  him." 


IRISH   PLAYERS  COMING 

A  HINT  that  may  serve  to  ward  off  a  second  failure  for 
the  "  New  New  Theater  "  comes  from  an  Irish  source. 
The  work  of  the  Abbey  Theater  Company  in  Dublin 
seems  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  most  vital  and  significant 
that  any  English-speaking  theater  of  to-day  can  show.  London 
itself  generously  admits  this,  and  America  is  soon  to  be  given 
a  chance  to  confirm  the  verdict,  for  we  read  that  the  company 
from  the  Abbey  Theater  will  open  an  American  tour  in  Boston 
some  time  late  in  September.  With  them  the  play  has  always 
been  the  thing — together  with  the  players  thereof.  This  is 
pointed  out  by  a  correspondent  of  The  Evening  Sun  (New  York) 
signing  himself  "  Plymouth,"  who  suggests  to  Mr.  John  Corbin, 
the  recent  spokesman  of  the  Newer  Theater  plans  (see. The 
Literary  Dicest,  September  9),  that  "  he  would  better  worry. 


not  so  much  aV)Out  the  luxurious  fitments  of  a  theater,  but  seek 
sincerely  the  plays  that  the  people  want,  and  the  proper  people 
to  play  them."  This  writer  assures  Mr.  Corbin  that  "both 
exist,"  and  adds  that  "the  higher  drama  never  has  thriven  off 
what  Mr.  Corbin  and  Mr.  Conried  fancied  is  '.society.'"  The 
present  writer  gives  us  this  excellent  a^jcount  of  the  founding 
of  the  Abbey  The^ater  and  its  history: 

"The  Abbey  Theater  was  an  evolution  from  a  fixt  idea.  That 
idea  was  to  find  and  give  the  people  drama  that  wasn't  com- 
mercial, i.e.,  the  ordinary  plaj'^  of  commerce  was  not  to  be  the 
thing.  George  Moore,  William  Butler  Yeats,  Lady  Gregon.-, 
Edward  Martyn,  and  even  George  Bernard  Shaw  (whose  wit 


MR.     HOMOLLE    STARTLED    BY    AN    ATTENDANT. 

Mr.  Director!  .Since  they  have  offered  the  reward  of  a 
million  francs  and  no  questions  asked  for  the  return  of  "La 
Joconda."  "The  Raft  of  the  Medusa,"  "The  Marriage  in 
Cana.'  and  "  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  "  have  disappeared, 
no  one  knows  how!  — Guillaume  in  Le  Figaro. 

still  remains  un-Anglieized,  thank  Heaven!)  were  convinced 
some  thirteen  years  ago  that  a  Dublin  theater  would  appeal 
to  the  people  if  it  reflected  in  its  plays  the  new  life  and  the  new 
literature  of  Ireland.  There  were  signs  then  of  a  literarj'  re- 
\'ival  of  Irish  nationalism  in  the  air.  They  were  not  born 
wholly  of  the  attainment  of  better  political  conditions  for  the 
people.  These  persons,  aided  by  the  wealthy  Miss  Homiman, 
a  patron  of  the  drama  in  England  and  Ireland,  were  willing  to 
begin  in  humble  circumstances,  and  found  the  shabby  little 
hall  in  Dublin  you  mention — 'The  Antient  Concert  Rooms.' 
They  were  'antient,'  too. 

"That  hall  was,  as  you  say,  the  genesis  of  the  present  thri\nng 
Irish  National  Theater.  The  playwTights  were  easily  found, 
and  so  were  the  players.     It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  they 
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LAST     YEAR     PICTURES     IN     THE     LOUVRE      WERE     SCRATrHEI).      SO 
THEY    PUT    THE    CANVASES     VNDER    GLASS. 


NOW    THEY     SHOfl.n     PTT     EACH     ONE     IN     A    STRONQ-BOX. 


HOW    THE    FKENCH    CARTOONIST.  G.    PAVLS,  OF  LE  RIRE.   REGARDS    THE    NATIONS    MISFORTUNE. 
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who  sought  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  were  satisfied  with 
naught  that  was  mediocre.  We  now  know  what  beautiful 
plaj^s  first  saw  the  light  of  production  in  this  shabby  'Antient 
Concert  Rooms'  and  afterward  in  the  small  but  adequately 
modern  Abbey  Theater.  There  were  first  William  Butler 
Yeats's  'The  Countess  Cathleen,'  George  Moore's  'The  Bending 
of  the  Bough,'  Douglas  Hyde's  'The  Twisting  of  the  Rope,'  that 
wonderful  piece  of  J.  M.  Synge's,  'The  Well  of  the  Saints,' 
Lady  Gregory's  bubbling  little  comedies  with  the  touch  of 
Moliere  in  them,  and  other  plays  liy  tliat  gallant  band  of  Irish 


PARIS    VENDERS    OF    THE    LOST    PICTURE. 

People  console  themselves  with  reproductions  since  the  conviction 
grows  that  the  world's  masterpiece  will  never  be  recovered. 

playwrights  that  this  little  Dublin  theater  gave  their  oppor- 
tunity. The  name  of  no  millionaire  decked  the  list  of  the 
theater's  patrons,  and  I  suspect  it  was  a  long  while  before  the 
'society'  and  the  'aristocracy'  that  centers  about  Dublin  Castle 
learned  what  dramatic  delights  were  to  be  had  'down  town.' 

Dublin  found  a  way  of  making  a  theater  successful  without 
seeking,  first,  the  commercial  way.  In  this  instance  art  com- 
pelled commercial  success.  Too  bad  art  has  not  yet  found  the 
way  of  that  compulsion  in  America.  Such  acting,  individually 
and  in  ensemble,  as  this  little  Dublin  theater  gave  the  people 
had  never  been  seen  outside  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  and  M. 
Antoine's  Theatre  Libre  in  Paris. 

"When  the  Irish  players  went  to  London  they  fairly  carried 
the  critics  by  storm.  Oddly  enough  it  was  the  voices  and  in- 
tonation of  the  Irish  players  that  pleasantly  astonished  the  Eng- 
lish. That  dour  critic,  A.  B.  Walkley  of  the  London  Times, 
said  of  their  voices:  'We  had  never  realized  the  musical  possi- 
bilities of  our  language  until  we  heard  these  Irish  people  speak 
it.  We  are  listening  to  English  spoken  with  watchful  care  and 
slightly  timorous  hesitation,  as  if  it  were  a  learned  language. 
That  at  once  ennobles  our  mother  tongue,  brings  it  into  relief.'  " 

The  plays  which  the  Abbey  Company  will  produce  are  ar- 
ranged in  "programs."     Thus: 

"The  first  will  consist  of  'A  Few  Words  by  Mr.  Yeats,'  the 
'Shadow  of  the  Glen,'  by  J.  M.  Synge,  followed  by  'Bu-thright,' 
by  T.  C.  Murray,  and  concluding  with  'Hyacinth  Halvey,'  by 
Lady  Gregory.  The  second  program  will  have  '  The  Well  of  the 
Saints,'  by  J.  M.  Synge,  and  'Spreading  the  News,'  by  Lady 
Gregory.  The  third  will  offer  '  Kathleen  ni  Houlihan,'  by  W.  B. 
Yeats,  and  'The  Playboy  of  the  Western  World,'  by  J.  M. 
Synge.  The  fourth  program  will  produce  'The  Eloquent  Demp- 
sey,'  by  William  Boyle,  and  'Riders  to  the  Sea,'  by  J.  M.  Synge." 


HOPES  AND   FEARS  FOR   ESPERANTO 

ESPERANTO  has  found  a  candid  if  even  a  trifle  unwilling 
friend  in  the  London  Times.  This  journal,  whose  con- 
servatism would  make  it  chary  of  indorsing  new  efforts 
of  this  sort,  admits  that  the  Esperanto  Congress  just  held  in 
Antwerp  gave  such  proofs  of  the  "spread  of  the  ingeniously- 
made  language  that  even  those  who  are  most  prejudiced  against 
the  idea  of  it  must  doubt  whether  the  hopes  of  its  promoters  are 
altogether  absurd."  Critics  of  Esperanto  call  it  a  "dead"  lan- 
guage, "on  the  grounds  that  ever^-  artificially-made  language 
must  be  dead,  without  the  historic  or  literary  interest  of  other 
dead  languages."  But  The  Times  replies  that  "if  Esperanto 
ever  came  into  general  use,  it  would  begin  to  live  and  grow  like 
all  languages  that  are  in  general  use."     Furthermore: 

"At  present  its  rules  are  made  by  legislation,  so  to  speak; 
but  in  that  ease  they  would  be  tested  by  the  struggle  for  life; 
and,  even  if  the  language  were  used  only  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, it  would  still  acquire  some  liveliness,  if  not  any  subtlety 
or  grandeur.  Hellenistic  Greek  was  a  mere  dialect,  and  prob- 
ably despised  by  all  persons  of  culture;  yet,  because  it  was  a  liv- 
ing language  and  capable  of  expressing  the  living  thoughts  of 
men,  the  Gospels  were  able  to  be  written  in  it,  and  no  one  would 
refuse  to  call  them  literature.  We  may  be  sure,  too,  that  if  Es- 
peranto were  generally  used  in  commerce,  it  would  soon  be  used 
for  other  purposes.  Men  who  can  talk  to  each  other  about 
business  will  talk  also  about  other  things.  Varied  uses  would 
probably  enlarge  its  vocabulary  and  increase  its  power  of  ex- 
pression, so  that  in  a  few  decades  it  might  be  entirely  changed. 

"But  this  hkelihood  of  change  would  be  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  its  final  success.  We  have  to  remember  that  lan- 
guages can  be  controlled  only  so  long  as  they  are  dead;  when 
once  they  begin  to  live,  they  grow  and  pass  beyond  the  control 
of  any  organization.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  the  fate  of 
universal  languages  that  have  e.xisted.  Latin  became  a  uni- 
versal language  for  the  western  half  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
Greek  for  the  eastern  half.  These  languages  were  made  univer- 
sal by  circumstances,  and  ceased  to  be  universal  when  circum- 
stances changed.  It  was  the  Roman  dominion  that  spread  them, 
and  when  that  dominion  ceased,  altho  they  were  most  firmly 
established,  they  gradually  changed  into  barbarous  dialects, 
and  afterward  into  modern  tongues.  The  Church  and  the 
community  of  learned  men  kept  Latin  alive  as  a  learned  tongue 
for  many  centuries;  but  it  died,  even  as  a  learned  tongue,  when 
the  modern  languages  became  capable  of  expressing  the  ideas 
which  it  had  preserved  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  had  an  enor- 
mous advantage  to  start  with;  but  even  that  could  not  uphold 
it  against  the  competition  of  the  vernaculars,  which  became  dis- 
tinct just  because  they  were  vernaculars  and  subject  to  all  the 
changes  that  are  inevitable  in  a  living  speech.  Now  the  aim 
of  Esperanto  is  to  become,  not  a  learned  language  like  medieval 
Latin,  but  a  living  speech  like  all  these  vernaculars;  and  it  is 
difiicult  to  see  how,  if  it  should  succeed  in  that  aim,  it  could 
avoid  the  changes  to  which  living  speech,  and  particularly 
speech  which  has  but  little  literature,  is  always  subject." 

It  is  true,  of  course.  The  Times  deliciously  admits,  "that  the 
English  as  spoken  by  Americans  is  quite  intelligible  to  us";  but 
the  explanation  of  that  is  the  great  literature  we  hold  in  common 
and  our  habit  of  reading  each  other's  books.  The  Times  will 
not  allow  to  Esperantists  this  flattering  unction,  however. 
The  editorial  proceeds : 

"An  effort  is  being  made  to  produce  an  Esperanto  literature, 
but  its  main  purpose  is  to  teach  people  the  language.  It  can 
not  become  alive  unless  the  language  itself  becomes  alive;  and 
even  then  it  would  probably  be  vastly  inferior  for  all  the  higher, 
purposes  of  literature  to  all  natural  languages.  Therefore,it  is 
improbable  that  many  will  either  WTite  or  read  it  in  preference 
to  their  native  tongues.  The  best  hope  for  it  is  that  it  will 
be  used  largely  in  translation;  but,  even  so,  it  will  have  to 
compete  with  translations  made  in  other  languages;  and  in  that 
competition  it  wall  be  subject  to  all  its  natural  disadvantages, 
with  only  this  advantage,  that  one  translation  made  in  Esper- 
anto will  serve  for  all  those  readers  of  different  countries  who 
speak  the  language.  But  this  advantage  is  not  so  great  as  it 
might  seem;  for  translations  nowadays  can  be  very  cheaply 
made  in  any  civilized  tongue,  and  the  supply  of  them  usually 
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exceeds  the  demand.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  dialects,  such 
as  Lingua  Franca  and  Pidgin  English,  have  come  into  being 
for  commercial  purposes,  but  their  use  is  very  restricted,  and 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  expressing  more  than  the  simplest 
commercial  needs.  All  the  more  reason,  it  may  be  said,  why 
Esperanto  should  prevail.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  an  op- 
portunity for  it.  The  only  question  is  whether  the  natural 
causes  that  have  made  natural  languages  will  not  prevent  it 
from  ever  prevailing,  or  will  not  disintegrate 
and  corrupt  it,  if  it  ever  does  prevail  for  a 
time." 


OUR    PIONEER    SCHOLAR   IN 
ENGLISH 
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SCHOLAR  who  "brought  distinction  to 

the  United  States  at  a  time  when  this 

country's  output  of  scholarship  was 
painfully  meager,"  died  at  his  home  in 
Easton,  Pa.,  on  September  9.  The  New  York 
Tribune,  in  speaking  thus  of  Prof.  Francis  A. 
March,  dwells  upon  the  meager  appreciation 
that  was  given  this  scholar  whose  life  was 
devoted  to  "  spreading  among  the  users  of 
the  English  language  a  knowledge  of  its  origin 
and  development — a  knowledge  even  now 
sadly  lacking  among  those  who  speak  the 
world's  leading  tongue."  He  represented  the 
type  of  teacher  that  must  disappear  with 
the  growth  of  large  colleges.  His  career,  says 
the  Philadelphia  Press, 

"is  a  fruitful  and  felicitous  example  of  the 
work  a  scholar  of  the  very  first  powers  and 
attainments  can  do,  if  his  whole  life  is  given 
to  inspiring  and  educating  men  in  a  classroom 
not  too  thronged  for  personal  influence,  and 
an  institution  not  too  large  for  personal  con- 
tact. With  Professor  March  this  influence 
and  teaching  were  supplemented,  sharpened,  and  crowned  by  a 
scholarship  which  commands  the  attention  and  the  assent  of 
the  world  of  learning.  An  eminent  scholar  at  the  desk  and  a 
class  not  too  numerous,  furnish  the  perfect  environment  in 
which  Professor  March  for  half  a  century  did  his  monumental 
work  on  men  and  in  books." 

He  was  the  first  to  breaJc  into  the  untouched  and  unsounded 
sea  of  the  textual  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  liter- 
ature in  the  classroom.  No  man,  says  The  Press,  had  set  out 
"to  teach  English  like  Latin  or  Greek."  Continuing  its  appre- 
ciation, this  journal  adds: 

"In  his  'Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Lan- 
guage,' issued  in  1870,  he  was  the  earliest,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem  forty-one  years  later,  to  tread  all  the  weary  waj'  from 
Hicks's  '  Institutions '  to  the  scholars  of  his  own  day,  and  establish 
the  position  of  the  tongue  as  a  language  and  not  a  dialect  in  a 
volume  of  which  Max  Miiller  said  'everybody  praises  it.' 

"From  its  publication  he  stood  file-leader  in  the  great  task 
of  research  which  has  laid  the  foundations  of  the  English  tongue 
and  its  literature.  To  exhaustive  scholarship  and  wide  learning, 
he  added  the  delicate  ear  of  the  poet  for  the  intricacies  of  meter, 
the  sensitive  judgment  of  the  well-bred  man  of  letters  on  stand- 
ards'of  pronunciation,  and  the  broad  knowledge  of  the  skilled 
use  of  words  in  their  subtle  shades  of  meaning. 

"This  is  an  amazing  and  most  unusual  combination  of  powers. 
Grammarian,  lexicographer,  philologist,  commentator,  author, 
and  teacher,  he  left  his  handiwork  over  the  whole  broad  field 
he  covered.  He  made  'Beowulf  his  own,  that  a  French  scholar 
dedicated  to  the  scholar  of  Lafayette  the  first  French  edition  of 
the  earliest  of  Anglo-Saxon  verse.  He  left  the  criticism  of  the 
language  of  Shakespeare  on  a  ncAV  basis,  and  let  in  new  light 
on  the  English  hexameter.  He  began  'English,'  that  many 
branching  tree  of  clustering  studies  in  our  college  training,  full 
of  fruit  in  the  hands  of  a  scholar  like  him,  so  barren  in  less 
gifted  hands.  He  gave  English  spelling  a  new  form  and  did 
mere  to  change  it  than  any  one  man  since  Noah  Webster  and 


the  earlier  English  printer  who  established  the  received  usage, 
altered  at  so  many  points  by  the  'Spelling  Reform'  proposed  in 
1880  by  the  scholar  just  gone.  He  revised  definition  in  one 
great  dictionary  so  as  to  set  a  new  standard  of  suggestive  and 
comparative  accuracy.  In  his  grammar,  in  editing  texts,  in 
his  manifold  reviews,  in  his  criticism,  and  in  his  innumerable 
papers,  he  used  a  pellucid,  elevated  style  which  bespoke  the 
man  not  merely  of  letters  and  learning,  but  of  dignity,  elevation, 
and  unerring  taste." 

His  services  to  the  Standard  Dictionary  as 
consulting  editor  in  the  field  of  spelling  and 
pronunciation  were  among  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  that  work. 
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FRANCIS    A.     MARCH, 

Who  "stood  flle-leader  in  the  great 
task  of  research  which  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  English  tongue 
and  its  literature." 


lARLYLE  once  observed  that  the  book 
had  become  the  church.  Men  entered 
into  books  as  formerly  they  entered 
into  churches.  We  are  not  yet  half  a  century 
away  from  Carlyle  and  now  country  life, 
with  automobiles,  golf,  and  other  outdoor 
diversions  are  blamed  for  taking  men's  noses 
out  of  books  again.  The  presses  have  not 
slackened  their  pace  perceptibly,  however,  and 
a  wTiter  in  the  London  Outlook  thinks  that 
Carlyle's  observation  is  stiU  profoundly  true 
and  "the  book  has  been  a  great  separating  in- 
fluence."    It  .separates  in  many  ways: 

'"It  has  taken  us  away  alone.  It  has  refused 
to  be  shared  with  others.  It  has  taken  us 
from  our  parents,  our  wives,  our  husbands, 
our  friends.  It  has  given  us  riches,  and  not 
necessarily  given  the  same  riches  to  others. 
It  has  distinguished  us;  it  has  individualized 
us.  It  has  created  differences  between  our- 
selves and  our  fellow  men.  Hence  our  pride, 
our  suspicion,  our  distrust.  Churches  are  not  of  stone.  A 
church  is  composed  of  two  or  more  people  gathered  together 
with  one  accord.  The  great  ideal  of  a  nation  has  been  to  be  one 
Church,  but  books  have  been  the  disintegration  and  ruin  of  that 
Church." 

The  contention  of  this  writer  is  supported  by  the  ease  of  the 
Russian  peasant.  In  Russia  there  are  no  books,  he  declares, 
and  the  fact  is  not  to  be  lamented.     For: 

"The  church  supplies  the  place  of  all  books — I  am,  of  course, 
speaking  of  the  peasantry.  Instead  of  every  book  being  a 
church,  the  church  is  the  book.  Hence  the  delight  in  every 
tiniest  portion  of  church  ritual;  hence  the  full  attendance  at 
the  churches;  hence  the  delight  in  the  service  and  in  the  music. 
Hence  the  wonderful  singing,  that  is  accomplished  without  or- 
gan and  without  books  of  the  score.  If  Russian  choirs  astonish 
Western  Europe,  it  is  because  Russians  have  loved  to  come  out 
and  sit  together  on  logs  in  the  \iUage  street,  and  sing  for  hours. 

"Because  the  peasants  have  no  books  to  read,  they  are  all 
forced  to  read  the  book  of  Nature.  They  do  not  hear  the 
imitation  of  the  nightingale,  therefore  thej*  listen  to  the  nightin- 
gale itself.  They  do  not  look  at  'real  Ufe,'  as  depicted  in  novels, 
therefore  they  look  at  real  life  without  the  novels.  If  the 
moujik  had  books,  he  would  build  higher,  larger  houses,  so  that 
he  might  have  a  room  into  which  to  retire  and  read  and  have 
silence.  But  as  it  is,  he  lives  in  one  room,  and  likes  to  see  all 
his  family  about  him.  and  as  many  of  his  relatives  and  friends 
as  possible.  He  rejoices  to  give  hospitality  to  pilgrims  and 
tramps  bringing  stories  of  other  lands  and  other  provinces. 
He  rejoices  in  keeping  open  house  and  in  visiting.  To  such 
an  extent  has  hospitality  gone  that  not  only  is  oi)eu  house  kept, 
but  open  village.  There  is  a  whole  system  of  festivals  through- 
out the  North,  and  the  \-illages  take  it  in  turn  to  keep  open 
house  for  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  villages  round.  .^Ul  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  peasants  ha\e  what  we  should  call 
spare  time.  Because  they  do  not  read,  they  have  time  to 
enter  into  many  more  relations  with  their  fellow  beings — 
for  spare  time,  after  all,  means  sf»are  life." 


TO  SAVE  BOYS  FROM   THE  GANGS 

HOOLIGANISM  must  be  represt  by  police  hooliganism 
unless  you  provide  some  rational  way  for  boys  to  let  off 
steam.  This  is  the  belief  of  Jacob  A.  Riis  as  he  surveys 
the  present  outbreak  of  ruffianism  among  the  boys  of  the  cities. 
Police  clubs  and  broken  heads  put  it  down,  but  do  not  correct 
the  evil.  The  preventive  of  gang-rule  might  have  been  found 
in  the  schools,  he  thinks,  if  in  our  sj-stems  of  training  we  had 
not  so  long  clung  to  the  notion  that  "books  alone  were  educa- 


THE  REDEEMED  CHILDREN  OF  "HELL'S  KITCHEN." 

The  destructive  forces  of  one  of  New  York's  worst  neigliborhoods  were  harnessed  by  so  simple  a  thing  as  a 

garden-patch.    Each  child's  claim  is  here  staked  out. 


tional."  Our  young  gangsters  have  been  taught  books,  but 
not  the  use  of  their  hands.  "Predestined  to  be  wage-earners, 
every  one  of  them,  their  plastic  years  have  been  spent  at  school 
tasks  that  gave  them  no  hint  for  their  real  life,  gave  them  no 
initiative  with  which  to  confront  the  world  that  awaited  their 
coming  to  take  up  its  work."  If  a  false  emphasis  were  not  laid 
upon  head-work  in  our  schools,  declares  Mr.  Riis,  in  the  October 
Craftsman,  "if  real  training  of  hand  and  eye  went  with  book- 
learning  as  an  equal  partner,  the  result  would  be  a  wide-awake 
and  competent  lad,  instead  of  the  chap  who  can  only  fetch  and 
carry,  and  does  not  think  for  himself."     We  read  further: 

"Every  sehoolhouse  in  our  cities  should  have  its  workshop 
that  should  share  the  boy  with  the  classroom,  and  the  girl,  too. 
All  children  should  be  taught  how  to  use  tools,  not  to  make 
mechanics  of  them,  but  men.  They  all  want  to  learn.  Why  is 
Robinson  Crusoe  every  normal  boy's  hero  ?  Why  are  the 
Scouts  so  popular  ?  Because  to  him  they  both  mean  doing 
things.  Making  mud  pies  is  good  for  children  because  it  is 
a  first  lesson  in  manual  training.  We  do  not  expect  them  to 
become  bakers,  but  as  they  pound  their  little  piles  of  sand  we 
see  initiative  growing  in  them,  individuality,  the  very  thing 
our  age  of  machinery  is  doing  its  best  to  kill.  Take  his  scout's 
trappings  from  him,  try  to  choke  off  the  budding  interest  in  life, 
and  see  how  quickly  the  lad  escapes  to  the  street,  if  he  can,  and 
joins  the  gang.  .There,  at  least,  he  can  be  himself;  he  can  choose 
his  own  leaders;  he  can  do  something,  and  if  he  does  the  wrong 
thing,  who  is  to  blame  ?  That  is  one  reason  why'  his  play  is 
so  important:  it  gives  him  a  chance  to  express  himself.  So 
vlo  the  tools  he  works  with.  The  world  comes  to  mean  some- 
thing to  him.  The  very  things  his  books  tell  him  of  become 
real.  Thoughts  are  translated  into  action,  and  with  experi- 
ence comes  self-reliance.     We  think  of  the  skill  of  the  mechanic 


as  being  of  the  hands.  We  err;  it  is  in  the  brain  which  guides 
the  hand  that  the  skill  resides.  Manual  training  is,  in  fact, 
mental  training.  The  boy  finds  himself,  and  knows  what  he 
wants  to  do." 

Mr.  Riis  draws  an  illustration  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  where 
they  made  a  "dead-cat  dump"  into  a  garden,  with  the  children 
as  gardeners.     He  says : 

"'They  did  thirty  per  cent,  better  work  at  their  books  for 
it,'  was  their  experience.  The  gang  had  owned  the  neighbor- 
hood before.     'Thou  shalt  not  steal'  had  been  a  good  joke  there; 

to  the  police  it  was  a  running  fight. 
Eight  hundred  youngsters  cultivated 
six  hundred  gardens  the  second  year, 
and  raised  twelve  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  truck.  Mischief  and  steal- 
ing ceased  altogether.  The  pohce 
took  a  long  breath  and  owned  that 
respect  for  law  and  property  had 
succeeded  the  old  order  of  things. 
'The  business  instinct  received  a 
new  impetus  in  doing  something.* 

"That  was  manual  training  out  of 
school.  New  York  has  the  same 
story  to  tell  in  the  region  just  north 
of  Hell's  Kitchen,  where  Mrs. 
Parsons  has  been  at  work  this  half- 
score  years.  The  boys  there  'stole 
all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,' 
and  went  gaily  to  jail  as  on  an  ex- 
cursion to  'Larry  Murphy's  Farm.' 
They  called  themselves  the  Sons  of 
Rest.  The  police  buckled  then- 
belts  a  little  tighter  when  they  heard 
there  was  going  to  be  a  garden  in 
Hell's  Kitchen.  To  them  it  meant 
some  new  kind  of  trouble.  And 
there  could  not  have  been  a  worse 
beginning.  They  had  only  clam- 
shells for  tools  the  first  year,  and 
the  city  owned  no  plow  strong 
enough  to  break  that  soil  in  which 
generations  had  deposited  their 
refuse.  That  was  then;  last  year 
eleven  hundred  young  gardeners, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  cripples.  Not  a  tool  was  stolen. 
No  marauder  invaded  the  garden,  not  even  to  dig  worms  when 
a  school  of  sunfish  came  down  the  river  and  bait  was  as  scarce 
as  hen's  teeth.  The  destructive  forces  of  the  neighborhood 
had  been  harnessed  by  so  simple  a  thing  as  a  garden-patch, 
and  made  constructive.  And  'a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  labor' 
had  grown  up  in  that  of  all  most  unlikely  spots,  that  made  the 
young  gardeners  willing  and  anxious  to  work  for  the  general 
good  as  well  as  for  themselves.  Their  little  'common'  was 
their  chief  delight.     The  Sons  of  Rest  disbanded," 

In  the  past  the  street  has  set  a  trap  for  the  boy.  Mr.  Riis 
now  proposes  that  "we  enlist  it  for  good,  and  take  the  experi- 
ence of  Worcester  and  Hell's  Kitchen  for  our  guide."     Going  on: 

"Why  not  use  the  countless  vacant  lots  in  our  cities  that  are 
not  needed  as  playgrounds  for  profitable  gardening,  instead  of 
handing  them  over  to  waste  and  ugliness  and  deviltry  ?  Pin- 
gree  did  it  in  Detroit  to  the  great  good  of  his  city,  tho  they 
laughed  at  him,  and  dubbed  him  'Potato  Pingree.'  Out  in 
the  boroughs  our  national  wastefulness  fairly  stares  at  one. 
From  where  I  sit  writing  this,  I  can  see  an  acre  lot  that,  with  its 
rank  weeds,  is  the  one  hideous  blot  on  a  landscape  of  pretty 
homes.  It  has  been  so  all  the  years  I  remember.  Right  behind 
it  is  a  church,  the  Sunday-school  of  which  might  raise  potatoes 
in  it  to  pay  for  its  summer  outing,  or  else  to  give  to  the  poor 
instead  of  depleting  mama's  larder  on  Thanksgiving  day  with 
a  rank  pretense  of  being  charitable.  It  would  do  the  school 
good  in  a  dozen  ways,  and  the  town,  too,  for  it  would  be  doing 
something  real  instead  of  pretending.  Besides,  it  would  be  no 
end  of  fun,  and  when  j'ou  provide  fun  for  the  boy,  you  give  him 
the  chance  of  being  good  that  prevents  his  being  bad.  Perhaps 
they  thought  of  that  in  France  when  they  made  it  law  that 
every  country  school  shall  have  a  garden.     The  children  work  in 
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it,  have  a  good  time  together,  and  help  support  the  teacher  Vjy 
their  work,  the  while  they  learn  the  thrift  that  has  made  the 
Knmeh  peasant  prosperous  and  eontented. 

"Philadelphia  has  for  fourteen  years  carried  on  the  culti- 
vation of  vacant-lot  gardens,  wherever  land  can  be  borrowed 
of  the  owner.  Last  year  more  than  a  thousand  men  and  women 
out  of  work  earned  there  sixty  thoiisand  dollars  at  an  outlay 
for  plowing  and  planting  of  about  six  thousand  dollars,  that 
is,  they  took  ten  dollars  out  of  the  soil  for  every  dollar  they 
put  into  it.  That  was  truly  bringing  the  land  and  the  man 
together." 


THE  CHURCH'S   RESPONSIBILITY   FOR 

LYNCHING 

THE  CRIME  of  Coatesville  has  been  laid  to  the 
laxity  of  the  churches  in  that  impulsive  and  passionate 
town.  But  some  religious  journals  have  repudiated  the 
blame.  "If  the  churches  of  Coatesville  and  their  leading 
men  members  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  this  atrocity," 
says  The  Preiibylerian  (Philadelphia),  "then  the  churches  and 
leading  Christian  men  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  fearful 
crimes  which  are  committed  constantly  in  our  large  cities." 
It  is  practically  upon  this  verj^  line 
of  argument  that  The  Continent 
(Chicago)  bases  its  claim  that  the 
churches  and  churchmen  are  respon- 
sible. "Probably  few  men  who  pro- 
fess to  be  religious  have  ever  been 
lynchers  or  even  mob-members,"  it 
observes.  "But  that  does  not  sig- 
nify that  the  churches  are  isolated 
from  the  problem."     Furthermore: 

"It  does  not  even  mean  that  the 
ministers  must  go  out  into  the  high- 
ways and  hedges  to  get  in  arm's 
length  of  it.  They  can  come  to  close 
quarters  with  it  right  in  their  own 
church  pews. 

"The  men  actually  responsible  for 
the  present  peril  that  mob  violence 
is  to  become  a  fixt  American  custom 
are  not  the  men  who  take  part  in 
mobs.  Those  hoodlums  are  to  blame 
merely  for  the  .separate  instances  of 
riot;  not  for  the  growing  national 
habit. 

"For  the  habit,  the  responsibility 
rests  with  those,  not  only  in  the 
places  affected,  but  all  the  nation 
over,  who  hear  about  or  read  about 
these  awful  deeds,  and  then  think  to 

themselves,  and  probably  say  to  their  n(>ighbors.  that  consider- 
ing the  provocation,  it  was  nothing  more  than  right  to  give  the 
wretches  such  a  punishment. 

"It  is  quiet  opinion  of  this  sort  which  in  the  sum  of  it  makes 
public  sentiment,  and  public  .sentiment  makes  popular  conduct. 
As  long  as  sober,  average  citizens  in  cold  blood,  even  tho  secretly, 
justify  lynching  in  any  circumstance,  lynching  will  continue. 
But  once  the  average  respectable  man  abominates  it,  it  will  stop. 

"Not  all  those  average  respectable  men  are  in  the  Church,  of 
course,  but  enough  of  them  come  to  church  to  alter  the  tilt  of 
American  thinking  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  The  proVilem  works 
out  as  plainly  as  daylight: 

"  The  Church  must  teach  its  men  to  execrate  lynchinq — not  simply 
to  join  in  a  chorus  of  condemnatory  platitudes  about  it,  but  with 
all  their  strength  to  scorn  and  hate  it.  Then  they  and  their  friends 
being  manly  men  who  know  how  to  get  what  they  want  and  get  rid 
of  what  they  don't  want,  will  stop  it." 

Something  of  what  the  Church  shall  .say  to  cultivate  in  its 
own  men  this  "  mililaiit  abliorrence"  is  thus  indicated: 

I'Mob-murders  will  not  be  ended  by  platitudes;  they  will  not 
be  thwarted  by  appealing  to  a  community  not  to  disgrace  itself, 
nor  by  declaiming  on  tlie  lapse  from  civilization  which  they 
signify. 


"The  only  efficient  'riot  act'  which  can  be  read  to  the  lynching 
spirit,  either  in  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  join  the  mob  or  of  the 
men  who  sit  at  home  and  approve  the  deed,  is  the  grim,  prophetic 
proclamation  that  it  outrages  God — the  same  ancient  denunciation 
of  sin  to  whose  resounding  tones  of  judgment  the  conscience  in 
every  man  is  ineiritably  attuned  to  tremble. 

"This  is  what  Americans  must  come  to  before  the  atrocities  of 
lynch  law  are  stamped  out  from  American  communities — the 
conviction  not  merelj'  that  it  is  a  'blot  on  civilization,'  but  that, 
infinitely  more  momentous,  it  i.s  a  sin  against  God. 

'tThat  realized,  'extenuating  circumstances'  disappear.  The 
brutality  of  the  criminal,  the  devilishness  of  his  offense,  the  help- 
lessness of  his  victim,  averting  peril  of  future  crime — none  of 
these  then  are  excuses.  The  lynch  act  is  a  sin;  nothing  can 
make  it  right. 

"On  the  very  surface  of  the  universally  recognized  teaching  of 
Jesus  Cyhrist — the  brotherhood  of  man — lies  an  unmistakable 
demonstration  of  the  utter  wickedness  of  everj^  violent  act  done 
in  hatred  toward  any  human  being  whomsoever,  even  tho  the 
basest. 

"Not  only  is  the  violence  wicked,  but  the  hate  itself  is  a  sin. 
No  other  teaching  of  the  Master  is  plainer  than  that.  No  other 
utterance  in  his  name  should  be  more  clarion-filear  than  that. 

"'A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that' — for  all  of  his  poverty  and  ob- 
scurity, the  poet  meant.  But  there  is  more  than  this;  a  man  is 
also  a  man  for  all  of  his  sin  and  his  shame,  his  degradation  and 


THE  WATEK-CAN  BKIOADE  DRAWN   UP  FOR  ACTION. 
Eleven  hundred  young  gardener.s.  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  cripples,  worked  on  this  plot  last  year. 


his  ill  deservings — that  is  the  gospel.  And  surely  color  of  skin 
can  never  destroy  the  man-brother  in  him. 

"'Kill  him  like  a  mad  dog  I"  shouts  the  mob.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  that  he  is  not  a  dog.  God  made  him  a  man;  none  can 
unmake  him.  Even  the  sin  in  him  is  a  brother  thing  to  our- 
selves. 

"Jesus  saw  thousands  of  men  reeking  with  sin.  He  reproved 
them,  he  upbraided  them,  he  even  denounced  them;  but  the 
universe  witnesses  that  he  never  hated  them.  Imagine  the 
foulest  criminal  that  ever  walked  the  earth;  can  you  imagine 
Jesus  leading  a  mob  to  kill  him  ?  But  you  can  imagine  the 
criminal  running  to  refuge  in  the  Christ's  embrace. 

■  If  a  man  has  so  abused  his  right  and  priWlege  as  a  man  that 
he  can  no  longer  safely  inhabit  human  society,  then  doubtless 
the  authoritj'  of  .society  may  justly  decree  his  life  to  be  forfeited. 
But  not  in  rage  and  liatred;  neverl  Only  in  awed  sorrow 
purged  of  all  revenge  and  as  solemnly  pitiful  as  God." 

Such  reflections  as  these  are  dedicated  to  the  "plenty  of 
people — many  more  than  plenty,"  The  Coniintnt  declares,  who 
"are  ready  to  answer  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  v.'ith  it; 
that  lynching  affairs  flame  up  out  of  an  instinctive  human 
abomination  for  certain  bestial  crimes,  and.  as-tong  as  the  crimes 
continue,  the  terrific  natural  reaction  will  continue  also." 
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PAGANISM   OF   MODERN   FICTION 

PAGANISM,  "forever  trying  to  force  back  Christianity 
and  claim  the  world,"  has  practically  seized  upon  the 
modern  novel  and  forced  it  into  alliance  with  its  purposes. 
Such  is  the  indictment  of  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist 
(New  York),  which  discerns  a  tendency  in  modern  fiction  "to 
ignore  all  the  old  landmarks  of  morality,  to  brush  the  accepted 
ethics  of  two  thousand  years'  evolution  aside  with  a  sneer,  and 
to  set  up  an  unabashed  individualism  in  place  of  the  welfare 
of  society."  "  One  would  not  know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
Christianity  in  existence  from  reading  these  novels,"  observes 
this  paper,  going  on  to  give  an  analysis  of  what,  from  this  stand- 
point, is  regarded  as  the  chief  offense  of  the  modern  novel. 
Thus: 

"We  are  being  flooded  with  a  lot  of  fiction  that  attacks  every- 
thing the  world  has  called  morality,  and  holds  up  a  frantic  in- 
dividualism as  the  only  dominant  life-principle  worth  consider- 
ing. Marriage  is  a  conventionality  of  old-fashioned  people, 
and  must  not  stand  in  the  way  of  'love.'  If  a  man  suddenly 
conceives  a  terrific  passion  for  a  woman,  neither  marriage,  nor 
the  welfare  of  the  community,  nor  the  great  foundation  of 
moral  law  which  keeps  society  from  becoming  a  chaos,  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  this  great  love.  It  is  a  law  unto  itself. 
The  individual  must  live  his  life,  follow  his  nature,  break  down, 
everything  that  stands  between  himself  and  his  one  seeming 
high  happiness.  The  favorite  gospel  of  these  novelists  is  'the 
rights  of  the  soul.'  Under  this  gospel  divorce,  adultery,  any 
crimes  against  the  social  order  are  all  glossed  over,  and  even 
held  up  as  the  true  way  of  life.  And  men  and  women  who  are 
guilty  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  are  excused  on  the  basis  of  fate 
and  destiny  or  entanglements  which  they  are  powerless  to  break. 
Or  the  man  and  woman  who  violate  their  vows  are  so  glossed 
over  with  other  fair  qualities  or  so  surrounded  with  a  senti- 
mental halo  of  martyrdom  that  the  reader's  sympathies  are 
won  for  the  sinners. 

"In  three  modern  novels  out  of  five  of  those  one  buys  at  the 
news-stands  or  on  the  train  the  reader  wonders  (or  would  if  the 
average  reader  of  these  books  had  any  moral  perception)  if  the 
writers  of  these  books  have  any  sense  of  right  or  wrong  left. 
Or  do  many  of  them  go  just  as  far  as  they  dare  in  ignoring  all 
moral  restraints  simply  to  write  a  shocking  book  that  may  sell 
to  the  great  host  of  the  morally  perverted  ?  But  several  of  the 
writers  who  have  literary  standing  are  as  culpable  in  these 
regards  as  those  who  write  the  rubbish  to  be  hawked  in  trains. 
They  do  not  take  one  into  sewers  nor  are  their  pages  quite  as 
odorous  as  is  garbage,  but  in  their  perfumed  pages  the  same 
danger  lurks.  All  moral  vigor  is  absent.  There  is  nothing 
but  sensuousness  as  atmosphere,  and  there  is  absolute  relaxation 
of  win  to  passion,  and  law  is  unknown,  and  the  rights  of  others 
unheeded — ignored." 

Apart  from  the  frank  paganism  of  our  modern  novelists  is 
"their  entire  ignoring  or  ignorance  (we  know  not  which)  of 
Christianity  as  a  redemptive  power  " : 

"Men  come  under  all  sorts  of  afflictions,  bear  all  manner  of 
burdens,  languish  under  terrible  loneliness,  pass  through  great 
afflictions,  sorrow  very  deeply  for  lost  loves,  meet  with  failure 
and  disappointment — and  nowhere  is  there  any  hope.  Through 
the  ages  Christianity  has  been  the  solace,  the  transfiguring 
power,  the  very  resurrection  power  of  millions  of  such  souls. 
If  anything  is  proved  by  experience  it  is  the  capacity  of  the 
Christian  religion  to  save  souls  out  of  their  distresses.  But  to 
two  out  of  three  of  our  well-known  novelists  seemingly  this 
is  aU  either  spurned  or  unknown,  and  the  characters  are  sub- 
merged by  fate,  circumstance.  One  would  not  know  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  Christianity  in  existence  from  reading  these 
novels.  (The  editor  of  The  British  Weekly  made  this  statement 
four  years  ago  of  several  of  the  most  widely  read  novels  of  the 
season.)  This  again  is  paganism.  Fatalism  is  only  another 
doctrine  of  paganism.  In  paganism  man  is  powerless  before 
the  forces  that  play  through  the  physical  or  human  world. 
They  may  bring  him  joy  or  sorrow.  He  may  accept  them  re- 
signedly, if  he  will,  and  thus  rise  to  be  a  stoic.  But  accept  them 
he  must,  whatever  his  attitude. 

"This  is  the  paganism  of  Mr.  Hardy's  later  novels.  Jude 
in  'Jude  the  Obscure,'  is  merely  a  poor  puppet  of  nature  and 
society,  with  no  power  to  rise  above  either.     The  only  power 


that  can  unfailingly  and  in  any  degree  lift  men  out  of  nature, 
out  of  the  sloughs  of  despond,  out  of  entangling  circumstance, 
and  turn  their  despairs  into  hope,  make  tlaose  who  go  forth 
with  weeping  come  again  with  laughing,  bringing  their  reward, 
endue  the  weak  of  the  earth  with  a  heavenly  power,  so  they 
shall  mount  up  and  run  without  fainting,  and  make  adverse 
circumstances  become  ministering  angels,  chariots  in  which  to 
ride  to  victory,  is  Christianity.  And  yet  after  two  thousand 
years  of  universal  testimony  eight- tenths  of  our  novelists  forget 
this.  It  is  one  of  their  limitations.  The  great  novelists,  Goethe, 
Balzac,  Scott,  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  Hawthorne,  recognized  it. 
They  also  recognized  that  society  stood  firm  on  the  truth  of  its 
solidarity,  and  that  it  would  speedily  crumble  under  the  pagan 
doctrine  of  'personal  liberty'  or  'the  rights  of  the  soul.'" 


ZIONISM   BACK  TO   ZION 

AFTER  WAVERING  for  some  time  in  other  direc- 
tions, the  Zionist  movement,  like  a  disturbed  magnetic 
^  needle,  at  length  points  definitely  again  to  Palestine. 
It  was  Theodor  Hertzl  who  first  gave  it  that  aim,  and  it  was 
Israel  Zangwill  who  tried  to  turn  it  to  other  lands,  but  the 
Zionist  Congress  just  held  in  Basel  has  once  more  directed  it 
toward  the  ancient  home  of  Israel.  The  ideal  of  a  Jewish  state 
in  Palestine  may  be  relegated  to  the  distant  future  for  its  ful- 
filment, comments  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but  "the  move- 
ment has  gained  greatly  by  finally  determining  upon  the  Holy 
Land  as  the  scene  of  its  operations."  This  paper  points  out 
that: 

"It  has  been  one  of  the  anomalies  of  an  agitation  which  had 
for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  land  of 
their  forefathers,  that  for  many  years  Palestine  itself  should 
have  fallen  into  the  background.  A  faction  led  by  Mr.  I. 
Zangwill  abandoned  the  original  idea  of  Theodor  Hertzl,  and 
spent  many  busy  years  in  seeking  a  site  for  a  Jewish  territory 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Holy  Land.  There  are  few  unoccupied 
areas  of  the  world  that  wei'e  not  at  one  time  or  another  brought 
forward  as  an  appropriate  location  for  the  New  Judea.  Uganda, 
South  Africa,  Morocco,  Argentina,  Cyrenaica,  were  discust  and 
abandoned.  The  formal  reason  was  that  the  proposed  site  was 
unsuitable  on  one  ground  or  another.  The  true  reason  was  that 
Zionism  without  Zion — that  is,  Palestine — held  absolutely  no 
attractions  to  the  Jewish  masses.  The  movement  headed  by 
Mr.  Zangwill  has  virtually  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  Zionism.  It 
was  unrepresented  at  the  last  Congress.  After  years  of  hesita- 
tion and  a  great  deal  of  stumbling  in  the  dark,  the  original  idea 
of  a  Jewish  home  in  the  Holy  Land  has  reasserted  itself,  on  a 
more  modest  scale  than  when  it  first  presented  itself,  but  for  that 
very  reason  more  promising  of  results." 

The  insurgent  movement  of  the  Young  Turks  and  the  changed 
political  complexion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  have  made  necessary 
this  modification  of  the  plans  of  the  Zionists: 

"Dr.  Hertzl's  conception  was  of  an  autonomous  Jewish  state 
in  Palestine,  established  under  the  guaranty  of  the  Powers. 
The  methods  to  be  employed  were  those  of  diplomacy.  Dr. 
Hertzl  entered  into  negotiations  with  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
without  any  outward  signs  of  success.  The  overthrow  of  Abdul 
Hamid  was  a  serious  check  to  Zionist  aspirations.  The  Young 
Turks  were  Ottoman  patriots.  Their  policy  of  centralization 
was  utterly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  self-governing  Jewish  state 
within  the  Empire.  The  latest  Zionist  congress  has  recognized 
the  turn  of  events  by  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  Je^vash  state  and 
the  methods  of  diplomacy,  and  declaring  instead  for  a  policy  of 
gradual  colonization.  The  two  factions  have  been  present"  in 
the  Zionist  movement  since  the  beginning,  but  the  death  of  the 
founder  of  the  movement  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  the 
situation  in  Russia  made  the  position  of  the  'politicals'  un- 
tenable. The  Congress  was  forced  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
while  the  theories  of  Zionism  were  being  discust,  emigration  was 
solving  the  problem  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  in  a  way  unacceptable 
to  the  advocates  of  Palestine  as  the  destined  refuge  for  opprest 
Judaism.  Such  are  the  considerations  that  have  led  Zionists 
to  abandon  the  greater  but  distant  hope  for  the  immediate,  prae- 
'ical  benefits  of  an  active  policy  of  colonization  in  the  Holy 
Land." 


FOURNIER'S  "  NAPOLEON  "  REVISED 
AND    EXTENDED 

Fournler,  August.  Napoleon  I.,  a  Biography. 
Translated  by  Annie  Elizabeth  Adams.  2  vols., 
8vo,  pp.  564,  565.     New  York:     Henry  Holt    &  Co. 

$8. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  when  we 


and  readable,  and  the  translation  is  every- 
thinfj  that  could  bo  desired.  The  author's 
other  writings  show  that  he  has  made  a 
specialty  of  the  Napoleonic  era  and  handles 
his  material  with  the  c(;rtainty  and  confi- 
dence of  a  master.  There  are  no  Horace 
Vernet  word-pictures  and  no  extravagant 


might  expect  a  final  estima,te  and  account  bursts  of  invective.     In  this  calm  and  well- 

of  Napoleon's  career.      He  was  th(!  greatest  ordered   procession  of  richly  detailed  facts 

and  most  conspicuous  figure  in  all  Euro-  we    feel   our.selves   in   the   world   of   calm 

pean   history  of  his  century.     He  himself  reality  as  we  pass  from  page  to  page. 


exprest  in  1816  his  idea  of  his  own  work. 
In  France  he  "closed  the  crater  of  an- 
archy"; "purified  the  Revolution"; 
throughout  Europe  he  "ennobled  peoples 


Professor  Fournier  has  done  a  good  deal 
to  lay  bare  the  ungenerous  foibles  of  Na- 
poleon, who,  in  the  memoirs  he  wrote  at 
St.  Helena,  laid  the  blame  of  his  defeat  at 


and  strengthened  Kings."     He  was  a  des-   Waterloo  on  Grouchy  and  Ney — Grouchy 


who  was  at  that  time  intriguing  in  the 
United  States  for  his  master's  release,  and 
Ney  who  sacrificed  his  life  for  that  master. 
This  writer  points  out  in  a  lucid  way  the 
mistakes  Napoleon  made  in  his  Russian 
invasion.     P^or   his    military    genius   grew 


pot,  but  "a  dictatorship  was  necessary." 
If  he  was  "too  fond  of  war"  he  protests 
he  "was  always  the  party  attacked."  If 
he  "desired  the  supremacy  of  the  world," 
it  is  his  "enemies  who  forced  him  to  it." 

Professor    Fournier    declares    that    this 

program   for   historians   "was   obeyed   for  dim  as  palpably  as  the  moral  character  of 

a  long  time  after  his  decease."     But  "at  "this  greatest   of  parvenus"   deteriorated 

last   history   came   into   its  rights."     The  with  success,  until  we  come  to  his  unmanly 

blots  stood  revealed,   ineffaceable.     None  complaints  of  hard  treatment  at  Longwood, 

the  less  the  image  was  that  of  "  one  of  the  while  he  would  say  to  his  intimates:    "We 

greatest  of  the  sons  of  man."     The  origin,  are   quite  well  off  here,   we   keep  a  good 

elaboration,  and  character  of  the  present  table,  and  if  we  do  complain  it  is  only 

work  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  change  because   people   must   have   something   to 

in  Napoleonic  biographical  literature.     It  grumble    about."     "But    of    this,"     says 

was  first  published  in  1885,  up  to  which  Professor    Fournier,   "not  a    hint  was  to 

time  either  Chauvinism  or  detraction  had  reach  the  outer  world."     To  the  general 

perverted  the  current  version  of  the  First  reader,  and  especially  to  those  who  have 

Consul's  career.     Professor  Fournier's  Na-  not  read  and  pondered  Madam  Remusat's 

poleon  I.  was  immediately  accepted  as  the  "Memoirs,"    Professor    Fournier's    severe 

standard  work  on  the  subject,  and  trans-  but  impartial  biography  will  reveal  a  new 

lated  into  several  foreign  languages.  Napoleon,  the  slave  of  ambition  and  per- 

In  the  mean  time,  during  the  closing  years  sonal  vanity,  dreaming  of  new  conquests 

of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  opening  to  the  last,  and  hoping  for  a  return  to 

years    of    the    present    one,    thousands    of  Europe  up  to  the  moment  he  closed  his 

hitherto    unknown    letters    of    Napoleon  eyes  in  death. 

came  to  light,  revealing  his  character,  his        The  work  contains  two  portraits  of  Na- 

plans,  and  his  passions  as  nothing  else  could,  poleon    which    are    certainly    so    different 

The   Paris   archives   were   ransacked    and  from  the  conventional  and  ideal  pictures 


gave  up  to  the  student  unexpected  treas- 
ures of  information.  Even  military  his- 
torians have  since  then  been  obliged  to  re- 


found  that  they  are  almost  irrecognizable, 
and  suggest  the  contrast  between  the  First 
Consul    of    legend    and    the    mighty    con- 


gard    the    life   of   the   great   captain   with   queror  in  his  habit  as  he  lived  and  is  de- 


dispassionate  criticism.     All  the  historical 
scholars    of    England,    Italy,   Russia,  and 


scribed    by    Professor    Fournier.     Serious 
students  of  the  First  Empire  and  its  ante- 


America  have  taken  advantage  of  these  cedents  will  hail  with  joy  the  rich  apparatus 
data.  It  is  thus  that  Professor  Fournier  furnished  by  this  author.  There  are  ap- 
has  found  it  necessary 
to  bring  his  book  up 
to  date.  Altho  Avhen 
he  began  his  original 
edition  the  materials 
consisted  of  a  chaos 
of  extravagant  pan- 
egyric and  annihila- 
ting criticism,  he 
formed  an  estimate 
of  the  Napoleonic 
work  and  character 
which  remained  as 
firmly  established 
when  he  wrote  his 
second  edition  as 
when  he  first  under- 
took the  task. 

As  we  have  said, 
this  book  must  he 
taken  as  the  final  re- 
sult of  research  and 
scholarship  in  rela- 
tion to  the  works  and 
plans  of  the  great 
Corsican.    It  is  bright 


From  Kouriiitti's  '•  N.-iiioleon,'' 
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pended  to  the  two  volumes  151  pages  of 
bibliography,  while  an  estimable  treasure 
will  be  recognized  by  the  Napoleon  en- 
thusiast in  the  many  letters  printed  and 
published,  in  the  original  language  for  the 
first  time,  which  clo.se  the  work.  Seven 
excellent  maps  illustrate  the  principal 
campaigns  of  the  great  soldier,  and  the 
work  is  furnished  with  a  good  index. 

A    LEARNED    TRAVELER    IN     SOUTH 
AMERICA 

Mozans,  H.  J.  Along  the  Andes  and  Down  the 
Amazon.  Cloth.  8vo,  pp.  542.  Illustrated.  New 
York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $4., 

The  first  impression  one  derives  from  a 
casual  scanning  of  this  volume  is  that  of 
the  remarkable,  almost  amazing,  erudition 
of  the  author,  together  with  a  modernity 
which  is  unusual  in  the  scholarly.  A  care- 
ful perusal  strengthens  and  justifies  this 
impression.  Dr.  Mozans  seems  to  have 
been  everywhere  and  studied  everything 
\\dth  a  cosmopolitan  disregard  of  language 
(at  least  west  of  Greece  and  RussiaJ  which 
sets  most  of  us  on  a  low  seat  at  the  outset. 
His  especial  interest  in  life,  howe\-er,  has 
been,  he  tells  us,  thoroughly  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  history,  antiquities,  and 
people,  past  and  present,  of  northern  South 
America;  and  to  that  end  he  stored  his  mind 
"ttdth  an  encyclopadia  of  information  from  all 
sources,  from  the  ancient  Spanish  chron- 
icles down.  A  beginning  was  made  by  an 
exploratory  journey  in  the  Orinoco  region 
— the  scene  of  his  book  "Up  the  Orinoco"; 
and  now  he  takes  us  to  Ecuador,  Peru,  over 
the  Cordillera,  and  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  Amazon. 

One  would  like  to  follow  him  minutely, 
picking  up  "good  things,"  but  a  few  sam- 
ples only  can  be  given  as  indications  of  why 
the  reviewer  feels  enthusiastic  over  the 
volume,  and  is  sincere  in  recommending  it. 
His  story  begins  at  Panama,  where  he 
praises  the  work  that  is  being  done,  and 
is  positive  of  a  great  future  for  the  Isthmus 
ports.  Then  down  to  Guayaquil,  which  he 
finds  already  beginning  energetic  measures 
for  sanitation,  and  where  he  believes  yel- 
low fever  wUl  soon  be  eliminated — these 
measures  being  a  result  of  both  the  ex- 
ample and  the  competition  of  clean 
Panama.  He  antici- 
pates a  rich  develop- 
ment of  the  port.  A 
rail  journey  to  Quito 
gives  material  for  a 
chapter  of  "scenic" 
and  scientific  inter- 
est accompanied  by 
freezing  hardships  on 
the  lofty  tableland; 
and  he  finds  much  in 
the  citj-  ai  >1  in  Ecu- 
ador generally  to 
praise,  but  believes 
that  a  far  greater  ad- 
Aance  would  have 
been  made  had  f*res. 
(Jareia  Moreno  been 
permitted  to  live. 

Going  on  down  the 
coast,  he  notes  the 
port  of  Payta.  which 
has  one  of  the  best 
harbors  on  the  coast, 
and  which  may  pres- 
ently become  a  plaoe 
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of  vast  importance,  for  there  seems  now  a 
prospect  that  the  long  -  planned  railroad 
from  Payta  to  San  Borja,  on  the  Amazon, 
will  soon  be  built.  This  railway  would  be 
less  than  400  miles  long,  and  by  the  aid  of 
a  short  tunnel  may  cross  the  Andes  through 
Huarmaea  pass  at  the  surprisingly  low  ele- 
vation of  7,000  feet,  with  nowhere  more 
than  a  two-per-eent.  grade.  Dr.  Mozans 
observes : 

"It  would  pass  through  a  region  of  vast 
agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  which 
hitherto  has  been  completely  neglected.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  its  iron-ore  de- 
posits— some  of  it  magnetite  of  the  best 
quality — amount  to  several  hundred  mil- 
lion tons.  ...  In  close  proximity  to  them 
are  all  the  coal  and  carbonate  of  lime  nec- 
essary for  the  smelting  of  the  ore,  and  suf- 
ficient petroleum  for  supplying  the  loco- 
motives with  fuel  for  an  indefinite  period. 
.  .  .  But  the  greatest  advantages  would 
accrue  from  putting  the  immense  Amazon 
basin,  with  its  countless  treasures  of  all 
kinds,  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  United  States.  This 
would  be  especially  true  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal." 

This  is  a  sample  of  the  eye  to  practical 
matters  which  this  traveler  has,  and  the 
valuable  and  novel  information  with  which 
his  book  is  loaded.  He  travels  to  the  in- 
terior of  Peru,  is  everywhere  received  with 
cordiality,  and  is  imprest  with  the  excellent 
character  of  the  people  and  the  undevel- 
oped wealth  of  the  region.  What  enor- 
mous quantities  of  gold  and  silver  the 
country  has  yielded  is  well  known;  but 
he  quotes  the  opinion  of  competent  judges 
that  enormously  rich  deposits  of  silver, 
at  least,  still  remain.  Less  familiar,  how- 
ever, are  the  possibilities  of  agriculture, 
not  only  on  the  arid  west  slope  where 
great  irrigation  works  ai"e  beginning,  but 
especially  in  the  valleys  of  the  high  interior, 
where  some  of  the  most  extensive  and 
richlj'  productive  cane-sugar  plantations 
in  the  world  are  under  operation. 

To  those  interested  in  antiquities  Dr. 
Mozans'  long  and  learned  review  of  the 
history  and  civilization  of  the  Incas  will 
seem,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the  book;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  critical  and  enlightening 
studies  of  the  subject  which  have  anywhere 
appeared. 

Leaving  the  civilized  parts  of  Peru,  the 
author,  with  an  escort  and  pack  furnished 
by  the  Government,  rode  through  the  trop- 
ical wilderness  of  rugged  mountains,  rush- 
ing  rivers,    and    almost    unbroken    forest 


which  characterize  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Cordillera,  down  to  a  navigable  tributary 
of  the  Amazon.  This  part  of  the  book  is 
rich  in  description  of  the  tropical  forest  and 
its  life.  Dr.  Mozans  is  not  a  zoologist  or 
sportsman  in  any  eminent  degree,  but  he 
is  an  enthusiastic  botanist;  and  one  gathers 
from  his  pages  a  most  vivid  idea  of  what 
those  wonderful  jungles  he  passed  through 
are  like.  The  Indians,  also,  were  of  great 
interest  to  him;  especially  in  their  degra- 
dation since  the  kindly  interest  and  aid  of 
the  Catholic  missionaries  has  been  taken 
away.  "The  Romance  of  the  Amazon"  is 
a  chapter  of  remarkable  novelty  and  path- 
etic interest.  When  the  river  was  reached 
a  long  canoe-voyage  was  necessary  to  get 
to  Yurimaguas,  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation  on  the  Huallaga.  This  is  a 
lively  frontier  town,  tenanted  by  men  of 
every  nationality,  all  collecting  and  selling 
rubber,  and  looking  forward  to  great  things 
when  the  Payta-Amazon  Railroad  shall  be 
built  and  extended  to  their  town.  Six 
hundred  miles  farther  down  is  Iquitos, 
with  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  citizens 
and  hosts  of  strangers,  all  half  crazj'  on 
the  subject  of  rubber,  of  which  $50,000,000 
worth  is  exported  annually  from  this  part 
of  the  Amazon  valley.  Iquitos  is  in  Peru, 
but  ocean  steamers  come  to  her  busy 
wharves,  and  here  the  author  embarked  on 
a  steamer  which  brought  him  direct  to 
New  York — 5,000  miles  away. 

One  may  judge  from  this  hasty  sketch 
how  replete  with  novel  and  modern  infor- 
mation as  well  as  with  ancient  lore  and 
pleasant  adventure  Dr.  Mozans'  book  is. 

MR.   MELVILLE'S    NEW    BOOK    ON 
THACKERAY 

Melville,  Lewis.  Some  Aspects  of  Thackeray. 
8vo,  pp.  281.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $2.50 
net. 

This  fascinating  book  is  not  to  be  read 
all  at  once.  It  is  to  be  dipt  into,  laid  aside, 
and  taken  up  again.  The  poet  Gray  said 
of  Aristotle's  Ethics  that  it  was  like 
"chopped  hay" — fragmentary  and  yet 
condensed  and  nutritious.  We  say  the 
same  of  this  collection  of  essays,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  "Thack- 
eray and  the  Dignity  of  Literature," 
"Thackeray  and  the  Newgate  School  of 
Fiction,"  and  "Some  Editions  of  Thack- 
eray," have  appeared  as  occasional  papers 
in  various  serials.  There  have  recently 
appeared,  during  the  months  of  this  novel- 
ist's centenary,  many  careful  and  judicious 


studies  of  his  life  and  character.  In  some 
of  these  studies  we  see  the  figure  of  the 
master  standing  forth  in  all  its  grandeur 
and  expressiveness  like  a  statue  fresh  from 
the  sculptor's  hand. 

Mr.  Lewis  Melville,  or  Mr.  Lewis  Ben- 
jamin, his  real  name,  already  known  to  us 
as  the  author  of  a  two-volume  Life  of 
Thackeray,  has  here  done  scarcely  more 
than  gather  up  the  chips  that  fall  from  the 
block  out  of  which  the  divine  statue  has 
been  fashioned,  or  rather  he  reveals  the 
mold  in  which  the  bronze  of  a  great  and 
creative  mind  has  been  cast.  He  intro- 
duces us  to  the  mind  of  Thackeray  when  he 
quotes  the  novelist :  "  Be  gentle  to  all  people. 
Be  modest  to  women.  Be  tender  to  chil- 
dren. And  as  for  the  Ogre  Humbug,  out 
sword  and  have  at  him."  These  words 
represent  the  very  mold.  As  a  reader  and 
critic  of  books  he  tells  us  that  Thackeray, 
an  exquisite  stylist  himself,  was  a  great 
worshiper  of  Fielding.  "My  EngUsh 
would  have  been  much  better  if  I  had  read 
Fielding  before  I  was  ten,"  he  was  heard 
to  remark.  Thackeray  was  not  great  as  a 
poet,  and  his  ballads  in  Punch  were  hack 
work,  declares  Mr.  Melville — "Few  of 
them  bear  the  hall-mark  of  the  writer's 
individuality."  In  the  chapter  on  the 
"Newgate  School  of  Fiction"  we  learn 
how  his  "Catharine,"  written  as  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  that  class  of  novel,  had  its 
effect — "Ainsworth  gave  away  to  the  at- 
tack, and  made  no  further  contribution  to 
the  Newgate  School  of  Fiction." 

Speaking  of  "Thackeray  as  Artist,"  our 
writer  challenges  the  dictum  of  "cavilers," 
who  "say  that  Thackeray  was  no  artist," 
and  praises  "the  originality  of  the  draw- 
ings, the  fancy,  the  whimsicality,  the  sense 
of  humor  which  inspired  them."  Never- 
theless it  is  true  that  the  novelist,  in  com- 
parison with  some  of  his  illustrators,  such 
as  Leech,  Charles  E.  Brock,  and  Frederick 
E.  Walker,'  appears  to  be  no  draftsman, 
in  an  academic  sense.  Mr.  Melville  gives 
as  specimens  several  masterpieces  of  these 
illustrators,  and  indeed,  the  fifty  or  more 
reproductions  which  illustrate  this  volume 
are  admirably  selected  and  include  por- 
traits of  Theodore  Hook,  Ayreton,  and  R. 
Montgomery. 

Of  course,  a  comparison  between  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens  was  inevitable,  and  this 
WTiter  quotes  with  approval  the  dictum  of 
a  critic  that  "Thackeray  was  a  satirizer 
and  Dickens  a  satirist."  We  should  rather 
be    inclined    to    sav    that    the    author    of 
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"Vanity  Fair"  was  a  satirist,  while  "Pick-  remember — and    one    that    will    yet    light  the    northwestern    edge    of    the    Jurassic 

wick"  and  other  works  by  its  author  reveal  the  ages."  plateau  in  Wiirttemberg,  from  which  comes 

the  eye  and  hand  of  the  caricaturist.     We  It  seems  perfectly  natural  that  every  one  the  royal  ducal  title  of  Queen  Mary  and 

commend   to   the  att(;ntion  of  the  readcT  should   love   St.    (Jeorge,    even    the   lowly  family.     It  is  a  rough,  picturesque,  lime- 

the  admirable  essay  on  "Thackeray's  Orig-  tradesmen — but  the  reader  wonders  why  he  stone  countrj',  with  many  isolated  conical 

inals,"   and  are  inclined   to   ))raise   highly  does  not  go  to  work  and  so  avoid  the  pangs  hills,  ea.sily  defended,  caves  for  refuge,  and 

the  whole  work  in  that  the  writer  has  re-  and  penalties  of  poverty,  until  his  own  ex-  fertile  foot-plains  where  in  the  intervals  of 

frained  from  obtruding  his  own  criticisms  planation  made  us  understand — "As  to  my  peace  food  enough  might  be  raised  to  last 

or  ideas,  but  has  furnished  us  with  a  mass  making  a  living  at  the  law — that  was  pure  the  lord  and  the  burghers  through  the  next 

of  sheer  data,  all  authenticated,  none  with-  moonshine.     I  haven't  opened  a  law  book  siege.     As  for  the  stolid  peasants,  nobody 

out  value.     The  industry  of  Mr.  Melville  for  twenty  years,  and  now  it  is  too  late,  ever  did  or  will  care  a  "  tuppence"  for  them. 

is  as  admirable  as  are  his  enthusiasm  and  People  of  our  class,   my  boy,  when   they  Central   in    position   between   the   Roman 

good  judgment.  reach  the  neck-and-crop  period  you  spoke  and  papal  influences  of  the  south  and  the 

of,  are  at  the  end  of  their  rope.     There  are  Teutonic   north,    between   the   domain   of 

THE    NEW    NOVEL    OF    HOPKINSON  ^^^^  ^^^  two  things  left — either  to  become  France  and  the  Slavic  unrest  to   the  east, 

SMITH  ^^^  inmate  of  a  poorhouse  or  to  become  and    abounding  in  impregnable  and    stra- 

a   sponge."     With    the    return    of    Harry,  tegic  positions  for  castles,  private  fortre.s.ses 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson.    Kennedy  Square.    Illus-   come    reconciliations,    reestablishment    of   of  the  truly  "predatorv  rich"  of  the  Mid- 
trated.      Pp.   504.      New    York:     Charles  Scribner  s    »      ,  i    i-        ^^       1-  j  i  ha  \,  ^  T-    >  i  ,  ,     • 

Sons.    1911.    $1.50.  fortune  and  family  ties,  and  a  charming   die  Ages  were  strewn  thickly  over  the  whole 

,,„.,,          „          ,  .                     ,      .  ,  and  dramatic  story  is  brought  to  a  happy   area.     When  there  were   no  strangers  to 

Mr.  Smith  prefaces  his  new  novel  with  ^^^  satisfactory  close.  harry,  they  tried  to  plunder  and  destroy 

a     quotation     from        The     Fortunes     o  one  another.     Lying  on  the  borderland  of 

Oliver  Horn,    in  which     Kennedy  Square  j^RS.  WIGGIN'S    NEW  BOOK           theological    strife,    between    the    Catholic 

IS  descnbed  so  graphicallv  that  the  per-                                                                                 c.^,,fv,    o^^    d +    +     ♦  tu     *u 

„              c    ^i       a               ../ill!               M/i i„  V  t   T->      1       n/r  *i,     r-  .   ^.u   1           south    and    Protestant    north,    there    was 

fume     of     the     flowers,     the     tumble-down  WIggIn,  Kate  Douglas.   Mother  Carey's  Chickens.                t       *        i-    •            ^              -i                            ,       , 

].       ..          „   ,.       o       iu                  I  -4^      ^                   1  Pp.  356.     Boston  and  New  York:    Houghton  Mifflin  constant   religious   turmoil,   many  a  duchy 

dignity  of  the  Southern  architecture,  and  Company     I9il.    $1.25  net.    Illustrated  by  Alice  or  county  or  parish  having  to  change  its 

the  very  indolence  of  the  atniosphere  per-  Barber  Stephens.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^                      ^        ^^  ^^s     ^^ 

meate    the    reader  s    soul.     No    one    can       There  is  only  one  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  changing  rulers   happened   to  be  on  one 

portray  the  true  Southern  gentleman  with   and  we  thought  there  could  be  only  one  doctrinal   side   or   the  other.     Here  arose 

a    more    lovmg    touch    than    Hopkmson    "Rebecca,"  but  this  new  book  makes  us  that  great  feud  of  Welf  versus  Waibling 

Smith.     And   perhaps,   because  he   brings   wonder  if  Rebecca  did  not  have  a  sister  (Guelf    and     Ghibelline)   which    so     long 

to  his  descriptions  the  artistic  peTception    named  Nancy.     Mother  Carey,  left  with  ulcerated   in   southern   Europe;   and   here 

of  a  painter,  the  practical  poise  of  a  busi-    her  brood  of  four  young  chicks,  finds  her-  arose,  from    the    local    knightly    families, 

ness  man   and  the  dramatic  instincts  of  a   self  confronted  by  the  problem  of  cutting  lines  of  descent  which  have  been  peculiarly 

clever  author,  his  character  delineation  has   down  expenses,  and  ■  readjusting  all  their  prominent- 
the  grip  of  reality  and  convincing  quality,    lives  to  new  conditions  and  surroundings, 

The  love  story,   which  supposedly  fur-   at  the  same  time  trj-ing  to  maintain  high        "From   a   land   as   the   crow  flies  sixty 
nishes  the  vital  basis  of  the  present  work,    ideals    and    prevent    the    perfect    family  ^^^^  across  from  north  to  south,  and  forty 
hinges  on  the  old  Southern  code  of  honor,    circle  from  becoming  the  all  too  common  ^"^'  from  east  to  west    rose  the  mighty 
which    recognized     dueling    as    the    only    "rhomboid."     How  the  "Yellow  House"  ferSnY  ani  Sro^R^^^^^^^ 
adequate   way   of   settling   a   gentleman's    came  to  be  chosen,  and  how  Julia  became  jL'^HX^^olLrn!  'Snts'lrPxi^sL''  I'd 
quarrels,     and    because     the     hot-headed    one  of  the  "  stormy  petrels,"  is  told  with  present  imperial  house  of  Germany    the 
young  hero  shoots  a  guest  in  his  father's    the  power  and  charm  that   are   uniquely  Guelfs,   Kings  of  Bavaria,   Kings  of  Han- 
house,   because   that  guest  under  the  in-    Mrs.  Wiggin's,  a  charm  which  no  one   can  over,  Kings  of  England  and  Emperors  of 
fluence  of  too  much  strong  punch  had  been    describe  and  no  one  fail  to  feel.     Her  own  India,  the  King  of  Wiirttemberg,  and  Dukes 
disrespectful  to  the  hero's  sweetheart,  he    personality  finds  its  expression  in  a  quaint  °^  Teck,  and  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Baden." 
is  banished  both  from  his  lady's  favor  and   originality  which  reaches    the    heart  and       w,-fh  «n..h  T^.t^r^ai  ..  fHie    or,^  o  ti,^. 
his  father's  house.     There  is  unhappiness    seems    to   make   every    character    vividly  on!It,rni^rUrwl   tV.   5.n^  .n^ 
on  all  sides,  and  when  Harry  Rutter  finally    alive.      The    Carey    children    are   neither  ZL    TnH    Win^  Vn  ?-.^ 
realizes  that  he  has  neither  manhood  nor    prudes  nor  imps    fust  honest    wholesome  Fu"^    '         ^  }     lu^-  ^--^P^.^'^^"^'    ^    ^^^Pf' 
mnnpv  Pnmmh   In  >.nlvp  thf.  ^^^ffir.,.lt^.    h,.    I'^""^.'"''^.""!^^;.  J"^''  "f^^si,   wnoiesom^  thetic  regard  for  theu"  autiquitics  and  folk- 

money  enougn  to  solve  the  dimculty,  fie    impulsive  httle  kids,   but    their  adoration  i^_^    :.  :^  „^t  c,„.,^w,;r.„  tu^t  at^    tso^; 

ships  on  a  South  American  sailing-ves.sel,    of  their  lovely  little  mother  and  the  key-  cZ'J  LTJn^ZlTV^A^lr.^^^^^A 

determined  to  justify  his  friend's  allegiance   note  of    her    devotion    to    her    fatherless  ^7^1}^ Z^^Z   1.11     .nTnnl    th«^ 

and  compel  his  father's  respect.  brood  are  touchine  and  insoirine  u     .T^    .'^^^f^^^^^    ^°°.^^'    ^^^   o°«    *^* 

ThP  real  sforv   hnwpvpr   i-.  not  Hip  Iovp        ii       1    V,,^      ■  ^n^/^^Pi""^-  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  trav- 

ine  real  story,  nowevei,  is  not  ttie  love        How  the  httle  circle  keeps  its  shape  un-  _i^_  „,v,^  ,.;..u^  ^uit  „„^t  „f  \x-- ..♦t/^K^,„ 

story  but  the  history  of  St.  George  Wilmot  der  great  adversitv.  and  how  it  reaches  out  f''    I.n.v   n  In  frL'^StmtLrt  nr  r?npv!' 

Temple,  a  bachelor  of  over  fifty,  a  typical  to  include  other  less  fortunate  children,  tuI  u^^Zlun^    Z^^ 

gentleman  of  the  old  school-one  of  Mr.  furnish    a  theme    for  a  book  full    of    fun  L^' Hitrv!  H^b  ZlilllJ^Tf^' 

Smith's    best     creations-generous     to     a  and  feeling,  pathos  and  power.     The  au-  ^^^.rtirX^n  nf^th^  vAl.tlp 

fault,  and  so  lovable  that  every  one  adored  thor's  sense  of  humor  makes  her  develop  ^            make-up  of  tHe  volume.   _ 

him.     "Uncle  George"   to  all   the  young  each  situation  to  its  highest   power,   and 

people,    "Marse    George"    to    Todd    and  every  line  betrays  her  love  and  apprecia- 

Aunt    Jemima,    his    house    servants,    the  tion  of  New  England  life  and  types.     All 

soul  of  honor,  friend  and  father  to  Harry  the  Carey  children  are  fun,  but  Nancy  is  Briggs,  Martin  Shaw,    in  the  Heel  of  Italy.    A 

when  his  own  father  cast  him  off,  peace-  irresistible,  and  in  her  endeavor  to  get  rid  f ^^^LuatTons'^atd^^ans^  N^ew  ^t'k^  Du^^^^^^^^ 

maker  and  messenger  between  Harry  and  of   the  "curse  of   the  Carey's"   there  are 

Kate — in  every  episode  of  his  life  a  charm-  laughs  enough  f  o  cure  all  human  ills.  The    unknown    citj'    is    Lecche,    which 

ing  and  forceful  character.  stands  in  the  center  of  the  plain  formerlj- 

Among  the  best  pages  of  the  book  are  the               jj^    OUEEN    MARY'S    LAND  called  Terra  di   Otranta,  in  the  southern 

descriptionsof  the  dinners  where  statesmen,  extension   of  ancient   Apulia  between   the 

poets,  and  famous  writers  meet:   "To  dine  v, "Yu'^'v"^ j"'''^ ^-    '^^'i'  ^"1  "'o''^'"^''  *"'^oE^  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas.     It  is  now  a 

.     ^  .  ,,  Neighborhood.      Decorated     Cloth,     8vo,     pp.     32b.     ,  .         ,  ,  •      ,  , 

meant  to  get  your  elbows  next  to  your  Portraits,  illustrations  and  map.  New  York:  John  large,  energetic,  clean  town,  the  Capital  and 
dearest  friend — half  a  dozen  or  more  of  Lane.  $;!.50.  military  headquarters  of  a  province,  and 
your  dearest  friends,  if  possible — to  look  No  one  better  than  Mr.  Baring-CJould  easily  accessible,  yet  almost  never  \'isited 
into  their  faces,  hear  them  talk,  regale  knows  how  to  mingle  scenery,  personal  by  foreigners.  But  with  this  exposition 
them  with  the  best  your  purse  afforded."  interest,  history,  legend,  and  chat  into  a  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  region  this 
And  the  author  makes  Edgar  Allan  Poe  a  narrative;  and  the  reader  justly  feels  that  isolation  is  likely  soon  to  be  broken, 
potent  power  in  the  structure  and  de-  he  has  lost  nothing  of  value  by  being  enter-  Mr.  Briggs  is  an  artist-architect,  and  in 
velopment  of  the  plot,  dwelling  on  his  tained  while  he  was  edified.  These  pleas-  addition  to  many  excellent  photographs 
rare  genius,  and  deprecating  his  one  vice —  ing  characteristics  belong  to  this,  the  latest  he  gives  a  large  number  of  extremely  in- 
" There's  nothing  so  rare  as  genius  in  this  volume  from  this  author's  pen,  in  which  teresting  pen-sketches  of  buildings,  door- 
world,  and  even  if  his  flame  does  burn  he  guides  us,  tutor-like,  about  storied  ways,  and  bits  of  town-life,  which  are  pic- 
from  a   vile-smelling   wick,    it's   a    flame,  dales  and  uplands  of  the  Swabian  Alb  -  turesquely    vi\id.     The    city    is    notable 
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architecturallj'  as  an  example  of  "ba- 
roque," but  contains  several  fine  examples 
of  medieval  structures.  That  these  are 
not  many,  nor  very  old,  is  due  to  the  re- 
peated destruction  which  overtook  Lecche 
in  the  incessant  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  it  was  sacked  and  laid  waste  again 
and  again.  Its  history — as  of  all  the 
''heel"  of  Italy — is  extraordinarily  long 
and  eventful.  The  city's  foundations  rest 
upon  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  city  which  has 
been  in  part  excavated  by  antiquarians, 
storing  the  local  museum  with  most  inter- 
esting relics;  but  this  buried  town  itself 
'  rests  upon  the  leveled  remains  of  two  or 
three  earlier  cities. 

To  this  history,  going  back  to  the  myth- 
ical days  of  Troy  and  the  Minoan  Kingdom 
in  Cyprus,  the  author  gives  much  atten- 
tion, tracing  the  story  from  the  almost  pre- 
historic colonists  of  Magna  Grecia  to  the 
fierce  Garibaldian  revolution  which  found 
here  its  most  ardent  supporters.  This  is 
done  in  so  bright  and  humorous  a  style  as 
to  make  the  long  narrative  really  enter- 
taining; while  the  account  of  present-day 
life  in  Lecche  and  its  populous,  relic-strewn 
neighborhood,  will  entice  many  a  tourist 
to  turn  his  steps  thither. 

FOR    BETTER    HEALTH    ON    FARMS 

^  Harris,  H.  F.  Health  on  the  Farm.  A  Manual  of 
Rural  Sanitation  and  Hygiene.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp. 
300.    New  York:  Sturgis  Ac  Walton  Co.    75  cents  net. 

Dr.  Harris,  who  is  the  active  head  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Georgia,  has 
here  addrest  excellent  counsel  to  families 
who  dwell  in  the  country  on  the  subject 
of  keeping  their  health.  He  shows  how 
the  surprizingly  unhygienic  surroundings 
and  habits  of  many  farm-families,  es- 
pecially in  the  South  and  Southwest,  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  disease  with 
which  whole  districts  are  sometimes  afflict- 
ed; and  how  this  evU  condition  may  be 
remedied  by  means  quite  within  the  ability 
of  the  average  countryman. 

He  warns  his  readers  especially  against 
the  danger  of  contaminating  the  water- 
supply  and  the  grounds  about  the  house, 
and  describes  not  only  what  should  be 
avoided,  but  how  a  better  disposition  of 
waste,  construction  of  stables,  privies,  etc., 
is  possible.  The  agency  of  microbes  and  in- 
sects in  communicating  prevalent  diseases 
is  dwelt  upon,  and  screening  and  methods 
of  cleanliness  are  urged.  The  character 
and  prevention  of  familiar  rural  diseases, 
such  as  malaria,  typhoid,  spinal  menin- 
gitis, are  clearly  explained,  special  space 
being  devoted  to  hookworm,  so  prevalent 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  so  easy  to 
avoid  by  general  cleanliness.  Foods  re- 
ceive much  attention  also — rather  bewil- 
deringly,  for  unless  one  gets  the  author's 
point  of  view  the  impression  left  is  that 
nothing  is  quite  good  to  eat  or  drink. 
Those  in  good  health  need  not  worry  over 
this  part  of  the  little  volume;  while  it  is 
full  of  precious  information  to  the  dys- 
peptic. In  connection  with  this  subject 
Dr.  Mary  E.  Lapham  has  written  a  capital 
lot  of  recipes  and  cooking  directions,  which 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  young 
housekeepers,  in  town  as  well  as  on  the 
farm. 

Altogether  the  book,  while  not  in  the 
least  a  "family  physician,"  is  full  of  the 
most  helpful  information  from  a  family  phy- 
sician and  a  scientific  one  at  that.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  helpful  volumes  in  that 
helpful  series,  The  Young  Farmer's  Prac- 
tical Library. 


OTHER    RECENT   BOOKS 

Beach,  Rex.  The*  Ne'er-Do-Well.  Illustrated  by 
Howard  Chandler  Christy.  Pp.  402.  New  York  and 
London:    Harper  &  Brothers.     1911.     $1.25  net. 

No  one  ever  gets  more  real  action  into 
a  book  than  Rex  Beach.  "  The  Ne'er-Do- 
Well  "  has  the  advantage  of  a  new  and  ex- 
citing background,  some  startling  plot 
development,  and,  withal,  a  lovable  hero. 
There  is  no  glossing  over  Kirk  Anthony's 
real  character,  and  the  opening  chapters 
convince  the  reader  that,  from  a  very  ex- 
cessive sowing  of  wild-oats,  he  reaps  only  a 
most  consistent  harvest.  The  main  part 
of  the  story  takes  place  in  Panama,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Canal,  the  stupen- 
dous work  being  done  by  the  Americans, 
pervades  it  and  provides  vital  interest, 
shedding  light  on  some  of  the  problems 
difficult  for  the  stay-at-home  to  under- 
stand. Of  the  story:  There  is  plot  and 
counter-plot,  villain  and  villainess,  political 
intrigue  and  an  exciting  love  story  that 
barely  misses  being  melodramatic. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Cortlandt  has 
many  surprizes  and  many  attractions;  it 
is  a  disappointment  when  she  fails  of  the 
best.     The  book  offers  nothing  especially 


THE   H(JU«E   IN    \\  HK'H  '    THK   BROAD  HIGHW.W 
WAS    WRITTEN. 

Mr.  Farnol  wrote  "The  Broad  Highway"  in  the 
house  of  his  father-in-law,  Hughson  Hawley,  in 
Englewood,  N.  J.  He  is  an  Englishman,  however, 
born  in  Warwickshire,  but  his  home,  since  early 
boyhood,  has  been  in  Kent,  the  scene  of  his  story. 
Mr.  Farnol  says  he  has  walked  and  cycled  over  the 
greater  part  of  Kent,  where  he  has  "made  many 
friends  with  all  manner  of  men,  finding  much 
wisdom  veiled  in  corduroy  and  homespun."  All 
his  characters,  except  Charmian  the  heroine,  are 
"very  real  persons  to  him."  Charmian  "was  the 
most  difflcult  to  create."  Mr.  Farnol  is  now 
writing  a  new  novel,  which  will  be  pubUshed  some- 
time next  year. 

After  completing  "The  Broad  Highway,"  Mr. 
Farnol  entrusted  the  manuscript  to  an  actor-friend 
who  was  going  to  Boston,  and  offered  to  submit  it 
to  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  &  Company.  After 
the  passing  of  a  few  months  in  which  he  heard 
nothing  from  the  story,  Mr.  Farnol  met  his  friend 
in  New  York,  only  to  find  that  the  manuscript  still 
remained  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  his  trunks,  the 
pubUshers  not  having  seen  it.  Going  to  England 
soon  afterward,  Mr.  Farnol  submitted  the  manu- 
cript  to  the  London  house  which  published 
Blackmore's  "Lorna  Doone,"  and  it  was  accepted. 
Curiously  enough,  the  American  rights  were  after- 
ward secured  by  the  very  house  to  whom  Mr. 
Farnol's  actor-friend  had  intended  to  submit  the 
manuscript.  Before  the  manuscript  was  taken  to 
Boston,  it  had  been  submitted  to  a  New  York 
house  which  declined  it  as  "unsuited  to  the 
American  taste." 

"The  Broad  Highway"  has  not  only  been,  for 
several  months,  a  leader  among  best-selling  books, 
but  for  distinction  of  style,  novelty,  and  charm  of 
treatment  it  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
best  novel  of  some  few  recent  years.  After  all 
that  has  been  said,  and  may  still  be  said,  of  de- 
based pubhc  taste  in  novel-reading,  the  public,  or 
at  least  a  few  hundred  thousand  of  them,  have 
clearly  vindicated  themselves  and  their  judgment 
by  reading  and  applauding  tliis  beautiful  romance. 


new,  but  the  style  is  refreshing.  The  au- 
thor has  a  keen  sense  of  humor;  he  is 
plausible  enough  for  the  critical  and  ex- 
citing enough  for  the  lover  of  thrills  and 
sensational  surprizes. 

Bindloss,  Harold.  A  Prairie  Courtship.  Pp. 
346.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
1911.     $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Bindloss  has  written  a  pretty  story 
told  in  a  manner  that  betrays  intense  love 
for  and  sympathy  with  Nature  in  every 
form,  and  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  compensations  of  frontier  life. 
Some  of  the  links  in  the  chain  seem  a  little 
weak,  and  the  characters  are  not  always 
convincing,  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
Elcot  Hunter  whose  self-contained  strength 
and  forceful  nature  gave  the  author  a 
dramatic  opportunity  which  he  absolutely 
fails  to  grasp;  but  one  is  bound  to  like 
Maverick  Thorne,  whether  he  sells  gramo- 
phones, mirrors,  and  hair-tonic,  or  settles 
down  to  become  a  householder  in  order 
to  win  the  girl  he  loves.  The  way  in  which 
the  "bad  man"  is  circumvented,  Florence 
Hunter  taught  to  appreciate  her  husband, 
and  Alison  finally  won  supply  entertaining 
reading,  even  if  it  is  not  wonderful  liter- 
ature. The  book  is  clean,  breezy,  and  sin- 
cere, but  would  mean  more  to  a  Nature- 
lover  than  to  one  interested  in  clever  char- 
acter depiction. 

Clarke,  William  Newton.  The  Ideal  of  Jesus. 
8vo,  pp.  329.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50. 

The  whole  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man 
and  his  testimony  concerning  the  life  of 
man  outlines  that  which  was  the  ideal 
condition  of  the  individual  and  of  society. 
As  Dr.  Clarke  points  out,  the  Christianity 
which  we  received  from  its  Founder  has 
become  modified  in  its  application.  A 
leading  divine  in  the  English  Church  re- 
cently declared  from  his  pulpit  that  if  we 
were  to  try  to  practise  the  precepts  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  their  literal  appli- 
cation, it  would  result  in  the  dissolution 
of  society.  This  conviction  may  be  taken 
as  typical  in  representing  the  genuine  opin- 
ion of  many  who  read  their  Bible.  The 
author  of  this  illuminating  work  sets  out 
to  reconcile  modern  thought,  the  modern 
mind,  and  modern  life  with  the  ideals  of 
Jesus.  He  shows  that  the  progress  of 
Christianity  has  not  consisted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  rules  and  methods,  but 
rather  in  the  unfolding  of  principles  and 
the  entrance  of  inspirations  that  make 
them  alive.  This  is  the  basic  idea  under 
which  Dr.  Clarke  deals  with  the  vital 
problems  of  to-day,  under  such  titles  as 
"Righteousness";  "The  Twofold  Law  of 
Love";  "Liberty";  "Justice";  "Wealth"; 
etc.  These  comprehensive  subjects  are 
treated  in  a  fresh,  and  spiritual  manner, 
and  the  views  of  the  writer  will  be  found 
very  enlightening  and  full  of  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  are  inclined  to  think 
New-Testament  teaching  out  of  harmony 
with  the  complexities  of  life  as  it  is  at 
present. 

Crawford,  Samuel  J.  Kansas  in  the  Sixties. 
8vo,  pp.  441.  New  York  and  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg    &  Co.     $2.00  net. 

The  autobiography  of  a  man  like  Gov- 
ernor Crawford  necessarily  reads  some- 
what like  a  romance,  altho  at  the  last  it 
settles  down  into  a  plain  narrative  of 
gubernatorial  routine.  He  was  a  man  who 
lived  a  strenuous  life  in  the  wild  Terri- 
torial days  of  the  West,  who  fought  In- 
dians and  hunted  buffaloes  in  a  region 
which  is  now  mapped  out  into  peaceful 
{Continued  on  page  500) 
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Photographic  History t°he  Civil  War 

ONE  hundred  pages  like  this  of  solid  small  type  would  not  hold  all  the  letters  of  de- 
light which  have  come  pouring  in  as  the  volumes  of  this  epoch-making  work  reached 
the  public.     Around  the  edge  of  this  page  we  shf>w  you  a  word  or  two  from  these 
enthusiastic  letters.     Never  in  all  the  history  of  subscription  bocjks  has  a  work  been  so 
received  by  the  nation — North — East — West  and  South. 

We  ourselves,  impressed  with  the  splendor  of  our  opportunity,  have  so  amplified,  beauti- 
fied, and  enriched  this  set  of  books  as  we  went  along,  tliat  it  towers  above  our  own  original 
conception.  With  this  original  conception  in  mind,  we  made  the  present  low  price  to  the 
public.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  work  so  far  exceeds  all  anticipations,  we  are  adhering  to 
our  purpose — to  allow  the  pub'ic  the  Before-Publication  Price  until  the  day  tlie  last  volume 
will  be  off  the  press.  That  will  be  October  i6th — an  J  after  that  day  the  price  must  advance. 

Until  that  day,  you  may  have  your  set  on  approval  at  the  present  price  and  pay 
for  it  in  small  monthly  payments.     Mail  the  coupon  on  or  before  October  16th. 

3,800  Photographs  of  the  War  The  Final  Text   History 


In  l^en.  Mathpw  Brady  w;is  the  greatest  photographer 
in  the  United  States.  He  charged  as  njnch  ns  ^100  for 
a  portrait.  Herisltedull  to  follow  armies  ;ind  navies 
throufh  the  war  and  made  a  collection  of  mat-'nificent 
photographs,  which  experts  say  cannot  he  excelieil 
today.  Ruin  and  debt  were  the  reward  of  his  daring; 
he  died  poor  and  alone. 

Hemndo  two  sets  of  glass  negatives.  One  passed  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  TJ.  S.  Government.  General  Sickles 
and  President  Garfield  valued  that  set  at  .«1.')0.(XI0.(». 
The  other  set  was  buried  from  sight  until,  in  the  year 
1910,  it  was  disco\ered  by  the  lieview  of  Reviews.  Isow 
at  last— this  precious  heritage  of  the  nation  is  at  the 
service  of  the  American  people  in  the  Photogrjiphic 
History  of  the  Civil  War. 

But  the  Bradv  pictures  form  only  about  a  third  of 
the  collection  in  this  work.  By  patient  research,  tiy 
the  expenditure  of  a  fortune  in  monc?y — and  with  the 
help  of  bureaus  of  the  national  and  state  governments, 
we  have  drawn  th  'usands  of  other  priceless  photo- 
graphs I'rom  their  hiding  places. 

Here  in  this  set  you  will  have  the  work  of  both 
Union  and  Confederate  photographers,  covering  the 
whole  war,  from  Sumter  to  Appomattox. 


You  cannot  get  them  elsewhere  at  any  price 

.     And  with  the  exception  of  the  small  collec- 
tion in  the  government  archives  at  Washmg- 
ton, these  photographs  are  without  duplicate. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  overstate 
their  value.     When  you  remember  that  the   Military  and  Naval  Anthorities 
value  of  $150,000  put  on  them  by  President      K'ne'r  s^^v'  •'^•""""'■- *■■■ '^'' 
Garfield  covered  only  a  part  of  the  original   Managing-Edito: 
Brady  collection — and  that  all  the  Confeder-       kpm.^s^ 
ate  and   Western   photographs,  and   many   °T"".°f .'^x^Hoh'?'" (^ 
besides,   have   been   added    in    the    Photo- 
graphic History,    you   will  realize  why  the 
collection  in  this  work  is  priceless. 


And  besides  nil  that,  yon  will  have  a  stirring  new 
story  of  the  Civil  War— as  different  from  the  old  date- 
ma  p  school  room  h  istory  as  these  actua  I  |)hotoi;raphs  are 
different  from  mere  imaginary  drawings.  This  work  is 
theon  I  "line  ever  published  that  spe.aks  to  eiteavd  brain 
sniiuttoncnn^l't.  Not  only  does  e.ach  phatnfjrnph  sppnk 
to  ytm  by  a  full  and  brilliant  "caption"  of  its  own; 
bur  each  fac^s  the  part  of  the  war  thit  it  illusfr  ites, 
written  for  this  work  hy  a   famons  historical  writer. 

Each  great  phase  of  the  war  is  told  in  a  sppnrnt*'  rot- 
unie.  This  is  written  by  «'xperts  an<l  f.am'Mis  story 
tellers  to  b"  complete  in  itself-  like  a  novel,  only  vastly 
more  exciting  because  real.  AViih  these  t<'n  splendid 
volumes,  you  can  at  last,  in  five  minutes  or  in  five 
montlis,/e<'i  the  Civil  War. 

ijjiL       1  There  is  passage  after  passage  of 

niineno  valuable  history  never  published  be- 

Unpublished  fore  at  all.  Here  is  a  revelation  of 
|-,  the  defence  of  the  (\infederate  can- 

racts  itol.     Here  the  old  secret  agent  tfl  Is 

his  story.  Here  a  re  records  burned  when  Richmond  fell. 
All  of  this  and  much  more,  that  has  been  Itiried  for  for- 
ty-six years,  you  will  reail  in  this  work  for  the  first  time. 

Some  Editors  and  Contributors 

This  is  the  work  of  a  grrat  committee  of  representative  Ameri- 
cana— sdUliers.  nr»v:.I  men.  veterans,  histitrians,  leaihers.      Here 
nre  a  few  of  the  editors  and  rontrilmtors. 
Editor-in-Chief     Fmnris   Trevelyan    Miller,  Editor  Journal  of 

Am,Tic:in  H  i>t'ir\ . 
Eminent  Historians  and  Writers— Prof,  Wil'iTm  P.  Trent,  of 

C'lumbii.     Henry  W.  Klsnn.  Prof  History  of  Ohio  Univ.     Prof. 

Walter  I..  Fl.MiimR.  I'niv,  of  I. a. 

M.-tjor.Ocii.  Frederick  I>ent 
Chadwick,  U.  S.  .N.     Gen.  Chas. 


R  bort  .«.  I.mier,  Assoc.  Editor  Review  of 

Army — ^en.   Mamis  J.   Wright, 
I    .1.   "iV.  Mallet,  fniversily  of  V«. 
Col     Hilarv   A.    Herbert.  ex-Se.  retary  Navy. 

Officers  of  the  Union  Forces— Oen.  A.  W.  Greelv.  U.  s.  A. 
Gen.  T.  F.  Kodenbongh.  I".  S.  A.  Major  George  Haven  Pot- 
nam,  U.  S.  V.,  Publisher. 
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On  Approval 

AT  OUR  EXPENSE 

We  want  tosond  you  the  volumes  at  our 
expense*  on  iipr'roviil,  het-ause  all  our 
efforts  to  explitin  to  prospective  8ut>- 
Bcribrr**  what  this  work  really  is  have 
fallen  far  eliort  of  the  re^iHty.  Letters 
como  pourinj?  in  f  roin  subscrihera  sayinK 
"It  surpasses  nil  expectations,*'  "Far 
ureater  than  I  had  aniieipated,"  "Be- 
yond my  expectations  in  every  wav  ,'* 
■'Ytuir  description  does  not  do  it  just  ice." 
This  history  is  so  unique,  po  ilifferent 
fnim  any  <nherbook  on  any  subject  pub- 
lis'icd  beft^re,  thnt  you  must  see  it  to 
realize  what  it  is  like.  But  Opt.  Kllh  isthf 
lf»>t  (Iny.  Send  the  ruupOD  today  or  you  ni«> 
inUs  It. 


10  Big 

Sumptuous 

Volumes 


Kach  volume  llH'xS',;  inches.  Sot  wtii-hs  ovrr  40poun.ls.  b.^iind  in  blue 
silk  cloth  witht-'old  hacks,  gold  toiis.  silkhc.id  bands  d>-corat«'d  linincs 
:ind  title  pages  in  three  colors.  Kxtr.i  hejw  plate  paper  brines ont  the 
full  beauty  of  the  photocraphs  and  decorated  text  phecs.  Subscribers 
are  enthusiastic.  "An  artistic  triumph."  they  sa.\:  ".Maenificent;"  "X 
splendid  piece  of  book-makinc;"  "Splendidly  executed;"  'Exception.il  beautv:"  "Per- 
fection of  detail."  The  titles  of  the  volumes  are:  I.  The  Openinc  Battles;  II.  Two 
Years  of  Grim  War;  III  The  Hecisive  B  ittles:  ]  V.  The  Cnvalry;  V.  Forts  and  Artil- 
lery; VI.  'J'he  Navy;  VII.  I'riaons  and  Hospitals-  VTII.  Secret  Service  and  Soldier 
Life;    IX.  I'oetr.v  and  Kloqurnci  ;     X   Generals  ami  Kesiiments. 

Nothing-  that  we  can  say  about  the  bargain  we  offer  you  is  so  convincing-  as  the 
hundreds  of  e.xtracts  from  letters  from  subscribers—"  Worth  twice  the  price"'— "A 
priceless  addition  to  my  library''  -  'The  be--t  investment  I  ever  made"  "No  money 
can  buy  it  away  from  me ''— "  Would  not  be  without  it  for  ten  times  the  cost."' 

The  coupon  mailed  on  or  before  October  16th,  with  one  dollar,  brings  you  the 
books,  express  prepaid,  for  your  examination.  If  they  do  not  exceed  your  ex- 
pectations, we  will  take  them  luck  promptly  and  pay  return  charces.  Otherwise  you 
pay  for  the  book,-;  in  small  monthly  payments  that  amount  to  about  10  cents  a  day. 

One  dollar  now  and  ten  cents  a  day  for  a  short  time,  is  all  you  give  for  this 
unique  %vork     the  handsomest  and  most  important  of  a  generation. 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  CO.,  13  Astor  Place,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


I..  P    9nu 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS  COMPANY. 
13  Ajtor  PUce.    New  York.  N.  Y. 

Send  me,  expie«s  prepaid,  for  examt- 
nation,  the  Phoiouraphic  History  of  the 
Civil  Warj  made  from  thei>riKinal  I'ho- 
tORraphs,  in  ten  m.issive  v.-lumes.  bonnd 
in  blue  silk  cloth  with  cold  b  nks,  cold 
tops  anil  silk  he:  d  bands.  I  enclose  $1.00 
herewith.  If  the  biviks  are  not  as  repre- 
sented I  will  resh'P  them  at  your  ex- 
pense 5  days  after  delivery  and  you  will 
refund  my  payment.  Othcrwiiie  I  will 
send  you  j.-?  00  a  month  for  10  months. 

It  U  nndor^lood  thai  an  toon  ft»  I  find  In  this 
work  a  pifinrc  of  anv  relMiIv^,  1  will  aotlfT 
Ton  and  yoii  will  clic  mr,  frfr,  thr  original 
photoirraph  ^howtne  that  rrlatjTP,  whlrh  Iran 
framp  and  keep  for  my  family. 


Xamr 

Aridrrsa.. 
City 


.Statt. 
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A  NOVEL  PLEATED 


"A  Machine  a  Minute" 

That  was  the  Remington  announcement  several  weeks  ago. 
This  remarkable  sale,  breaking  all  records  in  typewriter  history,  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  constantly  growing  fame  and  tremendous 
popularity  of  the  Remington  Visible  Models.  In  selling  these 
latest  Remingtons,  previous  models  were  accepted 
in  part  payment.  We  saw  our  opportunity  for  a  "  Home  Run," 
and  put  in  a  bid  with  the  Remington  people  for  the  turned  in  ma- 
chines. We  got  them  at  an  unheard  of  low  figure,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  offer  a  limited  number  of  the  finest  selected 

No.  6  REMINGTON'S  for  $27.00  !  ! 

Think  of  it !  Remington  No.  6  model  at  a  price  never  heard  of  before  !  The  world's  standard  !  The 
typewriter  you  always  wanted  !  The  machine  that  always  sold  for  $100.00 !  The  best  built  machine  of 
its  day  and  now  the  best  rebuilt !  Little  used  when  we  got  them.  Now  thoroughly  reconstructed,  re- 
aligned, readjusted,  they  perform  like  new.     Refinished  and  renickeled,  they  look  like  new. 


Absolutely  and  Fully  Guaranteed 

Like  the  brand  new  machine  as  to 
quality,  efficiency,  workmanship.  They 
bear  our  trademark !  The  white  hand 
under  "  Factory  Rebuilt."  That  trade- 
mark and  the  company  back  of  it  say 
that  our  guarantee  is  good  and 
absolutely  protects  you. 


American  Writing  Machine  Company, 

345  Bboadwat,  New  Yobe  | 

Please  send  me  full  particulars  concerning  Free  Trial  Offer  I 

of  Remin^n  Typewriter  for  $27.00,  without  any  obligation  ^ 

or  expense  on  my  part,  as  advertised  in  '  'Literary  Digest  ' '  B 


How  to  Get  One  of  Them  !  1 

Sign  attached  coupon  and  mail  at  once. 
No  obligation — no  expense  to  you.  We 
will  mail  you  full  particulars  concerning 
our  FREE  TRIAL  proposition.  First 
come  first  served,  of  course.  Offer 
holds  good  only  while  limited 
supply  lasts. 


MAIL  COUPON   TO'DAYHS 


Name.. 


Address. 


I   American  Writing  Macliine  Company 

I      345  BROADWAY  -        NEW  YORK 


REVIEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  498) 

farms,  dotted  with  wealthy  cities  and 
gridironed  by  the  iron  rails  of  progress. 
During  Lincoln's  Administration  he  was 
called  to  the  battle-field  as  colonel  of  the 
19th  Kansas  Cavalry,  and  eventually  be- 
came partaker  in  many  engagements  in  the 
operations  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
events  of  the  Indian  wars  are  related  in  a 
manner  which  thrills  the  reader.  The 
personal  experiences  of  officers  in  the  War 
of  Secession  are  always  interesting.  They 
add  touch  after  touch  to  the  great  battle- 
piece  of  the  Lincoln  era.  We  should  like 
to  quote  some  of  the  incidents  as  related 
by  Mr.  Crawford.  Space,  however,  for- 
bids. While  local  politics  in  Kansas  and 
local  patriotism  will  be  appealed  to  by  this 
frank  and  fascinating  work,  we  feel  sure  that 
it  will  attract  the  attention  and  stir  the  in- 
terest of  all  those  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  the  development  of  the  West. 

Hastings,  James,  M.A.,  D.D.,  assisted  by  John 
A.  Selbie,  M.A,,  D.D.,  and  other  Scholars.  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Vol.  III.  Burial- 
Confessions.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1911.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  901.     $7. 

The  present  volume  of  this  great  under- 
taking consists  of  about  120  articles  con- 
tributed by  169  writers,  nearly  all  of  them 
specialists  in  their  subjects,  coming  from 
Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies,  the 
United  States,  France,  Germany,  HoUand, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Japan.  It  is  therefore 
fairly  cosmopolitan,  as  the  range  of  its 
subject  requires.  The  four  leading  articles 
are  those  on  Calendar  (of  composite  author- 
ship, 80  pages),  Charms  and  Amulets 
(composite,  80),  Confessions  (single,  62), 
and  Communion  with  Deity  (composite, 
40).  The  other  longer  articles  range  be- 
tween 12  and  27  pages  in  length,  and  deal 
with  such  important  subjects  as  Burma, 
China,  Cambodia,  Canaanites,  Celts,  Char- 
ity, Chastity,  Children,  Calvinism,  Chris- 
tianity, Circumcision,  and  Church  of 
England.  The  general  tone  of  the  con- 
tributions is  high,  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  names  by  which  they  are  signed. 
And  an  important  feature  of  the  discussions 
is  that  indications  are  often  given  of 
definite  subjects  the  further  investigation 
of  which  would  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  larger  questions. 

Criticism  of  such  a  work  is,  of  course, 
easy.  The  possibilities  of  the  subjects  are 
so  vast  that  only  the  most  careful  editing 
and  widest  collaboration  could  produce 
the  best  results.  An  article  on  conception 
as  regarded  by  the  less  advanced  peoples 
would  have  proved  a  fertile  field,  as  illus- 
trated, e.g.,  by  Hartland's  "Primitive 
Paternity."  Censorship  should  have  noted 
the  Roman  Catholic  practise.  The  two- 
fold basis  of  Celibacy  as  a  religious  notion 
is  not  treated.  The  relevancy  of  such 
articles  as  Business,  Commerce,  and  Con- 
cept is  not  quite  clear.  Chams  and 
Chamars  are  wrongly  alphabetized.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  several  single 
articles  which  to  comparative  religionists 
are  each  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  vol- 
ume, while  to  Symbolists  "Confession" 
wiU  prove  exceedingly  valuable. 

James,  George  Wharton.  The  Wonders  of  the 
Colorado  Desert  (Southern  California).  Its  River 
and  its  Mountains,  its  Canons  [and  its  Springs,  its 
Life  and  its  History,  pictured  and  described.     With  a 


For  !\orvous  Disorders 
Take  Horsford's  .%cld  Phos|>hate 

Especially  recommended  for  the  relief  of  nervoua 
headache,  exhaustion  and  insomnia. 
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colored  frontispiece,  32  full-page  plates,  and  more  than 
300  pen-and-ink  sketches  by  Carl  Eytel.  New  Edi- 
tion. 1  vol.  8vo,  pp  547.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&   Co.     $2.50  net. 

This  is  a  new  edition,  in  a  single  volume, 

of  what  has  been  hitherto  published  in  two 

separate   and    more   costly    volumes.     Its 

elaborate     title-page     fully     deseribes     its 

scope,  but  does  not  mention  an  addition 

in  the  shape  of  an  account  of  that  vast 

overflow  of  the  Rio  Colorado  known  as  the 

Sal  ton  Sea,  which  Mr.  James  visited  and 

photographed.     The  book  will  be  of  great 

service    to   any    one;   contemplating   going 

to  that  region  for  health  or  business — few 

would  seek  it  as  a  pleasure  place. 

Ladd,  George  Trumbull.  The  Teacher's  Practi- 
cal Philosophy.  8vo,  pp.  331.  New  York:  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.     $1.25  net. 

The  .science  of  education  has  been 
recently  developed,  especially  in  this  coun- 
try, to  an  amazing  extent,  and  handbooks 
of  all  sorts  on  the  psychology  of  pedagogy 
have  multiplied  accordingly.  The  pres- 
ent writer  is,  however,  one  who  does  not 
get  into  the  clouds  and  deal  merely  with 
abstractions.  He  believes  in  a  high  ideal 
for  teachers  as  regards  their  own  equip- 
ment and  self-education,  as  well  as  the 
claims  and  interests  of  the  pupil  and  of 
society.  He  speaks  very  openly  of  "the 
national  evils,"  which  he  sees  in  "educa- 
tional proces.ses  now  in  vogue."  And  he 
attributes  whatever  failure  is  met  with  in 
training  the  young  to  the  lack  of  discipline, 
through  moral  and  religious  motives,  and 
in  accordance  with  lofty  ideals  which  pre- 
vail in  the  home  life,  in  school,  and  in  col- 
lege throughout  the  country.  Yet  he  does 
not  deal  in  generalities,  and  his  several 
chapters  on  the  Function,  the  Equipment, 
and  the  chief  ideals  of  the  teacher  are  of 
the  utmost  value,  as  searching  and  trust- 
worthy essays  of  true  suggestiveness  to 
those  undertaking  the  most  important  of 
professions.  How  great  are  the  dignity  and 
significance  of  the  teacher's  vocation  will 
be  better  realized  on  reading  Dr.  Larned's 
last  chapter  on  the  "Teacher's  Relation 
to  Society  and  the  State."  We  think  that 
this  treatise  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
young  men  and  women  who  are  sitting  or 
intend  to  sit  at  the  teacher's  rostrum. 

Matthew.s,  Brander.  A  Study  of  Versification. 
Pp.  275.     Boston,  1911:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.   $1.25. 

Professor  Matthews  calls  this  little 
book  "a  text-book  of  metrical  rhetoric," 
the  object  of  which  "is  to  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  an  understanding  of  the  mech- 
anism of  verse,  that  he  may  have  a  richer 
appreciation  of  poetry."  The  teacher 
of  rhetoric  or  English  literature  who  would 
like  to  give  his  pupils  an  insight  into  the 
technic  of  verse-making  will  find  here  the 
very  manual  he  is  looking  for.  And  the 
writer  of  verse  who  is  puzzled  at  the  per- 
sistent inability  of  magazine  editors  to 
recognize  the  merit  of  his  products  will 
do  well  to  procure  a  copy  of  this  work  and 
peruse  it  carefully  and  thoughtfully.  For 
while  he  may  not  learn  therefrom  how 
verse  ought  to  be  written,  he  will  surely 
gain  something  from  Professor  Matthews' 
explanation  of  how  \erse  has  been  wTitten 
by  those  poets  who  have  successfully  wooed 
the  Muse. 

McCollom,  William  C.  Vines  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Decorated  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  312.  Illus- 
trated.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.10  net. 

This  should  be  one  of  the  most  widely 
acceptable  volumes  of  the  Garden  Library, 
to  which  it  belongs,  for  it  deals  practically 
with   all    kinds   of   climbing   and    trailing 


The  Men  We  Love  and 
The  Men  We  Marry 

Are  there  generally  two  men  in  a  woman's 
life — the  man  she  loves  and  the  man  she  marries.? 

A  woman,  keenly  observant,  and  who  has  seen  much 
of  girls  and  women,  holds  that  it  is  more  often  true 
than  many  suppose.  Then  she  explains  how  it 
comes  about:  what  it  can  mean,  in  suffering,  to  a 
woman,  and  what  is  the  duty  of  a  woman  to  be  the 
wife  of  the  man  she  married,  not  that  of  the  man 
she  wishes  she  had  married. 

A  thoroughly  feminine  article  is  this.     Men  will 
not  understand  it,  but  women  will. 

It  is  in  the  October  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

15  Cents  Everywhere 


There  Are  Two  Millionaires 
Among  The  Actors 

One  can  go  to  bed  and  sleep  and  yet  earn  $1000  a 
week.     The  other  has  made  $300,000  in  one  season. 

There  is  also  an  actress  who  earns  for  herself  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  in  one  season:  who  has  played  to 
over  a  million  dollars  in  Chicago  alone.     She  is  the 
greatest  money-making  actress  on  the  stage. 
Another  actress  earns  $600,000  in  a  single  season. 

Haven't  you  sometimes  been  curious  to  know  the  weekly 
salary  paid  to  such  actresses  as  Maude  Adams,  Ethel  Barry- 
more,  Julia  Marlowe,  Annie  Russell,  Billie  Burke,  and  what 
they  earn  besides.' 

It  is  now  all  told — and  from  authoritative  figures — in  one  article, 
"What  The  Actors  Really  Earn,"  and  the  profits  and  salaries  are 
truly  amazing. 

In  the  October  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

15  Cents  Everywhere 
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There  is  an  air 
of  substance  that  dis- 
tinguishes wearers  of 


CORRECT  STYLES  FOR  MEN" 


Absolutely  correct  styles,  splendid  workmanship,  fine 
materials  and  trimmings  unite  to  give  these  hats  a 
tone  that  is  instantly  recognized.     Wear  guaranteed. 

Prices,  $3,  $'1  and  $5.  Ai  your  dealer's,  or  if  lie  cannot  supply  you,  wriie  for  Fall  and  Winter 
Style  Book  R,  and  we  will  fill  your  order  direct  from  factory  if  you  indicate  style  wanted 
and  give  bat  size,  your  fieight,  weigh/,  and  waist  measure.      Add  25  cents  to  cover  expressage. 


We  are  Makers  of  the 


Celebrated  $3  Hat 


Factories : 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Niagara  Falls. 
Ontario,  Canada. 
Straw  Hat  Factory;  Baltimore,  Md. 


Hawes.vDiifial 

AA  INCORPORATED  ^^ 


Offices  and  Salesrooms : 
1178  Broadway- 
New  York 
207  Washington  Street 
Boston 


X        kw^:      Jt 


If  You  Permit  Your  Hard- 
wood Floors  To  Become 
Scratched  and  Marred — 
It's  Your  Own  Fault. 

FELTOID  CASTERS  -  TIPS 

Feltoids' '    do    not  scratch.      They  cannot  mar 

under  any    condition.      The  felt   caster  wheel    and 

tips  are  soft  enough   not  to  make  road  maps  across 

your   iioors    or  rugs.       The    felt  tread    is    durable, 

scratchproof,  marproof,  stainproof. 

When  buying-  new  furniture  insist  that  it  is  equipped 
with  '•Feltoids."  Many  makers  give  "Feltoids" 
without  the  asking.  All  will  without  additional  cost 
if  you  insist  upon  having    "The  Floor  Savers." 

It  is  equally  important  that  you  have  "Feltoids"  on 
your  present  furniture.    If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  or  attempts  substitu- 
tion, write  us.     .Send  a  card  anyway  for 
a  copy  of  the  "  Feltoid  "  booklet. 

The  BURNS  &BASSiGK 
COMPANY 

Dept.  C 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 


plants  for  garden  effects.  The  book  there- 
fore appeals  to  the  landscape  gardener  and 
architect  who  desire  to  get  as  quickly  and 
effectively  as  possible  the  softening  and 
beautifying  effects  of  traiUng  shrubbery, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  country-house 
newly  constructed.  The  instruction  given 
here  covers,  however,. not  only  the  hardy 
annual  vines  and  permanent  woody  vines 
for  pergolas,  etc.,  but  many  of  the  beautiful 
exotics  which  are  grown  for  cut  flowers  in 
greenhouses.  Many  illustrations  of  trellises 
and  supports,  and  how  to  make  them,  and 
of  the  treatment  of  fohage  upon  house 
walls,  both  embellish  the  book  and  assist 
one  to  obtain  like  effects. 

Scala,  Guglielmo.  Mona  Lisa.  Pp.  206.  New 
York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell   Company.     1911.    $1.00 

net. 

The  publication  of  this  volume  was, 
oddly  enough,  coincident  with  the  news 
that  the  "  Mona  Lisa,"  for  which  France 
has  been  said  to  have  refused  $3,000,000, 
had  been  stolen  from  its  frame  in  the 
Lou\Te.  This  world-famous  portrait  in- 
spired the  author  to  weave  a  romantic 
web  about  the  subject  of  the  portrait  and 
Leonardo,  the  wonderful  scientist,  invent- 
or, artist,  and  man.  The  story  purports 
to  be  a  translation  of  a  dilapidated  manu- 
script discovered  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  in 
the  ruins  of  an  old  palace  in  Florence,  and 
a  very  plausible  explanation  is  given  for 
omissions,  and  for  the  present  arrangement. 
The  author  has  familiarized  himself  thor- 
oughly with  the  habits  and  characteristics 
of  the  great  Leonardo,  so  that  the  letters  of 
the  master,  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  his 
little  allegorical  stories  seem  very  real. 
Persuaded  by  his  favorite  pupil,  Salai, 
Leonardo  consents  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
"Mona  Lisa,"  the  wife  of  a  famous  Flor- 
entine merchant,  and  the  sittings,  extend- 
ing over  four  years,  give  an  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  love  between  sitter 
and  artist  which  they  believe  they  can 
keep  "celestial."  By  the  introduction  of 
a  rather  salacious  episode,  hinted  at  in 
Lisa's  letter  to  Leonardo,  the  author  shows 
that  he  has  much  more  faith  in  man's 
power  of  self-control  than  in  woman's,  but 
there  is  still  the  question:  "Can  man  be 
innocent  wath  guilty  thoughts?"  Also, 
"Is  it  ad\-isable  to  'make  up'  stories  about 
great  men  or  great  works  ?"  We  will  not 
prompt  the  reader  to  a  verdict,  for  in  either 
case  the  story  is  well  Avritten  and  worth 
reading. 

Singleton,  Esther.  A  Guide  to  Great  Cities. 
Western  Europe.  Pp.  293.  New  York:  The  Baker 
&  Taylor  Company.     1911.     $1.25  net. 

Miss  Singleton  is  well  known  for  her 
different  guide-books,  wTitten  with  especial 
consideration  of  a  child's  needs  and  com- 
prehension, and  this  adds  one  more  to  her 
list  of  successes  and  well-deserved  honors. 
She  writes,  in  the  present  volume,  of  all 
the  well-known  cities  in  France  and  Spain, 
with  one  chapter  devoted  to  Portugal's 
capital,  Lisbon.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  is  a  good  guide  for  one  travel- 
ing, or  a  good  book  of  reference  for  the 
student  at  home.  The  author  faithfully 
presents  the  cities — their  historical  origin, 
physical  location,  and  their  importance 
from  the  standpoint  of  historj',  art,  and 
commerce.  The  reader  finds  plentj'  of 
amusement  and  helpful  information  in  the 
interesting  pages  and  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  facts  are  authoritative 
and  reliable. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

'  <  A  GLANCE  across  the  undulating 
xX  fi(3ld  of  poetry,"  saysvjames  Milne, 
London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  "leads  me  to  think  that  we  shall 
soon  be  looking?  to  you  in  America  to  supply 
us  with  Engiish-singiny  poets.  Ours  are 
becoming  mute  ,..;.." 

One  by  one  Mr.  Milne  dismisses  the 
English  choir — Alfred  Austin  is  putting 
a  period  to  his  literary  career  by  writing 
his  rc^miniseences.  Rudyard  Kipling  seems 
to  hav(!  worked  out  his  vein  and  struck 
.slag,  William  Watson  is  silent,  or  at  the 
least  sounds  no  forward  note. 
Mr.  Milne  continues: 

•'  What  we  want  in  poetry  is  a  group  of  singers 
who  will  take  up  the  social  music  of  advancing 
England,  radical  England  if  you  like,  the  England 
wliich  is  likely  to  blossom,  now  that  the  veto  of 
the  feudatory  House  of  Lords  has  i)ractically  been 
iibolished. 

"It  will  be  a  poet  of  the  people  who  will  do  that, 
a  liol)ert  Burns,  or  a  William  Morris,  or  a  Gerald 
Masscy — somebody,  anyhow,  with  an  car  for  the 
march  of  the  people.  The  great  strikes  which  we 
have  had  are  really  a  violent  expression  of  this 
order  forward,  but  the  music  will  take  a  much 
more  beautiful  form  when  we  can  get  a  poet  to 
put  it  into  verse.  You  encourage  poetry  in  your 
great  magazines,  you  pay  for  it,  you  like  it,  you  get 
it." 

The    italicized    may    seem    touched  with 
irony  to  a  host  of  young,  unknown  poets. 

"Can  not  you,  out  of  this  garden  where  poetry 
is  cultivated,  give  us  a  poet  such  as  we  need  and 
such  as  we  do  not  seem  to  have  ourselves  ?  You 
have  given  us  Mr.  Ezra  Pound,  who  is  an  un- 
doubted poet,  but  we  want  somebody  still  bigger, 
somebody  whoso  poetry  will  ring  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  if  only  to  show  that  the  tongue  which 
Shakespeare  spake  is  still  capable  of  making 
melody  in  the  world." 

Here,  then,  is  a  call  to  American  poets! 
Does  America's  literary  future  hold  an 
Elizabethan  era  ? 

Mr.  Schumann — we  quoted  from  his 
book  a  few  weeks  ago  ("  The  Man  and  the 
Rose,"  Richard  T.  Badger) — tells  us  of  the 
•days  of  the  giants: 

When  William  Shakespeare  Wrote  His  Plays 

By  Alanson  Tucker  Schumann 

Methinks  it  was  a  merry  scene. 

This  London  Town  of  long  ago; 
The  chaste  Elizabeth  was  queen 

(She  caused  her  cousin's  blood  to  flow) ; 

The  courtier  sought  his  wit  to  show. 
And  voiced  his  artificial  lays; 

The  Thames  was  mightier  than  the  Po — 
When  William  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays. 

The  lasses  were  alert,  I  ween. 

In  sparkled  gaud  and  ribboned  bow. 
To  greet  the  lads  upon  the  green 

And  to  the  fiddle  trip  the  toe; 

Proud  dames  were  wont  the  dice  to  throw; 
.      Perchance  the  plotter  got  the  praise; 

The  fawning  friend  was  oft  the  foe — 
When  William  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays. 

The  query  of  the  world  has  been. 

Was  William's  manner  quick  or  slow? 
His  doubtful  face,  was  it  serene — 

Or  flaslied  with  introspective  glow? 

Alack!  of  him  we  little  ktiow. 
And  of  that  Uttlc  most  is  haze. 

Did  other  bards  the  palm  bestow — 
When  William  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays? 

Envoy 

Ah,  passing  old  shall  England  grow 
Ere  such  great  poets  walk  her  ways 

As  in  the  stately  times,  I  trow, 

When  WilUam  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  I 


Send  your  nam» 
ji.'T  this-lillle  book 
—It  it  frttl 


The  Howard  Watch 


Every  man  and  boy 
who  takes  pride  in 
American  achieve- 
ment will  enjoy  reading 
"The  Log  of  the  HOW- 
ARD Watch." 

It  is  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion to  HOWARD  literature 
by  Rear-Admiral  Sigsbee. 
His  service,  as  you  know,  cov- 
ered the  whole  navy  history, 
from  the  middle  of  the  Civil 
War. 


"The  Log  of  the  HOWARD 
Watch"  is  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  fitness  of  the 
HOWARD  Watch  for  the 
hardest  kind  of  practical 
service. 

A  HOWARD  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch — from 
$40  to  $150 — is  fixed  at  the  factory 
and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a 
HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the 
HOWARD  jeweler  in  your  town 
and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  good  man 
to  know. 


E. 


This  interesting  little  chapter  of  American  History  is  yours 
for  the  asking.     Drop  us  a   post  card — Dept.    Q. 

HOWARD   WATCH   WORKS,    Boston,    Mass. 


One  of  100  use*— 

For  cuts,  bums, 

bmiseB.  etc. 


Dioxo^en 


When  a  cut,  wound,  scratch,  sore,  or  any 
injury  becomes  inflamed,  infection  is  the  cause, 
and  infection  often  resuhs  in  blood  poisoning:. 
Never  nef^lect  injuries — no  matter  how  insig- 
nificant they  may  seem.  Apply  Dioxogen  at 
the  first  opportunity;  it  prevents  infection  by 
destroying  harmful  germs.  Teach  your 
children  to  use  Dioxogen  — it  is  harmless, 
safe  and  sure.  Free  trial  bottle  and  booklet 
sent  upon  request. 
The  Oakland  Chemical  Co.,  109  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  T. 
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Perfect  Team  Work  of 
Perfect  Units — that  is  what 
Wins  the  Typewriter  Game. 
The 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter 

{Bali-Bearing,  Long-Wearing) 

is  a  rare  and  unusual  combination  of 
mechanical  features  of  superior  ex- 
cellence, each  of  which  is  designed, 

First — To  do  its  individual  work  better 
than  it  could  be  done  in  any  other  way. 
And, 

Second — To  work  so  smoothly  and  ac- 
curately, in  conjunction  with  all  others, 
that  the  completed  result  is  just  as 
perfect  as  the  work  o£  any  individual 
part. 

That  is  what  makes  a  good-working 
typewriter — it    is  what  justifies    the 
overwhelming     verdict    of    150,000 
users  in  approval  of  the  L.  C.  Smith 
&   Bros.    Typewriter  —  it   is  why 
this  typewriter  does  all  kinds  of 
work    superlatively   well    without 
attachments  and   gives  no  disap- 
pointing results. 

Send  for  free  descriptive 
matter  today. 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS. 
TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Branches  in  all  large  cities 

Head  Office  for  Domestic 

and  Foreign  Bosiness, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


We  have  a  book  on 

**  Phenol  Sodique  as  a  Hygienic 
Necessity  and  Antiseptic  for  Daily  Use  " 

A  book  that  every  one  should  read.  On  a  receipt  of  a 
postal  card  withyournameandaddressorthenames 
and  addresses  of  several  of  yonr  friends,  we  will 
E^ladly  send  each  a  copy  of  the  book  free  of  charge 
including  sample  box  of  PhenolSodique  Ointment. 

For  Sale  by  all  drug-gists  (who  can  obtain  a  supply  of  thrst- 
lx)ok3  for  thi^ir  customers  by  specifying  same  on  their  orders 
direct  or  through  their  jobbers. ) 

HANCE  BROTHERS  &  WHITE 

Phenol    Hodiqiic    Soap,    Phenol   Sodique  Ointment 
Manufaetarinff  Chemists  STATION  "S,"  PHILADELPHIA 
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>  EXPRESS  PREPAID 

''Goettler  Gaaranteed  AUTO  GAUNTLETS 

fit  the  hand  perfectly  Made  of  the  finest 
selected  waterproofed  leather  with  adjust- 
able wrist  strap.  Extra  strouir  stitchinEr- 
Handsome,  comfoi-table. durable  and  guaranteed 
not  to  rip  or  tear.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  we'll  prompt- 
ly refund  your  money  or  exchange  for  a  new  pair.  Regular  $ri 
value — direct  to  you  from  the  manufacturer  at  $3.00.  expr*  ss 
prepaid.  Get  the  bist — the  Goettler  Guaranteed  Gauntlet. 
State  whether  tan  or  black  desired,  also  size — small,  medium 
or  large.    The  Goettler  Co.  1260  S.  Broadway.  St.  Lonls,  Mo. 


"Irremeabilis  Unda"  (The  Athenaeum) 
expresses  a  mood  that  is  a  match  for  the 
sturdiest  faith: 

Irremeabilis   Uuda 

By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson 

I  sit  and  watch  the  weary,  weeping  weather, 
The  clustering  rain-drops  tfilckcn  on  the  pane; 
I  hear  the  waters  and  the  wind  complain 
O  for  the  years  when  we  were  yotino  together. 

The  dripping   branches   and    the   drenched   dark 

heather, 
The  low  gray  clouds  that  shroud  the  lonely  height,  ' 
Weigh  on   my  heart  that   once  had   found  them  j 

light. 
O  for  the  years  when  we  were  urmncj  lot/ether. 

Time,  the  implacable,  has  us  in  his  tether. 
And  Memory's  self  turns  traitor — when  I  seek 
Her  hoard  of  golden  lore  she  will  not  speak — 
O  for  the  years  when  we  were  young  together. 

Tho  still  may  fall  a  tide  of  halcyon  weather 
With  sun  to  gild  such  treasures  as  remain. 
What  time  has  taken  he  can  not  give  again — 
O  for  the  years  when  we  were  young  together. 

To  Harper's  Magazine  we  must  turn  for 
much  that  is  best  in  magazine  verse.  Here 
is  a  pleasant  offering: 

Love's  Miracle 

By  Louise   Morgan   Sill 

Many  wondrous  things  there  be — 
Wax  and  honey  of  the  bee. 
Milk  of  cow,  and  song  of  bird 
In  the  dawn  of  morning  heard ; 
Bloom  of  flowers  from  dark  earth. 
Myriad  creatures  come  to  birth, 
Children's  laughter,  and  the  sea's 
Deep,  antiphonal  harmonies; 
Sun  that  kindles  with  a  spark 
Day's  strange  conquest  of  the  dark: 
Moon  and  stars  that  glow  afar 
Where  unheard-of  beings  are; 
Clouds  that  paint  the  wistful  sky 
With  ethereal  artistry; 
Winds  that  weave  long  symphonies 
On  the  bough-strung  harps  of  trees,- 
Wondrous  things,  but  none  to  us 
So  divine,  miraculous. 
Hath  such  awe  the  mind  to  bow 
As — thou  art  I,  and  I  am  thou. 

Richard  Le  Gallienne  pens  another  of 
his  musical  questions,  this  time  for  The 
Forum: 

The  End 

By   Richard  Le  Gallienne 

Tell  me,  strange  heart,  so  mysteriously  beating — 

Unto  what  end? 
Body  and  soul  so  mysteriously  meeting, 

Strange  friend  and  friend. 
Hand  clasped  in  hand  so  mysteriously  faring. 
Say  what  and  why  all  this  dreaming  and  daring 

This    sowing    and    reaping    and    laughing    and 
weeping. 

That  ends  but  in  sleeping — 

Only  one  meaning,  only — the  End. 

Ah!  all  the  love,  the  gold  glory,  the  singing, — 

Unto  what  end? 
Flowers  of  April  immortally  springing. 

Face  of  one's  friend. 
Stars  of  the  morning  and  moon  in  her  quarters, 
Shining  of  sinis  and  running  of  waters, 

Growing  and  blowing  and  snowing  and 
flowing, — 

Ah!  where  are  they  going? 

All  on  one  .journey,  all  to — the  End. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
investigates. 


Every  Razor 
must  be 
stropped 

No  matter  what  make  of  razor 
you  use,  it  will  not  keep  its 
edge  unless  it  is  stropped  every 
time  joiix  use  it.  Anyone,  even 
the  most  inexperienced,  can  keep 
a  razor  in  perfect  condition  with 
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Over  hallHI'iiMdly  of  strop  making 
and  our  recent  discovery  of  a  won- 
derful sharpening  preparation  have 
made  this  possible.  The  New  Torrey 
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Every  dealer 
who  is  not  now 
selling  the  New 
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<i'-\  all  about  shav- 
V  .ng— sent  free 
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Get  a  Torrey 
Razor — the 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

A  FOREFATHER   OF  THE  BOERS 

MANY  years  ago  a  band  of  pirates 
infested  an  island  in  the  North  Sea, 
just  five  miles  from  the  Dutch  coast,  and 
passed  their  time  in  looting  the  vessels 
wind-swept  upon  its  sharp,  projecting 
shores,  not  always  without  bloodsh(^d  and 
cruelty.  Finally,  how(!ver,  they  attracted 
the  notice  of  King  William  I.,  and  he 
commissioned  a  young  lawyer  at  The 
Hague  to  "clean  up  the  entire  island." 
How  it  was  done  is  told  by  Mr.  Edward 
Bok,  editor  of  The.  Ladies  Home  Journal, 
who  owns  up  at  the;  end  of  the  story  that 
the  lawyer  was  his  grandfather.  He  writes 
in  his  magazine  that  the  young  man  de- 
cided to  make  the  island  his  home: 

But  it  was  a  gruesome  place.  Barren 
of  tree  or  living  green  of  any  kind,  it  was 
much  as  if  a  man  had  been  exiled  to  Siberia. 
Still,  argued  the  young  Mayor,  an  ugly 
place  is  only  ugly  because  it  is  not  beau- 
tiful. And  beautiful,  he  determined,  should 
this  island  be. 

One  day  the  young  Mayor-Judge  called 
together  his  Council.  "We  must  have 
trees,"  he  said;  "we  can  make  this  island 
a  spot  of  beauty  if  we  will."  But  the  prac- 
tical seafaring  men  demurred;  the  little 
money  they  had  was  needed  for  matters 
far  more  urgent  than  trees. 

"Very  well,"  was  the  Mayor's  decision — 
and  little  they  guessed  what  the  words 
were  destined  to  mean — "I  will  do  it  my- 
self." And  that  spring  he  planted  one 
hundred  trees;  the  first  the  island  had  ever 
seen. 

"Too  cold,"  said  the  islanders;  "the 
severe  north  winds  and  storms  will  kill 
them  all." 

"Then  I  will  plant  more,"  said  the  un- 
perturbed Mayor.  And  for  the  fifty  years 
that  he  lived  on  the  island  he  did  so.  One 
hundred  trees  each  year  he  planted;  and, 
meanwhile,  he  deeded  land  to  the  island 
government,  which  he  turned  into  public 
squares  and  parks.  And  there  each  spring 
he  planted  thousands  of  young  shrubs  and 
plants. 

Moistened  by  the  salt  mist  of  the  sea,  the 
trees  did  not  wither  but  grew  prodigiously. 
In  all  that  expanse  of  turbulent  sea — and 
only  those  who  have  seen  the  North  Sea 
in  a  storm  know  how  turbulent  it  can  be — 
there  was  not  a  foot  of  ground  for  miles 
around  on  which  the  birds  of  that  clime, 
storm-driven  across  the  water-waste,  could 
rest  in  their  flight.  Thousands  of  dead 
birds  covered  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Then  one  day  the  trees  had  grown  large 
enough  to  look  over  the  sea,  and,  spent  and 
driven,  the  first  birds  came  and  rested  in 
their  leafy  shelter.  And  others  came  and 
found  protection,  and  their  gratitude  gave 
vent  in  song.  Within  a  few  years  so  many 
birds  found  the  trees  in  their  new  island 
home  that  they  attracted  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  native  islanders  but  also 
of  the  people  on  the  shore  five  miles  dis- 
tant, and  it  was  not  long  before  the  island 
became  famous  as  the  home  of  the  rarest 
and  most  beautiful  birds. 

Then  the  Royal  yacht,  with  the  King 
and  Queen  on  board,  dropt  anchor  one  day 
and   the   Royal   visitors   came   to   see   the 


GUARANTEED  PLUMBING  FIXTURES 
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and  efficiency  ^^«$1;andard" 
guaranteed  plumbing  fixtures 
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On  new  walls  or  old — in  the  home  or 
place  of  business — the  highest  require- 
ments of  decorative  harmony,  of 
healthfulness  and  service,  ate  best 
.satisfied  by 


THE  WASHABLE 
WALL  COVERING 

The  dull  finished  San- 
itas  reproductions  of 
all  the  finest  papers 
and  fabrics  are  really 
wonderful  in  their  soft, 
beautiful  effects. 
These,  too,  are  as 
easily  cleaned  and  pos- 
sess the  same  un- 
equalled qualities  as 
the  glazed  Sanilas  re- 
productions of  plain 
and  ^  fancy  tiles  for 
bathrooms,  kitchens, 
pantries,  etc. 

Sanitas  is  printed  in  oil 
colors  on  strong  muslin. 
It  is  fade  proof,  stain 
proof,  dust  and  dirt 
proof,  never  cracks, 
never  tears,  and  is  in- 
stantly cleaned  with  a 
damp  cloth.  It  costs 
no  more  than  good 
cartridge  paper. 

See  the  full  line  of  Sanitas 
samples  at  your  dealer's 
or  decorator's.  Have  its 
wonderful  service  qualities 
demonstrated.  Or  write  us 
your  needs  fully,  describ* 
ing  the  room  or  rooms  you 
wish  to  decorate,  and  you'll 
receive  suitable  Sanitas 
samples  and  interior 
sketches  free. 
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320  Broadway,  Dept.  M,  New  York 


A  Dull  Finished 
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Sanilas  Tile  De- 
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■iiwp£D«4  MERITAS 

The  Guaranleed  Oilcloth 

irken  buying  table  oilcloth  a  ^k/or  it 
by  tile  name  "Meritas"   GUARAN- 
TEED by  this   trade-mark  stamped 
EVERyYMU)     on  the  b^ck  of  every  yard. 
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1«»  I'nlon  Stooli  V:ird9       ::    ::  Clilcn^o 

Wizard  Brand  is  handled  by  first  class  seedsmen 


island  and  the  birds  of  which  they  had 
heard.  Forthwith  went  the  fame  of  "The 
Island  of  Birds,"  as  it  became  known.  And 
so  grateful  were  the  birds  for  their  resting- 
place  that  they  chose  one  end  of  the  island 
as  a  special  spot  for  the  laying  of  their  eggs 
and  the  raising  of  their  young,  and  they 
fairly  peopled  it.  It  was  not  long  before 
ornithologists  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  came  to  "Eggland,"  as  the  island 
point  came  to  be  known,  to  see  the  mar- 
velous sight,  not  of  thousands  of  bird  eggs, 
but  Uterally  of  hundreds  of  thousands; 
some  even  carried  the  number  of  eggs  into 
the  million. 

A  pair  of  storm-driven  nightingales  had 
now  found  the  island  and  mated  there,  and 
their  wonderful  notes  thrilled  even  the  souls 
of  the  natives;  and  as  dusk  fell  upon  the 
seabound  strip  of  land  the  women  and  chil- 
dren would  come  to  "the  square"  and  hear 
the  evening  notes  of  the  birds  of  golden 
song.  The  two  nightingales  soon  grew 
into  a  colony,  and  within  a  few  years  so 
rich  was  the  island  in  its  nightingales  that 
it  once  more  changed  its  name,  and  over 
to  the  Dutch  coast  and  throughout  the  land 
and  over  into  other  countries  spread  the 
fame  of  "The  Island  of  Nightingales." 

Meanwhile  the  young  lawyer  had  con- 
tinued to  plant  his  trees — a  hundred  a  year 
— and  soon  we  read : 

Artists  began  to  hear  of  the  place  and 
brought  their  canvases,  and  on  the  walls 
of  hundreds  of  homes  throughout  the  world 
hang  to-day  bits  of  the  beautiful  lanes  and 
wooded  spots  of  "The  Island  of  Nightin- 
gales." An  American  artist  takes  his  pu- 
pils there  almost  annually,  and  "In  all  the 
world  to-day,"  he  says  to  his  students,  as 
they  exclaim  at  the  natural  cool  restfulness 
of  the  island,  "there  is  not  a  more  beau- 
tiful place  than  this." 

The  trees  are  now  majestic  in  their  height 
of  forty  and  fifty  feet;  for  it  is  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  since  the  young  attorney  went 
to  the  island  and  planted  the  first  tree,  and 
the  churchyard  where  he  lies  is  a  bower  of 
cool  green,  with  the  trees  that  he  planted 
dropping  their  moisture  on  the  lichen- 
covered  stone  on  his  grave. 

This  much,  says  Mr.  Bok,  did  one  man 
do.     "But  he  did  more  ": 

After  he  had  been  on  the  barren  island 
two  years  he  went  to  the  mainland  one  day 
and  came  back  bringing  with  him  a  bride. 
It  was  a  bleak  place  for  a  bridal  home,  but 
the  young  wife  had  the  qualities  of  the 
husband.  "While  you  raise  your  trees," 
she  said,  "I  will  raise  our  children."  And 
within  a  score  of  years  the  young  bride 
sent  thirteen  happy-faced,  well-brought-up 
children  over  that  island,  and  there  was 
reared  a  home  such  as  is  given  to  few  chil- 
dren. "It  was  such  a  home,"  said  one  of 
the  men  who  subsequently  married  a 
daughter  of  that  home,  "that  once  you 
had  been  in  it  you  felt  you  must  be  of  it, 
and  that  if  you  couldn't  marry  one  of  the 
daughters  you  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  married  the  cook." 

One  day,  when  the  children  had  grown 
to  man's  and  woman's  estate,  the  mother 
called  them  all  together  and  said  to  them: 
"I  want  to  tell  you  the  story  of  your  father 
and  this  island";  and  she  told  them  the 
simple  story  that  is  written  here. 

"And  now,"  she  said  to  them,  "as  you 
go  out  into  the  world  I  want  each  of  you 
to  take  with  you  the  spirit  of  your  father's 
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do  not  forget  that  all  other 
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work,  and  each  in  your  own  waj'  and  place, 
to  do  as  ho  has  done;  make  you  the  world 
a  bit  more  beautiful  or  bettcir  because  you 
have  been  in  it.  That  is  your  mother's 
message  to  you." 

The  second  son  left  home  for  the  Dutcli 
mainland,  where  he  entered  a  small  pulpit; 
and  when  he  had  finished  his  work  he  was 
mourned  by  King  and  peasant  as  one  of 
the  leading  clergymen  of  his  time  and 
people. 

A  third  son,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  safety, 
I>lunged  into  the  boiling  surf  on  one  of  those 
nights  of  terror  so  common  to  that  coast, 
r(!seued  a  half-d(^ad  saii(jr,  carried  liim  to 
his  father's  house,  and  brought  him  back 
1()  a  lifi!  of  usefulness  that  gave  to  the  world 
that  information  of  th(!  dead  cities  of  the 
past  which  is  to-day  a  record  of  imperisli- 
able  vahu!.  For  the  half-drowned  sailor 
was  Heinrich  Schliemann,  who  afterward 
b(\came  the;  famous  explorer  of  the  dead 
citi(!s  of  Troy. 

The  first  son  to  leave  that  island  home 
went  with  a  band  of  hardy  men  and  jour- 
neyed to  South  Africa,  where  they  ststtled 
and  became  known  as  "The  Boers."  Tire- 
lessly they  worked  at  the  colony  until 
towns  and  cities  sprang  up  and  a  new  na- 
tion came  into  being:  the  Transvaal  Re- 
{)ublic.  The  son  became  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  new  country,  and  to-day  the 
United  States  of  South  Africa  bears  tribute, 
in  part,  to  the  mother's  message  to  "make 
the  world  a  bit  more  beautiful  or  better." 
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A    SECOND    DR.    JOHNSON 

IF  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  were  alive  to- 
day he  might  well  look  to  his  laurels, 
and  in  industry  at  least  would  find  a  rival 
who  would  run  him  a  very  close  race. 
Fwen  MacDonald,  whose  name  isn't  really 
MacDonald  at  all,  but  Dwelly,  has  just 
finished  the  compilation,  composition,  and 
printing  of  a  Gaelic  dictionary,  which 
"neat  little  job,"  says  G.  A.Munn,  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  Denver  Repub- 
lican, took  him  some  "  sweet  sixteen  years 
— or  more."  Munn  couldn't  help  comparing 
Dwelly  and  Johnson  himself,  for  he  says : 

Johnson  only  compiled  the  dictionary 
and  in  that  he  had  help,  but  MacDonald 
not  only  compiled  his  "  word  book,"  as  the 
title  translated  reads,  but  set  the  type  him- 
self, cast  the  stereotype  plates,  and  printed 
and  bound  the  book.  His  only  assistant 
was  his  wife,  and  her  assistance,  he  tells 
me,  consisted  chiefly  in  keeping  down  the 
household  expenses,  so  that  they  could  live 
on  their  savings. 

J  had  heard  from  time  to  time  during 
the  last  few  years  of  MacDonald's  great 
work  and  pictured  him  as  an  enthusiastic 
Scot,  laboring  to  save  his  native  tongue 
from  extinction.  Imagine  my  surprize 
when  I  called  the  other  day  on  the  new 
lexicographer  at  his  home  at  Heme  Bay 
near  London  and  learned  that  he  isn't  a 
Scot  at  all,  if  birth  makes  nationality,  and 
that  the  Gaelic  is  not  his  native  tongue. 
Yet  so  thoroughly  has  he  soaked  in  the 
(Jaelic  that  now  he  speaks  English  with 
difficulty.  And  his  name  isn't  MacDonald 
either.  It  is  Dwelly  and  the  Dwellys 
have  been  settled  in  Somer.set  in  the  south- 
west of  England  since  1150.  The  first 
recorded    connection    of    the    familv    with 
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THE  painting  of  the  house  makes  or  mars  the 
beauty    of  the  home.      It    must  harmonize  in 
color  with   its  surroundings — like  a   gem  in  a 
setting.      And  the  paint  must  have  character,  spread 
evenly,  and  hold  firmly  to  the  surface  without  crack, 
blotch  or  blister. 

"Dutch  Boy  Painter 

Pure  White  Lead 

The  one  exactly  right  way  to  paint  is  to  have  an  experienced 
painter  mix  the  paint  "on  the  premises"  using  pure  white 
lead,  pure  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  each  in  the  proper 
proportion  for  each  particular  surface. 

Tinting  colors  are  added  to  the  white  lead  under  your 
own  supervision  and  tried  on  the  actual  surface  till  you  get 
the  color  effect  you  desire. 

We  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  ordinary 
painting  and  Dutch  Boy  white-leading  if 
you  will  let  us — a  difference  which  means 
greater    satisfaction   at   no    greater    cost. 

Don't  risk  spoiling  an  attractive  place  by  improper  painting.  Get 
i>7tre  white  lead— for  durability  as  well  as  appearance.  "Dutch  Boy 
Fainter"  White  Lead  is  standard.  When  mixed  with  pure  Imsced  oil 
it  forms  the  most  durable  paint  m  the  world. 

Let  Us  Help  You  Solve  Your 
Painting  Problem 

Write  to  us  for  color  schemes,  painting  Instruc- 
tions and  the  names  of  "Blue  List"_  Painters  in 
your  community,  men  who  use  our  "Ilutch  Boy 
Painter"  White  Lead.     Ask  for  Helps  No.  755 

NATIONAL  LEAD   CO. 
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Our  white   trad    Is    picVH  set 
wcigbu     Ktz  is  Dot  «e.;tie<l  la. 


New  York,  Boston.  Buffalo.  Cincinnati.  Chicago.  Cleveland.  St.  Louis.  San  Francisco 
(John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia)      UNauonal  Lead  A.  Oil  Co.,  Pitlsbureb) 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets  f^Fhldi"^  RATH  H  IR 


Itesiurnn  1111)1   lOsi  iiii:ilo.«  I'liriiiKlieil 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  We.t  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


JACKSON 

Ventilating  Grate 

enables  you  to  enjoy  the  charm  of 
an  open  fire — and  in  addition  to  really 
warm  and  ventilate  the  room.  By 
a  simple  system  of  flues  heat  can  be 
carried  to  other  rooms  on  the  same 
or  different  floors. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalog  of 

prates  and  fire  plare  fixtures.  It  tells 
yoii  how  you  can  <Tet  the  benefit  of  all 
the  heat  from  an  open  fire. 

E.  A.  JACKSON  &  BRO.,  Incorporated 

52  West  Beekman  St.,  New  York 


Cojits  nttl«.  no  plumbic;,  little  v«lrr.    ^Ve^cbt 

16  pc'uods,  folds  Intofmkllror.    Full  lesfib  btUii, 

fir  l-cttPT  tti»n  liD  tub*.    Uuts  fur  je«r«.    Writ* 

r  f;m>c  fti  urnts  offer  and  dcaeripdoA.  ROBINSON 
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'3-in- 
'One"oil^ 
sewing  ma- 
\\W^^     chines  perfectly. 
ij|™^^^^ Cleans    out   dirt   and] 
■  IHtF'  grease  and  lubricates  every [ 
nj^  delicate  part  so  your 
If  ^     Seiwing  MacHine 
works  more  easily,  more  smootliKi 
^   and  lasts  longer.     You  do  more 
'work,  better  work,  with  half  the^ 
'  labor.    Prevents  rust  on  all  metal , 
parts;  saves  cost  of  expensive^. | 
[repairs.  Generous  trial  bottle  ^|| 
^and  new  booklet  free.       — ^"^  ■ '  1 

^3  in  One  Oil  Co. 

^18  BroAdway^ 

York 
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expense  is  to  buy 
stronger    tires 

UNITED 
STATES 
TIRES 

Continental         Hartford 
G  &  J       Morgan  &  Wright 

combine  the 
strength  of  four 

The  life  and  service- 
ability of  a  lire  de- 
pend on  the  strength 
of  rubber,  fabric  and 
method  of  construc- 
tion used  in  its  mak- 
ing. By  picking  out 
the  strong  points 
(a  grade  of  material 
here — a  special  man- 
ufacturing method 
there)  of  four  world- 
famous  brands,  and 
utilizing  them  in  all 
United  States  Tires, 
we  have  made  them 
unquestionably 

The    Strongest   Tires 

in  the  World 

United  States  Tire  Company 

Broadway  at  58th  St. 

New  York 


The  Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


Men  and   Women— comhines   strm^rlh 
witli  liglitness,  j^'iarc  aii<)  "inisli   vith  cnmpact- 
hi'ss.    Quality  of  material  and    onstruction  five 
durability.     It  eiiilKidies  the  practical  su'^ffpstions 
of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'  manufactuiiiiK 
experience      Send  for  illustrated  descriptive 
catalogue  B  giving  thenames  of  inany  prominent  itsers. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


i  not  satisijictory.  retni-u  it.  Dans  Im- 
proved Tip  Top  Duplicator  with 
■ '  Dausco "  Oiled  Linen  Back  nega- 
tive roll  is  the  result  oi  27  years*  ex- 
perience, and  is  used  and  endorsed 
by  tliovisands  of  business  houses  and 
individuals.  100  copies  from  pen- 
written  and  TtO  copies  from  type- 
written oriszinal.  Clear,  clean, 
perfect.  Complete  Duplica-  d*C 
tor,  cap  size,  price  $7.r»0  1e3S  discount  33  1-3  per  cent,  net  •P*' 
('GMX  P.  DAI'S  DUPMCATOR  CO.,  Daus  Bldr..  Ill  John  St.,N.¥. 


Scotland  was  when  MacDonald's  great- 
grandfather enlisted  in  the  Coldstream 
Guards. 

Perhaps  it  is  from  his  gi-eat-grand- 
father  that  MacDonald  inherited  his  love 
of  the  bagpipe,  for  from  boyhood  he  con- 
sidered the  skirl  of  the  pipes  the  only 
music  worth  hearing  and  his  boyish  am- 
bition was  to  become  a  pipe  major.  His 
father  had  other  ideas,  however,  and  when 
he  was  seventeen  he  got  his  son  a  job  in  a 
London  bank. 

Young  Dwelly's  first  act  when  he  came 
to  work  in  London  was  to  join  the  London 
Scottish,  a  volunteer  regiment  made  up  of 
exiled  Scots,  and  there  he  learned  to  play 
the  pipes.  Ten  years  of  the  bank  were  all 
he  could  stand  and  he  resigned  his  post, 
went  to  Scotland,  and  enlisted  in  the  Fifth 
Argyll  Highlanders.  Then  he  began  to 
learn  Gaelic  and  he  married  a  Gaelic-speak- 
ing wife  and,  most  important  of  all,  he  met 
old  Ronald  Mackenzie,  who  is  now  private 
piper  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  To  him 
he  confided  his  ambition  to  be  a  pipe  major. 

,"  You're  a  good  piper,  Dwelly,"  old 
Ronald  told  him,  "  but  you'll  never  get  on 
in  Scotland  with  that  name.  Ewen  Mac- 
Donald  you  shall  be.  That's  a  good  honest 
Scot's  name,  and  with  that  name  I'll  make 
you  a  pipe  major." 

Dwelly  became  MacDonald  there  and 
then  and  before  long  he  was  pipe  major  of 
the  First  Ross. 

But  his  life-work  soon  claimed  him,  we 
read,  and  MacDonald  quit  the  army  to 
commence  his  ''  war  on  words  " — the 
dictionary.     Further: 

The  book  contains  2,000,000  words, 
20,000  of  which  MacDonald  declares  never 
have  been  printed  before. 

■'  For  instance,"  he  says,  "  there  are 
sixteen  separate  words  to  describe  the 
various  marks  on  sheep's  ears.  The  words 
descriptive  of  boats  and  tackle  fill  seven 
pages.  Many  of  the  words  have  two  or 
three  different  forms.  For  instance,  the 
Gaelic  word  for  boat  is  masculine  or  fem- 
inine according  to  whether  the  boat  is  on 
water  or  on  land,  and  many  words  have 
different  genders  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

"  Fifteen  years  ago  I  started  to  make  a 
fair  copy  of  my  manuscript  and  it  took  me 
six  years  to  get  to  the  letter  '  G.'  Then  I 
began  to  look  for  a  publisher,  but  no  one 
would  undertake  it.  They  said  there 
would  be  no  sale  and  I  saw  that  I  would 
have  to  be  my  own  publisher.  I  bought 
type,  learned  to  set  it,  and  I  have  set  every 
letter  in  the  book.  There  are  1,038  double- 
column  pages,  76  lines  to  the  page  and  30 
letters  to  the  line.  I  bought  a  printing- 
machine  and  as  soon  as  ten  or  twelve  pages 
were  set  I  printed  them  off  and  sent  the 
sheets  to  friends  in  Scotland  for  correction. 

"  I  sent  the  first  320  pages  to  Maidstone 
to  be  stereotyped.  I  was  living  on  a  hill  then 
620  feet  above  the  sea-level  and  I  carted 
the  forms  down  hill  in  a  wheelbarrow  to  the 
station  a  mile  and  a  half  away.  When  they 
came  back  I  wheeled  forms  and  plates  up 
the  hill  again.  I  soon  decided  that  this  was 
hard  work  and  I  bought  a  small  stereo- 
typing-plant,  learned  the  trade,  and  east 
the  rest  of  the  plates  at  home. 

"  When  at  about  the  nine-hundredth 
page  I  began  to  get  uncommonly  sick  of 
the  job,  but  I  kept  on,  and  now  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  book  finished." 


When  you  buy 
a  pair  of  shoes 

put  in  "N  F  10"  Shoe  Laces 
and  you'll  never  be  bothered 
with  broken  laces  so  long  as  the 
shoes  last. 

"NF  10"  Shoe  Laces 

have  no  equal  for  strength  and 
long  wear,  and  every  pair  is 

guaranteed  6  months 

Finished   with   fast-color  tips 
that  won't  come  off. 

10  cents  per  pair  in  black  or  tan  —  four 
lengths  for  men's  and  women's  higrh  shoes.  At 
all  shoe,  dry-goods  and  men's  furnishing  stores. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  we  will.  Write 
any  way  for  booklet  showmg  complete  line, 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co., 
Dept  E,  Reading,  Pa. 

RlakersJ  of  the  famous  Nufashond 
Silk  Oxford  Laces  and  Corset  Laces 
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The  principle  of  scientific 

management  is  the  elimination 
of  waste. 

You   can   eliminate  office 

waste  and  reduce  the  expense  of 
conducting  your  business  by  stand- 
ardizing   your    filing    Equipment. 

By   using  standardized    sizes    in 

9  lebc  ^\^  rt)  ickc 

Filing    Equipment 

you  reduce   cost  of  handling  and 

avoid  vexatious  delays  in  filing  and 

finding  papers. 

9lol>c^V^rt)tcke  Sectional   Files 

are  made  in  units  of  standard  size 
for  every  possible  need — in  both  wood  and 
steel — finished  to  match  interior  trims. 
Sold  at  uniform  prices  by  authorized 
agencies  everywhere.  Where  not  repre- 
sent ed.goods  sent  on  approval  .freight  paid. 

Complete  illustrated  catalogue,  and  special 
literature  relating  to  your  line  of  business, 
mailed  on  request.      Address  Dept.  V.  810. 

3h«Q\ohc^\!evnieUzQo,    Cincinnati 
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MacDonald's  reward  for  the  work  of  a 
lifetime  would  not  attract  a  trust  magnate. 
He  has  secured  "  as  many  as  "  600  sub- 
scribers, and  is  selling  the  book  to  them  at 
SIO  each. 

Now,  we  are  told,  MacDonald  is  promis- 
ing himself  a  holiday.  He  is  going  to  devote 
himself  to  genealogical  work,  in  which 
field,  he  says,  he  is  really  interested. 


ANOTHER  ASPIRANT  FOR   MT. 
EVEREST 

TO  CLIMB  Mount  Everest,  the 
world's  loftiest  peak,  is  the  ambition 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Turner.  That,  says  Mr. 
Turner,  is  a  more  serious  undertaking  and 
worthy  of  mores  renown  than  the  discovery 
of  either  the  South  or  North  Pole  could  be. 
As  the  author  of  "  My  Climbing  Adven- 
tures in  Four  Continents  "  has  successfully 
conquered  nearly  every»other  known  peak 
in  "  cloud's  captivity,"  his  words  may  be 
regarded  with  full  respect.  He  is  most 
excellently  fitted  for  this  feat,  too,  as  we 
read  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  New 
York  Sun.     It  says: 

At  sea-level  Mr.  Turner's  pulse  is  60  to 
02,  and  at  10,000  feet  on  Mont  Blanc  it 
was  only  70.  At  17,800  feet  he  has  lifted 
heavy  stones,  walked  with  ease  at  20,000 
feet,  "  and  struggled  for  .500  feet  in  the 
deep  snow  at  a  height  of  from  20,000  to 
20,500  feet."  He  maintains  that  "  the  low 
pulse  is  the  most  important  gift  for  the 
exceptionally  high  climb."  He  has  never 
smoked,  and  has  been  a  total  abstainer  all 
his  life. 

But  men,  declares  Mr.  Turner,  can  never 
become  truly  masterful  climbers  unless 
born  with  a  sort  of  sixth  faculty.  Says 
The  Sun: 

They  must  have  the  cat's  knack  of 
l>alancing  themselves  in  ticklish  places  and 
not  know  what  fear  is.  To  the  man  desti- 
tute of  this  faculty  it  seems  a  fearful  thing 
to  jump  from  one  ledge  to  another  when  a 
miscalculation  of  distance  or  lack  of  poise 
would  precipitate  the  climber  into  a  gorge 
thousands  of  feet  in  depth,  but  to  the  true 
alpinist  it  is  as  natural  as  taking  a  long 
breath.  Similarly  he  requires  only  a  two- 
iuch  hold  for  the  hand  or  a  six-inch  crevice 
for  his  foot  to  scale  a  crag  that  seems  per- 
pendicular and  unsurmountable  to  another 
man  who  does  not  possess  a  nice  sense  of 
balance  as  the  strain  comes  upon  one 
muscle  after  another.  With  the  real 
alpinist  it  is  as  instinctive  as  with  the  cat. 

But  the  faculty  must  bo  associated  with 
great  physical  strength,  a  stout  heart,  and 
(>ndurance  that  is  never  dismayed  by 
obstacles  and  unexpected  d(>mands  upon 
vitality.  The  mountain-climber,  to  win 
distinction,  must  always  be  in  training. 
Mr.  Turner  is  fond  of  balancing  things, 
from  a  sunshade  to  a  piece  of  furniture 
weighing  sixty  pounds,  on  his  chin.  Thus 
in  a  picture  taken  in  the  botanical  gardens 
at  Kandy,  Ceylon,  he  is  sih'u  with  an  open 
simshade  horizontally  poised  by  one  of  its 
ribs.  In  skipping  the  rope,  to  strengthen 
his  leg  muscles,  he  would  shame  the  P.  R. 
ehampion  of  any  weight,  for  Mr.  Turner 
has  a  record  at  sea.  Royal  Mail  steamship 
Oslerley,  of  6,696  skips  in  forty  minutes. 
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The     reason     the 
supply  of  hot  water 
furnished  by  the  RUUD 
is  inexhaustible  is   be- 
cause it  is  heated  as  it 
flows  through  long  cop- 
per  coils  just    over   the 
gas  burners. 

The  gas  burners  in  the 
RUUD  are  turned  on 
automatically  whenever 
a  hot  water  faucet  is 
opened,  and  turned  out 
when  the  faucet  is  closed. 
The  coils  heat  up  very 
rapidly  and  when  a  cer- 
tain temperature  is 
reached,  a  valve  operated 
by  the  expansion  of  a 
rod  turns  off  the  gas. 
As  the  coil  cools,  the 
valve  is  released  and  the 
gas  lights  again.  This 
temperature  regulator 
keeps  the  water  always 
at  the  same  temperature 
as  long  as  it  is  running 
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AU  The  Hot 
Water  You  Want 

Ask  any  apartment  house  dwellrr 
why  he  prefers  apartments  to  a 
house  and  one  of  his  reasons  is 
always — "All  the  hot  water  you 
want  day  or  night." 
That  is  a  great  comfort — you  admit 
it  when  your  flat-dwelling  friend 
brags  about  it — but  it  is  a  comfort 
you  can  have  in  your  ow^n  home. 
The  RUUD  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater  gives  you  this  luxury.  It 
it  placed  down  the  cellar  out  of  the 
way,  and  you  think  no  more  about 
it  than  you  do  of  the  power  house 
that  furnishes  you  with  electric 
light.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
turn  on  the  hot  w^ater  faucet  and 
the  hot  wrater  flow^s. 
Let  it  run  as  long  as  you  like — the 
temperature  never  varies  —  the 
supply  is  inexhaustible. 
The  opening  of  faucet  automat- 
ically lights  the  gas  burners  in  the 
RUUD.andclosingthe  faucet  turns 
the  gas  off.  Can  you 
imagine  anything 
more  convenient? 

If  you  are  planning 
to  build,  you  simply 
must  in  vestigate  the 
RUUD  to  keep  up 
to  date  on  modem 
conveniences. 
Look  in  the  tele- 
phone book  and  see 
if  there  is  a  RUUD 
office  in  your  city — 
if  not,  the  gas  com- 
pany or  dealer  can 
show^  it  to  you. 

MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 
Depl.    H.  Pittsburgh.  Penna. 
Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  Qtles. 


Standard  Dwelling 

Size  $100. 
Pacific  Coast,  $115. 

Delivered 


RUUD 


Learn  About  Brick 


Eve  ry  one  admires  a  brick  house. 

Few  realize  its  low  cost  and  economy. 

Brick  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  reliable,  really 
the  cheapest  buildin<j;  material  in  the  world.  The 
cost  of  wood  has  risen  until  a  wood  house  costs 
more  to  build  and  maintain  than  a  brick  house. 

Leam  the  Facts.     Send  today   for  our  Free  Books,  "A 
Hc\t>lution  ill  l^uiMinu  Materials."  ami  'Tin'  (*o«t  of 
a  Houso."      Two   Books    of  New   House 
Designs  from  1'  adiiiK  architects'  olficis, 
sent  on  receipt  of  (>r:ce. 
"  A  Hoase  of  Brick  for  $10. 000, "2nd  Edi- 
tion.   41  designs.  2.V. 
"A  House   of    Brick    of  Moderate  Coat" 
(Sl.OtXl  to  ST.(lOO).     71  desicns,  .'.O.-. 
ir/i<  II    irnfiiK/  stall-  characlfr  ■\t  ir.ir*.- 
TKxuK  MAKs        !/('"  have  III  mi'iKf. 

THE   BUILDINa  BRICK  ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 
1331  Flatiron  Building,  New  York 


Makes  the 
{Looks  Outlast 
I  tlie  Car 


WHY  is  it  a  brand  new 
car    grows    dull    so 
quickly  ?       The    reason    is    soap. 
Just    water — washes  off  the    mud  and 
dulls  the  varnish, 

Ordinar>'  soap,  full  of  alkali,  takes  off 
the  grease  and  eats  little,  fine  pin  holes 
in  the  paint.     Good-by  paint. 

Mobo 

Auto  Cleanser 

is  just  soap— but  it  is  pure  soap  made  from 
linseed  oil.  It  is  a  paint  and  varnish  food.  It 
bringfs  out  the  gloss.  It  dissolves  grease  and 
dirt  and  absorbs  them  into  its  rich,  fluffy 
lather.  .All  you  need  to  keep  your  car  young  in 
looks. is  a  pail  of  water,  a  sponge  and  Mobo, 
Sold  by  all  supply  dealers  m  cans,  half  bar- 
rels and  barrels. 

Our  ht-N'klpi  "  How  to  ke^^p  an  Airto 
cl 'sn  and  brij;ht."  cootAins  soap  paint 
;\ni  vamisti  srns^.  free  fora  postal  and 
(   .nil*  of  Tour  dealer. 

JOHN  T.  STANLEY 

Maker  of  Fine  S-xips 
642  *Wsf  30th  St  ,  Sfw  York  City 
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For  Nine  Years   1    Have 
Sold  This  Cigar  By  Mail 

The  idea  of  selling'  my  cipirs  direct  to  the 
smoker,  by  mail,  came  to  me  nine  years  ago.  I 
have  been  publishing  advertisements  like  this 
practically  every  month  since. 
In  that  time  I  have  made  and 
held  over  20,000  regular  cus- 
tomers who  buy  their  cigars 
from  me. 

My  plan  of  selling  cigars 
makes  it  possible,  by  eliminat- 
ing middlemen,  to  sell  the  10c 
cigar  of  the  tratle  for  $5.00  per 
100.  I  have  hatl  many  imitators. 
Most  of  these  have  lasted  a  little 
time  and  gone— doubtless  be- 
cause they  did  not  understand 
that  they  must  have  re-orders 
to  survive.  Repeat  orders  are 
the  life  and  blood  of  the  mail 
order  cigar  business. 

It  is  the  quality  of  my  cigars 
that  makesa  re-order  practically 
certain.  I  secure  initial  orders 
through  my  advertising — it  al- 
ways costs  me  more  to  secure  a 
new  customer  than  I  make  on 
his  first  order.  But  the  come- 
back orders  gradually  begin  to 
show  a  profit. 

The  Shivers'  Panatela  is  made  in 
my  clean  Philadelphia  factoiy  from 
real  Cuban  grown  Havana  filler 
with  a  wrapper  of  genuine  Sumatra 
leaf.  I  also  make  clear  Havana 
cigars.  In  all  I  have  seventeen  dif- 
ferent shapes— all  described  in  my 
catalog  which  you  may  have  on 
request. 

MY  OFFER  IS :  I  will,  upon  re- 
quest, send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatela 
Cigars  to  a  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid.  He  may 
■moke  ten  of  these  cigars  and  re- 
turn the  remaining  forty  at  my 
expense  if  he  is  not  pleased  with 
them:  if  he  is  pleased  with  them 
and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  re- 
mit the  price.  $2.50,  within  ten 
days.  (This  selling  plan  applies  as 
%vell  to  any  cigar  1  make.) 

I  employ  only  skilled  men  cigar 
makers.  No  flavoring  or  "doctor- 
ing" methods  are  tolerated  in  my 
factory,  and  I  do  not  use  shorts  or 
cuttings.  When  you  try  my  cigars 
I  am  the  only  one  who  assumes  any 
risk  or  obligation.  Will  you  grant 
me  an  opportunity  to  make  a  cus- 
tomer of  you  ? 

In  ordering  please  state  whether  you  prefer  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars  and  use  business  stationery 
or  give  reference. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^S 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  .SHAl'K 


50 


ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME 

COfPtR    PLATE.    IN    CORRECT   SCRIPT 


n.25 


tHE  OUALITV   MUSr  PlEASe   TOU   Ot    TOUII  MOHEy  DEFUaOCO 
tOMPLE  CARPS    OR    WePDIHG    IHVITATIOHS  UPON  REQUEST 

SOCIAL  RMfl 

SUTIONEM  VI" 


912  Chestnut  St. 


PHILA. 


Secure  and  Profitable 

a  good   investment  are  \A 
combined  in  our  ™ 

Gold  Bonds 

Paying  Interest  of  5% 

Gtiaranteed   for    lo  years,    payable 

every  six  months  in  coupons  attached, 

which   can    be  collected   through   your 

local  bank,  convertible  into  cash  before    that 

time  if  you  wish       Issued  in  denominations  of 

Jioo.oo   or   $1,000.00   and  fully  protected    by   the 

entire  resources  of  the  bank 

Write  for  full  details  and  booklet. 
GUARANTEE  TRUST  AND  BANKING  CO. 
Capital  Stock  $500,000.00  ATLANTA,  GA. 


The  ship's  surgeon  examined  him  afterward 
and  depo.sed  in  a  sworn  statement  that 
Turner  was  "  capable  of  continuing  the 
skipping  for  a  considerable  time  longer." 
This  feat,  it  is  asserted,  required  "  con- 
siderable balance,  as  the  ship  rolled." 

Mr.  Turner  suggests  a  course  of  exercises 
for  the  aspirant.     He  ^vrites: 

Climbing  trees  and  boulders  will  strength- 
en the  arms  and  legs  and  give  the  beginner 
practise  for  acrobatic  rock  climbs;  and 
after  becoming  proficient  in  the  Cumljer- 
land  crags  he  must  have  the  best  climbing 
in  Switzerland.  After  that  the  Caucasus, 
or,  more  difficult  still,  the  Southern  Alps  of 
New  Zealand,  the  Siberian  Altai  or  the 
Chinese  Turkestan  mountains,  or  the  low 
easy  climbs  of  the  Himalayas.  After  ex- 
periencing these  mountains,  the  great 
giants  of  the  world  may  be  attempted. 

But  returning  to  our  story  and  what,  we 
are  told,  Mr.  Turner  most  devoutly  de- 
.sires — the  ascent  of  Mount   Everest: 

This  Englishman  has  set  his  heart  upon 
conquering  Everest,  and,  aside  from  what 
nature  has  done  for  him  in  bestowing  a  cat- 
like facility  of  balancing  and  coordination 
of  sight  and  muscular  effort,  he  has  quali- 
fied for  the  supreme  achievement  by  "  do- 
ing "  the  great  Swiss  peaks,  a  traverse  of 
Mount  (^ook  in  New  Zealand,  Belukha  in 
the  Altais  in  winter  to  a  height  of  17,800 
feet,  and  Aconcagua  in  South  America  to 
an  altitude  of  more  than  20,000  feet.  Mr. 
Turner  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
"  ru.sh  "  Aconcagua,  giving  himself  only 
four  days  for  an  enterprise  that  cost  the 
Fitzgerald  expedition,  in  1896,  about  six 
months  of  planning  and  assault,  a  regular 
siege  in  fact,  before  Mr.  Stuart  Vines  and 
Mattias  Zurbriggen,  the  Swiss  guide,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  summit  (23,080 
feet).  The  traverse  of  Mount  Cook  in  New 
Zealand  (climbing  up  one  side  and  descend- 
ing the  opposite  side),  Mr.  Turner  considers 
the  most  difficult  and  perilous  of  all  his 
undertakings,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  steps  in  4,000  feet  of  very  steep  snow 
slope  going  up  and  coming  down.  He  be- 
lieves that  outside  of  the  Himalayas  there 
is  no  mountain  in  the  world  as  formidable, 
altho  the  height  of  this  New  Zealand  moun- 
tain is  only  12,349  feet.  Of  this  altitude 
10,000  feet,  however,  is  "  sheer  climbing 
from  the  valley."  Mr.  Turner  does  not 
seem  to  have  heard  of  the  great  Alaskan 
peak  McKinley.  He  agrees  with  the  Due 
d'Abruzzi  that  K2  in  the  Himalayas  is  un- 
climbable,  because  it  is  neces.sary  to  cut 
steps  at  a  height  of  25,000  feet  when  vitality 
is  perilously  near  the  exhaustion  point. 
Mount  Everest,  Mr.  Turner  asserts,  has  no 
steep  ice  slopes  near  the  summit,  and  the 
approach  to  the  pinnacle  (29,002  feet)  is 
gradual.  "  I  consider  the  climbing  of 
Mount  Everest  or  K2,"  he  says,  "  a  greater 
feat  than  getting  to  the  North,  or  South, 
Pole."  He  recommends  two  successive 
seasons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Everest  to 
him  who  contemplates  its  conquest. 

We  shall  await  with  deep  interest  and 
no  little  curiosity  Mr.  Turner's  campaign 
against  the  highest  mountain  in  the  world. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  because  he 
breathes  without  difficulty  and  moves 
easily  at  a  height  of  20,000  feet,  as  he  says 
he  does,  he  can  do  the  same  when  eight  or 
nine  thousand  feet  are  added  to  that  alti- 
tude; and  his  experiences  ought  to  ad- 
monish him  that  no  man  can  tell  by  looking 
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tleawlf K  Uivder^veakr 

A  sheep  wears  his  wool  on 
the  outside.  That's  where  it  is 
in  Duofold. 

The  inner  fabric  hasn't  a 
thread  of  wool  in  it.  Only  fine 
cotton  orsilk  touches  you.  The 
wool  is  in  the  outer  fabric.  Two 
light-weig-ht  fabrics  in  one,  with 
air  space  between  the  wool  and 
cotton  and  the  two  fabrics  to- 
gether weigh  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary thick  one. 

Could  anything:  be  more  sci- 
entific and  sensible? 

Delightfully  smooth  on  the  skin; 
well-ventilated,  keeping  the  body 
always  at  an  even  normal  tempera- 
ture. 

Duofold  gives  the  warmth  of 
wool  without  the  "itchy"  sensation 
of  wool  against  the  skin;  nor  the 
sticky  effect  of  a  solid  cotton  gar- 
ment. Duofold  is  always  smooth, 
dry,  light  and  perfectly  ventilated. 

Single  garments  and  union  suits  in  all 
weights  and  various  styles  for  men,  women 
and  children.    $1.00  and  upwards. 

Your  dealer  has  them  or  will  get  them 
for  you.     Write  us  for  Style  Booklet. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Company 
Mohawk.  N.  Y. 


Boston 
Gaii8>ter 


TSe 

Buye 


(3n  She 
ttieBOSTOlt 
\  Qjperiority 


PAD 


vCOROi 


is  chosen  by  men  because  it  is  dur- 
able, comfortable,  and  reliable.  Ask 
for  Boston  Garter  by  name, 
and  glance  at  the  loop  for  the  trade- 
meirlcs"  BoSon  Garter"  and  "Vel- 
vet Grip"  damped  upon  it. 

Sold  Everywhere.  _  Sample  pair 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Cotton,  25  cents.  —  Silk,  50  cents. 

GEORGE  FROST  CO.,  Makers,  BOSTON    1 
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at  Everest  from  a  distance  that  the  ap- 
proach to  the  summit  is  gradual  and  free 
from  ice  walls  and  overhanging  precipices. 


HISTORIC  RIDES 

OOME  years  ago  wc  were  all  startled 
»^  by  the  story  of  "Burnaby's  ride  to 
Khiva,"  which  was  then  considered  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  desperate  feats  of 
heroism  in  the  world's  history.  Capt. 
Fred  Burnaby,  the  hero,  an  Englishman  of 
wealth  and  popularity,  wrote  a  Vjook  to 
tell  all  about  it,  and  was  much  feted  and 
lionized  in  consequence.  But  his  act  was 
nothing,  says  William  Eleroy  Curtis,  in  his 
new  book  on  "Turkestan"  (George  H. 
Doran  Company  J,  and  was  performed  by 
hundreds  of  Cossack  and  Russian  officers 
at  about  the  same  time.  Moreover,  says 
Mr.  Curtis: 

Of  danger  there  was  none  whatever. 
The  steppes  all  around  Khiva  were  as  safe 
as  those  of  Central  Russia,  and  the  trail 
was  plain.  The  weather,  which  was  cold 
when  Burnaby  started,  grew  warmer  within 
a  few  days,  and  he  and  his  party  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  warm  clothing, 
and  had  a  kibitka,  one  of  the  tents  in  which 
the  Turkomans  and  Kirghiz  spend  the 
winter  on  the  plains  of  Turkestan.  Fur- 
thermore, Burnaby  had  an  escort  provided 
with  excellent  horses  and  three  camels  to 
carry  his  equipment.  He  made  the  jour- 
ney of  370  miles  in  thirteen  days,  and  it  was 
after  the  capture  and  occupation  of  that 
city  by  the  Russians.  At  the  time  of 
Burnaby's  journey  the  Russian  outposts 
were  stretched  at  frequent  intervals  along 
his  trail  and  merchants  were  going  and 
coming. 

This  famous  ride  was  insignificant  com- 
pared with  that  of  Captain  Marsh  of  the 
British  Army,  a  few  years  previous.  He 
rode  fourteen  hundred  miles  from  Asia 
Minor  to  India,  through  .  Persia  and  Af- 
ghanistan, among  the  wild  tribes,  without 
escort  or  even  an  extra  horse.  Nor  can  it 
be  compared  with  a  three-thousand-mile 
ride  made  by  Captain  MacGregor,  in  1875, 
the  entire  distance  from  Asia  Minor  to  the 
Chinese  mountains.  Yet,  such  is  the 
caprice  of  fame,  not  one  person  in  a  million 
ever  heard  of  Marsh  or  MacGregor,  while 
every  school-boy  in  England  and  many  in 
America  were  thrilled  by  Burnaby's  book. 

The  most  daring  and  dangerous  of  such 
exploits  in  modern  times  was  the  chase  of 
the  Russian  Army  by  .Januarius  Aloysius 
MacGahan,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Herald,  who  was 
sent  to  Turkestan  to  observe  and  report 
the  war  of  conquest.  MacGahan  reached 
the  Caspian  Sea  several  weeks  after  the 
departure  of  the  Russian  Army,  and  on 
April  30,  1872,  with  an  interpreter  and  a 
young  Kirghiz  to  look  after  the  horses, 
started  across  the  desert.  As  a  journal- 
istic achievement  it  was  never  surpassed, 
and  was  never  approached,  except,  per- 
haps, by  the  ride  of  Archibald  Forbes  from 
Ulundi  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  through  a 
forest  swarming  with  Zulus.  MacCiahan 
was  in  the  saddle  for  thirty  lays,  and  made 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  Some- 
times he  was  entirely  without  food  and  he 
and  his  native  companion  nearly  perished  | 


KNOX 


PrEVE/VT  AcaDENT3  UHE   T///S 


THE  BLACK  CAR  skidded  I  In  a 
flash  pleasure  changed  to  peril. 
There  were  sounds  of  rending 
wreckage  and  snapping  steel  coupled 
with  screams  of  terror.  It  makes  one 
shudder  to  think  what  might  have  hap- 
pened had  the  troUey  car  not  stopped. 

The  driver  had  neglected  to  equip  his 
car  with  Anti-Skid  Chains— he  "took  a 
chance."  Down  the  long.  wet.  slippery 
road  he  came,  but  at  the  turn  the  rear 
wheels  would  not  follow  the  front 
wheels-THEY  SKIDDED! 

—the  car  spun  'round — quick  as  a  flash 
it  crashed  til roueh  tlio  feiioc  and  brouuht 
the  occupants  face  to  face  with  Death  I 

Pntents  brnr^.My  sustaint'<l  hy  d.risi.ii  of  tln'Cirrii 

AVeed    Chain   Tire   Grip   Co., 


The 
WHITE 
CAR  came 
down  the  eanio 
road  with  speed  unchecked 
and  flashed  around  the  charp  turn  In  perfoTt 
safety.  The  rear  wheels  followed  the  front  wheels 
exactly— they  tracked  true  as  flanged  car  wheels 
upon  steel  rails — skidding  was  utterly  Impos- 
sible bftcause  they  were  equipped  with 

Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

pec  till'  preat  cost  of  folly!  See  h.w  cheaply  t>  u 
can  purchase  safety.  If  you  don't  put  Wcc  1 1'h.iins  on 
yourwIiccU  in  wit  weather  your  car  may  siiitl— the 
wreck  may  lie  yonrs— it  may  he  your  life  that  is 
snuffed  out — without  a  moment's  n^arning — in  tbe 
twinkline  of  an  eye  I 

Make  SAFETY  yours — take  Weed  Chains  with  yotj. 
it  Court  .  f  Al.p.■r\l^.  Chi.-aco.   All  otli.-s  a:e  in'-in;e::ients. 

28    Moore   Street.   New  York   City 


All 

/trputable 

Dealert 
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Is  your  baby  sick  and  puny 
when  it  should  be  well, 

with  strong  little  legs  and  arms,  and  a 
rosy,  laughing  face? 

Are  you  worried  because  its  food  doesn't  seem 
to  nourish  the  little  body  the  way  it  should?  Let 
us  help  you  to  make  it  strong  and  well — make  it 
grow  up  into  a  healthy  child, able  to  withstand  the 
illnesses  that  babies  and  children  are  apt  to  have. 

Write  us  today  for  a  Sample  Can  of 
NeSTLE'S  Food — enough  for  twelve  feedings 
—and  our  truly  helpful  Book  for  Mothers, 
"Infant  Feeding  and  Hygiene.''  We  know 
that  the  Sample  of  Food  will  help  your  baby. 
Babies  would  rarely  be  sick  at  all  if  their  food 
nourished  and  agreed  with  them. 
Cow' s  milk  alone  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
mother's  milk,  because  it  is  hard  to  digest  and 
retain.  R  is  alright  for  the  calf,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  good  for  the  baby. 

Now,  NesTLE'S  Food  is  made  from  the 
purest  cow's  milk  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  changed 
so  that  it  is  like  mother's  milk,  easy  to  digest 
and  full  of  health-giving  properties.  .  Your  baby 
will  thrive  and  grow  strong  on  it. 

It  comes  in  powder  form  and  all  you  ha\'e  to 
do  is  to  add  water  and  boil  two  minutes. 

NESTLE'S  FOOD  has  been  makinsr  sick  babies  well 

for  over  forty  years — thousands  upon  thousands  of  them — and  we 
lielieve  that  it  will  help  to  make  your  baby  strong  and  healthy  too, 
iust  as  it  has  done  for  so  many  others,  Write  us  today  and  we  will 
bend  you  the  Book  and  Sample  at  once.  If  yuu  find  the  Food  agrees 
with  your  baby,  and  we  know  it  will,  you  can  buy  it  at  any  drugstore. 


HENRI  NESTLE,  92  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Please  send  me,  free,  your  book  and  trial  package. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and  contains 
*■  all  the  living  words  in  the   English  language," 

Southern  Red  Cedar  Chest 

nplete  Witboat  Oi 


i'hri:;tiiiai^>VeddiD^  or  Itirthday  Gjft. 

This  Ix'autiful  chest  brink's  joy  to  the  pos:iessor. 
The  joy  nut  only  of  beauty,  but  of  one's  dainty  linens, 
fuis,  fleecy  wtKjlens  and  blankets  being  kept  safe  and  beautiful  f  lorn 
moths,  dusl  and  damp.  We  prepay  freij^htand  Khip  direct  from  fae- 
twryat  factory  pHoes,  On  15  Days' Trial.  Write- tor  our  handsome 
new  catali>g  showing  many  other  styles  of  genuine  Southej-n  Red  Cedar 
chests  and  Wardrot>e  Oiuches.  Also  book,  "  Story  of  Red  Cedar  " 
PIFDMO.NT  RED  CEDiJl  t-HEST  CO.,  D*pt.  3(»,  SutesrUle,  .\.  C 


from  thirst.  He  was  several  times  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  natives,  and  his  escapes 
were  miraculous. 

MacGahan  afterward  took  part  in  the 
Carlist  war  in  Spain,  in  which  he  narrowly 
escaped  beinp:  hanged  as  a  spy.  He  in- 
vestigated th(^  Turkish  atrocities  in  Bul- 
garia for  the  London  Daily  Neirs;  he  repre- 
sented the  same  pai>er  during  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1877-1878, 
and  nursed  Lieut.  F.  V.  Greene,  now 
Major-Geiieral  Greene,  U.  S.  A.  (retired), 
through  a  siege  of  typhoid.  Greene  was 
the  military  attache  of  the  United  States 
legation  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  sent  to 
observe  the  war.  MacGahan  caught  the 
disease  from  Greene  and  died  in  a  Russian 
camp.  He  was  buried  in  Constantinople, 
and  a  few  years  later  his  body  was  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  upon  a  naval 
cruiser  and  buried  beside  his  father  and 
mother  in  a  Toledo  cemetery. 

MacGahan  reached  Khiva  and  entered 
that  city  before  the  Russian  Army  arrived, 
and  remained  there  through  the  siege. 
Burnaby  did  not  arrive  until  two  years 
later. 

Another  remarkable  feat  of  journalistic 
enterprise  that  occurred  about  the  same 
time  was  the  ride  of  O'Donovan,  son  of  a 
famous  Irish  scholar  and  antiquary, 
through  Persia  to  Merv,  reaching  that  city 
in  advance  of  the  Russian  Army.  O'Don- 
ovan represented  the  London  Daily  Newt<, 
and  Avith  two  servants,  a  Persian  and  a 
Kurd,  he  crossed  the  mountains  that  now 
form  the  boundary  between  Persia  and 
Turkestan,  and  after  a  ride  of  140  miles 
reached  the  city  of  Merv,  where  the  Turko- 
mans were  preparing  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  Russian  advance.  He  was  the 
first  foreigner  to  enter  that  city  and  the 
first  European  to  traverse  that  route.  He 
did  not  know  what  sort  of  a  reception  he 
would  have  at  Merv.  The  chances  were 
against  a  friendly  one,  but  the  people  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  altho,  fearing  lest  he  was 
a  Russian  spy,  they  made  him  a  prisoner 
for  twenty  days.  He  finally  gained  their 
confidepce,  and  was  not  only  able  to  serve 
his  newspaper,  but  his  presence  proved  of 
great  advantage  to  the  Turkomans  in  their 
dealing  with  the  Russian  invaders. 


Handed  Down. — "  Papa,  what  does 
hereditary  mean?  " 

"  Something  which  descends  from  father 
to  son." 

"  Is  a  spanking  hereditary?  " — New 
York  Evening  Mail. 


Above  It. — The  tramp  leaned  against  the 
door-jamb,  while  Miss  Annabel  Sheldon 
peered  out  at  him  through  the  screen;  and 
he  gazed  past  her  at  the  kitchen  table. 

*'  You  look  strong,"  said  Miss  Annabel. 
"\\re  you  equal  to  the  task  of  sa^Aing  and 
splitting  half  a  cord  of  Avood?  " 

"  Equal  to  it,  madam?  "  said  the  tramp. 
"  The  word  is  inadequate.     I  am  sui)erior 
to  it,"  and  down  the  road  drifted  a  cloud 
of  dust  raised  by  his  patient,  plodding  feet 
—  Youth's  CompanioJi. 


WHITNEY   GUARANTEED  PEN  $2.50 

The  Whitney  Self-Killin;;  Fountain  IVn  starts  and  writes 
smoothly  without  shaking'.  14  Kt.  gold  pen  tipped  with  Russian 
Iridium.  B;irrel  and  cap  lathe-turned  from  pure  Para  Rublx-r. 
Fills  instantly  without  soiling  the  fingers.  Feed  bar  construction 
prevents  drying  outer  blotting. 

We  guarantee  to  make  good  any  possible  defi-'Cts    in    materials  or 
workmanship  within  one  year  from  purchase.      Send  f'l.Ui)  todav 
Dealers  and  Agents  Write  for  Our  Plan. 

The  Whitney-Richards  Co., 240  W.SnperiorAvf.,€levfland,0.,U.,S..\. 


Farr's   Hardy  Phloxes — the 
Late  Messengers  of  Cheer 

With  their  great,  well-rounded,  liydrangea- 
like  clusters  of  starry  flowers,  Phloxes  make  a 
grand  showing  any  where.  You  have  room  for 
some  of  them — if  crowded,  ])lant  them  among 
Peonies  or  Oriental  Poppies;  the  Phloxes 
will  not  be  ready  until  the  other  things  are 
gone.  lam  growing  nearly  200  kinds,  both 
tall  and  dwarf.  The  colors  touch  every  hue 
but  yellow.      Plant  in  October  or  November. 

Irises,    Peonies,    Delphiniums,  Etc. 

and  many  other  noble  perennials  are  included  in  my 
great  collections.     My  aim  is  not  to  grow  so  many 

kinds  as  to  have  those 
that  I  do  offer  as  nearly 
complete  as  possible.  If 
you  plan  a  garden  with 
individuality, my  broad 
range  of  varieties  will 
be  of  great  worth  to  you. 

My  New  Book 

describing  my  Phloxes 
and  other  hardy  plants, 
is  practical  and  beauti- 
ful. Illustrated  from 
pliotographs  made  at 
Wyomissing  —  many  in 
full  colors;  while  accu- 
^_^____^_p,p^,_  rate  cultural  directions 
'  ""'^"^^^^  _..^-.i|  make  it  invaluable  as 
reference.  Free  if  you 
have  a  hardy  garden  or 
expect  to  plant  one. 

Bertrand  H.  Farr 

MyomiKsing  Nurseries 

6mPenii.St.,ReadJng.Pa. 
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CENTS  A  DAY 


Buys 
THIS  Machine 


We  will  cell  you  a  Hunter 
Sewing  Machine  on  credit 
and  let  you  pay  $1.00  a  1 
month,  which   is  about  3 
cents  aday.  The  Hunterhas 
6drawers,quarter-8awedoak, 
automatic    lift,    drop   head, 
ball  bearing,    side  tension,    front 
take-up.  Guaranteed  25  years.   The 
Hunter  is   easy   running,    strung, 
durable,  and  beautiful. 

SAVE  HALF  IlVJTot 

factory,  we  liave  no  agents.  We 
don't  selV  stores.  This  means  fully  one-half  saved  In  price. 
■\Ve  sell  to  people  jn  every  state.  We  don't  take  a  mortpage  cr 
ever  ask  you  to  sign  a  note.  Our  plan  is  simple,  fair  and  liberal. 
FRFF  ^'*'h  each  macliine  we  give  free  three  outfits  as  follows  v 
■  llbfc  1  set  of  attachments,  1  set  of  accessories  in  steel  case,  1 
special  fancy  work  tray.  Write  today  saying,  "Please  send  me  par- 
ticulars about  your  Hunter  plan  of  easy  terms  and  money-saving." 

DUNCAN  N.  HUNTER  &  CO..  12    S.Clinton  St.,  CHICAGO 


Hyacinths,  Darwin  and  other 
Tulips,  Narcissus  and  Crocus, 
Easter  Lilies  and  hardy  Japan 
and  Native  Lilies.  English, 
Spanish  and  Japan  Iris.  Freesias, 
Calochortus  and  Trilliums,and  all 
other  Native  and  Foreign  Bulbs 
and    Roots    in    endless    variety. 

The   Largest    Assortment    in    America 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 
Mailed  free  for  the  asking 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

33  Barclay  Street  Box  18  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  fo  mention  The  literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Its  Nature. — Judge — "  Do  you  know 
the  nature  of  an  oath?  " 

Witness — "  Yes,  your  honor;  it  is  gen- 
erally  ill-natured." — Boston    Transcript. 


He  Did. — Delilah  meditated. 

"  He  didn't  notice  when  I  did  my  hair  a 
new  way,"  she  cried,  "  but  I'll  bet  he  will 
notice  when  I  do  his." — New  York  Sun. 


Worse. — "  How  about    that    airship?  " 
'■  It  went  up  in  smoke.' 
"  Burned,  eh?  " 

"  Oh,  no.     Made  an  ascension  at  Pitts- 
burg."—ToWo  Blade. 


Running  Risks. — "  When  I  was  a  young 
man,"  said  Mr.  Cumrox,  "  I  thought  noth- 
ing of  working  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a 
day." 

"  Father,"  replied  the  young  man  with 
sporty  clothes,  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
mention  it.  Those  non-union  sentiments 
are  liable  to  make  you  unpopular." — 
Washington  Star. 


Their  First  Taste. — She — "  Poor  cousin 
Jack!  And  to  be  eaten  by  those  wretched 
cannibals!  " 

He — "  Yes,  my  dear  child;  but  he  gave 
them  their  first  taste  in  religion!  " — Lon- 
don Opinion. 


A  Cat-Nip. — Harold  had  rescued  the 
family  cat  from  the  well.  Covered  with 
green  moss  and  water,  he  rushed  to  his 
mother  with  the  declaration:  "  Ma,  I 
got  the  cat  out  by  the  stem!  " — Christian 
Advocate. 


In  the  Dog  Watch. — Objection  is  made 
in  New  York  to  drowning  stray  dogs,  for 
fear  so  many  sunken  barks  may  obstruct 
navigation. — Christian  Advocate. 


Not  Hopeless. — Little  Katherine — 
"  I  know  something  I  shan't  tell!  " 

Crusty  Bachelor — "  Nevermind,  dear. 
You'll  get  over  that  habit  as  you  grow 
older." — Pathfinder. 


Glowing. — Wife  (complainingly) — "  You 
never  praise  me  up  to  any  one." 

Hub — "  I  don't,  eh!  You  should  hear 
me  describe  you  at  the  intelligence  office 
when  I'm  trying  to  hire  a  cook." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Wider  Field. — "  How  is  your  son,  the 
young  doctor,  making  out?  " 

"  First  rate,  since  he  learned  to  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances..  He  started  out 
as  a  lung  specialist,  but  he's  a  green-apple 
specialist  just  now." — Town  and  Coinitry. 


The  Leavings. — Her  Father — "  So  my 
daughter  has  consented  to  become  your 
wife.  Have  you  fixt  the  dav  of  the  wed- 
ding? " 

Suitor — "  I  will  leave  that  to  my 
fiancee." 

H.  F. — "  Will  you  have  a  church  or  a 
private  wedding?  " 

S. — "  Her  mother  can  decide  that,  sir." 
H.  F.— "  What  have  you  to  live  on?  " 
S. — "  I  will  leave  that  entirely  to  you, 
!-ir." — Boston  Transcript. 
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The  Bread  and  Butter  Question 

'T>0  a  widowed  mother  with  children  to  support,  the  future  looks  a  little  brighter  if  there 
•*•     comes  to  her  each  month,  as  the  result  of  her  husband's  foresight,  a  monthly  income. 

That  is  just  what  the  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Monthly  Income  Policy  of  The  TRAVEL- 
ERS INSURANCE  COMPANY  ooes.  It  guarantees  a  specified  income  payable  every 
month  for  life.  It  cannot  be  diverted  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  taken  out.  It 
cannot  be  lost  by  the  inexperience  or  misconduct  of  others,  nor  diminished  by  taxes  or 
attorney's  fees. 

The  TRAVELERS  acts  as  a  Trustee  without  charge  and  assumes  all  risks.  The 
policy  will  not  lapse  if  you  become  unable  to  pay  the  premiums  in  consequence  of  total 
and  permanent  disability  from  accident  or  disease. 

This  policy  yields  the  wife  and  children  a  bread  and  butter  income  and 
now  and  then  a  little  cake  and  cream.  It  is  worth  looking  into,  even 
though  you  already  carry  some  insurance.     Send  c»upon  for  particulars. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Please  send  me  particulars  regarding  The  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Monthly 
Income  Policy. 
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Plants  from  Biltmore  Nursery 


n^tiv#iii[' 


The  rugged  health  of  the  hardy  plants  grown  in  the  "  Land  of  the  Sky  " 
is  an  assurance  that  they  will  carr>'  their  \-igor  and  stfength  to  j/mr 
garden — no  matter  where  it  may  be.  Nature's  rich  colors,  tints  and  hues 
are  reflected  in  the  flowers  that  Bil'.more  plants  produce. 

He:  e,  too,  the  Iris  grows  to  perfection,  with  great  strong  roots  that  are  ready 

to  p'lsh  up  spikes  of  bloom  that  all  but  rival  the  blue  of  the  mountain  sky. 

That  you  may  know  these  flowers  in  their  natural  beauty  we  have  iust  published 

THE    IRIS  CATALOGUE 

This  story  of  the  Biltmore  Iris  tells  about  the  many 
varieties  we  grow  here,  and  how  j'(7«  may  succeed  with 
them  in  your  garden.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  actual  plantinsrs,  and  also  shows  many  of  the 
Iris  in  their  glorious  natural  colors. 

HARDY  GARDEN  FLOWERS 

A  booklet  of  fi4  pages,  shows  witli  photos raphic  illus- 
tration and  describes  in  clear  language,  the  hardy  peren- 
nials that  grow  at  Biltmore.  Vou  will  find  that  it 
describes  many  plants  you  remember  from  the  gardens 
of  your  youth,  and  which  you  have  long  wanted  to  have. 

FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

.\nother  booklet  of  interest  to  all  who  plan  to  beautify 
the  home  grounds.  It  describes  and  illustrates  most  of 
the  slnubs  and  trees  adapted  for  lawn  and  garden  plant- 
ing and  that  give  a  profusion  of  fragrant  flowers.  M 
pages,  finely  illustrated,  showing  typical  plantings. 

BILTMORE  NURSERY  CATALOGUE 

.\  guide  to  the  trees  and  plants  of  North   .•\merica. 
Persons  who  wish  to  plan  complete  plantincs  will  find 
it  indispensable.  Nearly  200  pages,  richly -.Ilustrated. 
making  a  complete  showing  of  the  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous products  of  Biltmore  Nursery-. 

Sciui  for  t/ie  heo/c  t/iat  -.vill  he!(>  yoii  most —  1  oit 
are  -.velcomc  to  a  copy  of  any  one  of  then; 

BILTMORE  NURSERY 

Box  1209  BILTMORE,  N.C. 


Onr  readera  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkrart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertl*?™. 
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Better— Even  to 
the  Buttons! 

FAULTLESS  Shirts  are  tlie  product  of 
many  years  of  always  trying  to  make 
slurts  belter.  We've  even  discovered  an 
exclusive  process  for  making  the  pearl 
buttons  retain  their  lustre  in  the  wash. 
Close  attention  to  such  little  details 
explains  the  tie  value  in  satisfaction 
that  FAULTLtSS  Shirts  render. 


Since  1881 


Day  Shirts 

The  workmanship  in  FAULTLESS 
Shirts  »is  masterly.  It  tells  in  the  per- 
fectly natural  fit  of  the  neckband,  the 
smooth  drape  of  the  yoke  and  shoulders, 
and  in  all-round  comfort  and  service. 
And  this  same  highest  grade  of  work- 
manship is  put  into  every  FAULTLESS 
Shirt  regardless  of  its  price.  Materials 
are  carefully  chosen— all  preshrunk  to 
insure  permanent  accuracy  of  sizes. 
Patterns  are  exclusive,  ahvays.  #L50 
and  up— at  stores  where  a  customer's 
satisfaction  is  the  first  consideration. 
Write  for  our  "  Day  Shirt  Book." 

Faultless  Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts 

are  made  up  to  the  same  high  standard 
as  FAULTLESS  Day  Shirts.  Luxur- 
iousl  \  comfortable  garments  for  lounging 
and  sleeping.  Fully  described  in  our 
"Bed  Time 
Book, "which 
we'll  be  glad 
to  send  you. 

E.  ROSENFELD 
&C0. 

Dept.  D 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 


. 


Depen  ds 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated) 
by  Williafn   H,    IValling-,   A.M.,  ^/.Z?.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Youns  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Fatlier  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knov7ledgea  Young  "Wife  Should  Have. 
Knovpledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 

AH  in  one  Tolnme.     Illnstrated.    $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  *'  and  Table  of  Contents 
Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg.,   Phila.,  Pa. 


FIFTY  YEARS    AGO 


September  24. — A  slight  action  occurs  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  near  Point  of 
Rocks. 

September  25. — A  slight  encounter  takes  place 
at  Lewisville,  Va.,  another  at  Chapmanville, 
Va.,  and  another  near  Osceola,  Mo. 

Two  Union  steamers  have  a  brush  with  a 
Confederate  battery  at  Freestone  Point  on 
the  Potomac. 

September  26. — In  accordance  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  President  Lincoln  this  day  is 
observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

September  27. — A  battle  is  fought  in  Benton 
County.  Mo.,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  Union 
forces." 

September  28. — Munson's  Hill,  Va.,  is  evacuated 
by  the  Confederates. 

September  29. — A  brisk  fight  occurs  six  miles 
southwest  of  Norfolk,  Ky. 

September  30. — Colonel  Geary  dislodges  a  Con- 
federate force  from  their  position  at  Berlin. 
Md. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

September  8. — It  is  rumored  in  Paris  that  30,000 
German  infantry.  10,000  cavalry,  and  150 
guns  are  gatherted  in  a  triangle  near  the  French 
frontier. 

The  first  aerial  postal  service  is  inaugurated  in 
England. 

Thirty-two  thousand  persons  have  died  from 
cholera  in  Italy  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

A  mob  at  Giva  del  Colle  storms  the  city  hospital 
and  liberates  all  cholera  patients. 

American  men-of-war  have  been  ordered  to 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  to  protect  American 
missionaries. 

September  9. — The  Berlin  Bourse  suffers  a  panic 
on  rumors  of  impending  hostiUties.  The  Paris 
stock  market,  while  weak,  is  by  no  means  so 
badly  aflected. 

The  Chinese  Government  is  concentrating 
troops  to  suppress  disturbances  in  Szechuen. 

Five  thousand  royalists  are  reported  gathered 
on  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

September  10. — The  German  imperial  maneu- 
vers, designed  to  reproduce  actual  war  con- 
ditions, are  begun  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe. 

September  11. — Great  Britain,  Germany.  Aus- 
tria, and  Spain  agree  to  recognize  simultane- 
ously the  repubUc  of  Portugal. 

September   12. — The  eruption  of  Moimt  Etna, 
,  Sicily,  causes  a  panic  in  the  neighboring  villages 
where  thousands  have  abandoned  their  homes 
and  are  in  flight. 

September    13. — The    French    food     riots    are 

renewed. 
A  serious  conflict  between  Portuguese  troops  and 

the  people  is  reported  at  Amarante,  38  miles 

from  Oporto. 
In  a  battle  between  Spaniards  and  tribesmen 

in  Morocco  the  latter  are  defeated  with  the 

loss  of  a  thousand  men. 

September  14. — Premier  Stolypin  is  seriously 
wounded  in  a  theater  at  Kief. 


Domestic 

September  10. — President  Taft's  attitude  toward 
tariff  reform  is  attacked  by  Governor  Harmon 
in  an  address  at  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston.  i 

September  11. — Maine  votes  on  the  repeal  of  the 
prohibition  clause  in  the  State  constitution. 
The  result  is  in  dispute. 

September  12. — The  Governors'  Conference 
opens  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

September  14. — The  Governors'  Conference  de- 
cides to  protest  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  against  what  is  considered  an 
invasion  of  States'  rights  by  federal  courts. 


SINCE  1795  FAVORITE 


FOR  INFLAMED   AND   WEAK 


THOKORS 

MLER 
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Gives  

almost  instant  relief                             _ 
and  is  easily  applied.        For  bathing 
the  eyes  it  is  indispensable.  Booklet  tree 
2St  SOLD  EVERYWHERE.       


JOUni    Li.  THOMF!!iOi\,   SOiVS  &  CO. 

163  Klrer  Street,  Troy,  N.  I. 


About  Remembering 

By  ELBERT  HUBBARD 

FOR  a  long  time  I  have 
been  promising  myself  to 
write  up  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Henry  Dickson,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  I  have  not  forgotten. 

Mr.  Dickson  is  teaching  a 
Science  or  System,  which  i 
believe  is  of  more  importance 
than  the  entire  curriculum  of 
your  modern  college. 

MR.  DICKSON  teaches 
memory. 

Good  memory  is  necessary 
to  all  achievement. 

I  know  a  man  who  is  a 
graduate  of  three  colleges, 
bright,    interesting  nor  learned. 


that   he  CAN   NOT   RE- 


HENRY  DICKSON 

America's  Foremost  Au- 
Itiority  OQ  Memory  Train- 
ing and  Principal  Dickson 
School  of  Memory.  Audi- 
torium  Building.  Chicago. 

This  man  is  neither 

He's  a  dunce. 

And   the    reason 
MEMBER. 

He  can  not  memorize  a  date  or  a  line  of  poetry.  His  miod 
is  a  sieve. 

Education  is  only  what  you  remember. 

Every  little  while  1  meet  a  man  who  has  a  memory,  a 
TRAINED  Mt  MORY,  and  he  U  a  ioy  to  my  soul. 

The  manager  of  a  great  corporation  never  misses  a  face.  If 
he  sees  you  once  the  next  time  he  will  call  you  by  name.  He 
told  me  how  he  did  it.  He  studied  memory-training  with 
Prof.  Dickson.  He  said  a  lot  of  nice  things  about  Prof. 
Dickson,  that  i  hesitate  to  write  here  lest  my  good  friend 
Dickson  object. 

This  Dickson  system  of  memory-training  is  very  simple.  If 
you  want  to  enlarge  your  arm,  you  exercise  it.  7  tie  same  with 
your  mind.  Ycu  must  put  your  brain  through  a  few  easy  exer- 
cises to  discover  its  capacity.  You  will  be  surprised  how  quickly 
it  responds. 

You  do  not  know  when  you  will  be  called  upon  to  tell 
what  you  know  ;  and  then  a  trained  memory  would  help  you. 

To  the  man  or  woman  whose  memory  plays  tricks  I  recom- 
mend that  you  write  to  Prof.  Dickson,  and  if  his  facts  do  not 
convince  you,  you  are  not  to  be  convinced. 

H  rite  today /or  FREE  booklet  and  facts.     A  ddress 

PROF.   HENRY    DICKSON 

754  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING  CHICAGO 
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LOW  PRICES 


for  this 
handsome 


FENCE 


100  otljer  styles.    Many  cheaper  than  wood — all  l>etter. 
For  Lawns,  Churches,  Parks,  etc.    Write  for  Pattern 
Book  and  special  offer. 
THE  WARD  FENCE  CO.,  Box  977  Decatur,  Ind. 


The  Great  English  Demulcent  Shaving  Cream 

EUX-E-SIS 

Pronounced  (UX-ESIS) 
Soothing  to   the  Tenderest  Skin. 

Saves  time — no  soap,  brush  or  cup  needed — 
a  tube  of  Elux-e-sis  and  a  razor,  that's  all. 
This  celebrated  English  shaving  cream  has 
for  a  third  of  a  century  been  used  by  men  of 
refinementand  nice  habit.  It  quickly  softens 
the  hardest  beard  so  you  can  shave  in  half" 
the  time  writh  twice  the  comfort.  Leaves  the 
skin  smooth  and  free  from  irritation.  It  is  a 
treasure  to  travelers.  Ideal  for  use  writh  the 
safety  razor. 

None  genuine  without  the  signature  Aimee 
Lloyd  in  red  ink  on  tube.  Sold  by  best 
druggists. 

45c  a  tube  — extra  large,  90c. 

Send  for  explanatory  booklet. 

PARK  &TILFORD,  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
Import  Agents 

Manafactnred  by  \imee  Lloyd  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 

EASY    CHAIR 


Inthu  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
lulted  as  arbiter. 


"H.  (;.,  "  El  Reno,  Okla. — "In  tho  sonKincc, 
'Your  bill  has  been  O.Ked.'  should  the  expression 
'O.K.,'  bo  in  (luotation  marks,  and  is  the  iiast 
tense  formed  simply  by  adding  the  cdi'" 

The  past  ten.se  of  this  expression  is  formed  by 
adding  an  apostrophe  and  d,  thus:  O.K'd.  The 
omission  of  the  c  preserves  tht;  pronunciation  of 
the  .single  letter  K,  and  keeps  the  form  of  the 
abbreviation  distinct.  No  quotation  marks  arc 
necessary. 

"  R.  P.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "  Please  give  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  difference  between  '  majority ' 
and  plurality.'  Which  is  the  more  desirable  in 
an  election?" 

The  term  "majority"  primarily  means  a  sum 
or  number  that  is  more  than  one-half  of  a  given 
total.  Thus,  if  for  three  candidates  there  are 
cast  ()..5()().  .'i.OOO,  and  2. .500  votes  respectively 
the  first  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  .500  votes; 
that  is,  .500  more  than  half  the  total  number  of 
votes  cast.  "Majority"  has  come  to  have  a 
secondary  meaning  in  this  connection,  however, 
in  which  it  represents  the  excess  number  of  votes 
received  by  any  one  candidate  over  the  number 
received  by  all  the  other  candidates  collectively, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  more  than  half  of  the 
total.  This  is  termed  a  "relative  majority."  and  is 
quite  distinct  from  a  plurality.  This  latter  repre- 
.sents  the  excess  of  the  highest  number  of  votes 
received  by  a  candidate  over  the  next  highest  num- 
ber. The  example  cited  above  will  serve  to  illustrate 
these  distinctions:  the  absolute  majority  is  500; 
the  relative  majority  is  1.000;  the  plurality  is 
3,500.  As  an  absQlute  majority  betokens  a  larger 
total  of  votes  cast  for  any  one  candidate  than  is 
represented  by  either  a  plurality  or  a  relative  ma- 
jority, it  is  the  most  desirable. 

"E.  M.."  Cincinnati,  O. — "What  part  of  speech 
is  the  word  'besides'  in  the  following  sentence: 
'She  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  besides 'T' 

"Besides"  is  here  used  adverbially,  in  the  sense 
of  "outside  of,  aside  from,  or  not  included  in 
something  (mentioncjd  or  implied)." 

"E.  L.  A.."  Twin  Falls.  Idaho. — "Is  the  use  of 
the  verb  '  appeal '  correct  in  the  sentence,  '  His 
writings  do  not  appeal  to  me".'" 

This  use  of  the  verb  is  permissible.  Its  mean- 
ing is  "to  awaken  response  or  sympathy  by  or  as 
by  entreaty."  and  an  instance  of  its  use  in  this 
sen.se  is  found  in  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia:  "Man 
is  not  a  creature  of  pure  reason — he  must  have 
his  senses  delightfully  appealed  to." 

"F.  M.  II.,"  Wheeling,  W.  Va. — "Kindly  ex- 
plain the  construction  of  the  verb,  'is  received,' 
and  state  whether  it  may  be  correctly  used  in  the 
following   .sentence:     'Your  letter  is   received.'" 

'  This  is  an  instance  of  a  verb  used  in  the  present 
pa.ssivc  construction,  which  implies  that  the  act 
exprest  by  the  active  voice  has  ceased,  and  the 
etreci  or  result  only  remains  as  a  finished  act 
(Bullions'  "English  Crammar").  Reference  is 
not  made  to  the  act  itself,  but  to  the  state  result- 
ing from  the  act,  and  the  construction  which 
expresses  this  is  not  only  allowable,  but  good 
English  as  well.  The  following  may  be  noted  as 
instances  of  this  form  of  tho  verb:  "This  gar- 
ment i.s-  lorn." — "This  house  has  been  painted,  but 
the  paint  is  worn  off." 


Highest  Prices 


prfaLr-  Moving  Picture  Plays 

Bare  plots.    No  dialogue.    Comedy,  Drama  and 
Western.    Prompt  payment  guaranteed. 

^rtte/or  circular  of  instructions. 

Labin  Mannfactaring  Co.,  2000  Indiana  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Use  Influential  Business  Stationery 

Your  biggest  business  problem  is  to  influence  those  with  whom  you  do  business.     In  letter-writing,  it 
is  no  easy  task  to  make  the  other  fellow  feel  and  believe  as  you  do   about  your  goods  or  services. 
The  impressions  he  unconsciously  gets  from  your  stationery,  work  for  or  against  your  proposition.   So, 
use  "  influential  stationery."     Adopt  a  Bond  Paper,  today,  that  will  reflect  some  of  the  qualities  of  your 
own  personality.     Use  a  paper  that  will  make  a  good  letter  still  stronger — more  influential. 


€@(y)TO(j^  mm 

Facsimile  Water-mark 
The  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 

Makes  stationery  that  will  add  from  2$%  to  50*^;  to  the  efficiency  of  your 
letters,  merely  because  it  is  a  little  better — more  impressive — than  the 
average  business  paper. 

Use  influent  al  business  stationery -use  COUPON  BOND. 

Send  for  tlR- Portfolio  (,t  ('Of  l'()\  !',( )N I)  .Specimen  Rusiness  _ 

Forms.  It    will    demonstrate    the    truth    of    this   argument. 

AMERICAN    WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY,  25  MAIN   ST.,   HOLYOKE,  MASS. 


Look     for    the 

''Eagle  A" 

Water-ma  rk 

It's  a  Good 
Habit 

It  appears  in  34  Bond 
Pjpers  of  known  qual- 
ity and  proven  worth 


Send  For 

This  New 

Shaving 

Brush  For 

30  Day£ 

Free  Trial   '".rv- 

Before  Buying 

All  licit  yon  need  do  is  tn  \vri((' (.11  jrour 
IjusiiH's:*  st  itioiiiTy,  enclose  ymii-  busi- 
ness .Mid.  or  srive  leferencf.  Wi'  will 
yiioiiiptly  send  this  Luxury  Lath-  r  Brn>Ii 
—the  urexttest  improvement  in  siuir- 
itiQ  tixils  since  the  inv*'ntion  of  t'<*- 
safttn  razor.  Usu  this  brush  every  time 
you  shave  for  30  days'  time,  tlien  send  us 
the  price  ($2)  or  return  the  hrusli. 

This    \s    the    fairest    offer    «e    know    how 
wi;  know  the  merit  of  our 

LUXURY 
Lather     Brush 

It  mrely  tukes  a  man  30  days  to  deeide  he  nevei  w.-inlsto 
part  with  his  Luxury  Brush.  Because  there  is  nothing  like  it 
—  its  a  revelation  in  shavtn?  comfort.  Its  rhief  exclusive 
feature  is  the  ir>0  tAperins,  round  rubber  ''finirers**  that  rub 
in  the  lather  and  soften  the  beard  far  l>etterlhan  human  fincers 
can  do  it. 

The  Ijither  Brush  itself  is  made  of  choicest  French  bristles 
blended  with  real  badirer  hair  solidly  imbedded  in  rubber. 

The  Luxury  Brush  is  a  boon  to  men  with  tender  skin  or  in- 
growing beard— makes  any  razor  shave  weU.     Just  try  it  ! 

Your  dealer  is  authorized  to  cive  jou  a  S<h<tait  free  trial 
of  the  Luxury  Brush  before  buying. 

LUXURY  SALES  COMPANY,  *^?<r'"'" 


Troy.   N.  T. 


ii 


10  Genuine  All-Havana 

Handmade  Little  Cigars 

for   a  Quartet-- 

Unlike  anu  make.  Unequaled  in  Qualit.u 
Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  dont  carru 
them,  send  us  25  cents  and  wc 
will  mail  you  a  box  prepaid'— 

H.Anton  Bock  &  Co. 
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lUCCESSFUL 
motor-car 
manufacture 
demands    continual 
improvement    of 
proven  products,  and  either  in- 
creased values   or  lower  prices 
year  by  year. 

Enhanced  values  or  lower 
prices  are  possible  only  by  econ- 
omies effected  by  better  manu- 
facturing and  selling  methods 
and  facilities,  and  by  quantity 
production. 

To  this  end  the  United  States 
Motor  Company  was  formed  by 
successful  makers. 

With  an  already  wonderful  car, 
with  a  wonderful  record  and  rep- 
utation, the  Stoddard  -  Dayton, 
since  joining  the  United  States 


Motor  Company,  has  been  able 
in  two  years  to  effect  economies 
and  improve  its  cars  until  in  1912 
each  dollar  buys  half  as  much 
again  as  was  possible  two  years 
ago. 

We  gratefully  recognize  the 
satisfaction  our  cars  have  given 
in 'the  past  eight  years,  and  are 
proud  of  the  pride  of  ownership 
expressed  by  Stoddard-Dayton 
owners. 

But  we  are  confident  they  will 
regard  1912  Stoddard-Daytons 
as  the  most  extraordinary  values 
ever  offered  in  QUALITY 
CARS. 

The  lines  of  all  the  body  designs 
tend  toward  extreme  simplicity. 
The  effect  is  striking.  The  use 
of  running-board  tool-boxes  does 


away  with  all  unsightly  battery 
boxes,  gas  tanks,  etc.,  that  mar 
the  appearance  of  the  usual  car. 
Neatness  and  simplicity  is  car- 
ried to  a  still  further  impressive 
state  by  removing  from  the  dash 
everything  except  the  gasolene 
and  oil  pressure  gauges  and  the 
small  cover  of  the  coil. 

The  forward  part  of  the  bodies 
have  been  widened  considerably, 
giving  ample  space  for  the  work- 
ing of  control  and  brake  levers 
inside  the  body.  The  front  seats 
of  the  "Knight,"  "Special"  and 
"Saybrook"  Touring  Cars  and 
Torpedo  models  are  adjustable 
forward  and  back,  to  accom- 
modate drivers  of  various  leg- 
lengths  who  have  found  no  car 
that  exactly  fitted  them. 


Stoddard-Dayton  "Savoy"  28  hp.  $1450     ^'^'^  P^^ 

senger 
Touring  Car;  four-cylinder,  4x4i;  wheel-base,  112 
inches.  Made  also  with  four-passenger  Touring  or 
two-passenger  Roadster  bodies  or  with  two  styles  of 
Commercial  Wagon  bodies. 


Stoddard-Dayton  ''Stratford''  38  hp.  $1850 


Five  pas- 
senger 

Touring  Car;  four-cylinder,  4^x51;  wheel-base,  116 
inches.  Made  also  with  seven-passenger  Limousine 
or  Landaulet  bodies  or  with  three-passenger  Coupe 
or  two-passenger  Semi-Torpedo  bodies. 


Stoddard-Dayton  "Saybrook"  48  hp.  $2800    ^1^^^^"^; 

Touring  Car;  four-cylinder,  4fx  5;  wheel-base,  ]22i 
inches.  Also  made  with  seven-passenger  Limousine, 
four-passenger  Torpedo  or  two-passenger  Roadster 
bodies. 

Stoddard-Dayton  "Special"  58  hp.  $3500     \|;^Jg°  ; 

Touring  Car;  four-cylinder,  SxSi;  wheel-base,  130 
inches.  Made  also  with  seven-passenger  Limousine 
and  six-passenger  Torpedo  bodies,  or  on  a  122i-inch 
wheel-base  with  four-passenger  Torpedo  or  two-pas- 
sengerRoadsterbodies.   (AUpricesaref.o.b.  Dayton.) 


''Saybrook"  48-hp.  Touritig  Car,  Seven  Passengers,  Fully  Equipped,  $2800. 
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RECIPROCITY'S  WATERLOO 

FEAR  of  the  great  American  Republic  was  the  main  motive 
of  the  Canadian  voters  when  they  cast  their  ballots  over- 
whelmingly against  the  reciprocity  pact  last  week.  So, 
at  least,  the  dispatches  from  Canada  itself  report.  Kipling  ap- 
pears to  have  hit  the  Canadian  feeling  precisely  when  he  told 
them  in  his  letter  that  he  could  not  understand  "Iioav  O.OOO.OOO 
people  can  enter  into  such  arrange- 
ments as  are  propos'd  with  90,000,000 
strangers  on  an  open  frontier  of  4,000 
miles  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
their  national  integrity."  That  was  the 
predominant  thought  that  killed  reci- 
procity, according  to  all  reports.  Kip- 
ling declared  that  Canada  would  risk 
her  own  soul  if  she  plighted  her  troth  to 
Uncle  Sam,  and  she  decided  that  the 
risk  was  too  great.  Our  murder  sta- 
tistics and  dark  hints  about  our  "com- 
mercial, legal,  financial,  social,  and 
ethical  standards"  were  flaunted  in  the 
face  of  the  voters  by  Britain's  imperial- 
istic poet,  and  (Canada  (concluded  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  an  un- 
godly crew. 

Mr.  Hearst's  papers  attribute  the  re- 
sult to  wholesale  (corruption  by  trusts 
opposing  reciprocity,  but  others  reply 
that  the  majority  was  too  sweeping  to 
be  accounted  for  in  any  other  way  than 
as  a  genuine  expression  of  Canadian 
feeling.  The  manufacturing  districts 
were  expected  to  oppose  the  pact,  and 
the  farmers  were  expected  to  favor  it. 
but  all  calculatibns  were  overturned  and 
"the  rural  constituencies  followed  the 
example  of  the  cities  and  declared 
against  the  Government."  This  un- 
foreseen action  of  the  farmers  is  attrib- 
uted, in  a  Toronto  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald,  to  the 
feeling  that  our  (^ongress  will  soon  reduce  the  tariff  on  their 
products  in  any  event,  so  it  would  be  unwise  to  purchase  that 
favor  by  concessions  that  wUl  be  unnecessary.  "The  Demo- 
crats  are   coming   into   power  in  the  United  States  any  way, 


CANADA'S    DELIVERER. 

Robert  Laird  Bordeu  led  the  forces  that  kept  Canada 
safe  from  closer  contact  with  the  awful  nation  to  the 
southward,  and  will  be  rewarded  with  the  premiership. 


and  they  will  reduce  or  sweep  away  the  American  Jariff  on  nat- 
ural products  without  asking  concessions  from  the  Dominion." 
Such  reductions  will,  of  course,  increase  trade,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent bring  about  that  closer  touch  dreaded  by  Kipling.  Thu.s 
our  Congress  could  "bring  to  pass  all  the  conditions  predicU^d 
as  disastrous  by  the  opponents  of  reciprocity,"  remarks  th«r 
Ottawa  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commercxr 
and  Canada's  soul  would  be  again  imperiled. 

The  effect  of  this  defeat  on  President 
Taft's  political  fortunes  is  a  matter  of 
keen  speculation  in  our  press.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun  (Ind.)  says  the  "general  im- 
pression" in  the  capital  is  that  "the 
Administration  will  not  be  affected  one 
way  or  the  other  politically";  and  the 
Herald  (Ind.)  correspondent  argues  that 
Mr.  Taft  "can  be  in  no  wi.se  blamed  for 
what  has  taken  place  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try." "The  country  is  not  likely  Uy 
blame  him  for  Canada's  action,"  agrees 
the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  and  his  \\-is- 
dom  is  confirmed  by  the  thought  that 
"as  Canada  does  not  approve  of  the 
pact,  it  must  have  proved  a  good  thing 
for  the  United  States  if  carried  through." 
In  fact,  his  position  is  strengthened  b> 
t  his  removal  of  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween the  President  and  some  of  his 
strongest  foes  within  the  party,  argues 
the  Washington  correpondent  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.).  But  others 
fail  to  see  the  silver  lining  to  the  Presi^ 
dent's  cloud.  The  reciprocity  pact  was 
to  mitigate  the  iniquities  of  the  PajTie- 
Aldrich  tariff,  and  now  that  it  has  failed 
we  are  left  in  precisely  the  same  tariif 
situation  that  resulted  in  a  Democratic 
victory  last  fall.  The  defeat  "is  a  stun^ 
ning  blow  to  President  Taft's  principal 
policy,''  says  Representative  Carter  (Dem.,  Okla.);  and  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  Y''ork  Americati  (Ind.) 
wires  his  paper: 

"Gloom  prevails  in  official  Washington  over  the  returns  from 
the  Canadian  election.     The  defeat    of    I*resident  Taft's    pet 
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measure  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  to  be  a  .serious  setback  to 
the  IVesident's  aspirations  for  a  second  term.  Some  e\  en  pre- 
<Ii('t  lliat  the  overwhelming  rejection  of  the  pact  will  result  in  the 
next  Hejiublican  National  Convention  selecting  some  standard- 
bearer  other  than  (he  Ohioan  for  the  1912  campaign." 

Alauy  of  our  papers  very  naturallj'  think  the  Canadians  are 
sadly  mistaken  in  declining  to  come  into  closer  relations  ■with 
such  worthy  and  estimable  people  as  we  are.  They  "have  evi- 
dently been  governed  more  by  prejudice  than  by  reason  in  re- 
jecting a  friendly  trade  agreement  by  which  both  Canada  and 


"WE    MUST    BOW    TO    THE    INEVITABLE." 

Sir  Wilfrid  Ijaiirier,  Premier  of  Canada  for  fifteen  years,  says 
he  is  glad  to  lay  down  the  burden. 

nhe  United  States  would  undoubtedly  have  profited,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Tribune;  and  the  New  York  Timvis  (Ind.  Dem.) 
agrees  that  in  their  decision  "prejudice  and  delusion  have 
triumphed."  adding: 

"The  imperial  pride  of  the  people  was  appealed  to  by  all  sorts 
of  political  trickery,  and  the  preposterous  bogy  of  annexation  was 
iised  effectively.  Lesser  political  complications,  however,  such 
as  the  Nationalist  disaffection  in  Quebec  and  the  pending  charges 
against  minor  officers,  had  their  effect.  The  Canadian  elec- 
tion is  a  triumph  of  reaction  and  ignorance." 

"Popular  stupidity"  won  the  victory,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  goes  on  to  distribute  the 
credit  also  among  the  following  factors : 

"Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  which  are 
liighly  protected  in  Canada  as  they  are  in  the  United  States  and 
resent  even  the  slightest  interference  with  their  privilege  to  tax 
consumers. 

"Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is 
more  concerned  about  its  own  dividends  than  about  the  welfare 
of  the  Canadian  people. 

"Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  United  P^nipire  Loyalists,  who  have 
never  yet  forgiven  the  United  States  for  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

"Part  of  it  belongs  to  a  superpatriotic  Canadian  element 
which  foolishly  feared  that  Reciprocity  might  lead  to  annexation 
and  the  loss  of  Canada's  national  identity. 

"Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  Conservative  party,  which  appealed 
to  every  prejudice  and  passion  in  the  campaign  to  dislodge  the 
Laurier  Covernment. 


"Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  American  protected  interests,  which 
bitterly  resisted  the  Reciprocity  Bill  in  Congress  and  helped  to 
promote  the  (Canadian  opposition  as  soon  as  they  found  them- 
selves beaten  in  Washington. 

"The  time  will  come,  we  think,  when  intelligent  C'anadian 
opinion  will  regard  yesterday's  election  as  one  of  the  greatest 
disasters  that  has  ever  befallen  the  Dominion." 

Premier  Laurier  "overestimated  the  intelligence  and  forecast 
of  his  people,"  bitterly  remarks  the  New  York  American,  which 
proceeds  with  its  indictment : 

"Instead  of  rallying  to  progress  and  international  fellowship, 
they  responded  to  narrowness,  prejudice,  and  graft. 

"The  darkest  shadow  on  the  election  of  yesterday  is  the 
triumph  of  the  American  trusts  in  Canadian  politics.  The  trusts 
won  yesterday  as  they  won  so  often  in  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  same  methods.  We  have  routed  them  at  last  in  the  Republic. 

"At  the  first  invasion  the  Canadian  voter  goes  down  before 
the  money  and  method  of  the  American  trusts.  It  will  be  many 
years  before  they  free  themselves  from  the  shameful  yoke. 

"To  President  Taft  and  the  Republican  party  the  disaster  is 
immense.  The  President  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to 
sit  during  the  heat  of  a  long  summer  to  pass  this  bill.  He  assured 
Congress  and  the  country  that  Canada  would  indorse  it.  Now 
Canada  has  repudiated  it. 

"Meanwhile  the  President  has  vetoed  the  Democratic  tariff 
revision-downward  bills.  The  country  has  nothing  whatever  in 
the  way  of  relief.     Every  Republican  pledge  has  failed. 

"The  hand  of  the  American  Republic  stretched  in  commercial 
fellowship  across  the  border  has  been  rudely  rejected.  Perhaps 
Canada  will  stretch  the  next  hand." 

The  best-natured  comment  of  all  comes  from  the  President 
himself,  who  said,  on  hearing  the  news: 

"For  me  it  is  a  great  disappointment.  I  had  hoped  that  it 
would  be  put  through,  to  prove  the  correctness  of  my  judgment 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  both  countries. 

"It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,  and  if  Canada  declines 
we  can  still  go  on  doing  business  at  the  old  stand." 


MR.   TAFT'S   FIRM   ANTITRUST  STAND 

NONE  of  the  199  other  speeches  which  the  President  will 
make  during  his  swing  around  the  13,000-mile  circle, 
predict  many  of  the  editors,  will  surpass  in  interest  the 
pronouncement  he  made  last  week  in  Detroit  in  defense  of  an 
unamended  Antitrust  Law.  In  the  opinion  of  such  eminent 
critics  as  Mr.  Bryan  and  Senator  La  FoUette,  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases,  instead  of 
elucidating  the  dark  places  in  the  Sherman  law,  merely  weakened 
that  statute.  Other  critics,  speaking  for  the  corporations,  com- 
plained that  the  decisions  in  question  left  it  more  uncertain  than 
ever  before  just  what  practises  are  permissible  under  the  law,  and 
what  are  not.  Both  classes  of  objectors  agreed  that  the  law 
must  be  amended.  President  Taft,  on  the  other  hand,  defends 
with  vigor  the  Court's  interpretation  of  the  Antitrust  Law; 
declares  that,  thus  interpreted,  it  becomes  "a  valuable  govern- 
ment asset  and  instrument";  emphatically  opposes  the  sugges- 
tion to  amend  it;  repudiates  the  modern  theory  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  conduct  big  business  on  a  free  competitive 
basis;  and  predicts  "the  voluntary  breaking  up  of  all  combina- 
tions in  restraint  of  trade  within  the  inhibition  of  the  statute." 
Incidentally,  he  reiterates  his  advocacy  of  Federal  incorporation. 
His  great  Sherman-law  revival  meeting,  remarks  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  "is  already  bringing  sinners  to  grace";  and  it 
points  to  such  items  of  current  rumor  as  that  the  International 
Harvester  Company  has  apphed  to  the  Government  for  permis- 
sion to  reorganize  in  conformity  with  the  Antitrust  Law,  and 
that  other  great  combinations,  including  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  are  looking  toward  a  similar  step.  "There  is 
evidence  of  a  general  movement  among  industrial  combinations 
that  are  threatened  with  suits  by  the  Government  to  dissolve 
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and  reorganize  under  Government  approval."  writes  a  Washing- 
ton correspondent,  who  sees  in  such  action  "tlie  logical  sequel" 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Standard  Oil  and 
American  Tobacco  cases.  In  a  dispatch  to  the  X(;w  York  Sun 
(Ind.)  this  corr(;spondent  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  is  .said  that  the  officers  of  many  industrial  combinations 
have  been  advised  by  their  lawyers  that  the  interpretation  put 
upon  the  Sherman  Law  by  the  Supreme  C^ourt  is  not  likely  to  be 
nmdered  less  .severe  V)y  anything  that  is  to  happen  in  the  near 
future.  In  fact  all  of  the  evidence  points  in  the  other  direction. 
The  House  is  overwhelmingly  Democratic  and  Democrats  and 
Insurgent  Rc^publieans  voting  together  can  put  through  Congr(!ss 
at  the  coming  session  and  put  up  to  President  Taft  some  very 
drastic  legislation.  And  the  indications  are  that  the  forces  are 
now  moving  in  Congress  to  that  very  end.  Bills  by  Senator  Ken- 
yon  of  Iowa,  a  Taft  Republican  and  formerly  the  Administration's 
representative  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  specially  com- 
missioned to  prosecute  antitrust  cases,  and  by  Senator  La 
Follette,  Insurgent  Republican,  are  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 
Representative  Martin  Littleton  and  other  influential  members 
of  Congress  have  antitrust  bills  pending  in  the  House." 

And  in  a  later  issue  he  quotes  the  prediction  of  an  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  decide  any  more  big  trust  cases,  because  such  cases  "will 
be  settled  amicably"  and  tho.se  already  filed  will  "probably  be 
dismissed"  on  promise  of  dis.solution.     We  read  further: 

"The  political  effect  of  the  movement  to  dissolve  and  reor- 
ganize in  conformity  -with  the  law  among  the  industrial  com- 
binations is  not  being  overlooked  in  Washington.  Its  most 
important  significance,  according  to  the  Administration's  friends, 
will  be  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  the  Sherman  Law  as  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  discredit  those  politicians  like 
Senator  La  Follette  who  have  declared  that  the  court  emascu- 
lated the  law  and  made  it  ineffective  as  a  weapon  against  trusts 
and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade." 

Returning  to  The  World's  apt  metaphor,  we  find  that  paper 
suggesting  that  "the  conversions  would  be  more  genuine  if 
Evangelist  Taft  had  a  few  trust  magnates  in  jail  to  serve  as  an 
example  to  the  others."  The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  how- 
ever, believes  that  "big  business"  is  now  in  a  more  tractabh^ 
mood  than  it  has  manifested  for  manv  a  dav.  and  it  draws  a  rosv 


Court's  decisions.  The  situation,  declares  this  Boston  paper,  can 
now  be  understood  b.\'  all.  and  "the  President  can  now,  there- 
fore, appeal  to  the  pef)]>lc  for  their  support  in  his  program  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  Antitrust  Law  now  properly  interpreted.'' 


ON    THE    TRAIL    OF    TAKT. 

— Morris  in  the  Spoliano  Spokisman-Reciew. 


picture  of  the  reorganized  oil  and  tobacco  companies  as  "models 
for  the  law-abiding."  Many  doubters,  predicts  the  Boston 
Herald  (Ind.),  will  have  their  minds  s«'t  at  rest  by  the  President's 
clear  statement  of  the  trust  problem  in  its  relation  to  the  Supreme 


THK     WRO.V<;     WAV     TO     HIS     HEART. 

— Minor  in  the  .'^t.   Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

"The  best  judgment  of  the  country,  regardless  of  party,  will 
applaud  his  stand,"  declares  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.). 
And  the  St.  Louis  (llobe-Democrat  (Rep.)  agrees  with  the  Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  that  "no  industry  conducted  on 
legitimate  lines  has  anything  to  fear  from  the  Taft  Administra- 
tion." This  view  is  more  fidly  exprest  in  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.): 

"President  Taft  takes  an  impregnable  position  when  he  de- 
clares that  the  antitrust  law  needs  no  amendment.  .  .  .  Business 
men  who  continue  to  violate  the  Sherman  act  and  to  defy  it, 
now  that  its  meaning  has  been  clearly  made  known,  have  not  the 
slightest  ground  to  complain  that  'business  is  disturbed'  by 
these  prosecutions.  They  themselves  are  guilty  of  the  grossest 
contributory  negligence  in  inviting  the  disturbance  of  which  they 
complain.  Innocent  business  that  is  disturbed,  and  seriously 
disturbed,  by  procedures  against  the  trusts  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
ample  cause  to  complain  of  those  who  are  inviting  the  disturlv 
ance.  The  plea  of  ignorance  can  no  longer  avail  the  violators  of 
the  Antitrust  Law." 

The  President,  in  his  Detroit  address,  challenges  the  critics  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  Trust  decisions 
to  point  out  what  particular  contract  or  restraint  of  trade  they 
would  condemn  which  would  not  be  condemned  within  the  defini- 
tion of  the  statute  as  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  White.  These 
decisions,  he  declares,  are  "epoch-making,"  and  "the  public  has 
not  yet  come  to  realize  the  effect  which  they  are  certain  to  have." 
After  twenty  years  of  litigation,  he  says,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  the  law  clear;  and  he  summarizes  the  result  in  a  single  sen- 
tence which  the  New  York  Times  characterizes  as  "the  best  short 
definition  of  the  intent  of  the  law  that  we  have  seen."  This  is 
the  sentence: 

"Any  contract  in  restraint  of  trade,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  competition,  controlling  prices,  or  of  maintaining  a 
monopoly,  in  i)art  or  in  whole,  is  contrary  to  the  statute  and  is 
subject  to  injunction  and  indictment  under  this  statute  in  the 
Federal  courts  where  it  affects  interstate  trade." 

At  last,  he  says,  the  Antitrust  Law  "is  really  accomplishing 
the  {)urpose  of  its  framers.  and  is  enforcing  a  reform  in  the  busi- 
ness methods  of  this  country  which  will  be  as  u.seful  a^  it  is  wide- 
spread."     He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  the  Attorney-General 
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f>om  •'  The  Evening  Mail, "New  York. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S    13.0()()-M1LE    ITINERARY. 


In  the  course  of  this  swing  arouiKl  t  he  circle,  wliich  l)eKan  on  SejuenilxT  1.5  and  will  en:l  on  November  1,  Mr.  Tall  is  scheduled  to  \  isit  115 

cities  an4  to  make  200  speeches. 


has  instituted  investigations  of  "all  the  industrial  companies  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  suspicion  " 
that  they  are  conducting  business  in  violation  of  the  Antitrust 
JLaw.  These  investigations  "are  in  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion." "Under  these  conditions,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "I  am  en- 
tirely opposed  to  an  amendment  to  the  Antitrust  Law,"  which 
has  been  "tested  and  brought  into  practical  and  beneficial  use 
bj'  twenty  years  of  litigation  and  construction  by  the  highest 
«ourt."  He  declares,  moreover,  that  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
•Court's  decree  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  Tobacco  Com- 
pany are  now  in  process  of  division  into  "actually  competing 
parts,"  under  such  provisions  that  "an  injunction  shall  be  con- 
stantly operative  to  prevent  by  contempt  proceedings  any  as- 
■sumption  of  the  old  relations  of  a  monopoly."  In  another 
passage  which  has  attracted  much  attention  he  says: 

' '  It  needed  these  two  great  decisions  to  teach  the  business 
public  that  at  least  not  in  the  supreme  tribunal  of  this  country 
would  the  claim  be  listened  to,  that  in  this  day  and  generation 
we  have  passed  beyond  the  possibility  of  free  competition  as 
43onsistent  with  proper  business  growth,  or  that  we  have  reached 
a.  time  when  only  regulated  monopoly  and  the  fixing  of  prices  by 
governmental  authority  are  consistent  with  future  progress. 
We  did  get  along  with  competition:  we  can  get  along  with  it. 
We  did  get  along  without  monopoly:  we  can  get  along  without  it; 
and  the  business  men  of  this  country  must  square  themselves  to 
that  necessity." 

Immediately  after  the  delivery  of  his  Detroit  speech  rumors 
Tvere  heard  that  a  particularly  vigorous  antitrust  paragraph  had 
been  omitted  at  the  last  moment.  This  dropt  paragraph,  which 
was  then  made  public  by  the  President's  authority,  reads  as 
follows : 

"I  am.  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  if  Congress  shall  continue 
needed  appropriations,  every  trust  of  any  size  that  violates  the 
statute,  before  the  end  of  this  Administration  in  1913,  will  be 
brought  into  court  and  acquiesce  in  a  degree  of  disintegration  by 
which  competiti<:u  between  its  parts  shall  be  restored  and  pre- 
served under  the  persuasive  and  restrictive  influence  of  a  per- 
jnanent  and  continuing  injunction." 

President  Taft  is  "against  big  business,"  declares  the  Hartford 
Times  (Dem.),  which  criticizes  his  stand  and  maintains  that 
' '  only  by  great  organizations  like  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and 
the  International  Harvester  Company  can  the  international 
markets  for  goods  which  we  now  export  be  effectively  invaded 
;and  controlled."  Unless  our  manufacturers  can  be  permitted 
.it)  combine  for  the  invasion  of  the  world   markets,  says  the 


Hartford  paper,  "the  United  States  must  cease  to  be  a  factor  in 
the  great  contest  for  world  trade  in  which  (ireat  Britain  and  Ger- 
many are  now  our  successful  rivals." 

Peculiarly  significant,  as  reflecting  the  views  of  industry  and 
finance,  are  the  comments  of  The  Iron  Age  (N.  Y.)  and  The  Com" 
mercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (N.  Y.).  Says  the  leading 
organ  of  the  iron  and  steel  trades: 

"This  country  has  had  practically  eight  years  of  turmoil  and 
harassing  interference  with  business.  Barring  loss  of  lives  and 
actual  destruction  of  material,  the  expense  to  the  country  could 
hardly  have  been  greater  if  it  had  been  engaged  in  actual  warfare 
with  some  other  power.  .  .  .  The  country  has  seen  a  continuous 
increase  in  the  activity  of  government  agencies  in  interfering  with 
business  matters,  and  the  past  year  has  had  crowded  into  it  more 
developments  of  this  character  than  any  previous  twelvemonths. 
We  have  had  final  stages  in  the  prosecution  of  great  corporations 
and  we  have  had  investigations  of  several  corporations  proceed- 
ing simultaneously.  In  addition  to  all  the  ordinary  investiga- 
tions by  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  we 
have  had  this  year  a  siege  of  Congressional  investigation.  And 
now  President  Taft  has  declared  in  a  public  address  at  Detroit 
that  he  proposes  to  continue  to  enforce  the  Sherman  antitrust 
act  against  '  all  the  industrial  companies  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  any  reasonable  ground  for  suspicion  that  they  have  been 
organized  for  a  purpose  and  are  conducting  business  on  a  plan 
which  is  in  violation  of  the  antitrust  law.'  It  would  seem  as  if 
this  condition  of  affairs  must  mean  the  culmination  of  the  long 
period  of  business  turmoil.  We  may  be  unduly  hopeful,  but  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  a  decline  in  this  class  of 
agitation  will  be  perceptible  in  the  near  future." 

And  in  The  Chronicle  we  find,  instead  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
President's  antitrust  stand,  a  picture  of  the  financial  situation 
painted  in  somber  hues.     Here  it  is: 

"Not  alone  has  the  stock  market  latterly  taken  a  huge  down- 
ward plunge,  but  the  decline  in  many  lines  of  trade  has  also  been 
very  much  accentuated.  The  causes  lie  on  the  surface  and  are 
known  to  all  intelligent  and  well-informed  persons.  The  radical 
policies  of  the  day  have  thrown  doubt  about  the  stability  of 
investments  and  checked  new  enterprises. 

"Capital,  proverbially  timid,  will  not  venture  into  new  under- 
takings of  large  magnitude  in  view  of  what  is  happening,  and  it 
is  difficult  even  to  obtain  moderate  supplies  of  new  capital  for 
the  development  and  proper  carrying  on  of  existing  undertakings. 
So  the  country's  industries  jog  along  in  irregular  and  uneven 
fashion.  Of  course,  the  consumptive  wants  of  a  population  of 
over  90,000,000  are  such  that  complete  inertia  can  never  occur. 
But  growth  and  progress,  which  were  formerly  the  dominant 
feature  of  the  country's  industrial  life,  are  completely  lacking,  and 
therefore  prosperity  is  also  lacking.     In  a  word,  there  is  no  \\m, 
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uo  spirit  of  tradf,  an<i  not  a  trace  of  tlic  ciithusia.sin  and  t)U()\  ancy 
which  are  indispensable  requisites  to  carrying  commerce  to  new 
h(i<4:hts." 


THE'  UPRISING   OF  THE  GOVERNORS 

THE  CRITICS  of  our  Federal  courts  have  now  been  joined 
by  the  Oovernors  of  nearly  half  the  States,  a  situation 
that  is  probably  unprecedented  in  our  history  and  that 
may  result  in  more  power  for  the  Governors,  or  more  for  the 
courts,  as  one  or  the  other  emerges  victorious.  When  the  House 
of  Governors,  by  a  vote  of  24  to  1,  appointed  a  committee  to 
represent  it  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case  now  pending  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  to  file  briefs  with  that  court  as 
a  protest  against  Justice  Sanborn's  decision,  the  press  of  the 
country  was  at  first  startled  by  the  unusual  nature  of  this  move. 
It  meant,  in  effect,  the  carrying  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
a  protest  in  the  name  of  the  States  against  Federal  usurpation 
of  State  powers,  and  wliile  the  issue  of  "State's  rights"  can 
claim  nothing  of  novelty,  this  particular  method  of  putting  it 
before  the  country  was  apparently  as  unexpected  as  it  is  un- 
precedented. "Whether  this  action  impresses  the  Supreme 
Court  or  not,"  ironically  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
"it  will  certainly  impress  the  public  with  the  ease  with  which 
a  congress  of  Governors  loses  its  head."  "Have  our  friends  the 
Governors  any  reason  to  suspect  that  the  Justices  are  about  to 
violate  their  oath  and  betray  their  trust?"  asks  The  World 
(Dem.),  of  the  same  city.  To  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.),  the 
attitude  of  the  Governors  seems  "impudent"  and  worthy  to  be 
"laughed  out  of  court,"  and  the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron- 
icle (Rep.)  d(>plores  their  "ill-advised  attack  on  the  Federal 
courts."  And  the  Salt  Lake  Herald- Re  publican  (Rep.)  can  see 
in  the  whole  matter  nothing  but  the  useless  reopening  of  a  ques- 
tion settled  once  for  all  by  the  Civil  War.     Says  the  Utah  paper: 

"When  the  conference  of  Governors  of  the  various  States  of 
the  Union  criticized  Judge  Sanborn  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  for  his  decision  in  favor  of  the  railroads  in  the  Minnesota 
rate  case,  it  oj)ene(l  a  ouestion  which  was  settled  half  a  ('(Miturv 


ago  by  the  expenditure  of  much  blood  and  treasure — the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  rights  of  the  States  or  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  paramount." 

The  whole  proceeding,  thinks  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  (Rep.), 
"illustrates  the  muddle  into  which  insurgency  in  Republican 
States  and  Bryan  radicalism  in  Democratic  States  is  getting 
itself."     And  it  goes  on  to  explain — 

"The  whole  agitation  of  radicalism,  insurgency,  and  Socialism 
for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  for  just  what  these  Governors  are 
protesting  against — for  enlargement  of  governmental  power  at 
Washington.  Now  that  the  instantaneous  uplifters  are  getting 
what  they  asked  for — what  they  insisted  the  'people'  must  have 
or  perish — they  do  not  like  it  at  all.  They  suddenly  discover 
what  every  man  of  sense  saw  all  the  time,  that  the  necessary 
price  of  more  government  at  Washington  is  less  government  in 
the  States." 

A  great  many  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  declare  that  the 
Governors  acted  with  perfect  propriety,  and  that  anj*  movement 
to  delimit  the  twilight  zone  between  Federal  and  State  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  railroads  should  be  welcomed  by  the  public.  And 
in  a  formal  statement  Governors  Harmon  (Dem.)  and  Hadley 
(Rep.) — who  with  Governor  Aldrich  (Rep.)  make  up  the  com- 
mittee— refer  to  an  "apparent  misunderstanding  by  some"  of  the 
purpose  of  the  committee,  and  explain  that  they  "e.xpect  to  deal 
only  with  the  legal  side  of  the  controversy."  In  this  statement 
they  go  on  to  say : 

"Every  State  in  the  L'nion  is  equalh-  and  vitally  interested 
in  the  decision  of  this  question,  as  the  right  of  each  State  to 
regulat(>  its  own  international  commerce  would  be  destroyed  by 
an  adverse  decision.  We  expect  to  ascertain  as  to  what  cases 
will  first  be  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  which  this  ques- 
tion will  be  decided,  and  if  it  is  deemed  advisable  we  will  ask 
leave  to  present  to  the  court  a  brief  and  argument  in  support  of 
the  right  of  the  States  to  regulate  commerce  wholly  within  their 
borders." 

The  twenty-four  States  whose  governors  indorsed  the  apf>oint- 
ment  and  purpose  of  this  committee  are: 

Alabama,  Colorado.  Florida.  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansivs.  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts.  Mississippi,  Missouri.  Montana.  Nebraska, 
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New  Hampsliire,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Pennsyhania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah.  Virp:inia,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  an  interview  Governor  Harmon  declares  that  since  the 
States  are  aU  vitally  interested  in  the  final  outcome  of  the 
Minnesota  rate  case  "there  is  nothing  radical  or  revolutionary 
in  their  taking  their  plea  before  the  Supreme  Court."  Not 
only  has  Governor  Harmon  a  reputation  for  conservatism,  but, 
as  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks,  "having  been 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  he  is  perfectly  familiar 
with  Supreme  Court  practise." 

The  decision  of  Judge  Sanborn  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in   the  Minnesota   rate  case  "was   undoubtedly  a  blow 


THE     MlKUEIiKD     PREMIER    AND      HIri     WIl-E. 

■'  Outside  the  Duma,  in  the  pubUc  theaters,  in  the  parli.s,  at  politi- 
cal gatherings,  no  man  had  ever  seen  that  iron  visage,  for  exposure 
meant  death." 

to  State's  rights,"  says  the  Springfield  Repuhlican  (Ind.),  "in 
that  it  set  up  the  doctrine  that  regulation  of  railroad  rates  by 
State  authority  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State  was 
unconstitutional  whenever  such  regulation  interfered  with  the 
regulation  of  interstate  rates  by  the  Federal  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission."  The  danger  of  such  a  decision.  The  Repuhlican 
goes  on  to  say,  lies  in  the  fact  that  "while  effective  State  regula- 
tion of  intrastate  rates  may  be  rendered  impossible,  the  Federal 
authority  would  still  be  non-effective  in  the  same  area,  and  the 
twilight  zone  between  Federal  and  State  control  would  appear 
wherein  the  carriers  would  be  supreme."  This  idea  was  put 
vigorously  before  the  House  of  Governors  by  Governor  Hoke 
Smith,  of  Georgia,  who  declared  that  "if  the  decision  of 
Justice  Sanborn  becomes  the  law  of  this  country,  the  twilight 
zone  wiU  so  broaden  that  we  will  never  see  daylight  again  in  the 
regulation  of  passenger  and  freight  rates." 

While  the  Governors  in  conference  seemed  completely  to  forget 
party  differences  in  their  rally  to  the  defense  of  State's  rights,  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  larger  volume  of  newspaper  applause  comes 
from  the  Democratic  press.  Thus  we  find  their  stand  most 
enthusiastically  commended  in  such  Democratic  organs  as  the 
St.  Louis  Republic,  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch  and  News- 
Leader,  the  Charleston  Post,  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  the  Buffalo  Times,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Turning  to  the  independent  press,  we  find  similar  expressions 
of  commendation  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  the  Baltimore 
News,  the  St.  Louis  Post^Dispatch,  the  Washington  Times,  and 
the  Indianapolis  News. 

But  among  the  Republican  editors  enthusiasm  over  the  action 
of  the  Governors  is  farther  to  seek.  The  Spokane  Spokesman- 
Review  (Ind.  Rep.),  it  is  true,  declares  that  their  stand  "deserves 
to  be  welcomed  as  an  expression  of  health  and  vigor  in  the  life 
of  the  States."     But  it  adds  an  expres.sion  of  doubt  as  to  whether 


the  rights  of  the  States  have  really  suffered  any  invasion.  And 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  argues  against  the 
"double  regulation  of  railroads,"  and  in  defense  of  Judge  San- 
born's decision,  in  the  following  paragrajjhs : 

"The  States  have  delegated  to  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
interstate  commerce.  That  power  they  surely  can  not  take 
away  by  any  legislation  of  their  own.  If  a  rate  restriction  im- 
posed within  a  State  qualifies,  embarrasses,  or  complicates  the 
rates  on  through  interstate  traffic,  as  it  sometimes  undertakes  to 
do,  it  is  in  effect  a  nullification  of  an  act  of  Congress;  and  the 
power  should  and  does  reside  in  the  Federal  courts  to  check  the 
restriction. 

"It  is  certainly  unfair  to  the  railroads  to  expect  them  to  con- 
form to  two  conflicting  or  cumulative  sorts  of  rate  regulation, 
one  national  and  the  other  State.  The  roads  can  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  edicts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but 
they  can  not  safely  adjust  themselves  not  only  to  those,  but  to 
regulation  inconsistent  with  those  edicts,  adopted  by  the 
States 

"If  the  Governors  of  the  States  really  undertake  to  bolster  up 
the  State  authority  in  this  regard,  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
authority,  they  will  be  engaging  in  a  vain  attempt  to  set  back 
the  hands  of  the  clock  of  history.  The  tendency  has  all  been  the 
other  way — and  it  has  been  whoUy  conduci^^e  to  the  convenience 
of  the  general  public  and  protective  of  the  rights  of  shippers 
throughout  the  country." 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  STOLYPIN'S  MURDER 

WHEN  THE  GOVERNMENT  organ  of  Russia,  the 
Novoye  Vremya,  says  that  the  assassination  of  Premier 
Stolypin  means  "a  new  chapter  for  Rtissia,"  in  which 
"Socialism  and  .ludaism  must  be  taken  in  an  iron  grasp,"  it  is 
hardly  surprizing  that  many  oliservers  conclude  that  the  assassin 
did  his  fellow  Socialists  and  Jews  a  poor  service.  The  deed  will 
probably  bring  a  "fresh,  unreasoning  assault  on  the  poor  Jews  in 
South  Russia,"  predicts  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Denver 
Republican  adds  that  it  will  not  only  make  the  Government 
harsher,  but  will  "supply  it  at  the  same  time  with  an  excuse  for 
its  severity,"  which  it  has  stood  somewhat  in  need  of.  The 
inquiry  into  the  deed,  however,  reveals  that  there  was  "complic- 
ity on  the  part  of  prominent  officials,"  and  it  is  hinted  that  the 
secret  police  were  in  thi^  plot.  The  assassin  himsi^lf  was  detailed 
to  guard  the  Premier,  in  disregard  of  the  latter's  orders  to  assign 
no  spy  or  informer  to  such  a  post,  and  the  secret  police,  says  the 
Novoye  Vremya,  tried  to  spirit  him  away  after  h(^  had  fired  the 
fatal  shot.  So  the  Socialists  and  Jews  may  prove  to  be  about  as 
guilty  as  the  lamb  that  was  devoured  bj-  the  wolf  for  muddying 
the  water  upstream. 

Some  agree  with  the  Baltimore  News  that  Stolypin  was  "the 
appointed  agent  of  Russia's  reconstruction,"  and  the  only  man 
able  to  handle  the  situation;  and  concur  with  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  in  thinking  his  death  "a  national  misfortune." 
But  this  feeling  is  far  from  unanimous.  The  St.  Petersburg 
Riech  calls  him  "a  political  bankrupt,"  who  has  "left  the  coun- 
try an  enormous  task  as  a  political  legacy,"  and  the  New  York 
World  believes  that  "Stolypin,  with  his  spies  and  his  brutal 
punishments,  has  done  little."  It  will  be  recalled,  however,  that 
he  seemed  to  be  the  only  man  able  to  repress  the  revolutionary 
risings  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  question  of  most  interest  now 
is  whether  his  successor  can  keep  the  lid  down  with  equal  success. 
The  next  few  months  in  Russia  will  be  watched  with  world-wide 
interest. 

Stolypin's  conflicts  with  the  Duma,  notes  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post  in  an  interesting  description  of  the  man,  found  him  a 
figure  much  to  be  feared  and  always  the  winner.  "The  flashing 
black  eyes  reminded  one  of  wild  beasts  glaring  from  dark 
caverns,"  wrote  a  correspondent  to  this  paper,  continuing: 

"  The  Prime  Minister's  jet-black  hair  and  beard  conveyed  an 
additional    impression    of    masculinity    and  savage   force.     At 
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times  I  found  myself  rfmiiuU'd  of  the  liai'd,  bearded  stone  faces 
of  inscrutal)le  Babylonian  kings.  This  imprf!Ssion  became  very 
strong  when  Stolypin,  who  rarely  indulges  in  gestures,  made  with 
a  brawny  right  arm  a  single,  swift,  decisive  sweep.  One  could 
almost  hear  the  whiz  and  see  the  gleam  of  an  imaginary  saber. 
This  may  seem  an  exaggeration.  It  is  not.  For  at  that  verj- 
l)eriod  Stolypin's  arm  smote  off  its  seven  heads  a  day,  and  never 
once  signed  a  reprieve.  Genghis  Khan  may  have  committed 
greater  slaughter  in  his  fits  of  pa.ssion,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any 
dim  Oriental  potentate  who.sc  rage  was  so  cold  and  so  .systematic- 
ally deadly  as  that  of  the  Czar's  president  of  council." 


Tlic    Evening 
follows : 


Post    continues    the    pen-sketch   elsewhere   as 


"Even  when  half  invisible,  talking  to  somebody  behind  the 
Speaker's  chair,  Stolypin  used  to  dominate  the  Duma  to  such  an 
<!xtent  that  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop.  The  colossal  breadth  of 
the  shoulders;  the  stride,  heavy,  menacing,  yet  very  sure,  rapid 
and  elastic;  the  pent-up  vitality,  energy,  and  force  that  seemed 
to  radiate  from  the  man — -all  these  things  combined  to  throw  into 
a  kind  of  hypnotic  trance  a  House  which  undoubtedly  contained 
many  desperate  men. 

"Whenever  he  sat  in  the  ministerial  benches,  which  face  the 
Duma,  he  absorbed  all  the  attention  of  the  House  as  his  every 
movement  was  scrutinized  with  an  anxiety  that  was  almost 
painful.  If  he  reached  an  abrupt  masterful  hand  for  a  book,  if 
he  spoke  to  the  Minister  of  War,  if  he  even  scribbled  a  note  on  the 
desk  in  front  of  him,  he  did  these  things  with  an  air  of  energy  and 
finality  difficult  to  describe.  That  he  was  self-eon.scious  on  these 
occasions  one  could  not  believe.  His  grimness  seemed  rather 
to  be  that  of  a  man  facing  death  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four, 
and  facing  it  at  verj'  close  range  whenever  he  addrest  the  second 
Duma.  Outside  the  Duma,  in  the  public  theaters,  in  the  parks, 
at  political  gatherings,  no  man  had  ever  seen  that  iron  visage,  for 
exposure  meant  death. 

"M.  Stolypin  was  affectionately  loyal  to  his  sovereign;  yet 
was  not  afraid  to  speak  plainly  to  him.  Two  crises  in  his  life 
illustrated  these  two  traits.  When  he  was  shot  in  th(>  opera- 
house  at  Kief  last  week,  he  stood  up  amid  the  excited  people,  with 
his  mortal  wound,  and,  facing  the  royal  bo.x,  where  the  CV.ar  was 
standing  up,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  to  invoke  the  Divine 
protection  for  the  monarch. 

"In  the  early  part  of  this  year  M.  Stolypin  offered  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Czar,  and  it  appeared  that  the  reasons  were  per- 
sonal. M.  Stolypin  was  meeting  opposition  from  friends  of  the 
Czar  in  the  Council  of  Empire.  Th(>se  men  were  Gen.  Vladimir 
Trepoff  and  P.  N.  Durnovo.  M.  Stolypin  had  the  courage  to 
tell  the  Czar  bluntly  that,  unless  Trepoff  and  Durnovo  were 
repudiated,  he  must  get  a  new  premier.  The  Czar  capitulated, 
and  M.  Stolypin  remained." 

In  a  remarkable  editorial  printed  before  the  complicity  of  the 
secret  police  in  the  murder  was  discovered  in  Russia,  the  New 
York  Call  (Socialist)  declared  its  opinion  that  the  killing  of 
Stolypin  "was  instigated  by  those  protectors  of  the  Russian 
throne  who  have  become  susi)icious  of  th(>  v(>ry  means  they  have 
devised  to  protect  the  throne"  for  "no  fanatic  revolutionist 
would  have  shot  down  a  mere  Minister  when  he  could  have  fired 
at  the  Czar  himself,  for  he  would  have  been  actuated  by  the 
same  idea  in  killing  a  Minister  as  would  have  possest  him  in 
killing  a  ruler."     This  Socialist  paper  goes  on: 

"There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  action  of  Bogroff 
was  inspired  by  the  Russian  bureaucracy.  It  is  desperately 
seeking  to  uphold  itself,  but  not  to  support  the  'Little  Father.' 
The  members  of  the  biu*eaucracy  would  unhesitatingly  make  a 
'  victim  '  of  him  in  order  to  hold  their  own  tenuous  grasp  on 
existence. 

"Two  things  of  supreme  importance  must  be  recognized  in  this 
killing: 

"The  period  of  triumphant  reaction  is  coming  to  an  end. 

"The  reactionists  themselves,  in  order  to  win  immunity,  are 
<lesperately  striving  to  create  an  antisemitic  outbreak. 

"Through  the  latter  they  hope  not  only  to  arouse  the  fanatic 
llussian  revolutionists,  but  also  to  gain  the  money  to  finance  their 
own  campaign  of  blood  and  fire. 

"Since  the  war  with  Japan  Russia  has  borrowed  heavily  from 
the  international  bankers.  What  has  become  of  the  money'? 
What  is  Russia's  real  standing  in  the  pawnshops  of  the  world 
where  crowns  and  scepters  are  pledged"? 


"It  is  admittedly  the  lowest  of  an\-  rich  country  in  the  world. 
The  conditions  which  served  to  humiliate  Russia  when  it  con- 
fronted .Japan  have  been  operating  since  the  peace  treaty  was 
signed.  The  same  long  line  of  nobles,  of  bureaucrats,  and  of 
double-faced  traitors  has  lined  up  to  share  in  the  money  Russia 
borrowed.  They  have  squandered  the  borrowings  since  the  war 
the  same  as  they  squandered  the  l)orrowings  before  the  war. 
But  .since  the  war,  and  following  the  uprising  against  the  atroci- 
ous mismanagement  of  the  war,  they  have  had  access  to  new 
cash.  The  plentiful  money  furnished  by  the  international 
bankers  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  the  intelligent  and 
arou.sed  Russian  jx'ople  has  been  used  in  the  wildest  debauchery-. 

"Part  of  it  has  be<'n  devoted  to  the  development  and  exten.sion 
of  the  spy  .system.  Now  that  that  system  has  become  so 
efficient  that  the  originators  of  it  may  become  the  victims,  there 
is  consternation. 

"Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  the  real  heads  will  not  be  the 
victims.  But  with  the  .same  relentless  ferocity  that  impelled  the 
Russian  aristocracy  to  maintain  the  spy  system,  it  now  turns  it  on 
those  who  developed  th(>  system.  It  also  makes  the  developers 
\ietims  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  itself.    Stolypin  is  the  first. 

"It  would  be,  perhaps,  merely  a  matter  for  a  paragraph  if  the 
spy  system  affected  Russia  only.  But  we  have  it  in  this  countrj'. 
In  the  Russian  colony,  the  largest  homogeneous  people  we  have, 
it  is  well  developed. 

"Thej-  can  protect  themselves  only  through  absolute  pubhcity. 
They  must  realize  that  their  welfare  is  bound  up  with  the  whole 
American  people.  The  reason  is  this:  That  admirable  American, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  developed  to  a  maximum  the  idcja  of  the 
Secret  Service  group.  He  used  it  for  his  own  ends.  It  can 
apply  equally  to  foreign  groups  or  to  home  groups,  but  it 
applies." 


CALIFORNIA'S  SUFFRAGE   CAMPAIGN 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  AGO  a  .seventy-six-year-old  woman, 
Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony,  led,  in  California,  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  woman-suffrage  campaigns  that  this 
country  has  cAer  known.  "She  trudged  through  the  streets 
from  meeting  to  meeting,  covered  the  State  by  rail,  steamboat, 
and  stage,  so  that  no  hamlet  could  escape  her,"  we  read  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Pout;  "she  worked  as  hard  as  her  youngest 
assistant  from  the  start  of  the  fight  until  the  last  gun  was  fired; 
she  capped  the  climax  on  election  night  by  making  a  personal 


HAND    HER    THE    CLTB. 

— Buel  in  the  Sacramento  Bee. 


tour  on  foot  to  inspect  the  counting  at  the  poUing  places — even 
when  the  word  came  that  the  cause  had  been  overthrown,  she 
declined  to  be  downcast.  'Be  of  good  cheer,'  she  said,  'Cah- 
fornia  will  have  suffrage.'"     Miss  Anthony  died  in  1906  with 
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her  prophecy  still  unfulfilled;  but  younger  advocates  of  the 
cause  who  remember  her  fight  hope  and  expect  that  the  forecast 
will  be  amply  justified  on  October  10,  when  California  will  again 
vote  on  this  question.  In  1896,  recalls  a  suffrage  advocate, 
' '  radical  methods  alienated  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  that  other- 
wise might  have  attached  itself  to  the  cause;  and  another  factor 
that  bulked  large  in  that  campaign"  was  the  balloting  of  5,000 
Chinese,  "who  were  generally  conceded  to  be  in  opposition  to 
suffrage."  But  the  Chinese  are  not  voting  any  more,  continues 
the  writer,  and  the  7,000-majority  of  the  "antis"  in  1896  will 
this  time  be  overcome.  In  fact,  the  women  hope  to  vote  in 
the  Los  Angeles  city  elections  of  December  4. 

In  1896,  "just  as  now,"  writes  Ida  Husted  Harper  in  The 
Woman's  Journal  (Boston),  "the  women  were  allowed  to  work 
all  through  the  campaign  with  apparently  no  opposition,  but  a 
few  weeks  before  election,  representatives  of  the  State  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association  met  in  San  Francisco  and  issued  a  circular 
letter  to  every  liquor-seller  in  California,  grocer,  druggist,  and 
saloon-keeper,  saying:  'It  is  to  your  interest  and  to  ours  to  work 
against  the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment.'"  The  writer  says 
further  that  "the  present  reform  movement  in  California  makes 
it  impossible  to  work  through  the  political  'machines'  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  therefore  they  (the  'antis')  will  try  to  create 
an  adverse  public  sentiment  through  the  power  of  political 
prestige."     And  she  concludes : 

"They  will  have  behind  them  the  corporations,  who  naturally 
do  not  want  the  number  of  voters  doubled;  the  liquor  interests, 
from  the  manufacturers  down,  who  fear  nothing  so  much  as 
votes  in  the  hands  of  women;  and  the  already  existing  Anti- 
Suffrage  Society,  composed  of  fashionable  women,  whose  in- 
fluence over  society  is  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
corrupt  forces  mentioned  above  over  the  body  politic." 

Former  United  States  Senators  Frank  P.  Flint  and  Cornelius 
Cole,  and  former  Assistant  Attorney- General  Oscar  P.  Lawlor, 
are  reported  to  be  the  moving  spirits  in  the  Anti-Suffrage  Society. 
"With  such  enemies,"  contends  the  New  Orleans  Item,  "the 
cause  of  woman  suffrage  in  California  ought  to  be  near  the  time 
when  all  is  over  but  the  shouting;  they  ought  to  become  suf- 
fragettes themselves  if  they  want  to  ruin  the  whole  business." 
Let  us  see,  says  The  Item,  "who's  who  "  in  this  list,  and  it  proceeds 
in  a  vein  that  is  anything  but  flattering : 

"First  in  order  of  eminence  is  Frank  P.  Flint.  You  remember 
Flint.  He  was  United  States  Senator  from  California  in  those 
happy  days  when  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  governed  the 
State  and  sent  its  favorites  to  Washington.  Mr.  Flint  was  one 
of  those  Senators  who  supported  Lorimer.  He  is  now  in 
private  life,  but  seeking  notoriety  again  as  an  opponent  of  a 
good  cause. 

"The  next  is  another  relic  of  the  days  of  railroad  rule  in  CaH- 
fornia,  Cornelius  Cole,  known  for  nothing  in  the  world  at  large 


but  his  services  to  a  corrupt  political  system,  Init  well  known  in 
that  service. 

"Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  Oscar  P.  Lawlor.  For  a 
man  whom  nature  intended  for  obscurity,  Lawlor  has  won  more 
than  his  share  of  fame.  The  public  is  not  likely  soon  to  forget 
his  connection  with  the  notorious  Ballinger  case.  Lawlor  was 
the  Assistant  Attorney-General  who  was  so  active  in  the  rigging 
of  that  defense  of  the  discredited  and  devious  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  which  involved  the  easy-going  President  in  his  subor- 
dinate's shame.  When  Ballinger,  in  his  righteous  resentment 
of  the  charges  which  an  outraged  press  brought  against  him  in 
behalf  of  an  outraged  people,  swore  that  he  would  sue  everybody 
to  regain  his  damaged  character,  it  was  Lawlor,  you  may  re- 
member, who  was  going  to  brand  every  independent  newspaper 
and  magazine  in  the  country  with  libel.  You  may  have  wondered 
whatever  became  of  Ballinger's  bold  resolve  to  reestablish  his 
character  in  open  court.  So  have  we.  No  one  has  ever  heard 
anything  of  those  suits  since  Collier'' s  defied  him  to  go  ahead  and 
sue.  So  Lawlor  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  by 
no  deeds,  but  only  by  his  noble  intentions  toward  a  wronged 
public  official  who — also — has  'retired'  to  private  life." 

Congressman  Kent  should  also  be  rated  among  the  dissenters, 
claims  the  San  Francisco  Post,  despite  the  fact  that  he  claims  to 
favor  suffrage.  Supporting  this  contention,  The  Post  quotes 
the  following  from  the  Congressman  on  his  official  position : 

"It's  a  fierce  job.  There  were  the  suffragists,  for  instance. 
My  wife  is  one  and  so  am  I,  but  I  have  got  in  the  habit  of  dodg- 
ing them.  They  called  on  me  one  morning  in  Washington.  I 
told  them,  sure,  I  would  go  over  and  change  the  Constitution  for 
them — I  didn't  have  much  to  do  that  morning." 

The  antisuffrage  papers  of  the  country  appear  to  be  giving 
the  cause  the  "silent  treatment"  at  the  present  time;  but  the 
antisuffrage  societies  speak  out  occasionally.  One  of  them 
argues  that  man  must  retain  sole  control  of  the  ballot  or  woman 
will  no  longer  stand  in  awe  of  him,  as  now.  "What  woman  wants 
a  man  whose  power  of  law-giving  is  no  more  than  equal  to  her 
own?"  inquires  the  Illinois  League  Opposed  to  Suffrage: 

"Woman  has  her  own  ultimate  status  as  the  mother  of  men. 
the  exemplar  and  expounder  of  all  noble,  moral,  and  spiritual  gifts, 
her  crowning  adornment  at  the  hands  of  her  Maker.  If  you 
give  her,  besides,  the  uttermost  gift  of  man,  his  power  to  rule, 
you  destroy  the  equality  between  them.  What  have  you  left  him 
as  his  distinguishing  trait  ?  He  sinks  at  once  to  the  level  of  the 
working  woman's  inefficient  husband,  the  commercial  woman's 
errand  boy,  the  worthless,  dissipated  duke  of  the  multimillion- 
aire's heiress.  What  true  woman  would  ever,  even  for  bread- 
and-butter's  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  a  strawberry  crown,  marry 
a  man  so  shorn  of  his  manhood  ? 

"She  has  her  great  gift  from  God's  own  hand,  which  man  ha> 
no  power  to  take  from  her  except  at  his  own  eternal  loss.  Equally 
inalienable  is  his  birthright.  If  he  were  thoughtlessly  or  foolishly 
to  rob  himself  of  it,  what  would  become  of  that  mutual  homage 
and  respect  which  is  the  natural  bond  between  the  sexes  ?  No, 
let  him  keep  for  himself  something  by  which  we  may  still  rever- 
ence him,  the  horns  of  Moses,  his  manly  power  of  law-giving!" 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


He's  the  same  Dr.  Wiley  they  speak  of  so  highly. — Pittsburg  Gazette 
Times. 

As  we  understand  President  Taft,  something  is  the  matter  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  but  it  isn't  Dr.  Wiley. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  suffragettes  should  "stop,  look,  and  listen,"  Voters  are  obliged  to 
disclose  their  ages  on  registration  day,  tmder  oath. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Governor  Wilson's  attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  certain  baseball 
clubs  that  have  been  in  the  habit  of  winning  the  pennant  before  the  season 
opened. — Port  Huron  Times. 

.Secretary  M  acVeagh  says  the  people  "  are  simply  pausing  to  take  their 
breath."  Their  breath  is  the  only  thing  left  for  them  to  take  without 
being  overcharged. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

Uncle  Andy  Carnegie  has  given  .$150,000  to  .Switzerland  for  a  hero 
fimd.  and  it  ought  to  go  tc>  travelers  who  tour  the  hotels  of  the  country  with- 
out giving  tips. — Louisville  Courier-Journal . 

Seventy-four  women  are  now  holding  ofRce  in  Kansas,  and  a  press  dis- 
patch says  they  do  not  loaf  around  the  corner  drug-store,  they  do  not  play 
cards  during  office  hours.  Give  'em  time,  give  'em  time.  Too  much 
should  not  be  expected  of  them  all  at  once. — Richmond  News  Lei  ier. 


At  least  one  nation  will  be  denied  a  "  free  hand  in  Morocco  " — the  Moors-. 
— Boston  Herald. 

Now  that  thieves  have  taken  to  stealing  old  masters,  the  proper  authori- 
ties should  place  a  guard  over  "  Uncle  Joe"  Cannon. — Cleveland  Leader. 

The  New  York  tailors  who  set  the  fashions  have  gone  on  a  strike,  which 
is  more  than  those  who  meekly  follow  them  have  ever  had  the  courage  to 

do. — Buffalo  Commercial. 

.  Experts  announce  that  England's  coal-supply  will  be  exhausted  in  175 
years.  Possibly  Congress  may  have  the  Alaskan  coal-fields  opened  by  that 
time. — St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press. 

Mr.  Edison  reiterates  his  idea  that  sleep  is  unnecessary.  He  invented 
this  epigram  years  ago — just  before  he  made  the  first  phonograph,  in  fact. 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  written  something  in  opposition  to  reciprocity. 
After  reading  it  one  can  understand  why  he  hasn't  been  writing  much  re- 
cently.— Cleveland  Leader. 

\  MAN  who  was  praying  on  the  asphalt  along  Fifth  Avenue  for  the 
"wicked  rich"  of  New  York  is  being  held  for  examination  as  to  his  sanity. 
Such  a  hopeless  effort. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


THE    "SAN    (JIOFiOIO 
The  captain  steered  his  craft  by  the  liKht  tli 


HOW   LOVE  WRECKS   NAVIES 

IN  TIME  of  crime  or  disaster  the  French  proverb  says 
cherchez  la  fcmmc,  search  for  the  woman.  Helen  brought 
destruction  to  Troy  and  Alexander's  Thais  prompted  the 
"great  Emathian  conqueror  "  to  fire  the  royal  palace  at  Perse  polls. 
Nowadays  the  same  sex  (hat  worked  all  this  sad  mischief  are 
playing  havoc  with 
ships  of  war.  Italy  is 
the  present  scene  of 
this  activity.  One  cap- 
tain has  just  run  an 
$8,000,000  cruiser  on 
the  rocks  while  doing 
nautical  "stunts"  to 
astonish  his  lady-love, 
and  critics  say  that 
many  other  naval 
officers  have  the  same 
incentive,  but  have  had 
better  luck  in  keeping 
afloat.  Italy  has  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  one  of 
her  largest  armored 
cruisers,  says  Amilcare 
Cipriani  in  the  Paris 
Humanite,  through  the 
doting  fondn(^ss  of  the 
captain  of  the  S.  Gior- 
gio for  a  worthless 
woman.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  "pernicious 

influence"  of  women  on  the  destinies  of  nations  in  th(>  past,  this 
Italian  writer  proceeds: 

"Italy  has  recently  had  a  mournful  experience  of  this  sort.  In 
regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  armored  cruiser  San  (riorgio,  we 
only  have  to  look  out  for  the  woman  in  order  to  see  the  explana- 
tion of  it.  Captain  Albenga  was  in  command  of  this  fine  ship. 
After  a  luxurious  repast^  he  wished  to  show  off  to  his  friends,  and 
particularly  to  the  Countess  Boccardo,  with  whom  he  was  in 
love,  his  accomplishments  as  a  brilliant  seaman.  He  therefore 
invited  them  to  a  party  on  the  cruiser  which  had  been  committed 
to  his  charge  for  the  defense  of  the  nation  in  case  of  war." 

Then  h(>  ord('red  full  speed  ahead  and  ran  along  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  without  taking  any  heed  of  the  red  buoys  "which 
pointed  out  danger  to  the  most  ignorant  of  the  fishermen  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  coast."     To  quote  further: 

"The  mighty  Captain  Albenga  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
])y  the  perils  of  the  reefs.  His  vessel  foamed  along  at  full  sj)ee(L 
His  attention  was  fixt  only  on  the  eyes  of  his  dulcinea,  whose 
beauty  was,  indeed,  slightly  passee.  He  ran  along  the  coast  Avith 
all  the  coiafidence  of  a  sailor  navigating  on  the  high  seas.  The 
fishermen  and  others  on  shore  saw  that  th«^  San  (lioryi.o  was  rush- 
ing blindly  on  to  destruction.  The  illustrious  commander  alone 
failed  to  see  it.  The  signs  of  distress  made  on  slion>  opened  the 
eyes  of  every  one  but  Albenga,  for  a  seadog  of  his  character 
despises  all  such  warnings.  Two  cannon-shots  .sounded  from 
the  shore  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  captain  and  his  fine  crew. 
Albenga  was  deaf.  Plowing  along  at  thirty-six  miles  an  hour 
the  ship  dashed  itself  to  i)ieces  on  reefs  which  were  \isible  own 
to  the  naked  eye. 

"Thus  this  [)leasure  i)arl\  ended  with  a  loss  to  the  nation  of 
$8,000,000— the  price  of  one  of  the  finest  vessels  in  the  Italian 
navy.  IVrhaps  y«)u  thinl;  that  this  j)estilent  and  stupid  com- 
mander, who  lost  a  cruiser  which  he  was  navigating  with  criminal 
carelessn(>ssfortheamust>m('n(  a\' an  i\n{ii\uo dr iiii-nion'la i iif .  would 
have  been  iniim^diately  (li.s<'ii)liMed.  No  such  thing.  Vou  don't 
laiow  the  King  and  his  ministers.  As  for  the  King,  he  said  not 
a  word.     And  yet  he  makes  himself  understood  when  he  denuiuds 


of  the  peo[)lc  millions  of  treasure  to  provide  a  fleet  and  an  army 
worthy  of  Italy  and  of  hims«!lf.  For  h(;  is  in  the  habit  of  talking 
about  'My  fleet'  and  'My  army.'  .  .  .  You  .see  into  what  hands 
are  entrusted  the  life  of  a  people  and  the  future  of  a  nation." 

Of  course,  contributors  to  Socialist  papers  like  the  Humanite 
think  that  all  could  be  remedied  by  a  change  of  government, 
yet  many  Socialists  have;  been  credited  with  instituting  a  prop)- 

aganda  of  destructive 
sabotage  against  ships 
and  muniments  of  war, 
and  the  notorious  ease 
of  the  Jena,  which  sank 
in  harbor,  has  Vjeen 
credited  to  Socialistic 
activity.  So  the  Gov- 
ernment denounced  by 
t  his  Socialist  writer 
as  responsible  for  the 
wreck  would  seem  to 
be  aiding  the  party  in 
its  destructive  work. 
Vet  Mr.  Cipriani  in- 
ilignantly  proceeds  as 
follows : 

"Now  is  the  time  to 
put  an  end  to  this  in- 
famous monarchy  !  If 
the  Italian  people  have 
not  courage  enough  to 
get  rid  of  it  by  an  act  of 
violence,  they  are  lost 
forever.  And  to  think 
that  there  are  some 
Socialists  who  support  such  a  government!  Such  a  consider- 
ation fills  us  with  profound  dismay.  The  Italian  revolution, 
when  it  comes,  will  have  a  sad  duty  to  perform,  yes,  a  most 
I)ainful  duty.  In  order  to  assure  the  future  of  the  proletariat 
the  re\'olutionists  will  have  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  very  elect, 
who,  instead  of  lalxjring  for  their  cause,  are  promoting  the  work 
of  rapine  and  treachery." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 

D I  (JEST. 


"    ON    THE    ROCKS. 

It  lies  ill  woman's  eyes,  and  came  to  grief. 


DEPOPULATION   OF   RURAL  ENGLAND 

WHILE  THE  POOR  of  (Ireat  Britain  are  working  at 
star\ation  wages  and  the  (Jovernment  is  devising 
every  conceivable  measure  to  tax  the  rich  and  reheve 
the  need\-,  gi-eat  tracts  of  land  that  might  be  yielding  fruitfizl 
harvests  are  l.\"ing  idle  and  bare,  given  over  to  weeds,  rabbits,  and 
pheasants.  We  do  not  learn  this  from  some  hostile  critic  in  Ger- 
many or  France,  but  from  The  English  Review  (London),  where 
Mr.  P.  E.  (Jreen  tells  of  a  sad  trip  he  took  through  a  rural  region 
that  might  be  supporting  a  large  population,  l)Ut  is  not.  Gold- 
smith's "Deserted  Village"  describes  pretty  accurately  the  pic- 
lure  he  saw.  Gray's  image  of  the  plowman  homeward  wending 
his  wear\  way  is  now  ob.solete.  The  wheat-fields  that  feed 
liiigland  are  furrowed  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  .Vrgen- 
tina.  Mr.  (ireen,  in  traversing  what  was  once  a  rich  agricultural 
district  in  Hampshire,  met  'a  man  in  velveteens,  Avith  a  gun  over 
his  shoulder."  He  calls  this  man,  who  was  drest  like  a 
poacher,  "the  typical  rustic"  of  the  region.  "In  him  lies  no 
liope  of  the  future.  While  he  remains,  the  hu.sbandman 
departs." 

He  (l(<scribes  one  of  the  villages,  Coombe  by  name.  Coombe. 
et.vmologicall.v  means  a  "hollow  valle.v"  in  the  South  Downs  of 
England,  generally  peopled  and  having  a  church  in  the  center. 
The   Coombe    this    writer   visited   had   lo<i    all    its   irhnbitants. 
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shepherds,  plowmen,  carters,  etc.,  by  migration  to  the  towns. 
"  At  Coom be,  lying  stagnant  in  the  cup  of  the  hUl^  we  come  upon 
grim  tragedy,  unrelieved  " : 

"The  field  I  crossed  to  reach  the  village  was  full  of  withered, 
unharvested  grasses,  and  tall  seed-bearing  wild  carrots  and 
thistles,  shoulder  high.  Rabbits  scurried  away  at  almost  every 
step,  while  pheasants  and  partridges  filled  the  air  with  a  whir  of 
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^The  Daily  Chronicle  (London). 

wings.  The  first  cottage  I  lighted  on  was  literally  falling  down. 
The  thatch  had  long  disappeared,  leaving  the  rafters  and  beams 
bare  as  bones  to  the  skies;  the  garden,  a  waste  of  luxuriant  weeds, 
where  brambles  were  trying  to  cover  this  rueful  desolation.  As 
I  entered  the  village  I  passed  a  row  of  four  cottages  under  one 
thatch.  Only  one  was  occupied,  the  other  three,  with  their  doors 
and  windows  battered  in,  had  been  given  over  to  the  rats  to  play 
havoc  in  and  for  the  wind  to  whistle  through.  From  the  occupied 
cottage  issued  a  slatternly  young  woman  with  a  sporting  dog, 
probably  a  gamekeeper's,  at  her  heels.  They  tell  me  that  many 
of  the  cottages  in  this  village  and  most  of  the  land  are  owned  by  a 
city  magnate,  and  that  when  a  family  leaves  a  cottage,  to  seek 
employment  or  the  higher  wages  and  the  larger  freedom  of  the 
towns,  no  attempt  is  made  either  to  repair  or  to  relet  the  cottage. 
For  an  influx  of  human  life  may  disturb  the  pheasants.  Where 
pheasants  are  wanted,  the  peasant  is  not.  Very  much  the  same 
thing  seems  to  be  dominant  at  Coombe.  Coombe  is  now  one 
vast  rabbit-warren." 

^  Standing  on  one  of  those  heights  in  England's  southern  hills 
where  Lord  Maeaulay  describes  the  beacons  as  blazing  to  warn 
the  country  of  the  approach  of  Philip's  Armada  or  to  celebrate 
England's  triumphs,  he  gloomily  observes: 

"But  to-day,  tho  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  the  rubbish 
to  burn,  from  the  acres  and  acres  given  over  to  sport,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  the  men  from  the  hillside  or  valley  to  build  the 
beacon.  A  gibbet  to-day  stands  as  a  landmark,  arresting, 
sinister,  pointing,  on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  to  an  empty 
country-side." 

He  finds  all  "the  beautiful  wooded  estate  of  Norman  Court " 
given  up  to  game.  The  peasantry  have  vanished.  "Starva- 
tion, it  is  true,  may  not  be  so  apparent  on  the  country-side  as  it 
was  of  yore.  It  has  merely  shifted  its  quarters.  As  the  people 
leave  tho  country-side,  starvation,  attaching  itself  as  a  camp- 
follower  to  the  rural  exodus,  finds  its  lair  in  the  foul  dens  of  the 
cities."     Walking  through  this  fertile  district,  he  remarks: 

"The  absence  of  human  beings  in  this  valley  grows  upon  you, 
until  you  begin  to  wonder  if  you  really  are  in  England.  This  is 
the  highroad  from  Hungerford  to  Andover,  and  yet  it  was  crossed 
and  reerossed  in  the  broad  daylight  by  innumerable  rabbits. 
Grass  grew  avidly  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Apparently  it  had 
time  to  grow  between  the  going  of  one  cart  and  the  coming  of  the 
next.     No  motors  haunted  this  road;  no  hedges  flanked  it,  nor 


ditches  either;  but  on  either  side  was  a  broad  stretch  of  green 
grass,  and  then  beyond,  tier  upon  tier  of  oaks  and  beeches  up  the 
hillside.  It  might  have  been  a  valley  in  some  distant  unin- 
habited country.  I  lay  down  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  the  rib- 
bon of  road  to  rest  my  back  of  the  rucksack  and  to  drink  in  the 
beauty  of  the  valley.  Save  for  the  flapping  of  the  wings  of  the 
pigeons,  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  plover,  and  the  poignant  call  of 
the  pheasant,  not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard. 

"When  I  rose,  greensward  and  roadway  were  speckled  with 
the  wliite  tufts  of  the  bobbing  tails  of  countless  rabbits,  and  as  I 
walked  forward  companies  of  them  kept  retreating,  like  sections 
of  an  army  at  the  sound  of  the  bugle." 

Mr.  Green,  who  is  a  Conservative,  blames  Mr.  Cobden  and 
his  disciple,  Lloyd  George,  for  the  desolation  of  England.  Ho 
vituperates  Free  Trade  and  demands  small  holdings  for 
Hodge  and  his  unhappy  and  landless  fellow  countrymen.  This 
writer,  in  order  to  emphasize  his  plea  for  the  distribution  of  land 
into  small  holdings  for  industrious  peasantry,  gives  some  exam- 
ples of  th^  prosperity  of  men  who  have  obtained  possession  of 
small  patches  of  land  and  tells  us  that  ' '  most  of  them  are  skilled 
woodmen,  often  spending  the  entire  winter  months  in  the  woods." 
To  continue  his  account : 

"Each  buys  a  few  acres  of  underwood,  and  of  this  makes  as 
many  hurdles,  wattles,  sheep-cribs,  and  bundles  of  fagots  as  Lis 
skill  can  contrive.  It  is  the  holdings,  tho,  which  give  them  work 
throughout  the  summer,  work  independent  of  a  farmer-landlord, 
and  which  secures  for  them  a  roof  over  their  heads.  Even  on  this 
rather  poor  and  very  exposed  land,  where  little  intensive  culture 
is  practised,  I  found  one  small  holder  making  his  entire  living  from 
his  eight  acres. 

"As  a  whole,  the  result  has  been  a  triumphant  success,  not 
as  measured  bj'  cash  returns,  but  in  the  more  intimate  sense  of 
achieving  a  greater  measure  of  freedom.  Here  wool,  sheared 
from  the  sheep  of  the  downs,  is  spun  by  the  cottage  women  and 
woven  into  beautiful  cloth  at  a  large  hand-loom;  and  we  might 
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Germany — "  Nobody  loves  mo." 


— Punch  (London). 


imagine  that  even  the  shepherd  who  minds  the  flocks  on  the 
downs  will  some  day  be  clothed  in  the  wool  shorn  from  the  sheep 
he  tends." 

He  thinks  that  England's  peril  from  Socialism  and  anarchism 
lies  in  the  existence  of  aU  this  poor  and  landless  people,  and  he 
utters  this  warning  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  his  school: 
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"The  budget  may  be  the  key  to  unlock  the  land,  but  the  people 
have  yet  to  l)e  restored  to  the  land.  .  .  .  [If  they  are  not]  then  the 
next  move  will  be  th(^  massing  together  of  the  countrymen  who 
liave  sought  work  in  the  cities  and  not  found  it,  with  their  land- 
less fellow-laborers  from  the  open  fields,  and  Ihia  time  the  color  of 
the  banner  held  on  high  by  those  who  hunger  for  the  earth  may 
bo  blood-red." 


A  SOCIALIST   VOTE  AGAINST   WAR 

WILLIAM  II.  has  evidently  been  mistaken  in  suppo- 
sing that  he  could  count  on  his  Socialists  to  follow  him 
in  a  campaign  against  France  or  England.  It  is  true 
that  August  Bebel  once  declared  that  the  German  Socialists 
would  take  up  arms  to  repel  invasion,  but  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  taking  up  arms  over  a  barren  strip  of  Moroccan  desert. 
America  has  had  war-scares  that  were  supposed  to  be  encouraged 
by  manufacturers  of  arms, 
armor,  and  explosives,  and 
the  German  Socialists  now 
aver  that  the  Moroccan 
war-scare  is  being  engi- 
neered by  similar  capitalists 
in  Europe,  who  would  like 
to  see  the  working  classes 
of  the  various  countries 
slaughtering  each  other  for 
their  benefit.  So  Bebel  pro- 
poses to  serve  notice  that 
his  followers  will  have  no 
part  in  such  a  conflict,  and 
a  meeting  was  held  to  show 
their  disapproval.  The 
unanimity  of  the  vote  may 
be  seen  in  the  accompany- 
ing picture.  Bebel's  Vor- 
waerts  (Berlin)  issued  this 
call  for  the  meeting : 


CENTRAL  AMERICA   UNDER   THE 
EAGLE'S  WING 

No  ]VIORE  frank  or  clear  statement  has  yet  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  future  of  Central  America  than  that 
contained  in  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Moncada, 
e.x-Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Moncada  places 
his  confidence  in  the  United  States  as  the  educator,  the  political 
mentor,  the  banker,  and  the  exploiter  of  the  Central  American 
Republics,  which  he  contemplates  as  possibly  becoming  eventual- 
ly incorporated  in  the  Federal  Government  whose  seat  is  at 
Washington.  History,  this  wTiter  tells  us,  shows  that  interven- 
tion in  some  shape  or  other  is  a  necessity  in  international  re- 
lations.    In  fact: 

."The  policy  of  non-intervention  was  always  an  impossibilitj- 


"At  the  very  moment 
when  the  people  of  Ciermany 
are  being  threatened  by 
general  famine  and  scarcity 
a  number  of  hired  inciters 
of  violence  are  going  about 
to  rouse  in    the  people  an 

eagerness  for  war.  The  people  have  indeed  to  pay  dearly  for  their 
triumph  in  the  election  of  1907.  Agents  for  the  manufacture  of 
cannon  and  armored  cruisers  are  engaged  in  a  shameful  campaign 
of  war  madness.  We  must  oppo.se  ourselves  to  this  criminal  pro- 
ceeding by  which  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  embroil  two  civil- 
ized nations.  These  renegades  are  striving  to  sacrifice  the  lives 
of  the  proletariat  for  the  benefit  of  a  handful  of  capitalists.  They 
would  make  the  field  of  labor  run  with  the  blood  of  laborers  in 
the  interests  of  three  or  four  avaricious  speculators.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  proletariat  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
to  expose  the  folly  of  those  without  conscience,  who  are  trying 
to  represent  the  whole  people  of  Germany  as  approving  of  a  war. 

!'The  Government  takes  no  action  in  th(!  matter.  Should  not 
the  Reichstag  be  convoked  ?  Never  mind.  The  people  them- 
selves will  take  action. 

"Forward,  comrades!  Assemble  yourselves  next  Sunday. 
War  to  those  who  exploit  and  would  fool  the  German  people." 

The  reply  to  this  was  the  vast  meeting  in  the  Treptow  Park, 
Berlin,  where  a  vote  was  passed  with  a  unanimous  show  of 
hands  in  favor  of  Bebel's  resolution  condemning  war.  The 
Socialist  paper  of  Paris,  the  Humanile,  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
this  demonstration,  wliich  showed  that  "  the  Socialist  party  has 
proved  itself  once  more  to  be  the  party  of  the  laboring  class, 
organized  politically  for  the  attainment  of  a  popular  voice  in 
public  affairs."  The  Pais  (Madrid,  Socialist,)  says  that  the  meet- 
ing "exceeded  in  importance  any  Socialist  demonstration  made  in 
Europe  for  years." — Translation  made  for  Thk  Liter.\ry  Digest. 


LABORS    HAND    RAISED    AGAINST    WAR. 

A  hundred  thousand  German  Socialists  voting  for  peace.     In  its  call  for  the  peace-meeting  Bebel's  paper  exclaimed 
■  Morocco  is  not  worth  the  bones  of  a  single  German  workman!    Down  with  the  war  fever!     Long  live  solidarity  with 
ourEnglish  and  French  brothers!  .  .  .  War  to  those  who  exploit  and  would  fool  the  German  people!" 

ill  this  world.  All  the  nations  of  Europe,  before  the  Middle 
Ages,  throughout  the  course  of  those  uncultured  centuries,  and 
after  the  Renaissance,  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  warfare, 
sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  involving  one  nation  in  the  destiny 
of  another,  sometimes  with  the  object  of  carrying  beliefs  or 
idolatries  to  distant  lands,  or,  again,  to  sustain  this  or  that 
I)rinfe  on  the  throne  of  his  forefathers,  or,  perhaps,  a  usurper 
on  the  thron(!  of  another. 

"It  is  needless  to  turn  over  the  i)ages  of  the  history  of  France, 
England,  Spain,  or  Germany.  It  is  enough  to  recall  the  inter- 
Aention  of  the  Powers  for  the  independence  of  Greece  and  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  independence  of 
Cuba.  The  facts,  therefore,  are  ^\Titten  upon  the  universal 
conscience. 

"The  temperament  of  mankind,  as  well  as  that  of  na- 
tions, can  not  contain  itself  within  bounds  of  neutrality  and 
indifference." 

This  intervention  would  take  the  form  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
bloody  wars  in  which  "Mexico  and  Central  America  have  been 
passing  from  one  Calvary  to  another."     To  quote  further: 

■'In  the  majority  of  cases,  an  unequivocal  declaration  from  the 
White  House  would  suffice  to  prevent  cruel  and  fruitless  blood- 
shed. The  American  Government  could  declare  that  it  wants 
peace  in  Central  America,  and  that  in  order  to  have  peace  there 
it  would  employ  such  means  as  civilization  might  suggest,  even 
force  if  necessary." 

The  protection  ci*  Nicaragua  by  the  United  States  Gov^ernment 
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would  scarcely  be  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  conquest,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  writer,  who  observes: 

''The  Monroe  Doctrine,  now  universally  recognized  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  United  States  Government,  has  imposed  upon  this 
nation  a  multitude  of  obligations  which  continually  occasion  it 
difficulties  and  dangers.  The  Republics  of  Central  America 
have  derived,  and  still  derive,  great  benefit  from  this  doctrine. 
Their  independence,  like  the  independence  of  Mexico,  could  not 
have  been  maintained  without  the  powerful  help  of  the  United 
States.  Our  national  life,  however  precarious  or  anarchical  it 
may  have  been,  would  have  been  very  quickly  snuffed  out  if  the 
United  States  had  left  us  exposed  to  oiu*  own  solitary  efforts  to 
maintain  existence. 

"Spain,  even  in  its  fallen  state,  England,  France,  or  Germany 
would  have  conquered  us,  if  those  wise  and  prophetic  words  of 
Monroe,  inspired  by  the  sincere  and  profound  sentiment  of  a 
great  nation,  had  not  been  elevated  to  the  category  of  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  New  World. 

"Nicaragua  was  the  first  to  benefit  by  this  doctrine.  The 
reincorporation  of  the  Mosquito  Land  was  arranged  and  accom- 
plished through  negotiations  with  England,  carried  on  by  the 
great  Republic;  and,  even  now,  under  the  Government  which 
resulted  from  the  Revolution  of  Bluefields,  the  economic  liberty 
of  the  Republic  is  sought  to  be  achieved  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Mixed  Commission,  a  work  which  imposes  new 
duties  upon  the  United  States,  and  which  must,  undoubtedly, 
produce  new  rights  under  the  law  of  compensation. 

"The  United  States  may  desire  the  conquest  of  Nicaragua,  or 
it  may  desire  the  formation  of  a  Republic  that  shall  ultimately 
form  part  of  the  American  Union.  In  either  case,  protection 
initiated  by  the  present  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
desirable,  in  order  that  in  the  future  no  new  struggles  may 
supervene  against  capital.  The  railways  also  should  be 
national  works,  so  that  the  people  may  not  incur  the  danger 
of  paying  tribute  to  the  extortions  of  capital  for  the  trans- 
portation of  merchandise. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  being,  then,  an  honor- 
able, civilizing,  and  powerful  government,  the  course  it  has  as- 
sumed with  respect  to  its  economic  influence  in  Central  America 
confirms  its  character.  This  generous  and  civilizing  influence 
can  only  be  spurned  by  those  in  Nicaragua,  or  other  Central 
American  countries,  who  rely  only  upon  militarism  to  obtain 
power,  and  upon  the  national  treasuries  to  enrich  themselves." 

But  a  mutual  advantage  would  result  from  the  investment  of 
American  capital  in  Central  America,  for  "of  course,  it  is  at  once 
manifest  that  if  the  United  States  would  assist  us  to  open  banks, 
railways,  and  schools,  improvement  would  be  rapid,  and  the 
people  of  Central  America  and  of  the  United  States  would  benefit 
thereby,  as  they  would  have  good,  large  markets  for  their  in- 
dustry." Our  courts  would  also  be  the  best  source  of  justice  to 
his  country,  says  Mr.  Moncada,  for  "judges  in  Central  America 
would  be  able  in  but  few  cases  to  decide  justly  in  matters  in- 
volving Central  America.  This  could  not  be  said  of  a  court 
established  in  Washington."  Education  must  also  come  from 
the  United  States : 

"To  correct  our  social  defects  it  is  necessary  that  education  be 
imparted  by  English  or  United  States  teachers,  as  truth  is  their 
preeminent  virtue.  Teachers  to  succeed  them  could  be  formed 
from  the  present  and  the  coming  Central  American  generations, 
by  means  of  education  in  a  large  pedagogic  institute  supported 
by  the  United  States,  Guatemala,  Salvador.  Honduras,  Nica- 
ragua, Costa  Rica,  and  Panama." 

The  end  might  possibly  be  annexation,  from  which  this  writer 
does  not  seem  to  shrink,  if  we  understand  aright  a  concluding 
passage  in  his  essay.  After  enumerating  banking,  railroad, 
educational,  and  judicial  agreements  with  our  country,  he 
remarks : 

"Carried  into  practise,  agreements  such  as  these  would  result 
in  the  intimate,  spiritual  and  material  progress  of  all  of  North 
America,  and  in  the  effective  sovereignty  of  the  Central  American 
Republics  in  case  they  should  not  consider  it  a  more  beautiful 
thing,  and  one  of  greater  benefit  to  themselves,  to  enter  the  great 
North  American  federation,  toward  which  those  nations  are 
surely  tending  through  forces  developed  by  the  marvelous  dis- 
coveries of  modern  times." 


GERMANY'S  GREAT  EMPIRE  OF  TRADE 

MANY  AMERICANS  mistakenly  dismiss  as  of  no  interest 
to  this  country  the  subject  of  Germany's  foreign  tradt' 
development  and  the  Kaiser's  construction  of  a  larger 
and  larger  fleet  to  protect  his  foreign  merchants  and  factories. 
It  may  be  said  of  Germany's  interests  abroad,  as  it  is  said  of  the 
British  outposts,  that  the  sun  never  sets  upon  them.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  for  the  United  States  to  note,  as  Frederick 
William  Wile  informs  us  in  The  Daily  Mail  (London),  that  over 
$1,000,000,000  have  been  invested  by  Germany  among  the  Latin 
Republics  of  this  continent.  No  Monroe  Doctrine  can  hamper 
this  stream  of  trade,  which  flows  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other.  The  banks  of  Berlin  control  the  railroads  of  the 
tropics  and  supply  electrical  power  to  the  biggest  cities  in  South 
America.     As  Mr.  Wile  lucidly  puts  it: 

"Germany,  in  fact,  is  engaged  in  a  career  of  world  exploitation. 
In  South  America,  Africa,  the  Far  East,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  all 
the  distant  islands  and  continents  of  the  seven  seas,  German 
merchants  and  German  money  are  sleeplessly  at  work  creating 
'  interests  '  for  German  warships  to  guard.  The  activity  of  these 
Teutonic  pioneer-knights  is  as  varied  as  finance  and  commerce 
themselves.  They  have  invaded  every  avenue  of  human  venture. 
They  own  vast  domains  the  size  of  kingdoms  in  the  Brazils.  They 
control  thousands  of  miles  of  railway  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor. 
They  dominate  the  transportation  and  electric-power  situation  in 
great  capitals  like  Buenos  Ayres.  They  monopolize  the  coffee 
plantations  of  Central  America,  control  mines  and  railways  of  a 
great  Chinese  province,  work  tobacco  plantations  in  Sumatra, 
rubber  plantations  in  the  Kongo,  cotton  plantations  in  Egypt, 
and  harness  waterfalls  in  the  heart  of  Africa." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  dwindling  supply  of  iron  ore  in  the 
mines  of  Germany  moved  German  millionaires,  such  as  the 
Mannesmann  Brothers  and  the  Krupps,  to  invest  in  the  iron 
mines  of  the  Moroccan  hinterland.  But  German  capital  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and  the  principal  German  banks  that  operate 
in  South  America  are  thus  indicated  by  Mr.  Wile: 

"The  Disconto  Bank  Gesellsehaft  controls  the  railways  of 
Venezuela.  It  was  to  enforce  certain  claims  of  this  bank  that 
the  gunboat  Panther,  the  same  vessel  which  occupied  Agadir, 
bombarded  Caracas  nine  years  ago.  The  Disconto  Bank  is  also 
the  owner  of  rich  railway  and  mining  concessions  in  the  province 
of  Shang-tung,  the  hinterland  of  Kiau-Chau.  Seven  German 
banks  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  exploiting  foreign  coun- 
tries— the  German-Asiatic  Bank,  the  German-Brazilian  Bank, 
the  German-Orient  Bank,  the  German-Palestine  Bank,  the  Bank 
of  Chile  and  Germany,  the  German  Overseas  Bank,  and  the  Bank 
of  Central  America.  They  own  or  dominate  undertakings  of  the 
most  varied  character  in  the  regions  designated  by  their  titles." 

Central  America,  Brazil,  and  Chile  are  some  of  the  main 
foreign  fields  of  German  exploitation,  declares  this  writer.  Ger- 
many "controls  street-railway  traffic  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Santiago 
de  Chile,  and  Montevideo."  "Two-thirds  of  the  coffee  planta- 
tions of  Guatemala  are  in  German  hands.  '     Further: 

"German  colonizing  concerns  are  lords  and  masters  over  8,000 
square  miles  of  Brazilian  territory.  Th(>  Hanseatic  Company,  of 
Hamburg,  practically  rules  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catharina  and 
in  the  adjoining  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are  still  other  '  Ger- 
man colonies'  thousands  of  square  miles  in  area." 

The  Germans  are  not  only  invading  territory  where  United 
States  capital  and  United  States  exploitation  might  be  expected 
to  have  a  predominance,  but  in  British  possessions  and  the  main 
areas  of  British  foreign  trade  also  they  are  investing  capital  to  an 
increasing  degree.  In  British  South  Africa  they  have  invested 
$337,500,000;  in  Egypt,  $22,500,000;  in  British  India  and  Ceylon, 
$27,500,000;   and  in  China,  $87,500,000. 

It  was  by  showing  these  and  other  statistics  of  German  trade 
development  abroad,  that  Admiral  von  Tirpitz,  head  of  the  Ger- 
man Navy,  induced  the  Reichstag  to  appropriate  the  huge  sum 
which  is  now  being  expended  on  new  dreadnoughts  for  the 
Fatherland. 


STEALING  A  MARCH   ON    EDISON 

IT  IS  ASSEllTED  })y  a  writer  in  Co^imo.s  (Paris,  August  oi 
that  tho  first  complete  house  of  mohled  conerete  poured  in 
one  mass,  according  to  the  plan  usually  ascribed  in  this  coun- 
try to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  has  just  been  erected  in  Holland. 
According  to  this  writer,  Mr.  De  la  Chapelh;,  the  Edison  plan 
has  not  succeeded  here;  chiefly  because  the  necessary  liquid 
mortar  is  the  secret  invention  of  an  engineer  who  is  no  longer  in 
his  employ.  It  is  this  engineer,  we  are  told,  who  has  given  his 
services  in  the  construction  of  the  Dutch  house  just  noted.  AI- 
llio  concrete!  houses  arc  fr(>quently  made  in  sections,  it  seems  to 
be  a  fa(!t.  that  the  complete  Edison  plan,  so  widely  heralded,  has 
not  yet  been  carried  out  here  commercially,  for  some  reason  not 
imblished  on  this  side  of  the  water.  If  Mr.  De  la  Chapelle's 
statement  is  correct,  it  would  socni  to  leave  the  American  in- 
\entor    in    a   somewhat 


tier.  The  wedges  holding  the  plates  at  top  and  bottom  are  then 
knocked  out  and  the  lower  tier  of  plates  is  swung  up  and  wedged 
on  top  again.  In  this  manner  tier  over  tier  is  built  until  the  walls 
reach  the  required  height." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  so  far  as  Mr.  Morrill's  houses  are  con- 
cerned, they  were  not  poured  each  in  one  piece,  and  the  Dutch 
architect's  priority  is  still  undisputed. 


T 


curious 
read: 


position.       We 


"The  molded  con- 
structions devised  b,\- 
Mr.  Edison  have  not 
completely  succeeded  in 
the  country  of  their 
origin.  This  lack  of 
success  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Edison's  engineer, 
Mr.  Harm,  who  devised 
the  formula  for  making 
the  necessary  liquid 
mortar,  but  who  lias 
kept  its  composition  a 
secret,  has  left  Mr.  Edi- 
son. However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Edison,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, has  not  been  able  to 
complete  an  entire  house 
poured  in  a  mold.  The 
mortars  used  have  been 
too  compact,  and  it  has 
been  necessary  to  erect 
the  house  story  by  story. 
The  result  is  that  only 
low  houses  have  been 
erected. 

"Contrary  to  what 
has  too  often   happened 

in  the  case  of  inventions  which,  conceived  in  the  Old  World, 
have  found  application  in  the  New,  molded  houses,  altho  failures 
in  America,  ha\'e  had  unexpected  success  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  At  Sandpoort,  in  Holland,  a  molded  house  has  just  been 
built  at  a  single  pouring.  Mr.  Harm  has  contributed  his  ex- 
perience,  his  secret,  and  his  collaboration. 

"The  plan  of  this  small  dwelling  is  that  of  a  Dutch  architect. 
Mr.  Berlage.  The  molds,  made  of  numerous  pi(>ces,  are  of  the 
system  devised  by  Mr.  Harm,  and,  what  is  still  more  essential, 
the  composition  of  the  mortar  was  due  to  his  labors.  If  Mr. 
Harm  invented  both  molds  and  mortar,  what  glory  is  there  left 
for  Mr.  Edison  ?  " 

Our  daily  papers  tell  of  a  group  of  concrete  houses  just  erected 
in  a  Washington  suburb  by  Milton  D.  Morrill,  who  is  declared  to 
be  the  first  "to  work  out  in  jn-actical  details  one  of  Edison's 
greatest  ideas."  It  appears,  however,  that  this  i;lea  v,as  not 
quitti  realized,  for  the  houses  were  not  cast  in  one  block,  but  in 
small  sections.  The  first  day's  pouring  erects  only  the  lower 
part   of  the  hou.se: 

"The  next  day  a  second  set  of  forms  is  put  on  top  of  the  first 
set,  and  these  are  filled  in  the  same  manner.  The  third  day,  a 
swing  strap  is  attached  to  the  side-  flanges  of  each  plate,  one  end 
of  the  swing  strap  to  the  upper  an''  ''-^  other  end  to  the  lower 
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Concrete  houses  have  been  "•  poured  "  in  this  country  in  sections,  but  Holland  has  outdone 
us  in  pouring  the  first  complete  dwelling.    Part  of  the  mold  is  seen  at  the  left. 


FARMING   FOR   WOMEN 

^HAT  AGRICULTURE  is  an  occupation  particularly 
adapted  to  women  is  now  asserted  by  many  persons, 
particularly  in  Europe.  In  this  country  we  have  gen- 
erally prided  ourselves  on  not  letting  our  women  go  personally 
into  the  fields,  tho  they  often  work  as  hard  indoors  as  their 
husbands  do  outdoors.     Sometimes,  however,  farms  have  been 

managed  with  great  suc- 
<;ess  by  women  owners, 
or  by  wives  when  the 
husband  is  incompetent 
or  an  invalid.  At  Studley 
Castle,  England,  there 
is  an  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  College  for 
women,  of  wKich  a  brief 
description  appears  in 
The  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal (August  12).  Says- 
this  paper: 

"It  appears   that  the 
financial     prospects      of 
women  who  take  up  out- 
door occupations,  such  as 
gardening  and   farming, 
are  by  no  means  unallur- 
ing,  provided  that  they 
have  either  been  brought 
up    to    the    work    from 
childhood  or    that    they 
have    gone     through    a 
thoroughly  systematized 
course  of    practical  and 
theoretical  training  after 
their    general    education 
has  been  completed.  For 
such  women    there    arc 
openings  in  the  way  of  salaried  appointments  under  county 
councils,  in  schools,  public  and  private,  and  a*  head  gardeners 
in  country  houses,  while  those  who  are  possest  of  a  littie  cap- 
ital  can    start    dairying,    poultry    production,   market    garden- 
ing or  fruit  growing,  with  a  prospec-t  of  obtaining  much  higher 
remuneration    for    their   labor  than    falls   to    the    lot    of   most 
emploj-ed  women.     Tliis  being  the  case — and  there  is  good  evi- 
dence that  it  is  so — there  should  be  abundant  justification  for 
such  a  place  as  Studley  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  College, 
in  view  of  the  large  proportion  of  \  )ung   women  who    nowa- 
days  endeavor  to    make   themsehes  independent  of  the    sup- 
port of  their  friends.     All  who  have  been  in   private  practise 
for  any  length  of  time   know   that   among  such  women  there 
are  a  good  many  who,  tho  they  may  not  actually  break  down 
at  their  task,  at  least  suffer    considerably  in   their  health,  and 
that  the  true  cause  thereof  often  lies  not  in  their  unfitness  for 
intellectual  and   other  labor,   but    in  an    initial  error    in    the 
choice  of  a  career.      Force  of  example,  among  other  things,  hat* 
led  them  to  adopt  some  indoor  or  more  or  less  sedentary  occu- 
pation, whereas,  just  as  in  the  case  of  boys,  the  natural  instinct 
of   many   girls,    if   left    uninfluenced,  would   lead    them   in   t he- 
direction  of  an  outdoor  life.     Obviously  an  error  in  the  choice  of 
a  career  is  of  as  much  importance  in  the  ease  of  girls  as  in  the 
case  of  boys,  for  success  in  any  career  combined  with  real  happi- 
ness and  health  commonly  awaits  only  tiiose  who  are  naturally 
(itted  to  it  by  inborn  disposition.     But  the  eoranetition  in  all 
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forms  of  outdoor  life  is  now  too  severe  to  admit  of  success  to  any 
but  those  who  in  one  way  or  another  have  received  a  thorough 
prelimiuarj^  training,  and  the  net  outcome  has  been  the  establish- 
ment of  manj^  agricultural  colleges  for  men.  The  aim  of  Studley 
College  is  to  provide  similar  training  for  young  women;  the  girls 
there  receive  not  only  instruction  in  theory,  but  are  thoroughly 
drilled  in  every  detail  of  their  future  work,  including  its  purely 
commercial  aspects." 


GROWING   COSTLY   FURS   AT   HOME 

SUPPOSE  THE  farmer,  in  addition  to  getting  a  good  value 
for  the  flesh  of  his  oxen  and  sheep,  were  also  able  to  sell 
their  sldns  at  the  price  of  furs  like  seal  or  astrakhan! 
Tliis  is  precisely  what  a  Texan,  Dr.  C.  C.  Young,  is  aiming  at  in 
experiments  on  his  ranch,  in  crossing  domestic  sheep  with 
the  celebrated  Arabi  or  Karakul  breed,  originating  in  Bokhara. 
Central  Asia.  These 
animals,  we  are  told 
by  a  writer  in  AnimaJ 
Husbandry  (Spring- 
field, Mass.),  belong- 
to  the  long-wool  fam- 
ily, from  which  all 
>>road-tail  A^arieties  de- 
scend, and  when  they 
are  crossed  on  the  na- 
tives of  any  countrx- 
the  result  is  a  higli 
grade  of  mutton  and 
costly  Asiatic  furs. 
We  read: 

"As  is  well  known, 
it  is  exceedingly  diifi- 
cult  to  secure  breeding 
stock  from  central 
Asia,  as  these  ani- 
mals are  religiously- 
guarded.  Dr.  Young 
succeeded,  however, 
in  bringing  fifteen 
bucks  to  America,  and 
they  are  now  on  his 
ranch  in  northwestern 

Texas,  and  -will  be  used  in  connection  with  the  sheep  already  in 
the  country  in  producing  the  high-price  furs  for  wliich  there  is 
so  great  a  demand. 

"Dr.  Young  is  convinced  by  his  own  observation  and  by  ex- 
periments in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  Old  World,  where  his 
father  has  been  rasing  fur  for  thirty  years,  that  the  best  results 
can  be  secured  by  crossing  the  Karakul  bucks  on  some  of  the  long- 
M'ool  breeds,  particularly  the  I^incolnshire,  altho  excellent  furs 
have  been  secured  from  Leicesters,  Cotswolds,  and  the  Wensley- 
dales.  Fur  thus  produced  possesses  a  luster  almost  equal  to  the 
Angora  goat,  and  is  far  superior  to  anything  that  Asia  can  pro- 
duce. Experiments  in  America,  conducted  by  such  men  as 
Goodnight,  Albright,  and  others,  prove  conclusively  that  we  can 
produce  furs  that  -will  excel  in  beauty  and  luster  the  Persian 
lambskins  sold  in  the  United  States.  Dr.  Young  states  that  his 
experience  is  limited  to  crossing  on  the  Lincolnshire,  Sliropshires, 
and  Merinos. 

"Dr.  Young  has  the  skin  of  a  three-quarter  bred  Karakul 
Shropshire,  which  was  priced  at  .flO.  In  his  oi)inion  the  Shrop- 
shire produces  a  much  better  skin  than  the  Merino,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Shropshire  stands  between  the  short  or  tight  wool 
and  the  long-wool  sheep.  The  halP-bred  Karakul  Lincolnshire 
is  so  much  superior  to  all  the  others  that  he  believes  we  must  con- 
line  ourselves  entirely  to  the  long-wool  breeds  in  making  this  cross. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  difference  between  the  young  of 
the  Lincoln  and  the  Cotswold  when  crossed  with  the  Karakul. 

"As  the  supply  of  Karakul  bucks  is  limited,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  depend  largely  upon  half-breeds,  probably,  to  bring  about 
the  improvement  desired.  Dr.  Young  thinks  it  safe  to  say  that 
the  average  skin  produced  by  crossing  the  half-bred  Karakul 
Lincoln  bucks  -with  any  of  the  long-wool  l)reeds  will  bring  from 
$5  to  $10.     This,  however,  is  not  the  only  advantage  gained  by 


the  injection  of  Arabi  blood.  This  introduction  produces  a 
mutton  far  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  ordinary  sheep,  and  the 
animals  are  a  great  deal  hardier.  The  progeny  has  much  size 
and  excellent  constitution.  The  animals  grow  rapidly,  are 
peculiarly  able  to  withstand  severe  drought  and  cold  weather,  can 
live  on  a  small  amount  of  food,  seem  to  prefer  to  stay  out  in 
storms,  and  produce  mutton  that  is  wonderfully  sweet  and  tender; 
consequently,  profit  from  the  introduction  of  Karakul  blood 
comes,  not  only  from  the  furs  of  the  animals,  but  from  more  and 
better  mutton  as  well.  E.xperiments  show  that  the  injection  of 
25  per  cent,  of  Karakul  blood  into  Merino  sheep  will  neutralize 
the  sheepy  taste  of  the  meat,  making  high-grade  mutton  with  a 
characteristic  flavor  of  its  own. 

"By  a  carefully  prepared  statement  Dr.  Young  shows  that  by 
starting  with  250  Lincolnshire  ewes  and  introducing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year  five  full-blooded  Karakul  bucks,  the  value 
of  the  sheep  alone  is  increased  by  $20,000  because  of  this  injection 
of  valuable  blood.  This  increase  is  brought  about  by  100 
Karakul  grades  to  be  retained  as  breeding  bucks,  to  be  sold  to 
breeders  for  at  least  .f  1.50  each,  and  .500  lambs  killed  for  fur  at  $10 

each,  making  a  total 
of  $20,000  above  what 
would  be  seciu-ed  if  this 
Arabi  blood  had  not 
been  introduced." 

Dr.  Young  himself 
contributes  an  article 
on  his  experiment  to 
the  New  York  Herald 
(September  10),  in  the 
course  of  which  he 
says : 


THREE  OF    Dli.    YOUNG'S    KARAKUL    KAMS. 
Part  of  Ms  experimental  flock  for  producing  costly  Asiatic  furs  In  Texas. 


' '  On  account  of  the 
wonderful  natural  lus- 
ter of  the  Angora  goat, 
it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  a  magnificent 
commercial  Karakul- 
Angora  fur  Avill  be  ob- 
tained from  this  cross. 
We  have  the  best  proof 
of  this  in  a  black  Kar- 
akul-Shropshire-Ango- 
ra kid  which  was  born 
a  few  days  ago  and 
possesses  great  luster, 
notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  only  con- 
tains twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Karakul  blood,  and  its  luster  was 

naturally  greatly  reduced  by  the  Shropshire  strain 

"In  order  to  avoid  all  dangers  resulting  from  in-breeding, 
another  importation  should  be  made,  and  we  have  already  re- 
ceived the  very  necessary  concession  to  bring  another  flock  of 
fifty  head  to  this  country,  and  have  reasons  to  beUeve  that  on 
our  second  trip  through  the  desert  of  Central  Asia  we  shall  be 
accompanied  by  certain  gentlemen  now  connected  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  there  is  very  much  left,  indeed,  to 
learn  about  this  wonderful  breed,  which,  in  the  near  future,  when 
•wild  fur-pro  lucing  animals  will  have  bee  jme  extinct,  -will  have 
to  be  utilized  for  the  protection  of  our  people  against  severe  cold 
weather." 


L1GHTLES3  LIGHTHOUSES —  "  Lighthouses  "  that  send  out 
electric  waves  instead  of  rays  of  light  are  to  be  established  on  the 
French  coast.  Possibly  these  may  ultimately  replace  the  or- 
dinary lighthouses,  or  at  least  supplement  them,  for  they  are  as 
effective  in  foggy  as  in  clear  weather.  Says  Cosmos  (Paris, 
August  12): 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  Bellini-Tosi  radio-compass  enables 
us  to  ascertain  very  exactly  the  direction  from  which  Hertzian 
waves  emanate.  In  order  that  navigators  may  be  able  to  utiUze 
so  appreciable  an  aid,  it  has  been  decided,  as  a  beginning,  to  es- 
tablish three  Hertzian  stations,  two  at  the  cnti-ance  of  Brest 
harbor — one  of  them  at  Creach  light,  on  Ouessant,  and  the  other 
at  the  Isle  of  Sein  light — and  the  third  on  the  Havre  Hghtship, 
seven  miles  from  Cape  La  Heve.  These  stations  -will  emit  char- 
acteristic signals,  and  ships  supplied  with  the  Bellini-Tosi  radio- 
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THREK-FOUUl  H.-i 
KARAKUl.. 

Worth  $13.    Produced 
in  Texas. 


THREE-FOURTH.S 
KAHAKIJL. 

Parents  and  Iamb  born 
in  Texas. 


ONt-KOUKTH 
EABAKCL. 

Low    luster.    Worth 
s.5.00. 


HALF-BHED 
KARAKUL. 

Inferior  luster.    Wortli 
$3.00. 


HALF-BRED 
KARAKUL. 

L'nborn.      Lu-Ster  is 
■■  wonderful." 


HALF-BBEQ 

KARAKULr 

Magnificent."  Passei 
for  .-Astrakhan. 


TEXAS    WOOLS    THAT     RIVAL    THOS?:     OF     JiOKIIARA. 


compass  will  ho  a'olo  to  find  their  direction,  by  day  or  by  night,  as 
easily  as  when  a  lightliou.se  is  seen  in  clear  weather."  —7Vr//! .sio- 
tloii  iiKiilc,  for  Tiiv:  Literary  Digest. 


ETERNAL  LIFE   FOR  THE  UNIVERSE 

THP]  UNIVERSE  is  running  down,  like  a  clock;  will  there 
be  any  one  or  anything  to  \\ind  it  up  again,  or  must  it 
stay  run  down  for  good?  In  an  article  in  Harper's 
Magazine  (New  York,  September),  Prof.  A.  W.  Bickerton 
tplls  of  agencies  that  he  thinks  are  even  now  winding  [the 
falling  weights  and  making  for  eternal  activity  in  the  universe, 
instead  of  a  single  period  of  life  and  then  light  quenched  in  age- 
long darkness.  The  idea  of  an  unending  number  of  cycles  in  the 
life  of  the  universe — separate  periods  of  activity,  each  starting 
and  ending  in  inactivity  and  death,  and  each  repeating  in  order 
the  phenomena  of  all  the  others — is  familiar  to  readers  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  but  the  mechanism  of  these  cycles,  tho  sketched  by  the 
philosopher,  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory  from  lack  of  detail. 
Most  .scientific  men  are  content  to  .say  that  the  universe  is 
tending  toward  a  state  when  all  its  energy  shall  be  merely  heat, 
and  that  of  uniform  low  grade  so  that  it  can  not  be  utilized. 
Professor  Bickerton,  after  noting  that  Lord  Kelvin,  England's 
greatest  physicist,  reluctantly  concluded  that  our  universe  could 
not  renew  it.self,  goes  on  to  say  in  substance: 

"Altho  Lord  Kelvin  exercised  sound  reasoning,  we  may  still 
ask.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  coming  to  his  conclusions  his  logical 
mind  overlooked  some  important  physical  factors?  Were  his 
inductions  wrong  when  he  pictured  the  scheme  of  creation  as 
similar  to  a  clock  that,  having  been  Avound  up  once,  is  now  run- 
ning down — a  scheme  in  which  all  the  tendency  of  matter  is  to 
aggregate  and  of  energy  to  dissipate? 

"  We  instinctively  feel  that  what  has  so  long  been  prepared  for, 
what  has  been  so  minutely  and  correctly  correlated,  and  so  lately 
comprehended  in  much  of  its  glory  and  beauty,  can  not  have 
appeared  only  to  be  quenched  again  in  endless  night. 

"Agencies  e.xist  that  can  deal  with  the  ceaseless  radiation  that 
is  continually  being  so  prodigally  poured  forth  from  the  sun  and 
his  peers,  the  stars,  seemingly  to  be  dissipated  and  rendered  un- 
available. Degraded  energy  can  be  lifted  up,  agencies  can  diffuse 
matter  as  well  as  concentrate  it.  Gravitation  is  not  the  only 
aggregating  agent  that  Nature  may  use  in  the  mechanism  of 
existence.  There  is  another  collecting  agent  in  addition  to 
gravitation,  not  mysterious  and  elusive,  but  quite  easy  to  under- 
stand." 

Clerk  Maxwell,  another  English  physicist,  once  suggested  that 
the  law  of  dissipation,  which  states  that  a  body,  once  cooled, 
can  never  be(!ome  hotter  of  itself,  is  not  an  irrevocable  law,  altho 
he  could  see  no  agency  actually  in  operation  to  modify  it.  He 
supposed  a  race  of  "demons,"  so  small  that  they  could  see  mole- 
cules. All  they  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  open  a  trap-door 
in  a  partition  when  they  saw  a  molecule  moving  faster  than  the 
average,  and  let  it  through.  They  could  thus  make  the  atmos- 
phere on  one  side  hotter  and  on  the  other  cooler— a  condition 
where  it  would  again  be  able  to  do  work      Professor  Bickerton 


asserts  that  there  is  in  Nature  something  that  does  precisely  the 
work  of  these  "demons,"  namely',  the  keeping  of  the  slower 
molecules  within  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  the  planets,  while  the 
swifter  ones  pass  beyond  it  and  escape  into  space.  This  "molec- 
ular escape"  has  long  been  known,  but  that  it  is  able  to  play  any 
part  in  the  regeneration  of  the  universe  is  now  suggested  for  the 
first  time.  It  affects,  of  course,  only  gases;  for  the  molecules  in 
liquids  and  solids  are  not  free  to  move  indefinitely;  but  Professor 
Bickerton  shows  that,  owing  to  collisions  in  space  between 
celestial  bodies,  the  solid  parts  of  tin;  univ'erse  are  continually 
yielding  part  of  their  suljstance  into  ga.seous  form  where  molec- 
ular escape  may  take  place.  He  goes  still  further  and  follows 
the  escaping  molecules  into  space,  imagining  what  becomes  o( 
them  and  hoAV  they  may  act  to  "wind  up"  the  universe's  de^ 
graded  energy.     We  read  in  part: 

■  It  is  easily  seen  that  if  atoms  an;  moving  in  every  direction 
indiscriminately  through  space  they  will  Unger  longest  where 
they  move  slowest;  thus  the  empty  parts  of  space  not  occupied  by 
massive  bodies  will  tend  to  become  the  resorts  of  light  gases. 

"Thus  there  are  two  aggregating  tendencies  in  nature:  gravi- 
tation, that  tends  to  concentrate  the  heavy  atoms  in  decaying 
cosmic  systems,  and  this  new  agency,  wliieh  maj'  perhaps  be 
called  levitation,  as  it  tends  to  retard  and  concentrate  the  light 
elements  of  matter;  doing  this  in  those  parts  of  space  which 
without  the  operation  of  this  agency  are  most  devoid  of  matter. 
Thus  old  cosmic  systems  tend  to  consist  of  widely  separated 
immense  masses  of  densely  aggregat(;d  heavy  elements;  and  th«' 
newly  forming  systems,  cosmic  systems  of  the  first  order,  consist 
of  Avidely  diffused- masses  of  light  gas. 

"Other  material,  such  as  compact  bodies  and  cosmic  dust, 
escaping  from  systems,  must  tend  to  be  entrapt  by  these  e.\- 
tensive  gas-fields,  which  will  also  of  themselves  get  denser  by  the 
mutual  attraction  of  their  constituents.  We  thus  see  that  there 
are  agencies  tending  to  diffuse!  as  well  as  to  concentrate  matter. 

"We  have  now  to  ascertain  if  any  agency  exists  by  which  the 
radiant  energy  that  fiows  so  incessantly  from  millions  of  suns  can 
continue  to  do  work  in  the  evolution  of  cosmic  life.  What  be- 
comes of  aU  this  energy  ?  Perhaps  it  partly  falls  on  finely 
divided  matter  in  space.  There  are  many  lines  of  evidence  to 
suggest  that  all  space  is  interpenetrated  with  cosmic  dust.  So 
that,  perchance,  let  radiant  energy  but  go  far  enough,  and  it  will 
fall  on  some  cosmic  body  or  some  particles  (;f  cosmic  dust,  and 
tend  to  raise  their  temperature;  and  it  will  do  so  as  long  as  their 
temperature  is  lower  than  that  of  the  radiating  source.  By 
this  means  mattei'  iu  sp:ice  tends  graduall\'  to  become  warmer, 
and  we  have  before  us  what  the  Germans  called  "Warm  Death.' 
unless  there  is  some  agency  that  can  transmute  this  diffused  heat 
into  another  form  of  energy. 

".V  study  of  Crookes's  radiometer  suggests  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  The  cool  particles  of  residual  gas  that  strike  upon  the 
warm,  blackened  vane  bound  away  with  a  higher  velocity  than 
that  with  wliich  they  approach  it.  Tho  same  action  must  be  at 
work  in  space.  Slowly  moving  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  other 
light  gases  coming  into  contact  with  a  particle  of  warm  cosmie 
dust  would  leave  the  particle  with  a  higher  velocity  than  that 
with  which  they  approach  it,  having  turned  .some  of  its  vibrating 
diffused  heat,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  lowest  form  of  energy, 
into  potential  energy  of  gra\itation,  which  may  be  looked  upi>u 
as  the  highest  form  of  energy. 

"As  each  moleciUe  of  hydrogen  tends  to  use  up  its  velocity  by 
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cloing:  work  against  gravitation,  such  molecule  will  be  apt  to  take 
*^nerf?y  from  every  j)artiole  of  cosmic  dust  it  meets.  In  this  way 
the  \agrant  hydrogen  atom  obtains  energy  for  its  journey  from 
particle  after  particle  of  cosmic  dust.  So  gradually  it,  wanders, 
till  it  reaches  those  liigh  potential  portions  of  space  where  gas  is 
accumulating  and  where  the  foundations  of  new  cosmic  systems 
are  being  laid. 

"This  radiometer  principle,  that  applies  to  the  free  gases  of 
&pace,  must  involve  a  ceaseless  elevation  of  energy;  nor  does  this 
imnciple  apply  to  hydrogen  alone;  it  applies  to  all  free  molecules. 

"Thus  we  see  how  molecidar  selective  escape  acts  the  part  of 
Oerk-Maxwell's  'demons';  how  radiometer  action  elevates 
«?nerg.v-;  how  the  principle  of  retardation  at  positions  of  high 
potential  tends  to  fill  the  more  empty  parts  of  space  with  gas. 
We  know  that  many  agencies  exist  capable  of  discharging  massive 
xnatter  out  of  systems,  and  that  such  material  tends  to  be  entrapt 
Iby  the  gas  aggregating  where  matter  is  sparsest.  These  and 
other  agencies  taken  together  present  us  with  the  picture  of  a 
/t-yclic  scheme  of  creation  infinite  and  immortal. 

*'Were  we  to  picture  time  as  passing  so  swiftly  that  centuries 
■are  as  seconds,  to  the  eye  of  the  mind  we  should  see  the  star 
fdusters  appearing  as  moving  masses  of  many-hued  fireflies,  the 
planets  as  rings  of  silver  Hght,  and  we  should  see  the  whole 
^stellar  heavens  astir  as  a  swarm  of  shining  bees.  Again,  were  we 
able  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  finite,  survey  the  whole  celestial 
vault,  and  read  the  greater  book  of  Nature,  whose  messages  come 
4o  us  in  the  language  of  hght,  then  we  should  peruse  the  rain- 
4>ow-tinted  sentences  that  tell  of  atoms,  suns,  and  systems,  the 
whole  story  being  the  epic  of  creation,  whose  uncut  leaves  are 
able  to  tell  us  of  an  infinite  cosmos  eternal  and  perfect.  Thus 
instructed,  our  faith  would  perchance  become  such  that  we 
should  see  the  sublime  whole  to  be  a  scheme  of  creation,  flawless. 
boundless,  and  immortal.  In  this  great  realm  a  being  traveling 
through  infinity  on  the  wings  of  light,  would  see  birth,  maturity, 
death,  and  rejuvenescence  of  dead  suns  and  cosmic  systems,  but 
iin  the  mighty  whole  would  see  as  little  permanent  change  as 
(Joes  the  sea-bird  in  the  restless  ocean." 


POISONOUS  WATER-PIPES 

MANY  PEOPLE  who  would  shrink  from  having  copper 
water-pipes  in  their  houses,  for  fear  of  copper-poisoning, 
drink  water  daily  that  flows  through  lead  pipes  and 
imay  be  equally  harmful.  The  salts  of  copper  give  warning  of 
their  presence  by  a  disagreeable  taste,  but  the  salts  of  lead  are 
sometimes  tasteless  or  sweet,  and  so  may  escape  notice.  Again, 
*he  salts  of  copper,  even  in  smaU  quantities,  are  fatal  to  bacterial 
life,  so  that  they  are  now  extensively  used  for  water  purification, 
uand  if  not  present  in  the  water  in  large  enough  amount  to  be 
poisonous,  ■  they  may  thus  be  actually  beneficial.  For  this 
reason  the  use  of  copper  water-pipes  is  advised  by  some  French 
authorities.     We  read  in  Knowledge  (London,  August) : 

"  The  owners  of  a  house  in  Paris,  being  anxious  to  instal  copper 
pipes  instead  of  the  usual  leaden  pipes  for  their  water  supply, 
applied  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  for  the  necessary  permission. 
The  question  was  therefore  submitted  to  the  Municipal  Labora- 
tory in  Paris,  which  reported  unfavorably  upon  the  proposal,  and 
.also  to  the  Council  of  Public  Hygiene,  the  head  of  which.  Prof. 
Armand  Gautier,  spoke  strongly  in  its  favor.  In  his  report  he 
pointed  out  that  lead  was  really  an  unsuitable  metal  for  water- 
pipes,  and  that  the  purer  the  water  the  more  rapidly  was  the 
iinetal  attacked.  Although  the  presence  of  sulfates  in  most 
drinking-waters  rendered  the  risk  cf  poisoning  insignificant,  it 
was  probable,  he  pointed  out.  that  there  woukl  be  trouble  in  the 
immediate  future  from  this  cause  in  the  case  of  the  particularly 
soft  waters  which  have  recently  been  supplied  to  the  towns  in 
the  west  of  France, 

"This danger  would  be  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  copper 
pipes,  for  altho  a  dose  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  milligrams  of 
c-opper  sulfate  was  poisonous,  the  system  could  soon  become  ac- 
climatized to  much  greater  quantities,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
several  milligrams  were  frequently  absorbed  daily  without  any  ill 
effect  in  the  food  which  throughout  France  was  cooked  in  copper 
vessels.  Experiments  made  by  M,  Gautier  upon  himself  had 
shown  that  no  iU  effects  were  produced  1>\'  acid  food  that  had  been 
cooked  in  copper  utensils.  Long  before  tlie  poisonous  dose  had 
k>een  reached  a  liquid  contaminated  with  copper  would  have  ac- 
Jiurred  a  harsh  metallic  taste  which  would  put  the  consumer  upon 


his  guard,  and  this  would  be  the  worst  that  could  happen  in  the 
exceptional  cases  where  water  would  attack  the  pipes.  With 
leaden  pipes,  however,  a  poisonous  dose  could  be  present  in  the 
water  without  it  being  detected  by  the  taste.  There  was,  there- 
fore, in  his  opinion,  only  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  substi- 
tution of  copper  for  leaden  pipes  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
houses. 

"  Professor  Gautier's  .  .  .  conclusions  agree  with  those  of  the 
American  chemists  and  doctors  who  have  advocated  the  use  of 
copper  sulfate  and  metallic  copper  for  the  sterilization  of  drink- 
ing water.  Readers  of  these  columns  will  also  remember  that 
copper  sulfate  is  now  used  upon  a  large  scale  in  America  for 
destroying  the  pond  scum  upon  the  water  reservoirs." 


.A 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  ARGUMENT  FOR 
WOMAN-SUFFRAGE 


THAT  THE  fundamental  differences  between  men  and 
women,  fitting  them  for  companionship  and  even  ma- 
king that  companionship  necessary  for  completeness  of 
life,  necessitate  also  that  they  should  be  treated  in  aU  respects 
as  equals,  '"in  so  far  as  nature  herself  raises  no  bar  to  equality," 
is  the  thesis  defended  by  Dr,  Otto  Charles  Glaser,  of  the  Uni- 
\ersity  of  Michigan,  in  an  article  on  "The  Constitutional  Con- 
servatism of  Women,"  contributed  to  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York,  September),  The  fundamental  difference',, 
between  the  sexes,  Dr,  Glaser  maintains,  may  be  reduced  to  a 
single  one — man  is  destructive  and  woman  is  constructive; 
man  takes  apart  and  woman  puts  together;  he  scatters  and  she 
gathers.     Says  the  writer: 

"These  abstract  characterizations  .  .  .  can  convey  little 
meaning  without  the  evidence  on  which  they  rest.  What  does 
'constitutionally  disruptive'  imply,  and  what  ' constitutionallj- 
synthetic'?  It  is  a  far  cry  from  humanity  to  the  cochineal 
insect,  yet  this  may  serve  as  our  point  of  departure.  The  well- 
known  dye  derived  from  this  species  is  elaborated  entirely  hy 
the  females,  who  store  it  in  huge  quantities  and  as  a  result  are 
condemned  to  a  life  of  quietude  on  tlie  sustaining  cactus.  The 
males,  on  the  other  hand,  are  small  in  size,  quick  in  movement, 
and  short-lived, 

"This  division  of  labor,  tho  somewhat  pronounced,  is  not  a 
biological  freak;  it  can  be  niatched,  more  or  less  closely,  many 
times,  not  only  among  insects,  but  among  other  animals,  both 
lower  and  liigher  in  the  scale  of  being.  Sexual  differentiation 
among  birds  and  mammals,  however,  manifests  itself  not  by 
some  one  glaring  difference  of  habit,  but  usually  in  smaller 
ways;  in  ourselves,  in  the  sudden  and  strenuous  outbursts  of 
activity,  characteristic  of  men,  especially  of  young  men,  boj'^s, 
and  barbarians,  and  in  the  patient,  long-continued,  and  less 
violent  expenditure  of  energy  ordinarily  seen  in  women 

"While  the  males  and  females  of  fishes,  reptiles,  and  amphib- 
ians follow  the  rule  of  the  cochineal  insect,  exactly  the  reverse 
is  true  of  birds  and  mammals,  for  among  these  the  males  are 
practically  always  the  larger.  In  reality,  however,  maleness 
and  femaleness  are  fundamentally  unaltered  throughout  the 
living  world,  and  the  apparently  contradictory  evidence  from 
the  higher  forms  of  life  is  traceable  to  their  peculiar  habits  of 
reproduction. 

"Most  important  of  all  in  this  connection  is  brooding,  for  it 
throws  light,  from  two  angles  at  least,  on  the  physical  superior- 
ity of  the  male  sex.  Maternity,  whether  in  birds  or  mammals, 
demands  tremendous  sacrifices — in  fact,  is  the  very  thing  re- 
sponsible for  their  higher  development.  Moreover,  these  sacri- 
fices are  not  laid  down  in  one  lump  sum,  but  bit  ))y  bit,  and  it 
may  take  years  before  all  the  premiums  needed  to  insure  a  new 
life  completely  have  been  paid  up 

"All  tliis  is  reducible  to  a  chemical  basis,  certain  substances 
being  necessary  for  the  development  and  persistence  of  the 
characters  that  stamp  the  male;  others  being  essential  not  only 
for  the  positive  traits  of  the  female,  but  also  to  insure  her  free- 
dom from  male  tincture.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  male,  tho 
female  is  an  instance  of  arrested  development,  a  conclusion 
bodily  transferable  to  other  attributes,  for  except  in  matters 
peculiarly  her  own  the  female  is  surpassed  in  amplitude  by  the 
male.  Physiologically  he  cuts  a  wdder  swath,  and  this  in- 
evitably involves  greater  variability.  Aceonlingly  we  find  that 
not  only  as  an  animal,  but  a.s  a  thinlcing  beinf^-.  man  presents 
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THE    FIRST    AKHO    PO.ST(   \KI). 

Thousands  of  these  were  used.    The  King  and  Queen  sent  several, 
and  the  suffrag(^ttes  posted  a  few  to  Premier  Asquith. 

more  departures  from  medioc^rity  than  woman.  On  this  point 
history  testifies  with  her  right  hand  up,  for  numerically  and  as 
individuals,  men  have  always  excelled,  not  only  in  knowledge 
and  art,  but  also  as  sinners  and  fools. 

"We  may  blame  the  social  heritage  of  women  for  the  su- 
premacy of  men,  but  heritage  and  supremacy  alike  have  their 
headwaters  in  the  greater  variability  of  the  male  sex,  for  varia- 
bility means  special  fitness  for  advancement.  Departure  from 
traditions  has  ever  been  the  first  step  of  progress,  and  it  is  to 
our  variants,  our  gifted  men  and  geniuses,  that  we  owe  railroads, 
wireless  telegraphy,  and  airships;  it  is  to  them  also  that  we  are 
indebted  for  our  greater  stories,  plaj's,  and  poems,  and  even  for 
our  deepest  thoughts.  This  type  of  man  startles  us  by  his  orig- 
inality, and  brings  into  the  world  things  before  unknown." 

'it  is  not  these  departures  from  mediocrity  alone,  however, 
that  have  made  civilization.  They  are  the  radical,  disruptive 
element;  the  conservative  element  is  also  needed  to  "hold  down 
the  lid."  The  greater  variability  of  men  fits  them  to  explore 
new  fields,  but  tht'  less  (>rratic  organization  of  women  fits  them 
for  "administration,  tradition,  and  culture."  These  special 
aptitudes  belong  to  sex  as  trul\'.  Dr.  (Ilaser  says,  as  beards  on 
the  one  hand  and  flowing  tresses  on  the  other.  They  are  com- 
plementary and  racially  essential.     We  read  further: 

"It  is,  at  bottom,  failure  to  recognize  this  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  current  opinion  that  the  emancipation  of  women  thnnigh 
sutVrage  would  destroy  maternity.  This,  if  ii  means  anything 
at  all,  means  that  it  will  destroy  sex.  Tho.se  who  have  fears 
in  tliis  direction  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  sex  of  woman 
is  no  h^ss  solidlx'  grounded  than  the  se.x  of  man,  and  that  both 
are  infi  iitel\  older  than  our  cixilization  whose  earliest  date  is 
only  this  morning  in  the  complete  history  of  the  race.  We  are 
the  descendants  of  untold  generations  before  Adam  and  Eve, 
ami  st^x  is  mt)re  strongly  inbred  than  the  ten  fingers. 

"  B'ology  knows  only  racial  justice,  but  racial  justice  in  the 
long  lun  will  retjuii'e  suffrage  for  women,  becau.se  they  are  con- 
.stilutionali\  fitted  for  the  exercise  of  the  conservative  influences 
pf  whicii,  as  a  bod\'  ])oliti(',  we  stand  so  much  in  need.  That 
the  enlightened  woman  will  wield  her  power  without  bloekiu.,' 
progress,  and,  within  human  limits,  for  the  prevention  qf  errors 
and  the  conservation  of  things  worth  while,  follows  botli  from 
her  oi'ganization  and  her  training.  Society  to-day  is  losing 
Uie;.serviees  of  a  specialist  in  these  matters,  one  too,  not  only 
oi\(i()Wed    bv    nature,    but    strengthened   bv   education.     When 


THE    FIRST    AERI.\L    POSTMAN. 

Aviator  Gresswell  ready  to  start  from  Hendon  with  the  first  bag, 
containing  special  dispatches  and  mail  for  Windsor  Castle. 

once  this  becomes  clear,  shall  we  continue  to  doubt  her  abilit\ 
to  face  the  waves  of  jingoism  that  periodically  unsettle  our 
markets  and  industries,  distort  the  prices  of  living,  and  even 
carry  us  into  trivial  yet  costly  war?" 


THE   FIRST   AERIAL   POST 

THE  FIRST  flying  postal  service  was  inaugurated  on 
Saturday,  September  9,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brit- 
ish Post-Office,  London  and  Windsor  being  the  terminal 
points.  Nature  (London),  in  announcing  the  preliminary  plans 
of  the  service,  states  that  it  is  to  be  for  a  limited  period  and  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment.     We  read: 

"Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  number  of  large  firms 
for  the  fixing  in  their  establishments  of  special  "aerial'  letter- 
boxes, in  which  letters  intended  for  the  aerial  ser\-ice  must  be 
posted.  Daily  clearances  will  be  made  b3'  postmen,  and  the 
collections  will  be  dispatched  to  the  central  clearing-house.  Here 
the  letters  will  be  placed  in  sealed  bags  and  ccmveyed  by  motor- 
van  to  the  aerodrome  at  Hendon,  where  the  bags  will  be  securely 
fixt  to  the  machines.  The  airmen  will  then  start  on  thejjurney 
to  Windsor,  covering  the  distance  of  twenty-one  miles  in,  it  is 
estimated,  half  an  hour.  At  Windsor  the  aeroplane  staff  will  be 
responsible  for  the  conveyance  fnjm  the  aerodrome  by  road  of  all 
the  letters  to  the  town  post-office,  where  they  will  be  dealt  with 
in  the  usual  way." 

Announcing  the  actual  establishment  of  this  novel  form  of 
postal  service,  the  New  York  Herald  (September  10).  says: 

"The  aerial  mail  experiment  was  undertaken  for  the  object  of 
demonstrating  the  practicability  of  this  means  of  letter  transit 
when  war  or  strikes  render  unavailable  the  ordinary  train  service. 

"  Fcmr  airmen  piloting  two  monoi)lanes  and  two  biplanes  were 
engaged  in  the  work.  Upward  of  1(K),(KM)  postal  packets  con- 
stituted the  first  delivery.  King  George  was  so  interested  in  the 
servic(>  that  he  g-a\e  his  jiermission  to  the  aerial  postmen  to  alight 
on  the  lawn  of  Windsor  Castle. 

"  The  first  postal  aviator  to  reach  Windsor  Castle  from  Hendon 
made  the  trip  in  eighteen  minutes.  The  other  three  avintors 
decided  that  the  wind  was  too  strong  for  them  to  make  a  flight, 
so  the  rest  of  the  mails  was  laid  aside  to  await  mon'  propitious 
weather." 


THE  WHITE   MAN'S  YELLOW   RIVAL 

THE  FUTURE  of  the  earth  is  not  to  the  white  man  alone. 
He  will  more  likely  share  possession  with  the  yellow  races, 
thinks  the  author  of  "Social  Psychology."  This  will  at 
first  surprize  the  man  who  looks  upon  the  white  races  as  going 
east  and  west  and  meeting  only  their  inferiors,  whom  they 
benevolently  adopt  as  their  "burdens."  The  Chinese  especially 
form  the  exception,  points  out  P*rof.  Edward  A.  Ross,  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  journey  to 


CONFERENCE  OF  CHINESE  "BOXER  INDEMNITY"  STUDENTS  AT  PRINCETON. 

Since  the  United  States  waived  all  claims  for  indemnity  for  losses  in  the  Boxer  outbreak  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment has  expended  the  amount  of  the  claim  in  sending  young  men  and  women  to  American  colleges  to  be 
educated  in  Western  thought  and  activities.     Once  a  year  the  Chinese  Students'  AUiance  meets  in  conference. 

China,  where  he  went  to  study  social  conditions.  Western  edu- 
cation is  effecting  a  wonderful  change  in  their  mental  habits. 
"  Chinese  culture  is  undergoing  a  breaking-up  process  which  will 
release  powerful  individualities  from  the  spell  of  the  past  and  of 
numbers,  and  stimulate  them  to  high  personal  achievement," 
says  Professor  Ross  in  The  Independent  (September  7). 

Their  conservatism,  he  points  out,  is  "unlike  the  conservatism 
of  the  lower  races."  It  is  not  an  emotional  attitude,  "chiefly 
inspired  by  dread  of  the  unknown,  horror  of  the  new,  or  a  fanati- 
cal attachment  to  the  established."  Instead,  it  is  "the  logical 
outcome  of  a  system  of  ideas  which  gives  them  confidence  in 
precedent."  Tbeir  present  beliefs  "are  tenaciously  held  because 
in  their  practical  outworlcings  they  have  been  successful.  Under 
them  vast  populations  have' been  able  to  attain  order,  security, 
and  a  goodly  measure  of  happiness."  Moreover,  it  is  very  sig- 
nificantly pointed  out  that  "as  these  beliefs  have  expanded  their 
circle  of  influence,  they  have  never — ^until  lately — encountered 
any  system  of  ideas  that  could  withstand  them."  All  eastern 
Asia  bows  to  Chinese  culture.  "Nestoriau  Christianity  flourished 
there  and  vanished."  "The  Jews  of  Kai-fung-fu  lost  their 
language  and  religion  and  became  Chinese  in  all  but  physiog- 
nomy." The  guardians  of  a  culture  so  vanquishing,  remarks 
Professor  Ross,  "may  well  be  pardoned  for  regarding  as  pre- 


sumptuous any  endeavor  to  improve  on  it."  He  goes  on,  pre- 
senting us  witli  llie  ol).servable  signs  of  change  in  this  hitherto 
changeless  race.     Thus: 

"In  the  Malay  States,  where  the  Chinese  escape  the  lifeU^ss 
atmosphere  and  the  confining  social  organization  of  their  own 
land,  their  ingenuity  is  already  such  that  unprejudiced  white  men 
have  come  to  regard  them  as  their  intellectual  peers.  Civil  en- 
gineers will  tell  you  that  in  a  score  or  two  of  years,  after  bright 
Chinese  youth  have  had  access  to  schools  of  technology  equal  to 
those  of  the  West,  there  will  be  no  place  in  the  engineering  and 
technical  work  of  the  Far  East  for  the  high-priced  white  expert. 

In  Shanghai,  too,  the  clever 
Chinese  are  learning  to  play  the 
game.  They  are  rapidly  getting 
into  their  hands  banking,  coast- 
wise ua\'igation,  the  cotton 
trade,  and  other  branches  by 
which  the  foreigners  there  make 
their  money ;  some  deem  it  only 
a  matter  of  time  when  white 
men  will  be  unable  to  make  a 
living  by  trade  on  the  China 
coast,  having  been  frozen  out 
there  as  they  are  being  frozen 
out  in  Japan. 

"To  forty-three  men  who  as 
educators,  missionaries,  and 
diplomats  have  had  good  op- 
portunity to  learn  the  'feel'  of 
the  Chinese  mind  I  put  the 
question,  'Do  you  find  the  in- 
tellectual capacity  of  the  yellow 
race  equal  to  that  of  the  white 
race  ? '  All  but  five  answered 
'Yes,'  and  one  sinologue  of 
varied  experience  as  missionary, 
university  president,  and  lega- 
tion adviser  left  me  gasping 
with  the  statement,  'Most  of  us 
who  have  spent  twenty -five 
years  or  more  out  here  come  to 
feel  that  the  yellow  race  is  the 
normal  human  type,  while  the 
white  race  is  a  sport.'  The 
trend  of  opinion  is  that  when 
the  Chinese  have  become 
equipped  with  the  Western  arts 
and  sciences  they  will  match 
us  in  intellectual  performance, 
altho  some  think  that  tke  gap  in 
ability  between  the  masses  and  the  higher  classes  is  much  wider 
than  it  is  in  the  West." 

Professor  Ross  adds  the  curious  intelligence  that  "superior 
white  men  of  long  residence  in  China  often  become  too  Chinese 
in  their  point  of  view  to  be  of  much  service  to  their  governments." 
For  exami)lo: 

"Sir  Robert  Hart  [who  died  September  20]  was  complained  of 
as  virtually  a  Chinaman.  Many  of  the  consular  veterans  in  the 
China  service  are  said  to  champion  the  Chinese  way  of  looking 
at  things  as  against  the  Western.  It  seems  that  little  by  little 
the  civilization  of  the  East  invades  and  takes  possession  of  them. 
In  the  finer  Chinese  they  discover  an  outlook  more  comprehen- 
sive than  their  own,  a  broad  tolerance  and  a  philosophic  patience 
that  makes  mock  of  the  eager  impetuous  West. 

"The  heart  of  the  case  seems  to  be  this: 

"Since  the  discovery  of  America  the  West-European  whites 
have  overrun  the  West  Indies,  the  Americas,  Australia,  Africa, 
the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  and  Southern  Asia,  while  their  East- 
European  brethren  have  occupied  Northwestern  and  Northern 
Asia.  Diu-ing  this  expansion  the  whites  have  encountered 
hundred  of  races  and  peoples  before  unknown  to  them ;  but  in  all 
this  time  they  have  never  met  a  race  that  could  successfully  dis- 
pute their  military  superiority,  contribute  to  their  civilization,  or 
dispense  with  their  direction  in  political  or  industrial  organiza- 
tion. Now,  after  three  centuries  of  such  experience,  during 
which  the  white  man  has  grown  accustomed  to  regarding  himself 
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as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  planet,  he  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  peoples  in  Eastern  Asia  who  are,  perhaps,  as  capable  as 
the  whites,  and  who  threaten  to  spread  into  areas  he  had  staked 
off  for  himself.  In  any  case,  it  liegins  to  appear  that  the  future 
hearers  and  advancers  of  civilization  will  not  be  the  whites  alone, 
but  the  white  and  the  yellow  races,  and  the  control  of  the  globe 
will  lie  in  the  hands  of  two  races  instead  of  the  one." 


STRATEGIC   DEFEAT  OF  AMERICAN 
COLLECTORS 

y*  N  AMERICAN  picture-collector  who  has  lately  returned 
/  \  from  a  hunt  for  masterpieces  in  .England  reports  that 
J.  X.that  country  is  practically  drained  of  its  treasures.  Few 
great  works  of  art  are  left  outside  the  museums.  The  American 
millionaire  is  so  dreadful  an  octopus  that  he  will  inevitably 
j)ounee  upon  any  masterpiece  left  unguarded.  If  England  is  to 
retain  it,  the  owner  must  keep  its  existence  a 
secret,  screw  up  his  patriotism  to  its  highest 
point,  and  sell  it  (o  the  National  Gallery  at  a 
groat  sacrifice.  Such  methods  were  lately 
employed  when  a  masterpiece  by  Mabuse  was 
sold  to  the  National  Gallery  by  the  Countess 
of  Carlisle.  The  London  Standard  thinks 
Ihat  the  thanks  of  the  nation  are  due  this 
ladj^  who  "made  the  terms  obviously  easy," 
thus  '^avoiding  the  usual  alternative  of  pur- 
chase by  an  American  millionaire."  The 
American  collector  is,  in  fact,  "something  of 
a  nuisance,"  this  journal  rather  petulantly 
observes,  ;."  except,  of  course,  to  those  in  the 
iiappy  condition  of  having  something  to  sell." 
There  is  one  element  of  the  present  transac- 
tion that  gives  unalloyed  satisfaction.  "The 
doubts  which  assailed  many  jjeople  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  Rokeby  'Venus'  and  the  'Hals 
family'  group,  not  to  mention  other  recent 
acquisitions"  to  the  National  Gallery,  says 
The  Standard,  "will  hardly  be  revived  in  the 
case  of  the  Castle  Howard  Mabuse."  It 
proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  prices : 

"Forty  thousand  pounds,  the  price  at  which 
the  treasure  passes  into  the  possession  of  the 
nation,  is  a  large  sum  of  money,  no  doubt. 
It  means  about  £1,600  a  year  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  seeing  the  great  Flemish  masterpiece 
on  the  walls  of  the  National  Gallery.  Many 
people,  not  necessarily  gross  utilitarians,  will 
deny  that  any  picture  is  worth  the  money. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  cost  of  adding  to 
the  national  collections,  pictures  happen  to  be 
worth  exactly  what  they  will  fetch.  Many 
(excellent  works  of  art  can  be  had  still  for 
£100,  or  even  less,  simply  because  thej-  do  not 
interest  the  art  collector  with  the  big  purse. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit 
to  the  price  an  old  canvas  or  panel  may 
fetch  if  it  is  important  and  rare,  if  it  is  in  fashion,  and  if  a  few 
rich  men  happen  to  be  in  competition. 

"At  the  beginning  of  (he  last  century  £1,000  would  have  been 
considered  a  large  price  for  a  masterpiece;  even  thirty  years  ago 
£10,000  would  represent  the  value  of  a  world-renowned  picture. 
Now  £100,000  seems  to  be  the  ordinary  limit  for  a  fine  piece 
bearing  any  of  the  greatest  names  in  ancient  art.  Judged  by  the 
general  tendency  of  prices,  such  a  work  as  Mabuse's  '  Adoration 
of  the  Kings'  is  decidedly  cheap  at  £40,000.  Any  important 
picture  by  a  great  master  of  the  early  sixteenth  century  necessa- 
rily commands  a  large  price  in  these  days,  and  undoubtedly 
Mabuse  was  a  great  master,  and  the  Castle  Howard  specimen 
is  not  only  a  fine  work  in  itself,  but  wonderfully  well  preserved 
and  of  blaiTH^less  j)edigree. 

"  It  has  been  for  over  a  century  in  the  possession  of  the  Earls  of 


Carlisle,  and  it  can  be  traced  back  to  the  artist's  studio.  It  was 
painted  about  1500  for  the  Abbey  of  Grammont,  in  East  Flan- 
ders, and  was  afterward  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  fifth  Earl  of  Carlisle.  It  is, 
ind(;ed,  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  Early  Flemish  art,  done 
with  all  the  technical  perfection  and  the  loving  care  typical  of  the 
painters  of  the  period.  To  show  the  importance  of  the  picture,  it 
is  enough  to  mention  that  it  is  about  seven  feet  by  six  and  con- 
.  tains  some  thirty  figures,  with  a  rich  background  of  landscape  and 
architecture." 

So  much  for  values  and  price,  but  many  people  in  England  are 
asking  where  the  money  came  from.  The  Daily  News  (London) 
satisfies  this  curiosity : 

"The  official  announcement  says  that  the  National  Gallery 
Board  have  supplied  £1.'>,000  from  funds  at  their  disposal,  and 
the  Government  have  conditionally  advanced  £l.^i,000,  while  the 
National  Art  Collections  Fund  have  subscribed  £10,000.  Few 
people  knew  that  the  National  Gallery  funds  exceeded  their  grant 
of  £5,000  and  the  income  from  a  few  bequests,  but  in  this  case 


ENGLAND'S    CONSOLATION    FOR    RECENT    ART    LOSSES. 

"  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings."  by  Mabuse  ( .Ian  Oossert  V  bought  for  the  National  Ciallery  from 
tlie  Countess  of  CarUslefor  £40.000.  "  It  is.  indeed,  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  Early  Flemish 
art,  done  with  all  the  technical  perfection  and  the  loving  care  typical  of  t  he  painters  of  the  period. " 


thf  Temple-West  fund  bequeathed  a  few  jears  ago  has  become 
available,  and  makes  up  a  good  part  of  the  disbursements.  The 
thing  is  that  the  sum  advanced  by  the  Government  is  to  be  repaid 
out  of  the  annual  grant,  but  it  is  thought  that  the  Government 
maj'  in  this  case  make  a  special  grant  (as  has  been  done  on 
several  occasions),  and  wipe  off  part  of  the  indebtedness.  One 
of  the  most  gratifying  points  in  the  acquisition  is  the  National 
Art  Collections  Fund's  fine  achievement  in  collecting  £10,000 
in  a  very  brief  time  without  recourse  to  public  subscription." 

As  one  critic  frankly  declares  that  "it  is  useless  to  pretend" 
that  Mabuse  "was  one  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world."  the 
National  Gallerj'  would  seem  to  be  reduced  to  bidding  for  works 
of  the  second  order.     Are  works  of  the  first  rank  all  gone  ?     So 
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it  would  appear  from  the  Avords  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Petifield,  an  Ameri- 
can collector  who  lately  returned  from  the  picture-quest  abroad 
and  told  this  to  the  ncAvspapers: 

"This  drain  of  English  art  has  only  been  known  about  a 
couple  of  years,  but  there  are  far-sighted  men  in  England  who 
t<^n  or  fifteen  years  ago  s;iw  the  ascendency  of  the  socialistic  idea, 
and  they  looked  about  to  see  what  they  could  convert  into 
money. 

"But  in  nearly  every  castle  and  palace  and  country  mansion 
was  a  collection  of  art,  the  accumulation  of  centuries,  which  art 
had  a  very  great  value,  and  the  men  who  had  those  pictures 
began  to  realize  upon  them  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  For 
many  years  the  traffic  has  been  enormous,  but  where  one  famous 
painting  or  tapestrj-  has  been  sold  publicly,  dozens  of  heirlooms 
have  been  disposed  of  privately. 

"Now.  the  greatest  men  in  the  British  nobility,  the  greatest 
landowners  or  men  of  tlie  largest  fortunes  have  been  among  the 
first  to  see  the  coming  need  for  actual  cash,  and  many  of  them 
sold  their  pictures  long  before  public  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  fact.  Probably  in  hundreds  of  cases  in  the  British  Isles  can- 
vases by  old  English  masters  were  sold  long  ago,  and  clever 
copies  substituted.  As  a  picture-lover  and  an  amateur  critic,  I 
know  a  dozen  cases  in  England  where  pictures  in  old  frames  in 
familj'  galleries  are  simply  modern  replicas 

"Inasmuch,  however,  as  England  is  only  a  small  country,  and 
admitting  that  the  drain  of  art  has  been  going  on  for  a  decade, 
and  as  it  is  a  fact  that  no  great  picture  has  come  to  England  in  a 
generation,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  say  that  the  drain  is  about 
over.  There  will  always  be  plenty  of  meretricious  pictures  and 
those  of  doubtful  value  to  come  upon  the  market,  but  the  time 
for  picking  up  truly  representative  art  in  England  is,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  about  over.'' 


"CREATIVE"  LISTENING   TO   MUSIC 

THE  FREQUENTER  of  the  concert-room  may  have  been 
puzzled  sometimes  by  the  survey  to  which  the  audience 
is  subjected  by  the  performer  on  the  platform.  The 
pianist  looks  round  in  a  curious,  not  to  say  impertinent,  way, 
while  her  hands  are  rubbed  within  each  other  to-  insure  supple- 
ness. Whom  is  she  seeking  out  ?  It  is  the  "creative  listener," 
saj'^s  Mr.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler,  who  must  know,  since  he  has 
himself  stood,  "cello  in  hand,  and  surveyed  more  than  one 
audience.  By  his  testimony,  "it  takes  two  to  make  music:  one 
to  perform  and  one  to  appreciate."  He  tells  us,  in  the  September 
Atlantic,  that  one  of  the  Kaeisel  Quartet  assured  him  that  "he 
never  began  playing  in  public  without  looking  about  for  the 
most  creative  listeners  there."  If  any  are  conscious  that  they 
already  are  initiated  into  the  secret  of  participating  in  the  creative 
musical  act,  they  may  find  in  this  revelation  a  comfortable  assur- 
ance- "It  is  more  than  possible,"  says  Mr.  Schauffler,  "that 
Elman  or  Carreno,  Gerardy  or  Wiillner,  Zeisler  or  Spiering,  or 
Schumann-Heinck,  may  at  this  very  moment  be  cherishing  the 
picture  of  your  glowing  features  and  mysteriously  revealed  per- 
sonality in  one  of  those  inner  photograph-albums  which  are  solely 
reserved  for  their  dearest,  most  creative  stranger  friends."  It 
may  not  be  guessed  from  his  stolid  shoulders,  but  "the  greatest 
orchestral  conductors  count  on  you  as  implicitly  as  any  mere 
soloist."  The  "fatfier  of  American  music"  is  quoted  on  this 
j)oint : 

■"Very  few  people,"  said  Theodore  Thomas,  have  any  idea 
liow  intelligent  and  discriminating  listeners  react  upon  the  per- 
formers. A  stupid  audience  kills  the  orchestra  dead  in  five 
minutes,  as  water  kills  fire;  Avhereas  an  intelligent  and  responsive 
audience  will  stimulate  the  musicians  at  once  to  their  best  efforts.' 

"My  theory  is  that  an  exchisive,  contemptuous,  undemocratic 
spirit  is  a  sorry  defect  in  any  musician.  Of  two  otherwise  equal 
conductors  or  players,  the  more  democratic  will  be  the  better  one 
every  time.  Any  one  who  caUs  his  public  'the  rabble,'  and 
proudly  insulates  himself,  Avill  always  labor  under  a  serious  dis- 
advantage. One  feels  the  chill  in  such  a  man's  work.  It  is 
eccentric,  abnormal,  devoid  of  that  human,  emotional  quality 
which  is  the  soul  of  art. 

"After  hearing  a  certain  famous  and  frigid  European  conductor 


in  New  York  not  very  long  ago,  I  was  not  surprized  when  he  re- 
marked to  me  afterward  with  a  contemptuous  grimace,  'The 
masses — they  are  stupid !  What  do  they  care  or  understand  ? 
When  I  play  or  conduct  I  try  to  forget  all  about  the  audience 
absolutely.' 

"No  wonder  he  found  them  stupid!  This  exclusive  attitude 
is  the  surest  means  of  putting  listeners  on  the  offensive,  and 
quenching  every  creative  spark  that  they  may  have  brought  as 
their  offering. 

"It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Thomas,  with  far  more  provoca- 
tion, never  called  his  audiences  stupid.  This  is  why  he  left  them 
far  less  so.  For  he  valued  and  intensively  cultivated  every 
vestige  of  the  creative  instinct  in  his  public." 

There  are,  it  seems,  destructive  listeners  also.  They  are  the 
musically  impious,  who  are  guilty  of  whispering  or  otherwise 
attending  to  irrelevant  matters  not  germane  to  a  concert-room- 
Mr.  Schauffler  gives  us  an  account  of  the  missionary  labors  of  the 
violinist  Walthers  among  this  element  of  Theodore  Thomas' 
Chicago  audiences.  At  first  he  glared  and  hissed  at  the  offenders, 
then  "began  to  make  a  study  of  the  situation " : 

"Experience  had  furnished  him  abundant  data  to  work  with. 
As  an  accomplished  amateur  violinist  he  had  learned,  painfully 
what  the  destructive  listener  means  to  the  player.  He  knew 
that  he  who  is  not  for  the  fiddler  is  against  him — is  so  much 
dead-weight  upon  his  bow-arm.  He  knew  that  the  fiddler  must 
either  drag  him  up  or  be  dragged  down . 

"Walthers  grew  convinced  that;  the  destructive  listener  has 
quite  as  pernicious  an  effect  upon  his  feUow-hearers  as  upon  the 
music-makers;  that  he  permeates  the  musical  atmosphere  some- 
what as  a  drop  of  ink  permeates  a  goblet  of  wine.  Finding  that 
his  warlike  methods  only  fnade  matters  worse  about  him  in  the 
Auditorium,  he  resolved  to  try  the  arts  of  peace,  and  deliberately 
scraped  acquaintance  with  the  most  destructive  listeners  in  his 
vicinity.  Before  long  he  made  the  important  discovery  that 
most  of  these  were  simply  undeveloped  listeners  and,  under  the 
proper  course  of  treatment,  were  capable  of  growing  wonder- 
fully creative.  Thereupon,  Walthers  decided  to  convert  the 
Auditorium." 

He  began  with  the  sort  of  woman  who  attends  concerts  simply 
because  that  is  the  fashionable  thing  to  do,  and  found  upon 
acquaintance  a  means  of  awakening  her  musical  intelligence: 

"Walthers  found  that  this  lady's  one  genuine  artistic  interest 
was  sculpture.  He  promptly  loaned  her  a  book  that  thrilled  her 
with  the  disclosure  that  the  music  she  had  supposed  to  be  an 
amorphous  hodgepodge  of  notes  was  actually  molded  into  as 
fascinating  forms  as  ever  was  clay  or  bronze. 

"A  young  violin  student  sat  near  by  who  never  heard  anything 
at  a  concert  but  fiddle  technic.  He  used  to  finger  out  sympathet- 
ically on  his  right  coat-sleeve  every  simple  passage  and  writhe  in 
envy  during  every  difficult  one.  Beauties  of  tone  or  nuance  or 
construction  did  not  exist  for  him.  Every  emotional  appeal 
flew  over  his  head.  Music  held  nothing  for  him  but  finger- 
twiddling. 

"Walthers  began  by  showing  him  broad,  human  horizons.  He 
introduced  the  lad  to  Schubert,  the  poverty-stricken  teacher, 
pouring  out  his  deathless  melodies  on  the  back  of  a  supper-card 
in  a  wretched  tavern.  He  made  him  know  what  a  droll,  sun- 
shiny old  chap  Papa  Haydn  was ;  let  him  see  something  of  the 
hopeless  passion  that  lay  behind  the  writing  of  Tristan;  and  drew 
him  word-pictures  of  poor,  cold,  deaf  Beethoven,  working  in  the 
room  where  his  miserable  brother  would  not  even  allow  him  a 
fire — or  on  the  stage,  being  turned  around  to  ,scc  the  people  ap- 
plauding his  last  great  symphony. 

"The  musical  lotus-eaters  next  claimed  Walthers"  attention. 
These  are  the  sort  that  never  really  live  at  a  concert,  but  only 
exist  there,  as  Arnold  Bennett  puts  it,  'in  a  state  of  beatific  coma, 
like  a  baby  gazing  at  a  bright  object.'  Or,  if  they  are  more  active 
than  this,  they  merely  know,  with  Elia,  what  it  is  to  'lie  stretched 
upon  a  rack  of  roses  ...  to  pile  sugar  upon  honey,  and  honey 
upon  sugar,  to  an  interminable  .  .  .  sweetness.'  Year  in  and 
year  out  they  will  take  their  symphony  as  regularly  as  their  bath 
without  coming  the  least  bit  nearer  to  knoAving  Johaim  Strauss 
from  his  namesake  Richard,  or  a  trombone  from  a  shin-bone.   .   .   . 

"Walthers'  success  with  people  of  the  types  1  have  mentioned 
was  extraordinary.  He  used  to  say  that  almost  any  destructive 
listener  may  be  reformed  if  you  can  get  him  to  do  four  things: 
namely,  to  hear  none  but  worth-while  music;  to  take  tabloids 
(which  would  give  him  the  essentials  of  form,  musical  esthetics, 
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instrumentation,  history,  and  biofrraphy),  to  interest  himself  in 
the  human  side  of  the  players;  and  to  cultivate  his  musioal 
memory. 

"With  some  kinds  of  destructive  listeners,  however,  Walthers 
never  had  the  least  success:  with  those  who,  in  the  Meredithean 
phrase,  'fiddh;  harmonics  on  the  strings  of  sensualism  ';  with  mu- 
sical prigs  and  pedants;  and  with  th(!  rank  sentimentalists  who 
insist  on  translating  the  infinite  art  of  the  composer  into  the  finite 
art  of  the  poetaster,  tagging  every  musical  numVxT  with  a  pro- 
gram and  explaining  it  either  as  'a  song  of  undying  love,'  or  as 
'the  struggle  of  a  mighty  spirit.'  'Confirmeid  programmatists 
like  these,'  he  used  to  declare,  'are  worse  bores  and  nuisances  than 
confirmed  epigrammatists — and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal.' 
Then  there  were  the  inlcdleetual  debauchees  who  take;  music  in- 
stead of  whisky  to  stimulate  cerebration 

"This  sort  of  environment  it  was  that  finally  drove  Walthers 
into  his  memorable  experiment." 


and  Richard  Mansfield,  says  the  critic  of  the  New  York  World, 
"has  a  New  York  audience  witnessed  a  performance  that  could 
approach  that  given  by  Mr.  Arliss."     Furthermore: 

"It  is  also  unlikely  that  these  departed  geniuses,  to  either  of 
whom  the  role  might  haA'e  strongly  appealed,  r-ould  hav(;  excelled 


A  NEW  STAGE  PORTRAIT  OF  DISRAELI 

WHAT  THE  CONTEMPORARY  stage  has  so  long 
lacked  seems  at  last  to  be  supplied  by  Mr.  Oeorge 
Arliss — a  notable  characterization.  This  is  pre.sented 
in  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker's  dramatization  of  "Disraeli,"  which 
came  to  the  New  York  stage  on  September  18,  arriving  at  a 
leisurely  pace  since  its  first  production  in  Chicago  in  February. 
So  clever  is  the  outward  portraiture  that,  according  to  one 
critic.  Queen  Victoria  herself  must  have  mistaken  Mr.  Arliss  for 
her  favorite  Minister.  The  young  Disraeli  is  not  represented; 
his  literary  early  life  is  only  alluded  to  in  the  slur  of  an  unfriendly 
associate  in  the  first  act.  We  are  plunged  at  once  into  the  period 
of  "Dizzy's"  budding  greatness — which  happens  to  be  also  "the 
bustle  and  Grecian-bend  period  of  the  early  seventies."  The 
play  is  historical — but  not  too  much  so;  Mr.  Parker  apologizes  for 
the  liberties  he  takes  with  historical  truth,  so  cavilers  are  fore- 
stalled at  the  outset.  The  New  York  Sun  finds  it  agreeable  that 
Mr.  Parker  has  not  filled  his  scenes  "so  full  of  Victorian  celeb- 
rities as  to  suggest  Madame  Tussaud's."  The  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field  and  his  wife  are  the  only  two  necessarily  authentic.  The 
Sun  proceeds: 

"In  it  'Dizzy'  is  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  The  drama  begins 
seven  years  after  he  has  been  first  made  Prime  Minister.  The 
shares  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  in  the  Suez  Canal  are  to  change 
hands.  The  Bank  of  England  would  not  advance  the  money 
which  in  the  play  is  necessary  to  buy  the  Khedive's  holdings  and 
thus  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  Russia.  It  is  a  detail  of  this 
situation  that  the  Russian  Government  wrecks  financiers  who 
come  to  Disraeli's  aid  in  order  to  checkmate  England. 

"It  is  the  youthful  lover  of  the  play  who  is  sent  to  Egypt  to 
buy  the  shares,  as  in  this  way  he  is  to  earn  renown  and  ultimately 
win  the  girl  of  his  heart.  Of  course  truth  has  made  waj'  for 
fiction  long  before  this  point  in  the  play  has  been  reached.  It 
remains  out  of  sight  while  the  statesman,  following  a  more  noted 
prototype  in  another  historical  drama,  launches  a  tirade  at  his 
opponents  which  leads  the  Bank  of  England  to  buy  the  shares  in 
the  Oriental  ditch  and  thus  save  England  from  the  machinations 
of  Russia. 

"Mr.  Parker  has  kept  in  the  foreground  of  his  play  the  figure  of 
the  sublimated  adventurer  to  whom  woman  was  a  toy  and  man  a 
machine,  whose  pastime  was  the  secret  history  of  the  world  and 
whose  great  pleasure  was  to  contrast  the  hidden  motive  with  the 
public  pretext  of  transactions.  Nobody  will  deny  at  this  day 
that  the  tinsel  of  this  transplanted  Oriental  is  a  little  tarnished 
and  the  baffling  nature  of  the  mystery  man  has  with  the  i)assagc 
of  years  become  more  transparent.  But  few  figures  of  Victorian 
political  life  remain  so  available  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  theater. 

"About  him  on  Mr.  Parker's  canvas  are  a  Russian  spy — a 
woman  at  that — his  wife,  once  the  devoted  Mary  Lewis  of  earlier 
days,  a  Hebrew  banker  and  enough  titled  British  to  estalilish 
the  aristocratic  mood  of  the  scenes.  The  fourth  act  contains  tlie 
proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria  as  Empress  of  India,  which  acci- 
dentally did  happen  to  follow  next  after  the  incidents  of  the  Suez 
Canal  piu'chase.  Th(>  play  is,  of  course,  adroitly  contrived  to 
keep  the  ligun-  of  th(>  English  statesman  in  the  foreground  and  it 
delighted  tlu>  audience  last  night  just  in  the  degre«'  that  George 
Arliss  appeared  to  advantage." 

Not  sinci-  the  curtain  was  drawn  on  the  careers  of  Henry  Irving 


CIEORGE    ARLISS    AS        DISRAELI." 

From  a  drawing  by  .lack  Sears. 

It  is  unlikely,  says  the  New  York  World,  that  either  Mansfield 
or  Irving  '  could  have  excelled  the  sheer  histrionic  power  "  with 
which  Mr.  Arliss  "■  sket^-hed  the  bold  outline  and  then  filled  in  the 
detail  of  what  at  once  became  a  living  figure." 

the  sheer  histrionic  power  with  which  its  present  actor  sketched 
the  bold  outline  and  then  filled  in  the  detail  of  what  at  once  be- 
came a  living  figure. 

"It  is  a  dangerous  undertaking  when  the  stage  sets  out  to  re- 
produce a  great  world  figure  whose  personality  and  career  lie  so 
close  to  the  present  that  it  has  not  been  dimmed  and  softened  in 
the  perspective  of  time.  So  it  may  be  argued  that  the  Disraeli  of 
Arliss'  imagination  is  not  in  e\"ery  respect  the  Lord  Beaconsfield 
of  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  has  little  bearing  on  the  present 
matter.  The  essential  fact  is  that  Mr.  Arliss  created  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Parker  an  ideal  faithful  to  the  famous  Fhiglish 
statesman  in  its  larger  aspect,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  splendid 
imagination,  proce(>d(Hl  to  make  it  a  li\-ing  breathing  figure. 

"The  portrait  represented  a  spare,  slightly  bent,  and  somewhat 
nervous  man  in  his  late  sixties.  There  were  the  tuft  of  beard 
beneath  the  chin  and  the  wisp  below  the  uiiderlip,  so  famihar  in 
t  he  later  pictures  of  t  l:e  statesman.  There  was  also  the  single  lock 
of  l.air  which  hung  over  the  liigh  forehead  and  the  slightly  curly 
shock  which  thickly  co\ered  the  Ixick  of  the  head.  The  cheek- 
bones were  high,  gi^"iug  the  features  a  slightly  SiMuitic  oast;  the 
<'ves  wt>re  narrow  and  half  closed;  the  lips  were  tliin  and  deter- 
minedly comjirest.  The  manner  was  keen,  restless,  and  alert. 
The  mood  was  usually  sardonically  humorous,  masked  by  a 
cloak  of  pla\"fidness.  This  Disraeli  could  be  ag^fressive  or  gentle, 
but  in  the  play  the  tender  side  of  the  character  was  predominant." 
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^^^■"^IG-BUSINESS"  energies  are  enlisted  in  the  "Men  and 
Religion  Forward  Movement"  that  was  launched  in 
New  York  on  September  18.  Five  hundred  ministers 
and  many  laymen  attended  an  afternoon  meeting  in  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle,  some  of  the  clerical  delegates,  we  are  told  by 
the  press,  coming  as  far  as  from  Australia.  We  gave  preliminar\- 
information  of  this  movement  when  it  was  first  projected.  It  may 
only  be  necessary  to  recall  that  the  aim  of  the  enterprise  is  "to 
convert  men  to  the  course  of  Christianity  and  to  enlist  them  in 
active  church  work."  Thirty  trained  church-workers  have  been 
selected  and  these  will  proceed  to  organize  committees  of  100  in 
76  principal  and  1,500  minor  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  By  this  systematic  organization  it  is  hoped  to  reach 
at  least  23,000,000  churchgoing  people.  Such  names  as  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge,  James  H.  Post,  R.  Fulton 
Cutting,  and  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  are  mentioned  as  furnishing 
the  sinews  of  war.  These  are  sufficient  to  impress  the  daily 
newspaper  editor,  if  to  no  more  than  to  veiledly  cynical  reflec- 
tions.    The  New  York  World  observes: 

"The  movement  contains  great  possibilities  of  good.  One 
aspect  of  it  that  will  specially  meet  popular  approval  is  the 
devotion  to  the  promotion  of  revivalism  of  'big-business'  en- 
ergies formerly  engaged  in  influencing  political  movements. 
They  wiU  be  more  beneficially  employed  in  financing  religion 
than  in  financing  politics." 

The  New  York  Times  is  imprest  by  the  absence  of  emotional- 
ism in  the  present  movement,  and  finds  that  that  element  may 
perhaps  be  too  much  neglected.     We  read : 

"No  typical  revivalist  preacher  of  the  Whitefield  or  Moody 
kind  is  attracting  followers  to  the  movement  by  his  sincerity  and 
eloquence  and  his  original  manner  of  expression.  A  central  body 
of  clergymen  and  laymen,  with  working  committees  and  traveling 
agents,  has  the  movement  in  hand.  The  revival  of  religious 
thought  and  feeling  that  is  to  be  thus  engineered  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  promoters'  idea  that  religion  is 
losing  its  grip  in  this  country.  They  disclaim  that  idea.  Their 
aim  is  thus  set  forth  by  one  of  their  leaders: 

"'The  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  is  essentially 
one  of  hope,  and  not  of  despair.  Its  chief  value  is  to  show  the 
strength  of  the  Christian  churches  in  America,  not  their  weak- 
ness. We  hope  not  to  keep  this  country  from  growing  less 
Christian,  but  to  make  it  altogether  Christian.' 

"To  accomplish  this  purpose  thorough  and  practical  organiza- 
tion is  to  be  relied  upon,  it  seems,  with  effective  cooperatian  of  the 


churches  and  churchmen  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  rather  than,  as  in 
most  of  the  historic  revivals,  the  commanding  personal  influence 
of  one  preacher  or  eloquent  layman.  This,  therefore,  seems  to 
be  a  movement  precisely  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  these  times, 
and,  so  far,  promises  well. 

"But  in  order  to  have  strong  effects  it  must  stir  the  emotions 
of  the  people.  No  revival  of  religious  spirit  can  be  successfully 
made  through  merely  intellectual  appeal.  The  overemotional- 
ism  of  former  revivals  has  frequently  been  followed  by  relapse, 
of  course,  but  that  need  not  be  the  case  when  the  emotional 
appeal  is  directed  with  sagacity  and  well  controlled.  The  aim 
of  the  promoters,  of  course,  includes  ethical  as  well  as  religious 
reform,  the  upbuilding  of  morals  as  well  as  the  awakening  of 
faith.  In  Manhattan  the  movement  has  been  slowly  taking 
shape.  Next  Sunday  many  of  the  Protestant  churches  will  join 
in  giving  it  its  first  real  start.  A  convention  and  a  huge  parade 
in  this  town  in  November  inay  be  expected  to  call  forth  great 
crowds  of  participants  and  onlookers  upon  whom  the  influence 
thus  exerted  can  not  fail  to  be  beneficial.  No  doubt  the  time  is 
ripe  for  the  movement  and  the  place  fitting." 

The  Evening  Post  (New  York)  marks  with  approval  those 
elements  of  the  campaign  that  allj^  it  with  the  most  modern 
efforts  of  social  betterment.     It  remarks: 

"System  is  to  be  the  key-note  of  a  home-mission  campaign 
which  has  been  planned  on  an  unprecedented  scale  and  is  now 
being  set  in  motion  with  the  impetus  of  great  wealth  behind  it. 
Even  the  business  of  revivalism  has  its  experts.  Traveling  bands 
of  them  are  to  visit  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States  and 
leave  behind  them  local  organizations  charged  with  the  immedi- 
ate task  of  carrying  on  religious  propaganda  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  methods  of  scientific  efficiency.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  us  that  something  more  than  card-catalogs  and  index  files  are 
essential  to  a  great  religious  awakening  and,  consequently,  we  are 
pleased  to  see  that  among  the  fields  of  labor  marked  out  for  the 
new  missionarj^  movement,  prominence  is  given  to  social-welfare 
work  and  to  '  extension  work  among  shop  and  factory  employees.' 
If  the  \'ital  spirit  is  to  be  breathed  into  the  Church  of  to-day, 
the  Church  must  be  found  active  and  resolute  in  the  work  of 
social  reform  that  has  become  to  so  many  good  men  the  modern 
substitute  for  religion.  The  problem  of  a  spiritual  awaken- 
ing among  the  masses  is  to-day  social  and  economic  as  well  as 
cvangehcal." 

It  was  stated  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  leaders  at  the  MetropoU- 
tan  Club,  New  York,  on  September  18,  that  "the  teams  of 
trained  workers  will  make  complete  charts  of  the  towns  which 
t'ley  visit,  showing  religious  and  social  conditions  as  they  find 
them,  such  as  nationalities,  the  number  of  saloons,  how  many 
labor  organizations  meet  in  saloons  cr  on  Sunday  and  whether 
the  schools  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  95  per  cent,  of  boys  who 
don't  go  to  college." 
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•    BUSINESS    FIGUKES"    BEHIND     THE    MEN    AND    RELIGION    FOKWAHIi    .M(JVEMENT. 


BIG   BROTHERS  FOR  THE  HOOLIGAN 

FAJTII  ill  the  "power  of  personal  influences  put  forth  in  the 
name  and  spirit  of  Christ"  is  the  dynamic  behind  the 
"Big  Brother"  movement.  It  grew  out  of  conditions 
appearing  in  the  operations  of  the  Children's  Court,  and  started 
in  1904  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Earnest  K.  (Coulter,  clerk  of  that 
particular  court  in  New  York,  who  was  addressing  a  men's  club 
in  connection  with  the  Presbyteri.in  Church  on  the  subject  of 
boys  out  on  parole  or  discharged  from  reformatory  institutions. 
"Don't  let  us  deal  with  these  boys  en  blor,"  he  urged.  "  Let  in- 
dividualism be  our  watchword.  Supposing  each  man  here  were 
to  take  one  boy  and  be  a  big  brother  to  him."  The  men  took 
him  at  his  word  and  forty  of  them — all  business  or  professional 
men  in  good  circumstances — volunteered,  and  had  little  brothers 
allotted  to  them  there  and  then.  To-day  New  York  has  394 
"Big  Brothers"  vigorously  at  work  and  1,242  boys,  of  which  only 
twenty-eight  have  reappeai-ed  in  the  Children's  Court,  have  been 
dealt  with.  Twenty  other  cities  have  taken  up  the  work  and 
the  fame  of  the  movement  has  spread  to  England,  where  a  wTiter 
in  The  Christian 'World  (London)  urges  its  adoption.  To  this 
writer,  signing  himself  "E.  H.,"  "it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the 
churches  have  taken  the  lead,"  and  the  scheme  is  characterizeil 
as  "(luite  conspicuously  un-American  in  its  freedom  from  over- 
organization  and  pretentious  apparatus."  The  writer  thinks 
that  a  glance  at  the  "Suggestions  to  Big  Brothers"  issued  by 
the  executive  goes  far  to  explain  the  success  of  the  movement,  and 
he  quotes  a  few  of  them  at  random  as  follows: 

"You  can't  enter  into  ival  sympathy  with  your  little  brother 
till  you  know  the  life  he  lives,  the  air  he  breathes. 

"  Find  out  where  he  spends  his  evenings.  Most  of  them  spend 
them  in  the  streets.  It  is  your  business  to  provide  a  more  at- 
tractive place — not  to  you,  but  to  the  boy. 

"Have  your  physician  to  look  him  over — adcMioids  and  mal- 
nutrition are  frequent  (>xplanations  of  moral  i)erversity.  .  .  . 
iiriiig  him  round  to  one  of  the  boys'  gymnasiums. 

"Invito  him  to  your  home  and  make  him  welcome.  .  .  .  In- 
vite him  to  your  ottice  or  place  of  business.  He  nmst  Understan-l 
something  of  your  life,  if  he  is  to  look  on  you  as  a  brother. 

"Take  him  to  a  ball-game  with  you.  There  is  no  bettiT  way 
of  'warming-up'  to  a  boy  and  getting  him  to  warm-up  to  yo\i 
than  by  cheering  tog(>ther. 

"Don't  patronize.  You  may  know  more  about  virtue,  but 
the  boy  probably  is  a  better  expert  in  temptation." 

How  the  suggestions  work  out  in  actual  trial  is  th(>n  sketched: 


"Th(!  Big  Brother  movement  not  only  permits,  but  demands,. 
the  full  expression  of  each  man's  individuality.  To  be  a  Big 
Brother  does  not  mean  to  subscribe  to  anything  or  comply  with 
any  hard-and-fast  rules.  All  that  is  required  is  that  there 
should  be  a  little  brother  very  much  in  evidence.  At  stated 
times  the  Big  Brothers  meet  for  consultation,  and  the  records  of 
t'u'se  'experience  meetings' — human  documents  shot  through 
with  tangled  threads  of  humor  and  pathos — abound  in  revealing 
glimpses,  not  only  of  the  boy-mind,  but  of  the  bunglings  of  the 
tyro  big  brother,  who  may  be  a  distinguished  lawj-er  or  a  shrewd 
financier,  but  in  som(!  cases  doesn't  know  a  boy  when  he  sees  him. 

"One  Big  Brother  relates  how  he  came  home  one  night  to  find 
his  daintily-laid  table  invaded  by  two  old  beer-bottles  containing 
a  muddy-looking  mixti're.  "Tomato  catchup,'  explains  his  wife 
with  a  warning  look.  He  takes  her  cue.  '  Indeed  ?  How  jolly! 
It  looks  capital  stuff.'  A  supprest  chuckle,  and  out  comes  a 
radiant  little  brother  from  under  the  table.  He  has  walked  two 
miles  from  his  new  employment  with  the  bottles  under  his  arm. 
He  stays  to  dinner,  of  course,  and  the  ungodly  mess  is  spread  over 
everything  that  will  stand  it.  This  boy  has  been  one  of  the 
worst  of  a  gang  of  youthful  'toughs.' 

"A  well-known  lawyer  reports  that  his  little  brother,  once  a 
chronic  truant,  has  passed  his  school  examination  with  93  marks 
out  of  a  possible  100.  Busy  man  tho  he  is,  he  found  time  some- 
how to  coach  the  boy  in  his  weak  subject,  and  now  he  is  prouder 
of  his  success  than  of  his  own  high  professional  distinctions. 

"Another  gentleman  reports  the  discovery  of  a  genius  in  the 
shape  of  a  very  dirty  and  apparently  unmanageable  little  brother. 
A  few  weeks'  acquaintance  revealed  mental  qualities  and  aspira- 
tions of  so  high  an  order  that  the  Big  Brother  had  no  hesitation  in 
taking  tho  boy  into  his  own  beautiful  home,  where  he  is  being 
prepared  for  college  by  an  excellent  tutor. 

"A  very  penitent  Big  Brother  confesses  that  he  has  bungled 
sadly.  Being  suddenly  called  from  town,  he  omitted  to  leave  a 
farewell  message  for  his  littl(>  lirother.  The  result  was  a  re- 
appearance in  the  Children's  Court.  Fixing  his  great  eyes  on  the 
judge  in  bitterness  indescribable,  the  little  renegade  said,  'If 
Mr.  X.  had  stayed  at  home  as  he'd  oughter,  this  would  never  have 
happened.'  This  boy,  V\v  tlie  way,  was  placed  in  a  bank  on  his 
release,  and  has  just  recorded  his  third  promotion. 

"Little  brother  Charlie  presented  himself  at  his  Big  Brother's 
house  after  a  gentle  talk  on  the  subject  of  his  toilet.  His  hair 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  a  bread-knife,  and  was  redolent 
of  some  peculiarly  aggressive  grease.  His  clothes  were  orna- 
mented with  tufts  of  hair,  but  otherwise  improved,  his  hands 
and  face  were  piebald  with  a  bra\  e  attemjit  at  washing.  Shiv- 
ering and  blue  xsnth  cold,  he  tramped  bravely  at  his  Big 
Brother's  side,  and  was  introduced  to  his  first  situation.  The 
manager  seemed  doubtful  about  taking  him  on.  Not  so  the  Big 
Brother.  'We  are  friends.  Charlie  and  I,'  he  said,  'and  I  don't 
think  he'll  throw  me  down.'     Nor  did  he. 

"  'The  bully  thing  about  you.  Mr.  F..'  is  the  reeorded  rtMuark  of 
one  little  brother  who  had  been  jiaying  his  friend  an  apparent^' 
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purposeless  visit,  '  is  that  a  feller  can  come  to  see  you  when  there 
ain't  anything  he  wants — jusl  to  talk.'" 

In  urging  the  suggestion  upon  the  attention  of  Englishmen,  the 
writer  draws  a  picture  of  the  London  street-boy  that  may  stand 
just  as  well  for  universal  boy.      Its  appeal  is  unquestionable: 

"Every  now  and  again,  in  wandering  tlu-ough  London,  one 
comes  upon  a  ragged,  unattached  urchin  who  is  almost  as  far  re- 
moved from  the  meek  matchs(>ller  at  his  side  and  from  his  cousin, 
the  raucous  newsboy,  as  from  the  smug,  well-fed,  and  supereiUous 
telegraph  or  messenger  boy.  True,  he  has  most  likel.y  sold 
matches  or  papers  himself  at  irregular  intervals,  but  never  with 
the  unaspiring  persistence  of  one  content  to  scream  his  way 
through  life  for  halfpence.  On  his  grimy  face  there  sits  a  dawn- 
ing defiance,  an  inarticulate  mutiny.  His  talk  reveals  a  shrewd, 
unboj'ish  reading  of  human  nature,  a  frankly  appalling  knowledge 
of  life  as  seen  from  city  pavements,  and  a  vague  but  increasing 
suspicion  that  the  world  owes  him  something.  But  underneath 
the  sour  crust  of  gutter  philosophy  there  is  a  thinly-veiled  wist- 
fulness,  a  shamefaced  en\-y  of  the  'good'  boy  who  goes  to  work 
every  day  and  takes  his  wages  home  to  his  mother,  which  sharply 
stirs  one's  conscience. 

"That  boy  ^^^ll  probably  develop  into  a  youthful  criminal; 
he  may  already  have  committed  his  first  offense,  but  he  has  not 
yet  graduated  in  crime,  and  one  is  haunted  by  the  uncomfortable 
conviction  that  he  need  not  do  so  if  only  things  were  a  little  less 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.  The  boy  conjures  up  disquieting 
^  isions  of  vicious  and  stupid  legislation,  wrong  educational 
methods,  an  inadequate  Sunday-sehool  system,  a  neglectful 
Church,  and  last,  but  not  least,  individual  imwillingness  to  be 
one's  brother's  keeper.  His  influence  upon  one's  mind  is  distinctly 
disturbing  and,  seeing  one  is  not  cut  out  for  a  wholesale  reformer, 
one  lets  him  slips  round  the  corner  of  one's  memory — until  next 
time." 


THE   PAGEANT   OF   DIVORCE 

BY  THE  PRESENT  ratio  of  progression  it  will  take 
twenty-five  years  for  every  other  marriage  to  end  in 
di\orce.  In  1870  the  ratio  was  one  to  thirty-four,  in 
1907  it  was  one  to  twelve.  The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist 
(New  York)  estimates  that  already  the  ratio  since  the  latter 
date  has  become  one  to  ten.  The  condition  has  drawn  the  at- 
tention of  other  than  church  -people.  (Jovernment  officials 
sei'iously  discuss  the  need  of  uniform  divorce  laws  for  the  entire 
countrj',  but  this  religious  journal  is  dubious  of  the  beneficial 
effect  of  such  legislation.  "It  will  only  be  a  law  which  expresses 
the  composite  result  of  all  the  laws  now  on  the  State  books." 
And  it  is  pointed  out  that  "practically  no  divorce  laws  in  any 
State  have  been  able  to  check  the  growth  of  divorce."  No  help 
could  come  from  such  a  source  unless  the  law  were  "ten  times 
more  drastic  than  any  laws  which  now  exist."  The  paper  we 
are  quoting  speaks  in  a  despairing  mood : 

■"But  why  not  accept  a  condition  of  free  lone  and  be  done  with 
it  ?  Why  keep  up  the  hypocrisy  of  marriage,  either  by  church  or 
city?  Why  not,  if  the  health  authorities  wish  to  know  who  are 
living  together  in  a  city  and  to  keep  a  record  of  children,  sim- 
ply compel  the  man  and  his  mistress  to  go  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  say.  'We  are  going  to  live  together  for  the  present'  ? 
Why  not  set  aside  a  large  part  of  the  city  where  huge  communal 
houses,  with  plenty  of  playground  for  children,  can  be  erected  ? 
They  will  need  large  playgrounds,  pQor  things,  not  knowing 
father-  and  mother-love.  But  it  is  between  this  condition  of 
free  love  and  a  marriage  system  much  freer  from  divorce  than 
we  now  have,  that  the  nation  has  soon  got  to  make  choice.  And 
quickly  too,  for  even  now,  some  localities  are  becoming  practically 
free  love.  There  are  women  in  New  York  who  when  they  meet 
one  of  their  husbands  can  not  always  tell,  without  thinking,  if 
it  is  the  one  she  is  now  living  with.  At  some  tables  it  is  unsafe 
to  address  a  woman  by  the  name  you  have  known  her  by,  unless 
you  have  met  her  within  half  a  year,  for  she  may  have  changed  it. 

■"Tile  plight  of  children  is  becoming  pitiable.  Keepers  of 
private  nur.series,  hospitals,  and  even  private  schools  will  tell  you 
pitiable  tales.  More  and  more  '  dumping-grounds '  for  children  of 
divorced  parents  are  being  required.  What  a  sight  that  recently 
seen,  in  a  New   York  court,  of  a  little  boy  distracted,   running 


back  and  forth,  from  his  father  to  his  mother,  crying  pitiably  for 
love,  while  they  snarled  at  each  other  in  a  divorce  court.  Laws 
are  not  going  to  stoj)  it.  There  are  too  many  people  who  want 
lax  laws,  to  get  strict  laws  passed.  Refusal  of  church  to  marry 
will  help  a  little,  but  not  much,  for  there  are  justices  of  the  peace 
who  have  no  qualms  about  destroying  the  social  fabric.  Educa- 
tion in  the  sacredness  of  marriage  is  a  good  beginning.  But 
people  get  married  by  impulse  and  i/Jarely  think  of  compatibility 
imtil  it  is  over — especially  in  America  this  is  true.  Only  one 
thing  will  help,  and  tfiat  i:;  an  inculcation  of  real  Christianity. 
This  works  two  ways,  it  establishes  forbearance,  charity,  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  overlooking  of  little  things  in  the  household." 

Some  facts  that  threaten  "the  very  stability  of  the  nation,"  if 
the  increase  grows  in  another  twenty-five  years  as  it  has  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  are  noted  here  with  the  efforts  already 
begun  to  provide  the  remedy.     We  read: 

"The  Census  Bureau  estimated  that,  despite  the  obstructive 
efforts  of  the  Church  and  the  lawmakers,  the  ratio  of  divorces 
to  marriages  had  increased  from  one  to  thirty-four  in  1870,  to 
one  to  twelve,  in  1907.  In  a  letter  to  The  Times  of  January  24, 
1909.  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willeox  estimated  the  ratio  then  obtaining 
as  one  divorce  to  ten  marriages.  Statistics  compiled  in  Kansas 
City  early  this  year  showed  a  ratio  of  one  divorce  suit  to  every 
four  marriage  licenses  granted  in  that  city;  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton granted,  during  1910,  in  its  most  populous  county,  one  di- 
vorce to  every  six  marriages,  and  Secretary  of  State  Hayward, 
of  Iowa,  published  figures  for  the  State  revealing  one  matri- 
monial action  in  court  to  every  seven  marriages.  The  Com- 
missioners on  Uniform  Divorce  Laws  have  been  studying  the 
])roblem  and  devising  a  marriage  act  that  will  suit  all  the  States. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  invite  all  the  governors  and  attorney- 
generals  to  a  conference  on  uniform  divorce  laws.  But  even  as 
the  prospect  of  .such  a  law  draws  near,  the  census  reports  on 
divorce  dash  one's  hopes  in  its  effectively  operating  against  the 
growing  evil.  Four-fifths  of  divorces,  it  tells  us,  are  by  mutual 
consent,  the  suit  being  never  contested  by  the  defendant.  In 
four  out  of  five  cases  the  divorce  was  obtained  in  the  State  where 
the  marriage  was  performed.  Strange  to  say,  the  divorce 
■  colonies '  in  the  WVst ,  while  being  perfect  plague  spots  and  dis- 
graces to  the  nation,  have  had  little  influence  in  swelling  the 
820.000  divorces  granted  in  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War. 
Another  thing  is,  that  altho  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  many 
marriages  in  our  great  cities  are  entered  into  with  the  under- 
standing that  it  is  simply  a  relation  of  a  man  to  a  mistress,  and 
is  soon  to  be  dissolved,  the  vast  majority  of  divorces  come  after 
ten  years.  There  are  very  few  eases  where  divorce  is  the  result 
of  an  agreement  before  marriage.  Nearly  half  of  these  decrees 
were  for  desertion,  but  desertion  is  generally  simply  a  'fake' 
reason  agreed  upon  by  both  parties.  One-fifth  were  granted 
for  drunkenness." 


M'.XT  MARRIAGES  IN  HOLLAND— The  '  Catholic  insist- 
ence upon  th»  abolition  of  mixt  marriages  is  in  reality  a  "fight 
for  her  own  life,"  says  the  Catholic  paper  America  (New  York). 
The  latest  e\ddence  of  this  truth  is  afforded  by  Holland,  where 
two-fifths  of  the  population  are  Catholic.  The  results  of  recent 
statistics  gathered  in  that  country  show,  says  America,  "a  very 
considerable  leakage  due  to  marriages  with  those  outside  the 
Church."     We  read: 

"Some  one  there  has  been  making  out  statistics,  and  he  finds 
from  the  first  inquiry  that  out  of  3,426  children  who  were  born 
of  a  Protestant  mother  and  a  Catholic  father  1,747  became 
Protestants,  1..312  remained  Catholics,  and  376  had  no  religion 
at  all.  The  mother's  influence  prevails  to  some  extent  over  that 
of  the  father,  who  probably  did  not  amount  to  much  in  deter- 
mining which  way  his  children  should  go.  Another  coimt  was 
taken  of  66  children  where  the  mothers  had  no  religion  at  all  and 
the  fathers  were  Catholics.  There  was  about  an  equal  division 
in  the  matter  of  religion  in  the  offspring.  In  the  third  place 
the  delusion  about  the  influence  of  a  Catholic  mother  prevail- 
ing over  that  of  a  Protestant  father  was  upset  completely  by 
another  inquiry.  There  were  3,4.55  children  of  such  unions, 
and  of  them  1.242  had  embraced  Protestantism  and  1,851  were 
brought  up  Catholics.  The  renuiining  3(52  had  no  religion  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  found  that  of  61,101  children 
whose  parents  were  both  Catholics,  61,017  remained  stanch  in 
the  faith,  and  only  30  had  lapsed." 
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Another  Contribution  to  the  Betterment  of  Business 
and    Another    Evidence    of    Burroughs    Supremacy. 


2  Burreughs  Book 


ree. 


Tells  How  To  Find  What  It  Costs  You  To  Do  Business 


Burroughs  has  spent  millions  of  dollars  to  show  the  American 
Business  Man  how  to  save  time,  work  and  worry  in  his  office. 


NINE  out  of  ten  men  in  the  United  States  do  not  know 
what  it  costs  them  to  do  business.  Most  of  the 
nine  think  they  know ;  that  is  the  tragedy  of  it. 
If  you  don't  know,  you  are  guessing;  and  successful  business 
men  avoid  guessing.  They  watch  the  costs;  the  profits  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Knowing  "how  much  it  costs  you  to  do  business"  is  more 
than  merely  adding  up  running  expenses  and  salaries.  The 
science  of  it,  developed  by  experience,  has  saved  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  How  it  is  done  is  told  in  this  new 
Burroughs  Book  (second  edition  now  ready  ),  "Cost-Keeping 
Short  Cuts,"  twenty  chapters,  192  pages;  illustrated  with 
actual  forms  from  actual  business. 

Should  be  read  by  every  executive  and  responsible 
employee.  Every  idea  is  taken  from  the  actual  knowledge 
and  experience  of  successful  bookkeepers,  accountants, 
managers  and  proprietors  who  have  solved  "what  it  costs 
me  to  do  business."  Not  theory,  but  facts.  Facts  which  any 
private  firm  of  publishers  could  never  get — obtainable  only 
through  our  intimacy  with  the  13(),()00  Burroughs  users,  from 
country  store  to  railroad — and  even  then  at  a  cost  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  It  will  show  you  how  to  find  and  stop 
the  mysterious  little  losses  which,  from  bankruptcy  records, 
cause  five-sixths  of  business  failures. 

IT  also  shown  the  advantage*  derived  from  the 
use  of  Burroui;h«  Bookkeeping  Machines,  ihouiih 
it  is  not  a  Burroughs  Catalog — just  part  of  the  great 
Burroughs  Campaign  fur  reducing  labor  to  accuracy 
methods,  as  the  Burroughs  itself  does.  Dictate  a 
request  for  this  hook.  It  costs  you  nothing  :  places 
you  under  no  obligation  —  use  the  firm's  letterhead. 
?8  Burroughs  models  —  one  for  every  business  — 
$175  to  $850  (monthly  payments,  if  desired). 

Burroughs  Adding   Machine   Company 

49     Burroughs     lilock,     Detroit,    Michigan 
Emnprafi  HtgdQuarttrs:  76  Cannon  Street,  London^  E.  C,  EugUuJ 


Our  roacers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Liter.\rt  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Factory  Price  ^16.50 

On  a  ^25.00  Karpen  Chair 

To  advertise  Karpen  Furniture  we  make 
this  special  offer  for  a  limited  time, 
if   bought   through    a   Karpen   dealer. 

The  above 'price  represents  our  factory  cost 
nf  labor  ?nd  materials.  All  factory  selling:  ex- 
penses and  profits  have  been  eliminated. 

Tliese  are  most  beautiful  and  conifortable 
chairs,  good  enough  for  a  place  in  the  wealtliiest 
home.  The  price  puts  them  witliin  the  reach 
of  people  of  moderate  means.  Suitably  covered, 
they  can  be  used  in  any  room  or  reception  hall. 

We  believe  our  best  advertisement  is  to  place 
a  beautiful  example  of  Karpen  Furniture,  such 
as  these  chairs,  in  every  home  in  America.  To 
-accomplish  this,  we  offer  the  greatest  possible 
value  in  two  specially  designed,  beautiful  and 
\iseful  chairs,  intended  for  every-day  comfort. 
Please  read  this  description. 


No.  229.     English  Rocker 
(Arm  Chair  to  Match) 

"is  a  type  of  an  Early  EIl^li^h  style  of  Queen  Mai\'-> 
time.  It  is  most  beautiful,  large  and  roomv.  The 
exposed  framework  is  solid  mahogany.  Full  spring 
seat  of  Karpen  Guaranteed  Construction,  luxuriously 
upholstered  seat  and  back  cushioned  with  curled  b'ack 
genuine  hair  over  Florida  Moss.  Height  from  floor, 
3  ft.  2  in.  Height  of  back  from  seat,  2  ft.  i  in.  2  ft. 
wide  and  seat  is  i  ft.  8  in.  deep.  Either  Armchair  or 
Rocker  covered  in  Art  Denim. 


$  1 6.50 


or  your  choice  of  these  coverings  Karpen  Genuine 
Sterling  Leather,  Spanish  Morocco  Leather,  F'inest 
Genuine  Panne  Mohair  Plush  or  in  Tapestry  of  equal 
grade  in  anv  coloring  at 

$20.75 

Karpen 

Cuaranteeb  Upholstered 

Tuwitare 

is  the  highest  achievement  in  furniture  design,  in  com- 
fort and  in  construction.  It  is  covered  w-ith  iinefalirics 
or  best  genuine  lenthers.  We  use  Knrpen  sprina;  construc- 
tion speciScd  bv  U.  S.  Government  in  all  its  upholstery. 

All  Karpen  Furniture  is  guaranteed 
to  be  trustworthv.  We  know  of  no 
other  maker  who  gives  you  this 
protection. 

To  identify  oiirproductioiis  when 
slioppingjook  for  our  trade-mark. 


K2J'pei> 

C-uaki-aLntccd 
VpKolstcrcd     I 

FMrivilMre 


If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  other  furniture 
for  any  room  in  your  home,  you  should  send  for  our 
Instructive  Design  Book  "S  D,"  mailed  free.  Read 
it  and  purchase  with  greater  wisdom. 

Karpen  Furniture  is  sold  only  through  reputable 
dealers.  Write  for  dealer's  name  who  can  offer  you 
the  special  prices  on  the  chairand  rocker  shown  above. 

S.  ICarpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen  BIdg.,  Chicago  Karpen  BIdg.,  New  York 

20  Sudbury  St..  Boston,  Mass.  (i) 

World's  Largest  Mak'^  0/ fire  Uphol.l:r2a  Furniture. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

HERBERT  KAUFMAN,  publisher, 
editor,  aud  author,  dropt  in  at  our 
office  recently.  "I  have  seen  at  least  fif- 
teen re\'iews  during  the  last  few  months," 
he  complained,  "where  the  critic  has  con- 
fused my  work  with  that  of  Reginald 
Wright  Kauffman."  And  behold,  we  have 
increased  the  number  by  one,  for  the  recent 
introduction  to  "Why  Are  You  Weeping, 
Sister  ?  "  was  written  with  R.  W.  Kauffman 
and  his  "House  of  Bondage"  in  mind. 
This  is  why  we  accused  the  author  of  "re- 
stricting his  field  to  a  single  black  phase 
of  sociology."  Both  of  these  men  deserve 
an  apology,  for  each  one  naturally  wishes 
to  keep  his  individuality  distinct. 

If  you  wdU  read  Herbert  Kaufman's  full- 
page  article  on  "Progressive  America,"  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  National  Cash  Register 
Weekly,  you  will  learn  to  know  the  hopeful 
mes.sage  of  this  man.  Each  sentence  is 
filled  with  New  World  optimism — the  force 
that  drives  American  industries. 

A  volume  of  Mr.  Kaufman's  poems  has 
just  been  printed  for  private  circidation. 
We  give  one  brief  sample.  The  author  has 
kindly  spared  us  from  the  chips  of  his 
literary  workshop,  and  prints  only  ma- 
ture, finished  pieces.  Many  poems,  es- 
pecially those  published  by  the  liigher-class 
magazines,  are  spoiled  by  being  too 
"learned."  Mr.  Kaufman  has  been  careful 
not  to  literize  common  human  interest  out 
of  his  verses. 

The  Cltj  of  The  Gilded  Tear 

By   Herbert  KArF.M.\N 

Babylon.  O  Babylon. 

Shall  thy  day  be  never  done? 

.Shall  thy  course  be  never  run? 

Shall  thy  towers  never  faU? 
Must  we  ever  heed  the  call 
To  the  revel  in  thy  hair 

For  uncounteci.  aw-ful  years 

Have  thy  gemmed  and  painte<l  dears 

Drunk   the   wine   whose   dreg   is    tears! 

Soulless  city  of  the  night. 

In  thy  false  distorting  light. 

Right   is  wrong  and   wrong  is   right ! 

Vice  berots  the  fruit  you  sell. 
He  who  heeds  the  tales  you  tell, 
Listening,  finds  the  keys  to  Hell! 

Thou  wert  old  in  Pharaoh's  reign, 
Old  when  Nero  dealt  in  pain, 
Old  when  Christ  was  born  in  vain! 

Trojan  Priam's  walls  are  down; 
Caesar's  Rome  lies  under  ground; 
But  thy  temples  stiU  abound! 

Ever  are  thy  spires  near — 
Shalt  thou  never  learn  to  fear. 
City  of  the'  Gilded  Tear? 

Poems  of  disappointed  love  are  akin  to 
autumn  leaves  and  October  winds.  We 
have  sifted  three  such  contributions  from 
the  magazine  offerings,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  these  is  "The  Rose  in  the 
Nettlewort."  The  deUcate  crescendo  of 
the  poem,  rising  to  the  soft  climax  of  the 
fourth  stanza,  the  little,  incidental  touches 
that  spell  sincerity,  the  golden  phrase,  you 
came  "as  music  to  the  silence  of  my  need  " 
— truly  this  is  a  song  that  is  played  in  tune. 
Probably  it  is  the  contrast  with  other  cur- 


Qiieiirlies  Tliirsi  — 
Hnrsrord's  Ai'id  Phosphate 

It  makes  a  refreshing,  cooling  be  veraae  and  strength- 
ening Tonic— superior  to  lemonade. 


__   These  Genuine 

LJ  Wiederseim  Kids 


Were  not  fed  on 


Post 
Toasties 

but  hope  to  be. 

(Who   wants  the  dog  ?) 
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The  kids  are  delicious 
and  the  food  even  more 
so,  especially  when  served 
with  nice  yellow  cream  and 
a  sprinkle  of  sugar. 

"  The    Memory    Lingers  " 
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Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek.  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
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rent  verse  that  makes  this  poem  from  The 
New  Age  seem  so  {jracioiis  a  gift. 

The  Ruse  ill  the  Ncttlewort 

By  Aloysits  Coli- 

Ilafi  you  but  romo.  a  rarcloss  kniRht  of  Ardcn, 

To  clink  the  latch-key  in  the  door  of  .si)riim, 
To  crush  the  crimson  rosos  in  my  gardc'n. 

And  pass,  a  fleeting  swallow  on  the  wing; 

Had  you  but  come  as  any  sudden  thing 
Of  merry  music  or  of  golden  hue — - 

When  now  the  passing  I)irds  of  autumn  sing, 
I  would  not  pause;  to  hciar  the  voice  of  you. 

Had  you  but  come,  as  any  kindly  neighbor, 

Or  braided  trooper,  whistling  to  my  door, 
With  heartsomc  step  and  clank  of  spur  and  saber. 

To  drain  the  gourd,  and  come  again  no  more; 

Had  you  but  come,  (he  page  of  kings,  to  i)our 
The  empty  balm  of  royal  flattery 

Into  mine  cars — a  shadow  gone;  before. 
You  would  not  turn  and  smile  and  follow  me. 

Had  you  but  come,  a  moonbeam  on  the  roses, 
A  brief  eclii)se  of  petals  on  the  wing — 

When  now  the  gate  of  brown  October  closes, 
A  gust  of  leaves  across  the  paths  of  spring, 
I  would  not  feel  the  bitterness  and  sting 

Of  winter  on  the  window;   I  would  know 
The  bud  you  crusht,  no  more  remembering. 

Was  buried  with  its  burden  in  the  snow. 

But  O,  you  came  as  blood  into  my  being, 
As  music  to  the  silence  of  my  need; 

The  rose  you    might   have    crusht  by  your  de- 
creeing 
You  nourished  it  with  sun  and  dewy  l)ead 
Till  bud  was  blown,  and  fruit  and  ripened  seed — 

And  now,  with  every  gift  of  sim  and  rain. 
Entangled  in  the  choking  thorn  and  weed, 

The  roses,  ah,  the  roses  once  again! 

These  wistful  lines,  tucked  away  in  a 
corner  of  Harper's  Weekly,  might  almost 
have  been  signed  by  Coventry  Patmore. 
Shaemas  O'Sheel  can  blow  out  his  fancies 
until  they  thin  to  rainbow  bubbles — yet 
never  a  breath  too  much.  If  he  keep  a 
humble,  prayerful  heart  there  are  signs 
that  he  may  reach  a  high  and  lonely 
eminence. 

When  She  Came  Not 

By   Shaemas  O'.Sheel 

I  thought  I  heard  her  when  the  wind  would  pass 

Down  through  the  piny  trees,  the  tangled  grass; 

I  thought  I  heard  her  exquisitely  near 

When  no  soimd  was. 

I  thought  I  ht^ard  her  little  feet 

Over  the  gray  beach-pebbles  beat, 

And  that  I  need  but  lift  mine  eyes 

And  see  her  there  without  surprize. 

Knowing  that  she  had  come  again 

To  kiss  from  mo  her  scar  of  pain. 

I  thought,  alas! 

That  she  was  exquisitely  near 

When  no  sound  was. 

And  raised  my  head,  and  threw  my  arms  apart; 

but  she 
Was  nowhere  "twixt  tlie  forest  and  the  sea. 

Love  blows  where  it  lists — this  is  the 
substance  of  "Let  the  Shadow  Go" 
{Harper's). 

Let  the  Shadow  Go 
By  Anne  Bunner 
I  loved  thee,  Atthis.  once — long,  long  ago, 
Long,  long  ago;   the  memory  still  is  dear. 
Stand  face  to  face,  friend,  and  unveil  thine  eyes. 
Look  deep  in  mine  and  keep  the  sweet  past  clear 
Of  all  regrets ;   what  matter  if  love  dies  ? 
I  loved  thee.  Atthi.s — let  the  shadow  go. 

I  loved  thee.  Atthis — let  the  shadow  go. 
Oloud  not  the  glad  yoimg  past  with  troubled  tears; 
Why  shouldst  thou  tliink  to  touch  the  far-off  sky 
With  thy  two  arms,  or  measure  love  by  years. 
Or  hold  the  swallow  when  it  fain  would  fly? 
I  loved  thee,  Atthis,  once — long,  long  ago. 

There  was  a  blossom  on  the  topmost  bough 
The  gatherers  could  not  reach.  Atthis.  and  so 
There  was  a  love,  perchance  beyond  our  reach, 
But  yet  I  loved  thee — let  the  shadow  go. 
I  loved  thee,  Atthis,  once — long,  long  ago. 
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The  Tragedy  of  the 
Faded  Carbon  Copy 

A  carbon  copy  that  can  not  be  read  is  worse  than  a  tragedy — it's  a 
business  crime,  unpardonable  from  every  point  of  view. 

Why  do  you  make  copies  of  letters  and  documents  ?  They  are 
your  records  and  they  may  become  your  evidence  in  a  lawsuit.  There 
is  no  justification  for  having  anything  but  clear,  clean,  permanent  copies. 


Miii:* 


Carbon 
Paper 


gives  copies  so  clean  and  clear  that 
oftentimes  they  look  like  originals. 
They  don't  fade  or  blur,  because  Multi- 
Kopy  is  made,  not  by  old-fashioned 
rule-of-thumb  methods,  but  in  the  light 
of  long,  scientific  experiments  that  have 
revealed  the  best  way  of  making  carbon 
paper  right. 

More  than  that:  MultiKopy  is  eco- 
nomical ;  a  single  sheet  will  make  good 
copies  of  a  hundred  different  writings; 


and  if  you  want  many  duplicates, 
jMultiKopy  will  make  twenty  readable 
copies  at  one  writing. 

Made  in  black,  blue,  purple,  red 
and  green;  in  six  varieties  to  meet 
every  requirement.  Regular  Finish 
MultiKopy,  It.  wt. ,  makes  20  copies 
at  one  time  on  onion-skin  paper;  me- 
dium, 8;  billing,  6.  Hard  Finish 
MultiKopy,  It.  wt. ,  16;  medium,  6; 
billing,   4. 


Send  for  a  FREE  Sample  Sheet 

You  need  it.  You  will  never  have  your  stenographic  department  on  a 
sound  business  basis  of  reliability  and  economy  until  you  equip  it  with  MultiKopy 
Carbon   Paper  and  Star   Brand  Typewriter   Ribbons. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Address  letters  to  the  Home  0_fice 

SALES    OFFICES:      New    York,    396-S   Broadway;    Chicago,    222  West   Madison  Street; 
Phu-adelphia,  908  Walnut  Street;    Pittsburg,  432  Diamond  Street. 
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OneitaTKniT  Underwear 


(i.  « 


Why  it  feels  so  good  and  wears  so  well 

Velvetrib  feels  good  because  of  the  velvety  soft- 
ness of  its  fabric.  Because  it  is  elastic  both 
Vv'ays,  and  has  a  snug,  easy  fit. 


Velvetrih 
Features 

1.  Reinforced  with  silk. 

2.  Tcilired  button-holes 

reinforced. 

3.  Reinforced  and  taped 

under  arms. 

4.  Wrist  bound   with 

silk— seam  dou'jiy 
rci.iforced. 

5.  Perf.Yl-fitting  Oneita 

Crotch. 

6.  Reinforced  fo  prevent 

ripp  ng  or  Ijsj  of 
shape. 


h 


The  wonderful  Velvetrib  fabric  is 
knit  of  the  finest  Eg'yptian  yarn  in 
two  closely  interwoven  layers. 
This  construction  permits  of  great 
warmth  without  bulkiness  of  fabric. 

By  actual  test,  the  Velvetrib  Fabric 
shows  80  to  lOOf^  more  tensile  strength 
than  any  other  underwear  fabric  of  equal 
weight.  Velvetrib  has  the  softness  of 
ffceced-lined  underwear  without  its  fuzzi- 
ncss  or  rigidity.  It  fits  glove-like  and 
allows  perfect  freedom  of  movement. 

A  Velvetrib  garment  is  reinforced  wher- 
ever strain  comes.  It  is  double  lock- 
stitched  throughout.  It  has  no  weak 
spots.  The  making  is  as  strong  as  the 
fabric.  The  six  improvements  illustrated 
add  both  to  its  wear  and  appearance. 

Velvetrih  is  Guaranteed 

against  irritation  to  the  skin,  shrinking,  ripping, 
tearing,  bagging — or  money  back. 

m^M'C    Separate  Garments   $1 
ill  J   Un.on   Suits     ...    $2 


BOYS 


'    Separate  Garments  SOc 
Union  Suits     .     .  $  1 


Try  Velvetrib  Union  Suits,  witli  the  perfected 
Oneita  crotch. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  I'elvetrih,  semi  u^  his 
name.  We'll  mail  you  booklet,  sample  of  fabric, 
and  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Oneita  Knitting  Mills,  MillNo.60  Utica,  N.Y. 

Maimers  of  ta'iious  Oneita  Union  Suits  and  other 
Oneita-Knit  Underwear 
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Sure  protection 
for  your 
dining  table 

A  good  part  of  the  price  you 
pay  for  a  dining  table  is  the 
-  cost  of  giving  it  that  beauti- 
ful polished  top.    The  only 
absolutely  cer- 
tain protection 
for  that  elegant 
surface    is   a 


Peerless 


Asbestos 
Table  Mat 


Don't  risk  your  handsome  table  when  you 
can  give  it  t'.iis  sure  protection  for  one 
quarter  the  cost  of  refinishing  and  polishing 
it  after  it  has  become  scarred  and  stained 
by  hot  dishes  and  spilled  liquids.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  the  ^^,^^ 

Peerless  Asbestos  Table  Mat — 
you  can  tell  the  genuine  by 
this  trade  mark.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you 
write  to  us  for  nearest  dealer's 
address  and  our  booklet  "To 
the  Woman  Who  Cares." 

CHICAGO  ASBESTOS  TABLE  MAT  CO. 

Dept.  201  215  Loomis  St.,Cliicago.ni. 


ANNOUNCES 

that  on  request  a  copy  of 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog 
will  bo  sent  you  postpaid. 

Over  1000  fine  pictures  of 
still  finer  merchandise. 

A  valuable  bo  ok,  for  refer- 
ence or  for  ordering  goods  ; 
you  should  get  one. 

Wo  never  seem  able  to  print 
enough  to  meet  allrequests, 
so  write  us  TODAY: 

"Send  Catalog  No.    39." 
JOHN  WANAMAKER 

New  York 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

AN  INSURGENT  CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

nPHE  assassination  of  Premier  Stolypin 
-*■  in  Russia  reveals  \'ividly  enough  that 
nation's  true  state  of  affairs.  And  now 
comes  Leonid  Menschikoff,  former  chief  of 
the  secret  police  at  Moscow,  who  tells  us 
that  he  too  has  joined  the  "  insurgent  " 
movement  and  is  out  "  gunning  for  the 
Czar."  Menschikoff  is  in  New  York,  or 
was,  a  few  days  ago,  when  a  reporter  from 
the  New  York  Tribune  met  him  in  one  cf 
his  "  meditative  moods."  Menschikoff  is 
"bright,  earnest,  resourceful,  and  polite," 
and  what  is  more,  we  read : 

He  wants    to  buy  a    farm    and    settle 
down  among  Amei'ican  people,  he  says,  be- 
;  cause  he  has  heard  a  great  deal  about  how 
!  pleasant  everything  is  over  here  compared 
I  to    Russia,    and,    furthermore,    he    hopes 
!  openly  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists. 
j      Menschikoff  says  he  has  been  doing  this 
!  secretly  for  some  time,  having  utilized  the 
I  information  that  passed  through  his  hands 
automatically   to  assist  the  revolutionists 
ill    their     campaign    against    the    govern- 
ment which  paid  his  salary.     He  related, 
tlu-ough    an    interpreter,    how    it    was    he 
who  provided  the  facts  that  enabled  Vladi- 
mir Bourtseff,  the  famous  exposer  of  Azeff 
and  other  spies  in  the  Czar's  service,   to 
bring  to  trial  Alexander  M.   Evalenko,  a 
publisher  of  West  Thirty-eighth  Street,  in 
this  city.     Evalenko  was  tried  by  a  com- 
mittee of  six,  composed  of  representatives 
of  various  Russian  revolutionary  bodies,  in 
October  of  last  year  and  found  guilty  of 
having  been  chief  of  the  Czar's  Government 
in  this  city,  according  to  Menschikoff. 

Menschikoff  also  referred  to  the  fact  that 
during  his  twenty  years  of  service  in  the 
Russian  police  system  he  had  seemingly 
done  so  nobly  that  the  Czar  presented  him 
with  medals  which  he  brought  with  him  to 
America,  along  with  three  grips  filled  with 
copies  of  the  correspondence  of  the  depart- 
ment that  should,  he  says,  help  the  enemies 
of  the  Czar  a  whole  lot. 

According  to  his  story  he  was  arrested  in 
1886,  when  sixteen  years  old,  for  reading 
pamphlets  that  had  not  been  censored  by 
the  Czar's  literary  expert.  Tor  this,  he 
says,  he  was  placed  in  prison  and  his  soul 
was  soured  so  much  that  he  decided  he 
would  get  even  if  it  took  twenty  summers. 
In  another  year  he  managed  somehow  to 
get  a  job  in  the  police  department  and,  al- 
ways looking  forward  to  the  day  when  his 
love  for  the  revolutionists'  cause  might 
bear  fruit,  he  took  notes  of  all  he  saw. 
When  he  reached  the  high  place  of  chief  of 
the  secret  police  of  Moscow,  he  saw  more 
and  more  correspondence  that  was  valu- 
able to  the  enemies  of  his  employer,  the 
Czar,  and  so  he  had  to  work  harder  than 
ever  to  keep  his  bulging  bags  of  "  inside 
information  "  up  to  date. 

Now  he  wants  to  acquaint  the  American 
people,  he  says,  with  the  bad  conditions 
over  in  Russia,  so  as  to  get  their  sympathy 
and  support,  and  the  price  of  his  memoirs 
will  be  announced,  of  course,  in  ample  time. 
First  he  must  find  a  farm  on  which  to  con- 
centrate his  mind  and  where  he  can  arrange 
the  contents  of  his  baggage  in  alphabetical 
order,  so  t"hat  the  work  of  gathering  con- 
verts may  be  begun. 

Asked  about  the  Duma,  he  said  the  first 
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Duma  was  all  right,  but  that  the  second 
one  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  in  America  is 
referred  to  as  a  Tammanyized  affair.  And 
the  present  Duma  repn^sents  the  interests 
■of  the  nobility  exclusively. 


WHY    ALFONSO    IS    HARD    TO    OUST 

^  yilE  riots  in  Spain  may  be  the  premoni- 
A  tions  of  a  revolution,  but  so  many  up- 
risings there  have  come  to  nothing  that 
observers  are  gi-owing  a  little  skeptical. 
Alfonso  seems  to  stick  to  his  throne  with  a 
persistence  and  nonchalance  that  baffle  the 
insurgents,  or  progressives,  or  whatever 
they  call  them  in  Spain.  Why  is  this  ?  In 
Portugal  one  king  was  assassinated  and  the 
next  one  sent  out  of  his  realm  on  the  run, 
but  they  were  both  unpopular.  Alfonso  is 
thinner  than  the  Portuguese  rulers,  and 
lacks  that  look  of  well-fed  indifference  that 
rouses  the  rage  of  the  hungry  poor.  That 
may  seem  a  slim  reason,  hut  it  appeals  to 
Vance  Thompson,  who  writes  in  Collier^ s  on 
"  Spain  as  the  Next  Republic."     We  read: 

Had  a  fat  boy  sat  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
there  would  have  been  long  ago  a  republic 
in  that  Iberian  land.  But  the  Spanish 
King  is  not  like  Don  Carlos.  He  is  the 
hardest  king  to  overthrow  in  Europe,  for  lui 
has  all  the  qualities  that  appeal  to  the  or- 
dinary man  and  woman — especially  if  thej' 
are  Spanish. 

Before  his  marriage  he  used  to  go  oftt^n 
of  a  morning  to  the  law-school  in  Madrid, 
sit  among  the  students,  and  listen  to  the 
lecture.  One  day  the  Republican  Deputy 
Azcaratc  lectured  on  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  the  republican  form  of  governm(!nt. 
When  he  was  done,  the  young  King  went  up 
to  him,  smiling,  and  shook  hands. 

"  Accept  my  congratulations,  professor," 
he  said,  "  but — everv  man  to  his  trade,  you 
know  !  " 

And  he  is  a  master  of  that  archaic  trader 
of  his.  Do  you  remember  the  beginning  of 
his  reign?  The  gray  squares  and  streets  of 
Madrid  thronged  with  people;  suddenly 
the  cannons  boomed  twenty-one  times,  to 
say  the  King  had  come.  Inside  the  palace 
stood  old  dignitaries,  old  ministers  of  state, 
envoys  from  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  grandees;  to 
them  came  the  stately  Duchess  of  Medina, 
bearing  on  a  golden  platter  the  naked  new- 
born king.  Came  ever  a  king  so  pictur- 
esquely to  an  age-old  throne  !  And  there 
was  another  day.  after  he  had  been  sol(>mn- 
ly  consecrated  to  the  Black  Virgin  of 
Antocha  (the  Protectress  of  the  Royal  Fam- 
ily), when  he  presided  at  the  opening  .ses- 
sion of  the  Cortes.  Cooing  in  his  gilt  chair 
of  .state,  he  listened;  and  the  grave  states- 
men debated  affairs  of  state. 

Now  a  rational,  lime-serving,  progressive' 
man  would  snort  with  disdain  at  this  idiotic 
travesty  of  royalty;  and,  of  course,  it  is 
absurd  and  medieval  and  all  that;  but  it 
preserved  the  Spanish  throne  for  over 
twenty  years.  You  see,  .some  people  are 
sentimental — even  revolutionists  are.  Un- 
til he  grew  up,  the  Spaniards  could  not  be 
persuaded  that  the  tyranny  of  "Alfonsito  " 
weighed  heavily  on  them.  Even  when  he 
was  fourteen,  an  Anarchist  who  ran  upon 
him  with  his  knife  felt  that  wav.     The  little 


T-R^k^OE-        t^Af^^' 


'"The  Car  of  Minute  Detail'' 

THE   REALIZATION   OF 
AN    IDEAL 


AKLAND  Cars  for  1912  represent  the  fulfillment  of 
ideals  and  plans  which  we  have  been  working  on  for  two 
years — ideals  that  have  reached  full  growth. 

The  New  Models  "45,"  "40"and  "30  "  are  uniform 
in  design  and  construction^the  only  difference  being 
the  length  of  wheel  base  and  the  power.  These  models  are  all 
e(]uippcd  with  unit  powerplants — the  motor,  clutch  and  transmission 
being  one  complete  unit. 

Note  these  important  features.  Leather  faced  cone  clutch  with 
springs  under  leather^  selective  transmission,  three  speeds  forward 
and  reverse;  chrome  nickel  gears  and  shafts;  drop  forged  I-heam 
axles,  rear  axles  full  floating  type  with  removable  differential;  square 
tube  radiators,  large  cooling  surfaces;  dual  i^^nition  system — mag- 
neto and  battery ;  exceptional  simplicity  and  accessibility  throughout. 

1912  Oaklands  have  been  driven  in  extetuled  te-'~  under  the 
severest  strains,  under  all  road  conditions  and  for  many  thousands 
of  miles.      Their  performance  has  satisfied  us. 

OUR  LINE  FOR  THIS  SEASON 


The  Ne 

control;  motor,  ^Yn'   x  ^M 
"         " sib 


ISO.   ^passenger,  fore-door  tourinj;  car;  in>;ide 
;    ."^cnebler  carburetor;  square  tube  radiator; 


Model  "  40  "—$1450.    5-  passenger,  fore-door  tourin 

r^'  ;    ."^cnebler  carbi 
base,  112" ;  tires,  34"  x  4 


Other  Types  of  the  New  Model  "  40  " 

"Sociable  "  Roadster— $1450.  Torpedo  body;  seat,  three  persons  on 
one  seat. 

"Colonial"  Coupe — $1900.    Seats  three  persons  ;  electricaHy  lighted. 

The  New  Model  "45"— $2100.  7-passenger,fore-do(jr  touring  car;  inside 
control ;  motor,  ^i^"  x  514" ;  Bosch  magneto  ;  Schebler  carburetor ;  full  float- 
ing rear  axle;  PrestO-Lite  tank;  wheel  base,  120";  tires,  36"  X4^";  de- 
mountable rims. 

The  New  Model  "  30  "—$1200.  5-passenger,  fore-door  touring  car;  inside 
control;  motor, 4"  x  4" ;  .Schebler  carburetor;  Prest-O-Lite  tank;  wheel 
base,  106" ;  tires,  34"  x  3  4". 

The  Oakland  "Oriole  "—$1200.  30  h.  p.  roadster,  torpedo  body;  motor, 
4"  x  4" ;  Prest-O-Lite  tank  ;  wheel  base,  100" ;  tires.  32"  x  y'l*- 

The  Model  "26"— $1050  (with  fore-doors);  $1000  (without  fore-doors^. 
2-passenger.  30  h.p.  roadster;  motor.  4"  x  4";  wheel  base.  100";  tires,  32"  X34". 

NEW  MODELS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 
OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  3500  Oakland  Av.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Established  dealers  are  invited  to  make 
application  for  open  territory. 


Write  for 
Advance  Catalogue 


Fasten  it  up 

with  glass-headed,  nee- 
dle-like,   steel-pointed 

Moore  Push-Pins. 

For  small  pictures,  draperies,  and 

many  other  articles  about  the  home 

and  office.  Always  in  color  harmony 

because  glass  heads  are  transparent. 

Will  not  deface  the  finest  surface. 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Madein2sizes — large .indsm.in.  Kitlier.  lOcJdoz. 
Moore  Push-Less  Hangers  for  pictures,  hall- 
racks,  mirrors,  etc.,  weigh  ng  up  to  20  lbs  ,  loc 
J%  doz.;  large  size,  supporting  loolbs..  loc  *'  doz. 
Moore  Push  Thumb  Tacks,  needle-like  points 
firmly  imbedded  in  brass  beads.  Three  sizes, 
IOC  per  doz. 

Seiifi  2c  st^iwp/or  :i'\itiple  of  each . 
Sold   by   all    stationery,    hardware 
and  photo  supply  stores,  or  by  mail. 

MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO..  1103  SansomSf..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Matchless  Pocket  Lighter 


A  r>  1 


t  iisht.^      I'cinipjcsno  niori  siiacf  in  the 

pock<ttli:\n  a  pencil.   ludispensiblo  to 

very  smoker,  hunter,  fislier- 

niaD.and  autom'.bilist 

llesTtlr  nirkri 

plated 

:ind  made 

ni   finest 


Durable 
and 
water- 
proof.with 
perfect  ignition 
Satigfacti  n  guaran 
teed  or  money  refunded.  Sent 

post-paid  .'.iiiiplete  with  p.-oket  rli|.  -.^  .  , 

350.  Special  proposition  to  agents  and  dealers  innienm. 

SCHILLER  MFG.   CO..    Dept.  E-3.  SchiUer  BIdg..  CHICAGO 


\  r  .\Kt>  anil  burns  its  o»  n  pas.  Fro- 
•'■'•'■  duoes  IIX)  oanille  power  liplit  — 
brifrhterthan  eleeirioity  oraceivlene 
-cheaper   than    ken.i>ene.    No  tliru 

I  N' >  grease.    No  odv :r.   Over  200  styles. 

'  Every  lamp  warranteil.  Agents  want- 
ed.   \V  rile  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THK  BKST  LKillT  CO. 

i>3  £,  stb  !>U.  Cauton.  OUo 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  meutioii  Thk  Litku.vry   I^ige.st  wlieti  writing  id  a  1\  erii.sers 
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1 
tleawltKUivderwej^r 

A  sheep  wears  his  wool  on 
the  outside.  That's  where  it  is 
in  Duofold. 

The  inner  fabric  hasn't  a 
thread  of  wool  in  it.  Only  fine 
cotton  or  silk  touches  you.  The 
wool  is  in  the  outer  fabric.  Two 
lig"ht-weight  fabrics  in  one,  with 
air  space  between  the  wool  and 
cotton  and  the  two  fabrics  to- 
gether wcigfh  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary thick  one. 

Could  anything"  be  more  sci- 
entific and  sensible? 

Delightfully  smooth  oii  the  skin; 
well-ventilated,  keeping  the  body 
always  at  an  even  normal  tempera- 
ture. 

Duofold  gives  the  warmth  of 
wool  without  tlie  "itchy"  sensation 
of  wool  against  the  skin;  nor  the 
sticky  effect  of  a  solid  cotton  gar- 
ment. Duofold  is  always  smooth, 
dry,  light  and  perfectly  ventilated. 

Single  garments  and  union  suits  in  all 
weights  and  various  styles  for  men,  women 
and  children.    $1.00  and  upwards. 

Your  dealer  has  them  or  will  get  them 
for  you.     Write  us  for  Style  Booklet. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Company 
Mohawk.  N.  Y. 


TORREY 
RAZORS 

Leave  your 
skin  as  soft 
as  velvet. 

Did  you  ever  envy 

a  barber  the  razor 

that  gives  you  one  of 

those  rave-occasion 

shaves?   If  you  owned 

a   Torrey    Razor    you 

could  always  have  that 

kind  of  eds^e  onyour  razor. 

Torrey  Razors  are  famous 

for   the    edge    they    take 

and  famous  for  the  way  they 

keep  it.      To  shave  with  a 

Torrey  Razor  is  like  drawing 

a  piece  of  velvet  over  your  face. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  Torrey, 

write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you 

are  supplied.     Write  for  our  free 

booklet  on  how  to  choose  and  care 

for   a  razor.       Dealers    should   write 

for  our  special   introductory    offer. 

The  new  Torrey  Honing  Strop 
has  no  equal. 

The  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor  Co. 
Dept.  O,  IVorcester,  Mass. 


King  was  entirely  at  the  man's  mercy,  so  he 
stood  .still.  The  .\.narehist  looked  at  him 
eritieally,  then  dropt  his  knife. 

Xo,"    he    said    regretfully,    "'  no — you 
are  too  young." 

And  went  his  way.  Later,  bomb-throw- 
ers took  pot-shots  at  him  in  various  capitals 
of  Europe,  including  his  own;  but  they 
could  not  kill  him,  and  they  could  not  get 
the  Spanish  people,  as  a  whole,  to  realize 
that  xVlfonso  XIII.  was  an  anachroirism,  a 
relic  of  barbarism,  a  parasite,  a  tyrant,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it.  He  is  such  a  frank, 
democratic  youth,  so  gay  and  bold — in  the 
old  French  Avay — in  the  face  of  death;  so 
full  of  wit  and  comradeship,  so  daring  and 
expert  in  all  the  sports;  so  good  a  husband, 
father,  son;  so  essentially  a  fine  fellow  that 
it  is  hard  to  prod  Demos  up  to  the  point  of 
taking  his  throne — or  head. 

And  without  Demos  there  are  no  revo- 
lutions. 

The  theorists,  the  idealists,  the  humani- 
tarians, the  financiers,  can  only  blow  on 
the  coals  and  hasten  the  blaze. 

I  have  said  the  King's  personality  is  the 
chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  revolution 
which  is  being  organized  at  this  hour  in 
Spain.  Here  is  an  illustration:  After  the 
last  outbreak  in  Barcelona  the  constitu- 
tional guaranties  were  withdrawn  for  that 
province.  There  was  wide-spread  terrorism 
there.  The  Anarchists  were  sullen  and 
dangerous;  labor  was  angry  and  discon- 
tented. The  worst  elements  in  Catalonia 
swarmed  into  the  city.  And  the  King  went 
to  Barcelona.  The  police  took  every  pre- 
caution. Their  spies  hovered  everywher(> 
— in  cafes,  streets,  and  squares.  Uniformed 
men  lined  the  streets.  Troops  were  under 
arms.  When  the  King  came  he  ordered  all 
the  guards  sent  away.  The  officials  who 
were  r(»sponsible  for  his  safety  protested. 

"  They  must  be  all  removed,"  Alfonso  in- 
sisted; and  without  a  uniform  or  sword  in 
sight  he  went  down  among  the  sullen  citi- 
zens of  his  disloyal  city.  Not  a  stone  was 
thrown,  not  a  seditious  cry  was  raised;  here 
and  there  came  cheers  for  the  King. 

Another  thing  will  delay — tho  it  can  not 
stop — the  revolution.  That  is  the  fact 
that  th(>  Queen  of  Spain  was  taken  from  the 
English  court.  The  English  money  which 
backed  the  Portuguese  revolution  and  that 
of  the  Young  Turks  is  sentimental  where 
the  English  royal  family  is  concerned.  As 
much  as  her  royal  husband,  Queen  Ena — 
whose  bridal  veil  was  torn  by  a  piece  of  the 
Morral  and  Ferrer  bomb — stands  for  the 
protection  of  the  old  Spanish  monarchy. 
These  sentimental  reasons  will  pass  away. 
With  bloodshed  or  without  bloodshed,  the 
new  king — Democracy — will  come  to  his 
i  throne  in  Spain,  as  otherwhere. 


He  Recited. — The  freshman,  who  was  a 
lanky  youth,  sat  in  the  rear  seat.  His  atti- 
tude was  sprawling,  and  he  was  either 
asleep  or  seemed  about  to  go  to  sleep. 

"  Mr.  Fraser,"  said  the  physicist,  sharp- 
ly, "  you  may  recite!  " 

Fraser  opened  his  eyes.  He  did  not 
change  his  somnolent  pose. 

'■  Mr.  Fraser,  what  is  work?  " 

"  Everything  is  work." 

"  What!    Everything  is  work?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  I  take  it  you  would  like  the  class 
to  believe  that  this  desk  is  work?  " 

"  Yes,  sir."  wearily,  "  woodwork." — 
Vanity  Fair. 


Are  we  foolish  to  go 
to  Russia  for  bristles? 

Time  will  tell — when 
you  use  the  brush. 

Wonder  why  we  send 
that  far,  don't  you? 
Well,  just  run  your 
thumb  along  a  Brisco- 
Kleanwell.  The  bristles 
dont't  prick  or  crack,  do 
they?  They  bend.  And 
then  they  spring  back. 
It's  funny  but  we  can't 
find  bristles  like  that 
any  nearer  home. 

Brisco-Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 

Sold  by  accommodating  shops 

Alfred  H.  Smith  Co. 
42  W.  33d  St.,         New  York 


SHARPEN  YOUR  OWN 
KAZOR     BLADES 

to  a  hotter  edge  than  when  new.       The 

"  Vii'ti)r  "  Autt>?natie   Ri.zoi    Sharpen- 

<r  strops  all  iiiakfs  of  razois.         F.;isj  to 

opi-rate — simply  slip  l)lade  into  rthoe,  pull  the 

haiidlf  to  and  fro  and  the  Made  will  have  a 

iu\     keen     edge.        Each    sharpener    is     fitted 

witii   full    leu^h.  extra  wide,    spt^cially    treated 

strop. 

Agents,  write  for  terms  and  terrttorii. 
rho  VICTOR  SPECIA(.TY  CO.,  550 E.  Tth  St.. Canton. 0. 


Water  Supply  ^ 

wherever  you  want  it  at  low  cost  from 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  with  the 

Foster  High  Duty  Rams 


Tour  moD.j  back  if  1 1  f.llfl.    Tli.t  Is-our  written  piv- 

2^aDt;  to  yon.    CostB  iittie,  aeif-oper- 

fttintr,  no  repftirs.     Write  for  price 

and  FREE  BOOK,  oontainingbelpful 

Water  Supply  Su^eptiona, 

Powers  Spoclally  Co. 

2140  Trinity  BIdg.,       New  York.  N.  Y. 


THE  "NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  l.V. 
\I.t4iAU.«    l'L,il>   CO.MC^.WY.  .VlCtV  VORK  (ITV 

"  Lars^est  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


Ill 


III 


■  ■■ 


Pens  that  have 
elasticity  —  make    either    a     fine 
fl     or  a  coarse  stroke— and  don't  stay 

spread— retai  n  perfect  writing       ^^^ 
H    points  after  long,   hard  use.  ^^1 

SSpencerian" 

"  STEEL  PENS 

^^^    Steel,  tempering,   grinding — they   do  it.       ^* 
Sample  card   of   12    different   styles   with        H 
2  good  penholders  sent  for  10  cents. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 
349  Broadway,  N. 


II 


■  III 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

No  More  Worry.—"  Party  that  lost 
purse  containing  twcmty  dollars  need  worry 
no  longer — it  has  been  found." — Brooklyn 
Life. 


A  Chaser. — "  But,  John,  how  did  you 
get  rid  of  all  the  creditors?  " 

"I  Ht  one  of  your  cigars." — Flicgende 
lilaetter. 


Couldn't  Wait. — Tom — "  Did  her  last 
liusband  die?  " 

.Jack — "  No;  he  resigned." — Boxton 
Transcript. 


Avoiding  Hasty  Opinions. — Doctor — 
"  I  don't  understand  your  case  at  all.  We 
must  wait  for  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion."— Sourire. 


Proof. — "  I  thought  I  told  you  to  present 
the  bill  to  number  twelve?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  have." 

"  Impossible  !  I  can  still  hear  him  sing- 
ing."— Paris  Frou-FroH. 


No  Fire  There.— Mrs.  Snicker — "  I 
suppose  he  promised  to  go  through  fire  and 
water  for  you?  " 

Mrs.  Ticker — "  Yes,  and  now  he  won't 
even  water  the   plants." — Harper's  Bazar. 


Everlastingly. — Percy — "  Lend  me  a 
five,  old  chap,  and  I'll  be  everlastingly  in- 
debted to  you." 

Reggie — "  That's  just  what  I'm  afraid 
of,  old  fellow." — Pathfinder. 

Answered. — "  Is  your  husband  home?  " 
"  Yes;  what  do  you  want  with  him?  " 
"  I'm — er — revising  the  voting-list,  and 

T  just  wanted  to  inquire  which  party  he 

belongs  to." 

"  Do  yer?     Well,  I'm  the  party  wot  'c 

belongs  to."— London   Tattler. 

Ended  the  Dry  Spell. — She  had  a  voice 
like  a  siren,  and  when  she  sang,  *,'  'Mid  play 
sure,  sand  palaces,  tho  beam  a  rome.  Be 
it  averse  oh  wum  bidl  there,  snow  play  sly 
comb,"  and  so  on  to  the  conclusion,  there 
wasn't  a  dry  eye  in  the  room. —  United 
Presbyterian. 


Classified. — -A  patriot  is  a  man  who 
successfully  hooks  his  wife's  clothes. 

A  martyr  is  a  man  who  makes  the  en- 
<leavor  and  fails. 

A  her )  is  the  man  who  refuses  to  try. 

A  coward  is  a  n^an  who  remains  single  to 
aA'oid  it. — Judge. 


More  to  Come. — Recently  in  Seattle  in  a 
cigar-stand  appeared  the  sign,  "  We  give 
$15.00  for  1909  Lincoln  pennies."  No  less 
a  person  was  attracted  by  this  than  Judge 
Watson.  He  walked  up  to  the  counter  and 
laying  down  a  penny  triumphantly  asked 
for  $15.00.  The  clerk  took  the  penny,  ex- 
amined it  closely,  asked  if  it  were  genuine, 
and  after  several  minutes  sighed  and  said 
he  guessed  it  was  good. 

"  Certainly  it  is,"  answered  the  Judge. 
/'Where  is  my  $15.00." 

"  Where,"  said  the  clerk,  "  are  the  other 
lilOS?  "—Life. 


This  is  the 
razor  that 
makes  real 
shaving  safe 


Thi*  is  the  reg- 
ular Durham   Duplex  out- 
fit with  stropping  attachment, 
six    double-edged    blades   and 
handsome  leather  case.     Price  $5.  00. 

correct  diagonal  stroke,  leaving  the 


This  is  tlie  safe  razor — the  real  razor 

made  safe.    It  lias  tlie  hang  and  set 

and  real  shaving  principle  of  tlie  old 

straight  razor  without  tne  dangerous 

naked  blade.     With  this  razor  you 

can  leally  shave.    You  can  sever  whiskers  with  the 

skin  smooth  and  velvety  and  comfortable. 

Durham  Duplex,  the  safe  razor,  has  made  good  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  men  who  prefer  to  be  good  to  their  faces.  It  will  make  good  for  you  It 
will  show  you  what  real  shaving,  combined  with  safe  shaving,  is.  We  know  this  razor 
so  well,  we  have  such  faith  in  it,  that  we  are  backing  it  with  the  most  remarkable  offer 
ever  made  on  any  razor. 

We  will  give  you  a  Durham 
Demonstrating  Razor  as  proof 


send  you 
tely  no  strings  to  this 


Send  35  cents  to  pay  postage,  packing,  inailing  and  distributing  expense,  and  we  will 
this  razor  without  any  further  obhgation  on  your  i.art.  There  are  absolutely  no  strir 
offer.     The  razor  will  be  yours.  '  "'"•'" 

This  deriionstrating  razor  is  offered  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  making  vou  acquainted  with  the 
superiority  of  the  Durham  Duplex  Razors  and  Blades.  One  Durham  ^DuXx  Blade  i^ 
given  with  each    Demonstrator.  .  j^uj^ic.x   kij.uk    l^ 

WE   H.iVVK  MADK  THK 
THK    STAND.ARI)    OF 
WILL  M.\INTAIN  THK.M 

You  will  readily  see  that  this  is  an  extraordinary  offer.     If  wc 
did  not  liave  unlimited  confidence  in  the  quality  of  our  [blades 
we  would  not  dare  to  make  it.  ' 


;   DURHAM  DUPLKX  RAZORS  AND  IJLADKS 
THK    WORLD,    AM)    A.S    .SUCH     \VK 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO 

New  York  London 

This  is  the  Durham  Demonstrator, 
tt  comes  to  you  with  one 
Durham-Duplex  blade, 
ready  to  use. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO,    111  Fifth  Ave..  New  York,  N.   Y. 

Dear  Sirs : 

Enclosed  find  35  cents  in  coin  ito  pay  postage,  packing,  mailing  and  distributing 
expense  .  Send  Durham  Demonstrator  Razor  with  blade  which  you  are  to  present  to  me 
without  further  obligation    on    my  part. 

Name 

No.  and  Street 

Town 

State 


A  LITTLE  TREASURE  FOR  EVERY  HOUSEWIFE 

How  best  to  clean  erery 
thing  in  and  about  tlie 
house.      Hundreds  »>f 
useful  receipts.   12mo, 
PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..  NEW  Y^RK.     cloth,75cU 


The  Expert  Gleaner 


Write  600  Words 
with  One  Dip 

Why  use  ordinary  pens  — with 
the  never-ending  dii>dip-dip,  when 
you  can  have  the  same  style  of  pen 
— stul),  fine,  or  any  grade  between 
—that  will  write  6oo  words  with 
one  dip- at  the  same  cost? 

One  Dip  Pens 

One  Dip  Pens  make  every  penholder  in  your 
office  virtually  a  fountain  pen,  at  no  extra  cost. 

Send  10c.  with  Your  Dealer'*  Name  for  Sample  Packase. 

OXK    DIP    PEN     CO. 

312  Conrtl&nd  St.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


per  Gross 


EXPANSIVE  BREATHING 

A  book  that  fully  explains  how  to  vitalize 
the  BLOOU  through  iiroperlircathins.  Cor- 
rect breathing  n  oth  sexes)  described  l>ydia- 
crams,  etc.  Book  coniaius  ^  paues  of  im- 
lortant  information  on  Chest  Expansion. 
I.unc  Development,  anil  Internal  Eiercise. 
Kridorsed  by  Phvsicians.  Accepted  by  the 
National  Medical  Libr  iry. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  !>><•. — coin  or  stamps 

P.  VON  BOECKVANN.  R.S. 

l.t.'i;  Terminal  nidp.,  103  Park  \<e,  .\<->i   lorkClty 


'EXPRESS  PRtPAID 

etUer  Guaranteed  AUTO  GAUNTLETS 
titlhchana  porftcily.  M&do  of  the  6nrsi 
»*'lcclrd  waterproofed  leatlicr  willi  adjust- 
h\t  wrist  strap.  Extra  stronp  stifrhm*. 
II.tn>i>onip,  conif'irtAMe. durable'  and  guaranteed 
not  to  rip  or  tear.  If  not  pfrfrctlrsatisfactorT  «eM  prv-'inpt- 
ly  tifuml  your  moucy  or  exchans^r  f  t  a  new  pair  Rcpular  $^ 
value— direct  to  you  from  the  manufactur^^r  at  >3  00.  rxprrsa 
prepaid.  O^-t  the  N  si — th(*  Go- tiler  Ousrante^'d  GaunUet. 
i^tato  whethortan  or  >>K.'k  d-s'  •  ' .  ."^S'-'S  r*-— sina'l  niMium 
or  larrc      The  (JoettlerCo^  I'JGo  S  Ilroadwai.  Si,  LoaU.  M* 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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10  Genuine  All-Havana 

Handmade  Little  Cigars 

for    a   Quarter- 

Unlike  anu  make.  Unequaled  in  Quality. 

Ask  your  dealer.  If  he  dont  carry 

them,  send  us  25  cents  and  we 

will  mall  Ljou  a  box  prepaid— 

H.Anton  BocK&Co 

Havana  Cigar  Maker.5 
1225-1232  Second  Ave        NewYorl< 


The  Latest. — Farmer — "  What  are  you 
doing  there  in  my  cherry-tree?  " 

Tramp — "  I    fell    from    an    airship." — 

Fliegcndc  Blaetter. 


When  Hostilities  End. — "  What  do  you 
expect  the  effect  of  universal  peace  would 
be  on  the  world?  " 

"  One  of  the  first  things  it  would  do 
would-be  to  wipe  Reno  off  the  map." — 
Houston  Post. 


Reciprocity. — "  Every  husband  ought  to 
make  his  bride  a  regular  allowance  from 
the  start,"  said  Senator  Depew  at  a  wed- 
ding reception  in  New  York. 

'  This  is  but  just,"  he  continued,  "  be- 
cause from  the  start  every  bride  finds  that 
she  must  constantly  make  allowances  for 
her  husband." — Pathfinder.  ' 


FIFTY  YEARS    AGO 

October  1. — News  reaches  St.  Louis  thdt  the 
Cherokee  tribe  of  Indians  have  joined  the 
Confederates. 

At  Hatteras  'Inlet  the  Union  steamer  Fanny. 
with  military  supplies,  is  captured  by  armed 
Confederate  tugs. 

October  .3. — A  slight  skirmish  takes  place  at 
Greenbriar,  Va. 

October  4. — A  Federal  force  occupies  Pohick 
Church  on  the  Fairfax  Road,  Va. 

October  5. — The  Union  gimboat  MonticcUo  at- 
tacks a  Confederate  force  encamped  at 
Chicomacomico,  N.  C.  and  disperses  them 
with  severe  loss. 

October  6. — The  schooner  Alert  is  captured  off 
Charleston  by  the  United  States  steamer  Flag. 

October  7. — A  Union  force  evacuates  Hermann, 
Mo.,  after  a  Confederate  attack. 
The  gunboats  Ti/h'r  and  Lriinqlon  have  a  sharp 
engagement  with  the  Confederate  shore  bat- 
terie-s  near  Columbus,  Ky. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

September  15. — .S300,()()0  is  stolen  from  the  Bank 
of  Montreal's  branch  in  New  Westminster, 
B.  C. 

September  16. — Edward  Whymper,  the  famous 
moimtain  cUmber,  dies  at  his  home  in  London. 

September  17. — Lieut.  R.  A.  Cammell  falls  90 
feet  to  his  death  in  an  aeroplane  at  Hendon, 
near  London. 

September  18. — Premier  Stolypin  dies  at  Kief. 
Many  arrests  follow. 

September  19. — Martial  law  i.s  declared  in  Spain 
as  a  result  of  continued  riots. 

September  20. — The  Olympic,  in  collision  with 
the  British  cruiser  Ilawkc.  near  Southampton, 
makes  that  port  in  safety. 

September  21. — Reciprocity  is  lost  in  Canada 
by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Domestic 

September    1,5. — President    Taft    dismisses    the 
chargers  against  Dr.  Wiley. 
The  Governors'  conference  adjom-ns  at  Spring 
Lake,  to  meet  next  year  at  Richmond,  Va. 

September  10. — President  Taft  speaks  at  Erie, 
Pa.,  in  advocacy  of  the  Arbitration  Treaties. 
He  addresses  the  farmers  at  Syracuse. 

September  17. — Thomas  H.  Carter,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Montana,  dies  at 
Washington. 

September  18. — President  Taft  in  a  speech  at 
Detroit  defends  the  Supreme  Court  trust 
decisions. 

September  19. — Six  ofQcials  of  the  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Company  are  indicted  by  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury  in  Boston,  charged  with 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Law, 

September  20. — President  Taft,  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  defends  his  vetoes  of  the 
Farmers'  Free  List  and  Tariff  Bills. 

September  21. — Stocks  in  Wall  Street  suffer 
further  declines,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
steel  shares. 


CRAFTSMAN 


HOUSE  PLANS  FREE 


Dcs^nd  by  GU5TAV  5T1CRLEY 


Send  6  cents  for  a  copy    of    "  34  CHAFTSMART 

HOUSICS"  showing  exterior  ami  floor  i  laus  of  24 
hoQses  that  co:.t  from  $900  up  to  builH  "To  interest 
.vou  in  our  miigazine,  ••  TH  K  «  It  *FTSMAlV,"our 
Free  House  Pliiiis,  and  in  Craft  articles,  we  will 
also  send  you  a  beautifully  printed  32-page  booklet  en- 
titled "'The Craftsman  House."  If  vou  .ire  interested 
at  all.  both  of  these  books  will  be  very  useful  to  you. 

<<TIIE  CRAFTSMAIV  IDEA"  mbans  real 
homes,  not  mere  li<  uses;  it  shows  yt>u  liow  to  save  money  on 
useless  partitions — liow  to  avoid  ovi-r-decoration,  how  to  get 
wide  sweeps  of  sprice  (even  in  a  sm.-ill  house),  restful  tones 
that  match  and  blend — and  enables  anyone  to  always  have  a 
beautiful  and  artistic  home. 

"THE  CIIAFTMWAIV  l»l  ACAKIXE"  treats  of 
building,  furnishing  and  beantifying  homes — of  art — em- 
broidery— cabinet  work — and  kindred  topics.  In  the  magazine 
each  montll  are  published  the  plans  of  two  new  and  entirely 
different  houses.  Already  we  have  shown  125  houst  s,  and 
you  can  have  vour  own  choice, 

•'CRAFTSMAIV    HOMES,"    by    Gustav  gtickley, 
205  pages,  beautifully  bound   and    printed,    treats  of   home 
buildin?,  home  making,  home  furni.hiugs  in  full. 
Edc;.-ii-E.  Phillips,  Manager  THE  CRAFTSM.tW 
Room  iCO  41  \\.  34th  Street,  N.  T.  City 


'"How  to  Grow  and 
Market  Fruit" 

.\  luaiid  n.  \\ .  thitioti-jlily  practical  guide 
hook  for  master  grow,  rs  or  beginners. 
Cavers  soil  liandling,  planting  and  feeding 
ti'ees.  frost  damage,  spraying,  pruning, 
thinning,  varieties,  packin-r,  marketint  and 
other  <  sseiitials. 

Kxplains.  for  instanre.  all  about  dig- 
•  L'ing  tree  holes,  suhsoilin?:  and  giving  new 
life  toold  tr*es.  with  diinamite.  Or,  tflls 
hi.w  to  iret  fitil  crops  of  flawless  apph  9 
*'veru  year— and  $2  a  bushel   for  them  all^ 

Brief,  to  the  point,  but  complete  ;  pro- 
gresswe,  but  thoroujrhly  reliable.  En- 
dorsed  by  twenty  of  thia  country's  fore- 
most fruit  men. 

Stronsrly  bound,  nearly  100  pas'es.  24 
pa^'ps  ui  pictures  tha.t  sliow  how.  A  book 
t.t  krep.  Phee  only  50  cents— and  that 
.'iiiM'iiiit  returned  to  uou  when  you  s*>nd 
lis  a  §0  order. 

Harrrison's  Nurseries 

rokonioke  Ave.  Berlin*  Md. 

T<ii    Valuablp  Farms  for  Sale 


MOROCCO 


T)0  YOU  know  this  strange  land  that  lies  in  mystery 
^^  behind  the  African  Piilarof  Hercules? 

T)0  YOU  know  that  thi.s  land  is  a  priceless  pawn  on 
^^  the  chessboard  ot  world  power,  of  far  greater  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  European  nations  than  any  pan 
of  South  Africa? 

T)0  YOU  know  that  this  Is  a  languorous  land  steepen 
-"-^  in  oriental  mysticism,  barbaric  legends,  and  rr- 
mance  as  wonderful  as  the  Arabian  Nights? 

TF  YOU  would  look  behind  the  seldom  opened  curtains 
-*-  of  this  marvelous  land,  if  you  would  acquire  an  under- 
standing of  the  peculiar  political  and  diplomiitic  rela- 
tions which  existed  between  Sultan  Abd  el  Aziz  and  the 
European  powers  and  have  knowledge  of  f  "e  Int^ma- 
tionalconditions  under  which  theindepend-nceof  "The 
Empire  of  the  Faithful"  has  been estahlishedand main- 
tained, I  hen  you  need  only  read  this  fascinating  book. 


THINGS    SEEN     IN 

MOROCCO 


by  A.  J.  Dawson,  author  of  "African  Nights  Entertain- 
ment," etc.  Mr.  Dawson  is  one  of  the  few  Europeans 
who  h:ive  lived  the  life  of  these  people.  As  a  result  of 
his  experiences  this  book  contains  a  number  of  fasci- 
nating sketches,  stories.  Jottings  and  impressions. 

Larije  Octavo,  Cloth.     Profusely  lllustrafcfl 

PRICE,  82. SO,  POSTPAID 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
Publishers,  New  York 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  lo  decide  questions  concerning  the  coriect  use 
o<  woids,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
uilted  as  arbiter. 


"H.  T.  B.,"  Clinton,  Mass. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  tlie  word  Roquefort,  a 
kind  of  cheese." 

The  accepted  English  pronunciation  of  tliis  word 
is  rok'fort  (first  o  as  in  no,  second  o  as  in  nor).  It 
is  the  name  of  a  town  in  France,,  and  tlie  French 
pronunciation  is  rok-for'  (both  o's  as  in  obey). 

"K.  P.,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "Are  tlie  nouns 
'minute'  and  'moment'  synon.ymous,  and,  if  not, 
will  you  kindly  show  the  relative  value  of  tlie 
words?  " 

The,se  words  are  not  strictly  synonymous,  as 
"minute"  is  the  more  precise  and  definite  in  point 
of  time.  Its  specific  meaniiiK  is  the  sixtieth  part 
of  an  hour,  which,  by  extension,  is  made  to  rep- 
resent any  brief  space  of  time.  It  is  this  latter 
figurative  sense  that  becomes  synonymous  witli 
"moment,  "  as  in  the  sentence,  "I  have  barely  lima 
to  finish,  as  I  expect  her  and  Robin  every  min- 
ute."— Lamb. 

"C.  F.  C,"  Akron,  O. — "Is  the  expression  'very 
pleased '  grammatically  correct  ?" 

The  following  explanation  of  this  phrase  is  con- 
tained in  the  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  2.57  5,  col. 
1):  "Very  [is]  an  adverb  that  from  the  grammari- 
an's point  of  view  properly  qualifies  a  participle 
only  when  the  latter  is  used  merely  as  an  adjective; 
as,  very  tired:  very  pleasing.  The  grammatical 
critics  accordingly  object  to  such  expressions  as 
very  pleased.  ...  It  must  be  said,  however,  that, 
altho  it  may  be  better  grammar  to  interpose  an 
adverb,  as,  very  much  pleased,  .  .  .  yet  this  use  of 
very  has  been  good  English  for  centuries." 

"J.  E.  S.,"  Atlanta,  Ga. — "Is  the  word  'exotic' 
correctly  used  in  the  following  sentence:  'They  |a 
hundred  steamers  ranged  in  perspective]  suggest 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  so  many  distant  seas 
through  which  their  tlirobbing  screws  have  driven 
them,  so  many  exotic  ports  and  peoples  that  have 
heard  their  anchors  splash'?" 

This  is  an  anomalous  use  of  the  word  "exotic" 
that  can  not  be  considered  proper,  as  the  terra  is 
applied  only  to  some  object  or  thing  that  can  be 
introduced  into  a  country,  not  something  that  is 
foreign  because  of  its  geographical  position. 
Plants,  words,  forms  of  literature  or  speech,  may  be 
exotic,  but  not  cities  or  foreign  ports. 

"S.  P.  S.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.—"  Kindly  give 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  verb  'skiing.'  " 

The  first  i  has  the  sound  of  i  in  marine,  and  the 
word  is  composed  of  two  syllables,  ski'ing.  "Skee- 
ing"  is  recognized  as  an  alternative  spelling. 

"J.  M.  W.,"  Peabody,  Kans. — "The  following 
sentence  appears  in  The  Congressional  lieeord:  'No 
ditlerent  tnan  other  manufacturers.'  !s  the  u.se 
of  'than'  in  this  connection  supported  by  literary 
authorities  ?" 

"Than"  is  a  Conjunction  that  Ls  used  with  an 
adjective  or  adverb  denoting  comparison,  such  as 
better,  richer,  smaller,  and  so  forth.  As  the  ad- 
jective "different"  is  not  of  this  class,  the  weight 
of  literary  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  preposition 
"from"  for  use  in  this  construction,  even  tho  in- 
stances may  be  noted  in  the  works  of  Goldsmith, 
Steele,  Carlyle,  and  others,  in  which  "different 
than"  appears. 


Paying  a  Debt. — Our  friend  who  is  ta- 
king!: us  for  a  ride  in  his  aeroplane  starth>s 
us  by  dropping  a  heavy  wrench  so  that  it 
narrowly  misses  a  man  in  the  road. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?  "  we  ask,  seeing 
him  chuckle  over  tho  man's  fright. 

"  That's  a  country  justice  of  the  peace," 
he  says,  scooting  the  machine  up.  "  He 
used  to  fine  me  every  Sunday  for  fast  dri- 
ving in  my  auto."  —Woinan's  World. 


GR£AT  UKAU  SPRING  WATKR. 

60o  per  case  of  «j  (jlass  stoppered  bottles. 


Listen— 

you  sure  can 
smoke  a  pipe; 

smoke    it    hard,    smoke    it 
hot,  smoke  it  often;  and  get 
the    bulliest    enjoyment    out  of  every  pull — if  you'll 
just  wise-up   on   a  first   hand   tip    and   get   next   to 

t>RiNCE  Albert 

*^the  national  joy  smoke" 

p.  A.  itself  is  the  greatest  convincer.  Simply  makes  you  forget  the  old  pipe 
frets.  Burns  fragrant  and  sweet  and  cool.  Can't  bite  your  tongue. 
Prince  Albert  starts  you  off  on  an  entirely  new  track  in  pipe  smokin'. 
It's  a  different  tobacco,  made  by  a  patented,  exclusive  process  that  takes 
out  the  bite.  It  holds  its  fire  close  and  true,  burns  even  and  steady,  leaves 
nothing  in  the  bowl  but  dust-fine  ashes. 

It's  time  you  were  finding  out  what  your  pipe  has  in  store  when  hooked  up 
with  tobacco  like  P.  A.     UnJimber  the  old  jimmy,  fire  up  and  KNOW! 

P.  A.  is  sold  all  along  the  line.      loc  tins;  5c  bag  wrapped  in  weather-proof 
paper,    the   standby   of  cigarette  smokers;  pound  and  half-pound  humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Fiis  iPic  Pi^re  Ierfecily-\\t)ni  ShrinU 
Always  Springs  Back  io  Snape 


TTN13KRWEARis;inecessity-lnitWri.>:ht'sSprin}.r- 

*^  Needle  Ribbed  Underwear  is  z. /ii.vi/rynt  the  mod- 

eratepriceof  a.nccessity — 51. Ot),  $1.50,  52.00  forshirts 

or  drawers;  ^1.00  to  $4. 00  for  union  suits;  at  all  dealers. 

WRIGHT'S  Seiin^^vJlfedie 
Ribbed  UNDERWEAR 

is  a  wonderfully  clastic  fabric.  i>ernianer.tly 
springy.  Fits  any  figure  perfectly,  and  keeps  its 
shape  under  the  harde.st  usage.  Very  durable. 
The  Non-Stretchins;  Neck  (pit.  appld.  for)  en- 
sures neck  will  always  hug  snug. 

M:wlc  in  fine  E'jyptian  cotU>n,  all-wuol,  or  c<Ht«>n-and-\vo,>l.  in 
varii)ii3  colors.  All  \vi-i',rhts  for  all  soasons.  If  not  at  your  dfaH-r's. 
Sfii'l  us  his  n.ntnc  and  w,''ll  see  yon  are  supplied 

)\'rit''  for  booklit  shoicing  samples  <if  different  fabrics. 


WRIGHT'S 


RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 


WRIGHT'S  HEALTH  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

Milk.  IS  of  th.'  famous  Wn^rlil's  Health 
riui.'iwt'ar  (all-wtH^I,  flrr.T-liiitHl ).  and 
Wri-ht's    t^prinff-Nccdln  Ribbed   UndtT- 

Wiar. 

78   Franklin  Street.  New  York 
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INVESTMENTS  OF 
PROVED  QUALITY 

Netting  from  5%  to  6% 

From  time  to  time  we  repurchase  from 
our  clients  small  blocks  of  First  Morlgape 
Bond  Issues  origiually  marketed  by  us 
several  years  ago.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance the  principal  has  been  materially 
reduced  under  the"bperation  of  our  serial 
payment  plan,  the  margin  of  security  has 
been  correspondingly  increased  and  the 
ability  of  the  borrowing  company  to  take 
care  of  its  obligations  has  been  proved. 

These  bonds  are  in  $.")00  and  $1000  de- 
nominations, are  available  in  maturities 
of  from  one  to  tifteen  years  and,  because 
of  the  steady  demand  for  seasoned 
securities  paying  a  good  income  return, 
are  under  ordinary  conditions  readily 
marketable. 

Our  present  offerings  of  these  seasoned 
investments  include  First  Mortgage 
Bonds  secured  by  Railroads,  Water 
Power,  Timber  Lands,  Coal  Lands,  Steel 
Steamships,  Chicago  Real  Estate  and  the 
plants  of  well-known,  successful  Indus- 
trial Corporations.  We  recommend  these 
bonds  to  investors  reciuiring  safety  of 
principal,  attractive  interest  return  and 
marketability. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  743  R. 

Peabo^, 
Hoiithtelmg&Co. 

(Established  1865)  105  S.  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 


IFYOU  ARE  A  BOND-BUYER 

You  Will  Be  Interested  in  Our  Latest 
Offerings  of  Attractive  Tax-Protected 
Municipal  and  Well-Secured  Public 
Service  Corporation  Bonds,  Yielding 
from  4>^  to  Nearly  6  ^  .  •  May  We 
Send  You  this  List? 

"  Selling  Bonds  'Round  The  World  " 

Tells    How  We  Faithfully  Serve  Investors 
Everywhere. 

D.  ARTHUR  BOWMAN  &  CO. 

655  Third  National  Bank  Building  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


Dependable   Service 
for  Bond  Buyers 

The  first  essential  in  buying  bonds  is  to  select 
a  thoroughly  conscientious  investment  bank- 
ing firm,  which  possesses  ample  experience 
and  facilities  and  upon  whom  you  can  rely 
to  safeguard  to  the  limit  of  their  ability,  the 
funds  intrusted  to  them. 

With  an  experienced  organization  cover- 
ing the  bond  markets  of  the  country  and  the 
best  of  financial,  legal,  engineering  and 
accounting  connections  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  investors  a  superior  service  in  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  sound  bonds. 

As}i  for  October  Bond  Circular  D-62 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal, 
Reulroad  and   Public    Utility  Bonds 

NEW  YORK    PHIlADElPniA  CHICAGO         SAB  FRANCISCO 

49  Wall  St.      1421  Chestnut  St     125  W.  Monroe  St.    424  Calii'oiniaSI. 


(^INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE^ 
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DIVIDEND  RECORDS  OF  RAILROADS 

A  TABLE  shov^'ing  the  dividend  records 
of  prominent  American  railroads  is 
published  in  The  Bankers'  Magaziiie.  It  was 
compiled  by  John  Muir  &  Co.  Below  are 
given  the  facts  concerning  the  more  import- 
ant and  familiar  roads.  It  will  be  seen  that 
several  roads  have  long  records  for  paying 
dividends— Central  of  New  Jersey,  22  years; 
St.  Paul,  19  years  for  the  common  and  44 
for  the  preferred;  Northwest,  33;  D.  &  H., 
30;  D.,  L.  &  W.,  31;  Illinois  Central,  48; 
New  Haven,  38;  Pennsylvania,  55;  New 
York  Central,  41.  Of  course  the  present 
dividend  rate  has  not  been  the  same  for 
all  these  years : 

Div.  Present  Average 

paid  Rate  previous 

consecu-  main-  period 

tively  tained 

At.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  com 10  yr.   6%-   1  yr.  4.5'  i-  9  yr. 

At.,  T.  &  S.  Fe  pfd 12  5-10  3.1     -  2 

At.  C.  Line  com 10  6-1  7.6-9 

At.  C.  Line  pfd 11  5     -10  2.5     -1 

B.&O.  com 11  6-4  4.-7 

B.  R.  T .' 2  5     -  1  3.       -  1 

Can.Pac.com 15  9J2-  1  5.3     -14 

Cen.  of  N.  J 22  12     -  2  6.5     -20 

Ch.  &  Ohio  com 12  5-1  1.2-11 

C.&  Alton  pfd 10  4-4  3.7-6 

C,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  com.  19         7-9        4.2     -10 

C,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul  pfd  .44  7-44         

C.  &  Northwest,  com    .33  7-9        5.8     -24 

C.  &  Northwest,  pfd.  .  .  33  8-8  7.2     -25 
Col.  Sou.  com 3  2-3         

D.  &  H 30  9     -  4  6.3     -26 

D.,  L.  &W 31  20     -  1  15.2     -30 

Gr.  Northern  pfd     21  7     -12  5.4     -  9 

III.  Cen 48  7-6  7.       -42 

Kan.  C.  South,  pfd 4  4-3  5.       -  1 

L.  &N 12  7     -   1  5.2     -11 

M.,  K.  &T.  pfd 5  4-5        

N.  Y.  Cen 41  6     -  1  5.9     -40 

N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hart .  .  .  38  8     -15  10.       -23 

N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  com 6  2-5  4.5-1 

N.  &  Western  com 10  5-1  3.5-9 

N.  &  Western  pfd ....  14  4     -12  2.        -  2 

Nor.  Pacific 12  7     -  6  4.9     -  6 

Pennsylvania 55  6     -  3  6.4     -52 

PhiladelphiaCo.com..  13  7-1  5.6      -12 

P.,Cin.,  C.  &  S.  L.  com.  10  6M-  1  3.2-9 

P.,Cin.,  C.&S.  L.  pfd..  12  6}4-  1  4.3     -11 

Read,   com 6  6     -1  3.9     -  5 

Reading  1st  pfd 11  4-8  3.3-3 

Reading  2d  pfd 8  4-7  1.5-1 

St.  L.  &  San  F.  1st  pfd .  14  4     -13  2.       -  1 

Southern  Pacific 5  6-3  3.9-2 

Union  Pacific  com 11  10-4  4.6-7 

Union  Pacific  pfd 13  4     -11  2.5     -2 

WHY  STOCKS  DECLINED  IN  AUGUST 

The  feeling  of  the  financial  community 
early  in  the  summer  pointed,  in  general,  un- 
mistakably to  optimism;  indeed,  there  were 
many  predictions  of  a  real  boom  in  the  au- 
tumn. Financial  interests  were,  therefore, 
astonished  at  the  decline  which  set  in  late 
in  July  and  continued  through  August 
and  into  September.  The  feeling  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  demoralization  is  described  by 
Bradstreet's  as  one  of  "bewilderment." 
For  weeks,  men  confest  their  inability 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  many 
liquidations. 

One  opinion  advanced  early  was  that 
speculative  interests  had  unwisely  bulled 
the  market  early  in  the  year,  so  that  an  ar- 
tificial advance  not  justified  by  crop  and 
business  conditions  had  been  brought 
about.  The  Bankers'  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember holds  to  this  as  the  cause,  rather 
than  poUtics,  war  talk,  or  labor  unrest. 
The  latter,  it  calls  "  picturesque  explana- 
tions," that  are  "  highly  unnecessary,"  the 
real  fact  being  that  "  large  interests  who 


had  previously  been  bullish,  changed  their 
position."  Early  in  the  summer  these 
men  had  believed  "  the  political  sky  was 
clearing."  Later  they  found  that  their 
position  anticipating  a  boom  was  untenable 
and  they  liquidated. 

The  writer  does  not  incline  to  the  belief 
that  there  will  be  much  cutting  in  rail- 
road dividends.  While  it  may  become 
necessary  to  make  some  reductions,  "the 
very  great  majority  of  the  roads  v/ill  be 
able  to  keep  their  dividends  where  they 
are."  Should  any  cuts  be  made,  he  be- 
lieves they  will  be  made  in  the  East,  not  in 
the  W^est.  As  to  the  comparative  sig- 
nificance of  the  August  movement  in 
prices,  Bradstreet's  says: 

"  There  has  been  a  notable  tendency  to 
compare  the  market  for  the  past  month 
with  preceding  general  declines  in  values. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  liken  it  to 
the  panic  in  the  autumn  of  1907.  But  it 
is  claimed  to  have  presented  some  resem- 
blance to  the  so-called  '  silent  panic  '  in  the 
spring  of  1907.  In  some  quarters  there  is 
also  a  disposition  to  compare  it  with  the 
events  of  1903-4,  when  the  oversupply  of 
new  industrial  flotations  and  the  recession 
in  various  lines  of  business  necessitated  a 
general  liquidation  and  heavy  shrinkage  of 
prices.  These  instances,  however,  do  not 
resemble  the  events  of  the  past  month, 
either  in  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  them  or  the  extent  of  the  breaks  which 
stocks  suffered. 

"  Still  the  extent  of  the  shrinkage  in  some 
of  the  leading  active  stocks  from  the  high 
quotations  of  the  year  has  been  very  severe, 
as  is  shown  by  the  following  tabulation: 

High  Low  on  Decline 
1911    decline    points 

Atchison 1161  102|  14 

Canadian  Pacific 247  227}  19i 

Chic,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul .  .  133i  lllj  221 

Erie 38f  27J  lOi 

Great  Northern 140  120i  19i 

New  York  Central 115^  lOlJ  131 

Northern  Pacific 137J-  114i  23f 

Pennsylvania 130  J.  119|  lOi 

Reading 1615  139|  22 

Southern  Pacific 1261  107^  18| 

Union  Pacific 1921  165i  27J 

Amalgamated  Copper 71 1  56 J  14 J 

Am.  Smelting  &  Refining 83J  67f  ISJ 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 84 1  74  j  lOJ 

United  States  Steel 82  J  69f  12} 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  extent  of  the 
declines  was  unevenly  distributed.  It  was 
most  severe  in  the  case  of  the  high-priced 
railroad  stocks,  headed  by  Union  Pacific, 
the  HiU  group,  and  Canadian  Pacific.  The 
average  declines  have  been  far  smaller. 
Taking  twenty  railway  stocks,  their  decline 
from  the  high  figure  of  July  21  to  the  low 
of  the  present  week  was  11.2  points,  and  in 
the  case  of  twelve  leading  industrials,  which 
touched  their  high  average  on  June  19,  the 
decline  has  been  97.3  points.  In  the  spring 
of  1907  the  decline  in  the  same  railroad 
shares  was  24.67  points,  and  that  in  the 
industrials  18  points.  In  the  panic  of  that 
year  the  recessions  were,  temporarily,  more 
extensive  as  well  as  violent." 

THE  BETTER  DAYS  OF  ERIE 

The  early  part  of  the  summer  saw  notable 
advances  in  the  three  stocks  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road— first  and  second  preferred  and  com- 
mon. In  part  the  advances  were  attributed 
to  rumors  as  to  an  alliance,  or  absorption, 
of  the  Erie  with  or  by  some  great  western 
transportation  company,  such  as  Great 
Northern  or  Canadian  Pacific.  These 
rumors  were  again  and  again  denied,  and 
yet  persisted.     When  the  Stock  Exchange 
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decline  of  August  and  early  September  set 
in,  the  Erie  issues  resisted  the  pressure 
with  a  tenacity  (;v(!ry where  remarked. 

The  fact,  which  is  most  vitally  related  to 
this  strength  in  Eri(;s,  is  the  recent  marked 
increase  in  Erie's  earnings  over  charges. 
For  the  currcmt  year,  it  is  now  stated  that 
the  road  has  earnt^d  $6,000,(K)0  over  charges, 
a  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent,  on  both  classes 
of  pr(!fcrr(!d  and  over  3  per  cent,  on  the 
common.  Tlu*  gross  for  June  reached  the 
level  of  the  n^iord  year  for  Erie,  which 
was  the  y(!ar  11M)7.  For  the  current  year, 
it  is  believcid  that  the  gross  will  show  an 
increase  of  .fl,7()(),()()(),  or  2.7  per  cent., 
while  the  operating  expenses  and  taxes 
will  increase  only  .8  of  one  per  cent.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  company  is  be- 
lieved to  be  making  progress  toward  divi- 
dends, but  whether  dividtaids  will  soon  be 
resumed  is  much  doubted  in  many  good 
quarters.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  says 
this  improved  condition  should  not  en- 
courage stockholders  "to  hope  for  divi- 
dends on  any  class  of  stock  in  the  very 
near  future."     That  paper  says  further: 

I  "For  an  indefinite  time  to  come  the 
policy  of  the  board  will  be  one  of  putting 
every  dollar  of  surplus  earnings  back  into 
the  property.  The  Erie  appears  to  be 
gradually  working  into  a  position  where 
resumption  of  dividends  can  be  considered. 
It  still  needs  much  money  spent  upon  it, 
and  surplus  earnings  must  supply  these 
needs  until  the  property  has  developed 
an  earning  capacity  sufficiently  high  and 
stable  to  warrant  the  disposal  of  capital 
securities  on  favorable  terms.  A  few  more 
years  should  place  the  company  upon  this 
desirable  footing. 

"Officials  of  the  company  are  paying 
very  close  attention  to  expenses  and  no 
economy  is  too  small  to  receive  considera- 
tion. A  very  considerable  saving  has 
recently  been  made  in  shop  and  repair 
expenses.  New  machinery  has  been  in- 
stalled, and  the  efficiency  of  the  shops  in- 
creased about  60  per  cent.  The  board  of 
directors  has  authorized  expenditures  for 
the  construction  of  new  shops  which  will 
be  constructed  in  the  next  three  years." 

George  D.  Baker,  writing  in  The  Bankers' 
Magazine,  says  that  since  1900  over  $60,- 
000,000  have  been  spent  on  this  road,  with 
a  result  as  to  gross  earnings  of  an  increase 
from  $39,000,000  to  $55,000,000.  The  new 
Bergen  Hill  cut  has  given  the  Erie  eight 
tracks  in  that  locality  instead  of  two.  By 
means  of  the  [new  Guymard  cut,  nineteen 
locomotives  now  do  work  that  formerly  re- 
quired forty-three.  Mr.  Baker  presents 
other  important  facts: 

"  The  road  is  now  getting  its  share  of 
anthracite  coal  shipments,  and  controls  one 
of  the  best  anthracite  properties  in  the 
country,  which  will  grow  in  value  as  a 
capital  asset.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  grain-carrying  lines  from  the  West 
to  the  seaboard.  The  report  on  coal  ship- 
ments for  the  month  of  May  credits  Erie 
with  a  gain  of  35.2  per  cent,  in  tonnage,  as 
compared  with  the  some  month  last  year, 
whereas  the  road  making  the  next  largest 
gain  was  Lehigh  Valley  with  13. S  per  cent. 
The  statement  for  five  months  of  this  year, 
compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year, 
shows  a  total  of  1,677,601  tons  gained  in 
total  amount  handled  by  all  roads,  of  which 
Erie  secured  526,405  tons  of  this  total  in- 
crease. 

"  The  average  net  earnings  of  the  Erie 
for  the  past  ten  years  have  equaled  4  per 
cent,  on  $47,892,400  first  preferred  stock, 
4  per  cent,  on  $16,000,000  second  preferred 
stock,  and  over   1^  on  the  $112,378,900 


OWNING  A  BOND 

Encourages  Saving  for  Permanent  Income 


It  is  a  notable  fact  that  in  those 
American  communities  possessinjj  the 
greatest  per  capita  wealth,  bonds  make 
up  the  largest  item  in  the  list  of  invest- 
ments held.  They  are  very  generally 
regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  most 
desirable  methods  for  the  permanent 
investment  of  savings  from  the  standpoint 
of  safety,  income  and  convenience. 

The  individual  who  would  acquire 
wealth  will  find  that  the  purchase  of 
his  first  ^100,  $500  or  $1 000  bond  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  fulfillment  of  his 
purpose.  Pride  in  the  ownership  of 
this  first  security  stimulates  the  wish  to 
own  another.  The  desire  that  is  here 
created  is  a  most  valuable  factor  in  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  fortune. 

Let  us  aid  you  in  the  problem  of 
making  your  money  earn  rnore  money — 
making  your  savings  grow  into  per- 
manent wealth. 


Whether  your  surplus  funds  are  large 
or  small,  we  can  aid  you  in  placing 
them  so  that  you  will  obtain  the  greatest 
income  yield  consistent  with  sound 
security. 

Many  of  the  bonds  we  handle  are  in 
SlOO  and  S500  denominations  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  $1000  denomination. 

The  security  of  the  public  utility 
bonds  we  offer  is  well  established  by  ex- 
pert engineers  and  competent  attorneys. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  house 
there  has  been  no  default  in  principal 
or  interest  payments  of  any  bonds  it  has 
brought  out,  evidencing  the  thorough 
efficiency  of  the  examinations  made  by 
these  experts. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  consult  or 
correspond  with  investors  regarding 
any  securities  in  which  they  may  be 
interested. 


Write  for  our  latest  circular  giving  brief  descriptions  of  water  works,    hydro- 
electric, traction,  and  public  utility  bonds  we  are  now  offering 

to  yield  from  5%  to  6% 

Our  Municipal  Department  carries  at  all  times  many  attractive  tax-free  County, 
City  and  School  Bonds  to  yield  from  ZYx  to  4/^%.       Send  for  our  latest  list. 

Address  DEPARTMENT   F, 

J.S.  &  W.S.  KUHN,Inc. 


CHICAGO 


Bank  for  Savings  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 
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Conservative 
Investment 

THERE  is  no  greater  incentive 
towards  thrift  and  economy 
than  that  induced  by  conserva- 
tive investment.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine,  however,  that  conservative 
investment  is  to  be  determined  by 
surface  conditions  alone.  Margin  of 
safety,  stability  of  earnings,  market- 
ability, interest  rates  and  other 
important  factors'  all  have  a  bearing 
upon  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

Write    for    Bond    Circular    No.  464, 

"  Investment  Securities  " 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Albany         Boston        Cblcago 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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Accepted  by  the 
U.  S.  Government 
as  security  for 


BONDS 

Postad  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

ffer.     Instead  of  the    2'?    the 

4Mto4M 


are  the  only  class  we  offer.     Instead  of  the    C? 
Postal  Banks  pay  these 
Bonds  will   yield   from 
HWite/or  FREE  Circulay. 

New  First  Net'l  Bank.  Dept.  C-1  Columbus,  O. 


BANK  BY  MAIL 

Our  simplified  plan  makes 
Rankingrby  Mail  sale,  conven- 
ient and  protitable.  Four  per 
cent  interest  compounded  twice 
a  year  is  paid  on  savings.  De- 
posits accepted  in  any  amount 
from  f  I  up.  Absolute  safety 
assured  by  capital  and  surplus 
of  f  1,700.000  and  by  strong, 
conservative  management. 

Directors— H.  C.  Frick,  J.  B  Finlev,  H.  C.  Fo»Ties. 
W.  N.  Frew,  B.  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  P.  C.  Knox.  J.  H.  Lockh.^rt, 
J.  M.  Lockh.irt.  Thomas  Lvnch.  H.  C.  McEldow-nev,  A  W. 
Mellon,  k.  B.  Mellon,  D.  E  Park,  Henry  R.  Rea.  W.  B. 
Schiller,  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Geo.  E.  Shaw,  E.A.Woods. 

FREE  BOOKLET— To  learn  all  shout  thia  bif  >tront  hank  and  oat 
simpliflrd  plan  of  laTin;  by  mail  say  to  us  in  a  letter  '  mail 
your  free  bookUt." 

>  THE  UNION  SAVINGS  BANK 
Frlck  Building  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
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The  New  Inheritance  Tax  Law 
Of  New  York  State 

Non-residents  may  now  carry  bank 
balances  or  deposit  their  securities  in  New 
York  City,  either  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, with  the  assurance  that  they 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  Inheritance  Tax. 

The  new  law,  now  in  force,  provides  that 
intangible  property,  dcf  med  by  the  law  as 
"incorporeal  property,  including  money, 
deposits  in  bank,  shaies  of  stock,  bonds, 
notes,  credits,  evidences  of  an  interest  in 
property,  and  evidences  of  debt,"  held  in 
New  York  by  bona  fide  non-resident 
decedents,  is   not  taxable  in  that  state. 

This  Company  has  complete  facilities 
for  handling  active  and  reserve  accounts 
and  for  the  safe  keeping  of  securities, 
and  cordially  invites  such  business. 

We  have  prepared   a  booklet  containing 
the  text  cf  the  new  Inheritance  Tax  Law, 
together  with  explanatory  notes,  which  we 
wi:l  be  pleased  to  furnish  upon  request. 
Ask  for  our  Booklet-N344 

GuarantyTrust  Company 

of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 

Capital  and  Surplus  -     -    $23,000,000 

Deposits 163,000,000 


We  offer  the  unsold  portion  of 

$2,500,000.00 

MISSISSIPPI    RIVER  &   BONNE 

TERRE  RY.  CO. 

First    Mortgage    Sinking     Fund 

Gold  5's,  1911-1931, 

at  101  and  interest  to  net  about  5% 

1 — Secured  by  first  lien  on  108  miles  of 
modern  railway  in  the  world's  greatest 
lead  reg-ion.  The  pledged  coad  is  worth 
$5,000,000. 

2 — Further  secured  by  deposit  with  the 
Trustee  of  $2,500,000  20  year  5%  notes 
of  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Company. 

3 — Protected  by  a  sinking  fund  which  will 
retire  $1,300,000  of  the  issue  before 
maturity. 

4 — This  issue  is  legal  for  Savings  Banks  in 
many  eastern  states. 

A.  G.  EDWARDS  &  SONS 

1  Wall  St.,  New  York  416  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Cold  Weather  Com- 
fort for  ttie  Man  wlio 
Drives  tlie  Car 

^^Foot  and  les  warmth  in  zero  weather.  Abso- 
lute  driving  freedom  and  ease  in  operating 
clutch  and  brake— Fit  the  feet  but  do  not  bind. 
Off  in  an  instant  No  longer  any  danger  of 
losing  control  through  cold-benumbed  feet. 
Snugness  and  warmth  are  combined  in  the 

"Slio-Fur'*  Robe 

Burlington  Kersey  (black  or  green)^ 
— rubber  drill  covered — one  of  the 
best  and  warmest  materials.  Cold  and 
rain  cannot  penetrate.    No  other  like 
it.asthespecialfeaturesare  protec- 
ted bypatents.    If  yourdealerdoes 
'not  have  the  "Sho-fur,"  write  us. 
Sent  direct,  charges  prepaid,  $6.00, 
under  guaranty  to  please  you. 

Burlington 
Blanket  Co. 

Burlington. 
Wis. 


common.  In  1910  the  company  earned 
net  $5,806,543,  which  is  equivalent  to  4  per 
cent,  on  both  classes  of  preferred  stock  and 
about  3  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  and 
the  earnings  for  the  current  year  should  at 
least  be  as  large.  When  dividends  are  re- 
sumed on  the  preferred  issues  we  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  continued  indefinitely." 

THE  DIVIDEND  ON  NEW  HAVEN 

All  New  England  has  been  much  inter- 
ested during  the  past  few  months  in  the 
decline  in  the  market  value  of  the  stock  of 
the  New  Haven  road.  This  stock  sold  in 
1910  for  162,  in  1909  for  174,  in  1906  for 
204.  It  has  sold  this  year  at  prices  under 
130,  reaching  in  September  as  low  as  127, 
The  president  of  the  road  has  declared,  how- 
ever, that  the  dividend  rate  will  not  be  re- 
duced. The  quarterly  disbursement  of  June 
30  was  made  at  the  8-per-cent.  rate,  and  the 
one  to  be  paid  on  September  30  has  since 
been  fixt  at  the  same  rate.  Meanwhile,  the 
Boston  and  Maine  rate  has  been  reduced 
from  6  to  4  per  cent.,  that  road  being  con- 
trolled by  the  New  Haven.  New  Haven 
has  paid  8  per  cent,  for  ten  years.  Its  stock, 
however,  has  fluctuated  greatly  in  the 
market  during  these  years.  Following  is 
the  record: 


Low 

High 

Div 

1911. .. 

...  142 

151  H 

8 

1910. . . 

. . ,149 

1C2 

8 

1909. . . 

...  154 

174  M 

8 

1908. . . 

...  128  ^ 

161 

8 

1907. .. 

...  127  % 

189 

8 

1906. . . 

. . . 189  ^ 

204  J^ 

8 

1905. .. 

..   .191?4 

216 

8 

1904. . . 

...  185  H 

199 

8 

1903. . . 

..  .187H 

225  M 

8 

1902. .. 

...2091^ 

255 

8 

1901. . . 

...2061-^ 

217 

8 

Some  recent  comments  on  the  condition 
of  this  property's  earnings,  made  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  are  interesting 
here : 

"  Last  year,  dividends  called  for  $9,759,- 
000,  leaving  a  final  surplus  of  $1,037,000. 
This  year,  because  of  the  increase  in  stock, 
dividends  call  for  $11,000,000,  and  fixt 
charges  will  be  larger  by  $500,000,  the  half- 
year's  interest  on  $22,000,000  4  J^-per-cent. 
notes  sold  last  January.  New  Haven  keeps 
the  accounts  of  its  subsidiary  companies  in 
such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate its  income  from  investments,  but  the 
foregoing  figures  indicate  that  the  com- 
pany will  not  earn  its  dividend  this  year. 

"Inasmuch  as  legislation  affects  all 
roads  alike,  and  companies  like  Lacka- 
wanna, Union  Pacific,  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
Atchison  are  earning  double  and  treble 
their  dividend  requirements,  there  must 
be  some  reason  other  than  legislation  to 
explain  New  Haven's  unearned  dividends. 
To  find  the  reason  one  does  not  have  far  to 
look.  For  nearly  ten  years  New  Haven 
has  been  reaching  out  in  every  direction 
for  railroads,  steamboat  lines,  and  street 
railways.  Within  the  past  few  months 
New  Haven  has  acquired  half  of  the  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  Rutland  Railroad, 
upon  which  back  dividends  have  accu- 
mulated to  the  extent  of  193  per  cent., 
and  it  has  assumed  half  of  the  annual  sur- 
plus or  deficit  of  the  Boston  and  Albany — 
since  1904  the  annual  deficit  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  has  been  as  low  as  $239,820, 
and  as  high  as  $1,927,837. 

"In  some  cases  the  New  Haven  exchanged 
its  own  stock,  paying  8  per  cent.,  for  the 
stock  of  other  companies,  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  for  example,  now  paying  4;  in  other 
cases  properties  were  acquired  through  sale 
or  exchange  of  bonds.  A  comparison  of 
New  Haven's  income  account  and  balance- 
sheet  for  the  past  ten  years  shows  the  fol- 
lowing charges: 


4%  to  6%  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 


We  deal  solely  in  highe-it  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 
the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

Write  today  for  our  select  list. 

«JI-E:IM     &     CO.,     ^anlcers 

First  National  Banl<  Building,  rhicigo 


AGENTS!    BIG  PROFITS. 


Makes  Every 
Man  an  Expert 

No  Experience 
Accessary 

Gnarnnteed 
for  Life 


/ 


New  patented  Automatic  Razor 

Stroppi.  r.     Aiitoinatirally  puts  a 

perfect  edffc  on   auy   razor.  <»ld   style   or 

sifrty.     Bi;^  se  ler.     Every  man  wants  one. 

AVrite  quick  fur  terms,  pi-'ces  and  territory. 

D.  BrandtCutlerj  Co.,  8tW.  Broadway, N.  ¥. 


TYPEWRITER    STAND 


IOO%  PRACTICAL 

Any  business  mnn  wlio  is  looltins  for  the  hichest  effi- 
cieiuy  in  rvei-y  detail  of  his  business  tinds  just  what  ho  wants 

(JhlArt  Steel 

Ty|icm'il<'i-  Ktuutl  uud  Cabiii<>t. 

It  costs  Ies= — saves  office  space — orcnpies  only  4  sq.  ft. 
as  against  10  s<i.  ft.  for  th"  oriiinmy  fnldini:  desk— is 
moved  from  offico  tooffice easily— holdsenough  stationery 
for  a  wf(*k's  heavy  work. 

Let  us  show  .von — on  15  days'  Freo  Tri.nl— how  it  helps 
the  stenograplier  do  more  work — sit  whpro  slie  saves 
lij,'ht  aud  spare — where  an  ordinary  desk  W'lulti  not  gi^.  Let 
u-^  show  you  that  a  hiilf-tnrn  of  »  lever  raises  or  lowers 
casters,  making  staiul  ri^'id  on  floor  or  easily  movable. 
Write   ns  on  your    Imsiness  stationery.      If  tlie  ti  iai  does 


Irite 
.lOt  c... .  ...-W  ..«,-.-. .   .  .  - 

Full  particulars  ou  request 


iiiip.i[ie»»    nbiiLi^iiiei  > .        j.i    mo   L>iai    uoes 

not  convince  >ou,  every  penny  >on  spend  will  be  lefiinded 

"     Send  today  for  local  dealer's 

name  or  di- 
rect sh  i  p- 
ment  propo- 
sition if  no 
office  suppl\ 
dealer    is 


DAYS' 


We  develop 
steady  sales 
for  dealers 
who  co-op- 
erate with 
us.  Write 
fcr  our  deal- 
ers' propo- 
sition. 


The  Toiedo  Metal  Furniture  Co.,Toie?sro.*- 

Makers  of  Famous  Ulil  Art  Steel  FumUutv. 


0\ir  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Liter.\ry  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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Ine, 

1910 

1901 

I'.c. 

Net  income. ,  .  . 

.  ..S.i2,304.:}47 

.S12, 040.391 

100 

Fixt  charges.  .  . 

.  .  .    21.496,983 

7,988,10.5 

108 

Dividends 

. ..      9, 7.59,081 

4,294,7.38 

127 

Cai)it.al  stock.  . 

.  .144.01 7, 42.'-> 

.54.08.5,400 

104 

Uotuls 

.  .  2:^2.041,000 

32, .530,000 

f',14 

"What  the  propertie.s  af^quired  by  New 
Haven  will  show  in  the  future  in  the  way  of 
profits,  remains  to  }h:  seen;  but  to-day  the 
facts  are,  that,  as  a  result  of  its  expan- 
sion poliey,  the  New  Haven's  dividend 
prospeets  are  uneertain." 

The  latest  word  from  President  Mellen 
is  that  the  dividend,  payable  September  .SO, 
"'  has  been  amj)ly  earned  and  unless  some 
cataclysm  in  })usiness  which  can  not  be  fore- 
seen comes  to  pass  the  question  of  dividend 
reduction  should  not  be  rai.sed."  Caution, 
however,  is  ne<!essary  "  because  business  is 
slow;"  at  the  same  time,  "the  properly 
should  weatht;r  such  (conditions  without 
eadangering  dividends." 

LANDS   OWNED   BY  THE   ST.   PAUL'S 
PUGET  SOUND   EXTENSION 

The  part  whicli  oil  and  lumber  lands 
have  playcul  in  the  prosperity  of  railroads 
having  termini  on  the  Pacific,  has  ])een 
very  important  in  the  past.  Much  lias 
been  recently  said  of  this  fact  to  account 
for  the  high  j)rices  at  which  Canadian 
Pacific  stock  has  been  quoted.  In  earlier 
times  much  has  been  said  of  it  in  connec- 
tion with  the  prosi)erity  of  Great  Northern, 
Northern  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  and 
Union  Pacific.  Some  of  these  lands  were 
government  grants  made  at  the  tim(>  of 
the  building  of  the  roads;  others  wen; 
purchased. 

It  now  appears  that  the  St.  Paul  road  to 
the  Pacific,  the  I^uget  Sound  extension, 
will  eventually  derive  a  great  income  from 
lands  owned  by  it,  and  this  extension  has 
consequently  become  an  interesting  sub- 
ject. A  writer  in  The  Wall  Sired  Journal 
says : 

"  Prior  to  the  building  of  the  Piigel 
Sound  line,  St.  Paul  interests  acquired  \ast 
areas  of  timber  land  in  the  country  no\\- 
traversed  by  the  new  road;  and  the  pur- 
cha-es  were  made  not  for  the  personal  profit 
of  a  group  of  insiders,  but  for  and  b>- 
the  company.  It  is  said  on  well-informed 
authority  that  the  Puget  Sound  road  owns 
and  has  paid  for,  charging  the  cost  to 
capital,  soine  2.'3,()0(),()00,000  cubic  feet  of 
standing  timber,  all  reasonably  accessible 
to  its  line.  This  timber  costs  70  cents  a 
thousand  feet;  and  could,  under  favorable 
circumstances  in  the  lumber  market,  be 
readily  sold  for  $2  a  thousand.  Some  large 
interests  in  the  property  think  that  ])y  hold- 
ing on  the  road  nuiy  yet  obtain  .18  or  even 
more  i)er  thou.sand  feet.  However,  a  price 
of  $2  a  thousand  would  mean  an  aggregate 
of  f.")(),000,()()();  and  that  would  not  end  the 
benefit  to  the  St.  Paul,  for  the  matter  of 
lumb(u-  tonnage  would  remain. 

•'  In  cas('  the  St.  Paul  sold  its  timber 
])roperties,  it  would,  of  cour.se,  insert  a 
provision  in  the  contract  calling  for  ship- 
inent  of  the  entire  tonnage  over  its  own 
lines,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  sale  was  mad(> 
lumbering  would  begin,  and  an  increased 
Iratfic  would  come  to  the  company. 

How  important  this  would  be  will  ap- 
])ear  from  the  fact  that  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  situation  say  the  com- 
pany's timber  holdings  are  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish a  traffic  of  l.")0  cars  a  day  for  ujnvard 
of  thirty  years.  Certain  interests  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  lumber  situation  in 
the  West  say  it  would  be  difficult  to  sell  the 
timber  now,  altho  they  concede  that  it  will 
be  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  timber 
<'ould  be  disposed  of  at  a  v«>ry  satisfactory 
figure." 


Every  purchaser  of 
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"Likly  "  Overnight  Bag 

.1  tihtrf'l rip  h'lt/  /Of  huHinesH 

int'u,  with  niaisttir*'  •  proof 
jiocketn  fftrull  oVfUimrff  toilff 
arreHHori*f. 

"Likly"  White  Star  Cabin 

Wardrobe 

For  Men  and  Women 

^\'ill  citrru  4  mrii'e  suits  anil 

iirercoat  or  K  lo   t  i/oirns,  anil 

siifflrient  at'- 

"^      i^^ssiiries  for 

''       a  ireek  -end 

or    Trans - 

.1  I  Inn  I  I  <■ 

/rip. 


Ukly 
Baggage 

secures  not  only  the  highest  quality 
materials  that  have  ever  been  used  in 
the  production  of  such  goods,  but  also 
the  intelligent  effort  and  craftsmanship  of 
the  most  skilled  workers  in  the  v^orld, 
combined  with  the  experience  gained 
from  67  years  of  baggage-making. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  catalogues  describ- 
ing "  Likly  "  Wardrobe  Trunks,  Guar- 
anteed Hand  Baggage,  and  Motoring 
Specialties.  If  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  direct  to 

The  Oldest   Wholesale    Makers    of 
Baggage  in  America, 

HENRY  LIKLY  &  CO. 

Kstablislied  1,h4-( 
1027  Lyeil  Ave.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


"Likly"  Women's  Wardrobe 

Will  earn/  fi  to  I.j  suits  and  (/r/icns 
and  the  accessories  to  yo  with  llu  m 
Special  still's  for  men.  also,  ami 
sizes  to  nuet  allbtiQQage  regulation!*. 

"Likly"     Kit    Bag 

For  Men  and  Women 
Mtule   of  the   best    russet    leather, 
combining    the  Oxford    shape    with 
the  kit    frame  in  a  decliledhi  hand- 
sitnie  fiiere  of  Ingtjaf  e 


it's     "  Lil^ly  "   Baggage 
You  've  Bought  the 
Best 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  iicientllle  and  EKectlve  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Without  RcHortlnff  to  Surgical  Procedure 

The  only  private  institution  ol  niag^nitude  in  the  Unitrd 
States  for  the  exclusive  treatment  ot  Cancer  and  other 
malignant  and  benign  new  growths.  Conducted  ty  a 
physician  ol  standing.       Established  thirty-two  years. 

For  compute  information  address 
Berkshire  Hills  Sanatoriam,  North  Adams,  Massachusetts 


FRESH  AIR  WITHOUT  A  DRAUGHT 


IK  VOU  USE  GEM  VENTILATORS. 

liO.MI*:  OFFI4  K  FACTtUlV 

A  lUTessity  in  evrry  room  oc'cupit-d  by  hutnan  beiiiirs.  Kivo 
sizis.  Instantly  adjustable  to  wiiulcws  of  different  wiHtlis. 
Pii.-.  s  from  *'J.ilM)  t«'  *4.00  ar.-urcJini.'  to  size. 

If  ui't  at  yiii-  ilr.-ilcr  y.  write  for  i-iicular. 
(Jl-.n  VK.NTILATOK  COMl'AW,  200  Sammer  St..  It.tst.iii.  Masv. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


Uf    lii.-ikiir.;    p.-rfii-l    dup-iial^-s    uitb    tli*; 
It&uit    IHPK<»VKI>    Tip-Top    Dapllralor. 
N.t  intrirate  iiierhaiiisui.     So  prinUr'a 
ink,     Always  ready.     100  copies  froDi 
pcn-wrilt^'ii  and  ."iO  from  typ*-wril- 
ton  original.  Usrfwl  in  any  business 
Sent  on  Tc-n  Days'  Trial   Without 
D^-pfisit.      Complete     Dupljcat^^r. 
rontains  mil  of  **  Dsas<>o  "    OtlM 
I.ln^n  Rark  duplicating  sur-  #C 
fare,  whicli  ran  Im*  us*iI  over  and  fwr  a^ain.  price     -       -       .     ^«9 
y\\W  p.  l>Al  S  Diri.U  AT<»K  (  (»..  DauH  Kld^.,  HI  John  St»  V  ¥ 


:<-^^^g^^^A-<5>>^^^^<^>x<^^^^.^^x<^^ 


DURING  I9IO.   2.623.412  CHICLETS  WERE  SOLD  EACH  DAY 


'> 


REALLY    DELIGHTFUL 


Chiclets  are  the  refinement  of  chewing  gum 
for  people  of  refinement.  Served  at  swagger 
luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  card  parties.  The 
only  chewing  gum  that  ever  received  the 
unqualified  sanction  of  best  society.  It's 
the  peppermint— the  true  mint. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 


I 


51  ttie  Ounce  and  it\5<f,/0l  and  25<t   Packets 
SEN-SEN  CHICLET  COMPANYu.t««h.t«.  ro~t..-tw  «.. 


^X<^^-^SS^^y<d-^^^^^ 


Our  reader-)  are   a.sUeil   lo  lueiuioa  The   Litkk.\.kv   Dige.st  when   writiiut  to  adverti><T> 
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Itispossibleto  have  every 
room  in  yourhousewarm 
all  winter — 

warm,  without  dust.withoiit  coal  gas  oiwith- 
out  constant  shoveling  or  shaking.  Get  rid 
of  the  old-fashioned  outfit  you  have  that 
adds  to  your  housework  and  your  expenses 
without  adding  to  your  comfort.  Install 
steam  or  hot-water  heat  as  provided  by 

Rerce 

Boilers  and 
Radiators 

now  adequately,  healthfully  and  economic- 
ally heating  200, 000  homes.  See  your  steam 
fitter  about  a  Pierce  outfit.  Have  him 
explain  its  advantages  and  give  you  an 
estimate — also  send  for  our  heat  Primer, 

"What  Heat  for  your  House?" 

It  is  a  mine  of  information  on  house-heating, 
It  tells  you  all  you  need  to  know  in  simple, 
non-technical  terms. 


Mailed  free. 

Pierce,     Butler 
Pierce  Mfg.  Co. 
254  James  Street 


LAWYERS 

only  magazine  devote 
real  estate  mortgages. 


Handlingtnist  funds 

should   read    BONDS 

AND  MORTGAGES,  tlie 

devoted  exclusively  to  investments  in 

:gages.     It  will  protect  clients.     Send 

for  sample  copy         1 142  Monadnock  Block.  Chicago 


School,  Class,  Frat-Pins 

Emblems  for  All  Societies 

Catalog  on  Request 

Special  Designs  Made  to  Order 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 
705  L  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  lU. 


Southern  Red  Cedar  Chest 

No  Home  Complete  Without  One 


Ideal  Christmas  or  Wedding  liiit 

This  beautiful  chest  brin?6  joy  to  the  possessor.^  The  joy  not  only 
of  its  beauty,  but  of  one's  furs,  woolens  and  blankets  bein^  pru- 
i^K-ted  from  moths,  dust  nnd  d^mp.  We  prepay  fioight  and  ship 
direct  from  factory  at  faotory  priees.  Write  for  our  handsome  n»w 
cat-alog  showing  many  other  styles  of  genuine  Southern  Red  Cedar 
f'hests.  Chifforobes,  Upholstered    Wardrobe   Couches. 

Also  an  interesting  booklet,  ''  The  Story  of  Red  Cedar 
nSDMOIiiT  RED  CEDAR  €HEST  €0.,  Dept.  »5.  StateMille.N.C. 
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BUSINESS  MEN'S  INVESTMENTS 

A  reader  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  de- 
sired to  know  if  it  was  possible  "to  invest, 
say,  $50,000  so  as  to  secure  5  per  cent,  net 
income  without  running  too  much  risk." 
The  editor  replied  that,  if  the  investment 
was  '"for  a  woman  who  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  return  for  a  livelihood," 
no  risk  whatever  should  be  taken,  but  if 
for  a  business  man,  or  for  a  woman  "who 
can  afford  to  take  some  risk,  letting  the 
investment  be  managed  by  a  trust  company 
or  banker,  "it  would  seem  that  by  diversifi- 
j  cation  and  judicious  selection  an  average 
I  return  of  5  per  cent,  could  be  secured  with 
!  reasonable  safety  of  principal."  The 
editor  obviously  took  much  pains  to  work 
out  the  problem  on  a  good  basis.  As  a 
result  he  sets  forth  the  following  plan: 

"Buy  $15,000  in  bonds  legal  for  .savings- 
banks,  such  as  Atchison  4's  of  1995  to  net 
4.04%;  C,  B.  &  Q.  4's  of  1958,  to  net 
4.15%;  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.  general  4's,  due 
1988,  to  net  4.i6%;  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry. 
refunding  4's,  due  1934,  to  net  4.75%; 
Delaware  &  Hudson   first    and  refunding 
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4's,  due  1943,  to  net  4.10%;  Illinois  Cen- 
tral first  refunding  4's  of  1955,  to  net 
4.19%o;  L.  &  N.  unified  4's,  due  1940,  to 
net  4.06%;  the  Southern  Pacific  first 
con.  4's,  due  1955,  to  net  4.25%;  Union 
Pacific  first  refunding  4's,  due  2008,  to 
net  4.14%.  These  will  average  4.20%, 
or  $630  annually. 

"  Place  $5,000  in  a  slightly  lower  grade  of 
railroad  bonds,  such  as  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
collateral  trust  4's,  due  1952,  to  net  4.31%; 
L.&  N.  (Atl.,  Knox.  &  Cinn.)  4's,  due  1955, 
to  net  4.36' o;   Southern  Pacific  collateral 

f,;  Lake  Shore  4's  of 
D.  &  R.  G.  first  re- 
%;  West- 
ern Maryland  first  4's,  due  1952,  to 


4's,  1949,  to  net  4.41  <"'- 

1928,  to  net  4.51%; 

funding  5's,  due  1955,  to  net  5.61%, 

net 
4.65%;  'Frisco  refunding  4's,  due  1951.  to 
net  5.05%;  Colorado  &  Southern  refunding 
41'^'s,  due  1935,  to  net4.60%o;  Chicago  Gt. 
West,  first  4's,  due  1959,  to  net  4.80%; 
Southern  Railway  development  and  gene- 
ral 4's,  due  1956,  to  net  5.15%.  These 
bonds  will  net  4.75%  or  on  $5,000  give 
$238  annually. 

"  Place  $10,000  in  good  industrial  bonds 
of  the  type  of  U.  S.  Steel  sinking  fund  5's, 
due  1963,  to  net  4.73  ^'o;  Bethlehem  Steel 
5's,  due  1926,  to  net  5.39%^;  Rep.  Iron  & 
Steel  5's,  due  1940,  to  net  5.38%;  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  5's,  due  1923,  to  net 
4.90%;  Armour  &  Co.  43^'s,  due  1936,  to 
net  5.00%;  Bush  Terminal  Building  first 
5's,  to  net  5.10%;  Consolidation  Coal  first 
to  net  5.10%;  Interna- 


and  refunding  5's, 

tional  Steam  Pump  first  5's,  to  net  a. 


•>->  /o. 
Westinghouse  convertible  5's,  to  net  5.40%. 
These  bonds  will  average  5.17%,  or  give 
$517  annually  on  $10,000. 

"  In  the  high-grade  public-utility  issues 
buy  $10,000  of  such  issues  as  N.  Y.  Tele- 
phone first  4i's,  to  net  4.50%;  American 
Tel.  &  Tel.  collateral  4's  to  net  5.76%; 
Southern  Bell  first  5's  to  net  5.00%o;  Pacific 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  5's  to  net  5.06%; 
Public  Service  Corporation  sinking  fund  5's, 
due  1959,  to  net  5.35%;  Inter-Met.  collat- 
eral ^yi's,  to  net  5.75%.  These  bonds  will 
average  5.25%,  or  give  $525  annually  on  the 
principal. 

"With  the  balance  of  $10,000  miscella- 
neous issues  could  be  picked  up,  including 
high-grade  railroad  and  industrial  stocks. 
The  average  yield  would  be  6%  to 
6.5%,  or  a  possible  $650  annually.  This 
plan  would  give  $2,500  annual  income, 
which  is  5%  on  $50,000.  In  these  cal- 
culations allowance  has  been  made  for 
amortizations." 


It 
Can't 


Heard 


Just  why  the  above  statement  is  so 
is  explained  in  a  little  booklet  which 
we  would   like   to  send  you.      The 
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ITALY'S  WAR  ON  TURKEY 


TAKINO  ALL  the  prophets  by  surprize,  the  war  of  1911 
has  broken  out,  not  in  any  of  the  sections  of  the  globe 
over  which  the  gathering  of  the  war  clouds  is  perennially 
dreaded  and  expected,  but  under  the  apparently  untroubled 
blue  which  overarched  the  relations  between  Italy  and  Turkey. 
"In  the  face  of  such  circumstances,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "we  might  almost  ask  what  state  of  peace  is  really 
secure,  and  wliat  long-drawn-out  threatenings  of  war  are  not 
empty."  Moreover,  according  to  what  seems  to  be  the  majority 
opinion  of  both  the  European  and  the  American  press,  the  war 
is  as  unprovoked  as  it  is  unexpected.  "Italy's  raid  upon  Tripoli 
is  peculiarly  shameless  even  in  the  sordid  annals  of  interna- 
tional land-grabbing,"  remarks  the  New  York  Epening  Post. 
"Modern  history  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  such  an  amazing 
declaration  of  war  so  unprovoked  and  so  wanton,"  declares 
the  New  York  World,  which  is  convinced  that,  whatever  Italy's 
published  excuses,  "she  has  only  two  reasons — she  wants  Tripoli, 
and  she  thinks  she  can  get  it."  "An  act  of  brigandage,"  declares 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  this  view,  according  to  a 
London  dispatch,  is  shared  by  the  bulk  of  the  European  press. 
The  same  dispatch  quotes  the  Frankfurter  Zciliing  as  saying 
that  all  civilized  Europe,  disregarding  political  differences, 
should  protest  against  Italy's  act  of  "open  pillage  and  naked 
violence."  Moreover,  declares  the  Pittsburg  Leader,  "the  world 
wants  p(>ace,  and  Italy's  aggression  against  Turkey-  is  a  menace 
to  the  desires  of  all  civilized  humanity." 

Italy's  avowed  grievance  against  Turkey  is  that  disorder 
prevailing  in  Tripoli  has  resulted  in  serious  and  repeated  injuries 
to  the  persons  and  property  of  Italian  subjects  in  that  state,  and 
that  diplomatic  demands  l)rought  no  remedj'.  It  was,  therefore, 
"to  protect  its  interests  and  its  dignity,"  declares  the  Italian 
ultimatum,  that  Italy  "has  decided  to  proceed  to  the  military 
occupation  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrene."  According  to  the  Italian 
point  of  view,  Italy's  patience,  long  tried  to  the  breaking  point, 
has  at  last  collaps(>d  under  the  strain  put  upon  it.  "I'atience  in 
nations,  as  in  individuals,  has  its  limit,"  declares  the  Italian 
Herald  (New  York),  which  insists  that  "Turkey  has  no  call  to 
I)lay  the  part  of  an  innocent,  opprest  victim,"  since  "not  only 
on  account  of  its  disloyal  and  fraudulent  easiness  of  breaking 
its  iniernational  obligations,  but  also  because  through,  the 
graft  and  robbery  which  have  been  for  centuries  the  backbone 
of  its  political  and  military  rule,  its  inferiority  as  a  nation  puts 
it  in  a  position  of  sure  ruin  and  defeat."  And  in  the  Italian 
Journal  (New  York)  we  read: 


"We  have  just  cause  for  complaint  against  the  Turks.  We 
have  received  repeated  indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman 
Government.  We  have  demanded  satisfaction  time  and  again, 
but  the  Turks  merely  continue  the  plundering  of  Italian  homes 
in  Tripoli.  They  have  set  fire  to  Italian  ships  in  Tripoli  harbors, 
they  have  stolen  Italian  women  from  the  cities  of  Tripoli  for 
their  harems,  and  have  interfered  with  business  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  high  time  something  were  being  done  to  put  a  halt  to 
their  high-handed  methods." 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  a  London  dis- 
patch the  statement  that  the  Italian  population  of  Tripoli 
amounts  to  "  only  about  two  hundred,  chiefly  Sicilians  and  many 
absconding  criminals."  The  same  correspondent  quotes  Rich- 
ard Norton,  director  of  the  American  areheological  expedition 
to  Cyrene,  as  declaring  that  "Italians  had  no  more  to  complain 
of  in  Tripoli  than  all  Western  peoples  encounter  in  any  oriental 
country."  "In  short,  everybody  understands  that  the  grievances 
stated  by  Italy  are  merely  a  pretext,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Times,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"She  wants  Tripoli,  and  she  proposes  to  take  it.  The  Franco- 
German  dispute  over  Morocco  furnishing  a  suitable  occasion, 
she  proceeds  to  set  about  the  work  of  taking  it. 

"But  anybody  can  see  that  the  procedures  of  Italy  in  Tripoli 
follow  a  host  of  historic  precedents,  and  that  thej'  are  merely 
the  working  out  of  destiny.  The  dying  nations  must  yield  as 
the  living  nations  press  forward,  just  as  savage  tribes  in  all  his- 
tory have  been  forced  back  or  annihilated  by  the  advance  of 
civilization.  It  is  a  rude  process,  but  it  is  the  way  things  are. 
done  on  this  earth." 

"The  sympathy  of  America  will  be  on  the  side  of  Italy," 
unhesitatingly  declares  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
because  Italy  stands  for  "intelligence  and  ci\ilization,"  and 
Turkey  for  "barbarism."  And  the  New  York  Tribune  agrees 
that  popular  sympathy  here  will  probably  take  this  direction, 
altho  it  offers  a  different  explanation.     To  quote: 

"The  popular  attitude  is  practicaUj-  ineWtable.  There  are 
few  Turks  in  this  country,  and  they  remain  aliens,  while  there 
are  innumerable  Italians,  and  they  become  naturalized  and 
politically  and  socially  absorbed  into  American  citizenship. 
Those  two  factors  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  cour.se  of 
American  symjxithies.  And  against  sympathies  so  determined 
all  the  legal  arguments  in  the  world  would  be  vain.  Even  al- 
lowing that  Italy  has  acted  hastily  and  without  sufficient  provo- 
cation, Italians  are  of  our  own  race  and  creed,  while  Turks  are 
Asiatics  and  'infidels.'  Those  are  the  considerations  which  will 
most  sway  the  popular  mind.  Whatever  academic  philosophers 
may  say,  and  whatever  may  be  the  record  of  future  historians, 
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OPENING  or  THK  FOOTBALL  SKASON  IN  THE  ME  DITE  KK  AN  E  AN. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


THE    MOUNTAIN    IS    COMING    TO    MOHAMMED. 

— Thoma.s  in  tiie  Drtroit  News. 


FIRST   PICTURES   FROM    THE    FRONT. 


the  average  American  is  practically  certain  to  wish  success  to 
Italy." 

All  commentators  seem  to  agree  that  as  long  as  the  fighting 
is  confined  to  the  forces  of  Italy  and  Turkey  a  great  conflict 
is  practically  impossible.  "Turkey,  ha\'ing  found  no  friend 
among  the  Powers,  must  either  jneld  now  or  be  beaten  to  her 
knees,"  remarks  the  Xew  York  Press,  and  the  reasons  for  this 
view  are  set  down  as  follows  in  the  New  York  World: 

"The  Turkish  Army  is  equal  to  the  Italian  in  numbers,  and  in 
prestige  superior.  But  it  can  not  get  into  action.  It  can  not 
march  by  land  to  defend  Tripoli.  It  can  not  cross  the  sea,  be- 
cause Italy's  Na\'y  ranks  eighth  in  battle-strength  and  sixth 
in  smaller  craft  useful  in  blockading;  while  Turkey  has  practi- 
cally no  Na\'y.  Eager  and  able  to  fight,  she  must  turn  instead 
to  seek  political  means  of  defense. 

"Here  also  she  has  scant  hope.  Italy  has  not  in  years  taken  a 
forward  step  without  kno'vs-ing  what  influences  she  could  depend 
upon.  France  has  just  gained  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  and  Ger- 
many a  new  harbor  at  Corisco,  West  Africa,  and  an  unknown 
area  added  to  the  Kameruns;  Austria-Hungary  has  her  spoils  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina — tho  she  may  want  more,  say  her  rail- 
road through  the  sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  to  Salonica.  Great 
Britaiu'is  more  stirred  by  a  new  German  harbor  in  West  Africa 
than  by  an  Italian  occupation  where  Italian  claims  have  been  filed 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  All  the  great  Powers  are  squared 
with  the  loot  of  weak  nations.     Who  %\-ill  help  the  Sick  Man?" 

Both  Italy  and  Turkey  are  signatories  of  the  Convention  for 
the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  passed  by  the 
Hague  Conference.  In  view  of  this  fact,  declares  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
former  Unit€>d  States  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  member 
of  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  Italy's  declaration  of 
war  against  Turkej-  casts  an  "unmistakable  imputation  of 
h\-pocrisy"  on  the  world's  whole  peace  movement  of  the  last 
decade.  But  Mr.  Straus  goes  further,  and  points  out  that  the 
incident  affords  an  inviting  opportunity  for  this  country  to  offer 
its  services  as  mediator,  and  he  appeals  to  our  Government  to  do 
so.     In  a  telegram  to  Secretarj-  of  State  Elnox  he  says  in  part: 

' '  I  am  sure  I  am  voicing  the  peace-loving  sentiments  not  only 
of  Americans  but  of  all  nations  in  caUing  upon  our  Government 
to  promptly  offer  its  offices  of  mediation,  which  is  our  right,  and 
which  the  convention  expressly  provides  shall  not  be  regarded 
a-s  an  unfriendly  act. 

"Whatever  rights,  political  or  otherwise.  Italy  may  justlj-  lav- 
claim  to  in  Tripoli,  either  for  her  ov^ti  subjects  or  in  the  interest 
of  civilization,  certainly  can  be  secured  without  bloodshed  and 
with  justice  by  submitting  them  to  the  Hague  Tribunal." 


TO   MAKE  OUR  FARMS  FEED  200.000.000 

THE  MAN  who  commended  the  idea  of  making  two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before  would  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  recent  prediction  of  President  Taft  before 
the  National  Conservation  Congress  at  Kansas  City,  that  in 
fifty  years  our  farms  vsill  be  feeding  200,000,000  people  where 
they  are  at  present  providing  for  less  than  100,000,000.  To  do 
this  thev"  v\ill  have  to  produce  double  their  present  output  of 
everything.  Can  thej-  do  it?  "On  the  whole,"  asserted  Presi- 
dent Taft,  "I  think  our  agricultural  future  is  hopeful,  and  I  do 
not  share  the  pessimistic  views  of  many  gentlemen  whose 
statistics  differ  from  mine  and  who  look  forward  to  a  strong 
probability  of  failure  of  self-support  in  food  within  the  lives  of 
persons  now  living."  Indeed,  he  declared,  ev-en  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  doubled  population  in  1960,  "America  will  continue  to 
feed  her  millions,  and  feed  them  well,  out  of  her  own  soil."  This 
is  quite  possible,  intimates  the  Boston  Transcript,  because  by 
intensive  farming  and  a  study  of  the  market,  the  farmer  has  al- 
ready learned  to  increase  enormously  his  contribution  to  the 
world's  supply  of  food;  and  truly,  thinks  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Journal,  "if  the  Conservation  Congress  can  put  off  the  day  when 
America  will  cease  to  support  its  owtt  population,"  its  labor  will 
have  been  well  worth  while. 

Perhaps  more  attention  is  attracted  by  the  speech  of  Henrv- 
Wallace,  president  of  the  Conservation  Congress.  In  words  far 
less  optimistic  than  ]Mr.  Taft's,  this  advocate  of  •  conservation 
alluded  to  the  ruralist  of  recent  years  as  "  no  farmer  at  all,  but  a 
miner,  a  soil  robber. ""  and  he  is  quoted  as  having  declared  that  tho 
country  "is  facing  a  national  crisis,  which  will  soon  precipitate 
famine  and  suffering  throughout  the  land,  unless  'imp>overish- 
ment  of  the  soil'  ceases."  The  "back-to-the-town"  movement, 
began  with  the  application  of  science  to  production,  according 
to  Mr.  Wallace,  as  quoted  in  the  press.     Then,  he  added: 

"The  farm  itself  finally  began  to  use  improved  machinerv-. 
The  farmer  hung  his  scythe  in  a  tree  and  bought  a  mower;  hung 
up  his  cradle  and  bought  a  binder.  He  used  more  horses,  better 
tools,  and  grew  more  crops  with  less  than  half  the  labor.  All  this 
was  natural,  logical,  inevitable.  The  older  farming  sections  do 
not  have  so  dense  a  population  as  of  old  simply  because  they  do 
not  need  it  as  they  did  when  farming  under  the  old  conditions. 
They  could  not  use  it  with  profit  when  they  had  to  compete  with 
towTi  wages  and  town  hours. 
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"What  has  i'ollowt^d?  Inevitably  soil  impoverishment.  The 
nin<!te(mth-<'entury  f'armijr  was,  speakinf?  gentirally,  no  farmer  at 
all,  but  a  min<T,  a  soil  robber.  There  was  a  good  farmer  hen;  and 
there,  a  {food  setti(^ment  here  and  there,  but  speaking  generally, 
there  was  no  farming,  nothing  })ut  mining.  The  nineteenth- 
<!entury  farmer  sold  the  stored  fertilit.\'  of  ages  at  the  bare  cost  of 
mining  it.  With  his  gang-plow  and  his  four-  to  eight-section 
harrow,  he  could  do  more  soil  rob})ing  in  five  years  than  his  grand- 
father could  <lo  in  his  whole  lifetime 

"It  is  hard  to  get  farnu^rs  of  this  class  to  understand  the  philos- 
ophy of  crop  rotatif)ii,  of  the  natural  movement  of  water  in  the 
soil,  or  of  the  ideal  seed-bed  or  the  fitness  of  certain  soils  for  cer- 
tain crops — in  short,  of  the?  requirements  of  plant  and  animal  life, 
or  to  })orsuade  them  to  active  cooperation  with  each  oth(?r,  or 
to  get  them  in  actual  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  new  agri- 
culture. This  is  an  educational  process,  and  therefore  .slow, 
even  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  acquire  the  knowledge 

"We  are  now  nearing  a  point  where  we  will  need  pra<!tically  all 
our  grains  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  our  own  population.  Our 
exports  have  shrunk.  Were  it  not  for  the  over  $.")()(),(M)0,()00 
worth  of  cotton  that  we  send  abroad  (;ach  year,  the  country 
would  be  drained  of  its  precious  metals  to  settle  our  foreign  ob- 
ligations and  we  would  be  on  tlu;  verge  of  national  V)ankruptcy." 

Mr.  Wallace  further  declared  that  the  lowest  permanent 
level  in  food  prices  has  been  reached,  and  that  variations  down- 
ward from  this  level  will  l)e  oidy  temporary. 

Agreeing  withMr.  W^allace  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  the 
farms  were  all  but  ruined  by  incomix'tents,  the  New  York 
Times  deplores  the  slow  spread  of  modern  methods.  The  scien- 
tific farmer  is  not  unknown,  declares  The  Times,  but  the  "jay," 
the  "butt  of  the  jesters  of  a  whole  (century,  still  sui'vives  as  tlie 
most  easily  recognized  type  of  the  American  agriculturist."  And 
it  continues: 

"He  clings  to  his  almanac,  his  patent  (mre-alls,  his  cowhide 
boots,  his  shiftless  ways,  his  ignorance.  The  means  of  education 
and  material  improvement  are  always  close  at  hand,  but  he  has 
not  learned  and  he  seems  to  lack  the  faculty  of  learning.  The 
farmer's  life,  properly  direcrted,  is  not  harder 
than  that  of  any  other  man.  His  profits,  when 
he  knows  how  to  employ  his  capital  and  his  in  - 
dustry,  are  large.  Modern  applied  science  has 
provided  for  him  all  the  means  required  to  make 
an  acre  of  land  produce  three  or  four  times  its 
average  yield  in  the  past  at  less  than  half  the 
labor.  The  country  needs  good  farmers,  man.A' 
thousands  of  them,  and  good  lands  are  waiting 
for  the  intelligent  tiller  in  every  State.  The  old, 
ignorant,  ill-equipped  farmer  must  disappear  if 
the  country  is  to  fulfil  its  destiny.  The  real 
farmers  of  this  hour,  the  men  who  are  nuiking 
farming  pay,  are  the  equals  of  the  city  man  in 
breadth  of  culture  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
They  are  not 'rubes.'  Hut  there  are  too  few  of 
them." 

"We  have  been  spendthrifts  of  our  njitional 
wealth,"  admits  the  Philadelphia  Record,  and  the 
Baltimore  Ntwn  argues  that  this  wealth  "is  a 
form  of  capital  only  the  interest  of  which  we 
have  the  right  to  use."  The  day  is  coming, 
thinks  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin,  when 
America  must  import  a  large  part  of  her  food- 
stuffs, unless  she  can  successfully  increase  her 
•rop  yield;  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  ventures 
the  suggestion  that  the  solution  is  "to  save  as 
much  as  possible  for  the  future  without  unduly 
lestricting  and  hobbling  the  present  generation." 
The  New  York  Sun  asserts  that  "neither  tarilT 
protection  in  an  extreme  form  nor  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only  would  ruin  the  country;  no  trust 
system  yet  developed  would  lead  to  national 
disaster;  and  the  country  would  survive  in  spite 
of  any  exactions  that  might  be  imposed  by  the 
railroads."  But.  it  declares,  "we  must  have 
food,"  and 

"If  public  attention  were  as  persistently  called 


to  the  importance  of  larger  crops  at  lower  prices  as  it  is  to  the 
allegf'd  iniquity  of  the  tariff,  the  trusts,  and  the  railways  there 
would  be  a  more  hopeful  outlook  than  there  now  is  for  an  early 
relief  from  burdensome  prices.  The  President  does  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  he  would  merit  the  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  country  if  he  would  give  the  question  a  promi- 
ncmt  place  in  his  administrative  policies." 


THE   "ATTACK   ON  BUSINESS" 
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USINESS  MUST  square  itself  to  the  Antitrust  Law," 
declares  President  Taft  in  Detroit,  in  Peoria,  and  again 
in  Waterloo,  Iowa.  "The  only  way  great  corporations 
can  avoid  prosecution  is  by  strictly  complying  with  the  law,  and 
1  hey  are  fools  if  they  do  not  see  that,"  remarks  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  in  an  unguarded  interview  with  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent in  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.  And  instantly  security 
prices,  led  by  United  States  Steel,  come  crashing  down  in  the 
stock  market,  and  a  chorus  of  protest  arises  against  these  "at- 
tacks on  business."  "We  are  destroying  values  in  a  perfectly 
ruthless  and  recikless  way,"  exclaims  the  New  York  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle,  the  leading  organ  of  railroad  finance, 
"and,  as  has  happened  so  many  times  in  the  past,  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Law  of  twenty-one  years  ago  is  the  instrument  by 
which  destruction  is  being  effected."  "There  can  be  no  sub- 
stantial or  continuing  i)rosperity  as  long  as  the  normal  operations 
of  business  are  conducted  under  the  threat  of  grand-jury  pro- 
ceedings and  the  shadow  of  the  penitentiary,"  declares  the  New 
York  Sun,  which  is  regarded  as  an  organ  of  the  Morgan  interests; 
and  the  same  paper  urges  business  men  to  "speedily  organize 
and  make  an  effective  protest  against  this  mi.schievous  form 
of  legalized  terrorism."  No  i^olitieal  issue  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  it  adds,  "  has  ever  befuddled  the  science  of  the 
law  and  turned  awry  the  reasoning  faculties  of 
otherwise  sensible  men  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Law."  President  Taft's  as- 
surances at  Detroit  that  the  Standard  Oil  and 
Tobacco  decisions  had  removed  all  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  Law,  and  that  the 
law  thus  interpreted  will  ])e  enforced,  bringing 
back  the  day  of  business  comjjetition,  admits  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "do  not  appear  t<* 
he.  very  menacing  to  business  in  the  great  bulk  of 
its  existing  organization."  But  "taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  continued  acti\'ity  of  investi- 
gation and  prosecution  among  industrial  combi- 
nations by  th«'  Department  of  Justice  they  have 
caused  renewed  alarm."  .\nd  in  another  issue 
the  same  paper  sajs: 

"Perhaps  the  Stock  Exchange  in  its  continued 
demoralization  is  taking  too  extreme  a  ^^ew  of 
the  Wickersham  program  of  'trust-busting.' 
But  the  situation  presented  is  admittedly  bad. 
It  could  hardly  have  been  worse  had  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  recent  trust  cases  gone  to  the 
smashing  lengths  demanded  by  the  most  reckless 
of  the  radical  leaders." 


Copyrighted  by  the  New  Yorl:  '*  Times ' 

"  EVEHV    LITTLE     MOVEMENT   HA.s 
ME.^NINO    OF  ITS   OWN." 

— ^  I  a  yer  in  the  New  York  Timrs. 


In  a  i)ublic  statement  the  Attorney -General 
declares  that  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for 
the  rumors  that  his  Department  is  inaugurating 
"an  indiscriminate  attack  on  all  large,  pros- 
perous concerns."     On  the  contrary — 

"The  care  and  caution  with  wliich  the  law 
officers  of  the  Goverment  are  proceeding  to  the 
examination  of  each  case  should  be  a  guaranty 
to  the  country  that  the  Department  is  proixjsing 
to  enforce  the  law  with  care  not  to  unnecessarily 
injure  any  interests." 

i\v   had    been    tiuoted     a     few    tla\  s    earUe", 
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however,  as  admitting  that  in  addition  to  those  trusts  against 
which  his  Department  had  already  begun  proceedings  there  are 
a  hundred  others  existing  in  violation  of  the  Antitrust  Law. 
And  in  the  same  interview — which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.) — he  called  the  roll  of  the  eases  pending,  as  follows: 

"There  are  the  Beef  Trust  cases  in  Chicago,  where  the  in- 
dividual  heads  are  under  criminal  indictment;   the   Electrical 


FALL    OPENING    OF    ADVANCED    STYLES. 

— Kessler  in  the  St.  Louis  Times. 

Trust  cases,  in  which  the  defendants  have  already  submitted  to  a 
court  order;  the  Towage  Trust,  which  controlled  the  shipping  in 
the  Great  Lakes,  can  not  escape  dissolution.  Neither  can  the 
shipping  combine,  which  is  also  being  proceeded  against.  The 
Turpentine  Trust  cases  are  as  good  as  disposed  of;  the  responsible 
heads  have  been  sentenced  to  prison,  but  have  made  a  final 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  Then  there  is  the  ease  of  the  Southern  grocers,  and  that  of  the 
Lumber  Trust,  in  which  si.x  different  groups  of  indictments  have 
been  returned;  and  the  Bathtub  Trust,  which  also  is  both  a  civil 
and  criminal  proceeding. 

"Then  there  is  the  Klindling  Wood  Trust,  and  don't  forget  the 
Publishers'  Trust — their  periodical  clearing-house  arrangement 
is  as  clear  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  as  any  I 
know  of.  Then  there  is  the  Anthracite  Coal  Trust — the  Reading 
case — and  the  Southern  Pacific  merger. 

' '  Every  one  of  these  cases  is  being  pushed  and  nearly  every  one 
of  them  has  been  begun  since  Mr.  Taft  took  office. 

"Then  there  is  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Trust,  the  heads  of 
which  have  been  criminally  indicted." 

Mr.  Wickersham  said  later  that  the  above  interview  was  mere- 
ly a  conversation  not  intended  for  publication,  but  was  sub- 
stantially correct. 

"With  respect  to  the  trusts,"  said  the  President  in  Peoria  on 
September  22,  "we  are  in  a  transition  period,  in  this  sense,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  what  the  law  is  and  now  business 
has  got  to  square  itself  with  that  law."  And  returning  to  the 
subject  six  days  later  in  a  speech  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  he  reiterated 
his  earlier  declarations  that  "big  business"  now  knows  exactly 
where  it  stands,  and  must  proceed  to  conform  to  the  law.  Dis- 
cussing in  its  widest  aspects  the  Federal  Government's  relation 
to  business,  the  President  said : 

"There  are  four  most  important  points  at  which  the  policies 
of  Congress  and  the  Federal  Executive  touch  the  business  of  this 
countrj'  in  such  a  vital  way  that  the  people  are  entitled  to  have 
the  greatest  care,  industry,  and  application  characterize  govern- 
mental action  in  respect  to  them. 

"They  are,  first,  in  respect  of  interstate  commerce  and  the  reg- 
ulation of  railroads  and  the  rates  of  transportation  between  the 


States;  second,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  torbidding  com- 
binations to  monopolize  interstate  trade  in  industrial  companies; 
third,  in  the  amendment  of  tariff  legislation  affecting  chiefly  the 
manufactures  of  the  country;  and  fourth,  in  the  furnishing  for 
the  use  of  the  business  of  the  country  a  proper  banking  and  cur- 
rency system  which  shall  automatically  give  an  elastic  currency, 
expanding  and  contracting  accordmg  to  the  business  methods, 
and  inspiring  a  confidence  in  the  business  community  which  shaU 
prevent  panics." 

In  the  regulation  of  railroads,  he  went  on  to  say,  we  have  al- 
ready, by  means  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
"progressed  far  toward  a  satisfactory  solution."  With  respect 
to  the  tariff  he  declared  himself  with  those  "who  believe  that 
protection  in  the  past  has  been  too  high  and  that  it  is  possible  to 
lower  the  tariff  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  business,  give  a  living 
rate  of  protection  to  existing  enterprise  and  yet  prevent  excessive 
prices  growing  out  of  excessive  rates."  In  our  present  "lame 
banking  and  currency  system,"  he  said,  "there  ought  to  be  some 
central  authority  that  could  take  over  the  quick  assets  of  the 
banks  in  the  form  of  business  paper,  and  issue  banknotes  on  the 
faith  of  it  to  meet  the  exigency  arising  at  any  time  in  a  demand 
for  money."  But  interest  in  this  Waterloo  address  centers  chieflj'^ 
on  the  President's  reference  to  the  trusts.     To  quote: 

"  The  business  community  now  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  where 
it  stands.  The  court  declines  to  hold  that  competition  is  impos- 
sible under  modern  business  conditions,  but  it  insists  that  it  must 
be  given  full  opportunity  for  operation,  and  that  any  combined 
effort  affecting  interstate  trade,  looking  to  its  suppression,  is  con- 
trary to  law.  In  other  words,  business  must  face  the  necessity  of 
throwing  away  the  crutch  of  combination  against  competition 
in  its  further  progress.  When  this  rule  is  recognized,  when  the 
corporations  that  have  offended  the  law  are  disintegrated  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  competition  to  have  full  play,  then  there  is  no 
reason  why  business  should  not  go  on  unhampered 

"I  have  heard  the  severest  criticism  from  some  men  engaged 
in  business  of  the  Antitrust  Law.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  argue 
with  them,  because  I  don't  understand  how  their  position  can  be 
supported  in  the  slightest.  They  seem  to  think  that  there  ought 
to  be  some  measure  making  legal  the  control  of  competition  and 
limited  monopoly,  some  statute  enacted  which  shall  establish 
a  line  between  those  monopolies  that  are  reasonable  and  those 
that  are  not — those  that  are  benevolent  and  those  that  are  un- 


LOST    IN    THE    WOOD. 

— Ketten  in  the  New  York  World. 


conscionable.  No  such  line  is  possible,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  expressly  so  decided.  Mourning  over  a  condition  which  is 
inevitable  is  useless,  and  until  they  realize  that  their  views  in 
this  regard  must  be  radically  changed  their  complaints  must  fall 
upon  deaf  ears." 


October  7.  1911 
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Copyn-rhteii  l»y  the  American  PreHs  AMiK'JHtio, 

UNCLE    SAMS    FIRST    AERIAL    POST. 

The  picture  on  the  left  shows  an  aeroplane  with  mail  h^avint;  a  "  Lnited  States  Mail  Aeroplane  Station"  at  Nassau  Boulevard,  Long 
Island;  on  the  right,  Postmaster-General  Frank  H.  Hitchcock  starting  with  a  hag  of  mail  from  Nassau  Boulevard  for  Mincola,  a  distance 
of  five  miles.     The  trip  was  made  September  26.     The  other  "postman"  (at  the  wheel)  is  Captain  Beck,  U.  S.  A. 


What  is  the  situation?  asks  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.), 
after  listening  to  the  news  of  crashing  securities  and  financial 
turmoil.     And  it  answers  its  own  question  as  follows : 

"Why,  simply  this:  The  whole  industrial  and  financial  order  of 
the  civilized  world — the  order  which  came  in  125  years  ago  in 
France,  spread  to  England,  and  practically  was  born  in  America 
with  our  own  Republic — the  order  of  private  effort  in  business, 
of  personal  and  private  organization  in  business,  is  in  the  throes  of 
a  great  change  and  is  threatened  with  a  return  to  the  government- 
owned,  government-regulated,  and  gild-organized  order  that 
came  down  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  was  smashed  by  the  savage 
blows  of  the  French  Revolution." 

If  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
Tvage  war  upon  big  business,  remarks  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.),  "then  this  country  may  as  well  abandon  the  effort  to 
compete  with  the  big  combinations  of  other  countries  in  foreign 
markets." 

Turning  now  to  those  papers  which  take  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  situation  we  find  them  defending  the  President's  position  no 
less  enthusiasticallj'  than  the  others  attack  it.  "A  state  of  busi- 
ness confidence  which  depends  on  the  toleration  of  known  viola- 
tions of  law  obviously  rests  on  a  very  insecure  basis,"  declares 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  which  adds  that 
t' similarly,  a  condition  of  business  apprehension  which  is  pro- 
voked by  the  detection  and  punishment  of  rich  and  powerful 
violators  of  the  law  must  be  held  to  be  a  highly  irrational  state 
of  mind. "     And  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  is  no  disposition  whatever  to  pursue  a  policy  of  whoh'- 
sale  prosecution,  and  there  is  every  desire  to  make  compliance 
with  the  law  easy  for  the  trusts  and  combinations  which  show  an 
honest  desire  to  respect  its  mandates.  In  all  this  there  is  sureh- 
no  good  ground  for  apprehension  as  to  tlie  future  of  business. 
No  real  values  are  being  destroyed,  and  only  values  which  have 
been  artificially  inflated  are  being  reduced  to  their  appropriate 
dimensions.  And,  what  is  perhaps  as  important  a  consideration 
as  any,  the  fire  is  being  drawn  of  the  professional  agitators  who 
would  like  to  keep  the  trust  question  alive  and  be  able  to  indulgi- 
in  denunciations  of  monopoly  for  wliose  repression  they  have 
prepared  more  stringent  legislation  than  that  already  on  the 
statute-book." 

"Actualities,  in  short,  are  encouraging,"  says  the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.).  which  supports  its  view  with  the  follo^ving 
facts: 

"On  the  very  day  that  the  Steel  'slump'  culminated— if  in- 
deed it  has  culminated — the  Controller  of  the  (^urrencv  issued  his 


annual  statement  of  the  deposits  in  the  mutual  savings-banks  of 
the  entire  country.  Their  total  resources  are  $^i,762,()fX),(X)0,  an 
increase  for  the  year  just  past  of  S109,9o2,(X)0,  including  an  in- 
crease of  investments  against  an  increase  of  a  round  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  liabilities  to  depositors.  It  can  not  be 
suggested  that  the  year  of  reaction  among  capitalists  has  been 
equally  severe  among  the  wage-earners  who  compose  the  savings- 
bank  class.  This  week  also  there  have  been  published  the  figures 
of  foreign  trade  for  August,  showing  an  export  of  manufactures 
<'ight  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  last  year.  Never  yet  have 
our  exports  of  manufactures  reached  a  billion  dollars  for  a  year, 
but  they  are  now  running  at  the  rate  of  a  billion  and  a  half, 
promising  a  new  record  for  this  billion-dollar  country.  The  con- 
nection between  these  two  'cheer-up'  items  is  obvious.  The 
goods  which  thus  swell  our  export  balance  have  previously 
swollen  our  wage  fund,  and  despite  the  cost  of  living  the  wage- 
earners  are  showing  that  they  have  a  surplus." 

A  competent  observer  across  the  water,  the  London  Statist, 
also  takes  an  optimistic  view  of  underlj-ing  conditions  in  this 
countrj\     To  quote: 

"Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  losses  have  been  very  heavy; 
that  securities  in  many  cases  have  been  taken  over  from  weak 
holders  by  strong  holders,  and  that  the  latter  do  not  mean  to 
keep  them  permanently.  But  the  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  States  are  sound,  and  recovery  there  is  usually  very 
rapid." 

Returning  to  our  own  press,  we  find  the  New  York  World 
declaring — 

"It  is  time  this  entire  trust  situation  was  cleared  up.  Business 
is  deprest  in  consequence  of  it.  Capital  is  timid.  Industry  is 
languishing.  The  country  needs  peace,  stability,  and  assurance. 
But  the  situation  will  never  be  cleared  up  on  Wall  Street's  terms, 
and  this  fact  might  as  well  be  understood  first  as  last. 

"The  great  corporations  that  continue  to  flout  the  Sherman 
Law  are  not  running  counter  merely  to  an  act  of  Congress 
or  a  policy  of  the  Administration.  They  are  flouting  the  well- 
settled  convictions  of  the  American  people.  There  are  few  acts 
in  the  Federal  statutes  that  ha\e  a  more  unanimous  body  of 
public  sentiment  baek  of  them  than  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Law 

"Does  Big  Business  want  years  of  further  agitation  and  liti- 
gation and  uncertainty?  Or  is  it  prepared  to  conform  to  the  law 
and  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  and  live  in  harmony 
with  the  American  people?  As  between  the  Nation  and  the 
Stock-ticker,  the  Nation  is  bigger  and  stronger  and  will  prevail. 
This  is  exactly  the  'psychological  moment'  for  making  it  plain 
that  the  law  is  to  be  enforced  and  that  its  deliberate  violators  are 
to  be  sent  to  jail." 
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HAS   CANADA  KILLED  MR.  TAFTS 
CHANCES  ? 

IF  THE  CANADIAN  voters  have  killed  two  birds  at  one  shot, 
and  have  doomed  Mr.  Taft  to  private  life,  along  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  our  effort  to  mingle  in  Canadian  matters 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  boomerang  of  the  first  order.  Yet  that  is  the 
very  possibility  predicted  by  some  of  our  political  experts.  Presi- 
dent Taft  himself  says  that  Canada's  refusal  has  hit  him  "be- 
tween the  eyes,"  and  when  the  news  of  reciprocity's  defeat  was 
announced,  a  feeling  was  evident  that  the  President  had  lost  the 
main  issue  on  which  he  had  staked  his  political  fortunes.  His 
friends,  however,  on  more  mature  consideration,  are  saying  that 
the  loss  of  this  issue  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  "  The  outlook 
for  the  Republican  party  has  suddenly  brightened,"  asserts  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  a  loyal  Administration  paper, 
and  Congressman  Butler  Ames  (Rep.),  of  Massachusetts,  goes 
further  and  declares  that  the  defeat  of  reciprocity  "  insures  Presi- 
dent Taft's  reelection."  Altho  deprived  by  an  alien  vote  of  the 
most  notable  achievement  of  his  administration,  the  President, 
says  the  DanvUle  Commercial  News  (Rep.),  is  to-day  stronger 
with  his  party  than  he  was  before  this  reverse.  This  view — 
which  is  shared  by  the  San  Francisco  Call  (Rep.),  New  York 
Globe  (Rep.),  Butte  Inter- Mountain  (Ind.),  Washington  Post 
(Ind.),  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  the  Charlotte  Observer 
(Dem.),  and  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  (Dem.) — is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  defeat  of  reciprocity  will  aUay  opposition  to  the  President 
among  American  farmers,  and  at  the  same  time  rob  the  Insur- 
gents of  much  of  their  thunder.  To  quote  again  from  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat: 

"Now  there  will  be  a  closing  of  the  lines  in  the  Republican 
party.  The  Insurgents  opposed  reciprocity,  and  were  backed  in 
their  attitude  by  a  powerful  element  of  their  constituents.  As 
this  issue  is  buried  beyond  any  hope  of  resurrection  in  the  near 
future,  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  continuing  the  revolt  any 
longer.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  protested  against 
the  measure  while  it  was  before  Congress  now  have  their  views 
carried  out,  tho  this  is  through  the  grace  of  an  alien  people. 

' '  The  threatened  bolt  by  the  agriculturists  against  the  Repub- 
lican party  will  not  take  place.  The  incentive  for  it  has  been  re- 
moved. It  has  been  removed  in  such  a  way,  and  with  such  an 
emphasis,  that  this  peril  is  eliminated  permanently.  In  the 
rural  districts  of  the  North  and  West  the  Republican  party  has 
usually  been  particularly  strong.  Whenever  the  party  had  the 
farmers  on  its  side,  as  it  did  for  more  than  three-fourths  of  its 
career,  it  was  successful  at  the  polls.  The  farmers  are  with  the 
party  once  more,  and  now  they  will  stay  with  it.  From  this  time 
onward  insurgency  will  diminish.  It  has  lost  its  chief  reason  for 
existence. 

"The  Democratic  arithmetic  men,  in  their  guesses  for  1912, 
will  now  take  Kansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Wisconsin, 
and  the  other  States  of  their  locality  out  of  the  Democratic  or  the 
doubtful  column.  Republican  sway  in  them  is  reasonably 
assured  of  continuance.  While  reciprocity  was  pending  there 
was  a  ferment  in  many  of  the  Western  States  which  recalled  the 
bolt  to  Weaver  in  some  of  them  in  1892,  and  to  Bryan  in  several 
of  them  in  1896.  There  is  no  good  reason  now  to  fear  that  the 
Republicans  will  lose  many  of  the  trans-Mississippi  States  in 
1912  which  they  have  usually  carried." 

That  there  is  no  universal  and  acute  sense  of  national  dis- 
appointment over  the  death  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  from  more  than  one  quarter  we 
hear  not-es  of  unrestrained  rejoicing.  "Joy  will  reign  supreme 
among  the  American  farmers,"  exclaims  the  Chicago  Farmers' 
and  Drovers'  Journal,  and  in  the  Seattle  Times  (Ind.)  we  find 
jubilation  because  Canada's  rejection  of  reciprocity  has  "pro- 
t^^cted  the  State  of  Washington  in  its  tremendous  trade  with 
Alaska,  maintained  the  integrity  and  profits  of  its  fisheries, 
prevented  not  less  than  three  years  of  utter  stagnation  in  the 
lumber  trade,  kept  the  Northern  gold  stream  running  in  its 
present  channel,  and  put  Eastern  Washington  wheat  up  2\ 
cent-s  per  bushel."     Under  reciprocity,   it   explains,   "Alaska's 


gold,  which  now  comes  to  the  Seattle  assay  office,  would  be 
diverted  to  Vancouver  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  would 
follow  Alaska's  trade  to  the  same  general  district";  the  fish- 
packing  business  of  Washington  and  Oregon  ' '  would  be  destroyed 
and  that  immense  industry  established  inside  the  Canadian 
border  for  the  second  very  simple  reason  that  Canada  places 
absolutely  no  restrictions  upon  immigration  and,  as  a  result, 
with  imposts  removed,  coi  ild  suj  ply  the  American  market  with 
fish  packed  at  25  per  cent  am  of  the  labor  cost  under  which  the 
American  industry  is  held  by  immigration  restrictions";  and  the 
lumber  industry  "would  suffer  in  almost  as  great  degree,  and  for 
precisely  the  same  reason." 

Even  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.  Rep.),  "which  has 
been  outspoken  in  its  criticisms  of  the  President,  admits  that  the 
Canadian  vote  "has  done  just  one  thing  for  Mr.  Taft — it  has  fully 
justified  his  veto  of  the  'Farmers'  Free- List  Bill.' " 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  plenty  of  papers  that  agree  with 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.)  that  the  Canadian  vote  has  dealt  President  Taft  "a 
terrible  blow."     Says  The  Republican: 

' '  What  had  seemed  to  be  his  greatest  achievement  is  suddenly 
struck  dead,  and  all  the  strain  and  labor  of  the  special  session  of 
Congress  that  grew  out  of  it  are  gone  to  waste.  He  is  left  with 
the  burden  of  his  tariff  vetoes  and  his  widened  breach  with  the 
Insurgents  of  his  own  party,  while  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  one 
great  success  which  had  crowned  his  career  in  the  presidency. 
The  Canadian  result  seems  to  throw  our  political  situation  into  a 
degree  of  confusion  that  hitherto  has  not  distinguished  it,  and  the 
conditions  which  Mr.  Taft  now  confronts  must  tax  his  abilities  to 
the  utmost." 

It  "leaves  him  without  anything  to  his  credit  in  the  matter  of 
tariff  revision,"  declares  the  Nashville  Tennessean  (Dem.),  and 
the  Pensacola  News  (Dem.)  remarks  that  "  it  was  about  almost 
the  only  political  asset  he  had,  and  it  is  too  bad  that  he  lost  it." 
It  is  fairly  certain  that  the  result  in  Canada  will  react,  however 
unfairly,  upon  the  President,"  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.),  which  adds: 

' '  In  this  country  the  effect  upon  tariff  revision  will  probabh" 
be  direct  and  immediate.  Failing  in  an  effort  to  secure  this 
measure  of  liberty  and  enlightenment  in  our  most  difficult  fiscal 
task  the  Democratic  party  will  be  the  more  determined  to  attack 
the  tariff  citadel  from  other  and  weaker  sides.  Unless  the  Tariff 
Commission  displays  overwhelming  capacity  to  handle  rapidly 
the  difficult  investigations  committed  to  its  charge,  it  will  be 
swept  away.  President  Taft,  who  is  committed  so  completely 
to  its  success,  may  be  inextricably  involved  in  its  ruin." 

More  definite  are  the  predictions  of  the  Philadelphia  Financial 
Bulletin  (Fin.),  in  which  we  read: 

"Defeat  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  Canada,  following  the 
Taft  tariff  vetoes  and  his  latest  speech  attacking  the  trusts,  are 
now  looked  upon  in  important  financial  circles  as  sounding  the 
death-knell  of  Taft  so  far  as  reelection  is  concerned.  Much  had 
been  hoped  for  from  the  reciprocity  situation.  The  peace 
treaties,  too,  would  have  helped,  put  through,  but  even  they 
are  held  up.  The  accomplishments  of  the  Administration  are 
viewed  as  small,  it  is  said  in  responsible  political  circles." 

The  real  lesson  for  this  country  in  the  Canadian  vote,  declare 
many  of  the  Democratic  papers,  is  that  our  only  hope  of  tarifif 
reform  lies  in  Democratic  success  next  year.  Reciprocity,  after 
all,  remarks  the  Charleston  Post  (Dem.),  "was  only  a  by-path  for 
the  escape  of  the  Taft  Administration  from  true  tariff  revision,  to 
which  it  was  pledged  by  the  platform  on  which  the  President  was 
elected  in  1908."  So,  too,  thinks  the  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
(Dem.);  and  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  reminds  its  readers 
that  "this  country  is  not  dependent  upon  any  other  country  for 
permission  to  reduce  its  tariff  rates  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,"  and  remarks  significantly:  "It  is  only  the 
Republican  party  that  seeks  aid  from  foreign  governments  in  the 
adjustment  of  its  rates  of  taxation." 
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THE  ILL-FATED  "  LIBERTE." 

Fire  was  discovered  near  the  Liberies  magazines  at  5  a.m.  September  25,  but  before  it  could  be  checked,  explosions  began  to  shake 
the  vessel.  "Then  came  the  final  terrific  explosion,"  says  a  press  dispatch,  "the  Liberie  was  rent  asunder,  her  bow  was  thrown  high  in 
the  air,  and  then  the  vessel  slowly  fcttled  down.  In  nineteen  minutes  notliing  was  visible  but  the  top  works."  Some  2.3.5  men  met  death, 
and  scores  were  wounded.  Spontaneous  combustion  of  powder  and  an  antimilitarist  plot  have  been  assigned  as  causes  of  the  disaster.  The 
LiberU  was  of  the  pre-dreadnought  type,  and  was  seen  in  New  York  harbor  at  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration. 


LESSONS   OF  THE  "LIBERTE"  DISASTER 

WHETHP]R  the  French  battleship  Liberie  was  blown  up 
by  antimilitarists  whose  souls  recoil  from  the  earnage 
of  war,  or  by  old  powder  intended  to  perform  a  similar 
service  for  the  enemy,  the  result  seems  to  some  editorial  observers 
at  this  distance  to  show  that  something  is  gravely  wrong  in 
France.  In  one  case,  a  state  of  disaffection  or  treason  is  evident 
that  might  prove  fatal  when  the  nation  was  fighting  for  its  life; 
in  the  other,  a  state  of  ignorance  or  stupidity  that  might  produce 
the  same  result.  "Remarkable  ignorance  and  indifference" 
were  in  evidence,  says  the  Washington  Herald,  and  Delcasse,  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  is  himself  reported  as  saying  that 
the  theory  of  the  de(H)mposition  of  old  powder  is  not  a  sulficient 
explanation  of  the  disaster  that  sent  some  235  men  into  eternity. 
And  the  fact  that  this  disaster  is  only  the  worst  of  a  long  series  of 
accidents  in  the  French  Navy  lends  color  to  the  darkest  reflections. 
It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  September  25  that  fire  was  dis- 
covered on  the  Liberie  in  Toulon  harbor,  and  before  the  maga- 
zines could  be  flooded  four  explosions,  in  succession,  tore  the  ship 
to  pieces,  killing  or  wounding  half  the  crew  and  bombarding  every 
other  vessel  near.  "Some  idea  of  the  violence  of  the  explosion 
may  be  had,"  says  a  press  disjjatch,  "from  the  fact  that  the  offi- 
cer commanding  the  gunnery  schoolship  Foudre,  anchored  almost 
two  miles  from  the  Liberie,  was  killed  on  his  own  quarter-deck 
by  a  fragment  of  shell,  and  two  sailors  standing  beside  him  were 
\vounde<l."  Furthermore,  a  37-ton  steel  armor-plate  was  hurled 
to  the  deck  of  the  Repitblique,  225  yards  away,  and  along  with 
it  went  the  bugler  who  soimded  the  rally,  with  his  bugle  still  in 
liis  hand.  He  was  alive  when  found.  The  Republique,  the 
Deviocratic,  and  the  Verite  were  badly  damaged  and  eacli  lost  a 
number  of  men. 

The  cause  of  the  disaster  is  variously  ascribed  to  a  fire  in  the 
battleship's  paint-room,  from  spontaneous  combustion;  to  the 
(iena,gnition  of  "B"  powder  because  of  age  and  possible  high 
temperature;  and  to  an  antimilitarist  plot  following  a  recent 
violent  "sabotage"  demonstration  of  workmen  in  the  Brest 
arsenal.  "Sabotage "  is  the  French  term  for  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  proixjrty  by  striking  employees.     A  press  correspondent 


asserts  that  fire  was  discovered  in  four  different  places  in  the 
Liberie,  and  the  later  discovery  of  fires  on  the  Patrie  and  the 
Suffren  lend  color  to  the  suggestion  of  treachery  in  the  fleet. 
Vice-Admiral  Bellue,  commanding  the  squadron  to  which  the 
Liberie  was  attached,  has  ordered  that  all  powder  made  prior  to 
1902  be  taken  off  the  ships,  and  this  is  being  replaced  with  newer 
explosives.  This  official  is  said  to  have  wired  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  M.  Delcasse,  that  there  were  four  explosions  aboard  be- 
fore the  battleship  took  fire;  but  the  Temps  takes  issue  with  him 
in  insisting  that  the  fire  preceded  the  explosions.  La  Patrie 
quotes  Admiral  Marquis,  formerly  in  command  of  the  Toulon 
naval  station,  as  supporting  the  contention  that  decomposition 
of  powder  caused  the  disaster;  but  Mr.  Delcasse  is  said  to  have 
stated  that  "the  causes  are  to  be  sought  elsewhere." 

A  gloomy  view  of  naval  conditions  in  France  is  taken  by  the 
Washington  Herald,  which  says: 

"M.  Delcasse,  in  his  interview  with  the  representatives  of  the 
French  press,  stated  that  he  knew  that  the  powder  magazines 
were  kept  'at  a  moderate  temperature,'  because,  in  a  report  re- 
ceived from  the  commanding  admiral  at  Toulon,  the  latter  stated 
that  while  the  heat  in  liis  cabin  reached  101  degrees,  'the  tem- 
perature in  the  magazines  was  from  84  to  86  degrees.'  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  admiral  should  have  speedily  caused  this  e.xcessive 
temperature  to  be  reduced  by  refrigeration,  as  is  the  practise  in 
the  American  Navy,  or.  if  he  did  not  have  sufficient  appreciation 
of  the  danger,  the  officials  in  the  department  should  have 
promptly  invited  his  attention  to  the  matter. 

"This  accident,  following  so  closely  upon  numerous  others,  and 
many  of  them  s(>ri()us.  leads  to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that 
rigid  discipline  and  tiie  ^igilanc"  which  is  the  price  of  safety  are 
lacking  in  the  French  Navy." 

Advocates  of  the  theor\-  that  tlic  Maine  was  blown  up  from 
within,  says  the  New  York  Tribune's  Washington  correspondent, 
"say  that  there  is  o\erwhelming  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their 
theory  in  the  terrible  disaster  in  Toulon  harbor."  And  The 
Tribune  concludes: 

"The  Liberie  s  bow  was  tlirown  upward  and  finally  backward 
on  the  midship  section  of  the  hull.  .  .  .  The  reports  seemtni  U> 
some  of  the  experts  to  indicate  that  the  condition  of  the  wTeck 
of  the  Liberie  is  almost  precisely  like  that  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Maine  in  Havana  harbor." 
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NOTHING    doing! 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 
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THERE     WAS    I,     WAITIN      AT    THE    CHURCH. 

— Robinson  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 
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SPEAKING    OF    SPITE    FENCES. 

— Bradley  la  the  Chicago  News. 
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THE  COLD  SHOULDER  FROM  "  OUR  LADY  OF  THE  SNOWS." 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


ECHOES  OF   THE   CANADIAN   LANDSLIDE 


Well,  good-by,  Canada!     Take  care  of  yourself. — Columbus  Dispatch. 
Well,  who  suggested  reciprocity  in  the  first  place  ? — Detroit  Free  Pres.s. 
Whisper   "Reciprocity!"   to   Mr.   Taft  and   watch  him  grow  lean. — 
Chicago  News. 

Canada  breathes  freer  now  that  it  knows  it  is  not  to  be  annexed. — Bir- 
mingham Age-Herald. 

Sir  Wilfrid  and  his  Ueutenants  evidently  didn't  know  it  was  loaded. — 

Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

Uncle  Sajm's  stinimer  flirtation  is  ended.  But  there  are  other  summers 
and  other  girls. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  way  to  get  even  with  Canada  is  to  wait  until  she  wants  to  be  an- 
nexed and  then  turn  her  down. — Toledo  Blade. 

And  to  think  of  afll  the  breath  that  was  wasted  by  Congress  on  the  subject 
of  reciprocity. — Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

Of  course,  if  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  "  should  change  her  mind,  let  her 
remember  next  year  is  leap-year. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

The  price  of  the  gold  pen  with  which  President  Taft  signed  the  Reci- 
procity resolution  has  fallen  ten  i)oints. — Minneapolis  Journal. 


No,  Uncle  Sam  is  not  Canada's  affinity. — Chicago  News. 

Let's  spurn  the  Canadian  dime  and  be  revenged. — Chattanooga  Times. 

Possibly  old  King  George  III.  is  chuckling  in  his  final  sleep. — Chicago 
News. 

It  will  be  a  shock  to  some  Canadians  to  learn  that  the  American  eagle 
commonly  nests  in  Canada. — Chicago  News. 

Canada  has  provided  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  with  the  first  hearty  laugh 
he  has  had  for  nearly  two  years. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Instead  of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Snows,"  Canada  seems  to  have  laid  claim 
to  the  title  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Noes." — Denver  Republican. 

Well,  if  we  can't  get  the  tariff  waU  down  on  the  north  border,  let  us  ti-y 
letting  it  down  a  bit  in  the  three  other  directions. — Detroit  News. 

Well,  at  all  events,  Canada  can't  keep  us  from  reducing  our  own  tariff 
when  we  finally  make  up  our  minds  to  quit  cheating  ourselves. — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

In  England  people  say  that  Canada's  rejection  of  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  is  Imperialism;  in  Canada  that  it  is  Nationalism,  and  in  some 
other  places  that  it  is  provincialism. — New  York  World. 


WHY  CANADA   REJECTS   RECIPROCITY 

CANADA  has  rejected  reciprocity  and  thrown  out  the 
Laurier  ministry  for  more  than  one  reason,  according  to 
the  Canadian  press.  We  are  told  in  some  quarters  that 
the  Canadians  want  no  "entangling  alUances"  of  any  sort  with 
their  southern  neighbor.  Elsewhere  we  read  that  the  triumph 
of  Mr.  Borden  was  intended  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the 
more  progressive  policy  of  Sir  Wilfrid's  party.  But  the  main 
point  dwelt  upon  by  the  Conservative  press  is  that  loyalty  to 
England  and  anti-American  feelings,  based  on  Mr.  Taft's  words 
about  Canada  being  "at  the  parting  of  the  ways,"  roused  up  the 
fear  of  annexation  by  the  United  States.  This  is  plainly  stated 
by  the  Ottawa  Evening  Journal  (Con.),  which  says: 

"By  one  of  the  most  overwhelming  national  votes  in  the 
political  annals  of  civilization  the  people  of  Canada  yesterday 
declared  their  determination  to  hoe  their  own  row  as  a  British 
country.  They  made  their  verdict  so  decisive  that  never 
again  will  the  leaders  of  any  political  party  dare  to  offend 
Canada's  intention  to  pursue  a  national  development  under 
the  British  flag.  This  was  the  issue  which  lay  in  the  public 
mind.  This  country  accepted,  the  view  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  Canada  stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways — 
namely,  the  way  of  continental  union  versus  the  way  of  British 
union,  and  this  country  has  given  her  answer.  The  victory  is 
not  to  be  set  down  as  a  party  one.  It  is  not  to  be  set  down  as 
a  victory  of  Conservatives  over  Liberals.  The  triumph  of  the 
opposition  to  reciprocity  could  have  been  gained  only  by  the 
assistance  of  the  patriotism  and  courage  and  self-sacrifice  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Liberals,  who  in  this  election  subordinated 
their  party  affiliations  and  sympathies  to  what  they  felt  to  be  a 
national  call." 

President  Taft  employed  this  measure  as  a  piece  of  "inter- 
national strategy,"  declares  the  Conservative  Ottawa  Citizen, 
"to  bolster  up  his  waning  popularity  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Great  will  be  his  disappointment."  A  some- 
what similar  anti-American  acrimony  is  shown  by  the  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  Herald  (Con.),  which  remarks  of  the  results  of  the  polling: 

."Such  slaughter  is  without  parallel.  The  spirit  of  the  people 
was  indeed  aroused.  The  Yankee  pact-makers  and  wreckers 
of  the  country  met  with  the  justice  that  the  public  interest 
demanded." 

The  Winnipeg  Telegram  (Con.)  implies  that  Laurier  has  been 
playing  into  the  hands  of  Taft,  and  sacrificing  Canada's  national 
existence  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Washington  Government,  and 
we  read: 

"These  impostors  in  statesmanship  have  been  bragging  for 
years  that  Canada  is  a  nation  and  that  they  have  made  it  such. 
They  have  forgotten  that  Canada  is  really  a  nation  and  must 
be  so  treated.  They  have  endeavored  to  cajole  her  by  racial, 
sectional,  and  antinational  appeals,  but  Canada  is  a  nation,  and 
has  one  national  pulse,  which  beats  true  from  ocean  to  ocean." 

The  "criminals"  who  "tried  to  set  the  East  against  the 
West"  of  Canada,  the  manufacturers  against  the  farmers, 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  pure-hearted  Canadians,  according 
to  the  Montreal  Gazette  (Con.).  It  w'as  for  this  reason  that 
the  Government  is  beaten,  we  are  told. 

The  friends  of  reciprocity,  on  the  other  hand,  take  their  defeat 
with  equanimity,  and  remark  that  the  voters  were  misled  and  will 
some  day  realize  their  mistake.  The  Montreal  irt7ness  (Ind.), 
which  advocated  reciprocity,  says  somewhat  loftily  that  it  is 
"sorry  for  the  people  of  Canada  to-day  for  what  they  have  lost." 
But  annexation  had  been  made  a  "nightmare,"  and  "an  ounce 
of  scare  is  more  potent  than  a  pound  of  common  sense,  or  a  ton 
of  seasoned  argument."  "The  scare  was  effective.  Mr.  Borden 
*  appealed  to  race  prejudice  and  the  fear  that  reciprocity  would 
,  bring  about  annexation." 


The  Liberal  papers  try  to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter. 
The  Montreal  Herald  remarks: 

"The  best  thing  about  the  election  is  that  the  intention  of 
the  people  is  beyond  being  mistaken.  Wisely  or  unwisely, 
they  do  not  want  the  tariff  agreement  negotiated  w^ith  the 
States,  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say  they  do  not  want  any 
tariff  agreement,  for  none  can  be  very  well  negotiated  in  which 
less  of  the  elements  of  entanglement  and  instability  could  appear. 
The  verdict  of  the  people  undoubtedly  reflects  the  determina- 
tion of  a  people  to  run  their  own  show." 

The  mistake  made  by  the  Government,  thinks  the  Ottawa 
Free  Press  (Lib.),  lay  in  not  increasing  the  British  preference 
before  offering  reciprocity.     Anti-American  feeling  would  not 
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Sam — "Wall,  I  swan! "  — Toronto  News. 

then  have  been  aroused,  and  the  !' results  of  the  election  would 
have  been  different  because  such  a  course  would  have  elimi- 
nated the  loyalty  argument."  Calm  is  the  comment  of  the  great 
organ  of  the  grain-growing  West,  which  was  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly benefited  if  reciprocity  was  accepted.  The  Winnipeg 
Free  Press  (Lib.)  sajs  the  Liberals  "should  accept  the  situation 
with  good  nature,"  and  adds: 

"A  straight,  clear  issue  was  put  up  to  the  Canadian  people. 
.  .  .  They  were  asked  to  say  whether  they  desired  reciprocity 
in  natural  products  with  the  United  States.  They  have  decided 
by  a  substantial  majority  that  they  do  not.  Incidental  to  this 
decision,  the  Liberal  Government,  headed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lam-ier, 
has  been  defeated.  The  Government  has  literally  been  shot  to 
pieces,  about  half  its  members  having  failed  of  reelection  in 
their  constituencies.  The  verdict  is  decisive;  and  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted without  question." 

The  most  important  of  Liberal  papers  in  Canada,  the  Toronto 
Globe,  does  not  refer  to  the  immediate  or  presumable  cause  of  the 
defeat  of  the  movement,  but  looks  upon  that  defeat  as  scarcely 
to  be  called  final.     Thus  we  read: 

"For  the  principle  and  the  purpose  involved  in  the  reciprocity 
agreement — for  larger  markets  and  for  relief  from  food  taxation 
— every  genuine  Liberal  stands  unabashed  bj^  rebuff  and  ready 
to  do  battle  again.  The  'hard  saying'  of  equality  and  not 
privilege  may  cause  some  to  go  back — as  every  challenge  to 
unselfishness  and  justice  has  ever  done — but  those  who  stand 
fast  and  rejoice  in  the  struggle  that  is  ahead  are  not  only  the 
soul  and  body  of  Liberalism  in  Canada,  but  are  the  hope  and 
heart  of  the  great  movements  of  democracy  and  of  social  justice 
in  the  Canadian  nation.  Thursday's  conflict  only  disclosed 
the  forces  and  entrenchments  of  prejudice,  reaction,  and  privi- 
lege. In  another  form,  it  may  be,  but  with  unabated  enthu- 
siasm, the  struggle  for  the  free  rights  of  the  common  people  will 
go  on." 
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TRIPOLI'S  TURN 

THE  NORTHERN  SHORE  of  Africa  lias  always  lu-en 
coveted  by  foreign  nations  as  a  rich  and  fertile  region, 
furnished  with  excellent  harbors.  Algeria  has  been 
taken  under  French  protection;  Morocco,  to  the  west  of  this 
district,  has  largely  been  cause  of  dispute  between  Germany, 
France,  and  Spain:  and  now  Tripoli,  lying  to  the  east  of  Algeria, 


ITALIAN  CAVALRYMEN  WHO  TAME  WILD  HORSES. 
First  squadron  of  the  "  Savoy  "  regiment,  who  have  reduced  wild  horses  to  the  docility  evident  above 


This  paper  denies  that  Italy  "advances  any  claim  to  monopoly 
l)y  means  of  any  undertaking,  in  regard  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  Tripoli";  but  adds  .significantly  that  "naturally 
the.  Italian  Government  will  never  permit  its  citizens  and 
Italian  economic  interests  to  be  put,  under  any  pretext,  in  au 
inferior  position  with  respect  to  other  traders  in  Tripoli.'" 

Turkey  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  resist  Italy  by  force, 
especially   when   the    Powers    seem    disposed   to    view   Italy's 

move  with  indifference,  but  the 
Tm-kish  press  are  belligerent  enough. 
The  journal  Islam  (Constantinople; 
publishes  an  article  in  which  we 
J  read   that  the  Turks  know  well   the 

strength  and  quality  of  the  Italian 
Army  and  Navy,  yet  none  the 
less  they  will  stand  their  ground. 
It  adds: 

' '  We  intend  to  preserve  our  rights 
from  invasion,  and  to  maintain  our 
prestige.  At  present  the  Tripoli 
question  seems  likely  to  drench  all 
Northern  Africa  in  blood." 

"Italy  is-  adopting  a  method  of 
tactics,  similar  to  those  employed 
by  France  in  Tunis,"  declares  the 
Alemdeida  (Constantinople),  which 
continues  : 
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is  threatened  by  Italy.  While  Tripoli  is  really  a  vilayet,  or 
province,  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  it  is  much  exploited  by  South- 
ern European  merchants,  especiallj^  the  Italians,  and  the  inter- 
course between  Italian  merchants  and  the  Turks  has  led  to  ill 
feeling.  The  Italian  papers  do  not  deny  that  Italy  covets 
Tripoli  as  a  field  for  the  colonization  of  its  surplus  population. 
But  the  Italian  Government  takes  much  the  same  position 
as  the  United  States  did  in  regard  to  Cuba,  and  bases  its  demand 
on  the  inability  of  the  Turk  to  keep  order  in  a  territory  where 
many  Italian  subjects  live  and  do  business.  In  its  note  of 
September  28,  the  Government  at  Rome  said  to  the  Porte : 

"During  a  long  series  of  years  the  Government  of  Italy  never 
ceased  to  make  representations  to  the  Porte  upon  the  absolute 
necessity  of  correcting  the  state  of  disorder  to 
which  the  Government  of  Turkey  had  abandoned 
Tripoli  and  Cyrene.  These  regions  should  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  progress  realized 
by  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Africa. 

"This  transformation,  which  is  imposed  by 
the  general  exigencies  of  civilization,  constitutes 
for  Italy  a  vital  interest  of  the  first  order  by 
reason  of  the  slight  distance  separating  these 
<-ountries  from  the  coasts  of  Italy.  .  .  .  The 
Italian  Government,  having  the  intention  hence- 
forth to  protect  its  interests  and  its  dignity,  has 
decided  to  proceed  to  the  military  occupation  of 
Tripoli  and  Cyrene. 

"The  solution  is  the  oidy  one  that  will  give 
Italy  power  itself  to  decide  and  itself  attend  to 
that  which  the  Imperial  Government  does  not  do." 

The  Tribuna  (Rome)  justifies  the  action  of  its 
(Jovernment  by  sajdng: 

"The  Italian  Government  has  for  a  long 
time  tried  to  settle  the  question  by  every  diplo- 
matic method,  but  without  effect.  Turkey  now 
wakes  up  from  a  long  sleep  and  offers  con- 
cessions, which  come  too  late. 

"Military  occupation  of  Tripoli  is  not  desired  by  Italy.  It  is 
imposed  by  the  facts  of  the  situation.  If  Turkey  to-day  were 
more  far-sighted  than  in  the  past,  the  solution  of  the  Tripoli 
question  would  be  a  source  of  strength,  instead  of  weakness,  to 
her.'; 


' '  Italy  is  in  danger  of  committing 
a  i)olitical  blunder,  and  is  bound  to 
risk  a  diplomatic  defeat.     We  shall  oppose,  by  force  if  need  be, 
even  a  peaceful  penetration  into  our  territory." 


I 


A  SOCIALIST   VIEW  OF  ALFONSO 

N  SPAIN  itself  all  criticism  of  the  King  is  repressed  with 
a  stern  hand,  and  the  prisons  are  full  of  those  who  have 
been  reckless  enough  to  speak  their  thoughts  when  those 
thoughts  were  uncomplimentary.  The  present  riots  show  there 
has  been  considerable  thinking  of  that  sort  going  on,  but  we 
have  to  go  to  one  of  the  Socialist  papers  in  the  neighboring 
city  of  Paris  to  find  a  sample  of  what  is  being  whispered  in 
Madrid.     Premier    (^analejas    and    his    master    Alfonso    have 


UNDER  THE   WAH-CLOID'S  SHADOW. 
Italy.  Turkey.  Trijwli.  aiul  adjacent  countrUvs. 

Icai'ned  nothing,  says  the  Paris  Hunionite,  from  the  riots  and 
uprisings  at  Barcelona  and  the  wide  indignation  roused  by 
"the  assassination  of  Ferrer."  The  Spanish  prisons  are  packed 
with  i)olitical  prisoners,  we  read.     "Who  would  think  that  in 
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the  single  prison  of  Barcelona  there  are  twenty-nine  poopl<i 
sentenced  for  political  and  social  offenses,  committed  by  speech 
or  pen?  "  Artists,  prof(!ssors,  journalists,  and  laboring  men  are 
kept  in  durance  there,  and  we  read  that  among  them  is  "  a  blind 
beggar,  called  Simarro,  convicted  of  having  sung  a  song  reflect- 
ing on  the  Army";  and  a  citizen  who  shouted  in  the  street, 
"Long  live  the  Republic!  "  "  If  we  gave  the  names  of  the  jour- 
nalists prosecuted  under  the  infamous  Law  of  Ccmsorship,  we 
should  hav(5  to  devote  to  the  list  a  whole  column  of  our  paper." 
This  writer  proceeds  to  arraign  the  acts  of  the  Spanish  ministry 
in  tlie  s<,rong(!st  terms,  and  speaks  in  the  most  violent  language 
of  the  jxTsonnel  of  the  reigning  dynasty.     To  (pjote  his  words: 

"  To  those  who  know  the  history  of  recently  deposed  dynasties, 
this  fury  of  persecution  and  repression  which  possesses  the  mon- 
archy of  Alfonso  XIIT.  will  certainly  provf?  a  revelation.  Thc^y 
will  at  any  raf.e  b(^  abl(>  to  judg(>  from  it  of  the  awful  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  imm(>diate  circle  of  the  criminal  King!" 

The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  of  some  of  the  ribald  songs  sung 
in  the  streets  of  Spanish  cities  reflecting  upon  the  highest  nam«is 
in  the  court,  and  mentions  a  report  that  the  dissipations  of  the 
King  "have  reached  such  a  point  that  in  spite  of  his  generous 
civil  list,  he  has  been  compelled  to  borrow  $4()0,()0()  from  Count 
Romanones,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  and  $1,400,000 
from  a  German  banker."  Of  course,  street  rumors  of  this  sort 
are  usually  the  reverse  of  dependable,  but  when  the  spirit  of 
revolution  is  abroad,  their  influence  is  prodigious. 

The  King  and  his  ministers  have  fallen  a  prey  to  such  a  clan 
of  hangers-on,  parasites,  gamblers,  and  bullies,  declares  this 
Socialist  reporter,  as  filled  the  anteroom  of  Whitehall  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  The  best  of  the  citizens  are 
emigrating  from  Spain,  and  we  read: 

"The  Spanish  policy  which  Canalejas  desires  to  control,  and 
which  he  is  at  present  disgracing  by  his  cowardice  and  his  par- 
venu methods,  is  altogether  dictated  by  the  people  who  per- 
sonally surround  the  King  and  are  under  the  command  of  the 
gang  of  swaggering  soldiers  and  noble  reactionaries  who  frequent 
the  Palace. 

"That  is  to  say,  that  while  the  best  Spanish  citizens  are 
forced  to  leave  the  country,  and  those  of  them  who  remain  at 
home  find  themselves  tracked  like  wild  beasts  and  condemned 
as  criminals,  the  rulers  of  the  country  live  in  the  most  unbridled 
debauchery,  and  Mr.  Canalejas  repudiates  one  after  another  the 
principles  he  has  been  defending  during  the  whole  of  his  past  life." 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  Portuguese  revolution  was  the 
autocratic  authority  given  to  the  royal  minister  Franco,  which 
he  exercised  without  respect  of  persons  in  carrying  out  what  he 
considered  to  be  needed  reforms.  The  present  situation  in  Spain 
under  Canalejas  is  described  as  exactly  similar  to  the  condition 
of  things  in  Lisbon  during  the  last  days  of  the  unfortunate  Dom 
Carlos. 

The  lesson  of  Portugal  should  make  Spain  pause,  adds  this 
writer.  Carlos  should  be  a  warning  to  Alfonso,  for  the  people 
of  Spain  have  become  disgusted  with  him  and  his  Minister. 
Since  "this  great  democrat,  this  partizan  of  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  this  passionate  defender  of  hberty  of 
speech,  («ime  into  power,  there  have  been  such  machinations 
practised  against  journalists  and  political  propagandists,  and 
there  has  been  exhibited  such  an  odious  abuse  of  power,  as 
were  never  before  seen  in  Spain."  The  writer  concludes  with 
this  picture  of  the  future: 

"In  reflecting  on  all  these  things  the  thought  of  Portugal 
will  come  into  many  a  mind.  King  Alfonso,  like  Dom  Carlos, 
has  obtained  large  advances  of  money  from  all  quarters.  The, 
Spanish  people,  just  as  lately  the  Portugu«'se  people  did,  rail 
against  monarchy,  and  abominate  monarchs.  And,  as  the 
people  of  Portugal  forced  the  dictator  Franco  to  flee  for  his  life, 
so  the  people  of  Spain  drove  from  office  the  bloody  Maura,  an(l 
are  now  bracing  themselves  to  oust  the  bloody  Canalejas. 

"When  this  latter  shall  meet  his  fall,  Alfonso,  the  criminal, 
will  do  well  to  pack  up  his  tnmks." — Trantilatiou  made  for  Thk 

LrTERARY  DittKST. 


A  TREATY   THAT   DISAPPOINTS    JAPAN 

DISCONTENT  is  felt  in  Japan  over  the  sealing  treaty 
recently  concluded  at  Washington  between  Japan, 
(Jreat  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States.  The 
treaty  settles  an  old  dispute,  and  thus  removes  an  international 
cause  of  friction,  but  the  Japanese  feel  that  it  hits  their  .sealing 
industry  a  staggering  blow.  Indeed,  the  Kokumin  TTokyoj,  the 
s(!miofficial  journal  of  the  Ministry  which  negotiated  the 
treaty,  seems  to  be  the  only  metropolitan  newspaper  in  Japan 
which  congratulates  the  Mikado's  fJovernment  upon  the  pact, 
saying: 

"With  great  satisfaction  we  note  that  this  mooted  inter- 
national problem  has  been  solved  in  an  amicable  manner.  In 
recent  years  the  sealing  enterprise  in  northern  seas  has  been  a 
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source  of  serious  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese 
authorities,  as  it  has  occasioned  frequent  disagreements  amontr 
the  parties  engaged  in  the  ti-ade,  owing  to  endless  troubles  ari- 
sing out  of  the  question  of  territorial  water.  We  were,  indeed, 
in  danger  of  becoming  invohcd  in  international  complications 
over  the  question,  just  as  America,  England,  and  Russia  wen- 
involved  at  one  time  or  another.  The  annual  proceeds  from 
our  sealing  industry  does  not  exceed  •S100,000.  Such  a  paltr\ 
sum  certainly  is  not  worth  the  risk  of  sa<^rificing  the  good-will 
of  our  friendly  neighbors." 

The  Kokumin  is  challenged,  however,  by  such  influential  in- 
dependent journals  as  the  Xichi  Xirhi  (Tokyo)  and  the  Jiji 
(Tokyo),  both  of  which  regard  the  treaty  as  decidt'dly  unfair 
to  Japan.     To  quote  the  Jiji: 

"At  present  we  have  fifty  vessels  engjiged  in  sealing  in  the 
waters  dealt  with  in  the  treaty,  and  the  annual  catch  of  seal* 
by  these  ve.ssels  is  estimated  to  be  between  10.000  to  12.000 
head.  At  $2.")  to  i^iO  per  head,  the  annual  yield  from  our  sealing 
industry  amounts  to  between  .«;2.")0,(XK)"  to  .•?;^()0.000.  Pre- 
suming that  one-half  the  gross  receipts  are  required  to  defray 
general  expenses  necessary  to  carry  on  the  industry,  the  net 
I)rofit  realized  by  oiu"  sealing  concerns  amounts  to  a  sum  varying 
from  S125,(KM)  to  -SlTo.Oa)  a  year. 

"Now  the  treaty  obliges  us  to  abandon  this  profitable  indus- 
try, in  consideration  of  which  we  are  allowed  to  divide  equally 
with  Canada  -H)  per  cent,  of  the  animal  catch  from  the  Russian 
and   the  American   herds,   which   is  estiniat<Hl  at   20.000  head. 
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representing  a  value  between  loOO.OOO  and  $600,000.  Thirty 
per  cent,  of  this  total  value  amounts  to  a  sum  between  $150,000 
and  $180,000,  and  as  this  percentage  is  to  be  equally  divided 
between  England  and  Japan,  our  share  will  dwindle  to  some- 
thing between  .$75,000  and  $90,000.  This  is  about  one-half  the 
net  profit  which  our  sealers  have  been  getting  annually.  But 
the  unfairness  of  the  new  arrangement  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
sum  apportioned  to  Japan,  as  in  the  fact  that  Canada,  which 
has  only  five  sealing  vessels,  is  allowed  the  same  percentage  as 
that  allowed  Japan,  which  has  no  less  than  fifty  sealing  vessels. 
Even  admitting  that  five  Canadian  vessels  are  able  to  accom- 
plish more  than  an  equal  number  of  our  vessels,  because  the 
sealing  waters  are  nearer  their  home  ports,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  share  allotted  to  us  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  our 
sealers  have  been  reaping." — Ti-anslntioua  made  for  The  Liter- 
.\KY  Digest. 


tween  the  west,  rich,  industrial,  covered  with  a  growing  popula- 
tion, and  the  east,  dwindling  in  its  inhabitants,  who  emigrate  to 
the  New  World  or  the  west  of  Europe,  grows  deeper  and  deeper. 
Of  course,  the  gaps  they  leave  in  their  native  land  are  partly 
filled  up  by  Russian  and  Galician  immigrants,  who  work  for  the 
great  landed  proprietors  at  low  wages  and  contribute  to  swell 
that  tide  of  Panslavic  invasion  which  Prussia  so  vainly  strives 
to  withstand." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DEPOPULATION   IN  GERMANY 

THE  PEOPLE  of  Eastern  Germany,  like  their  cousins 
in  England,  are  being  crowded  out  by  the  existence  or 
expansion  of  large  landed  properties,  says  Raphael- 
Georges  Levy  in  the  jSconomiste  Frangaise  (Paris).  The  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  which  is  a  democratic  organ,  and  represents  the 
"Young  Germany"  so  much  disliked  by  the  Kaiser,  confirms 
this  saying,  and  goes  into  particulars.  It  appears  that  while 
the  rest  of  the  German  Empire  has  increased  its  population  at 
the  rate  of  60  per  cent,  during  the  last  forty  years,  the  provinces 
of  the  Upper  Elbe,  including  Posen  and  Silesia,  shpw  a  decrease, 
due  to  emigration.  The  peasants  leave  the  country  because 
they  are  landless.  They  purchased  their  freedom  from  serfdom 
and  feudal  dependence  between  1816  and  1865  by  ceding  their 
property  to  the  nobles,  and  in  that  period  alienated  some 
2,000,000  acres  to  the  large  landowners.  Speaking  of  the  farm 
lands  and  forests  of  the  provinces  of  Eastern  Prussia,  Western 
Prussia,  Pomerania,  Posen,  and  Silesia,  the  Frankfurter  Zei- 
tung says  that  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  country  is  owned 
by  rich  men.     Therefore: 

"The  population  of  Eastern  Germany,  having  no  farms  to 
cultivate,  have  emigrated.  They  began  by  going  to  the  New 
World,  but  now  they  are  more  apt  to  crowd  into  the  industrial 
centers  of  Western  Germany.  Between  1885  and  1900  the 
plains  of  Eastern  Prus.sia  have  lost  half  a  million  inhabitants, 
84,000  more  than  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  during  the 
same  period.  In  1905  two-thirds  of  the  territory  eastward  of 
the  Elbe  was  less  densely  populated  than  in  1870.  The  number 
of  towns  decreased,  while  just  the  opposite  was  the  case  with 
the  rest  of  Germany  where  so  many  urban  centers  under- 
went an  extraordinary  development  since  the  war.  One  town, 
situated  at  one  hour's  distance  from  a  provincial  capital  of  one 
of  the  eastern  provinces,  asked  to  be  relegated  to  the  rank  of  a 
village,  as  it  profest  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  expenses  of  mu- 
nicipal dignity.  In  the  single  province  of  Posen  more  than 
twelve  towns  have  a  population  of  less  than  a  thousand.  These 
towns  are  gradually  decaying,  choked  off  by  the  vast  estates 
which  encircle  them  and  prevent  them  from  having  the  elements 
of  vitality  which  are  necessary  to  them.  It  is  thus  that  the 
imrrent  of  population  sets  more  and  more  rapidly  toward  the 
west,  emptying  the  towns  and  rural  districts  of  the  east." 

What  is  most  feared  by  the  German  Government  is  the  in- 
tiuence  cf  Panslavasm  in  the  province  east  of  the  Elbe.  "The 
ktilturkampf  of  Bismarck,  the  imprisonment  of  priests,  the 
incessant  vexations  of  the  Prussian  authorities,"  have  only 
served  to  stimulate  the  Slav  spirit  of  nationality.  Polish  papers 
are  forbidden  by  law  to  be  sold  at  railway  stations  or  book- 
stands; soldiers  are  forbidden  to  enter  a  Polish  cafe;  Polish  law- 
yers are  not  admitted  to  practise  in  a  Prussian  court  of  law,  but 
in  vain.     To  quote  further: 

"The  authorities  have  already  expended  more  than  $13,- 
000,000  in  attempts  to  bring  back  the  peasantry  to  Eastern 
Prussia  and  to  settle  them  there.  In  quite  recent  times  a  num- 
ber of  laws  have  been  passed  with  the  object  of  accomplishing 
this  end  and  of  depriving  the  Poles  of  their  lands  and  intro- 
ducing farmers  of  Prussian  nationality.     But  the  contrast  b(  - 


AMERICA  CLOSING   THE   "OPEN  DOOR" 

IT  IS  ONLY  a  little  while  since  our  newspapers  were 
accusing  the  Japanese  of  trying  to  close  the  "open  door" 
in  Manchuria.  Now  Japan  makes  the  same  charge  against 
us.  Editorial  observers  in  Tokyo  assert  that  America,  acting 
in  unison  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  is  con- 
spiring to  monopolize  the  exploitation  of  Manchuria.  They 
base  this  charge  upon  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  which 
China  entered  into  with  America  and  the  three  European 
Powers  with  regard  to  the  loan  of  $50,000,000.  Article  16  of 
this  agreement  provides  that,  in  case  the  Peking  Government 
finds  it  neeessarj'  in  the  future  to  raise  more  loans  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  Manchuria,  the  capitalists  of  the 
above-mentioned  four  Powers  shall  be  given  preference  to  those 
of  other  Powers.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Jiji,  that  influential 
financial  journal  of  Tokyo,  this  provision,  if  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged,  will  virtually  prevent  both  Russia  and  Japan  from 
launching  any  fresh  enterprise  in  Manchtu-ia,  and  thus  hedge 
them  in  in  the  sphere  of  activities  which  they  have  already 
acquired.  This,  the  journal  asserts,  is  obviously  in  violation  of 
the  principle  of  the  "open  door"  which  has  been  the  sine  qua 
non  of  Japan's  Manchurian  policy.     To  quote  further: 

"It  is  the  irony  of  fate  that  America,  which  once  led  the 
Powers  in  establishing  the  'open  door'  in  Manchuria,  should 
now  become  the  chief  agency  in  imposing  upon  China  an  agree- 
ment calculated  to  run  counter  to  that  principle.  When  in  1909 
we  concluded  an  agreement  with  China,  the  Government  at 
Washington  launched  a  protest,  asserting  that  said  agreement 
contained  an  article  reserving  to  China  and  Japan  the  exclusive 
right  of  exploiting  the  mineral  resources  along  the  South  Man- 
churian Railways.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  covenant  contained 
nothing  of  the  sort;  it  only  set  forth  the  steps  to  be  taken  by 
China  and  Japan  in  case  the  two  countries  agreed  to  work  mines 
as  a  joint  undertaking  on  the  lines  of  said  railway.  If  America 
must  protest  against  such  an  obviously  harmless  agreement, 
how  much  more  justified  must  Japan  be  in  protesting  against  an 
agreement  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ignores  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  door." 

We  are  further  informed  by  the  Jiji  that  Russia  and  Japan 
are  conferring  with  Great  Britain  and  France  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  modification  of  the  wording  of  the  loan  agreement 
so  as  to  make  it  compatible  with  the  open-door  principle. 
These  two  European  Powers  will,  this  journal  believes,  even- 
tually accede  to  the  joint  request  of  Russia  and  Japan,  but  the 
attitude  of  Germany  and  America  appears  more  doubtful.  If 
the  friendly  intentions  of  England  and  France  should  prove 
powerless  to  induce  America  and  Germany  to  fall  in  line  with 
them,  then  Japan  and  Russia  will  formally  protest. 

The  tone  of  the  Nichi  Nichi  (Tokyo)  is  even  more  vigorous. 
"England,  America,  and  France  profess  to  maintain  with  us 
thCi  relation  of  an  entente  cordiale,"  it  says,  "yet  none  of  them 
hesitated  to  conceal  from  us  a  scheme  deliberately  intended  to 
injure  our  interests  in  Manchuria."  This  journal  calls  the  loan 
agreement  a  "terrific  monster,"  and  says: 

"The  sum  allotted  to  the  development  of  Manchuria  is  $30,- 
000,000.  With  this  enormous  sum  of  money  to  be  employed 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  enteiprises  of  other  nations,  the  syndicate 
composed  of  the  capitalists  of  America,  England,  France,  and 
Germany  will  hold  in  its  hands  the  destiny  of  Manchuria."— 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


UNLABELED   FOOD 

IT  IS  IMPOSSIBLE,  under  our  present  system  of  regula- 
tion, to  guarantee  that  the  food  bought  in  a  restaurant  shall 
be  pure.  To  comply  with  the  law  the  manufacturer  has 
only  to  label  his  goods  eorreetly.  If  he  prefers  to  make  "rasp- 
berry jam"  out  of  apples,  anilin,  and  dock-seed,  he  may  do  so, 
provided  he  tells  the  truth  on  his  label,  and  so  with  other  rank 
imitations,  provided  the  ingredients  are  not  poisonous.  That 
lets  the  first  buyer  out;  for  if  he  chooses  to  purchase,  ho  does  so 
with  his  eyes  open.  If,  however,  he  does  so  purchase,  and,  being 
a  baker,  a  confectioner,  or  a  restaurant-keeper,  serves  these  fake 
goods  to  his  customers,  how  may  the  public  be  warned  or  pro- 
tected ?  We  can  hardly  require  a  label  on  every  biscuit  and  piece 
of  pie.  This  question  among  others  is  discust  by  Lewis  Edwin 
Theiss,  in  The  Pictorial  Review  (New  York).     Says  Mr.  Theiss: 

"What  is  perhaps  the  one  defect  of  the  Pure-Food  Law  is  the 
section  permitting  the  sale  of  juggled  foods,  if  their  nature  is 
printed  on  the  label.  'Articles  of  [food  shall  not  be  deemed 
adulterated, '  says  the  law,  '  in  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds 
which  may  be  now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as 
articles  of  food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names,  and  not  an 
imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of 
another  article,  if  the  name  be  accompanied  with  a  statement  of 
the  place  where  said  article  has  been  manufactured  or  produced.' 

"Again  the  law  says:  'In  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded, 
or  tagged  so  as  to  indicate  plainly  that  they  are  compounds, 
imitations  or  blends,  and  the  word  "compound,"  "imitation,"  or 
"blend,"  as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly  stated  on  the  package  in 
which  it  is  offered  for  sale,  the  term  "blend"  as  used  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  a  mixture  of  like  substances,  not  excluding 
harmless  colors  or  flavoring  ingredients  used  for  the  purpose  of 
coloring  and  flavoring  only.' 

"This  part  of  the  law  opens  the  door  for  the  ingress  of  foodless 
foods,  fake  pabulum,  substitutions,  imitations,  and  the  like. 

"Recently  a  sample  meal  was  prepared  in  a  laboratory,  in- 
eluding  even  hot  biscuits,  and  there  was  not  a  particle  of  food  in 
the  whole  repast.  Yet  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  wholesome 
dishes.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  stuff  which  slips  through  this 
loophole  in  the  Pure-Food  Law.  The  manufacturer  has  merely 
to  label  his  products  '  imitation '  and  they  are  legal.  They  may 
be  unadulterated,  and  yet  have  no  more  food  value  than  clay. 

"The  unscrupulous  baker,  the  grocer,  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
man  buy  them  for  what  they  are.  But  unless  the  original  pack- 
ages are  handed  on  to  the  consumer,  how  is  the  consumer  to 
know  what  he  is  getting  ?  He  can  not  and  he  does  not  know. 
How  do  you  know  what  was  in  the  pie  you  ate  at  the  restaurant 
yesterday,  or  in  the  ice-cream  you  had  at  the  hotel  last  night,  or 
in  the  cake  you  brought  home  from  the  bakery  to-day  ? 

"  The  formulas  ...  will  tell  you  about  some  of  the  things  that 
get  into  your  stomach  without  your  knowledge.  Here  is  the 
lemon-pie  formula: 

40  pounds  sugar 
180  pounds  glucose 
12  dozen  eggs 
2  gallons  cottonseed  oil 
22  pounds  corn-starch 
8  ounces  tartaric  solution 
8  ounces  benzoic  solution 

The  eggs  used  in  this  formula  are  frequently  rotten,  a  large  part 
of  bakers'  pastry  being  made  with  bad  eggs.  The  benzoic  solu- 
tion is  needed  to  keep  the  mixture  from  becoming  putrid.  In- 
cidentally the  meringue  on  commercial  lemon  pies  is  another  food- 
less  fake.  It  is  often  a  preparation  of  soapbark,  which  beats  up 
frothy,  but  has  no  more  food  value  than  so  much  lather. 

"Here  is  the  formula  for  the  'pure-food'  mince-meat:  400 
pounds  apple,  50  pounds  raisins,  100  pounds  currants,  5  gallons 
cider,  5  pounds  salt,  100  pounds  yellow  sugar,  3*4  pound;*  spices, 
12  ounces  benzoate  solution. 

"  The  apples  used  are  waste,  and  the  other  fruit  is  maggoty  and 
decayed.  It  is  old  stuff"  picked  up  at  a  bargain.  'A  job"  is  the 
trade  name  for  such  a  bargain.  The  whole  is  embalmed  with 
lienzoate.  And  ,yet  it  is  'guaranteed  pure  food.'  If  the  maker 
labels  it '  preserved  with  benzoate,'  he  can  ship  it  anywhere.  He 
does,  and  this  is  the  stuff  you  get  in  cheap  restaurant  pies. 


"Here  is  the  formula  for  '  vanilla  extract': 
1  oz.  20grs.  vanillin 
6M  ounces  coumarin 
634^  pints  color  solution 
12 >^  pints  syrup 

2%  gallons  alcohol  (not  infrequently 
the  alcohol  used  is  wood-alcohol) 
45  gallons  water 

"You  notice  that  vanillin  and  coumarin  are  ingredients  of  this 
'extract.'  In  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  Professor  Kohler 
states  that  coumarin  is  a  paralyzant  of  the  heart,  and  Dr.  Grasset 
says  that  in  frogs  vanillin  produces  spinal  convulsions  followed 
by  paralysis.  A  frog,  of  eour.se,  is  a  very  tender  animal ;  but  for 
that  matter  so  are  little  children.  Yet  little  children  are  con- 
tinually eating  these  drugs.  They  enter  into  nearly  every  cake 
made  by  cheap  bakers,  and  into  much  of  the  commercial  ice- 
cream." 

There  are  other  recipes  of  the  same  sort,  which  Mr.  Theiss 
asserts  are  in  common  use.  His  remedy  is  to  patronize  those  who 
are  worthy  of  our  confidence,  even  if  their  prices  are  slightly 
higher.  What  to  do  when  our  confidence  is  abused,  and  how  to 
find  out  when  it  is  abused,  are  things  that  he  does  not  tell  us 


THE  INTERMARRIAGE  OF  RELATIVES 

THERE  ARE  TWO  VIEWS  of  the  marriage  of  blood- 
relations — first  cousins  for  instance;  that  it  is  objection- 
able in  itself,  and  that  it  is  so  only  when  there  is  some 
inheritable  defect  in  the  family  with  which  both  are  connected. 
Assuming  that  the  same  laws  hold  good  throughout  the  animal 
kingdom,  recent  experiments  on  insects  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  latter  opinion  is  correct.  In  the  insect  world  a  genera- 
tion is  so  short  that  it  has  been  possible  in  a  few  years  to  observe 
more  than  seventy-five  generations  in  succession — a  task  that 
would  have  required  perhaps  1 ,500  years  had  human  beings  been 
the  subjects  of  investigation,  says  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Scioi- 
tifique  (Paris,  August  26): 

"In  civilized  nations,  consanguineous  marriages  are  con- 
demned by  morals  and  usage;  they  are  condemned  also  bj'  most 
physicians,  who  believe  that  they  cause  in  their  offspring  sterility, 
malformations,  and  very  often  also  idiocy  and  deaf-mutism. 
For  example,  there  is  cited  the  case  of  a  consanguine  family  in 
which,  out  of  forty-three  descendants,  there  were  ten  abnormal 
in  some  way,  three  idiots,  three  deaf-mutes,  and  one  suicide. 
According  to  statistics  of  8K^  consanguineous  unions,  of  4.013 
children,  61  per  cent,  were  malformed.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
authorities  who  believe  that  consanguinity  is  objectionable  only 
when  the  partners  are  constitutionally  diseased;  and  that  when 
both  are  strong  and  healthy,  the  children  have  the  ordinary 
chance  of  being  perfectly  normal. 

"The  influence  of  consanguinity  in  animal  families  has  also 
been  investigated,  but  the  results  are  rather  contradictory.  Mr. 
Moenkhaus  has  just  made  an  interesting  study  of  a  dipterou.s 
insect,  Drosophila  ampclophila.  He  has  followed  for  a  term  of 
years  the  descendants  of  several  couples  and  has  shown  that 
crossing  between  brothers  and  sisters  may  be  continued  for 
seventy-five  or  more  generations  \s'ithout  the  least  injury;  the 
vigor  and  fertility  of  the  insects,  their  size,  their  reactions  to 
light  and  gravity,  and  the  duration  of  their  lives^all  appear  not 
to  be  modified.  In  nature,  fecundity  varies  in  different  cases, 
and  the  same  is  true  in  captivity.  By  selecting  the  breeders,  it 
may  be  either  diminished  or  considerably  increased,  despite  con- 
sanguineous crossings 

"Mr.  ^loenkhaus  has  also  been  able  to  establish,  in  the  case  of 
his  Drosophilas.  a  fact  that  is  interesting  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  determination  of  sex.  In  a  general  way  there  are.  with  these 
insects,  100  males  to  112  females,  but  according  to  mates  there 
is  more  or  less  variation  from  this  average.  Now  the  author 
has  shown  that  among  the  descendants  of  each  couple  there 
is  always  a  tendency  to  reproduce  the  initial  ratio.  By  selecting 
couples  with  which  the  proportion  of  females  is  greater  or  less 
than  the  normal,  lines  of  descent  presenting  a  strong  or  weak  pro- 
portion of  female .  may  be  obtained.     Mr.  Moenkhaus  believes 
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that  the  ratio  between  the  luiinber  of  males  and  females  is 
a  hereditary  characteristic,  and  that  it  is  transmitted  solely  by  the 
female,  for  no  matter  what  the  line  that  has  furnished  the  male, 
if  the  female  belongs  to  a  line  rich  in  females,  \ve  shall  have  a 
high  proportion  of  these  among  their  descendants.  Sex  must 
then  be  determined  by  the  female,  and  must  be  independent  of 
the  intervention  of  the  male.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  altho  this  is  true  for  the  Drosophila,  conditions  may 
be  different  among  other  species." — Translation  made  for  The 
LiTEBAKY  Digest. 


LONDON'S  RADIUM   INSTITUTE 

THE  RADIUM  INSTITUTE,  a  place  where  the  sick  are 
to  be  treated  by  the  use  of  radium,  in  cases  where  this  is 
thought  Hkely  to  give  reUef,  has  just  been  opened  in 
London.  The  institute  owns  more  radium,  it  is  said,  than  any 
other  institution  of  anj'  kind  in  the  world,  perhaps  as  much  as 
half  a  teaspoonful,  and  its  value  is  estimated  at  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars.  The  treatment  offered  is  beheved  to  be  of 
benefit  in  certain  cases  of  cancer  when  not  too  far  advanced,  in 
some  cases  of  ulcer,  and  in  a  few  intractable  skin  diseases.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  cases  that  for  one  reason  or  another  can  not 
be  operated  upon  in  the  usual  way.  The  establishment  of  this 
Radium  Institute,  we  are  told  by  TJie  Sphere  (London,  September 
2),  whose  illustrated  article  on  the  subject  we  are  using,  is  due  to 
the  generosity  of  Lord  Iveagh  and  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  who  acted 
upon  a  suggestion  made  by  the  late  King.     We  read : 

"There  is  a  room  that  can  be  darkened.  This  is  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  throat.  Electric  lights  that  grow  brilliant  and  dim 
at  will  and  strange-shaped  taps  that  can  be  turned  to  let  water 
flow  with  a  touch  of  the  elbow,  to  prevent  possible  contamination 
with  the  hands,  are  among  the  novelties  in  these  rooms.  Upstairs 
there  are  twelve  rooms  where  patients  undergo  the  application  of 
the  radium  rays. 

"Nothing  more  wonderful  can  be  imagined   than   the  little 


future  of  mankind's  struggle  against  disease.  The  disk  illus- 
trated .  .  .  contains  seventy  milUgrams  of  radium,  worth 
S6,750.  The  trays  when  applied  to  the  patient  are  covered  with 
metal  caps  or  screens  which  lessen  or  intensify  the  power  of  the 
rays  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Upstairs  there  is  a 
laboratory  where  millions  of 
disease  germs  live  in  slender 
glass  tubes;  downstairs  in 
the  basement  is  a  strong 
room  holding  the  largest 
stock  of  radium  in  the  world. 

"The  scale-room  where 
these  tinj'  black  specks  of 
radium  are  weighed  is  a 
broad,  lofty,  white-tiled  room 
absolutely  vibration  -  proof. 
In  the  center  is  a  stone  table 
resting  on  solid  brick  sup- 
ports which  go  through  the 
floor  to  the  very  foundations 
of  the  building.  On  this 
stone  table,  under  a  glass 
case,  the  scales  stand,  and 
here  the  scientists  weigh  their 
costly  fractions.  The  scales 
will  register  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  milligram. 

"The  building  has  in  ad- 
dition a  fully-equipped  me- 
chanical workshop  in  charge 
of  a  highly-skilled  technical 
assistant,  and  '  in  this  shop 
with  its  electrieallj'^-operated 
lathes,  drilling  machines,  etc.. 
all  the  special  forms  of  a])- 
paratus  on  which  the  radium 
has  to  be  mounted  for  the 
treatment  of  various  diseases 
are  manufactured.  Here  too  are  made  the  screens  of  different 
metals — aluminum,  silver,  and  lead — varjnng  from  y^oth  of  a 
milUmeter  to  3  millimeters  in  thickness." 


DR.     A.     E.     H.WWOOD. 

Superintendent  and  general  director 
of  the  new  radium  institute. 


EXTERIOK     OF    THE     NEW     U.^DIUM    INSTITUTE    IN    LONDON. 

square  or  circular  trays  of  metal  containing  specks  of  raditim  in 
shellac  varnish  whose  rays  hold  such  vast  possibilities  in  the 


AN  EXPLANATION  OF  BALL  LIGHTNING— The  existence  of 
globular  lightning  was  until  recently  seriously  doubted  by  au- 
thorities on  electricity.  Its  behavior,  as  reported,  seemed  so  at 
variance  with  all  the  properties  of  electricity  as  hitherto  known 
and  understood,  that  they  preferred  to  believe  that  the  observers 
did  not  report  correctly  what  they  saw.  Now,  however,  the 
existence  of  this  form  of  electrical  discharge  seems  abundantly 
proved,  and  something  like  it  has  even  been  produced  in  the 
laboratory.  The  latest  word  on  the  subject  appears  to  be  an 
investigation  by  W.  M.  Thornton,  in  which  he  shows  that  very 
probably  the  luminous,  slow-moving  spheres  called  ball  or  globe 
lightning  are  nothing  but  electrified  masses  of  ozone,  produced  by 
the  passage  of  a  previous  discharge  through  atmospheric  oxygen. 
Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  August  12) : 

"The  way  in  which  they  move  through  the  air  makes  it  clear 
that  these  globular  lightnings  are  composed  of  a  gas  heavier  than 
air.  Now,  ozone  is  the  only  gas  denser  than  air  that  is  produced 
in  abundance  under  the  action  of  explosive  electric  discharges. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  afiirmed  that  the  dispersion  of  globular 
hghtning  gives  rise  to  the  production  of  ozone.  On  reaching  the 
ground,  globular  lightning  frequently  undergoes  a  deviation,  as 
under  the  influence  of  a  repulsion;  now  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  ozone  are  generally  charged  negatively. 

"The  energy  freed  in  the  conversion  of  a  corresponding  volume 
of  ozone  into  oxygen  would  suffice  to  explain  the  explosive 
violence  with  which  these  meteors  burst.  Finally,  the  blue  color 
is  characteristic  of  the  sparkless  electric  discharges  which  in  their 
passage  through  air  give  rise  to  ozone.  It  is  also  observed  in  the 
explosive  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen;  when  nitrogen 
is  present  this  flame  is  yellow.  Relying  on  these  considerations,  the 
author  asserts  that  the  principal  component  (altho  perhaps  not 
the  only  one)  of  globular  lightning  is  an  aggregation  of  ozone  and 
ox-j'gen  partially  dissociated,  sent  out  from  a  negatively  charged 
cloud  by  the  train  of  electric  waves  following  a  violent  lightning 
discharge."^— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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AMERICA'S    GIANT    LOCOMOTIVES 

WHEN  A  FRENCH  scientific  magazin*;,  in  an  article 
on  "Modern  Locomotives,"  devotes  ninety  per  cent, 
of  its  space  to  American  engines,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
dude  that  our  superiority  in  this  regard  is  no  long(!r  disputed 
abroad.  America,  says  the  Revue  Scienlifique  (Paris,  August  19>, 
"is  at  the  forefront  of  progress  in  the  construction  of  powerful 
engines."  One  may  look  elsewhere  in  vain  for  anything  ap- 
proaching the  size  and  power  of  the  huge  machines  that  now 
haul  our  heavy  freight-trains  over  mountain  grades  on  the 
Western  roads.  The  Revue's  account  of  the  steps  that  have 
led  to  the  building  of  such  great  motors,  and  of  the  mechanical 
reasons  for  each,  is  succinct  and  interesting.     We  read: 

"Railways,  from  the  beginning,  have  been  confronted  by 
a  problem  whose  solution  is  never  final — the  increase  of  power 
•of  their  motive  appliances.  Passenger  traffic  is  subject  to  a 
double  law — development  toward  greater  luxury  and  toward 
greater  speed.  The  more  luxury,  the  greater  dead-weight  there 
is  per  pas.senger.  Fifty  years  ago  the  weight  transported  p(!r 
third-class  passenger  was  450  pounds,  while  in  1910  it  was 
nearly  900.  It  has  risen  from  700  to  1,500  for  second-class 
passengtjrs.  In  some  first-class  compartment  cars  it  now 
reaches  3,000  pounds.  The  greater  the  speed,  the  greater  the 
resistance  to  forward  motion,  and  this  resistance  increases 
faster  than  the  spe(^d.  These  two  reasons  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  enormous  increases  in  motive  power  made  necessary 
by  the  modern  service  of  passenger  transportation. 

"In  the  ciifn)  of  freight,  the  general  increase  of  traffic,  the 
general  evolution  toward  the  reduction  of  the  expense  of  ad- 
ministration, are  leading  to  the  formation  of  as  heavy  trains 

as  possible.  Finally,  the  de- 
velopment of  branch  lines, 
serving  out-of-the-way  dis- 
tricts, and  running  over  dif- 
ficult grades,  has  led  to  the 
construction  of  engines  able 
to  develop,  on  steep  grades, 
very  large  tractive  power. 

"It  is  in  America  espticially 
that  these  conditions  are  im- 
perative; and  it  is  America 
that  is  at  the  head  of  prog- 
ress toward  the  construction 
of  engines  of  great  i)ower. 
While  on  European  lines 
the  most  powerful  locomo- 
tives have  a  tractive  force 
of  not  over  10  tons,  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Santa  Fe  railroads  have 
placed  in  ser\iee  locomotives 
whbse  theoretical  tractive 
effort  reaches  50  tons.  These 
locomotives  haul  over  2  to 
2 14  per  cent,  grades  trains  of 
net  weight  exceeding  1,100 
tons. 

"The  problem  of  the  in- 
crease of  power  of  locomo- 
tives raises  many  difficulties; 
not  only  must  the  heating 
surface  and  the  size  of  the 
frame  be  increased,  but  also 
the  adherent  weight,  that  is 
to  say,  the  part  of  the  loco- 
motive's weight  that  is  sup- 
ported by  the  driving-wheels. 
As  the  burden  of  a  single 
wheel  can  not  be  raised  above 
certain  limits,  this  leads  to 
the  use  of  coupled  dri\Tng- 
wheels,  one  of  which  i^<  di- 
recth'  connected  with  the 
piston,  while  the  others  an 
joined  to  it  with  connecting-rods. 

"But  the  coupled  drivers  can  not  be  separated  widely,  as  the 
locomotive  could  not  then  take  sharp  curves.  This  leads 
to  the  placing  of  tlu>  drivers  under  the  heaviest   part    of   the 


locomotive  and  the  sustaining  of  the  parts  in  iroul  and  at  the 

rear  on  carrier-wheels 

"When  the  number  of  coupled  drivers  becomes  very  great 
it  is  nec(;ssary  to  give  the  end  ones  the  pjossibility  of  slight 
lateral   motion,   but  as  they  are    coupled    to    the    motor  dri- 


A     HPKiK     111-     RADU'M     WOKTU      $0,750. 
IN    A     DISK. 

Showing  operator's  tiand  prolecti"*! 
wiUi  india-riil>l)(>r  ^love. 


Tliey  can  weigh  a  millionth  part  of  a  gram.  Tlie  inner  air 
must  be  free  from  moisture,  and  the  operator  has  to  use  a  mi- 
croscope to  see  the  tiny  weislits. 

ver,  this  displaeeiueiit  must  not  be  large;  it  must  not  exceed 
an  inch  or  so.  We  can  not  go  beyond  groups  of  five  coupled 
drivers  (decapod  engines)  such  as  the  most  recent  locomo- 
tives built  for  the  Orleans  Coiripany  (in  France). 

"If  we  desire  to  go  still  further,  the  motor  drivers  must  In- 
separated  into  two  independent  groups,  making,  as  it  were, 
twin  locomotives  with  a  common  boiler.  This  is  the  Mallet 
type,  which  has  two  groups  of  coupled  drivers,  one  propelled 
by  high-pressure  and  the  other  by  low-pressure  cylinders.  The 
frame  is  then  divided  in  the  rear  of  the  forward  grouyj  and  the 
two  parts  are  jointed  together.  The  rigid  boiler  is  fixt  to  the 
rear  truck,  and  is  able  to  .*lide  over  the  forward  truck.  After 
rounding  a  curve,  powerful  springs  bring  it  back  to  its  normal 
position. 

"These  locomotives  have  generally  a  small  wheel  in  front 
and  behind;  their  types  are  designated  by  numbers  indicating 
the  successive  groups  of  wheels.    . 

"The  movement  of  the  boiler  on  the  forward  truck  has  vari- 
ous inconveniences,  such  as  the  delicate  sliding  adjustmenst 
and  the  additional  frietional  resistance  on  curves.  Hence  the 
remarkable  innovation  of  the  Baldwin  Ivocomotive  Co..  which 
has  built  for  the  Santa  Fe  road  locomotives  with  jointed  boilers, 
which  take  curves  in  such  manner  that  the  forward  and  rear 
portions  remain  solidly  fixt  to  their  respective  trucks." 

Jointed-boiler  locomotives  have  already  been  described  and 
illustrated  in  these  pages,  and  we  omit  the  Rtvue'a  detailed 
description  of  them,  (juoting  only  its  final  remarks: 

"These  loeomoti\»'s  are  pro\ided  with  all  modern  improve- 
ments— double  expansio'i,  heating  of  the  feed-wat<>r.  super- 
heated steam,  reheating  of  the  steam  before  its  utilization  in 
the  low-pressure  cylinders.  The  motor  effort  thus  reiiches 
about  50  tons.  Of  course,  such  giant  locomotives  can  be  used 
only  on  modern  roadbeds,  whire  tiie  type  of  rails  and  the  strength 
of  bridges,  etc.,  have  been  determined  in  expectation  of  such 
iu'avy  weights — two  or  three  times  as  great  as  those  now  met 
with  in  P^irope." — Trmislation  mm/i  /or  The  Litkrahy  Dioest. 
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FIVE  HUNDRED   MILES  ON   ONE   LOAD 

OF  COAL 

ONE  RAILROAD,  at  least,  seems  to  be  out  for  part  of 
that  million  dollars  a  day  which  Mr.  Brandeis  has  as- 
sured the  roads  they  are  losing  through  wasteful  and 
old-fashioned  methods.  The  Lehigh  VaUey  road  has  recentlj^ 
demonstrated  that  a  locomotive  may  be  run  446  miles  without 
recoaling  and  with  a  sa\-ing  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  over  the  usual 
consumption — a  performance  declared  by  Railway  and  Locomo- 
tive Engineering  (New  York,  September),  to  be  "the  most  re- 
markable ever  made  in  this  or  any  other  country."  The  officers 
of  this  road,  the  writer  tells  us,  have  been  devoting  a  great  deal 
of  attention  lately  to  economy  of  coal.  BelieWng  that  the  en- 
gineers, firemen,  and  others  had  fallen  into  a  rut  in  the  use  of  coal, 
from  which  thej^  would  not  emerge  of  their  own  volition,  the  com- 
pany has  employed  a  specialist  to  act  as  an  instructor  in  economi- 
cal methods.  A  booklet  on  fuel-and-steam  economy  is  supplied 
to  each  engineer  and  fireman,  and  "assistant  road  firemen"  have 
been  appointed  on  each  di^^sion,  whose  duty  it  is  to  ride  on  en- 
gines, instruct  the  men  in  proper  methods  of  firing,  and  watch 
closely  all  matters  pertaining  to  fuel  consumption.  We  read 
further: 

"In  order  to  present  actual  figures  to  prove  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  united  efforts  of  the  engineers  and  firemen  on 
the  Lehigh  VaUey  Railroad,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  test  on  a 
passenger  train,  running  one  engine  through,  without  change, 
from  Buffalo  to  Jersey  City,  a  distance  of  446.6  miles 

"On  June  21,  1911,  locomotive  2,475,  with  Engineer  John 
Covey  and  Fireman  Frank  Pettit  in  charge,  left  Buffalo  on  train 
No.  4,  consisting  of  ten  cars,  and  started  on  the  run  of  446.6 
miles  to  Jersey  City.  Engineer  Covey  and  Fireman  Pettit  were 
in  charge  of  the  locomotive  the  entire  distance,  and  their  efforts 
were  successful,  as  the  locomotive  hauled  the  train  the  entire 
distance  -wathout  taking  coal.  Between  Wilkesbarre  and  Fair- 
view,  a  distance  of  16.3  miles,  with  a  grade  of  95  feet  per  mile, 
a  helping  locomotive  assisted  the  train,  which  is  the  usual 
practise 

' '  The  actual  running-time  T^as  10  hours  and  40  minutes.  The 
eoa!  consumed  on  the  trip  was  30,070  pounds,  being  67.33  pounds 
per  train-mile,  a  small  amount  for  the  work  done.  The  average 
steam  pressure  was  195  pounds.  When  time  occupied  in  stops 
is  deducted,  the  average  speed  was  41.8  miles  per  hour. 

"This  wonderful  record  shows  what  can  be  done  by  careful 
manipulation  of  an  engine  by  the  engineer  and  fireman.  This 
performance,  in  all  probability,  is  the  most  remarkable  ever  made 
in  this  or  any  other  country  by  an  engine  hauling  a  heavj^  train 
on  schedule  time.  The  total  amount  of  coal  used  between 
Buffalo  and  Jersey  City  was  15  tons  and  70  pounds,  while  the 
amount  of  coal  consumed  on  this  run  usually  is  between  25  and 
30  tons." 


and  divided  by  the  number  of  letters.  All  the  subjects  who 
were  investigated  appeared  to  be  (unconsciously)  susceptible 
to  this  form  of  imitation,  women  showing  a  greater  tendency 
toward  imitation  than  men,  and  those  persons  who  showed  a 
large  amount  of  change  in  slope  also  showing  a  large  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  letters.  The  more  'vertical'  writers  were,  of 
course,  influenced  more  by  the  sloping  than  by  the  vertical 
copy;  the  opposite  relation  obtained  with  the  more  'slanting' 
writers." 


UNCONSCIOUS  IMITATION  — An  interesting  experiment 
upon  the  influence  of  suggestion,  or  unconscious  imitation, 
on  handwTiting  is  described  by  Dr.  Daniel  Stuart  in  The  Psy- 
chological Review.  The  following  abstract  is  from  Nature 
(London,  August  10): 

"More  than  a  hundred  persons  were  investigated  by  the 
following  method.  Each  person  was  pro\aded  with  a  set  of 
five  sheets,  on  the  first  of  which  was  -wTitten  the  instruction: 
'We  desire  records  of  your  handwTiting.  Will  you  accordingly 
write  out  the  words  and  sentences  presented  on  the  pages  given 
you.  Kindly  do  this  without  further  questioning  or  reflection.' 
The  second  sheet  contained  a  short  paragraph  of  tj'pewTitten 
material,  the  subject's  wTitten  copy  of  which  provided  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  (or  her)  normal  handwTiting.  The  third  sheet  was  of 
vertical,  the  fourth  of  slanting,  script;  the  fifth  contained  un- 
usually large  script,  all  taken  from  American  'copy-books,'  and 
written  out  by  the  subjects  of  the  experiment.  The  measure- 
ments of  the  slope  of  the  sul)jects'  handwTiting  were  subse- 
quenth'  made  by  means  of  a  scale  of  variously  inclined  lines 
drawn  on  transparent  paper,  which  was  superimposed  on  the 
handwriting;  three  letters,  I,  f,  p,  were  selected  for  measiu-ement. 
The  size  of  the  letters  was  determined  by  measuring  their 
horizontal  width,  the  lengths  of  entire  words  being  measured 


A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  DRUGS 

THE  TENDENCY  of  modern  medicine  is  doubtless  away 
from  the  excessive  use  of  drugs  that  characterized  the 
profession  half  a  century  ago.  The  progress  of  synthetic 
chemistry  has  put  into  the  hands  of  physicians  many  new  com- 
pounds whose  effects  on  the  organism  may  be  utilized  in  thera- 
peutics; and  yet,  on  the  whole,  these  are  being  administered  con- 
servatively and  with  caution.  There  are  not  wanting,  also,  even 
in  the  ranks  of  the  medical  men,  those  who  say  that  all  drugs 
must  go  and  that  other  curative  means  must  take  their  place. 
Against  this  radical  attitude,  a  protest  is  voiced  editorially  by 
Life  and  Health  (Washington,  September).  We  read  in  this 
magazine : 

"The  stock  in  trade  of  certain  'drugless  healers'  who,  whether 
they  manipulate  the  vertebrae,  or  the  mind,  or  what-not,  of  the 
patient,  never  fail  to  manipulate  the  pocketbook  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  procedure,  is  the  oft-repeated  dictum  that  drugs  never 
cure  disease;  drugs  are  poisons,  and  poisons  should  have  no  place 
in  the  human  system. 

"Admitted  that  drugs  are  poisons,  what  then?  Some  of  the 
glands  of  the  body  exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  manufacture 
substances,  which,  if  they  are  present  in  excess,  may  act  as 
violent  poisons,  or,  if  they  are  deficient,  disease  or  death  may 
result. 

"The  statement  that,  because  a  substance  is  a  violent  poison 
in  a  certain  quantity,  it  must  be  harmful  in  any  quantity,  is 
now  known  not  to  hold  good. 

"Epinephrin,  a  substance  produced  by  the  ductless  glands  just 
above  the  kidneys,  while  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  of 
the  body  (Addison's  disease  is  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  this 
secretion),  in  excess  is  no  less  poisonous  than  morphin.  Meas- 
ured by  its  action  on  rabbits,  one-fourth  grain  would  be  a  fatal 
dose  for  an  ordinary  man.  Yet  the  absence  from  the  blood  of 
this  important  substance  would  be  disastrous. 

"These  glands  are  only  one  example  of  many  laboratories  in 
the  body  making  minute  quantities  of  substances  which  in  an 
overdose  would  be  violently  poisonous.  The  fact  that  a  sub- 
stance is  a  poison  is  no  evidence  that  it  may  not  be  useful  in  the 
body. 

"It  is,  however,  evidence  that  we,  in  using  a  poison,  are  using 
a  two-edged  sword,  which  cuts  both  ways;  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  chemical  changes  in  the  body  are  yet  too  crude  to  enable 
us  to  use  even  the  best-knowTi  drugs  with  the  assurance  that  while 
they  are  accomplishing  certain  results  (e.g.,  the  destruction  of  the 
malarial  parasite  by  quinin,  or  the  destruction  of  the  hookworm 
parasite  by  thymol),  they  are  not  at  the  same  time  producing 
other  and  unfavorable  results. 

"In  fact,  we  know  the  contrary;  that  is,  in  taking  quinin, 
thymol,  and  similar  drug  remedies,  we  are  taking  with  them  cer- 
tain e\dl  consequences  which  we  can  not  avoid. 

' '  The  effort  of  non-drug  therapeutics — at  least  that  which  has 
a  scientific  basis — is  to  bring  about  the  desired  result  without  the 
use  of  substances  known  to  be  harmful.  For  instance,  it  is  more 
in  accord  with  reason  to  fight  the  malarial  parasite  by  stimulg-ting 
the  malarial  defenses  of  the  body,  the  phagocytes,  than  it. is  to 
use  a  substance  which,  while  it  poisons  the  parasites,  also  poisons 
the  phagocytes. 

"The  opposition  of  the  'non-drug'  schools  to  drug  medication 
is  too  often  an  opposition  based  on  ignorance  rather  than  knowl- 
edge— an  ignorance  which  is  hopeless  for  the  reason  that  these 
schools  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  principal  means  of  obtaining  a 
true  knowledge  of  physiological  processes — laboratory  research. 

"It  is  to  the  credit  of  those  who  rely  largely  on  hydrotherapy, 
that  they  have  abolished  this  ignorant  opposition  to  all  research, 
have  ceased  to  be  'water-cure  specialists,'  and  have  placed  them- 
selves in  the  attitude  of  receptiveness  to  all  methods  which  may 
favorably  influence  the  physiological  action  of  the  human 
organism. 
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"At  the  same  time,  the  school  which  was  once  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  the  drug  system  of  treatment  has  most  thoroughly 
learned  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  and  is  now  working 
more  and  more  into  the  line  of  personal  and  public  hygiene." 


THE  SMALLEST  THING   IN  THE  WORLD 

THE  ION,  a  fragment  of  an  atom,  which,  if  the  electric 
theory  of  matter  be  true,  is  both  the  smallest  quantitj'  of 
electricity  and  the  smallest  (juantity  of  matter  capable 
of  existing  in  the  free  state,  is  probably  entitled  to  the  above 
designation,  which  is  bestowed  upon  it  by  William  J.  Humphreys, 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  in  The  Scientific  American. 
It  is  so  small,  Mr.  Humphreys  explains,  that  if  enough  electricity 
to  generate  the  hydrogen  in  a  toy  balloon  were  to  be  obtained  })y 
counting  out  the  ions,  a  hundred  to  the  minute,  the  task  would 
occupy  one  hundred  million  persons  four  million  years.  And  yet 
these  ions  have  been  isolated  and  measured  in  the  laboratory  of 
Prof.  R.  A.  Millikan,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor 
Millikan,  Mr.  Humphreys  tells  us,  has  modified  and  improved 
upon  the  methods  of  other  previous  experimenters.  Whereas 
these  used  for  their  experiments  a  fog  of  tiny  water  particles, 
whoso  average  size  and  weight  could  be  calculated,  as  well  as  the 
average  electric  charge  on  each,  Millikan  isolates  and  observes  a 
single  droplet  of  oil,  which  he  controls  and  experiments  upon  as 
easily  as  one  might  measure  and  test  a  block  of  steel.  This 
droplet  serves  as  a  trap  for  flying  ions  whose  accession  to  the 
drop  is  at  once  detected  by  sudden  change  in  its  behavior.  Pro- 
fessor Millikan's  methods  are  thus  described  by  the  writer: 

"  A  fine  spray  of  oil  was  blown  by  dust-free  air  into  a  dust-f r  ee 
chamber,  the  bottom  of  which  was  closed  by  a  brass  disk  .  .  . 
pierced  by  a  pin-hole,  through  which  an  occasional  oil-droplet  fell. 
Strictly  parallel  to  this  disk,  and  just  16  millimeters  below  it, 
was  another  brass  disk  of  the  same  size.  A  band  of  thin  ebonite 
was  bound  around  the  edges  of  the  disks,  while  ebonite  rods  kept 
them  fixt  in  position  and  also  strictly  insulated  from  each  other. 
In  this  way  a  cylindrical  air-chamber  .  .  .  was  formed  between 
the  two  parallel  brass  plates. 

"A  parallel  beam  of  light  was  passed  through  two  diametrically 
opposite  glass  covered  holes  in  the  ebonite  band,  and  hence 
immediately  beneath  the  pin-hole  in  the  upper  plate.  Through 
a  third  glass-covered  hole  in  the  ebonite  band  a  low-power  tele- 
scope was  so  focused  as  to  show  disliiu-tlv  any  object  floating  in 


the  air  immediately  beneath  the  pin-hole.  As  soon  as  one  or  two 
droplets  chanced  to  fall  through  this  opening,  and,  therefore,  into 
the  field  of  the  telescope,  it  was  closed  by  an  electromagnetically 
operated  cover,  so  as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  all  disturb- 
ances due  to  air  currents. 
C'hanges  in  the  size  of  the 
drop  were  almost  entirely 
eliminated  by  the  use  of 
substances  that  evaporate 
slowly,  and  by  the  additional 
precaution  of  having  th(;  vol- 
ume of  the  cylinder,  through 
moistening  its  walls,  already- 
.saturated  with  the  vapor  of 
the  substance  used. 

"The  rate  of  fall  of  th<' 
droplet,  due  to  the  force  of 
gravity  alone,  was  measured, 
and  in  this  way  its  size  and 
mass  approximately  deter- 
mined, as  above  explained. 
The  plates  were  then  charged 
to  a  known  difference  of  elec- 
trical potential  and  hence  the 
movement  of  the  droplet,  if 
electrified,  was  changed.  The 
new  velocity  was  measurefl 
and  its  direction  noted. 
These  measurements  with 
the  electric  field  alternatel.y 
off  and  on  were  repeatedly 
taken,  but  during  the  course 
of  the  observations  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the 
droplet  encountered  and  en- 
trapt  a  free  ion  of  one  or 
the  other  sign,  as  was  evi- 
denced   through    its    abrupt 

changes   in   velocity.     The    more    ionized    the    gas,    the    more 
frequent  the  captures. 

"By  this  pro(!ess  free  gaseous  ions  of  either  sign  have  been 
captured  at  will,  either  singly  or  in  multiples,  and  their  magnitude 
has  been  so  carefully  measured,  under  conditions  so  free  from 
assumptions,  that  the  size  of  the  electrical  atom,  the  smallest 
quantity  of  electricitj'  now  attainable,  is  known  probably  to  with- 
in one  part  in  500  of  its  actual  value. 

"Numerically   this   value   is   the    alisolute   electrostatic    unit 

multiplied  by  4.891  X  10  '",  a  quantity  incomprehensively  small. 

.  .  .  Its  definite  isolation   and  e.xact    measurement  stand  forth 

as  one  of  the  cleverest,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most   important 

achievements  of  modern  physics." 


I'KOK.     R.     .\.     MILLIKAN. 

AVhose  isolation  of  the  ion  is  '  •  one 
of  the  most  important  achievements 
of  modern  physics." 
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MII.LIKAN'S    .VPPAU.\TLS, 
Ry  which  he  has  isolated  an  ion  and  measured  its  charge. 


THE  COST  OF  AVIATION— Atwood,  the  avi- 
ator, reports  that  his  expenses  on  his  recent  record- 
breaking  flight  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York 
averaged  -SOOO  a  day.  At  this  rate  aAaation  will 
hardly  become  a  popular  form  of  travel.  But  there 
is  another  side  to  the  story:  no  one,  so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  has  yet  attempted  to  fly  cheaply. 
Saj's  The  Scientific  American: 

"There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  so  long 
as  men  like  Atwood,  Beaumont,  Vedrines,  and 
other  present-day  champions  of  the  air,  race  for 
purses  that  hold  thousands  of  dollars,  no  attention 
will  be  paid  to  reduction  of  operating-costs.  When 
the  public  has  wearied  of  aviation  meets  (and  there 
is  e\  idence  that  in  Europe  at  least  the  cross-coun- 
try flight  has  completely  displaced  performances  in 
an  enclosure  for  the  benefit  of  thousands  in  the 
grand  stand  and  on  the  fieldl.  when  newspapers 
have  extracted  all  the  notorit'ty  they  can  by  olTering 
huge  sums  for  successful  flights,  the  engineer  will 
step  in  and  provide  us  with  machines  and  engines 
that  will  transport  us  through  the  air  at  a  cost  no 
greater  than  that  of  a  pres<'nt-day  automobile  tour. 
So  long  as  S90()  a  day  is  the  cost  of  a  flight 
from  Chicago  to  New  York,  so  long  will  the 
aeroplane  be  the  exclusi\e  property  of  aerial  i>er- 
formers  with  itching  i)aliiis." 


ACTORS  EXTINGUISHED   BY   SCENERY 

WHEN  THE  STAGING  of  Shakespeare  becomes  so 
magnificent  and  gorgeous  that  actors,  plot,  and  every- 
thing else  suffer  in  comparison,  isn't  it  time  to  pause  ? 
A  certain  party  of  the  dramatic  writers  think  so.  Wondrous 
stage  effects  that  set  the  audience  reckoning  the  probable  ex- 
pense must  take  the  mind  from  Shakespeare's  immortal  lines. 
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'.MACBETH        a<:<(>hdim;    to    tkek. 

From  a'drawing  by  Haviland  in  Thr  lllustratrd  London  News. 

Mr.  Gordon  Craig,  for  example,  believes  the  stage  setting  should 
inspire  in  the  audience  a  mood  that  the  actor,  in  turn,  will  com- 
plete and  define.  When  actor  and  scenery  are  engaged  in  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  each  trying  to  gain  the  eye  of  the  audi- 
ence away  from  the  other,  there  is  not  that  sweet  harmony  of 
dramatic  movement  that  Shakespeare  himself  would  quite 
likely  have  wished.  Yet  the  glittering  and  garish  style  of  staging 
has  its  distinguished  friends,  and  no  less  an  actor  than  Sir  Herbert 
Tree  is  producing  "Macbeth"  in  London  with  a  stage  setting  of 
his  usual  magnificence.  And  as  [if  to  emphasize  the  dispute 
between  the  two  schools  of  thought,  by  a  striking  coincidence  Mr. 
Craig  holds  an  exhibition  of  his  designs  for  the  scenery  of  the  self- 
same play  at  a  leading  London  gallery.  The  coincidence  is  not 
a  chance  one,  however,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Craig  was 
originally  engaged  to  mount  Sir  Herbert's  play.  So  while  the 
public  go  to  His  Majesty's  Theater  to  see  how  "Macbeth"  is 
done,  they  may  also  go  to  the  Leicester  gallery  to  see  how  it 
might  be  done — better,  say  some.  The  London  Times  comes 
vigorously  to  the  support  of  the  Craig  methods.  Arguing  from 
his  premises,  ' '  one  may  take  it  a,s  an  axiom  that  any  stage  scene 
which  satisfies  the  eye  without  the  actors  will  distract  both  eye 
and  mind  when  the  actors  are  present,"  it  observes,  and  goes  on: 

"This  is  the  axiom  upon  which  Mr.  Craig's  designs  are  based; 
but  it  is  ignored  in  nearly  all  theaters,  especially  in  poetic  drama. 
The  result  is,  not  only  that  managers  waste  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
money,  but  also  that  they  often  frustrate  the  design  of  the  play- 
wright. In  the  ease  of  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  this  happens 
so  constantly  that  most  of  our  playgoers  are  not  even  aAvare  that 


his  plays  have  a  peculiar  design  of  their  own.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  he  took  more  Uberties  than  modern  playwrights 
because  he  lacked  their  stagecraft;  and  so  managers  do  their  best 
to  refashion  his  plays  for  him. 

"But  Shakespeare's  method  of  representation  is  essentiall^- 
different  from  the  modern  method.  He  does  not  aim  at  con- 
tinuity of  action,  because  he  could  not  by  that  means  produce  the 
effect  he  wishes  to  produce.  The  modern  playwright,  at  his 
best,  isolates  a  piece  of  life  and  presents  the  whole  of  it.  That 
is  the  method  of  Ibsen.  Shakespeare  seems  rather  to  throw  a 
searchUght,  now  here,  now  there,  upon  the  most  intense  moments 
of  a  much  larger  piece  of  Ufe,  and  enables  us  by  means  of  these 
swift  ghmpses  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
method  of  Tolstoy  in  his  novels;  and  both  are  able  to  practise  it 
only  because  they  can  make  their  characters  live  and  act  the 
moment  they  appear.  But  unless  Shakespeare's  plays  are  pre- 
sented both  swiftly  and  discontimiously,  his  design  is  spoiled; 
and  the  aim  of  the  scenery,  so  far  as  it  is  used  in  his  plays,  should 
be  to  insist  upon  the  discontinuity  of  the  action,  not  to  force  an 
imnatural  continuity  upon  it." 

This  means  of  course  "that  all  the  scenery  in  his  plays  should 
be  very  simple,  so  that,  even  when  it  is  not  changed  with  the 
change  of  events,  the  attention  of  the  audience  may  be  fixt  upon 
the  change  rather  then  upon  the  permanence  of  the  scenery." 
Furthermore : 

"All  that  is  needed  of  the  scenery  is  that  it  should  harmonize 
with  the  mood  of  the  scene,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  actors 
to  express.  This  harmony  is  often  difficult,  because  Shakespeare 
wrote  for  a  stage  without  scenery;  but  the  difficulty  can  best  be 
overcome  where  the  scenery  is  designed  so  that  a  very  small  change 
in  it  will  express  a  change  of  mood;  and  this  is  only  possible 
where  it  is  of  plastic  material  and  so  disposed  that  changes  in  the 
lighting  alter  its  whole  effect.  In  fact,  it  should  be  passive 
rather  than  active;  and  Mr.  Craig's  aim  is  to  design  passive 
scenery  that  will  leave  the  actors  free  to  produce  their  illusion. 
His  principles  are  peculiarly 
applicable  to  Shakespeare's 
plays;  but  they  should  also  be 
apphed  to  all  plays  that  have 
any  dramatic  value.  For  it 
is  always  the  actor's  busi- 
ness to  produce  illusion,  and 
the  fiirst  function  of  scenery 
is  merely  to  shut  out  any  ob- 
stacles to  that  illusion.  To 
a  modern  audience,  used  to 
scenery,  a  perfectly  plain 
stage  is  an  obstacle  to  il- 
lusion. It  makes  them  ask 
where  the  actors  are,  and 
does  not  suggest  any  kind  of 
world  in  which  they  could 
conceivably  hve  and  have 
their  being.  The  proper  aim 
of  scenery  is  to  suggest  such 
a  world  as  unobtrusively  as 
possible.  It  must  not  be  in- 
congruous with  the  life  and 
character  of  the  persons  in 
the  play.  It  must  not  be 
squalid  where  those  persons 
are  supposed  to  be  wealthy 
and  luxm-ious;  but  even  in 
that  case  it  should  not  set 
the  audience  wondering  how 
much  money  has  been  spent 
upon  it. 

"However  reahstic  a  play 
may  be,  its  illusion  ought  to 
be  produced  by  action  and 
speech,  not  by  scenery;  for 
the  more  complete  the  ma^ 
terial  illusion  of  surroundings 
actors  to  play  up  to  it." 

How  two  critics  may  argue  to  opposite  conclusions  from  the 
same  premise  is  seen  in  this  and  the  article  in  The  Morninq  Post 
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Who  believes  that  the  scenery  of 
the  stage  should  harmonize  with  the 
mood  of  the  scene,  which  it  is  the 
btisiness  of  the  actors  to  express. 

the  more  difficult  it  is  for  the 
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(London).  T\u-  writer  of  the  latter  ihirikK  Mr.  Oai^  is  inspired 
by  Maet(?rlin(;k  rather  than  by  Shakespeare,  and  suf?j?e.sts  that 
"it  is  a  disputable  point  if  Shakespeare  would  not  have  welcomed 


the    elaborate    mechanism 
modern  productions." 


and    tlie    spectacular    ingenuity    of 


BAITING   THE  JEWS  IN   FICTION 

A  (COMPLAINT  is  made  that  modern  h(ttion,  when  it  deals 
\<^ith  Jews  at  all,  adds  to  the  prejudice;  already  existing 
^  against  this  race.  Mr.  Joseph  Jacobs  points  out  that 
our  fiction  writers,  "when  they  introduce  a  minor  character  who 
is  to  do  some  mean  or  shabby  trick  or  display  the  weaknc^sses 
of  a  newly  ricili,  proceed  to 
•christen'  this  personage  by 
a  name  which,  in  the  ears 
of  the  reader,  will  suggest 
a  Jewish  origin."  Mr. 
Jacobs  voices  his  complaint 
in  The  American  Jlcbrctc 
(New  York),  of  which  he  is 
the  editor,  pursuing  the 
point  thus  further: 

"  If  there  is  a  person  intro- 
duced who  is  to  reveal  a 
secret  or  to  spread  a  scandal 
or  to  push  himself  where  lie 
is  not  wanted,  the  writer  will 
not  say  straight  out  that  he 
is  a  Jew,  but  will  entitle  him 
by  some  name  as  Julius 
Bernstein,  Abraham  Gordon, 
Simon  Woggleheimer,  or  the 
like.  The  reader  catches 
the  suggestion  of  the  author, 
is  pleased  at  his  own  clever- 
ness in  finding  that  the  per- 
sonage is  a  Jew  without  be- 
ing told  it,  is  flattered  by 
the  confirmation  of  his  prej- 
udice about  his  own  superi- 
ority to  such  a  person,  and 
thus  the  author  has  made 
a  point   and  is  tempted  to  make  similar  points  in  the  future. 

"All  this  may  seem  unimportant  and  it  might  appear  to  imply 
unnecessary  sensitiveness  to  call  attention  to  it.  But  as  one 
knows,  half  or  more  than  half  of  the  Jewish  troubles  of  the  world 
are  due  to  prejudice,  which  prevents  the  Jew  from  getting  a  fair 
hearing  or  fair  treatment  from  the  very  start.  Now  this  practise 
of  the  novelist  tends  to  keep  up  prejudice  much  more  subtly  and 
much  more  effectively  than  any  direct  attack  which  can  be  met 
and  which  almost  invariably  arouses  a  certain  defensive  attitude 
even  in  the  mind  of  a  Gentile  reader.  But  here  we  have  a 
novelist  implying,  with  all  his  alluring  appeal  to  the  imagination, 
that  it  is  only  natural  and  appropriate  that  any  mean,  shabby,  or 
underhand  action  or  trick  should  be  performed  by  a  Jew.  This 
is  much  more  effective  with  common  minds  than  any  mere  state- 
ment of  a  general  proposition  to  that  effect. 

"  It  might  seem  that  I  was  making  too  much  fuss  over  a  matter 
which,  if  objectionable,  is  yet  unlikely  to  do  much  harm.  But 
this  is  not  so.  It  is  by  the  integration  of  these  small  impressions 
that  the  power  of  public  opinion  becomes  great  in  Aolume.  By 
force  of  iteration  the  association  of  Jewdom  with  meanness 
becomes  practically  automatic.  Even  if  the  association  were 
founded  on  fact  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  good  object  could  be 
performed  by  'rubbing  it  in.'  It  is  not  likely  to  cure  the  J(>w  of 
his  failing  and  it  is  certain  to  confirm  the  Gentile  in  his  prejudice. 
But  novelists,  who  are,  by  profession,  keen  judges  of  character, 
would  probably  be  the  first  to  own  that  such  traces  of  ignobility 
among  Jews  are  not  duo  to  their  Jewishness,  but  to  the  simple  fact 
that  they  are  mainly  of  the  mercantile  classes,  whose  whole  tone 
of  thought  is  colored  by  the  haggUng  of  the  market.  It  is  thus  a 
distinct  injustice  to  brand  the  minor  faults  of  mercantilism  with 
a  Jewish  name." 

Mr.  Jacobs,  before  printing  his  essay,  sent  it  to  a  numln^r  of 


vv«;ll-knowii  writers  and  asked  their  opinion  as  to  its  justice. 
Bliss  Carman,  Thomas  Nel.son  Page,  Itobert  Hit<;hens,  William 
De  Morgan,  and  some  others  deprecate  such  prejudice  if  it  exists. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Locke  and  Mr.  John  Galsworthy  answer  in  another 
vein.  The  latter  declan-s  he  has  never  "drawn  the  portrait  of  a 
.)(;w,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,"  whihi  tfie  former  confesses  to  a 
Jewish  money-lender,  introduced  "for  sheer  necessity  of  plot," 
who  was  shown  "vulgar  and  unpleasant" — tho  not  ungenerous-. 
Both  these  men  speak  of  being  unable  io  understand  the  Jewish 
people,  owing  to  a  difference  in  blood.  Mr.  Jacobs  retorts  else- 
where in  his  journal  that  there  are  no  mysteries  of  race  peculiar 
to  the  Jew.  All  the  other  authors,  whether  guilty  or  inno- 
cent of  Mr.  Jacob's  matter  of  offense,  evade  any  defensive  refer- 


As  Mr. 


THK  CiHOST     OF    BAN(JLO    AT     MACBETH iS    FKAST. 

From  a  drawing  by  F.  Matania,  in  the  London  Sphere. 

Tree  produces   the  scene,  evidently  believing  with  a  critic  that  Shakespeare  would  have 
elaborate  mechanism  and  spectacular  ingenuity  of  modem  productions." 


"welcomed  the 


ence — all  except  Mr.  Zangwill,  who  Mr.  Jacobs  thinks  misses 
the  point  in  his  effort  to  "exhibit  his  impartiality."  This  is 
his  letter: 

"I  beg  to  say  that  i/ Jews  are  mainly  of  the  mercantile  classes, 
and  if  the  faults  under  discussion  are  those  of  the  mercantile 
(ilasses,  then  on  your  own  showing  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
average  novelist  using  the  Jew  as  a  type  of  those  failings.  The 
composite  photograph  of  the  Jew  would  be  preponderantly 
mercantile. 

"Your  question  as  to  what  good  object  could  be  performed — 
if  the  accusation  were  true — by  'rubbing  it  in'  seems  to  me,  if 
you  will  pardon  me,  peculiarly  inept.  The  painter  of  manners 
is  not  aiming  directly  at  philanthropy.  Of  course,  an  accurate- 
painter  would  also  note  the  i>xistence  of  fine  Jewish  types,  even 
among  the  mercantile  classes,  but  then  he  would  also  portray 
types  still  more  dishonorable  than  we  are  normally  debited  with. 

"In  fact,  nothing  could  be  better  for  some  even  of  our  leading 
men  than  an  "assimilation  '  to  the  standard  of  honor  of  the  feudal 
classes. 

"That  this  constant  nagging  at  the  Jew  must  end  in  riots  as  in 
Wales  is  of  course  olnious,  but  then  it  is  for  the  Jew — as  well  as 
the  novelist — to  set  his  house  in  order." 

Jack  London  pleads  not  guilty,  but  also  pleads  the  privileges  of 
fiction.     Thus: 

"I  have  made  villains,  scoundrels,  weaklings,  and  degenerates 
of  C-ockneys,  Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  Americans,  Frenchmen  and 
Irish,  and  I  don't  know  what  other  nationalities.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  having  made  a  Jew  serve  a  mean  fictional  func- 
tion. But  I  see  no  reiisoii  why  I  should  not,  if  the  need  and  the 
setting  of  my  story  demanded  it.     I  can  not  reconcile  mys«^lf 
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to  the  attitude  that  in  humor  and  fiction  the  Jew  should  be  a 
favored  race,  and  therefore  be  passed  over,  or  used  only  for  his 
exalted  qualities. 

"I  have  myself,  not  as  an  American,  but  personally  and  with 
the  name  so  little  different  from  mine  that  it  w^as  not  even  a  thin 
disguise,  been  exploited  before  Jewish  audiences  in  the  most 
despicable  of  characters.  The  only  sensation  I  experienced  was 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present  to  enjoy  the  fun. 

"Finally,  I  am  a  terrific  admirer  of  the  Jew^s;  I  have  consorted 
more  with  Jews  than  with  any  other  nationality;  I  have  among 
the  Jews  some  of  my  finest  and  noblest  friends;  and,  being 
a  Socialist,  I  subscribe  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Man.  In  this 
connection,  let  me  add  that  it  is  as  unfair  for  a  writer  to  make 
villains  of  all  races  except  the  Jews,  as  it  is  to  make  villains 
only  of  Jews.  To  ignore  the  Jew  in  the  matter  of  villainy  is  so 
invidious  an  exception  as  to  be  unfair  to  the  Jews." 


SAVING   TIME  OVER   THE  SPELLING- 

BOOK 

SPELLING  REFORM  gains  ground  slowly  in  the  land  of  the 
mother  tongue.  One  of  London's  leading  dailies  is  willing 
to  admit  that  not  "scholars  of  the  highest  class"  but  only 
"shallow  pretenders  to  scholarship"  lay  weight  upon  the  "ety- 
mological argument."  By  the  same  token  this  paper  is  willing 
to  defend  the  simplification  of  "apothegm"  to  "apothem."     In 
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A         CRAIGISCHE         SCENE     FOR         MACBETH. 

Designed  as  a  background  for  the  lines  "To-morrow  and 
to-morrow  and  to-morrow — to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time  have  lighted  fools  their  way  to  dusky  death." 

this  particular  case,  it  writes,  "the  scholar  can  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  provenance  of  the  word  and  the  semieducated  are  in  no 
worse  case  than  before."  Mr.  WiUiam  Archer,  who  stands  as 
chief  advocate  for  the  reform  in  England,  thinks  this  admission 
J 'strikes  at  the  root  of  the  etymological  argument,"  and  he  wel- 
comes the  support  from  this  source.  He  does  not,  however,  find 
The  Standard  equally  sound  when  it  expresses  doubt  "whether 
the  young,  unless  exceptionally  dull,  find  spelling  a  great  stum- 
bhng-block."  This  hesitation  indicates  that  the  newspaper  in 
question  is  open  to  conviction.  But  its  mind  seems  closed  on 
another  point  indicated  in  the  remark  that  "the  woes  of  the  in- 
telligent foreigner  may  w^ell  be  disregarded."  Mr.  Archer  sets 
about  enlightening  the  mind  of  The  Standard  on  both  these 
points : 

"It  is  true  that  the  average  child  of  the  educated  classes 
usually  gets  through  his  spelling  troubles  at  so  early  an  age  that 


he  has  little  recollection  of  them  in  after  life;  but  it  does  not  follow^ 
that  even  he  has  not  wasted  much  time  and  mental  energy  on  the 
wholly  uneducative  memorizing  of  needless  rules  and  bewildering 
exceptions.  But  it  is  not  true  that  only  the  'exceptionally  duU' 
find  spelling  an  insuperable  difficulty.  Very  bright  children  often 
display  a  congenital  inability  to  spell.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
general  capacity,  but  merely  shows  the  lack  of  a  particular  sort 
of  visual  memory.  And  if  the  children  of  the  educated  classes, 
brought  up  among  books,  often  pick  up  their  spelling  with  toler- 
able ease,  this  is  not  true  of  the  children  of  uneducated  and 
unbookish  people.  SpelUng  is  to  them  an  extremely  serious 
stumbling-block.  • 

"Educators  who  have  studied  the  question  in  practise  form 
various  estimates  of  the  average  loss  of  time  involved  in  the  teach- 
ing of  our  incoherent  spelling;  but  I  do  not  think  any  authority 
places  it  at  less  than  a  year.  Surely  the  proposal  to  economize 
on  the  average  a  whole  year  of  the  school-time  of  all  coming 
generations  of  English-speaking  people  is  not  one  to  be  lightly 
dismissed  with  a  few  pleasantries. 

"As  for  your  light-hearted  readiness  to  'disregard  the  woes' 
of  the  foreigner,  I  shall  not  inquire  into  its  ethical  merits,  but 
merely  remind  you  of  the  proverbial  impolicy  of  'cutting  oflf 
one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face.'  Our  plea  for  the  foreigner  is  not 
altruistic,  but  egoistic.  Our  spelling  is  most  unquestionably  the 
one  great  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  English  as  the  universal 
medium  of  intercommunication;  and  what  an  advantage  that 
would  give  to  all  English  speakers!  A  rationally  spelt  English 
would  be  a  ready-made  Esperanto;  but  if  we  delay  too  long  in 
rationalizing  our  speUing,  Esperanto  (possibly  in  a  simplified 
form)  will  get  such  a  start  of  us  that  we  shall  never  overtake  it." 

The  Standard  in  its  editorial  comments  that  drew  Mr.  Archer's 
fire  had  advocated  the  true  English  virtue  of  "slowly  broadening 
down"  its  reformed  spelling  in  the  same  manner  Tennyson  had 
supposed  it  cultivated  its  freedom.  "If  phonetic  reformers  con- 
fined their  ambitions  to  what  can  be  realized  without  much 
violence,  they  would  probably  effect  more,"  this  journal  ob- 
serves.    To  which  Mr.  Archer  replies : 

"Read  in  a  certain  sense,  this  is  very  true;  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  true  sense  is  the  one  you  had  in  mind.  It  seems  to  me  cer- 
tain (I  speak  entirely  for  myself)  that,  in  substituting  a  rational 
order  for  the  chaos  of  our  current  notation,  we  ought  to  do  no 
more  '  violence '  to  estabhshed  habit  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  But  this,  I  imagine,  was  not  your 
point.  You  counseled  a  gradual  change,  now  of  this  word  or 
group  of  words,  now  of  that,  which  might  pass  without  any  great 
disturbance  of  popular  prejudice.  There  I  venture  to  differ,  on 
two  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  these  very  gradual  changes  are 
of  no  practical  value.  They  upset  established  habit  without 
effecting  any  sensible  economy  of  time  and  labor.  In  the  second 
place,  we  find  by  experiment  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  (the  case 
is  not  quite  the  same  on  the  other  side)  that  the  smallest  changes, 
however  inconspicuous  and  however  reasonable,  excite  just  as 
violent  antagonism  as  the  most  radical  reforms.  The  average 
educated  man  would  as  soon  give  up  Gibraltar  as  abandon  the 
'me'  in  'programme.'  After  some  experience  in  working  for 
reform,  I  am  convinced  that  we  shall  make  no  way  until  we  can 
put  forth  a  scheme  of  systematic  simplification  which  shaU  so 
clearly  minimize  the  labor  of  learning  for  countless  generations 
of  children  that  it  wdll  be  mere  inhumanity  to  oppose  to  it  the 
mental  inertia  of  one  adult  generation.  We  are  constantly  faced 
with  the  demand  for  such  a  scheme — a  perfectly  reasonable 
demand.  When  we  are  in  a  position  to  supply  it  (as  I  trust  we 
soon  shall  be),  I  believe  that  you,  sir,  will  be  the  first  to  realize 
that  so  beneficent  and  far-reaching  a  reform  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  'enabling  German  waiters  to  misuse  our  tongue 
Avith  more  ease.'  " 


HOW  TO  BEGIN  A  STORY— If  you  are  going  to  write  a  short- 
story,  begin  at  the  beginning  ' '  to  agitate."  Agitate  in  any  direc- 
tion, provided  only  there  is  "something  doing"  in  each  para- 
graph. This  is  the  secret  of  "action,"  which  is  not  at  all  the 
same  thing  as  "movement"  we  are  told,  and  our  magazine 
editors  want  action  or  they  will  have  none  of  your  story.  The 
Evening  Post  (New  York)  enlightens  us  fiu-ther: 

"From  the  beginning  that  is  the  seci-et  of  short-story  writing 
to-day.  You  must  start  at  the  crack  of  the  pistol,  not  necessarily 
to  tell  your  stor>%  but  to  seize  the  reader's  attention.     You  may 
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do  so  with  a  laugh,  or  an  opigrr-'ii,  or  a  flaring  bit  of  headline 
matter,  but  the  trick  must  be  done  at  once.  It  is  the  secret  of 
the  'lead'  which  has  been  imj)ort(!d  from  the  newspapers  into  the 
magazines,  a  secr(!t  of  which  Maupassant  knew  nothing  and  of 
which  the  foreign  writers  to-day  know  very  little." 

Maupassant's  method  "strikes  most  of  us  as  stale,"  says  The 
Post,  and  bears  "the  hall-marks  of  the  hopeless  amateur."  O. 
Henry's  openings,  on  the  contrary,  were  "wild,  antic,  irrespon- 
sible, irrelevant,"  and  "were  frankly  intended  just  to  put  the 
reader  into  good  humor."  We  welcome  slang  because  it  has  a 
"kick"  in  it: 

"A  'kick'  in  every  sentence  is  what  the  successful  short-story 
of  to-day  demands,  no  matter  if  it  takes  an  hour  of  kicking  to  get 
to  a  point  that  might  be  attained  in  a  half-hour  of  quiet  going." 


is  anything  degrading  or  humiliating  in  this  method  of  seeking 
and  securing  audiences. 

"The  immodiate  effect  should  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
cinematograpliic  productions.  As  audiences  V)ecome  accustomed 
to  seeing  on  the  screens  portrayals  of   well-known    plays  by 


BERNHARDT  IN   MOVING   PICTURES 

PEOPLE  who  disapprove  of  great  actors  and  actresses  leav- 
ing the  "legitimate"  stage  for  vaudeville  call  it  "degra^ 
ding"  their  art;  those  who  approve  call  it  "  democratizing  " 
it.  Sara  Bernhardt,  as  if  to  add  one  more  proof  of  her  greatness, 
has  taken  even  "the  second  step  down,"  if  you  choose  the 
expression,  and  appeared  before  the  moving-picture  camera. 
She  gave  one  of  her  greatest  roles.  Marguerite  Gautier,  in  "La 
Dame  aux  Camelias,"  in  a  special  adaptation  for  this  purpose. 
To  make  the  "records"  more  realistic  she.  is  said  to  have  recited 
all  the  words  of  the  play,  and  not  resorted  to  dumb  show  alone. 
Whole  realms  of  possibilities  are  opened  up  by  this  innovation, 
the  Cincinnati  News  pointing  out  some  of  them: 

"Vowing  that  she  would  ne'er  consent,  Mme.  Sara  Bernhardt 
has  at  last  consented  to  present  her  art  to  the  masses  through  the 
medium  of  moving  pictures. 

"Regardless  of  what  may  have  been  the  influence  that  caused 
her  to  change  her  mind,  the  fact  that  she  did  change  it  and  has 
already  played  Camille  before  the  kinetoseopic  lens  must  be  re- 
garded as  an  event  of  the  first  importance  in  the  theatrical  world. 
With  Bernhardt  playing  for  the  moving-picture  films,  other  stage 
people,  however  high  their  degree,  can  no  longer  feel  that  there 


THE     STAlRCASt     SCENE    I.N     "  MACBETH. 

This  scene  is  now  in  tlie  London  exhibition  of  Mr.  Craig's 
designs  for  this  play.  Down  the  staircase  troop  the  attendants 
of  Duncan  after  the  alarm  following  his  murder. 


MACBKIir.s   KNCOl'NTfcK    WMil     MalVIH-. 

From  a  drawing  by  S.  E.  Scott  in  The  Illustrated  London  News. 
Mr.  Tree's  scene  here  shows  obvious  influences  of  Mr.  Craig. 

players  of  acknowledged  ability  they  will  have  less  interest  in 
the  cheap  and  tawdry.  It  is  an  experiment  that  opens  out 
wide  possibilities. 

"Furthermore,  it  is  a  progressive  step  that  will  perpetuate 
dramatic  art  as  it  never  has  been  or  could  be  perpetuated  before. 
To  us  the  great  stage  names  of  the  past  are  only  names.  To 
posterity  Bernhardt  will  be  almost  as  flesh  and  blood.  They  will 
know  that  she  was  a  great  actress,  not  simply  because  she  is  now 
acclaimed  as  such,  but  because  their  ow^n  eyes  will  tell  them  so. 

"New  uses  for  the  moving-picture  machine  are  being  found 
every  day.  Not  all  of  them  are  good  uses,  unfortunately,  but  it 
is  encouraging  to  know  that  most  of  the  men  who  have  invested 
money  in  this  great  and  rapidly  growing  industry  are  fully  alive 
to  the  importance  of  creating  and  maintaining  higher  ideals  than 
prevailed  when  the  invention  was  yet  very  young." 

Why  should  not  other  actors  avail  themselves  of  this  medium 
of  expression?  asks  the  Augusta  Chronicle.     Going  on: 

"In  a  recent  article  on  writing  plays,  Brander  Matthews,  per- 
haps the  best-informed  man  on  the  academic  drama  in  America, 
stated  that  the  main  thing  is  action.  He  concurred  in  a  previ- 
ously exprest  statement  that  an  intelligent  mute  could  follow  the 
story  of  Hamlet  if  produced  in  pantomime. 

"'  The  words  of  a  play  are  the  least  important  part:  it  is  the 
theme  and  the  manner  of  handling  which,  in  nearly  every  ca.*;e,  is 
conveyed  to  the  audience  more  by  actions  than  by  spoken  lines. 

" '  With  the  best  players  acting  in  pantomime,  and  thus  staging 
the  best  of  the  drama  for  popular  consumption,  an  awakened 
imaginative  interest  in  the  artistic  side  of  the  theater  will  be  the 
result.  People  will  come  to  depend  less  upon  words  in  the  plaj-, 
to  supply  that  which  their  imagination  should  afford  them.' 

"Besides,  when  Bernhardt  acts  for  the  camera  her  work  will 
become  immortal.  What  would  we  give  to-day  for  graphophone 
and  cinematograph  records  of  the  acting  of  Garrick  or  Peg 
WoSington?  Only  ghostly  descriptions  of  them  remain;  when 
they  left  the  stage  all  of  them  e.xoept  mental  impressions 
disappeared." 


THE  USE   OF   MISSIONARY   MONEYS 
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<HE  SAD  LOT  of  the  home  preacher  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  foreign  missionary  was  recently  portrayed  in 
Hampton's  Magazine.  A  vivid  picture  was  drawn  of 
tlie  harassed  minister  and  his  wife,  struggling  to  make  both  ends 
meet  on  the  basis  of  a  salary  which  was  often  delayed  and  some- 
times never  paid  in  full.  The  deacon  or  elder  who  countenanced 
such  a  condition  arrived  in  his  motor  at  the  minister's  door  to  re- 
mind him  about  m-ging  the  claims  of  foreign  missions  at  the  next 
Sunday's  service.  The  sleek  and  unworried  missionary  is  pic- 
tured in  his  foreign  field  never  harassed  about  the  payment  of  his 
stipend.  A  spokesman  for  the  missionary  board  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  is  the  first  we  have  seen  to  take  up  cudgels 
on  the  other  side.  "A  more  reckless  "WTiter  has  rarely  appeared  " 
than  the  author  of  this  article,  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green,  says  the 
editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  who  pauses  to  add 
that  it  is  "astonishing  how  often  prejudice  or  prepossession  in  a 
'reckless  writer'  brings  his  statements  into  complete  unison  with 
those  of  a  person  who  intends  to  deceive."  The  writer  in  Hamp- 
ton's presents  the  ease  of  a  Methodist  minister  U\'ing  on  a  salarj' 
of  S800  in  cash,  and  a  house  rent  of  $200,  and  makes  this  com- 
parison with  his  brother  in  India  or  China: 

"In  the  foreign  field  he  would  have  been  paid  at  least  $1,500, 
and  he  would  have  received  it  with  clockwork  regularity. 
Moreover,  the  purchasing  power  of  $1,500  in  American  gold 
is  so  much  greater  in  foreign  lands  than  in  the  United  States 
that  the  missionary  finds  his  income  almost  three  times  as  large 
as  the  figures  indicate." 

The  editor  of  The  Christian  Advocate  replies: 

"Had  he  cared  to  ascertain  the  truth  he  would  have  found 
that  such  a  statement  is  not  only  misleading,  but  false. 

"Taking  salaries  in  China,  India,  and  Japan,  his  'fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  at  least '  is  in  fact  this : 

"In  Central  China,  Fuehau,  Hinghwa,  and  West  China 
married  missionaries  for  the  first  five  years  receive  annually 
$1,050.  To  missionaries  in  North  China  for  the  same  length 
of  time  $1,200  a  year  is  allowed. 

"In  the  next  ten  years  missionaries  in  North  China,  where 
living  is  more  expensive,  receive  $1,300,  and  those  in  other  parts 
of  China  receive  $1,100.  After  he  has  been  in  the  work  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  years,  each  married  missionary  receives 
$1,200,  except  those  in  North  China,  who  have  $1,400.  Not 
until  after  twenty-five  years  of  ser\'ice  will  those  in  North 
China  receive  $1,500,  while  those  in  other  parts  of  China 
receive  only  $1,300.  Children  under  fourteen,  and  dependent 
children  of  any  age  less  than  twenty-one,  are  allowed  about  $2 
per  week. 

"Single  men  receive  $700  a  year  for  the  first  five  years;  the 
next  ten  years  they  receive  $750. 

"Since  it  is  more  expensive  to  live  in  India  a  missionary 
there  receives  a  Uttle  more  than  in  China;  $1,100  per  annum 
for  the  first. five  years;  $1,200  for  the  next  ten;  and  $1,300 
after  the  next  ten  years. 

"In  Burma  the  salaries  never  rise  above  $1,300.  Single 
persons  have  about  the  same  as  those  in  China. 

"In  East  Japan  and  West  Japan,  the  cost  of  living  being 
much  higher,  married  missionaries  are  allowed  $1,400  a  year, 
and  single  men  $800." 

The  writer  in  Hampton's  declares  that  the  missionary's  wife 
is  "frequently"  paid  a  salary  in  addition  to  her  husband's, 
adding:  "The  Missionary  Board  does  not  ask  the  missionary's 
wife  to  perform  the  unpaid  services  expected  [in  the  United 
States]  of  the  parson's  hard-worked,  unappreciated  partner." 
Dr.  Buckley  retorts  that  "this  is  false."     For: 

"No  wife  of  a  missionary  is  paid  any  salary  in  any  of  these 
countries,  except  in  South  America,  where  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  has  many  schools,  and  the  missionary's  wife  is 
able  to  teach.     Even  then  the  missionary  has  only  the  salary  of 


a  single  man,  and  the  missionary's  wife  has  only  the  salary  of  a 

single  woman  !" 

The  point  next  debated  concerns  "the  large  sums  of  money 
contributed  to  the  missionary  cause."  The  writer  in  Hamp- 
ton's declares: 

"Of  course,  only  a  small  part  of  the  money  will  reach  the 
thousand  million  heathens  for  whose  conversion  it  is  spent, 
altho  the  fund  wiU  be  administered  with  the  most  rehgious 
honesty,  and  with  no  little  ability  into  the  bargain.  It  has 
always  been  an  item  in  the  budget  of  the  Missionary  Board, 
that  it  took  one  doUar  to  make  a  dollar  efficient  in  the  field." 

Dr.  Buckley  follows  up : 

"He  says  that  actually  the  cost  of  missions  is  greater  than: 
that,  and  elaborates  his  statement  thus:  'At  least  a  mis- 
sionarj'  whom  I  met  last  year  in  Japan,  on  his  way  home  on 
fm-lough,  after  eight  years'  work  in  India,  told  me  that  every 
dollar  that  came  into  actual  practical  use  in  his  work  had  cost 
the  Foreign  Missionary  Society  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents 
to  put  it  there.' 

"The  writer  does  not  give  the  denomination  of  this  mis- 
sionary nor  ofj  the  missionary  society  under  whose  auspices 
he  worked.  As  slaves  to  alcohol  wi]!  drink  every  beverage 
mixt  with  it,  so  a  man  who  loves  to  startle  a  reader  or  hearer 
accepts  aU  overlarge  statements  which  will  help  him.  The 
more  exaggerated  they  are,  the  more  greedily  they  are  absorbed. 

"The  foregoing  is  a  colossal  error.  The  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  received  in  the 
year  ending  October  31,  1910,  .$1,519,123.95.  Of  every  dollar 
received  the  distribution  was  as  follows : 

EXPENSES    OF    COLLECTION 

Per  cent. 

Publication  fund 2.6' 

Young  People's  Work 0.5 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  Field  Secretaries 1.1- 

Conference  visitation o.l 

Interest 0.5  • 

Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  and  expenses  of  the  Imme- 
diate Advance  Movement 0.8 

Total 5.6 

EXPENSES    OF    ADMINISTRATION 

Per  cent.. 
Salaries  of  OfHco  Secretaries  and  Traveling  of  Secretaries, 

Treasurer,  and  others • l.o 

Office  expenses l.o 

General  Committee  expexises .       0.2: 

Rent,  postage,  printing,  etc 0.4 

Total 2.6; 

"Leaving    for    missions    and    surplus    91.8    per    cent. 

"Surplus  is  the  money  left  over  after  paying  expenses  and 
fulfilling  the  promises  made  to  the  missions. 

"Thus  any  one  can  see  that  out  of  every  dollar  received  a 
little  more  than  ninety  cents  reaches  the  missions.  On  account 
of  ignorance  Dr.  Green,  unwittingly,  let  us  hope,  has  slandered 
great  and  beneficent  institutions." 


CAN  SOCIAL  WRECKAGE  BE  PREVENTED  ?— Out  of  1,400' 
children  in  a  certain  Chicago  institution  for  the  feeble-minded, 
1,000  of  them  came  there  because  of  "  the  vice  disease."  So 
reports  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Farwell,  president  of  the  Chicago  Law  and 
Order  League.  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago),  which 
caUs  these  facts  "shocking  in  their  awful  significance,"  goes  on  to 
give  others  of  a  cognate  character  that  make  their  appeal 
economically  even  when  the  purely  humanitarian  consideration 
is  allowed  to  sink  out  of  sight.     We  read : 

"Twenty-five  out  of  every  one  hundred  men  who  went  to  the 
insane  asylums  of  Illinois  were  there  because  of  paresis,  and  the 
foundation  of  paresis  was  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Farwell  adds 
that  the  State  of  Illinois  has  appropriated  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  and  feeble-minded  about  $9,000,000  for  the  next  two 
years.  He  asks,  'Would  it  not  be  good  policy  for  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  city  of  Chicago  to  prevent  wrecks  as  well  as  to 
take  care  of  the  unfortunates  ? ' 

"The  presentation  of  these  startling  and  horrifying  figures. 
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ought  to  make,  every  right-minded  citizen  and  earnest  Christian 
arouse  himself  to  an  indignant  activity  in  antagonism  to  the 
depredations  of  licens«^d  licentiousness." 


DANGEROUS    SYMPATHY    FOR 
EUTHANASIA 

A  CASE  WHERE  euthanasia  was  administered  by 
people  not  professionally  constituted  as  nurses  or 
doctors  has  brought  into  discussion  the  question  of 
the  moral  right  to  give  a  person  an  easy  and  painless  death. 
Two  Shakers  at  Kissimee,  Fla.,  gave  chloroform  to  a  sister  who 
was  dying,  so  they  aver,  from  tuberculosis.  They  were  put 
under  arrest  but  released  on  bail  until  November,  when  their 
case  will  come  before  the  CJrand  Jury.  It  is,  however,  reported 
that  a  post-mortem  revealed  the  fact  that  consumption  was  not 
so  far  advanced  as  the  first  report  indicated,  and  that  with  care 
she  might  have  lived  years.  Another  light  is  thus  shed  on  the 
act  of  the  indicted  Shak(Ts.  They  are  -said  to  have  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  their  locality.  The  case  is  described  in  a  letter 
from  the  woman  who  is  under  indictment  to  a  friend  in  another 
Shaker  colony,  which  we  quote  from  the  New  York  Timcfi: 

"You  have  probably  seen  in  the  papers  that  Elder  Egbert 
and  myself  were  arrested  for  giving  quieting  medicine  U)  our 
Sister  Sadie  during  the  last  three  days  of  her  life. 

"Whatever  was  done  was  to  alleviate  her  sufferings  and  to 
make  it  easy  for  her  to  pass  out  of  the  body  without  severe  pain — 
not  to  take  life.  As  Elder  E.  had  cared  for  her  so  much  he 
felt  great  sympathy  for  her,  desiring  to  make  it  easy  to  the 
last,  but  mad(^  the  mistake  of  giving  her  chloroform  himself 
instead  of  getting  a  physician  to  do  so. 

"Since  the  occurren(^e  we  have  bet^n  told  doctors  and  nurses 
are  doing  these  same  things  constantly,  but  they  have  the 
authority,  which  we  have  not.  We  all  regret  the  step,  but  it 
can  not  be  undone. 

"Now  we  can  only  depend  on  the  good  spirits  to  help  us 
through,  as  they  have  done  in  other  cases.  We  are  almost 
certain  that  somebody  complained  to  the  officers  of  the  law, 
for  no  one  knew  anything  about  it  out  of  the  house. 

"The  first  Saturday  evening  after  the  death  the  judge  and 
sheriff  came  and  questioned  us,  and  we  thought  that  was  the 
end  of  it.  Elder  E.  and  I  were  arrested  and  kept  in  jail  two 
days,  when  the  judge  said  we  could  be  released  on  bail  until 
November  2,  when  the  case  would  be  tried  by  the  Grand  Jury." 

The  Walchman  (Boston)  prints  the  following  comment  upon 
the  case  after  observing  that  the  judge  before  whom  the  prisoners 
were  brought  "did  the  unprecedented  thing  of  admitting  them  to 
bail  in  small  amounts": 

"These  people  are  of  high  moral  character,  and  did  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  right  and  most  merciful  course  in  relieving  of 
her  great  sufferings  a  friend  who  was  apparently  certain  to  die 
soon,  and  who  was  in  extreme  agony.  It  is  impossible  to  sus- 
pect them  of  any  wrong  motives.  Yet  the  case  raises  anew  the 
whole  question  of  euthanasia,  or  assisting  a  person  to  an  easy, 
happy  death.  The  problem  has  been  earnestly  and  sharply 
discust  from  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  to  the  present 
time.  Some  of  the  wisest  and  most  exalted  characters  of  human 
history  have  favored  it.  If  all  cases  were  certain  to  be  like 
that  in  Florida  in  all  their  conditions  and  actors,  there  would 
probably  not  be  so  much  opiK)sition  to  euthanasia.  But  the 
difficulty  is,  we  can  not  be  sure  that  all  cases  will  be  just  lik(! 
that.  You  can  not  always  be  (certain  that  a  person  who  is  very 
sick  and  apparently  in  mortal  agony,  will  die.  Extreme  unction 
is  carefully  delayinl  by  the  rules  of  th(>  Roman  Catholic  Church 
until  it  appears  absolutely  certain  that  the  person  is  on  the 
point  of  death.  Yet  there  are  those  to  whom  extreme  unction 
has  been  administ(>red  who  have  recovered  health  and  strength. 
This  inevitable  uncertainty  makes  it  inadvisable  for  any  one  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  hastening  a  person's  death.  Even 
suicide  in  such  cases  has  not  been  considered  proper.  But  there 
is  another  and  still  stronger  reason  against  hastening  death: 
and  that  is  that  if  such  a  practise  should  be  permitted,  it  would 
sunUy  be  abused.  Persons  who  desired  the  death  of  others 
could  easily  arranges  for  the  excuse  of  euthanasia,  and  under  it, 
if  sanctioned  by  law  and  public  opinion,  foul  and  cruel  murders 
would  certainly  he  done." 


IS   DIVORCE  "MORAL   ENOUGH"? 

OXK  ATTITUDE  of  'many  well-meaning  Amerieam;" 
toward  divorce  is  exprest  by  a  CathoUc  writer  as  that 
of  "moralitj"  by  agreement."  People  who  see  nothing 
immoral  in  divorce,  he  says,  fall  back  on  the  fa^it  that  it  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  argue  that  therefore  it  must  be  legitimate. 
All  should  enjoy  the  privilege,  they  assume,  "and  those  who 
object  to  it  are  unreasoning  reactionaries  who  by  habit  and 
conviction  oppo.se  all  progress."  This  writer,  the  Rev.  William 
P.  Cantwell,  reminds  "those  who  argue  thus  and  suit  their 
lives  to  their  argument,"  that  "for  centuries  all  Christianity 
opposed  divorce  as  immoral."  Even  "under  paganism  divorce 
was  unknown  for  ages  till  the  luxurj',  engendered  by  conquest, 
had  tainted  the  hearts  an<l  poisoned  the  lives  of  the  Romans." 
Writing  in  The  Monitor  (San  Francisco)  Mr.  Cantwell  faces 
"the  easy-going  attitude  of  the  American  people  on  divorce  by 
asking  a  few  pertinent  questions  which  lie  within  the  territory- 
not  yet  entirely  yielded  up  even  by  those  who  .seem  to  acticpt 
divorce  as  moral  enough."     He  continues: 

"And  first,  are  the  American  people  sincerely  in  earnest  in  ac- 
cepting divorce  as  moral  ?  Away  down  in  their  hearts  are  there 
not  misgivings  about  its  morality  ?  In  their  .sober  moments  are 
they  not  prepared  to  admit  to  themselves  that  after  all  the  Cath- 
olic position  toward  divorce  accords  best  with  their  honest  con- 
victions and  their  t  rue  conscience  ?  Do  they  not  realize  that  in- 
creasing divorce  is  onh^  weakly  feeding  the  vilest  passions  of  the 
human  heart  ?  Is  it  not  almost  wnth  a  shiver  of  fear  and  respon- 
sibility that  they  look  upon  the  grinding  wheels  of  the  divorce 
(iourt  ?  Do  they  not  know  from  their  own  experiences  of  life 
that  the  stirring  of  discontent  in  the  breasts  of  the  married  pair 
is  fanned  by  the  possibility  of  a  separation?  Is  it  not  against 
their  common  sense,  nay,  their  sense  of  decency,  that  a  con- 
tract  so  important  should  be  juggled  at  the  end  of  every  law 
that  conscienceless  legislators  may  forge  ?  Have  we  not  entered 
a  veritable  debacle  of  divorce,  and  what  honest  American  looks 
at  the  future  without  serious  misgivings  ?  What  is  the  crj-  for 
a  uniform  divorce  law  but  the  echo  of  this  fear  which  is  .seizing 
conscientious  and  patriotic  Americans  ?  How  gladly  they  would 
retrace  many  of  the  steps  already  taken  on  the  way  to  ruin  I 

"It  is  our  conviction  that,  with  all  their  luxury  and  bra\ado, 
the  American  p(>oi)le  are  stewing  in  remorse.  The  national 
conscience  is  stinging  hard.  Divorce  is  not  moral,  simply 
because  it  is  legal. 

"We  take  it  that  the  American  people  have  agreed  that 
divorce  is  moral.  This  is  their  virtual  justification  for  their 
position  on  divorce. 

"But  is  morality  by  agreement  possible?  Is  an  aet  moral, 
simply  because  a  people  in  their  mad  desire  and  passion  ordain 
that  it  is  moral  ? 

"Can  men  close  their  eyes  to  the  great  Lawgiver  and  manu- 
facture their  own  morality?  Will  our  conceited  age  go  as  far 
as  this  ?  Will  human  legislation  set  the  fi^nal  standard  and 
limits  of  morals  ?  'Slay  all  morality  be  determined  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  ?  ^Vre  the  Ten  Commandments  valifl  only 
when  approved  by  human  legislation,  and  only  so  far  as  ap- 
proved ? 

"All  these  presumptions  lie  behind  the  idea  of  morality  l)y 
agreement — lie  behind  divorce. 

"We  can  imagine  a  condition  of  .society  in  which  the  right  of 
property  dies  away,  juggled  into  non-existence  by  legislation. 
We  can  imagine  the  laws  of  commutative  justice  hold  in  abey- 
ance by  the  fiat  of  the  legislator.  We  can  imagine  rapine  and 
plunder  rampant.  And  we  can  imagine  grave  Americans 
declaring  that  all  the  theft  and  robbery  is  moral  because  legal. 
It  is  morality  by  agreement.  If  a  man  may  usurp  another 
man's  wife  by  divorce,  why  not  his  property  by  ae<M^pted  con- 
fiscation ? 

"But  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  .\merican  people  so  bhnd 
as  to  accept  this  condition  of  property  which  we  have  just  pic- 
tured. We  can  scarcely  imagin(>  them  facing  such  a  future 
with  equanimity. 

■'  Morality  by  agreement  is  bound  to  eventuate  in  the  immoral- 
ities and  excesses  which  characterized  the  French  Revolution. 

"But  we  are  not  just  ready  for  this  yet  in  America.  Our 
confidence  in  the  American  peoj^le  leads  us  to  believe  that  we 
may  reform  without  the  mad  delirium  of  a  bloody  r<\ olufion. 
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"Already  there  are  symptoms  that  the  people  desire  to  re- 
trace their  steps,  at  least  to  some  distance,  in  this  verj^  question 
of  divorce.     Divorce  illegal  will  become  divorce  immoral." 

Protestantism  is  blamed  by  this  writer  for  the  rise  and  spread 
of  the  divorce  evil.     He  writes: 

■'Divorce  in  the  Christian  era  came  in  with  Protestantism. 
U  was  the  corrupt  heart  of  a  monk  who  had  broken  his  vows, 
and  married  a  nun  who  had  broken  hers,  that  first  legitimized 
divorce.  Pandering  to  power,  courting  the  favor  of  princes, 
Luther  allowed  the  Elector  of  Hesse  to  retain  two  wives,  tho  he 
took  the  precaution  to  suggest  that  the  second  should  be  held 
in  secret. 

"Society  became  inoculated  with  the  evil  and  it  did  not 
take  long  for  the  uxorious  Henry  VIII.  to  accept  the  convenient 
teaching  of  the  German  monk. 

"Then  the  doors  were  thrown  wide  open.  But  the  morality 
of  the  Protestant  people,  intertwined  as  it  was  with  many 
Christian  principles,  for  a  long  while  resisted  the  approach  of 
divorce. 

"The  leaven  is  working  through  the  whole  mass  only  in  our 
day.  Gradually  as  the  restraints  of  the  old  doctrine  and  the 
old  diseiphne  are  falling  off,  the  evil  of  divorce  is  creeping  through 
society.  The  good  old-fashioned  folk  among  the  Protestants 
still  refuse  to  look  upon  divorce  with  favor;  but  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  feeling  no  authority  over  them,  listening  to  the  siren 
cheating  their  souls  with  the  ancient  fallacy  that  majorities 
make  morals,  are  plunging  into  the  divorce  courts.  Man*iage 
has  become  a  mockery.  Often  the  ink  is  not  dry  on  the  divorce 
decree  before  a  new  marriage  is  entered." 


THE  SECOND    STEP  TOWARD    CHURCH 

UNITY 

THE  SECOND  mile-stone  is  being  approached  on  the 
way  to  general  church  union.  Nearly  a  year  ago  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
at  its  triennial  session  in  Cincinnati,  appointed  a  joint  commis- 
sion to  bring  about  a  conference  for  the  consideration  of  ques- 
tions touching  faith  and  order.  Christian  churches  throughout 
the  world  were  to  be  invited  to  join  the  commission  in  organizing 
and  conducting  the  conference.  The  Committee  on  Scope  and 
Plan  adopted  by  the  Commission  has  now  published  its  report, 
and  a  record  of  preliminary  steps  is  given.  The  summary  of 
these  steps  is  given  by  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  from  which  we  quote: 

"Some  leading  Protestant  communions  have  appointed  com- 
missions to  act  with  the  Joint  Commission  of  the  communion 
which  initiated  the  movement,  and  others  are  taking  steps  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  commissions. 

"The  churches  which  have  appointed  commissions  are  the 
Congregational,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Presbyterian  (North), 
Methodist  Episcopal  (South),  Baptist  (South),  Moravian 
(Northern  Province),  Reformed  (German),  Evangelical  Luther- 
an, Presbyterian  (South),  United  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Pres- 
byterian, Northern  Baptist  Convention,  Free  Baptist,  and 
Reformed  (Dutch).  The  Board  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  appointed  Bishops  Walden,  Moore,  and  Ham- 
ilton a  committee  to  correspond  with  other  bodies  and  gather 
information  pending  the  meeting  of  the  General  Conference 
next  May. 

"The  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope  further  set  forth  the 
ultimate  aim  and  purpose  of  the  proposed  Conference,  and  its 
immediate  aim  and  scope.  Under  the  former  head  it  is  declared 
that  '  the  work  of  the  Conference  is  und  artaken  with  the  definite 
hope  that  it  may  prepare  the  wj/y  for  the  outward  and  visible 
reunion  of  all  who  confess  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Savior,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  prayer,  "That  they 
all  may  be  one."  '  Under  the  second  head  is  the  declaration: 
'  The  Conference  is  for  the  definite  purpose  of  considering  those 
things  in  which  we  differ,  in  the  hope  that  a  better  understand- 
ing of  divergent  views  of  Faith  and  Order  will  result  in  a  deep- 
ened desire  for  reunion,  and  in  official  action  on  the  part  of  the 
separated  commissions  themselves.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
Conference,  not  to  take  such  official  action,  but  to  inspire  it 
und  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.' 


"The  general  plan  of  action  is  to  secure  the  appointment  of 
commissions  or  committees  on  the  subject  by  Christian  com- 
munions throughout  the  world,  to  be  independent  but  co- 
operative; to  arrange  for  joint  meetings  of  such  commissions 
as  may  be  found  convenient,  and  to  constitute  an  executive 
body  to  make  the  final  plans  and  arrangements  for  the  World 
Conference. 

"Meanwhile  the  prayers  of  all  Christian  people  are  asked  for 
God's  blessing  upon  this  undertaking." 


WHAT    "SOCIAL    SERVICE 

CHURCH 


OWES    THE 


WORKERS  for  social  betterment  who  go  about 
"knocking"  the  Church  are  themselves  handed  a 
few  knocks  by  The  Universalist  Leader  (Boston),  which 
recently  devoted  a  whole  number  to  the  discussion  of  different 
aspects  of  social-service  endeavor.  "  It  is  easy  enough  to  attract 
attention  and  get  into  the  press  by  knocking  the  Church,"  this 
journal  observes,  "but  those  who  think  that  is  the  first  step 
in  a  social  service  which  is  genuine  and  effective,  are  making  a 
criminal  mistake."     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

"The  origin  of  the  social-service  idea  was  in  the  Church,  the 
great  majority  of  the  workers  in  social  service  to-day  got  their 
training  through  the  Church,  and  are  being  supported  by  the 
Church.  And  the  statement  that  the  Church  and  the  ministry 
are  antagonistic  to  social  service  is  untrue;  the  statement  that 
the  churches  to-day  are  working  alone  for  individual  salvation 
in  the  world  to  come,  is  unmitigated  bosh. 

"Because  certain  ministers  are  not  on  the  stump,  lashing  cer- 
tain other  ministers,  and  excoriating  certain  inte:-8sts  which  will 
never  by  any  possibility  hear  a  word  they  utter,  because  certain 
ministers  recognize  that  humanity  includes  quite  a  number  of 
respectable  people,  and  that  there  are  interests  quite  as  valuable 
to  the  world  in  general,  as  the  particular  interest  which  occupies 
a  small  corner,  it  is  not  fair  to  claim  that  the  minister  is  a  back 
number,  a  reactionary,  for  it  must  be  known  that  while  some 
have  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  talking,  these  who  are  under 
criticism  have  been  doing  work.  Specific  instances  are  common 
of  those  who  are  quietly  and  genuinely  working  for  social  service, 
actually  doing  the  very  things  other  people  are  talking  about,  and 
have  been  doing  them  for  years.  And  when  the  enthusiast  pro- 
ceeds to  wipe  the  Church  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  he  should 
seriously  contemplate  the  fact  that  the  Church  furnishes  the 
money  and  the  recruits  and  the  whole  idealistic  motive  that  is 
back  of  social  service. 

"As  one  of  our  contributors  points  out,  the  Church  has  been 
doing  this  work  and  is  doing  it  to-day,  and  is  the  best  friend  that 
social  service  has.  Why  then  should  it  be  made  the  object 
of  attack,  and  vilification,  and  misrepresentation?  The  real 
enemy  we  are  to  face  is  not  our  best  friend  the  Church,  but  the 
insufferable  conditions  in  politics,  the  wretched  inequalities  of 
opportunity,  the  detestable  divorce  situation,  which  is  destroying 
the  very  foundation  of  social  hope,  the  awful  calamity  of  drink, 
the  problem  of  undeserved  poverty,  the  maddening  cruelty  of 
giant  interests,  the  spread  of  the  criminal  press,  which  has  be- 
come but  a  text-book  of  crime.  These  and  others  of  a  like  nature 
are  aU  sufficient  to  occupy  our  largest  endeavor,  and  leave  us  no 
time  or  inclination  to  stick  a  knife  into  the  heart  of  our  best 
friend. 

"It  is  not  a  surprizing  thing  that  the  origin  and  development 
of  Social  Service  have  not  differed  greatly  from  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  every  church  or  other  institution  of  good.  A  great 
idea  at  once  attracts  opposition  from  conservatives,  and  also 
attracts  those  great  minds  whose  vision  is  sufficient  to  grasp  it, 
but,  furthermore,  it  will  attract  every  malcontent  and  discontent, 
the  credulous  and  the  thoughtless,  from  whom  we  soon  pray  to  be 
delivered !  In  this  new  movement,  whatever  its  nature,  there  are 
developed  leaders,  those  who  by  their  nature  or  talent  move  to 
the  front,  and  also,  naturally,  followers,  who  are  easily  the  tools 
of  the  masters 

"We  are  not  all  built  alike,  we  are  not  aU  similarly  situated, 
we  can  not  all  see  from  the  same  standpoint,  we  can  not  all  work 
in  the  same  place  and  the  same  way,  but  let  it  be  understood  that 
to-day  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Christian  ministry  are 
facing  with  unflinching  courage  the  problems  of  this  world's  life; 
they  are  relating  their  faith  to  their  works,  their  religion  to  life." 


NOVELS  OF  THE  EARLY  AUTUMN 

Loi-ke,  William  J.  The  (;iory  of  (Mementina. 
Illustrated  by  Arthur  Keller.  Pp.  368.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.     .$1.50  net. 

Th(!  glory  of  Clementina  was  late  in 
coming,  but  when  it  came  it  was  with 
oriental  splendor  and  opulence.  A  bitter 
disai)pointinent  and  a  tragic  (spisode  in  her 
youth  mad(!  her  throw  herself  into  the 
study  of  art,  with  a  bitter  absorption  that 
produced  a  clever  artist  but  a  "queer"  wo- 
man. How  all  the  good  in  her  came  finally 
to  the  surface  and  caused  her  to  make  many 
people  happy,  is  the  story  that  Mr.  Locke 
tells  with  quaint  originality. 

More  interesting  than  Clementina,  even 
more  absorbing  than  Tommy  and  his  love 
affair,  is  the  character  of  Dr.  Quixtus, 
around  whom  the  other  people  revolve  with 
contributory  interest.  A  courteous,  court- 
ly, confiding  genthsman,  trusting  every  one; 
until,  at  last,  he  is  betrayed  by  partner, 
uncle,  wife,  and  friend,  he  finally  resolves  to 
retaliate.  His  attempts  at  viciousness  and 
injustice  are  really  matters  of  humor,  the 
more  so  because  they  are  always  frustrated. 
"Huckaby,"  "BiUiter,"  and  "Vander- 
meer  "  form  a  unique  trio  and  as  characters 
are  well  depicted. 

When  Quixtus  has  almost  fallen  into  the 
net  of  the  fair  adventuress,  Lena  Fontain(\ 
Clementina  decides  to  take  the  center  of 
the  stage.  With  the  aid  of  all  the  beauti- 
ful clothes  money  can  buy,  and  with  her 
own  charms  so  long  covered  by  affected 
"manners,"  she  produces  a  theatrical  de- 
nouement that  every  reader  will  enjoy, 
even  tho  it  is  overdrawn.  The  threads  of 
the  story  are  finally  all  brought  together  in 
a  satisfactory  ending. 

The  book  contains  a  mass  of  good  ma- 
terial, with  original  characterization,  and  is 
written  in  a  style  piquant  and  clever. 

Phillips,  David  Graham.  The  Conflict.  Pp.  390. 
New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
$1.30  net. 

When  Mr.  Phillips  died  in  that  tragic  and 
untimely  way,  early  in  the  year,  he  had  on 
hand  several  novels,  his  publishers  tell  us, 
all  ready  or  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
The  really  "last"  story  will  not  appear  for 
some  time  to  come. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  present  novel  to 
add  luster  to  its  author's  reputation,  altho 
it  is  told  with  vigor  and  the  easy  technic  of 
a  prolific  writer.  The  "Conflict"  is  politi- 
cal as  well  as  amorous,  and  the  contestants 
are  from  two  separate  camps,  i.e.,  the  so- 
called  upper  (moneyed)  classes  and  the 
social  reformers. 

Its  main  strength  lies  on  its  masculine 
side:  the  representation  of  political  ma- 
chine corruption,  the  hypocritical  po.sing  of 
the  capitalist,  and  the  deputizing  of  all 
dirty  work  in  order  to  leave  the  hands  of 
the  leaders  clean. 

The  women  do  not  seem  real.  They  do 
whatever  the  development  of  the  theme  de- 
mands. They  love  and  unlove  with  start- 
ling ease  and  frequency. 

Between  rich  Jane  Hastings  and  earnest 
little  Selma  Cordon  the  choice  seemed 
obvious  enough,  and  Victor  Dorn,  the 
brainy,  sincere  leader  of  the  Socialists, 
should  have  "come  down  to  earth"  earlier. 

The  lover  episodes  are  pretty  enough 
after  the  popular  vein.  The  things  that 
are  strong  and  worth  while  are  the  com- 


inenls  on  conditions  which  lit  our  own 
lives  and  our  future  political  conditions. 
The  author  defines  a  reformer  as  "the 
ordinary  human  variety  of  politician  plus 
a  more  or  less  conscious  hypocrisy." 

Warner,  Anne.  When  Woman  Proposes.  Pp. 
158.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company.  $1.25 
net. 

Not  long  ago  the  papers  circulated  a 
story  that  Miss  Warner  had  found  the 
American  public  unappreciative  and,  on 
that  account,  intended  to  betake  her.self 
to  England.  If  she  is  content  to  feed  her 
readers  such  mental  pabulum  as  the  jjresent 
story,  we  shall  not  blame  the  public,  even 
tho  the  love  story  be  pretty  and  the  book 
daintily  bound  and  illustrated. 

Every  ones  loves  a  lover  and,  for  that 
reason,  Nathalie  Arundel  is  a  lovable 
heroine — she  certainly  loves  well — but 
somehow,  when,  at  nineteen,  she  sees  a  man 
at  a  reception  and  immediately  announces 
that  she  "will  marry  that  man,"  we  are  not 
immediately  convin(^ed. 

In  this  case  "Fate"  has  to  knock  down 
the  poor  hero  at  Nathalie's  very  door,  and 
there  he  has  to  remain  until  the  physician 
and  nurses  provided  by  her  have  patched 
up  his  poor  head,  but  not  his  heart.  When 
she  finds  that  (^aptain  Mowbray,  an  officer 
in  the  Tenth,  Avill  not  marry  because  of  his 
insufficient  pay,  and  that  he  is  much  in- 
terested in  a  bill  for  increased  salaries, 
which  has  been  defeated,  she  turns  the 
force  of  her  young  brain  on  the  labor  prob- 
lem and,  with  the  millions  which  he  spurns, 
intimidates  the  government,  and  persuades 
the  army  and  navy  to  go  on  strike.  It  is 
all  most  improbable  and  impossible.  But 
she  gets  her  man  at  last  just  as  she  said  she 
would. 

Davis,  Richard  Harding.  The  Man  Who  Could 
not  Lose.  Illustrated.  Pp.  254.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

Of  the  five  short  stories  in  the  present 
collection  only  two  ring  with  the  real  Davis 
power,  "The  Consul"  and  "The  Lost 
House,"  and  those  two  are  distinctly  dif- 
ferent, each  having  its  peculiar  personal 
charm. 

"The  Consul"  involves  the  reader's 
sympathies,  touches  his  heart,  and  then 
gives  him  a  starthng  and  delightful  sur- 
prize, a  clever  denouement  at  the  very  last, 
but  "The  Lost  House"  relies  on  excitement 
from  the  very  first.  Its  thrills  and  sur- 
prizes chase  each  other  with  a  mad  melo- 
dramatic rush  through  its  pages  and  hold 
you  in  breathless  interest. 

Throughout  the  stories  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  psychological  penetration  of  Mr. 
Davis'  earlier  work,  but  he  still  writes  a 
delightfully  amusing  narrative  with  an 
underlying  sense  of  humor. 

Kelly,  Myra.  Her  Little  Young  Ladyship.  Pp 
348.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25  net. 

The  reader  will  bring  to  a  perusal  of  this 
last  novel  bj'  the  lamented  ISlyra  Kelly  a 
tenderness  caused  by  her  untimely  death, 
and  a  memory  of  those  charmingly  sym- 
pathetic stories  which  she  u.sed  to  write  of 
little  East-side  children,  showing  comi)re- 
hension  and  apiire<'iation  of  the  foreigner's 
point  of  view. 

The  present  story  of  the  young  Connecti- 
cut girl,  Dorothy  Forbes,  who  loves  and 
marries  an   Irish  earl,   who  has  come  to 


America  to  investigate  tobacco  culture,  is 
clean,  wholesome,  and  straightforward. 

The  American  side  has  onlj'  ideal  con- 
ditions, lovable  and  laughable  characters, 
in  whose  depiction  Miss  Kelly  found  op- 
portunity for  inimitable  wit  and  humor,  but 
when,  after  two  years  of  continental  travel, 
her  little  young  ladyship  accompanies  her 
husband  and  son,  "Pitty-Pat,"  to  Glen- 
daire,  the  brooding,  disease-ridden  twin 
brother,  .lohn,  introduces  enough  tragedy 
and  dramatic  episodes  into  the  storj-  to 
make  the  interest  intense.  It  is  a  book 
with  an  atmosphere  of  real  American  home 
life  and  ideal  family  affection. 

Calttirop,  Dion  Clayton.  Perpetua.  Pp.  315. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.  $1.30.  Fixf 
Price. 

The  spirit  of  studio  life,  Bohemian  and 
irresponsible,  is  here  the  background  for  a 
romance  that  savors  of  witchery,  fairy  lore, 
and  melodrama. 

Perpetua,  a  little  artist's  model,  is  left, 
at  the  age  of  seven,  entirely  alone  and 
decides  to  adopt  Brian  McCree  as  her 
"father."  The  big,  good-natured  Irish 
painter  accepts  her  point  of  view,  and  from 
this  situation  is  evolved  a  story  of  unu.sual 
events  and  characters. 

Perpetua's  childhood  is  irresistible,  and 
so  is  she,  if  we  do  not  demand  too  much 
j)lausibility  in  the  narrative. 

How  she  traveled  abroad  with  Brian  and 
the  circus,  her  fondness  for  elephants  in 
general  and  for  "Maria  Theresa"  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  tragedy  that  came  into  her 
life  with  the  discovery  of  her  own  father, 
all  are  thrillingly  related.  It  is  a  book 
of  tender  touches,  curiously  mingled 
with  melodramatic  methods  and  startling 
surprizes. 

Tennyson,  Alfred.  A  Portentous  History.  Pp. 
359.    New  York:    Duffield  &  Company.    $1.30  net. 

It  must  be  quite  a  responsibiUtj'  to  live 
up  to  such  an  inheritance  as  the  name  of 
Alfred  Tennyson.  This  grandson  of  the 
famous  poet  has  wisely  chosen  to  hew  out  a 
style  of  his  own.  In  this — his  first— novel, 
he  relates  the  life  of  the  "great  and  famous 
giant,  James  AlacDonald,"  in  strong, 
rugged  and  direct  prose. 

From  the  very  hour  of  his  birth,  our  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  ungainly  "monstrous" 
child.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that,  in 
any  community,  every  one's  hand  should  be 
against  the  poor  laddie,  whose  only  fault 
was  stupidity  and  extraordinary  size.  If 
the  power  of  circumstantial  evidence  need- 
ed proof  or  illustration,  Jim's  life,  as  told  by 
Mr.  Tennyson,  would  be  all-sufficient.  The 
reader  fairly  aches  to  wake  up  the  poor 
abused  boy  and  regrets  that  he  didn't 
"see  red"  oftener.  The  Scotch  hamlet  of 
his  birthplace  has  a  poor  assortment  of 
residents  when  everyone — minister,  doctor, 
teacher,  and  childish  companions  all — unit^ 
to  per.secute.  malign,  and  abuse  this  one 
lad,  who  is  conquered  only  l\v  lies,  vicious 
misrepresentation,  and  misunderstandings. 
We  hope  that  in  his  life  Jis  the  "famous 
giant."  after  he  was  discovered  by  the  great 
circus  promoter,  Ambrose  !Mande\ille,  he 
may  have  found  some  human  sympathy 
and  some  measure  of  happiness. 

The  .\utobloirraphy  of  a  Woman  .\lone.    New 

Y'ork  and    lx>ndon:     D.  .Appleton  &   Company.     Pp. 
376.      $1.25  net. 

"This  book  is  not  a  novel,  but  a  record 
of  the  actual   experiences  of  the  woman 
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who  is  the  nairator" — such  is  the  note  that 
prefaces  this  unusual  book,  which  is 
written  with  convincing  style  and  power. 
"Dorothy  Baldwin"  describes  her  own  life 
from  her  earhest  memories,  her  struggle  for 
an  education  and  livelihood,  and  she  has  the 
power  to  impress  upon  the  reader  her  intense 
loneliness  and  longing,  first  for  her  sister 
i' Alison,"  from  whom  she  was  separated 
when  a  child,  later  for  the  companionship 
and  experiences  of  the  women  about  her. 

Without  apparent  egotism,  she  relates 
incidents  that  prove  her  attractive  qualities 
and  also  betray  the  terrible  struggle  and 
temptations  that  beset  a  woman  alone  in 
New  York;  the  danger  of  being  misunder- 
stood because  of  her  defenseless  position. 
The  episodes  of  her  life,  and  the  transitory 
reign  of  "Phihp,  Paul,  Billy,  Jim,  and  Mr. 
Aylwardson,"  are  startling  and  dramatic 
enough  to  excite  and  hold  the  interest  of 
the  reader,  but  her  arguments  are  weak 
when  she  tries  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
"personal"  column  of  the  newspaper,  and 
especiallj^  so  in  her  discussion  of  the  trial- 
marriage  with  Jim.  She  was  fortunate 
that  happiness  came  at  last. 

ADMIRAL    CHADWICK'S    NEW  BOOK 

Chadwick,  French  Esdor.  The  Relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  The  Spanish-American 
War.  2  vols.,  pp.  412.  514.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $7. 

'  Admiral  Chadwick  is  well  qualified  to 
write  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  He 
served  under  Admiral  Sampson  in  the  At- 
lantic squadron  during  that  struggle,  and  is 
a  naval  scholar  and  student  who  knows  well 
how  to  handle  documents  and  statistics. 
He  does  not  pretend  to  give  a  rhetorical 
account  of  the  battles,  by  land  and  by  sea, 
which  resulted  in  snatching  from  Spain  the 
fairest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  her  remaining 
possessions.  The  picturesque  style  of  Pres- 
cot.  Motley,  or  Irving  is  not  his  model.  Nor 
does  the  admiral  write  in  a  sentimentally 
patriotic  vein,  but  aims  at  doing  justice  to 
both  parties  in  the  conflict.  He  tells  us 
truly  that  his  work  ' '  in  the  main  is  intended 
as  a  documentary  history,"  and  his  docu- 
ments are  telling  and  sometimes  briefly 
realistic  in  their  effect  on  the  mind.  Such 
for  instance  is  Captain  Evans'  account  of 
his  reception  of  Captain  Eulate  of  the  lost 
Viscaya. 

"When  Captain  Eulate  entered  the 
cabin  of  the  Viscaya,  I  offered  him  a  cigar, 
a  Key  West,  but  the  best  I  had.  He  ac- 
cepted it  courteously  and  stood  looking  at 
it,  as  he  turned  it  in  his  hand ;  then  he  went 
down  into  the  inside  pocket  of  his  drenched 
uniform  coat  and  brought  out  a  beautiful, 
but  very  wet,  Havana  cigar.  He  bowed 
and  handed  it  to  me  with  the  remark, 
"Captain,  I  left  fifteen  thousand  aboard 
the  Viscaya.'" 

The  great  merit  of  this  work  is  the 
laborious  detail  of  figures,  names,  and  dates 
with  which  it  is  filled,  and  the  tone  of  calm 
moderation  with  which  the  plain  facts  of 
the  war  are  stated.  It  is  in  reahty  a  con- 
tinued gazette  of  the  naval  history  of  the 
United  States  at  a  period  when  for  the  first 
time  they  made  proof  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  new  style  of  ship  which  came  in  with 
turrets  and  heavy  artillery.  It  is  therefore  a 
record  of  America's  remarkable  success,  and 
will  prove  of  world-wide  interest  among  na- 
val nations.  It  may  almost  be  looked  upon 
as  an  appendix  to  the  masterly  treatises  of 
Admiral  Mahan.  It  places  American  sea- 
manship and  fighting-power  in  the  first 
raak  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  just  as 


Mahan's  works  have  proved  how  thorough- 
ly educated  in  naval  warfare,  from  a  theo- 
retical and  political  standpoint,  the  highest 
type  of  American  naval  officers  must  be. 
We  have  called  the  work  a  gazette,  because 
it  records  the  movements  of  individual 
ships,  the  names  of  their  commanders, 
their  dispatches,  and  the  messages  which 
the  admirals  received  from  Washington 
throughout  the  war.  It  is  a  work  which 
will  be  welcomed  in  every  naval  library 
and  in  every  naval  school  throughout  the 
world. 

We  quote,  as  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
style  and  methods,  his  remarks,  which  are 
pertinent  and  just,  on  the  incapacity  of  the 
Spanish  authorities  at  Madrid  in  their 
conduct  of  the  war.  Of  their  orders  ^o 
Cervera,  he  writes : 

"Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  the 
incapacity  of  the  Spanish  authorities.  To 
suggest  that  Cervera's  squadron,  blockaded 
already,  as  was  well  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment, by  Sampson's  powerful  force,  should 
be  ordered  without  provisions,  without 
even  enough  coal  to  fill  their  bunkers, 
across  the  Atlantic  and  thence  to  the  Philip- 
pines, to  dispose  of  Admiral  Dewey's 
squadron  and  return  without  loss  of  time 
to  Cuba,  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  propo- 
sitions ever  made  by  a  minister  of  state.  It 
illustrates  painfully  the  want  of  practical- 
ity of  the  Spanish  authorities,  such  as 
would  not  be  believed  were  there  not  the 
plainest  documentary  evidence.  But  had 
Santiago  been  fortified,  as  was  possible; 
had  Cervera's  ships  escaped,  as  might  then 
have  been  possible;  had  they  returned  to 
Spain  and  rearmed,  as  might  have  been 
possible,  Spain  would  have  had  a  fleet  in 
being  which  would  have  deferred  peace  and 
might  have  saved  to  her  the  Pliilippines." 

COOPERATIVE  FARMING 

Coulter,  John  Lee.  Cooperation  Among  Farmers. 
The  Keystone  of  Rural  Prosperity.  Cloth,  12mo, 
pp.  281.  Illustrated.  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.  75 
cents  net. 

This,  the  latest  issue  in  the  admirable 
"Young  Farmer's  Practical  Library,"  is  a 
strikingly  interesting  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  foremost  phase  of  economic 
agriculture.  Professor  Coulter,  who  joins 
with  a  professorship  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  expert  service  for  the  United 
States  Census,  has  made  cooperation  a 
special  study  and  has  himself  put  it  into 
successful  operation  in  many  instances  in 
the  Northwest.  His  book,  then,  is  not 
merely  a  theoretic  exposition  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  cooperation  among  farmers, 
but  an  account  verified  by  the  latest  figures, 
of  what  has  actually  been  done,  and  how  it 
was  done.  It  is  an  astonishing  story — sur- 
prizing not  only  in  the  amount  of  coopera- 
tive organization  and  work  actually  under 
way,  but  how  readily  the  successes  may  be 
imitated.  Warning  his  readers  that  not 
every  sort  of  farm-product  or  all  circum- 
stances are  suited  to  cooperative  effort.  Pro- 
fessor Coulter  earnestly  advises  this  method 
of  doing  farm-business,  wherever  circum- 
stances favor,  and  brings  out  a  surprizing 
array  of  accomplished  results  in  this 
country  as  well  as  abroad  to  back  up  his 
principles.  He  shows  that  to  cooperation 
California  owes  the  elevation  of  its  vast 
fruit-export  out  of  a  condition  of  despair; 
and  that  the  apple-growers  and  their  fellows 
in  the  Columbia  Valley  owe  their  success 
to  similar  associative  effort.  So  with  the 
grain  of  the  Northwest,  the  "truck"  of  the 
South,  and  the  dairy  products  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  Extremely  interesting  and 
suggestive,  too,  is  the  chapter  on  the  "Co- 


operative Management  of  City  Markets," 
w  Jose  present  condition  and  methods  are 
severely  and  justly  criticized.  Cooperative 
stores  receive  attention,  also,  and  the  ad- 
visability of  them  is  argued  from  numerous 
examples.  On  the  whole  the  book  is  one 
which  every  farmer  and  business-man  in 
the  land  ought  to  read  and  will  find  enjoy- 
ment as  well  as  profit  in  reading. 

HOW  MEN  TRAVELED  THREE 
HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 

Bates,  E.  S.  Touring  in  1600.  A  Study  in  the 
Development  of  Travel  as  a  Means  of  Education. 
With  illustrations  from  contemporary  sources. 
Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  418.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$3  net. 

Within  a  few  years  there  have  appeared 
beautiful  and  costly  editions  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  "voyages"  and  travels  of  the 
old  authors  whose  writings  were  previously 
entombed  in  the  musty  series  of  Hakluyt, 
or  were  forgotten  on  the  shelves  of  li- 
braries accessible  to  few.  These  books 
have  found  a  good  sale,  yet  not  at  all  a 
"  popular "  one.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bates  to  summarize 
some  of  these  treasures  of  knowledge  in  a 
single  compendious  volume  which  is  within 
reach  of  the  average  reader  and  book- 
buyer.  '  Such  a  compilation  might  easily 
have  been  very  badly  done,  but  the  oppo- 
site is  here  the  case.  The  whole  story  is  so 
informed  with  literary  intelligence  and 
appreciation  of  humor,  that  an  iU-disposed 
reviewer  would  find  it  hard  to  point  out 
faults  beyond  the  mild  criticism  that  rather 
too  many  of  the  citations  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, especially  old  Italian  and  Spanish, 
have  been  left  untranslated. 

The  labor  involved  in  producing  this 
history  of  medieval  exploration  and  jour- 
neyings  may  be  gaged  by  Mr.  Bates's  as- 
sertion that  he  has  drawn  his  material 
from  230  first-hand  sources.  He  adds  that 
this  amount  might  be  trebled  if  one  had 
the  time  and  money  to  search  the  old 
libraries.  Moreover,  these  accounts  are 
confined  to  Europe  (with  Turkey),  none 
of  over-seas  voyagers  being  represented, 
by  which  the  most  humorous,  perhaps,  of 
all  early  chroniclers — Dampier — is  lost  to 
us;  but  there  is  a  plenty  left — Beatis, 
Blount,  Brereton,  Busbeq,  Princess  Cicely, 
Cellini,  Coryat,  Dallam,  Delia  Valle, 
Evelyn,  Lady  Fanshawe,  Guzman,  Heutz- 
ner.  Lander,  Lithgow,  Montaigne,  Mary- 
son,  Rohan,  Sandys,  Sobieski,  Wotton,  and 
many  more. 

The  method  saves  monotony  and  adds 
strength  of  information  as  well  as  pic- 
turesqueness.  First,  we  are  told  who  they 
were  that  went  abroad  amid  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  travel  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  why.  They  fall  into  classes, 
such  as  wealthy  men  who  were  forced  into 
exile  because  their  native  country  needed 
money,  religious  pilgrims,  merchants,  am- 
bassadors, well-born  young  men  sent  on 
the  "grand  tour"  to  complete  their  edu- 
cation, and  the  picaros  or  traveling  adven- 
turers. They  already  had  the  benefit  of 
quaint  guide-books,  and  Latin  tracts  of 
advice  as  to  behavior,  "written  by  predeces- 
sors; but  these  were  reaUy  of  little  service, 
and  only  those  who  were  adaptable  and 
full  of  resources  ever  got  far,  or,  if  they  did, 
lived  to  return.  What  the  Europe  of  that 
day  was.  especially  in  its  relation  to  Italy 
as  the  source  of  the  finest  knowledge,  is  ex- 
plained most  interestingly  in  an  early  chap- 
ter. There  were  no  safe  or  pleasant  stop- 
ping-places for  a  traveler  except  at  some 
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baths — many  long  since  abandoned.  To 
the  life  and  manners  at  those  baths,  one  of 
the  most  entortaining  chaptf^rs  is  given, 
to  which  Montaigne  is  a  large  contributor. 
Only  the  richest  could  have  privat<'  bathing 
af^commodation.  Almost  anybody  jump(;d 
into  the  pool  with  all  th<^  rest — mtm, 
women,  and  children  with  little  or  nothing 
on,  but  there  was  uproarious  fun  whether 
they  got  any  medical  benefit  or  not.  No- 
where, except  in  the  largest  cities  -and  not 
always  there — were  the  inns  (;ven  habit- 
able, judged  by  modern  ideas.  Many  had 
no  beds  at  all — just  a  shelter,  when;  guests 
were  glad  to  be  able  to  get  even  an  arm- 
ful of  straw  to  ease  the  hardn(!ss  of  the 
stone  floor.  In  many,  all  th(;  beds  wtsre 
in  one  room;  or  if  there  were  several  rooms 
two  persons  were  always  supposed  to  sleep 
together — rich  or  poor,  man  or  woman; 
and  a  certain  rough  etiquette  was  one's 
only  protection. 

AH  this  is  told  with  a  keen  sense  of  the 
strange,  the  adventurous,  the  ridiculous, 
and,  while  the  reader  is  surprized  by  the 
wealth  of  novel  facts,  he  is  kept  (chuck- 
ling over  the  queer  situations  and  i\u-. 
quaint  way  in  which  the  adventurers 
themscflves  describe  them.  Oni'  might 
search  a  long  time  before  finding  anything 
of  its  kind  so  good. 

HOW  THEY  LIVE 

<;iark,  Susan  Ainslie,  and  W.vatt,  Edilh.  Making 
Both  Ends  Meet.  The  Income  and  Outlay  of  New 
York  Working  Girls.  Cloth,  16mo,  pp.  270.  Illus- 
trated.    New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.     $1..50  net. 

Here  is  a  book  about  people  in  New  York 
— but  not  the  New  York  of  the  theater 
district,  or  the  club  district,  or  even  of  the 
"Tenderloin";  but  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
women  workers  who,  only  when  young  and 
strong,  are  able  to  "make  both  ends  meet." 
How  do  they  do  even  this? — these  tens  of 
thousands  of  workers  in  clothing-factories, 
behind  the  counters  of  stores,  among  the 
hot  irons  and  dangerous  machinery  of 
laundries,  or  in  a  hundred  sorts  of  occupa- 
tions the  average  person  never  heard  of. 

The  Consumers'  League  wanted  to  know 
just  how  it  was  done,  and  several  noble 
and  intelligent  young  women  undertook  to 
gather  the  information  which  is  given  here. 
There  is  nothing  sensational — just  the  tale 
of  the  steady  grist  that  goes  into  the  hop- 
per of  the  mill  of  "supply  and  demand." 
It  is  merely  a  record  of  the  facts  upon 
which  such  organizations  for  social  better- 
ment as  this  league  b.ase  their  demands  for 
improved  conditions,  demands  which  have 
resulted  in  decided  ameliorations. 

Every  woman-shopper  ought  to  read  it 
and  learn  by  what  ruinous  methods  her 
call  for  lower  prices  of  the  things  she  needs 
to  wear,  or  to  look  pretty  in,  are  met.  Can 
it  be  helped  ?  Somewhat,  yes;  and  such  in- 
vestigations as  this  guide  the  way  of  reform. 

One  way  is  by  standardizing  women's 
work  more  thoroughly,  and  enforcing  such 
legislation  as  boards  of  health,  of  factory 
inspection,  etc.,  are  now  armed  with.  An- 
other is  by  teaching  and  pra<!tising  a  more 
sciientific  kind  of  management,  and  of  doing 
each  kind  of  work.  To  this  end  a  final 
chapter  is  contributed  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Tay- 
lor, which  is  of  exceeding  value  in  its 
suggestions. 

OTHER  RECENT  BOOKS 

Vox,  Kenyon.  The  Classic  Point  of  View.  8vo, 
pp.  232.  New  York:  Charles  Seribner's  Sons.  $1.50 
net. 

This  is  a  readable  little  volume  and  its 
views  are  the  convictions  of  a  man  who 


speaks  with  authority.  Mr.  Cox  is  an 
American  artist  with  a  European  reputa- 
tion who  believes  that  at  this  present  mo- 
ment America  leads  the  world  in  painting. 
In  these  six  lectunw,  delivered  on  the 
Seammon  Foundation  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  (/hi(;ago,  hv  shows  how  national  preemi- 
nence in  art  is  to  be  maintained.  By  the 
t(!rm  "clas.sic"  he  do(!S  mean  classical. 
The  works  of  the  Frenchman  David,  and 
of  thi!  Englishman  P''laxman,  were  classical, 
that  is,  more  or  less  slavish  reproductions 
of  Greek  models.  He  defines  his  use  of  the 
word  as  follows : 

"The  Clas.sic  Spirit  is  the  disinterested 
search  for  perfection;  it  is  the  love  of  clear- 
ness and  reasonableness  and  self-control; 
it  is,  abov(^  all,  the  love  of  continuity.  It 
asks  of  a  work  of  art,  not  that  it  shall  be 
novel  or  effective,  but  that  it  shall  be  fine 
and  noble." 

These  general  terms  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  the  reader  has  carefully  studied 
the  five  succeeding  lectures  on ' '  The  Subject 
of  Art";  "Design";  "Drawing";  "Light 
and  Shade  C\)lor";  and  "Technic."  The 
many  photographic  reproductions  after 
masterpieces  more  or  less  familiar  which 
illustrate  Mr,  Cox's  views  add  much  to 
the  charm  and  lucidity  of  the  work. 

D'Alcho,  Alice.  The  Queens  of  Roman  England, 
and  Their  Successors.  Pp.  139.  Boston,  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts:     Everett   Publishing   Company.      $2. 

With  the  coronation  of  King  George  and 
Queen  Mary  fresh  in  mind  and  renewed 
memories  of  Kind  Pklward's  coronation  in 
1902,  it  is  interesting  to  read  this  faithful 
account  of  the  lives  of  the  earlj'  queens 
when  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  in- 
fluences were  making  their  marks  on  the 
development  of  England.  Interesting  facts 
are  given  of  the  women  who  have  figured  in 
the  history  of  the  early  centuries  from  Car- 
tismandua  to  the  three  Roman  Mathildas. 
Boadicea's  struggle  in  the  cause  of  public 
liberty  makes  thrilling  reading,  also  the 
story  of  King  Cole,  the  merry  king  with  his 
"fiddlers  three,"  whose  beautiful  daughter 
Helena  became  the  mother  of  the  great 
Constantine.  We  learn  that  it  was  through 
the  influence  of  the  good  Queen  Bertha 
that  the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  present 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  much  praise  is 
given  for  her  goodness.  The  Saxon  period 
is  better  known  to  the  general  reader  from 
its  use  in  fiction,  but  the  ac^^ount  of  each 
queen  has  something  intimate  and  new  to 
attract  the  attention  and  interest  the 
reader. 

Gibson,  H.  W.  Camping  for  Boys.  Cloth. 
12mo,   pp.  294.     Illustrated.     Association   Press. 

'  This  seems  to  be  a  valuable  guide  for  all 
who  are  conducting,  or  i)ropo.se  to  conduct, 
summer  school-camps  for  boys,  whether  as 
a  paid  organization,  or  just  as  recreation  for 
a  season.  The  author  has  for  many  years 
been  in  charge  of  regular  camps  of  the 
former  sort,  and  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  successful  experience.  His  book  dis- 
cusses the  value  of  these  institutions,  (heir 
true  purpose,  the  qualities  requu-ed  of  their 
leaders,  and  the  proper  methods  of  locating, 
equipping,  and  conducting  them.  Here  a 
great  amount  of  instru('ti^•e  detail  is  fur- 
nished, even  to  the  commissary  lists,  suit- 
able expenses,  and  apparently  everything  a 
beginner  in  such  an  enterprise  would  wish 
to  know.  A  large  part  of  the  book,  never- 
theless, is  devoted  to  the  means  of  enjoy- 
ment and  profit  to  be  offered  the  boys — 
athletic  sports  of  all  sorts,  gann's,  rainy- 
day  amu.sements,  marching,  drills,  and  that 


healthful  adlnixture  of  fun  and  mental  ac- 
tivity which  makes  these  camps  so  popular, 
and,  when  properly  managed,  so  u.seful  and 
elevating.  The  religious  tone  which  should 
animate  such  a  .school-camp  is  largely  dwelt 
upon,  and  ample  suggestions  are  given  as  to 
how  moral  lessons  may  be  inculcated  with- 
out forcing  them  upon  the  youngsters  in  a 
forbidding  manner.  Altogether,  the  book 
may  he  highly  recommended. 

Barton,  Mary.  Impressions  of  Mexico.  Cloth. 
8vo,  pp.  200.  Colored  illustrations.  New  York; 
.Macmillan  Co.     $3. 

A  book  of  pictures  ftwenty-four  plates) 
reproduced  in  color  from  the  artist-author's 
sketches  in  Mexico,  and  printed  as  in.sert8 
attached  lightly  to  a  dark-brown  backing. 
All  of  the  pictures  are  well  done,  and  most 
of  them  are  not  only  interesting  but  really 
charming  in  both  composition  and  coloring 
— bits  of  antique  architecture,  a  monas- 
tery's arcade,  a  flowery  patio,  a  village 
street,  or  some  quaint  interior.  These  illu.s- 
trations,  ready  to  be  taken  out  of  the  book 
and  tacked  upon  a  wall,  give  the  book  its 
real  worth,  for  the  text  is  merely  chat  about 
the  artist's  experiences  as  she  traveled 
about;  and  this  is  mostly  the  expression  of 
querulous  astonishment  that  people  and 
things  in  America  should  be  so  different 
from  those  of  an  English  village. 

Hannibal,  P.  M.  Uncle  Sam's  Cabin.  8vo, 
pp.  616.     Dannebrog,  Neb.:    P.  M.  Hannibal.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  love  tale  with  a  moral,  written 
by  an  earnest  and  loyal  citizen  of  his  coun- 
try. The  work  is  conversational  and  makes 
a  good  story  to  put  into  the  hands  of  boys, 
exhibiting  as  it  does  the  evils  and  dangers 
of  intemperance.  At  the  present  moment 
when  Maine  has  been  struggling  to  keep  the 
liquor  trade  over  her  border,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  prohibition  is  being  put  so  squarely 
before  the  ruling  powers  in  other  States, 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hannibal's  tale  will 
be  hailed  by  many  as  a  plea  for  the  cause 
which  he  and  they  have  so  much  at  heart. 

Humphreys,  Mary  Gay.  The  Boy's  Story  of 
Zebulon  M.  Pike,  Explorer  of  the  Great  Southwest. 
Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  375.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Charles 
Seribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

It  is  now  a  little  over  a  century  since 
Captain  Pike,  an  energetic  young  army 
officer,  first  saw  and  properly  located  on 
the  map  that  huge  summit  fronting  the 
Colorado  plains  which  he  modest h'  called 
Grand  Peak,  but  which  the  world  long  ago 
agreed  to  call  Pike's  Peak.  This  was  in 
1806,  at  the  end  of  an  exploring  trip  across 
the  plains  by  a  route  never  before  traveled, 
through  hundreds  of  miles  of  eountrj-  in- 
habited by  warring  Indians,  and  by  means 
of  travel  and  supply  which  would  now  be 
thought  hardly  possible.  The  success  of  the 
expedition — as  of  his  notable  previous  ex- 
plorations up  the  Mississippi — was  due  to 
the  high  intelUgenee,  tact,  resourcefulness, 
and  courage  of  Pike  and  his  men.  These 
are  qualities  which  it  is  well  to  place  before 
the  young,  especially  when  thej-  are  illus- 
trated by  so  adventurous  a  history  as  was 
Pike's;  and  therefore  this  book  is  a  good 
one  to  give  to  a  boy  or  girl  to  read.  The 
great  mountain  was.  however,  only  an  in- 
cident. Pike  continued  his  surveys  far 
southeast,  penetrated  Mexico,  and  ren- 
dered very  important  diplomatic  services 
as  well  as  gathered  an  extraordinary' 
amount  of  information.  He  ^^Tote  volu- 
minous reports  of  his  journey  and  obsena- 
tions;  and  the  editor  ha^  made  use  of  these 
so  copiously  and  skilfully  that  the  narrative 
is  told  mostly  in  the  explorer's  own  words. 
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The  Aolume  ought  to  iind  a  place  in  school 
libraries  as  well  as  on  the  boy's  book-shelf 
at  home. 

Jeffery.  Reginald  W.  The  New  Europe,  1789- 
1889.  8vo,  pp.  viii,  401.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2.50. 

This  is  a  handy,  concise,  and  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  history  of  the  principal 
nations  and  international  movements  in 
continental  Europe  during  the  century 
ushered  in  by  the  preliminary  events  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Its  value  for  the 
student,  and  its  convenience  as  a  book  of 
reference,  are  increased  by  the  complete  and 
numerous  diagrams,  tables,  maps,  biblio- 
graphical and  biographical  notes  and  lists  of 
dates  which  appear  in  proper  place  through- 
out the  book.  There  are  defects  of  omis- 
sion, which  are  perhaps  inevitable  in  such 
a  work.  But  it  is  bound  to  be  a  useful 
manual  for  class-room  use  or  as  an  atixiliary 
text-book. 

Johnson,  Alexander.  The  Almshouse  Construc- 
tion and  Management.  Cloth.  12mo,  pp.  260. 
Illustrated.    Charities  Publishing  Committee.    $1.25. 

This  is  one  of  the  reports  of  researches  by 
the  Sage  Foundation,  and  deals  with  the 
treatment  of  paupers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  when  they  seek  or  are  given  resi- 
dence in  a  poorhouse.  The  book  considers 
the  almshouse  not  merely  as  a  problem  of 
economical  administration,  nor  of  human 
comfort,  but  in  its  general  relations  to  the 
causes,  relief,  and  prevention  of  poverty.  It 
finds  great  variety,  and  seeks  to  point  out 
excellences  as  well  as  defects;  but  is  more 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  the 
system  of  poor  relief  than  with  the  quarters. 
The  great  fault  seems  to  be  in  the  encour- 
agement of  pauperism  which  a  bad  alms- 
house affords,  largely  by  the  mixing  of  old 
and  young,  vicious  and  non-vicious,  and 
by  permitting  inmates  to  go  and  come 
almost  at  pleasure.  Some  startling  cases 
are  given  of  evils  attached  to  and  growing 
out  of  careless  and  wrong  management. 
To  officials  having  to  doal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  pauperism  in  a  community,  and 
especially  those  superintending  or  directly 
interested  in  the  management  of  poor- 
houses,  the  book  will  prove  an  invaluable 
aid. 

Lewis,  Arthur  Gardner.  Iliad  of  Homer  Trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  8vo,  pp.  792.  New 
York:    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company.     $1.75  net. 

The  English  verse  of  this  translation  is 
sound  and  sonorous,  the  scholarship  of  the 
author  painstaking  and  accurate.  If  it 
serves  to  freshen  the  interest  in  this  part  of 
classical  literature,  it  will  not  have  been 
produced  in  vain.  One  end  it  will  most 
certainly  serve.  It  will  be  a  good  substitute 
for  the  prose  "pony,"  often  used  by  begin- 
ners in  getting  an  insight  into  the  meaning 
of  "the  blind  bard  of  Scio's  rocky  isle." 
The  prose  "pony"  is  very  apt  to  be  harsh, 
pedantic,  and  sometimes  misleading,  in 
contrast  to  the  flowing  numbers  and  poetic 
diction  of  the  work  before  us. 

Phelps,  William  Lyon.  Essays  on  Modern 
Novelists.  Pp.  293.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.50  net. 

The  twelve  chosen  names  in  Professor 
Phelps's  group  of  interesting  essays  on 
modern  novelists  are  De  Morgan,  Hardy, 
Howells,  Bjornson,  "Mark  Twain,"  Sien- 
kiewicz,  Sudermann,  Alfred  OUivant,  R.  L. 
Stevenson,  Mrs.  Ward,  Kipling,  and  the 
author  of  "Lorna  Doone."  While  there  is 
no  attempt  at  ranking  these  writers,  it  is 
ob^nous  that  the  three  first-named  stand 


foremost  in  our  author's  affections.  And  it 
is  for  his  appreciative  remarks  concerning 
them,  and  his  clever  attempt  to  solve  the 
puzzle  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "pro- 
digious" but  "unfortunate"  vogue,  that  the 
book  is,  after  all,  worth  reading.  The  rest 
has  all  been  said  before,  if  we  only  except 
the  perhaps  unduly  enthusiastic  essay  prais- 
ing the  author  of  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle." 

Powell,  I.  L.  Chrysanthemums  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.  Cloth,  12mo,  pp.  200.  Illustrated. 
New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.10  net. 

In  this  volume  will  be  found  instruction 
in  the  growing  of  these  autumnal  flowers 
in  the  garden  border,  and  for  specimen 
plants  and  blooms  under  glass,  but  with 
special  regard  for  the  opportunities  of  the 
amateur  who  has  only  an  outdoor  garden. 
The  book  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Garden 
Library,  and  was  prepared  by  an  expert. 

Smith,  Edward.  The  Life  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  some  Notices 
of  his  Contemporaries.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  348.  Illus- 
trated.   John  Lane  Company.     $4.00. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  long  a  time  has 
passed  since  his  death  in  awaiting  a  full  and 
careful  biography  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who 
held  a  place  in  the  intellectual  world  of  his 
period  which  was  of  greater  importance 
than  is  now  commonly  remembered.  He 
was  well-born,  rich,  free  from  social  tram- 
mels, and  chose  to  gratify  scientific  tastes 
which  were  as  intelligently  directed  as  they 
were  ardently  enjoyed.  He  had  little  in- 
clination to  write  books,  and  seems  to  have 
been  thoughtless  of  "fame,"  so  that  his 
great  services  to  exploration,  natural  sci- 
ence, and  sanitary  reform  would  have 
passed  out  of  view  had  it  not  been  for  the 
impress  they  made  upon  the  scientific  work 
and  institutions  of  his  day.  The  effect  of 
this  self-forgetful  enthusiasm,  however,  is 
to  leave  his  biographer  with  a  slender  stock 
of  materials  relating  to  the  personal  life  of 
his  subject,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  fine 
character,  and  a  lovable  one,  as  well  as  a 
leader  in  public-spirited  services  to  his 
country  and  race.  "His  conduct  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  forty  years,"  remarks 
Mr.  Smith,  "is,  perhaps,  the  most  notable 
feature  of  his  career.  To  this  are  to  be 
added  so  many  public  functions,  that  there 
was  scarcely  any  important  movement  in 
which  he  had  not  an  active  share."  He 
was  the  naturalist  with  Captain  Cook  in  his 
voyage  around  the  world,  and  Austrahans 
revere  him  as  the  founder  of  their  common- 
wealth, for  it  was  his  full  and  enthusiastic 
report  upon  the  excellence  of  the  southern 
shores  of  that  island  which  led  to  its  colo- 
nization. These  are  but  high  points  in  the 
history  of  a  man  of  force  who  did  much  for 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  human 
comfort.  His  story  is  well  told,  and  the 
book  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English 
history. 

Swift,  Lindsay.  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  8vo, 
pp.  412.  Philadelphia:  George  W.  Jacobs  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.25. 

As  the  latest  number  of  the  "American 
Crisis  Biographies,"  this  life  of  Garrison  is 
of  considerable  significance.  The  character 
of  the  great  abolitionist  is  here  treated  dis- 
passionately and  his  work,  whose  audacity 
sometimes  savored  of  fanaticism,  is  here 
lifted  above  the  dust  and  din  of  party 
politics.  The  man  who  denounced  the 
American  Constitution  as  "a  covenant 
with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell," 
and  protested  against  the  eloquent  argu- 
ments of  Daniel  Webster,  is  now  recognized 


as  an  unselfish  philanthropist  who  fought 
for  the  freedom  of  the  slave  with  anj' 
weapon  he  found  ready  to  his  hand.  Mr. 
Swift  Lindsay  has  done  his  work  thorough- 
ly and  concisely  and  will  doubtless  find 
many  readers  in  Virginia  as  well  as  in 
Massachusetts. 

Social  Evil  in  Chicago,  The.  A  Study  of«Exist- 
ing  Conditions,  with  Recommendations  by  the  Vice 
Commission  of  Chicago.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  400. 
Published   by  the   City. 

The  Vice  Commission  alluded  to  in  the 
above  title  was  a  municipal  body  of  some 
thirty  citizens,  appointed  by  the  Mayor, 
and  consisting  of  clergymen,  jurists,  physi- 
cians, and  lay  citizens  of  prominence.  They 
devoted  many  months  to  gathering,  by 
their  investigators,  the  large  and  alarming 
body  of  e\'idence  set  forth  in  this  report 
that  prostitution  flourished  in  Chicago  in 
a  commercialized  form  which  is  not  only 
peculiarly  repugnant,  but  doubly  vicious, 
since  its  promoters  are  linked  by  the  basest 
ties  with  liquor-seUing,  gambling,  and  the 
underworld  of  politics.  The  details  of  this 
business,  and  the  evidences  of  the  horrible 
evils  from  physical  as  well  as  moral  disease 
which  follow  in  its  wake,  are  set  forth  most 
convincingly;  and  the  report  forms  the 
basis  of  recommendations  to  the  legislators 
of  Chicago  and  Illinois  which,  if  followed, 
ought  to  go  a  gjeat  way,  it  would  seem, 
toward  uprooting  the  evil  in  its  worst 
aspects,  at  least.  These  recommendations 
may  well  be  studied  by  other  large  cities, 
where  the  evidences  of  the  cadet  system 
and  other  forms  of  commercialized  prosti- 
tution are  patent  to  every  person  in  a 
position  to  observe  the  criminal  classes. 

Sunimerhayes,  Martha.  Vanished  Arizona. 
Recollections  of  My  Army  Life.  Decorated  cloth. 
12mo.,  pp.  316.  Illustrated.  Salem  (Mass.l  Press. 
$1.25. 

This  is  a  reissue  of  a  little  book  which 
was  printed  quietly,  and  was  soon  bought 
up  by  army  people,  who  were  delighted 
with  its  frank  narrative  of  experiences 
which  were  common  to  all  our  soldiers 
thirtj'  or  forty  years  ago.  But  the  book  is 
such  a  straightforward,  simple  story,  of  how 
a  refined  woman  lived  through  almost  in- 
credible difl&culties  and  hardships  at  desert- 
posts,  that  it  has  found  a  demand  far  out^ 
side  the  circle  of  feUow  campaigners,  and 
hence  has  been  reprinted.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
narrative  rarely  surpassed  in  that  ' '  human 
interest"  which  is  the  staple  of  our  best 
books. 

The  Story  of  Mary  MacLane,  by  herself.  New- 
edition,  1911.    New  York:    Duffield  &  Company. 

It  is  nine  years  since  the  critics  were  busy 
with  the  fiirst  edition  of  the  ' '  Life  of  Mary 
MacLane,"  trying  to  decide  whether  her 
"damns,  dishonesty,  and  devil-longings" 
were  emanations  from  a  callow  brain,  the 
sincere  record  of  colossal  conceit,  or  just 
plain  raving  or  '' schwdrmerei,"  as  the  Ger- 
mans call  it.  The  life  of  a  nineteen-year-old 
girl  does  not  usually  furnish  material  for 
great  excitement  or  interest,  even  if  she  is  a 
genius,  and  her  record  hardly  justified  her 
claim,  and  yet  there  have  been  readers  with 
imagination  enough  to  read  wonderfully 
frank  truths  into  this  ranting  record.  The 
book  now  reaches  a  new  edition  of  "self- 
revelation,"  with  a  new  chapter  deahng 
with  the  added  wisdom  of  years  and  ex- 
perience. The  indication  is  that  the  last 
nine  years  have  taught  her  to  prefer  New 
York  City  to  Butte,  Montana,  and  that  she 
considers  herself  at  nineteen  as  having  been 
(Continued  on  page  584) 
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Knowledge  for 
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128  Large  Colored  Maps  (10^x13)).     48  Pages  New 
ted  States  Census.     Illustrated  Description  of  the 
Panama  Canal.    All  Richly  Bound  in  Red  Cloth. 


To  readers  of  the  ''Literary  Digest"  who  take  advantage 

of  this  remarkable  offer  with 

Webster's  New  International 

NEW     FROM     COVER     TO     COVER. 

400,000  Words  and  Phrases.  6,000  Illustrations.  3,000  Pages. 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Biographical  Dictionary. 

in  Rich  Full  Red  Leather  Binding  (witli  Free  Atlas) 

DELIVERED  FOR  $1.00 

(Charges  prepaid  and  easy  payments  thereafter  of  only  a  few  cents  a  week.) 


WHAT   EMINENT  AUTHORITIES   SAY. 


United  States  Court  of  Claims:  "We  con- 
sifler  the  work  a  distinct  advance  over  otlicr 
dictionaries  which  have  come  under  our 
observation." 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  Col- 
umbia University:  "Marks  new  advances 
even  upon  its  excellent  predecessor  " 


Dr.  C.  H.  Parkhurst,  New  York  City:  "It 
is  a  marvel  of  completeness  and  an  indis- 
pensable feature  of  the  library  of  every  man 
who  either  reads  or  writes." 

New  York  Sun :  "Not  a  word  or  definition 
in  wliieh  some  change  for  improvement  has 
not  bcou  made." 
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titled "The  Americanization  of  Cnrvcr."  and  also 
a  "Ked  Facsimile  Booklet"  of  intcrestinif  ques- 
tions with  References  to  the  answers,  with  par- 
ticulars of  our  Dictionary  offer  willi  Free  Atlas 
to  readers  of  the  "Literary  Digest." 

Mall  this  Coupon  at  once  to 
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The  Publishers  of  Genuine  Webster  Dic- 
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1.  STAR  Blades  are  forged,  from  M 
ihe  finest  Sheffield  steel.  They  are  ^ 
hand  made  and  individually  made  '&^ 
throughout.  You  can't  get  a  better 
blade.  They  take  a  marvelously 
keen  edge — and  keep  it. 

2.  STAR  Blade  Clip  is  self-adjusting. 
It  insures  alwa\)s  perfect  alignment  of 
the  blade.  No  other  safety  razor 
has  this  necessary  device. 

3.  STAR  Lather  Cup  affords  ample 
room  for  the  accumulation  of  lather 
while  shaving.   If  you  have  ever  used     ^ 
the  ordinary  safely  razor  you  know 
the  convenience  this  means. 

4.  STAR  Frame  Hinges  make  clean- 
ing easy  and  quick.  Fingers  are  not  .^^| 
plastered  with  lather.  Razor  is  ^^ 
always  clean.  Simply  turn  back  }^ 
the  frame  and  run  water  through  it.  ^41 
Then  snap  into  place  again.  ^| 

PI 

5.  STAR  Guarantee  means   that    if     ||| 

you  are  not  satisfied  with  a  STAR  you  p§ 

purchase,  you  can    have  it   replaced  ^ 

or  your    money    refunded,    as    you  ^ 

wish.  The  STAR  must  make  good.  ||^ 

Write  us  today  for  booklet  that 
tells  fully  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  the  use  of  the  Star. 


Prices— $1.50  to  $14.00.       At  all 
good  dealers. 

KAMPFE  BROTHERS 
8-10  Reade  St.  New  York 
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REVIEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  582) 

"a  elevor  and  ridiculous  fhild,"  and  that  at 
twenty-eight  she  is  still  a  little  odd.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mary  Mac  Lane  has  changed 
scarcely  at  all.  She  still  offers  herself,  in 
her  mature  twenty-eight  summers,  as  the 
same  unique  specimen  for  the  psychologist. 

Thomson,  William  M.  The  Land  and  the  Book. 
8vo,  pp.  614.  New  edition.  New  York;  Harper 
&  Brothers.     $2.40  net. 

William  M.  Thomson's  volume  on 
Palestine,  first  published  in  1859,  has  be- 
come almost  as  charming  a  classic  as 
White's  "Natural  History  of  Selborne." 
Amid  the  vast  and  increasing  number  of 
exhaustive  works  on  Palestine  this  volume 
continues  to  be  cherished  for  its  literary 
grace  and  the  reverential  spirit  of  its 
Biblical  references.  The  publishers  have 
reprinted  it  with  its  somewhat  antiquated 
illustrations  and  many  will  look  upon  the 
book  as  a  mere  curiosity  the  of  value,  as 
well  fulfilling  the  promise  of  its  subtitle 
as  "Biblical  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
manners  and  customs,  the  scenes  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Holy  Land." 

Venable,  William  Henry.  A  Buckeye  Boyhood. 
8vo,  pp.  190.  Cincinnati:  Ihe  Robert  Clarke  Com- 
pany.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Venable  has  a  charming  talent  as  a 
writer  and  it  has  never  been  exhibited  more 
fully  than  in  these  delightful  reminiscences 
of  his  own  life.  Yet  the  work  is  something 
more  than  a  mere  autobiographical  sketch. 
It  is  of  general  interest  and  of  historical 
value  as  throwing  light  upon  rural  life  in 
Ohio,  1836-1858.  There  are  humor,  pathos, 
and  abundant  food  for  thought  and  interest 
in  Mr.  Venable's  treatment  of  such  sub- 
jects as  "Seventy  Years  Ago,"  "The  By- 
woods,"  "Wagon-Road  and  Railway," 
"Country  Schoolmasters,"  "ReUgious  Ex- 
perience." There  are  equal  wisdom  and 
philosophy  in  these  chronicles,  which  wiU 
beguile  the  idle  hour  of  many  who  are 
w(>ary  of  the  common  sex  romance,  the 
problem,  and  detective  story. 

Woodbury,  William  A.  Beauty  Culture.  Pp. 
378.    New  York:    G.  W.  Dillingham  Company.    $2. 

The  author  of  this  comprehensive  work 
was  for  many  years  associated  with  John 
H.  Woodbury,  the  acknowledged  founder 
and  greatest  exponent  of  dermatology,  and, 
in  this  volume,  he  presents  to  the  world  the 
results  of  long  years  of  study,  the  new 
methods,  and  carefully  tested  preparations 
invented  by  them  in  "Beauty  Culture." 

The  necessity  for  a  foundation  of  general 
physical  health  and  development  is  de- 
manded and  authoritative  instruction  given 
in  Manicuring,  Chiropody,  Hair-dressing, 
Facial  Massage,  Removal  of  Blemishes,  and 
the  proper  care  of  ey^s,  teeth,  and  general 
appearance. 

The  subject-matter  is  so  arranged  and 
treated  as  to  be  an  accurate  text-book  for 
either  a  professional  operator  or  a  private 
person,  and  the  language  used  is  so  simple 
and  well  chosen  that  the  book  has  dignity 
as  well  as  authority. 

The  illustrations  are  mostly  technical, 
but  so  profuse  that  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  directions  is  assured,  and  the 
author  personally  vouches  for  the  rules  and 
recipes  here  published. 


For  Iiiipairoil  ."Verve  Force 
T:tke  llorsrord's  .%oi<l   PliospIia:e 

It  qniets   and   streua  hens  tlie  nervps,  relieves  ex- 
hiiustion,  headache  and  imijaired  digestion. 


"My  hobby  is  easy  chairs — I  try 
every  one  I  see — but  never  have  I 
seen  one  that  for  real  rest  and 
chair  comfort  equals  my  Slumber 
Chair." 

— and  it's  all  because  both  seat  and  back 
are  adjustable — not  back  only. 

Sold  on  30  days'  trial  and  a  three  yean' 
guarantee. 

Handsome  catalog  free  showing  over  150 
Slumber  and  Fireside  chairs  in  designs, 
woods  and  finishes  to  suit  any  surroundings. 
At  your  dealers  or  direct  where  not  repre- 
sented. 
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DAVENPORT  BED 


A  handsome  davenport  without 
suggestion  of  bed ,  yet  quickly  trans- 
formed into  a  full-width  attractive 
sleep-inviting  bed  with  box  mat- 
tress and  cushion  top.  Placed  in 
library,  living  or  sitting  room  the 
Slumber  Davenport  Bed  provides 
accommodation  so  much  desired  for 
the  unexpected  guest.  And  then 
it's  Streit  quality,  sold  on  30  days' 
trial  and  three  years'  guarantee. 

Send  for  free  catalog  showing  over  20  de- 
signs in  all  woods  and  finishes.  Atyourdeat- 
et  sor  shipped  direct  where  not  represented. 
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266  Cases  of  Flat  Foot  at  Columbia  University 

among  tlio  790  students  examined  !  Physicians  say  Ihat  this 
tioultic  and  kindred  foot-ills  are  equally  prevalent  in  the  com- 
munity at  large  owing  to  the  improper  shoes  commonly  wuvn. 

COES   &    YOUNG'S 

$7  Flexible  Ai'ch-Support  Shoes 

care  flat  foot  <ir  fallen  arrhes.  They  contain  no  ri^'id  metal 
props,  but  (Jive  flexible  support  to  the  arches  and  perfect  free- 
dom to  the  niusdrs  of  tlic  foi't.  Built  to  restore  the  feet  to 
their  natural  ])osition  they  enable  tlio  arch*  s  to  regain  their 
niusrnlar  stren%'-Ui  sufficiently  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  body 
without  art ihci.il  assistance.  In  any  case  wli'^re  these  shoes 
fail  to  do  all  that  we  claim,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the 
price,  $7,  and  also  the  return  express  charges. 

Write  toiay  for  folder  C  describing  these  shoes,  designed, 
produced  and  sold  exclnsiv-  ly  by  us. 


Thia  ...  1.1 .1  jiholo  shows  the  remarkable  flexib.l.ly  o.  i.  v.i  shoe. 

COES  &  YOUNG  CO.        20  School  St.,  Boston 


We  h:ive  a  record  of  the  size,  width  and  Irst  of  the  shoes 
)u;_Oit,  by  every  iudividnal  who  has  ever  traded  with  us.  In  tins 
ay  \vc  fit  accurately  by  mail  hu nd  reds  of  former  Boston lans  who 


way  we  fit  accurately  l>y  mail  bund  reds  of  former  Boston lans  who 
nowlivo  in  distant  partsottlioUnitedStatcs  and  its  dependencies 
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WE  could  find  fault  with  tho  overserious 
tono  of  (J(iorgo  St(!rling's  fourth  vol- 
ume of  vorso,  "  Tho  House  of  Orchids  " 
(A.  M.  Robertson,  San  Francisco).  There 
is  a  little  too  much  apostrophizing  in  the 
"  thou,"  "  thine,"  and  "  thy  "  manner: 
too  much  of  "  Oh  !  "  "  Ah  !  "  and  "Alas  !  " 
To  pervcirt  one  of  Mr.  Sterling's  lines  to  our 
own  base  purposes,  there  is  in  this  work  an 
oppressive  "  and  mighty  hunger  for  I  know 
not  what,"  a  retching  after  th(!  ineffable 
and  the  infinite. 

Of  course  Mr.  Sterling  opposes  to  these 
faults  qualities  of  great  worth.  Ilis 
thought  is  dignified,  often  impressive,  his 
lines  are  filled  with  music,  and  the  coloring 
in  some  of  his  sea-pictures  borders  on  the 
gorgeous. 

This  sea  worship,  in  truth,  saves  the  book. 
When  we  close  this  volume,  our  ears  are 
clamorous  with  bursting  surges  and,  long 
after,  there  lingers  in  memory  the  thunder 
of  the  sea  on  the  long  key-board  of  the 
beach. 

"  Tho  Apothecary's  "  is  the  most  original 
of  Mr.  Sterling's  latest  verse  collection. 

The  Apothecary's 

By  Georoe  Stekling 

Its  red  and  emerald  beacons  from  the  night 
Draw  human  moths  in  melancholy  flight, 
With  beams  whose  gaudy  glories  point  the  way 
To  safety  or  destruction — choose  you  may! 
Crystal  and  powder,  oils  or  tincture  clear, 
Such  the  dim  sight  of  man  beholds,  but  here 
Await,  indisputable  in  their  pow'r, 
CJreut  Presences,  abiding  each  his  hour; 
And  for  a  little  price  rash  man  attains 
This  council  of  the  perils  and  the  pains — 
This  parliament  of  death,  and  brotherhood 
Omnipotent  for  evil  and  for  good. 

Venoms  of  vision,  myrrh  of  splendid  swoons. 
They  wait  us  past  the  green  and  scarlet  moons. 
Here  prisoned  rest  the  tender  hands  of  Peace,' 
And  there  an  Angel  at  whose  bidding  cease 
Tho  clamors  of  the  tortured  sense,  the  strife 
Of  nerves  confounded  in  the  war  of  life. 
Witliin  this  vial  pallid  Sleep  is  caught. 
In  that,  the  sleep  eternal.     Here  are  sought 
Such  webs  as  in  their  agonizing  mesh 
Draw  back  from  doom  the  half-reluctant  flesh. 
There  beck  the  traitor  joys  to  him  who  buys. 
And  Death  sits  panoplied  in  gorgeous  guise. 

Tho  dusts  of  hell,  the  dews  of  heavenly  sods. 
Water  of  Lethe  or  the  wine  of  gods. 
Purchase  who  will,  but,  ere  his  task  begin. 
Beware  tho  service  that  you  set  the  djiim ! 
Each  hath  his  mercy,  each  his  certain  law. 
And  each  his  Lord  behind  the  veil  of  awe; 
But  ponder  well  the  ministry  you  crave. 
Lest  he  be  final  master,  you  the  slave. 
Each  hath  a  price,  and  each  a  tribute  gives 
To  him  who  turns  from  life  and  him  who  lives. 
If  so  you  win  from  Pain  a  swift  release. 
His  face  shall  haunt  you  in  the  house  of  Peact?. 
If  so  from  Pain  you  scorn  an  anodyne. 
Peace  shall  repay  you  with  a  draft  divine. 
Tho  toil  an:l  time  be  now  by  thom  surpast. 
E.xact  the  recompense  they  take  at  last — 
These  genii  of  the  vials,  wreaking  still 
Their  sorceries  on  human  sense  and  will. 

Aldcbaran  at  Dusk 

Bt  Gborqe  Sterling 

Thou  art  the  star  for  which  all  evening  waits — 

O  star  of  peace,  come  tenderly  and  .soon! 

As  for  tho  drowsy  and  enchanted  moon, 
She  dreams  in  silver  at  the  eastern  gates 
Ere  yet  she  brims  with  light  the  blue  estates 

.\bandoned  by  the  eagles  of  the  noon. 

Hut  shine  thou  swiftly  on  (he  darkling  dune 
And  woodlands  where  the  twilight  hesitates. 


Mmw 


Madame  Maintenon  writes  from  Paris:  "I  would 
be  clothed  in  a  memory  of  flowery  fragrance,  which 
will  linger  on  his  trembling  nostrils  like  an  evening 
zephyr  laden  with  the  rerfume  of  the  rose  or  the  Iily 
or  the  modest  violet — so  entrancing  it  seems  like 
pages  from  a  lover's  romance." 


Drawn  to  Her  by 
Some  Subtle  Attraction 

This  is  within  the  power  of  any  woman — to  weave  about  herself  that  exquisite 
charm  that  in  moments  of  companionship  makes  her  like  a  lovely  flower,  vith 
an  alluring,  evasive  fragrance.  And  that  will  break  down  the  barriers  of  dis- 
tance and  hold  her  absent  one  almost  as  closely  as  when  near. 

It  is  an   eloquent  compliment   to  a  man  and  to  tlie  world  for  a  woman  to 
weave  the  chaim  of  delicate  fragrance  in  his  memory.     It  expresses    love  and 
joy — it   is    the    spirit   of  springtime— it 
suggests — it  is  of  nature  itself—  tl  e  pure 
and  trutst  essence  of  the  loveliest  flowers. 
We  call  it — "  Flower  Drops." 


K  Flower 
raps 


To  call "  Flower  Drops"  a  perfume  would 
vulgarize  it.  It  is  more  a  delicate,  reP.ned 
fragrance  that  cannot  be  detected  at  any 
one  moment  yet  diffuses  itself  all  about. 

Send  for  FREE  SAMPLE 

It  will  enchant  you  and  win  you  at  once.  Fair  women  and  rugged  men  in  fashionable 
circles  are  its  admirers.  It  is  u-^ed  perhaps  oftenei-t  by  women  \\hrt  never  before  would 
have  used  any  "  perfumps."  Write  i?s  today — if  just  to  get  but  one  breath  of  it — a  sensa- 
tion that  will  remain  with  you  for  a  long  while. 

Rieger's  "T- lower  Drops"  is   made  of    the   pure  odor  of   thousands  of  petals   from 
hundreds  of  flowers  distilled  and  concentrated  (without  alcohol  or  any  other  adulterants). 
It  is  fifty  times  more  concentrated  than  the  customary  "  perfumes."— You 
don't  even  need  a  drop. 

Rieger's  "Flower  Drops"  comes  in  a  pretty  cut-glass  bottle  with  a 
long-pointed  stopper.  At  dealers  in  perfume — $i.-;o.  Be  sure  it  is  the 
genuine  Kieger's  "Flower  Drops."  If  they  haven't  it  we  will  mail  it  to 
you.  (But  write  for  the  FREE  sample  now  that  the  opportunity  is 
yours.     Use  the  coupon.) 


"AUL    RlEGlLKy  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA 


CAL. 


NEW  YORK 


PARIS 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


Tear  off  this  Coz.':jon  and  fi'I  it  in  when  you  est  home 


OnDBBBBB 


Paul  Rieger,  174  First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  a  Free  Sample  of  I'l  )\ver  Drops. 


Name  . 


."Xridress  , 


Extra:  Also  send  me  i  bottle,  regular  size— f  1.50 enclosed 

(Coin  rr  llnnty  Orrior) 
(Lily  of  Valley,    Violet,  Rose,   Crabapple  or   Orange  Blomomx.)      Bneird*  odor  de«ii  ed 

Money  back  if  not  pleased. 


Exact  Size  of  Botde 
as  Sold. 


My  dealer's  name  . 


Be    tare   to  fill  in   carefully 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The   Litekary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Equip  Your  Home  With 

TRADE    MARK 

Infer  ^phones 

You  can  instruct  your  servants,  and  talk  with  members  of 
your  family,  from  any  room  in  the  house.     Simply  step  to 
nearest   Inter-phone,   push    a    button    and    talk.     Saves    steps. 

You  can  install  in  5'our  home  a  private  inter-phone  system  with  two  or  more 
stations  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $6  per  station  up.  The  maintenance  expense  is 
no  more  than  that  for  j'our  front-door  bell. 

Write  to-day  for  Booklet  No.    8047, 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


tvtRrBEaraOTWNEB 


Manufacturers  of  the  6,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 


New  York 

Buffalo 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburg 

Atlanta 

Montreal 


Chicago 

Indianapolis 

Cincinnati 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

Milwaukee 

Toronto 


Equipment 

ior  Every 

Eledricsl 

Need 


Saint  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 

Oklahoma  City 
Winnipeg 


San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Los  Angeles 
SeatUe 

Salt  Lake  City 
Portland 
Vancouver 


Save  time  anO  FREIGHT 


iKannainixmsnae 


Antwerp       London       Berlin       Paris       Johannesburg        Sydney       Tokyo 
Address  the  House  Nearest  Yoa 


mowni  ouRioAHSiimK^ 


fcljr^  jJEiydS^M:- 


There  is  a  science  in  the  making  of  bed  springs  as  in  everything  else. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  comfort,  the  spring  must  conform  to  the  body  and  support  it  with 
a  springy,  airy  buoyancy.  If  the  spring  sags  it  causes  discomfort — you  toss  and  roll  about — 
your  sleep  isn't  restful.  Foster's  Ideal  Spring  is  so  constructed  as  to  yield  correctly  under  the 
weight  of  light  and  heavy  persons.  There  is  no  sagging  or  rolling  to  the  center.  It  keeps  the 
body  in  a  natural,  healthful  position,  overcoming  one  of  the  main  causes  of  sleeplessness. 

If  you  want  the  most  comfortable  bed,  you  should  take  advantage  of  our  thirty  nights* 
free  trial.     Your  money  back  if  you  are  the  least  bit  disappointed. 


Jil^ 


»ivj»fjj.iW*ww,iJiM"*i*"*-''"-uwi»n:^n  I 


^^ 


Foster's  Ideal  Springs  are 
strong.  They  are  guaranteed 
for  life. 

They  cost  but  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  spring. 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
138  Broad  Street 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


LOOK  FOR  /,-.  ".L.P.F..J„V  a\  on  EVERY 


THIS  5RASS  ' 

NAME  PLATE 


FOSTER 
IDEAL  SPRING 


Write  for  booklet  and  the  names 
of  our  dealers  nearest  you  who  sell 
Foster's  Ideal  Springs  on  thirty 
nights'  free  trial. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
Idecd  Metal  Bedsteads  and  Cribs. 
FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

18  Buchanan  Street  and 

Broadway,  St.  Louis,Mo. 


THE  OLD  STYLC 

'■r— Sagging   . 
Untiy^ienic  Spring 


rtlE    NEW    STYLE 
fosters   IDEAL'^    e~*^^  -»- 

Hygienic  Sprin_^   j~ 


li-i^s^^-t^rxti:: 


Above  that  wide  and  ruby  lake  to-AVest 
Wherein  the  sunset  waits  reluctantly. 
Stirs  silently  the  purple  wings  of  Night. 

She  stands  afar,  upholding  to  her  breast, 
As  mighty  murmurs  reach  her  from  the  sea, 
Thy  lone  and  everlasting  rose  of  light. 

John  Drinkwater's  occasional  verse  has 
been  assembled  in  "  Poems  of  Men  and 
Hours  "  (David  Nutt,  London).  We  printed 
awhile  ago  the  best  of  these  pieces,  the 
inspiring  prayer  that  rises  hke  a  Matter- 
horn  above  the  others.  Possibly  some  may 
remember  the  last  stanza: 

"  Knowledge  we  ask  not — knowledge  thou  hast 
lent. 
But.  Lord,  the  will — there  lies  the  bitter  need. 
Give  us  to  build  above  the  deep  intent. 
The  deed,  the  deed!" 

Here  is  one  of  Mr.  Drinkwater's  lesser 
lyrics: 

The  Soldier 

Br  John   Drinkwater 

The  large  report  of  fame  I  lack. 

And  shining  clasps  and  crimson  scars, 

For  I  have  held  my  bivouac 

Alone  amid  the  untroubled  stars. 

My  battle-fleld  has  known  no  dawn 
Beclouded  by  a  thousand  spears: 

I've  been  no  mounting  tyrant's  pawn 
To  buy  his  glory  with  my  tears. 

It  never  seemed  a  noble  thing 

Some  Uttle  leagues  of  land  to  gain 

From  broken  men,  nor  yet  to  fling 
Abroad  the  thunderbolts  of  pain. 

Yet  I  have  felt  the  quickening  breath 

As  peril  heavy  peril  kissed — 
]My  weapon  was  a  Uttle  faith. 

And  fear  was  my  antagonist. 

Not  a  brief  hour  of  carmonade. 
But  many  days  of  bitter  strife, 

Till  God  of  his  great  pity  laid 

Across  my  brow  the  leaves  of  life. 


Man  seems  deliberately  to  choose  suffer- 
ing, seems  to  prefer  the  cross,  seems  to  gain 
his  deepest  happiness  from  martyrdom. 
Charles  Hanson  Towne  has  written  about 
this  in  the  beautiful,  concrete  figiu-es  of 
poetry,  and  Collier's  Weekhj  prints  it. 

Nevertheless 

By  Charles  Hanson  Towne 

He  heard  the  flfes  at  the  end  of  the  street. 
He  heard  the  marching  of  thousands  of  feet ; 
The  rush  and  the  murmur,  the  beat  of  the  drum, 
The  sudden  strange  delirium ; 
He  saw  the  gold  banners  and  flying  flags, 
The  rapturous  faces  of  lads  and  hags ; 
The  Ught  romance,  and  the  gleam  of  it  aU, 
The  wonder,  the  magic,  the  dream  of  it  all. 

But  he  did  not  see  the  lonely  campfires  burning 

On  distant  fields;  and  he  forgot  the  yearning 

Of  aching  hearts  when  nights  were  filled  with  dread; 

He  did  not  see  the  piteous,  helpless  dead. 

He  did  not  think  of  sorrow  and  alarms. 

The  empty  years  that  mocked  his  empty  arms; 

He  did  not  think  of  many  a  blood-stained  hill.  .  .  . 

Yet  had  he  thought,  he  would  have  followed  still! 

She  heard  the  story — old  as  the  years; 
She  waited  through  nights  of  girlhood  fear 
For  the  dream  to  come,  as  come  it  must. 
And  make  a  glory  of  the  dust. 
She  said,  "No  love  shall  be  like  ours — 
Life's  roadway  bright  with  eternal  flowers." 
She  saw  the  beauty,  the  Ught  of  it  aU, 
And  the  terrible,  splendid  might  of  it  aU. 

But  she  did  not  know  of  days  and  nights  of  weeping 
Heart-breaking  absence  and  slow  shadows  creeping 
Around  her  couch  to  hide  Love's  blazing  light. 
She  did  not  know  Love  has  its  day — and  night. 
And  she  forgot  the  thorns  amid  the  roses. 
Forgot  that  sometimes  Love's  book  softly  closes; 
She  did  not  know  Love's  sorrows  blind  and  kill.  .  .  . 
Yet  had  she  known,  she  would  have  followed  still  I 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE    FIRST    MAN    TO    SCALE    THE 
MATTERHORN 

AFTER  facing  a  hundred  deaths  on 
mountain  peaks  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  it  may  seem  strange  that  Edward 
Whympcr,  the  world-renowned  mountain- 
climber,  who  died  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
shadow  of  his  loved  Mont  Blanc,  met  death 
in  a  perfectly  normal,  every-day  fashion  in 
his  bed.  But  this,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  really  the  fate  of  nearly 
all  great  adventurers  and  explorers — 
Captain  Cook  and  Sir  John  Franklin  alone 
standing  out  as  two  notable  exceptions. 
And  both  of  these  latter  were  comparative- 
ly young  men.     We  read  in  The  Times: 

Whymper  was  well  advanced  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  and  had  been  ill.  He 
spoke  to  the  correspondent  of  The  Times  in 
Geneva  a  few  days  ago  as  a  man  with  a 
premonition  of  death.  He  died  at  Cha- 
mouni  among  the  tall  mountains  and 
glaciers  he  loved  so  well. 

Of  Whynaper's  ascent  of  the  Matterhorn 
and  other  perilous  feats  th(!  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  has  this  to  say: 

When  Whymper  was  twenty-five  years 
of  ago,  in  1865,  he  climbed  the  Matterhorn 
after  seven  fruitless  attempts.  The  peak 
had  been  supposed  unscalable.  On  the 
way  down.  Lord  Hadow's  foot  slipt,  and 
four  of  the  members  of  the  party  when  the 
rope  broke  fell  thousands  of  feet  to  their 
destruction.  The  tragedy,  and  Whymper's 
graphic  account  of  it  in  "Scrambles  Among 
the  Alps,"  made  the  first  ascent  of  the 
Matterhorn  the  most  famous  mountain 
conquest  on  record.  Tho  in  scientific  at- 
tainments Whymper  was  not  the  equal  of 
several  other  noted  "  mountain-climbing  in- 
vestigators," owing  to  his  grace  of  literary 
style  and  mastership  of  the  art  of  vivid 
description  he  had  no  superior  in  the  matter 
of  imparting  to  tho  general  reader  his 
knowledge  and  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions. Whymper  was,  moreover,  an  artist 
of  considerable  talent. 

A  singular  fact  illustrative  of  "  the 
irony  of  fate  and  tho  sarcasm  of  destiny," 
is  that  altho  on  the  occasion  of  his  great 
triumph  ho  narrowly  escaped  falling  4,000 
feet  down  the  sheer  slope  of  the  mountain, 
some  years  later  he  fell  four  feet  from  a  lec- 
ture platform  and  suffered  a  broken  leg. 
Previous  to  this  accident,  moreover,  he  had 
come  out  unscratehed  from  numerous  peril- 
ous situations,  into  which  his  enthusiasm 
for  climbing  and  an  almost  reckless  spirit 
of  adventure  had  led  liim. 

Whymper's  explorations,  expeditions, 
and  peak  scalings  were  not  confined  to  the 
Alps,  but  extended  to  Mexico,  South  Amt^r- 
ica,  Greenland,  and  other  countries.  Many 
of  his  ventures  w'ere  undertaken  alone, 
since,  being  comparatively  without  money, 
he  could  not  pay  guides  and  others  to  ac- 
company him. 

The  first  ascent  to  a  greater  height  than 
20,0()0  feet  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Whymper  when  he  reached  the  top  of 
Chimborazo  in  Ecuador,  which  had  barthnl 
all  other  travelers.  He  made  valuable  ob- 
servations on  the  physical  effect   of  high 


Woman's  Fight  With  Dirt 

Has  Always  Been 
An  Unequal  One 

Many    a   woman    wears  herself  out  before  her 

time  trying  to  keep  her  home  spotless  —  simply 
because  up  till  now  she  has  had  the  most  imperfect 
of  tools  to  work  witii. 

At  best,  brooms  or  carpet  sweepers  remove  not 
more  than  20%  of  the  dirt  and  dust.  The  bal- 
ance, 80%,  either  remains  where  it  is  or  simpiv 
changes  its  location  to  some  other  part  of  the 
room. 

It  is  this  fine  dirt  ground  into  carpets  and  rugs  that  causes  them  to  wear  out — that 
makes  wall  pajier,  hangings,  furniture  and  pictures  look  flingy  and  ruins  beautiful  belong- 
ings long  before  their  time. 

Witli  "Richmond"  Vacuum  Cleaning,  all  this  is  changetl. 

Instead  of  devoting  a  day  out  of  every  week,  and  a  week  or  more  out  of  ever>' 
year,  the  work  can  be  done  in  a  few  hours  now  and  then  —  without  bf)ther,  annov- 
ance  or  disturbance. 

With  a  "Richmond'  you  clean  everything  right  where  it  is,  with  tools  specially  adapted 
for  the  work.  There  is  only  one  operation — and  that  an  easy  one — moving  the  tool  over 
the  surfaces  to  be  cleaned.  No  more  beating  rugs;  no  more  tearing-iip.  No  more  clouds 
of  dust  through  the  liouse,  for  the  "Richmond"  way  is  absolutely  dustless  and  sanitary. 

With  "Richmond'  Vacuum  Cleaning,  house  cleaning  is  forever  ended.  That  expense 
is  instantly  stopped  for  all  time.  And  your  house  is  cleaner  Efery  Day  and  Alivays 
than  it  is  even  on  the  day  when  house  cleaning  is  finished! 

The  expense  of  two  or  three  house  cleanings  would  easily  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  a     Richmond'. 


"Richmond-  Vacanm 

Cleaning  may  be  installed 
in  any  bailding,  large  or 
■mall,  old  or  new,  town  or 
coantry.  Wherever  io- 
•talled  in  a  ten  room  res- 
idence or  a  bailding  which 
measores  its  floor  space  by 
the  acre — it  will  pay  for 
itself  in  from  eighteen  to 
thirty  months. 


RICHMOND  cV.Sl'.'S 

STATIONARY         PORTABLE 

ELECTRIC- STEAM-  GAS  ELECTRIC  -  HAND 

.  "Colleot  the   Oust  -  Dont  Spread  It  ' 


"RlCHMOWP-  Vacuum 
Cleaning  embodiea 
the  combined  inge- 
nuity of  all  the  best 
inventors  of  Vacuum 
Cleanini?  machinery, 
including  theKenney 
Basic  Patent  and 
eighty-four  others. 


"Richmond"  Vacuum  Cleaning  embraces  every  provedly  .successful  type  of  apparatus. 
It  includes  Hand  Power  Cleaners  for  S29.00;  Portable  Electric  Cleaners  for  $73.00;  and 
Stationary  Plants  which  can  be  installed  complete  for  $275.00  and  upward — all  on  our 
"Easy  Payment  Plan";  or  a  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  for  cash. 

Send  for  booklet  entitled  "How  "Richmond' 
Vacuum  Cleaning  Saves  Money";  also  Reference 
Book  giving  names  of  1800  proinincnt  installations 
all  over  the  world. 


Our  "Special  Agency  Plan"  enables  live, 
energetic  young  men  to  become  the  "Richmond" 
Vacuum  Cleaning  Representatives  of  their  re- 
spective communities.  Our  "Special  Corre- 
spondence Course  in  Salesmanship,"  together 
with  direct  instructions  from  our  trained  repre- 
sentatives, insures  success.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars.     Local  ao-ents  wanted  evers'where. 


The  M9Crum- Howell  Co. 

Largest  Makers  of  Vacuum    Cleaning  Systems  in 
the  World. 

"Richmond'  Vacuum  Cleaning  Systems  (Manufac- 
tured and  sold  under  the  protection  of  the  Basic 
Kenney  Patent  and  84  others) ;  "Richmond"  ami 
"MODEL"  Heating  Systems;  "Richmond"  Bath 
Tubs,  Sinks,  La\-.itories;  "Richmond"  Coiuealed 
Transom  Lifts,  Casement  Window  and  Outside 
Shutter  Adjusters. 


NEW  YORK 

338  Terminal  Bnilding 


General   Offices 

CHICAGO 

405  Rush  St 


MONTREAL 
ISE  Concord  St. 


SEVEN  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS; 

One  at  Norwich,  Conn.;  two  at 

Uniontown,  Pa.;  one  at  Racine, 

Wis.;  one  at  ChicaKo,  III.;  one  at 

Philadelphia,    Pa.;  one  rt 

Montreal,  Canada* 


A  Truly  Portable  Suction  Cleaner 

ThaiacHMOWir  Portable  Suction  Cleaner 
shown  in  llie  illustration  weigfis  but  ten 
pounds  inste.id  of  sixty.  All  that  any  port- 
able cleaner  can  do,  this  one  does.  And  it  does 
besides  some  things  w  hich  no  other  portable 
m.ichine  cin  do.  Vou  can,  for  example,  use 
this  "RlCHllONir  Suction  (.  leaner  either  with 
or  without  the  hose.  For  use  with  the  hose, 
we  furnish,  without  extra  cost,  special  tools 
for  cleaning  portieres,  walls,  books,  bedding, 
upholster)',  clothing,  hats  — in  fact,  tools  and 
atLichnnnts  for  more  than  twenty  different 
use<.  Please  note  how  small  and  comp.ic; 
the  T^HM^iny  is  and  how  light  and  readily 
portable  it  must  be.  It  represents  as  great 
an  adv.ince  over  heax?  weight  portable  clean- 
ers as  these  cleaners  represented  over  brooms, 
for  it  is  the  lightest  and  simplest  suction 
cleaner  ever  designed.  There  is  nothirg  to 
wear  out.  Therearenogear.^,nodiaphr.igi-is. 
nov.ilves  Nothingto  jiggle  loose.  To  oper- 
ate simply  attach  to  any  electric  lamp  socket. 
Costs  only  ic  per  hour  to  operate. 
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Largest  Concrete  Grain  Elevator  in  the  World. 

T 


HE   accompanying    illustration 

shows  the  largest  concrete  grain 

elevator  in  the  world. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  2,500,000 
bushels,  and  is  part  of  a  plant  which 
when  completed  will  be  capable  of 
storing  one-third  the  wheat  crop  of 
Western  Canada.  This  section  cost 
$1,250,000.  Its  roof  area,  75,000 
square  feet,  is  covered  with  a 
Barrett  Specification  Roof. 

The  reasons  for  this  choice  of 
roofing  were: — 

First — Low  maintenance  expense. 
As  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof 
never  needs  painting  and  will  last 

BARRETT    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

New  York       Chicago        Philadelphia        Boston        St.  Louis      Cleveland       Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati     Kansas  City    Minneapolis    New  Orleans     Seattle      London.  Eng. 
Canadian  Offices — Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg.Vancouver,  St.John,  N.B.,  Halifax,  N.S. 


20  to  30  years,  the  maintenance  ex- 
pense may  be  said  to  be  nothing. 

Second — Low  unit  cost.  For  a 
roofing,  the  unit  cost  is  the  cost  per 
square  foot  per  year  of  service. 
Dividing  the  cost  of  a  Barrett  Spe- 
cification Roof  over,  say,  20  years 
(its  probable  life),  gives  the  very 
low  unit  cost  of  about  a  ^c.  per  foot 
per  year.  This  is  far  below  that  of 
any  other  type  of  roofing  known. 

The  foregoing  reasons  explain  the 
enormous  popularity  of  Barrett 
Specification  Roofs  on  permanent 
structures  of  all  kinds. 

Copy  of  the  Barrett  Specification 
on  request.     Address  nearest  oflftce. 


Wedding 


INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
tisitin;;  <  sirds  and  Stanipofl 
$t:itii>iier.v.    Correct  Styles  from 

an  Elegant  Shop  at  Moderjlte  I'rlces.     .Samplt-s  upon  request. 

LVCUTT,  S17  HI.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


"Volumes  could  be  'written  in  their  praise, 
but — every  mother  -will  kt\ow." 
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WHITELAW  SANITARY 

PAPER   DIAPERS 

to  be  worn  inside  the  regular-  diaper  and  destroyed 

when   soiled — soft   as  velvet  —  T»erfec'tl>    nltsorbent  — 

medicated  to  prevent  and  he;il  chufing — shaped  to  fit. 

Dealers  sell  VH  Piapers  for  35c.    We  ship  100  by 

express,  prepaid.  lur  >l,:;j. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

32  East  9th  Street  .  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Society,  School  Pins 

Solid  Gold,  this  size  $  1.00  each 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 

051.  SlasoiiicTemple  r.liica?o,lll 


Does  Your  Open  Fire  Really 
Warm  the  Room 

or  does  most  of  tlie  heat  go  up  the  chimney  ? 

JACKSON 

Ventilating  Grate 

utilizes  the  heat,  warming  and  ventilat- 
ing both  the  lower  and  upper  rooms. 
A  Jackson  Ventilating  Grate  is  not  an 
expensive  luxury,  but  a  compact,  simple 
heating  system. 

Send  for  our  illuttrated   Catalog 
and  you  will  be  convinced 

E.  A.  JACKSON  &  BRO.,  Incorporated 

52  West  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 


altitudes,  aiid  for  years  occupied  himself 
with  barometric  researches.  He  came  t(j 
America  a  few  j'ears  ago,  and  pointed  out  to 
us  that  there  are  "  fifteen  Switzerlands 
rolled  into  one"  in  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Tho  he  was  then  at  an  age  when  most  men 
prefer  the  slippered  ease  of  the  fireside,  he 
made  several  ascents  of  virgin  snow-clad 
crests  in  that  region. 

In  his  seventy-one  years  of  active  life  as 
scientist,  artist,  and  explorer,  Whymper 
was  the  evangel  of  "the  freedom  of  the 
mountaineer."  By  practise  he  illustrated 
the  precept  of  his  books  and  pictures,  and 
his  depiction  of  the  pleasures  and  rewards 
of  mountaineering  have  led  many  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps  starward,  or,  at  least,  to  lift 
their  eyes  to  the  everlasting  hills  among 
wiiich  he  lived  and  died. 


BURGESS'   GREAT  SWIM 

\  1  7  HEN  Capt.  Matthew  Webb  succeed- 
'  •  ed  in  mastering  tho  English  Chan- 
nel, in  1875,  it  was  thought  that  the  feat 
would  never  be  undertaken  again — so  many 
were  the  difficulties  then  disclosed.  But 
Thomas  William  Burgess,  who  swam  across 
safely  from  Dover  the  other  day,  not  only  ex- 
perienced the  same  difficulties  which.  Webb 
had  encountei-ed,  but  several  difficulties  of 
his  own  as  well.  In  the  first  place  Burgess 
is  a  Yorkshire  blacksmith  working  industri- 
ously at  his  trade  with  little  or  no  time  for 
water  activities  of  any  kind,  and  in  the 
second  place  he  is  a  man  weU  over  forty 
years  of  age.  These  were  two  very 
grievous  handicaps,  says  the  London  Daily 
Express,  and  handicaps  which  Burgess  well 
overcame.  His  spurt  for  fame  lasted  over 
twenty-three  hours,  while  that  of  Webb 
took  twenty-one ;  but  Burgess  was  buffeted 
about  by  a  wild  sea  and  baffling  white- 
capped  waves,  so  that,  instead  of  covering 
the  official  twenty-one  miles,  he  in  reality 
bested  some  sixty  odd  or  more.  From  the 
very  start  the  wind,  we  read,  was  bad: 

Burgess,  however,  made  no  complaint 
for  a  long  time,  but  it  was  seen  that  he  was 
having  a  bad  time.  On  several  occasions 
he  swallowed  water.  The  lumpy  sea  was 
very  tiring  to  his  arm  action,  and,  most 
serious  of  all,  his  eyes  became  affected.  At 
the  start,  of  course,  he  had  been  greased 
with  lard,  and  this,  combined  with  his  great 
powers  of  endurance,  enabled  him  to  keep 
quite  warm  all  through  the  long  hours  of 
the  swim.  In  addition  to  the  grease  he  also 
wore  as  protection  against  the  sea  and  sun  a 
pair  of  motor  goggles,  and  a  rubber  bathing- 
cap. 

The  loppy  water,  however,  penetrated 
the  goggles,  especially  the  right  glass, 
which  was  under  water  much  more  than  the 
left,  and  a  small  pool  collected  and  re- 
mained in  the  eye-piece,  giving  Burgess 
great  trouble.  In  the  first  three  hours  he 
changed  his  goggles  no  fewer  than  four 
times,  but  did  not  seem  to  get  much  bene- 
fit from  the  changes. 

After  swimnting  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
Burgess  asked  for  refreshment,  and  Mr. 
Watson,  the  food  speciahst  on  board,  pre- 
pared some  chocolate — a  beverage  which 
was  used  throughout  the  swim.  While  ta- 
king his  drink   Burgess  chatted  with  the 
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party,  and  told  them  of  the  rough  time  he 
was  having. 

Every  one's  spirits  were  rather  low,  as 
the  wind  was  blowing  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
or  more,  and  the  prospects  of  anything  like 
a  good  swim  were  very  remote.  Burgess' 
eyes  were  rather  inflamed,  and  he  stated 
that  in  all  his  experience;  hc^  had  never 
suffered  .so  much  from  the  salt  water. 

In  spite  of  this  fact  it  was  the  opinion 
of  every  one  on  board  that  the  progress 
made  up  to  that  time  was  better  than  on 
any  previous  Channel  swim. 

Burg<.'ss  used  his  left  overarm  stroke 
continually  and  got  a  great  deal  of  power 
from  his  legs.  His  stroke  was  twenty-four 
to  the  minute,  and  he  never  varied  this  for 
fifteen  hours  or  more. 

About  three  o'clock  a  large  tramp 
steamer,  the  iP.  Stobart,  hove  in  sight, 
steaming  up  C'hannel.  The  entire  party 
stood  up  and  signaled  her  to  go  behind  the 
swimmer,  and  her  captain  slowed  down  and 
altered  his  course.  When  informed  who 
was  in  the  water  he  and  his  crew  shouted  a 
message  of  good  wishes. 

The  end  of  the  flood  tide  on  which  the 
swim  was  started  took  Burgess  three  miles 
north  of  the  South  Sands  Head  Lightship. 
In  three  hours  he  was  six  miles  off  the  land. 
The  lap  was  still  troubling  him.  He  was 
slightly  sick  three  times,  and  after  about 
three  hours'  swimming  he  had  a  serious 
talk  with  the  pilot  regarding  the  advisabil- 
ity of  remaining  in  the  water. 

"  A  couple  more  turns  of  sickness  will 
finish  me,"  he  said. 

Burgess  came  down  Channel  at  a  great 
I)ace,  and  the  Calais  boat,  due  at  Dover  at 
five  o'clock,  passed  many  miles  eastward  of 
him.  His  westward  drift  took  him  as  far 
as  the  Shakespeare  CoUiery,  situated  half- 
way between  Folkstone  aud  Dover. 

The  weather  was  then  improving  rap- 
idly. The  swimmer  was  in  better  spirits 
after  six  hours  than  after  two,  and,  as  the 
pilot  gruffly  yelled,  "Everything  in  the 
garden  is  lovely." 

In  seven  hours  it  was  a  position  that 
any  Channel  swimmer  would  have  envied. 
Burgess  was  satisfied,  but  not  elated. 

He  was  fast  settling  down  to  the  real 
business  of  the  swim,  and  those  on  board 
heard  little  except  the  swish-swish  of  his 
mighty  kick  and  occasionally  a  jest  about 
any  unfortunate  member  of  the  party  who 
looked  a  little  sickly. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Burgess  started  his 
night  swim  in  fine  spirits  and  finely  placed. 
But,  we  read : 

The  next  flood  tide  took  him  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  jaunts  it  has  ever  been 
the  fortune  of  a  Channel  swimmer  to  go. 
It  set  him  right  back  toward  England  and 
he  had  to  cross  the  dreaded  Ridge  Bank, 
where  he  noticed  the  chill  of  the  shallow 
water.  He  asked  for  soundings  to  bo  taken 
and  when  informed  that  there  were  twenty- 
one  fathoms  he  immediately  assured  his 
pilot  that  he  was  decidedly  nearer  England 
than  France. 

One  of  the  party,  "  Jack  "  Weidman, 
dived  in  and  accompanied  Burgess  from 
nine  o'clock  until  twelve-thirty,  and  his 
presence  was  much  appreciated  by  Burgess, 
who,  we  are  told.  "  ate.  drank,  and  swam 
the  night  away." 

At   dawn,  about   4:30  o'clock,  the  first 
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Utter  Perfection  in  a 
Non-Skid  Tread 

Double  Thickness — 

Toughness — 

Deep-Cut  Blocks — 

Count  less  Edges 

and  Angles — 

Combined  IVith  No- 
Rim-Cut  Tires — 

After  three  years  of  effort — sifter  testing  24,000  treads — 
we   offer  you  all   you  have  looked  for  in  a  Non-Skid  tread. 

And  we  combine  it  with  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires — 10% 
oversize — the  tires  now  wanted    by  every   man  who   knows. 

The  Winter  Tire         On  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


In  1908  we  started  our  experts  at  per- 
fecting a  Non-Skid  tread.  A  tread  to 
get  rid  of  ruinous  chains  and  petty  non- 
skid  devices. 

Our  instructions  were  these: 

"It  must  be  made  without  metal,  for 
rubber  and  metal  never  combine,  and  the 
friction  between  them  soon  ruins  a  tread. 

"  It  must  be  an  addition  to  our  regular 
tread. 

"It  must  be  immensely  effective  on 
any  sort  of  slippery  road.  And  it  must 
remain  effective  as  long  as  a  thick,  tough 
tread  can  last. 

"It  must  be  a  fitting  addition  to 
feature  with  Goodyear  No -Rim -Cut 
tires." 

Here's  the  Result 

Here  is  the  tread  they  created.  An 
extra  tread,  almost  as  thick  as  our 
regular  tread,  onto  which  it  is  vulcan- 
ized. A  double -thick  tread,  nearly 
puncture-proof. 

Made  of  the  toughest  sort  of  rubber, 
as  impervious  to  wear  as  rubber  ever  can 
be.  When  it  does  wear  off,  there's 
our  regular  tire  left  below  it. 

The  blocks  are  deep -cut  and  en- 
during. They  are  wide  at  the  base, 
so  the  load  is  spread  over  as  wide  a 
surface  as  it  is  with  the  smooth-tread 
tire.  They  present  to  the  road  sur- 
face edges  and  angles  in  every  direction. 

The  grooves  can't  fill  up,  and  the  air 
rushing  through  them  keeps  the  tire  cool 
— saves  the  dam- 
age of  friction 
heat. 

And  the  tread 
is  white.  You 
have  never  seen 
a  device  against 
skidding  which 
compares  w  i  t  h 
this  ideal  tread. 


But  the  greatest  fact  is  that  this  tread  is 
combined  with  our  famous  No-Rim-Cut 
tires.  These  patented  tires  have  quickly  be- 
come the  most  popular  tires  on  the  market. 
Over  700,000  have  been  sold  to  date. 

The  control  of  this  tire,  in  the  past  two 
years,  has  multiplied  our  tire  sales  by  six. 
And  we  are  equipping  ourselves  for  the 
coming  season  to  build  3,800  per  day. 

One  important  fact  is  that  these  tires 
can't  be  rim-cut.  With  the  old-type 
tires — the  clincher  tires — 23  per  cent  of 
all  ruined  tires  are  rim-cut.  Such  a  tire, 
if  punctured,  may  be  wrecked  in  a 
single  block. 

The  myriad  of  motorists  who  use 
No-Rim-Cut  tires  avoid  all  of  this  cost 
and  worry. 

10  Per  Cent  Oversize 

Then  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  10  per 
cent  over  the  rated  size.  The  method 
of  fitting  permits  this.  That  means  10 
per  cent  more  air — 10  per  cent  added 
carrying  capacity.  And  that,  with  the 
average  car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  together  cut  tire 
bills  in  two.  Yet  No-Rim-Cut  tires 
cost  just  the  same  as  other  standard  tires. 

They  fit  any  standard  rim.  And  they 
come,  if  you  wish,  with  the  best  Non- 
Skid  tread  ever  put  onto  a  tire.  How 
can  you  afford  to  use  lesser  tires  ? 


GOOD^^EAR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Our  Tire 
Book,  based  on 
12  years  of  tire 
making,  is  filled 
tvith  facts  you 
should  know. 
Ask  us  to  mail 
it  to  you. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &    Rubber    Co.,       Liberty  St.,    Akron,  Oh 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 
Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.      Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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A  NOVEL  PLEATED 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 


Dcsiiins  aiiil  Ksliiii.-itf s  I'lirnislieil 
Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 
538  West  27th  Street  New 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 
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l-or  >iti  years  we  have  been  payio;;  our  castome^ 
I  tbe  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservativo 
Qiethods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $'JUO  and  up 
vpbicb  we  can  recomxueDd  after  tbe  m<*^t  thorough 
personal  inveiitigauuii.  Please  aek  for  Loan  List  ^u.  7)7 
I  $25  Certificates  of  Dei>05it  also  for  aa\  n^  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


/\     Your  correspon- 
dence will  be  filed 
more  quickly  and 
found  instantly 
with  a 


MULTOPLEX  FILING  CABINET 

Here  is  a  more  rapid,  accurate,  and  economical  filing  cabinet.  Our 
patented  metal  partitions  inside  the  drawers  keep  correspondence  always 
upright.  Even  though  the  cabinet  is  crowded  to  the  limit  your  filing 
clerks  can  file,  find  and  remove  corrspondence  with  much  greater  facility. 
Partitions  are  movable,  always  adjustable  to  your  needs. 


Multoplex  drawers  do  away 
with  crumpled,  torn  correspond- 
ence. They  promote  accuracy. 
Do  away  with  guide  card  expense. 


^MS 


TO. 


»LKX 

A  MARK  OF  MERIT 


Per- 


:/ 


mit  use  of    light    weight    folders,    cutting 


down  cost  of  inside  equipment. 
The  "Multoplex"  comes  nearest 
to  the  ideal,  fool-proof  cabinet. 

Learn    all    about    it  from  our  booklet 

"Faultless    Filing." 


Write  for  Our  Book  Today 

L.eain  how  the  Multoplex  Cabinet  will  save  you  how  it  gives  everythine  that  other  cabinets  give  and 
money — in  the  increased  efficiency  of  your  filing  clerk  our  new  features  besides — also  tells  of  our  great  check 
—in  gained  accuracy  — in  inside  equipment  economy —         file  system. 

Write  for  our  book  today  mentioning  name  of  your  firm  and  your  capacity. 

CANTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  1390  E.  Second  St.,  Canton.  Ohio 


bearings  of  the  day  were  taken.  Grisnez 
bore  southwest  by  south  and  Calais  east- 
southeast;  the  nearest  land,  Sangatte,  was 
only  three  miles  distant.  The  fog  hung 
about  all  the  morning  and  the  coast  was 
not  visible  for  a  long  time. 

About  this  time,  after  eighteen  hotu-s' 
swimming,  Burgess  grew  a  Uttle  weak.  He 
stated  he  was  all  right  physically,  but  felt 
"  light-headed."  He  said  he  could  see  mi- 
rages, and  summed  the  whole  situation  up 
by  saying  he  had  a  "  bad  fit  of  the  blues  and 
if  they  boys  didn't  sing  to  him  he  should 
chuck  it  shortly." 

The  party  immediately  began  to  sing. 
Mr.  Watson  led  off  with  the  "  Miserere'! 
from  "  II  Trovatore." 

Burgess  asked  for  the  "Marseillaise," 
and  the  entire  party  sang  it  to  him  for 
twenty  minutes  or  so  withc^t  stopping. 

An  attack  of  cramps  near  the  heart,  we 
read,  bothered  Burgess  until  a  few  miles  off 
Grisnez .     Reading  f  lu-ther : 

High  tide  at  Grisnez  was  at  9: 40  o'clock 
and  the  slack  water  was  felt  at  7:40. 
Thinking  he  was  still  many  miles  off.  Bur- 
gess asked  for  champagne.  When  informed 
he  was  only  a  mile  and  a  half  off  the  shore 
he  brightened  up  very  much,  and  went 
away  again  with  the  word,  "No  cham- 
pagne then." 

Mr.  Watson  gave  him  a  lozenge  and 
some  essence  of  peppermint,  which  seemed 
to  ease  him  of  his  pain,  and  he  went  on 
again  steadily. 

Captain  Pearson  sang  out:  "  If  you  can 
stick  it  a  little  longer,  'Bill,'  you  won't  be 
troubled  with  this  job  again."  To  which 
Burgess  answered:  "Oh,  we'll  settle  it  now." 

When  Weidman  went  in,  at  6:30 
o'clock,  Burgess,  noticing  he  was  using  a 
poor  arm  stroke,  gave  him  a  short  lesson  in 
swimming. 

About  eight  o'clock  he  had  another  at- 
tack of  stomach  cramp,  which  prevented 
his  swimming  his  best.  The  situation  was 
then  critical.  A  decision  to  alter  the  course 
half  a  point  east  or  west  meant  success  or 
failure. 

Burgess  siunmed  up  the  situation  swift- 
l^^  He  told  his  pilot  that  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  being  swept  off  shore  by  the  tide, 
as  he  was  on  a  previous  swim,  he  would 
make  a  dash  for  the  point  of  Grisnez.  The 
course  was  at  once  altered,  and  the  wisdont 
of  Burgess'  deci-sion  was  soon  apparent; 
he  was  gaining  on  the  land  more  rapidly. 
His  illness,  however,  badly  handicapped 
him. 

At  8:30  o'clock  the  point  of  the  cape 
was  straight  ahead,  and  Burgess  had  missed 
it  by  a  httle  under  a  quarter  of  a  mile  !  By 
many  on  board  this  was  regarded  as  the 
end  of  his  chance.  Burgess  said  he  was  in 
a  bad  way,  but  if  necessary  he  would  make 
a  dash  for  the  shore.  His  great  pluck  was 
the  only  thing  that  kept  him  going.  The 
"  Marseillaise  "  was  again  troUed  forth  from 
the  boat  and  as  Burgess  slowly  fought  "his 
way  inch  by  inch  into  the  bay  east  of 
Grisnez  the  scene  was  most  dramatic. 

It  was  a  race  with  the  tide,  and  Burgess 
won,  one  might  almost  say,  by  inches.  He 
got  inside  the  bay  and  into  slack  water,  and 
another  quarter  of  an  hom-'s  painful  work 
brought  his  great  task  to  a  close. 

The  excitement  on  the  boat  was  in- 
tense. The  whole  of  the  party  took  off 
their  shoes  and  stockings  and  eagerly 
awaited  the  word  from  the  skipper  that  the 
water   was    shallow   enough    to   walk    in. 
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Burgess  sprinted  the  last  two  hundred 
yards  on  his  left  overarm,  the  stroke  that 
had  gfiven  him  the  victory  over  the  Chan- 
nel, exactly  at  9:50  o'clock. 

Then  Burgess  walked  a  little  weakly,  but 
with  a  firm  step  to  shore,  and  selected  his 
mother  out  of  all  the  crowd — eager  to  take 
him  in  her  arms. 


A  THIEF  CAUGHT  BY  CAMERA 

'  I  "HE  camera  has  played  its  part  in  the 
•*•  catching  of  many  criminals,  but  never 
more  dramatically  than  in  the  case  of  Guy 
Fox,  an  escaped  thief  and  bad  man  from 
a  little  border  town  in  Texas.  An  amateur 
photographer  named  Cummack,  we  read  in 
The  Youth's  Companion,  was  off  on  the  old 
buffalo  trail  which  crosses  a  spur  of  the 
Cimarron  mountains  and  juts  off  into  New 
Mexico.  He  was  all  alone,  had  been  told 
that  he  would  probably  be  all  alone  to  the 
end  of  the  hills,  and  was  feeling  rather 
devilish  in  his  way,  when: 

He  came  noiselessly  into  an  opening  in 
young  growth  and  gave  a  sudden  start — 
surprized  and  disappointed. 

His  Elysian  wildness  was  occupied  by 
campers  !  A  new  white  tent  and  an  old 
frayed  one,  pitched  on  the  bank  of  the 
brook,  showed  in  ugly  contrast  against  a 
fringe  of  green.  Two  persons  were  in  sight, 
a  half-breed  Mexican  woman,  bending  over 
a  camp-kettle,  and  a  white  man,  lounging 
in  a  light  hammock. 

The  man  got  to  his  feet  as  Cummack  ap- 
proached and  stood  in  a  careless  attitude, 
with  his  hands  locked  behind  him.  He  was 
a  slender  person  of  middle  age,  smooth  of 
face,  who,  altho  drest  in  soiled  duck,  had 
the  unmistakable  look  of  a  man  of  the  cities. 

He  exchanged  greetings  with  Cummack 
urbanely,  inquired  whither  the  photog- 
rapher was  bound  on  that  ancient  highway, 
exprest  an  interest  in  his  pleasant  occupa- 
tion, said  that  he  lived  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
and  that  he  had  come  to  the  mountains  to 
get  rid  of  malaria.  He  added  that  he  was 
succeeding  very  well. 

Cummack  noted  that  the  stranger  had 
the  appearance  of  a  politician,  and  was 
puzzled  by  something  familiar  in  his  face. 
He  had,  he  thought,  met  the  camper  before; 
but  he  could  not  remember  where. 

He  occasionally  puzzled  over  the  famili- 
arity of  the  face  while  climbing  the  precipi- 
tous patch.  Then,  struck  by  a  sudden 
whim,  he  retiu-ned,  we  read,  to  where  he 
could  look  down  from  above  on  the  spot 
where  the  man's  camp  had  been: 

But  their  tents  had  vanished,  and  in 
their  place  were  diminutive  figures  clus- 
tered like  ants  on  the  greensward.  His 
field-glass  showed  him  plainly  several  per- 
sons packing  for  a  move. 

The  half-breed  woman  and  a  man  of  her 
kind  were  swiftly  cinching  packs  upon  two 
ponies,  while  the  white  man  stood,  ap- 
parently giving  occasional  directions.  Three 
saddled  animals  stood  near  at  hand. 

In  five  minutes  the  packing  had  been 
coTnpleted.  and  the  trio,  mounted,  pushed 
into  the  bushes,  following  upon  the  trail 
Cummack  had  just  traversed. 

The  camera-hunter  rode  on.     What  did 
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that  hasty  camp-breaking  mean?  Was  the 
white  fellow  a  criminal — a  "  hide  out"  ? 
This  idea  at  once  flashed  a  pictm-e  into 
Cummack's  mind,  and  he  slapped  his  thigh 
with  an  excited  exclamation.  He  knew 
who  the  man  was  ! 

Three  months  before,  prints  of  that  face 
— altho  then  it  bore  a  mustache — had  been 
pubhshed  in  all  the  morning  papers  of  his 
home  city.  He  was  Guy  Fox,  the  county 
treasurer.  The  man  was  a  politician — and 
corrupt;  he  was  an  embezzler  who  had  es- 
caped with  seventy  thousand  dollars  that 
belonged  to  the  county.  There  was  a  re- 
ward for  any  information  which  should  lead 
to  his  arrest. 

Cummack  upderstood  now  why  the 
camper  had  stood  with  his  hands  behind 
him;  he  had  been  armed,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  apparent  equanimity,  he  had  been 
thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a 
stranger,  and  had  been  ready  to  shoot 
promptly  in  his  own  defense. 

Suddenly,  we  are  told,  Cummack  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  playing  the  role  of  a  de- 
tective and  of  dispatching  a  photo  of  the 
man  to  the  proper  authorities.  Could  he 
hope  to  do  this  ?     And  how  ? 

Much  excited  he  determined  to  make  the 
attempt.  Scanning  the  rutted  banks  of  the 
trail  for  a  suitable  place  to  set  his  camera, 
he  rode  onward  rapidly  for  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  or  more,  until  at  length  he  came  to  a 
turn  in  the  path  that  was  ideally  suited  to 
his  purpose.  Riding  beyond  it  a  little  way 
and  tying  his  horse  to  a  bush,  he  returned. 

Setting  his  extended  camera  with  the 
gray  eye  of  its  lens  cunningly  hidden  among 
weeds  and  small  bush,  and  laying  a  gray 
spider  tliread  of  silk  across  the  trail  at  just 
the  right  spot,  took  him  more  minutes  that 
he  expected. 

He  had  hardly  finished  his  work  and  got 
to  his  feet  before  he  heard  the  muffled 
clatter  of  horses'  feet.  Already  the  campers 
were  so  near  that  he  could  not  hope  to  ride 
away  undiscovered. 

Stooping  low  and  running  quickly  to  his 
horse,  he  untied  the  animal  and  led  it  out 
among  the  high  bushes  of  a  lower  slope. 
Fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  trail  he  halted, 
grasped  the  muzzle  of  his  horse  in  both 
hands  to  keep  it  from  neighing,  and  Ustened 
breathlessly. 

The  cavalcade  was  coming  at  a  round 
trot,  and  presently  he  heard  the  woman's 
voice,  urging  on  the  pack-animals.  Good- 
she  and  the  ponies  were  in  the  rear !  No 
danger  that  any  of  them,  traveling  at  that 
rate,  would  discover  the  camera. 

In  a  moment  he  knew  that  the  string  of 
ponies  had  all  passed  his  camera-trap,  and 
he  felt  the  thrill  of  exultant  hope.  The  sun 
was  shining  brightly,  and  beyond  question 
if  the  white  man  was  in  front,  he  had  left  a 
picture  of  himself  on  the  film. 

At  this  minute  Cummack's  hired  .pony 
wrenched  its  muzzle  free  of  his  clenched 
fingers  and  let  out  a  shriU,  inquiring 
whinny. 

Instantly  the  riders  on  the  path  halted, 
and  there  followed  a  moment  of  dubious 
silence.  Knowing  that  any  further  at- 
tempt at  concealment  would  be  useless,  the 
photographer  determined  to  invite  dis- 
coverj\  He  leapt  into  his  saddle  and  rode 
obliquely  to  the  trail,  as  if  casually  passing 
through  the  bushes. 

Cummack   heard   nothing   more   of   the 
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travelers  until  he  reached  the  trail,  whi(;h 
ho  struck  while  going  at  a  trot.  Then  a 
clatter  of  hoofs  at  his  lieels  told  him  thac  ho 
was  closely  pursucid.  Neither  reining  in 
nor  urging  his  animal  forward,  th(!  camera- 
hunter  turned  in  his  saddle  to  see  a  swarthy 
Mexican,  with  swinging  riata,  almost  upon 
him. 

The  man  had  quietly  kept  even  pace  with 
him  as  he  traversed  the  bushes,  and  before 
ho  could  realize  his  danger,  he  fcilt  a  deftly 
flung  noose  settle  over  his  shoulders.  He 
was  jerked  violently  out  of  his  saddle  and 
struck  the  hard  path  on  his  head  and 
shoulders. 

For  the  moment  the  breath  was  knocked 
out  of  him.  When  he  came  to  himself  his 
hands  were  tied  under  his  back,  (Juy  Fox 
was  sitting  on  his  chest,  and  the  half- 
breed  was  busily  tying  his  legs  with  the 
same  braided  rawhide  that  had  brought 
him  to  earth. 

It  was  too  late  to  struggle,  "vnd  his  angry 
remonstrances  were  unheeded.  At  length, 
after  he  had  been  tightly  tied,  C'ummack, 
we  are  told,  was  left  ".to  wait  for  the  return 
oi  his  mates." 

In  vain  Cummack  shouted  after  the  man 
that  he  had  no  mates.  In  five  minutes  all 
sounds  of  the  cavalcade,  to  which  his  own 
horse  had  been  added,  had  ceased,  and  the 
luokless  camera-hunter  was  left  to  his 
reflections. 

There  was  no  more  comfort  in  tlK^m  than 
there  was  in  his  position,  lie  lay  on  his 
hack  in'  a  wide  rut  of  the;  trail,  and  the 
plaited  rawhide,  which  pinioned  his  wrists, 
iiad  been  knotted  about  his  body  and  again 
about  his  thighs,  knees,  and  ankles.  Strain 
as  he  might,  he  could  move  his  body  only 
slightly  by  rolling  his  shoulders.  Thus  he 
was  compelled  to  lie  as  he  had  been  left; 
that  is,  with  the  weight  of  his  body  largely 
resting  upon  his  arms. 

His  only  hope  of  rescue  lay  in  the  piti- 
fully slender  chance  that  some  hunter  or 
prospector  should  come  within  call  during 
the  limited  time  that  he  could  survivt;. 

At  intervals  Cummack  raised  a  halloo,  as 
loud, and  long  as  his  cramped  lungs  would 
permit.  In  the  mean  time  a  blazing  midday 
sun  added  to  his  sufferings. 

After  two  or  three  hours,  and  as  if  in 
answer  to  his  shouts,  a  near-bj'  rustle  of 
leaves  and  grass  told  him  of  the  approach  of 
some  creature.  Eagerly  he  lifted  Iris  head 
to  look  in  the  direction  of  the  sounds.  Not 
twenty  yards  away  he  saw  the  pointed  ears 
and  inquiring  snout  of  a  mountain  coyote, 
which  had  halted  at  the  edge  of  the  trail  to 
peer  at  him.  He  shouted  at  the  beast, 
which  shrank  back  among  the  grass  and 
weeds,  but  ho  listened  in  vain  for  sound  of 
its  retreat. 

Had  the  distress  in  his  voice  betrayed 
him?  Did  the  creature  understand  some- 
thing of  his  helplessness  ? 

He  had  little  to  fear  from  a  timid  coyote 
while  he  could  make  a  movement  or  lift  his 
voice,  but  he  had  frequently  seen  among 
those  mountains  the  tracks  of  bigger 
wolves — beasts  that  would  not  long  hesi- 
tate to  attack  a  man  in  his  condition. 

His  horror  was  so  keen  that  he  did  not 
again  raise  even  a  feeble  halloo.  Some 
lime  later  further  slight  noises  among  the 
hushes  told  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  coyote's 
mate.  As  the  pair  sat  upon  then*  haunches, 
.some  rods  away,  theii*  pricked  ears  showed 
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SHIRLEY 

PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 


PATENT-J-S 


^ 


A 


as  AU6. 16. 
P     1898. 

*5/ 


READ  OUR  GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION  OR   MONEY  BACK 

tf  this  su.^pende^  proves  uiisaiisf'ac- 
tory  in  any  particular,  man  it  to  US 
— not  youp  dealei — with  your  Damti 
and  address  plainly  written  on  pack- 
age We  will  repair,  replace,  or 
(if  requested)  refund  your  mone/. 

cJHE  C.A  EDGARTON  MFG.  CO. 


■ir.,S 


SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


Founded  on  Merit 

Our  confidence  in  the  perfect  materials  and  workmanship  that  go  into  every  pair  of  President 

Suspenders  is  expressed  by  the  Shirley  Guarantee 

SATISFACTION  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Our  opinion  of  President  Suspenders  is  sustained  by  the  great  public  that  buys  more  and  more 

of  them  each  year.     Twelve  years  of  increasing  sales  would  not  be  possible  without  real  merit. 

Insist  on  the  Shirley  Guarantee  when  you  buy  suspenders 

Price   50  cenU  from  all    i/%- Ct^^^^nOl^Ofn/j^ Cct^   ^'6^''  ""^'""i-  ^^^^^  heavy, 
dealers  or  from  factory.       ^H!ii:iiiJHi7l:M?IjVj.i.-JIUiiJ'l?r^ay  extra    length  (or  tall    men. 


1  SS-l  Maiu  Street,  Sliirlej  .  .Mass. 


Home  Guardians 


OLD  and  NEW 

The  oldtime  watchdog  — 
fining  the  night  with  false 
!^^  alarms  —  a  noisy  menace 
to  sleep —  a  joke  to  the  burg- 
lar—  gives  way  to  the 
modern    protector  —  the 

Safe,  Sure  and 


I  4 


Put  a  COLT  in  Your  Home 

because  rigid,  official  tests  have  proved  it  the 
best. 
The  COLT  has  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Gov-, 
crnment  ^'  in  consequence  of  its  marked  sxiperiority  to 
any  other  knoicn  pistol.'' 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Folder  No.  26  which  will 
give  you  positive  evidence  that  your  choice  should  he 
a  COLT. 

Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Mfg.  Co.,  Hartford,  Coon. 


above  the  weeds.    The  beasts  were  patients 
ly  biding  their  time. 

Cummaek  was  now  suffering  so  much 
from  thirst,  pain,  and  heat  that  all  his  veins 
seemed  about  to  burst.  In  this  awful  misery 
he  ceased  to  care  how  soon  the  end  might 
come.  Toward  mid-afternoon  he  fell  into 
a  stupor,  from  which  doubtless  he  would 
Tiever  ha^•e  roused  but  for  the  cracking 
thimder  and  the  splash  of  water  in  his  face. 
He  was  immediately  drenched  by  sheets  of 
wind-driven  rain,  which  felt  cool  and  grate- 
ful to  his  pain-racked  body. 

Soon  a  little  stream  trickling  beneath 
him  began  to  soak  his  back  and  legs. 
Would  the  water  rise  high  enough  to  drown 
him?  Well,  in  that  case  death  would  come 
quickly  and  easily. 

But  the  path  where  he  had  fallen  was  on 
a  narrow  slope,  and  drained  but  little  sur- 
face. After  the  first  heavy  downpour  the 
rain  fell  gently  and  steadUy,  and  for  an 
hour  the  streamlet  trickled  under  and 
around  him. 

A  chill  which  had  now  struck  to  his  very 
bones  was  making  him  fall  into  a  cold 
lethargy-,  when  suddenly  he  realized  that 
his  bonds  had  relaxed ;  he  no  longer  felt  the 
deadly  pinch  of  the  rawhide  1 

With  renewed  hope,  he  began  to  fight  for 
his  liberty.  For  the  next  half-hour  all  his 
energies,  mental  and  physical,  were  con- 
centrated on  working  his  right  wrist  out  of 
its  bonds  !  He  was  at  the  point  of  exhaus- 
tion when  his  hand,  skinned  and  bleeding, 
came  free. 

Alt  ho  the  half-breed  had  taken  his  valu- 
ables, a  jack-knife  yet  lay  in  one  of  his  hip 
pockets.     The  rest  of  his  task  was  easy. 

He  recovered  his  camera,  and  trudged,  a 
sorry  spectacle,  into  the  railway-station  at 
Trampas  Pass.  As  quickly  as  possible  he 
mailed  a  roll  of  undeveloped  film,  and  sent  a 
telegram  to  the  chief  of  police  in  his  home 
town. 

-  In  fitty-eight  hours  the  answer  came  by 
wire :  ' '  Your  film  shows  our  man — hang  to 
liis  trail." 

As  it  turned  out,  by  aid  of  the  clue  Cum- 
maek furnished,  the  defaulter  was  trailed, 
and  finallv  arrested  in  the  Citv  of  Mexico. 


BASEBALL,  WITH    BULLETS  ON  THE 
SIDE 

' '  T"^ ARE-DEVIL"  Alitzer,  of  the  Cin- 
-*-^  cinnati  "Red  Stockings,"  fought 
with  Uncle  Sam's  boys  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  is  much  given  to  reminiscences. 
Indeed  the  Reds  haven't  done  much  this 
year,  and  Alitzer  is  reputed  a  better  story- 
teller than  ball-player.  Here  is  a  yarn  he 
spun  to  Hugh  Fullerton  the  other  day 
which  that  oracle  of  baseball  has  given 
us  direct  in  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 
Said  Alitzer: 

The  greatest  play  I  ever  saw  was  made 
by  a  man  of  whom  none  of  you  fellows  ever 
heard.  His  name  was  Hanton;  he  was  a 
private  soldier  in  the  United  States  Army, 
and  is  now  a  first  sergeant,  I  believe, 
attached  to  a  regiment  at  Manila.  He 
made  the  play  on  a  ball  field  at  Umtala, 
a  village  about  twenty  miles  from  Iloilo. 

There  was  an  expedition  sent  up  to 
quiet  down  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
1  happened  to  be  a  member  of  it.  Quieting 
do\\Ti  that  section  of  the  country  was  like 
quieting  down  bromo  seltzer — it  fizzed 
up  again  as  soon  as  the  pressure  was  off. 
We  weren't  successful  in  finding  trouble 
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when  we  were  looking  for  it,  but  a  wnole 
lot  successful  in  finding  it  when  we  weren't. 
After  a  lot  of  hard  marching  and  sniping 
at  night,  and  chasing  after  that  hunch  of 
insurrectos,  we  uncovered  a  gang  of  them, 
had  a  good  litths  scrap,  and  thought  it  was 
all  over;  so  we  settled  down  in  camp  at 
Umtaia  to  rest  a  few  days.  Of  course, 
the  Filipinos,  who  were  our  servants  and 
best  friends  in  daytime,  used  to  crawl  out 
through  the  lines  at  night  and  take  pot 
shots  at  us,  then  creep  back  and  cook  our 
breakfasts,  but  we  weren't  expe<!ting  any 
real  scrapping.  We  had  plenty  of  time, 
so  we  organized  two  baseball  teams  and 
played  out  on  a  little  level  bit  of  pasture 
land  near  th(!  jungle,  not  over  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  edge  of  the  village.  I 
think  my  team  had  won  two  and  lost  two 
games,  and  we  decided  to  play  off  for  the 
championship  Sunday  afternoon.  Ilanton 
was  our  left  fielder,  and  when  he  was  in 
position  he  was  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
edge  of  the  thicket.  The  outposts  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  thicket,  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  beyond  the  ball  park. 

In  the  eighth  inning  of  that  game  the 
score  was  4  to  .'i  in  our  favor,  with  one 
out  and  runners  on  second  and  third  for 
the  other  team.  We  W(!re  so  interested 
in  the  game  that  we  didn't  notice  that  a 
crowd  of  the  natives  who  had  been  watch- 
ing us  commenced  to  sneak  away,  most  of 
them  into  the  thicket.  The  batter  hit  a 
long  fiy  to  left  field  just  as  rifles  began  to 
crack  in  the  thicket  and  bullets  began  to 
whistle  past. 

•  Our  first  baseman  went  down,  then 
hopped  up  and  limj)ed  away  with  a  bullet 
through  his  leg.  A  corporal  watching  the 
game  was  bowled  over,  the  thic^ket  began 
to  spit  fire  and  lead  for  a  hundred  yards, 
and  the  alarm  was  raised  in  the  camp. 
Hanton  saw  the  ball  going  far  over  his 
head  and,  turning,  he  shot  after  it.  It 
looked  like  a  home  run  into  the  thicket, 
but  Hanton  kept  right  on  as  hard  as  he 
could  go.  Rifles  cracked  in  front  of  him 
and  we  expected  to  see  him  drop,  but  he 
grabbed  that  ball,  and,  turning,  made  as 
pretty  a  throw  to  the  plate  as  ever  you  saw. 
He  might  have  caught  the  runner — but 
there  wasn't  any  runner  and  Carroll,  our 
center  fielder,  caught  the  ball  on  his  way 
in,  ran  and  touched  third  base,  and  claimed 
the  double  play  because  the  runner  left 
the  bag  before  the  ball  was  caught.  The 
umpire  wasn't  there  to  give  the  decision, 
but  it  went  and  we  won  the  game. 

Hanton  came  sprinting  in  unhurt  and 
within  ten  minutes  we  had  swept  that 
bunch  of  insurrectos  out  of  the  thicket 
and  killed  or  captured  most  of  them.  It 
seems  they  had  been  planning  for  three 
days  to  sneak  through  the  picket  line  and 
attack  us  while  the  whole  bunch  was  at 
the  ball  game,  and  the  thing  that  prevented 
the  success  of  it  was  that  catch  of  Hanton 's! 
We  learned  from  some  of  the  captives  that 
when  they  saw  Ilanton  sprinting  toward 
them  with  his  arms  up  in  the  air  and  his 
face  turned  upward  they  thought  he  was 
leading  a  charge  of  gods  or  dtnils  that  he 
was  calling  out  of  the  air  to  kill  them,  and 
when  they  saw  the  ball  coming  they  were 
sure  it  was  leading  the  host  of  other  balls, 
ami  so  many  of  them  ran  that  it  gave  us 
time  to  get  our  arms  and  save  the  dav. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly 
becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
investigates. 


Three- passenger  Coupe — $1100  F.  O.  B.  Detroit.  Equipped  with 
electric' headlights,  combination  side  and  tail  lamps;  dome  light*inside; 
shock  absorbers    in   front;   31   x  3i    inch   rear  tires;  horn  and  tools. 

Consider  the  luxury  of  this 
$1100  enclosed 


More  Hupmobilf  Coupes  were  sold  last  year 
than  any  other  enclosed  car  of  its  type. 

The  reason  is  obvious. 

The  Hupmobile  Coupe  ceased  to  be  an  inter- 
esting experiment  and  became  a  ])leasant 
certainty  two  seasons  ago. 

Consider  the  coziness  and  comfort  of  this  en- 
closed car  on  sharp,  chilly  mornings,  to  and 
from  the  office;  and  back  to  the  house  on 
wet  or  wintry  evenings. 

Consider  its  convenience  for  about-town  busi- 
ness trips — for  the  journeys  to  and  from  the 
depot;  for  shopping  purposes;  for  theatre 
trips  and  afternoon  calls. 

There  is  not  a  member  of  the  family,  from  the 
baby  up  ward,  that  does  not  partake  of  its  luxury. 

And  all  of  this  at  such  a  blessedly  small  expense. 


There  is  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  the  limousine 
is  the  height  of  motor  car  luxury — and  the 
Hvipmoliile  Coupe  attains  limousine  luxury 
at  an  infinitely  lower  cost  of  upkeep. 

Your  first  investment  in  the  Hupmobile  Coupe  is 

less  than  the  annual  deterioration  of  the  costlier 
limousine — or  any  large  and  high-priced  car. 

Ten  dollars  a  month  ought  to  cover  your  cost 
of  operation  of  your  Hupmobile  Coupe — ac- 
cording to  the  experience  of  scores  of  owners. 

Ask  your  Hupmobile  dealer  to  take  you  for  a 
spin  some  day  in  Autumn  or  early  Winter, 
when  conditions  over-head  and  under-foot 
are  unpleasant — and  see  how  completely  you 
escape  the  discomforts  of  those  who  go  on 
foot  or  by  trolley  or  in  an  open  motor  car. 

Then  figure  how  little  this  really  great  con- 
venience and  comfort  cost  you — and  act 
accordingly. 


If  you    wish,    ^our    Hupmobile   Coupe    can    be    convertible 
Hupmobile  Runabout  for  $50. 


into 


Hupp  Motor  Car  Company,  1243  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  Live  One 
For  Fall 

$2 


New 
Cloth 
Alpine 
Scratch  up 


orn 
hv  ho  si 
dresi^t'd  men 

s.ilU  1>>  nuli('|n>litatt  hatters  for  ?3.  wo  soil  American  made  for 
$■2.  expn'ss;i'„'e  paid.  Lotiks  maUi.  fits  ri^hi,  feels  rithi.  YuU 
want  tliis  hat  borause  it's  ditTi-renl.  Proper  for  all  occasions. 
Up-to-dito  colors— dark  gray,  ni.dmm  brown  roii?h  Cloth,  with 
a  lontr.  hairy,  fuzzy  n;ip.  Finest  cloths — silk-scT'-'o  lined:  crown 
and  hrini  heavy  silk  stitched  :  baml  and  K'W  same  cloth  as  hat 
Money  hack  if  yon  don't  like  it.  Pin  a  i'2  h\\\  t,.  an  ord.  !  an-i 
jmu'l  it  y<)\r.  Send  for  our  new  Fall  Style  Book  FREE. 
FKKXII   POCKFT    II AT  <0m    :>il   S,  sth    St.,    Philadelphia.  Pa. 


It  KR  farm  Engine  til  ASO 


^Greatest  value  over  oflored  in  a  4  cycle  water- 
cook'ii  farm  engine.  Runs  any  kind  of  machin- 
ery—pumps— saws — separators — f**eii  grinders — 
water  g> stems— electric  liKht  outtits,  etc. 

4  &  6  h.  p.  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 
Also   complete    line  of  2  cycle    engines. 

Very  simple.  Tses  little  fnel.  Best  material 
nnd  workmanship.  Made  to  last  a  lifetime. 
Shipped  complete  all  remiy  to  run.  Koextnu 
tobuif.  Guaranteed  by  a  I'ig  re- 
eponsible  concern,  ff 
uuloc  TODaT  BDd  uk  ab 
30  I>ay  Trial  Offe 
Gray  Motor  Co. , 
108911.  S.  Moloti 
BailiTm!; 
Detrcil.  Mich.  .i_^_=— ^_^ 
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Handsome  Book  of  Home  Interiors 


It  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  photoirraphs  showing  the   wonderfully   artistic  effects   possible    with 

Utility  Wall  Board. 

Every  man  or  woman  who  owns  or  rents  a  home  ought  to  have  it. 

Utility  Wall  Board  is  very  tough  and  very  durable  hbre  board.    It  is  made  in  various  lengths  and  widths 

and  is  attached  directly  to  the  studding,  thus  doing  away  entirely  with  the  need  for  lath  and  plaster.    It 

is  waterproofed  on  both  sides,  is  impervious  to  moisture,  and  once  put  on  is  there  to  stay  as  long  as  the 

house  lasts. 

Can  be  decorated   in  any  way  you  want-with  wall  paper  or  burlap— tinted   and  stenciled— painted  or 

enameled  for  bathroom  or  kitchen.    You  can  use  it  in  a  hundred  ways  in  making  over  the  old.house — or 

building  the  new— Ask  us  for  suggestions. 

Utility  Wall  Board  is  more  lasting  than  lath  and  plaster — more  impervious  to  heat  and  cold— more  nearly 
fireproof  and  soundproof-  much  more  easily  put  on  and  much  less  expensive.  Yon  can  put  it  on  yourself, 
if  you  want,  simply  with  a  saw  and  hammer. 

"\Vrite  tixlar  for  tlif  hook  and  a  fr«>e   samp'e 


THE  HEPPES  COMPANY 


4507  Fillmore  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


ForGuns 

"3  in  One"  Oil  Has  No  Equal 

for  oiling  trigger,  lock,  every  action  part.  Does 
not  dry  out  quickly  like  heavier  oils,  gum,  harden 
or  collect  dust  no  matter  how  long  gun  stands. 
"3in  One"  cleans  out  the  residue  of  burnt  powder  I 
(black  or  smokeless)  after  shooting,  leaving  the 
barrel  cleanand  shiny.  It  actually  penetrates  | 
the  pores  of  the  metal,  forming  a  delicate  per- 
manent protecting  coat  that  is  absolutely  | 
impervious  to  wat°r  or  weather.  No  acid. 
■p        _  A  test  will  tell.    Writcfor  sample 

rrea  bott'e.    .?  in  onk  oii.  to. 

1  8  lJrou<lway.  New  Vork.  N.  Y. 


PTSHO 

^    SHADE ^ 
ROLLERS 

Original  and  unequalled. 

Wood  or  tin  rollers.    "Improved" 

requires    no  tacks.     Inventor's 

signature  on  genuine: 


M  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YODR  NAME  $1  9R 
COPPER    PLATE.    IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT  l«fcW 

THE  eUALITT   MUST  PLEASE  TOU  OH    VOUIt  HOaEy  REFUIIDED 
SAMPLE  CARDS    OR    WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
ST«nONEBS 


e^SiCiiil 

912  Chestnut  St. 


PHILA. 


Waterproof  the  wood  yet  preserve  its  natural  surface. 

Dexter  Brothers  English  Shingle  Stains 


are  mixed  with  pure  linseed  and  special 
Dexter  preservative  oils,  which  waterproof 
the  wood,  as  well  as  bring  out  the  beauty 
of  the  grain.  When  used  on  shingles,  the 
soft,  velvety  appearance  of  the  furze  is  re- 
tained. Paint  entirely  conceals  the  sur- 
face and  destroys  the  "texture.  " 

Only  the  best  English  ground  pigments 
are  used.       The    full    strong    color    lasts 

DEXTER  BROS.  CO.,  117  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  JlfR^/c:!':::.^  K^^^^^^^^^ 

A/so  makers  of  Dexter  Brothers  Petrifax  Cement  Coating 

AGKNTS:  K.  H.  McDonald.  Grand  Eapids:  H.  M    Hwikcr  €o.,  Chicaco:  E.  B.  Tnttpn.  St.  Louis:  F.  T.  fiiowc  &  Co. .  Seattle.  Spokant 
and  Tacoma.  Wash. .  and  Portland,  Ore.;  Sherman  Kimball,  San  Fiancisco;  Hoffschlager  &  Co..  Hunuluju;  and  DEALERS- 


long  after  other  stains  have  faded  or  turned 
black. 

Dexter  Brothers  English  Shingle  Stains 
cost  far  less  than  paint,  and  will  outwear 
paint  or  any  other  stain. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your  color  scheme. 
Write  for  22  stained  miniature  shingles  and 
decide  from  the  actual  colors  which  com- 
bination is  best. 

Branches : 


WHEN     THE    SMUGGLERS    CAUGHT 
DONOHUE 

TN  these  days  of  adroit  smuggling  the 
^  customs  service  w-ill  long  mourn  the 
loss  of  Timothy  J.  Donohue,  who  died  a 
week  or  so  ago  after  a  short  illness  in  his 
home  in  Brooklyn.  "  Little  Tim,"  as  he 
was  familiarly  known,  was  born  in  County 
Kerry,  Ireland,  sixty-five  years  ago,  coming 
to  this  country  when  a  lad  of  scarcely  seven- 
teen, starting  work  here  as  a  marble  cutter. 
When  still  nothing  much  but  a  midget  in 
size  young  Donohue  changed  his  vocation 
and  went  into  politics.  But  politics  was 
not  so  lucrative  then  as  now,  and  soon,  as 
we  are  told  by  the  Brooklyn  Times: 

He  got  a  job  in  the  customs  office  as  a 
clerk  in  the  weighers'  department.  That 
was  in  1869,  and  ten  years  later  he  was 
made  a  regular  inspector  by  executive  order. 
The  order  which  made  him  a  fuU-fledgcd 
inspector  came  after  he  had  showed  re- 
markable ability  as  a  detective  while  work- 
ing as  a  packer  and  opener  and  as  a  night 
inspector. 

Donohue's  position,  which  he  prac- 
tically made  for  himself,  was  to  saunter 
about  the  pier  to  watch  for  smugglers  when 
a  liner  was  docking.  Many,  a  passenger, 
having  passed  the  regular  examination,  who 
was  counting  on  getting  dutiable  goods  in 
free,  suddenly  found  himself  accosted  by 
Donohue.  It  took  the  inspector  but  a 
moment  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  his 
suspicions  were  correct,  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten  he  was  on  the  right  track.  A 
lightning  "  frisking  "  usually  gave  evidence 
of  the  contraband  article  and  a  would-be 
smuggler  was  caught 

The  new  inspector's  first  work  was  to 
break  up  a  long-established  practise  of  to- 
bacco smuggling.  The  revenue  organiza- 
tion was  essentially  different  in  those  days 
and  Donohue  found  it  necessary  to  watch 
the  big  ships  from  a  small  rowboat.  It  was 
the  practise  of  the  smugglers  to  throw  cigars 
and  other  forms  of  the  weed  overboard, 
where  accomplices  in  small  boats  would 
gather  the  rubber-covered  packages.  But 
Donohue,  after  many  a  weary  vigil  down 
the  bay,  broke  up  the  unlawful  trade.  In 
his  first  v/ork  on  the  piers  the  detective 
was  assisted  by  Thomas  Brown,  another 
inspector  who  made  history  for  the  service, 
but  Brown  fell  to  his  death  ten  years  ago. 

In  his  experiences  in  getting  after  the 
tobacco  smugglers  Donohue  had  a  number 
of  narrow  escapes  from  death.  One,  which 
was  particularly  dangerous  and  was  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  man's  fearlessness, 
occurred  in  1882.  There  was  one  ship  ply- 
ing between  Cuba  and  New  York  which 
Donohue  .suspected.  One  day  it  arrived  on 
a  regular  trip  and  the  detective  boarded  her. 
The  customs  man  knew  every  place  on 
a  ship  where  contraband  stuff  could  be 
hidden,  but,  after  a  thorough  search,  he 
found  nothing. 

But  Donohue  was  sure  that  there  were 
100,000  cigars  on  that  vessel  and  he  was 
determined  to  locate  them.  Finally  he 
noticed  that  altho  the  firemen  were  free  to 
go  ashore,  many  of  them  were  still  on  the 
ship,  apparently  enjoying  his  discomfiture. 
Then  Donohue  had  an  idea.  He  procured 
a  lantern  and  a  hammer  and  made  his  way 
to  the  boiler-room,  tapping  each  boiler  with 
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IicMtatiiJii,  hut 

Doriofiuc  went 

There  licaped 

](J0,0(}0  eifi:ars. 


th«-  liammer.  Oiu'  soundt'cl  diflVrently 
froin  the  rest  and  he  ordered  the  circular 
(;over,  about  th<'  size  of  an  ordinary  rnan- 
hol<^  removed. 

There  was  a  tnonienfs 
the  order  was  luifilled  and 
down  in  the  bijj;  iron  cavern 
at  one  side  he  found  the 
liut  whihi  he  was  below  some  one  clapju'd 
down  the  iron  cover  and  the  inspector  was 
trapt.  lie  yc^lh^d  and  pounded,  but  all 
in  vain.  Thcsn  his  lantern  went  out.  The 
(h'tective  remaincsd  there  for  several  hours 
until  a  watchman,  hearinjj  the  hammering, 
rel<'ased  him. 

A  SET-TO   WITH  BRUIN 

CAM  LEBO,  State  Forest  Ranger  for  the 
'^  Black  Forest  District  in  Northern 
Pennsylvania,  has  i)robably  outwitted  more 
bears  than  any  other  man  in  the  East.  But 
this  bear  ahnost  had  his  seal}),  says  the  bear 
editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  Lebo  was 
lucky  enough  to  make  off  with  his  sorrel- 
top  still  intact.  Lebo,  we  read,  had  caught 
the  poor  fellow  in  a  trap,  from  which  "  dis- 
grace "  Bruin  emerged  one  paw  to  the  bad 
—  but  not  until  he  had  given  the  onrushing 
Lebo  one  "  farewell,  never-to-be-forgotten 
glance."     Lebo  mused: 

"  If  that  bear  doesn't  know  me  if  he  ever 
sees  me  again,"  said  I,  "  it'll  be  a  wonder, 
the  way  he  took  his  parting  look  at  me," 
and  I  hoped  he  would  see  me  again  some 
time,  for  I  wanted  to  get  the  rest  of  him, 
that  foot  being  no  good  to  me  without  the 
liido  it  belonged  on. 

But  I  didn't  see  the  bear  again,  and  I 
had  forgotten  all  about  him  until  I  came 
upon  this  three-legg.'-d  ttack  that  day  last 
spring.  It  didn't  interest  me  much  then, 
for  the  close  season  for  bears  was  on  and 
this  bear  was  of  course  no  good  to  me,  but 
just  out  of  curiosity  1  followed  the  track. 

It  led  me  to  a  ledge  of  seamy  rock  and 
went  into  one  of  the  openings  in  the  rocks. 
I  stopt  near  the  entran(!e  of  the  opening, 
when  out  of  it  the  b(>ar  poked  his  head, 
lie  saw  me  and  instantly  his  eyes  j)opped 
open.  I  could  see  by  the  bear's  haggard 
look  about  liis  eyes  that  he  had  come  out  of 
liis  winter  quarters  about  as  hungry  as  a 
l)ear  could  be,  and  that's  as  hungry  as  any- 
(hing  can  be,  but  I  knew  bj'  his  next  move 
that  it  wasn't  Imnger  that  was  moving  him. 

Ho  came  out  of  that  hole  with  a  rush, 
and  he  came  for  me  on  his  hind  feet,  holding 
the  stump  of  his  riglit  forefoot  ui)  so  I 
could  see  it  well. 

"  It's  him  !  "  said  1.  "'  He's  seen  me  again 
and  he  knows  me  !  And  he's  on  the  war- 
path for  reveng(> !  " 

I  had  no  weapon  with  me  except  the 
small  ax  I  ustid  in  chopping  out  fire  lines. 
1  swung  that  and  jumped  to  one  side.  The 
bear  sent  the  ax  living  with  one  swe(>p  of 
his  left  forei)a\v.  I  grabbed  a  tree  that 
stood  handy,  and  shinned  up  into  it  like 
1  never  shinned  before. 

If  the  bear  hadn't  been  short  tiiat  one 
forepaw  he'd  liave  come  right  on  up  into 
that  tree  after  me,  but  a  bear  needs  all  the 
feet  he's  got  when  lu>  climbs  a  tree.  So  I 
settled  on  the  low(>r  branch  of  the  tree  about 
ten  fwt  up  and  waited  for  that  bear  to  go 
away. 

But  that  tu'ar  had  no  intention  of  going 
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away,  for  he  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  turned  his  eyes  up  at  me,  and  snapt 
his  jaws  and  snarled  and  showed  his  teeth 
the  ugliest  kind  at  every  move  I  made.  ■  I 
tried  to  scare  him  away  by  unearthly  yeUs 
and  hootings,  but  those  evidences  that  the 
situation  was  not  agreeable  to  me  seemed 
only  to  please  the  persistent  bear,  for  he 
would  stretch  himself  out  at  every  yell  and 
grunt  like  a  contented  pig. 

An  hour  he  kept  his  eyes  on  me  as  I 
made  all  sorts  of  ventures  to  get  down  and 
away,  and  stood  ready  to  meet  me  warmly 
in  case  I  went  so  far  as  to  drop  to  the 
ground.  Then  I  noticed  that  he  became 
more  quiet,  and  by  and  by  I  almost  hugged 
myself  to  see  that  he  was  stretching  out 
and  giving  way  to  sleepint^ss. 

I  watched  him  until  his  eyes  closed  and 
I  thought  I  heard  him  snore.  Then  I 
cautiously  crept  to  the  tree  trunk  and  let 
myself  slowly  down  along  it,  as  quietly  as  a 
shadow.  The  bear  never  moved.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  dropping  to  the  ground  and 
cutting  sticks  away  from  there,  when  that 
bear  was  up  like  a  rocket  and  if  he  had  had 
that  right  paw  of  his  I  guess  he'd  have  had 
me  all  right.    . 

How  I  got  back  into  that  tree  out  of 
reach  of  that  left  paw  I  don't  know,  but  I 
did.  The  bear  had  been  fooling  me.  He 
wasn't  asleep  at  all,  but  he  wanted  to  get  at 
me  so  bad  that  he  couldn't  wait  till  I  got 
all  the  way  down  out  of  the  tree.  He  tried 
the  same  trick  again,  but  I  didn't  bite. 

It  came  on  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
the  weather  was  turning  cold.  The  bear 
showed  no  more  disposition  to  abandon  the 
watch  on  me  than  he  had  when  he  first  ran 
mo  up  the  tree.  The  prospects  for  a  night 
of  it  as  prisoner  in  a  tree  guarded  by  a 
vengeful  bear  seemed  excellent,  and  it  be- 
hooved me  to  be  up  and  doing  something. 
1  was  sure  that  if  I  could  only  get  to  the 
ground  and  have  a  little  start  of  the  bear 
I  could  outfoot  him,  crippled  as  he  was. 
Then  after  a  while  I  got  an  idea. 

I  took  off  my  coat,  a  stout  woods-proof 
one,  and  my  canvas  overtrousers.  There 
were  no  leaves  on  the  tree,  so  I  broke  off 
twigs  until  I  had  stuffed  the  legs  of  the 
trousers  as  fuU  as  if  they  had  my  own 
legs  in  'em.  Then  I  took  pieces  of  limb 
long  enough  to  pass  through  the  sleeves 
and  over  the  shoulders  of  my  coat  so  that 
it  had  a  good  appearance  of  having  a  man's 
arms  in  it.  I  drew  my  belt  around  the  top 
of  the  trousers  and  fastened  them  to  the 
coat,  with  the  result  that  I  had  a  very  pass- 
able effigy  of  a  man. 

The  bear  down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree 
watched  me  at  this  work  until  I  had  it  all 
done,  and  I  said  to  myself  that  I  guessed  it 
was  aU  a  waste  of  time  and  labor,  for  that 
bear  was  too  smart  to  let  himself  be  fooled 
by  a  dummy  he  had  seen  constructed  right 
in  plain  sight,  but  I  tried  it  just  the  same. 
The  result  was  that  I  lost  all  regard  for  that 
bear,  he  fell  for  the  trick  so  completely. 

I  worked  myself  over  to  one  side  of  the 
tree  and  tossed  the  dummy  square  in  the 
bear's  face.  Not  pausing  to  see  what  he 
would  do,  I  dropt  out  of  the  tree  on  the 
other  side.  I  dashed  away  up  a  knoll  that 
rose  a  little  way  beyond  the  tree. 

I  heard  the  bear  snarling  and  growling 
and  snapping  his  jaws  savagely  and 
couldn't  resist  looking  back  over  my  shoul- 
der as  I  reached  the  brow  of  the  knoll.  Bear 
and  dummy  were  in  a  furious  mix-up  at 
the  foot  of  the  tree.  I  didn't  wait  to  see 
what  would  follow  when  the  bear  awoke  ta 
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the  real  state  of  affairs,  but  hurried  on  to 
camp. 

I  went  back  to  the  scene  next  day.  My 
dummy  lay  scattered  about  in  ragged  bits. 
The  bear  had  gone  off  into  the?  laurels.  1 
did  not  go  after  him  to  r(>new  my  acquaint- 
ance, but  I  hope  to  have  th(!  pleasure  of 
doing  it  some  time  this  fail,  when  the  bear 
season  is  open  and  Bruin  clear  of  the  law. 


ASTRIDE  A  SWIMMING   MOOSE 


ALON 
just 


LONG  with  other  things,  Maine  has 
st  .sent  down  a  moose-story  which, 
for  imagination  and  skill,  outranks  any  fish- 
story  that  ever  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sun.  At  any  rate,  the  Sun  editor  says  it 
beats  any  fish-story  he  ever  read,  which 
<comes  to  the  ^ame  thing.  He  says  the 
story  had  its  beginning  in  Little  Ferguson 
Lake,  and  has  since  journeyed  far  and  wide. 
Two  hunters,  it  seems,  the  teUer  of  the 
story  and  a  fellow  dubbed  "Bill  the 
Cow,"  had  been  waiting  for  weeks  for  a 
good  "  sunny  shoot."  But  for  many  days 
it  had  done  little  else  than  rain.  They 
were  almost  desperate  and  had  shipped 
their  guns  and  ammunition  south,  when 
one  evening  the  wind  veered  sharply  to  the 
northwest,  "  and  the  yellow  light,  streaming 
from  above  that  gentle  fringe  of  hills, 
touched  the  pines  to  scarlet  and  the  waters 
at  their  feet  to  gold."  The  effect,  we  read, 
was  like  magic,  and, 

As  soon  as  Bill  the  Cow  saw  what 
was  coming  he  sneaked  out  of  the  tent, 
turned  the  water  out  of  the  cooking-pots, 
dug  some  dry  wood  out  of  the  heart  of  a 
pitch-pine,  and  got  the  fire  to  going.  Bill 
the  Cow  knew  where  to  turn  for  dry 
wood.     Trust  him  for  that. 

I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  all  of 
that  for,  and  he  told  me  that  I  ought  to 
know.  I  did,  but  I  wanted  him  to  tell  me. 
You  see,  we  hadn't  seen  a  moose  for  a  year. 
No,  sir,  we  hadn't  seen  anything  bigger  or 
fiercer  than  a  cab-horse,  and  we  felt  that  it 
was  about  time  we  rested  our  eyes  on  some- 
thing else. 

So  when  Bill  the  Cow  had  got  that 
mush  of  his  cooked  and  we  had  eaten  it  we 
turned  the  canoe  right  side  up  and  pushed 
■off.  It  was  as  pretty  an  evening  as  you 
ever  saw.  The  wind  dropt  away  at  sun- 
down, and  as  we  poked  off  xip  the  lake 
there  wasn't  a  thing  to  disturb  the  quiet 
but  the  ripples  leading  from  the  bow  of  the 
■canoe. 

Bill  the  Cow  was  in  the  stern.  By  the 
time  we  came  to  the  ojiening  and  were 
about  to  push  out  into  the  pool  with  the 
grassy  shores  we  thought  we'd  better  slow 
up  and  go  quietly.  So  I  let  Bill  the  Cow 
take  her  alone,  and  he  pushed  the  canoe  on 
silently  without  taking  his  paddle  from  the 
water.  That  saves  the  drip,  drip,  you 
know,  and  you  can  move  without  nuiking 
«ven  so  much  as  the  sound  of  a  wliirling 
eddy. 

It  was  just  around  the  turn  at  the  point 
where  the  lake  broadens  out  that  we  saw 
the  first  one.  The  light  from  the  sunset 
was  still  so  good  that  we  saw  him  almost 
as  soon  as  we  heard  him. 

He  stood  among  the  rushes  on  a  little 
point  of  broken  stones  that  jutted  out  into 


'  The  beautiful  rests  on  the  foundations 
of  the  necessary.  " — Emerson. 


THE  inherent  beauty  of  the  Abbott-Detroit  Closed  Cars,  re- 
sulting from  the  useful  and  adaptable  character  of  their  design, 
makes  them  models  of  their  types. 

*|  Unlike  most  enclosed  vehicles  they  have  an  abundance  of  room 
inside. 


\ 


J 


^  The  cushions  are  w^ide  and  thick — the  head  room  ample — and 
the  back  upholstering  so  thick  and  well  arranged  that  large  hats  can  be  worn 
with  comfort — a  feature  which  commends  itself  to  women. 

^  The  exterior  and  interior  are  carefully  finished  and  the  bodies  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  not  only  be  dust  and  weather  proof,  but  perfectly  rigid  and 
noiseless  as  well. 

^  Both  cars  are  well  suited  for  shopping,  calling,  town  car  use  and  theater 
going  ^ — particularly  in  inclement  weather,  when  they  are  always  snug  and 
comfortable  inside. 

Abbolt-Detroit  "44"  Fore-door  Limousine,  fully  equipped  wilh  Bullet  electric  head  Lghts,  electric  side 
and  tail  lights,  two  180  ampere  hour  lishbng  batteries,  Tungsten  lamps — body  of  lamps  black  enamel  with 
nickel  plated  trimmings.  36  x  4  inch  tires,  front :  37  x  4 'i  inch  rear,  universal  demount-  a^  f\f\f\ 
able  rims,  horn  and  complete  set  of  tools <{>t5,UUU 

Abbolt-Detroit  "30"  Colonial  Coupe 
equipped  wilh  Bullet  electric  head  lights, 
electric  side  and  tail  lights,  I  wo  100  ampere 
hour  lighting  batteries.  Tungsten  lamps, 
34  X  4  inch  tire?,  demount- 
able rims,  horn  and  complete  ^  O  1  C  A 
set  of  looli 'P^>  A  'jyJ 

These  cars  are  completely 
described  in  our  1912 
Art  Catalogue, 

Abbott 

Motor 

Company 

614  Waterloo  Street 
Detroit,  Michigtm 
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P/IRIS  C/IRTERS 
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RflRIS  G/IRTERS 

No  Metal  Can  Touch  You 

Arc  the  universal  first  choice.  They  are 
the  handsomest  and  most  durable  Ganers 
made  and  af!ord  the  maximum  of  comfort. 

There's  a  printed  guarantee  of  satisfaction  with  every 
pair.      Look  for  the  name   RflRIS   on  every  g;artei. 


A.    STEIN 
CHICAGO 


&  CO.,  Makers 

:     V.  S.  A. 


c*s«rMfht«.i 

IM3 


75c 
50c 
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Isn't  that  fountain  pen  "class"! 
Isn't  it  a  down-right  reHef  and 
soul-satisfying  comfort  to  elimi- 
nate the  troublesome,  inky,  drop- 
per-filler, and  tight  screw  joints! 


Sell -Filling 

Fountain  Pen 


is  the  ORIGINAL 
Self-Filler,  widely  imi- 
tated but  never 
equaled. 

It  not  only  fills  itself 
but  it  cleans  itself  too. 
Yes,  and  it  writes  as 
smoothly  and  silently 
as  the  footfall  of 
Time.  Never  blots — 
never  scratches. 

$3.00  and  up,  at  best 
dealers  everywhere. 
Send  for  catalog  and 
2  of  the  wittiest  little 
books  you  ever  read — 
aU  FREE. 


/ 


The  Conklin  Pen 
Maofg.  Company 
250  Conklin  BIdg. 
TOLEDO,  OHIO 


(( 


DON'T  SHOUT" 

'  1  hear  yon,    I  can  hear  now  as 
^well   as  anybody.    *HowV'    Oh 
Bomething      new  —  THE 
MORLEY  PHONE.     I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now.  bnt 
are  invisible.    1  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in,  myself,  only  that  1 
hearnll  right." 

The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 

D  E  /\  R 

»  makes  low  sounds  and  whis- 
pers plainly  heard .  Invisible, 
comfortable,    weightless    and 
harmless.    Anyone  can  adjust  ' 
it.    Over  one  hundred  thou- 
*&nd  sold.     Write  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  772.  Perry  Bldg..  Phila. 


the  pool  a  hundred  yards  from  where  we 
came  in  and  his  head  was  down  close  to  the 
water.  We  judged  he  was  eating  pond 
lilies.  You  find  the  bulbous  roots  floating 
along  ake  shores  all  through  the  moose- 
country,  as  you  will  see. 

We  crept  up  fifty  yards  on  him  before 
he  spotted  us.  Then  he  raised  his  big  head 
and  looked  at  us  as  tho  he  weren't  sure 
what  we  were.  We  kept  still  except  for 
the  gentle  motion  of  Bill  the  Cow's  paddle 
and  the  canoe  must  have  looked  as  tho 
it  were  drifting  slowly  toward  him  with  no 
impulse  at  all. 

In  a  minute  came  that  queer  choking 
cough  that  a  moose  makes  when  he  can't 
quite  understand  what  is  happening.  When 
you  hear  it  first  you  think  it's  only  too 
many  lily-pads  and  they've  caught  in  his 
throat;  but  that  cough  is  merely  an  ex- 
clamation of  curiosity  and  as  readily 
understood  as  if  he  said,  "  Well,  by  George  ! 
What  is  that  now  ?  " 

He  watched  us  until  we  were  within 
twenty-five  yards,  then  slowly  he  turned 
toward  the  shore,  walking  like  an  old  family 
horse  in  a  brook.  He  paused  for  an  instant 
when  he  was  out  of  the  water  to  take  an- 
other look  at  us.  Then  off  he  went  into  the 
bush,  but  he  couldn't  have  gone  more  than 
fifty  yards.  I  think  he  must  have  come 
back  later  for  more  lily-pads.  H«  was 
about  as  unconcerned  a  moose  as  I  ever 
saw. 

We  pushed  on  silently  into  the  little 
bay  that  bends  off  toward  the  south.  The 
water  is  knee-deep  to  a  moose  for  some  dis- 
tance from  shore,  and  the  lily-pads  are  so 
numerous  as  to  make  rich  pasturage.  The 
woods  come  down  close  to  the  water  except 
for  a  few  yards  of  muskeg,  and  that  night 
by  the  time  we  had  done  with  that  placid 
moose  on  the  point  we  could  hardly  dis- 
tinguish the  trees.  Indeed  by  the  time  we 
heard  the  next  moose  wading  it  was  so  dark 
that  the  shore-line  was  merely  a  blue-black 
band  against  the  southern  sky. 

We  heard  him  tugging  and  snuffing  at 
the  lily-pads.  We  had  a  great  wish  to  flash 
a  pocket  electric  lamp  on  him,  but  we 
didn't  have  one,  and  it's  dangerous  busi- 
ness to  flash  lamps  on  moose  anyhow. 
They  aren't  like  deer.  They're  apt  to 
charge  a  light  when  it's  flashed  on  them 
suddenly. 

We  crept  up  on  him,  but  by  the  time  we 
got  within  what  I  judge  to  have  been  about 
a  hundred  yards  we  heard  him  stop  pulling 
at  the  pads.  We  knew  by  that  that  he 
must  have  sensed  us.  He  started  walking 
slowly  toward  the  shore,  and  as  he  drew 
himself  out  of  the  water  he  broke  into  a 
trot,  and  then  into  a  headlong  run. 

We  knew  that  he  must  be  moving  with 
that  furious  disregard  for  obstacles  that 
fright  seems  to  start  going  in  a  moose's 
legs.  We  heard  him  crash  off  through  the 
bush,  the  sound  dying  away  as  he  got  in- 
land. We  must  have  gone  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards,  paddling  silently,  before  we 
thought  we'd  heard  the  last  of  him.  This 
was  a  great  resonant  crack,  like  the  break- 
ing of  a  three  inch  wind-felled  spruce.  We 
figured  that  the  poor  fellow  must  have 
gone  head  on  into  it  and  was  now  nursing 
a  pair  of  wrenched  antlers. 

But  not  at  all !  And  they  soon  regretted 
the  loss  of  their  guns,  for  in  another  hour, 
munching  as  unconcernedly  as  before,  they 
were  startled  to  see  that  same  spooky  beast 


A  barber  gets 
several  years'  service 
out  of  a  razor 

because  he  strops  it  regularly.  You 
can  get  equally  good  service  out  of 
your  safety  razor  blades  if  you  will 
strop  them  regularly.      A 

will  keep  your  blades  in  perfect  shaving  condi- 
tion indefinitely,  loo  to  500  shaves  from  one 
blade.  Strops  both  edges  at  once,  reverses  and 
strops  the  other  side.  30  seconds  and  all  edges 
are  sharp.  Small,  handsome,  simple  to  use, 
requires  no  skill.  Can't  get  out  of  order.  Guarl 
anteed  for  ten  years.  Sold  by  all  good  dealers 
on  thirty  days'  trial. 

Two  Blades  Sharpened  FREE 

Send  us  2  of  your 
blades  (double  edge 
wafer  only).  We  will 
sharpen  them  free  to 
demonstrate  how  per- 
fectly the  Twinplex 
does  the  work.  Or  ask 
your  dealer  to  strop 
them  for  you.  Send 
for  booklet. 

T\A7IINF»UEX  SALES  CO. 

316  Kinloch  Bnildins  204    Broadway 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  New  York  City 


Send  forMyMoccasin 
Boot 

^^^^         Read  about 
how  I  make  boots  that 
will  comfortably  stand  the  grief  of 
the  hardest  travel  —  boots  so  soft  they   never 
tire.  90  light  they  never  drag*  so  tough  they 
never  disappoint. 

RUSSELL'S  Never  Uak    ^fi 
MOCCASIN  BOOTS    *"•] 

16  inch,  like  cut.      Extra  select  tan  chronu  J 
cowhide,   highest    grade    soles,    hob  nailed  | 
(smooth  if  ordered)  guarded  counters,  raw- 
hide laces  —  and  a  positive  money  back  ] 
guarantee  of  fit  and  service. 

•n  THi  looi  OF  wi  run  lme  fm  mouse  ut  tuii 

W.C.Rassen  Moccasin 

Company  kemjn.  wa. 


SWAM  Safety 

FOUNTPENS       ,    y 

The  immense  superi-^^|^ 

ority    of  the  "SWAN 

Safety"  lies  in  the 

absolute  mechanical  and 

scientific  perfection  of  its 

Gold  Pen  in  conjunction 

with    its   natural    feed. 

The  "Swan  Safety" 

is  made  by  the  oldest 

makers    of    gold 

pens;    its  feed    is 

made  on  nature's 


The 
"Screw 
down 
Cap" 

prevents  Leak- 
ing.   The  "Lad- 
der    Feed"    con- 
trols   the     supply 
of    ink,   preventing 
blots.  The  "Gold  Top 
Feed"  keeps  the    pen 
point  wet  with  ink  and 
insures  instant   writing 
Every  "SWAN  SAFETY" 
is  guaranteed.     At  all  sta- 
tioners and  jewelers. 

Price,  $2.50  and  up. 
MABIE,  TODD  &  CO 

17  Maiden  Lane    209  South  State  St, 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Toronto,  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Sydney 


laws,   supplying 
the    ink    both 
above   and 
below  tl>e 
Gold    Pen 
Point.  This 
is  the  per- 
fect feed. 


it 
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returned  to  his  original  tryst. 
the  quotation: 


To  resume 


It  was  there  that  we  found  him.  It 
was  so  dark  by  this  time  that  we  couldn't 
make  out  a  bles.sed  thing  between  us  and 
the  shore.  The  sky  was  still  a  little  yellow 
in  the  west  and  overhead  was  that  luminous 
cobalt  that  follows  yellow  sunsets,  with  the 
stars  shining  at  arm's  length. 

Of  course  there  was  no  way  of  telling 
where  he  was  except  for  the  sound.  Bill 
the  Cow  let  the  canoe  creep  on  silently.  1 
could  not  hear  his  paddle  my.self,  and  as 
I  looked  into  the  water  the  stars  were  so 
clear  that  I  couldn't  tell  whether  T  was 
looking  up  or  down. 

We  push(!d  on  for  what  must  have  been 
about  a  hundred  feet.  The  moose  went  on 
tugging  at  the  lily-pads,  quite  unaware,  so 
it  seemed,  of  our  approach.  We  went  on 
for  five  or  six  strokes  more.  By  that  time 
the  moose  was  near,  but  just  how  near  we 
could  not  tell  except  for  the  sound.  We 
could  not  have  been  far  away  when  he 
first  showed  that  he  had  heard  us. 

Of  a  sudden  there  was  a  commotion  in 
the  water,  and  a  sound  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  get  his  big  hoofs  free  from  the  ooze. 
It  was  clear  that  he  was  caught  in  the  mud, 
for  thrash  as  he  would  there  was  nothing 
to  show  that  he  was  making  any  progress 
toward  the  shore. 

"  I  say,  Barney,"  said  Bill  the  Cow,  "  dig 
in.     We  can  catch  him." 

I  usually  mind  pretty  well  and  anyhow 
that  is  the  business  usually  of  a  man  in  the 
bow.  He  has  to  mind,  or  else  he'll  get 
swung  around  against  his  will.  So  I  stuck 
in  my  paddle  and  gave  a  stroke  or  two. 
But  those  were  enough. 

Mind  you,  I  couldn't  see  anything  be- 
tween me  and  the  shore.  I  might  have 
been  face  to  face  with  my  best  friend  and 
.  I  wouldn't  have  known  him.  So  I  couldn't 
tell  how  near  I  was  to  that  moose — not 
until  I  saw  him  upside  down  in  the  water, 
and  not  ten  feet  off  our  starboard  bow. 

There  he  was,  antlers  and  all,  reflected 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  the  lake  against 
the  yellow  light  that  still  rimmed  the  west- 
ern hills.  Looking  straight  at  him  I  could 
see  nothing.  But  there  in  the  water  was 
his  reflection  as  clear  as  a  photograph. 

At  first  I  couldn't  understand  what  it 
was.  It  made  be  dizzy.  I  couldn't  quite 
tell  who  was  upside  down,  the  moose  or  we. 
When  I  got  my  bearings  down  went  my 
paddle  and  I  did  my  best  to  push  the  canoe 
back.  Bill  the  Cow,  of  course,  was  farther 
away,  and  tho  he  saw  the  reflection  in  the 
water  it  didn't  seem  so  terrifying.  So  he 
kept  on  paddling  ahead. 

The  result  was  that  the  canoe  swung 
around  toward  the  moose  before  I  could 
put  a  quietus  on  Bill  the  Cow.  Or  else 
possibly  the  moose,  freeing  himself  a  little 
and  making  toward  shore,  bumped  into  the 
<;anoe.  We  were  between  him  and  dry  land 
and  it  must  have  been  hard  on  his  nerves. 

He  didn't  plunge  badly  as  he  struck  us. 
1  imagine  he  couldn't,  for  his  feet  were  still 
mired  and  he  wasn't  able  to  get  ahead  very 
fast. 

But  the  jolt  that  he  gave  us  was  enough 
to  set  us  rocking.  It  doesn't  take  much, 
you  know,  to  set  a  cano(>  off  her  center. 
Still  we  didn't  go  over  that  time.  That 
was  a  mercy.  If  we  had  there's  no  telling 
what  would  have  become  of  us. 

On  the  recover  we  slid  so  far  to  the  right 
thftt   a  couple  of  gallons  of  water  spilled' 


About   a   Book   and   a   Smile  — 

Your   Chance   to   Get    Both! 


Ostermoor 
Smile" 

You  can  read  these  letters 
sleep,  if  you 


^^2^^        One( 
^'"'^^^^       refre; 


Write   for 


144-Pafje 


Book  and   Samples — Free 


Let  those  who  have  nothing  else  to  offer  take 
up  your  time  by  telling  how  they  make  "mattress- 
es." We're  most  interested  in  making  comfort. 
Every  one  knows  that  we  perfected  the  wondrous 
process  of  interweaving  thousands  of  filmy  layers 
of  fine  cotton  into  a  single  Ostermoor.  instead  of 
packing  it  in  in  bulk.  The  Ostermoor  is  built— not 


stuffed.  This  process  is  exclusively  Ostermoor. 
That  is  why  the  Ostermoor  has  that  fluffy,  downy 
softness— with  the  necessary  resiliency  and  per- 
manency— and  why  imitations  haven't.  The 
Ostermoor  is  absolutely  clean,  germ-proof,  dust- 
proof,  vermin-proof  and  never  needs  re-making. 
The  book — stand  up— get  a  postal — mail  it. 


^^>^  "Built-not  Stuffed"  ^^     W^ 

Ostermoor  15. 

Yes,  there  are  imitations,  dozens  of  them. 
You'll  find  many  stores  more  anxious  to 
sell  them  because  they  makeabiggerprofit. 
Tiuiyoii  want  the  Ostermoor— and  wouldn't 
you  like  to  see  the  Ostermoor  Smile  rip- 
ple oyer  your  breakfast  table  tomorrow 
morning  ? 

Don't  buy  the  "just-as-good."  Our  trade- 
mark is  your  guarantee.  When  nccessar>'. 
we  ship  mattresses  express  prepaid,  on 
thirty  nights'  free  trial,  same  day  your  order 
is  received.     Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Get  the  Book;  that's  important! 

Ostermoor  &  Co.  „    ,       ..     o     /r   i" 

119  Elizabeth  St.  New  York    "Buili—JNot  btu_0ed 

C.inadian  Apency: 
Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd..  Montreal 


MATTRESSES  COST 

Express  Prepaid 

Best  Blue  ^Wliite  Ticking 

4'-6"-451bs.    $15.00 


4'.0"— 40 
3'-6"-35 
3'-0»-30 
2'-6"-23 


13.35 
11.70 
10.00 
8.35 


All  6  feet  3  inches  long. 
In  two  parts,  50c  extra. 
Dust  -  proof,  satin  -  finish 

ticking,  $1 .5U  more. 
French  mercerized  Art 

Twills,  $3.00  more. 


TOMORROW  morning,  as  you  go  forth  to  bus- 
iness or  shopping,  note  the  faces  you  meet. 
Some  of  them  wear  a  tired  look;  on  the  others  you 
see  the  glisten  of  freshness — the  Ostermoor  Smile/ 
Whence  came  that  smile?  It  is  simply  the  nat- 
ural bubbling  over  of  restored  strength  and  rein- 
forced nerves  that  follow  a  night's  cotnplete  rest  on 
an  Ostermoor  Mattress. 


One  can  just  /eel  the  Ostermoor  drive  away  fatigueand  bring 
refreshment  in  its  place.    This  is  comfort,  indeed,  and  it  will 
laft  for  generations.      You  must  have  seen  the  letters  pub- 
lisheain  our  recent  advertisements  which  proved  that 
Ostermoors  have  given  this  kind  of  service  from   five 
years  up  to  halt  a  century,  and  are  still  givine  it. 
■  and  get  much  valuable  information  about   mattresses    and  about 
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The  Stevens  Apex  Spectacle 
Is  designed  for  comiort,  as  the  illus- 
tration shows.  The  curved  ends  of 
the  temples  or  bows  are  wound  with 
a  gold-protected  wire.  This  gives 
the  spiral  spring  effect  which  is  the 
secret  of  their  easy  bearing  and 
perfect  fit.  Remember  the  name— 
"STEVENS  APEX '-do  not  be  de- 
ceived by  substitutes. 

STEVENS  QUALFTY  (represented  by 

the  trademark  "S.  Q.")  always 

means  the  highest  standard   of 

optical  goods  in  the  V.  S.    The 

S.  0.  trademark  is  positive  assurance  of  quality  optical 

goods,  invariably  found  at  the  better  grade  opticians'. 

STEVENS  6^  CO..  INC..  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Uakebs  of  the  famous  STEVES'S  f.yeolasses 
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Not  Imitations 

The  greatest  triumph  ol 
the    electric    furnace  —  a 
marvelously  reconstructed 
gem.     Looks  like    a    dia- 
mond—wears like  a  dia- 
mond— brilliancy  guaran- 
teed forevet — stands  filing, 
fire  and  acid   like   a   dia- 
mond.   Has  no  paste,  foil 
or  artificial   backing.      Set 
only  in    14   Karat  Solid  gold 
mountings.  l-30th.,  the  cost  ol 
diamonds.  Guaranteed tocontain 
no    glass  —  will  cat  glass.      Sent 
on   approval.    Money   cheerfully 
refunded  if   not  perfectly  satis- 
f.ictory.     Write   today  for    out 
De-Lu3ce  Jewel  Book  — its  fre€  foi 
the  asking.    Address— 

Remoh 
Jewelry  Co. 

455  N.  BroadHay 
SU  Loais.  Mo. 
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KEEP  THE 
SKIN  CLEAR 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 

For  more  than  a  generation  its 
delicate  emollient  and  prophy- 
lactic properties  have  rendered 
it  the  standard  for  this  purpose, 
while  its  extreme  purity  and  re- 
freshing fragrance  give  to  it  all 
the  advantages  of  the  best  of 
toilet  soaps.  It  is  also  invalua- 
ble in  keeping  the  hands  soft 
and  white,  the  hair  live  and 
glossy,  and  the  scalp  free  from 
dandruff  and  irritation. 

Although  Cuticura  Soap  is  sold  through- 
out the  world,  a  liberal  sample,  with  32-p. 
book  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  skin 
and  hair,  will  be  sent  post-free,  on  appli- 
cation to  "Cuticura,''  Dejit.  2-F,  Boston. 
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over  the  gunwale.  I  was  sitting  athwart 
and  not  in  a  very  secure  position.  The 
swing  of  the  canoe  threw  me  farther  than  I 
was  able  to  withstand  and  my  right  arm 
went  out  instinctively  after  something  to 
take  hold  of. 

I  got  it — a  wad  of  hair  on  that  moose's 
back.  What  happened  after  that  I  have 
only  the  dimmest  recollection  of.  How  it 
was  that  I  got  out  of  the  canoe  without  up- 
setting it  and  what  made  me  climb  astride 
that  moose  I  can't  tell.  I  suppose  it  was 
the  instinct  that  makes  a  man  try  to  keep 
out  of  deep  water  as  long  as  he  can. 

Bill  the  Cow,  as  soon  as  he  realized  that 
I  was  out  of  the  canoe — he  could  feel  the 
canoe  lighter — set  up  a  devilish  howl.  He 
was  between  the  moose  and  shore  and  the 
poor  beast,  hip-deep  in  the  water  already, 
had  no  choice  but  to  take  to  the  middle  of 
the  lake.  He  must  have  found  the  mud 
loosening  as  he  got  into  deeper  water,  for 
he  was  swimming  a  minute  or  two  after  I 
got  on  his  back. 

I  could  tell  that  he  was  off  bottom,  for 
he  couldn't  jum.p.  He  tried  it  once  when 
he  first  felt  my  weight,  but  the  sidestep  of 
that  leap  was  probably  what  took  him  be- 
yond his  depth. 

Now,  by  George,  believe  me  or  not,  but 
that  was  one  of  the  funniest  trips  I  ever 
made  up  to  date.  As  soon  as  I  realized 
that  the  poor  moose  was  frightened  a  lot 
worse  than  I  was,  I  began  to  see  the  humor 
of  it.  I  slapped  him  with  the  flat  of  my 
hand,  like  a  farm-boy  riding  bareback.  He 
would  puff  and  choke  at  the  waves  he  made 
and  I  felt  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  hot  body 
answering  to  the  stress  of  his  strokes. 

Bill  the  Cow  I  verily  believe  was 
frightened  a  lot  worse  than  the  moose  was. 
He  kept  on  yelling,  at  what  I  can't  tell,  for 
he  didn't  say  anything.  But  I  am  sure  he 
frightened  that  moose  almost  as  badly  as  I 
did  myself.  Presently  Bill  the  Cow  came 
to  and  started  to  paddle  in  the  wake  of  me 
and  my  moose.  He  caught  us  in  a  few 
strokes,  of  course,  and  drew  up  alongside. 

By  that  time  we  were  pretty  near  the 
middle  of  that  little  arm  of  the  lake  near 
the  inlet.  It  was  dark,  except  for  the  out- 
lines of  things,  and  some  of  these  were  only 
distinct  as  one  saw  them  against  that  west- 
ern light  reflected  in  the  water.  Bill  the 
Cow  luckily  had  the  canoe  on  the  light  side 
and  I  could  make  out  its  slender  width  as  it 
drew  up  to  me. 

He  said  he'd  keep  her  steady,  and  some- 
how I  slid  up  to  my  knees  on  the  wet  sides 
of  the  moose.  I  still  held  to  that  convenient 
patch  of  hair.  Then  very  delicately  (and 
the  moose  couldn't  plunge  much  there  in 
the  deep  water)  I  slid  one  leg  into  the  canoe, 
then  a  hand,  then,  binding  the  two  together 
with  my  legs  and  hands,  I  managed  to 
transfer  my  weight  gently  into  the  canoe.  I 
don't  believe  we  took  in  a  drop  of  water  ex- 
cept what  I  brought  with  me  on  my  clothes. 

Now  that  poor  moose  was  in  a  dreadful 
state  by  this  time  and  we  were  quite  ready 
to  let  him  go  as  he  would.  He  made  for 
that  northern  shore,  and  smashing  up  the 
bank  he  made  off  through  the  bush  at  a 
rate  which  must  have  been  terrific,  judging 
from  the  crashes  in  the  dead  trees.  We 
listened  to  him  going  off  farther  and  farther 
into  the  distance. 

This  time  the  moose  failed  to  come 
back,  and  the  two  men  made  off  for  camp, 
content,  we  read,  to  follow  after  their  guns 
and  ammunition. 
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THE  PROFITS  IN  CLEAN  VAUDEVILLE 

T  N  every  civilized  city  in  the  world,  says  a 
-*■  dramatic  writer,  there  is  either  a  Keith 
theater,  or  one  modeled  on  the  Keith  plan. 
That  one  man  should  have  brought  about 
this  result  is  interesting  enough,  but  that 
it  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
elimination  of  the  vulgarities  that  some 
managers  seem  to  think  the  people  demand 
— that,  says  Mr.  Colgate  Baker  in  the  New 
York  Review,  "is  not  only  interesting  but 
instructive.  It  guides  other  managers  on 
the  future  road  they  must  go."  Just  how 
Mr.  Keith  came  to  see  the  "parting  of  the 
ways,"  he  tells  himself,  as  follows: 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  New  Hampshire 
where  the  people  never  went  to  any  kind  of 
theatrical  entertainment  because  they  were 
respectable  people  and  were  offended  at  the 
coarseness  of  variety  shows  and  had  no  op- 
portunity to  see  the  better  class  of  drama. 
They  did  go  to  the  circus  once  a  year  or 
so,  but  they  had  no  chance  to  patronize 
any  other  kind  of  theatrical  amusement, 
and  this  fact  made  a  great  impression 
on  me.  I  was  fond  of  the  theater  myself 
and  knew  that  a  nice,  clean  theatrical 
performance  would  certainly  be  liberally 
patronized  by  people  generally,  if  they  had 
the  opportunity. 

Afterward,  when  I  left  the  farm  I  was 
working  in  Western  Massachusetts  and 
traveled  about  the  country  with  a  circus,  I 
found  that  the  same  conditions  existed 
everywhere  throughout  the  United  States. 
There  were  no  theatrical  performances  ex- 
cept those  of  high-class  drama,  to  which 
women  and  children  could  go.  Theatrical 
managers  seemed  to  have  quite  ignored  the 
wants  of  the  average  American  family  for 
theatrical  amusement. 

Of  course  to-day  it  seems  to  be  remark- 
able that  such  a  condition  of  affairs  could 
have  existed,  but  those  were  the  facts.  The 
circus  that  came  around  once  a  year  was 
practically  the  only  family  entertainment 
in  America  and  it  was  not  enough.  The 
more  I  studied  the  people  the  more  con- 
vinced I  became  that  there  was  a  great  op- 
portunity for  a  manager  who  could  give  the 
public  a  nice,  refined,  pleasing  theatrical 
entertainment,  which  would  appeal  to  all 
classes  of  people  equally,  but  the  great 
problem  was  how  could  such  a  show  be 
given. 

I  had  no  capital,  only  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  my  theory  that  people  wanted  to 
be  entertained  respeetablj-;  however,  I  de- 
termined to  make  a  start  in  some  manner. 
After  much  hardship  and  privation  in  try- 
ing to  get  fairly  started,  I  opened  a  little 
museum  January  8,  1883,  in  a  room  thirty- 
five  feet  long  and  fifteen  feet  high,  in  a 
building  on  tlie  site  of  the  Adams  House,  on 
Washington  Street,  Boston.  My  only  at- 
traction was  Baby  Alice,  a  midget  who 
weighed  one  and  a  half  poimds,  but  I  in- 
stalled a  small  stage  in  the  rear  of  the  room 
and  secured  several  acts  from  the  variety 
theaters,  with  the  understanding  that  all 
vulgar  or  suggestive  language  and  business 
was  to  be  cut  out  of  every  act. 

It  proved,  just  as  I  expected,  that  clean, 
wholesome  entertainment  would  be  very 
popular.  I  could  not  accommodate  the 
vast  number  of  patrons  that  came  to  me 
and  the  little  museum  had  to  be  enlarged, 
until  it  finally  seated  500  people.     Three 
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In  place  of  complicated  gears,   valves,   pumps — 

In  plaxie  of  leather  bellows  or  rubber  diaphrajrms,  whicli  from  their  very 
nature  must  soon  leak  and  wear  out  — 

The  Sturtevant  vacuum  cleaner  has  a  revolving  fan. 


It  is  the  same  fan  principle  by  which  other 
Sturtevant  machines  suck  great  cargoes 
of  wheat  from  the  holds  of  ships — simple, 
powerful,  steady. 

There  is  nothing  to  the  Sturtevant  ex- 
cept that  fan,  a  motor  and  a  dust  screen. 

Yet  it  has  made  over  the  whole  process 
of  vacuum  cleaning. 

It  has  swept  away  every  vestige  of  com- 
plex mechanism. 

It  has  replaced  perishable  parts  with  steel 
and  aluminum  which  years  of  use  cannot 


It  has  produced  a  cleaning  power  of  a  con- 
tinuous efficiency  never  known  before,  yet 
.so  regular  in  its  action  that  it  will  not  injure 
the  most  delicate  fabric. 

It  has  freed  household  vacuum  cleaning 
from  every  drawback.  It  realizes  a  new 
ideal  of  cleanliness,  of  health,  of  comfort. 
It  not  only  cleans  but  renovates.  With  its 
ten  special  tools  it  cleans  every  sort  of  sur- 
face and  reaches  every  corner.  It  will  more 
than  pay  for  itself  every  year  it  is  used. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  all  that  househtilil 
vacuum  cleaninsr  can  Im?.  If  you  would  like  U> 
.see  why  you  can't  afford  not  to  have  a  vacuum 
cleaner — Send  for  Our  Booklet  119 
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Don't  Be  a  Ringer — 

Own  the  Time  Clock 

Why  not  own  the  time  clock 
instead  of  * '  ringing  up  "  ?  There 
is  no  reason  why  you  can't  do  it 
if  you  have  ambition. 

You  begin  by  making  up  your  mind 
that  you  want  to  do  better.  Then 
you  decide  upon  the  work  inost  con- 
genial to  you.  It  may  be  any  occupa- 
tion listed  on  the  coupon.  You  simply 
indicate  your  choice  by  marking  the 
coupon  as  directed,  and  sending  it  to 
the  International  Correspondence 
Schools.  In  return  you  will  receive 
without  charge  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion on  the  trade  or  profession  in  which 
you  wish  to  perfect  yourself. 

The  I.  C.  S.  will  show  you  how  to 
start  at  the  very  beginning,  or  it  will 
enable  you  to  advance  from  the  point 
where  you  are  today.  There  is  no 
lost  time  with  I.  C.  S.  instruction.  It 
is  designed  to  put  ready  money  in 
your  pocket. 

nNTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

'  Box  931,    SCR  ANTON,  PA, 

•    Explain,  withontfnrtherobligatiou  on  my  part,  how 
'.  can  qualify  forthe  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 
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Mine  Foreman 
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ClvU  Engineer 
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Electrical  Engineer 
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Window  Trlmniinsr 
Show  Card  Wrltlns 
Advertising  Mau 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
Poultry  Earming 
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It  will  be  the  best  in- 
vestment    in    smoking 
tobacco    you    ever   made. 
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years  later  I  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  a 
continuous  performance,  such  as  we  give 
to-day,  and  this  was  an  instantaneous  suc- 
cess also.  My  business  increased  so  rapid- 
ly that  I  had  to  lease  the  Bijou  Theater, 
next  door  to  my  museum,  and  vaudeville  in 
its  present  form  was  first  permanently  es- 
tabhshed  in  that  playhouse. 

But  these  things  were  not  accomplished 
without  the  hardest  kind  of  work  and  con- 
siderable privation.  We  all  took  off  oiu" 
coats  and  buckled  down  to  business  in  those 
days.  I  often  posted  my  own  bills  to  save 
expenses,  sometimes  I  sold  tickets,  in  fact, 
there  was  no  detail  of  work  in  connection 
with  the  theater  that  I  was  not  obliged  to 
perform,  at  times.  But  I  was  sure  of  win- 
ning out  in  the  end  and  I  can  look  back  on  it 
all  complacently  now. 

Artists  in  those  days  received  small 
salaries,  because  we  could  not  afford  to  pay 
them  very  much,  yet  they  did  their  work 
cheerfully,  as  many  as  ten  turns  a  day 
sometimes.  Among  the  artists  who  played 
for  me  in  those  early  days  of  struggle  were 
Weber  and  Fiefds,  Mclntyre  and  Heath, 
the  Rogers  Brothers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry 
Cohen,  and  Sam  Bernard.  Twenty-five 
dollars  for  a  single  and  sixty  dollars  for  a 
double  turn  were  considered  big  salaries 
then. 

Asked  if  he  did  not  encounter  stern  op- 
position in  purifying  the  old-time  variety 
cast,  Mr.  Keith  replied  that  he  did.  And 
we  read: 

Many  persons  made  fun  of  me.  One 
actor  brought  suit  against  me  and  the 
lawyer,  in  siutiming  up  the  case,  said : 

"I  expect  some  day  to  see  a  museum  in 
the  clouds  with  '  B.  F.  Keith,  proprietor,' 
and  written  in  letters  above  the  door, 
'None  but  Angels  Admitted.'" 

I  made  it  a  rule  at  the  beginning,  when 
I  first  opened  my  Washington  Street 
museum,  that  I  must  know  exactly  what 
every  performer  on  my  stage  would  say  or 
do.  If  there  was  one  coarse,  vulgar,  or 
suggestive  line  or  piece  of  stage  business  in 
the  act,  I  cut  it  out.  And  this  rule  is  fol- 
lowed in  every  Keith  theater  in  the  United 
States  to-day  and  just  as  rigidly  adhered  to 
now  as  it  was  originally. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
people  are  clean  people,  says  Mr.  Keith, 
and,  what  is  more: 

A  theater  ought  to  be  just  as  clean  mate- 
rially as  morally.  The  heal  th  and  comfort  of 
patrons  demand  that  a  manager  keep  his 
theater  scrupulously  clean.  One  speck  of 
dirt  on  a  seat  is  almost  as  bad  as  a  dirty 
line  spoken  over  the  footlights. 

Vaudeville  managers  must  never  forget 
that  our  success  has  been  won  by  pleasing 
all  classes  of  people.  We  make  no  distinc- 
tions among  our  patrons.  The  millionaire, 
the  professional  man,  the  workingman  and 
their  families  have  been  our  regidar  patrons 
and  will  be  found  in  all  our  audiences. 
They  are  all  treated  aUke,  with  the  same 
courtesy  and  consideration,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  a  manager  can  be  too  careful 
about  the  coiu*tesy  that  is  extended  to  the 
public,  at  the  box-office  and  within  the 
theater  itself. 

By  way  of  conclusion  Mr.  Keith  compares 
the  prices  paid  vaudeville  artists  now  and 
in  the  ."good  old  daj^s."     "Yes,"  he  says:i 


HesJiKUivclerwejikr 


A  sheep  vi^ears  his  wool  on 
the  outside.  That's  where  it  is 
in  Duofold. 

The  inner  fabric  hasn't  a 
thread  of  wool  in  it.  Only  fine 
cotton  or  silk  touches  you.  The 
wool  is  in  the  outer  fabric.  Two 
light-weigfht  fabrics  in  one,  with 
air  space  between  the  wool  and 
cotton  and  the  two  fabrics  to- 
gether weigh  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary thick  one. 

Could  anything  be  more  sci- 
entific and  sensible? 

Delightfully  smooth  on  the  skin; 
well-ventilated,  keeping  the  body 
always  at  an  even  normal  tempera- 
ture. 

Duofold  gives  the  warmth  of 
wool  without  the  "itchy"  sensation 
of  wool  against  the  skin;  nor  the 
sticky  effect  of  a  solid  cotton  gar- 
ment. Duofold  is  always  smooth, 
dry,  light  and  perfectly  ventilated. 

Single  garments  and  union  suits  in  all 
weights  and  various  styles  for  meil,  women 
and  children.    $1.00  and  upwards. 

Your  dealer  has  them  or  will  get  them 
for  you.    Write  us  for  Style  Booklet. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Company 
Mohawk.  N.  Y. 


^Badger. 

Portable 


reading    » 
table,  piano, 
or  in  bed,  the 
Badger  keeps 
the    light    out    of 
your     eyes,   and 
throws  it    wherever 
you   need  it. 

One    Electric    Bulb    in    a 
Badger  Gives  as  Much   Light 
as  Six  in  a  Chandelier. 

The    Badger  is  adjustable  to  stand     , 
from  2is  to  5  feet,  finished  in  brnsh  brass  or   i 
oxodizeB  copper.  Look  for  the  name  Badger 
stamped  under  the  base. 

For  sale  by  electrical  dealers  and  depart 
ment  stores,  or  sent,  express  prepaid,  for 


For  sale  by  electrical  dealers  and  depart- 
ment  stores,  or  sent,  express  prepaid,  for 
$5.00.  State  whether  you  wish  copper  or 
brass.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied. 

VOTE-BERGER  CO. 

104  Badger  St.,       La  Crosse,  Wis. 
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It  is  a  fact  that  nevor  in  the;  history  of 
the  theatrical  businciss  have  such  salaries 
been  paid  as  prevail  to-day.  It  is  not  un- 
common now  for  artists  to  recjeive  as  high 
as  $2,.500  a  week  in  vaudeville,  and  it  is  a 
fact  in  the  high-prif^t^d  houses  in  the  East 
and  West,  the  averag*;  show,  which  used  to 
cost  Sr/X)  to  .ff)(K)  a  week,  now  costs  from 
$3,000  to  $4,500.  Then^  has  been  a  steady 
advanee  in  the  <'ost  of  vaudeville  hills.  In 
those  houses  1  n^fer  to,  where  the  })ills  used 
to  cost  $oOO  to  $000  a  week,  the  advance 
has  been  gradual,  first  to  $1,000,  then 
$2,000,  then  $3,000,  and  now  from  $3,r)00 
to  $4,500  is  the  average  cost.  Very  few 
city  houses  pay  less  than  $4,500  for  their 
weekly  bill,  while  the  bills  at  my  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston  theaters,  the  theaters  of 
Mr.  Percy  Williams,  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mr. 
Shea,  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Martin  Beck,  in 
(yhicago  and  San  Francisco,  cost  as  high  as 
$5,000  a  week. 


A    NIGHT  ON    AN  ICE-FLOE   WITH 
A  WOLF 

T  AKE  fishermen  who  maintain  that 
■*-^  fishing-huts  are  in  no  danger  of  being 
carried  away  in  the  ice,  and  northern 
hunters  who  as.sert  with  equal  wisdom 
that  the  gray  wolf  is  never  seen  in  Michi- 
gan, save  in  the  farthest  recesses  of  the 
north,  are  nature  fakers,  all  of  them,  writes 
Dr.  M.  A.  Leach,  in  The  Wide  World 
Magazine,  and  the  doctor's  story  seems  to 
bear  him  out.  Two  j^ears  ago,  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  he  was  out  on  Lake  Mi^liigan 
in  a  friend's  hut,  fishing  through  the  ice. 
Everything  was  proceeding  merrily  when — 
says  the  doctor: 

There  came  a  sudden  report,  sounding 
like  thunder.     The  ice  was  going! 

I  rushed  outside,  but  the  snow  was 
blinding,  and  I  could,  of  course,  not  even 
see  the  shore-line.  I  stood  perplexed  for 
a  moment,  but,  as  I  had  no  compass,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  keep  warm  and 
trust  to  luck.  All  around  the  thunderous 
reports  were  sounding  and  the  ice  was 
quivering  strangely.  I  was  frightened, 
but  as  there  was  no  help  for  it  I  went  back 
to  the  hut  and  kept  on  fishing. 

This  was  about  noon.  I  noticed,  to 
my  relief,  that  there  were  no  cracks  coming 
beneath  the  hut,  so  that  if  the  ice  did  go 
out,  I  should  at  least  be  on  a  big  cake — for 
a  time.  Ihe  big  cakes  do  not  last  very 
long  in  Lake  Michigan.  I  could  not  tell 
what  was  happening  outside,  for  the  wind 
was  shrieking  and  howling  horribly,  and 
every  few  seconds  the  ice  would  si)lit  with 
a  resounding  crash.  So.  for  lack  of  some- 
thing better  to  do,  I  an-anged  a  frying-pan 
I  had  over  the  little  stove,  and  to  k(H'p  up 
my  food  supply  I  started  frying  some  of  the 
fish,  aft.er  cleaning  them  outside  the  hut. 
In  a  fe'^ir  minutes  the  place  was  filled  with 
a  mosi  appetizing  odor,  which,  I  presume, 
had  something  to  do  with  what  followed. 

First  of  all  I  heard  a  series  of  low  whines 
outside;  then  something  scratched  at  the 
door.  I  opened  it  in  amazement,  thinking 
that  some  dog  had  perhaps  been  lost  on 
the  ice  and  had  found  my  hut.  To  my 
surprize,  however,  a  great  unkempt  animal 
entered  and  fawned  about  my  feet,  licking 
my  boots;  and  altho  I  had  never  seen  one. 
I  knew  that  it  was  a  gray  wolf.  The  animal  ' 
setimed  terrified  beyond  measure  by  ihv 
splitting  ice  and   the  storm,   for  he   kept 


EVERY  MAN    HIS    OWN    BUILDING    MANAGER 


N 


F!ARLY  every  man  who  builds 
a  house  violates  a  principle  he 
applies  to  his  own  business. 

Relying  on  merely  superficial  knowledge 
of  all  that  Is  involved  in  a  building 
operation,  he  undertakes  to  manage  the 
job  himself.  He  l)egins  with  a  light 
heart  an<l  a  heavy  pocketbook — he  ends 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  light 
pocketlwok. 

The  various  contractors  he  engages  may 
be  proficient,  but  Ix^fore  the  work  is 
completed  he  lias  had  to  make  alterations 
in  his  plans;  he  has  had  disputes  to  settle; 
the  house  when  done  is  not  exactly  as  he 
wanted  it;  and  the  bills  when  paid  total 
far  higher  than  he  had  expected. 

What  has  he  gained  .''  Experience. 
What  is  his  condu-sion  ?  That  the  man- 
agement of  a  btiildi;ig  operation  requires 
specific  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
same  degree  that  the  management  of  his 
business  requires  specific  knowledge  and 
experience. 

The  Hoggson  Method  of  Building  is 
simply  the  application  of  the  most  effi- 
cient  and  economical    metliods   to    the 


management  of  building  operations. 
Every  detail  of  the  work  is  covered  by 
the  single  contract  which  we  make 
with  you. 

The  results  obtained  for  the  owner  are 
these:  The  work  is  completed  within 
the  sum  decidefl  upon;  the  Vmilding  is  the 
kind  of  a  building  the  owner  wants;  the 
progress  of  the  work  from  step  to  step  is 
smooth ;  no  steps  have  to  l)e  retaken ;  the 
owner  has  the  pleasure  r)f  seeing  his 
house  grow  to  completion,  without  carry- 
ing on  his  shoulders  the  onerous  respon- 
sibility of  endless  details. 

In  the  pa.st  eleven  years,  houses,  banks, 
clubs,  libraries,  and  churches  have  been 
designed,  erected  and  furnished  under 
the  Iloggson  Method,  in  almost  ever} 
stiite  in  the  Union.  We  have  had  many 
clients.  What  have  thej'  gained  ?  Expe- 
rience. What  have  l)een  their  conclusions  ? 
That  if  tliey  were  building  again  they 
would  again  adoi)t  the  Hoggson  Methfxl. 
Many  of  them  have  already  done  so. 

Let  us  first  explain,  and  then  prove  to 
you  what  you  would  gain  by  adopting 
the  Hoggson  Method  in  your  building 
operations. 


HOG  C;  SON       BROTHERS 

7  EAST  FORTY-FOURTH     |owner,1    FIRST  NATION.AL  BANK 
STREET,  NEW  YORK  _i_  BX'ILDING,  CHICAGO 


ENGINEErCl 


Utirnisheri- 
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IS  [ASHY 

SOLVED 

PRESCN1  HER 

WITH  A  BOX 
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^^  -^      REMEMBER  THE  NAME 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


Persoos  Often  Look  Alike 
.  Without  Being  Alike 

Other  mountings  may  look  like 

Shur-on    Eyeglass    Mountings, 

but  close  inspection  will  show 

that  better  mechanical  construe-  CRACE  THE  FACE 

tion    which    makes    Shur-ons,  STAY  IN  PLACE 

when  prof>erIy  adjusted 

Comfortable.  ConTenient,  Dnrabie 


Wfiy"  ,1  S!t:tr-oft' 

E  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 
EsUblisbed  ISM 
Arc.  K    Rochester.  N.  Y 


\Stiur-on 

IllXit 
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A    Dainty 
That  Alwayi/"  Pleayey' 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 

The  Cracker  of  Economy 

After  all,  the  secret  of  goodcooking  is  a  good  cook 
It's  not  onlv  that   Educator  Toasterettes  are 
made  from  "whole  wheat  flour"  —  freshly  stone- 
ground  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

Or  that  the  flour  is  mixed  with  "pure,  sweet 
spring  water  "  from  our  own  Artesian  wells. 

And  "savored  with  table  salt."   And  "toasted  to 

adelicate  brown."  And  "touchedwithtablebutter." 

No :    it's  not  only  because  of   these  facts  that 

Toasterettes  are  so   delicious,  so  wholesome,  so 

delightfully  different  from  all  other  crackers. 

It's  mostly  because  Toasterettes  are  just 
Toasterettes— one  of  many  varieties  of  Educator 
Crackers 

And  they're  still  baked  by  the  daughter  of  their 
creator — in  the  same  old  ovens,  in  the  same  old 
way.  She  personally  samples  each  day's  baking, 
insisting  upon  tin;  same  high  quality  that  has  made 
Educator  Crackers  famous  for  twenty-five  years. 
Ask  Yonr  Dealer  —It  lie  cannot  supply  you  order 
from  us  direct.  Anyway  send  ten  cents  in  stamps 
lor  trial  package  of  Toasterettes,  and  mention  your 

,  dealer's  name,  it  you  please, 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR 

FOOD  COMPANY 

'9  Batterymarch  St. 

Boston, 

Maea. 


MoWinM 

■'■  f^    with  the 

SiMPLEt 


ISA mMAsum 


It  will  iron  in  a  tew  moments  what  would  require 
hours  by  band.  The  work  w  ill  have  a  better  bnish 
and  cost  less  for  fuel.  To  continue  the  old  hand 
method  means  to  waste  your  time,  strength  and 
money,    lb  does  not  pay. 

Prove  by  an  actual  3u-day  free  test  that  the  Simplex 
Ironer  is  a  necessity  in  your  home.  Heats  by  gas, 
gasoline  or  electricity  and  turns  by  hand,  belt  or 
motor  pow  er. 

Catalog  and  "Ironing  Hints"  booklet  free  on  re- 
quest.   Write  today  aud  ask  for  Frer  Trial  Offer. 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO. 
J  S6   E.  Lake  St.  Chicaeo,  III. 


casting  fearful  glances   at   the   door,   and 
showed  no  sign  whatever  of  wildness. 

As  the  doctor  had  no  other  weapon 
than  his  knife  and  a  frozen  fishing-line, 
he  was  in  a  quandary.  But  the  wolf 
seemed  lonely  and  showed  a  strong  desire 
to  make  himself  at  home,  so  they  naturally 
decided  to  let  it  go  at  that,  and  spent  the 
night  quite  charmingly  together.  The 
next  morning — to  hear  what  the  doctor 
says: 

I  awoke  to  find  the  sun  up,  the  day 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  land  four  or  five 
miles  west  of  us.  All  around  floated  cakes 
of  ice,  going  the  same  way  as  ourselves  in 
the  grip  of  some  current.  My  fears  passed 
away  with  the  bright  sunlight,  and  I  used 
up  my  last  wood  in  cooking  some  fish  for 
the  wolf,  while  I  finished  the  basket  of 
provisions. 

So  the  wolf  and  I  went  out  in  the  sun- 
shine; and  now  the  animal  grew  surly 
and  no  longer  welcomed  my  approaches. 
I  believe  that  so  long  as  the  danger  lasted 
he  was  cowed,  but  that  with  the  approach 
of  day,  and  when  rescue  was  at  hand  for 
me,  all  his  savage  nature  returned  upon 
him  with  redoubled  force.  However  that 
may  be,  two  hours  later  I  saw  a  dot  moving 
among  the  ice,  and  as  it  neared  saw  that 
it  was  a  fish-boat,  doubtless  with  a  rescue 
party  on  board.  And  now  came  the  most 
surprizing  part  of  my  adventure. 

The  boat  was  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
and  the  occupants,  having  seen  me  and 
waved  to  me,  started  to  make  their  way 
through  the  floating  ice.  I  saw  the  wolf 
watching  them  with  bristling  hair,  and 
suddenly  he  turned  to  me  with  a  low  growl. 
I  offered  him  a  bit  of  fish,  but  he  took  no 
notice,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  he  realized 
that  my  rescue  would  not  include  his.  At 
any  rate,  he  drew  back  a  few  steps,  his 
eyes  fixt  on  mine;  then,  with  a  quick 
movement,  he  sprang  at  me. 

I  had  no  weapon,  except  a  short  knife 
which  was  closed.  All  I  could  do  was  to 
jump  aside,  hitting  him  with  my  fist  as 
he  missed  me — an  old  boxing-trick.  But 
I  had  not  counted  on  that  savage  side- 
slash  of  the  great  teeth,  and  when  the 
animal  gained  his  feet  and  turned  to  fly 
at  me  again  my  hand  was  streaming  with 
blood  from  a  small  gash.  I  heard  shouts 
from  the  approaching  fish-boat,  but  as 
the  party  was  unarmed  they  could  not 
help  me. 

Immediately  upon  getting  his  balance 
on  the  snow  the  wolf  came  toward  me 
slowly  and  sprang  again.  TMs  time  I 
was  really  frightened,  and,  with  a  %vild 
idea  of  holding  him  away  till  my  friends 
could  assist  me,  I  met  him  half-way, 
grasped  his  throat  in  both  hands,  and  we 
both  fell  to  the  snow  together,  for  the 
impact  of  his  leap  was  tremendous.  I 
hung  on  to  his  throat,  but,  altho  I  kept 
the  gleaming  teeth  off,  I  could  not  hold 
his  feet.  He  struck  at  me  savagely  with 
his  hind  paws,  the  sharp  claws  tearing 
through  my  coat  like  knives,  and  I  realized 
my  danger  just  in  time  to  cast  myself 
backward.  Instantly  the  wolf  returned 
to  the  attack,  and  this  time  the  look  in 
his  face  frightened  me  so  that  I  did  not 
wait  for  him.  I  whipt  my  coat  away 
and  threw  it  in  his  face;  then  turned  and, 
running  to  the  side  of  the  ice-cake,  leapt 
into  the  water. 

I  am  a  good  swimmer,  and  the  boat  was 
only  a  hundred  feet  distant,  so  in  no  time 


A  Problem  Solved  by 
Holstein  Cows'  Milk 

Many  mothers  who  owe  their  peace  of  mind  to 
Holstein  Cows'  Milk  recall  days  darkened  by  anxiety 
iind  feel  that  every  worried  mother  has  a  right  to  know 
their  experience. 

Such  a  mother  writes : — 

"  I  weighed  my  baby  this  morning  and  she  weljfhs 
21  pounds.  Up  to  the  time  we  started  on  Holstein 
Milk,  I  never  had  a  night's  rest,  and  you  should  see 
her  now.  You  would  never  realize  that  a  little  over 
three  months  ago  she  welehed  only  814  pounds. 

"I  have  sat  for  hours  thinking  and  worrying  over 
her  and  her  food  and  the  problem  was  so  simply  solved 
after  all.  I  feel  confident  that  if  mothers  with  poorly 
nourished  children  or  children  with  weak  stomachs 
would  only  give  Holstein  Milk  a  trial,  they  would 
think  as  much  of  it  as  I  do.  A 11  my  friends  are  sur- 
prised at  her  progress  and  they  have  now  no  hesitancy 
in  telling  me  that  they  felt  sure  we  would  never  raise 
her." 

Your  milkman  should  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
Purebred  Holstein  Milk,  but  if  he  cannot,  send  us  his 
name  and  address,  and  we  will  help  you  get  it.  Our 
free  booklet,  "  The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk,"  Is  full  of 
useful  information  that  will  interest  you.    Send  for  it. 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

11-L  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


ry  paclcage 

ETIC 

TROUBLES 

STRICT  DIET 

physician, 
pie,  write 

"  I  ha-ve  prescribed  '  Special  Food  '  for  kidney  trouble 
In  Diabetes  for  several  years.    Patients  relish  it,  diges- 
tion or  assimilation  being  uninterrupted,  and  a  marked 
diminutioQ  of   sugar  invariably   occurs   after  a  short 
period  of  its  use."  A.  J.  B.,  M.  D.,  London,  Eng. 

FARWeLL  &  RHINES,  Watertown.  N    Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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PLAIN  MUFFINS 

What  a  delightfully  appetizing  Breakfast 
Dish  is  a  plate  of  Muffins,  just  baked  to  a 
turn!  To  get  a  highly  satisfactory  lesult, 
with  richness  and  rare  flavor,  use 

BORDEN'S     . 
EAGLE  BRAND 
CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE  —  Put  one  beaten  egg  to  one  cup 
Borden's  Easile  Brand  Oondenspd  Milk  and 
three  cups  water;  add  a  little  salt,  one  t'^acup 
of  yeast,  wiih  flour  gnfflcient  lo  make  a  stiff 
batter.  Set  it  overnight.  Have  the  t;riddie  on 
the  range  all  night  to  insure  th;ititis  i>roi>erly 
heated  by  morning,  and  bake  quickly  on  toii  of 
range  in  mutflnringsfour  Inches 
across.  Tear  them  oiieu  to 
butter;  do  not  cut  them. 


Write  for 
Borden's  Recipe  Book 

BORDEN'S 
CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 
"Leaders  of  Quality  " 
Est.  1857  New  York 
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I  was  aboard  and  getting  into  warm  clothes. 
The  engine  was  stopt,  and  we  lay  there 
watching  the  wolf.  He  seemed  puzzled 
at  my  disappc-arance,  running  backward 
and  forward  on  the  ice;  then  he  looked 
at  the  boat  and  howled  dismally.  None 
of  the  men  liked  to  attack  him  with  knives 
for  their  only  W(>apons,  and  so  presently 
th(!  boat  was  turned  about  and  we  threaded 
our  way  out  from  the  ice  to  the  free  water. 
Behind  us  the  lonely  wolf  sat  watching  us 
disappear,  and  .slowly,  hopelessly,  floated 
onward  to  his  doom. 


A  SCHOLARLY    PIRATE 

A  1  7ILLIAM  DAMPIP]R,  the  great  Eng- 
*  ^  lish  scholar,  vo.yager,  and  buccaneer, 
was  born  on  a  farm  in  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1652.  It  has  been  said 
that  no  other  traveler  can  be  named  who 
has  given  the  world  a  more  useful  stock  of 
information,  or  to  whom  the  merchant  and 
mariner  are  more  in  debt.  Indeed,  the 
course  of  his  journeys  took  him  twice 
around  the  world,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Spanish  knights  of  war  were  busying  them- 
selves about  vain  trifles,  seeking  for  the 
Fount  of  Youth,  or  endeavoring  to  turn 
base  metals  into  gold,  Dampier  was  doing 
real,  important  things.  His  books  of  travel 
were  an  immediate  success  and  the  knowl- 
edge extracted  from  them  was  worth  double 
the  gold  and  silver  hoarded  along  Spain's 
"Forbidden  Land."  But  with  all  these 
goodly  traits  of  mind,  writes  John  R. 
Spears  in  The  Outing  Magazine,  Dampier 
was  only  a  pirate  prince  at  heart.  He  be- 
gan his  career  of  crime  at  an  early  age  and 
pursued  it  religiously  to  the  end.  Off  the 
southern  coast  of  Mexico  we  find  him  first, 
stranded  with  a  crew  of  idlers.  They  were 
forced,  we  read,  to  take  refuge  on  a  lonely 
forest  isle: 

Finally  a  hurricane  brought  a  tidal  wave 
into  the  forest  and  floated  the  whole  band 
with  whom  Dampier  was  associated  from 
their  camp  and  destroyed  all  their  provi- 
sions. But  having  saved  their  canoes  and 
their  arms,  they  were  neither  distrest  nor 
downhearted. 

L'^aving  the  flooded  site  of  their  camp, 
they  paddled  away  along  the  coast,  stop- 
ping at  every  small  settlement  for  such 
plunder  as  they  could  find,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  year  reached  Alvarado.  This  town 
was  large  enough  to  afford  perhaps  two 
hundred  fighting  men,  and  the  buccaneers 
numbered  only  sixty,  but  an  attack  was 
made  and  the  town  carried  after  a  loss  of 
ten  men. 

Altho  the  people  escaped  with  their  gold 
and  silver,  the  buccaneers  obtained  two 
verj^  good  coasters  with  an  abundance  of 
provisions,  and  then  sailed  from  the  river  in 
hopes  of  improving  their  fortune  rapidly. 
But  as  they  reached  open  water  they  saw 
seven  Spanish  warships  coming  down  wind 
to  exterminate  them.  The  flagshij)  carried 
one  hundred  m(>n  and  ten  cannon,  while  the 
smaller  vessels  carried  crews  of  from  sixty 
to  eighty — there  were  five  hundred  Span- 
iards all  told  in  pursuit  of  fifty  buccaneers 
in  two  unarmed  coasters.  But  the  buc- 
caneers by  superior  seamanship  dodged  to 


Caruso  Buys  an  Angelus 

— the  only  player-piano  he  has  ever  bought 

I  'HIS  cablegram  has  been  received  by  The  Wilcox  &  White 
^  Company   from   their   London  representatives,  Sir  Herbert 
Marshall  &  Sons : 


'Sold  Caruso  an  Angelus  Piano. 
First  and  only  player-piano  he  has 
purchased.  Great  tribute  to  artistic 
supremacy  by  world's  greatest  singer. " 

Signer  Caruso  made  this  choice  after 
satisfying  himself  that  no  other  instru- 
ment among  the  many  player-pianos  on 
the  market  possessed  equal  flexibility  of 
control  or  the  same  marvelous  facility  of 
expressiori  for  accompanying  the  human 
voice  in  all  its  work,  from  the  simplest 
ballad  to  the  most  exacting  operatic  "aria." 

In  its  artistic  significance,  Signor 
Caruso's  selection  of  the  ANGELUS 
is  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  the  modem  history  of  music. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  an  artist 
being  given  an  instrument  or  being  paid 
to  use  a  particular  make  for  advertising 
purposes,  and  his  voluntarily  coming 
forward  to  purchase  the  instrument  he 
knows  to  be  the  best. 

This  action  of  the  world's  greatest 
singer  should  serve  as  a  guide  to 
those  contemplating  the  purchase 
of  a  player-piano. 

THE  KN  ABE- ANGELUS  ::  THE  EMER- 
SON-ANGELUS  ::  THE  ANGELUS 
PIANO  ::  THE  LINDEMAN  &  SONS 
ANGELUS      ::      THE    GOURLAY- 

ANGELUS   in  Canada.      ::      ::      ::      ::      ::      :: 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.,  sou  iw.nuf.cur.r. 
Established  1877       MeHden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Angelus  Hall  Regent  Street  London 


Caruso  in  the  character  of  Dick  Johnson,  in  Puccini's  Optra 
"  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  Weit" 
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THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Makes  Kvery 
Itlun  nn  Kxpert 

No  Kxppiit'ncf 


(or  IJiV 


/ 


Nfw  p:iteulfd  Automatic  Riizor 
l>troppcr.  Autonrntically  puty  a 
perfect  edge  on  any  razor,  old  style  or 
i^ifety.  Bi?  seller.  Kvery  timii  wants  one. 
Wtite  qiiiek  for  t•*^■ms.  jti'r.s  and  tei  ritoiv 

n.  Itrandt  Outlerv  Co.,  s{  W.  Itroadwav.  \.  Y. 


Giant  Heater 

\S\\\  make  a  stove  of  your 
r.Miml-wick  lamp.  fftiS  jil 
■  •r  mantle  buriie-.  Rttiuires 
HO  more  ?as  or  oil  than  for 
lislit :  does  not  lessen  volume 
i»f  lijiht  •  Simply  utilizes 
waste  heat.  Heat  and  li^dit 
at  one  i-ost.  Will  heat  or- 
dinary room  comfortably  tn  «ero 

weather.     No   ashes,    no  trouble.       

elean    and    odorless  ;   mi.xes  and    On  4<B^  t-iuuie 
purifies  the   air.     Just  the  thin? 
for   sick-t\xiiii,  hath,  l>ed-room:  heatings  water, 
making  tea  or  coffee,  etc. 

Send  for  bfu>klet  and  testimonials 
thi  Lump  Price  Complete  Carriage  prepaid. 

Pollsliitl  UrnNS.  81. 50  \'U*K(»I  Plsitotl.  8*^.00 

S  itisfai'tiiMi   puarante*  d  ortiionev  i .  funiie<i  if  returuid  in  10  davs. 

THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO..  164  Temple  St..  Sprincfield.  Mut. 


Kelts   r.  !)a;iv   lliij.liratoi    ( 


W  y  vvc  s«  nd  our  Da  :=  Li.i':    vod  Tip  Top^ 
D.iptic&tor  on   10  d  ,ys'   trial.     Fi»st — i( 
rovea  OUK  confidence  in  the  machine. 
Second — By  personal  use.  lor  can  i>ofi- 
tively  XA\  whether  it  lUeeU  your  re- 
quirements.    100   copies    from    pen 
written   and   DO  copies    from  type- 
written origrsl.     C- nipl-'i-   Dipl^ 
cat  >r  with    **  D«n»eo*'   Oiled 
l.inrn  Faek  n-  ;r  !  \--  -■'l 

UaatBldp.,!!!  John  St^  N.  T. 


$5 


20,000M8T'^'5^TRUse 


S18 

in  U.  s.  A 


Yim're  losinjr  far  more 
ban  tlS  t?»i.r.v  year  by 
being  wuhoutthe  15en- 
t.    This  llpht. 
t  li  orou  c  lily 
imxlem  type- 
writer  can 
t>e  car r  1  ed 
wherever 
M>u  go— slip- 
ped      Into 
pocket  or 
s:  r  1  p  .      It 
aves    yon 
time— 

Btenograplilc  charges — Insures  neat  liu>;uof^ '.ike  letters, 
makes  carbonol  onUrs.  iloesall  tin-  widely  advertised  1100 
machlnesdo.    LET  US  PROVE  THIS.     S«  the  emclent 


work.  Wrlteforcataloe  and  Special  oflTer.  Splendid  chance 
for  agent-.  Foreign  i.Jd res      "'    '  .       .        .        ^ 


">t'.inn*">n  St  .  London, K.C 
A.  K.   Bennett  Typewriter    Co.     36S  Broadway,  New  York 


<^>iir  readers  are  asked   to  mention  The   Liteh.vky   Driest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  wear  glasses 
that  are  freakish  in  appearance  just 
because  you  are  obliged  to  wear 
double-vision  lenses. 

KRYPTOK 
LENSES 

(.Worn  by  over  200,000  fieofiU) 
have  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  old- 
fashioned  double -vision  lenses  and 
none  of  their  faults.  They  look  exactly 
Lke  regular  single-vision  lenses,  yet 
afford  perfect  vision  for  both  far 
and  near. 

Your  Optician  Can  Supply  Yon 

Kryptok  Lenses  can  be  put  into  any  style 
frame  or  mounting,  or  into  your  old  ones. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

fully  explainine  Kryptok  Lenses  and  con- 
taining many  facts  of  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  every  person  who  wears  glasses. 

KRYPTOK  COMPANY 
106  East  23d  Street  New  York  City 


"Better  Noti: 


I 


Words  of  caution  on  drinking,  theater 
attendance,  dancing  and  card  games— 
especially  for  young- folks  by  John  H. 
Vincent,  D.D.,  LLT).  Cloth,  50  cents; 
presentation  edition,  75  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  New  York  &  London 


Don't  Nelson's  Offer 
Any  But  Large  Trees? 

This  question  has  been  asked  so  often 
that  we  consider  it  worthy  of  reply.  We 
do  grow  and  sell  plants,  shrubs  and  trees 
in  smaller  sizes  than  those  we  recommend 
for  landscapes  without  waiting.  While  we 
believe  it  is  better — and  cheaper  in  the  end 
to  buy  the  larger  sizes,  we  are  always  glad 
to  supply  purchasers  whose  requirements 
may  indicate  the  less  mature  specimens. 

We  Have  a  Fine  Stock  of  Trees 
Three  to  Six  Inches  in  Diameter 

Sturdy,  thrifty  fellows,  that  will  satisfy  and 
surprise  you  by  the  way  in  which  they  get  down 
to  business  when  planted  under  any  ordinarily 
good  conditions.  The  picture  herewith  illus- 
trates trees  of  about  this  size,  to  the  left,  while 
it  shows  our  larger  specimens  at  the  right. 

Book,  "Landscapes  Without  Waiting,"  free 
on  applitation  to  any  home  owner  within  500 
miles  of  Chicago.  To  others,  50  cents,  rebated 
on  first  order. 

SWAIN   NELSON  &  SONS  CO. 
897  Marquette  Bldg.  Chicago,  III. 


and  fro  until  the  Spanish  ships  were  sepa- 
rated and  then  united  in  an  attack  upon  the 
flagship  which  drove  it  away  to  leeward  and 
allowed  them  to  leave  the  coast  unharmed. 

Dampier  Uterally  fought  his  way  back  to 
England,  but  was  no  sooner  there  than  he 
embarked  for  Mexico  once  more,  there  to 
find  himself,  we  read,  engaged  in  the  great- 
est naval  battle  of  pirate  times.  From  a 
mail  boat  bound  from  Luma  to  Panama  the 
buccaneers  learned  that  the  triennial  plate 
fleet  from  Callao  was  about  to  sail  for 
Panama.  This  was  good  news  indeed,  and 
the  pu'ates  stood,  in  their  boats,  the  Cygnet 
and  the  Bachelors  Delight,  eager,  if  not 
hungry,  for  the  fray. 

It  was  while  in  this  state  of  mind,  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  May 
28,  1685,  that  the  buccaneers  first  saw  the 
great  fleet  for  which  they  were  waiting.  A 
heavy  rain-squall  had  passed  over  the  bay 
and  as  it  thinned  away  the  Spaniards  came 
reaching  along  in  its  wake.  Their  flagship 
was  armed  with  forty-eight  guns  and  five 
other  ships  carried  forty,  thirty-six,  twenty- 
four,  eighteen,  and  eight  guns  respectively. 
The  six  were  manned  by  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  men  all  told,  and  the  un- 
armed ships  of  the  fleet  carried  eight  hun- 
dred more.  In  men  the  buccaneers  were 
outnumbered  nearly  three  to  one;  in  guns 
by  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  fifty- 
four.  To  make  the  disparity  still  greater, 
Captain  Groignet  with  three  hundred  and 
eight  men  in  a  merchantman  fled  as  soon  as 
the  Spaniards  appeared. 

Because  the  buccaneers  happened  to 
have  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  the  Span- 
ish Admiral,  we  are  told,  maneuvered 
skilfully  till  sunset  and  then  managed  to 
get  to  windward  by  a  stealthj'  turn. 
Moreover: 

As  night  came  on  he  hung  out  a  light  to 
which  his  ships  might  rally,  but  when  dark- 
ness had  fully  covered  the  sea  he  trans- 
ferred the  light  to  a  merchantman,  which 
he  allowed  to  drift  with  the  tide.  The 
buccaneers  drifted  with  the  ebb  during  the 
night,  but  gave  the  matter  no  thought  be- 
cause they  could  see  what  they  supposed 
was  the  Spanish  rallying-light  in  the  same 
relative  position  all  night.  When  morning 
came  they  found  themselves  far  alee. 

Of  course  the  buccaneers  tried  to  work  to 
windward;  many  of  them  had  thrown  their 
hats  into  the  sea  for  very  joy  at  sight  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  Bachelor's  Delight  and  the 
Cygnet  closed  in  to  cannon  range.  Every 
saU  on  every  buccaneer  ship  was  stretched 
till  the  bolt-ropes  creaked.  The  unarmed 
bark  which  young  Peter  Harris  commanded 
was  driven  toward  the  Spaniards  until  she 
had  received  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cannon-shot  in  her  hull  and  did  not  then 
draw  out  of  range  untU  the  water  was  five 
feet  deep  in  her  hold.  The  other  buccaneers 
were  almost  all  equally  desperate  in  their 
valor,  but  the  Spaniards,  by  holding  the 
wind  and  by  a  skilful  concentration  of  gun- 
fire, gradually  drove  them  clear  around 
Panama  Bay.  Then,finstead  of  finishing 
off  the  job  man-fashion,  the  Spaniards 
sailed  away  to  the  anchorage  at  Panama 
and  left  the  buccaneers  to  ravage  the  coast 
in  search  of  plunder. 

After  the  failure  at  Leon  the  British  ships 
separated.  The  Bachelor's  Delight,  with 
Historian  Wafer  on  board,  returned  to  the 
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This  New 

Shaving 

Brush  For 

30  Days 

Free  Trial   "'l«"^ 
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rholoe  French 

BrUtJes  Blended 
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Badger  Hair 

Solidlj  Imbedded 
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Use  it  every  time  you  shave  for  30  days. 
Tlien  send  us  the  price  ($2)  or  return  the 
Brush.  Can  we  make  any  fairer  offer? 
A  man  rarely  takes  30  days  to  decide  he 
needs  this 

LUXURY 
Lather     Brush 

The  greateftt  improvement  in,  shavinff  tools 
since  the  invention  of  the  safety   razor. 

It's  a  rrvflation  in  shaving  comfoi-t.  The  150  tapering, 
round  rubber  "  fingers  *'  rub  in  the  lather  and  soften  the  beard 
far  hrtterlhan  human  fingers  can  do  it.  A  boon  to  men  with 
tender  skin  or  ingrowing  beard — makes  any  razor   shave  well. 

Write  on  your  business  stationery,  enclose 
busiupss  card  or  give  references.  We  will 
promptly  send   this  Brush,    postage   prepaid. 

Tour   dealer  is  anthorized  to  give  you  a  30^ay  free  trial 
of  the  Luxury  Brush  before  buying. 

LUXURY  SALES  COMPANY,  *i;„"^'r4: 


The   Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 

jC  -  „^  Whitman  Saddle 

Affl|f     -.■>■■, .:■ .  For  Men  and  Women — combines  strength 

tKBBtSH^Sjf  with  liglitness,  grace  and  finish  with  compact- 
^^^^^K^m  n^'ss.  Quality  of  material  and  construction  vive 
^^^^^^^W  durability.  It  embodies  the  practical  suggestions 
'  ^^^^^^  of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'  manufactiiiing 
^^^^  expnience.  Send  for  illustrated  descriptive 
catalogue  B  giving  the  names  of  many  prominent  users. 

The  Mchlbach  Saddle  Co.,  104  Chambers  St..  New  YorkCitv 


Reinvest  Your  USd\ 

IN  (PROFITS 

N.Y.Real  Estate  Bonds 

COMBINING]'°2r:f»«R7sT 

NEW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS 

489  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Write  for  Booklet  G. 


Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely  on  acknowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation    to   life   and   health. 
Tliis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated) 
by  William  H,    Walling,  A.M.,  MM.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume; 

Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Fatlier  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impftrt  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Haym. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledges  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowhdge  a  Mothpr  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daa^htor. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 

All  Id  one  volume.    Illastrated.   $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Coolants 
Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  777  Perry  Bids-  PhiU.,  Pa. 
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South  American  coast  where  much  plunder 
was  obtained.  The  Cygnet  w^ent  to  the 
Mexican  coast,  and  with  her  went  Dam- 
pier  "to  get  some  knowledge  of  the  north- 
ern parts  of  this  continent." 

From  the  buccaneer  point  of  view  this 
Mexican  venture  proved  disastrous.  No 
plunder  was  secured  and  on  landing  in 
Jalisca  for  provisions  the  men,  while  wan- 
dering around  in  their  usual  heedless 
fashion,  allowed  an  overwhelming  body  of 
Spaniards  to  surprize  them. 

Somehow  or  other  Dampier  managed  to 
fight  his  way  back  to  England  again,  but 
the  next  few  years  proved  the  most  un- 
eventful in  this  extraordinary  man's  life. 
However,  we  read : 

In  1699  Dampier  went  on  an  exploring 
expedition  to  New  Holland,  during  whicli 
he  lost  his  ship.  In  April,  1703,  he  sailed 
for  the  Pacific  in  two  lawfully  commis- 
sioned privateers.  It  was  the  captain  of 
Dampier's  consort  (Captain  Straddling) 
who  marooned  Alexander  Selkirk  on  Juan 
Fernandez,  the  story  of  whose  adventures 
afterward  inspired  DeFoe  to  write  the  im- 
mortal "Robinson  Crusoe." 

As  a  privateering  venture  this  final 
flruise  was  an  utter  loss  and  failure.  And 
30,  despite  a  well-filled  diary,  Dampier  was 
forced,  we  read,  to  spend  his  last  days  in 
poverty  and  seclusion.  But  poverty  would 
be  to-day  a  light  sentence  for  such  a  career 
as  was  that  of  William  Dampier.  On  the 
other  hand  his  fame  would  be  even  greater. 


Some  men  feel  that  fine  literature  is 
something  beyond  them — something  re- 
quiring a  certain  "higher  education" — 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  they  need  to 
fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  beau- 
ties of  good  books  is  a  copy  of  the  Standard 
Dictionarv. 


The    Question   of    Strength 

MEASUREMENTS  shov/  these  two  men  to  be  of  equal  muscular  development. 
But  a  lifting  test  shows  the  blacksmith  to  be  20  per  cent,  the  stronger  man. 
The  explanation  of  this  difference  in  strength  is  that  the  "Professor"  of  physical 
culture  has  by  the  use  of  his  "system"  of  gymnastics  developed  his  muscles  alone, 
while  the  blacksmith  by  actual  work  at  his  trade  has  developed  not  only  his  muscles 
but  the  tendons  which  attach  the  muscles  to  the  bones.  Ability  to  do  work  is  the 
real  test  of  strength. 

How  is  a  fire  insurance  company's  strength  determined  ?      By  a  lifting  test,  similar 
to  that  applied  to  the  strength  of  these  two  men — the  test  of  actual  work  done. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  does  today  the  largest 

fire  insurance  business  in  America.  In  its  one  hundred  years  of  life,  it  hcis 
paid  the  largest  total  fire  loss  of  any  American  company  and  the  largest  loss 
in  any  one  conflagration.  It  has  today  over  twenty-four  million  dollars  in 
assets,  accumulated  for  the  protection  of  its  policy  holders  by  actual  work 
in  the  business  of  fire  insurance.  The  Haurtford's  strength  stands  the 
highest  test,  so  when  you  want  fire  insurance 

Insist  on  the  HARTFORD 


St.  Regis  Everbearing 

The  Raspberry  for  the  Million  and  the 
Millionaire.      "There's  Millions  In  It." 

You  can  now  have  wonderful  raspberries  from 
June  to  October  by  setting  out  the  plants  in  the  fall. 

St.  Regis  produces  continuously  from  June  to 
Ocfo6er- heavy  crops  of  large,  luscious,  sugary 
berries  of  bright  crimson. 

Big  profits  growing  St.  Regis  for  market. 

Grows  successfully  in  any  soil — endures  without 
injury  heat,  drought  and  severest  cold.  Catalogue 
free. 


Grow 
Chestnuts 
Like  This 


For  Profit 


Lover 


Tlie  trees  are  hardy,  rapid,  symmetrical  growth  ; 
luxuriant  foliage;  spreading  boughs;  clean  trunk; 
stateliness. 

These  qualities  combined  and  developed  by 
science  to  a  degree  that  closely  border-^  perfection, 
in  the  new 

SOBER  PARAGON 

Mammoth,   Sweet   Chestnut 

Crop,  I'all  of  1910,  brought  $48,000,  orchard  only 
8  fears  old. 

The  only  large  aweet  chestnut  in  the  world. 

Bears  the  second  year.  The  nuts  average  i  to  2 
inches  in  diameter. 

United  States  Pomologist.  G.  K.  Brackett.  says 
"  It  is  of  large  size,  fine  appearance  and  excellent 
flavor," 

Testimony  from  growers, commission  merchant-;. 
Forestry  Kxperts,  etc.,  given  in  our  free  booklet. 

Wo  own   PTclusive  control 

of    the   Sober  I'Hra 

pon.     Til  is    copy- 

ri^lited    metal   seal 

attached   to  every  grnu- 

Ine  tree 


Basket  of 
Mantura  Pecans 


Hardy  Acclimated  PecanTrees 
for  Planting  in  Northern  States 

Here  are  Pecan  Trees  which  will  thrive  in 
Northern  ."states  producing  a.s  prolitically  and  as 
l)rofitably  as  any  Southern  Pecans. 

Pecan  Orchards  pay  far  bigger  profits  per  acre 
than  wheat  or  corn. 

.\  shade-tree  of  wondrous  beauty,  long  the 
pride  of  the  South,  may  now  adorn  any  Northern 
landscape. 

We  have  _  five  varieties  of  hardy  trees  best 
suited  for  Northern  planting.  These  have  with- 
stood temperature  far  below  zero,  -  never  been 
known  to  "  winter-kill."  Successful  in  almost  any 
soil.     Reach  maturity  in  5  to  7  years. 

Catalogue  free. 


GLEN  BROTHERS,  Glenwood  Nursery  (Est'd  1886),  1802  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


1  >ur   reaiU'rs  arc  a-^ked   to   mention   Tiik    l.iTKiniiV    l)u■.^:sT   wlu'ii   wriniis   to  ailveriisen-. 
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Adjustable  to   any  nook   or 

corner  harmonizing  perfectly  with  the  deco- 
rative scheme  of  any  room — Slobc^V^rnickt 
Bookcases  ornamentally  fill  spaces  in  the 
home  that  would  otherwise  be  bare  and 
unattractive. 

Section  by  section  they  grow 

as  the  number  of    your  books  increase — 

each  section  always  complete  at  any  stage 

of  development. 

Yet  beauty  and  adaptability  are  only  fea- 
tures—the real  function  of 

Bookcases 

is  the  convenient,  satisfactory  care  of 
books.  Their  utility  is  in  their  ease  of  ex- 
pansion— growth — with  and  to  accommo- 
date the  accumulation  of  your  books. 

Slvbt^rnicLt  Bookcases  are  sold  by  au- 
thorized dealers  in  all  leading  cities  and  towns. 
The  maintenance  of  uniform  prices  everywliere 
is  the  best  proof  of  their  intrinsic  worth  and 
superiority. 

Where  not  represented,  goods  shipped 
on  approval,  freight  prepaid 

Complete  catalog  and  a  copy  of  "The 
Blue  Book  of  Fiction"  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
containing  lists  of  the  world's  best  stories  pub- 
lished in  English,  mailed  on  request.  ' 

Address  Dept.  V, 

9I)C  3lol>e^\^rnicke6o.^     Cincinnati 


PROFIT-SHARING 

The  first  compilation  on  this  subject  since  1889  in 
current  number  of 

*•  Business  Research  ** 

By  Herbert  G.  Stockwell. 

Special  issue  at  reduced  price  (while  it  lasts)  ten 
cents  a  copy.     W'lite  io-day. 


BUKEAtr    OF   BUSINESS  RESEARCH 


9  Pine  Street 


New  York 


A  Dixon  Copy- 
ing pencil 
makes  a  record  that 
is  cleaner  and  more 
legible  than  if  made 
with  ink.  The  lead 
is  strong,  smooth 
and  made  for  busi- 
ness— like  all 


DIXON'^ 

iiKMERICAKl   GRAPHITE 

PENCILS 


Send  for  our  book- 
let, Dixon's  Guide 
for  Pencil  Users. 
Tells  you  the  right 
pencil  for  every 
purpose.    Gratis. 

JOSEPH  DIXON 

CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Fined  Again. — The  most  refined  motor- 
car built  in  this  country. —  Adrertisement  in 
Life. 


Small  Circulation. — Shopman — "  Here 
is  a  very  nice  thing  in  revolving  bookcases, 
madam." 

Mrs.  Newrich — "  Oh,  are  those  re- 
volving bookcases?  I  thought  they  called 
them  circulating  libraries."  — Christian 
Register. 


Quick  Action. — "  Cook,  did  you  stay 
long  in  your  last  place  ?  " 

"  I  never  stays  nowhere  long  enough  to 
be  discharged.  I's  one  of  these  heer  fire- 
less  cookers." — Judge. 


Nothing  on  Him. — Oldblood — "  My 
family  came  over  with  William  the 
Conqueror." 

Newblood — "  Well,  mine  went  over  to 
see  George  V.  crowned,  and  I  guess  it  cost 
a  lot  more." — Harper's  Bazar. 


A   Sainted   Leg. — Little   Girl — "Your 
papa  has  only  got  one  leg,  hasn't  he?  " 
Veteran's  Little  Girl — "  Yes." 
Little  Girl — "Where's  hi.s  other  one?" 
Veteran's  Little  Girl — "  Hush,  dear. 
It's  in  heaven." — Home  Herald. 


The  Lingering  Kind. — Young  Lady — - 
"  Guard,  will  I  have  time  to  say  good-by  to 
my  friends?  " 

Guard — "  Afraid  not,  miss.  This  train 
leaves  in  two  hours  and  a  half." — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


The  Court  of  Last  Resort. — "  Do  you 
think  women  should  propose?  "  asked  the 
papsee  lady. 

"  I  don't  know,"  mused  the  young  thing. 
"  Have  you  tried  everything  else? " — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Easily  Suited. — A  Jack  tar  just  returned 
from  sea,  determined  to  commit  matri- 
mony; but  at  the  altar  the  parson  demurred 
as  there  was  not  cash  enough  between  them 
to  pay  the  fees;  on  which  Jack,  thrusting  a 
few  shillings  into  the  sleeve  of  his  cassock, 
exclaimed,  "  Never  mind,  brother,  marry 
us  as  far  as  it  will  go." — Life. 


The  Tailor  Knew. — Tailor — "  I  must 
have  cash  down  for  your  wedding  suit,  Mr. 
Parks." 

Customer — "  But  haven't  I  always  paid 
my  bills  on  the  minute?  " 

Tailor — "  Yes,  Mr.  Parks;  but  re- 
member that  after  this  you  won't  have  the 
handling  of  your  own  money." — Boston 
Transcript. 


On  the  Right  Road. — "  Maybe  we  shall 
save  them  yet,"  said  the  first  missionary, 
"  if — "  He  broke  off  with  a  shudder  as  the 
cannibal  chef  put  the  kettle  on  and  began 
whetting  his  knife. 

"  If  what?  "  asked  the  second  mission- 
ary sadly. 

"  If  the  road  to  a  man's  .soul  lies  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  road  to  his  heart — 
through  his  stomach." — Lippincott's. 


Four-in- 
hand 
Scarfs 


tliat  Will  make  a  gOOd  kZXOt,  will 
not  wrinkle  and  lonk  mussed  in  a 
wet-k'stiiiK*  and  that  will  not  ShoW 
the  holes  where  the  scarf-pin  lias 
l>een  put  through,  have  lun?  been 
what  yuu  desired. 

I  make  them  of  popiiu  silk 
(r  ib  b  e  d  silk),  made  re^  ersible 
(double  wear),  forty-six  i..:!he5  lon^ 
and  in  thirteen  different  plain 
ades. 
The  following  colors  in  stock — 
Black.  Purple,  White,  Green, 
Blown,  Red,  Old  Rose.  Cerise.  Gray. 
Hoi  iotrope,  Liglit  Blue,  Medium 
Blue  and  Dark  Blue. 

uarantee  these  g:oods  to  outlast 
any  tie  or  scarf  that  can  be  pur- 
chased for  One  Dollar  or  less  iu 
retail  stores. 

The  silk  is  made  bythe  best  mill  in 
this  country,  and  the  scarfs  are  put 
Iti^ether  rij?ht  and  bear  my  label. 

Send  IVle  One  Dollar  for  Two 

of  tlu'se  scarfs,  naming-  the  colors 
you  prefer  and  the  width,  one  inch 
and  a  half,  or  two  inclies. 

I  will  send  you  two  scarfs,  post- 
age prepaid,  for  your  examination 
and  wear,  and  if  they  are  not  satis- 
factory to  you  in  every  way,  return 
them  and  I  will  return  your  monty. 

As  to  my  responsibility  I  refer  you 
to  any  Bank  or  Trust  Company  in 
Troy  and  to  *' Literary  Digest." 

I  vill  send  you  my  catalog  telling 
more  about  these  scarfs  and  about 
my  custom  shirts  and  how  to  tie  all 
styles  of  men's  neckwear,  free 
upon  application. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW,      289  River  St..  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Russian  Methodists  ask  your  Help 

To  Raise  $55,000  for  the  Purchase  of  the 
Much-Needed  Mission  House  in  St.  Petersburg 

on  which  they  still  have  two  months'  option 

Gifts  or  pledges  may  be  sent  to  Dr.  Geo.  A. 
Simons,  Supt.  and  Treas.  Russia  Mission,W.  O., 
9th  Line  34,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 


MOUNT  BIRDS  ^lin; 

Taxidermy,    We  can  teach  you  by  mail  to 

imount  birds,  animals,  tan  hides,  make  rugrs. etc. 

Very  fascinating  and  profitable.   Decorate  your 

home  and  office.    Save  youi  fine  trophies. 

uition  low.  success  guaranteed.    Write 

'day  {or  Free  Book  on  Taxidermy  and  our 

gazine.  Both  free.  NORTHWESTERN  SUHOOt 

OF  TiUUDERMY.  1037  Clwood  Bldg.,  OMAHA.  NEB. 


THE  "NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  15c. 
:VI.%<;Alt.«    CLIP    C031PA]\Y,  IVEW  YORK  CITY 

"Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World.*' 


Grab' s  Wonder  Lighter! 

Everybody's  buviim  it.  "  'rin> 
s:if<>!iit,  most  <>tl'l<'i<-nt  and 
econoini<-:il  substiliil<>  lor 
(laiii^ei'ous  nn«l  ooNtly  iiisitflic-.  Fi.ishcsin- 
stantlv  i^'niting  any  gas  or  alcohol.  CJood  for  5.000 
lights.  .%  Iiwiisieliold  necessity.  Simple,  durable.  Piice 
pr.-paidonly  lOc.  Think  of  it.  Hurry  order.  ARellts  wanted. 
Victor  .M.  iirab  A.  Co.,  1,14  Ishland  Bluck, Chicago,  HI. 


Iiet  "The  Book  of  Health" 

Every  month  "Health.Culture"  is  a  treat,  Just 
a  mine  of  information  for  people  who  want  to 
enjoy  fully  all  the  treasures  of  boaily  vigor. 
Learn  rational  methods,  without  drugs.    Leara 
how  to  Eat,  Breathe,  Exercise  and  bleep  for  Per- 
fect Development.   For  real  men,  women,  young 
pcop.e — this  fascinating  magazine  teaches  tli©  im- 
portart  lessons  of  life.    $1  a  year.     15c  a  copy. 
Six  months  on  trial,  25c — money  back  if  desired. 
llEAl.TH-rrLTliRECO.,  (i  St. JaraesHlds.,>.Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Liter.'Vky  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Furniture 


Your  letters,  catalogs,  business  papers 
stand  "At  Attention'' — on  eHtre — for  in- 
stantaneous   referrnco   in    *§f^i^  Files. 

FoarDrawerVerticalFileXapacity20.000 
Letters.  Solid  Oak  (Golden  or  Weather- 
ed), Roller  Bearingi,  D»t  Proof  Drawers 

$135!- 

Freight  Paid 
in  Kast  and 
(^•ntral  States. 
Cabinets  of  less 
cajiarity  at  low- 
er prices.  Get 
larsfc  colored 
cut. 


y^^t/d^  Compact  Sections  \ 

Uieutcst  capacity  in  smallesi 
space.  Marie  in  26  s+yles  foi 
eviy  commercial  requirement. 
Build  as  needed,  on  ono  or 
more  8*^ction8.  All  fc-ur  sides 
finished.  Beautiful  (Ju.-irter  Saw- 
ed Golden  Oak  and  Birch  Ma- 
hogany.    R'^'aaon- 


al ly  pr 

5^^^^  Sectional  Bookcases 

Serviceable,  yet  oinate.  Your  oftice  or  home 
neitds  them.  Dust  Shield  makes  them  dust 
proof  i*;itent  K(iualiziM-  amides  ami  eontiols 
Kast  opeiatinif  donr.  Catalog  "E"  Free. 
Shows  Standard  or  Mission  Styles  to  match 
ynur  home  or  office  furnishin^'s  Lower  in 
price  than  you  think.  FREE  "Filing  Sug- 
geBtions**— This  booklet  helps  S'.Ive  fiiinj? 
problems — Assists  in  your-scleclin^:  i niiipin'-nt 
from  Catalog  "D"— 64  pa-.-s  lielpiul  office 
e<iiiipment.  four  lines  fiiini.' devices.  Catalog 
"E"  — 2  c.'ni|)Ii'te  liiirs  Sntional  Buokcascs 
—handsome,  inexpensive.    See  Your  Dealer. 

TI»«  5^^***  ManulWturinff  ro..:>6 Tnion St., 
Monroe,Mkli.IVew\ork  Otfice^lOSFultonSf. 


Why  Help  Make  the  Plumber  Rich? 

Stoppage  in  waste  pipes  causes 
<5o%  of  plumbing  troubles.  Par- 
tial stoppage  is  even  worse,  the 
collected  matter  lying  unnoticed 
to  breed  poisonous  gases.  Don't 
send  for  the  plumber.     Get  a 

Little  Giant  Lift  and  Force  Pump 

which  is  guaranteed  to  remove 
the  most  obstinate  obstruc- 
tions    from    and     thoroughly 

clean  all  drain  pipes.  No  skill 
needed.  No  bucket,  iiose  or 
Other  tool  needed.  Used  by  U.  S.  Government,  School 
Boards,  Hospitals,  etc.  Made  of  heavily  polished  brass 
and  pure  rubber.     Lasts  a  lifetime. 

:tO-U»y  Fr<'«'  Trial  Ofr«>r 
Send  me  $5  for  a  Little  Oiaiit  Pump,  express  prepaid.  Keep  it  3U  days. 
Then,  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  and  pleased,  return  pump  at 
niy  expense  and  your  money  will  he  reftnided  at  oni-e.      Ask  your 
dealer  or  send  direet.     Itooklet  free,     Kepresentatlves  wanted, 

J,  E.  KENNEDY,   41    L-IO    Park   Row,  New    York 


Hyacinths,  Darwin  and  other 
Tulips,  Narcissus  and  Crocus, 
Easter  Lilies  and  hardy  Japan 
and  Native  Lilies.  English, 
Spanish  and  Japan  Iris.  Freesias, 
Calochortus  and  Trilliums,and  all 
other  Native  and  Foreign  Bulbs 
and    Roots    in    endless    variety. 

The   Largest    Assortment    in    America 

CATALOGUE  NOW  READY 
Mailed  free  for  the  arking 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 


33  Barclay  Street 


Box  18 


New  York 


A  Cross-reference. — Mistress—^"  Have 
you  a  reference  ?  " 

Briikjkt — "  Foinc;  oi  held  the  poker 
over  her  till  I  got  it." — Harper  s  Bazar. 


Obvious. — Mrs,  B. — "  That  nur.se-girl 
is  sensible;  she  won't  allow  any  one  to  kiss 
the  baby  while  she's  near," 

Mk.  B. — "  No  one  would  want  to  while 
she  was  near." — Pathfinder. 


Serious  Business. — Madge  —  "  Was 
George  fooling  while  you  were  playing 
golf?  " 

Mar-iorie — "  Gracious,  I  hope  not  ! 
Why,  I  accepted  him." — LippincoU's. 


Overdoing  It.—"  This  is  the  fourth 
season  I  have  met  you  at  this  watering- 
place,  Miss  Brown,  and  every  time  you 
ai)p(!ar  ten  years  younger  !  " — Fliegende 
Blaeller. 


He  Had. — "  Did  you  ever  play  in  'Ham- 
let'? "  inquired  a  theatrical  manager  of  a 
recent  acquisition  to  his  company. 

"  Ever !  "  exclaimed  the  newcomer. 
"  Why,  I've  plaj^ed  in  every  hamlet  be- 
tween here  and  Niobrara,  Nebraska." — 
Pathfinder. 


Caught. — "  You  look  warm," 

"  I  have  been  chasing  a  hat," 

"  Did  your  hat  bloW  off  ?  " 

"  It  wasn't  my  hat,  it  belonged  to  some- 
body else,  and  it  had  a  pretty  girl  under  it," 

"  Did  you  catch  it?  " 

"  Yes.  My  wife  saw  me  chasing  it." — 
Houston  Post. 


Ready  for  Work. — "  Now,"  said  the 
warden  to  the  forger,  who  had  just  arrived 
at  the  prison,  "  we'll  set  you  to  work.  What 
can  you  do  best  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  you'll  give  me  a  week's  practise 
on  your  signature,  I'll  sign  your  official 
papers  for  you." — Tit- Bits. 


His  Prospect.  —  Her  Prospective — 
"  There  are  no  grounds  on  which  your 
father  could  tlirow  me  out." 

His  Prospective — "  No,  not  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  but  there's  a  bed  of 
gladiolas  in  the  back  yard  which  looks  quite 
soft," — Brooklyn  Life. 


Homelike. — A  man  entered  an  eating- 
liouse  and  ordered  a  steak  and  fried 
potatoes, 

"  Yes,  sir;  steak  and  potatoes,  sir,"  said 
the  waiter,  "  And  will  you  have  chops  and 
peas  along  with  it?  " 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"  Roast  beef,  then,  perhaps,  sir?  The 
roast  beef's  very  fine  to-day." 

"  No,  just  steak  and  potatoes." 

"  IIow  about  a  nice  lobster  or  a  brace  of 
crabs,  sir,  with  the  steak?  " 

"  No  !  " 

'■  Shad-roe  and  succotash,  perhaps,  sir?  " 

"  No,  I  tell  you!  " 

"  A  nice  mess  of  fried  catfish  and  waf — " 

But  at  this  point  the  proprietor  sum- 
moned the  waiter  to  him. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  scoundrel,"  he 
said,  "  by  tormenting  that  patron  in  such 
an  outrageous  manner?  " 

"  O,  I  wasn't  tormenting  him,  sir,"  said 
the  waiter,  "  I  was  just  trying  to  make 
him  feel  at  home.  He's  a  barber." — 
Ep  worth  Herald. 


Stop  the  Leaks  in 
Your  Accounting 

There  is  enormous  waste  in  the  ordinary 
bookkeeping  routine,  waste  of  time,  useless 
transcribing,  repetition  of  entries,  etc,  and 
there  is  also  risk  of  error,  of  falsification. 
Bookkeepers  default  because  there  is  no 
automatic  check  on  their  records. 

And  when  yoa  want  statistics 
about  your  business 

its  volume,  income,  outgo,  collections, 
assets,  liabilities — comparative  figures  by 
months  or  territories,  you  usually  have  to 
wait  a  day  or  a  week  before  you  get  them. 
They  must  be  dug  out  of  the  books.  To 
find  any  error  is  like  hunting  a  needle  in  a 
haystack.     This  is  needless  waste. 

Our  Safeguard  Ledgers  save  one-third 

of  your  bookkeeper's  time.  They  are  self- 
proving,  eliminate  thousands  of  operations, 
locate  errors  quickly,  increase  the  difficulty 
of  falsifying  accounts,  and  afford  you  a 
concise  and  comprehensive  story  of  your 
business  any  time  you  want  it. 

How  tbey  work 

Briefly,  by  the  horizontal  extension  of 
accounts  instead  of  the  vertical.  Each 
month's  postings  are  made  in  the  column 
for  that  month  and  the  footings  of  the  col- 
umns automatically  prove  the  postings, 
footings  and  extensions  for  the  month. 

Used  by  Standard  Oil  Company, 

National  Biscuit  Co, ,  Diamond  Match  Co., 
and  over  5,000  other  first-class  concerns, 
which  proves  that  Safeguard  Ledgers 
represent  the  most  efficient  system  of 
accounting  extant— labor  saving,  self-prov- 
ing, statistical,  simple. 

A  Safeguard  Ledger  made  to  suit 
your  business  for  &25 

If  it  does  not  do  all  we  claim  for  it,  you 
can  return  it  at  our  expense ;  any  money 
paid  us  will  be  promptly  refunded.  We 
know  what  our  Ledgers  will  do.  Before 
ordering  one,  send  for  sample  sheet  and 
descriptive  literature.  They  will  convince 
you  at  a  glance.     Address 

Safeguard  Account  Go, 

Safeguard  Ledger  Department 

Chicago,  Room  1203,  29  S.  La  Salle  St. 
Boston,  200  Devonshire  St. 

New  York,       Room  710,  320  Broadway 


I 
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Low  Prices  for  this  Handsome  Fence 

\^M\  other  styles.  Many  ctieaper  Ihsn  wi'.^d — ail  t>ett.  r.  K.-r  I.iwti,. 
Cluirclies.  Parks,  ete  Write  for  I*atlern  B.-ok  an  1  sperial  offer 
TllK  WAItn  VK\«'I-:  CO..  nox  077.  Meonmr.  Inil, 


$^A     rv  ^V  T°  INTRODUCE  THE 

H  I  III  Celebrated   "LENOX"  Brands 
^    yjXJ  of  Silk  and  Lisle  Hosiery 

H     ^BH^HM         For  Men.  Women  and  Children 

H  One  Box  of  6  P&irs 

I        Guaranteed  Fine  Grade  Mecco  Hose 

H  K'-nt  pri^paid  .ind  insiirod  for  On^  Dollar.  (KMra- 
H  ordinary  Vahu^.)  Hen's  choice  black,  tan.  navj. 
^^^L  prt^y  Ijidit's'  black,  t&n — stat«  sue. 
^^^B  We  Oaar&xitee:~No  ho)f!i  in  U-o  or  heel  within 
^^^H  6  months  or  New  Ones  Free.  Obuinable  only 
^^^^     through  our  accredited  acerts  or  direct. 

We    rcfor  to    Pun  s.    Bradslreet's  of  any  Bank 
in  N'<'w  York  Citr. 

LE^rOX  SILK  WORKS,  Pfsk  L.  5  Vfst  31$t  St..  Vew  fork  Cit) 

Miinufacturfr  to  M'earrr  Products. 
Field   Repretentatlvea  Wuited  In  Every  Coonty. 

.    Splendid  Tn<''OTne   at^nr.^i      _ 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  wTitiriK  to  advert i-sens. 
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If  your  dealer  hasn't 
"NF 10'' Shoe  Laces 

it  will  pay  you  to  send  to  the 
factory  for  them — they're  the 
best  shoe  laces  ever  made  for 
high  shoes,  and  stand  a  strain 
of  200  lbs.  to  the  foot  with- 
out breaking. 

Give  your  dealer  a  chance  first,  but 
if  he  hasn't  them  don't  take  a  substi- 
tute. Send  10  cents  to  us  and  get  a 
pair  of  these  unequaled  laces — neatest, 
strongest,  longest-wearing. 

Guaranteed  6  months 

Black  or  tan  in  four  lengths  for  men's  and  women's 
high  shoes.  Write  for  booklet  showing  complete  line. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 

Dept.  E,         Reading,  Pzu 

Makers    of    the    famous    Nufashond 
Silk  Oxford  Traces  and  Corset  Laces 


A  Swift  Exit. — Money  makes  the  mare 
go,  but  with  the  auto  it  is  just  the  other 
waj'. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


Couldn't  Fool  Her. — F'irst  Society 
Lady — "  That  pretty  baby  we've  just 
passed  is  mine." 

Second  Society  Lady — "  How  ever  did 
you  know?  " 

First  Society  Lady — "  I  recognized  the 
nurse." — Tit-Bit.^. 


FIFTY  YEARS    AGO 

October  8. — Brigadier-General  Anderson  retires 
from  the  command  of  the  troops  in  Kentucky 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  is  succeeded  by 
Brigadier-General  Sherman. 

October  9. — A  slight  engagement  takes  place  on 
Santa  Rosa  Island,  four  miles  from  Fort 
Pickens. 

Charges  and  specifications  against  General 
Fremont  are  published. 

October  11. — Confederate  forces  make  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  seize  the  steamboats 
Horizon  and  Jzetta  on  the  Kanawha  River. 

October  12.^ — A  convention  of  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  loyal  to  the  Union,  is  held  in  Hyde 
County,  N.  C. 

The  steamer  Theodora  runs  the  blockade  at 
Charleston  with  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  on 
board. 

The  United  States  fleet  at  anchor  near  South- 
west Pass  are  attacked  by  a  Confederate  fleet 
of  .six  gunboats,  a  ram,  and  many  flreships. 
Four  of  the  Union  ships  are  driven  ashore  and 
the  Richmond  is  damaged  by  the  ram,  but  are 
afterwards  floated  and  repaired. 

October  l.S. — A  skirmish  occurs  near  Lebanon, 
Mo.,  and  another  near  Bird's  Point,  Mo. 

October  14. — An  important  correspondence  is 
made  public  between  the  British  Minister  and 
Secretary  Seward,  relating  to  the  rights  of 
British  subjects  during  hostilities. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

September  22. — The  Jean  Bart,  a  tYench  battle- 
ship of  the  super-dreadnought  class,  is  launched 
at  Brest. 

September  2.3. — Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  announces 
that  he  will  lead  the  Liberal  opposition  during 
the  next  Parliamentary  session. 

September  24. — Reports  from  Port  Said  state 
that  an  Italian  steamship  has  been  captured 
by  the  Turks  at  Mersina. 

September  2.5. — Three  hundred  oflicers  and  men 
are  killed  in  an  explosion  of  the  magazin&s  of 
the  French  battleship  Liberie  va.  Toulon  harbor. 

September  26. — Thirteen  Italian  war-ships  are 
sighted  at  Malta  steaming  in  the  direction  of 
Tripoli. 

September  27. — Four  are  killed  and  several  in- 
jured in  an  anti-Madero  demonstration  at 
Guadalajara,   Mexico. 


September  28. 
Turkey. 


-Italy  delivers  an  ultimatum  to 


Domestic 


September  22. — Because  of  rumors  of  dissolu- 
tion, shares  of  the  Steel  Company  decline 
several  points  in  a  day  of  great  activity  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

September  23. — President  Taft  at  St.  Louis  re- 
plies to  attacks  on  the  Tariff  Board. 

The  Argentine  battleship  Moreno  is  launched  at 
Camden,  N.  J. 

September  24.^ — Thirty  persons  are  killed  in  a 
railway  accident  at  Neenah,   Wisconsin. 

September  25. — President  Taft  addresses  the 
Conservation  Congress  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

September  26. — Attorney-General  Wickersham 
officially  declares  that  the  Government  plans: 
no  indiscriminate  attack  upon  corporations 
in  its  eilorts  to  enforce  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law. 

September  28. — President  Taft,  speaking  at 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  makes  a  plea  for  the  fair 
treatment  of  business  corporations,  but  states 
that  these  must  keep  within  the  law. 


EGYPT  and  THE  NILE 


ORIENT  TOURS: 


Cook's  Inxurions  steamers  leave  Cairo 
every  few  days  <luring  the  season.  Dahn- 
beahs  and  l-riv;ite  Steameri^  for  charter. 
Frequent  sa  i  I  i nes  by  I  n rpp  Ocean  Steam- 
ers, New  York  to  Egypt  direct. 

45tb  Annual  Series 
o£  High  Class 
Tours,  Depart- 
ures Nov.  18,  Jan .  6. 10, 20. 24.  Feb.  3, 14. 20. 
Mch  2.  Itineraries  most  comprehensive. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  i'"^'?^^'^*s'S;^l 

private  p.irties.  From  New  York,  Nov.  4, 
28,  Jan.  6. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  poTl'u^n^iV'!'^"^^?,;; 

months'  tour,  leaves  New  York,  .Jan.  '27. 
Fall  and  Winter  Tours  to  Europe 

Send  for  Programme  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Philadelphia, Chicago, San  Francisco, 

Montreal,  Toronto,  Los  Angeles,  etc. 

Cook's    Travellers'  Cheques  are 

«;o«rt  j%Il  Over  the  «  orlil. 


rt     '_       1     Parties  sail  in     (■ 

Orient  isr^s  Europe 


Parties  sail 

March,  April, 

Ma.v.     June 

July.      Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  TOUES,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


oooooooQOQoooooo66666< 

COtivil  tooths 


•  The  lifst  in  Travel." 


Round-the-World 

Six  months'  tour,  sailing^  Novemljer  18. 
.Small   party,  exceptional    arrangements. 

South    America 

JANUARY  20— FEBRUARY  2. 

I^mprehensive  routes — Fa-srinating  itineraries 
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E  TWO  CRiriSES  by  tlie  steamship 
=  "CLEVELAND"  (17,000  tons).  The 
^  first  leaves  New  York  Oct.  21,  '11. 
Tlie  second  leaves  San  Francisco 
3  Feb.  6,  '12.  Annual  Event  Trips  in 
S  Nov.  1912  and  F"eb.  1()13  by  large 
E  Cruising;  S.  S.  Victoria  Luise,  16,500 
tons.  Duration:  110  days.  Cost: 
.$<!50  and  up,  iiiolndiiisr  all 
iiei-essai-y  expenses  aboard 
and  ashore. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN   LINE 
45  Broadway  New  York 


FREE  TRIP 

to  Europe  griven  to  organizer  of  party  of 
eight.  Address  Hakcock's  Tours,  ll.'iT  Dean 
St.,  Brooklyn,  or  John  A.  Stewart,  Hay 
City,  Micliigan,  formerly  .Supt.  of  Schools. 


Mediterranean  &  Orient 

lall  .uid  \V  inter  Tours  and  Cruises 

Write  for  Particulars. 
llr.illrs.ll.S.  Paine,  UensFalls.\.V. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  TRAVEL  ? 
DON'T  WANT  TO  GO  ALONE? 

I  have  a  few  choice  reservations  in  private 
parties  to  South    America,  The  Orient  and 
Around  World.     Write  me. 
M.THOMPSON,  The  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York,N.Y. 


V.MVKRSITT       PRI.\T8 

■-.IIUO  half-tone  reproductions  of 
I  lie  World's  Masterpieces  oi  Art. 
<»iie  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalocup.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel.  19   Trinity   PI.,  Boston. 


Travel  cind  Resort  Directory 


7f  INDEPENDENT  ^GldSS 

NORTH  JiSlf  IRIPS 


HUDSON   RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Oreat  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass 

"Robert  Fulton" 
"  Hendrick  Hudson"  and  "Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St..   N.  Y.,  tt:  10   A.M. 
Southbound,    leave  Alban.v,    8:S0   A.  M. 
Sundays  excepted. 
Gonernl  OfBces.  Desbrosses  St.  Pier. 


ALTHOUSE'S 


SELECT 
FOREIGN  TOURS 


High  Grade  Tours  to  the  Mediterraiie- 
»n,  including  the  Orient.  Also  British 
Isles  and  Scsindinavia.  "Around  tlie 
World."  First  Class.  Exclusive  Features. 
Send  for  Booklet.    1»36  Walnnt  St.  Philadelphia. 


I 
I 

I 


A  N  exceptiotially  interesting 
tour- leaving  San  Francisco 
November  JJth,  for  South  Sea 
Islands,  New  Zealand.Tasmania. 
Australia,  Java,  Singapore, 
China,  Philippine  Islands,  Japan 
and  Hawaii.  Optional  return  via 
Trans-Siberian  Railway.      Send 

or  140  page  book. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 
BostcD,    New  York,  Phila.,  Chicago 


i 


Going  to  Europe  Thi»  Wtnte  r  ? 

SIA/ITZERLAIND 

is  the  hi'altlliest  and  most  popnlar  conntry  of  win- 
ter resorts  in  tlie  world.  Write  for  WINTER  TRA- 
VKL  LETTER  NO.  13  and  a  handsome  collection  of 
illustrated  literature  and  booklets,  including  the 
Hotel  Guide,     Expert  advice.    All  free. 

SWISS  FEDEBAL  EAtLROAD 
241  Fifth  Avenue  New  Tork  City 


University  Travel 


Scholarly  leadership  and  special  facilitie~. 
ORIENT  TOURS  FOR  1912 

Eg.vpt,  Palestine,  Sicily.  Greece. 

January  and  February  Sailings, 

EUROPEAN  TOUES  and  "ATHENA"  CEUISEfr 
Spring  and  Summer  Sailings. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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X\A/IN    OMFCS    F^/\R/VV 

This  bc»atiful  Virgiiiiiv  Estate  of  ahout  180  arri-9.  Incatr-d  within  three  miles  of  'Warrentoti. 
Fauquier  County.  Vir^-inia.  on   niarniiainize'l  road,  in  offered  for  sale  at  a  most  attractive  fit'cire. 

The  residence,  built  of  stone  and  fniriie.  eonsists  of  13  rooms  and  two  baths.  I.iu'lit.d  by 
aeetyl"n»  Ras.  heated  by  furnnee.  is  one-  of  the  linndsomest  residenrcs  in  Virt-inia  and  most 
compl.tc  in  all  detail.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  coinn.andins  a  superb  view  of  the  surroundin',- 
valley  and  mountains. 

Completo  co.ich  house,  poultry  house,  sanitary  cow  barn,  hoer  houses,  meat  house,  .lervants' 
quarters  with  bath,  laundry,  milk  room.  etc.     Larse  farm  barns  and  tenant  houses. 

The  land  is  most  fertile  and  well  fenced;  airiply  watered.  This  farm  is  just  about  as  near 
a  perfect  Country  Estate  as  can  be  found.  No  remodeline.  no  repairs  necessary.  Ready  to  move 
into  and  enjoy  the   delightful   VirKinia  country  lifi'. 

For  full  particulars,  illustrated  liooklct.  etc.,  write  to 

HARRY  M.  HUBBELL.  Warrenlon.  Fauquier  County.  Virginia 


NEW    JERSEY 


Princeton 


This  substantial  town,  with  its  beauti- 
ful avenues  and  handsome  residences,  is 
a  splendid  place  for  ideal  living.  Con- 
venient to  both  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia—fast trains. 

Rentals  $300  to  J?6,ooo  yearly.  Com- 
pletely furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Choice  properties — town  and  country 
—  furnished  or  unfurnished,  for  sale  or 
rent,  in  other  desirable  localities. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.J. 

New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  Street 


KENTUCKY 


A  Gentleman's  Elegant  Home 

In  ttie  Sunny  Soutii 

In  wide  lot,  5S  x  180  feet;  Elegant  lawn. 
Three  story  brick  and  stone  house  situated 
in  wide  boulevard  in  Louisville's  best  resi- 
dential section,  for  sale  at  a  most  attractive 
figrure.  House  contains  12  rooms,  3  new 
batlis;  recently  decorated  throughout.  Hard 
wood  floors,  electric  lights  and  gas  service. 
New  system  of  steam  heating  recently  in- 
stalled at  great  expense.  Every  room  light; 
owner  wishes  to  sacrifice  it  on  account  of 
business  necessities.  Will  also  consider 
renting.    Apply  to 

REAL  ESTATE.  Care  of  LITERARY  DIGEST 
44  Ea>t  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


COLORADO 


FOIl  SAI.l':— "Kastholm,"  a  beAutiful, 
well  patronized  16  room  hotel,  partly  furnish- 
ed, in  Cascade,  Colo.,  a  popular  Summer 
resort  near  Colorado  Springs.  Price  )?3,.')00, 
Address  II.  M.  SLUTZ,  Athens,  Ohio. 


WISCONSIN 


FOR  SALE— Price  #12,000,  Village  Prop- 
erty. 183  Acres  can  be  plotted.  4  Two-Acre 
tracts  and  3.3  Lots  50 x  140  feet.  Fine  farming 
country  in  Wisconsin.  ForparticuUrs  write  to 

HARVEY  S.  ANDERSON 
North  Crandon  Wisconsin 

or  to  OREGON  TJiUST  CO. 
North  Bend  Oregon 

NEW    MEXICO 

TEN  ACRES  OF  FRUIT  LAND 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  New  Mexico,  ;^,SOan  acre 
and  up,  means  independence  in  a  few  years. 
Fine  climate.  Write  for  Pecos  Valley  litera- 
ture and  six  months'  subscription  to  "Tlie 
Earth,"  our  land  journal,  free.  C.  L.  .Sea- 
graves,  Gen.  Colonization  Agent.  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.  Ky.,  1138  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


For  .Sale  or  KxchaiiKe— OLD  HO.MI-:- 
.STEAD  in  VIRGINIA,  large  house,  ,W7 
.icres,  BEAUTIFULLY  SITUATED,  one 
mile  from  Southern  Railroad,  healthy  loca- 
tion. Good  outbuildings,  schools,  churches, 
free  delivery.  Will  exchange  for  residence 
free  and  clear.  Address  E  .5.51,  The  Literary 
Digest,  44  E.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


We  Offer  For  Sale  high  grade  invest- 
ments, consisting  of  Farms,  Timber  Lands, 
Colonization  Tracts,  etc.,  from  Virginia  to 
Florida.  Sotith  .Atlantic  Realty  Corp., 
Box  033,  Norfolk, ,Va. 

SPOIITSMKN,  ATTKNTIOX! 
Foil  SAI..E — A  most  Interesting  Prop- 
osition for  Small  Club,  Ideal  Location  on 
Wachapreague  Inlet,  E.  Shore,  Va.  Good 
Huildings,  Harn,  and  Boat  House;  10  to  20 
Minutes  to  Good  BayBird  and  Duck  Shoot- 
ing, Channel  Bass,  King,  Weak  and  other 
fishing.  Best  Boating,  and  Surf  Bathing. 
Oysters,  Clams  and  Scallops  Grow  within  75 
yards.  8  hours  from  N.  Y.,  5  from  Philadel- 
phia. For  full  information  address  A.  H.  G. 
MEARS,  Wachapreague,  E.  .Shore,  Va. 

CALIFORNIA 

FREE  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  wonderful  .Sacramento  Valley, 
the  richest  valley  in  the  w-orld.  Unlimited 
opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres  available 
at  right  prices.  The  place  fora  man  wanting 
a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on  earth.  No 
lands  for  sale  ;  organized  to  grive  reliable  in- 
formation. .Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association,  800  2d  St.,  .Sacramento, 
California. 

California  Country  Home— 20  acre 
alfalfa  ranch,  20  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  1 
mile  from  electric  line.  Abundance  of  arte- 
sian water.  Well  improved.  Write  for  de- 
tailed description  and  terms.  For  sale  by 
owner  only.   E.  S.  Ballenger,  Artesia,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  with  its  myriad  opportunities 
invites  the  world.  For  accurate  statistics  and 
reliable  information  011  California's  cities,  in- 
dustries, lands  and  products  address  Depart- 
ment E,  Calilomia  Development  Board,  San 
Francisco,  a  public  institution. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 


£iAt\    A  .no.ao   4  miles  north  of  Pinehurst, 

D^U  Acres   jsi.  C,  the  mid-south  win- 
ter resort,  #4000.00.     Also  a  complete  farm  of 
139  acres  near  a  thriving  town.     Price  upon 
application. 
M.  P.  C.  YOUMANS,  Fairfax,  S.  C. 


ARIZONA 


ADITONA  Irrigated  Land  in  Salt  River 
/\IVl£<VrilA  Valley,  under  Roosevelt  Dam, 
built  by  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service,  brings 
large  returns  in  alfalfa,  oranges,  melons  and 
other  fruits.  Booklet  including  monthly  land 
journal  "  Earth"  6  months  free.  C.  L.  Sea- 
gra\es.  General  Colonization  Agent,  A.  T.  & 
S.  K.  Ry.,  1144  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


Classified    Columns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $6,.5O0  offered 
for  one  Invention,  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  ^four  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense. Established  16  years.  Address  Chand- 
lee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys,  943  F  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentaijiiity.  GUIDE  BOOK,  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress  :  samole  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

IDEAS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  hooks 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Sen'ices.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen, 45 Owen  Bldg.,\Vashington,D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
2  Books  free  :    "  What  and  How  to  Invent — 
Proof    of    Fortunes   in   Patents"   and  6I-p. 
Guide.     Special   offer.     Highest  references. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  BUILD  FORTUNES.  Our 
free  booklets  tell  how,  what  to  invent  and 
save  you  money.  Free  searches.  Write  today. 

D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 
307,  Seventh  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


S  C  R  I  B  N  E  R  'S    MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS 
easily    earn    liberal    cotinnissiotis    and  also 
can  pick  up  extra  prize  money  by  persistent 
work.      For  full   par  tic  u  1  ars  regarding 
commissions,  prizes,  free  advertising  matter, 
sample  copies,  etc.,  address 
DESK  2, 155  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 


AGEXT.S— Portraits  3.5c. .Frames  15c.,  Sheet 
Pictures  Ic,  Stereoscopes  2.5c.,  Views  Ic. 
30  days'  credit,  .Samples  and  catalog  free. 
Consolidated  Portrait  Co..  Dept.  2377, 

1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


AGENTS,  100%  profit;  be  the  first  in  the 
field;  brand  new  article  sells  at  sight;  no 
talking  needed;  appeals  to  everybody;  exclu- 
sive territoiy;  write  to  S.  ROBBINS,  Mfr. 
Leather  Novelties, 

4104  12th  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Salesmen  making  small  towns,  just  what  you 
want  for  pocket  sideline.  Something  new, 
snappy  and  catchy.  Quick  shipments  and 
prompt  commissions.  Write  for  order  book 
today.  State  territory  covered.  R.  Dahne, 
Sales  Mgr.,  208  Sigel  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED— WANTED  — WANTED- 
Raii.wav  Mail  Clerks.  f80O  to  ;fl600. 
I'.xaminations  coming  everywhere.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Coaching  free.  Write 
immediately.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  0-51, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


8  X  10  Photographic  Enlargements  25c. 
each,  made  from  any  size  negative  or  film. 
All  size  6  exposure  Kodak  films  developed, 
,5c.  roll,  12  exposures  10c.  roll.  .Send  for  price 
list  and  sample  print.  Scarlett  Studios:, 
4,5-47  N.  I3th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HVDRAULICRAM 

pumps   water  by   water    power — no    atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     (>uaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..21H7  Trinity  Bldg..  New  ^^lrk 


A  .SiAFE  RATE:  Our  First  Mortgages 
net  6%  clear — collected  and  remitted  free — 
Laige  or  si'nall  amounts  furnished— Send  for 
booklet  "A"  giving  full  information  alsocur- 
rentlist.  E.J. Lander&Co., Grand  Forks.N.D. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


Our  sensational  book  "TYPEWRITER 
SECRET.S"  has  stirred  the  typewriter  world 
to  a  frenzy.  It  tells  about  the  high  prices  on 
type\vriters,  the  so-called  rebuilts  and  the 
value  of  .second  hands.  Tells  you  how  you 
can  get  a  go'>d  standard  Visible  typewriter 
at  a  ijrice  never  heard  of  before,  how  you 
can  pay  a  little  each  month,  how  you  can 
have  it  on  trial  without  deposit.  Just 
write  "  .Send  the  Book,"  it's  free.  It  is 
wonderfully  interesting  even  if  you  are  not 
in  the  market.  TYPEWRITERS  DIS- 
TRIBUTING .SYNDICATE, 

159  D.  B.  N.  State  St.; 

Chicago. 

G  E  N  U  I  N  E  TYPEW R IT ER  B  A  R- 
GAINS.no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  bie 
bargain  listand  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  .St.,  Boston,  Alass. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

SPEAKER.S,  WRITERS:  We  gather  mate- 
rial for  your  speech,  oration,  club  paper,  etc. 
Expert  literary  service.  Revision,  disposal 
of  book  and  shorter  M.S.S.  Endor.sed.  The 
Authors'  Agency,  500  5th  Avenue,  New  York 

Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates. 
Outlines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific 
material  for  club  papers,  orations  and 
essays.  Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 


MANUSCRIPTS  for  books,  brochures, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  wanted.  We  cooperate  with 
the  author  in  achieving  success.  Sixteen 
years  of  publishing  experience.  Authors  are 
enthusiastic  over  results.  Every  Where 
Publishing  Co.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIE.S  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRE.SS  .SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco,  California. 


AUTHORS'  REPRESENTATIVE.  _Send 
Novels,  Plays,  Stories,  Articles,  etc.  No  fee 
till  placed.  Revision  of  M.S.S.  by  Litterateurs. 
Genealogical  and otherexpert  research.  Ref- 
erences.   A.  Windsor,  507  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


AUTHOR'S  COPYRIGHT.— If  you  have 
written  a  book  and  want  copyright,  rension, 
or  placing  with  leading  publishers,  consult 
us.  SHAKI--SPEARE  PRESS.  114  East 
28th  Street,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERS  of  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT. 
I  will  buy  autograph  letters  or  documents  of 
any  famous  person.  Send  list  of  what  vou 
have.  W.  R.  Benjamin,  225  Fifth  Ave..  New- 
York,  Pub.  "The  Collector,"  H.OOperyear. 

FOR    THE    DEAF 


SEND  FOR  AB.SOLUTELY  FREE 
10  D.AY  TRL\L  PLAN  of  the  AURI-S. 
Smallest,  lightest,  cheapest  electrical  hearing 
device  for  the  deaf.  AURIS  CO.,  Suite  37, 
1261  Broadway,  New  York. 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 

WRITE  IDE.'\S  for  mo\-ing  picture  plays. 
Writers  can  earn  handsome  incomes.  Pleas- 
ant, fascinating  work.  Literary  excellence  un- 
neces.sary.  We'll  show  you.  National  Insti- 
tute.   »00  Gaiety  Theatre  I'.ldg.,  New  York. 


Extravagant. — "  My  friend,  the  archi- 
tect, has  a  hard  job  on  his  hands." 

"  What'sjhat  ?  " 

"  Ho  has  a  rich  customer  who  wants  him 
to  l>uild  an  Italian  vendetta  around  her  new 
cottage." — Baltimore  A  mcrican. 


More  Practical. — The  Prodigal  had  ro- 
tuni(>d.  "  Father,"  ht;  said,  "  are  you  going 
to  kill  the  fatted  calf  ?  " 

"  No,"  responded  the  Old  Man,  looking 
the  youth  over  carefully.  "  Ko,  I'll  let 
you  live.  But  I'll  put  you  to  work  and 
train  some  of  that  fat  off  you." — Toledo 
Blade. 


At  Least  That. — "'  Is  this  dress  apt  to  be 
easily  spotted  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"At  least  four  blocks  off,  I  should  judge," 
answered  the  gentlemanly  clerk. — ir«,s/i- 
inglon  Herald. 

Drought  Note. — "  Did  the  recent  drought 
hurt  you  farmers  much? 

"  I  -should  saj-  it  did,"  answered  Mr. 
Corntossel.  "  We  used  to  make  a  heap  o' 
money  haulin'  out  automobiles  that  got 
stalded.  While  that  drought  was  on  we 
couldn't  afford  to  haul  water  to  keep  up 
some  of  our  best  mud-holes." — Waiihingtott 
Slar. 


A  Point  of  Order. — Champ  Dark  loves 
to  tell  how  in  the  heat  of  a  debate  Congress- 
man Johnson,  of  Indiana,  called  an  Illinois 
representative  a.  jackass.  The  expression 
was  unparliamentary,  and  in  retraction 
Johnson  said: 

"While  I  withdraw  the  unfortunate^  word. 
yet.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  must  admit  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  out  of  order." 

"  How  am  I  out  of  order  ?  "  yelled  the 
man  from  Illinois. 

"  I^obably  a  veterinary  surgeon  could 
tell  you,"  answered  .lohnson.  and  that  was 
parliamentary  enough  to  stay  on  the  rec- 
ord.— Mack's  Montlthj. 
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YOU  MIGHT  BE  SATISFIED 

with  any  one  of  many  good  business 
papers^  but  your  correspondent 
may   be   more   particular   and    use 

bTRATHMORE  PARCHMENT 


contains  the  exact  paper  you  want 
for  your  stationery*  Your  printer 
will   show   you  one — or  write  us* 

STRATHMORE  PAPER  COMPANY 

Successor  to 

MITTINEAGUE  PAPER  COMPANY 

Mittineague,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


What  Would  it  be  Worth  to  You 

If,  by  a  series  of  swift  key-strokes,   you   could  verify  your  postings  in  a 
few  minutes  each  day  j 

And  by  the  same  means  extend   and    check    all   incoming  and  outgoing 
bills  in  a  small  part  of  the  time  it  takes  to  do  it   mentally  ; 

Figure  inventories  with  fractions,  single  and  chain  discounts,  two  or  three 
times  as   fast  5   extend   piece-work   payroll  ,   prorate   costs — all   accurately   with  one   machine  ? 

YOU    CAN    DO    ALL     THIS     AND    MORE    WITH    THE 


Easy  to  learn,  rapid,  durable,  accurate; 
invaluable  as  an  assistant  in  every 
department  of  accounting. 


One  firm  alone  uses  181  Compto- 
meters. Try  one  in  your  office  at 
our  expense. 


FELT  &  TARRANT   MFG.  CO.  /7_,-/  N.  Paulina  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Write  for  booklet  "  Rapid  Mechanical  Calculation.'' 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  woids,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 

"L.  W.  L.."  Davenport.  la. — "Kindly  give 
tlie  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  '  cafeteria, ' 
which  is  now  in  common  use  in  some  of  the  western 
coast  States.  It  cannot  be  foimd  in  anyEngUsh, 
French,  or  Italian  dictionary." 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  use  of  this  term 
in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  it  should  be 
ostracized  from  the  select  company  of  the  foreign 
words  that  are  permitted  within  the  borders  of 
good  English.  It  has  no  real  excuse  for  being, 
and  the  English  language  should  not  stand  sponsor 
for  this  "Italianization"  of  the  French  word 
ca^.  In  this  same  category  may  be  placed  the 
phrase  "  Grosseria  ItaUana,"  otherwise,  an  "  ItaUan 
Grocery  Store,"  and  such  Greek  words  as  " estio- 
phorion"  and  "xenodocheion."  If  cafeteria  is 
pronounced  at  all.  it  should  foUow  by  analogy  such 
words  as  osteria.  cavaleria,  and  others,  with  the 
accent  on  the  syllable  ri,  and  the  sound  of  i  as  in 
machine. 


Va. — "Which 
the   verb   '  re- 


"D.  M.  R."  ludian  Mills,  W. 
preposition  should  be  used  with 
ceived' — of  or  from?" 

j" Received  of"  and  "received  from"  are  both 

correct.     The  former  phrase  may  be  noted  in  the 

following  extracts  from  Shakespeare:     "Received 

a   thousand   ducats   of  Don   John." — Much  Ado 

About  Nothing.     "What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  received  of  me." — 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

"X.  Y.  Z.."  Boston,  Mass. — "Is  the  use  of  the 
word  '  wonderment '  permissible,  as  in  the  sentence, 
'It  was  a  matter  of  much  wonderment  to  me'?" 

The  St.^ndard  Dictionary  (p.  2076,  col.  1) 
records  this  word,  and  it  may  be  used  in  the 
sentence  cited,  altho  "surprize"  and  "astonish- 
ment" are  the  more  usual  terms. 

"J.  G.,"  Anderson,  S.  C. — "Kindly  state 
whether  a  verb  should  have  the  singular  or  the 
plural  form  when  used  in  connection  with  the 
word  '  neither ' ;  as.  '  Neither  of  you  has  (or  hate) 
aU  the  facts." 

Either  and  neither,  when  tised  as  pronotms,  are 

always  singular,  and  require  a  verb  in  the  singtilar 

number.     Therefore   "has"   is   necessary   in   the 

sentence  submitted. 

"E.  C.  D.."  DarHngton.  Mo. — "What  rule 
governs  the  use  of  capitals  in  the  sentence,  '  The 
Secretary  of  State.  John  J.  Smith,  advised  us  to 
proceed  with  the  work'?" 

Capitals  are  used  in  the  phrase  "Secretary  of 
State"  according  to  the  rule,  "Begin  with  capitals 
all  proper  nouns,  and  titles  of  office,  honor,  and 
respect." 

"F.  M.  W.."  Macksburg.  O. — "Is  a  singular 
verb  properly  used  in  the  following  construction: 
'The  stealthy  footsteps  of  animals  approaching 
could  be  heard.     It  was  surely  wolves'?" 

This  construction  is  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  grammar,  as  may  be  noted  from  the  rule 
contained  in  Fernald's  "Working  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language " :  "It  as  an  introductory 
subject  may  represent  a  noun  or  pronoim  of  any 
gender  or  person,  or  of  either  number;  as.  It  was 
government  bonds  that  I  piu-chased." 


Unbound  Pages. — Page — "  Please,  sir,  I 
want  to  give  notice  to  leave." 

Old  Gent—"  Tut,  tut !  What's  the 
matter  with  you  boys?  That  will  make 
four  of  you  I've  had  in  two  months." 

Page — "  WeU,  sir,  when  you  have  pages 
you  must  expect  leaves." — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 


Couldn't  See  the  Point. — Gritty  Pikes 
— "  It's  a  heartless  world,  pard.  Think 
what  a  woman  done  when  I  asked  her  to 
give  me  something  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together !  " 

Muddy  Lanes — "  Can't  imagine." 
Gritty  Pikes — "  She  gimme  a  safety- 
pin  !  " — Chicago  News. 
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JUDGING  THE  SEIZURE  OF  TRIPOLI 


A  REMARKABLE  shift  of  opinion  seems  to  mark  the 
comment  of  the  American  press  on  the  war  over  Tripoli. 
When  Italy  startled  the  world  by  her  sudden  attack  on 
Turkey,  our  papers  raised  their  voices  in  a  chorus  in  which 
condemnation  seemed,  for  a  time,  to  drown  all  other  notes. 
Her  peremptory  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Tripoli  suggested 
to  the  editorial  imagination  nothing  so  much  as  the  methods  of 
the  highwayman,  and  on  every  side  it  was  asserted  that  her 
action  had  lost  her  the  moral  support  of  the  best  public  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world.  And  this  af- 
front to  "  the  international  conscience," 
explained  the  Springfield  Republican, 
was  perpetrated  "by  a  great  civilized 
Power,  a  signatory  to  all  the  peace  and 
arbitration  treaties  that  have  been 
signed  at  The  Hague  so  piously  in  the 
past  dozen  years ! "  The  first  exclama- 
tions of  indignation  against  Italy's  high- 
handed procedure,  however,  soon  gave 
place  to  reflections  that,  after  all,  she 
was  only  seizing  an  opportunity  to 
satisfy  her  land-hunger,  as  the  other 
Powers  had  done  in  the  past;  and 
mingled  with  these  cynical  comments 
whole-hearted  defenses  of  her  course 
began  to  be  heard.  While  venturing 
to  hope  that  ''international  politics 
will,  some  day,  be  freed  from  cynicism 
and  hypocrisy  as  well  as  from  the  ele- 
ments of  burglary  and  brigandage," 
the  Chicago  Record-Herald  admits  that 
''that  day  has  not  yet  come."  "The 
blackness  of  the  Italian  kettle  is  reduced 
to  a  dirty  gray  by  its  resemblance  to 

the  censuring  pots  of    other  nationalities,"  remarks  the   New 
York  Times,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  knew  that  the  'swiping'  of  Tripoli  by  Italy  would  create 
a  painful  impression  in  England  and  Germany,  but  we  had  not 
looked  for  quite  so  profound  a  shock  to  the  moral  sentiments 
of  those  two  nations.  A  considerable  part  of  the  English  press 
denounces  in  unmeasured  terms  the  Italian  procedure.  The 
Standard  says  that  Italy  appears  to  have  the  same  conception 
of  ethics  and  international  rights  as  the  Barbary  corsairs,  whom 
we  had  occasion  to  trounce  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  German 
press  say  that  the  invasion  of   Tripoli  is  an  act  of  brigandage, 


ADMIRAL   AUBREY, 
The  man  who  took  Tripoli. 


and  Italy  is  accused  of  '  brutal  violence  and  political  hypocrisy.* 
Some  of  the  French  newspapers,  also,  give  evidence  of  moral 
shiverings. 

"If  war  were  not  a  very  serious,  a  very  dreadful  and  shocking 
business,  these  outbursts  would  provoke  laughter.  Measured 
by  the  standards  of  Bismarck,  Italy's  present  doings  are  alto- 
gether correct  and  regular.  Under  Bismarck's  direction  P*russia 
laid  hold  of  the  Sleswick-Holstein  territory,  elbowed  Austria 
out  of  the  German  Confederation,  and  brought  on  the  war  with 
France  which  consolidated  the  German  Empire,  by  a  series  of 
cold-blooded  acts  and  policies  that  would  be  voted  immoral  and 

odious  l)y  any  self-respecting  pirate  crew 
assembled  in  forecastle  council.  Ger- 
many fixt  her  own  price  for  her  two 
massacred  missionaries  in  China.  The 
valuable  Kiao-Chau  territory  being  in 
her  judgment  about  the  right  price,  she 
laid  hold  of  it. 

"With  the  extinction  of  the  Boer 
nationality  in  South  Africa  and  the  ap- 
propriation of  Egypt  fresh  in  her  mem- 
ory, England  is  hardly  in  a  position  to 
say  harsh  things  of  Itah'  for  grabbing 
the  worthless  Tripoli  territorj-.  France, 
edging  her  way  toward  the  complete 
political  control  of  Morocco  and  buy- 
ing off  the  German  interlopers  with  a 
large  slice  of  Kongo  territory  held  by 
questionable  titles,  is  in  the  same  box 
with  the  rest.  So  are  we,  for  that  mat- 
ter, for  we  'took  the  Canal  zone.'  But, 
as  a  nation,  we  are  ashamed  of  that  act 
of  perfidy,  and  it  can  not  be  doubted 
that  in  time — we  hope  it  will  be  soon — 
we  shall  make  just  reparation  to'CoIom- 
bia.  Denunciation  of  these  forays  upon 
neighbors'  territory  might  be  expected 
from  deacons  and  elders  of  the  Church, 
but  the  nations  that  have  the  right  to 
cast  the  first  or  the  second  stone  are 
few,  indeed." 


"The  Powers  have  set  about  the  partition  of  Africa,"  remarks 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  "and  Italy  is  only  a  little  hasty  in  grasping 
her  share."  Other  editors,  having  taken  down  their  reference 
books,  are  noting  that  Turkey  came  into  possession  of  the 
400,000  square  miles  of  North  African  territory-  which'constitutes 
Tripoli  by  a  process  not  unlike  that  by  which  she  now  seems 
destined  to  lose  it.  In  1553  Turkish  corsairs  captured  Tripoli 
from  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  One  hundred  and  sixty  years 
later  the  country  achieved  its  independence,,  but  in  1835  the 
Turks  took  advantage  of  a  civil  war  to  annex  it  again.     In 
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FOOLING    WITH    FIRE.  , 

— Rehse  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Italy  to  Tcrket.^"  Give  me  ttiat  boj-  quick  or  I'll 
blow  you  up!" 
— Robinson,  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


MORE  "uplift::  movements  in  prospect. 


answer,  apparently,  to  our  newspaper  charges  that  Italy's 
action  was  unprovoked,  the  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
cabled  to  his  consul-general  in  New  York  an  1,800- word  state- 
ment setting  forth  Italy's  grievances  against  Turkey.  In  this 
he  recites  in  detail  numerous  instances  of  Turkish  injustice, 
cruelty,  and  barbarity  toward  Italian  subjects;  tells  of  "justice 
eternally  delayed  and  complaints  eternally  involved";  gives  a 
startling  list  of  piratical  acts  by  Turkish  warships  against  Italian 
merchant  vessels;  and  indicts  the  Sultan's  administration  as 
."a  Government  either  without  authority  or  lacking  in  ability 
to  impose  obedience  on'  its  dependents — a  Government  which 
has  failed  to  keep  toward  Italy  its  international  duties."  Thus 
the  present  war  ' '  is  only  the  epilog  of  a  long  series  of  vexations 
and  abuses,  even  more  real  than  apparent,  against  Italy  and 
Italians  by  the  authorities  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."  This 
statement  convinces  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  Italy's 
declaration  of  war  "is  not  the  gratuitous  act  of  unwarranted 
aggression  it  had  been  supposed";  and  The  Record  of  the  same 
city  remarks: 

"Italy  has  a  formidable  list  of  grievances  against  Turkey,  and 
some  of  the  most  outrageous  cases  are  of  many  years'  standing. 
They  have  not  obtained  world-wide  notoriety;  but  many  events 
of  great  importance  and  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  nation  im- 
mediately affected  do  not  become  known  in  other  countries. 
Probably  the  causes  of  our  intervention  in  Cuba  were  as  obscure 
even  to  intelligent  Italians  as  the  reasons  for  the  present  exploit 
of  Italy  are  to  us.  The  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has 
drawn  up  and  published  an  indictment  of  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. The  counts  are  many,  and  among  them  are  com- 
plaints of  piracy  in  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  Italian  vessels 
were  the  victims;  the  captors  in  some  cases  having  been 
Turkish  warships  and  in  all  eases  persons  abetted  by  Turkish 
officials 

"We  imagine  that  if  American  enterprises  in  Mexico  had  been 
imperiled  to  like  extent,  and  if  we  had  one-tenth  the  number  ot 
outrages  and  indignities  to  complain  of,  the  recent  'maneuvers' 
on  the  Rio  Grande  would  have  extended  across  the  river. 
Civilized  Powers,  to  be  sure,  ought  not  to  seek  to  obtain  redress 
by  force.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  and  retaliation  and 
justice  are  not  equivalents.  Resorts  to  law,  however,  are 
adapted  only  to  the  exigencies  of,  and  the  relations  between,  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  law-abiding  nations.  Indi\adual  outlaws 
and  nations  which  stoop  to  outlawry  put  themselves  outside 
the  pale;  who  demands  equity  must  himself  do  equity.  A 
Government  which  persists  in  violating  all  considerations  of 
decency,  which  treats  the  awards  of  international  tribunals  with 
contempt  and  the  admonitions  of  international  congresses  with 


fraud  and  evasion,  has  no  right  to  appeal  to  comity,  and  must 
expect  to  be  met  with  force,  the  only  argument  to  which  it  will 
submit." 

In  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority  of  people,  thinks  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "the  despoliation  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  by  whomsoever  committed,  would  be  an  act  of  humanity, 
the  mere  correction  of  a  historic  anachronism."  "It  is  a 
debt  to  civilization,  in  a  large  sense,  which  Italy  pays  by  declar- 
ing war  on  Turkey,"  says  the  Providence  Journal.  But  nowhere 
as  yet  have  we  found  such  enthusiastic  approval  of  Italy's  action 
as  in  the  editorial  columns  of  Mr.  Hearst's  papers.  "Modern 
Italy,"  declares  the  New  York  American,  "carries  the  cause 
and  the  hope  of  Christian  Europe  against  the  Unspeakable 
Turk — at  last  at  bay." 

Returning  to  the  criticisms  of  Italy's  course  we  find  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  in  session  in  Paris,  adopting  a 
resolution  of  "strong  regret"  that  ."so  small  regard  has  been 
shown  for  the  guiding  principles  of  peace  and  justice  of  the 
Hague  conferences,  and  that  the  recent  declaration  of  war  by 
Italy  has  been  so  precipitate  that  even  opportunity  for  an  under- 
standing has  been  rendered  impossible  or  intervention  according 
to  Articles  3  to  48  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  October  18,  1907.': 
And  a  Paris  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  quotes  Edwin  D. 
Mead,  Secretary  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation,  as  characteri- 
zing Itah^'s  action  as  "the  grossest  reversal  to  barbarism  and 
piracy,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  fact  that  Italy  herself  is  a  party 
to  the  Hague  conventions,  which  prescribe  a  peaceful  and 
legal  solution  of  vastly  more  serious  critical  issues  than  any 
which  confronted  Italy."  According  to  this  dispatch  he  goes 
on  to  say: 

' '  If  the  parties  to  the  Hague  convention  are  silent  while  thus 
insulted  and  ignored,  then  those  conventions  are  a  farce.  If  the 
peace  party  in  Italy  itself  and  in  the  world  is  dumb  at  such  a 
juncture,  then  it  might  as  well  not  exist.  If  governments  are 
compromised,  pusillanimous,  and  incompetent,  then  the  people 
must  speak  out. 

"Every  peace  and  arbitration  society  in  every  nation  of  the 
world  should  instantly  organize  public  meetings  in  solemn  pro- 
test against  this  last  and  worst  exhibition  of  bullying  and  greed 
in  the  international  field,  and  appeal  to  their  respective  govern- 
ments to  demonstrate  that  the  Hague  conventions  are  vital 
realities. 

."If  peace  societies  do  not  do  this,  then  they  are  insolvent  and 
useless.': 
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WHEN    THE    MIDDLE    OF    THE    ROAD    IS    A    CHASM. 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 
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IN    THE     MIDDLE    OF    THE    ROAD! 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


THERE'S   MANY   A    SLIP^ 


STRIKING  FOR  A  LABOR  TRUST 

THAT  THE  STRIKE  on  the  Harriman  lines  is  an  effort 
to  confront  a  railroad  combination  with  a  labor  "trust" 
is  not  apparently  denied  by  the  men  or  their  leaders,  and 
while  most  of  the  daily  press  condemn  the  strike  on  this  ground, 
just  as  they  condemn  Standard  Oil  or  the  Sugar  Trust,  the  labor 
organs,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  glory  in  the  fact  and  argue  that 
such  a  combination  of  labor  is  just  what  is  needed.  This  strike, 
which  calls  out  35,000  men,  and  affects  the  Harriman  system 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacifie'and  the  Illinois  Central  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  is  declared  because  these  railroads 
refuse  to  deal  with  a  federation  of  unions.  They  will  deal  sepa- 
rately with  the  five  unions  making  up  the  Federation  of  Shop 
Employees',  but  not  with  the  Federation  itself.  "If  we  win  this 
strike."  declares  James  W.  Kline,  international  president  of  the 
Blacksmiths'  and  Helpers'  Union,  "all  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States  will  submit  to  a  federation."  "We  might  as  well  turn 
over  our  roads  to  the  men  as  grant  their  demands,"  replies  Julius 
Kruttschnitt,  vice-president  and  director  of  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Harriman  lines.  The  union  leaders,  according 
to  a  San  Francisco  dispatch,  frankly  urge  that  the  unions  must 
follow  the  example  of  capital  in  the  matter  of  combination  and 
centralization. 

"For  the  first  time,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 
I' the  issue  has  been  squarely  made  between  the  corporation  and 
labor;  not  as  organized  into  independent  trade-unions,  but  as 
federated,  consolidated  into  a  central  unit,  with  control  over  all 
the  branches  and  combinations,  the  very  latest  and  extremest 
form  of  the  trust."  These  trade-unionists,  declares  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger,  aim  at  "the  formation  of  a  trust  that  would 
be  as  intolerant  and  insolent  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  in 
restraint  of  trade  as  are  any  of  those  against  which  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  have  been  brought  to  bear."  The 
labor  papers  are  in  the  main  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

In  addition  to  the  recognition  of  the  Federation  of  Shop  Em- 
ployees, dispatches  state,  the  strikers  ask  that  the  railroads 
compel  all  shop  employees  to  join  this  fed(>ration,  whether  they 
wish  to  or  not,  and  they  further  demand  for  their  organization 
the  right  to  designate  the  men  to  be  laid  off  when  the  force  is  cut 
down,  and  the  right  to  say  whether  any  particular  emploj-ee  shall 


be  discharged  or  suspended.  They  also  demand  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  premium  or  bonus  system.  If  the  companies  agreed 
to  deal  with  the  Federation  instead  of  with  the  individual  unions, 
remarks  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  "an  issue  raised  on  a  small-system 
road  in  Louisiana  or  Texas  might  stop  all  shop  work  through  the 
entire  system  by  requiring  members  to  strike  in  distant  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  Washington,  or  Nebraska."  And  in  his  formal 
answer  to  the  labor  representatives  he  says: 

"If  the  essentials  of  admittedly  fair  and  considerate  treat- 
ment, the  payment  of  highest  wages  of  any  railroads  in  the  terri- 
tories served  by  our  lines,  and  the  guaranty  of  hospitable  and 
generous  pension  benefits  have  not  been  sufficient  to  deter  our 
shopmen  from  terminating  agreements  insuring  these  conditions 
made  from  time  to  time  in  conference  with  their  labor-unions  and 
from  spending  four  or  five  months  in  devising  new  issues  and 
means  to  destroy  existing  harmonious  relations,  and,  moreover, 
are  not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  our  employ  and  to 
make  them  realize  their  duty  to  the  public,  I  do  not  see  that  we 
can  do  anything  more  to  convince  them  that  they  ha^-e  no  good 
reason  to  stop  work  or  to  prevent  your  giving  approval  and  per- 
mission to  them  to  leave  our  service." 

Commenting  upon  this,  President  Kline  of  the  Blacksmiths' 
Union  says : 

"The  position  the  railroads  take  is  arbitran.'.  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt refers  to  good  wages,  the  pensionjsystem,  and  other  admi- 
rable things  done  by  the  Harriman  lines.  He  says'nothing.  how- 
ever, of  the  damnable  physical  examinations,  the  personal-record 
system,  and  the  rank  discrimination  practised  by  the  railroads. 
.  .  .  The  men  will  not  recede.  The  matter  of  wages  is  an  after- 
consideration.  They  demand  to  deal  as  a  unit  with  the  roads, 
and  to  treat  with  them  on  equal  terms." 

He  explains,  also,  that  the  Federation  is  formed  not  only  ."for 
protection,"  but  "in  the  interest  of  economy  and  convenience," 
as  it  "should  be  easier  to  deal  with  one  committee  than  with  a 
dozen."  "From  their  own  point  of  view,"  admits  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger,  "the  representatives  of  the  men  have  strong 
ground  to  stand  on";  but  the  same  paper  thinks  that  the  position 
of  the  railroads  is  even  stronger.  The  Philadelphia  Record,  how- 
ever, is  inclined  to  think  that  the  refusal  of  the  railroads  to  recog- 
nize the  Federation  was  unduly  arbitrary.  To  Mr.  Kruttschnitt's 
assertion  that  such  recognition  would  place  the  unions  "  in  abso- 
lute control  "of  the  railroads  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist)  replies 
unhesitatingly  thn.t  ."they  should  control."     It  goes  on  to  say: 
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AUSTIN  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE  FLOOD. 


''The  men  on  the  Harriman  roads,  having  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  power  combination'gives  them,  had  started  to  federate 
all  the  departments.  The  Harriman  lines,  among  the  most 
powerful  in  this  country,  are  themselves  the  result  of  the  fed- 
eration of  lines  that  had  been  weakened  through  competition, 
and  in  some  instances  brought  almost  to  the  verge  of  disaster 
through  their  '  individual  efforts  '  at  independence. 

!'But  the  present  heads  of  those  lines  instantly  realized  that 
what  had  been  good  for  them  through  the  combination  of  sepa- 
rate roads  into  a  federated  system  would  not  have  the  same 
beneficent  effect  if  the  various  crafts  employed  on  the  roads  were 
also  federated  into  a  system." 


DANGEROUS   DAMS 

THE  GOVERNOR  of  Pennsylvania  insists  that  there  is  to 
be  a  rigid  investigation  of  the  disaster  at  Austin,  but 
while  that  determination  meets  with  the  hearty  approval 
of  the  newspaper  editors,  they  add  that  the  question  of  most 
importance  to  the  public  is  how  similar  disasters  may  be  pre- 
vented in  the  future.  ."In  a  >vell-ordered,  wisely  controlled 
community,  the  Johnstown  flood  would  have  been  the  last  of 
its  kind,"  declares  the  New  York  Times.  The  bursting  of  the 
Conemaugh  dam  in  1889,  with  its  destruction  of  2,000  Lives  and 
of  property  valued  at  $10,000,000,  was  surely  "a  sufficient 
warning  against  the  building  of  insecure  dams  at  the  top  of 
narrow  valleys."  Yet  on  September  30  there  was  a  practical 
repetition  of  the  catastrophe  in  the  Sinnemahoning  VaUey  in 
the  same  section  of  the  State,  in  which  the  villages  of  Austin 
and  Costello  were  practically  wiped  out,  tho,  happily,  less  than 
one  hundred  lives  were  lost. 

The  Austin  disaster  was  no  "act  of  God,"  points  out  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  but  "a  consequence  of  human 
negligence,"  and  a  number  of  papers  lay  heavy^  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  this  dam  of  the  Bayless  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
which  had  once  nearly  given  way  under  similar  strain,  was 
continued  in  use,  without  sufficient  reenforcement,  proper 
vigilance,  or  provision  for  warning  the  people  below.  The  dam, 
solidly  built  of  concrete,  was  erected  late  in  1909.  But  in 
January,  1910,  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
buUt  upon  a  foundation  of  porous  rock,  cracks  developed  in 
the  dam,  and  water  leaked  through  below  it.  On  January  23, 
according  to  an  authoritative  article  appearing  in  Engineering 
News  (New  York),  the  dam  slid  forward  several  feet  together 
■with  a  section  of  the  underlying  rock  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
J' By  great  good  fortune  the  movement  stopt  before  the  yielding 
dam  section  was  crusht  or  overturned  and  emergency  measures 


were  taken  to  draw  off  the  water  from  behind  the  dam  and 
relieve  the  pressure  upon  it."  But  despite  this  warning,  which 
drove  the  people  of  Austin  to  the  hillsides,  nothing,  apparently, 
was  done  about  it,  and  things  went  on  as  before.  To  quote 
Engineerinn  News  again: 

"The  pond  above  the  dam  was  again  filled  with  water  and 
the  sole  concern  of  tho.se  in  charge  seems  to  have  been  to  stop 
the  leaks,  utterly  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  this  broken  structure, 
its  bond  with  the  underlying  rock  destroyed,  was  a  veritable 
sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  the  village  below. 

"It  was  bad  to  build  a  dam  on  such  a  foundation,  with- no 
greater  precautions  to  prevent  water  getting  under  it;  but  it 
was  ten  times  worse  to  attempt  to  use  the  structure  in  its  weak- 
ened and  perilous  condition  after  the  partial  failure  of  January, 
1910. 

"Who  took  the  responsibility  of  deciding  to  run  this  risk,  the 
courts  will  doubtless  have  to  determine 

"Inspection  of  the  dam  by  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Engineering  News,  who  went  to  the  site  as  soon  as  news  of  the 
disaster  was  received,  shows  that  nothing  whatever  was  done 
to  strengthen  the  dam  and  it  was  in  use  up  to  the  time  of  its 
disas+er  with  a  head  of  water  against  it  usually  amounting  to 
about  forty  feet,  according  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
president  of  the  company  owning  the  dam." 

The  catastrophe  of  September  30  was,  then,  absolutely  "with- 
out excuse,  asserts  the  editor  of  this  leading  engineering  journal. 
And  in  words  quoted  and  approved  by  many  of  his  brethren 
of  the  lay  press,  he  goes  on  to  show  that  the  time  has  come  for 
State  supervision  of  dams  and  dam  construction  in  the  interest 
of  public  safety: 

"Such  disasters  will  occur  and  occur  with  increasing  frequency, 
we  may  be  sure,  so  long  as  a  private  individual  or  firm  or 
company  has  the  right  to  build  a  dam  when  and  where  and 
how  he  or  it  pleases,  wherever  land  for  a  dam  site  may  be 
purchased 

"The  lesson  of  Johnstown  fell  on  deaf  ears.  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to-day  it  is  nobody's  business  to  prevent  such 
dams  as  that  at  Johnstown  or  that  at  Austin  from  being  con- 
structed, or  to  see  that  dams  once  built  are  so  cared  for  as  to 
prevent  their  being  a  menace  to  the  valleys  below  them 

"And  Pennsylvania  is  no  worse  than  the  great  majority  of  its 
sister  States.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts 
in  the  east  and  Colorado  and  possibly  some  other  of  the  far 
Western  States  where  irrigation  is  important  are  the  only  States 
we  know  of  which  exercise  even  the  mildest  sort  of  supervision 
over  the  building  of  dams. 

"Even  in  these  States,  however,  the  State  supervision  is 
generally  exercised  in  an  inadequate  manner.  We  are  well 
within  bounds  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  single  State  of  the 
Union  where  the  'design  and  construction  of  dams  is  under 
sufficient  control  of  a  high-class  engineer  acting  under  State 
authority  and  responsible  for  the  public  safety. 
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TWO   VIEWS   OF   THE   BROKEN   DAM. 


"Strong  arguments  have  been  brought  forward  during  the 
past  few  years  in  favor  of  State  and  Federal  control  of  water- 
power  development  to  the  end  that  public  rights  in  the  value  cf 
such  undeveloped  water-powers  may  be  preserved.  But  con- 
siderations of  public  safety  furnish  even  a  stronger  argument 
for  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  State  control  over  structures 
which  may  constitute  a  menace  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
people,  and  to  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property.  Austin 
and  Johnstown  and  Mill  River  are  far  from  being  the  only  eases 
where  terrible  destruction  has  been  wrought  by  a  dam  failure. 
Smaller  structures  fail  every  little  while  and  the  general  public 
hardly  notices  the  item  of  a  few  lines  in  the  newspapers  that  tells 
of  lives  lost  and  homes  destroyed." 

This  call  for  State  supervision  of  dams  is  repeated  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  many  papers,  the  Washington  Star,  New 
York  American,  Springfield  Republican,  and  New  York  Tribune 
speaking  with  notable  emphasis.  It  seems  to  the  Chicago  News 
as  tho  the  fear  of  disaster  among  the  people  of  Austin  was  borne 
in  silence  because  the  company  owning  the  dam  was  held  to 
be  the  life  of  the  place.  "  It  would  never  do  to  criticize  a  concern 
whose  presence  contributed  so  largely  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people."  Hence  precautions  that  might  have  prevented  the 
accident  were  not  taken,  and  ."the  concern  that  was  credited 
with  being  the  life  of  the  place  has  proved  its  undoing."  The 
News  concludes  that  "if  the  local  authorities  are  not  strong 
enough  to  protect  their  citizens,  the  State  must  take  a  hand 
directly,"  and  "large  industrial  concerns  which  think  to  escape 
irritating  regulations  designed  to  promote  public  health  and 
safety  by  leaving  the  cities  for  smaller  communities  that  they 
can  dominate,  will  find  the  regulating  hand  of  society  following 
them." 

The  president  of  the  Bayless  Company  is  quoted  in  the  press 
as  attributing  the  break  entirely  to  the  slipping  forward  of  the 
ground  under  the  dam.  Certain  recommendations  made  by  an 
engineer  for  the  strengthening  of  the  structure  had  already  been 
followed  out,  he  says,  and  it  was  intended  to  put  in  further 
reenforcement  later.  "Having  complied  with  his  recommenda- 
tion we  felt  that  the  situation  was  entireh'  secure  and  that 
nothing  had  been  left  undone  to  make  the  dam  safe." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  other  Pennsylvania  papers 
see  a  hopeful  sign  in  Governor  Tener's  promise  to  urge  legis- 
lation giving  the  State  full  control  over  water-power  dams, 
but  the  Chicago  Tribune  sums  up  the  situation  in  this  pessi- 
mistic strain: 

"Doubtless  there  will  be  an  expert  investigation  and  a  report 
— and  after  that  there  will  be  another  closed  incident  in  tho 
story  of  our  carelessness  of  human  life." 


SECRETARY   WILSON   AND  THE 
BREWERS 

WHILE  Secretary  Wilson's  Department  is  still  ring- 
ing with  echoes  of  the  Pinchot  and  Wiley  cases,  a 
new  peck  of  trouble  appears,  and  this  time  the  center 
of  comment  is  no  subordinate,  but  the  Secretary  himself.  For 
in  accepting  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  International 
Brewers'  Congress,  which  meets  in  Chicago  on  the  18th,  the 
Secretary  suddenly  becomes  the  object  of  attack  bj-  hundreds 
of  religious  organizations,  and  many  church  and  antisaloon 
papers.  Tho  to  the  brewers  this  agitation  seems  foolish  and 
sillj^  the  objectors  are  taking  it  seriously  enough,  deeming  it 
"little  short  of  an  outrage  that  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
United  States  should  lend  his  name  and  his  personal  presence" 
to  the  promotion  of  the  bre^\nng  interests. 

Methodist  conferences,  Presbyterian  presbyteries,  and  simi- 
lar bodies  join  the  names  of  President  Taft  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  with  that  of  Secretary  Wilson.  The  reason  for  this  is 
briefly  set  forth  by  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader,  which 
testifies  to  the  "manifest  indignation  in  Iowa  at  the  part  the 
Secretary  is  scheduled  to  fill,"  and  it  thinks  that  he  "should 
under  no  circumstances  have  permitted  his  name  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  that  congress,  and  most  especially  as  one 
of  the  speakers  on  the  regfular  program,"  but  adds: 

"On  the  other  hand,  nobody  A\-ill  be  inclined  to  forget  that  the 
world-wide  invitation  to  this  congress  was  sent  out  by  Secre- 
tary Knox,  nor  is  anybody  inclined  to  believe  that  either  Sec- 
retary Knox  or  Secretary  Wilson  has  acted  in  such  a  matter 
without  the  express  sanction  of  the  President.  Those  who 
know  Secretary  Wilson  best  believe  that  he  has  consented  to 
his  part  only  at  the  behest  of  the  President.'! 

Tho  the  r*resident  and  Secretary'  Knox  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  any  answer  to  these  attacks.  Secretary  Wilson  replies 
thus,  in  a  statement  given  to  the  press: 

"Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  resents 
the  attacks  Avhich  are  being  made  on  him  because  he  has  accepted 
the  office  of  honorary  president  of  the  International  Brewers' 
Congress.  Mr.  Wilson  feels  that  as  a  representative  of  this 
government  he  can  not  decline  the  honor.  He  feels  that  as  the 
congress  will  be  attended  by  representatives  of  many  nations, 
who  will  discuss  a  business  that  has  a  legal  standing,  it  can  not 
be  officially  snubbed.'* 

This  fails  to  satisfy  the  papers,  like  The  Westt^rn  Christian 
Advocate  (Cincinnati),  which  believe  that  the  Secretary's  accept- 
ance of  this  "honor"  looks  too    much  like  a  direct    leaguing 
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of  the  Federal  Government  -wdth  the  liquor  business — a  con- 
nection which  ."is  too  intimate  already."  Another  Methodist 
weeklj',  The  Central  Christian  Advocate  (Kansas  Citj')-  plainly 
tells  Secretary  Wilson  that  the  people  are  aroused  because  they 
know  that  the  saloon  destroys  health  and  morals,  and  that 
it  ''is  only  the  spigot  of  the  brewery." 

Similar  protests  appear  in  others  of  the  Christian  Advocate 
brotherhood,  the  Methodist  Eptvorth  Herald  (Chicago),  the 
Presbyterian  New  York  Observer,  and  a  host  of  religious  and 
prohibition  jourjials.  According  to  The  American  Advance 
(Proh.),  this  action  on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Knox  and  Wilson 
raises  the  prestige  of  ."the  beer  interests,"  and  fixes  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
the  congress  is,  however,  justified  in  the  eyes  of  many  by  these 
words  in  Secretary  Knox's  announcement  to  the  diplomatic 
and  consular  service: 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  congress  to  discuss  agricultural, 
scientific,  technical,  and  sociological  questions  connected  with 
the  brewing  and  allied  industries. 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  act  as  honorary 
president  of  this  congress,  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  be  represented  at  the  International  Barley 
and  Hop  Exposition  by  a  suitable  exhibit. 

"Chemists  and  plant  physiologists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  agronomists  of  nearly  all 
the  barley  and  hop-growing  States  of  the  Union  are  members 
on  awards  for  this  exhibition." 

Nevertheless,  declares  the  Prohibition  paper  just  quoted: 

"The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Federal  Government 
wiU  do  irreparable  damage  to  the  farming  interests  of  this 
country  by  its  latest  move  to  boost  beer.  Beer  and  farming  do 
not  work  together  on  the  same  side  of  the  fence." 

A  feature  of  the  protests  from  religious  bodies  is  the  request 
that  Secretary  Wilson  "decline  this  honor,"  or  that  President 
Taft  "use  his  influence"  with  him  to  that  effect.  Readers  of 
the  various  papers  mentioned  are  asked  to  sign  and  send 
petitions  to  the  President  that  he  may  learn  the  extent  of  the 
feeling  which  has  been  aroused.  At  a  Western  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Bishop  H.  W.  Warren  was 
greeted  with  cheers  when  he  told  of  having  written  a  personal 
letter  to  Secretary  Wilson,  telling  him  that  he  ought  to  resign 
one  office  or  the  other.  One  correspondent  of  a  Prohibition 
journal  calls  these  protesting  petitions  and  resolutions  of  rebuke 
"blank  cartridges,"  and  suggests  that  all  these  ."ministers, 
conferences,  churches,  etc.,','  should  add  this  clause  to  their 
resolutions : 

"We,  the  undersigned  Christian  voters,  agree  that,  unless 
this  action  of  the  President  is  rescinded,  we  shall  feel  it  our 
Christian  duty  to  refuse  to  vote  at  the  next  election  for  the 
candidates  of  the  party  whose  President  has  thus  humiliated 
the   Christian  voters  of  the  Nation." 

To  all  of  which  The  American  Brewer  (New  York)  calmly 
replies : 

"At  this  writing  neither  Secretary  has  acceded  to  the  wishes 
of  these  busybodies,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  endeavor  to  'influence'  them. 

."Secretary  Knox  has  disregarded  the  clamor,  as  becomes 
one  in  his  high  office.  Secretary  Wilson  has  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject with  a  statement  in  which  he  makes  no  apology  for  iden- 
tifying himself  with  such  an  important  group  of  the  business 
men  of  the  nation  as  the  brewers,  and  in  which  he  explains  that 
as  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department  it  is  his  duty  to  honor 
and  accept  an  honor  from  the  industry  that  is  one  of  the  largest 
patrons  of  the  farmers. 

"jIt  might  be  well  for  some  of  these  blundering  fanatics 
to  endeavor  to  think  once  in  a  while.  They  might  realize  that 
under  the  Constitution  the  Government  can  not  be  made  a 
Vtemperance '  society.'! 


MEXICO  UNDER  MADERO 

FOR  SIX  YEARS,  unless  death  or  revolution  intervenes^ 
Francisco  I.  Madero,  Jr.,  wiU  guide  the  destinies  of  th& 
people  who  prospered  so  long  under  the  iron  hand  of 
Porfirio  Diaz.  Will  Mexico,  under  Madero,  go  through  a  period 
of  order  and  development  like  that  of  the  past  quarter-century, 
with  the  added  benefit  of  a  freer,  more  equitable,  and  more- 
democratic  government,  or  will  Latin-American  history  once- 
more  repeat  itself  ?  American  journalistic  opinion  prefers  to- 
give  the  newly  elected  President  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
sees  in  his  practically  unanimous  acceptance  by  his  fellow 
countrymen  earnest  that  he  will  find  it  possible  to  carry  out  his. 
more  important  campaign  pledges.  In  the  six  years  of  his. 
Presidential  term,  notes  the  New  York  Times,  "he  will  be  ex- 
pected to  reform  the  courts  of  justice,  remove  aU  trammels  from 
the  press,  secure  the  passage  of  intelligible  election  laws,  improve- 
the  system  of  public  education,  and  see  that  justice  is  meted  to 
all  men." 

Madero's  unopposed  election — for  General  Reyes  withdrew 
from  the  Presidential  race  and  left  Mexico  a  few  days  before- 
the  end  of  the  campaign — is  set  down  by  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Record  as  the  only  really  free  and  peaceful  election  for  the  chief 
magistracy  in  which  the  people  of  Mexico  have  ever  participated. 
It  was  more,  declares  the  Los  Angeles  Express;  it  was  ."the- 
culmination  of  the  campaign  for  the  destruction  of  an  autocracy 
and  the  reestablishment  of  a  republic."  Tho  many  are  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune  that  at  this  turning-point 
in  her  history  ."Mexico  is  most  fortunate  to  have  Francisco 
Madero  at  the  helm,"  it  is  no  less  widely  admitted  that  the 
ruler  has  a  mighty  task  before  him,  and  that  the  real  crisis  is. 
yet  to  come.  Mexican  resources  have,  indeed,  been  pretty  well 
developed,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "but  the  people  ia 
general  have  not  risen  to  the  standard  of  intelligent,  virtuous,, 
independent,  self-governing  citizens  or  to  an  adequate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  and  of  the  responsibilities  of  republican  govern- 
ment." To  the  more  skeptical  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  thi  real 
test  is  not  yet,  and  the  election  of  October  1  proves  nothings 
It  explains:  t 

"The  test  will  come  when  there  is  nobody  in  the  field  who- 
practically  dictates  his  election,  when  there'is  no  single  dominant 
personality  whom  it  is  perilous  for  would-be  Presidential  can- 
didates to  oppose,  when,  in  a  word,  there  are  several  real  candi- 
dates for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  each  with  a  considerable 
following  and  a  determination  to  have  their  ballots  cast. 

"If  under  those  circumstances  a  President  is  chosen  and 
peacefully  accepted  by  people  and  other  candidates  alike,. 
Mexico  will  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  has  embarked  on  a. 
path  which  does  not  lead  around  by  the  old  way  of  revolutioiL 
to  a  new  dictatorship.  But  until  she  has  met  and  stood  that 
test  it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  real  republican  institutions  have 
taken  firm  root  in  Mexico.'! 

In  Mexico,  as  here,  the  voters  choose  a  President  indirectly,, 
through  an  Electoral  College  which  meets  a  few  days  after  the 
general  election.  The  choice  of  Madero  is,  of  course,  a  foregone 
conclusion,  but  there  seems  to  be  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  three 
rival  Vice-Presidential  candidates  will  be  picked.  In  the  voting 
on  the  1st,  Pino  Suarez,  Madero's  candidate,  seems  to  have  had  a 
shade  the  best  of  Provisional  President  De  la  Barra,  candidate- 
of  the  Catholic  party,  and  Dr.  Vasquez  Gomez.  If,  however,  he 
fails  of  obtaining  a  majority  of  the  electors,  the  choice  will  pass 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  are  said  to  favor  De  la  Barra. 

The  Madero  administration  is  credited  with  good  intentions 
by  the  American  press  in  general,  tho  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  it  can  successfully  surmount  the  obstacles  in  the 
path  toward  ideal  republican  government  in  Mexico.  A 
critical  note  is  struck  by  the  Philadelphia  Catholic  Standard  and 
Times,  which  remarks  editorially: 

I     "It  seems  to  be  a  dead   certainty  that  the  instigator  and 
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supervisor  of  the  late  insurrection,  Francisco  Madero,  Master 
Mason  and  revolution  manufacturer,  will  get  his  reward  in 
the  office  of  President.  More  importance  is  attributed  to  the 
position  of  Vice-President,  how(!ver,  by  those  who  know  con- 
ditions in  Mexican  administrative  affairs,  and  for  this  there  is 
said  to  be  a  very  close  rac(!  between  Madero's  nominee,  Suarez, 
who  is  a  Honduras  revolutionary  adventurer,  and  Senor  de  la 
Barra,  who  represents  the  Catholic  party  as  against  the  powerful 
Masonic  element  in  Mexico.  The  Catholics  are  very  sanguine 
of  success,  but  they  ought  not  to  underrate  the  power  of  the 
secret  lodges." 


WINFIELD  SCOTT  SCHLEY 

THE  HEAT  of  partizanship  aroused  by  the  most  acri- 
monious controversy  cools  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  sudden  death  of  Rear-Admiral  Schley 
on  a  New  York  street  moves  most  editors  simply  to  regret  that 
so  needless  a  wrangle  should  have  embittered  the  lives  of  two 
such  gallant  sea-fighters  as  Sampson  and  Schley,  and  robbed 
them  of  richly  deserved  promotion.  The 
tragedy  of  it  all,  concludes  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  "is  an  everlasting  warning  to 
young  soldiers  and  sailors  to  give  no  thought 
to  personal  rivalries,"  for  the  fame  of  Schley 
suffered  from  it,  and  its  shame  and  sorrow 
kilhnl  Sampson.  "Unfortunate  and  wholly 
uncalled-for"  was  that  controversy  of  thirteen 
years  ago,  agree  the  editorial  writers  almost 
with  one  accord. 

After  all,  notes  the  New  York  American, 
there  was  a  "dramatic  completeness  in  the 
sudden  death  of  Winfield  Scott  Schley."  For 
only  a  few  days  before,  the  newspapers  had 
printed  words  of  the  Captain  of  Admiral 
Sampson's  flagship,  and  of  a  Spanish  officer  of 
Cervera's  fleet,  praising  Schley's  most  severely 
criticized  maneuver  at  Santiago.  The  vindi- 
cation came  late.  The  American's  editor  goes 
on  to  say,  but  it  was  complete;  "the  gallant 
old  Admiral  seemed  to  have  waited  for  it,  and 
as  soon  as  the  verdict  was  rendered  he  folded 
his  arms  and  went  to  sleep  under  the  furled 
flags  of  fame  and  victory."  Elsewhere  in  the 
same  paper  Mr.  John  Temple  Graves  reminds 
us  that  it  was  the  "loop"  made  by  the  Brook- 
lyn, turning  aside  from  close  quarters  with  the  Spanish  fleet, 
only  to  return  to  the  attack  from  a  different  angle,  that  sub- 
jected Schley  to  the  criticism  of  his  fellow  officers.  Yet 
Admiral  Dewey,  says  Mr.  Graves,  "was  keen  enough  to  see 
and  great  enough  to  say  that  it  was  the  master  stratagem  of 
the  fight."     Further: 

"Now  comes  Admiral  Chad  wick,  commander  of  the  battle- 
ship New  York,  and  Admiral  Sampson's  chief  of  staff,  to  vindi- 
cate the  genius  as  well  as  the  skill  of  Admiral  Schley. 

"Now  comes  Admiral  Concas  of  the  Spanish  flagship  Maria 
Teresa,  giving  testimony  that  when  the  Spanish  fleet,  held 
so  long  in  check  by  Hobson's  immortal  act  of  heroism,  broke 
out  of  Santiago  Harbor,  it  was  their  plan  of  battle  that  the 
Maria  Teresa  should  ram  the  battleship  Brooklyn,  swiftest  of 
the  American  Navy,  and  so  allow  the  Spanish  fleet  to  outrun 
in  retreat  the  other  American  vessels. 

"Chadwick  and  Concas,  and  Dewey  and  historj-  unite  now  in 
declaring  tiiat  the  'loop'  of  tlie  Brooklyn  was  the  consummate 
stratagem  which  foiled  the  Spanish  plan  of  battle,  saved  the 
speed  and  the  eft'ectiveness  of  the  Brooklyn,  and  destroyed  the 
Spanish  Navy.  .  .  .  Let  our  patriotic  societies  and  our  histories 
luTcafter  gi\e  place  to  Winfield  Scott  Schley  as  the  hero  of  the 
Spanish-American  War.  ' 

Tho  others  do  not  take  so  strong  a  position  as  this  New  York 
daily,  yet  they  admit  that  Admiral  Schley's  distinguished  serv- 
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ices  far  outweigh  any  errors  he  may  have  made,  and  they 
declare  emphatically  that  he  was  right  when  he  said  after  the 
Santiago  fight  that  there  was  "glory  enough  to  go  around." 
Even  papers  once  strong  partizans  of  Sampson  now  have  only 
praise  for  Admiral  Schley,  and  acquit  him  of  any  personal 
responsibility  for  the  "initial  quibble  that  started  the 
controversy." 

Winfield  Scott  Schley  was  horn  in  Maryland,  October  9, 
1839,  and  died  in  New  York  City  on  October  2.  He  was  gradu- 
ated" from  Annapolis  in  1800,  and  soon  became  a  figure  of 
importance  in  naval  records.  As  the  New  York  Tribune  sums 
up  his  achievements  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War: 

"He  served  efficiently  in  the  Civil  War,  took  part  in  the 
attack  on  the  Korean  forts  on  the  Yalu  River  in  1871,  had 
charge  of  the  successful  Greely  relief  expedition  to  Cape  Sabine, 
Greenland,  receiving  a  gold  medal  from  Congress  for  that 
rescue;  was  in  command  of  the  cruiser  Baltimore  in  the  harbor' 
of  Valparaiso  when  American  sailors  were  stoned  by  a  mob  in 
that  city  and  hostilities  with  Chile  were  with  difficulty  averted, 
and  had  filled  conspicuous  administrative  posts 
in  the  Navy  Department  with  credit." 

Admiral  Schlej^'s  Spanish  War  record  is  thus 
sketched  by  the  Springfield  Republican: 

"W^hen  the  w^ar  broke  out  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  famous  'flying  squadron,'  and 
ordered  to  look  for  the  Spanish  fleet  under  Cer- 
vera.  The  squadron  sailed  from  Hampton 
Roads  May  l.'J.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  found 
in  the  harbor  of  Santiago  on  the  29th,  and 
promptly  'bottled  up'  by  Schley's  ships.  On 
the  1st  of  June  the  squadron  was  united  with 
the  Atlantic  fleet  under  command  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson.  The  battle  of  Santiago 
was  fought  on  July  3.  Admiral  Sampson  was 
to  the  eastward  whither  he  had  gone  in  order 
to  communicate  with  the  American  land  forces. 
He  "was  not,  however,  beyond  signal  distance 
from  the  nearest  ships.  The  controversy  be- 
tween Sampson  and  Schley  partizans  arose  from 
a  claim  of  the  latter  that,  in  the  absence  of 
Sampson,  Schley  was  in  actual  command; 
hence  that  the  glory  of  the  \'ictorj'  belonged 
chiefly  to  him  as  the  man  on  the  spot.  The 
Sampson  side  not  only  denied  this  contention, 
but  took  up  the  action  of  Commodore  Schley 
in  the  battle,  condemning  particularly  the  now 
famous  'loop.'  This  was  a  maneuver  sanc- 
tioned by  Schley,  by  which  the  flagship 
Brooklyn — to  escape  the  enemy's  fire,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  inquiry  —  turned  sharply  about  to 
starboard,  out  of  the  course  of  the  approaching  Spanish  war- 
ship, and  clear  around  into  position  again  to  the  rear  of  the 
fleeing  vessel.  The  making  of  this  loop  gave  the  battleship 
Texas  a  scare,  if  not  actuallj'  endangering  it,  and  caused  it 
speedilj'^  to  back  water. 

"  Other  charges  were  made  against  Schley  by  his  critics 
.  .  .  and  so  Commodore  Schley,  on  July  22.  1901.  applied  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  a  court  of  inquiry.  This  request 
Avas  granted  two  days  later,  the  court  convened  September 
12,  and  its  sessions  continued  for  a  month.  Admiral  Dewey 
was  president  of  the  court,  and  the  other  members  were 
Rear-Admirals  Benham  and  Ramsay." 

The  majority  of  the  court  decided  against  Schley  on  the 
questions  brought  up.  charging  his  conduct  of  the  Santiago 
campaign  with,  "vacillation,  dilatoriness,  and  lack  of  enter- 
l)rise,"  tho  they  praised  his  personal  courage  and  influence  on 
his  men  during  the  battle.  In  a  separate  report  Admiral  Dewey 
differed  with  the  court's  findings  on  several  points  that  had 
come  up,  and  went  on  to  make  the  assertion  that  Schley,  as 
senior  officer  at  Santiago,  was  actually  in  command,  and  entitled 
to  the  credit  for  the  "glorious  victory."  President  Roosevelt 
approved  the  findings  of  the  court,  but  no  action  was  ever  taken 
on  them. 
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REFORM   VICTORIES  IN   PHILADELPHIA 
AND  SAN   FRANCISCO 

MUNICIPAL  reformers  everyT^here,  it  seems,  are  heart- 
ened by  the  outcome  of  the  recent  primaries  in  Phila- 
delphia and  San  Francisco.  In  the  latter  city,  on 
September  26,  new  and  untried  election  machinery  was  set  in 
motion,  no  party  names  appearing  on  the  ballots.  The  success- 
ful candidate  for  the  mayoralty  was  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  his  chief 
opponent  being  P.  H.  McCarthy,  the  present  incumbent.  ."San 
Francisco  has  redeemed  herself,"  exclaims  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  in  contemplation  of  the  result.  Here  is  a  demonstra- 
tion, it  adds,  that  "when  the  issue  is  fairly  raised,  the  people 
of  the  city  wiU  stand  solidly  for  clean  government  at  the  hands 
of  capable  men."  "The  snowing  under  of  Mayor  McCarthy  by 
an  18,000  majority  in  San  Francisco  is  as  hopeful  a  sign  as  has 
come  down  the  road  of  good  government  in  many  a  day,"  agrees 
the  Omaha  World-Herald,  which  adds  that ' '  if  this  can  be  accom- 
plished in  San  Francisco,  it  can  be  accomplished  in  any  city,  and 
by  the  same  methods."  It  was  a  fight,  the  Omaha  paper  goes  on 
to  explain,  between  the  people  and  the  "machine."     To  q,uote: 

"The  'machine'  was  as  powerful  in  San  Francisco  as  in  any 
American  citj^  It  had  a  numerous  and  powerful  'underworld' 
to  back  it  up.  It  had  a  police  department  which  it  used  as  a 
club  or  as  a  bribe,  as  occasion  called  for,  to  make  it  mighty. 
For  long  years  that  condition  obtained  and  San  Francisco  was 
looked  upon  as  hopelessly  lost,  so  far  as  concerned  clean  and 
honest  government. 

"Yet  all  that  was  required  was  to  have  the  issue  squarely  pre- 
sented. It  was  so  presented.  A  non-partizan  citizens'  move- 
ment was  inaugurated,  that  was  controlled  by  no  party  or 
clique  or  faction,  and  was  thoroughly  representative  of  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  the  city.  Public  opinion,  in  the  beginning, 
looked  on  the  citizens'  movement  as  doomed  to  certain  and  over- 
whelming defeat.     But  the  result  is  overwhelming  victory." 

In  Philadelphia,  four  days  later,  direct  primaries  were  held  for 
the  nomination  of  mayoralty  candidates.  From  this  contest 
two  candidates  emerge  to  face  the  actual  election  on  November 
7 — George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  a  man  of  clean  reputation  backed  by 
the  Penrose-McNichol  Republican  machine,  and  Rudolph 
Blankenburg,  "that  old  war-horse  of  municipal  reform,"  who  is 
the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  and  !'Ke3'stone"  parties.  While 


admitting  that  Mr.  Earle  is  "an  able  and  clean  candidate,"  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  warns  us  against  jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  Senator  Penrose  has  seen  the  light  and  become 
a  convert  to  good  government.  But  in  any  event,  remarks  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "Philadelphia  seems  assured  of  a 
reform  mayor."  For  "one  can  have  confidence  to  an  exceptional 
degree  in  Mr.  Earle's  character  and  in  his  ambition  to  clean  up 
the  town  regardless  of  the  politicians  who  found  his  name  neces- 
sary to  their  own  salvation."  And  as  to  Mr.  Blankenburg,  it 
adds,  "he  has  fought  the  endless  string  of  Philadelphia  bosses 
for  thirty  years,  and  his  nomination  indicates  that  in  the  Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  in  the  Republican  primaries  the  people  had  de- 
termined to  take  no  chances  with  candidates  concerning  whose 
sincerity,  honesty,  and  independence  there  was  the  least  doubt." 
."In  November,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the  voters  wiU 
make  choice  between  two  candidates  for  the  mayoralty,  both 
of  whom  are  fit  for  the  position,"  exclaims  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Dem.).  The  result  at  the  primaries  points  to  Mr.  Earle's 
ultimate  election,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  since 
!'he  is  now  the  Republican  candidate,  and  the  Republican  party 
polled  more  than  190,000  votes  to  about  52,000  cast  by  the  Key- 
stone and  Democratic  parties."  The  Tribune's  prediction  is 
concurred  in  by  most  of  Philadelphia's  Republican  papers,  which 
claim  that  Mr.  Earle's  election  will  mean  the  "regeneration  of  the 
Republican  party."  On  the  other  hand  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.)  declares  that  Mr.  Blankenburg's  nomination  "is 
the  preliminary  step  to  his  triumphant  election  over  the  nominee 
of  the  divided  Republican  organization,"  and  it  goes  on  to  reckon 
that  enough  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  Republican  primaries 
will  vote  for  Blankenburg  to  insure  his  election. 

Some  of  the  papers,  moreover,  are  challenging  Mr.  Earle's 
eligibility  to  be  elected  mayor.  The^Pennsylvania  law,  it  seems, 
requires  that  the  Mayor  shall  have  been  "an  inhabitant  of  the 
city  for  which  he  may  be  elected  mayor  five  years  before  his 
said  election."  In  1908,  these  papers  point  out,  Mr.  Earle  had 
his  permanent  home  in  the  township  of  Radnor,  and  not  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  Philadelphia  North  American  (Ind.  Rep.)  makes 
this  statement:  "He  voted  in  the  township  of  Radnor  in  1908, 
and  when  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  sought  to 
tax  him  as  an  inhabitant  of  Philadelphia  he  avoided  the  taxation 
by  swearing  that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Radnor  township." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Perhaps  the  trusts  woiold  feel  safer  in  jail. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Even  Steel  can  be  made  brittle  by  constant  hammering. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Business  must  obey  the  law,  says  "Wicliersham.  "What  a  cruel  hard- 
ship!— New  York  American. 

Maine  people  seem  to  have  the  IntelUgence  to  vote,  but  to  laclc  ability 
as  counters. — Los  Angeles  Tribune. 

New  York  is  to  spend  S33,000,000  on  education  next  year.  It  needs 
every  cent  of  it. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Packers  utilize  all  the  hog  but  the  squeal.  At  least  something  is  left 
for  the  consumer. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Doc  Wiley  says  the  health  of  the  nation  is  worth  $.540,000,000,000.  Is 
this  an  Intimation  for  a  raise  in  salary? — Dayton  Journal. 

Attorney-General  Wickersham  must  have  his  money  invested  in 
something  outside  the  United  Stsites.-~ Albany  Journal. 

Insurgent  objection  to  Mr.  Taft  as  a  "middle-of-the-road"  statesman 
is  that  he  leaves  very  little  room  around  the  edges. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

A  Denver  dog-catcher  says  he  has  been  bitten  2.000  times.  This  is 
something  Uke  the  experience  of  the  chronic  investor  in  gold  mines. — • 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Mr.  Carnegie  should  lose  no  time  in  sending  one  of  his^famous  hero- 
medals  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  is  defending  the  Pay-ne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  act. — 57.  Paul  Pioneer-Press. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  got  his  first  and  only  job  fifty-six  years  ago  and 
has  just  been  celebrating  the  event.  The  men  who  lost  their  jobs  because 
Mr.  Rockefeller  did  not  stick  to  his  have  not  had  their  celebration  yet. — 
New  York  World. 


•     As  yet  dissolution  of  the  Steel  Trust  is  confined  to  Wall  Street. — Chicago 
Neu-s. 

La  Follette  says  that  party  ties  are  vanishing.  So  are  the  collars. — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  gun  designed  to  kill  aviators  will  have  to  hurry  to  get  ahead  of  the 
regular  methods. — Los  Angeles   Tribune. 

Some  men's  love  of  coimtry  decreases  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  protective 
tariff  on  the  goods  they  manufacture. — Puck. 

Wall  Street  acts  as  tho  the  Roosevelt  policies  were  at  last  being 
actually  "clinched." — Springfield  Republican. 

It  might  be  a  good  thing  if  the  decline  in  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
would  hit  the  provision  market. — St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Artificial  lumber  is  made  from  paper  and  paper  is  made  from  wood 
pulp.     How's  that  for  conservation? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Tom  Edison,  we  read,  is  being  received  in  Europe  Uke  royalty,  which 
leads  us  to  expect  that  he  wiU  cut  Portugal  and  Russia  from  his  itinerary. — 
Washington  Post. 

With  respect  to  trusts  we  are  in  a  transition  period. ^The  President. 
Ay,  sir;  and  the  great  fear  is  that  we  are  in  more  of  a  transition  period 
than  they  are. — Indianapolis  News. 

Come  to  tliink  of  it,  wasn't  it  a  wise  and  .statesmanlike  precaution  of 
President  Taft  to  put  Dr.  Wiley  firmly  back  on  the  job  before  going 
against  all  those  western  eat-fests? — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Eight  barbers  charged  with  violating  a  Sunday  law,  enacted  in  1794,  were 
convicted  in  an  Eastern  State  the  other  day.  The  information  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  are  trying  to  find  out  when  they  may  expect  convictions 
imder  the  antitrust  law  enacted  in  1890. — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


FOREIGN        COMME 


HOW   ENGLAND   TAKES    RECIPROCITY'S 

DEFEAT 

THERE  IS  VERY  little  blowing  of  horns  and  shouting 
in  England  over  the  result  of  Canada's  election,  the 
defeat  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  throwing  over  of 
reciprocity  with  the  United  States.  A  few  papers  think  the 
spirit  of  imperialism  has  been  vindicated  in  Canada  and  the 
possibility  of  a  closer  preference  relationship  between  England 
and  the  Dominion  made  more  tangible.  But  Canada  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  managing  her  own  affairs,  and  has  a  keen  eye  to 
her  own  interest,  says  The  Spectator  (London)  and  needs  no 
meddling  advice  from  the  mother  country.     Thus  we  read : 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  has  entirely 
failed  to  obtain  the  authority  he  asked  for  to  carry  through  the 
reciprocity  agreement  with  the  United  States.  The  elections 
were  fought  almost  exclusively  on  that  issue.  Both  sides  exprest 
their  confidence  of  winning  the  elections;  no  election  of  recent 
times  has  been  more  in  doubt,  and  we  may  add  that  none  has 
been  more  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  determining  the 
immediate  political  future  of  Canada.  We  ourselves  thought, 
and  sincerely  hoped,  that  the  trade  agreement  would  be  author- 
ized by  the  people,  but,  as  we  have  said  throughout,  whatever 
the  Canadian  people  decide  is  best  for  themselves  should  be 
accepted  without  stint  or  cavil  in  Great  Britain.  That  is  the 
only  possible  method  of  retaining  the  affection  of  this  or  any 
dominion." 

The  advocates  of  reciprocity  were  overwhelmed  by  "a  land- 
slide," remarks  The  Daily  Chronicle  (London),  but  the  effect  in 
England  was  not  staggering,  and  this  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  effect  of  the  Canadian  elections  in  this  country  will  be 
very  slight.  They  may  cause  some  flutter  in  certain  party 
circles;  but  so  far  as  any  broad  issues  of  national  policy  are  con- 
cerned, they  will  leave  things  as  they  were.  The  Imperial  Union 
is  too  firmly  established  to  be  affected  by  any  change  of  Govern- 
ment in  Canada.  Mr.  Borden  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  British 
connection,  and  so  no  less  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  policy  of 
British  preference  is  common  to  them  both;  and  so  also,  with 
some  differences  of  ways  and  means,  is  the  policy  of  imperial 
defense.  The  ideal  of  both  Canadian  parties,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  one  by  the  other  at  election  times,  is  of  Canada  as  an 
autonomous  nation  within  the  British  Empire." 

The  very  popularity  of  reciprocity  in  the  United  States  injured 
it  in  the  Dominion,  thinks  The  Nation  (London).  Mr.  Taft 
will  be  the  main  sufferer  from  Laurier's  defeat,  which  may 
turn  out  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  Canada.     To  quote  further: 

"Whether  this  will  operate  as  a  check  or  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
free-trade  movement  in  the  United  States  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  the  probability  is  that,  while  it  will  injure  and  weaken  Mr. 
Taft's  chances  of  reelection,  it  will  improve  the  Democratic 
prospects;  and  a  Democratic  victory  will  be  a  victory  for  free 
trade.  This  being  so,  we  can  afford,  while  regretting  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier's  defeat,  to  accept  it  Avith  philosophy  and 
resignation  as  one  of  those  evils  out  of  which  good  may  be 
expected  to  result." 

Some  papers  which  favored  reciprocity  find  their  regret  allayed 
by  the  feeling  that  Canada's  vote  means  loj-alty  to  the  mother 
country.     Thus  we  read  in  The  Wesl7ninstcr  Gazette  (London): 

"Let  us  say  at  once  that  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view  we 
find  many  grounds  for  encouragement  and  consolation  in  the 
Canadian  elections.  It  may  be,  and  we  think  it  is,  an  unfounded 
opinion  that  the  reciprocity  agreement  conflicts  with  the  Im- 
perial connection.  But  while  that  opinion  is  sincerely  held,  we 
say  frankly  we  had  rather  tliat  the  Canadian  people  voted  against 
reciprocity  in  t  lu>  boli«^f  that  it  would  weaken  the  Imperial  tie  than 
that  thej'  voted  for  it  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  producing 
that  result.  The  considerable  number  of  Canadian  voters  who 
separated  themselves  from  their  party  in  the  honest  belief  that 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  policy  would  have  a  separatist  result  must 
command  the  sympathy  of  all  parties  in  this  country,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  election  has  shown  the  strength  and  depth  of  the  at- 
tachment to  the  old  country,  we  may  heartily  rejoice." 

How  the  issues  of  the  campaign  became  .somewhat  oddly 
complicated  is  thus  noticed  by  the  London  Economist: 

"For  the  sake  of  winning  .seats  in  Quebec,  Mr.  Borden  formed 
an  alliance  with  Mr.  Bourassa,  a  young  French  Nationalist;  and 
it  was  rather  hard  to  keep  the  electors  of  Ontario  and  the  English 
provinces  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  while  Mr.  Borden  was 
denouncing  Americanism  and  appealing  to  British  Imperialistic 
sentiment,  Mr.  Bourassa  was  haranguing  the  Canadian  French 
in  favor  of  an  independent  Canada,  and  against  any  contribution 
from  Canada  to  Imperial  defense.  These  exclusive  and  mutually 
contradictory  policies  enabled  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier -with  some  effect 
to  denounce  the  combination  as  an  unholy  alliance,  founded  not 
upon  identity  of  principles  or  programs,  but  merely  upon  the 
desire  of  two  contending  and  contradictory  factions  to  turn  him 
out  of  office." 

The  authoritative  London  Economist  does  not  think  the  de- 
feat of  reciprocity  will  affect  British  trade  with  the  Dominion, 
but  remarks  that  if  "Mr.  Borden  fulfils  his  policy  of  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  British  Xavj-,"  English  statesmen  \\-ill  have 
no  rea.son  to  regret  the  result. 

This  note  of  joy  appears  in  the  imperialistic  Saturday  Review 
(London) : 

"The  victory  is  Imperial.  It  not  only  saves  Canada  from 
economic  entanglements  which  would  have  been  a  menace  to  her 
political  future,  but  it  gives  English  people  one  more  chance  of 
showing  whether  they  ■will  forever  reject  Canada's  desire  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  preference  within  the  Empire." 

And  the  note  is  echoed  by  the  London  Outlook  as  follows: 

"  Canadian  Conservatives  have  risen  splendidly  to  the  occa- 
sion. Reciprocity  has  been  routed.  The  result  of  the  polling 
has  transcended  the  most  optimistic  Imperial  forecast.  At 
best  it  was  hoped  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would  be  defeated 
by  a  narrow  margin,  or  that  he  would  be  returned  with  a  major- 
ity too  small  to  justify  a  complete  reversal  of  the  national  policy. 
The  discomfiture  of  '  the  grand  old  man '  of  Canada  has  been 
complete.  This  termination  to  a  brilliant  career  offers  a  close 
parallel  to  that  of  Gladstone.  Both  statesmen  in  their  declining 
years,  attempted  to  signalize  their  retirement  from  public  life 
by  a  sensational  piece  of  legislation  that  would  fix  their  names 
in  history.  .  .  .  Canadians  have  had  to  choose  between  an 
independent  position  in  the  Empire  and  absorption  in  the  con- 
federacy of  its  great  neighbor." 

There  is  considerable  excitement,  too,  shown  in  the  comments 
of  the  London  Daily  Mail  and  Daily  News,  the  former  exclaim- 
ing that  "the  flag  has  won!"  Both  these  papers  speak  eulogisti- 
eally  of  Laurier  and  think  that  loss  of  his  leadership  is  likely  to 
be  disastrous  to  Canada.  The  most  \iolent,  almost  truculent 
comment  we  have  met  with  in  the  English  press  occurs  in  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London),  where  we  read : 

"  It  is  within  the  Empire  that  Canada  can  be  most  autonomous 
and  most  Canadian,  and  she  has  declined  to  put  her  feet  upon  the 
slippery  slope  which  would  have  betrayed  her  identity  and  her 
ideals  to  destruction.  The  American  conspiracy  ifor  we  can 
give  it  no  other  name)  was  astute  and  subtle.  It  addrest  itself 
cunningly  to  everything  that  was  sordid,  selfish,  and  short- 
sighted among  particular  interests  in  the  Dominion;  it  impetrated 
farmers,  fishermen,  lumbermen,  and  all  sorts  of  industrial 
coteries  to  'take  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go.'  But  Canada's 
vision  of  the  future  and  all  the  spirit  of  manliness,  pride,  and  self- 
reliaiico  in  her  peoi)le  have  risen  to  denounce  the  l)ril>e  and  re- 
pudiate the  trea<?hery.  Her  decision  will  ring  like  a  clarion 
throughout  the  Empire  to  rouse  the  energies  of  Imperialists  on 
every  side.  Nor  is  its  meaning  less  insistent  to  those  F^nglish 
politicians  who  so  complacently  authorized  their  Ambassador 
to  assist  at  a  compact  for  the  destruction  of  British  trade,  and  to 
offer  Canada  every  facilitj-  for  beginning  her  slow  suicide." 
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ITALIAN    CAVALRY. 
These  are  not  "horse-marines"  crossing  the  Mediterranean  to  take  Tripoli,  but  they  may  be  needed  there  before  long. 


THE    "INEXTRICABLE" 
MYSTERY 


STOLYPIN 


THE  ASSASSINATION  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Russia 
is  called  in  London  "an  act  involved  in  inextricable 
mystery."  The  assassin,  according  to  the  St.  Peters- 
burg correspondent  of  the  Soleil  (Paris),  was  "  the  delegate  of  a 
large  group  of  terrorists,  Polish  Jews,"  the  very  class  which  Mr. 
Stolypin  was  so  successful  in  repressing.  The  first  intention  of 
the  murderer,  according  to  his  own  avowal,  was  to  shoot  the 
Czar,  but  this  plan  was  defeated.  The  strangest  part  of  the 
incident,  says  the  paper  we  are  quoting,  was  the  fact  that  the 
miscreant  was  actually  an  agent  of  the  secret  police  whom  the  late 
Minister  emploj^ed  so  successfully  in  fighting  anarchy.  But  in 
Russia  the  Army,  Navy,  and  police  are  honeycombed  with 
anarchism  and  terrorism — anybody  may  be  a  spy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  terror,  or  both — 'so  it  may  never  be  known  whether 
the  assassin  was  acting  for  the  anarchists,  for  Stolypin's  enemies 
within  the  Government,  or  for  himself  alone.  The  slayer  of 
Stolypin  had  been  instrumental,  we  read,  in  sending  a  batch 
of  twenty  plotters  against  the  Government  to  Siberia.  The 
Soleil  continues: 

"This  man  was  a  traitor  at  the  same  time  to  the  Government 
and  to  the  terrorists,  and  no  doubt  accepted  bribes  from  both 
sides.  The  fellow  had  treachery  in  his  blood.  It  is  especially 
in  Russia,  and  notably  among  the  Polish  Jews,  that  we  find  this 
strange  type  of  spies  with  a  double  face — sinister  scoundrels,  as 
dangerous  as  they  are  useful,  who  are  despised  by  the  very  men 
who  hire  them." 

This  writer  goes  on  to  eulogize  the  dead  statesman  and  to 
account  for  that  hatred  of  the  anarchists  which  ended  in  his 
violent  death. 

"Anarchy  had  to  be  repressed  at  any  cost.  This  terrorism 
had  invaded  every  single  province,  every  class,  every  department 
of  the  public  service,  even  the  Army  and  Navy.  Mr.  Stolypin, 
whose  life  had  been  twice  attempted,  addrest  himself  to  the  task 
with  rare  courage.  While  he  showed  himself  indulgent  toward 
simple  political  offenders,  he  was  relentless  in  his  treatment  of  the 
criminals  who  lent  themselves  to  violence.  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  this  class  of  men  never  forgave  him.  Making  com- 
mon cause  Avith  the  terrorists,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Stolypin  was  a  man  to  be  destroyed  without  regard  to  con- 
sequences. Whatever  happens,  Russia  will  not  forget  that  to 
this  statesman  belongs  the  credit  of  having  broken  the  despotism 
of  the  mir,  that  is  to  say,  of  having  for  a  second  time  emancipated 
the  peasant." 

While  allowing  that  the  late  Prime  Minister  was  "unjust  to 
the  Poles,"  a  WTiter  in  the  London  Outlook  states  that  he  made 
"Warsaw  as  unsafe  for  the  bomb-throwers  as  Moscow  and 
Petersburg."     Of  his  methods  of  repression  we  read  further: 


"Nor  has  anybody  dared  to  say  that  his  repression,  tho  merci- 
less, was  ever  consciously  directed  against  the  innocent.  The 
terrorists  complained,  not  that  their  champions  had  not  been 
caught  red-handed,  but  that  they  were  tried  by  military  tribunals 
which  were  not  afraid  of  explosives  or  repeating  pistols.  The 
old  complaint  of  the  revolutionaries  that  they  were  kept  'lan- 
guishing in  dungeons'  for  months  or  years  got  a  grim  satisfaction 
from  Stolypin.  The  convicted  assassins  and  incendiaries  were 
regularly  hanged  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  Stolypin  crushed  the  terror  by  terror.  It  certainly 
could  not  be  extinguished  with  rose-water." 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  London  Outlook  asks, 
"Will  the  real  authors  of  this  senseless  crime  ever  be  brought  to 
book,  the  '  politicians '  who  sent  out  this  poor  fool  to  shoot  Mr. 
Stolypin?"    He  traces  the  conspiracy  to  Finland  and  remarks :     - 

' '  A  new  campaign  of  terrorism  has  been  going  on  for  some  time 
in  Russia.  To  my  personal  knowledge  M.  Stolypin  was  aware 
at  least  as  far  back  as  December,  1910,  that  a  definite  plot  was  on 
foot  to  assassinate  him,  and  knew  whence  came  the  money  to 
further  this  '  political '  object.  It  is  not  the  Jews,  for  they  least 
of  all  have  anything  to  gain  from  disturbances  in  Russia;  indeed 
the  police  and  military  at  Kief  even  now  are  working,  strenuously 
and  constantly  to  protect  the  Jews  from  the  pogrom  which 
threatens  them  for  this  terrorist  attempt  following  on  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  a  recent  case  of  a  '  ritual  murder '  by  the  degraded 
Jewish  sect  of  Hassids.  The  money  which  is  feeding  the  present 
terrorist  campaign  in  Russia  is  provided  by  the  same  hands  which 
fed  the  '  revolution  '  of  1905  with  arms  and  money,  and  still  give 
safe  asylum  to  every  Russian  '  political '  criminal,  namely  the  Fin- 
lander  propagandist  organization.  At  the  end  of  last  year  this 
Finlander  organization  agreed  to  finance  another  campaign  of 
terrorism  in  Russia  on  two  conditions:  firstly  that  no  terrorist 
act  should  take  place  in  Finland,  and  secondly  that  no  Finlander 
should  be  required  to  take  an  active  part  in  any  terrorist  act. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Mr.  Jaures  should  speak  exultantly, 
almost  hysterically,  of  Stolypin's  end.  Hence  we  read  in  the 
Socialist  Humanite,  under  the  heading  "After  the  Death  of  the 
Hangman,"  the  following  paragraph: 

"Have  people  any  idea  of  the  crimes  committed  by  Stolypin? 
They  should  read  the  statistics  of  political  prisoners,  of  suicides 
in  jail,  of  sentences  pronounced. 

"In  1903  there  were  in  Russian  prisons  96,00.5  such  unfor- 
tunates; in  1906,  there  were  114,403;  in  1907,  138,500;  in  1908, 
166,064;  in  1909,  181,241. 

"The  suicides  rose  to  the  number  of  9,510  between  the  years 
1905  and  1909,  so  insupportable  were  the  tortures  inflidted  on 
the  victims. 

"As  for  the  liberty  of  the  press — what  a  mockery!  In  five 
years  Stolypin  has  supprest  1,270  journals  and  reviews;  1,526 
summonses  have  been  addrest  to  editors;  533  newpsaper  men 
have  been  condemned  to  the  fortress,  to  deportation,  or  to  the 
gallows. 

"Such  was  the  ferocious  brute  whose  happy  disappearance  we 
are  called  upon  to  mourn." — Translation  made  for  The  Literart 
Digest. 
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ARAB    HORSEMEN    OF    TRIPOLI. 
The  Arabs  have  taken  to  the  hills,  and  may  give  trouble  to  the  Italian  cavalry  before  they  are  subdued. 


HOW  THE  POWERS  VIEW  THE  WAR 

WHAT  WILL  RUSSIA,  France,  England,  Austria,  or 
Germany  say  or  do  about  Italy's  expedition  to  Tri- 
poli, is  now  the  question  which  the  European  press  are 
considering.  Perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  and  judicial  answer 
given  we  find  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin),  a  safe  Liberal 
organ  which  always  speaks  with  full  knowledge  and  delibera- 
tion. "The  diplomatic  position  is  favorable  to  Italy  on  the 
whole,"  we  are  told,  and  a  survey  of  the  horizon  shows  that  the 
Ottoman  Empire  has  no  protection  against  "the  bolt  that 
descended  upon  her  from  the  blue."  These  words  may  appear 
strange  to  those  who  recognize  that  Germany  has  always  aimed 

and  is  still  aiming  at  being  a       

Mohammedan  Power;  that 
England  has  over  62,000,000 
Mohammedan  subjects  in 
India,  not  to  talk  of  Egypt; 
that  France  is  a  Mohammedan 
Power  in  Algeria,  and  Austria 
in  the  Balkans.  Even  to-day 
the  dread  of  a  "Holy  War" 
extending  from  the  Himalayas 
to  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  is 
not  spoken  of  as  fantastic. 
How  then  can  the  Moham- 
medan Empire  be  permitted  to 
suffer  such  a  real  spoliation  as 
the  loss  of  Tripoli  by  so  weak 
a  Power  as  Italy?  The  editor 
■of  the  Vossische  Zeitung  thinks 
that  in  the  first  place  Russia 
has  too  much  to  do  to  interfere, 
and  we  read : 


concerning  Tripoli.  Now  the  Morocco  fruit  is  ripe  for  France. 
As  a  logical  consequence  Italy  grabs  the  Tripoli  apple.  It  grabs 
all  the  more  greedily  from  a  dread  of  France's  growing  power  in 
North  Africa.  On  reaping  her  Morocco  harvest  France  has  no 
objection  to  Italy  reaping  hers  in  Tripoli." 

As  for  England's  silent  indifference,  this  writer  confidently 
assures  us: 

"England  was  prepaid  for  her  present  kindly  attitude  toward 
Italy  by  the  support  she  received  from  the  latter  against  Ger- 
many at  the  Algeciras  Conference.  Her  Mediterranean  Treaty 
with  France  was  made  with  a  view  to  Italy's  claims  in  Tripoli. 
It  is  true  the  Liberal  press  in  England  howl  out  a  Little  against 
Italy — -'^Such  an  unheard-of  thing! — in  time  of  peace,  too!  What 
are  we  coming  to?'  The  Liberal  Government  does  not  trouble 
itself  about  the  matter.     Italy 

has   nothing   to   fear    in    this 

quarter." 

Austria  is  a  little  fluttered, 
and  appeals  to  St.  Florian,  one 
of  the  patron  saints  of  the 
country,  who  is  invoked  in 
time  of  fire.  "Holy  Florian, 
save  me,  my  neighbor's  house 
is  on  fire!"  But  "Austria^ 
Hungary,  we  raaj-  be  sure, 
would  not  do  anything  to  strain 
those  ties  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
which  bind  her  to  Italy." 

The  attitude  taken  by  Ger- 
manj'  is  equally  clear,  says  this 
wTiter,  who  then  proceeds  to 
hedge  and  talk  vaguely  about 
Germany's  desire  for  peace. 
The  whole  paragraph  is  worth 
quoting: 


HONOR    AMONO   THIEVES. 


Chorus  op  Powers — "Interfere? 
same  business." 


"Russia  has  enough  trouble 
already  among  Asiatic  peoples, 
and  is  too  busy  to  intervene. 
She  sees  that  there  is  good  as  well  as  evil  in  the  turn  things 
are  taking  in  Tripoli.  A  little  bleeding  of  Turkey  accomplished 
by  some  one  else,  so  that  it  did  not  drain  the  Ottoman  Empire 
entirely  of  life,  would  delight  the  Russians.  The  unclosing  of 
the  Black  Sea  would  be  welcome." 

France  takes  the  affair  lightly,  ."letting  out  a  good-natured 
guffaw."     As  we  are  told: 

"Mr.  de  Selves,  with  charming  courtliness,  saj's  to  ]Mr. 
Tittoni,  the  Italian  Ambassador  in  Paris:  'Be  good  enough  to 
help  yourself!'  France  is  pledged  by  treaty  to  support  Italy's 
claim,  and.  in  exchange  for  Italy's  assurance  that  she  would 
not  interfere  in  Morocco,  promised  not  to  oppose  Italian  schemes 


Certainly  not !     "We're  all  in  the 
— Montreal  Herald. 


"The  German  Empire  is 
closely  allied  with  the  Italian 
kingdom,  and  does  not  desire 
that  the  political  bonds  that  unite  her  with  that  country,  as 
with  Austria-Hungary,  should  be  broken.  The  German  Empire 
is  also  on  friendly  terms  with  Turkey,  in  which  country  she 
has  many  important  business  interests,  and  would  see  'with  keen 
regret  any  partitioning  up  of  Turkish  possessions.  Thirdly,  and 
in  conclusion,  the  desire  of  Germany,  as  has  been  proved  anew 
by  the  events  of  the  last  few  months,  is  for  peace  in  Europe. 
Hence  arises  her  wish  (and  her  efforts  will  back  her  up)  that 
the  Turko-Italian  conflict,  so  far  as  diplomatic  methods  can 
avail,  may  be  ended  by  reconciliation." 

The  Berlin  Post,  however,  says  frankly:  "  It  is  to  our  interest 
to  see  Italy  predominant  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  support 
her  in  that  aspiration." 
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CANADA'S  WARNING  TO  US 

THE  AWFUL  condition  of  the  United  States  is  the  theme 
of  a  withering  trumpet-blast  from  one  of  the  Canadian 
champions  who  has  recently  done  heroic  service  in  fight- 
ing under  Mr.  Borden  against  reciprocity.  This  stern  critic  is 
Mr.  W.  F.  Maclean,  who  has  just  been  returned  M.P.  for 
South  York,  and  is  editor  of  the  Toronto  World,  from  which 
we  quote  some  suggestive  phrases.  "The  United  States  is 
at  its  day  of  trial,"  he  thunders;  "a  day  of  trial  almost  equal 
to  the  Civil  War."  The  great  marplot  in  this  day  of  trial  is  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan.  "A  new  Lucifer  has  '  got '  the  United  States," 
we  are  told,  "and  he  has  got  it  not  by  quoting  Scripture,  but  the 
Constitution."  "Morgan  is  a  greater  Lucifer  than  Milton's,"  and 
the  Constitution  he  quotes  is  obsolete,  it  favors  and  sanctions 
"all  kinds  of  monopoly  and  robbery  of  the  people."  It  "must  be 
smashed."  This  "greater  Lucifer  than  Milton's"  has  never 
owned  up  that  Wall  Street  needs  reform,  but  perhaps  he  will 
after  reading  this  description  of  it  as  it  is  pic- 
tured by  the  Toronto  editor: 

' '  It  is  based  on  robbery,  cheating,  and  de- 
moralization;  and  of  all  the  rotten  things  in 
Wall  Street,  the  rottenest  is  overcapitalization 
and  the  enormous  consolidation  of  interests, 
and  attendant  thereupon  the  issue  of  securities 
made  up  largely  of  water,  and  which  water  is 
an  everlasting  overburden  on  the  proposals. 
Fraudulent  stock  issues,  the  proceeds  of  which 
have  been  stolen  by  the  promoters,  have  curst 
nearly  every  proposition  that  has  come  from 
Wall  Street  for  many  and  many  a  year. 
Enormous  fortunes  have  been  made  by  loading 
rotten  securities  on  the  public ;  and  while  these 
sscurities  for  a  time  were  taken  in  Europe, 
they  have  been  resold  'to  the  Americans,  who 
now  have  them,  and  who  can  not  get  rid  of 
them;  and  the  entire  savings  of  the  American 
nation  to-day  are  largely  tied  up  in  carrying 
these  rotten  and  overburdened  securities. 
When  you  come  to  find  out  where  the  savings 
cf  the  people  are,  whether  in  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, or  in  insurance  funds,  or  things  of  that 
kind,  you  will  find  a  lot  of  it  carrying  these 
watered  stocks  of  all  kinds." 

The  fault  he  finds  with  our  written  Constitu- 
tion is  that  it  is  not  like  the  English  unwritten 
Constitution.     On  this  point  he  remarks: 


places,  regard  your  needs,  not  your  hand-downs  from  the  past, 
study  free  government  as  it  is  in  England  and  in  her  daughter 
states  to-day,  recognize  the  task  ahead,  and,  recognizing  it, 
assume  it,  no  matter  the  consequences." 


"The  supreme  merit  and  usefulness  of  the 
English  system  as  it  prevails  in  Great  Britain, 
and  more  or  less  in  the  Empire,  is  that  gov- 
ernment is  unlimited.  It  is  true  that  Canada  and  Australia 
are,  in  a  measure,  limited  by  written  constitutions;  but  if  they 
are,  these  can  be  changed  without  trouble.  The  United  States 
Constitution  is  almost  beyond  change,  and  that  is  its  trouble. 
In  Great  Britain  any  political,  social,  financial,  or  other  problem 
of  the  state  can  be  settled  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  a  general 
election,  and  then  crystallized  into  an  act  of  Parliament.  The 
most  sweeping  revolution  in  the  British  Constitution  has  been 
effected  in  our  own  day,  and  in  this  very  year,  by  cutting  away 
the  veto  power  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  this  has  been  done  with 
an  agitation  of  less  than  five  years." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  castle  of  the  Wall 
Street  Lucifer.  "The  worst  thing  of  all  is  that  the  financial 
abuses  which  are  so  enormous  and  far-reaching  are  all  entrenched 
in  the  Constitution.  You  must  smash  the  Constitution  to 
smash  the  abuses."  This  outspoken  orator  concludes  by  con- 
fessing his  belief  that  smashing  a  constitution  is  at  least  as  prac- 
tically feasible  a  matter  as  cracking  a  safe,  for  he  exclaims : 

"Cease,  oh  you  Americans,  your  worship  of  the  political  wis- 
dom of  your  fathers;  get  once  more  at  the  task  of  reviewing  or 
altering,  or  smashing,  if  necessary,  a  human  invention  that  you 
in  your  easy-going  ways  have  exalted  into  a  revelation — and 
Mormondom  is  also  a  revelation — study  government  in  other 


W.    F.    MACLEAN,    M.P., 

Editor  of  the  Toronto  World,  who 
thinl.'j  we  must  smash  our  Constitu- 
tion to  save  the  country. 


JAPAN'S  VENEER  OF  CIVILIZATION 

THE  WESTERNISM  of  Japan's  new  social,  commercial, 
and  political  life  is  more  or  less  a  hollow  make-believe, 
says  the  Doctor  of  Science  Tanaka  Masahira  in  the- 
Shakwai  Seisaku  (Tokyo),  of  which  the  eminent  Japanese  sociolo- 
gist Count  Itagaki  is  editor.  Forty  years,  says  Dr.  Masahira, 
have  elapsed  since  his  countrymen  came  in  contact  with  Occi- 
dental civilization.  •  ' '  Their  innate  deftness  in  the  art  of  imita- 
tion has  enabled  them  to  adopt  the  military,  legislative,  and  edu- 
cational systems"  of  Europe  and  America,  but  it  is  all  "leather 
and  prunella."  They  have  not  absorbed  the  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual power  of  the  West.  Their  apparent  progress  "has. 
been  such  as  to  astonish  the  Westerners."  But. 
1  he  goes  on  in  the  following  rather  disappointing- 
vein: 

"There  is,  however,  another  thing  that  will 
surprize  the  Westerners,  and  that  is  that  the 
internal  side  of  this  newly  developed  civiliza- 
tion of  ours  is  so  poor  and  weak  as  to  make 
men  of  true  knowledge  heave  a  sigh  of  disap- 
pointment. Now,  the  civilization  and  institu- 
tions just  imported  from  the  Occident  seem  so 
dazzlingly  brilliant  and  grand  in  the  eyes  of 
our  countrymen,  accustomed  as  they  had 
hitherto  been  to  the  temper  of  feudalism,  that 
it  is  not  surprizing  that  at  a  time  when  the  old 
institutions  had  been  abolished  and  everything 
tended  to  urge  the  people  to  take  to  the  new, 
their  minds  should  have  fondly  turned  to  that 
which  was  so  novel  to  them.  It  was  thus  that 
our  people  unanimously  strove  to  imitate 
things  foreign,  but  their  imitation  was  not  a, 
true  adoption,  but  merely  a  superficial  mim- 
icry. Our  people,  in  other  words,  were  no  more 
than  infatuated  by  the  spectacle  which  material 
civilization  presented  to  their  eyes,  their  con- 
ception of  that  civilization  being  not  intellec- 
tual, but  merely  physical,  with  the  result  that 
they  found  a  wide  difference  between  the  ideas 
and  customs  of  the  new  civilization  and  those 
to  which  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed 
and  which  they  had  tiU  then  observed,  and  a> 
great  melee  between  the  new  civilization  and 
the  old  ensued." 


This  writer  draws  a  dismal  picture  of  the  de- 
votion with  which  his  fellow  countrymen  pursue  wealth  and 
pleasure  under  the  new  condition  of  things.  Literature  and  re- 
ligion are  neglected.  For  the  country  in  general  and  the  in- 
dividual the  pagan  maxim  of  ancient  Rome  is  being  revived: 
"Get  money,  money  still;  and  then  let  virtue  follow  if  it  will.'" 
To  quote  further: 

"  In  contemplating  the  direction  in  which  the  modern  Japanese 
civilization  has  developed  or  progressed,  one  observes  that  it  has 
chiefly  concerned  itself  with  the  economic  equipment  and  de- 
velopment of  the  country,  or  the  enriching  of  the  nation  and 
strengthening  of  her  naval  and  military  forces,  all  the  other  mat- 
ters being  left  uncared-for.  Both  the  activity  of  the  nation  and 
the  policy  of  the  Administration  seem  to  betray  their  anxiety 
lest  their  efforts  directed  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  one- 
object  should  suffer  a  setback.  And  if  there  happens  to  be  a  man 
who  preaches  such  things  as  intellectual  development,  not  only 
will  he  be  left  unsupported,  but  he  will  not  infrequently  be  sneered 
at  or  looked  down  upon  bj'^  his  fellow  men.  Men  who  do  not  talk  of 
business  and  discuss  industrial  questions  are  nowadays  regarded 
as  being  below  the  average  in  intelligence,  and  unfit  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  civihzed.  Not  that  I  make  light  of  business, 
but  it  is  a  truly  dangerous  sign  of  the  times  that  the  whole  energy 
and  attention  of  the  nation  should  be  concentrated  upon  that 
one  particular  branch  of  human  activity." 


LAUNDRIES  FOR  TAINTED   MONEY 

FORMERLY  the  only  thing  to  be  done  with  dirty  paper 
currency  was  to  burn  it  and  reprint  it.  Now  it  may  be 
washed,  as  if  it  were  made  of  cloth,  at  great  saving  of  ex- 
pense. Recent  investigation  has  made  the  public  unwilling  to 
handle  the  ragged,  filthy  bills  that  used  to  circulate.  An  exami- 
nation of  paper  currency  by  Warren  H.  Hilditdi,  of  Yak?, 
whose  results  were  set  forth  in  these  pages  not  long  ago,  showed 
an  average  of  142,000  bacteria  to  the  bill.  Twenty-one  bills  were 
examined,  and  while  some  were  relatively  clean  carrying  only  a 
trifle  of  14,000,  others  swarmed  to  the  figure  of  580,000.  The 
inventor  of  the  machine  now  used  to  clean  this  dirty  money  is 
F.  B.  Churchill,  of  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  who  has  been  occupied  for 
twenty-two  years  in  the  manufacture  of  washing-machines 
operating  by  compressed  air.  We  read  in  The  Inventive  Age 
■(Washington)  in  substance: 

"Some  twenty  years  ago  he  made  the  discovery  that  currency 
could  be  washed  as  well  as  other  articles.  He  used  to  throw  old 
soiled  bills  into  the  washing-machine  to  show  people  that  there 
could  be  no  possible  injury  or  wear  to  the  most  delicate  fabric. 
He  experimented  first  with  cold  water,  afterward  with  warm, 
and  finally  with  hot,  until  he  was  able  to  remove  the  grime  and 
transform  the  dirty  bills  into  fresh,  crisp  currency,  bearing  every 
mark  of  having  just  been  issued  by  the  Government. 

"Realizing  the  necessity  of  a  wide  amplication  of  his  process, 
and  being  of  a  progressive  spirit,  Mr.  Churchill  wrote  to  the 
Treasury  Department  in  the  spring  of  1910,  and  informed  the 
officials  that  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  cleaning  soiled  cur- 
rency. The  Department  asked  him  to  give  a  demonstration  of 
the  operation  of  his  machine.  This  was  later  done  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Treasury  officials,  and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that 
one  of  the  machines  was  purchased  for  Government  use,  and  in- 
stalled in  the  Treasury  Department.  It  was  not  until  after  this 
test  was  made  that  Mr.  Churchill  realized  the  full  magnitude  of 
his  discovery,  and  decided  to  apply  for  a  patent  on  it.  The 
latter  has  recently  been  granted.  The  washer  consists  of  an 
oscillating  vessel,  with  air-chambers  and  brackets  to  support  a 
foraminous  basket,  which  is  securely  fastened  inside,  altho  it  is 
adjustable.  The  dirty  bills  are  placed  in  the  basket  and  securely 
locked  therein  by  three  separate  locks,  the  reason  for  which  is 
obvious.  The  basket  is  then  placed  within  the  body  of  the 
washer,  which  contains  a  solution  of  hot  soapsuds,  and  the 
machine  is  put  in  operation.  The  comprest  air  forces  the  suds 
and  hot  water  through  the  meshes  of  the  money  basket  with  such 
force  that  the  bills  are  cleaned  thoroughly.  The  basket  is  then 
removed,  and  placed  in  another  washer,  which  contains  a  solution 
of  sizing  or  starch,  and  here  the  money  is  subjected  to  a  thorough 
bath  of  stiffening,  which  gives  it  the  crisp  appearance  of  new  bills. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  immersion  the  basket  is  taken  from  the 
sizing  machine  and  the  water  is  drawn  from  the  bills  by  cen- 
trifugal action.  During  the  operation  of  the  drier,  a  strong 
high-pressure  current  of  air  is  turned  into  the  rapidly  revolving 
basket  from  the  air-storage  tank,  and  while  the  bills  are  being 
dried  by  the  rapid  motion  imparted  to  the  money  basket,  the  force 
of  air  is  continually  straightening  out  the  folds  from  th(>  bills. 
Then  the  basket  is  removed  from  the  drier  and  unlocked,  and  the 
bills  are  passed  through  a  heavy  set  of  pressure  rollers,  between 
layers  of  heavy  cardboard,  after  which  they  emerge,  clean,  crisp, 
and  resembling  new  money. 

"The  process  of  cleansing  the  dirty  bills  seemingly  puts  new 
life  into  the  paper,  and  the  bills  are  pliable,  having  a  soft  velvety 
feeling. 

"The  renovation  of  currency  will  be  a  step  that  all  banks  and 
handlers  of  large  amounts  of  money  will  appreciate. 

"  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every  bank  can  be  supplied 
"with  a  fully  equipped  currency  washer  and  drier.  Thus  the 
expense  of  reissuing  new  money  will  be  reduced  with  great  saving 
to  the  Government,  as  well  as  to  the  individual  banker,  who  has 
to  send  in  his  old  bills  to  be  redeemed  with  new  ones.  The  e.\- 
pense  of  sending  the  bills  to  the  United  States  Treasury  and  Sub- 
Treasuries  amounts  to  a  heavy  tax  on  those  banks  that  are  lo- 
cated at  distant  points. 

i'  For  this  reason  the  people  in  the  West  are  compelled  to  handle 


more  filthy,  disease-breeding  money  than  tho.se  in  the  East.  A 
week  or  two  is  also  lost  before  the  money  is  returned.  The 
saving  of  time  and  money  will  lead  the  large  banks  to  install 
laundries  of  their  own. 

"Heretofore  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 
destroy  its  dirty  and  mutilated  currency,  but  the  new  discovery 
of  Mr.  Churchill  will  revolutionize  the  system.  The  Treasury 
figures  for  last  year  show  that  $1,18.3,0(XJ,(XX)  in  soiled  Vjills  were 
r(!deemed  by  new  on(!s.  There  were  some  2(X),(XX),fX)0  individual 
bills  in  this  amount,  flighty  per  cent,  of  them,  or  100,(J(XJ,000, 
might  have  been  washed. 

"It  costs  1..3  cents  each  to  make  the.se  bills.  They  may  be 
laundered  for  .1  of  a  cent.  The  saving  will  be  1.2  on  each  bill,  or 
."$2,080,000  a  year.  With  due  allowance  for  the  discrepancy 
between  theory  and  practise,  it  is  estimated  that  a  miUion 
dollars  a  year  may  be  saved  through  the  washing-process. 

"It  has  been  determined  that  the  life  of  a  one-dollar  bill  is  one 
to  two  years,  that  of  a  .$2  bill  one  to  four  years,  and  that  of  bills  of 
larger  denominations  about  three  years.  If  by  washing  it  the 
life  of  a  bill  can  be  lengthened,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  will  have  to  manufacture  but  half  as  much  money,  and 
one  of  the  expensive  bureaus  of  the  Government  can  be  operated 
much  more  cheaply." 


"PTOMAIN   POISONING"  NOT    DUE  TO 

PTOMAINS 

LIKE  MANY  names  given  hastily  or  carelessly,  this 
term  is  now  known  to  be  inexact,  as  generally  applied. 
^  There  are  such  things  as  ptomains,  and  they  are  poison- 
ous; they  are  chemical  products  of  decomposition  in  animal 
tissue;  but  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  often  attributable  to  the 
consumption  of  some  article  of  food  are  not  due  to  them,  but  to 
toxins  formed  by  bacteria.  Sometimes  these  toxins  are  in  the 
food  before  it  is  eaten,  but  more  often  only  the  bacteria  them- 
selves are  there,  and  it  is  their  activity  in  the  digestive  organs 
that  causes  the  serious  or  even  fatal  symptoms  usuallj-  de- 
scribed as  "ptomain"  poisoning.  This  is  brought  out  clearly 
in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Hospital  (London,  August  19), 
by  Dr.  H.  J.  Hutchens,  Professor  of  Bacteriologj'  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham.     He  writes: 

"The  term  ptomain  poisoning  is  inexact,  because  it  leads  by 
inference  to  the  assumption  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to 
ptomains,  while,  in  fact,  as  wiW.  be  shown,  these  substances  are 
not  the  cause  of  the  disease.  The  word  ptomain  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Italian  toxicologist  Selmi,  to  describe  certain  chem- 
ical substances  more  or  less  allied  to  the  vegetable  alkaloids 
which  had  been  found  in  putrescent  meat  and  decomposing 
albuminous  matter 

"They  are  found  in  only  very  small  amounts  in  decomposing 
animal  matter,  and  it  is  only  when  meat  is  in  so  advanced  a  stage 
of  decomposition  as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  human  food  that  they 
are  present  at  all.  Moreover,  many  of  the  ptomains  are  non- 
poisonous,  and  the  majority  of  those  that  act  as  poisons  e.xert 
their  influence  on  the  nervous  system  rather  than  on  the  ali- 
mentary system 

"Food-poisoning  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
specific  to.xins  of  bacteria  on  persons  who  consume  meat  or 
other  food  infected  with  living  organisms  or  their  to.xins,  or 
both.  The  non-specific  products  should  also,  perhaps,  be  in- 
cluded; for  tho  the  evidence  so  far  available  is  against  the  view 
that  they  take  any  part  in  the  production  of  food-poisoning, 
it  can  not  be  stated  as  a  definitely  ascertained  fact  that  they 
never  exert  any  influence.  This  definition  at  once  excludes 
from  the  category  of  food-poi.soning  all  cases  of  poisoning 
following  the  consumption  of  food  containing  arsenic,  lead, 
strychnin,  or  other  well-defined  chemical  substance,  whether 
administered  intentionally  for  criminal  purposes  or  taken 
by  accident.  On  the  other  hand,  the  generally  accepted  use  of 
the  term  does  not  include  such  diseases  a^  enteric  fever, 
Malta  fever,  etc.,  tho  these  are  also  the  direct  result  of  eating 
food  specifically  contaminated  with  the  organisms  of  those 
diseases.'! 
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SWISS  HOSPITAL  CARS 

CARS  SPECIALLY  BUILT  and  fitted  up  as  traveling 
hospitals  have  been  placed  on  the  Sw'iss  federal  railways. 
Four  are  already  in  service  and  others  are  to  be  added. 
The  cars  are  built  for  travel  over  any  of  the  standard  European 
systems  and  are  expected  to  be  used  by  private  parties  for  long 
journeys.     They  are  pro\nded  with  special  emergency  brakes, 


TAKING    THE    PATIE.NI    lj>;    BOAKD. 

operable  from  each  compartment,  are  steam-heated  and  lighted 
by  electricity  generated  from  the  car-axles  on  the  Brown-Boveri 
system.  Says  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz,  writing  on  these  railway 
hospitals  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York) : 

"The  sick-room,  which  is  located  in  the  middle  of  the  carriage, 
and  the  adjoining  lavatory,  are  fitted  up  asepticaUy  in  the  same 
manner  as  up-to-date  hospital  rooms,  all  the  waUs,  ceilings,  and 
floors,  as  well  as  the  furniture,  being  readily  washed  and  disin- 
fected, while  all  the  angles  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  are  rounded 
ofif  and  any  joints  covered  over  with  smooth  nickel-plated  metal 
rods.  The  walls  and  ceihngs  are  painted  with  white  enamel  and 
simple  decorative  patterns.  Extensive  use  has 
been  made  of  glass,  porcelain,  marble,  and  nickel- 
plated  metal.  The  floors  are  lined  with  inlaid 
linoleum. 

' '  The  sick-room  contains  a  good  bed  with  iron 
frame  and  steel  mattress  and  a  removable  nickel- 
plated  Hfting  device.  The  horsehair  mattresses 
are  made  in  three  parts  to  facilitate  disinfection;  a 
chest  of  drawers  fitted  into  the  w^all  contains 
several  changes  of  bed  linen.  The  sick-room 
further  contains  a  bed-table  with  adjustable  plate,. 
an  iron  cabinet  with  marble  plate  and  enameled 
case,  an  upholstered  easy  chair  with  iron  frame 
and  washable  leather  hning,  and  a  divan  also 
coated  with  washable  leather,  the  hinging  back  of 
which  can  be  used  as  an  emergency  bed,  after  cov- 
ering it  with  horsehair  mattresses.  In  addition 
to  a  drop-light,  there  is  pro\dded  a  portable  elec- 
trical wall  and  table  lamp  whose  light  can  be  cut 
off  by  means  of  an  enclosing  shade.  An  electrical 
heating  pan  serves  to  heat  the  bed.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  usual  electric  bell-call  for  the  nurse, 
and  a  wall  fan  for  ventilation.  The  sick-room  is 
accessible  from  outside  through  broad  folding 
doors  in  the  side- walls,  through  which  the  invalid 
can  be  brought  in  on  a  stretcher  or  sedan  chair. 

"Adjoining  the  sick-room  are  the  quarters  for 
the  attending  physician  or  nurse.  The  furnish- 
ings here  include  sleeping  accommodation  and  an 


upholstered  seat  coated  with  washable  leather;  further  a  fold- 
ing table  and  a  metal  and  plate-glass  cabinet  for  medicines, 
surgical  instruments,  dressing,  etc. 

"A  first-class  compartment  for  the  patient's  relatives  or  friends 
is  attached,  this  also  being  equipped  as  a  sleeper 

"The  kitchen  is  equipped  with  an  ice-box  for  food  and  drink 
and  to  store  ice  for  medical  use ;  there  is  a  marble-topped  table  and 
a  fire-clay  sink  on  nickel  brackets  with  self -locking  water  faucet. 
Under  the  kitchen  table  there  is  a  small  chest  of  drawers  for 
polishing  utensils  and  on  top  of  the  ice-box  a  crockery  cabinet  in 
which  the  kitchen  linen  is  also  kept.  The  kitchen  is  operated 
electrically,  its  arrangements  comprizing  two  quick-acting  radi- 
ators with  Cardan  suspension  and  a  roasting-pan.  Both  the  wall 
and  ceihng  are  lined  with  sheet  non  and  painted  with  bright 
enamel.  Over  the  kitchen  as  well  as  the  lavatory  are  arranged 
water-tanks  of  tinned  copperplate,  containing  a  total  of  about 
1 ,000  liters  of  water,  thus  providing  an  ample  water-supply.  These 
water-tanks  can  be  fed  directly  from  the  roof  or  from  underneath 
through  a  pressure  conduit.  The  baggage  compartment  can  be 
heated  and  contains  a  folding  bench  for  domestics.  A  special 
lavatory  is  provided  for  general  use.  The  passage  also  contains 
an  upholstered  hinging  seat  for  domestics. 

"Ail  the  sliding  doors  of  the  carriage  run  on  ball  bearings," 


A  NEGLECTED   REMEDY  FOR  THE 
SMOKE   NUISANCE 

IN  EFFORTS  to  abate  the  smoke  nuisance  emphasis  has 
usually  been  placed  on  the  combustion  of  the  suspended 
particles,  either  in  the  furnace  itself,  before  the  gases  enter 
the  stack,  or  in  the  stack  itself.  The  method  of  electrical  pre- 
cipitation, which  simply  causes  the  particles  to  adhere  in  masses, 
or  attracts  them  individually  to  a  charged  plate,  seems  to  have 
been  neglected,  altho  known  for  years  and  developed  to  some 
extent  commercially.  It  seems  particularly  adapted  to  cases 
where  the  particles  are  not  combustible,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement,  and  in  the  refining  of  metals,  where  fumes  are  produced 
that  are  especially  noxious.  In  The  Mining  and  Scientific  Press 
(San  Francisco,  August  26-September  2),  F.  G.  CottreU  gives 
recent  instances  of  the  successful  application  of  this  remedy,  and 
we  may  probably  look  for  its  wider  use.     Says  Mr.  CottreU: 

"The  precipitation  of  suspended  matter,  whether  in  gases  or 
liquids,  may  be  accelerated  by  electricity  in  the  form  of  either 
direct  or  alternating  current,  but  the  mode  of  action  and  the 
tj'pe  of  problem  to  which  each  is  best  applicable  differ  in  certain 
important  respects.  Where  an  alternating  electromotive  force 
is  applied  to  a  suspension,  the  action  consists  for  the  most  part 
in  an  agglomeration  of  the  suspended  particles  into  larger  aggre- 
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VOLUMES  OF  GASES  BEFORE  APPLYING  CURRENT. 


AFTER  APPLYING  CURRENT. 


HOW  THE  ELECTRIC  SMOKE-PREVENTER  CLEARS  THE  AIR. 


gates  out  in  the  body  of  the  suspending  medium  and  a  conse- 
quently more  rapid  settling  of  these  aggregates  under  the  influence 
of  gravity.  Thus,  if  powerful  Hertzian  waves  are  sent  out  into 
foggy  air,  the  alternating  fields  set  up  in  space  cause  an  agglomer- 
ation of  the  particles  of  liquid  into  larger  drops  which  then  settle 
more  rapidly." 

In  the  ease  of  the  voluminous  and  rapidly-moving  gases  of  a 
srhelter  flue,  however,  this  settling  process  is  too  slow,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  charge  the  particles  individually  by  electrified 
metal  points  so  that  they  will  fly  to  an  adjacent  and  oppositely- 
charged  metal  plate.     We  read: 

"  The  procedure  actually  followed  .  .  .  consists  in  transform- 
ing the  alternating  current  from  an  ordinary  lighting  or  power 
circuit  up  to  some  20,000  or  30,000  volts  and  then  commutating 
this  high-potential  current  into  an  intermittent  direct  current 
.  .  .  applied  to  a  system  of  electrodes  in  the  flue  carrying  the 
gases  to  be  treated.  ...  In  laboratory  experiments  .  .  .  fine 
sewing  needles  or  even  wire  bristles  answer  very  well,  but  when 
it  is  attempted  to  greatly  multiply  such  discharge  points  in 
order  to  uniformly  treat  a  large  mass  of  rapidly  moving  gas  at 
moderate  temperatures,  great  difficulty  is  met  in  obtaining  a 
powerful  and,  at  the  same  time,  effective  distribution  of  current. 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  clue  to  the  solution  of 
this  difficulty  came  from  an  almost  accidental  observation. 
Working  one  evening  in  the  twilight  when  the  efficiency  of  the 
different  points  could  be  roughly  judged  by  the  pale  luminous 
discharge  from  them,  it  was  noticed  that  under  the  particular 
conditions  employed  at  the  time  this  glow  only  became  appreci- 
able when  the  points  had  approached  the  plates  almost  to  within 
the  distance  for  disruptive  discharge,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
piece  of  cotton-covered  magnet  wire  which  carried  the  current 
from  the  transformer  and  commutator  to  the  discharge  electrodes, 
altho  widely  separated  from  any  conductor  of  opposite  polarity, 
showed  a  beautiful  uniform  purple  glow  along  its  whole  length. 
The  explanation  lay  in  the  fact  that  every  loose  fiber  of  the 
cotton  insulation,  altho  a  relatively  poor  conductor  compared  to 
a  metallic  point,  was  still  sufficiently  conductive  from  its  natural 
hygroscopic  moisture  to  act  as  a  discharge  point  for  this  high- 
potential  current,  and  its  fineness  and  sharpness,  of  course,  far 
exceeded  that  of  the  sharpest  needle  or  thinnest  metallic  wire. 
Acting  on  this  suggestion,  it  was  found  that  a  piece  of  this  cotton- 
covered  wire  when  used  as  a  discharge  electrode  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature proved  far  more  effective  in  precipitating  the  sulfuric 
acid  mists,  which  were  then  the  object  of  study,  than  any  system 


of  metallic  points  which  it  had  been  possible  to  construct.  .  .  . 
In  practise  a  more  durable  material  than  cotton  was  de- 
manded for  the  hot  acid  gases  to  be  treated,  and  this  has  been 
found  in  asbestos  or  mica,  the  fine  filaments  of  the  one  and  the 
scales  of  the  other  supplying  the  discharge  points  or  edges  of  the 
excessive  fineness  required." 

The  writer  describes  the  successful  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  several  large  plants  in  California,  where  conflicts  be- 
tween the  farmers  and  the  smelter  interests  have  been  particular- 
ly acute,  and  where  the  operation  of  the  electric  precipitators 
promises  a  satisfactory  solution.     Of  one  plant  Mr.  Cottrell  says: 

"Filtration  tests  show  that  this  plant,  under  favorable  work- 
ing conditions,  precipitates  between  80  and  90  per  cent,  of  the 
suspended  matter  in  the  gas,  the  average  over  the  whole  period 
of  operation  to  date  being  somewhat  less.  Under  present  opera- 
ing  conditions  at  the  smelter,  this  represents  some  6  or  8  tons  of 
precipitate  per  24  hours.  The  gas-treating  plant  as  a  whole, 
including  flues,  fans,  motors,  and  electrical  apparatus,  cost,  up 
to  the  time  it  was  put  in  operation,  a  little  less  than  SI  10,000. 
Altho  many  minor  changes  have  since  been  made,  none  of  the 
larger  or  more  expensive  elements  of  contruction  has  been 
greatly  altered." 

Of  other  applications,  the  writer  says: 

"Of  the  other  possible  applications  of  the  process,  one  of  the 
most  recent  to  be  actively  prosecuted  is  the  collection  of  dust 
from  Portland  cement  kiln  gases.  The  chief  stimulus  to  this 
development  has  again  been  the  nuisance  to  the  siurounding 
population  and  its  attendant  litigation.  This  has  been  especially 
acute  in  southern  California,  where  several  cement  plants  are 
situated  in  the  heart  of  an  exceedingly  rich  orange  country.  In 
the  ease  of  the  Coulton  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  2,o00  barrels  per 
day,  an  injunction  has  already  been  issued  by  the  court  which,  if 
sustained,  will  close  the  plant,  unless  they  can  control  their  dust, 
which  the  court  estinuites  at  present  at  some  twenty  tons  per  day. 
This  case  differs  from  that  of  the  smelters  in  that  here  there  is  no 
question  of  damage  from  gases,  but  merely  the  deposition  of  a 
large  tonnage  of  impalpable  dust  of  lime  and  clay.  .  .  .  The  dust 
itself  is.  furthermore,  entirely  devoid  of  electrical  conductivity, 
but  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  easily  and  completely  precipitated 
by  the  electrodes  when  these  are  properly  adapted  to  the  new 
conditions 

"Another  exteu.sive  field  in  which  it  is  hoped  this  process  may 
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find  useful  application  is  the  cleaning  of  iron  blast-furnace  gas  for 
use  in  gas-engines.  ...  A  question  which  naturally  presents 
itself  is  whether  this  work  has  any  bearing  upon  the  coal-smoke 
problem  of  large  cities.  In  answer,  it  may  be  said  that  for  the 
great  majority  of  cases  at  present  the  more  logical  line  of  attack 
would  seem  to  lie  in  improved  methods  of  combustion,  to  avoid 
making  smoke  in  the  first  place,  but  in  some  special  instances 
where  such  methods  may  happen  to  be  particularly  difficult  of 
application,  and  the  suppression  of  smoke  is  especially  desirable, 
electrical  precipitation  may  eventually  be  found  of  use,  for  ex- 
periments show  that  it  acts  upon  ordinary  smoke  in  essentially 
the  same  manner  as  upon  the  fumes  and  dust." 


COMPASSES  WITHOUT   MAGNETS 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  of  the  gyroscopic  compass  in  the 
German  Navy  and  its  reported  introduction  into  the 
English  Navy  furnish  evidence  that  this  device  has  now 
passed  from  the  experimental  into  the  commercial  stage.  In  it 
we  have  a  device  that  will  indicate  true  north  instead  of  the  in- 
correct and  variable  !' magnetic  north"  of  the  old  compass;  that 
wiU  not  have  to  be  ."adjusted" 
by  a  tedious  process  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  voyage;  that  can  not 
be  deranged  by  electric  storms  or 
magnetic  changes  on  board,  and 
that  seeks  its  pole  with  greater 
force  and  certainty  than  the  mag- 
netic compass.  It  is  affected,  to  be 
sure,  by  perturbing  causes  that  do 
not  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
case  of  the  older  instrument;  but 
these  are  easily  calculated  and  dis- 
counted. We  translate  an  account 
of  the  newest  form  of  the  instrument 
from  an  illustrated  article  contrib- 
uted to  Cosmos  (Paris,  August  12), 
by  H.  Marehand.     Says  this  writer : 


"The  gyroscope  is  a  well-known 
instrument  and  few  are  now  igno- 
rant of  its  fundamental  laws,  first 
completely  defined  by  the  great 
physicist  Foucault 

"The  first  of  these  laws  is  that 
every  gyroscope  that  is  free  to  move 
in  all  directions  tends  to  preserve 
its  initial  direction,  and  the  second 
is  that  if  a  gyroscope  is  free  to  move 
in  only  two  planes  it  must,  at  every 
point  on  the  earth's  surface  except 
the  poles,  tend  to  set  parallel  to  the 
earth's  axis  and  consequently  indi- 
cate the  absolute  north. 

"A  system  of  this  kind  avoids  the 
causes  of  error  that  may  influence 
the  magnetic  compass,  and  so  the 
idea  of  using  it  in  na\dgation  has 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  of 
investigators,  especially    since    the 

wide  use  of  steel  for  shipbuilding  has  caused  great  difficulties 
in  the  use  of  magnetic  instruments. 

"But  the  means  formerly  at  our  disposal  did  not  admit  of 
giving  the  instrument  a  practically  satisfactory  form,  and  the 
numerous  scientific  men  who  have  attacked  the  subject  since 
Foucault' s  time  have  not  obtained  much  success. 

"A  German  experimenter.  Dr.  Anschiitz,  has  nevertheless  suc- 
ceeded in  devising  a  gyroscopic  apparatus  answering  practical 
purposes.  .  .  .  The  problem,  however,  was  a  delicate  one;  a 
serious  inconvenience  resulted  from  the  fact  that  such  a  device  is 
affected,  in  ordinary  conditions,  not  only  by  the  earth's  rotation, 
but  also  by  all  the  forces  to  which  it  may  be  subjected  because  of 
the  ship's  motions.  To  attain  good  results  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  compass  should  have  what  is  called  great 
gyroscopic  resistance,  opposing  powerfully  every  effort  to  displace 
its  axis,  and  that  the  friction  of  the  system  of  suspension  should 


be  as  slight  as  possible.  Even  so,  however,  the  instrument  does 
not  return  to  its  normal  position  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
after  oscillation  to  one  side  and  the  other  of  this  position;  and 
in  the  interval  it  is  exposed  to  new  causes  of  perturbation. 

"The  great  point  was  then  to  combine  the  gyroscope  with  some 
device  to  damp  its  oscillations.  Anschiitz  first  tried  to  use  a. 
second  gyroscope;  later,  he  found  the  solution  in  a  simpler  and 
more  efficient  device.  His  gyroscopic  compass,  tested  in  1908, 
on  the  Deutschland,  has  since  been  used  in  the  German  Navy, 
and  it  is  to  be  adopted  also  in  the  English  Navy;  others  will 
doubtless  follow  their  example." 

Anschiitz's  compass  is  simply  a  floating  g3Toscope  whose  fly- 
wheel is  kept  spinning  rapidly  by  means  of  an  electric  motor.  If 
its  axis  is  not  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
tends  to  change  the  direction  of  the  compass,  and  the  final  effect 
of  this,  combined  with  the  action  of  gravity,  is  to  turn  it  toward 
the  north-and-south  line.  This  is  shown  by  the  demonstration- 
model  seen  on  the  next  page ;  when  the  gyroscope  is  set  in  motion, 
and  the  brass  meridian-circle  is  moved  to  represent  the  earth's 
rotation,  the  arrow  points  north.  In  the  actual  instrument  the 
oscillations  are  damped  by  an  ingenious  device  in  which  a  current 

of  air,  produced  by  the  motion  of 
the  gyroscope,  acts  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  bring  it  to  rest  in  its. 
normal  position.     We  read: 

"Like  everything  here  below,  the 
instrument  may  be  subjected  to  dis- 
turbing influences;  but  the  great 
advantage  is  that  the  disturbing- 
causes  are  independent  of  the  device- 
itself,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  allow 
for  them  by  means  of  specially  pre- 
pared tables. 

' '  Another  very  important  peculi- 
arity is  that  the  directive  force  may 
])e  made  very  much  greater  than  that 
of  a  magnetized  needle;  it  is  com- 
monly fifteen  times  as  great  as  with 
a  well-constructed  magnetic  device. 

' '  The  axis  keeps  in  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  planes,  so  that  the  rose 
can  oscillate  only  about  a  north- 
south  axis;  it  is  thus  easy  to  es- 
tablish a  point  of  contact  on  the 
east- west  line;  which  makes  the 
construction  of  an  electric  trans- 
mission system  very  simple. 

"The  equipment  includes  a  prin- 
cipal compass  provided  with  a- 
transmitter,  and  receivers  con- 
nected electrically  with  it.  The- 
principal  compass  and  the  trans- 
mitter are  placed  in  a  protected 
position  and  the  receivers  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  need."  — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


RUBBER  PAVEMENT— A  large 
area  of  the  International  Rubber 
Exposition  at  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  London,  is  to  be  paved  with  india-rubber,  and  it  is 
expected,  says  The  National  Review  (Shanghai,  China)  as  quoted 
in  American  Industries  (New  York,  September),  will  give  a  fresh, 
impulse  to  proposals  for  the  use  of  this  substance  as  a  road 
material.     We  read : 

"The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  rubber  for  road  sur- 
faces are  its  noiselessness  and  durability,  combined  with  complete 
freedom  from  dust.  It  is,  moreover,  very  readily  cleansed,  and, 
being  wholly  non-absorbent,  would  not  require  much  watering. 
Everything,  however,  depends  upon  the  question  of  relative 
economy.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  contemplate  the  use  of 
rubber  in  this  way  upon  a  large  scale  unless  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  should  sink  permanently  to,  say,  two  shillings  a  pound. 
Very  favorable  results  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  the  em- 
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ployment  of  rubber  blocks  in  roadways  exposed  to  heavy  traffic, 
and  the  amount  of  wear  after  many  years  has  been  almost  in- 
appreciable." 


"ARTIFICIAL"   LIFE 

THE  SUCCESS  of  Professor  Bataillon,  a  French  biologist, 
in  causing  unfertilized  frogs'  eggs  to  develop  by  mechani- 
cal and  electrical  irritation  has  already  been  noted  in 
these  columns.  This  and  some  other  experiments  in  the  same 
line  have  led  writers  in  the  daily  press  to  announce  the  produc- 
tion of  "artificial  frogs,"  an  ex- 
pression which  brings  a  protest 
from  The  Scientific  American.  The 
development  of  unfertilized  eggs  is 
no  new  thing;  it  is  the  rule  in  cer- 
tain species.  That  we  should  be 
able  to  extend  it  to  others  is  in- 
teresting and  even  sensational,  but 
it  brings  us  no  nearer  the  artificial 
production  of  life.  It  might  better 
be  described  as  a  prevention  of 
death,  and  classed  with  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  man;  for  the  egg  is 
certainly  "alive,"  to  start  with, 
and  the  experimenter  simply  causes 
it  to  keep  on  with  its  developments 
which  it  would  not  do  if  left  to  itself. 
In  fact,  we  read: 

"We  are  ...  no  nearer  the  cre- 
ation of  '  artificial  frogs '  or  '  arti- 
ficial life'  in  any  form,  so  far  as 
actual  control  of  the  conditions  that 
lead  to  the  origin  of  living  matter  is 
concerned,  than  we  were  a  dozen 
years  ago. 

f  "  The  problems  involved  in  the 
work  which  leads  to  these  sensa- 
tional announcements  are  of  two 
entirely  different  kinds.  In  the  first 
place  we  liave  the  question  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  processes 
that  go  on  in  the  living  protoplasm, 
with  the  attempt  to  reproduce  as 
far  as  possible  a  combination  of 
molecules  that  will  behave  in  some 
respects  as  does  the  living  matter 
of  a  cell.  If  we  could  succeed  in 
bringing   together  from  the  bottles 

in  the  laboratory  a  combination  of  suostances  that  would  react 
upon  one  another  and  upon  the  environment  as  does  the  mass  of 
substances  we  call  an  'Ameba'  we  should  have  succeeded  in 
creating  ' artificial  life.'  Many  attempts  have  no  doubt  been 
made  to  create  life  in  this  sense.  And  many  attempts — from 
those  of  Butschli  to  those  of  Leduc — have  succeeded  so  far  that 
they  have  reproduced  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  living  things  in 
non-living  matter.  But  Professor  Bataillon  did  not  try  to  do 
anything  like  this.     His  problem  was  of  an  entirelj^  different  kind. 

"He  was  concerned  chiefly  with  the  question,  'How  does  the 
sperm  cause  the  egg  to  develop  ? '  In  attempting  to  reduce  the 
influence  of  the  sperm  upon  the  egg  to  physical  and  chemical 
terms,  the  biologist  may  be  said  to  deal  with  the  creation  of  life, 
but  the  use  of  these  terms  in  that  sense  is  purely  metaphorical. 
At  any  rate,  this  is  the  nature  of  the  general  problem  with  which 
Professor  Bataillon  is  concerned,  and  his  results  are  the  logical 
successors  of  earlier  experiments  along  the  same  line.  Starting 
with  Prof.  Jacques  Loeb's  experiments,  in  which  the  unfertilized 
eggs  of  sea-urchins  were  induced  to  develop  by  the  action  of  phys- 
i(;al  forces  (osmotic  pressure)  and  by  various  chemicals,  passing 
to  Loeb's  later  experiments  in  which  the  chemical  action  was 
analyzed  further  into  its  electrical  factors,  and  from  these  to  the 
experiments  of  Delage,  who  induced  fertilization  by  means  of 
electric  charges,  we  have  a  continuous  series  of  contributions  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  But  from  Delage's  'artificial  par- 
thenogenesis' by  means  of  electrical  charges  through  the  sur- 
rounding medium,  to  Bataillou's  artificial  parthenogenesis  by 


means  of  electrical  charges  through  the  unfertilized  egg  itself,  is 
only  a  step — but  an  important  step." 

In  all  of  these  experiments,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "the 
biologist  has  before  him  well-defined  problems,  but  in  none  of 
them  does  he  think  that  he  is  making  'artificial  life,'  he  is  simply 
causing  eggs  to  develop  under  artificial  conditions."  To  create 
life  he  would  have  to  provide  the  egg  artificially,  as  well  as  the 
stimulus  for  its  development. 

"Nevertheless  these  experiments  are  of  importance,  as  well  as 
of  interest,  for  they  lead  not  only  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 

fundamental  processes,  but  also, 
eventually,  to  a  surer  control  of 
vital  processes,  in  animals  and  in 
plants." 


DEMONSTRATION    MODEL    OF    GYROSCOPIC    COMPASS. 


BEETLES  THAT  GROW  MUSH- 
ROOMS —  Certain  wood  -  boring 
beetles  cultivate  in  their  domains 
various  species  of  fungi  as  food  for 
their  offspring.  The  kind  of  wood 
in  which  the  tunnels  are  bored  is 
carefully  selected  with  a  \new  to  the 
successful,  cultivation  of  the  fungi. 
These  facts  we  owe  to  several  re- 
cent investigators,  of  whom  the 
latest  is  J.  Bouverie,  a  French  ento- 
mologist. Mushroom-growing  ants 
have  been  known  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  list  of  insects  that  delib- 
erately cultivate  food  for  their 
young  is  probably  not  yet  exhaust- 
ed. Says  Henri  Coupin,  writing  in 
La  Nature  (Paris,  August  26),  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Bouverie  and  his 
forerunners : 

."When  we  examine  the  walls  of 
the  ca^^ties  made  b\'  coleoptera  of 
the  group  of  Bostrychides  in  the 
wood  of  our  trees  ...  we  find  a 
sort  of  white  crust,  which  appeared 
to  the  earliest  observer  to  be  only 
a  salty  excretion.  ...  It  was  not 
until  1844  that  Hartig  recognized 
that  this  crust  was  in  reality  formed 
by  a  fungus,  and  that  its  presence 
was  responsible  for  the  change  in 
the  color  of  the  walls  to  brown. 
"This  fungus — there  are  in  reality  several  species,  which  Mr. 
Bouverie  has  studied — is  not  a  simple  mold,  which  would  be  use- 
less or  even  harmful  to  the  insect.  It  is  in  reality  very  useful  in 
forming  a  healthful  and  abundant  food  for  the  larvae,  which  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  develop  better  when  the 
mycelium  is  more  abundant.  This  is  also  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  filaments  of  the  fungus  end  on  the  gallery  side  in 
globules,  rich  in  glycogen  and  oil.  Further,  the  fungi  of  the  gal- 
leries bored  by  the  Bostrychides  serve  in  some  sort  as  drains  to 
draw  off  the  nitrogenous  matters  in  the  wood  and  place  them  at 
the  disposal  of  the  larvae.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  Bostrychides 
bore  their  galleries  only  in  quite  fresh  wood  and  in  the  inner 
bark,  for  only  in  these  conditions  does  the  fungus  find  the 
water  and  nourishment  necessary  to  its  development,  as  well 
as  sufficient  aeration.  These  conditions  afe  so  well  adapted 
to  the  fungus  that  the  tissue  formed  by  it  constitutes  literally 
a  pure  culture. 

"The  first  spores  of  the  fungus  seem  to  be  brought  in  by  the 
adult  insects,  either  on  the  surface  of  their  bodies  or  in  their  ex- 
cretions. This  sowing  of  the  seed  is  CNidently  involuntary  on 
their  part;  but  both  insect  and  fungus  make  the  best  of  their 
association. 

"  There  is  a  real  symbiosis,  for  the  fungus  .  .  .  finds  itself 
located,  by  the  act  of  the  insect,  in  a  very  favorable  medium, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  insect  finds  in  it  a  food  sufficiently 
tender  for  its  feeble  jaws." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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ARTHUR    SINCLAUt, 
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THEY    ARE    INTERPRETING    THE    IRISH    MIND    OP    TO-DAY    FOR    AMERICAN    AUDIENCES. 
They  bring  from  Dublin,  as  George  IMoorc  says,  "the  fragrance  of  bog-land  and  meadow-land  and  also  of  public-housc-land.' 


WHAT   IRELAND  NOW   OFFERS   US  _ 

THE  ABBEY  PLAYERS,  who  are  now  in  this  country 
giving  us  exhibitions  of  the  art  of  the  theater  as  it  is  de- 
veloped in  Dublin,  have  nothing  to  do  with  conventional 
drama.  They  take  no  interest,  as  Mr.  George  Moore,  the  Irish 
novelist,  puts  it,  in  "the  gentleman  in  evening  dress  and  diamond 
studs  beseeching  a  lady  in  silk  attire  to  leave  her  husband." 
What  has  interested  them  is  the  life  of  the  Irish  people — peasant 
life  for  the  most  part,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  plays  of  John  Syngc 
and  Lady  Gregory.  There  is  also  the  drama  of  the  working 
classes  in  their  adjustment  to  newer  economic  conditions — 
phases  of  life  which  interest  present-day  writers  in  the  Irish 
Theater  movement  like  Robinson,  Boyle,  Martin,  and  Irvine. 
I  Speech  also  is  an  element  that  marks  this  group  off  from  the 
plays  of  the  conventional  theater.  Their  plays  are  couched  in  an 
Anglo-Irish  idiom,  perfectly  understood  by  us,  but  "redeemed," 
as  Mr.  Moore  again  says,  "from  the  idiom  which  we  speak  and  in 
which  our  newspapers  are  written — an  idiom  dim  and  defaced 
like  a  coin  too  long  in  circulation."  Mr.  Moore  gives  an  account 
of  the  plays  and  their  players  in  the  Boston  Transcript.  Mr.  W. 
B.  Yeats's  address  before  the  Drama  League  of  Boston  is  also 
reported  in  the  same  paper.  He  declares  that  the  new  drama  of 
Ireland  tries  "to  recreate  Ireland  in  an  Irish  way,"  by  mastering 
what  the  peasant  knows  and  by  using  that  to  understand  what  Is 
written  in  the  old  manuscripts  of  Celtic  Ireland.  Their  theater  is 
thus  "no  artificial  creation  of  a  literary  clique,  but  an  expression 
of  the  Irish  mind  of  to-day."  This  fact  also  explains,  Mr. 
Yeats  avers,  how  the  players,  "who  are  not  peasants,  but  young 
men  and  women  taken  from  various  businesses  in  Dublin,  have 
come  to  understand  the  peasant  so  well."  Mr.  Moore  does  not 
hesitate  to  compare  them  as  actors  with  the  French  actors  of  the 
Palais  Royal  whom  he  knew  well  in  the  seventies.     He  writes: 

"We  are  tempted  to  think  the  past  always  better  than  the 
present;  but,  hand  upon  my  heart,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
_  that  I  ever  saw  a  better  actor  than  Arthur  Sinclair,  of  the  Abbey 
Theater,  in  his  best  parts.  Sinclair  in  the  part  of  the  drunken 
publican  in  '  The  Playboy '  is  one  of  my  most  distinct  playhouse 
memories,  and  nearly  as  distinct  is  my  memory  of  Miss  Maire 
O'Neill  in  the  part  of  Pcgeen  Mike.     That  'nearly'  should  be 


crossed  out,  for  in  certain  scenes  I  can  see  her  as  distinctly  as 
Sinclair,  and  her  part  is  the  more  difficult,  for  she  is  in  every 
scene,  whereas  Sinclair  only  appears  in  the  first  and  the  third  acts. 
She  is  in  my  opinion  a  most  admirable  actress  in  everything  that 
she  attempts,  and  I  shall  be  surprized  if  my  opinion  of  her  is  not 
indorsed  by  the  entire  American  public. 

"I  know  of  no  part  in  any  play  that  demands  from  the  actor 
so  much  tact  and  judgment  as  the  part  of  Christy  Mahon,  the 
Playboy,  and  all  the  necessary  tact  and  judgment  are  supplied  by 
Mr.  Fred  O' Donovan.  All  the  other  parts  in  the  play  are  what 
is  known  as  straightforward  acting;  O'Donovan  balances  his  on  a 
needle's  point  all  the  time  and  at  any  moment  it  is  easy  for  him 
to  lose  the  sympathy  of  the  audience. 

"J.  M.  Kerrigan  is  an  excellent  actor,  a  little  more  thoughtful 
and  less  spontaneous  than  Sinclair — an  admirable  comedian. 
Sydney  Morgan  I  remember  very  well  in  his  impersonation  of 
Christy  Mahon's  father  (the  father  that  was  supposed  to  be  killed 
by  the  blow  of  a  loy)  and  I  never  have  been  disappointed  by  him 
in  any  part  th<it  he  ever  played 

"The  Abbey  Theater  Company  are  going  to  America  and  they 
will  bring  with  them  the  fragrance  of  bog-land  and  meadow- 
land  and  also  of  public-house-land." 

Boston  has  already  confirmed  much  of  Mr.  Moore's  opinion. 
Mr.  Parker  in  The  Transcript  writes  that  "no  company  within. 
Bostonian  memory  has  so  played  as  a  team,  and  it  would  be 
ungracious  and  futile  to  try  to  differentiate  its  members  as  in- 
dividual talent."  On  another  day  some  special  morals  were 
drawn  from  the  versatile  work  of  Mr.  Fred  O'Donovan: 

"His  first  appearance  was  as  the  young  son  in  the  tragedy 
'Birthright,'  Hugh,  the  brilliant,  athletic,  hearty,  lovable  young- 
ster that  so  displeases  his  father  by  his  thoughtless  indifference  to 
the  farm.  Such  a  performance  of  handsome,  masterful,  exuberant 
youth  v/ould  have  fastened  forever  upon  an  American  player  a 
host  of  just  such  other  parts.  He  would  have  become  a  popular 
'juvenile  lead' — even  a  small  starlet  in  large  type.  But  at  the 
Abbey  Theater,  Dublin,  such  is  not  the  Avay.  If  it  were,  we 
should  lose  Mr.  O'Donovan's  delightful  impersonation  of  the 
callow  youth  in  'Hyacinth  Halvey,'  with  his  comic  distress  over 
the  embarrassments  of  the  good  character  that  he  has  acquired 
and  his  desperate  attempts  to  rid  himself  of  it.  And  what  young 
American  actor,  however  good,  would  be  given  the  part  of  the 
second  old  man  in  'The  Workhouse  Ward'?  Perhaps  it  is  only 
fair  to  ask  also  what  young  American  actor  could  have  played  the 
part  so  well,  the  churlish  body,  the  sour,  cracked  voice,  and  above 
all  the  disgruntled  glance?    We  do  not  give  our  young  actors  the 
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opportunities  and  the  practise  that  make  them  such  finished 
players  as  Mr.  O'Donovan." 

Mr.  Yeats  in  his  lecture  gives  an  account  of  Synge  and  the 
other  writers  of  the  Abbey  Theater.  He  met  Synge  in  Paris  in 
1907  and  persuaded  him  to  go  to  live  in  the  west  of  Ireland  and 
write  about  its  people. 

"He  was  very  poor  himself,  tho  of  an  old  family,  and  a  fine 
scholar.  He  had  lived  with  German  peasants  in  the  Black 
P''orest,  and  with  a  chairmaker  in  Paris,  and  brought  his  fiddle 
everywhere  that  he  would  be  more  welcome.  I  got  him  to  come 
back  to  Ireland,  and  there  in  the  Aran  and  Blasket  Islands  he 
found  a  life  after  his  own  heart.  There  he  escaped  the  squalor 
of  the  poor  and  the  nobility  of  the  rich.  He  had  nothing  of  the 
modern  humanitarian;  he  had  no  interest  in  economics,  no  in- 
terest in  social  forces,  and  he  had  little  of  the  Irish  politician.  He 
was  a  Nationalist,  but  he  never  spoke  of  politics,  nothing  in- 
terested him  but  the  individual  man,  in  fact  I  think  his  own  ill 
health  and  poverty  had  made  individual  destiny  momentous 
to  him.  All  the  things  that  we  forget,  in  the  excitement  of  news- 
papers and  crowds  and  business,  were  always  present  to  him. 
In  one  of  his  early  poems  he  asks  on  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  if 
the  twenty-five  years  to  come  are  to  be  as  evil  as  the  twenty-five 
gone  by.  But  gradually  he  attained  happiness  through  his  art, 
coming  to  see  in  his  individual  infirmities  but  a  sort  of  burning- 
glass  that  gathered  for  his  study  the  general  lot  of  men.  All 
became  but  a  subject  for  artistic  creation,  and  an  occasion  for  the 
creative  joy. 

"It  was  inevitable  that  a  man  like  this,  who  seemed  ignorant 
of  the  mere  existence  of  all  these  Irish  controversies,  should  out- 
rage the  feelings  of  the  crowds.  Just  as  he  felt  in  his  own  life 
continual  struggle  between  his  ideal  purpose  and  his  infirmity 
and  his  poverty,  so  did  he  see  in  the  world  about  him  an  ideal 
dream  and  a  grotesque  reality.  He  knew  the  country  places  as 
no  Irish  writer  for  fifty  years  has  known  them,  but  he  selected 


ated  them  and  arranged  them  according  to  his  fancy,  until  he  had 
created  something  as  strange  as  the  wandering  knight  and  the 
Sancho  Panza  of  Cervantes.  I  can  imagine  some  patriotic 
Spaniard  saying  to  Cervantes,  'Do  you  really  pretend  that  this 
fat,  cowardly  peasant,  and  this  crack-brained  knight  are  typical 
of  the  peasants  and  the  gentlemen  of  Spain?'  I  can  imagine 
others,  even  without  any  patriotic  bias,   asking  why  he  gave 


WILLIAM    BUTLER   YEATS, 

AVlio  helped  to  found  tho  New  Irish  Literary  and  Theater 
Movement  and  who  has  provided  tho  Abbey  Company  with 
their  most  effective  poetical  plays. 

from  them  strange  passionate  and  grotesque  types,  to  set  beside 
his  dream.  It  was  no  malice,  no  love  of  mischief,  that  made  him 
imagine  instead  of  colleens  of  the  old  sort,  and  the  good  young 
men  of  Boucicault,  blind  Martin  and  his  wife,  in  'The  Well  of  the 
Saints, '  the  erring  wife  in  '  The  Shadow  of  the  Olen,'  the  fantastic 
mistaken  hero-worship  of  the  people  in  his  "Playboy  of  the  West- 
ern World.'     He  took  his  types  from  reality  indeed,  but  exagger- 


LADY  GREGORY, 

Who  has  not  only  written  many  of  the  most  successful 
comedies  of  Irish  life  that  the  Abbey  Players  present,  but 
takes  with  Mr.  Yeats  an  active  part  in  the  management. 

them  such  strange  types.  He,  too,  took  from  life  the  violent  and 
incomplete  that  through  its  symbolism  he  might  reveal  a  heroic 
dream.  When  we  have  filled  our  minds  •with  the  work  of  Synge 
we  remember  even  more  vividly  than  the  strange  persons  he  has 
created,  blind  Martin's  dream  of  the  splendid  life  that  might  be, 
A^ora  Bourke's  preoccupation  with  the  fine  men  she  fancied,  the 
Playboy's  poetical  reveries  of  far-off  exciting  things.  Dublin  for 
a  time  saw  but  one-half  his  meaning  and  rejected  him,  rioting  for 
a  week  after  the  first  performance  of  his  greatest  play,  rejecting 
him  as  most  countries  have  rejected  their  greatest  poets.  But 
Dublin  has  repented  sooner  than  most  countries  have  repented, 
and  to-day  the  '  Playboy '  is  played  constantlj-  in  Dublin  to  good 
houses,  drawn  from  all  political  and  social  sections.  The  six 
days'  rioting  Avas  his  laurel  i^Teath." 

Lady  Gregorj's  plays  found  immediate  favor,  "for  she  at- 
tracted, not  by  the  harsh,  but  the  gracious  elements  of  life.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  bitterness  in  her  laughter,  in  her  vision,  no  delight  ia 
the  grotesque  things."     Of  the  j'oimger  men  Mr.  Yeats  speaks: 

"Our  other  dramatists.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Boyle, 
Mr.  Irvine,  are  less  full  of  the  folk  life;  probably  they  may  be  half 
conscious  of  some  reaction  against  us  older  writers,  because  at 
moments  they  seem  almost  as  much  interested  in  economic 
problems  as  a  Galsworthy  or  a  Shaw;  bufwhat  interests  me  most 
in  their  work  is  that  by  their  means  we  are  setting  upon  the  stage 
the  life  of  most  classes  in  Ireland  that  have  anything  Irish  about; 
them.  We  have  begun  to  go  beyond  the  peasant  to  find  themes 
in  the  workhouse  parlor,  in  the  house  of  the  strong  farmer,  in 
the  seminary  and  the  shop." 

The  Abbey  people  are  also  innovators  in  the  matter  of  stage 
scenery.  Everything  used  is  kept  as  simple  as  possible.  ."We 
must  rid  ourselves  of  realistic  repre.sentation  of  open-air  scenes," 
says  Mr.  Yeats,  and  "replace  it  by  suggestion,  as  in  the  Japan- 
ese theater,  by  harmonies  of  color  and  form." 
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YIEAVS    OP    TATTERSHALL    CASTLE.    WHICH    IS    REPORTED    SOLD  TO  AN  AMERICAN 
"One  by  one  our  great  paintings  have  left  us  for  America,"  says  the  London  Globe,  "and  now  even  our  buildings  are  being  carried  away. 


THE  DEVASTATORS  OF  EUROPEAN  ART 

EUROPE  seems  bent  upon  making  the  American  million- 
aire the  most  colossally  abhorrent  figiire  that  modern  life 
has  evolved.  Not  only  does  he  loom  as  the  resistless  com- 
petitor for  works  of  art  in  the  open  market ;  but  now  he  is  revealed 
in  a  more  sinister  phase.  He  is  figured  as  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  on  such  a  scale  that  his  ghoulish  satisfaction  can  be  enjoyed 
only  by  hirnself.  It  seems  to  be  a  growing  conviction  that  the 
"Monna  Lisa"  wall  some  day  be  found  concealed  in  the  strong 
room  of  one  of  our  plutocrats.  Until  that  day,  he,  of  course,  must 
keep  the  matter  dark  from  his  most  intimate  friends;  may  only 
let  himself  into  the  secret  room  in  the  dead  of  night  and  there 
court  the  mysterious  smile  of  the  vanished  lady.  Not  only  is  the 
millionaire  pictured  as  a  fence,  he  is  set  forth  as  a  dupe  and  a  fool. 
A  dispatch  from  Paris  to  the  New  York  Times  tells  us  that  Mr. 
Drioux,  the  examining  judge  in  charge  of  the  case  of  the  stolen 
picture,  "is  on  the  track  of  a  powerful  international  gang  of 
thieves  which  is  wonderfully  organized,  and  has  connections  in 
France,  England,  Germanj-,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  The  gang  has 
been  proved,  by  information  given  and  rninutely  verified,  to  have 
been  responsible  for  all  the  important  thefts  of  pictures  and  art 
works  from  museums,  churches,  and  private  collections  during 
recent  years."     We  read  further: 

."An  indi\adual  now  in  prison  on  a  charge  of  stealing  one  of 
Franz  Hals's  canvases,  from  a  Belgian  museum,  has  been  closely 
interrogated  by  M.  Drioux,  in  consequence  of  certain  articles 
published  in  Le  Figaro  and  Le  Matin,  and  it  is  from  him  that  in- 
formation has  been  elicited  which  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  missing  picture.  The  prisoner  has  made  the  sensational 
statement  that  this  association  of  thieves  has  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  anything  it  steals  to  collectors  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  greater  the  sensation  made  at  the  time  of  its  disappear- 
ance the  more  easily  it  can  be  disposed  of,  and  the  greater  the 
price  that  can  be  obtained. 

"'There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  collectors,'  states  IVI. 
Drioux's  informant,  'in  America,  who  accept  the  outcrj'  made  by 
the  theft  of  some  art  treasure  as  the  best  guaranty  of  its  authen- 
ticity when  it  is  offered  to  them.     And  yet,  if  they  only  knew!' 

"And  he  went  on  to  explain  that  the  gang  has  studios  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  and  even  in  Paris  suburbs,  where  particularly 
clever  artists  are  employed  to  make  a  number  of  reproductions  of 
stolen  works  of  art  with  a  skill  which  defies  detection.  These  for- 
geries are  easily  palmed  off  on  wealthy  collectors,  who  are  further 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that  they  are  of  course  obliged  to  keep 
their  treasures  under  lock  and  key,  and  rarely  even  mention  them 
except  to  trusted  friends,  and  thus  are  ignorant  of  the  duplicates 
owned  by  others.  This,  of  course,  is  what  the  association  trades 
on,  and  enormous  profits  are  thus  made 

' '  Detectives  are  now  making  careful  investigations  in  Belgium 
(where  the  gang  is  believed  to  have  meeting-places  in  Brussels  and 
Antwerp)  and  Germany,  and  any  day  may  bring  news  of  a  num- 
ber of  sensational  arrests.'' 


Another  outcry  arises  in  England,  where  a  bill  i^  under  dis- 
cussion to  restrict  the  exportation  of  the  more  notable  national 
treasures  in  private  hands.  The  New  York  Evening  Sun  com- 
ments on  the  panic  precipitated  by  the  reports — "  wildlj^  improb- 
able reports" — of  the  transportation  of  Tattershall  Castle  to  this 
country. 

The  points  about  the  historic  ruin,  built  in  1440  by  Cromwell, 
Lord  Treasurer  of  King  Henry  VI.,  are  "the  wonderful  chimney- 
pieces"  which  bear  richly  colored  coats  of  arms.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  "the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom"  and  were  copied 
bj^  Pugin  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  ruin  itself  is  re- 
garded as  "one  of  the  finest  examples  of  medieval  brickwork  in 
England."  The  rumor  about  its  removal  states  that  the  half 
million  bricks  will  be  taken  doAvn,  numbered,  and  carefully 
packed  to  aid  reerection.  The  prospective  owner  is  to  pay 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  cents  a  brick.  The  Evening 
Sun  reflects  English  opinion  thus: 

" '  One  by-  one  our  great  paintings  have  left  us  for  America,'  " 
whined  the  London  Globe,  '  and  now  even  our  buildings  are  being 
carried  away.'  -.  The  Globe  does  not  love  us: 

"'It  is  but  cold  comfort  to  reflect  that  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  it  will  look  grotesquely  out  of  place,  and  that  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  great,  but  unpicturesque  country  will 
prefer  the  native  skyscraper.  It  will  certainly  be  far  less  con- 
venient, and,  reerected  in  America,  it  will  appear  about  as  much 
in  harmony  with  its  surroundings  as  a  Sevres  jar  in  a  canning 
factory.' 

"Cold  comfort,  indeed,  when  America  will  not  stick  to  its 
proper  business  of  canning.  It  is  entirely  the  fault  of  the  Ameri- 
can canner  that  prices  are  now  so  outrageously  high.  The  Daily 
Mail  states  the  case  clearly: 

" '  The  inflation  is  the  result  of  the  vast  scale  of  modern  Ameri- 
can fortunes.  Trust  magnates,  ha^nng  nothing  else  to  do  with 
their  money,  have  taken  to  competing  with  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  the  rare  and  precious  objects  and  artistic  treasures 
of  the  Old  World.  China  and  old  pieces  of  furniture  which 
twenty  years  ago  would  have  sold  for  a  few  pounds  are 
now  vended  for  thousands.  The  works  of  the  Old  Masters 
can  not  be  bought  except  for  sums  which  of  old  would  have 
sufficed  for  a  king's  ransom.  As  it  was  a  British  fashiod  "a 
century  ago  to  collect,  tho  at  a  lower  range  of  prices,  a  steady 
transfer  of  artistic  objects  from  British  to  American  shores  is 
taking  place.' 

"Apparently  it  never  occurs  to  these  dis»Tipointed  patriots 
that  the  extravagant  prices  paid  nowadays  fo  A^orks  of  art  may 
possibly  be  due  in  part  to  the  demands  of  theii-  own  dispensers  of 
heirlooms.  Lord  Lansdowne,  indeed,  was  noble  enough  to  offer 
his  Rembrandt  to  the  nation  at  a  sacrifice  of  5  per  cent,  on  $500,- 
000,  but  that  was  an  exceptional  sacrifice,  which  had  the  rare 
advantage  of  being  perfectly  safe,  inasmuch  as  it  was  obviously 
potential.  The  fact  is  that  the  American  collector  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  the  legitimate  prey  of  dukes  and  dealers,  and  even 
when  he  won't  bite  he  may  still  serve,  as  in  the  case  of  Tattershall, 
as  a  decoy  for  British  patriots.'' 
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THE  FINEST  CHIMNEYPIECES  IN  THE  UNITED   KINGDOM.     THE  PRIDE  OF  TATTEKSHALL  CASTLE. 
They  were  copied  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  now  are  reported  already  torn  from  the  walls  where  they  have  stood  since  1440 


A  JURY  FOR  YOUNG  SINGERS 

MADAME  EMMA  EAMES  is  the  advocate  of  a  "jury 
system"  to  decide  upon  the  capacities  of  young  singers 
before  they  go  abroad  to  study.  This  is  a  new  and 
practical  contribution  to  an  oft-debated  subject.  It  does  not  im- 
ply a  police  commission  standing  at  the  docks  to  keep  young 
singers  from  sailing  away  from  their  native  shores;  the  singer 
herself  has  to  decide  whether  she  will  invoke  the  opinion  of  the 
jury  or  not.  By  such  means  Mme.  Eames  thinks  a  way  will  be 
opened  to  prevent  some  of  the  shipwrecks  that  now  are  seen  by 
those  familiar  with  the  Euro- 
pean musical  world.  "The  tor- 
ments, the  agonies,  which  thou- 
sands of  young  and  tender  Amer- 
ican women  are  silently  suffering 
abroad  to-day,"  she  declares, 
''are  indescribably  pitiful." 
Here  is  the  scheme  as  outlined 
to  a  writer  for  Musical  America 
(New  York)  by  our  great  Amer- 
ican prima  donna: 

"And  of  what  nature  should 
this  jury  be?  A  body  of  men  per- 
fectly and  absolutely  disinter- 
ested in  the  young  singers  who 
appear  before  them.  An  organ- 
ization consisting  of  the  most 
eminent  musicians — conductors, 
violinists,  pianists,  and  so  forth 
—  but  no  singing-teachers.  A 
singing-teacher's  main  impulse 
on  such  occasions  is  to  compare 
the  work  of  a  pupil  as  it  then  ap- 
pears with  what  it  was  when  the 

pupil  first  began  to  study,  whereas  his  real  duty  should  be  to 
compare  what  the  pupil  now  is  to  what  it  is  her  ambition  to  be- 
come. A  jury  of  this  kind,  carefully  weighing  the  vocal  abilities 
of  the  pupil  and  taking  into  account  the  characteristic  elements 
of  her  personality,  would  then  decide  whether  or  not  the  aspirant 
were  satisfactorily  equipped  for  the  European  struggle. 

"And  why  not  incidentally  offer  a  medal  or  two  and  a  few 
scholarships?  Surely  we  do  not  lack  millionaires  who  might  do 
this!  How  often  do  they  hand  out  their  money  to  no  purpose 
and  to  any  one  who  happens  to  ask  for  it!  England  sends  two 
medals  to  Canada  every  year  as  prizes  in  a  concours  of  her  home- 
trained  singers  and  I  have  myself  accepted  the  invitation  to  dis- 
tribute this  year's  after  one  of  my  concerts  in  Victoria,  Can., 
this  winter.  Prize-contest  singing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  imaginable  for  the  young  vocal  artist  whose  e.xperience 
has  till  then  been  confined  to  singing  before  a  narrow  circle  of 
friends  and  admirers,  and  who  has  lacked  all  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve the  achievements  of  others.     It  is  like  the  case  of  a  young 


that  her  gown  is  simply  stunning  and  that  she  will  not  have  the 
slightest  trouble  in  captivating  every  one  she  meets.  Alas! 
Upon  her  arrival  in  the  ballroom  comes  the  bitter  disillusionment. 
She  sees  that  there  are  other  gowns  so  beautiful  that  her  own 
sinks  into  insignificance  by  comparison  and  she  is  filled  with 
dismay  at  her  own  self-deception. 

"So  it  is  with  young  singers.  They  have  heard  their  work 
spoken  of  in  glowing  terms  by  teacher,  parents,  friends.  But 
when  they  are  brought  together  with  many  others  in  a  competi- 
tion, when  they  are  obliged  to  sing  in  strange  surroundings,  when 
they  see  how  far  superior  to  their  own  execution  of  this  or  that  is 
the  execution  of  certain  others,  when  they  realize  the  enormous 
difficulty  of  some  particular  detail  of  vocalism,  then  it  is  that 

their  eyes  are  opened  to  the 
immensity  of  the  gap  that  still 
separates  them  from  the  goal  of 
their  ambitions.  And,  as  a  re- 
sult, they  will  feel  far  less 
inclined  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  try  to  carve  out  their 
fortunes  alone  and  in  a  coun- 
try with  whose  manners  and 
customs  they  are  totally 
unfamiliar." 


A     HINT    TO    HUNTER    FALLIERES. 


Instead  of  putting  watch-dogs  in 
to  track  the  thieves  or  fetch  the 


the  Louvre,  why  not  send  them  out 
loot?        — Faivre  in  the  Figaro. 


Successfully  to  endure  the 
stress  and  tribulations  that 
Europe  holds  in  store,  declares 
Mme.  Eames,  "a  girl  must  have 
a  tremendous  grip  on  herself,  on 
life,  on  art."     Further: 

"She  must  have  the  quality 
of  intense,  dogged,  uncompro- 
mising persistence.  She  should 
have  the  fundamental  elements 
of  voice-culture  thoroughly  in- 
stilled in  her  over  here;  and  it  is 
over  here  that  she  should  be  up 
and  doing  and  earning  money 
before  she  dreams  of  attempting  to  cross  the  ocean.  Let  her  not 
delude  herself  into  thinking  that  the  vocal  foundations  can  not 
satisfactorily  be  laid  in  this  country.  We  have  exactly  as  many 
good  teachers  here  as  they  have  in  Europe — perhaps  even  a  great 
many  more — and  the  number  of  bad  ones  across  the  sea  is  fairly 
appalling.  But,  I  repeat,  the  pupil  must  by  all  means  start  out  by 
■practicalbj  accomplishing  things  here.  Far  belt  from  me  to  imply 
by  this  that  she  should  regard  as  an  'accomplishment'  nothing 
less  than  an  appearance  in  opera.  The  practise  of  attaching  su- 
preme importance  to  opera  is  a  great  error.  Let  all  vocal  aspir- 
ants bear  in  mind  that  the  singer's  domain  is  very  much  wider 
than  the  operatic  territory.  .  .  .  The  advantages  of  church  and 
concert  singing  can  not  be  overestimated  and  a  young  woman 
with  ability,  however  great,  has  no  right  to  scorn  church  engage- 
ments. I  myself  earned  money  singing  in  church  and  concert 
here  in  my  own  country  long  before  taking  my  first  trip  to  Europe. 
And  when  I  finally  did  go  I  was  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
in  my  voice  I  possest  a  marketable  .article.     I  had  furnished 


girl  who  goes  to  a  ball,  her  heart  filled  with  elation  at  the  thought      some  proof  of  my  ability  and  so  was  confident  of  myself. 


MR.  TAFT  ON  PERSONAL  RELIGION 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  believes  that  as  representative  of  the 
people  he  ought  to  go  to  church.  He  puts  this  belief  into 
practise,  but  "the  habit  of  church  attendance  is  not  merely 
exemplary."  He  has  a  "growing  appreciation  of  its  worth," 
says  the  Rev.  Charles  Francis  Carter,  his  personal  friend  and 
college  classmate,  who  has  been  getting  the  President's  views  on 
religion,  both  on  the  personal  side  and  on  the  side  of  organized 
Christianity.  They  are  published  in  The  Congregationalist  and 
Christian  World  (Boston)  in  a  number  (September  23)  especially 
devoted  to  various  phases  of  the  "Men  and  Religion"  move- 
ment. The  President's  enthusiastic  support  of  foreign  missions, 
of  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  other 
organized  Christian  bodies,  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge. 

It  has  been  known  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Unitarian 
Church,  but  not  much  has  been  printed  about  his  personal 
religion.  Of  his  churehgoing  habit  he  says:  "Each  Sunday  I 
come  home  feeling  that  the  hour  is  weU  spent  when  the  deeper 
things  are  presented  to  a  man  that  he  may  think  about  them. 
It  doesn't  matter  so  much  what  you  hear."  He  likes  a  text 
from  Matthew  or  Luke  rather  than  from  St.  John,  "which  was 
evidently  written  with  a  theological  purpose."  He  prefers  ser- 
mons on  the  life  of  Christ,  and  "feels  that  'the  wonderful  para- 
bles and  the  simple  story  '  have  been  frequently  passed  over  for 
the  more  striking  features  of  the  gospel,  such  as  the  miracles." 
St.  Paul  does  not  greatly  appeal  to  him,  and  he  associates  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  "with  a  certain  type  of  the  argumenta- 
tive and  straight-laced  minister,  to  the  apostle's  disadvantage." 
We  read  further: 

"This  is  a  casual  observation,  and  I  presume  he  would  not 
press  the  case.  Yet  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  heard  so  fine 
a  statement  as  he  gave  of  the'  law  of  consideration  for  others. 
St.  Paul  said  that  if  meat  caused  his  brother  to  offend,  he  would 
eat  no  meat  while  the  world  stood;  and,  so  saying,  he  opened 
widely  a  door  of  casuistry  and  perplexity.  Mr.  Taft  said,  re- 
garding a  possible  mode  of  conduct,  not  immoral  in  itself,  'I 
wouldn't  do  it,  because  it  would  shock  the  sensibilities  of  cer- 
tain persons  that  grow  out  of  convictions  I  respect.'  There  one 
gets  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  the  undefiled  spring  of  brotherly 
regard,  out  of  which  gracious  conduct  flows,  not  as  an  exaction, 
but  as  free  token  of  fundamental  sympathy. 

"Another  indication  of  the  same  broad  humanity  appeared 
when  we  were  noting  the  absence  in  his  own  temperament  of  the 
mystical  element,  yet  he  said  with  urgency:  'I  wouldn't  take 
away  any  tonic,  or  support,  or  inspiration  that  comes  to  any  one 
from  the  mystical  side  of  his  religion.'  His  experience  has  been 
that  of  other  broad-minded  men  who  have  a  growing  appreci- 
ation of  '  forms  that  used  to  be  utter  mummery '  to  them  and 
a  discernment  of  the  spirit  underlying  ceremonies  that  are 
foreign  to  their  tastes. 

"One  would  like  to  know  about  the  public  men  of  our  day, 
how  large  a  factor  religion  is  with  them,  and  how  they  impress 
one  another  in  the  more  intimate  relations.  There  was  appre- 
ciation of  the  considerable  number  of  public  men  who  are 
sincerely  actuated  by  high  motives,  the  majority  of  whom  prob- 
ably are  connected  with  the  churches.  There  was  decided  com- 
ment on  the  temptation  to  accept  religion  formally  as  a  mode 
of  respectability,  and  indignant  rebuke  of  the  obtuseness  that 
fails  to  see  the  moral  principle  involved,  or,  seeing  it,  lacks  cour- 
age to  maintain  it.  The  shifting  politician  gets  no  countenance 
from  him.  Then  the  President,  with  impressive  emphasis, 
exclaimed:  'O,  the  truth  of  the  business  is  that  the  hope  of  the 
country  is  in  the  men  who  have  in  them  a  sense  of  obligation 
to  a  higher  power  that  gives  them  a  feeling  of  I'esponsibility  and 
of  altruism,  and  an  absence  of  self-regard;  for  these  are  the 
qualities  that  lead  us  to  call  them  religious  men.' 

"No  phrase  can  be  more  descriptive  of  this  man's  inner  life 
and  of  the  source  of  his  strength  than  this  'sense  of  obligation 
to  a  higher  power.*     His  judicial  temper,  bis  fairness  and  tol- 


erance in  getting  at  another's  point  of  view,  his  strength  of  con- 
viction and  his  unquestioning  courage  are  elements  and 
exponents  of  it.  When  I  said  to  him:  'Your  God  is  the  God 
of  righteousness,'  the  warmth  of  assent  and  the  glow  upon  his 
face  indicated  a  depth  of  feeling  that  can  not  be  put  into  words." 

It  is  the  President's  view  that  "public  men  of  to-day  are 
much  more  careful  not  to  shock  the  religious  sensibilities  of  the 
people  than  in  the  past."     Qualifying: 

"Of  course  this  may  be  due  to  considerations  of  policy,  yet  it 
is  also  an  indication  of  the  growing  force  of  religion  as  a  thing  to 
be  reckoned  with.  These  men  '  recognize  tremendous  power  for 
good  that  can  be  put  into  operation  through  the  churches  when 
aroused,'  and  this  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  of  organization, 
but  especially  to  the  strength  of  the  motives  that  are  brought 
into  play  under  the  religious  sanction." 

There  is  "nothing  of  the  mystic"  in  President  Taft's  com- 
position, says  Mr.  Carter,  adding: 

"Unless  it  be  the  spirit  of  reverence,  which  is  a  marked  char- 
acteristic, and  with  little  concern  for  the  field  of  speculative 
thought,  in  simple  fashion  he  heartily  accepts  the  principles 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  believes  the  Master's  spirit  to  be  supreme  in 
the  proper  conduct  of  life.  He  puts  it  forcibly:  'Looking  out 
on  the  history  of  Christian  civilization,  the  moving  power  of 
what  Jesus  taught,  a  man  would  be  a  fool  to  deny.' 

His  is  a  practical  faith  that  yields  an  unalloyed  satisfaction 
as  it  is  put  into  practise.  'In  life  there's  no  happiness  I  know 
of  that  is  eiiual  to  the  joy  of  service  and  of  having  done  some- 
thing for  somebody  beside  yourself  and  having  had  a  pure 
motive  in  doing  it.  For  you  can't  have  that  feeling  without 
recognizing  some  higher  existence  to  whose  views  you  are 
conforming.' 

' '  Under  President  Porter  we  used  to  have  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  They  were  more  convincing 
of  the  earnest  search  for  truth  on  the  part  of  the  lecturer  than 
in  respect  to  their  main  thesis,  altho  they  were  not  weak,  esti- 
mated according  to  the  method  of  their  day.  Yet  I  have  often 
thought  that  their  highest  .value  lay  in  the  dominating  candor 
that  even  obscured  the  main  contention.  I  wonder  how  that 
tolerant  soul  would  feel  could  he  hear  his  former  pupil  say:  '  I've 
got  beyond  the  time  when  it's  necessary  for  me  to  speculate.' 
'I  have  a  confidence  that  there's  something  I  don't  know  and 
can't  formulate,  but  to  whom  I  can  be  loyal.'  'Each  man  is 
here  for  a  purpose ' ;  whether  in  village  or  city,  in  State  or  nation, 
all '  are  working  in  the  interest  of  others  and  under  an  obligation 
that  finds  expression  in  responsibility  to  a  higher  power.'" 

Mr.  Taft's  impression  of  organized  religion  and  its  practical 
value  has  been  strongly  affected  by  his  experience  as  an  admin- 
istrator, says  Mr.  Carter,  with  an  illustrative  example  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  supports  the  missionary  cause : 

"A  few  years  ago  some  classmates  were  talking  with  him, 
and  one  of  them  exprest  a  view  which  is  not  infrequently  held 
that  the  missionaries,  while  men  of  excellent  motive,  are  gen- 
erally ineffective  and  cost  more  than  the  results  of  their  labors 
warrant.  He  turned  upon  the  speaker  and  said:  'No,  you're 
wrong.  I  used  to  think  that  way  myself;  but  now  I've  seen 
the  facts  as  they  are,  I've  changed  my  mind.'  Those  familiar 
with  his  utterances  on  the  value  of  foreign  missions  understand 
how  positive  are  his  convictions  on  that  subject.  He  looks 
upon  the  missionaries  as  'the  outposts  of  civilization.'  They 
present  the  most  favorable  point  of  contact  between  the  East 
and  the  West. 

!'The  President  has  observed  in  the  Orient  that  there  are 
three  classes  of  foreigners  who  come  in  touch  with  the  natives: 
the  officials  of  the  governing  country,  the  missionaries  and  the 
traders.  Unfortunately,  the  traders  generally  are  men  of  a  low 
standard  of  business  morality,  who  exploit  the  natives  by  various 
devices,  such,  for  instance,  as  by  buying  at  silver  prices  and 
selling  at  gold.  The  result  is  bound  to  be  deplorable  and  de- 
structive of  native  confidence.  The  only  persuasion  that  can 
reach  the  people  of  these  lands,  favorable  to  our  civilization,  is 
through  the  missionaries,  who  have  the  altruistic  motive  and 
who  present  our  highest  ideals,  and  by  the  justice  and  square- 
dealing  of  the  government  agencies.'' 
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REFORMS  UNDER  THE  CARDINAL'S  BAN 

THE  HEAD  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  America,  Car- 
dinal (jibbons,  has  exprest  his  disapproval  of  three 
political  propositions  earnestly  advocated  by  some  of 
our  reformers — the  referendum,  the  recall  of  judges,  and  the 
direct  election  of  United  States  Senators.'  Whether  the  Car- 
dinal's words  will  affect  the  progress  of  these  panaceas  will  be 
of  interest  alike  to  religious  and  political  observers.  It  may 
be  purely  a  coincidence,  but  two  days  after  the  Cardinal's 
sermon  on  the  subject  we  read  that,  by  the  action  of  the  New 
Jer.sey  Democratic  State  Committee,  the  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall  were  ruled  out  of  the  State  platform,  altho  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  party  were  expected  to  enroll  themselves  on 
the  side  of  such  legislation. 

Cardinal  Gibbons'  utterances  on  the  subject  formed  part  of 
his  jubilee  sermon,   marking  his  fifty  years  as  a  priest    and 
twenty-five    in    the    Cardinalate.     The    New 
York  Tribune  reports  him  as  saying: 

"No  man  should  be  a  drone  in  the  social 
beehive;  no  citizen  should  be  an  indifferent 
spectator  of  the  political,  moral,  and  economic 
questions  that  are  agitated  around  him.  At 
the  present  moment  there  are  three  political 
problems  which  are  engaging  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  our  public  men. 

"It  is  proposed  that  United  States  Senators 
should  be  elected  by  popular  vote,  instead  of 
being  chosen  by  the  legislature,  as  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution. 

"It  is  proposed  that  the  acts  of  our  legis- 
lature, before  they  have  the  force  of  law, 
should  be  submitted  to  the  suffrage  of  the 
people  who  would  have  the  right  to  vote. 

"  It  is  proposed  to  recall  or  remove  an  unpop- 
ular judge  before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office. 

"No  one  questions  the  ability,  the  sincerity, 
and  patriotism  of  the  advocates  of  these 
changes  in  our  organic  laws.  But  I  hope  I 
may  not  be  presumptuous  in  saving  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed 
amendments  must  be  seriously  questioned. 

"The  election  of  Senators  by  the  votes  of 
the  people  involves  the  destruction  of  a  strong 
bulwark  against  dangerous  popular  encroach- 
ments. The  reason  given  for  the  contemplated 
change  is  that  many  of  our  State  legislatures 
are  charged  with  being  venal,  and  that  it  is 
easier  to  corrupt  the  legislature  than  the  whole 
people.  In  replj^  I  would  say:  If  you  can  not 
trust  the  members  of  the  legislature,  how  can 
you  trust  their  constituents,  from  whom  they 
spring?  If  you  can  not  confide  in  our  legislatures  you  can  not 
confide  in  human  government  or  in  human  nature  itself.  If 
a  few  of  our  legislatures  have  been  found  guilty  of  bribery, 
it  is  most  unjust  to  involve  all  the  others  in  their  condemna- 
tion. I  have  sufficient  confidence  in  the  moral  integrity  of  our 
legislatures  to  be  convinced  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
have  never  bent  the  knee  to  Mammon. 

"To  give  to  the  masses  the  right  of  annulling  the  acts  of  the 
legislature  is  to  substitute  mob  law  for  established  law. 

"To  recall  a  judge  because  his  decisions  do  not  meet  with 
popular  approval  is  an  insult  to  the  dignity,  the  independence, 
and  the  self-respect  of  our  judiciary.  Far  less  menacing  to  the 
commonwealth  is  an  occasional  corrupt  or  incompetent  judge 
than  one  who  would  be  the  habitual  slave  of  a  capricious  multi- 
tude, who  has  always  his  ear  to  the  ground  trj'ing  to  find  out 
the  verdict  of  the  people. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  palladium  of 
our  liberties  and  our  landmark  in  our  march  of  progress.  That 
instrument  has  been  framed  by  the  anxious  cares  and  enlight- 
ened zeal  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic.  Its  wisdom  has  been 
tested  and  successfully  proved  after  a  trial  of  a  century  and  a 
quarter.  It -has  weathered  the  storms  of  the  century  which  is 
passed,  and  it  should  be  trusted  for  the  centuries  to  come.  What 
has  been  good  enough  for  our  fathers  ought  to  be  good  enough  for 
us.     Every  change,  either  iu  the  political  or  religious  world,  is  not 


a  reformation.  Better  to  'bear  those  ills  we  have,  than  fly  to 
others  that  we  know  not  of.'  Every  man  that  runs  about  waving 
a  new  panacea  for  social  evils  is  not  to  be  worshiped  as  a  political 
and  moral  reformer.  We  all  remember  the  storj'  of  Aladdin 
and  the  wonderful  lamp.  Better  to  trust  to  the  old  Lamp  of  the 
Fathers,  which  has  guided  the  steps  of  the  American  people  for 
four  generations,  than  to  confide  in  every  ignis  faluus  that  may 
lead  us  into  dangerous  pitfalls.  Do  not  disturb  the  political  land- 
marks of  the  Republic." 


A    BROTHERHOOD  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  EAST 


p; 


ABDUL     BAHA    (aBBAS     EFFENDI), 

The  leader  of  the  Bahaist  religion, 
who  attended  the  Brotherhood  confer- 
ence in  London.  On  the  change  of  the 
Turkish  Government  three  years  ago 
he  was  released  from  his  forty  years' 
confinement  in  Akka. 


ERSIA  IS  SHOWING  to  the  world  an  example  of  relig- 
ious unity  that  seems  to  make  Western  efforts  in  the  .same 
ine  appear  elementary.  Mohammedans,  Christians,  Jews, 
and  Zoroastrians  are  finding  a  point  of  approach  without  sur- 
rendering the  vital  elements  of  their  individual  faiths.  This  is 
called  Bahaism,  whose  central  dogma  is  "the 
unity  of  mankind;  and  consequently,  peace 
between  all  nations."  It  has,  to  be  sure,  the 
further  aim  of  "the  renovation  of  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets  whom  God  has  sent  into  the 
world,  and  its  presentation  in  a  form  suitable 
to  our  time."  The  leader  of  the  faith,  Abdul 
Baha  (Abbas  Effendi),  has  been  \isiting  Lon- 
don to  attend  the  international  session  of  the 
Brotherhood  conference.  To  that  center  of 
many  interests  he  is  able  to  represent  such 
facts  of  brotherhood  among  the  divergent  sects 
of  Persia's  religionists  as  these  which  he  stated 
in  an  interview  with  Dr.  R.  J.  Campbell, 
printed  in  The  Christian  Commonwealth 
(London). 

"There  is  no  more  any  war  between  them; 
each  honors  the  head  of  other  religions: 
Mussulmans  are  honoring  Moses  and  Christ; 
Christians  are  honoring  Mohammed  and 
Moses;  Jews  are  honoring  Jesus  and  Moham- 
med. They  have  learned  to  love  one  another, 
and  are  becoming  one.  The  cause  of  unity  is 
the  cause  of  life  itself,  it  is  divine;  that  which 
leads  to  division  or  hatred  is  satanic.  Religion 
should  make  for  unity.  The  prophets  did  not 
come  to  bring  about  distrust  and  separation. 
Ignorance  is  the  cause  of  division  and  hatred. 
Religion  is  like  medicine;  it  is  meant  to  cure, 
but  in  the  hands  of  unskilled  or  bad  physicians 
what  should  effect  a  cure  may  create  disease, 
what  should  give  life  maj-  cause  death.  There- 
fore we  must  strive  with  all  our  strength,  with 
all  our  heart,  to  promote  only  that  which  leads  to  unity  and  life." 

It  is  not  surprizing,  remarks  Dr.  Morgan,  that  people  in 
increasing  numbers  "are  attracted  to  the  Bahai  faith  by  its 
catholicity,  the  loftiness  of  its  ethics,  the  simplicitj-  of  its  teach- 
ing, its  complete  freedom  from  narrow  and  exclusive  dogma." 
He  adds: 

"It  has  no  organization,  no  hierarchy,  no  ritual,  no  fixt  places 
and  times  of  meeting;  in  short,  it  is  spirit  and  life.  It  does  not 
seek  to  proselytize;  you  can  be  a  Bahai  without  ceasing  to  be 
a  Christian,  a  Jew,  or  a  Mohammedan.  There  are  adherents  of 
the  Bahai  faith  in  every  country  in  the  v.orld;  in  Chicago  a 
monthly  organ  has  appeared.  The  Star  of  the  West,  printed  partly 
in  English  and  partly  in  Persian." 

The  Brotherhood  movement  in  England,  to  whose  convention 
the  Eastern  leader  presents  his  gospel  of  unity,  grew  out  of  a 
movement  first  known  as  the  "P.  S.  A."  ^Pleasant  Sunday 
Afternoon).  It  has  now  become,  says  The  Christian  Common- 
wealth, "a  national  and  international  crusade  for  righteousness, 
brotherhood,  and  peace."     Its  avowed  aims  and  objects  are: 

"'(1)  To  lead  men  and  women  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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," '  (2)  To  unite  men  in  brotherhoods  of  mutual  help. 

" '  (3)  To  win  the  masses  of  the  people  for  Jesus  Christ. 

'"(4)  To  encourage  the  study  of  social  science. 

I"  (5)  To  enforce  the  obligations  of  Christian  citizenship. 

'"(6)  To  preach  the  unity  of  social  service.' 

."The  motto  of  the  movement,  'One  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren,'  enforces  '  (1)  personal  loyalty 
to  Jesus  Christ,  and  (2)  responsibility  for  the  social  conditions 
under  which  the  people  live.'  Altho  no  complete  census  of  the 
Brotherhood  Movement  has  been  taken,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  at  least  600,000  members  of  Brotherhoods  in  Great 
Britain.  There  are  forty  district  and  county  federations  and 
over  2,000  societies.  The  London  Federation  alone  has  300 
affiliated  societies,  with  a  membership  of  over  56,000." 

At  the  great  Albert  Hall  demonstration,  Mr.  C.  F.  G.  Mas- 
terman,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  addrest  the  members  of  the 
movement  and  took  his  text  from  the  recent  laborers'  strike. 
His  words  are  partly  quoted  directly  and  partly  condensed  by 
The  Christian  Commonwealth  thus: 

"  Mr.  Masterman  commented  on  the  fact  that  all  papers  were 
agreed  that  the  violence  exhibited  in  the  recent  upheaval  was 
not  the  work  of  the  men  on  strike,  but  of  hooligans.  'Is  that 
the  end  of  the  matter ?('  he  asked.  '  No,  it  is  only  the  beginning. 
Who  are  the  hooligans?  From  what  lairs  do  they  emerge,  and 
to  what  lairs  do  they  return?  What  right  have  we,  as  a  Chris- 
tian country,  to  accept  the  permanent  existence  of  such  a  class? ' 
If  examination  showed  that  these  so-called  hooligans  had  been 
given  a  chance  from  birth  to  develop  into  useful  citizens,  then 
whatever  we  might  endeavor  to  do  through  public  action  or  by 
the  miracle  of  personal  salvation,  we  might  at  least  claim  that 
our  collective  conscience  was  clear.  But  if  from  birth  these 
so-called  hooligans  had  lived  in  a  condition  of  want  and  ugliness 
and  semistarvation  in  overcrowded  homes,  if  as  boys  they  had 
been  driven  into  blind-alley  occupations,  and  if,  in  return  for 
these  social  crimes,  they  had  determined  to  make  war  against 
society,  then  could  the  collective  conscience  of  a  Christian 
nation  claim  to  be  clear  from  responsibility?  '  What  is  the  good 
of  building  cathedrals  and  great  central  halls  of  worship  when 
under  their  very  shadow  human  beings  are  forced  to  exist  under 
conditions  more  intolerable  than  the  world  has  ever  seen? '  That 
was  the  most  applauded  sentence  of  the  meeting.'' 


RELIGIOUS  SIDE  OF  EUGENICS 

CAN  A  CHRISTIAN  be  a  Eugenist?  Can  one  pro= 
fessedly  devoted  to  spiritual  things  and  to  a  preparation 
for  the  future  life  encourage  marriages  based  on  racial 
betterment  instead  of  love?  Can  he  join  in  a  movement  to  bar 
the  unfit  from  matrimony  entirely?  This  is  a  question  debated 
by  both  Catholic  and  Anglican,  with  misgivings  about  whole- 
hearted acceptance.  The  answer  can  be  affirmative,  says  an 
Anglican  writer  in  The  Church  Times  (London),  only  "if  the 
Eugenist  is  aiming  really  at  well-being,  including  in  weU-being 
all  that  goes  to  make  a  man — body,  soul,  spirit,  mind."  It  is 
objected  that  Sir  Francis  Galton's  society  seems  "carefully  to 
exclude  soul  and  spirit  by  its  very  definition  of  eugenics  as  being 
'the  study  of  agencies,  under  social  control,  that  may  improve 
the  racial  qualities  of  future  generations,  either  physically  or 
mentally.'"  The  defense  of  apologists  that  spiritual  culture  is 
included  under  the  head  of  mental  is  weakened  by  the  appear- 
ance of  being  an  afterthought.  The  writer  of  the  present  article 
takes  up  another  written  by  Father  Gerrard  recently  for  The 
Dublin  Review,  in  which  the  subject  was  considered  from  a 
CathoUc  standpoint.  By  quoting  the  Anglican's  examination 
of  the  Catholic's  article  we  are  enabled  to  throw  a  concurrent 
light  upon  the  subject  from  both.     The  Anglican  proceeds  : 

"There  is  positive  eugenics  and  there  is  negative  eugenics. 
The  former  has  not  yet  been  developed,  for  Galton's  earlier 
notion  is  now  discarded,  of  granting  certificates,  indicating  a 
large  capacity  for  labor  with  an  eagerness  for  work,  as  these 
were  the  prime  qualities  for  making  the  race  flourish.  The 
latter  appeals  more  to  the  wide  public.  How  shall  unfit  sub- 
jects be  eliminated,  and  what  are  the  Tinfit  subjects?    Now 


Father  Gerrard  has  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  '  the  eugenist 
has  been  carried  away  by  the  initial  racehorse  and  borne  on  to 
the  wrong  track.  The  illustration  of  breeding  for  points  is  not 
one  that  is  applicable  to  a  being  with  a  spiritual  nature.'  He 
shows  us  how  the  primary  consideration  was  a  fine  physique 
and  a  good  constitution,  how  intelligence  came  to  be  a  reqiiisite, 
and  then  how  Dr.  Saleeby  showed  that  'for  an  intelligent  and 
muscular  citizen  a  mother's  love  is  wanted.'  It  requires  no 
per  saltum  to  show  that  the  'spiritual  man'  is  required. 

"'But  (says  Father  Gerrard)  revelation  and  grace  are,  from 
their  very  nature,  helps  toward  a  higher  and  other  life  than  this. 
The  revelation,  indeed,  makes  known  the  nature  of  that  other 
life,  assures  man  that  he  is  destined  to  it,  and  that  he  is  heir  to 
aU  necessary  help  to  attain  to  it.  Any  proposal,  therefore,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  human  species  which  does  not  take  these 
facts  into  account  must  be  regarded  as  so  far  unscientific'    .  .  .  . 

"This  is  excellent,  and  Father  Gerrard  proceeds  to  examine 
certain  eugenic  proposals  in  reference  to  it.  He  deals  with  the 
'racial  poisons'  which  affect  reproduction  so  seriously.  He 
soon  finds  that  the  Eugenist  proposes  segregation  and  steriUza- 
tion.  Then  there  are  insanity,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy, 
tuberculosis,  etc.  He  admits  that  as  a  principle  a  government 
has  a  right  to  compidsory  segregation  and  surgery  if  such  action 
is  necessary.  As  regards  surgery,  he  makes  a  good  ease  against 
it.  Even  Saleeby  is  hesitant.  'We  are  dubious  as  to  the  help 
of  sm-gery.  ...  It  is  necessary  to  be  reasonable,  and,  in  seek- 
ing the  superman,  to  remain  at  least  human.'  But  segrega- 
tion is  a  different  matter.  He  describes  the  well-known  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  at  Waverley,  Massachusetts.  This  school 
sets  out  not  only  to  segregate  but  to  get  the  best  use  of  the  Um- 
ited  capacities  of  the  patients.  There  are  66,000  such  feeble- 
minded in  this  country.  '  How  many  of  them  would  only  be  too 
willing  thus  to  be  segregated  ?  ' ' 

The  Catholics,  we  are  told,  are  about  to  establish  a  home 
of  the  same  kind  at  High  Wycombe,  England;  and  the  White 
Sisters  who  are  to  be  in  charge  have  been  studying  the  methods 
at  Waverley.     Further: 

"Fifty  feeble-minded  girls  are  to  be  taught  gardening,  poul- 
try-farming, bee-keeping,  etc.  They  have  a  theory  at  Waverley 
that  in  the  small  details  of  such  work  the  patients  find  full 
occupation  for  their  minds,  and  that  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
manifest  happiness  of  the  inmates.  Father  Gerrard  points  one 
danger,  and  of  this  danger  I  heard  something  in  America, 
i'  Catholics,  therefore,  need  to  exercise  a  strong  vigilance  lest, 
under  pretense  of  eugenic  reform,  the  rights  of  the  poor  are 
infringed.  Poverty  is  no  bar  to  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 
In  so  far  as  the  poor  are  the  victims  of  these  [economic]  causes 
and  are  not  subject  to  the  racial  defects  mentioned  above,  so 
far  must  they  be  protected  against  the  indiscriminate  zealot 
who  would  deprive  them  of  their  most  precious  rights.'  Just 
so,  and  the  rich  feeble-minded  must  be  just  as  rigorously  segre- 
gated as  the  poor,  and  with  the  same  disciphne.  The  eugenic 
movement  is  too  often  exprest  in  terms  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  provides  a  remedy  for  economic  evils.  The  MUl-Malthus 
heresy  need  only  be  curiously  examined  to  find  the  same  objec- 
tionable feature. 

"Even  more  deeply  we  must  go  if  we  are  to  act  in  the  spirit 
of  true  eugenics.  Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than 
Father  Gerrard's  statement  of  positive  influences.  We  may 
smile  at  his  claim  that  his  Church  has  promoted  the  eugenic 
principle  in  respect  of  marriage  and  when  he  quotes  A'^e  Temere 
as  an  instance.  The  famous  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta 
stands  as  a  striking  example  of  the  Church  'impeding'  con- 
sanguineous marriages!  But  he  certainly  makes  a  flne  protest 
against  the  theory  that  man's  betterment  is  essentially  'a  mat- 
ter of  germ-plasm,  milk,  fresh  air,  sentimental  art,  and  illu- 
minated certificates.'  So  when  Dr.  Saleeby  attacks  celibacy 
on  the  ground  that  'these  gentle  natures  had  no  continuance* 
there  is  an  obvious  retort,  which  Father  Gerrard  does  not 
make. 

"  Possibly  these  devoted  celibates  kept  alive,  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church,  the  spiritual  fire,  the  gentle  aspiration,  the  spirit 
of  charity,  which  softened  and  illumined  the  lives  of  all  around 
them.  Possibly  their  works  had  a  continuance  through  the  ages 
to  which  Dr.  Saleeby  is  not  so  blind  as  he  would  appear  to  be. 
Possibly,  too,  we  have  something  to  learn  to-day  in  respect  of 
the  control  of  appetites,  by  which  we  might  approach  toward 
a  true  eugenics,  a  'spiritualized  and  divinely  illuminated  moral 
force.'  And  it  may  be  that,  after  all,  here  is  the  only  eugenics 
worth  having.'' 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  FOR  FIRE  DEPART- 
MENTS IN  LARGE  CITIES 

NOT  ONLY  in  New  York  but  in  other 
large  cities,  including  Boston,  Lon- 
don, and  Berlin,  fire-motors  promise  soon 
to  displace  completely  all  fire  vehicles 
•drawn  by  horses.  By  the  first  of  March, 
1912,  New  York  City  expects  to  have  in- 
stalled one  hundred  and  fifty  motor-driven 
vehicles,  costing  $750,000.  These  machines 
will  include  all  kinds  of  fire  apparatus — 
pumping-engines,  hose-wagons,  hook  and 
ladder  trucks,  tenders,  and  general  utility 
vehicles.  The  present  type  of  steam  pump- 
ing-engine  will  be  gradually  eliminated,  and 
motor-driven  machines  will  take  its  place 
in  all  districts  where,  because  of  the  absence 
of  high-pressure  water  service,  pumping  is 
necessary. 

By  the  first  of  September  New  York 
already  had  twenty-nine  motor-driven  ve- 
hicles in  her  Fire  Department.  Of  these, 
nineteen  were  merely  cars  for  the  use  of 
employees  of  the  department;  the  others 
were  fire  vehicles  proper  and  include  four 
hose-wagons,  a  steam-engine,  water  tower, 
and  four  general  utility  trucks.  Fourteen 
other  vehicles  had  been  contracted  for. 
On  October  2  the  existing  equipment  of  the 
city  was  assembled  for  public  exhibition  in 
front  of  the  City  Hall  in  the  Mayor's 
presence.  A  writer  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  describes  the  cars  in 
vermilion  and  the  apparatus  in  nickel 
and  cream  as  making  "  an  interesting 
and  imposing  spectacle,"  giving  "  an  ink- 
ling of  a  new  day,  soon  to  come,  when  all 
the  steamers  and  hose-wagons  will  travel 
by  gasoline,  and  the  time-honored  fire 
horse  will,  be  known  only  in  books."  The 
Mayor  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
apparatus.  The  writer  gives  as  follows 
a  pleasing  account  of  some  of  the  incidents 
of  the  occasion: 

"The  passing  regime  was  represented, 
however,  by  the  two  veterans  of  the  de- 
partment.   The  Abbot  and  Brentwood,  two 


From  '*  Motor  Apf.  ■' 
A    DELIVERY    WAGON    AT   THE    KOOT    OK   A    GLACIER    ON    MOUNT   TACOMA. 


chestnut  horses,  who,  tho  they  have  served 
twenty-five  and  eighteen  years  respectively, 
in  the  department,  still  arch  their  necks  and 
prick  up  their  ears  at  the  sound  of  the  gong. 
The  Abbot  does  service  now  on  a  fuel- 
wagon,  while  Brentwood  is  still  one  of  a 
steamer  hitch.  They  appeared  to-day 
with  garlands  hung  about  their  necks;  and 
while  their  presence  might  have  been 
twisted  about  in  some  way  to  prove  that 


the  meehianical  order  of  things  was  better, 
it  could  not  have  imprest  the  romancer 
that  way.  For,  as  everybody  knows,  the 
handsome  horses  in  the  Fire  Department 
have  been  one  of  its  distinguishing  features 
for  a  half-century  or  more.  Mayor  (Jay- 
nor  stopt  to  pat  the  horses.  He  rubbed 
their  noses  as  (earnestly  as  if  he  had  been  at 
a  country  fair.  As  he  turned  away  a  pho- 
tographer asked  him  to  repeat  the  nose- 
rubbing.  The  Mayor  went  back  and 
placed  a  hand  on  Brentwood's  mane. 

"Chief  Kenlon  had  his  back  turned,  or 
what  happened 
just  then  never 
would  have  hap- 
pened. Seventy- 
two  firemen,  who 
had  been  standing 
at  attention  dur- 
ing the  inspection, 
sprang  to  their 
positions  on  the 
apparatus  and  got 
into  action,  eight- 
een engines  began 
thrashing,  and 
some  of  the  drivers 
sounded  their  si- 
rens. The  Abbot 
and  Brentwood  be- 
gan careering  around  like  small  boats  in 
a  high  wind,  and  the  Mayor  in  his  high 
hat  executed  some  quick  steps  out  of  the 
way.  He  went  up  a  step  higher  on  the 
City  Hall  plaza  and  held  up  his  hand  as  a 
signal  to  turn  off  the  noise.  When  this 
had  been  done  the  nose  was  rubbed  for 
ten  seconds  while  the  motion-picture  man 
turned  his  crank." 

In  Boston,  a  complete  substitution  of 
motor-  for  horse-drawn  apparatus  has  been 
recommended;  eventually  horse-drawn  ap- 
paratus will  all  be  eliminated.  The  city 
now  has  two  horseless  fire-engines.  It  is 
proposed  to  add  nearly  fifty  other  pieces  of 
motor  apparatus — fifteen  motor  runabouts, 
three  motor-driven  combination  wagons, 
twenty-three  hose-wagons,  six  ladder 
trucks.  The  Fire  Commissioner  believes 
that  the  proposed  expenditure  of  $165,000 
"  would  be  justified  by  the  large  gains  in 
efficiency."  The  chief 
gain  will  be  in  the  greater 
distance  covered — more 
than  twice  as  much  in 
the  same  time.  The 
saving  in  maintenance 
"  would  be  at  the  rate 
of  $50  for  one-horse  ap- 
paratus and  $100  for 
two  -  horse  apparatus, 
and  probably  more." 
But  against;  this  saving 
there  would  be  "the 
larger  capital  charge  dis- 
tributed over  the  use  of 
the  life  of  such  appara- 
tus, which  costs  consider- 
ably more  than  horse- 
drawn  apparatus."  The 
total  annual  increase, 
however,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Commissioner, 
would  notexceed  $20,000. 
Smaller  American  towns  are  rapidly 
adopting  motor  apparatus.  One  of  the.se 
is  Springfield,  Mass.;  another  is  Savannah, 
Ga.,  which,  after  trying  an  auto-engine  for 
about  a  year,  has  recently  placed  an  order 
for  twelve  motor  vehicles.  On  arrival 
these  will  give  Savannah  a  fire  department 
completely  equipped  by  motor  apparatus. 
In  London,  it  was  decided  recently  to 


proceed  with  the  purchase  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  motor  apparatus,  for  which  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  last  financial  year. 
It  has  akso  been  recommended  that,  in  the 
next  estimates,  provisions  shall  be  made 
for  the  a<;quisition  of  211  self-propelled 
fire-fighting  appliances,  these  to  replace 
such  horse-drawn  vehicles  as  shall  still 
exist  at  the  end  of  1912. 

In  Berlin,  the  self-propelled  fire  appara- 
tus at  present  comprizes  only  half  a  dozen 
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electric  vehicles  and  thirteen  gas-driven  ve- 
hicles. It  is  believed  that  five  years  will  be 
required  to  equip  the  Berlin  Fire  Depart- 
ment with  motor  apparatus  superseding 
entirely  the  horse. 

AN    EIGHT-WHEEL    CAR 

An  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
car  that  is  declared  to  be  "  built  on  the 
principle  of  a  Pullman,  and  the  easiest 
riding  car  in  the  world."  It  was  designed 
by  M.  O.  Reeves,  who  is  President  of  a 
savings  and  trust  company  in  Columbus, 
Ind.  The  principle,  as  described  in  Motor 
World,  is  that  "  three  little  bumps  are 
easier  to  cushion  than  one  big  one."  It 
is  claimed  that  the  force  of  all  jars  and 
jolts  has  been  reduced  in  this  car  one- 
half.  Moreover,  the  construction  has  en- 
abled the  builder  to  double  the  amount  of 
springs  emploj-ed.  This  reduces  still  fur- 
ther all  vibrations.  With  eight  tires  in- 
stead of  four  to  carry  the  load,  lower  air 
pressure  in  the  tires  can  be  used,  thus  sof- 
tening all  shocks. 

Because  of' the.se  three  modifying  factors 
it  is  claimed  that  the  action  of  the  eight- 
wheel  car  is  something  like  that  of  a  boat. 
Indeed,  "  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  severe 
action  on  the  body  of  this  car  in  conse- 
quence of  a  jolt."  Mr.  Reeves  built  one 
car  after  his  plan,  and  has  employed  it  for 
his  own  use  during  the  past  season.  By 
the  middle  of  September  he  had  driven  it 
nearly  5.000  miles.  As  to  cost,  he  says 
it  was  about  one-third  greater  than  that 
of  a  four-wheeled  ear.  Some  details  of 
construction  are  given,  as  follows,  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  Motor  World: 

i'A  sort  of  'bogie'  construction  is  em- 
ployed, each  end  of  the  standard  touring 
chassis  being  supported  by  the  center  of 
a  four-wheeled  truck.  The  result  is  that 
when  one  pair  of  wheels  is  raised  by  an 
obstruction  in  the  road,  the  second  pair 
remaining  on  the  level,  the  center  of  the 
truck  will  be  elevated  but  half  the  dis- 
tance. Also  when  one  pair  of  wIuh'Is  is 
ascending  the  far  side  of  a  "chuck"  hole 
just  as  the  other  pair  is  descending  into  it, 
the  center  of  the  truck  will  be  subject  to 
little  or  no  vertical  disturbance,  the  fore- 
carriage — to  employ  a  descriptive  term — • 
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merely  roeking  from  end  to  end.  By  ap- 
plying this  principle  to  both  ends  of  the 
chassis,  it  is  evident  that  the  amplitude  of 
the  vertical  motion  resulting  from  road 
inequalities  must  be  practically  cut  in  half. 

"The  frame  is  lengthened  19  inches  at  a 
point  just  in  front  of  the  rear  springs,  while 
replacing  the  front  and  rear  axles  on  the 
original  springs  are  a  pair  of  transverse 
shafts  on  the  ends  of  which  are  boxes  which 
provide  attachment  for  the  pivotal 
mountings  of  four  38 -inch  leaf  ;« 
springs,  one  at  each  end  of  each  , 
cross-shaft.  The  four  axles  are  ' 
clipt  to  the  ends  of  these  springs. 

"The  four  front  wheels  and  the 
pair  in  the  extreme  rear  are  used 
for  steering.  The  two  front  axles 
and  the  one  in  the  extreme  rear, 
therefore,  are  alike;  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  similar  in  construction  to 
the  standard  form  of  pivoted  front  'J> 
axle.  The  steering  mechanism  is 
interconnected  between  the  axles 
by  means  of  a  longitudinal  rocker 
shaft  running  under  the  chassis, 
from  which  suitable  arms  direct 
the  movement  of  the  cross  tie-rods. 
The  cross-rods  of  the  two  front 
axles  are  in  the  rear  while  that  of 
the  extreme  rear  axle  is  in  front. 
This  has  the  effect  of  causing  the 
six  steering-wheels  to  deflect  to  an 
approximately  correct  angle  when 
the  steering  hand-wheel  is  turned. 
As  a  single  driving-axle  retains  lits  original 
position,  no  alteration  in  the  transmission 
is  required  while  practically  the  entire  car, 
save  for  the  axles,  frame,  mud-guards,  and 
steering-gear,  is  of  standard  form. 

"Besides  the  advantages  derived  from 
the  method  of  mounting  the  chassis  and 
also  from  the  introduction  of  four  addi- 
tional springs,  further  easy-riding  proper- 
ties are  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
■load  on  each  of  the  tires  is  reduced  to 
at  least  half  that  which  would  be  re- 
quired under  ordinary  circumstances.  On 
this  account  the  tire  wear  is  re- 
duced very  largely,  while  it  is 
possible  to  reduce  the  air  pressure 
in  the  tires  to  50  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  actual  expense 
of  tire  upkeep,  therefore,  is  held 
to  be  particularly  small,  notwith- 
standing the  doubling  of  the  first 
cost  of  the  equipment." 

THE    CHICAGO    TRUCK    RUN 

Late  in  September  a  "  demon- 
stration "  of  commercial  vehicles 
took  place  in  Chicago,  lasting 
three  days.  Thirty-two  trucks 
started  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
day,  of  which  twenty-eight  fin- 
ished, four  were  withdrawn,  four 
penalized,  and  four  failed  in  the 
technical  examination.  Much 
interest  was  aroused  in  the  dem- 


onstration among  prospective  buyers.  The 
routes  followed  were  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  business  zone  in  and  around 
Chicago,  and  when  the  trucks  went  out 
into  the  country,  they  followed  routes  that 
are  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business. 

Motor  Age,  which  describes   the  event, 
notes,  as  an  interesting  feature,  the  admis- 


;VICE  FOR  SUPPLANTING  THE  REPAIR  PIT. 
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sion  to  the  contest  of  a  horse-drawn  truck 
in  order  that  comparisons  might  be  made. 
If  was  found  that  this  truck  required  two 
days  to  make  a  trip  which  motor-trucks 
made  in  one.  One  of  the  trucks  was  the 
property  of  a  brewery,  in  Chicago,  which 
had  used  it  for  five  years.  It  is  claimed 
for  it  that  this  truck  is  the  oldest  in  point 
of  service  in  Chicago.  It  made  the  entire 
trip,  and  on  the  third  day  ran  with  a  clean 
score-card.     The  main  purpose  of  the  dem- 


onstration was  to  '•  prove  to  the  business 
world  that  commercial  motor  vehicles  ar& 
dependable."  Among  the  comments  made 
by  Motor  Age  on  the  results  are  these: 

"The   experience  gained   in   the   traffic 
zone  appealed  especially  to  the  makers  of 
1-ton  trucks  more  than  to  builders  of  2- 
ton,  3-ton,  5-ton  or  6.5-ton  trucks,  because- 
the  big  trucks  can  make  as  rapid  headway 
through  traffic  as  1,000-pound  de- 
,  ^      livery  wagons.     The  big  trucks  ran 
1  "v  ]      on  a  slow  schedule  of  5  and  6  miles 
-yi>i      per  hour;  this  is  the  average  speed 
i  ■*  Ji      of  traffic  through  zones  of  conges- 
tion; but  the  smaller  vehicles,  run- 
ning on  a  schedule  of  11  miles  per 
hour,  found  it  impossible  to  average 
this    speed    in    the    traffic    zones. 
They  were  held  back  at  every  cor- 
ner by  the  traffic   policemen   and 
then  had  to  beat  it  whenever  pos- 
sible in  order  to  make  up  time. 

''  Before  the  experience  of  one  day 
in  traffic  many  of  the  makers  of 
smaller  trucks  were  guaranteeing  as. 
high  as  15  miles  per  hour  anywhere 
in  the  city  for  their  trucks,  but  after 
a  day  of  official  demonstration  they 
were  willing  to  cut  the  guaranty 
to  10  miles  per  hour.  One  maker 
said  that  he  would  not  guarantee 
over  10  miles  per  hour  on  his 
vehicles  for  congested  zones.  The- 
reader  must  remember  that  when 
these  same  little  trucks  got  onto  semi- 
traffic-congestion  areas  they  were  able  to- 
make  an  average  of  15  miles  per  hour- 
with  ease,  but  such  conditions  do  not  exist, 
in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

"This  speed  experience  is  one  of  the- 
most  valuable  of  the  demonstration.  Speed 
has  been  going  against  the  commercial 
vehicle  for  months.  The  inexperienced 
salesman  wiU  guarantee  any  speed  to  25- 
or  30  miles  per  hour,  and  in  addition  would 
guarantee  the  truck  for  life.  Such  would- 
be  guaranties  are  absurd;  they  injure  the 
business ;  they  spoil  sales  instead 
of  making  sales;  and  they  will 
eventually  put  such  dealers  out- 
of  business. 

"The  one  trouble  which  evi- 
denced itself  during  the  demon- 
stration was  that  of  hard  tires. 
The  solid  rubber  tire  is  impera- 
tive for  heavy  trucks,  say  from  3- 
tons  up,  and  the  trouble  with  it. 
is  in  its  coming  off.  When  a  solid 
rubber  tire  comes  off,  the  wheel 
has  to  go  to  the  tire-repair  shop' 
before  a  new  tire  can  be  attached. 
The  driver  can  not  put  on  a  new 
tire  on  the  road  the  same  as  with^ 
a  pleasiire  car. 

"Should  a  5-ton  truck  lose  a. 
tire  when  5  or  6  miles  from  the- 
point  of  delivery,  it  would  be^ 
necessary  to  get  another  wheel 
to   the   truck.     This  means  that. 


A   20-HORSE    TRACTOR    PULLING    FIVE    14-INCH    BOTTOM    PLO-SVS. 
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on    A    FARM    IN    MANITOBA. 


ON    A    FARM    IN    GALESBURG,    ILLS. 


PLOWING    IN   THE   WEST   WITH   GAS-MOTOR   TRACTORS 
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SO  EASY  ARE  FRANKLIN  CARS  ON  TIRES  THAT  TIRE  SERVICE  IS  THREE 
TO  FOUR  TIMES  GREATER  THAN  ON  OTHER  CARS.  WE  HAVE  A  TABU- 
LATED REPORT  ON  TIRE  SERVICE  FROM  MANY  OWNERS  AND  WILL  MAIL 
IT  ON  REQUEST.  FRANKLIN  CARS  ARE  MADE  IN  FIVE  CHASSIS  SIZES. 
TWO  "FOURS"  AND  THREE  "SIXES". 


25-HORSE-POWER.  FOUR-CYLINDER  MODEL  G  TOURING  CAR.  $2000. 

MODEL  G  RUNABOUT.  18-HORSE-POWER.  FOUR-CYLINDER.  $1650. 

SIX-CYLINDER.  30-HORSE-POWER  MODEL  M.  $2800  FOR  TOURING  CAR. 
TORPEDO-PHAETON  OR  ROADSTER. 

SIX-CYLINDER.  38-HORSE-POWER  MODEL  D.  $3500  FOR  TOURING  CAR 
OR  TORPEDO-PHAETON. 

SIX-CYLINDER.  38-HORSE-POWER  MODEL  H.  SEVEN-PASSENGER  TOUR- 
ING. SILVERTOWN  CORD  TIRES.  $4000. 

MODEL  H.  LIMOUSINE.  $5000.    25-HORSE-POWER  LIMOUSINE  OR  LAN- 
DAULET.  $3000. 

ALL  PRICES  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY. 

FRANKLIN   COMMERCIAL  CARS   INCLUDE   ONE-TON  TRUCKS.  LIGHT 
DELIVERY  WAGONS.  PATROLS.  OMNIBUSES  AND  TAXICABS. 

AIR  COOLING.  LIGHT  WEIGHT.  LUXURIOUS  RIDING  AND  BEAUTY  ALSO 
CHARACTERIZE  THE  FRANKLIN.  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  FRANKLIN  AIR 
COOLING  HAS  LONG  BEEN  ESTABLISHED.  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  MAKE 
THE  FRANKLIN  MOTOR  A  MOST  NOTABLE  AND  IMPORTANT  DEVELOP- 
MENT.     WRITE  TODAY  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE  N  Y 
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A  Rich  Man's 
Coffee 

Barrington  Hall  has  been  spoken  of 
as  a  coffee  for  rich  people,  and  it  is, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  best  coffee  that 
money  can  buy,  and  the  best  natu- 
rally commands  the  highest  price. 
But  it  is  even  more  the  poor  man's 
coffee,  as  a  pound  of  coffee  Baker- 
ized  makes  from  1 5  to  20  cupsmore 
than  a  pound  of  ordinary  coffee. 
A  more  important  fact  is  that 

Barrin^tonilall 

IKe  Baker-i^ed  (oJ^C C 


can  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  those 
who  cannot  drink  ordinary  coffee. 
The  same  process  that  makes  it  the 
most  economical  also  makes  it  the 
most  wholesome  coffee. 
***** 

Excess  of  tannin,  the  astringent 
principle  in  coffee,  is  the  most 
frequent  objection  to  its  use.  This 
Baker-izing  corrects  in  two  ways. 

Everything  that  does  not  make 
coffee  flavor  is  taken  out  by  deli- 
cately adjusted  machines,  and  the 
pure  coffee  that  remains  is  cut  into 
fine,  even  pieces.  When  the  boil- 
ing water  is  poured  upon  them,  it 
dissolves  out  the  essential  oil  from 
each  piece  simultaneously.  There 
is  none  wasted. 

If  coffee  is  drawn  beyond  the 
proper  stage,  the  injurious  tannin 
is  released.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  all  the  oil  cannot  be  extracted 
from  the  larger  pieces  in  irregularly 
ground  coffee  without  releasing  the 
tannin  in  the  smaller  particles. 
Such  coffe  is  at  best  a  compromise. 

Anyone  with  the  proper  regard  for 
health  could  well  afford  to  pav 
$1.00  for  the  60  to  70  cups  of 
delicious  coffee  that  a  pound  of 
Barrington  Hall  will  make.  Still 
it  is  sold  by  grocers  at  from 
40  to  45c  per  pound,  ac- 
cording to  locality.  Have 
you  never  tried  Barring- 
ton Hall?  You  must 
do  so  at  once.  (See 
coupon. )  Learn 
'hat  true  cof- 
fee econo- 
my  is. 


Baker 
Importing 
Co. 
124  Hudson  St. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Please    send  as  a'lver- 
tised  a  free   sample  can. 
enough  to  make  6  cups  Bar- 
rington Hall  Coffee.      lu   con- 
sideration  I   give    my  grocer's 
name  (on  the  margin). 


MOTOR -TRUCKS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

{Continued  from  page  640) 

the  truck  owner  should  carry  extra  wheels, 
shod  with  tires,  in  stock.  To  get  the  wheel 
out  to  the  truck  takes  time  and  time  means 
money.  From  this  demonstration  it  would 
seem  that  the  demountable  solid  rubber 
tire  is  the  only  solution  of  the  problem. 

"This  tire  business  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  in  the  truck  field.  Instead  of 
changing  a  tire  you  have  to  change  the 
wheel  and  generally  the  bearing  in  it.  On 
a  5-ton  truck  a  spare  wheel  is  awkward  to 
carry,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  load. 
Some  form  of  demountable  tire  is  needed. 
The  tire-makers  realize  this,  and  are  wres- 
tling with  a  satisfactory  fastener  for  such 
a  rim.  If  such  can  be  perfected,  then  the 
solid  tire  business  will  be  on  quite  a  dif- 
ferent footing." 

THE   PERMANENCY    OF   THE 
MOTOR-TRUCK 

Everywhere  one  meets  with  new  evi- 
dence showing  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
motor-truck  indusU-y.  This  is  not  alone 
obvious  from  the  attention  paid  to  the 
subject  by  motor  periodicals  and  adver- 
tisers in  them,  but  obvious  to  the  casual 
observer  on  public  highways.  It  is  de- 
clared by  Motor  Age  that  "  truck  builders 
who  have  a  genuine  product  are  behind  in 
filling  orders."  Moreover, '.'  there  are  scores 
of  business  houses  which  would,  to-day, 
buy  fleets  of  ten  or  twenty  trucks  if  they 
get  the  goods  to  suit  them."  The  horse 
as  a  motive  power  for  the  truck  is  believed 
to  be  virtually  doomed.  The  horse  now 
always  suffers  when  compared  with  the 
motor.  Some  vigorous  comments  on  this 
subject  are  made  in  Motor  Age: 

"The  truck  buyer  has  come  to  the  di- 
viding of  the  ways.  He  is  to-day  seeing 
that  horse  transportation  can  not  be  com- 
pared with  motor  transportation.  He  is 
seeing  that  he  can  not  get  along  without 
motor  transportation.  The  speed  of  the 
truck  as  compared  with  that  of  the  horse 
has  made  it  imperative  on  him  to  motorize 
his  transportation  system.  The  truck  is 
quicker  in  spite  of  the  congestion  of  the 
streets  with  horse-drawn  vehicles;  and  it 
is  a  conservative  statement  to  make,  that 
if  horse  traffic  were  barred  from  the  con- 
gestion zones  of  a  big  city,  that  owing  to 
the  extra  speed  that  the  trucks  would  travel 
at,  traffic  congestion  would  be  reduced  one- 
half.  This  fact  was  demonstrated  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  London,  during  the  big  team- 
ster strike.  When  the  horse-drawn  ve- 
hicles were  taken  off  the  streets,  every 
conceivable  form  of  motor-truck  was  put 
into  commission,  and  it  was  proven  con- 
clusively that  the  trucks  could  operate 
safely  at  twenty  miles  per  hour,  whereas 
with  the  horse  traffic  a  speed  of  eight  or 
ten  miles  per  hour  was  the  maximum. 

"The  truck  that  is  well  made  is  further 
advanced  to-day  than  the  driver;  it  is  fur- 
ther advanced  than  the  buyers  are  in  sys- 
tems of  operation.  Of  the  three  quantities, 
the  truck,  the  driver,  and  the  owner's  sys- 
tem of  operation  and  maintenance,  the 
truck  is  in  the  leading  position.  Scores  of 
the  delays  in  truck  service  have  been  due  to 
the  driver,  but  the  truck  has  been  blamed. 
Dozens  of  cases  of  breakdowns  are  blamed 
on  the  truck,  when  if  the  driver  or  garage- 
man  had  been  alert  to  his  job  he  would 
have  noted  in  advance  that  trouble  was 
brewing,  and  a  minor  repair  would  have 
averted  a  breakdown." 


RoliPTes'Headaebe 
Horsl'ord's  Add  Phosphate 

Relieves  headache  and  nervousneasca  used  by  im- 
paired digestion,  wakefulness  or  overwork. 


The  Cecilian  Piano 

That  Anyone  Can  Play 


If  you  have  music  in  your  soul  you  need 
not  be  restrained  by  having  untrained 
fingers.  On  the  Cecilian  your  ovra 
ideas,  your  own  ideals,  may  mold  the 
musical  masterpieces  into  something  in- 
timately your  own. 

The  Cecilian  Piano  gives  to  those 
who  have  not  spent  the  requisite  number 
of  years  at  finger  exercises,  the  same  cul- 
ture, the  same  intimacy  with  music,  and 
the  same  opportunity  for  individuality  and 
interpretation  as  are  given  to  the  trained 
pianist.  It  makes  the  lover  of  music  inde- 
pendent of  the  whims  of  his  musical  friends 
and  suits  itself  to  his  own  mood. 

The  Cecilian  gives  to  trained  pianists  a 
perfect  instrument — marked  by  its  purity 
of  tone  and  responsiveness  to  delicate 
shades  of  touch — through  which  they 
may  find  expression  of  their  genius. 
The  Cecilian  Piano — that  anyone  can 
play  —  is  sold  by  leading  music  houses  of 
America  and  Europe.  Its  market  is  as 
world  wide  as  its  fame.  Write  for  our  cat- 
alog and  other  literature  descriptive  of  the 
CECILIAN  excellence.  You  don't  buy  a 
piano  every  day.  If  you  buy  one  you  ex- 
pect it  to  last  a  lifetime.  The  CECILIAN 
is  greater  than  any  other  piano  in  those 
elements  which  make  for  ser- 
viceability with  durability.  //'ftfe  li^^^^ 

Correspondence  Invited  from  Dealers 
In  Unoccupied  Territory 

FARRAND   COMPANY 

Dept.   X,     Detroit,   Mich.,  U.  S.   A.       Trade-mark 


BROOKSVILLE.FLORIDA,  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


$  600—  Growing  Oranges 
**>  100022  Grape  Fruit  &  Truck 

per  acre  * 

Our  farmers  also  raise  SO  bu.  of  corn  to  the  acre.     Only  a 
small  amount  of  Florida  soil  is  ricli,  llig'h,  blsk^ck  h:illl- 

inock  lailfl,  such  as  surrounds  our  city.  We.  the  Brooiisville 
Board  of  Trado.  hsiVO  no  land  to  sell,  but  want  to  in- 
terest ambitious  men  with  from  $500  to  $1,000  capital  to  help 
develop  tremendous  aericultui-al  and  industrial  advantaires 
of  Brooksville  and  Hornando  County.  Althouijh  farm  and 
fruit  land  h:is  been  steadily  ffoing  up  in 
price.  Gome  good  land  can  still  be  bought 
far  below  its  real  value. 

Send  for  Free  Book 

It  tells  Tou  about  the  different  kinds  of 
Florida  soil  and  why  the  liest  4»l*an)^es, 
Oi-ape    Fruit,    Vei^etables  and 

bl;f;;est  Corn  crops  (80  bn.   to  the 

acre)  are  pjrown  here.  300  feet  above  the 
sea — no  swamps  or  marshes.  Ideal  climate 
— schools,  churches,  good  roade.  all  modern 
conveniences.  If  you  are  not  afraid  of 
work,  apd  have  at  least  $500  to$1000  capital, 
come  to  Brooksville.  We  need  you  and  will 
help  you  by  giving  the  benefit  of  our  ad- 
vice and  experience.     Write  today. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE,     Box   408,    BROOKSVILLE.  FLA. 


■rne 


vital 
Florid* 
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THE    NUMBER    OF    CARS    IN    THIS 
COUNTRY 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to 
estimate  the  number  of  motor-cars  now 
in  use  in  the  United  States,  but  they  have 
varied  widely.  A  railroad  official  recently 
asked  the  question  of  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  and  that  paper  undertook 
to  obtain  from  well-informed  quarters 
the  most  careful  estimate  possible.  PYom 
sources  equally  trustworthy  it  secured 
estimates  that  ranged  from  400,000  ears 
to  nearly  550,000. 

There  has  also  been  an  absence  of  ac- 
cepted estimates  of  the  total  value  of  the 
cars  in  use.  In  the  trade  a  careful  canvass 
has  put  the  average  cost  at  about  $1,200. 
Assuming  this  to  be  approximately  cor- 
rect, it  would  appear  that  there  is  locked 
up  in  automobiles  to-day  a  total  that 
ranges  from  about  $474,000,000  to  about 
$650,000,000.  The  estimate  of  the  num- 
ber of  cars  in  use  as  secured  by  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  is  itemized  as  to  States,  the 
following  being  the  details : 

List  A       List  B 

Alabama 1,561  1,102 

Arizona 570  586 

Arkansas 381  387 

,      California .  33,266  14,102 

Colorado 7,608  4,41 1 

Connecticut 9,526  8,251 

Delaware 1,000  1,066 

District  of  Columbia ...  .  4,000  3.005 

Florida 1,864  1,379 

Georgia 6,41 1  6,415 

Idaho 924  928 

Illinois 42,038  24,791 

Indiana 23,000  21,109 

Iowa 22,000  22,759 

Kansas   5,000  4.940 

Kentucky 2,871  2,364 

Louisiana 1,440  1,437 

Maine 4,853  4,170 

Maryland 3,317  1,885 

Massachusetts 39,430  25,032 

Michigan 30,000  11.101 

Minnesota 19,561  11.294 

Mississippi 250  288 

Missouri 14.000  10,577 

Montana 1,641  1,669 

Nebraska   10,212  9,323 

Nevada 199  192 

New  Hampshire 4,324  4.541 

New  Jersey 35.800  17,936 

New  Mexico 171  199 

New  York 60,5()()  46,488 

North  Carolina 1.171  2,063 

North  Dakota 840  563 

Ohio 40,951  29,602 

Oklahoma 1,786  1,786 

Oregon 4,100  3,588 

Pennsylvania 50,703  37,030 

Rhode  Island 5,984  4,414 

South  Carolina 1,474  1,150 

South  Dakota   5,462  6,387 

Tennessee 3,516  4,233 

Texas 6.200  12,746 

Utah 1,495  1,416 

Vermont 3.000  2,476 

Virginia 3,299  3,450 

Washington 5,378  6,224 

West  Virginia 3,575  2,247 

Wisconsin 11.412  11,545 

Wyoming 562  323 

Total 538,696     394,990 


A   RECORD    BROKEN 

A  long-standing  record  for  distance 
covered  in  twelve  hours  has  been  broken 
in  England.  For  more  than  four  years 
the  12-hour  record  has  been  799  miles 
and  1,600  yards.  It  was  made  by  S.  F. 
Edge  on  the  Brookland  track.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  L.  Coatelen,  on  the  same  track, 
added  to  this  record  179  miles  and  1,695 
yards.  He  did  this  with  a  six-cylinder 
car,  as  did  Edge  in  the  record  made  in 
June,  1907. 

So  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  Edge 
made  his  record,  that  British  motorists, 
according  to  The  Motor  World,  had  set- 
tled down  to  a  conclusion  that  it  could 
not  be  improved  upon,  except  with  a  car 
of  greater  power.  The  car,  however, 
which  broke  the  record  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  rated  at  only  thirty  horse-power,  while 


m 


White  To\vn  Cars 


rSSTlHITE  town  cars  are  but  the  complete  expres- 
1  y  yi  sion  of  the  designing  genius  and  the  manufact- 
B  A  ^  uring  ability  of  the  great  White  factory — the 
™^^l  natural  consequence  of  the  experience  and 
ideals  of  these  builders.  For  years  the  'White  factory 
has  been  noted  for  the  kind  and  class  of  workmanship 
— for  the  grade  of  materials  used — in  other  words,  for 
the  reliability  of  its  manufacturing.  For  years  and  years 
the  White  Steamer  was  the  most  reliable  automobile 
upon  any  market ;  then  came  the  White  gasoline  car  — 
the  car,  which  by  performance  has  been  the  w^onder  of 
the  automobile  world  —  the  car,  -which  by  its  design 
has  far  surpassed  ordinary  gasoline  cars  as  the  steamer 
surpassed  the  early  types.  W^ith  all  these  facts  the 
automobile  w^orld  is  w^ell  acquainted  —  these  w^ere  the 
facts  of  designing  and  manufacturing  ability. 


Sumptuously  Built 


IHE  town  cars,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  build- 
ing and  designing,  incorporated  another  thought 
called     "style" — that     beauty   of    line — that 

1  sumptuous   finish  —  that   greyhound  trimness 

that  marks  the  well-done  product  from  the  common 
kind.  The  most  casual  glance  at  the  White  town  car 
at  once  convinces  the  most  skeptical  of  the  superb 
building,  finishing  and  attention  to  details.  Nothing 
that  can  contribute  to  make  a  car  more  comfortable 
and  luxurious  has  been  omitted  from  the  White  town 
car — they  are  the  acme  of  luxury,  and  yet  they  are  not 
large  and  cumbersome,  but  thread  the  crowded  street 
with  ease. 

For  the  asking  we  will  send  a  dainty  booklet  for 

dainty  women  that  tells  all  about 

these  W^hite  town  cars. 


The  White  WH^  Company 

812  East  79th  Street,  Cleveland 


[lliMliMMMlilMflllMlMMMlllMr[5]l] 
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Taylor's  "Sta  hot"  Water  Bottle 

and  SYRINGE 

6  MONTHS 
TRIAL 


Great  improve- 
mentover  old  sty  le 
rubber  bott  les  and 
eotMtUI  cheaper  In  the  end. 
Retains  heat  all  nigh1>-dlstrlbutes heat 
evenly— Is  thin,  compact  and  halt  the  weight 
Of  rubber  bottles— more  durable— covers  greater  sur- 
face— adaptable  to  more  uses  and  gives  twice  the  heat. 
Safe— sanitary- odorless.  Thousands  in  use.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  for  S  Yrs.  Write  for  free  trial  offer  and  book. 
Franklin  Taylob  Comfajty.  Dept.  u  ..  Janesvllle.  Wla. 


TWIN   GRIP 
WRENCH 


MAILED  ON 
RECEIPT  OF 


$1.00 


Eight  Wrenches  and  a  Screwdriver 

Tempered  steel.  Nickel  Plated.  Useful  everywhere, 
especially  for  automobiles,  motor  cycles,  audnxotor 
"boats.    Every  automobile  should  carry  one. 

TWIN  GRIP  SALES  CO. 

1974  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Protected  by  Letters  Patent 


Your  Money  Ought 
to  Earn  5  Per  Cent 

For  17  years  this  Company  has  paid 
5  per  cent  on  money  entrusted  to  its 
care.  In  all  that  time  there  has  never 
been  a  day's  delay  in  the  payment  of 
interest — or  in  the  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal when  due,  or  demanded. 

You  can  open  an  account  at  any  time— you  can 
withclraiv  at  any  time,  without  notice,  and  with- 
out loss  of  interest.  Interest  is  paid  for  every  day 
your  money  Is  in  our  care. 

Ask  for  the  S  per  cent  Book 
today,  while  you  think  of  it 

Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 
1045  Calvert  BIdg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


the  ear  used  in  1907  was  of  sixty  horse- 
power. The  Motor  World  has  further 
comments  on  this  feat: 

"At  the  end  of  the  third  hour,  at  which 
time  223  miles  and  594  yards  had  been  cov- 
ered, Coatelen  was  nearly  39  miles  behind 
the  existing  record,  but  as  there  was  a  gap 
of  but  10  miles  in  the  old  record  between 
the  third  and  fourth  hours,  he  easily  got 
inside  the  old  figures  at  that  point,  and 
thereafter  he  steadily  increased  his  lead, 
breaking  all  intermediate  marks  between 
the  fourth  and  twelfth  hours.  His  average 
speed,  including  seven  stops  for  tire 
changes  and  the  replenishment  of  oil  and 
gasohne  supply,  was  close  to  76  miles  an 
hour.  The  new  records  and  the  old  ones 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  the  old 
records  for  the  first  three  hours  having  been 
made  by  A.  Smith  with  a  Thames  car  rated 
at  59.1  horse-power,  and  the  others  being 
Edge's: 

Distances    Existing  Records 
Hour  Miles     Yards    Miles    Yards 

1    74  1,076  89  892 

2 150  430  173  810 

3 223  594  261  1.653 

New  Records  Old  Records 

4 300  1,421  271  1.160 

5 373  135  342  1,350 

6 451  445  407  60 

7 525  568  474  360 

8 602  975  537  1,210 

9 678  168  609  720 

10 757  928  670  1,200 

11 832  1,704  737  480 

12 907  1,535  799  1,600 

AMERICAN    CARS    IN    ENGLAND 

Max  Pemberton,  the  English  novelist, 
whose  books  have  been  widely  read  in  this 
country,  is  TVTiting  on  automobile  topics 
for  the  London  Field.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
that  journal, -he  took  ground  against  the 
prevalent  English  notion  that  there  is  little 
danger  to  British  trade  in  cars  because  of 
any  possible  large  invasion  from  America. 
Mr.  Pemberton  is  much  imprest  with  the 
danger  threatened  by  the  American  cars 
which  are  sold  for  $1,000.  He  beUeves  the 
American  invasion  to  be  a  reahty  which 
the  British  maker  has  already  been  called 
upon  to  face.  These  American  cars,  he 
writes,  "  with  their  apparently  frail  equip- 
ment and  their  names  scribbled  boldly 
upon  their  radiators,  glide  by  us  at  every 
turn,  and  are  seen  standing  before  many 
a  humble  house."  Moreover,  they  are 
"  found  in  every  inn-j^ard."  He  quotes  a 
conversation  between  a  friend  of  his  and 
the  agent  of  a  well-known  EngUsh  maker, 
as  follows : 

t" Would  you,'  asked  the  agent,  'be 
willing  to  go  about  in  ten-  and  six-penny 
boots  when  you  usually  pay  forty  shil- 
lings? My  friend  retorted  that  he  would 
not  care  the  end  of  a  match  what  the  boots 
cost  if  they  wore  well  and  were  shapely. 
'Ah,'  rejoined  the  agent,  'if  they  wore  well! 
How  do  you  know  that  these  Yankee  cars 
are  going  to  wear  at  all? '  To  this  the  an- 
swer was  that  the  particular  Yankee  car 
in  question  cost  $1,000  all  ready  for  the 
road,  and  that  if  the  whole  thing  were 
scrapped  at  the  end  of  two  years  depre- 
ciation would  be  no  larger  an  item  than  it 
is  now  with  any  English  car  costing,  say, 
$2,500.  Indeed,  it  would  be  less,  for  the 
man  who  could  get  $1,500  for  his  car  at 
the  end  of  two  years  would  be  a  lucky 
fellow. 

"Admitting  this,  the  agent  went  on  to 
ask  if  my  friend  supposed  that  any  rich 
man,  accustomed  to  drive  a  stately  carriage, 
would  be  seen  in  one  of  these  American 
contraptions.  The  replj^  was:  'Certainly 
not.'  The  cars  are  for  the  multitude,  and 
the  multitude  is  buying  them.  Even  the 
rich  man  might  use  them  as  runabouts  at 
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his  country  home,  but  he  is  not  concerned 
in  the  argument,  for  the  ample  reason  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  him.  The  cars  will 
stand  or  fall  according  as  they  meet  or  do 
not  meet  the  considerable  demand  for  a 
serviceable  vehicle  at  a  price  of  $1,000  or 
thereabouts." 

Mr.  Pemberton  insists  upon  the  necessity 
for  English  makers  to  combat  and  defeat 
this  American  invasion.  Cheap  American 
cars,  so  far  from  being  "  the  shams  we  once 
believed  them  to  be,  are  cars  which  have 
pleasedj  thousands  of  British  owners." 
Englishmen  may  regret  the  fact  or  rejoice 
at  it,  according  to  their  point  of  view,  but 
it  remains  the  fact  which  "  dominates  the 
year  and  will  make  it  memorable  when  the 
story  of  this  decade  is  wholly  written," 
Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  of  what 
is  to  follow.  Meanwhile,  the  attitude  of  the 
British  maker  is  "  unduly  optimistic  and 
altogether  too  lofty."  He  has  before  him 
a  crisis,  and  he  will  some  day  learn  that  he 
must  face  it. 

UNCERTAIN   FERRY   CHARGES 

Many  motorists  for  years  have  made 
complaint  of  variations  in  ferry  charges  for 
the  same  services.  The  going  price  might 
be  one  sum,  the  returning  price  another; 
or  cars  of  different  sizes  might  be  charged 
rates  not  proportionate  to  sizes.  True, 
for  some  years,  of  pleasure  vehicles  similar 
complaints  are  now  made  by  owners  of 
motor-trucks.  Matters  have,  in  fact,  ta- 
ken such  shape  that  the  Motor  Truck  Club, 
of  New  York,  has  made  an  investigation, 
with  a  view  to  righting  wrongs.  The 
club,  says  Motor  World,  "  has  brought  to 
light  certain  astonishing  inconsistencies  in 
charges."  Charges  have  not  been  based 
on  the  weight  of  the  truck  and  load,  but 
rather  on  the  length  of  the  vehicle.  Gate- 
men  have  been  permitted  to  use  their  own 
discretion  in  determining  what  the  length 
of  a  truck  might  be,  and  hence  what  should 
be  its  classification.  Motor  World  says 
further : 

"Trucks  usually  are  charged  ten  cents 
less  when  light  than  when  fully  or  par- 
tially loaded;  otherwise  the  method  of 
classification  by  length  obtains  uniformly. 
The  typical  system  provides  five  or  six 
classes,  the  graduation  being  two  feet  per 
grade  and  the  increase  charge  for  every 
additional  two  feet  of  length  being  10 
cents.  But  definite  rates  do  not  apply 
when  it  comes  to  paying  the  ferry  gate- 
men's  toll.  One  prominent  truckman 
stated  that  on  the  Staten  Island  ferry, 
which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  New 
York  City  government,  and  which  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  inconsistent 
in  the  harbor,  he  has  paid  from  40  to 
65  cents  for  the  same  truck  and  the  same 
amount  loaded  *as  light,  while  with  the 
same  truck  he  was  once  charged  $1.10 
light  and  65  cents  loaded,  according  to 
the  whim  or  vagarious  estimate  of  the 
attendant. 

"Another  instance  is  cited  with  the 
Forty-second  Street  ferry,  where  a  certain 
truck  should  have  been  charged  25  cents, 
but  the  attendants  tried  to  charge  40 
cents.  Not  until  the  chauffeur  left  his 
truck  standing  in  the  gangway  and  pro- 
ceeded to  complain  to  a  superior  and  com- 
pel a  measurement  of  the  vehicle  did  the 
attendant  weaken  and  accept  the  25  cents 
charge.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
might  be  a  helpful  measure  for  truck- 
owners  to  scale  their  vehicles  and  have 


ORKAT  liEAK  SPRING  AVATER. 
*'Its  Parity  has  made  it  famona." 


SILENT  WAVERLEY 
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(Price  Fully  Equipped  $3500) 

To  Business  Men 

To  Professional  Men 

ALL  THE  SERVICE  an  automobile  can  give  you  in  town  or  sub- 
urbs is  given  you  all  the  year  round  by  the 

Silent  Waverley  Limousine -Five 

-FULL  VIEW  AHEAD" 
Design  and  Construction  Patents  Applied  For 

Without  engine  troubles— without  tire  troubles— without  expense 
of  chauffeur— at  half  the  up-keep  cost  of  most  gas  cars. 

Ample  Seat  Room  for  Five  Adults.  High  Efficiency  Shaft  Drive.  Full 
elliptic  springs  with  torsional  supporting  cross  springs.  Solid  or  Pneu- 
matic Tires.  Exide,  Waverley,  Ironclad,  Edison  or  National  Battery. 


yx«>c^ 


Write  for  the  Waverley  Art  Book  on  Town  Cars,  richly  illus- 
trated in  colors.  It  pictures  and  fully  describes  the  Limousine- 
Five,  the  1912  Four  Passenger  Broughams,  the  Victoria-Phaeton 
Roadster. <Coupe,  Stanhope  and  other  models.  Prices  S3500 
down  to  S1125. 

The  Waverley  Company 

Factory  and  Home  OSce,  I25  Soulb  East  Street.  Inillinapolu,  Indiana.  USA 
Laree«t  Factory  ia  Uie  World  Devoted  Excjuiirr);  to  Elecuic* 

Hew  Vt-rk.  2010  Broadway 
Philadelphia.  2043  Market  Street 
BoBtOD,  25  IrviogtOD  Place 
Chicago  Braacb,  2005  Michigaa  Boulevard 

Several  hundred  other  dealers.         Address  on  appllcadon. 


Gokeys  Coots^Moccasins 

sold  under  a  real  guarantee.  For  hunters, 
fishermen,  prospectors  and  engineers. 
Waterproof — liand-niade  throughout  of  best 
leathers  tanned.  Uppers  of  durable  "Moose" 
Calf;  "Rock  Oak"  handsewed  soles. 

Also,  special  shoes  for  Golf,  Tennis, 
street  and  dress  wear,  that  embody  the  ex- 
tremes of  comfort  and  durability.  Made 
to  measure  for  men  and  women. 

Write  far  Boot  niiJ  Moccasin  Catalogue  So.  jj 
or  for  Golf  Shoe  Catalogue  No.  jb. 

\  C\  r*  CAlt'CIOo  .4(7/J  —Tim  Lenrorke   &  AQtoine 

keyShoeLo.,llihSt.,Jamesiown,N.Y. ..  ^O'  j""')*"^""";'  >, 

^  '  '  '  .Nctrl  ■irH-,4.jf.«,— Pnv-.?  T    VKr-n^nihir  Co. 
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'^^  DONCHESTER 


These  men  are  equally  well 
dressed — equally  refined  in 
appearance.  The  diflFerence  is 
that  one  has  a  bulging  bosom 
shirt,  and  the  other  wears  the 
DONCHESTER,  the  Cluett  Dress 
Shirt  that  will  not  bulge.     ^2  /o  ^3 


Send  for  Donchester  booklet 
CLUETT,  PEA  BODY  &  CO. 
461  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MSiWb;^ 


^HE^RIdlNAfc^fWmiLJEiikitB^^^ 


The    easiest   pen   to    fill. 

One  of  the  features  whi:h  makes  Moore's 
an  unquestionably  superior  pen  is  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  filled. 
Simply  remove  the  cap.  drop  the  ink  in 
and  the  pen  is  ready  for  use  —  no  inky 
joints  to  unscrew. 

Moore's  is  a  veiy  salisfaclory  pen  to  carry  around 
in  your  pocket  or  bag  because  it  does  not  afford  the 
tlighlest  possibility  for  leakage.  Remember  also  that 
this  pen  never  fails  to  write  with  the  first  stroke  — 
•equues  no  shaking.  Its  ink  flow  is  always  free  and 
«veo. 

■EDervMoore'sNon-Leakahle  Fountain  Pen  carries 
With  it  ibe  most  unconditional  guarantee.   , 

For  Sa/e  By  Dea/ers  Everywfier^.  l 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CoJ 

ffdams.  C'ushJfijfd,  Foster,  Jellina  ff^'enisK 
160  DEVONSHIRE  ST..  BOSTON."'maSS  I 
CWIADHN  AGENTS.  W.J.GAGE  &CO..T0RONTO.CAn' 


Give  Your  Grounds  the 
Atmosphere  of  Far- Away 

Some  of  the  trees  and  plants  which  we  grow 
here  are  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  East  as  though 
grown  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Many  of 
these,  however,  are  perfectly  hardy  and  we  ship 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  same  kinds  of 
trees  and  pilants  which  can  be  obtained  from  east- 
ern nurseries,  make  their  .highest  development 
here.  They  continue  theii-  splendid  growth  when 
shipped  to  other  climates. 

Burbank  Introduces  Through  Us 

We  are  authorized  introducers  of  many  of 
Luther  Burbank's  latest  fruits  and  flowers — indud- 
ng  plums,  cherries,  and  strawberries;  walnuts,  etc. 

Our  Valuable  Books 

Price  Catalogue— Illustrated 

throughout  and  entirely  rewritten. 
Describes  our  complete  line.  Free 
if  request  is  accompanied  by  a  brief 
statement  of  your  probable  require- 
ments. 

California  Horticulture  — A  cy- 
clopedia of  success  with  trees  and 
plants — planning,  planting,  prun- 
ing, irrigating,  etc.  Completely  il- 
lustrated —  many  pages  in  full 
colors.    25c.  postpaid. 

"  New  Products  of  the  Trees"  — 

Describing  Burbank's    late   intro- 
ductions. New  fruits  and  nuts  il-    <, 
lustrated  in  colors.  25c.  postpaid,  yi 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

Geo.  C.  Roeding,  President  and  Manager 
Box  F,  Fresno,  California  > . 

Established  1884  tU< 


Pald-np  Capital 


$200,000 
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their  exact  lengths  painted  on  the  sides  in 
a  position  where  the  figtrres  would  come 
under  the  eye  of  the  gateman." 

MINING-TRACTORS 

A  new  type  of  combination  truck  and 
tractor,  now  operated  at  Kingman,  Ari- 
zona, was  described  and  illustrated  in  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Commercial  Vehicle,  as 
follows : 

"  There  are  two  of  these  machines  in 
operation,  each  capable  of  hauling  a  20-ton 
load  on  its  own  body  and  acting  as  a  tractor 
for  hauling  trailers  each  with  a  maximuni 
capacity  also  of  20  tons 

tt  The  tractor  is  of  veiy  massive  con- 
struction. It  is  fitted  with  a  mixt-sys- 
tem  drive.  A  90  horse-power  gas  motor 
is  connected  to  a  125-volt  generator 
and  furnishes  electrical  energy  to  two 
electric  motors,  from  which  the  final  drive 
is  taken  to  the  rear  wheels  by  side  chains. 
Complete,  and  with  work  equipment,  in- 
cluding repair  tools  and  outfit,  the  trac- 
tor weighs  19,400  pounds.  It  has  a  wheel 
base  of  13  feet  6  inches  and  tread  of  6 
feet  5  inches;  the  length  over  all  is  26 
feet  2  inches.  Wood  wheels  are  used,  48 
inches  in  diarrieter,  shod  with  iron  bands 
12  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick.  The 
face  of  the  tread  is  grooved  transversely 
so  that  the  wheels  wiU  '  bite '  the  road 
surface.  In  the  construction  of  the  trac- 
tor component  parts  of  unusual  size  of 
course  were  necessary.  For  instance,  the 
axles  .  .  .  are  of  3  ^1 -inch  section. 

!'  The  road  on  which  the  machines  have 
been  operated  is  a  mere  rough  trail,  some- 
what winding,  and  with  grades  up  to  a 
maximum  of  12  per  cent.  With  a  load 
in  excess  of  30  tons  each  train  is  operated 
at  a  speed  of  5  to  6  miles  an  hour.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  machine  can  be 
operated  with,  the  best  efficiency  using 
No.  1  distillate  instead  of  gasoline,  and 
this  makes  the  fuel  cost  very  reasonable. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  con- 
struct a  considerable  number  of  such 
machines  after  a  thorough  try-out  of  those 
installed  at  Kingman." 

ROAD-BUILDING  IN   ONTARIO 

Among  instances  of  progressive  systems 
of  road-building  and  maintenance  may  be 
cited  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  Road-buUding  methods 
in  this  Province  were  described  in  a  recent 
article  in  The  Automobile. as  follows: 

"  There  are  approximately  9,000  auto- 
mobiles in  active  service  within  the  Old 
and  the  New  Provinces  of  Ontario,  Canada. 
For  the  accommodation  of  these  motor- 
ears,  50,000  mUes  of  public  country  high- 
ways— exclusive  of  aU  city  roads — are 
maintained,  of  which  40,000  miles  gridiron 
the  Old  Province  and  10,000  miles  thread 
the  New  Province.  These  roads  penetrate 
through  500  |townships  and  37  counties 
in  Old  Ontario;  and  8  counties  in  New 
Ontario. 

!'  There  are  portions  of  the  townships 
in  Old  Ontario  which  stiU  adhere  to  the 
feudal  basic  principle  of  keeping  up  the 
rural  roads,  the  system  Uterally  correspond- 
ing with  that  in  vogue  in  certain  sections 
of  the  States,  whereby  the  farmers  '  work 
out  their  poll-tax,'  by  contributing  each 
his  respective  share  of  manual  labor. 
Nineteen  coimties  out  of  the  37  have 
adopted  the  new  county  system  of  road- 
building.  This  sj^stem  embraces  three 
provisions  which  the  road-builders  in 
counties  are  compelled  to  abide  by.  Each 
highway  must  be  built  either  of  gravel  or 
macadam;  steam-roUers  must  be  used  in 
the  process  of  construction;  and  the  high- 
ways must  be  thoroughly  and  symmetri- 
cally graded.  The  system  in  its  entirety, 
as  it  is  foimd  to-day,  was  adopted  in  1901. 
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A  summary  of  expenditures  in  the  town- 
ships of  the  45  counties  in  the  two  prov- 
inces shows  that  cash  to  the  amount  of 
$19,015,343  was  paid  by  the  (lovernment 
for  the  upbuild  and  maintenance  of  roads 
from  1889  to  1908;  to  which  must  be  added 
about  $750,000  per  year  during  1909  and 
1910. 

"  There  is  now  being  built  an  automobile 
trunk-line  road  300  miles  long,  from  Sud- 
bury to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  skirting  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  the  expense  of 
which  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  Ontario,  the  counties  contributing 
absolutely  nothing. 

"  This  highway  will  constitute  the  finest 
automobile  route  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Independent  of  this  highway, 
sixteen  counties  have  put  up  one-third  to 
the  Provincial  Government's  two-thirds, 
in  an  outlay  of  nearly  $4,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  building  roads.  The  result  is 
that  the  highways  of  these  counties  are 
the  best  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Old 
Province  of  Ontario. 

"  Toronto,  with  its  sublimely  paved 
streets,  took  a  hand  in  building  outside  of 
its  own  municipal  limits.  This  is  the  only 
city  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  that  has 
ever  extended  financial  aid  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  automobile  roads  not  with- 
in its  own  confines.  But  in  this  case  the 
city  contributed  $100,000;  the  Provincial 
Government  gave  $100,000;  and  the 
southern,  or  lower,  half  of  York  County 
put  in  $100,000,  making  a  total  of  $300,000. 

"  The  $100,000  given  by  Toronto  is 
absolutely  independent  of  the  appropria- 
tions made  for  augmenting  and  maintaining 
her  own  city  roads.  These  comprize  with- 
in the  municipal  limits  407.57  miles  of 
streets  and  115  miles  of  lanes.  There  are 
262.13  miles  of  the  streets  which  are  paved 
and  145.44  miles  are  unpaved. 

"  The  system  of  paving  with  asphalt  was 
introduced  in  Toronto  twenty  years  ago 
and  every  yard  of  this  pavement  is  laid  on 
a  concrete  foundation  of  from  four  to  six 
inches  with  a  one-inch  binder  course.  The 
specifications  demand  a  two-inch  surface 
of  asphalt. 

"  Such  a  thing  as  a  paving-company  se- 
curing a  contract  through  political  intrigue 
or  graft  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  abso- 
lutely impossible." 

THIS     YEAR'S     GLIDDEN     TOUR 

The  Glidden  tour  for  1911  begins  to-day 
— that  is,  October  14.  The  route  ex- 
tends from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  and 
thence  proceeds  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  A 
stop-over  will  be  made  at  Atlanta  on  Sun- 
day and  Monday,  October  22  and  23. 
The  complete  itinerary,  with  the  miles  to 
be  traveled  each  day,  is  as  follows: 


Start. 

Oct.   14— New  York 

Oct.  15 — Philadelphia... 

Oct.  16 — Gettysburg. .  .  . 

Oct.   17 — Staunton 

Oct.   18 — Roanoke 

Oct.  19 — Winston-Salem 

Oct.  20 — Charlotte 

Oct.  21 — Anderson 

Oct.  22 — Atlanta 

Oct.  23 — Atlanta 

Oct.  24 — Atlanta 

Oct.  2.5— Cordele ....... 

Oct.  20— Live  Oak 


Daily 
Night  Stop.       Mileage. 

Philadelpliia 95.  1 

Gettysburg 120.1 

Staunton 182.3 

Roanoke 90.8 

Winston-Salem . .    124 .  3 

Charlotte 135.6 

Anderson 160.6 

Atlanta 144.2 

(Sunday  stop-over) 
(Monday  stop-over) 

Cordele 167.5 

Live  Oak 149.1 

Jacksonville 85 


Total  mileage 1,454 . 6 

The  actual  contestants  in  this  tour  will 
be  seventy-five  in  number.  The  official 
and  non-contesting  cars  which  will  accom- 
pany the  contesting  cars  add  nine  other 
cars  to  the  total,  making  it  eighty-four. 
This  is  said  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
total  number  of  cars  anticipated.  In  a 
measure,  the  largo  number  is  said  to  bo  due 
to  the  tour  selected,  which  has  appealed 
strongly  to  motorists.  Nearly  thirty  makes 
of  cars  will  be  represented. 


How  to  Buy  a  Vacuum  Cleaner 

When  you  have  resolved  to  install  a  Vacuum  Cleaner  in  your 
home,  you  have  a  still  more  important  matter  to  decide.  The 
amount  of  satisfaction  you  will  get  Out  of  this  sanitary  cleaning 
method  depends  upon  which  machine  you  select  to  do  the  work. 

Look  for  These  Five  Feature^ 

First.  A  Powerful  Machine  that  will  take 
up  all  the  dirt  and  dust,  even  that  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  very  texture  of  heavy  floor 

coverings.  The  FEDERAL  VACUUM  CLEANER  has 
a  Rotary  Pump.  Its  pump  revolves  steadily  in  one 
direction,  similar  to  a  powerful  turbine  engine.  It 
creates  a  positive  and  powerful  suction  that  is  not 
possible  in  other  types  of  vacuum  cleaners. 

Second.  A  Simple  Machine.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  shows  at  a  glance  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  working  parts  of  the  "  FEDEKAL," 
all  of  which  are  easy  of  access. 

Third.  A  Durable  Machine.  The 
"FEDEKAL"  has  no  valves  to  work  loose — no  bel- 
lows to  wear  out.  Its  motor  and  Rotary  Pump  revolve 
always  in  the  same  direction — steadily,  noiselessly, 
reducing  wear  to  the  minimum. 

Fourth.  A  Vibrationless  Machine.   The 

Rotary  Pump  of)erates  so  smoothly,  steadily  and  with- 
out jarring  and  jerking  that  it  transmits  no  vibration  to  the 
floor.  This  makes  it  ideal  for  use  in  apartment  buildings. 

Fifth.    A   Noiseless    Machine.       The 

"Federal"  operates  without  noise.  There  are  no 
gears  to  rattle,  no  piston  to  pound  up  and  down. 
You  get  all  these  five  features  only  in 

The  Silent  Running 


JSteml  Tbmmii  Slmittr  1 


It  is  the  Rotary  Pump  that  makes  the  "FEDERAL" 
excel  other  Vacuum  Cleaners,  it  is  the  Rotary  Pump 
that  gives  it  the  powerful  suction — that  takes  up  all  the  dirt  and  dust  no  matter  how  deeply  imbedded 
in  heavy  rugs,  carpets,  upholstery,  hangings  and  clothing.  It  is  the  Rotary  Pump  that  makes  the 
"  Federal"  a  simple  machine,  a  durable  one,  a  vibrationless  and  silent  running  Vacuum  Cleaner. 


Weighs  Only  60  Pounds 

The  "  Federal"  is  the  lightest  machine 
of  its  type  and  capacity.  This  is  because  all 
metal  parts  (excepting  motor  and  light  steel  jacket) 
are  made  of  aluminum.  Even  the  cleaning  tools 
are  made  of  this  light  metal.  The  rug  clean- 
ing tool  with  its  handle  weighs  only  36  ounces. 
You  need  neither  weight  nor  effort  to  clean  with 
a  "Federal"  —  the   air    does   all  the    work. 


The  Federal  Guarantee 

We  will  ship  you  a  "FEDEFIAL"  for  I  0 

days'  trial.  If  not  satisfactory  return  it  at  our 
expense  and  any  payments  made  by  you  will  be 
promptly  refunded.  Price.  $125,  less  5%  discount 
for  remittance  within  10  days  after  receipt  of  ma- 
chine. Or  $25  down  and  10  monthly  payments  of 
$10  each.  Write  today  for  full  particulars  of  this 
offer,  complete  descriptive  booklet,  etc.     Address: 


VACUUM   CLEANER  DEPARTMENT 

Federal  Sign  System  (Electric) 


593  Home  Insurance  Building 


Branches  in  15  Cities 


Chicago,  Illinois 


New    York,     Baltimore,     Cincinnati,    Buffalo,     Columbus,    Detroit,    Harrisburg,     Kansas  City, 
Lexington,     Louisville,     New    Orleans,     Philadelphia,     Pittsburgh,     St.    Louis,     Oklahoma    City 


You  will  save  money  by  puttimr 
these  bookcases  in  your  home. 

The  handsome  designs,  the  rich  finislr,  the  removable 
non  binding  doors,  the  absence  of  distigruringiron  bands 
make  them^far  better  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 

and  liit;h  qu.Tlitv  is  sruaranteed.     Write  for  our  artistic 
,-atalosjiie  K  with  colored  illustrations  showing  Sanitary 
Clawfoot,  Mission  and  Standard  Styles. 
Sol  J  by  dealers  or  direct 
tlXX  FIRSITVRE  CO.,  19  Victoria  Streft,  Srtnd   Rapids.  Sich. 
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Grand  Prix 
Paris,  lyOO 


Grand  Prix 
Paris,  1900 


I,EGioN  OF  Honor 

Paris,  1900 

At  the  Intern ATioNAi,  Exposition 
at  Paris,  1900 

was  awarded  THE  GRAND  PRIX 

(together  with  16additional  awards)  by  the  International  Jury  of  Experts 

And  as  a  crowning  recognition  of  the  merit  of  the 
Baldwin  Piano,  the  Republic  ^ /v-a«^^  created  the  President 
of  The  Baldwin  Piano  Company  a  Chevalier  of 

THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR 

Through  this  great  distinction  of  the  Grand  Prix,  crowned  by  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  position  of  the  Baldwin  Piano  is 
the  highest  attainable.  Further  than  this,  the  "Baldwin"  i^  the  only 
piano  made  in  America  that  has  achieved  this  distinction. 

In  Europe  the  Baldwin  Piano  is  considered  "hors  concours,"  that  is:  above 
competition  because  of  the  recognition  as  evidenced  by  these  awards. 


New  York 

8  E.  34th  Street 


Chicago 

323  So.  Wabash  Ave 

Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn'a  St. 


fflitialta  ^ompan^ 


CINCINNATI 
142  West  Fourth  Street 

X,ouisville,  425  S.  Fourth  Ave. 


St.  I<ouis 

1111  Olive  Street 

San  Francisco 
310  Sutter  Street 


Denver 
1626  California  St. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


We  mean  a  DAIS  TU'-TOP  |)l  PLU'AIOR, 
witli  **  Oaiisco"  Oiled  Linen  Back  iie^^a- 
tive  roil,  that  ideal  assistant,  always 
ready  when  you  want  to  quiekly  make 
100  Copies  from  Pen  Written  and  50 
Copies  from  Typewritten  Original. 
Co?nplete  Duplicator  costs  9»o» 
but  we  don't  want  your  money 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is  all 
ri'jhl.  so  if  you  are  interested  just 
Write  to  send  it  on  10  Days'  Trial  Withont  Deposit. 
FELIX  P.  DAI'S  DlLPlt  ATOU  CO.,  Daus  Hide,.  HI  John  St..N.  T. 


Life  is  Too  Short  f o 
Waste  Margins  of  Time 

The  rounding:  out  of  life  depends  largely  upon  the  use 
of  spare  moments.  The  Chautauqua  Idea  offers  a  Sys- 
tematic Course  of  Reading,  at  a  nominal  price,  and  re- 
quiring' only  twenty  minutes  a  day,  which  is  invaluable 
to  those  unable  to  attend  college  or  who,  having  left 
college,  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  This  is  the 
American  Year,  followed  by  a  Classical  Year,  an 
European  Year,  and  an  English  Year. 

$5^  Secures    Complete    Reading  Course 

Four  standard  books  and  twelve  correlated  numbers 
of  the  CHAUTAUQUAN  Magazine.  This  is  THE 
AMERICAN  YEAR  and  includes  Twenty  Years  at 
Hull-House,  Jane  Addams  ;  The  2Uth  Century  Ameri- 
can, H.  Perry  Robinson  ;  The  Spirit  of  American  Gov- 
ernment, J.  Allen  Smith;  Materials  and  Methods  of 
Fiction,  Clayton  Hamilton  ;  Leading  magazine  features 
are:  As  We  See  Ourselves— in  novel,  drama,  etc.;  A 
Reading  Journey  Through  South  America,  American 
Engineering.  AH  of  the  above — the  "  don't-read-at- 
random"  Magazine  every  mounth  rounding  out  ihe 
definite  plan— for  five  dollars;  add  30  cents  and  carriage 
charges  wiU  be  prepaid. 

CHAUTAUQUA    INSTITUTION 
Circle  Rids.  Ctaaut:iiiqu:i.  \'.  V. 


CRAFTSMAN 


HOUSE  PLANS  FREE 


D«^nd  by  GU5TAV  3T1CRLEY        .||g 


Send  6  cents  for  a  copy  of  « «  84  CKAKTSMAIV 

HOUSKS"  showing  exterior  and  floor  plans  of  24 
houses  that  cost  from  $900  up  to  build.  To  interest 
vou  in  our  magazine,  '•  THE  CR.%FTSMAI«I,"our 
Free  House  Plans,  and  in  Craft  articles,  we  will 
also  send  you  a  beautiful  ly  printed  32- page  booklet  en- 
titled "  The  Craftsman  House."  It  .vou  are  interested 
at  all,  both  of  these  books  will  be  very  useful  to  you. 

"THE  CRAFTSMAIV  IDEA"  means  real 
homes,  not  mere  Imuses:  it  shows  you  liow  to  save  money  on 
useless  partitions— how  to  av..id  ovei-clecoiation,  how  to  get 
wide  sweeps  of  space  (even  in  a  small  house),  restful  tones 
that  mateh  and  blend— and  enables  anyone  to  always  have  a 
tieautiful  and  artistic  home. 

"  THE  CRAFTSMABf  MAGAZIHIK"  treats  of 
building,  furnishing  and  beautifying  homes— of  art— em- 
liroidery — cabinetwork — and  kindred  topics.  In  the  magazine 
each  month  are  published  the  plans  of  two  new  and  entirely 
different  hous,-s.  Already  we  have  shown  125  houses,  and 
you  can  have  your  own  choice. 

•'CRAFTSMAIV  HOMES,"  by  Gustav  Stickley, 
205  pages,  beautifully  bound  and  printed,  treats  of  home 
building,  home  making,  home  furnishings  in  full. 

EDGAR  E.  PHILLIPS,  Manager 
THE  CRAFTSMAN 

Room  283  41  H.  34th  Street,  N.  T.  City 


CURRENT  POETRY 

'  '  '  I  ^HE  considered  and  beautiful  work 
■»•  of  Maurice  Baring  " — in  this  way 
one  critic  epitomizes  the  "  Collected 
Poems"  of  this  titled  English  man  of  let- 
ters. (John  Lane,  The  Bodley  Head,  Lon- 
don.) 

Here  is  the  quiet  evening  of  poetry.  Pas- 
sion has  fallen  in  soft  diminuendo  and  re- 
bellion has  lessened  into  a  wistful  fatalism ; 
all  we  hear  is  a  low  musical  voice  speaking 
some  golden  tongue  where  every  word  is 
in  tune. 

Mr.  Baring's  lyrics  are  not  distinguished 
in  matter — there  is  an  echo  in  all  his 
thoughts — but  they  are  exprest  in  a  classic 
perfection  of  form  that  recalls  the  lotus- 
music  of  "In  Memoriam."  The  perfect 
rhythm  of  Tennyson's 

"  Calm  on  the  sea,  and  silver  sleep, 
And  waves  that  sway  themselves  in  rest," 

is  matched  by  Maurice  Baring's 

"  As  when  the  moon  compels  the  storm  to  cease 
And  calms  the  wind ;  and  all  the  skeins  of  foam 
Unravel  softly  on  the  vanqtiished  sea." 

The  "  Collected  Poems  "  is  not  a  work 
of  one  lyric,  nor  can  it  be  appreciated  or 
understood  from  a  single  selection.  The 
book  must  be  read  through,  and  as  we  re- 
view sonnet  after  sonnet,  each  one  held 
suspended  in  its  atmosphere  of  music  and 
revery,  we  feel  more  and  more  the  har- 
mony, the  beauty,  and  the  sadness  of  the 
volume. 

We  recommend  the  "  Poems  "  as  a  price- 
less text-book  to  the  young  professional 
writer — and  to  the  old.  Not  because  of 
any  direct  message  that  it  conveys,  for 
Mr.  Baring's  greatest  weakness  is  that  he 
does  not  talk  to  his  age.  The  book  should 
be  read  because  of  its  style:  it  teaches  the 
writer  of  English  the  delicacy  and  the  magic 
of  the  instrument  that  is  in  his  hands. 

Sonnet 

By  Maurice  Barinq 

0  star  of  dawn,  descended  from  the  spheres. 
Prom  space  of  gold  and  snow  and  flaming  zone; 
Princes  there  were  enough  among  your  peers 
To  live  and  love  and  die  for  you  alone. 

You  were  the  Goddess  of  a  guarded  shrine. 

1  was  the  beggar  Ungering  at  the  gate; 

You  left  behind  the  pomp  and  solemn  state. 
You  sought  the  Earth  discrowned  and  twice  divine. 

Now  you  have  laid  aside  your  diadem. 
And  botmd  wild  roses  in  your  royal  hair. 
And  I  may  kiss  your  shining  garment's  hem. 

Truly  my  soul  has  scaled  the  rainbow  stair; 
The  world  lies  gUstening  like  a  fiery  gem. 
And  all  the  stars  are  smging  in  the  air. 

Sonnet 

By  Maurice  Baring 

I  dare  not  pray  to  thee,  for  thou  art  won 

Rarely  by  those  by  whom  thou  hast  been  wooed; 

Thou  comest  imsolicited,  unsued. 

Like  sudden  splendors  of  the  midnight  stm. 

Yet  in  my  heart  the  hope  doth  still  abide 

That  thou  hast  haply  heard  my  unbreathed  prayer; 

That  in  the  stifling  moment  of  despair 

I  shaU  turn  roimd  and  find  thee  by  my  side. 

Like  a  sad  pilgrim  who  has  wandered  far. 

And  hopes  not  any  longer  for  the  day. 

But  bhnded  by  black  thickets  finds  no  way. 

Comes  to  a  rift  of  trees  in  that  sad  plight. 
And  suddenly  sees  the  unending  aisles  of  night 
And  in  the  emerald  gloom  the  morning  star. 
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The  Dying  Reservist 

By  Maurice  Bari.no 

I  shall  not  see  the  faces  of  my  friends. 

Nor  hear  the  songs  the  rested  reapers  sinK 

After  the  labors  of  the  harvesting. 

In  those  dark  nights  before  the  summer  ends; 

Nor  see  the  floods  of  spring,  the  melting  snow, 
Nor  in  the  autumn  twilight  hear  the  stir 
Of  reedy  marshes,  when  the  wild  ducks  whir 
And  circle  black  against  the  afterglow. 

My  mother  died;  she  shall  not  have  to  weep; 
My  wife  will  find  another  home;  my  child. 
Too  young,  will  never  grieve  or  know;   but  I 

Have  found  my  brother,  and  contentedly 

I'll  lay  my  head  upon  his  knees  and  sleep. 

•O  brother  Death, — I  knew  you  when  you  smiled. 

Vale 

Bt  Maurice  Baring 

I  am  forever  haunted  by  one  dread. 
That  I  may  suddenly  be  swept  away. 
Nor  have  the  leave  to  see  you,  and  to  say 
<5ood-by ;   then  this  is  what  I  would  have  said : 

I  have  loved  summer,  and  the  longest  day ; 
The  leaves  of  June,  the  slumberous  film  of  heat. 
The  bees,  the  swallow,  and  the  waving  wheat, 
The  whistling  of  the  mowers  in  the  hay. 

I  have  loved  words  which  lift  the  soul  with  wings. 

Words  that  are  windows  to  eternal  things. 

I  have  loved  souls  that  to  themselves  are  true. 

Who  cannot  stoop  and  know  not  how  to  fear. 

Yet  hold  the  taUsman  of  pity's  tear: 

I  have  loved  these  because  I  have  loved  you. 

Two  effective  stanzas  (Harper's  Weekly) 
by  a  young  man  on  the  loneliness  of  the 
old. 

By  the  Fire 

Bt  Shaemas  O'Sheel 

I  heard  an  old  man  say — 

They  were  talking,  two  old  friends  of  youth 
who  meet  but  seldom  now, 
By  a  quiet  little  fire  at  the  close  of  day — 
I  heard  an  old  man  say. 

As  the  clouds  fell  on  his  brow, 

"Sure  I  dread  to  ask  for  the  old  friends, 
For  the  word  is  always  now — 
"Dead,  these  three  years  dead,  dead  this  many  a 
day  ! ' 
All  have  gone  to  their  ends. 
All  have  passed  away. 

White  thin  hairs  to  each  brow, 
And  a  chair  in  the  corner  each  day, 
And  time  to  remember  and  pray. 

And  one  by  one  to  our  ends  !" 
I  heard  an  old  man  say 

"  Don't  speak  of  the  old  friends, 
They  have  passed  away 
These  long  years  since,  this  many  a  day; 

We  are  left  lonely  now 
By  the  fire,  to  remember  and  pray!" 

"  Supersensible  "  was  first  published  in 
The  Independent.  We  are  indebted  to  Cur- 
rent Literature,  where  we  found  and  enjoyed 
it,  and  we  want  to  share  the  enjoyment  of 
this  splendid  conception  with  others : 

Supersensible 
Bt  Bishop  Hbnrt  \V.  Warren 

The  harp  is  ever  singing  to  itself 

In  soft  and  soullike  sounds  we  can  not  hoar; 
The  stars  of  morning  sing,  and  soundless  words 

Make  God's  commands  run  swift  from  sphere  to 
sphere. 

Each  flower  is  always  sending  incense  up 

As  if  in  act  of  holy  worshiping. 
Till  fragrant  earth  is  one  great  altar,  like 

To    heaven    where    saints    their    prayer-filled 
censers  swing. 

The  stars  send  out  a  thousand  rays,  writ  full 
Of  mysteries  we  can  not  read  nor  see. 

Of  liistories  so  long  and  going  forth, 
So  vast,  the  volumes  fill  infinity. 


No.  3  Olivers 

Standard  Visible  Writers 

At  $50  if  Sold  Direct 

We  have  undertaken  to  buy — to 
get  the  minimum  price — i,ooo  Oliver 
Typewriters  (Model  No.  3)  per 
month.  On  this  enormous  transaction 
we  are  able  to  quote  the  lowest  price 
ever  offered  on  Olivers  in  perfect 
condition. 

We  have  selected  for  our  purpose  the  No. 
3  model,  because  of  its  utter  simplicity. 
Another  model  is  necessary  for  foreign  lan- 
guages. Another  is  better  for  intricate  billing. 
But  for  99  in  each  100  users  the  simple,  ever- 
lasting, efficient  No.  3  is  the  expert's  choice. 
It  is  the  model  we  use  ourselves.  It  was  the 
No.  3  model  which  won  for  the  Oliver  its 
world-wide  prestige,  against  all  competition. 

Our  order  calls  for  machines  equal  to  the 
best  machines  of  this  model.  They  are  sold 
under  standard  warrant.  They  are  guaranteed 
to  be  flawless,  not  damaged  or  shop-worn, 
not  inferior  in  any  way. 

Sent    on    5    Days'    Trial 
No  Deposit 

Our  economy  comes  in  enormous  buying, 
and  in  getting  rid  of  agents  and  salesmen. 
We  send  the  machine  on  five  days'  trial, 
without  any  deposit,  and  let  it  sell  itself.  If 
you  don't  want  it,  return  it  at  our  expense. 
If  you  find  it  the  best  machine  on  the  market, 
send  us  $5  per  month  for  ten  months. 

At  this  price  you  get  every  perfection, 
every  device  which  ever  went  out  with  this 
model.  You  get  all  the  extras — metal  case, 
baseboard,  ribbon,  tools,  instruction  book, 
etc.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  have 
paid  to  agents  $100  for  the  Oliver  No.  3. 


Oliver  Points 

Over  350,000  Olivers  have  been  sold  to 
date.  They  are  used  by  183  railroads.  They 
are  used  by  the  largest  mail  order  concerns, 
two  of  whom  use  over  1,000  each.  Its  sim- 
ple efficiency,  lightness  and  durability  have 
made  it  the  choice  of  those  who  know  type- 
writers best. 

Writing  always  in  sight. 

Writes  in  colors  without  changing  ribbon. 

Has  Universal  keyboard. 

The  type  is  beautiful,  and  nothing  can  mar  it. 

It  is  the  lightest  of  all  the  standard  machines. 
It  has  the  lightest  action  and  the  fewest 
parts. 

It  has  the  patented  U-shaped  type  bar,  insur- 
ing perfect  alignment. 

It  is  easily  learned  because  it  is  simple.  In- 
struction book  with  each  machine. 

One  can  write  on  ruled  lines  with  it.  One  can 
draw  lines  with  it. 

Makes  20  carbons   at  one  writing  if  desired. 

Does  any  practica)'  thing  which  any  type- 
writer can  do. 

Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Nothing  to  wear  out. 

Sold  on  Credit 

Send  us  this  coupon  and  we  will  send  a 
machine  on  5  days'  trial  without  any  deposit. 
We  send  it  just  as  others  send  agents.  To 
accept  it  involves  no  obligation  whatever. 

If  you  don't  want  it  return  it,  and  we'll 
pay  the  express.  If  you  do  want  it,  send  $5, 
then  ^5  monthly  until  $50  is  paid.  If  you 
are  not  rated  by  the  mercantile  agencies 
please  send  a  couple  of  references. 

Fill  out  the  coupon — a  pencil  will  do  — 
and  mail  it  before  you  forget  it.  Then  de- 
cide for  yourself. 

Typewriters   Distributing   Syndicate 

159  C  Q  N  Stat,  Street,  Chicago 


Trial  Order  Coupon 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 
159  C  QN State  Street,  Chicago 

Ship  me  an  Oliver  Typewriter,  Model  No.  3.  on 
approral,  F.O.  B.  Chicago.  If  entirely  satisfactory. 
1  agree  to  remit  $.5  within  tive  da^s  after  receivintj 
machine,  then  So  each  month  thereafter  until  full 
purchase  price  of  Si>0  is  paid.  Otherwise  I  will 
return  the  typewriter  to  you  at  your  expense.  It  is 
understood  that  title  will  remain  in  you  uutil  full 
purchase  price  is  paid. 


Natne. 


A  ddress  . 


Re/erettces . 


3nliincible 
Junior 
Moderate 
Priced 

Practical  Clean  Your  Home  By  Air 

Machine  The  JntincJble  is  the  famous  Centrifugal  Tan  Machine.  It  gives  a 
for  the  strontr,  steady  suction  power  at  all  times,  .cets  all  the  dust  and  dirt.  No 
Home.        valves,  110  pumps,  no  gears — no  wearing  parts.     The 


3fn^inctblr 


El  I  ^  c=  "fc  r  i  C3 


has  proven  its   practical   superiority    in  thoasands  of  homes   and    offices  by   years  of  terrice. 

Silent  Simple  TKorovigh 

3^^nlJinciblc  Stationary  Plants  Jnlimcible  Portable  Machines 

Made  in  six  sizes  to  tit  every  need.    Our  Made  in  four  sizes.    Silent,  practical,  mod- 

Engineering  Department  is  at  your  ser\-ice.  erate-priced  machines. 

May  we  demonstrate  for  you  ? 

¥fc  Booklot — ilUlBtmtcd— tells  tho  inip.>rt.'\nt  thinc.i  aN.-'Ut  a.r-rleaninr-     Address  Dept.  J. 

Electric  Renovator  Manufacturing  Co.  21  Amberson  Atc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa> 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  laeutiou  The  Litekarv  Digkst  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Even  Old  Furniture  and  Old 
Floors  Can  Look  New! 

It  is  rather  easy  to  keep  them  all  looking  fine  when  they  are  finished 
with  Old  English  Floor  Wax,  because  wax  finish  doesn't  scratch,  nor 
mar,  nor  get  sticky  and  dingy — therefore  they  keep  like  new  for  a  long 
time.  Old  English  has  more  of  the  hard  (expensive)  imported  wax. 
That  hard  wax  also  makes  it  outwear  other  finishes  and  gives  that  soft, 
rich,  subdued  lustre  which  has  made  Old  English  wax  finish  famous. 

is  economical — it  spreads  much  farther  than  the  ordinary  soft  wax — a  50-cent  can  will  do 

a  large  room. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Our  Book   "^TS/''^^:^^^'^ 

Finishing  New  Floors    Finishing  Old  Floors    Hardwood  Floors    Pine  Floors    Cleaning  and  Polishing 
Care  of  Waxed  Floors  Finishing  Furniture 

Finishing  Dance  Floors  Interior  Woodwork 

Kitchen,  Pantry  and  Stopping  Cracks 

Bathroom  Floors  Removing  Varnish,  etc. 


boes  Your  Granite  Dish  or  Hoi  WaWr  BaB  Leak? 


ENDETS 


Hend  &1I  leaks  mstvitlj  in  ^rvil tev&re,  hot  wftter  bags,  tin,  (X'pper, 
eookiog  uUnsilB.  eto.  >'o  beat,  eolder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anj  one  oui  I 
uae  them.  Fit  any  eurftce.  Smooth.  Sftrnple  box,  lOa  Complete  box*  ' 
MStd.  size*.  260,  postpaid.   Wonderful  opDortuaity  fo«  li'-etfenta.   Write  I 

t*xi*j.       Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  151.   Amsterdam,  N.Y. 


IJowl^or^Winfer  Of  Real  fenfent 

You  will  be  comfortable ,  healthy  and  happy 
in  a.uniforiuly  heated  home  if  yoti  have 

yn  He^TffeGUlATOR 

With  Time  Attachment 

You  can  determine  exactly  the  degree  of  warmth  >ou 
want  during  the  day,  indicate  at  bed  time  the  tempera- 
ture for  the  night  and  secure  automatically  at  the  pet- 
ting up  hour  a  resumption  of  the  day  timetemperature. 

LATEST    MODEL 
CLOCK    IMPROVEMENTS 

The  clock  swings  in^  complete  circle 
to  any  position  for  winding  with  key 
^  also  instantly  and  entirely  detaih- 
able— nil  windings  with  same  key- 
receiving  socket  for  holding  key 
when   not  i n  use. 

The  "Minneapolis"  has  been  the 
standard  for  28  years.  Used  with  hot 
water,  hot  air.  steam  or  natural  gas 
heating.  Sold  by  the  wholesale  and 
retail  heating  trade  everywhere 
under  positive  guarantee  of  satis- 
faction.   Send  for  our  booklet. 

WM.  R.  SWEATT,  Sec'y 

General  Offices: 
703  Palace  BIdg.      Minneapolii,  Minn. 

144  High  St..  Boston.     21S  E   Wash- 
ington St.,  Syracuse.      402Gartield  — 

BIdg.,  Cleveland.  1419  Main  St.,  Kansas  City.  161S 
Pratt  St,  Omahi.. 


4%  to  6^0  ON  YOUR  SAVINGS 

We  deal  solely  In  highest  grade  Municipal  Bonds, 

the  safest  high  rate  investment. 

Write  today  for  our  select  list. 
LJ1_EN     &    CO.,     Banlcers 

First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 


out,  <o[^"  plump  wffL,    That  Is 
some  ."'^X;-ith  salfwatey  .  ^^ 

dnPP'".ni  {or  you,  and  ^s    P 

Ciown  Seajtu  ,^^ 
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Celestial  presences  have  walked  with  man. 
Alluring  iiim  to  Nebo's  lofty  height; 

Transfigured  forms  in  tender  light,  too  oft 
Invisible  to  our  low  range  of  sight. 

O  Source  Divine  of  things  so  fine  and  high. 

Touch  all  thy  children's  souls  with  power  to  see 

That  \-ibrant  earth  and  air  and  boundless  sky 
Still  throb  with  immanent  divinity. 

This  pictured  field  of  barley  is  remi- 
niscent of  the  "  host  of  daffydils  "  that 
brought  such  dehght  to  Wordsworth,  We 
take  the  poem  from  McClure's. 

Barley 

Bt  LoriSE  Imogen  Guinet 

Up  in  the  barley  a  wind  began: 

Over  their  levels  of  gold  it  ran, 

Plunged  into  them, 

And  furrowed  through  them 

Foamy  channels  the  height  of  a  man. 

Deep  in  their  dark  it  dipt  and  sliined, 

And  spake  like  a  -sision  to  all  the  blind; 

Eye  not  knowing 

The  law  of  the  flowing, 

Real  as  water  flowed  the  wind. 

I  was  a  cliild.  and  it  seemed  to  me 

A  hilltop  river  set  rolling  free: 

As  it  was  ever 

The  way  of  a  river, 

Somewhere  a  well-head — somewhere  a  sea! 

Through  fle.xile  banks  the  imbodied  stream 

Poured  its  hfe  and  mine  in  a  dream. 

Currents  nameless, 

Measureless,  tameless. 

Clave  me,  too,  with  rustle  and  gleam. 

If  I  come  back  to  the  fields  to-day 

"With  storm  in  a  time-worn  heart,  I  pray 

The  sun  to  sift  it, 

The  wind  to  lift  it, 

The  barley  floods  to  wash  it  away; 

For  here  would  I  lie  on  the  long-loved  ground. 

Seeing  one  sight  and  hearing  one  soiond, 

Xo  strife  to  wake  me, 

No  doom  o'ertake  me. 

In  that  sweet  harvest  happily  drowned. 


Quaint  lines  fashioned  after  an  eighth 
century  Irish  poem,  which  is  recorded  by 
Professor  Kune  Meyer  in  his  "  Ancient 
Irish  Poetr3^"  We  are  indebted  to  The 
London  Spectator. 

The  Monk  and  bis  White  Cat 

By  Alfred  Perceval  Graves 

Pangur,  my  white  cat,  and  I, 

Silent  ply  our  special  crafts; 
Hunting  mice  his  one  pursuit, 

Mine  to  shoot  keen  spirit  shafts. 

Rest  I  love,  aU  Fame  beyond, 
'  In  the  bond  of  some  rare  book; 

Yet  white  Pangiu-  from  his  play 
Casts,  my  way,  no  jealous  look. 

Thus  alone  within  one  cell 

Safe  we  dwell — not  dull  the  tale — 

Since  his  ever-favorite  sport 
Each  to  court  will  never  fail. 

Now  a  mouse  to  swell  his  spoils 
In  his  toils  he  spears  with  skill; 

Now  a  meaning  deeply  thought 
I  have  caught  with  startled  thrill. 

Now  his  green  fuU-sliining  gaze 
Darts  his  rays  against  the  wall; 

Now  my  feebler  glances  mark 

Through  the  dark  bright  knowledge  fall. 

Leaping  up  with  joyful  pur. 

In  mouse  fur  his  sharp  claw  sticks' 

Problems  difficult  and  dear 
With  my  spear  I,  too,  transfix. 

Crossing  not  each  other's  will. 

Diverse  still,  yet  still  allied. 
Following  each  his  own  lone  ends, 

Constant  friends  we  here  abide. 

Pangur,  master  of  his  art, 

Plays  his  part  in  pranksome  youth; 

■\Vhile  in  age  sedate  I  clear 

Shadows  from  the  sphere  of  Truth. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

TOO  MUCH  JOHNSON 

WILLIAM  K.  JOHNSON,  tho  world- 
famed  Prohibitionist,  who,  during 
the  past  five  years,  has  proved  himself  a 
veritable  terror  to  sellers  of  whisky  to  the 
redmen,  has  been  forced  to  offer  his  resig- 
nation. This  we  read  in  The  American 
Advance,  a  prominent  prohibition  journal, 
which  promises  to  lay  the  whole  matter 
before  the  people  and  to  let  no  iota  of  the 
truth  escape.  But  we  also  have  it  direct 
from  Johnson  himself  who  says,  in  a  state- 
ment to  the  press,  that  he  is  laying  down 
his  commission  as  Chief  Special  Officer  in 
the  United  States  Indian  Service,  because, 
having  obtained  no  less  than  3,300  con- 
victions in  his  brief  career  as  servant  to 
the  people,  to  some  people  these  convictions 
are,  at  least,  3,300  reasons  why  he  should 
now  quit.     He  writes: 

A  political  ring  has  been  formed  in  the 
Interior  Department  which  resents  any- 
thing like  aggressive  effort  in  suppressing 
the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians.  This 
cabal  is  led  by  Assistant  Indian  Com- 
missioner F.  H.  Abbott,  a  professional 
politician  from  Nebraska,  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Samuel  Adams, 
a  corporation  lawyer  from  Chicago.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  those  two  men 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
hamper,  undermine,  and  prevent  the 
success  of  our  efforts  in  catching  reserva- 
tion bootleggers.  I  refused  to  be  chloro- 
formed, but  these  men  finally  got  me  so 
bottled  up  that  I  could  do  but  little  except 
to  mark  time  and  draw  my  salary.  I  saw 
no  other  way  to  maintain  my  self-respect 
except  to  resign. 

The  immediate  cause  of  my  resignation 
■was  the  New  Mexican  complications. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  the  Pueblo 
Indians  of  northern  New  Mexico  have  been 
systematically  plundered  of  their  pasturage, 
and  robbed  of  their  lands,  in  a  way  that 
would  put  Boss  Tweed  to  shame.  This  sys 
tem  of  robbery  is  now  being  carried  on  with 
the  knowledge  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  Indian  Administration  in  New  Mexico. 
The  Indian  Office  is  fully  informed  of  the 
rascality,  but  the  dead  hand  of  policies 
palsies  any  move  to  protect  the  Indians. 

This  systematic  robbery  worked  very 
well  as  long  as  the  Indians  were  kept  in 
subjection  by  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 
But  two  years  ago  the  Santa  Clara  Indians, 
through  the  efforts  of  this  service,  became 
abstainers  almost  to  a  man.  They  not 
only  did  this,  but  they  went  about  securing 
e'C^idence  to  prosecute  saloon-keepers  for 
selling  to  other  Indians.     Many  of  these 


THE  ONE  BEST  GIFT 


Bride,  maid  or  matron— any  woman  will  warmly  welcome 
a  Piedmont  Soiillu'rn  Rod  Oedar  Wardrobe  Couch.  A  lux- 
urious lounge  and  roomy  cedar  chest.  All  prices.  Finept 
upholsterinR  and  widechoice  of  materials.  Many  sizes  and 
8t>  les.  IVrfcrt  protortion  airidnHt  mothti,  mice,  diiNt  and  damp. 
Send  for  free  booklet.  "Tho  Story  of  Red  Cedar."  and  bin 
oataloK  BhowiiiK  full  line  of  coaches,  chifforobes  and 
chests.  Shipped  DIRECT  FROM  F.\CTORY  AT  FA(^ 
TORY  PRICKS  ON  15  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  All  freight 
charges  prepaiil  by  us.     Write  us  today. 

riEnnOIIT  RKD  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,       Drpt.  6.1,  Statmille,  R.  C, 


'  Never  Wears    (Jut 

Any  Member  of  the  Family 

above  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  a^e  can  crank  a  Corbin  Car 
and  handle  it  easily  and  safely. 


You  DO  not  wai.t  a  complicated  machine 
that  requires  a  mechanical  engineer  to 
run  it.     You  want  a  car  that  you  can 
depend  upon,  don't  you  ^ 

"  But,"  you  say,  "  how  am  I  to  determine 
which  is  the  best  car  for  me  to  buy  ^  " 

Perhaps  that  is  a  question  you  are  asking 
right  now. 

Why  not  use  the  same  common  sense  judg- 
ment in  buying  an  automobile  that  you  would 
in  purchasing  a  watch .'  A  ten  dollar  watch 
may  look  just  as  good  as  a  hundred  dollar 
watchi  Quality  is  not  always  apparent  to  the 
eye.      The    difference    is    under     the     surface. 


Your  guarantee  that  it   is  actually  there  is  the 
reputation  of  the  manufacturer. 

Don't  let  low  prices  blind  you  to  the  quality. 
Do  not  be  caught  by  bargain  offers.  Remem- 
ber the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  reason  for  the  great  popularity  of  the 
Corbin  Car  is  because  of  ample  power  to  mas- 
ter any  kind  of  roads — because  it  is  easy  to  han- 
dle and  gives  no  trouble — because  it  is  just  a  bit 
better  than  the  severest  service  demands — which 
surely  justifies  continuous  satisfaction  to  Corbin 
owners. 

Get  a  car  that  is  specially  built  for  hard 
usage  and  every-day  service — that  has 


Abundance  of  Power,   Simplest    Mechanism,    Ease  of  Handling, 
Low  Cost  of   Maintenance,    Strong,     Durable    Construction 


Sucli  a  car  is  the  1912  Model  40,  Corbin  Touring 
Car,  f  3,000,  which  also  includes,  please  remember, 
all  equipment  including  Imported  Magneto,  Top 
with  full  set  of  Curtains,  Adjustable  Kain  Vision 
Wind  Shield,  Warner  Speedometer,  Prest-O-Lite 
Gas  Tank,  Headli'jhts,  Combination  Oil  and  Elec- 
tric Dash  and  Tail  l^amps.  Storage  llattery,  Fire- 
stone Q.  D.  Demountable  Rims,  Tire  Holders, 
Trunk  Rack  and  full  kit  of  tools,  etc. 

CORBIN   MOTOR  VEHICLE  CORP 


1. 

If  you  have  put  off  buying  because  you  feared 
"expense  of  maintenance"  or  the  "real  practical 
value,"  be  sure  and  write  us  today  for  our  beauti- 
fully illustrated  catalogue,  giving  you  the  facts  on 
all  phases  of  the  question  of  buying  an  automobile, 
also  the  name  of  the  nearest  dealer  so  that  you  may 
see  and  test  the  Corbin  Car.    Then  you  be  the  judge. 

'N  .  ■.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

:Vow  Ensl.-iiiil  Ounllt.v'' 


1912  Model  40— Five  or  Seven 
Passenger  Touring  Car 


How  To  Buy 
Where  To  Buy 


Years  of  experience  are  necessary  to 
enable  you  to  know  true   Oriental  Rug 
Values;    to     avoid   being    deceived   in 
quality  or  to  be  overcharged  in  price. 

Unlike  ordinary  dealers  who  seek  your  patronage 

my  object  is  not  so  much  to  sc/J  you  a  rug  as  to 

suit  you  with  the  proper  ruj^,  no  matter  what  dealer 

carries  it.     At  my  disposal  are  all  the  best  collections 

of  rugs  in  New  York  and  abroad.    From  these  I  am  able 

to  select  suitable  rugs  with  discrimination  and  knowledge 

of  fabrics  and  values.      Write  and  tell  me  size,  light  and 

color  of  your  rooms.      After  receiving  my  answer  you   are 

likely  to  know  more   about  what  you   are  buying,  purchase  a 

better  specimen  and  at  a  more  reasonable  price.     Suitable  rugs 

sent  on  approval. 

Read  These  Typical  Letters  from  Some  qf  My  Patrons  : 


JAMES  BRONSONREYNOLPS.  E>q..Sp<-ci»l  AdTiwrto 

ci-Pre»id.nt  Roosevelt,  at    present    As9is<»i.l   Disjrirt 

Att<.rnev.  writes:-".    ..  .  Mrs.  Reynolds  ».id  1  .re  Iv^th 

extremely  pleased  with  the  ruR.    We  obtained  it  throueh 

T  ,u  at  a  inueh  more  moderate  pnee  than  we  8h....ld  hare 

piid  ..the.  wise,  and  had  a  far  wider  ranje  of  .election  in  a 

short  space  of  lime  hy  availing  ouRelves  of  your  '"V\^^  }. 

shall  want  your  help  if  we  do  anything  further  id  that  line. 

W.  R.  WOODFORD.  E^q..  Vicc-Pres.  of  PitUhnrrh 

CoalCoinpany.  writes.-7".  .  .  .  In  this  connection  I 

want  to  sav  that  the  eiehtor  ten  Oiiental  Rues  that 

we  have  purchased  of  you  sev,  i.il  years  afo  are  still 

„'ivin(;  us  niuih  pUnisure  and  satisfaction—  so  that  you  may 

restassurou  that  vvli.n  we  want  additional  oui>  we  shall 

eive  yiiU  the  flist  opportunity  of  furnishing  them. 

•tVFor  Colleetors  and  ronnolsseors  I  have  ■  rare  selection  ol 

Antlqaei  seeured  durlnf;  ni,v  trip  <o  the  Orient  thl«  summer. 

H.    MICHAELYAN.   Dealer  &  Expert 

»«7   llr«>i«dwa>  .    Kew  York 


JAMES  B.  CLEWS.  Esq..  Henry  Clews*  Co.. 
Bankers,  writes: — "' .  .  .  .  From  my  dealiora 
with  you.  I  am  cooTinced  that  you  strive  not 
.->nly  to  please  your  customers,  but  that  your 
n&i'3  years'  experience  in  the  rug  line  enables 
Tou  lo  give  valuabU  and  intelligent  advice. 
which  most  householders  ar«  badly  in  noed  of 
»h  p  looking  for  nags." 


Fll 

II. 

Dear  Sir 
O  r  ien  ti 
should  cost 

Name 

Addrewi  . 


KK  i\FORM%Tiov  rorpo\ 

Mlehael.Tan.  d*i*   Hroadwav,  >ew  York 

—  Please  let  meknowal>oat  how  mnrh  an 

a  1  Rug  for  my 
Die.  size  about.  ■  -  ■ 


\  Parlor.  Living  R^xim, 
)  Dining  Koom.  Hall 

X  - . .  -tleneral  Color- 
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This  Machine  Makes 
Cleanliness  a  Habit 


T 


HIS  perfected  vacuum  cleaner  offers 
you  the  mostefficient  system — always 
in  order  and  ready  to  clean  your 
house  in  any  part  at  any  time.  You 
don't  have  to  waste  time  and  strength 
hauling  a  cumbersome  machine  from 
room  to  room  if  you  install  the 
Spencer  Turbine  Vacuum  Cleaner. 

It  is  built  into  your  house  like  the 
plumbingorheatingsystem— andis  just 
as  important.  It  adds  just  as  much  to 
Its  valuation,  too. 

The  Spencer  Turbine  is  an  electric- 
ally driven  air  pump  for  basement  in- 
stallation—with pipes  running  to  every 
floor  and  every  room. 

By  means  of  a  hose  and  cleaning 
tool,  it  sucks  up  dirt,  dust  and  germs- 
deposits  the  trash  into  receiving  pans 
In  the  basement  and  exhausts  the  foul, 
germ-laden  air  into  chimney  or  sewer. 
A  maid  servant  can  operate  itiasitneeds 
no  attention  except  an  occasional  oiling. 

It  also  exhausts  two  or  three  times 
the  volume  of  air  of  the  old-fashioned 
piston  and  rotary  pump  outfits,  which 
makes  it  especially  efifective  for  clean- 
ing thick  carpets,  upholstery,  bare 
floors  and  uneven  surfaces. 

The  Spencer  Turbine  Vacuum  Clean- 
er is  made  in  various  sizes  from  one- 
half  to  thirty-horsepower. 

It  handles  the  biggest  sweeplni;  problems 
more  economically  than  they  can  be  handled  in 
any  other  way.  Hundreds  o(  Installations  In 
bomes,  factories,  offices  and  public  buildioes, 
prove  it  the  perfected  vacuum  cleaning  system. 

Write  for  list  of  installations  and  Free 
Catalog:  answering  all  your  Questions. 

THE  SPENCER-TURBINE  CLEANER  CO. 


619  Capitol  Atcddc 


Hartford,  Conn. 


2^  SPENCER 

TURBINE  CLEANER 


Hill's 
"Hustler" 

Ash  Sifter 


Saves  the  coal  you 
now  waste.  Sifts 
ashes  quickly  and 
easily — no  work,  no 
dust.  Ashes  sift 
into  barrel,  unburnt  coal  rolls  into  scuttle.  Fits 
iron  can  or  ordinary  barrel.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  Pays 
for  itself  many  times  over.  Sold  by  hardware 
dealers  everywhere. 

Write  today  for  descriptive  Folder  IVo.  5 
which  tells  all  about  this  great  help  to  household  economy 

HILL-Dryer  Co.,   205  Park  Avenue,  Worceiter,  IWass. 


Indians  became  my  personal  deputies. 
They  secured  indictments  and  convictions 
against  most  of  the  saloon-keepers  of  Santa 
Fe. 

Then  came  the  trouble.  Indian  Super- 
intendent C.  J.  Crandall  was  the  "  presi- 
dent "  of  a  corporation  of  politicians  and 
sports  who  owned  and  ran  the  Capital 
Pharmacy,  a  speak-easy  drug-store  in 
Santa  Fe.  The  Indian  deputies  secured 
evidence  galore  and  tried  to  secure  the 
indictment  of  their  superintendent's 
'i  store  "  for  selling  whisky  illegally.  But 
they  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  foreman 
of  the  grand  jury  was  a  partner  with 
Superintendent  Crandall  in  the  speak-easy. 

Next,  Assistant  Commissioner  Abbott 
compelled  me  to  dismiss  from  the  Service 
the  two  deputies  who  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  securing  the  improved 
conditions  at  Santa  Clara,  but  who  had 
spoken  irreverently  of  the  Indian  Superin- 
tendent's speak-easy  at  Santa  Fe. 

Superintendent  Crandall  then  notified 
the  rough,  drunken  Indians  that  myself 
and  my  official  force  had  no  authority  and 
that  they  should  disregard  anj'thing  that 
we  said.  This  advice  from  the  Superin- 
tendent inspired  four  drunken  Indians  to 
make  a  deadly  assault  on  one  of  vay  Indian 
deputies,  Juan  Cruz,  at  Chamita,  on  the 
night  of  February  4.  Cruz,  in  order  to 
save  his  life,  fired  at  random  into  the  dark- 
ness, the  shot  unfortunately  killing  his 
principal  assailant,  Jose  Dolores  Garcia. 
Cruz  was  arrested  and  held  without  bail 
charged  with  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Assistant  Commissioner  Abbott  then 
telegraphed  me  positive  orders  to  take  no 
steps  toward  the  defense  of  Juan  Cruz. 
As  a  matter  of  humanity,  I  appealed  to 
Crandall  to  aid  in  the  defense.  He  would 
do  nothing.  I  then  appealed  to  F.  S. 
Wilson,  Attorney  for  the  Pueblo  Indians, 
paid  a  salary  by  the  Government  for  his 
services,  but  who  is  a  member  of  Crandall's 
gang.  He  refused  to  aid  unless  he  got  an 
extra  fee.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Santa  Fe 
then  took  the  matter  up,  and  made  a  public 
appeal  for  funds  with  which  to  employ 
counsel  to  defend  the  Indian.  This 
created  such  a  scandal  that  Commissioner 
Valentine,  six  weeks  later,  revoked  Abbott's 
inhuman  order  to  let  Cruz  hang,  and  wired 
me  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  protect  the 
boy.  The  next  move  was  on  the  part  of 
the  Indian  Service  cabal  to  compel  me  to 
allow  Cruz  to  plead  guilty  to  murder  in 
the  second  degree  and  go  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. I  refused  and  with  the  assistance 
of  J.  H.  Christ  of  Santa  Fe,  the  able  attor- 
ney employed  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  after  a 
savage  fight  in  court  of  a  week,  succeeded 
in  securing  the  freedom  of  the  boy  and  his 
discharge  from  custody. 

And  the  precious  outfit  of  political  heel- 
ers who  wanted  to  hang  Cruz  for  his  anti- 
liquor  efforts  employed  special  counsel  to 
assist  in  the  prosecution. 

And  now,  after  I  have  secured  the  liberty 
of  the  boy,  this  same  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner Abbott  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Adams  are  trying  to  find  a  way  to  disallow 
my  accounts  for  expenses  in  the  trial  and 
compel  me  to  pay  the  bills  for  witnesses' 
expenses,  traveling  items,  etc.,  amounting 
to  about  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

But  the  vengeance  of  this  booze  cabal 
has  not  even  stopt  there.  They  have 
quartered  upon  the  lands  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo  nearly  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle  belonging  to  Mexican  cattlemen  and 
political  heelers,  breaking  down  the  Indians' 


No!!! 

The  bristles  aren't 
supposed  to  come  off  the 
brush — it's  the  powder. 

If  the  brush  is  fortu- 
nate and  has  really  flex- 
ible bristles,  tooth-brush- 
ing becomes  almost  a 
recreation.  Our  brushes 
are  the  lucky  kind.  The 
bristles  come  from  Rus- 
sia. They've  taken  up 
permanent  lodgings  in 
the  Brisco-Kleanwell  so 
they  don  I  come  out. 

Brisco-Kleanwell 
Toothbrush 

Sold  by  accommodating  shops 

Alfred  H.  Smith  Co. 
42  W.  33d  St.,  New  York 
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fi>necs,  destroying  thoir  crops,  and  eating 
up  their  pasturage.  Superintendent  (^ran- 
daU  has  four  ni(;n  up  on  the  Santa  Clara 
Indian  lands  to  protect  the  cattle  tres- 
passers and  prevent  the  Indians  from 
acquiring  their  rights. 

It  would  .s(iem  that  this  would  touch  the 
bottom  of  desire  for  vcmgeance  upon  these 
Indians  for  irreverence  to  the  Indian 
Superintendent's  speak-easy,  but  it  does 
not. 

Some  time  ago,  Superintendent  Crandall 
proposed  officially,  as  a  matter  of  "  punish- 
ment "  for  those  Indians,  a  scheme  to 
plunder  them  of  their  executive-order 
reservation.  The  plan  was  to  takc^  this 
land  away  from  the  Santa  Clara  Indians, 
amounting  to  aV)out  thirty  thousand  acres, 
add  a  few  barren  and  worthless  hills  to  it, 
and  distribute  the  entire  area  among  all  of 
the  Tehuas  Indians,  of  which  the  Santa 
Clara  Pueblo  was  a  small  part.  Assistant 
Commissioner  Abbott  is  now  working 
through  the  Department  this  gigantic  steal, 
but  he  is  crafty  enough  to  say  nothing 
about  "  punishing  "  the  Indians.  He  calls 
it  a  plan  to  "  benefit  "  the  Indians  by 
"  getting  more  land."  It  is  a  scheme 
tantamount  to  robbing  the  Irish  of  their 
domain  and  giving  it  to  the  Scotch  in  order 
to  "  benefit  "  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  "  giving  them  more  land." 

The  American  Advance  prints  a  charac- 
teristic story  of  Johnson  which  it  received 
from  its  Hardin,  Montana,  correspondent, 
just  prior  to  the  passing  of  Johnson — alias 
"  Pussyfoot  " — for  that  is  his  name  out 
there.     The  Hardin  story  reads  as  follows: 

This  little  city  is  laughing  over  an  en- 
counter that  Henry  Coger,  a  local  saloon- 
keeper, had  last  week  with  Chief  Officer 
Johnson  of  the  United  States  Indian 
Service. 

This  city  is  located  on  a  deeded  townsite 
nearly,  but  not  wholly,  surrounded  by  the 
Crow  Indian  Reservation.  Three  years 
ago  the  place  had  eight  saloons,  but  John- 
son tormented  the  life  out  of  four  of  them, 
and  they  quit  business. 

The  saloons  here  have  always  been  ad- 
dicted to  the  vice  of  selling  liquor  to  In- 
dians, but  three  years  ago  Johnson  began 
making  trouble  in  mysterious  ways.  In 
that  time  he  has  sent  three  liquor  men  to 
the  penitentiary  from  here  for  terms  ran- 
ging from  one  year  to  eighteen  months  each. 
He  has  also  sent  half  a  dozen  to  jail  for 
terms  of  from  two  to  nine  months,  and 
collected  thousands  of  dollars  in  fin(>s.  In 
all  this  time  Johnson  has  never  showed  his 
face  in  the  city  that  any  one  here  knows  of. 
He  was  the  "  Unseen  "  Demon,  a  veritable 
"  Old  Man  of  the  Sea "  to  the  saloon- 
keepers. 

Recently,  the  Evil  One  sprang  a  new 
vScheme  that  no  one  here  understands.  It 
ap{)ears  that  he  found  sonu^  wrinkle  by 
which  he  expects  to  prove  that  the  Hardin 
townsite  is  still  "  Indian  country,"  and 
hopes  to  thus  wipe  out  the  remaining 
saloons  thereby.  Last  week  he  sudd(>nly 
a[)p(>ared  in  town  accompanied  by  Assist- 
ant United  States  Attorney  S.  C.  Ford, 
and  hurried  straight  for  the  saloon  of 
Henry  Coger,  introduced  himself  and 
seized  a  case  of  whisky,  which  he  immedi- 
ately exprest  to  the  United  States  Marshal 
at  Helena. 

tt  Are  you  the  man  they  call  Pussyfoot?  " 
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WHITTALLS  ARABIC 


THE  fierceness  of  the  tribal  feuds  among  the  Bedouins — their 
lust  for  thievery — the  penis  of  the  burning  desert,  together 
with   the   tedious  hand  methods  of   manufacture  have  long 
kept  the  genuine  Oriental  Rug  out  of  reach  of  the  many. 

^  Whittall    methods    transform    the    same    Oriental    wools    into 
fabrics  quite  as  beautiful  and  durable,  and  within  the  reach  of  all. 

^  The    nearest  approach   to  the  hand  knotted  Turkish 
rug  yet  produced  in  this  country  is  \ 

WUmlVs  arable    ^ 

with  its  high,  luxurious  pile, exquisite  designs 
and  soft,  yet  permanent 
colorings,  imitating  closely 
the  priceless  antique. 

^  These  rugs  are  unrivalled  forliving 
rooms,  dining  rooms,  dens,  halls, 
offices,  libraries,  and  public  buildings 

^  The   name   WHITTALL'S 
woven  into  the  back  of  a  rug  or      ^ 
carpet  is  your  guarantee  of  highest 
quality  at  a  moderate  price.  "^ 

"Oriental  Art  in  American  Rugs" 

is   a   thirty-two    page    art  booklet,    giving    in- 
teresting Oriental  descriptions    and    illustrating 
many  types  of  Whittall  reproductions,  containing 
helpful  ideas  and  suggestions  for 
floor  coverings.   Sent 
free  upon  request. 
RuO  Cakavan  ATTACKED  Br  Arabs        •  ; 


,< 


M>.J.  WHITTALL 

r  -*         Dept.  Y 

0     ^W^'OnrCE^S.TE'R  '  MASS. 

gSTABUS  H  E.Di:^i:8"8  O. 


Government  Sale  of 
Indian  Land 

In  Novemlier  the  Government  begins  selling  at  auction, 
in  tracts  of  10  to  640  acres,  the  last  Of  unallotted  Chocta*'- 
Chickasaw  Indian  lands  in  Oklahoma  ;  appraised  at  51  to  J13 
per  acre  ;  terms  25%  casli,  25'/o  in  one  year,  50'??  in  two  years. 
The  marvelous  tertility  of  this  state  is  demonstrated  by 
rai  .ing  everything  from  winter  wheat  to  cotton,  and  as  a  stock 
and  fruit  country  is  unrivaled.  Timber,  natural  gras,  oil,  coal, 
asphalt,  zinc  and  lead  resources  are  unlimited. 

We  know  these  lands  and  will  buy  them  on  straictht  com- 
mission for  persons  unable  to  attend  sales.  Kor  homes, 
profitable  investment  or  speculation  this  opportunity  is  un- 
etiualed.  No  promoters'  profits.  Send  six  cents  for  map 
and  particulars. 
LYON  INVESTMENT  COMPANY  410  Main.  Joplin.  Mo. 


Let  Me  Send  You    ^ 


At    Factory    Price. 


Satisfaction 
no     charce.     rHxULLOj 

■1u^er,"t';r  COOKER 

d  work.  Pa.vB    On  30   D«yi'  Trial 
r  itself  in    ii 

onih    or   'wo.     No    experience 
eeded.      Boils,    Steams.   Stt-ws, 
Roasts.  Bakes.    Fries.    fiFM  INF. 
AI.IMIMM    rOOKIXi     ITK>SILSI 
KRKK..  .\lso  metal  composition 
Heat  Kadiators.  can't  break 
or    crack.       Send    for  free 
book    and  123  splendid  reci- 
pes today. 

.11.  c.%MPnEi.L,  ro. 

1.  Dilroit.  Mich. 


f^gggigg^^rg^^^^ 


orSoCfatPlay'-/frtBacks^£xguisite  Colors-  High  Quality. 
New  Desfgns—  C/ub  Indexes  -  Ideal  for  Briage. 
mm  Edges -Air-Cushion  or tvorv  Finish. 


OFFICIAL  RULES  OF  CARD  GAMES  -  HOYLE  UPTODATE 


ISSUED  YEARLY  -   SENT  FOR   15   CENTS   IN   STAMPS 
THE    U  S  PLAYING     CARD   CO..  CINCINNATI.    USA 


f^MLa©^\Sl£ 


ise  Throughout  the  world  for  General  Play 
The  Mast  Durable  25  Cent  Card  Made.       ^ 
Club  Indexes-  Air -Cushion  or  ivory  Finish. 
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Drink  More  Water 


«-i* 


If  you  would  have 
bounding  health — if  you 
would  overcome  the  ef- 
fects of  too  good  liv- 
ing— if  you  would 
cleanse  the  system  of 
the  impurities  that  poi- 
son it — drink 


'H:^ 


m 
Mi, 


ma 


ii 


Mineral  Water 

The  most  palatable  of  waters 
— it  satisfies  your  thirst.  Pure, 
light,  sparkling,  it  absorbs  and 
carries  away  the 
waste  of  the  body. 
A  valuable  aid  to 
digestion.  A  wa- 
ter that  comes 
from  granite  hills, 
bottledand  sealed 
at    its   source. 

If  you  are  so  situat- 
ed that  you  cannot 
obtain  Londonderry 
readily,  write  to  us 
and  ive  will  see  that 
you  are  supplied. 
Sparkling  (effer'ves- 
cent)  in  three  table 
sizes.  Still  {plain) 
in  half-gallon 
bottles. 

LONDONDERRY  LITHIA  SPRING  WATER  CO.       ^^'\ 
Nashua,  N.  H.  '^{^'^ 

tW'f 


k'.'-' 


m 
m 


m 


Three  Custom  Shirts  for  $5.00 

I  will  make  for  you 

Made  from  your 

own  measure 

My 'Winter  line 

of    Sliirtings     is 

MDw  complete,  cotn- 
liosing  fine  Madras, 
Oxfords,  Cheviots, 
Percales;  and  Flan- 
nels. 

175    samples 
to  select  from 

If  tlie  Shirts  are  not 

satisfactory,    I    will 

return  your  money. 

Send  for  clippings 

and    self-measuring 

blanks.    Also  my 

Men's    Furnishing 

Catalogue,    which 

contains   a   diagram 

showing  how  to  tie  various  st>'Ies  of  men's  Cravats. 

Expressage  prepaid  on  all  shipments. 

References :  Any  National  Bank  in  Troy. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 

289  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


asked  Coger  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  turning 
pale  with  fright. 

"  I  guess  so,"  replied  the  officer  with  an 
uncanny  grin. 

The  vision  of  the  numerous  saloon-keep- 
ers of  the  town  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  and  to  jail  so  haunted  Coger 
that  an  hour  later  he  closed  and  locked  his 
saloon  and  placed  a  sign  on  the  door  with 
the  word  CLOSED  thereon  in  letters  six 
inches  high,  and  has  since  been  frantically 
trjang  to  sell  his  property  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

After  closing  his  saloon,  Coger  hurried  to 
United  States  Commissioner  Miller  in 
great  perturbation.  "  Great  God!  What 
shall  I  do?  "  he  said.  "  Pussyfoot  came 
into  my  saloon  and  seized  some  whisky. 
He  was  as  high  as  the  ceiling  and  eighteen 
feet  wide.  I  am  going  to  get  out  of  this 
Hell  and  return  to  Twin  Falls,  Ida.,  which 
has  just  voted  wet." 

It  is  interesting  to  find  a  fine  tribute  to 
Johnson  in'  Mida's  Criterion,  the  organ  of 
the  wholesale  Mquor  and  wine  interests. 
It  says: 

His  entire  career  has  been  spectacular, 
and  from  being  a  man  of  few  words  and 
energetic  deeds  he  obtained  the  name  of 
"  Pussyfoot,"  for  coming  on  his  victims 
with  a  spring  like  a  cat  on  a  mouse.  He 
was  perfectly  fearless  in  the  execution  of 
what  he  deemed  his  duty,  and  in  his  pro- 
tection of  the  Indian  race  from  illegal  sale 
of  alcohol  he  was  really  doing  a  service  to 
the  legitimate  liquor  interests,  as  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  Law  in  this  respect 
brings  public  odium  on  the  liquor  business 
as  a  whole. 


THE  MAN  WHO  BEAT  RECIPROCITY 

ALL  the  laurels  before  and  after  the 
Canadian  election,  in  this  country  at 
least,  have  been  handed  over  to  Mr. 
Laurier,  who  met  defeat  with  such  a  noble 
mien.  Reciprocity  was  wanted,  and  badly 
too,  so  badly  that  those  opposing  it  were 
bitterly  criticized  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Kipling  was  among  those  maUgned, 
and  many  editorial  writers,  overlooking 
the  great  journalist's  Canadian  tour  of 
some  years  ago,  asked  and  wondered  what 
he,  of  all  men,  could  possibly  know  of 
things  Canadian.  But  Mr.  Borden,  the 
new  Premier,  was  of  course  the  center  of 
attack.  Americans  just  could  not  see  his 
point  of  view,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  print  the  following  commentary  from 
the  Canadian  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail.  He  begins  with  the  state- 
ment that  to  make  a  great  man  two  things 
are  needed — character  and  opportunity — 
and  that  both  of  these  Mr.  Borden  has. 
But,  we  read: 

For  ten  years  Robert  Laird  Borden  has 
led  the  Conservative  Opposition  in  Canada. 
For  nine  years  he  was  a  disappointment. 
Suddenly  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  leader- 
ship there  swept  a  change  over  him.  A 
great  question  came  up  for  decision.  The 
moment  had  arrived  which  puts  men  to  the 
test.     All   the   qualities   which  had   been 
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lying  hid  in  Mr.  Borden  came  instantly  to 
light. 

Hitherto  he  has  never  had  anything  that 
stirred  him  profoundly  to  fight  al)Out.  The 
differences  betweem  (.'onservativc^s  and 
Liberals  were  scarcely  perceptible.  Now 
the  line  of  cleavage  is  deep  and  decisive. 
The  Conservative  Leader  felt  th(!  danger 
that  threatened  in  every  fiber  of  his  being. 
He  flung  himself  into  the  struggle  with  a 
new  light  in  his  eye,  new  stiffness  of  de- 
termination. He  fought,  and  he  has  won. 
He  has  killed  R(!ciprocity.  But  he  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  tlu;  men  who  i)roposed  it. 
For  it  is  Reciprocity  that  has  made  him 
great. 

The  strong  conviction  was  there  all  the 
time,  waiting  for  the  spark.  The  bed-rock 
clement  in  Mr.  Borden's  nature  is  love  of 
country,  love  of  British  institutions  and 
ideals.  His  u.sually  level  ton(!s  ring  like  a 
trumpet  when  he  speaks  of  himself  as 
"  a  descendant  of  men  who  never  lived 
under  any  but  the  British  flag."  The 
Empire  is  to  him  a  splendid  possibility. 
He  can  see  it  rising,  young  and  confi- 
dent, a  bond  of  free  peoples  united  by 
ties  of  trading  and  defense,  carrying  on 
into  the  New  Age  the  best  traditions  of 
the  old. 

Never  until  it  was  proposed  to  draw 
away  from  that  ideal  and  to  create  closer 
ties  with  the  United  States  had  this  element 
in  Mr.  Borden's  nature  been  called  into 
play  on  the  political  field.  The  moment 
the  proposal  was  launched  he  flung  down 
his  challenge  against  it.  There  was  no 
hesitation,  no  "  trimming,"  no  ear  to  the 
ground  to  find  out  "  what  the  country 
wanted."  He  knew  his  own  mind  and 
he  spoke  it  out.  Further,  he  declared  all 
through  that  the  mass  of  his  fellow  country- 
men felt  with  him. 

"  Reciprocity  within  the  Empire  rather 
than  with  foreign  countries  is  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  Canadian  people,"  he  said  last 
winter;  and  he  added  that  its  early  accom- 
plishment was  "  not  only  desirable  but 
even  essential  to  the  future  of  the  Empire." 
That  was  th(>  key-note  of  liis  campaign. 
He  sounded  it  even  more  vigorously  in  the 
Prairie  provinces,  where  free  wheat  across 
the  United  Stat(!S  border  was  most  popular, 
than  in  the  East,  which  had  everything  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  And  his  courage 
had  its  natural  effect.  His  Western 
audiences  liked  him  and  respected  him 
for  it;  a  lot  of  them  must  have  voted  for 
him   too. 

Long  as  it  has  taken  for  the  choice  which 
fell  on  him  ten  years  ago  to  be  justified, 
the  wheel  is  come  full  circle.  Long  as  he 
had  to  wait  for  the  opportunitj'  that  should 
prove  his  greatness,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  his  leadership  now.  Twice  since 
he  has  had  it  he  has  almost  thrown  it  up. 
In  1904,  his  own  province  turned  against 
him.  He  lost  his  seat  for  Halifax,  and  all 
his  candidates  in  Nova  Scotia  were  beaten. 
Without  imdue  resentment  it  was  natural 
that  Mr.  Borden  should  have  wished  to 
resign.  The  party  protested,  however,  and 
he  stayed  on.  Again,  not  long  ago,  he 
offered  to  yield  his  position  whcMi  the  criti- 
cisms of  Fnnicli  Canadian  C()nser\-ati\-es 
passed  what  he  considered  the  fair  mark. 
But  again  the  party  rose  and  implored  him 
to  stay. 

Not  that  they  saw  in  him  a  heaven-born 
leader.  On  the  contrary,  they  deplored  his 
lack  of  personal  magnetism.  That  his 
ability  was  solid,  his  integrity  beyond 
question,  his  industry  untiring,  every  one 
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The  How  and  Why  of  the  Ruud 

Here  is  the  entire  operation. 
A  tiny  pilot  light  is  burning — somewhere  a 
hot  water  faucet  is  opened— the  pressure  valve 
turns  on  the  gas  and  it  is  lighted  by  the  pilot 
light  and  heats  the  copper  coils  through  w^hich 
the  water  flows. 

When  the  "water  gets  too  hot,  the  temperature 
regulator  turns  down  the  gas.  When  the  coils 
start  to  cool,  the  temperature  regulator  auto- 
matically turns  on  the  gas  again. 
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faucet  the  pressure  valve  shuts  off  the  gas  and 
the  Ruud  stops  work. 
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in  operation.    Send  for  free  descriptive  booklet, 
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admitted.  But  industry,  integrity,  ability, 
make  little  appeal  to  the  mass  of  people, 
who  respond  onlj^  to  the  stimulus  of 
enthusiasm,  to  the  thrill  of  a  temperament 
aroused.  Such  response  was  accorded 
very  seldom  to  Mr.  Borden.  But  then  the 
party  had  no  one  to  take  his  place.  They 
persuaded  him  to  stay  on,  therefore,  and 
speedily  they  were  rewarded  for  their 
loyalty.  The  call  came  that  did  arouse  his 
fighting  spirit,  and  he  has  swept  the  Liberal 
domination  away. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  tho,  that  he  has, 
even  in  this  campaign,  developed  into  a 
great  orator.  He  will  never  be  that.  His 
mind  is  too  fair,  too  argumentative,  too 
legal.  He  had  won  distinction  at  the  bar 
before  he  entered  politics,  and  he  entered 
reluctantly.  For  he  is  a  type  of  the  older- 
fashioned  Canadian.  His  tastes  are  schol- 
arly. In  his  librarj-  at  Pinehurst,  looking 
over  an  arm  of  Halifax  Harbor,  he  will  talk 
about  poetry  with  the  taste  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  keen  literary  critic.  He  will  talk 
cricket,  too,  and  pipy  it  sometimes  with 
a  straight  bat  stil(  in  spite  of  his  fifty-seven 
years.  His  tall  figure  is  upright  and  active. 
His  hair  is  whitened,  but  his  strong  features 
and  deep-set  eyes  are  those  of  a  man  in  full 
\agor. 

Mr.  Borden  traveled  nearly  200  miles  a 
day  for  nearly  three  weeks,  often  making 
eleven  speeches  a  day,  moving  from  "  stand 
to  stand  "  and  conferring  with  political 
leaders  of  every  sort.  Canada  is  a  big 
place,  and  one  might  think  Mr.  Borden 
would  have  grown  very  tired  on  occasions; 
but  no — and  the  reason  we  read  is  that: 

He  has  a  devoted  Txafe  who  insists  on 
looking  after  him  and  doing  everything 
possible  to  take  off  the  strain  of  overwork. 
In  his  home  he  is  always  cheery,  always 
content.  He  wiU  take  his  visitor  for  a 
round  of  golf  or  a  day's  fishing  and  thor- 
oughly enjoy  himself,  talking  much  in  his 
oddly  dispassionate,  fair-minded  way.  He 
would  have  been  happier  as  a  judge  than  a 
statesman,  so  far  as  his  personal  liking  goes. 

He  sacrificed,  too,  what  would  have  been 
a  very  large  income  by  giving  up  his  fine 
practise  at  the  bar.  It  is  true  he  has  for 
some  years  received  a  salary  as  Leader  of 
the  Opposition — a  curious  arrangement 
which  he  did  not  much  like  himself.  But 
this,  \vith  his  M.P.'s  pay,  comes  to  less 
than  £2,000  a  year,  and  he  might  be  ma- 
king, as  a  K.C.,  several  times  as  much. 
Like  Sir  Starr  Jameson,  he  remained  leader 
of  his  party  from  a  sense  of  duty,  against 
many  of  his  tastes  and  interests,  because 
there  was  no  one  else. 
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OPEN-AIR   CURE    FOR  PRISONERS 

GOVERNOR  JOHN  F.  SHAFROTH 
of  Colorado  is  winning  no  little  fame 
throughout  the  West  with  a  novel  plan  of 
prison  reform.  There  it  is  more  highlj^ 
thought  of  than  is  that  of  Governor  Foss 
of  Massachusetts,  who,  by  a  wholesale  proc- 
ess of  pardon,  is  gaining  some  little  praise 
much  mixt  with  friendly  criticism.  At  a 
religious  meeting  in  New  York  City  recently 
the  Colorado  Governor  explained  his  views 
as  follows: 

Ten  years  ago  when  I  entered  office  I 
thought  something  ought  to  be  done  to 


LetThe 

JEWEtii 

Saye'VtmrFiiel 


Keep  your  house  at  the 
temperature  you  want 
it —  without  any  work 
or   wony    in   doing    it. 

The  Jewell  Heat  Controller 
guards  your  coalbin — and  your 
health  at  the  same  time.  It 
saves  you  many  tiring  and  need- 
less steps  down  to  the  heater 
to    close   or   open  the   drafts. 


This  clock  as- 
sures a  -warm 
k  0  Ji  s  e  i  11  t  h  e 
morn  i  ng-  —  yet 
keeps  it  cool  over- 
night. 


runs  the  heater  automatically.  Just  place  the 
indicator  at  the  temperature  desired.  The 
Jewell  automatically  opens  or  closes  the  drafts 
whenever  necessary  to  assure  an  even 
temperature. 

Guaranteed  mechanically  perfect  for  25  years 

Applied  to  any  system  of  heating— steam,  hot 
water  or  hot  air  heater.  Get  your  JEWELL 
dealer  to  install  it  in  your  home  on  30  day*' 
free  trial,  and  you'll  be  convinced  you  will 
want  it  always. 

Write  for  the  name  of  the  JEWELL  dealer  in  your 
town.  We'll  send  it,  to?:ether  with  a  copy  of  our  valu- 
able and  interesting  booklet.  "The  House  Coinfoi'table." 

JEWELL  MFG.  CO.,  '''liS^ff"' 


ITHE  BEST'LIGHT 


Makes  and  burns  itsownciis.  Costs2c.  per 
week.  Gives  500  candle  lOwer  lipht  and 
casts  no  shallow.  No  dirt,  grease,  nor 
odor.  Uneqaalled  for  Homes,  Stores, 
Hotels.  Churches,  Public  Halls,  etc.  Over 
200  styles.  Kvery  lamp -warranted.  Agents 
wanted.    Write  for  cataloe- 


THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  0. 


STUDY   AT  HOME 


^H  ^^^H    ^H^^I^H    ^^^^"^^<^  correspondence  students^ 

^H  ^^^H   B^^^H^H    most  successful  at  harcxaminat  ton. 

^H  ^^^^B   ^^^^^^^H    ^^'^^  today  for  proof  and  our  free 

^H  ^H^H    ^^^^^^H     112-page  We  make 

^H  ^V^H    ^^^^^^H     home  a  university.  Leading  home- 

^H  ^H^H    ^^^^^H     study  law  course  in  America.   Our 

^H  ^^^^^1    I^^I^^H      ^'^^    modern   text— prepared    bv 

^H  ^B^^^B    ^^H  ^^H      d^^iis  and  professors  from  the 

^Hh^  ^^^^^I    ^H  ^H       1^^^  — HarTard,    ChicagYt, 

^H^P  ^V  ^V  ^V  ^V  WiseonsiD,  Miehi^ran,  Illinois.  Iowa,. 
Staaford  and  others.  Very  low  cost  and  easyterms.  Also  business  law. 
We  gruarantee  to  coach  free  a  g-radnate  failin?  to  pass  any  bar  exam. 
LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY.  Box  2377.  Chicago,  111. 


A  Happy 

\  Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
aloiit  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

,       Sexology 

^  (Illustrated) 

hy  William   H.    Walling,   A.M.,  Jlf.D.y  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Slinuld  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Y'oung   Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  M'Hher  Should  Have. 

Knowled::e  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 

k\\  in  one  Tolame.     Illnstrated.    ?2.0n,  postpaid 
Write  for   "Other  People's   Opinions"   and  Table  of  Contents 
Puritan   Pub.    Co.,    777  Perry   BIdg..    Phila.,   Pa. 
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improvp  the  condition  of  prisoners.  So 
we  framed  a  law  which  only  took  up  three 
lines  in  the  statute  books  and  yet  it  revolu- 
tionized prison  life.  It  was  that  any  man 
who  should  work  outside  the  walls  of  the 
prison  on  the  streets  could  have  a  commu- 
tation of  ten  days'  sentence  for  every  thirty 
he  worked. 

We  take  the  prisoners  to  every  part  of 
the  State  without  guards,  or  balls,  or 
shackles.  We  have  only  two  superin- 
tendents and  they  carry  no  weapons.  We 
have  a  tent  camp  of  six  or  eight  tents  and 
there  is  no  guard  except  a  trusty  who 
patrols  at  night.  And  there  have  been  no 
•escapes  at  night.  Yet  in  all  not  more  than 
twenty  men  have  escaped  and  only  two 
have  failed  to  return.  The  warden  selects 
the  men  who  are  to  go  on  these  parties  and 
he  picks  them  out  for  their  good  conduct 
and  then  makes  them  swear  that  they  will 
make  no  attempt  to  escape. 

I've  regarded  putting  prisoners  behind 
bars  and  then  letting  them  come  out 
emaciated  and  unable  to  do  any  work  as  a 
crime.  But  I  find  that  these  men  do  better 
work  than  even  paid  labor.  The  warden 
does  not  reward  men  who  will  not  work. 
When  a  man  comes  out  of  our  penitentiary 
his  muscles  are  like  steel.  He  is  able  to 
•earn  his  living. 

You  must  take  convicts'  minds  off  the 
crimes  they  have  committed  and  you  can't 
do  this  better  than  by  work.  It  also  gives 
the  prisoners  a  sense  of  knowing  that  there 
is  a  system  of  reward  even  in  jail  and  they 
can  readily  be  persuaded  that  there  are 
rewards  to  be  had  in  the  world  outside. 
The  future  of  the  men  is  our  object. 

There  should  be  a  limit  in  pardons  and 
I  had  this  law  passed  to  prevent  the  indis- 
criminate use  of  them.  Nine-tenths  of 
the  men  picked  out  for  pardons  are  those 
with  political  pulls  or  influential  friends,  and 
the  poor  man  who  has  neither  money  nor 
friends  is  often  passed  by,  for  the  Governor 
and  the  pardoning  board  can  not  pass  on  a 
case  unless  it  is  presented  to  them.  I  felt 
that  this  law  would  limit  pardons  except  in 
unusual  circumstances.  If  everybody  was 
pardoned,  lynch  law  would  prevail.  ''Let's 
hang  the  man,  for  he'll  be  pardoned!"  is 
the  strongest  argument  a  mob-leader  can 
use,  and  it's  worse  for  a  community  to  have 
one  lynching  than  to  have  twenty  murders. 
There  hasn't  been  a  lynching  in  my  State 
for  ten  years. 

We  give  the  product  of  our  convicts' 
labor  to  the  counties  where  they  are  set 
to  work.  We  do  not  hire  them  out  to  eon- 
tractors.  We  have  400  prisoners  out  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  and  when  they 
are  discharged  they  will  be  better  men. 

Governor  Shafroth,  it  was,  we  are  re- 
minded by  the  New  York  Sun,  who  in 
1904  refused  to  retain  his  seat  in  Congress, 
because  convinced  that  his  election  had 
been  attended  by  fraud. 


A  Fish  Story. — Mother — "  Johnny,  you 
said  you'd  been  to  Sundaj'-school." 

Johnny  (with  a  far-away  look) — "  Yes, 
mamma." 

MoTHEH — "  How  does  it  happen  that 
your  hands  smell  of  fish  !  " 

Johnny — "  I  carried  home  the  Sunday- 
school  paper,  an"  the  outside  page  is  all 
about  Jonah  and  the  whale." — Baltimore 
and  Richmond  Christian  Advocate. 


She's  sure  to  have  a  good  time  it  you  take  along  a  box  of 

Belle   Mead   Sweets 

Chocolates  and  Bon  Bons 

She  knows  that  by  selecting  Belle  Mead  Sweets  you  pay  her  the 
compliment  of  giving  her  the  candy  that's  famous  for  its  purit\' — 
the  choice  of  the  exclusive  taste.  Just  the  best  of  chocolate,  cream 
and  sugar  with  centers  of  nuts,  fruits  and  cream.  No  artificial 
coloring  matter,  no  glucose  in  the  centers. 

Made  in  the  cleanest  candy  kitchen  in  the  world. 

Packed  in  dainty  sealed  boxes  that  keep  them  fresh  and  delicate. 

80c.,  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50 
At  the  Better  Drug  Stores 

Belle  Mead  Sweets 

85  West  End  Ave., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Daylight  interior  of  the  American  Klectric  Heater  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan,  made  possible  by  tlie  use  of 
United  Steel  Sash  in  conjunction  with  Kahn  SystemFlat  Ceiling  Reinforced  Concrete  Construction. 


More  Daylight  in  the  Factory  Increases 
the  Production  of  Employees 

United  Steel  'Windo\y  Sash   make  daylight  faciorics  piissible.     Note  the  interior  of  this  factory.    Every 

corner  is  well  lighted— every  employee  b;is  good  light  all  day.  tiood  light  means  more  work  and  belter  work. 

^k  United  Steel  Sash  are  Dreprtiof.  peniiaiient— will  not  burn,  rot  or  wear  out—  A^ 

^^^k  assuring  economy  in  maintenance.  ^^^ 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


UrS'r'SASH 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


are  exceptionally  rigid  and  stnmg.   No  cutting  or  punching  to  weaken  joints.  ^ 

Wide  and  large  ventilators  with  double  cianilar  contact  joints  to  shut  oiu  dnifts  and  dampness.  Glazing 
by  improved  methods  with  special  labor  saving  spring  clips.  United  Steel  Sash  is  the  best  in  Steel  Sash- 
likewise  very  economical. 

FREE— Write  for  catalog,  containing  full  sized  details,  tables  of  dimensions.  Illustrations,  etc. 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

736  Trussed  Concrete  Building  DETROIT.  MICHIGAN 
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"It  feels  so  good 
and  wears  so  well" 

Velvetrib  is  great  under- 
wear to  live  in. 
It    has    a   pleasant,    free 
feeling — though  it  fits 
like  a  glove. 

It  gives  luxurious  warmth — yet  is 
as  agreeable  to  the  skin  as  the 
softest,  silkiest  gauze. 

OneitaT^it  llnderwear 

It  is  knit  of  the  finest  Egyptian 
yarn  in  two  closely  interwoven 
layers  and  is  alike  on  both  sides. 
Thus,  without  coarseness  of  yarn 
or  bulkiness  of  fabric,  strength, 
warmth  and  elasticity  are  obtained. 

Velvetrib  is  remarkably  durable.  By 
actual  test,  Velvetrib  shows  So  to  ioo% 
more  tensile  strength  than  other  un- 
derwears  of  equal  weight.  That 
means  double  service. 

Velvetrib  is  Guaranteed ! 

against    irritation    of    the    slsin,    shrinking, 

ripping,    tearing,   bagging— or    money   buck, 

H/ICM'C  Separate  Oariiieiits,  SI 

iVlll.l>l  O  V'liiou  Suits    ,    .     .    .  sa 

D/~\"VC'  Separate  tJarnieiits,  o«»c 
D\J  1>J    Uiiiun  Suits      .    .     .     .  $1 

Velvetrib    Union    Suits  are   Perfection    in  Fit 

and  Comfort. 
It  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Velvetrib,  send  us 
hisname.    We'll  mail   you  booklet  and  sam- 
ple of  fabric  and  see  that  .vou  are  supplied. 

ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS 

Makers  of  Famous  OneitaUnion  Suits  and  other 
Oneita  Knit  Underwear. 


MiU  No.  60 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


TROPPE  R 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 

To  sell  our  new  Automatic  tftropper.  Puts  a  perfect 
edge  on  any  razor,  or  any  safety  razor.  Absolutely  guaran- 
teed. A  boon  to  every  man  wlio  shaves.  Every  call  a 
sale  ;  every  sale  a  good  profit.  Write  to-day  for  territory. 
Become  a  general  or  a  local  agent.  No  experience  neces- 
sary. Canvassers.  Salesmen,  Clerks,  Artisans,  Students 
are  making  big  money,  and  so  can  you.  Clean-cut  hustlers 
axe  doing  wonders.  A  golden  opportunity. 
,  Write  to-day  and  reserve  your  territory. 

S.   K.   KAN>ER, 
556  Broad^^ay,  ^ew  Ifork 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

His  Act. — History  Teacher — "  What 
was  the  Sherman  Act?  " 

Bright  Pupil — "  Marching  through 
Georgia. ' ' — Pathfinder. 


Done  and  Undone. — Grocer — "  Did 
that  watermelon  I  sold  vou  do  for  the  whole 
family?  " 

Customer — "  Very  nearly.  The  doctor 
is  calling  yet." — Toledo  Blade. 


A  Peeper. — Wife — "  Our  new  maid  has 
sharp  ears." 

Hub — "  I  notice  that  the  doors  are  all 
scratched  up  around  the  keyholes." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


When  Art  Failed.^"  And  so  your  young 
wife  serves  you  as  a  model.  How  flatter- 
ing!    She  must  be  immensely  pleased." 

"  Well,  she  was  at  first;  but  when  Ave 
had  a  spat  and  I  painted  her  as  the  goddess 
of  war,  she  went  home  to  mother." — 
Fliegende  Blaetlcr. 


Why  Delay? — A  small  tailor  in  the  Twin 
Cities  has  a  head  for  advertising.  In  front 
of  his  store  stands  an  oil-barrel  with  the 
head  knocked  in.  The  barrel  is  bright  green 
and  on  it  in  red  letters  is  painted:  "  Stand 
in  my  barrel  while  I  press  your  suit  for 
fifty  cents." — Zenith. 


More  than  Serious. — Eulalia  (elderly 
heiress) — "  Do  you  think  the  Baron  re- 
gards me  seriously?  " 

Rosa — "  Seriously?  Why,  my  dear, 
every  time  I  mention  you  he  looks  positive- 
ly sad." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Sure  of  His  Ground. — Among  the  coffee- 
drinkers  a  high  place  must  be  given  to 
Bismarck.  He  liked  coffee  unadulterated. 
While  with  the  Prussian  Army  in  France 
he  one  day  entered  a  country  inn  and  asked 
the  host  if  he  had  any  chicory  in  the  house. 
He  had.  Bismarck  said — "  Well,  bring  it 
to  me;  all  you  have."  The  man  obeyed 
and  handed  Bismarck  a  canister  full  of 
chicory.  "  Are  you  sure  this  is  all  you 
have?  "  demanded  the  Chancellor.  "  Yes, 
my  lord,  every  grain."  "  Then,"  said 
Bismarck,  keeping  the  canister  by  him, 
"  go  now  and  make  me  a  pot  of  coffee." — 
Belfast  (Ireland)  News. 


Common  Kind. — "  What  has  become  of 
that  man  who  used  to  say  he  was  a  servant 
of  the  people?  " 

"  The  people  had  to  let  him  go,"  replied 
Farmer  Corntossel.  ."  He  got  to  be  one  of 
these  hired  men  who  stand  around  talkin' 
when  they  ought  to  be  .at  work." — ]Vash- 
ington  Star. 


Precise. — The  proof-reader  on  a  small 
Middle-Western  daily  was  a  woman  of 
great  precision  and  extreme  propriety.  One 
day  a  reporter  succeeded  in  getting  into 
type  an  item  about  "Willie  Brown,  the 
boy  who  was  burned  in  the  West  End  by  a 
live  wire." 

On  the  following  day  the  reporter  found 
on  his  desk  a  f rigi  1  note  asking,  .''  Which  is 
the  west  end  of  a  boy  ?  " 

It  took  only  an  instant  to  reply — "  The 
end  the  son  sets  on,  of  course." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


Book    on    Loose    Leaf 
Record  keeping 
FREE 


Moore's 
Modern    Methods 

Contains  160  pages  of  information  and  in- 
struction. 40  different  forms  illustrated  and 
their  use  explained. 

This  book  shows  how  our  Loose  Leaf 
Methods  are  adapted  to  your  business  and 
how  you  can 

save  time  and  money  in  your  office 

Write  for  it  on  your  Business  Stationery 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 

Office  and  Factories 

699  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Agencies  in  all  cities  and  towns 


A  Cool,  Ventilated 
Elastic  Bandage 

Easily  washed.     Made  by  a  new  process. 
Porous  weave  with  covered  rubber.     Far 
more  comfortable  and  outlasts  three  of  the 
old  kind.     Best  thing  yet  for  varicose  veins, 
weak  and  swollen  joints. 

Coolastic  Bandage 

2)^  in.  wide,  5-yds. 
stretched.    Mailed 
in  germ-proof,  san- 
itary package  direct  from 
maker,    postpaid    for    50c 
stamps  or  com. 

^^  Boston  Gore  &  Web  Mfg.  Co. 

52  Lincoln  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Sell  Bra II Ill's  NewlyPatented Automatic  Razor 
StropiKT.  The  only  invention  tliat  pnts  a  perfect 
edsre  on  any  lazur  in  20  seconds.  Works  automatically.  For 
OLD  style  razors  or  SAFETY  Blades.  Makes  one  blade 
last  a  year.     Any  one  can  use  it.      Guaranteed  for   life. 


Sharpens 
and  Keeps 
Sharp  Any 
Razorinthe 
World,  OLD 
Style  or 
SAFETY. 


Harry  Bartow  sold  40  stroppers 
in  IShrs.  lomin.  You  can  do  as 
"■ell.  No  belling  experience  needed. 
It  sells  itself.  Every  man  wants  one. 
Be  the  first  in  your  locality.  Write  for 
prices,  terms  and  territory.  Be  quick. 
D.  BRAKDT  CCTLERT  CO.,  84  West  Broadway,  New  York 

j^gnBBBM iiimiiiii^^a— a^B^tBHt^B^M 


I 


5%   -   6%    -    7% 

Surplus  funds  in  lar^e  or  small 
amounts  can  be  invested  in  the  securi- 
ties furnished  by  this  bank,  these  in- 
cluding Municipal  and  Coupon  Bonds 

yielding  from -5%  to  79c. 

Address  Bond  Department  ".6." 

THE   I.SLAND   CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK  of 

KEY    WEST  FLORIDA. 

CAPITAL    $100,000.00 
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FOR  more  than  FIFTY  years  we 
have  been  lending  money  on 
ILLINOIS  FARM  MORTGA- 
GES and  have  sold  these  securities  to 
investors  throughout  the  United  States* 
not  one  of  whom  has  ever  lost  a  dol- 
lar in  principal  or  interest,  or  has  been 
compelled  to  foreclose  a  mortgage. 

Write  for  Mortgage  List  No.  214 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

FOUNDED  A.  D.  ISSg      Washington,  Illinois 


SKaviiK 
Wiitiput 
Soap 
Brush 


The  Great  English  Demulcent  Shaving  Cream 

EUX-E-SIS 

Pronounced  (UX-ESIS) 
Soothing  to   the  Tenderegt   Skin. 

Saves  time — no  soap,  brush  or  cup  needed^ 
a  tube  of  Eux-e-sis  and  a  razor,  that's  all. 
This  celebrated  English  shaving  cream  has 
for  a  third  of  a  century  been  used  by  men  of 
rehnementand  nice  habit.  It  quickly  softens 
the  hardest  beard  so  you  can  shave  in  half 
the  time  vjrith  twrice  the  comfort.  Leaves  the 
skin  smooth  and  free  from  irritation.  It  is  a 
treasure  to  travelers.  Ideal  for  use  with  the 
safety  razor. 

None  genuine  without  the  signature  Aimee 
Lloud  in  red  ink  on  tube.  Sold  by  best 
druggists. 

45c  a  tube  — extra  large,  90c. 

Send  for  explanatory  booklet. 
PARK  &  TILFORD.  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 

Import  Agents 
Manafactured  by  \lmee  Lloyd  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 


The  Main  Thing.— The  Small  Boy — 
"  'Arf  a  pound  o'  yollfT  soap,  please,  and 
muwer  says  will  you  please  wrap  it  up  in 
a  good  love  story." — London  Hktlch. 


Expensive  Way. — One  way  of  taking  the 
rest  cure  is  to  wait  three  hours  every  day 
in  the  anteroom  of  a  fashionable  physician. 
— Kansas  Cily  Journal. 


You  told  me  this 


You  Can  Use  This.- 

was  really  cut  glass." 

"  So    it    was.     Cut    from    SI. 00 
c(mts." — New  York  American. 


to 


The  Dear  Girls. — Geutie — "  I  wish  you 
to  know  that  1  don't  stand  on  trifles." 

Helen  (glancing  at  her  feet) — "  No,  dear 
— I  see  you  don't." — Ohio  State  Journal. 


Ring  Ofif,  Wild  Belles. — Maybelle — 
"See  the  beautiful  engagement  ring  .Jack 
gave  me  last  night." 

EsTELLE— "  Gracious  !  Has  that  just 
got  around  to  you?  " — Toledo  Blade. 


Reason  Enough. — "  Why  does  the  giraffe 
have  such  a  long  neck?  "  asks  the  teacher. 

"  Because  its  head  is  so  far  away  from 
its  body,"  hopefully  answers  the  boy. — 
Judge. 


On  the  Wing. — Tommy — "  Pop,  what  is 
it  that  the  Bible  says  is  here  to-day  and 
gone  to-morrow?  " 

Pop — "  Probably  the  cook,  my  son." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


Ins  and  Outs. — Never  be  in  your  place 
of  business  when  a  person  wants  to  borrow 
money  of  you,  because  if  you  are  in  you 
will  be  out,  but  if  you  are  out  you  will  be 
in. — London  Answers. 


Spotted. — Poetical  Lady — "  Is  there 
anything  on  earth  that  you  long  for  at 
times  with  a  great  yearning?  " 

Mere  Man — "  Yes,  there  is.  When  I 
draw  two  cards  to  three  aces  there  is  one 
spot  that  I  yearn  for  with  all  my " 

But  the  lady  had  left  him. — Toledo  Blade. 


Willie's  Education. — Willie — "  Say,  pa, 
you  ought  to  see  the  men  across  the  street 
raise  a  house  on  jacks." 

Pa  (absently) — "  Impossible,  Willie. 
You  can  open  on  jacks,  but  a  man  is  a  fool 
to  try  to  raise  on  them — er — I  mean  it 
must  have  been  quite  a  sight." — Fuck. 


A  Gentle  Hint. — A  miserable-sinner- 
looking  clergyman  sought  advice  of  an 
e.xperienced  preacher,  and  was  told,  among 
other  things,  "  If  you  are  preaching  of  hell, 
your  ordinary  expression  of  countenance 
will  do;  but  if  you  preach  of  heaven,  I 
should  try  and  look  a  little  more  cheerful." 
—  Christian  Register. 


Butting  In. — In  a  small  South  Carolina 
toAvn  that  was  "  finished  "  before  the  war, 
two  men  were  playing  checkers  in  the  back 
of  a  store.  A  traveling  man  who  was 
making  his  first  trip  to  the  town  was  watch- 
ing the  game,  and,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  business  methods  of  the  citizens, 
he  called  the  attention  of  the  owner  of  the 
store  to  some  customers  who  had  just 
entered  the  front  door. 

"  Sh  !  Sh  !  "  answered  the  storekeojier. 
making  another  move  on  the  checker-board. 
"  Keep  perfectly  quiet  and  they'll  go  out.'.' 
— Everybody's  Magazine. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  meutiou  Tue  Liter.vry  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


You  have  a  treat  awaiting  you  in  your 
first  taste  of  Dromedary  Dates.  They 
are  as  appetizing  as  the  dates  you  used  to 
eat  as  a  six-year-old — and  yet  there  is  no 
indigestion  in  them.  Their  sweetness 
is  in  the  form  in  which  Nature  intended 
we  should  eat  sugar.  And  you  should 
have  Dromedary  Dates  on  your  table 
frequently.  They  are  a  staple  food  on 
which  the  Arabs  have  depended  chiefly 
for  thousands  of  years. 


are  selected  and  collected  by  our  own  employees 
at  Bussorah,  from  the  most  famous  date-gardens 
of  the  world.  We  take  aniuially  many  million 
pounds,  and  the  choicest  are  put  up  as  Drome- 
dary Dates.  They  are  rich,  golden,  delicious. 
They  are  packed  in  oil  paper  and  in  dust-proof 
cartons — reaching  you  moist,  plump,  melting, 
as  dates  shouli!  be  Wut  seldom  are.  You  should 
be  able  to  get  them  at  any  good  grocery  or  fruit 
store,  where  they  are  generally  for  sale,  or 
a  special-siz.ed  sample  package  '-•.vill  be  sent  on 
receipt  of  10  cents. 

Novel  Cook.  Book  Free 
It  has  just  been  issued,  and  contains  many  sug- 
gestions and  recipes  for  use  of  dates  in  new  and 
wholesome  dishes.  In  sending  for  it  mention 
name  of  dealer  from  whom  you  usually  buy 
dried  fruits. 

The  Hills  Bros.   Comparjy 

Depi.  J 
Beach  and   Washington   Streets,    New   Yorl^  Cily 
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A  sheep  wears  his  wool  on 
the  outside.  That's  where  it 
is  in  Duof  old. 

The  inner  fabric  hasn't  a 
thread  of  wool  in  it.  Only  line 
cotton  or  silk  touches  you.  The 
wool  is  in  the  outer  fabric.  Two 
light-weig-ht  fabrics  in  one,  with 
air  space  between  the  wool  and 
cotton  and  the  two  fabrics  to- 
gfether  weigh  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary thick  one. 

Could  anything  be  more  scientific  and 
sensible? 

Delightfully  smooth  on  the  skin;  well- 
ventilated,  keeping  the  body  always  at  an 
even  normal  temperature. 

Duofold  gives  the  warmth  of  wool  with- 
out the  "itchy"  sensation  of  wool  against 
the  skin;  nor  the  sticky  effect  of  a  solid  cot- 
ton garment.  Duofold  is  always  smooth, 
dry,  light  and  perfectly  ventilated. 

Single  garments  and  union  suits  in  all 
weights  and  various  styles'for  men,  women 
and  children.     $1.00  and  upwards. 

Your  dealer  has  them  or  will  get  them 
for  you.     Write  us  for  Style  Booklet. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Company 
Mohawk.  N.  Y. 


nnU'T  DP  DAI  n  Don't  be    prematurely  gray. 

lUin  I  PL  DHLU  Stop  yom- hair  falling.  Use 
our  rap  a  few  minutes  each  day.  It  means  perfect 
health  for  the  hair,  the  only  sure,  scientific  treat- 
ment. Nu  drug's  used.  Endorsed  by  leadingphysicians. 
80  days'  free  trial.     Bonhlet  free, 

IITOIEMO  VACUUM  CAP  CO.,  523L  Sibley  Bldg. 
Rocliester,   N.  Y. 


5%  and  6% 
Investments 

The  real  estate  certificates  which  we 
are  offering  are  secured  by  First  Mort- 
gages upon  improved  Farm  properties. 
They  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$100  and  mnltiplie.'v 
thereof.  We  offer 
these  certificates  at 
par  and  accrued  in- 
terest. 

We  have  invest- 
ed over  twenty 
million  dollars 
for  our  chents  in 
securities  of  this 
kind  without  a 
loss.  s 

It  will  pay  you 
to  write  for  our 
booklet  L. 


m 
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Commonwealth  Trust  Co., 

Capital,  $2,000,000.00 
ST.  LOUIS.  •  -  -  MISSOURI. 


FIFTY  YEARS    AGO 

October  15. — A  Union  force  near  Potosi,  Mo.,  is 
surrounded  and  captured  by  the  Confederates 
and  relea.sed  on  parole. 

October  16. — A  slight  action  occurs  near  Boliver 
Heights,  Va, 

A  Union  force  surprizes  the  Confederate  garri- 
son at _ Lexington,  Mo.,  and  recaptures  the 
place. 

October  17. — A  Union  force  routs  a  Confederate 
body  near  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  but  retires  in 
apprehension  of  the  approacli  of  a  larger  force. 

October  18. — There  is  a  skirmish  at  Boliver 
Heights,  Va. 

October  19. — A  slight  encounter  occurs  in  Carroll 
Coiuity,  Mo. 

October  21. — Twenty-one  hundred  Union  troops 
cross  the  Potomac  at  Ball's  Bluff,  but  are  at- 
tacked by  a  large  Confederate  force  and  driven 
back  into  the  river  with  a  loss  of  300  killed  and 
wounded,  and  500  taken. 

A  large  Confederate  force  is  defeated  at  Freder- 
icktown, Mo.,  after  a  sharp  engagement. 

General  ZoUicoffer  is  repulsed  by  a  Union  force 
in  Laurel  County,  Ky. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 

Foreign 

News   of  the  War 

September  ,29. — The  first  acts  of  war  are  re- 
ported between  Italy  and  Turkey.  A  Turk- 
ish destroyer  is  reported  sunk  in  the  Adriatic. 
Admiral  Aubrey  is  in  command  of  the  Italian 
fleet  before  Tripoli,  with  the  Duke  d'Abruzzi 
in  command  in  the  Adriatic. 

September  30. — Tlie  bombardment  of  Tripoli 
by  the  Italian  squadron  is  begun.  Italian  des- 
troyers sink  a  Turkish  torpedo  boat  in  the 
Adriatic  near  Prevesa,  and  several  shells  are 
thrown  into  that  city. 
The  French  liner  Savnie  arrives  at  New  York 
with  four  hundred  Italian  immigrants,  who 
left  their  coimtry  in  expectation  of  the  war. 

Octoljer  1. — Turkey  issues  an  appeal  to  the 
Powers  begging  intervention.  The  Turkisli 
town  of  Reschadie  is  slielled  by  two  Italian 
war.ships.  News  of  an  Italian  landing  at 
Prevesa  is  officially  denied. 

October    2. — Germany    offers    her    services    as 
mediator,  without  result.     The  bombardment 
of  Tripoli  continues. 
Mohammedan  East  Indians  at  Calcutta  cable 
to  London  asking  England's  intervention. 

October  3. — The  Powers  decUne  to  mediate 
until  Turkey  shall  have  replied  to  the  Italian 
ultimatiun. 

October  4. — The  bombardment  of  Tripoli  con- 
tinues, but  no  landing  of  troops  is  made. 

October  5. — Italian  troops  effect  a  landing  and 
occupy  the  Sultanea  fort  in  Tripoli.  The 
bombardment  of  Benghazi  and  Derna,  Tri- 
politan  ports,  is  resumed.  The  Turkish  fleet 
moves  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Bosporus. 

Other   Foreign  Affairs 

September  29. — Captain  Englehardt,  the  pioneer 
German  aviator,  falls  to  his  death  at 
Johannesthal. 

September    30. — The    brother    of    the    deposed 
Shah    loses    two    hundred    men    in    battle    in 
Persia. 
Billdavsky.  a  Russian  astronomer,  discovers  a 
new  comet  in  the  constellation  of  Leo. 

October  1. — Madero  is  elected  President  of 
Mexico. 

The  Koenig  Friedrich- August ,  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  line,  goes  ashore  at  Boulogne,  France. 

October  3. — Many  are  killed  and  wounded  in  an 
engagement  between  Royalists  and  Repub- 
licans in  the  streets  of  Oporto,  Portugal. 

Over  a  himdred  fishing-vessels  and  other  small 
craft  are  wrecked  in  a  storm  off  the  coast  of 
Holland. 

Domestic 

September  30. — The  dam  of  the  Bayless  Pulp 
and   Paper  Company  bursts   at  Austin,    Pa., 
with  at  least  a  hundred  dead  or  missing. 
Twenty   thousand   federated   shopmen  on   the 
Harriman  lines  go  out  on  strike. 

October  2. — Rear-Admiral  Winfleld  Scott  Schley 
dies  suddenly  from  apoplexy  in  New  York. 

.October  3. — Peter  C.  Hains  is  pardoned  by 
Governor  Dix,  of  New  York. 

October  4. — Secretary  Meyer  announces  that 
the  Atlantic  Fleet,  of  more  than  twenty  bat- 
tle-ships, will  be  mobilized  in  New  York  har- 
bor on  October  31,  and  reviewed  by  President 
Taft. 

,  Secretary  Wilson  extends  the  powers  of  Dr. 
Wiley,  curtailing  those  of  Solicitor  McCabe 

October  5. — President  Taft  speaks  at  Salt  Lake 
City  in  behalf  of  the  arbitration  treaties. 


We  offer  a  seasoned 
general  mortgage 
bond  of  a  public 
service  corporation 
at  a  price  to  net  a 
liberal  yield. 

Particulars    on 
application. 

Ask  for  circular  No.  G644 

GuarantyTrust  Company 
of  New  York 

,  28  Nassau  Street 

Capital  and  Surplus  -  -  $23,000,000 
Deposits 163,000,000 


THE  FAMILY  SHOE  STRETCHER 

Do  not  let  your  feet  suffer  from  (!orns,  Bun- 
ions or  ticht  shoes.  Get  The  Family  Shoe 
Stretcher  ami  stretch  the  shoe  at 
the  spot  where  it  pinches.  When 
the  pressure  is  removed  the  paiu 
vanishes.    Makes  the  shoe   c  n- 

form  torac^/V  to  the  shape  of  your 

foot.  Lasts  forever — insures  comfortable  shoes  the  rest 
of  yourlife.  And  all  this  comfort  costs  is  $2.U0,  all  char- 
Kes  prepaid.  State  whether  for  men  or  women.  Money 
biirk  if  not  satisfnctorv.  Write  torfui/  for  free  booklet. 
KOSTKR''S  L,.1><T  SiF«.  t«».,     Dept,  K,      Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FREE,  a  bandlfss  filing  envelope.  No  string's. bands, 
U'u- tapes  Adjiistahle  and  Kxpanslve.  I^ast  f.irevt  r — 
e  'nnoiilical.  Write  t't'iay  on  yi>iif  bnsiness  stationery 
THE  S.tlEAU    iUKG.  CO.,  Uept.  N.  Hastings,  Minn. 


Accepted  by  the 
U.  S.  Government 
as  security  for 


BONDS 

Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

>ffer.    Instead  of  the    2%    the 

"4Mto4i^ 


are  the  only  class  we  offer.    Instead  of  the    2%    the 
Postal  Banks  pay  these 
Bonds  will   yielil   from 
Write  for  FREE  Circular.       _ 

New  First  Nat'I  Bank.  Dept.  C-1  Columbut,  O. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL    PENS 

IN  EVERY  STYLE  FOR  EVERY  HANDWRITING 

Sample  card  of  12     ^^^■MN^^^  SPENCERIAN 

different  pens  and  ^^^y^^TSfc^^  PEN  CO., 

2goodpenholders^       i^<^--jt-Bm,      349  Broadway 
gent  lor  10  cts.    f       /J:/!^^^^^^^^^     New  York. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The  St.  James 


Walnut  and  13th  Sts. 


Ideally  located  in 
the  center  of  bnsi- 
ness and  social  life. 


335  Rooms — 275  Baths 


Rooms  $2.00  per  day  op 
Room  and  Bath.  $2.50 

per  day  op 
Suites  of  2  to  6  Rooms 


Famous  for  its  cuisine 


Engene  G.  Miller  Mgr. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Liter.\ry  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 

EASY   CHAIR 


in  this  column,  <o  decide  questions  concernine  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"W.  M.  C,"  New  York,  X.  Y— "Itseoms 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  .singular  or  the 
plural  verb  .should  bo  used  in  the  following  two 
sentences:  'If  there  is  [arc]  more  than  one  in- 
voice, keep  the  flr.st  invoice  and  return  all  the 
.,others.' — 'When  one  set  of  money  bags  is  [arcl 
in  the  cash  register,  the  other  set  is  [arc]  at  the 
desk.'     Kindly  explain  these  constructions." 

The  selection  of  the  nominatives  in  these  sen- 
tences is  the  first  step  in  determining  whetlier  tiic 
verbs  should  be  singular  or  plural.  Tlicse  nomi- 
natives are  "more"  in  the  first  sentences  and 
"set"  in  the  second,  both  of  which  are  collective 
noims.  The  point  then  to  I)e  considered  is 
whether  these  noims  express  unity  or  plurality. 
In  the  first  sentence  the  several  invoices  referred 
to  are  considered  individually  and  separately,  not 
as  a  single  group,  and  the  verb  "are"  therefore 
agrees  with  the  noun  "more"  in  the  plural  sense 
and  should  be  used.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence,  however,  that  the  noun  "set"  re- 
fers to  a  collection  or  group  of  objects  as  a  whole, 
and  the  singular  form  of  the  verb  is  then  prop- 
erly employed  to  reflect  the  idea  of  unity.  This 
choice  of  singular  or  plural  verbs  in  connection 
with  collective  nouns  is  governed  more  by  tlic 
sense  to  be  conveyed  than  by  the  application  of 
hard  and  fast  grammatical  rules. 

"F.  C.  C,"  Flint,  Tex. — "In  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  'envelop,'  can  the  opening  vowel 
sound  be  that  of  o  as  in  on?" 

This  pronunciation  is  sometimes  heard  and  is 
due  to  a  confusion  between  the  English  and  the 
French  ways  of  pronouncing  the  word.  If  the 
French  pronunciation  is  desired,  it  should  be  re- 
tained throughout  the  entire  word,  thus:  an've- 
op  (a  as  in  arm,  French  n,  o  as  in  no). 

"F.  H.  G.,"  TifHn,  O. — "When  the  word 
'church'  is  used  to  designate  a  denomination, 
but  without  being  modified  by  a  proper  adjective, 
should  it  be  capitalized  or  not,  as  in  the  sentence. 
'The  Evangelical  Church  is  a  church  whicli 
. "? " 

The  capital  letter  is  not  required  in  this  par- 
ticular use  of  the  word,  as  it  has  merely  the  gen- 
eral meaning  of  "a  religious  society  or  body." 


"DEE-LI-TED"  PURE  SILK 

Neckwear,  Handkerchiefs  and  Silk  Socks 
10  Colors  to  match  Price  $1.75  the  set.  Post  Paid 

-X  All  froods  pai-kfd  siiitiiMc  for  llolidav  (rifts. 
Satisl'ai'tluii  guaraiiterdor  money  rriuiidrd. 

We    manufacture    and    sell     direct. 

I  Neckwear  National   Fan   like    cut,   or 

"  Lloyd    (reorgre,"    reversible     1|     in. 

wide,  or"l'olo"  reversilile  style  four-in- 

liand   Ij  in.  wide,  all  48  in.  long.      All 

pure  silk  Barathea  weave,  they  are  almost 

wrinkleless,  and  scarf  pin  proof. 

Price  ,50c.  eacli.  Post  Paid. 

Pure  .Silk  Handkerchiefs  plain    white, 
initialed,  or  solid  colors   to  match  neck- 
wear. Price75ceach,3  for  $2.00,  PostI\iid. 
.Silk    Socks,  pure  thread  silk,   double 
sole,  toe,  heel  interwoven  with  fine  lisle 
;hread  insurins  long;  wear.       Price    50c. 
pair,  #3.00 half  dozen.  Post  Paid.    All 
to  match  in  colors:— Navy,  (iarnet, 
Cadet,    C'openhaRen,     Steel    (Jrey, 
Purple,  Helio,  Dark  Green,  lilack, 
White. 

Ladies'  pure  silk  Hose,  double  smar- 
ter top,  sole,  toe  and  high  spliced  heel. 
Colors:  Plack,  Tan.  Price  .5flc.  pair.f  a..')© 
half  doz.,Post  Paid.  .State  size,  style  and 
color.  Remit  p.  o.  order,  draft  or  stamps. 

Write  for  our  illustrated  catalogue;  it's  worth  while. 

Ft  N.  M.41N  AVKM'K, 
SCIUNTON.  I'A. 


Electric  City  Silk  Co., 


ABSORBO  PIPE 

(joiiutuo  Imported  Vknimi  lleorsrhHum 

Alisorlis  nirotino  liKo  !i 
sptin;:o — cnsiiriu'*'  ft  cool, 
swot  t  siiioko  without  in- 
jurious after  -  ciTocl!! 
Colors  Iwautifiilly.  Sent 
prepaid  upon  receipt  of 
price.  Your  money  b.ick 
iC  desired. 

•*rvi:uYriiiNO  kok  tiif.smokhi* 


»  for  $1.25 

^Stpiiiii  toyou. 

Smoke  -  Shop 

Specialties    Co. 

-Tl  Mnin  St, 
llol,\»ke.  Mast. 
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A  Bnnlter  w<^.nM  not  think  of  perinittJnir  mild»w  t"  d<  stror  a  bond 
Ho  wuuld  not  buy  a  railroad  and  trugl  it  Ut  run  iu  If-  Vt-t  thf-re  are 
bankers  with  money  invested  in  trf-f^s  (for  every  tree  is  worth  money] 
who  do  not  have  them  properly  attended  to — who  permit  them  to  die 
<f  decay  and  dis'-ase  without  callin?  a  competent  tree  surgeon  to 
minister  to  their  needs 

The  Davey  Tree  Experts  Will  Protect  Yonr  InvestmeDt  in  Trees 

Th*  se  ex|>ert8  are  trained  under  the  direction  of  .|<.lin  Davey  "father 
of  tree  fill  rjrfry."     They  operate  scientifically.    They  unH-rmnd  tree 
life,  know  the  needflof  the  tr«eg,  and  are  skilled    in 
n-^eds.    The  Davey  nun  have  treated  and  saved  thousn 
business  men  w!io  know  thattreeg  are  too  valuable  t-  T-'i. 

A    re8)>onsiblc  business  organization  stands  behind  their  woiL  and 
L'uarantees  its  quality. 
TnE  Coas  Exchakge  Nat.  Bank  of  Chicago, 

I  liave  your  Utter  making  inquiry  as  to  the  resolta  of  treatment 
of  trees  at  ■'Ballyatw«'iod."  I*ake  Forest,  Illinois.  I  find  the  trees 
are  all  healing  nicely,  and  there  seems  a  healthy  growth  arouui 
the  cavities  you  filled-  Considering  the  fact  tUat  tli**  trees  wif 
quite  old  ones,  your  treatment  of  tlieni  hr.s  proven  all  you  claiuied 
for  it,  and  I  aui  pleased  with  the  work  you  did  for  nie. 
Very  truly  yours. 
February  10,  1911.  E.  A.  HAMILL.  ChicagoJIl. 

Why  Not  Have  Yoor  Trees  Inspected  This  Fall  by  a  Davey  Expert? 

liy  ^vMttM'/ rit  oiiP'-.  y"U  may  be  able  to  have  *'in*  <<f  "ur  authoriz  d 
representatives  insp'-r-i  your  trees  in  the  early  futtir<-.  and  advise  you 
as  to  their  needs.     It  may  be  that  they  require  treatment   before  cold 


weather  sets  in,  in  whieh  case  prompt  action  will 
save  you  money  and  wv.rry.  At  any  rate  you  should 
know  whether  they  require  attention,  and  this  in- 
spection will  give  you  the  facts  without  placing  you 
under  any  obligation  to  emp'oy  us.  Illustrated  l)"oklet3  on  Tree  Surgery  which  contain  much 
useful  infonnation  ahnut  tr<'e8sent  upon  application  to  owners  of  estat«s  with  fine  trees. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  INC.,  1710  Larch  St.,  Kent,  Ohio 
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DAVEY^ 

saves: 

TREES 
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STOP  FRETTING 

OVER  YOUR  XMAS  PRESENTS 

The  luobt  desir.il'ie,  most  siiit.itile. 
and  le.-ist  exijensive  ofalltORKECT 
Gil- rs  IS  a  dainty 

"LENOX"  Combination  Xmas  Box 

SenI  lo  any  address  prepaid  and  insured  for  ONE  DOLLAR 
Contents  of  Box  designed  for  MEN  : 

(1)  ;>  pairs '1  months   guaranteed  "l*u«i"  I'"Ee. 

choice  IJlacIt,  Tan.  >avT.  Gray,  -  -  -  Value  tlM(t 
(C)     lieantifiil    "  Lennj  "     All   Sil'lt    n«»i>i(r-End 

'•  Four  in  Hand  '■  Tie  to  tnotch.  -  -  -  Value  .50 
(■'?)     1  i>air  of  guaranteed   qualit.T  Suspenders,   Value      .L'p 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.    Tr^ai  vai«e  11.75 
Contents  of  Box  designed  for  WOMEN  : 

el)      3  pairs  ti  mnntha    pruaranteed    "l^nox"    Satin 

Finished  Male  Hose,   Ulnrk  or  Tnn,    -     -     Value  $1.00 

(2)  3  beautiful   corner    emliroidered    Pure   Irish 

Linen  Handkerchiefs  of  superior  quality,   Value      .75 

AIL  FOR  ONE  DOLUR.     tci  v.me  ii.:6 

Tion^t  forfjet  fr,  ntnte  thenize  ami  nhntif  drnrrd. 
Vif  refer  to  Pun'9.  Tlradftreet*9.  or  anv  y>ank  in  N.  Y.  City 

LENOX  SILK  WORKS.  Dept.  ^* ,  5  W.  31  si  St.,  New  York 
We  need  crood  AeentR. 


SINCE  1795  FAVORITE 

,  FOR  INFLAMED   AND   WEAK 


^ 


^-TTTc  THOMPSONS 


almoit  jrutant  relief 

and  is  easily  applied.        For  bathing 

the  eyes  it  is  indispensable.  Booklet  free 


JOH.V    L,.  THOMI'SO.V,   ^o^^ 

1G3   lil\ir  Street,  Trov,  .N.  V. 


A    CO. 


I 


yimm) 


Demand  rapidly  increasing;  larger  prices 
being  paid.  You  can  write  them:  we  teach  you 
in  10  easy  lessons.  Ours  is  the  original  and  only 
thorough  course;  graduates  selling  their  plays. 
Wrttenow  for  full  details.  ASS'D  M.  P.  SCHOOLS, 
706  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago.  111. 


/^ 


The  Most  Faihous 
Train  in  the  World 


u 


20''Century  Limited 


c^<^ 


Saves  a  day  either  4rS^ 

between  New  York  or 

Boston  and  Chicago 


Lv.  New  York  4.00  p.m. 
Lv.  Boston  1.30  pjn. 
Ar.  Chicago     8.55  a.ni. 


Lv.  Chicago  2.3d^ni. 
Ar.  Boston  11.50&,m. 
Ar.  New  York    9.25  a.Tn. 


''Water  Level    fj^ 
Route"  ' 


XWYORK  ^ 

(entralj 

LINES 


Our  readers  are  a.^^koil  to  montion  The   I,iteh.m!Y   Digest  when  writing  to   advert  iser  f  ■ 
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A  cup  of 
boiling  water  and   a  ^  teaspoonful    of 

G.  WASHINGTON  COFFEE 
Make  instantly  the  best  coffee  ever  tasted 

No  cooking,  no  waste,  no  bother,  never  varies  in  quality  or 
flavor  and  is  always  ready. 

G.  Washington  Coffee  is  neither  an  extract  nor  an  essence — just  pure  coffee  in  con- 
centrated form.  Put  a  4  teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  water,  hot  as  desired,  add  sugar  and  cream 
to  your  taste  and  your  coffee  is  made.  You  can  regulate  the  strength  of  each  cup  to  suit 
each  individual  taste  by  using  more  or  less  as  desired.  G.  Washington  Coffee  is  the 
most  economical  coffee. 

If  your  grocer  hasn't  it,  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  mail  you  free  a  sample  of  G.  Wash- 
ington Coffee  large  enough  for  five  cups. 
G.  WASHINGTON  COFFEE  SALES  CO. 

79  Wall   Street  New  York 


Mr.  Eaeoweio 


SHORT-STORY     WRITING 

A  course  of  forty  lessons  in  the  history, 
form,  structure,  and  writing  of  the  Short- 
Story  taueht  by  J.  Ilers  Kseinveiii, 
Kditoi-.  I>i|>piiicott's  SIajar:izi"o. 

?.',(t-paije  catalogue  tree.     Write  to-fUm. 
THE     HOME      CORRESPONDENCE     SCHOOL 
71   Hfi^p  PInre.  S^pringfipld.  ^Tii-^v. 


6%   Securities 


in  a  Massachusetts  Public  Service  Cor- 
poration. The  Plymouth  and  Sandwich 
Street  Railway  Co.  (Cape  Cod  Short 
Line)  offers  balance  of  an  authorized 
issue  of  $50,000,  with  interest  of  6% 
guaranteed,  payable  semiannually. 
These  6%  notes  are  sold  in  denomina- 
tions of  $500. 

For  all  the  facts,  maps,  booklets,  etc., 
address 

H.  N.  LATHROP, 

612  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 


Baisant   Pine   Pitiows 


1 

m 

jMgi 

\m 

P^^^f 

Spi*    "\a 

^^Ph^B 

WU-^M 

^^^u 

f^^ 

BEMIOJI    PILLOW   CO., 


Breathe  the  health-giving, 
nerve  restoring  pines  when 
you    sleep    by     securing    a 

Breath  O'The  Forest"  Bal- 
sam Pine  Pillow  made  from 
pure  Balsam  Pine  Needles. 
Greatly  relieves  and  bene- 
fits sufferers  of  Catarrh. 
Hay  Fever.  Asthma,  Ker- 
vousness.  Insomnia,  Con- 
sumption. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Dept.O,      Bemldll,  Minn. 


FRESH  AIR  WITHOUT  A  DRAUGHT 


IF  YOU  USE  GEM  VENTILATORS. 

HoniE  OFflCK  FACTOIIY 

A  necessity  in  every  room  occupied  by  human  beings.  Five 
sizes.  Instantly  adjustable  to  windows  of  different  widths. 
Prices  from  $2.00  to  $4.00  according  to  size. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  for  circular. 
GEM  VEM'iLATOR  COMPANY.  200  Summer  St..  Roston.  Mass. 


Food  with 
the  Ocean 
Taste 


"It's    the    Finest    Fish    I    Ever  Saw" 

That  is  what  every  one  says  of  our 

NABOB  BRAND 

of  Absolutely  Boneless  Georges 

CODFISH 

The  fish  from  which  this  is  made  are 

caught  on  those  Banks  where  the  best 

and  thickest  codfish  are  found.    It  is  the 

finest  selection  of  the  catch,  cut  into  thick, 

white,    flaky    pieces,    all   bones    removed. 

The  fish  is  carefully  packed  in  an  improved 

hinge-cover  box  lined  with  wax  paper. 

You  can  not  ^et  fish  of  a  quality  like  this 
anywhere  except  from  us. 

A  trial  4-lb  box,  $1.00  (5-lb.  box  $1.20;  10-lb.  box,  $2.35)  delivered 
anywhere   in   the   immediate  confines  of  the  United  States  and  at 
Tesidences  where  express  companies  make  such  deliveries. 

Send  for  price-list  of  Mackerel,  Halibut,  Lobster,  Sardines 
and  all  sorts  of  salt-water  products   of  the   highest  quality. 

CONSUMERS  FISH  COMPANY,    6  7    Commercial  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


From 
Ocean  to 
Consumer 


Just  a  little 

Better 

everi/  line 

makes  the 


MLi^htTouch  1 
onarch 

the  ^^ 
typewriter  qfejpciency 

THE  Monarch  encourages 
improvement  in  the  oper- 
ator. The  more  staccato  her 
touch,  the  speedier  she  be- 
comes ;  the  better  the  quality  of 
the  work  she  can  turn  out.  The 
Monarch  resents  pounding,  but 
yields  to  a  sympathetic  touch  a 
response  in  speed  and  accuracy 
which  tells  in  more  work, 
more  business,  more  profit. 
Write  us  and  we  will  write  you. 
Better  yet,  let  our  nearest 
representative  show  you  the 
Monarch.  If  he  isn't  near 
enough  and  you  know  of  a 
good  salesman,  send  us  his 
name  and  address. 

THE      MONARCH       TYPEWRITER 

COMPANY 
Executive  Offices:   Monarch   Typewriter 

Building,  300  Broadway,  New  York. 
Canadian     Otfices:     Toronto,    Montreal. 
Branches  and  di-.ajers 
.\  in  all  countrie- 

^TkeeOVlockFdtigue 


Hsass^Ms 


Out- 
Doors 

InYbur 

Own  Room 


This  Free  Book 

Tells  You  How 

—you  may  receive  the  benefits  of  out- 
of-door  sleeping  at  all  seasons — the 
face  only  coming  in  contact  with  the 
crisp,  out-door  air — the  body  enjojnng 
all  the  comforts  of  a  warm  room. 


by  tising  a 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

Provided  with  awning  and  screen  to  protect  sleeper  from 
drafts,  storms,  cold  or  insects.  Instantly  adjusted  to  any 
window  without  nails  or  screws  to  mar  woodwork.  Every 
sleeping  room  should  be  equipped 
with  one.  If  not  at  your  dealers,  j 
write  for  free  book— What  Fresh  ' 
Air  Will  Do. 

Recommended  By 

Eminent  Physicians 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
CABINET  MFG.  CO. 
303  MaiQSt.,Quiiicy,IU. 
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MR.   TAFT  AND  BUSINESS 


y^S  A  RESULT  of  his  insistence  that  "business  must 
/\  reform  itself,"  and  that  the  Antitrust  Law  must  be 
JL  \^  enforced  as  it  stands,  President  Taft  is  apparently  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  On  the  one  hand  we  find  most 
of  the  commercial  and  financial  press  crying  out  that  he  is 
tearing  down  the  gnat  structure  of  business  enterprise  that 
American  genius  has  built  up;  on  the  other,  Democratic  critics, 
led  by  Governor  Wilson,  complain  that  his  course  has  reduced 
the  country  to  a  state  of  "backing  and  filling"  because  he  "comes 
out  one  day  with  the  statement  that  he  is  going  absolutely  to 
enforce  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,"  and  "the  next  day  .  .  . 
explains  it  all  away."  And  the  Attorney-General,  following  the 
President's  lead,  adds  New  Jersey's  Governor,  "roars  one  day 
like  a  lion;  the  next  day  he  roars  like  a  dove."  To  add  to  Mr. 
Taft's  embarrassment,  there  is  a  clamor  from  the  "insurgent" 
ranks  that  the  law  be  amended  to  make  it  more  drastic,  and  from 
Wall  Street  that  it  be  made  less  so. 

The  latter  point  of  view  has  been  most  notably  set  forth  by 
George  W.  Perkins,  a  former  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  in  a  recent 
speech  which  is  regarded  by  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  as 
notice  to  the  Republican  party  "that  it  has  been  tried  by  the 
men  whom  he  represents  and  found  wanting."  According  to  Mr. 
Perkins,  to  enforce  the  Sherman  Law  in  its  present  form  is  to 
"throttle  business."  This,  says  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  (Dem.), 
."is  the  answer  of  'big  business'  to  the  President's  'must.' "  And 
even  so  temperate  an  organ  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  thinks 
it  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  Taft  that  it  was  the  practically 
unanimous  vote  of  the  business  community  that  gave  him  the 
election  in  1908,  and  to  remark  admonishingly  that  "there 
ought  to  be  some  deeper  reason  than  the  strained  interpretation 
of  a  complicated  and  virtually  obsolete  law  to  justify  a  President 
in  destroying  the  prosperity  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Taft  himself  admits  that  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman 
Law  may  produce  "for  a  time  difficult  situations  that  may  make 
business  halt."  But  he  points  out  that  he  has  no  discretion  in  the 
matter,  no  choice  under  his  oath  of  office  but  to  enforce  the  law. 
:;'It  is  not  for  the  Executive  to  say  he  can  withhold  criminal 
prosecutions,  or  any  kind  of  prosecutions,  just  to  help  business." 
And  he  adds: 

"When  that  part  of  the  business  community  that  thought  the 
Antitrust  Statute  did  not  mean  anything  imderstands  that  it 
is  to  be  enforced  then  we  may  reach  a  solution  that  will  enable 
the  business  community  to  settle  down  on  a  proper  and  legitimate 
basis." 


His  position  is  sympathetically  restated  in  the  following 
editorial  paragraph  from  the  South  Bend  Tribune  (Rep.): 

"President  Taft,  believing  that  the  way  is  open  for  reorganiza- 
tion of  big  business,  that  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
settled  the  question,  has  also  asserted  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  calling  a  halt  in  indiscriminate  attack.  The  President  has 
at  the  same  time,  however,  served  warning  on  big  business  that 
the  trust  prosecutions  will  proceed;  that  big  business  must 
square  itself  with  the  law.  Evidently  the  view  of  the  President 
does  not  meet  the  approval  of  big  business;  evidently  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  is  not  what  the  interests  would  have  it. 
Mr.  Perkins'  address  is  significant  in  this  connection.  Is  it  a 
warning  to  the  Administration  that  it  can  expect  united  opposi- 
tion from  the  interests?  We  believe  so,  and  we  believe  that  the 
lines  are  already  being  drawn  for  the  fight." 

There  is  nothing  in  these  views,  declares  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
(Rep.),  to  threaten  the  freedom  of  legitimate  finance  or  the  pros- 
perity of  law-abiding  corporations.  Enlarging  on  this  assertion 
it  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  stock-ticker  may  have  palpitation  of  the  heart  every 
time  the  President  declares  his  simple  duty  to  enforce  the  law, 
but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  men  high  in  the  business 
world  who  whole-heartedly  indorse  the  President's  position,  and 
invite,  as  to  their  own  corporations,  full  investigation  and 
super\'ision.  •  This  is  strong  evidence  that  clean  business  men 
are  confident  that  clean  business  can  proceed  prosperously, 
even  on  the  largest  scale,  under  the  Sherman  Law  as  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  reason. 

"The  selfish  reactionaries  of  the  'let  us  alone'  school  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  President  and  those  who  believe  ■with 
him  in  both  parties  would  tear  down  the  great  structure  of  busi- 
ness enterprise  which  the  genius  of  American  men  for  commerce 
and  organization  has  built  up.  The  charge  is  preposterous,  and 
the  sooner  the  common  sense  of  the  American  people  punctures 
that  folly,  the  quicker  the  cloud  of  uncertainty  and  distrust  will 
clear  away  and  the  tremendous  natural  activities  of  the  country 
reassert  themselves." 

Nevertheless  a  Washington  correspondent  tells  us  that  "in 
retaliation  for  the  antitrust  activity  of  the  Administration,  the 
great  business  interests  of  New  York  are  reported  to  have  de- 
termined definitely  that  they  will  lend  no  further  support  to 
the  Republican  party;  that  they  will  drop  all  concern  for  that 
party,  and  that  they  will  undertake  to  bring  the  country  back 
to  a  safe  and  sane  policy  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Democrats."  This  can  point  only  to  Judson  Harmon  as  the 
choice  of  "big  business"  for  the  presidency,  remarks  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.),  since  he  is  '"the  only  prominent 
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Democrat  who  can,  by  any 
stretch  of  fancy,  be  called 
conservative." 

."Capital  is  timid,  we  know," 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.),  "but  is  that  any 
reason  for  its  being  hysterical?" 
To  The  Journal  of  Cotnmcrcc 
(Com.)  of  the  same  city  it  is  a 
ease  where  "fewer  crutches" 
would  result  in  "stronger  busi- 
ness."    To  quote  its  diagnosis: 

"Just  now  our  overgrown  in- 
dustrial combinations  are  shaken 
to  their  very  foundations  by  the 
long-delayed  determination  of 
the  Government  to  enforce  the 
laws  preserving  competition. 
Another  group  of  industrials, 
often  equipped  better  than  any 
abroad,  are  timidly  quaking  at 
the  prospect  of  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff.  Still  another  group  of 
manufacturers,  also  splendidly 
equipped,  have  become  supreme- 
ly anxious  because  they  see  a 
great  monopoly  based  solely  on 
patents  brought  before  the  bar 
of  justice  for  abusing  its  special 
privileges. 

"  The  uneasiness  displayed  in 
these  quarters  is  easily  under- 
stood, and  is  regrettable  because 

it  undoubtedly  aggravates  an  otherwise  unsatisfactory  busi- 
ness situation.  But  what  is  the  origin  of  these  so-called  'attacks 
on  business  '  which  admittedly,  add  to  unrest  and  distrust,  and 
are  they  entirely  unwarranted?  Untimely  they  may  be,  but  un- 
expected and  unreasonable  they  can  not  be.  The  handwriting 
upon  the  wall  long  ago  gave  warning.  Mr.  Roosevelt  struck 
an  unwelcome  but  true  chord  when  he  caused  the  nation  to 
realize  that  the  law  had  created  too  many  special  privileges  which 
not  only  brought  great  wealth  to  their  original  owners  but  unduly 
accelerated  the  tendencies  toward  monopoly,  overcapitaliza- 
tion, and  a  whole  train  of  minor  evils.  Stirred  by  political  ap- 
peals as  well  as  by  an  enhanced  cost  of  living  the  people  now 
wish  these  privileges  curbed  and  their  benefits  more  equitably  dis- 
tributed. Of  course  those  who  originally  secured  these  privi- 
leges object  to  their  withdrawal;  so  do  those  who  innocently 
bought  their  securities  and  are  at  least  entitled  to  some  con- 
sideration. Had  monopoly  never  made  such  strides,  had  our  tariff 
walls  never  been  made  so  unconscionably  high,  had  our  pat- 
ent laws    not  been  so    flagrantly    abused,  the  present  outcry 
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HAS    HE    GONE     YET? 

— Hop  in  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 


any  more,"  and  he  went  on 


against  special  privileges  would 
have  been  impossible  and  our 
business  interests  would  have 
been  spared  the  constant  fear 
of  having  these  purely  artificial 
supports  knocked  from  under  at 
scant  notice. 

!'The  soundest  lines  of  busi- 
ness and  the  safest  investments 
in  future  will  be  those  able  to 
maintain  themselves." 

Interesting  side  -  lights  are 
thrown  on  the  general  situation 
by  recent  utterances  of  James 
J.  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  and  Eugene  Zimmer- 
man, father-in-law  of  the  Duke 
of  Manchester.  According  to 
Mr.  Hill  business  is  "sound," 
but  no  new  enterprises  are  start- 
ing— a  state  of  affairs  for  which 
he  blames  "the  politicians  and 
newspapers."  In  short,  ."there 
is  too  much  political  ghost- 
dancing."  Mr.  Zimmerman's 
plaint  is  more  personal  and 
more  pathetic.  To  a  reporter 
who  interviewed  him  on  his  re- 
turn to  this  country  from  a  visit 
to  his  son-in-law  he  announced 
that  "nobody  loves  a  millionaire 
to  say: 


"Once  millionaires  were  the  popular  heroes  of  the  nation, 
the  brilliant  examples  set  up  for  youth  to  follow,  but  now  everj;- 
body  is  throwing  bricks  or  making  laws  aimed  at  the  rich. 

"The  millionaire,  following  the  instinct  of  self-protection, 
has  taken  a  seat  or  is  trying  to  take  a  seat  very  far  back.  Really 
it's  awful.  The  millionaire  dasn't  show  his  head  in  governmental 
affairs  any  more,  for  somebody  is  around  ready  to  throw  some- 
thing. All  he  can  do  these  days  is  vote.  Is  a  millionaire  sent  to 
the  Senate?  Well,  right  off  somebody  accuses  him  of  buying  his 
seat.  Is  he  given  a  Cabinet  position?  Well,  well,  no  President 
dare  do  such  a  thing  if  he  values  his  political  life. 

"A  millionaire  has  no  chance  any  more.  Instead  of  sending 
successful  men  of  affairs  to  Washington  and  to  our  State  Legis- 
latures to  make  our  laws,  we  are  sending  men  who  couldn't  run 
a  peanut-stand,  political  incompetents  who  can  get  the  votes. 
How  can  we  expect  men  who  never  were  prosperous  themselves 
to  make  laws  that  wiU  make  the  country  prosperous?  " 
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LITTLE    RED    RIDING    HOOD. 

— Manz  in  the  Washington  Herald. 
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THE    REAL    VICTIMS. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 


A  BAD   YEAR  FOR   LITTLE    INNOCENTS. 
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STALLED  ! 

— Carter  in  tlio  Niw  York  (Hobe. 
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JUST    BEGINNING   TO    REALIZE    HIS   STRENGTH. 

— Moser  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


PREVENTING    "UNDUE"    RESTRAINT    OF    TRADE. 


WOMAN'S   VICTORY   IN   CALIFORNIA 

SINCE  one  of  the  twerily-tlu'oe  conslitiitional  amendiiients 
adopted  by  California  la.st  week  doubled  the  nuin])er  of 
women  voters  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  surprizing  to 
find  the  result  hailed  in  the  suffrage  camp  as  "the  greatest  victory 
for  woman  suffrage  ever  won  in  this  country."  According  to  the 
Rev.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  president  of  the  National  Suffrage 
Association,  "the  number  of  woman  enfranchised  by  this  amend- 
ment is  equal  to  the  total  number  of  woman  voters  in  the  fi\'e 
other  suffrage  States,"  and  "this  means  of  course  that  more  men 
voted  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  than  ever  before  in  the  world's 
history."  Dr.  Shaw  furtlier  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
other  suffrage  States — Wasliington,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and 
Colorado — the  men  greatly  outnumber  the  women,  while  "in 
California  the  sexes  are  about  equally  divided  and  the  men  know 
that  the  women's  vote  will  count  as  much  as  their  own."  As  to 
the  effect  of  California's  example,  she  goes  on  to  say,  as  reported  in 
the  daily  press: 

"I  believe  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Kansas,  Oregon, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  Western  States  are  bound  to  follow  the  lead 
at  the  next  elections.  The  politicians  are  also  sure  to  realize 
that  the  women  are  winning  their  long  fight,  and  will  climb  on  the 
band-wagon  along  with  the  rest  of  us. 

"The  politicians  must  now  come  to  see  that  the  woman-suffrage 
party  is  soon  to  be  a  great  power  in  the  Presidential  campaign ;  in 
fact,  has  become  so  now  that  California  is  won.  President  Taft 
yesterday  made  his  first  speech  about  woman  suffrage  and  spoke 
in  favor  of  it." 

No  less  optimistic  are  the  comments  of  other  suffrage  leaders. 
According  to  Mrs.  Pankimrst,  California's  vot(>  will  help  the  (uiuse 
in  England,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton  Blatch,  president  of  the 
Woman's  Political  Union,  declares  tiiat  it  "means  the  heartening 
up  of  women  over  (lie  whole  world."  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper  is 
quoted  as  saying : 

"In  th(>  language  of  Wall  Street,  the  victory  in  California  will 
raise  the  value  of  the  woman-suffrage  stock.  It  will  gi\e  a  boom 
to  the  movement.  California  is  a  much  more  important  State 
than  any  of  the  others  we  have  won  and  has  more  m(Mnl)ers  of 
Congress.  Now  we  are  almost  sun^  of  getting  our  rights  in  Oregon, 
and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  our  carrying  Nevada  and 
Kansas  also.  Periiaps  I  am  a  great  optimist,  but  I  predict  that 
within  two  years  we  will  Iia\e  all  the  Western  States  enrolled  imder 
our  banner." 


"With  this  glorious  example  before  us,"  declares  Mrs.  Jean 
Penfield,  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Suffrage  party  in  New  York, 
"w^e  women  of  Ne^v  York  should  hide  our  faces  in'  shame  if  we 
left  a  single  stone  unturned  to  win  our  righteous  cause."  And  she 
adds:  "What  they  have  done  on  the  Pacific  Coast  we  can  do  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  we  %vill." 

The  campaign  which  put  California  in  the  suffrage  column 
had  many  picturesque  features.  In  San  Francisco  two  suffrage 
plays  were  on  the  boards,  and  floats  and  parades  played  a  con- 
spicuous part.  A  Los  Angeles  dispatch  states  that  "four  thousand 
columns  of  matter  relating  to  suffrage  have  been  printed  in  the 
newspapers  in  the  last  six  months."  Of  the  actual  vote  a  San 
Francisco  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  writes: 

"When  the  returns  first  began  to  come  in  the  figures  were  all 
from  populous  centers,  where  the  vote  against  suffrage  was  very 
heavy.  This  is  explained  by  women  workers  at  the  polls  by  the 
fact  that  the  saloon  interests  were  almost  solid  against  suffrage 
because  liquor  men  fear  that  w-omen  if  given  the  ballot  would 
endeavor  to  make  California  a  dry  State.  In  many  of  the  to-wns 
the  liquor  ijuestion  is  or  may  soon  become  an  important  issue  in 
local  politics,  and  it  is  as.serted  that  the  saloon  people  felt  that 
women  if  given  the  chance  would  close  hundreds  of  country 
saloons  by  local  option  votes." 

In  San  Francisco  The  Call  (Rep.)  was  prominent  in  champion- 
ing the  women's  cause,  and  in  Los  Angeles  practically  all  ftie 
papers,  with  the  notable  exception  of  The  Times,  took  the  side 
of  the  suffragists.  We  find  the  Los  Angeles  Express  (Ind.) 
pointing  to  the  opposition  to  woman  suffrage  offered  by  "every 
influence  in  the  State  wliich  is  seeking  an  unfair  advantage, 
every  saloon,  everj-  political  corruptionist,  and  every  representa- 
tive of  the  old  machine,"  as  "the  very  highest  evidence  that 
woman  is  qualified  to  make  good  use  of  the  ballot." 

Of  the  twenty-three  other  amendments  adopted  by  the  voters 
of  California  four,  according  to  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.), 
were  so  radical  that  their  adoption  constitutes  "a  political 
revolution."  One  provides  for  the  initiative  and  referendum,  or 
direct  legislation;  the  second  for  the  recall,  including  the 
judiciary;  the  third  for  an  appointive  railroad  and  public-service 
commission  with  large  powers  of  regulation;  and  the  fourth  for 
equal  suffrage.  "The  causes  of  this  revolution,"  says  the 
Springfield  paper,  "have  their  origin  in  the  corrupt  and  oppress- 
ive domination  of  California,  during  many  years,  bj-  the  Southern 
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THEY    ROCKED   THE    BOAT. 

— Barnet  in  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune. 


GIVING   THE    WATCH-DOG    A    CHANCE. 


-Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


THEY    CAN    NOT    DROWN    HIS   BARK. 


Pacific  Railroad  Company."  The  recall,  which  was  opposed 
more  bitterly  than  any  other  of  the  amendments,  won  by  the 
largest  margin.  "The  people  of  California,"  laments  the  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "have  swallowed  the  nostrum  of  judicial 
recall  with  as  much  gusto  as  the  Oregon  notion  of  having  the 
voters  act  for  themselves  in  settling  the  most  complicated 
problems  of  legislation." 


UNTYING  DR.  WILEY'S  HANDS 

SUCH  A  CHORUS  of  newspaper  approval  greets  each 
incident  in  the  rout  of  the  official  group  which  seemed  to 
be  trying  to  thwart  and  hamper  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
in  his  fight  against  the  adulteration  of  foods  and  drugs,  that 
the  Hartford  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  thinks  the  Chief  Chemist 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  "is  stronger  with  the  country 
to-day  than  Mr.  Taft  himself  or  any  other  man  connected  with 
the  Government."  There  has  been  hardly  anything  to  equal 
his  popularity  since  Dewey  came  home  from  Manila,  says  this 
Hartford  paper.  "And  yet,"  it  adds,  "he  is  the  same  obstrep- 
erous and  rather  lawless  individual  whom  President  Roosevelt 
intended  to  dismiss  from  office,  and  who  on  more  than  one 
occasion  has  sought  to  use  his  power  against  business  enter- 
prises that  were  not  guilty  of  wrong-doing."  But  he  is  loved, 
it  seems,  for  the  enemies  he  has  made,  and  to  the  popular  view 
he  looms  up  as  the  most  conspicuous  champion  of  the  Pure-Food 
Law,  the  implacable  foe  of  the  food  and  drug  adulterators. 
Therefore,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Board  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  had  been  so  reorganized  as  to  make  Dr.  Wiley 
actually  as  well  as  nominally  its  head,  virtually  the  only  news- 
paper criticism  raised  was  to  the  effect  that  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Doctor's  hostile  colleagues  had  not  been  carried  far  enough. 

Solicitor  McCabe's  retirement  from  the  board,  the  granting 
of  an  extended  leave  of  absence  to  Dr.  Dunlap,  and  the  temporary 
appointment  of  Dr.  R.  E.  Doolittle,  a  "Wiley  man,"  in  McCabe's 
place,  are  changes  which  leave  Dr.  Wiley  supreme  as  far  as  the 
Inspection  Board  is  concerned.  This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
most  of  the  editorial  commentators  agree,  but  "it  does  not 
go  far  enough."  It  is  not  enough,  according  to  many  papers, 
that  Solicitor  McCabe  should  surrender  his  place  on  the  Board 


of  Inspection;  he  should  be  removed  entirely  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Department.  Some  Wiley  supporters  go  further  and 
declare  that  Secretary  Wilson  himself  should  resign,  and  others 
again  clamor  for  the  scalp  of  Attorney-General  Wiekersham, 
who  not  long  ago  recommended  that  "condign  punishment " 
be  meted  out  to  the  Chief  Chemist. 

' '  Suppose  we  add  up  the  Wiley  case  and  see  what  the  total  is 
now,"  suggests  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  and  it  proceeds  to 
do  so  with  the  following  result : 

"In  the  old  days  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  con- 
sisted of  three  members.  Solicitor  McCabe,  Dr.  Dunlap,  and  Dr. 
Wiley.  The  other  two  members  acted  together  almost  without 
exception,  and  overruled  Dr.  Wiley  whenever  they  chose.  They 
often  chose. 

"Henceforth  things  will  be  different.  .  .  .  Dr.  Wiley's 
opinions,  instead  of  being  minority  opinions,  will  by  the  new 
arrangement  usually  be  the  majority  opinion  of  the  board." 

The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say : 

"As  a  temporary  arrangement  the  new  plan  is  good  enough. 
As  anything  else  it  will  never  do,  for  Solicitor  McCabe,  altho 
he  has  resigned  from  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection, 
has  not  resigned  from  the  Department.  He  can  no  longer 
outvote  Dr.  Wiley  on  the  board.  But  as  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment he  can  greatly  embarrass  him  when  questions  arise  con- 
cerning the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  law.  Very  likely 
he  will  no  longer  dare  to  stand  between  lawbreakers  and  the  law. 
But  that  change  of  attitude  will  not  satisfy  public  opinion,  which 
demands  Solicitor  McCabe's  removal.  He  should  be  deprived  of 
every  shred  of  power  to  keep  the  law  from  being  enforced 

."If  Secretary  Wilson  could  make  up  his  mind  to  retire  he- 
would  do  well.  He  has  lost  the  confidence  of  a  great  many 
thousand  men  and  women  by  allowing  and  apparently  by  encour- 
aging Mr.  McCabe  and  his  associates  to  hamper  Dr.  Wiley  and 
to  plot  against  him.  Dr.  Wiley's  work  is  of  immense  importance. 
He  is  doing  for  the  nation  what  our  Health  Department  is  doing 
for  New  York — reducing  the  death-rate.  It  is  time  to  make  an 
example  of  his  enemies." 

But  even  the  step  already  taken  in  regard  to  Solicitor  McCabe, 
remarks  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune  (Ind.),  "is  in  its  way  as  com- 
plete a  rout  of  Special  Privilege  as  was  the  final  passing  of 
Ballinger  to  his  Seattle  obscurity."     And  it  goes  on  to  say: 

"Every  light  thrown  on  the  Wiley  case  reveals  Wilson  and 
his  satellites,  McCabe  and  Dunlap,  in  discreditable  guise.     They 
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B.     M   NAMABA. 


SAMUEL    OOMPERS. 


J.     M   NAMARA. 


HARRISON    GRAY    OTIS. 

Who  accuses  the  unions  of  The  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  here  seen  between  the 
having  blown  up  his  Times  build-  accused  McNamaras,  stoutly  asserts  their  innocence  and  hints  at  a  conspiracy 
ing  on  October  1,  1910.  of  capital  against  union  labor. 

LEADING    CHARACTERS    IN    THE    TRIAL   AT    LOS   ANGELES. 


ORTIE     M  MANIGAL. 

The  Harry  Orchard'of  the  Mc- 
Namara  trial. 


ought  all   to  go,   along   with   Wickersham,   who   recommended 
Wiley's  dismissal." 

"Dr.  Wiley's  hands  are  untied,"  exclaims  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(Rep.),  "and  flushed  with  victory  and  burning  with  righteous 
zeal  he  will  enter  on  an  effective  pure-food  campaign."  And  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  notes  the  coincidence  that  "Dr. 
Wiley's  restoration  of  power  came  upon  the  day  of  the  receipt 
bj'  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  a  full  copy  of  the  report 
made  by  the  Referee  Board  of  the  Prussian  Government  sustain- 
ing Dr.  Wiley's  report,  ba.sed  upon  experiments  with  his  'poison 
squad,'  that  sodium  benzoate  is  harmful  when  used  in  preserving 
foodstuffs."      The  Times  continues: 

"The  Prussian  Referee  Board  had  before  it  both  the  work  of 
Dr.  Wiley  and  the  report  of  the  Remsen  Board,  and  declared  that 
Dr.  Remsen's  experts  had  drawn  conclusions  not  warranted  by 
the  facts.  It  therefore  recommended  to  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment the  exclusion  of  benzoate  of  soda  from  foods,  as  it  has 
already  excluded  the  preservative  from  wines.  The  preservative, 
it  says,  gives  the  'appearance  of  freshness  to  foodstuffs  that 
already  have  entered  upon  decomposition,  and  the  buyer  may 
be  deceived  as  to  the  quality.' " 

But  Dr.  Wiley  himself  warns  us  that  the  fight  has  only  begun. 
A  Washington  correspondent  quotes  him  as  saying: 

"If  any  one  thinks  the  adulteration  snake  is  killed  he  is  very 
much  mistaken.  It  is  lying  low  just  at  present.  The  men  w'ho 
are  responsible  for  food  adulteration  think  the  feelings  of  the 
public  will  soon  quiet  down." 

The  changes  just  announced,  suggests  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  are  "probably  only  a  first  step  in  the  process  of  readjust- 
ment"; and  it  declares  that  the  public  will  "not  be  satisfied 
until  he  is  again  established  in  authority  and  the  Department 
is  cleared  of  intriguers  bent  on  clipping  the  claws  of  the  Pure- 
Food  Law."  "We  do  not  suppose  that  the  President  himself 
intends  to  allow  the  matter  to  drop,"  says  the  New  York  Press 
(Rep.),  which  in  another  issue  calls  for  the  punishment  of  "the 
head  devils  of  the  plot  conceived  by  the  food  fakers."  "The 
people  of  the  United  States,"  it  adds,  "will  not  object  to  the 
fullest  light  on  the  pure-food  scandal." 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  we  find  the  Boston 
Herald  deprecating  the  idea  of  giving  any  more  power  to  Dr. 
Wiley.     To  quote: 

"While  condemning  absolutely  the  methods  that  have  been 
practised  in  the  department  and  the  underhanded  attempts  to 
destrov  the  Bureau  of  Chemistrv,  the  fair-minded  observer  must 


conclude  that  Dr.  Wiley's  power  wh(>n  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
was  first  adopted  was  far  too  autocratic,  and  that  it  is  not  well 
to  have  too  much  of  it  lodged  in  his  hands  again  any  more  than 
in  those  of  Mr.  MeCabe.  What  is  wanted  is  a  careful  system 
of  administration,  free  of  backbiting  and  internal  friction,  but 
with  a  distinct  division  of  duties  between  the  scientific  and  legal 
branches  of  the  work.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  present 
change,  altho  announced  as  temporary,  may  continue  if  it  should 
appear  that  public  opinion  is  sufficiently  satisfied.  That  would 
be  a  misfortune.  What  is  needed  is  a  thorough  and  courageous 
revision  of  food  administration  without  fear  or  favor." 


LABOR  AND   THE  LOS  ANGELES  TRIAL 

FOUR  YEARS  AGO  the  trial  of  a  trio  of  labor  leaders  on  a 
murder  charge  stirred  up  labor  circles  throughout  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  West,  and  led  to  many  an 
editorial  hint  that  Labor  and  Capital  might  some  day  face  each 
other  in  open,  hitter,  and  even  bloody  strife.  To-daj*  in  the 
new  Hall  of  Records  in  Los  Angeles,  through  whose  open  win- 
dows comes  the  sound  of  the  hammering  of  rivets  on  the  steel 
framework  of  the  new  Times  building,  replacing  the  one  blown 
to  pieces  last  year,  there  is  being  staged  a  legal  drama  strangely 
parallel,  and  the  news  and  editorial  columns  of  the  press  present 
w'hat  seems  like  another  chapter  of  the  same  story.  Just  as 
Mover,  Haywood,  and  Pet tibone  were  "kidnaped"  in  Denver, 
in  1907,  so,  we  are  reminded,  John  J.  McNamara.  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  International  Association  of  Bridge  and  Struc- 
tural Iron  Workers,  and  his  brother  were  spirited  awaj-  from 
Indianapolis  to  stand  for  trial  in  a  distant  State.  Just  as  the 
guilt  of  the  labor  leaders  on  trial  in  Idaho  in  1907  was  to  be 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  self-confest  thug  and  assassin. 
Harry  Orchard,  so  now  the  pro.socution  base  their  hopes  on 
convicting  the  McNamara  "boys"  on  the  confession  of  Ortie 
McManigal,  who  admits  to  being  a  dynamitard  himself  and  ac- 
cuses his  whilom  companions  of  complicity  in  dynamiting  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  building  and  in  a  hundred  similar  outrages  else- 
where. And  to  make  tliis  parallel  more  close,  the  defense  of 
the  accused  is  in  the  hands  of  Clarence  S.  Darrow.  who  brought 
about  the  acquittal  of  Haywood  four  years  since.  A  further  pic- 
turesque feature  is  added  by  the  remarkalile  work  of  Detective 
W.  J.  Burns,  in  collecting  evidence  against  and  running  down  the 
alleged  dynamiters. 

In  its  hearing  and  effect  upon  social  and  industrial  conditions 
this  trial,  declares  the  New  York  World,  "bids  fair  to  be  one  of 
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the  most  important  in  American  history,"  a  characterization 
borne  out  by  the  editorial  attitude  of  socialistic  and  labor 
organs  on  the  one  hand  and  of  representatives  of  manufacturers 
and  capitalists  on  the  other.  The  crime  of  which  the  McNamaras 
are  accused,  continues  The  World,  "was  a  hideous  one": 

"Twenty-one  men,  each  the  head  of  a  family,  were  killed  on 
the  night  of  October  1,  1910,  in  the  building  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times — by  a  purposed  explosion  of  dynamite,  as  the  prosecution 
will  seek  to  show;  by  a  gas  explosion,  as  the  defense  is  expected 
.to  claim.  Backward  and  forward  from  this  appalling  calamity 
runs  a  six-years-long  story  of  similar  outrages,  following  the 
general  strike  declared  on  August  10,  1905,  against  the  American 
Bridge  Company.  The  National  Erectors'  Association  has 
compiled  a  list  of  ninety  dynamite  explosions  or  attempts, 
eighteen  criminal  assaults,  one  arson,  and  four  cases  of  tampering 
with  machinery,  all  of  which,  it  is  claimed,  have  grown  out  of  the 
strike  against  structural-steel  contractors. 

"For  every  one  of  these  outrages  described  the  International 
Association  of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers — ^the 
McNamara  body — has  an  explanation  not  involving  union  crim- 


THE    CAT  SPAW. 

— American  Industries  (New  York.     Organ  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers). 

iaality.  Either  the  alleged  outrage  is  pure  invention ;  or  private 
vengeance  was  being  wreaked ;  or  there  was  gross  carelessness  of 
*scab'  workers;  or — most  often — the  employers  had  'planted' 
dynamite  to  discredit  organized  labor." 

The  precise  task  which  the  prosecution  at  Los  Angeles  have 
set  for  themselves  is  to  prove  these  four  points  say  newspaper 
men  at  the  scene  of  the  trial : 

"That  James  B.  McNamara  was  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time 
1,000  pounds  of  high-power  explosive  were  purchased  from  a 
powder  company. 

"That  he  was  in  Los  Angeles  a  few  hours  before  the  blowing 
up  of  The  Times  building. 

"That  he  actually  set  the  bomb  which  caused  the  disaster, 
and  likewise  planted  the  bombs  at  the  homes  of  General  Otis  and 
Felix  Zeehandelaar. 

"And  that  he  committed  the  crime  at  the  behest  and  under  the 
•direction  of  John  J.  McNamara." 

Detective  Burns,  who  loomed  so  large  in  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  trial,  issued  this  further  statement: 

"The  sole  defense  of  the  Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone  case  was 
that  there  was  a  war  between  capital  and  labor,  and  that  defense 
will  be  used  by  the  men  who  must  go  to  trial  for  the  dynamiting, 
with  wholesale  murder,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  This  trial 
will  determine  whether  murder  and  assault  and  dynamite  out- 
rages will  be  tolerated  or  justified  by  the  people  when  the  excuse 
is  given  that  industrial  issues  are  at  stake." 

The  line  of  defense  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Darrow  and  his 
associates  of  the  defense  will  take  one  of  the  following  directions, 
say  our  newspaper  authorities: 

"That  the  blowing  up  of  The  Times  was  caused  by  a  combus- 
tion of  gas  and  not  by  a  bomb,  as  alleged. 


"That  the  defendants  were  not  within  a  possible  distance  of 
The  Times  building  when  the  explosion  occurred;  in  other  words, 
seek  to  prove  an  alibi. 

"That  the  prosecution  can  not  prove  that  J.  B.  McNamara 
placed  the  bomb  in  the  building." 

Further  ground  for  guesses  at  the  probable  outcome  of  the 
trial  may  perhaps  be  afforded  in  the  course  of  the  choosing  of 
the  jury.  The  younger  brother,  James  B.  McNamara,  is  the 
first  to  go  on  trial,  and,  before  the  jury  decides  his  fate.  Detective 
Burns  hopes  to  have  more  evidence  of  the  complicity  of  the  other 
defendant.  Meanwhile,  the  editors  of  the  daily  press  are  voicing 
their  opinions  as  to  what  labor  has  at  stake  in  the  trial.  "Its 
own  good  name,"  asserts  the  Baltimore  News;  "it  is  as  yet  un- 
attainted,"  but  "  identification  of  the  McNamaras'  interest  with 
their  own,  an  attempt  to  influence  the  course  of  the  trial  or  failure 
instantly  to  acquiesce  in  the  verdict  and  repudiate  the  accused 
if  they  are  found  guilty,  would  stamp  the  labor-unions  as  tolera- 
ting the  use  of  dynamite  as  a  means  of  furthering  their  ends." 

The  strongest  anti-labor-union  sentiments  provoked  by  the 
happenings  in  Los  Angeles  come  from  American  Industries,  the 
organ  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  which  cites 
a  list  of  nearly  one  hundred  structures  dynamited,  lays  the 
guilt  at  the  door  of  organized  labor,  and  further  asserts: 

"The  people  of  this  country  need  no  further  proof  of  the 
danger  threatening  the  peace  of  the  Republic  than  the  records 
of  labor  violence  daily  spread  before  them  by  the  courts  and  the 
press.  Apparently  encouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  public  to 
rebuke  them,  and  openly  encouraged  by  certain  labor  leaders, 
the  emissaries  of  the  criminal  element  in  organized  labor  have 
conducted  a  systematic  campaign  of  intimidation  and  violence 
against  those  who  refused  to  deliver  up  their  business  and  prop- 
erty rights  to  mob  rule 

"The  conflict  has  developed  into  anarchy,  it  has  become  a 
reign  of  terror,  a  savage  carnival  of  assassination,  a  'studied, 
determined  '  effort  to  unlaw  the  land  through  the  use  of  dynamite, 
the  knife,  and  the  bludgeon." 

And  on  the  other  side  the  New  York  Call  speaks  for  the  Social- 
ists and  the  more  radical  wing  of  labor  in  no  uncertain  tones: 

"This  is  no  mere,  ordinary  affair.  It  is  not  a  question  alone 
of  the  McNamara  brothers,  tho  one  of  them  is  the  secretary  of  a 
great  trade-union.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  that  union  or 
of  the  men  who  are  connected  with  it.  Their  wages  may  be 
beaten  down  to  a  point  where  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  men  themselves  may  be  forced  to  work  so  many  hours  a 
day  that  more  and  more  of  them  will  fall  to  a  horrible  death  on 
the  pavements  or  in  the  water  below  the  structure  on  which 
they  are  working 

"If  the  anti-trade-unionists  can  murder  McNamara,  they  can 
kill  any  trade-union  in  existence,  even  the  most  obsequious  and 
cowardly  of  those  unions  which  cater  to  the  capitalist  class  rather 
than  defend  the  working  class. 

"This  is  a  fight  that  concerns  everybody.  It  is  a  fight  in 
which  big  stakes  will  be  fought  for,  as  on  one  side  will  be  the 
working-class  right  to  combine,  and  on  the  other  will  be  a  prece- 
dent established  that  the  capitalist  class  can  kill  any  union 
against  which  it  hires  a  Burns  to  work." 

But  such  assumptions  as  these — from  either  side — indicate, 
to  the  New  York  Globe,  a  deplorable  lawlessness  of  spirit,  and 
"the  violence  of  the  one  can  not  be  condemned  without  equally^ 
condemning  the  violence  of  the  other."  It  continues  in  this 
vein: 

"The  first  serious  offender  against  the  spirit  of  the  law  was 
Detective  Burns.  He  gravely  offended  when  he  made  the 
arrests  under  circumstances  that  did  not  allow  the  arrested  a 
chance  to  exercise  their  full  legal  rights.  He  should  have  known 
that  the  case  was  one  that  demanded  scrupulous  respect  for  the 
forms  of  the  law,  and  that  the  likelihood  of  the  conviction  of  the 
accused,  even  tho  guilty,  would  be  lessened  if  it  could  be  said  that 
they  had  been  'railroaded.'  Yet  a  responsible  court  in  Indian- 
apolis has  ruled  that  the  behavior  of  Burns  was  illegal,  and  that  the 
men  were  illegally  taken  out  of  the  State.  Burns  thus  mocked 
the  law  for  which  he  pretends  to  have  solicitude. 

"Then  up  rose  Samuel  Gompers,  the  most  representative  of 
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With  the  launching  at  Cramp's  shipyard,  Philadelphia,  on  October  10.  of  the  protected  cruiser  Cuba  and  the  training-ship  Palria.  Cuba's  Xavy 
was  born.  The  picture  on  the  reader's  left  shows  the  Cuba  just  after  leaving  the  ways,  and  in  the  middle  picture  she  is  being  christened  by 
Miss  Mariana  Gomez,  a  daughter  of  President  Gomez.     The  smaller  vessel  on  the  reader's  right  is  the  Palria. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  CUBAN  NAVY. 


tho  labor  leaders.  He  shouted  that  the  men  were  innocent, 
that  their  arre.st  was  the  result  of  a  capitalistic  conspiracy,  and 
the  alleged  evidence  against  them  was  fabricated  by  hireling 
detectives.  Gompers  did  not  know  or  pretend  to  know  anything, 
and  his  intrusion,  under  the  circumstances,  was  most  lawless — 
as  lawless  as  was  Burns' s  when  the  arrests  were  made. 

"With  almost  equal  step  the  effort  to  poison  the  public  mind 
and  to  prevent  a  fair  trial  has  continued.  .  .  .  The  man  who 
prejudges  by  saying  that  it  is  plain  that  the  McNamaras  ought 
to  hang  is  as  anarchistic  as  the  man  who  prejudges  by  spouting 
that  the  McNamaras  are  martyrs. 

"Rioting  unreason  thus  coming  from  two  directions,  the 
greater  need  there  is  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  for 
the  twelve  men  who  are  to  sit  in  the  box,  and  for  no  one  else,  to 
say  whether  the  McNamaras  are  guilty  or  not,  and  that  any 
one  who  seeks  to  take  their  job  from  them  can  not  pretend  to 
good  citizenship.  The  'conservative'  newspaper  that  by  state- 
ment or  innuendo  prejudges  is  tarred  with  the  tar  of  lawlessness 
as  much  as  the  agitator  who  shrieks:  'They  are  getting  ready 
to  murder  our  brothers! '  " 


MR. 


BALLINGER'S    CONSERVATION 
IDEAS 


WHILE  HE  WAS  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Richard 
Achilles  Ballinger,  so  he  informs  us  through  the  news- 
papers, had  to  conform  to  the  views  of  the  Administra- 
tion, tho  his  personal  ideas  were  not  in  harmony  with  those  of 
the  President.  For  instance,  remarks  the  ex-Secretary,  "I 
have  always  been  opposed  to  anything  which  approaches  or  ap- 
pends to  the  movement  of  land-federalism."  It  is  quite  evident, 
at  any  rate,  that  he  feels  no  hesitation  in  proclaiming  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  conservation  theories  associated  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Pinchot,  and  to  that  measure  of  Federal  control  of 
natural  resources  to  which  the  Taft  Administration  is  now 
committed.  Thus  at  the  Denver  "Public  Lands  Convention" 
Mr.  Ballinger  appeared  as  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  element 
favoring  State,  as  opposed  to  Federal,  control,  who  were  in 
the  majority  in  that  gathering.  His  remarks,  if  we  are  to  defer 
to  tho  editorial  opinion  of  several  papers,  were  largely  directed  at 
Secretary  Fisher's  declaration  at  the  Kansas  City  Conservation 
Congress  in  favor  of  a  system  of  leasing  Government-owned 
coal  lands. 

Such  a  plan  is  denounced  by  Mr.  I'isher's  predecessor  as 
simply  part  of  a  nefarious  scheme — and,  he  adds,  "no  more 
gigantic  political  scheme  has  ever  been  attempted  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic."  Under  this  scheme  all  the  bureaus  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  public  domain  were  to  be  combined, 


with  the  Forestry  Bureau,  into  a  separate  department,  "where 
their  combined  strength  could  be  utilized  to  promote  the  propa- 
ganda designed  to  operate  the  public  domain  as  a  national 
estate  for  the  conservation  of  certain  bureau  chiefs."  The 
plan,  he  alleges,  would  then  work  out  thus: 

"The  grazing-lands  were  to  be  leased  to  the  influential  and 
more  powerful  stockmen;  the  forests  held  or  dispo.sed  of  in 
conjunction  with  the  timber  barons;  the  mineral  lands  mined 
on  lease  or  royalty  to  those  who  would  contribute  their  support 
to  this  politico-bureaucratical  combination,  and  the  water- 
powers  and  rights  of  way  distributed  on  a  permit  basis  so  as  to 
hold  the  permittee  as  a  vassal  to  the  serv^ice.  Finally,  agri- 
cultural lands,  at  least  in  reserves,  were  to  be  held  on  equally 
subservient  and  perilous  tenure.  .  .  .  The  good  intentions 
Avere  all  placed  in  the  headlines — the  motives  were  masked  in 
platitudes." 

The  Ballinger  theory  regarding  Alaska  is  that  the  Government 
should  "give  her  greater  freedom  of  development  in  respect 
to  her  natural  resources,"  instead  of  leaA-ing  her  "burdened  with 
bureaucracy."     Under  present  policies,  he  avers:  » 

"Government  operation  of  her  railways,  her  mines,  and  her 
other  resources  means  continued  decimation  of  her  population 
and  the  withholding  of  capital  for  investment  in  any  part  of 
that  region.  The  frenzied  attitude  of  the  doctrinaires  has  al- 
ready destroyed  her  markets  for  capital,  and  her  natural  wealth 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  lie  dormant  until  she  ceases  to  be  a  political 
football  and  sanity  again  prevails  in  the  public  mind." 

Defiance  of  practically  everybody  who  advocates  government 
control  of  Alaskan  resources,  from  Pinchot  and  Roosevelt  to 
Fisher  and  Taft,  seems  to  inspire  Mr.  Ballinger's  address, 
r-marks   the   New   York   Tribune. 

But  the  Denver  Conservationists,  evidentlj-  feeling  the  force 
of  Mr.  Ballinger's  arguments  more  strongly  than  many  Eastern 
editors  who  have  commented  on  them,  proceeded  to  pass 
resolutions  supporting  his  position.  Thus,  when  President 
Taft  came  before  the  convention,  he  found  an  audience  on 
record  against  one  of  his  own  policies  and  encouraged  in  this 
attitude  by  a  former  member  of  his  own  official  family  whom 
he  had  once  warmly  defended.  Informing  them  that  he  wholly 
disagreed  with  some  of  their  findings,  the  President  outlined 
his  Conservation  policy  before  the  members  of  the  convention, 
emphasizing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  leasing  of  coal 
lands — 

"What  you  want  is  something  afi&rmative,  something  done, 
until  then  you  don't  care  what  it  is  called.  You  want  some- 
thing done  whereby  the  capitalist  who  invosts  his  money  may 
be  assured  of  a  fair  return.  You  think  the  leasing  system  won't 
do  that.     I  say  it  will." 
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STRAY  SHOTS 


Italy  couldn't  wait  until.Thanksgi\ing  for  a  slice  of  Turkey. — New  York 
Herald. 

Soon  there  will  be  nothing  of  Turkey  left  but  the  wish-bone. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  older  the  Yoimg  Turks  become  the  more  trouble  they  seem  to  get 
into. — Butte  Inter  Mountain. 


OVERBALANCED. 

— Ketten  in  the  New  York  World. 

We  imagine  the  ex-Sultan  must  be  tempted  to  smile  occasionally  these 
days  when  nobodj-  is  looking. — Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

The  southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  making  trouble  for 
the  northern  coast  ever  since  history  began. —  Washington  Star. 

There  is  a  war  going  on  and  the  Kaiser  isn't  having  anytliing  to  do  with 
H.     Somebody  must  be  holding  his  coat-tails. — Philadelphia  Press. 

We  do  not  know  about  Italy,  but  the  United  States  foimd  Tripoli  rather 
easy  about  one  himdred  years  ago. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 
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the  interrupted  lesson. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News. 

If  we  had  to  choose  something  to  fight  about  we  are  almost  sure  that 
Tripoli  would  be  the  last  thing  on  our  list. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

While  Vice- Admiral  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  is  performing  his  warlike 
feats  in  Tripolitan  waters  he  is  no  doubt  hoping  that  Miss  Elkins  reads  the 
aewspapers  — Little  Bock  Gazette. 


If  it  were  not  for  Africa  Europe  might  be  reasonably  law-abiding. — 
Chicago  News. 

At  any  rate  no  one  can  blame  Abdul  Hamid  for  the  present  scrap. — 
Florida  Times-Union. 

Up  to  date  the  Turko-ltaUan  war  is  more  a  problem  in  metaphysics  than 
in  dynamics. — New  York  World. 

About  the  only  thing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  Turkey  is  that  it  didn't  start 
the  fight. — Atchison  Weekly  Globe. 

The  Italian  troops  fought  splendidly.  The  Turks  have  not  arrived  at  the 
scene  of  conflict  yet. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Careful  military  commentators  will  not  commit  themselves  until  the 
films  from  TripoU  arrive. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Speaking  of  nature-faking,  we  shall  probably  soon  hear  of  Turkey  being 
the  under  dog. — Dcs  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

Italy  has  the  power  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  by  turning  those 
Camorrists  loose  in  Tripoli. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  Sublime  Porte  has  already  come  down  a  few  pegs  In  sublimity  and 
has  even  shrunk  a  bit  in  porthness. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Out  of  compassion  for  the  long-suffermg  pubUc  we  have  resisted  the 
temptation  to  call  Italy  a  Turkey  gobbler. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Italy  is  wise.  It  starts  its  war  in  the  fall  just  when  the  ItaUan  visitors 
to  America  are  getting  home  with  their  earnings. — Milwaukee  News. 

When  Mr.  Carnegie  gets  his  peace  journal  to  circulating  he  should  print 
a  few  editions  in  Italian  and  Turkish  and  send  by  fast  maU. — Kansas  City 
Journal. 
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BARRED     OUT. 

— Ketten  in  the  New  York  World. 

Nail  Pasha  is  minister  of  flmance  in  Turkey's  new  cabinet.  He  is 
doubtless  expected  to  scatter  a  few  tacks  in  Italy's  path. — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

We  think  that  Italy  is  rather  premature  in  its  assault  upon  Tiorkey.  The 
remainder  of  the  civiUzed  world  will  postpone  any  action  until  the  last 
Thursday  of  November. — Salt  Lake  Herald-Republican. 

Italy  could  get  a  few  valuable  pointers  on  the  best  way  to  take  Tripoli 
from  the  biography  of  Stephen  Decatur,  U.  S.  commodore. — Marshalltown 
Times-Republican. 

It  must  be  somewhat  humiliating  to  Italy  and  Turkey  to  learn  that  their 
war  has  caused  less  disturbance  in  the  money  market  than  a  mere  blufif 
in  Morocco. — New  York  World. 

It  seems  that  both  Italy  and  Tm-key  have  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Andrew  Carnegie.  But  it  will  help  the  armor-plate  business. — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

It  no  longer  being  regarded  as  civilized  to  capture  and  hold  Africans, 
European  nations  are  contenting  themselves  with  capturing  and  holding 
Africa. — Los  Angeles  Express. 

Italy  evidently  intends  to  get  what  she  wants  before  the  Powers  inter- 
vene or  mediate.  Perhaps  she  learned  her  lessons  by  watching  the  Ameri- 
can process  of  taking  Panama. — New  York  World. 

In  reply  to  Turkey's  appeal,  the  Powers  say  they  can  do  nothing  until 
the  Porte  suggests  a  basis  of  settlement  on  the  lines  of  Italy's  demands 
Wliich  may  give  the  Turk  a  suspicion  that  Italy  has  seen  the  Powers  first. 
— Little  Rock  Gazette. 


TURKEY   REAPING  THE  WHIRLWIND 

TURKEY  has  only  herself  to  blame  for  Italian  aggression 
in  Tripoli;  the  Ottoman  sowed  the  wind  in  Africa  and 
is  now  reaping  the  whirlwind,  declares  the  Tanin  (Con- 
stantinople). The  outposts  of  trade  along  the  coast  of  Tripoli 
and  Cyrenaica  have  long  been  occupied  by  Italian  commerce 
without  any  protest  from  Ottoman  authorities.  The  flag  of  the 
Crescent  has  been  long  supplanted  by  the  Italian  tricolor  at 
many  chief  po'nts,  and  Tripoli,  instead  of  being  garrisoned 
strongly  and  fortified  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas,  has  been 
made  by  the  Turkish  Government  a  dumping-ground  for  political 
outcasts,  exiles,  and  refugees.  These  circumstances  encouraged 
"  the  arrogance  of  Italy,"  we  are  told,  for  in  tracing  "the  causes 


situation   and   let   things  go   as  they   plea.sed. 
further : 


Thus  we  read 
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BIKI)'s-KYK    VIEW    (11'    TirE    SEAT    Ol'    WAR. 

of  this  extreme  insolence,"   the    Tanin   says,  in  an  issue  just 
previous  to  the  outbreak  of  Ilu>  war: 

"We  shall  find  these  causes  in  the  apathy  of  the  old  regime 
and  in  the  facilities  granted  to  Italy  in  Tripoli  through  the  feeble 
and  hesitating  jjolicy  of  the  stati^smen  of  the  new  regime.  The 
old  regime  sent  (o  Tripoli,  in  place  of  guns  and  ammunition, 
whole  shiploads  of  jmtriots  and  martjTS  for  freedom.  I  may 
even  say  that  it  had  forgotten  this  great  country,  and  never 
thought  of  it  save  wlien  some  noble  souls  were  to  be  exiled.  From 
that  time  begin  tlu>  first  aggressions  of  Italy  on  this  neglected 
region." 

The  Government  at  Rome  forced  its  trade  with  its  sj'stem  of 
communication  and  transportation  upon  Tripoli,  without  the 
slightest  resistance  on  the  i)art  either  of  Abdul  Hamid's  Govern- 
ment or  the  Young  Turks,  and  "by  force"  Italy  "created  there 
a  bank  and  opened  a  post-office^  at  Benghazi.  In  this  condition 
Tripoli  was  inherited  by  the  constitutional  government  from  the 
era  of  tyranny." 

But  the  constitutional  government  was  deaf  and  blind  to  the 


"It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  new  regime,  knowing 
that  the  one  method  of  attaching  to  the  Califate  the  millions 
of  Mohammedans  in  Africa  was  to  remedy  the  vices  of  tyranny, 
would  act  energetically  in  Tripoli.     Unhappily  this  was  a  vain 


ir'>'''iij(?''''''  'ii'if-'i^ 
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DIPLOMATIC    PRESSURE. 

Will  the  Powers  intervene  ? 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London). 

hope.  Tripoli  has  been  entirely  neglected.  It  has  again  lieen 
selected  as  a  place  for  exile.  The  first  act  of  the  cabinet  of 
Hakki  Pasha,  who  ought  to  know  the  Italian  earmarks  better 
than  any  one  else,  was  to  recognize  officially  the  Italian  Bank. 
Consequently  Italy  proceeded  to  open  branches  in  numerous 
places.  These  establishments,  which  ought  not  to  carrj'  on 
any  but  banking  operations,  canned  on  a  trade  in  eggs,  bran, 
etc.,  and  contributed  to  the  failure  of  the  native  trade.  Next 
they  bought  lands  and  property,  the  more  surely  to  accomplish 
their  purpose.  The  Government  authorized  these  purchases 
in  the  name  of  the  director  of  the  bank.  So  that  this  establish- 
ment which,  till  the  last  day  rf  the  late  Redjeb  Pasha,  did  not 
own  an  inch  of  land,  now  owns  a  hundred  thousand  liras'  worth, 
of  which  90  per  cent,  is  in  Benghazi.     The  Italians  have  opened 


MARS  IN   THE    WAR    KITCHEN. 

"That  smells  delicious! " 

— Amstcrdammer. 

in  Tripoli  an  orphanage,  a  hospital,  and  several  schools.  They 
have  also  begun  to  appropriate  our  subjects.  In  Benghazi  they 
gather  up  the  young  negroes,  teach  them,  train  them  up,  con- 
vert them,  and  then  scatter  them  here  and  there.  And  our 
Government  simply  watches  these  doings.  All  our  commerce 
is  abandoned  to  Italian  ships,  which  coast  a!ong  that  region 
three  or  four  times  a  week.  The  Turkish  flag  is  no  longer 
seen  but  once  in  four  or  five  months.     An  Italian  societv  has 
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been  authorized  to  exploit  the  mines  along  the  whole  coast  and 
the  dependencies  of  the  vilayet.  In  a  word,  the  Government 
has  given  to  Italy  privileges  and  concessions  that  it  has  not 
accorded  to  any  other  Power." 

If  Italy  wants  not  only  the  "open  door,"  not  only  "privileges 
and  concessions  not  accorded  to  any  other  Power"  but  also 
."the  administrative  power,"  Italy  will  soon  find  out  that 
"Tripoli  is  born  and  brought  up  an  Ottoman  vilayet."  If  only 
the  Government  of  Constantinople  backs  them  with  provisions 
and  ammunition,  the  population  will  fight  like  lions: 

"The  population  of  Tripoli  are  eagerly  accepting  military 
service;  they  are  all  united  for  the  protection  of  their  country. 
so  proving  their  attachment  and  love  for  the  Califate  and  the 
Constitution.  At  the  review  on  the  national  holiday,  July 
10  (23),  they  showed  themselves  a  nation  of  warriors,  possessing 
active  and  capable  officers.  So  that  our  Government,  having 
faithful  and  brave  citizens,  ought  not  to  hesitate  at  the  two  duties 
incumbent  on  it:  (1)  To  send  quickly  to  Tripoli  the  provisions 
and  ammunition  needed  for  at  least  six  months  for  an  army  of 
50,000  to  60,000  men  ready  at  the  least  sign  to  rush  to  arms  like 
lions;  (2)  To  create  a  regular  militia  of  25,000  to  30,000  men, 
which  can  be  done  at  little  cost." 


THE  SNAG   IN  THE  MOROCCO  DISPUTE 

GERMANY  is  dragging  out  the  conversations  on  the  Mo- 
rocco question  to  force  the  concession  of  a  generous  slice 
of  the  French  Kongo  to  her  as  a  "compensation." 
This  is  the  opinion  of  the  English  press,  and  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  Germany  will  get  all  she  is  after,  for  the  Kongo 
concession  is  one  of  the  things  which  stick  most  in  the  gizzards 
of  French  economists  and  the  French  people  at  large.  An 
eminent  French  authority  and  supporter  of  French  advances  in 
Northwestern  Africa,  Mr.  Paul  Beaulieu,  speaks  with  indigna- 
tion of  the  feebleness  and  vacillation  with  which  French  Minis- 


A    TICKLISH    POSITION. 


— Amsterdammer. 


ters  are  inclined  to  yield  to  Germany  what  has  been  purchased 
by  French  blood  and  treasure.  It  is  now,  of  course,  understood 
that  France  has  given  in  or  will  give  in  to  German  demands  for 
compensation;  but  how  much  the  territory, and  where  situated, 
make  the  snag  which  halts  the  negotiations.  This  concession 
rouses  the-wrath  of  Mr.  Beaulieu,  editor  of  the  leading  financial 
organ  in  France,  the  iJronomiste.     In  this  journal  he  states  his 


objections  in  a  long  article,  the  main  points  of  which  may  be  thus 
briefly  summarized: 

France  has  been  spending  $187,000,000  on  its  Army  and 
$83,000,000  on  its  Navy.  Surely  the  country  is  strong  enough 
to  withstand  the  claims  made  by  Germany  on  a  territory  won 
by  French  explorers  and  soldiers.  The  humiliating  proposal 
implies  a  surrender  worse  than  the  surrender  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 

It  is  idle  to  think  that  such  an  agreement  will  put  an  end  to 
the  disputes  of  France  and  Germany  over  Africa.  In  a  very  few 
years  will  come  the  second  act  of  the  drama.     Germany  will 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

ENX3LAND — ■'  Why  the  dickens  don't  you  fly  at  him?  " 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 

complain  that  her  economic  interests  have  not  been  sufficiently 
protected,  or  will  bring  up  some  case  of  a  German  merchant 
wronged  in  Morocco.  More  menaces  will  be  made  by  Germanj-, 
and  more  demands  for  indemnities  put  forward.  France  will 
yield  again  to  German  blackmailing,  and  after  the  Kongo,  Gabun 
will  also  be  garrisoned  by  a  German  occupation. 

As  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse,  so  Germany  is  playing  witn 
France.  Germany  permits  France  to  live,  but  to  live  in  tor- 
ture and  suspense.  The  submission  to  this  treatment  shown  by 
France  is  sickening. 

The  Liberie  (Paris)  shows  the  same  feeling  against  a  dis- 
memberment of  French  colonial  possessions  which  could  easily 
have  been  prevented.  "Mr.  Caillaux  has  committed  the  grave 
fault  of  sending  half  our  forces  abroad  at  a  moment  when  a  dis- 
cussion was  going  on  in  which  our  Army  and  our  Navy  would 
have  been  the  best  arguments"  against  Germany's  claim  on  the 
Kongo.  The  Gaidois  (Paris)  speaks  in  the  same  strain  and 
exclaims :  ' '  Germany  is  simply  making  game  of  us. "  "  We  must 
remind  Mr.  Caillaux  that  he  solemnly  promised  the  people 
never  to  conclude  an  agreement  with  Germany  that  implied  a 
fresh  dismemberment  of  French  colonial  territory." 

The  Society  of  Colonial  and  Maritime  Studies  in  Paris,  a  most 
influential  association  of  travelers,  explorers,  merchants,  and 
financiers,  at  a  recent  meeting  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
the  cession  of  the  Kongo  to  the  Germans.  Such  is  the  report  in 
the  French  papers. 

The  London  Statist,  however,  thinks  that  the  concession  com- 
plained of  has  been  made  and  that  only  the  details  as  to  terri- 
torial extent  remain  to  be  arranged.  This  will  conclude  the 
Morocco  question  for  the  present. 
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THIS  WAS  A  BATTLE-SHIP— ALL  THAT  IS  LEFT  OB^  THE  'LIBERTE." 


FRENCH  THEORIES  OF  THE   "LIBERTE" 

DISASTER 

THE  IDEA  that  the  blowing  up  of  the  Liberie  was  caused 
by  the  spontaneous  explosion  of  old  powder,  as  many 
American  papers  assumed,  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
widely  believed  in  France,  to  judge  from  a  careful  examination 
of  the  French  press.  Some  hold  that  theory,  but  »the  survi- 
vors say  that  a  fire  preceded  the  explosions,  and  the  naval  au- 
thorities declare  there  was  no  old  powder  on  board.  As  this 
disaster  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of 
accidents  in  the  French  Navy, 
the  press  and  naval  officials  in- 
cline to  lay  them  to  a  general 
laxity  of  discipline  and  the  care- 
lessness of  the  sailors.  The  ships 
had  just  returned  to  port  after  a 
grand  review  that  was  intended 
to  show  the  world  that  France 
had  again  taken  rank  with  the 
great  naval  Powers,  when  in  a 
few  minutes  a  series  of  explosions 
revealed  a  grave  weakness  some- 
where in  the  naval  organization. 
The  Auiorite  speaks  plainly  of 
"sabotage,"  and  "treason,"  and 
says  that  "these  are  the  germs 
of  anarchy  which  have  done  to 
death  so  many  brave  men  and 
have  plunged  France  into 
mourning."  Treason  and  old 
powder  are  both  acquitted  by 
the  Figaro,  however,  which  finds 
fire  the  cause,  and  says: 


"It    is    impossible    that    the 
powder  was  the  cau.se  of  the  ac- 
cident.    What,    then,    was   the 
cause?     Fire.     Was  it  a  fire  duo  to  a  short 
carelessness,  or   a   want  of  vigilance?     No 
fire,  according  to  the  best-informed  critics, 
as  explaining  the  explosion." 


ACTIAI,     l:X:'LOSIOX     OF   THE        LIB:  RTi;. 

\s  c  uglit  l).v  a  photographer  who  h  :ppe.;ed  to  be  out  :  t  5:33  a.m. 


electric  circuit,  to 
one  knows.  But 
must  be  accepted 


"An  officer  of  the  Liberie,'"  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  a 
reporter  of  the  CroLt  (Paris),  replied: 

"It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  causes  that  led  to  the  disaster. 
The  fire  must  have  spread  to  the  magazines  b(>fore  it  was  pos- 
sible to  flood  the  powder.  This  flooding  was  attempted,  but  the 
explosion  came  before  it  could  be  accomplished." 


In  his  report,  after  visiting  Toulon,  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
Air.  Delcasse,  declares  that  the  ignition  of  powder  stored  too  long 
can  not  be  taken  as  the  cause,  for: 

"The  powders  in  the  Liberie' s  magazine  were  all  new.  They 
had  been  recently  tested  and  the  Inspecting  Commission  not 
long  ago  asserted  that  their  soundness  could  be  guaranteed  for  at 
least  fifteen  months  longer.  We  may  logically  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  spontaneous  deflagration  is  out  of  the  question.  Was 
there  then  an  outburst  of  fire?  This  is  quite  conceivable.  You 
understand  that  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  by  the  utmost  precautions 
an  outburst  of  fire.  And  when  this  fire  occurs  on  board  a  veri- 
table floating  city,  the  conse- 
quences are  most  terrible." 

The  hypothesis  of  fire  is  ac- 
cepted also  by  Mr.  Alfred  Pi- 
card,  the  ex-Minister  of  Marine, 
who,  however,  points  to  crass 
carelessness  as  a  moral  cause 
underhing  such  accidents,  and 
we  read  in  his  communication 
to  the  press: 

"It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
our  sailors,  so  brave  and  heroic 
in  action,  are  in  time  of  peace 
astoimdinglj-  careless.  Durinfj 
my  ministrj-  a  conflagration, 
happily  less  e.xtensive  than  that 
onboard  the  Liberie,  burst  forth 
on  one  of  our  cruisers.  The  con- 
sequent investigation  revealed 
the  fact  that  a  sailor  had  gone  to 
sleep  near  the  magazines.  His 
pipe  lay  by  his  side,  and  the  fire 
had  caught  from  a  lighted  candle 
whicli  he  had  fitted  in  a  wooden 
candlestick  near  the  wooden 
covering  of  the  magazine.  The 
fire  was  quickly  extinguished  at 
its  very  outbreak.  ...  I  should 
not  be  surprized  if  the  tragical 
catastrophe  of  the  Liberie  re- 
sulted from  some  such  criminal  recklessness." 

A  naval  officer,  too,  who  signs  himself  "Admiral  X.,"  writes  to 
the  Figaro  deploring  the  decay  of  discipline  in  the  French  Na\-y. 
"Philanthropic  and  sentimental  theories  have  undermined  the 
principles  of  ancient  discipline."  he  says,  adding: 

"The  cau.se  of  yesterday's  catastrophe  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  but  whether  the  explosion  of  powder  preceded  or  followed 
the  fire,  I  am  con\-inced  that  the  disaster  had  its  origin  in  the 
general  relaxation  of  discipline  that  prevails,  in  the  free-and-easy 
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spirit  which  is  now  general  in  the  Navy,  and  is  fatal  to  the  sound- 
ness and  strength  of  any  military  organization." 

i'ls  it  not  reasonable  to  think  that  this  condition  of  things 
would  prcA^ail  more  extensively  on  board  the  Liberie,  Jaures, 
Captain?  "  angrily  asks  George  Berthoulat,  in  the  Liberie  (Paris), 
and  he  proceeds  to  couple  the  Captain  with  his  Socialist  brother, 
whose  paper  has  published  articles  tending  "to  degrade  naval 
officers  in  the  eyes  of  their  subordinates."  He  gives  instances 
both  of  the  incompetence  of  Captain  Jaures  ("at  the  recent 
review,  he  almost  cut  in  two  the  ship  next  to  him")  and  of  his 
truckling  to  the  sailors — "He  forbade  the  morning  drum-beat." 
"  'Honest  sailors  rise  from  a  sense  of  duty,'  he  remarked,  so  that 
the  sailors  tumbled  out  just  when  they  liked."  "On  another 
ship  an  officer  was  insulted  by  a  marine  whom  he  at  once  put 
under  arrest.  Jaures  not  only  released  the  fellow,  but  gave 
him  twenty  francs  and  shore  leave."  "Such  discipline  on  the 
squadrons  of  the  Republic  must  lead  to  the  direst  catastrophes." 
This  -RTiter  exclaims: 

"Restore  discipline  in  the  Navy!  Deal  out  punishment  with 
relentless  severity!  In  England  hanging  is  an  institution  of  the 
Navy.  Those  who  practise  sabotage  are  guilty  of  murder. 
Such  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  by  the  powers  that  be  from  such 
terrifying  and  significant  catastrophes  as  that  of  the  Liberte, 
whose  blowing  up  has  been  almost  enough  to  blow  up  the  democ- 
racy and  the  Republic.  Thus  alone  can  it  be  brought  to  pass 
that  the  five  hundred  souls  that  perished  at  Toulon  shall  not 
have  suffered  in  vain." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


imperial  donation.  As  to  the  work  of  the  association,  we  are 
told  that  charity  hospitals  and  dispensaries  will  first  of  aU  be 
established  throughout  the  country.  At  the  same  time  a  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  to  investigate  into  the  conditions  of 
the  destitute.  The  Chu-gai  Sho-gyo  suggests  that  the  relief- 
work  be  begun  with  the  slums  of  crowded  cities,  where  the 
struggle  for  existence  is  much  harder  than  in  the  country  and  in 
smaller  towns. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


TO  AID  THE  POOR   OF  JAPAN 

THE  EXECUTION  of  the  Japanese  Socialists  did  not 
remove  the  causes  of  social  discontent  in  that  country, 
it  seems.  The  poor  are  still  poor;  and  as  Bismarck 
adopted  some  socialistic  policies  to  allay  Socialism  in  Germany, 
the  Mikado's  Government  are  similarly  turning  their  attention 
to  remedying  the  evils  that  give  birth  to  radical  ideas.  They 
ha^e  latelj'  promulgated  a  new  factory  law  which  no  doubt  marks 
the  dawn  of  a  brighter  era  for  the  toilers  of  Nippon.  Still  more 
significant  is  the  organization,  at  the  initiative  of  the  leading 
Japanese  statesmen,  of  a  charity  association  in  which  the  Mikado 
is  taking  a  keen  interest.  Indeed,  it  was  the  Emperor  himself 
who  pointed  the  way  by  making  a  gift  of  $750,000  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  needy.  "Moved  by  the  magnanimity  of  His 
Majesty,"  says  the  Jiji  (Tokyo),  "Prince  Katsura,  then  Prime 
Minister,  started  a  movement  to  raise  $10,000,000  hy  inviting 
gifts  from  the  wealthy  class  of  people."  The  appeal  has,  it 
seems,  met  with  generous  response  from  bankers  and  merchants 
throughout  the  country,  but  the  hereditary  Peers,  some  of 
whom  are  among  the  millionaires  of  Japan,  have  been  so  slow 
in  opening  their  purses  that  the  Chu-gai  Sho-gyo  (Tokyo)  ad- 
monishes them  in  these  radical  terms: 

"While  the  common  people  of  the  country  have  proved  their 
loyalty  by  emulating  the  example  set  by  our  benevolent  sover- 
eign, the  Peers,  who  are  basking  in  the  special  privileges  granted 
by  His  Majesty,  have  displayed  a  shameful  lack  of  patriotism 
and  public  spirit.  Instead  of  responding  to  the  call  of  charity, 
they  have  tightened  the  strings  of  their  purses.  What  have 
they  done  to  deserve  the  privileges  they  enjoy?  They  have 
merely  inherited  the  honor  and  title  handed  down  by  their 
ancestors,  and  are  leading  a  life  of  idleness  and  luxury.  If  they 
intend  to  be  respected  by  the  common  people,  as  they  surely 
do,  they  should  \andicate  their  public-spiritedness  in  a  ease  like 
this.  Their  failure  to  do  so  is  an  indication  that  they  are  a 
pitiable  lot  of  people  devoid  of  common  sense,  wisdom,  and 
patriotism." 

However,  the  generosity  of  the  general  public  has  been  such 
that  a  sum  of  $11,000,000  has  already  been  raised,  exceeding 
the  sum  originally  asked  for  by  a  million  dollars.  As  contribu- 
tions are  yet  forthcoming  the  total  will,  the  Jiji  estimates,  even- 
tually reach  a  sum  not  less  than  $13,000,000,  exclusive  of  the 


ALLAYING  JAPANESE  FEARS  OF  WAR 

FEARS  of  a  Japanese-American  war  are  not  confined  to  this 
country.  The  Japanese  fear  it,  perhaps,  more  than  we 
do,  and  when  President  Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford 
University,  landed  in  Yokohama  a  few  weeks  ago,  he  was  vir- 
tually besieged  by  a  host  of  newspaper  reporters  who  had  come 
from  Tokyo  to  ask  him  about  the  war-cloud.  He  assured  them 
that  "in  spite  of  occasional  alarms,  the  majority  of  our  country- 
men are  decidedly  friendly  toward  Japan,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,"  and  added,  according  to  the  Osaka  Asahi,  that  the  scare  was 
started  by  shipbuilders  and  contractors  to  stimulate  the  build- 
ing of  battle-ships  and  the  sale  of  armor  and  explosives.  The 
main  point  of  irritation,  of  course,  is  the  question  of  Japanese 
immigration  into  California,  and  Dr.  Jordan  assured  the  Japa- 
nese that  if  they  will  only  be  patient,  time  will  solve  the  problem 
in  this  way: 

' '  Japanese  labor  is  undoubtedly  needed  in  California.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  the  immigration  of 
Japanese  be  permitted  without  restriction,  California,  whose 
white  population  is  as  yet  comparatively  smaU,  may  eventually 
become  Asiatic  rather  than  Caucasian.  And  the  Caucasians 
were  there  first.  But  before  many  years  the  Caucasian  popula- 
tion of  that  State  wUl  have  been  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  the  trade-unions  and  the  laboring  class  can  no  longer 
arouse  anti-Japanese  .sentiment  on  the  jjlea  that  the  influx  of 
Japanese  will  submerge  the  Caucasian  population  in  California. 
The  only  thing  for  Japan  to  do  is  to  bide  her  time,  and  time  will 
no  doubt  solve  the  question  to  her  satisfaction." 

The  Japanese  in  California,  who  would  have  everything  to 
lose  in  ease  of  war,  have  sent  hoine  for  Mr.  Shimada  to  come  to 
America  and  reassure  us  of  Japan's  peaceful  intentions.  Mr. 
Shimada  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Tokyo  Mainichi;  he  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  Japan,  and  has  been  a 
Member  of  Parliament  ever  since  the  Empire  has  had  a  con- 
stitutional government.  He  thinks  our  war-talk  has  been 
"most  regrettable,"  but  admits  that  the  Japanese  are  "partly 
responsible."  In  a  speech  at  a  farewell  banquet  tendered 
him  by  the  Peace  Society  of  Japan,  he  explained  Japanese 
culpability  by  saying: 

"When  we  ought  to  have  reduced  taxes,  curtailed  armaments, 
and  relieved  the  misery  of  a  people  which  passed  through  one 
of  the  greatest  conflicts  in  history,  we  have,  instead,  kept  on 
building  war-ships  and  increasing  our  Army,  and  thus  invited 
the  suspicions  of  the  Powers.  Yet  the  absurdity  of  war-talk 
with  regard  to  Japan  and  America  ought  to  be  patent  to  any 
thinking  mind.  Short-sighted  as  we  may  be,  we  can  not  help 
foreseeing  what  disastrous  effects  a  war  with  America  would 
bring  upon  us.  Suppose  we  secure  initial  success  in  such  a 
warfare,  all  the  Western  Powers  would  unite  to  crush  us  and 
make  us  an  outcast.  And  if  we  should  fail  to  secure  a  success, 
even  at  the  initial  stage,  our  downfall  would  be  complete.  It 
is  our  urgent  duty  to  bring  it  home  to  the  Americans  that  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  our  country  forbid  us  to  embark  upon 
such  a  disastrous  war.  When  the  Americans  clearly  understand 
our  true  intentions,  the  anti-Japanese  agitation,  which  has  no 
solid  foundation,  must  necessarily  die." 

Another  guest  at  the  same  banquet  was  Dr.  Nitobe,  author  of 
"Bushido,  the  Soul  of  Japan,"  who  is  coming  to  America  at 
the  request  of  several  of  our  universities.  He  will  spend  six 
weeks  each  at  Brown,  Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  Illinois, 
Minnesota,  and  Virginia  Universities,  delivering  two  formal  lec- 
tures each  week. — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PUTTING  OUT  A  BURNING   OIL-WELL 

A  BURNING  oil-well  resists  all  ordinary  efforts  to  put  it 
out.  Burning  solids — wood  or  coal — may  bo  extinguished 
.  by  water,  which  cools  them  off  suddenly  and  prevents 
access  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air,  on  which  they  depend  for  their 
combustion.  A  flame  fed  by  a  constant  supply  of  liquid  fuel  can 
be  dealt  with  in  this  way  only  when  it  is  very  small.  Covering  it 
with  an  air-tight  hood  to  smother  it,  as  a  candle  is  put  out 
with  an  extinguisher,  is 
impracticable,  altho  it 
would  doubtless  be  ef- 
fective. A  good  method 
is  to  remove  the  fuel- 
supply,  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  was  done  in 
the  case  of  a  "gusher" 
in  Louisiana  which  re- 
cently caught  fire  and 
was  turning  valuable 
property  into  smoke  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand 
dollars  an  hour.  The 
diversion  of  the  oil  that 
was  feeding  the  flame 
was  a  notable  engineer- 
ing feat.  We  quote  and 
condense  a  description 
from  The  Scientific  Am- 
erican (New  York,  Sep- 
tember 16),  where  we 
read: 

' '  After  burning  uncon- 
trolled for  twenty-five 
days  and  defying  all 
efforts  to  extinguish  it 
by  usual  means,  a  mon- 
ster oil-gusher  in  north- 
western Louisiana  was 
recently  conquered  by  a 
daring  and  ingenious 
method,  involving  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel 
over  200  feet  long,  and 
the  making  of  a  connec- 
tion with  the  well-pipe, 
or  casing,  underground. 
One  life  was  lost  and 
three  men  were  seriously 
injured  in  the  explosion 
which  occurred,  presu- 
mably from  the  explosion 
of  gas,  when  the  well 
caught  fire,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of 
barrels  of  high-grade 
crude  petroleum  were 
consumed  while  the  fire 

raged.  The  work  of  subduing  the  flames  was  accomplished 
without  accident  or  injui-y  to  any  of  the  numerous  men  engaged 
in  it,  but  the  terrific  heat  from  the  burning  oil  severely  tested 
their  powers  of  endurance. 

"Steam,  which  has  been  used  in  many  instances  to  smother 
oil-well  fires,  was  first  tried.  The  combined  capacity  of  thirty- 
six  4()-h')rse-power  oil-fiold  boilers  was  concentrated  through 
four  4-inch  lines  on  the  burning  well,  but  without  perceptible 
effect.  It  was  e\'ident  that  the  fire  could  not  be  overcome  by 
dealing  with  it  on  the  surface,  and  a  decision  was  arrived  at  with- 
out further  delay  to  tunnel  into  the  well  and  cut  off  the  flow  of 
oil  underground.  This  plan  Avas  carried  out  with  complete  suc- 
cess in  fourteen  days'  time. 


From  ' 


The  Scieotitic  American.' 

A    DELICATE    PROBLEM    IN    ENGINEERING 
Tunneling  under  the  burning  well  to  divert  the  flow. 


"First,  a  tunnel  was  cut  through  the  hard  surface  claj-,  start- 
ing at  a  point  208  feet  from  the  well,  and  dipping  at  a  slight 
angle.  Pick  and  shovel  were  used  for  this  work,  that  portion 
of  the  cut  underground  lieing  four  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  high. 
The  top  of  the  tunnel,  at  the  well,  was  eleven  feet  below  the 
surface.  On  account  of  the  intense  heat,  the  last  fifty  feet  of 
the  cut  was  extremely  difficult;  only  two  men  could  be  worked 
at  a  time,  and  they  had  to  be  relieved  by  fresh  shifts  every 
thirty  minutes." 

The  vertical  pipe,  through  which  the  oil  was  flowing,  having 

been  exposed,  a  hori- 
'•■^^  zontal  branch  was  at- 
tached to  it  and  a  hole 
was  drilled  into  the  oil- 
pipe  inside  the  branch,  to 
divert  the  stream.  This 
was  expected  to  take 
away  enough  fuel  to 
allow  the  remaining  fire 
to  be  put  out  by  steam, 
but  the  flames  still 
proved  too  stubborn, 
until  some  one  thought  of 
the  clever  idea  of  pump- 
ing Avater  into  the  well, 
instead  of  drawing  the 
oil  out.  It  was  done  as 
follows : 

"Measurement  of  the 
oil  escaping  through  this 
four-inch  pipe  showed 
9,000  barrels  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  while  almost 
LoOO  barrels  escaped  in 
the  same  time  through 
the  six-inch  pipe  extend- 
ing to  the  tunnel's 
mouth;  but  much  oil  got 
by  the  acorn  cutting- 
tool,  to  feed  the  flames 
too  strongly  for  the 
steam  lines  to  snuff  out. 
"The  next  move  was 
to  connect  two  line 
pumps  with  the  outer 
end  of  the  four-inch  pipe, 
and  by  this  m?ans  water 
was  pumped  into  the 
well  at  a  pressure  of  1 .200 
pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  against  the  natural 
pressure  of  the  oil  and 
gas  in  the  well,  which 
was  900  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  water 
escaped  through  the  six- 
inch  well  casing  to  the 
top  and  very  nearly  ex- 
tinguished the  fire.  For 
the  purpose  of  entirely 
cutting  off  the  flow  of  fluid  to  the  surface,  small  balls  of  asbestos 
wicking.  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  placed  in  a  trap  and 
pumped  into  the  well  through  the  four-inch  pipe.  In  eighteen 
minutes  the  fire  had  died  out.  Muddy  water  was  pumped  into 
the  six-inch  casing  through  the  four-inch  pipe  and  the  well  was 
thus  temporarily  'killed.'" 

After  the  well  had  been  put  into  commission  again,  a  test  of 
its  capacity  showed  a  flow  of  2,000  barrels  an  hour — or  at  the 
rate  of  40,0(X^  barrels  a  day.  This,  the  writer  believes,  entitles 
it  to  rank  as  the  largest  producer  of  high-grade  petroleum  in 
the  historv  of  the  oil  industrv. 
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liiiislratious  from  **The  Hardwood  keoord  "  CHu-;tgo. 


A    WOODEN    CAR    BETWEEN    TWO    STEEL    CARS. 


In  the  first  picture  the  wooden  dining-car.  at  the  right,  has  crusht  in  the  all-steel  car  Wissinome.  In  the  second  picture  the  other  end  of  the 
wooden  diner  is  .seen  at  the  left,  penetrated  by  the  all-steel  Pullman  Pcnsadcr.  Views  on  the  next  page  show  the  damage  to  the, Pullman. 
Hardwood  Record  remarks  that  "this  photograph  fails  to  show  the  serious  damage  sustained  by  the  Pensadcr,  while  the  damage  to  the  wooden 
diner  is  apparent,  but  the  picture  shows  all  the  damage  sustained  by  this  wooden  car,  one  corner  only  being  damaged." 


STEEL  VERSUS   WOODEN   CARS 

THAT  WOODEN  cars  may  behave  better  in  a  wreck 
than  the  new  steel  types,  contrary  to  general  opinion, 
is  asserted  by  The  Hardwood  Record  (Chicago,  Septem- 
ber 25),  which  backs  up  its  opinions  by  publishing  photographs 
of  the  wrecked  Chicago  flier  on  the  Pennsylvania  road,  which 
left  the  track  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  August  13.  The 
evidence  shows,  in  the  belief  of  the  writer,  that  the  wooden  type 
of  car,  when  built  on  steel  framework,  is  safer  than  the  "ultra- 
modern" all-steel  car,  usually  regarded  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
safety.  In  this  wreck  a  wooden  dining-car,  between  two  new 
steel  Pullmans,  and  with  the  impact  of  five  heavy  steel  cars 
behind  it,  is  declared  to  have  come  out  in  better  condition  than 
any  of  the  other  wrecked  coaches.  Altho  it  was  filled,  not  one 
of  the  occupants  was  fatally  hurt.     We  read : 

"All   the  damage   sustained   by   the  wooden  diner  was  one 
corner  being  knocked  off,  and  it  was  hauled  from  the  wreck  on 
its  own  trucks.     Compare  the  condition  of  this  car  with  that  of 
the  steel  combination  buffet-  and 
baggage-car,  which  looks  as  tho  a 
boiler  had  exploded  inside  of  it; 
or  the  new  full  steel  Pullman  car 
behind  it  that  is  in  utter  collapse. 

"A  Pullman  official  who  was 
recently  interviewed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  steel  vs.  modern  cars  built 
on  steel  sills,  avers  that  he  is  not 
fully  convinced  that  the  entire 
steel  car,  which  is  absolutely  of 
steel,  within  and  without,  save 
the  upholstering,  is  the  acme  of 
safety  in  sleeping-car  construc- 
tion. As  near  as  can  be  found 
out,  steel  cars  came  into  being 
through  the  insistence  of  the 
Post-office  Department  for  the 
construction  of  mail-cars  that 
would  better  protect  its  postal 
clerks ;  and  either  in  the  form  of 
an  order  or  of  a  bargain  with  the 

Government,  the  make-up  of  mail-carrying  passenger-trains 
requires  that  a  wooden  coach  be  placed  immediately  in  the 
rear  of  the  steel  mail-ear.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  strange  affair 
that  the  Department  should  attempt  to  protect  the  lives  of  its 
three  or  four  mail  clerks  at  the  expense  of  a  coachf ul  of  passengers. 

"This  Fort  Wayne  wreck  is  the  first  demonstration  of  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  two  types  of  railroad-coach  construction,  and 
from  the  evidence  it  would  seem  that  the  wooden  car  on  steel 
sills  has  come  out  of  the  calamity  with  very  distinct  laurels  for 
safety  over  the  solid-steel  car 

."Critical  travelers  are  almost  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 


the  full  steel  constructed  car  is  a  far  less  comfortable  vehicle 
than  the  old  type  on  account  of  the  reverberation  of  its  metal, 
its  lack  of  elasticity  and  resilience,  and  from  the  prison-like  chill 
imparted  by  the  steel  plates  of  which  it  is  built.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  traveling  public  employing  high-class  and  fast  trains 
has  been  willing  to  stand  this  discomfort  by  reason  of  the 
feeling  of  safety  that  has  been  so  persistently  touted  in  favor  of 
this  type  of  construction.  So  far  there  is  nothing  to  prove  other 
than  that  the  wooden  coach  on  steel  sills  is  the  safer,  saner,  and 
more  comfortable  type  of  passenger-,  sleeper-,  and  dining-car 
construction." 


PLANTS  AND  TOBACCO-SMOKE 


T:' 


WHAT    THE     WOODEN    CAR    DID    TO    THE    ALL-STEEL    CAR    AHEAD 

The  Wissinome  after  the  wooden  diner  was  removed. 


^HE  GENERAL  use  of  tobacco-smoke  as  an  insecticide 
in  greenhouses,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  not  infrequent 
constituent  of  the  air  of  botanical  laboratories,  have  led 
Mr.  Moliseh,  of  Vienna,  to  undertake  an  extended  investigation 
into  its  effects  upon  plant-growth.  We  abstract  froin  a  recent 
number  of  N aturwissenschafiliche  Rundschau   (Berlin,   July  13) 

an  account  of  the  results  of  his 
experiments.  Mr.  JVIolisch  ex- 
perimented with  the  seedlings  of 
different  plants,  such  as  beans 
and  vetches,  grown  under  vary- 
ing conditions,  some  in  water  and 
some  in  earth,  some  in  the  light 
and  some  in  the  dark.  In  every 
case  there  Avas  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  plants  grown  in 
pure  air  and  those  subjected  to 
tobacco-smoke,  even  in  small 
amounts.  This  difference  was 
greater  in  the  water-grown 
plants,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  the  earth  absorbed  the 
harmful  elements  of  the  smoke 
and  thus  gradually  purified  the 
air.  Seedling  beans  grown  in  pure  air  at  the  end  of  a  given  time 
showed  tall,  straight,  slender  stalks,  while  those  grown  in  air 
polluted  by  tobacco-smoke  had  stems  abnormally  short,  thick, 
and  crooked.  -It  is  notable  that  these  effects  are  similar  to  those 
observed  by  Oswald  Richter  in  plants  grown  in  air  contaminated 
by  illuminating  gas.  The  experiments  with  vetches  likewise 
showed  marked  alteration.  Mere  traces  of  the  red  coloring- 
matter  usually  present  in  the  budding  leaves  were  found,  so  that 
they  were  of  a  pale  yellow  tint.     Furthermore,  the  tissue-exten- 
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COLLISION   TEST   OP   STEEL  AND   WOODEN   CARS. 

The  wooden  dining-car,  at  the  right,  has  crumpled  up  the  end  of  the  al'-steel  Pullman  at  the  left, 


No  passengers  were  killed. 


sion  was  so  excessively  accelerated  that  the  stalk  often  burst  and 
tore  and  took  on  a  glassy  look.  These  results  had  also  been  ob- 
served by  Richter.  Both  sorts  of  seedlings  suffered  more  or  less 
from  the  suppression  of  negative  geotropism,  this  being  exhibited 
by  growth  in  a  slanting  or  horizontal  direction.  Very  minute 
quantities  of  the  tobacco-smoke  suffice  to  produce  the  abnormal 
growth,  but  the  plants  develop  normally  as  soon  as  brought  into 
pure  air.  They  are  so  sensitive  to  the  change  that  by  a  repeated 
alternation  of  atmosphere  plants  may  be  obtained  which  exhibit 
zones  of  growth  alternately  either  straight  and  slender,  or  thick 
and  crooked.     We  read: 

"The  same  results  were  obtained  by  the  experimenter  with  the 

"smoke  of  burning  writing-paper,  wood,  or  straw.     A  slip  of  paper 

10  X  20  centimeters  in  size,  a  shaving  of  wood  10  centimeters 

square,  or  a  blade  of  straw  10  centimeters  long,  sufficed  to  induce 

the  abnormality. 

"From  these  observations' it  may  be  deduced  that  nicotin  is 
not  the  active  constituent  in  the 
smoke,  and  this  conclusion  wa» 
verified  by  an  experiment  with 
pure  nicotin.  However,  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  nicotin 
in  tobacco-smoke  exists  free  or 
in  combination,  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  compound  of  nicotin 
may  act  injuriously. 

"Among  the  other  constitu- 
ents of  tobacco-smoke  pyridin, 
sulfureted  hydrogen,  and  car- 
bon monoxid  produce  the  same 
phenomena  as  the  smoke  itself. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with 
the  carbon  monoxid,  and  since 
this  is  an  element  of  the  other 
kinds  of  smoke  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
chief  cause  of  injury. 

"  Molisch  also  investigated  the 
effect  of  tobacco-smoke  on  mi- 
croorganisms, by  examining  the  bacteria,  infusoria,  amebas, 
etc.,  held  in  the  drops  of  moisture  clinging  to  the  walls  of  the 
smoke-filled  chamber.  The  organisms  were  not  merely  injuri- 
ously affected,  but  generally  killed  within  a  short  time.  Certain 
amebas  died  at  th(>  (>n(l  of  half  an  hour,  and  many  bacteria  at 
the  end  of  an  hour.  This  can  be  very  prettily  demonstrated 
with  luminous  bacteria.  If  a  drop  of  this  culture  be  spread  on 
filter-paper  and  th(>u  exposed  to  tobacco-smoke,  it  is  extin- 
guished in  from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute.  If  then  placed  in 
sea-water  it  flashes  up  again,  after  a  couple  of  minutes." 

Among  gardeners  the  belief  is  held  that  full-grown  plants  are 
not  injured  by  tobacco-smoke.     Mr.  IMolisch  expects  to  deter- 


mine this  point  by  further  investigation. 
The   Literary   Digest. 


-Translation  made  for 


WHAT     IT     DID     TO    THE     ALL-STEEL     PULLMAN. 

Photograph  of  the  Pensadrr  after  the  wooden  car  was  hauled  away. 


MISTAKEN   IDEAS   ABOUT  BREAD 

THAT  MANY  of  the  accepted  ideas  about  bread  are 
erroneous  is  asserted  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Hamill  in  a  report 
to  the  British  local  government  board  on  the  nutritive 
value  of  bread  made  from  different  varieties  of  wheat  flour. 
The  belief  that  different  grades  of  flour  made  from  the  .same  kind 
of  wheat  differ  widely  in  nutritive  value,  and  in  particular  that 
fine  white  flour  has  had  most  of  its  nutritious  constituents  re- 
moved, he  pronounces  to  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  Much 
more  important  is  the  kind  of  wheat  from  which  the  flour  is 
made,  which  affects  its  nutritive  value  verj'  appreciably;  and 
yet  public  opinion  takes  little  account  of  this  factor,  and  appar- 
ently attaches  no  importance 
to  it.  Says  a  reviewer  of  Dr. 
Hamill's  report,  in  Xaturc  (Lon- 
don, August  2-4): 

"The  contention  that  nutri- 
tive flour  can  not  be  made  in 
roller-mills  is  once  for  all  dis- 
posed of.  and  the  advocates  of 
the  stone-mill  are  reminded  that 
tlie  hard  foreign  wheats  with 
brittle  skins,  such  as  form  the 
great  bulk  of  the  wheat  grown  in 
western  America,  can  not  be 
satisfactorily  milled  between 
stones.  A  very  much  greater 
degree  of  separation  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  more  complicated 
process  of  roller-milling,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  a  return 
to  stone  mills  even  if  this  were  possible  economically.  ...  It 
is  shown  that  many  of  the  opinions  so  confidently  exprest  in 
public  by  such  bodies  as  the  Bread  Reform  I^eague  are  certainl\- 
untenable,  while  upon  other  points  our  knowledge  is  still  too  un- 
certain to  enable  a  definite  statement  to  be  made.  Highly  er- 
roneous is  the  notion  that  high-grade  white  patent  flour  is 
practically  devoid  of  nitrogenous  constituents — a<?tually  the 
very  opposite  is  the  case,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
diet  winch  consists  wholly  of  bread  would  possess  greater 
advantages  in  this  respect  w^hen  made  from  strong  wheats. 
The  degi'ee  to  which  bread  is  acted  upon  by  the  digestive 
juices  and  the  extent  to  which  the  products  of  digestion 
are  absorbed  and  assimilated,  are  problems  requiring   further 
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investigation,  and  altho  much  has  already  been  done,  this  only 
serves  to  indicate  the  complexity  of  the  subject  and  to  show 
how  many  factors  must  be  taken  into  account." 

As  for  bran,  which  has  been  lauded  as  a  constituent  of  bread, 
Dr.  HamiU  finds  it  less  digestible  than  wheat,  even  when  finely 
ground.  He  quotes  the  experiments  of  Goodfellow  to  show,  for 
example,  that  when  milk  is  taken  -with  wholemeal  bread  three  per 
cent,  less  milk  was  digested  than  when  the  milk  was  taken  alone. 
Probablj',  he  thinks,  the  large  class  of  wholemeal  breads,  sold 
to  the  public  at  an  enhanced  price,  are  inferior  to  white  bread 
excepting  when  they  are  taken  for  definite  medicinal  reasons. 
Moreover : 

"Regarding  the  whole  question  from  a  common-sense  point 
of  view,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  differences  in  nutritire  value  between 
various  grades  of  flour  made  from  the  same  wheat  are  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  "with  the  differences  between  flours  made 
from  different  wheats.  So  long  as  Britain  derives  its  flour  from 
aU  over  the  world,  this  last  question  is  the  paramount  one.  The 
big  millers  are  so  skilful  in  blending  wheats  that  the  flour  sup- 
ply of  the  large  towns  is  practically  uniform  in  quality  through- 
out the  year. 

"The  questions  of  germ  and  mineral  requirements  are  fully 
discust.  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  knowledge  of  the  latter 
point  is  still  very  imperfect.  Here,  however,  Dr.  Hamill  ven- 
tures to  draw  a  conclusion  which  will  be  disputed  by  many, 
namely,  that  to  insure  as  large  a  supply  of  minerals  as  possible 
it  is  advisable  to  substitute  verj^  finely  ground  entire  wheat  bread 
for  a  portion  of  the  white  bread  in  the  diet  of  growing  children. 

"He  qualifies  this  subsequently  bj-  admitting  that  when  bread 
is  supplemented  by  other  foods,  such  as  are  present  in  an  oi'di- 
nary  mixt  diet,  the  advantage  which  one  kind  of  bread  may 
possess  over  another  becomes  negligible.  Many  children  whose 
food  consists  largely  of  bread  do  not  get  enough  of  it,  and  are 
underfed  in  respect  of  all  the  essential  nutritive  substances.  It 
is  better  in  such  cases  to  increase  the  amount  of  bread  taken 
rather  than  to  substitute  another  form  of  bread,  and  still  better 
to  supplement  the  bread  by  other  materials,  such  as  milk,  which 
contains  a  substantial  quantity  of  the  nutritive  materials  lack- 
ing in  bread.  The  effect  of  bread  on  the  teeth  is  fully  discust; 
the  differences  between  different  kinds  of  bread  in  this  respect 
would  appear  to  be  negligible.  This  again  is  a  direct  contra- 
diction of  recent  assertions. 

"The  preparation  and  properties  of  the  so-called  standard 
flour  and  bread  are  described  at  some  length,  and  it  is  made 
quite  clear  that  the  standardization  of  flour  is  impossible. 
Analyses  made  by  Dr.  Monier-Williams  are  quoted  to  show  that' 
the  differences  in  protein  and  mineral  matter  between  the  stand- 
ard flours  and  the  household  flours  obtained  from  the  same 
wheat  are  very  small.  These  analyses  should  serve  once  for 
all  to  disprove  the  absurd  claims  made  for  standard  bread  bj^ 
the  Bread  Reform  League  and  other  food  reformers.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Hamill,  'entire'  wheat  flours  do,  however,  possess 
additional  constituents  due  to  the  presence  of  branny  particles 
and  germ  which  appear  to  have  a  value  of  their  own  in  nutrition. 
While  the  evidence  on  this  point  is  as  yet  of  the  slenderest,  it  is 
sufficiently  sponsored  not  to  be  lightly  dismissed,  and  further 
experimental  work  is  urgently  needed." 


by  means  of  this  tube,  the  displaced  air  escaping.  When  the 
submarine  is  to  rise,  comprest  air  drives  the  water  out  of  the 
ballast-compartment.  Should  the  lower  section  have  to  be  dropt 
a  float  rises  to  the  surface  as  a  means  of  locating  its  position." 


A  SUBMARINE  THAT  DROPS  ITS  KEEL— Some  creatures, 
when  grasped  by  a  leg  or  a  claw,  drop  it  off  and  make  their  escape, 
preferring  a  maimed  liberty  to  captivity.  In  somewhat  the 
same  way  the  future  submarine,  when  helpless  at  the  bottom, 
will  slough  off  its  heavy  keel  and  rise  to  the  surface,  saj's  The 
Inventive  Age  (Washington,  September  1): 

"The  boat  is  divided  along  a  horizontal  plane  into  two  parts, 
of  which  the  lower,  the  water-ballast  compartment,  can  be  de- 
tached from  the  upper,  which  is  the  submarine  proper.  In  case 
of  an  accident,  not  entirely  MTecking  or  filling  the  craft  with  water, 
it  is  hoped  that  by  dropping  the  lower  section,  the  upper,  contain- 
ing the  crew  and  aU  the  maehinerj',  will  rise.  Metal  straps 
pass  around  the  lower  section  and  hold  it  fast  to  the  upper  by 
means  of  threaded  rods,  operated  automatically  or  by  hand  from 
the  inside.  The  tube  rising  from  the  center  of  the  lower  section 
has  a  hermetic  contact  with  a  like  tube  in  the  upper  section,  but 
is  not  otherwise  joined.  When  the  submarine  is  to  be  sub- 
merged, the  baUast-compartment  is  gradually  filled  with  water 


DIET  AND  CHARACTER 

y^N  ASSERTION  of  Nietzsche,  the  German  anarchistic 
/-\^  philosopher,  to  the  effect  that  national  character  may 
-^  -^  be  the  result  of  prolonged  national  diet,  is  quoted,  ap- 
parently with  approval,  bj^  an  editorial  writer  in  The  British 
Medical  Journal.  This  "writer  believes,  at  least,  that  the  con- 
nection between  diet  and  character  offers  a  tempting  field  of  re- 
search which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explored.  Even  if 
the  German  philosopher  is  mistaken  in  attributing  the  stolid 
fatalism  of  the  Oriental  to  his  diet  of  rice,  it  maj^  well  be  that 
the  character  of  our  daily  food,  which  furnishes  material  for  our 
brains  as  well  as  for  bones  and  muscles,  is  of  more  importance  to 
the  organism  than  merely  as  an  agent  of  immediate  nourishment 
and  bodily  sustenance.     We  read: 

"In  a  recently  published  translation  of  a  work  by  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  curiously  entitled  La  Gaya  Scicnza,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing suggestive  passage:  'When  a  profound  dislike  of  existence 
gets  the  upper  hand,  the  after-effect  of  a  great  error  in  diet  of 
which  a  people  has  been  long  guilty  comes  to  light.  The  spread 
of  Buddhism  (not  its  origin)  is  thus  to  a  considerable  extent  de- 
pendent on  the  excessive  and  almost  exclusive  rice  fare  of  the  In- 
dians, and  on  the  universal  enervation  that  resulti*  therefrom.  .  .  . 
The  immense  prevalence  of  rice-eating  impels  to  the  use  of  opium 
and  narcotics,  in  like  manner  as  the  immense  prevalence  of 
potato-eating  impels  to  the  use  of  brandy.  It  also  impels, 
however,  in  its  more  subtle  after-effects,  to  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  operate  narcotically . ' 

"There  is  here  indicated  a  field  of  research  which  dietetic  re- 
formers might  well  explore,  if  only  by  way  of  varj-ing  the  monot- 
ony of  incessant  reiteration  of  the  superiority  in  'food  value'  of 
lentils  and  haricot  beans  over  beefsteaks  and  mutton-chops. 
A  comparison  of  the  moral  characteristics  (if  the  term  be  appli- 
cable in  such  connection)  of  carnivorous  and  herbaceous  or  gram- 
inivorous animals  does  not  take  us  very  far.  If  the  elephant 
can  compare  in  intelligence  or  the  horse  in  beauty  and  spirit  mth 
any  beast  of  prey — points  which  manj-,  however,  will  dispute — 
the  supremacy  of  the  lion  or  tiger  in  grace  and  activity,  which, 
in  comparison  with  the  elephant  at  least,  is  undeniable,  can  not 
be  attributed  solelj^  to  the  effects  of  a  flesh  diet,  since  it  may  well 
be  in  great  measure  due  to  the  demands  of  the  hunting  instinct. 
A  thorough  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  attributes  of  human  races  differentiated  in  respect  of  diet 
could  hardly  fail  to  yield  ^-aluable  results.  The  same  process 
might  then  be  extended  to  individuals  and  to  the  same  individual 
under  different  dietetic  regimens." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  quote  Herbert  Spencer's  statement  that 
he  adopted  vegetarianism  by  way  of  experiment,  and  that  after 
twelve  months  he  was  so  struck  by  the  deterioration  of  his  liter- 
ary output  during  the  period  that  he  destroyed  the  whole  of  it 
and  reverted  tc  his  pre\'ious  habit.  This  anecdote,  he  concedes, 
proves  nothing  more  than  the  philosopher's  own  belief  that, 
for  full  mental  efficienc3-,  he  needed  a  mixt  diet.  To  quote 
further : 

"In  no  department,  probably,  has  the  saying  that  'one  mah's 
meat  is  another  man's  poison"  greater  applicability  than  in  that 
of  its  literal  significance.  There  are  children  who  show  an 
instinctive  repugnance  for  animal  foods  and  seem  to  thrive  best 
without  them — ' physiological  Aegetarians '  such  indiAiduals 
might  be  called.  Other  children  (particularly,  perhaps,  those 
of  a  'strumous'  tendency)  prefer  meat  and  savories  to  the 
lighter  foods  which  the  modern  parent  commonly  pro\ddes.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  true  that  avoidance  of  animal  foods  affects 
the  disposition  and  tends  toward  the  elimination  of  the  com- 
bative instinct;  facts  are  Avanting  to  decide  a  question  so  com- 
plex. But  with  regard  to  the  point  raised  by  Nietzsche  as  to  the 
effects  of  a  starchy  diet  upon  racial  physique  and  its  issue  in  the 
cra\nng  for  narcotics,  this  at  least  may  be  said:  Meat  is  not 
merely  a  food,  but  also  a  powerful  stimulant — witness  the  effects 
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of  beef  tea — and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  one  form  of 
stimulant  tends  to  evoke  the  craving  for  others. 

"Vegetarians,  who  have,  before  adopting  that  regimen,  been 
moderate  drinkers  and  smokers,  often  lose,  wholly  or  in  part,  the 
taste  for  alcoholic  beverages  or  tobacco.  If,  therefore,  the 
craving  for  narcotics  attributed  to  rice-eating  races  have  a  diet- 
etic origin,  it  is  presumably  due  rather  to  the  deficiency  of  the 
nitrogenous  factor  than  to  the  vegetable  origin  of  their  food. 
The  great  need  in  regard  to  all  these  dietetic  problems  is  the 
avoidance  of  dogma  and  of  hasty  generalization,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  experimental  and  inductive  method  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  various  issues  involved.  Only  thus  can  we  hope  to 
arrive  at  the  desirable  consummation  of  being  able  to  indicate 
in  the  case  of  any  given  constitution,  temperament,  and  mode 
of  life  the  precise  dietary  calculated  to  give  the  best  results  in  the 
shape  of  health,  happiness,  and  efficiency." 


of  all  fragments  of  infected  roots  containing  parasitic  germs  in 
their  tissues.  ...  To  give  effect  to  the  injections,  a  day  of 
average  temperature  is  cho.sen,  when  the  .soil  is  slightly  moist,  so 
that  evaporation  shall  not  be  too  rapid.  Finally,  as  during  the 
period  of  sterilization  the  antiseptics  arrest  all  nitrification,  it  is 
good,  at  the  moment  of  planting,  that  is  to  say,  two  or  three 
weeks  after  injection,  to  add  to  the  .soil  a  small  amount  of 
nitrate." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


DISINFECTION   OF  THE  SOIL 

A  CROP,  to  get  the  best  results,  must  have  the  field  to 
itself.  We  recognize  this  easily  in  the  case  of  visible 
weeds,  which  we  do  our  best  to  keep  down.  But  the 
vegetation  most  harmful  to  crops  is  not  always  evident  to  the 
eye;  it  exists  in  the  soil  in  the  form  of  invisible  micro-organisms — 
the  germs  of  plant  diseases.  If  these  are  destroyed  before  the 
crop  is  planted,  it  will  flourish  as  it  would  not  otherwise  do,  and 
hence  methods  of  soil-disinfection  or  sterilization  have  been 
greatly  studied  by  agriculturists.  A  method  recently  discovered 
in  France  by  which  a  volatile  poison  is  used,  that  evaporates 
after  it  has  done  its  work,  is  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  August 
5)  by  H.  Rousset.     Says  this  writer: 

"It  is  well  known  that  many  maladies  that  attack  cultivated 
plants  are  provoked  by  the  growth  of  vegetable  parasites  or 
competitors.  So  the  idea  has  occurred  to  various  specialists  in 
vegetable  pathology  of  sterilizing  the  soil  before  each  planting,  to 
get  rid  of  all  the  injurious  germs.  But  what  is  easy  in  the  labora- 
tory becomes  often  impracticable  when  it  must  be  carried  out  in 
the  open  fields  under  very  different  conditions 

"Disinfection  by  heat  can  not,  of  course,  be  employed.  Doubt- 
less when  a  tract  is  burned  over  there  is  superficial  sterilization, 
but  it  is  localized,  incomplete,  and  insufficient,  the  pathogenic 
germs  that  attack  the  roots,  for  instance,  being  sheltered  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth.  In  horticulture,  it  may  be  possible  to  pass 
the  earth  through  an  oven  at  high  temperature,  but  this  is  an 
exceptional  process,  at  once  costly  and  inconvenient. 

"The  use  of  antiseptics,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  appear  at 
first  sight,  ought  to  give  easily  excellent  results.  It  is,  in  fact, 
quite  effective;  but  unfortunately  in  most  cases  the  bacteria — 
which,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  are  varieties  of  plants,  algse — 
do  not  suffer  alone;  the  cultivated  plants  also  feel  the  bad  effects 
of  the  antiseptic.  As  their  resistance,  however,  is  in  certain  cases 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  microscopic  organisms,  sterilizing 
sprays  may  be  used  successfully  that  will  practically  affect  only 
the  germs  to  be  destroyed." 

Substances  that  have  already  been  used  with  success  are  the 
salts  of  copper,  sulfate  of  iron,  the  carbolic  derivatives,  carbon 
disulfid,  and  formol.  These  must  be  carefully  chosen  with  regard 
to  the  i)lant  to  be  sown,  the  germs  likely  to  be  present,  and  the 
chemical  character  of  the  soil.  There  is  no  use,  for  instance,  in 
employing  the  sulfates  of  iron  or  copper  in  a  calcareous  soil, 
which  reacts  with  them  chemically  and  destroys  their  efficiency. 
If  a  volatile  disinfectant  is  used,  one  may  be  taken  that  would 
be  very  poisonous  to  the  crop,  for  the  latter  is  not  planted  until 
the  poison  has  killed  the  germs  and  then  removed  itself  from  the 
soil  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Two  weeks,  at  least,  must 
elapse  in  such  cases  between  the  sterilization  and  the  planting. 
The  volatile  disinfectant,  formol,  for  instance,  is  preferably  in- 
jected into  the  soil,  not  sprayed  on  its  surface.     Further: 

"The  depth  at  which  the  injection  should  be  made  is  about  one 
foot;  as  soon  as  the  operation  is  over  the  hole  must  be  elo.sed  by 
treading  the  earth  around  it,  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation. 
.  .  .  It  seems  preferable  to  operate  twice,  fifteen  days  apart.  .  .  . 
The  sterilization    is  not   quite   complete   unless  the   soil  is  rid 


A   PREHISTORIC  VILLAGE  IN   SWEDEN 

THE  REMAINS  of  a  village  of  lake-dwellers  in  Sweden 
near  Alvastra,  in  East  Gothland,  are  being  explored  with 
interesting  results  by  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Dr.  Otto  Frodin,  who  has  charge  of  the  work,  thinks  the  explora- 
tions will  throw  new  light  on  Sweden's  prehistoric  peoples. 
When  a  village  is  built  over  a  lake,  it  is  located  there  as  a  defense 
against  hostile  neighbors,  and  Dr.  Frodin  holds  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  lake-village  were  no  doubt  Scandinavians  of 
Germanic  origin,  who  apparently  entered  this  region  from  the 
southwest.  But,  continues  a  writer  in  the  Illuslrierle  Zeitung 
(Leipsic,  August  24),  whose  account  we  condense: 

"At  this  time  there  lived  in  the  same  proiince,  along  the  coast 
of  the  East  Sea,  a  people  who  were  not  Scandinavian  and  did 
not  practise  agriculture,  but  were  nomads  living  by  fishing  and 
hunting. 

"The  distance  between  the  lands  occupied  by  these  two 
peoples  was  only  about  ten  miles,  perhaps  less. 

"In  Frodin's  opinion  this  near  neighborhood  of  a  wild  hunting 
folk  to  the  peaceful,  agricultural  Teutonic  population  is  the 
real  reason  for  the  peculiar  construction  of  pile-dwellings  at 
Alvastra.  In  order  not  to  be  too  readily  taken  by  surprize 
by  their  warlike  neighbors,  the  Germans  were  obliged  to  have 
dwellings  as  isolated  and  difficult  to  reach  as  possible.  And 
this  could  best  be  accomplished  by  constructing  pile-dwellings 
in  swampy  ground. 

"Altho  only  about  fifty  square  yards  of  the  \-iUage  were 
explored  in  1909,  enough  was  found  to  show  that  this  was  a 
settlement  of  an  agricultural  people  of  the  later  stone  age  who 
cultivated  grain  and  fruit  (apples),  possest  domestic  animals 
such  as  swine,  goats,  cows,  sheep,  and  dogs,  chased  wild  animals, 
and  made  utensils  of  stone,  flint,  bone,  and  horn. 

"In  1910  the  excavations  were  continued,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  osteologist  L.  Hedell  of  Upsala,  and  an  additional  area 
of  125  square  yards  was  uncovered.  About  a  thousand  new 
objects — aside  from  bones,  cinders,  nutshells,  grain,  and 
withered  apples — were  revealed.  The  stone  utensils  consist 
of  axes,  with  and  without  a  hole,  splinters  of  flint,  augers,  and 
arrow-heads  of  flint,  and  about  a  hundred  '  knocking-stones '  for 
the  fastening  of  instruments. 

"Other  stones  were  found,  including  many  pieces  of  quartz 
and  of  pj'rites.  Tinder  was  also  foimd,  showing  the  method 
of  obtaining  fire. 

"Among  objects  of  bone  and  horn  were  chisels,  daggers,  and 
awls,  a  couple  of  bone  fish-hooks,  and  a  novel  article  of  stag- 
horn,  which  may  possibly  have  been  an  implement  for  skinning 
slaughtered  animals.  Some  new  types  of  knives,  made  of  wild- 
boar  bones,  were  also  found. 

"Besides  wheat,  apples,  and  hazelnuts,  there  were  discovered 
charred  lumps  of  a  grain  which  is  possibly  millet.  It  was 
previously  known  that  the  northern  Scandinavians  of  the  stone 
age  were  acquainted  with  this  grain. 

"Bones  of  the  beaver,  fish-otter,  hedgehog,  and  wildcat 
were  found,  the  latter  being  of  special  interest  because  this  is 
the  first  time  the  wildcat  has  been  found  so  far  north. 

"Bones  of  the  pike  and  carp  were  discovered,  and  soms 
bones  of  birds  as  yet  unidentified. 

"More  than  half  of  the  site  remains  to  be  dug  out  from  under 
the  layer  of  swamp-land  wliich  covers  it  to  a  depth  of  about 
one  and  a  half  yards.  By  trial-borings  the  presence  of  refuse 
heaps  has  been  determined  and  these  are  expected  to  vield  rich 
returns.  Finally  the  disinterment  of  skeletons  remains  for  the 
future  and  the  complete  work  will  probably  demand  >o\-.'ral 
years. 

"Dr.  Frodin  believes  that  fresh  light  will  be  shed  on  many 
problems  of  race  and  cultural  development." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE   ENGLISH  SIDE  OF   MR.  ABBEY 

THE  PAINTINGS  that  Mv.  Abbey  did  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Capitol  probably  save  his  reputation  as  an 
American  for  dim  future  generations,  for  those  who  come 
after  us  might  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  refused  a  knighthood 
from  King  Edward  because  he 
preferred  to  keep  his  American 
citizenship.  Half  or  more  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  England,  and  it 
was  there  he  found  the  subjects 
that  enthralled  his  imagination. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academj'  and  painted  King  Ed- 
ward's coronation  picture.  In 
spite  of  these  facts  his  contem- 
poraries have  always  claimed  him 
as  an  American;  his  work  was 
mainly  done  for  America,  and  the 
notices  that  in  great  number  have 
followed  his  death  have  dwelt  up- 
on his  American  traits.  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Hoeber,  however,  does  not 
hesitate  to  show  us,  in  The  Inter- 
national Studio  (October),  how 
essentially  English  ]Mr.  Abbey 
really  was.  His  attention  was 
most  often  given,  sajs  Mr.  Hoe- 
ber, to  "the  physical  attractive- 
ness of  nineteenth-century  femi- 
ninity, finding  his  models  among 
the  English  tj'pes,  and  as  a  famous 
writer  has  said:  'Among  aU  the 
beautiful  things  in  the  world  there 
are  few  so  beautiful  as  English 
girls.'  "  This  ^^Titer,  the  German 
historian  of  art,  Richard  ISIuther, 
furnishes  Mr.  Hoeber  a  charac- 
terization of  English  art  that 
seems  to  cover  IMr.  Abbey's  case 
also.     Thus: 


"  English  painting  is  exclusively 
an  art  based  on  luxury,  optimism, 
and  aristocracy;  in  its  neatness, 
cleanliness,  and  good  breeding  it 
is  exclusively  designed  to  ingrati- 
ate itself  with  English  ideas  of 
comfort.  .  .  .  The  pictures  have 
to  satisfy  very  different  tastes — 
the  taste  of  a  wealthy  middle-class 
which  wishes  to  have  substan- 
tial nourishment,  and  the  esthetic 
tastes  of  an  elite  class  which  will 
tolerate  only  the  quintessence  of 
art,  the  most  subtile  art  that  can 
be  given.  .  .  .  Everything  must 
be  kept  ■within  the  bounds  of  what 
is  charming,  temperate,  and  pros- 
perous, without  in  any  degree  sug- 
gesting the  struggle  for  existence." 


Copyrighted  1^9S,  by  E.  A.  Abbey  :  From  a  Copley  Print. 
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CORDELIA, 

From  one  of  E.  A.  Abbey's  studies  for  "  King  Lear.' 
type  often  introduced  in  his  painting,  showing  chiefly 
attractiveness  of  nineteenth  century  femininity." 


By  this  definition    'Mr.  Abbej' 
would  seem  to  be  an  English  painter,  for,  says  Mr.  Hoeber: 

"Much  of  this  in  a  way  one  feels  in  the  easel  pictures  of  Abbey's 
later  years.  There  was  ever  something  in  his  work  suggestive  of 
Alma-Tadema,  Leighton,  and  Poynter,  tempered  as  it  were  by  a 
delight  in  Albert  Moore.     But  Abbey  was  more  modern  than 


the  first  two  of  this  group,  broader  in  his  rendering,  painting 
with  a  looser  brush  and  using  his  pigment  more  freely.  Yet  he 
may  be  said  to  have  carried  on  their  traditions  and,  unlike  most 
of  his  countrymen,  he  remained  unmoved  by  the  influences  of 
French  art.  A  recent  writer  has  said  of  Abbey  that  he  pre- 
vailed by  frankly  accepting  the  traditions  of  the  academy  pic- 
ture while  enhancing  it  by  a  more  learned  and  conscientious 
workmanship,  and  that  British  magnanimity  applauded  the  feat 

■with  enthusiasm.  Yet,  somehow, 
his  work  was  far  more  than  this 
would  seem  to  imply,  for  it  was 
always  full  of  an  infinite  charm, 
of  rare  taste,  and  admirable  selec- 
tion, and  his  technical  excellencies 
were  most  unusual.  He  knew  his 
trade  well,  did  Abbey,  and  he  dis- 
tinctly had  a  message  to  give  out 
which,  if  3'ou  Mill,  was  no  less  il- 
lustrative than  anj^  of  his  former 
famous  pen-drawings,  even  tho 
translated  through  the  medium  of 
paint  on  canvas.  Truth  to  tell, 
the  illustrator  in  Abbey  was  never 
obscured,  well  as  he  learned  to  use 
his  pigments,  and  wliile  all  pic- 
tures, to  interest,  must  perforce 
have  an  illustrative  quality.  Ab- 
bey's were  illustrative  first  of  all.'' 

In  The  Craftsman  (October)  Mr. 
Louis  A.  Holman  also  dwells  on 
the  English  side  of  Mr.  Abbey; 
mainh',  however,  in  a  personal 
vein.  He  quotes  Mr.  Abbey  him- 
self as  saying:  "I  lead  a  very 
quiet  life;  am  obliged  to  do  so  in 
order  to  get  through  the  amount 
of  work  I  ha^^'e  under  way  and 
in  contemplation.  Living  being 
less  expensive,  I  can  allow  myself 
much  more  time  over  my  work, 
and  can  spend  monej'  for  mate- 
rials of  study  that  would  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  rent,  taxes,  and  wages 
in  very  short  order  in  New  York." 
We  also  read: 

"Englishmen  soon  forgot  that 
this  genial,  brilliant  man  was  a 
foreigner,  possibly  because  he  was 
supremely  happy  in  the  land  of 
his  adoption.  He  was  every- 
where held  in  high  favor,  and 
honors  showered  upon  him.  He 
became  one  of  a  notable  group 
of  American  artists:  Sargent, 
ISIillet,  Boughton,  Shannon,  and 
Whistler  (if  we  maj^  call  Whistler 
an  American),  who  found  in  Eng- 
land a  sympathetic  artistic  en-vi- 
ronment.  Abbey  materially  aided 
in  increasing  the  esteem  in  which 
his  fellow  countrymen  were  held, 
"To  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  parish  churches,  the  manor- 
AnEngUsh  houses,  the  lanes,  the  hedgerows 
the  physical  and  flowers  of  Herrick's  country, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  spell 
thejr  cast  over  Abbey.  There  is 
a  story  that  he  once  tried  to  break  away  from  the  witchery  of  it, 
but  after  his  household  goods  had  reached  America  he  weakened, 
and  the  unpacking  was  not  done  untU  they  got  back  to  England. 
"At  Broadway,  in  Worcestershire,  Abbey  found  friends  and 
there  he  lingered,  gathering  material  for  his  dra-wings.  A  friend 
of  his  told  me  that  in  the  wonderful  garden  of  Russell  House, 
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the  home  of  Frank  Millet,  he  had  often  seen,  on  the  same  morn- 
ing, each  painting  from  his  own  model,  Abbey,  Hargent,  Millet, 
Alma-Tadema,  and  Alfred  Parsons.  It  was  at  hospitable  Rus- 
sell House  that  Abbey  first  met  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Mead,  of 
New  York,  who  later  became  his  wife.  Here,  too,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  mcset  Alfred  Parsons,  and  Alfred  Parsons  had 
the  still  bf'tter  fortune  to  meet  Abbey.  Then  and  th<'n;  began 
that  wonderful  collaboration,  the  result  of  which  for  many  a  year 
charmed  the  artistic  world. 

"Successful  from  every  point  of  view,  as  were  the  illustra- 
tions for  Herrick,  and  (Joldsmith,  and  Shakespeare,  all  of  which 
came  from  Abbey's  hand  as  spontaneously  as  fruit  from  a  tree, 
he  yet  longed  to  be  a  beginner  again  in  ol  her  fields  of  art.  It  was 
not  that  he  might  mak(>  a  fortune  or  win  applause,  but  that  he 
might  have  the  joy  of  wandering  in  a  new  region,  which  to  him 
looked  as  inviting  as  did  the  delectable  mountains  to  Bunyan's 
hero.  He  bought  an  ancient  house  at  Pairford,  Gloucestershire, 
some  fifty  miles  south  of  Broadway.  Here  he  built  a  large 
studio  and  entered  the  lists  as  a  painter  of  English  romance  and 
historv." 


but  through  the  firm  establishment  of  the  principles  of  personal 
independence  and  permanence  of  tenure,  that  the  universities  of 
Euroi)e  achieved  their  greatness;  and  the  advance  of  this  coun- 
try toward  their  standards  has  been  accomplished  along  the  same 


"SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT"  OF 
COLLEGES 

How  FAR  modern  "business"  methods  may  safely  be 
applied  to  education  seems  to  be  a  debated  point. 
Colleges  sometimes  try  to  recommend  themselves  to  a 
"practical"  people  by  disowning  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
"traditions"  that  have  grown  up  in  the  course  of  our  academic 
development,  and  by  taking  over  "organization"  schemes  from 
the  outside  world.  It  is  natural  that  the  new  ideal  of  "scientific 
efficiency"  should  soon  find  a  place.  "We  constantly  hear  of 
measures  being  taken  to  insure  the  efficiency  of  the  '  teaching 
force,'  "  observes  the  New  York  Evening  Pout,  "in  language  pre- 
cisely modeled  upon  that  which  the  foreman  of  a  machine-shop 
might  use  in  regard  to  the  workmen  under  his  orders."  Dr. 
Guy  Potter  Benton,  who  was  recently  installed  President  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  has  introduced  a  "Committee  on 
Efficiency"  which  is  to  ascertain,  in  his  own  words,  "just  how 
much  work  each  member  of  the  educational  staff  is  doing  in  the 
matter  of  instruction,  what  he  is  producing  in  connection  with 
the  literature  of  his  chosen  line  of  specialization  and — in  short — 
to  determine  his  value  to  the  institution  as  compared  with  that 
of  his  colleagues."  The  purpose  conveyed  in  this  statement 
was  a  part  of  the  "president's  program,"  as  given  in  his  address 
to  the  faculty  at  the  opening  of  the  academic  year.  This  is,  per- 
haps, a  more  radical  step  than  has  yet  been  taken  elsewhere 
and  the  effect  upon  the  New  York  journal  we  are  quoting  is 
not  altogether  pleasant.  It  proceeds  "to  say  some  plain  words 
about  it": 

"It  can  not  be  too  plainly  stated  that  this  cult  of  'efficiency' 
in  imiversities  involves  a  gross  and  fundamental  error.  It 
transfers,  with  crude  and  blundering  literalness,  principles  that 
may  be  of  the  highest  moment  in  the  world  of  industrial  produc- 
tion to  a  domain  in  which,  if  they  have  place  at  all,  they  are  of 
altogether  secondary  importance.  Nor  is  the  proposed  method 
defective  simply  because  the  value  of  the  teacher's  and  the 
scholar's  work  is  incapable  of  the  kind  of  quantitative  measure- 
ment which  suffices  for  the  output  of  a  factory;  this  alone  is  a 
most  serious,  if  not  fatal,  objection,  but  it  is  the  least  of  the 
reasons  against  the  application  of  the  ways  of  faetorj-  super- 
vision to  the  conduct  of  institutions  of  lea  ning.  Not  only  is  your 
measurement  liable  to  grievous  en-or;  in  the  very  act  of  sub- 
jecting to  systematic  inspection  and  appraisal  the  inlelh^ctual 
activities  of  the  professors  of  a  university,  you  are  pronouncing 
in  advance  the  doom  of  your  aspirations  for  real  excellence,  for 
genuine  superiority.  Most  men  who  have  it  in  them  to  become 
'big  men'  will  be  fatally  repelled  from  a  calling  in  which  their 
tenure  depends  on  periodical  committee  verdicts  as  to  their 
efficiency.  Such  of  them  as  do  enter  upon  it  will  have  their 
sense  of  independence  and  individuality  sadly  impaired  by  the 
consciousness  of  such  a  status.  What  the  'efficiency'  devotees 
overlook  is  that  while  the  factory  superintendent  has  only  to 
think  of  the  output,  the  wealth  of  the  university  lies  in  the 
men  themsehes.     It  was  not  through  any  system  of  inspection, 


GUY     POTTER     BENTON,      D.D., 

The  new  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  who  prop)oses 
to  subject  his  faculty  to  the  '•  efficiency"  test. 

lines.  To  substitute  'scientific  management"  in  place  of  this 
broad  and  inspiriting  policy  is  to  practise  the  greedy  and  short- 
sighted.thrift  of  him  who  kills  thegoose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs." 


NEW  YORK  AND  O.  HENRY  —  There  was  one  American 
writer  to  whom  New  York  was  not  an  obsession.  That  was  O. 
Henry,  but  it  remains  true,  however,  that  he  described  some 
phases  of  New  Y'ork  life  better  than  anybody  else.  He  was  not 
willing  to  let  "New  York"  stand  for  everj'thing  and  is  quoted  as 
having  said:  "Just  change  Twenty-third  Street  in  one  of  my 
New  Y'ork  stories  to  Main  Street,  rub  out  the  Flatiron  Building, 
and  put  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  story  -w-ill  fit  just  as  truly  else- 
where." Mr.  H.  Peyton  Steger,  who  i.s  preparing  a  memorial 
volume  of  this  much  regretted  A\Titer,  gives  these  and  other  facts 
in  the  latest  Book  News  Monthly,  where  we  also  read: 

"But  New  York  to  him  was  the  most  attractive  spot  in  the 
world,  and  he  loved  to  write  about  it.  In  his  search  for  plots  he 
frequented  every  section  and  talked  with  every  type  of  i>erson. 
He  seemed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  knowing  just  what  a  person 
was  thinking  about.  These  impressions  were  jotted  down  on 
the  yellow  pap(T  he  in^'a^iably  used,  and  the  result  was  a  story 
that  gript  Itie  heart  in  its  deep  understanding  of  human  nature. 

" '  An  Unfinished  Story '  is  one  of  the  best  stories  O.  Henry  ever 
A\Tote.  It  is  a  story  of  a  New  York  shoji-girl  who  was  saved 
from  her  first  downward  step  by  the  reproachful  eyes  of  Ix)rd 
Kitchener,  whose  phot ograpli. she  prized.  In  the  midst  of  the  nar- 
rative O.  Henry  tell  of  a  dream  in  which  he  died  and  appeared 
at  the  gates  of  heaven  with  a  crowd  of  prosperous-looking  angels. 
An  angel-policeman  asked  him  if  he  belonged  to  that  bunch. 

'■'Who  are  they'.*'  asked  O.  Henry. 

" '  Why,'  said  he,  'they  are  the  men  who  hired  working  girls  and 
paid  "em  five  dollars  a  week  to  live  on.    Are  you  one  of  the  bunch"' ' 

""Xot  on  your  immortality!"  answered  O.  Henry.  '  Tm  only 
the  fellow  that  set  fire  to  an  orphan  asylum  and  murdered  a 
blind  man  for  his  pennies." 

"And  the  inference  is  that  he  passed  inside." 
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THE  PRICE  OF  BEING   EARNEST 

THE  DIFFERENCE  between  Scott's  day  and  our  own 
seems  to  be  that  "whereas  Sir  Walter  deemed  it  his  busi- 
ness primarily  to  produce  entertaining  books,  the 
twentieth-century  leaders  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  tell  the  truth 
about  life,  no  matter  how  '  damned  unpleasant '  it  may  be."  One 
result  of  this  difference  is  that  you  don't  hear  of  leaders  in  fiction 
having  sales  that  run  up  to  the  hundred  thousand.  The  pub- 
lishers, according  to  Mr.  Richard  Burton,  are  accepting  the  bitter 
fact  that  the  days  of  "Eben  Holden"  and  "David  Harum"  and 
"The  Crisis"  are  "dead  and  done  forever."  It  would  be  con- 
venient to  put  the  blame  on  the  writers  themselves,  says  Mr. 
Burton  in  The  Bellman  (Minneapolis).  Of  course,  we  might 
"assume  that  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  quality  of  the 
work  offered,  that  the  great  novel-makers  are  all  dead,  or,  like 
Mr.  Hardy,  have  ceased  from  producing  fiction."     But — 

"There  are  too  many  facts  that  point  the  other  way.  The 
school  of  younger  writers  in  England,  for  example,  represented  by 
Wells,  Merrick,  Locke,  Belloc,  Galsworthy,  and  Bennett,  are  cer- 
tainly writing  fiction  that  for  art  and  human  interest  is  to,  be 
reckoned  with.  And  of  Americans,  aside  from  veterans  still  active 
like  HoweUs,  Allen,  Page,  James  (an  American  by  courtesy), 
Tarkington,  Garland,  Fuller  and  yet  others,  there  are  not  lacking 
younger  writers,  rnen  and  women,  in  short  story  and  long,  whose 
work:  is  admirable  in  form  and  worthy  in  content.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  fiction  which  strives  faithfully  to  study  9,nd  de- 
piet.typioal  andusually  local  phases  of.  our  American  civilisation. 
The  books  of  such  a  man  as  Robert  Herrick  represent  what  is  in 
nnnd,;  and  when  American  literature  comes  to  be  appraised  in  the 
future,  his  work,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will  not  be  found  negligible*.  I 
believe,  rather,  ;tha,t  the  shrunken  demand  for  fiction  is  due  to 
two  causes,  and- will  mention  them  in  order." 

The  first  of  these  tells  the  novel-writer  that  he  doesn't  furnish 
"the  whole  show."  "The  reading  public  is  not  depending  upon 
the  novel  quite  so  exclusively  for  its  mental  and  imaginative 
pabulum  as  in  earlier  days."     Rather — 

'  "It  is  learning  to  read  other  kinds  of  literature:  drama,  which 
is  distinctly  gaining  ground,  poetry,  biography,  history,  and  the 
other  graver  divisions  of  letters.  The  short  story  is  still  much 
in  vogue  as  magazine  literature,  but  it  is  not  popular  in  book 
form;  and  if  you  will  scrutinize  the  hot-weather  reading  of  folk 
with  any  pretension  to  education  and  culture  you  will  be 
struck,  as  I  have  been,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  so  often  carry- 
ing with  them,  for  vacation,  books  that  are  not  fiction.  The 
fact  is,  the  unusual  call  for  the  novel  had  the  inevitable  re- 
sult: the  production  was  enormous  and  much  of  it  was  shoddy 
stuff.  Fictionists,  not  called,  but  machine-made,  flooded  the 
market  with  imitation-real  goods,  like  the  bogus  but  very  attract- 
ive diamonds  and  pearls  exhibited  in  the  Paris  shops,  and  so  the 
oversupply,  as  ever,  had  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  sales,  and  a 
reaction  set  in.  You  will  not  find  a  publisher  in  the  land  who  will 
deny  the  result;  his  figures  indicate  it  aU  too  plainly." 

Mr.  Burton's  other  reason  deals  with  the  "unpleasant"  nature 
of  much  modern  fiction : 

"The  leading  novelists  take  their  art  very  seriously,  and  life, 
too,  as  Mr.  HoweUs  would  have  them  do,  and  so  their  work  waxes 
strenuous,  often  grim  and  uncompromising,  sometimes  plain 
pessimistic.  A  writer  hke  the  late  Mr.  Phillips  was  sympto- 
matic in  his  challenge  of  American  society  in  some  of  its  most 
striking  phases.  The  fiction  of  our  day  has  largely  been  given 
over  to  the  business  of  furnishing  social  documents  instead  of 
furnishing  fun  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  When  a  fietionist 
chose  to  abide  by  the  older  model  and  simply  write  good  stories, 
stories  with  a  real  tangle  of  plot  that  keeps  you  guessing,  stories 
that  are  not  reformatory  but  merely  amusing,  why,  he  secured 
and  retained  a  large  clientele,  as  did  Marion  CraAvford,  who  was, 
first  of  all  and  last  of  all,  a  first-rate  story-teller,  with  invention, 
skill,  and  a  wide  understanding  of  human  nature. 

"The  other  kind  of  fiction,  the  reforming  and  documentary 
sort,  loses  ground  with  readers  by  and  large,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  insist  on  amusement  as  the  chief  end  and  aim  of 
novels.  So  the  novelist  can  take  his  choice:  he  may  be  more 
serious  in  purpose  and  appeal  to  an  audience  of  readers  com- 


paratively few,  tho  fit,  or  he  may  write  just  yarns  and  count  his 
adherents  by  the  tens  of  thousands." 

The  price  our  authors  pay  for  being  more  earnest  in  their 
attempts  "to  teach  the  world  about  life,  to  reveal  through  the 
art  of  story-telling  the  psychologic  laws  which  govern  the  society 
of  which  they  are  a  part,"  is  just  "the  smaller  audience " : 

"It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  modern  fiction  has  not  done 
the  world  a  service  in  this  new  exploitation  of  psychology  and 
found  in  it  a  legitimate  extension  of  its  mission.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  dangers  attendant  upon  this  new  ideal  in  fiction; 
and  when  the  waiter  succumbs  to  it,  a  Hardy  producing  a  '  Jude, 
the  Obscure,'  and  a  Hichens  a  'Bella  Donna,'  it  is  the  altogether 
healthy  and  welcome  instinct  of  the  reader  which  protests  against 
it  and,  in  case  the  novelist  persists  in  his  evil  way,  refuses  to  buy 
his  wares. 

"If  the  position  here  taken  be  sound,  there  is  no  cause  for 
alarm  in  the  lessening  sales  of  fiction.  It  means  a  change  in  the 
aim  of  the  novel  not  altogether  to  the  mind  of  most  readers,  along 
with  a  feeling  of  surfeit  in  fiction,  which  leads  the  reader  to  turn 
toward  other  literary  forms  hitherto  unjustly  neglected.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  novel,  so  long  central  among  the  literary  kinds, 
has  reached  its  zenith  and  must  hereafter  share  public  favors  with 
some  other  democratic  and  generally  appealing  form  like  the 
drama.     Past  literary  history  would  justify  such  a  conclusion." 


PLAYS  THAT  SUFFER  SEA-CHANGE 

PLAYS  THAT  are  racy  of  the  soil  in  which  they  first  grew 
are  bound  to  suffer  a  sea-change  more  or  less  grievous  if 
they  cross  to  another  country.  London  and  Paris  are 
both  finding  this  out  at  present,  for  the  EngHsh  city  is  trying 
to  entertain  itself  with  a  new  version  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  while 
the  French  one  is  seeking  to  make  Mr.  Pickwick  understood  in  a 
Gallic  environment.  Even  a  British  dramatic  critic  is  not  de- 
ceived with  the  notion  that  the  Rip  now  being  disclosed  by  Mr. 
Cyril  Maude,  the  EngUsh  actor,  is  "  the  happy-go-lucky  rascal 
who  aroused  the  sympathies  of  countless  audiences  by  having 
escaped  from  a  nagging  wife."  Could  the  shades  of  Joseph 
Jefferson  and  Dion  Boucicault  have  seen  this  new  embodiment, 
he  observes,  they  would  not  have  recognized  Rip.  To  Mr.  E.  A. 
Baughan,  who  writes  in  the  London  Daily  News,  "this  new  Rip 
Van  Winkle  begins  as  a  kind  of  American  Till  Eulenspiegel,  and 
ends  as  the  figure  of  a  'morality'  or  allegory."  The  version  is 
made  by  Mr.  Austin  Strong,  an  American  who  might  have  been 
counted  on  to  know  better.  This  is  how  the  American  classic 
now  appears: 

"In  case  you  should  not  grasp  the  fact  that  Rip  van  Winkle 
is  the  slave  of  his  senses,  they  are  embodied  by  five  damsels  who, 
in  a  'classic'  dance,  lure  him  to  give  way  to  drink  after  having 
promised  his  sweetheart,  Minna  van  de  Grift,  that  he  would  re- 
form himself  and  work  for  her.  As  earnest  of  this  he  promises  to 
polish  a  grimy  old  copper  bowl.  The  original  Rip  had  no  sweet- 
heart, but  a  very  tiresome  shrew  of  a  wife,  who  accounted  for 
much.  If  the  original  version  of  Washington  Irving's  story 
meant  anything,  it  pointed  a  moral  against  the  dire  results  of  a 
scolding  tongue.  Mr.  Austin  Strong,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
his  version  an  allegory  of  the  triumph  of  unselfishness  and  of  the 
lasting  mystery  of  love. 

"For  Rip  van  Winkle,  having  been  lured  to  the  mountains  by 
an  uncanny  German  troll,  finds  himself  in  an  inferno  where 
slaves  to  sensual  pleasure  are  punished.  One  Otlo  van  de  Grift, 
the  father  of  Rip's  sweetheart,  has  been  lured  three  years  before, 
and  he  explains  the  mode  of  punishment.  The  victims,  having 
swallowed  a  magic  drink,  are  freed  from  their  sleeping  bodies. 
Salvation  is  only  to  be  found  in  The  Wish,  an  improbable,  im- 
possible, and  inexplicable  wish.  All  other  wishes  but  that  great 
wish  harm  the  sleeping  body,  until  it  withers  and  dies.  When 
Rip  hears  that  Van  de  Grift  is  the  father  of  his  sweetheart  he 
struggles  against  his  desire  for  self-preservation  and  wishes  the 
old  man  to  return  to  his  daughter.  This  improbable,  impossible, 
and  inexplicable  Avish  is  an  expression  of  the  unselfishness  which 
saves  a  soul.     As  a  reward,  the  chief  troU  promises  Rip  that 
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"RIP  VAN  WINKLE"  TURNED  INTO  A  MODERN    'MORALITY.' 

The  flrst  picture  shows  Rip  as  personated  by  C>TiI  Maude  in  London.  His  two  interests  in  life  are  the  pretty  Minna  and  Schnapps 
(symbolized  by  the  Demon  on  his  back  in  the  third  picture).  His  sweetheart  casts  him  off  and  he  flees  to  the  Catskills  emerging  as  the  Rip 
made  famous  by  Joseph  Jefferson.     The  old  play  appears  now  as  an  allegory,  but  one,  we  are  told,    "not  to  be  looked  in  the  face." 


instead  of  his  body  dying  by  degrees,  he  shall  only  sleep  for  fifty 
years. 

"The  return  of  Rip  is  the  most  poetic  part  of  a  play  which  has 
more  beauties  than  weaknesses.  No  one  recognizes  him.  All 
his  old  friends  are  dead ;  even  his  country  is  no  longer  under  the 
rule  of  King  George.  Rip  is  about  to  return  to  the  mountains 
when  his  sweetheart,  now  a  white-haired  old  woman,  recognizes 
him,  and  fails  to  see  that  he  is  altered  at  all.  The  old  bowl, 
which  has  been  polished  by  Rip  since  his  awakening,  glows  with 
a  strange  light,  which  illumines  the  old  lovers. 

"Mr.  Strong  has  told  a  pretty  little  morality,  which  would 
have  been  none  the  worse  for  less  obvious  emphasis,  and  would 
have  been  more  successful  had  its  language  been  simpler  and 
less  strained.  The  humor  of  the  lines  is  often  pedestrian  in  an 
American  manner.  Nor  can  I  see  what  connection  there  is 
between  the  love  allegory  and  the  'morality'  of  the  senses,  and 
indeed  I  fail  to  see  how  a  love  which  could  not  keep  Rip  from  the 
first  temptation  of  his  senses  should  be  mighty  enough  to  last 
through  fifty  years.  However,  one  must  never  look  an  allegory 
in  the  face." 

Pickwick,  tho  carried  to  an  alien  race,  seems  to  come  through 
somewhat  better.  The  worst  thing  that  happens  to  him,  appar- 
ently, is  in  getting  mixt  up  with  Joseph  Prudhomme,  the  person- 
ation of  all  middle-class  virtues.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  writes: 

"The  difficulty  was  to  adapt  English  ideas  to  the  level  of  the 
boulevard  without,  as  the  adapters  stipulate,  '  sacrificing  London 
to  Paris.'  The  balance  has  been  adjusted  with  nice  discrimina- 
tion. As  far  as  Mr.  Pickwick  himself  is  concerned,  the  mere 
weaving  of  a  sort  of  plot  out  of  the  scattered  incidents  of  his  career 
has  had  the  effect  of  making  him  more  human  and  niore  like  the 
Joseph  Prudhomme  whom  Frenchmen  love  and  know.  As  Mr. 
Gorby  plays  the  part,  with  one  hand  gracefully  concealed  behind 
his  coat-tails  and  the  other  waving  in  the  air  to  assist  his  glowing 
declamation,  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Mr.  Pickwick,  but  the 
voice  is  that  of  the  other  gentleman.  In  spite  of  the  gold-rimmed 
spectacles,  blue  coat,  tights,  and  gaiters,  even  an  Anglo-French 
audience  catches  itself  listening,  not  for  a  presentation  of  the 
tittlebatian  theory,  but  for  some  such  immortal  phrase  as  '  C'est 
mon  opinion  el  je  la  partage.'  This  expectation  becomes  still 
more  pronounced  when  Mr.  Gorby  arrays  himself  in  a  flowered 
silk  dressing-jacket.  .  .  .  The  situation  and  the  character  are 
saved  by '  Mr.  Pickwick's  smile,  which  the  heart  of  no  man, 
woman,  or  child  could  resist.  All  the  fun  and  the  pathos  which 
illumine  the  familiar  dialog  are  reflected  in  that  smile,  and  even 
in  their  French  dress  upon  the  stage  they  remain,  for  all  their 
exaggeration,  an  expression  of  permanent  feeling." 

This  writer  gives  a  running  account  of  the  play,  which  !' opens 
in  tho  year  1831  (why  not  1827?),  in  Mr.  Pickxvick's  house  in 
London." 

"Tho  Pickwickians  moot  and  decide  to  go  traveling.  Mr. 
Pickwick   bids  farewell   to  Goswell  Street,  while   Mrs.    BardcU 


clings  to  his  coat-tails  and  tearfully  implores  him  to  remain. 
Two  months  later  Pickwick  and  his  merry  men,  who  have  been 
journeying  by  easy  stages,  arrive  at  the  Bull  Inn  in  Rochester 
High  Street,  where  they  meet  with  a  series  of  adventures.  An 
undue  thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  cab-drrver's 
forty-two-year-old  horse  leads  to  trouble,  from  which  Mr.  Pick- 
wick is  rescued  by  the  intervention  of  Jingle,  who  forthwith  puts 
himself  through  his  paces  in  the  courtyard  of  the  inn.  After  the 
rest  of  the  party  have  gone  to  bed  Mr.  Tupman  and  Jingle 
(fraudulently  clothed  in  Mr.  Pickwick's  coat)  attend  the  ball 
which  is  being  given  at  the  inn.  Jingle,  in  his  borrowed  plumes, 
makes  himself  agreeable  to  the  ladies  and  disagreeable  to  the 
irascible  Dr.  Slammer,  who,  the  following  morning,  demands 
satisfaction  from  the  owner  of  the  blue  coat. 

"ilfr.  Pickwick  escapes  from  this  peril  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Winkle  does  in  the  original  text,  but  only  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Bardell,  who  falls  into  his  arms.  Counseled  by  the 
unscrupulous  Dodson  and  Fogg,  she  pursues  Mr.  Pickwick  to  the 
Manor  Farm,  where  the  Pickmckians  are  the  guests  of  Mr. 
Wardle.  After  provoking  an  ambiguous  situation,  which  the 
lady  endeavors  to  turn  to  account,  she  is  repudiated  by  her  vic- 
tim, whom  she  ultimately  sues  for  breach  of  promise  and  causes  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  Fleet  ('  La  prison  de  la  Flotte,'  as  ^Messrs. 
Duval  and  Charvay  translate  it)  for  refusing  to  pay  dam- 
ages. Filled  with  remorse,  tho  widow  ultimately  abandons 
her  suit,  and  is  in  her  turn  imprisoned  for  not  pajing  the 
fees  of  Dodson  and  Fogg.  Pickwick  and  his  landlady  have 
an  affecting  interview  in  the  prison,  and  the  end  of  it  is  that 
Mrs.  Bardell  gives  up  letting  lodgings  to  conversable  single 
gentlemen.  Other  unions  among  the  Pickwickians  and  their 
lady  friends  are  in  prospect,  and  the  designing  Jingle  is  con- 
dignly  punished. 

"That  is  the  story,  or  at  any  rate  as  much  of  it  as  hangs 
together.  The  third  act,  which  culminates  in  Christmas  festivi- 
ties of  the  plum  pudding  and  mistletoe  order — with  champagne 
— is  as  effective  as  anj-  of  the  others.  In  the  pre-Victorian  era, 
as  contemporaries  of  Dickens  can  testify,  the  Christmas  banquet 
was  followed  by  a  'romp,'  in  which  young  and  old  tumultuously 
joined  to  the  accompaniment  of  glees;  in  this  case  with  incidental 
music  by  Mr.  Heintz  and  church-bells  chiming  midnight.  Mr. 
Heintz's  melodies,  at  any  rate,  are  racy  of  the  period,  with  their 
reminiscences  of  English  drinking-songs,  tuneful  lays  from, 
perhaps,  some  forgotten  number  of  a  pre-Victorian  ladies' 
magazine,  and  the  'Marseillaise.'  Tho.se  sidelights  on  Eng- 
lish social  life  during  the  early  nineteenth  centurj-  are  new 
and  pleasing  to  an  Englishman.  But  why  pronounce  the 
name  of  the  count.v  of  Kent  as  if  it  were  related  to  a  German 
philosopher? 

"If  there  is  anj'thing  as  good  as  Mr.  Gorby's  Pickwick  it  is  Mr. 
Joseph  Leroux's  impersonation  of  Mr.  Wardle.  Both  are  excel- 
lent. Sam  Weller  has  boon  found  difficult  to  adapt;  but  the 
Fat  Boy  eats  and  sleeps  his  way  through  the  piece  in  convincing 
stylo.  A  good  burlesque  creation  is  that  of  Jingle  by  Mr.  Vic- 
tor Henry.  Tho  Pickirickians  make  a  good  trio,  and  Miss 
Jane  Loury  does  full  justice  to  what  is.  perhaps,  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  all.  Her  repertory  of  fainting  fits  is  graceful  and 
varied." 


A  COURT  TO  QUIET  FAMILY  JARS 

THE  HEARTLESS  advice  to  "tell  your  troubles  to  a 
policeman"  is  being  bettered  in  Cliicago,  where  the  city 
has  instituted  a  special  court  to  listen  to  domestic  com- 
plaints. "A  great  many  people  have  had  to  tell  their  troubles 
to  a  policeman  who  have  blushed  at  the  telling  of  it,"  says  Rev. 
Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  and  he  goes  on  with  an  account  of  the 
Chicago  Domestic  Relations  Court,  that  represents  a  departure 
from  the  conventional  roads  of  legal  procedure  and  endeavors 
to  serve  the  community  in  other  than  simply  punitive  ways. 
The  head  of  the  court  is  Judge  Goodnow,  and  the  people  who 
are  saved  by  him  from  telling  their  troubles  to  a  policeman  are 
mainly  Avomen,  while  the  people  about  whom  they  are  troubled 
are  men.  The  troublous  story  is  first  of  all  told  to  a  woman, 
Mrs.  LeaAdtt,  not  a  police  matron,  but  a  sort  of  human  sym- 
pathizer intelligently  guided.  She  is  able  to  adjust  many 
domestic  tangles  without  their  going  into  court  at  all.  When  the 
court  comes  in  as  a  factor  "she  keeps  the  record,  and  has  friendly 
relations  with,  the  home  side  of  the  case."  All  cases  involving 
women  as  women,  except  those  relating  to  prostitution,  says  Dr. 
Barton  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  and  all  cases  of  children, 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Juvenile  Court,  now  are  segregated 
and  tried  bj^  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations.  The  preliminary 
announcement  made  on  the  eve  of  this  court's  inauguration 
stated  in  part  its  purposes  in  these  words : 

"The  new  branch  'Court  of  Domestic  Relations,'  which  will 
soon  be  instituted,  will  be  a  further  step  in  the  classification  of 
cases,  and  the  specializing  of  courts.  It  will  at  first  hear  only 
those  cases  dealing  with  offenses  committed  against  women  and 
children  in  which  the  INIunicipal  Court  has  final  jurisdiction; 
later  on,  if  this  brat  7h  court  has  demonstrated  the  advisability 
of  the  classification  of  this  character  of  cases,  other  cases  may 
be,  from  time  to  time,  added  to  it. 

I' While  the  Juvenile  Court  dealls  with  the  delinquent  or  de- 
pendent child,  the  '  Court  of  Domestic  Relations '  will  deal  with 
the  person  who  makes  the  child  delinquent  or  dependent.  One 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  idea  of  this  court  is  founded,  is 
that  the  family  is  the  unit  around  which  all  else  that  is  good 
must  be  built,  and  anything  that  destroys  that  unit  works  evil 
to  the  public  good.  This  court  is  also  based  upon  the  main 
principle  that  caused  the  organization  of  the  Juvenile  Court — 
that  of  removing  women  and  children  from  the  degrading  in- 
fluence of  the  police  court. 

.' '  Under  our  present  system,  these  cases  are  tried  in  the  various 
criminal  branches.  The  women  and  children  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  witnesses  or  interested  in  these  cases,  while  waiting 
to  see  the  judge  or  to  have  the  case  tried,  are  forced  against  their 
wishes  into  contact  with  robbers,  thieves,  pickpockets,  drunkards, 
lewd  women,  and  foul-mouthed  men;  their  first  introduction 
to  our  courts  is  with  a  motley  crowd  of  lawbreakers  who  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  them;  their  misery  is  made  twofold  by  the 
degrading  environment  thrust  upon  them  before  their  wants 
are  known  and  their  needs  looked  after,  a  humiliation  and 
indignity  which  every  self-respecting  person,  and  especially  a 
woman,  would  resent  if  she  only  could,  and  a  position  in  which 
no  child  should  be  placed.  Again,  a  better  opportunity  to 
investigate  each  case  will  be  given. 

"Reformation  of  persons  and  the  eradication  of  causes  of 
delinquency  and  dependency,  the  care  of  those  made  destitute 
by  desertion,  the  protection  of  the  public  in  bastardy  cases,  and 
a  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  women  and  children 
can  be  attained  when  centralized  in  one  court." 

A  specimen  case  of  the  court's  dealing  is  given  here.  It  seems 
commonplace  enough,  but  is  typical  of  hundreds  of  such  eases 
that  stand  as  substitutes  for  divorces: 

"John  Miaskieowsizky  has  a  name  that  few  can  Avrite  and 
fewer  pronounce.  That  is  one  reason  why  he  is  called  by  two 
names  in  court.  The  children  in  school  have  taken  the  name 
Bradford,  in  an  effort  to  become  Mayflower  descendants.  There- 
fore John  Miaskieowsizky,  alias  John  Bradford,  comes  to  court 
under  two  names,  and  not  through  any  attempt  to  conceal  his 


identity.  He  owns  a  little  house  worth  $1,500,  with  a  mortgage 
of  1700  on  it.  He  is  an  industrious  man,  a  hard-working  Pole. 
There  are  four  children,  of  whom  two  are  in  court,  a  well-looking 
boy  of  eighteen,  and  an  attractive  girl  of  fifteen.  The  name  of 
Bradford  fits  them  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  born  at  Plymouth; 
but  John  is  undeniably  Polish,  and  the  Pole  by  any  other  name 
would  be  as  undeniably  a  Pole.  The  mother  has  tried  to  keep 
up  with  the  children,  and  is  far  .more  American  than  the  father. 
The  complaint  against  John  is  bitter. 

"He  is  a  drunkard,  and  when  drunk  abusive.  But  John  tells 
another  story.  He  is  not  a  drunkard.  He  is  industrious,  and 
earns  $18  a  week.  He  goes  to  the  saloon  to  get  his  check  cashed, 
and  always  has  a  few  drinks,  but  rarely  gets  the  worse  for  it. 
On  the  occasion  in  which  he  is  accused  of  deserting  his  wife,  he 
went  home  taking  nearly  all  his  week's  wages,  and  handed  his 
wife  $16.75  of  it.  But  she  threw  it  at  him,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  hoped  never  to  see  him  again.  He  said  the  children 
were  ashamed  of  him  because  he  was  just  a  plodding,  hard-work- 
ing man,  and  for  three  months  his  wife  did  not  speak  to  him. 
The  children,  however,  sided  with  their  mother,  and  said  that 
John  drank  more  than  he  admitted.  Since  he  left  home  the 
girl  had  left  school  and  gone  to  work. 

"One  little  incident,  which  came  out  by.  accident,  lifted  this 
case  out  of  the  low,  drearj'  channel  of  the  commonplace.  John 
was  asked  how  long  he  had  been  married,  and,  in  the  demand  for 
an  exact  date  for  the  record,  it  appeared  that  this  was  the  very 
anniversary  of  his  wedding.  He  had  been  married  twenty-two 
years  to-day. 

."That  was  the  little  incident  that  the  judge  caught  at.  These 
two  people  with  their  children  ought  to  find  a  better  way  than 
this  of  celebrating  their  wedding  anniversary.  Their  differences 
were  not  hopeless.  They  were  to  go  home  together,  and  prepare 
for  a  celebration  of  this  anniversary  with  their  children.  The 
case  would  be  continued  for  thirty  days.  Meantime  John  must 
come  back  home  to  live.  The  daughter  must  go  straight  back 
to  school.  Mrs.  Bradford  must  be  good  to  her  husband.  The 
children  must  stop  'butting  in'  when  the  older  people  had  a 
'scrap.'  I  quote  the  exact  language  of  the  court — it  was  lan- 
guage perfectly  understood  by  all  the  parties,  Polish  and  English 
tho  their  native  speech.  The- children  must  love  both  parents 
and  show  far  more  consideration  than  they  had  shown  their 
father.  John  must  get  his  cheeks  cashed  somewhere  else. 
Now  they  were  to  go  directly  home,  all  of  them,  to  waste  no 
time  in  needless  discussions,  but  prepare  a  good  celebration  for 
their  twenty-second  anniversary. 

"Now  when  Cupid  slips  into  that  court  thirty  days  hence,  I 
hope  he  wiU  be  pleased  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made." 

Judge  Goodnow  is  a  sensible  practical  man,  adds  Dr.  Barton, 
"who  is  undertaking  a  good,  wholesome  method  of  administering 
the  laws  in  the  interests  of  the  home."  Chief  Justice  Olson  thus 
reports  on  the  experiment : 

"The  results  of  the  first  six  months  fully  justify  our  best 
hopes.  Judge  Goodnow  is  proceeding  cautiously,  and  with 
nothing  spectacular  in  his  methods.  He  is  doing  a  valuable 
work  and  the  results  show  it.  He  has  returned  1,250  husbands 
to  their  homes,  and  has  managed  a  large  number  of  other  cases 
with  good  success.  He  has  collected  and  paid  over  to  wives  and 
families  at  least  $25,000,  much  of  which  would  have  gone  for 
other  purposes.  He  has  married  sixty-four  couples  in  bastardy 
cases,  and  only  two  of  them  have  thus  far  given  him  subsequent 
trouble.  We  shall  test  out  this  branch  of  our  Municipal  Court 
thoroughly  and  with  prudence,  and  I  am  satisfied  shall  make  it 
one  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  our  Municipal  Court. 

"I  am  anxious,  also,  to  see  the  time  when  we  shall  segregate 
all  cases  of  prostitution  in  a  similar  court.  I  do  not  want  them 
in  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  but  wish  to  keep  its  atmos- 
phere as  clean  as  possible." 

Of  such  cases  it  is  proposed  that  records  be  kept  of  all  cases, 
"so  that  no  change  of  residence  within  the  city  shall  enable  an 
old  offender  to  pose  as  a  novice,  and  a  uniform  method  of 
punishment  adopted  and  adhered  to.  The  report  of  the  Vice 
Commission,  at  present  excluded  from  the  mails  through  an 
old-maidish  ruling  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  recommends 
this  change;  but  the  Mayor  will  not  care  to  push  it,  so  that 
matter  will  wait." 
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MISSIONARY   WORK  BEGINS  VVrril  THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SLLTANS  DOMAIN. 
Armenian  children  after  the  massacres  coming  to  the  missionaries  for  rescue. 


WHAT    MISSIONS   HAVE   DONE  FOR 

TURKEY 

y^LTHO  CHRISTIANITY  originated  in  what  is  now  part 
/—\  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
■^  -^  the  Bible  has  been  printed  in  any  language  spoken  by 
the  Sultan's  subjects.  To-day  every  subject  can  read  the  Bible 
in  his  own  language,  if  he  can  read  at  all.  Many  of  them,  of 
course,  abominate  Christianity,  and  feel  their  greatest  joy  when 
engaged  in  wholesale  massacres  of  the  Christians,  but  they  can  not 
escape  the  civilizing  and  enlightening  results  of  the  missionary's 
work.  The  Sultan  himself,  in  fact,  owes  his  crown  in  some 
degree  to  the  educative  leaven  that  produced  the  Young  Turk 
rising  which  overthrew  Abdul  Hamid.  So  he  should  feel  a  proper 
gratitude  toward  the  missionary  schools,  and  we  read  that  he 
does  so,  and  has  given  them  some  privileges  even  beyond  those 
enjoyed  by  the  Turkish  institutions.  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record  and  Record- 
Herald  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  author  of  many  interesting 
books  of  travel,  who  died  suddenly  a  few  days  ago,  is  the  author 
of  another  book,  called  "Around  the  Black  Sea,"  which  tells  of 
the  actual  practical  results  of  missionary  effort  in  the  land  of 
the  Crescent.     We  read: 

"Were  it  possible  to  separate  and  set  aside  by  themselves  all 
the  civilizing  forces,  all  the  facilities  for  betterment  in  society, 
that  have  entered  Turkey  through  missionary  agencies,  it  would 
surprize  the  commercial  world.  The  sum  total  of  American 
textile  manufactures,  American  sewing-machines,  plows  and 
other  farming  implements,  cabinet  organs,  bells,  books,  cabinet- 


makers' tools,  drugs  and  medicines,  and  numberless  other  com- 
modities they  have  brought  in  would  foot  up  to  an  astonishing 
figure.  And  this  is  but  the  beginning.  There  are  movements 
of  great  significance  on  foot,  resulting  from  the  same  influence, 
and  likely  to  develop  into  a  greater  expansion  of  American  com- 
merce in  that  country." 

The  missionaries  "have  not  confined  themselves  to  making 
converts  to  Christianity,"  but  have  aided  the  material  and  in- 
tellectual betterment  of  the  people : 

"The  first  electric  telegraph  instrument  in  Turkey  was  set 
up  by  missionaries.  Thej-  introduced  the  first  se\\ing-machine, 
the  first  printing-press,  and  the  first  modern  agricultural  im- 
plements. They  brought  the  tomato  and  the  potato  and  the 
other  valuable  vegetables  and  fruits  that  are  now  staples;  th('\- 
built  the  first  hospitals;  they  started  the  first  dispensary  and 
the  first  modern  schools." 

The  mighty  uplifting  force  of  education  came  with  the  mission 
schools,  and  is  having  the  tremendous  force  it  has  everj-where, 
in  overthrowing  old  errors  and  outworn  forms  of  despotism  and 
misrule : 

"The  most  far-rea3liing  work  of  the  American  missionaries  is 
educational,  which  comprehends  all  races,  all  religions,  and  all 
languages.  They  are  educating  representatives  of  eA^ery  or.e 
of  the  different  races  of  which  the  Turkish  Empire  is  composed, 
regardless  of  religious  faith — Turks,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  Ar- 
menians, Kurds,  Persians,  ^Macedonians,  Bulgars,  Druses, 
Nestorians,  Greeks,  Russians,  Georgians,  Circassians,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  retention.  Their  influence  is  thus  extended  to 
every  community,  because  no  student  leaves  an  American  in- 
stitution without  carrying  with  him  the  germs  of  progress  which 
must    affect    the    familv  and    the    neighborhood    and    all    the 
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inhabitants  with  whom  he  may  thereafter  come  in  contact.  This 
influence  has  been  working  for  half  a  century  or  more  and  has 
been  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  the  great  change  that 
has  recently  come  over  them.  The  missionaries  do  not  teach 
revolution;  they  do  not  encourage  revolutionary  methods,  but 
they  have  always  preached  and  taught  liberty,  equality,  frater- 
nity, and  the  rights  of  man. 

"The  congregations  of  the  American  churches,  and  especially 
the  pupils  of  the  missionary  schools,  are  usually  reduced  from 
25  to  30  per  cent,  every  year  by  emigration  to  the  United  States. 
Having  learned  from  their  teachers  of  the  advantages  and  the 
opportunities  that  exist  across  the  water,  having  acquired  the 
English  language,  and  being  able  to  get  good  advice  as  to  loca- 
tion and  often  letters  of  introduction,  they  have  decided  ad- 
vantages over  ordinary  emigrants  and  for  the  same  reason  they 
make  the  best  sort  of  citizens  when  they  reach  their  new  homes. 

"A  dozen  missionaries  have  told  me  that  the  brightest  and 
most  promising  young  men  and  women  in  their  districts,  and 
especially  the  best  teachers  in  their  schools,  have  emigrated. 
Many  of  them  go  to  Massachusetts,  Chicago  has  thousands, 
and  there  is  a  large  colony  in  Troy  working  in  the  shirt-and-collar 
factories.  For  example,  the  churches  at  Harpoot  had  3,107 
members  '^.e  year  and  2,413  the  next.  The  balance  had  gone 
to  America.  One-fourth  of  the  congregation  of  the  mission 
church  at  Bitlis  emigrated,  almost  in  a  body,  last  year.  It 
would  be  a  great  deal  better  for  Turkey  if  these  people  would 
stay  at  home  and  use  the  knowledge  and  the  principles  they  have 
gained  in  the  regeneration  of  tiicir  country,  but  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  they  are  among  the  most  valuable  immigrants  of 
all  the  aliens  that  go  to  the  United  States." 

Those  who  object  to  gi\dng  mcuey  to  missions  will  rejoice  to 
read  of  these  mission  churches  that — 

"Most  of  them  are  self-supporting.  Sometimes  the  newly-or- 
ganized congregations  get  a  little  help  from  the  United  States  at 
the  start,  but  the  great  majority  of  native  converts  pay  more  for 
their  reUgion  and  make  greater  sacrifices  than  the  Christians  of 
the  United  States.  For  example,  thirteen  out  of  twenty-seven 
churches  in  the  Central  Turkish  mission  are  not  only  entirely 
self-supporting,  but  contribute  substantial  aid  to  weaker 
churches  in  their  neighborhood.  In  the  entire  Turkish  Empire 
last  year  the  native  churches  paid  five-sixths  of  all  the  expenses 
of  education,  worship,  and  charity. 

"The  board  pays  the  salaries  of  the  missionaries,  but  the  effort 
is  to  bring  the  native  churches  to  a  condition  of  pecuniary  in- 
dependence for  the  reason  that  it  stimulates  their  pride  and  their 
ambition;  it  gives  them  confidence  and  self-respect,  which,  as 
everybody  knows,  are  the  strongest  elements  in  the  formation 
of  national  as  well  as  individual  character.  Notwithstanding 
the  extension  of  the  work,  the  amount  of  money  contributed  by 
the  United  States  for  the  support  of  native  churches  has  been 
growing  smaller  every  year.  Whereas  the  board  contributed 
$54,585  to  assist  native  churches  twenty  years  ago,  in  1910  it 
gave  less  than  120,000. ' ' 

Several  races  in  Turkey  had  no  literature  till  the  missionaries 
came  and  started  one  with  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures.  Says 
Mr.  Ciu-tis: 

"Altho  the  Armenian  claims  to  be  the  oldest  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  yet  when  the  American  missionaries  came, 
they  had  only  a  few  manuscript  copies  of  the  Bible,  kept  in 
monasteries  or  in  the  larger  churches,  carefully  guarded  by  priests 
who  were  themselves  unable  to  read  the  text,  while  the  people 
were  permitted  only  to  kiss  the  covers  which  were  often  of  solid 
silver. 

"To-day,  thanks  to  Dr.  Elias  Riggs,  one  of  the  veteran 
American  missionaries,  every  Armenian  can  have  his  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  in  bis  own  language  at  a  nominal  price.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  editions  are  disposed  of  as  rapidly  as 
they  are  turned  off  the  press,  and  it  is  asserted  by  competent 
authority  that  this  book  has  done  more  to  unify  and  simplify  the 
modern  Armenian  language  than  all  other  influences  combined. 

"  The  same  is  true  of  the  Bulgarian  language 

"The  Kurds,  a  powerful  and  populous  element  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  had  no  written  language  and  no  hterature  of  any  kind 
until  the  American  missionaries  created  one  for  them  and  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  the  local  dialect  written  with 
Armenian  characters. 

"The  Albanians  had  no  literature  when  the  Americans  came, 
and  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  they  have 
none  now  except  what  the  missionaries  have  given  them." 


FOR  CATHOLIC  GOVERNORS 

ytRCHBlSHOP  FARLEY  is  not  less  frank  than  Car- 
/-\  dinal  Gibbons  in  stating  his  political  views.  Lately  the 
-^  Cardinal  exprest  his  opinion  of  several  "progressive" 
ideas  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  unconstitutional.  Now  the 
Archbishop  takes  occasion  to  say  that  we  ought  to  have  more 
Cathohc  governors.  He  is  reported  by  the  New  York  Sun  as 
asserting  that  "where  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  committed 
to  a  Catholic  their  liberties  are  safer  than  when  committed  to 
any  other  individual."  Thes^  words  were  uttered  in  the  course 
of  an  address  on  October  9,  at  the  dedication  of  a  bronze  tablet 
to  Thomas  Dongan,  the  Catholic  Governor  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  who  granted,  in  1683,  the  first  liberal  charter.  The 
Archbishop  said  further: 

' '  Now  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  political  speech.  I  never  did. 
But  I  would  be  derelict  if  I  were  not  to  draw  attention  to  this 
lesson  from  the  career  of  the  first  Catholic  Governor  of  New 
York — colonial,  it  is  true,  but  we  have  never  had  another. 

"Why  is  it  that  we  have  never  had  a  Cathohc  Mayor  until 
■within  our  own  memory?  [William  R.  Grace.]  And  when  he  was 
presented  to  the  people  as  a  candidate  I  have  no  doubt  many  of 
you  remember  what  a  time  the  newspapers  had  over  it  and  the 
attacks  that  were  made  upon  the  Church,  the  assertions  that 
our  institutions  were  in  jeopardy  and  other  falsehoods.  He  was 
elected  by  a  very  small  majority,  and  yet  he  made  such  a  great 
success  of  his  administration  that  he  was  reelected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  he  quit  office  leaving  behind  him  a  record  such  as 
has  been  made  by  no  other  Mayor  of  New  York  before  or  since. 
[Applause.] 

"Why  not  try  a  Catholic  Governor  of  New  York  again? 
[Great  applause.]  If  Governor  Dongan  set  the  pace  for  the 
entire  country  in  so  many  things,  if  his  spirit  informs  the  Charter 
of  New  York  to-daj'  and  informs  also  the  fundamental  features 
of  the  governments  of  most  of  the  English  colonies,  why  should 
not  we  entrust  a  Catholic  Governor  with  the  affairs  of  the  State 
of  New  York  some  day?" 

A  writer  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  on  the  day  following 
the  publication  of  the  above,  points  out  some  facts  in  the  history 
of  New  York  and  other  cities  overlooked  by  the  Archbishop. 
Thus: 

' '  As  Archbishop  Farley  seems  to  have  restricted  his  Mayoralty 
list  to  one  name,  that  of  William  R.  Grace,  we  would  also  call 
his  attention  to  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  and  to  hosts 
of  Catholics  all  over  the  country  who  are  to-day  holding  public 
offices,  many  of  them  not  less  important  than  that  of  United 
States  Senator. 

"In  the  management  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Catholics 
certainly  have  had  quite  their  share  of  representation,  not  only 
Avithout  objection  by  Protestant  citizens,  with  but  actual 
indorsement  by  them,  and  it  is  hoped  that  such  things  may 
continue." 

A  few  days  later  Archbishop  Ireland  made  clear  his  agreement 
with  the  Cardinal  on  the  subject  of  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall,  particularly  the  latter,  which  he  stigmatized  as  "fatal 
to  pubUc  peace  and  to  that  security  in  office  without  which  the 
public  welfare  can  not  be  subserved."  This  he  said  in  response 
to  a  toast  to  "American  Democracy"  at  the  forty-first  annual 
convention  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa.     The  daily  press  quote  his  further  words: 

"The  peril  from  the  recall  and  the  culmination  of  the  political 
absurdities  involved  in  it  are  seen  when  the  recall  is  extended 
to  the  judiciary.  If  ever  independence  from  popular  clamor 
is  imperiously  demanded  it  is  when  men  are  bidden  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  supreme  justice  regardless  of  consequences  to 
persons  or  to  parties,  when  the  intricacies  of  law  require  the  ut- 
most skiU  and  delicacy  in  the  unravelment,  when  absolute  calm- 
ness of  mind  and  deepest  study  are  prerequisites  to  a  decision. 
Whatever  the  social  or  political  evolutions  or  revolutions  Avith 
which  the  country  be  threatened,  for  the  sake  of  America,  for 
the  sake  of  democracy,  let  us  pray  the  God  of  nations  be  there  no 
sacrilegious  hand  upon  the  courts,  impairing  their  independence 
or  lowering  their  majesty." 
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FERRERO'S  "WOMEN  OF  THE 
CiESARS  " 

Ferrero,  Guglielmo.  The  Women  of  the  Caeaars. 
8vo,  pp.  337.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.  $2 
net. 

The  history  of  imperial  Rome  has  gen- 
erally been  written,  from  a  political  point 
of  view,  as  a  record  of  conquest  abroad 
and  intrigues  at  home.  It  has  been  made 
a  tale  of  blood  and  iron.  The  false  and 
the  true  have  been  very  often  inextricably 
intermingled  in  a  sort  of  romance,  where 
exaggeration  and  misunderstanding  de- 
face reality.  While  the  result  has  been 
interesting  and  sometimes  inspiring,  the 
real  value  of  history,  as  a  record  of  past 
experience  and  a  guide  to  future  accom- 
plishment, has  been  sacrificed  to  rhetorical 
conjecture  or  picturesque  description. 

Guglielmo  Ferrero,  from  another  point 
of  view,  has  taken  up  the  annals  of  his  own 
country  as  the  subject  of  profound  and 
conscientious  research  and  analysis.  He 
endeavors  to  clear  away  the  accumulated 
rubbish  of  centuries  and  trace  the  streets 
and  market-places,  the  temples  and  gar- 
dens, so  to  speak,  of  the  great  mistress  of 
antiquity.  He  never  loses  his  way.  He 
is  like  a  man  who  has  discovered  the  clue 
to  a  labyrinth,  and,  in  the  present  volume, 
as  in  his  larger  work  of  a  few  years  ago, 
"The  Greatness  and  Decline  of  Rome," 
he  follows  his  clues  with  firm  and  per- 
sistent directness.  One  of  his  clues  was 
found  in  extant  documents  of  Roman  law 
which  he  employs  with  aptness  and  dis- 
crimination. Here  he  has  discovered  and 
described  the  social  position  of  woman  in 
the  time  of  the  early  Csesars,  and  the  char- 
acter of  women  who  did  so  much  to  sway 
the  destiny  of  the  empire.  From  the  days 
of  Augustus  to  that  of  Nero  he  describes 
the  lives  and  actions  of  such  female  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  families  as  Livia  and 
Julia,  Agrippina  in  her  relations  to  Ti- 
berius, the  sisters  of  Caligula,  and  Agrip- 
pina as  the  mother  of  Nero. 

The  learned  autlior  first  disposes  of  some 
common  misapprehensions  as  to  the  con- 


dition of  women  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
and  his  successors.  The  Roman  woman 
was  neither  confined  in  a  harem,  as  in  Asia, 
nor  excluded  from  the  society  of  her  hus- 
band's friends,  at  home  or  abroad,  as  in 
Greece.  Among  ancient  societies  "  the  Ro- 
man was  probably  that  in  which  woman 
enjoyed  the  greatest  social  liberty  and  the 
greatest  legal  and  economic  autonomy." 
At  the  close  of  the  republic  "  there  was  lit- 
tle disparity  in  legal  condition  between  the 
man  and  the  woman."  Hence  the  strong 
and  influential  character  of  many  noble 
ladies  of  the  empire. 

In  fact  Mr.  Ferrero  is  quite  a  feminist 
in  vindicating  the  powers  of  woman  as 
equal  to  those  of  man.  In  Rome's  day  of 
trial  woman  proved  to  be  "the  most  benefi- 
cent and  tenacious  among  the  cohesive 
powers  of  a  nation."  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  was  party  to  a  marriage  which 
was  to  have  "great  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  Rome."  In  her  "was  concentrated 
the  quintessence  of  the  great  Roman 
aristocracy." 

In  her  person  "there  entered  into  the 
house  of  Octavianus  the  old  Roman  no- 
bility which,  defeated  at  Philippi,  was 
striving  to  reacquire  through  the  prestige 
and  cleverness  of  a  woman  what  it  had  not 
been  able  to  maintain  by  arms."  In  Livia 
"simplicity,  loyalty,  an  absolute  surren- 
der of  her  own  personality  to  the  family 
and  its  interests,  were  conspicuous."  What 
Livia  was  to  Octa\aanus,  Julia  was  to 
Agrippa.  She  appeared  in  public  places 
by  the  side  of  her  husband  and  received 
the  homage  of  the  people.  When  she 
traveled  with  him  in  the  East,  "  Paphos 
called  her  divine  and  set  up  statues  to  her." 
More  remarkable  still  is  the  fact  that  by 
"  the  mortal  duel  between  Livia  and  Julia  " 
in  after  days  the  whole  destiny  of  the  im- 
perial dynasty  was  changed. 

We  can  not  proceed  to  detail  the  tragic 
history  of  the  Caesars  as  it  is  clearly,  even 
brilliantly,  and  with  full  conviction,  dwelt 
upon'by  Rome's  latest  historian.  He  por- 
trays a  wonderful  procession  of  events  and 


with  high  dramatic  skill  lays  bare  and  lights 
up  the  characters  of  the  principal  actors. 
He  has  written  the  best  ^^ndication  or  ex- 
planation of  Tiberius  e.ver  produced — Tibe- 
rius, overweighted  with  the  load  under 
which  even  Augustus  had  groaned.,  and 
persecuted  by  the  "blameless"  Agrippina 
— blameless  but  "ambitious,  violent,  in- 
triguing," and  therefore  resistless.  Mr. 
Ferrero  thinks,  and  thinks  rightly,  that  his 
exposition  of  this  period  has  a  lesson  for 
us  in  the  waj'  of  warning.  For  life  may 
need  its  tragic  element  in  the  midst  of  the 
"exhilaration  with  which  riches  and  power 
intoxicate  the  American-European  civil- 
ization."    He  concludes: 

"We  live  in  the  midst  of  what  might  be 
called  the  Saturnalia  of  the  world's  his- 
tory; and,  in  the  midst  of  the  swift  and 
easy  labor,  the  inebriety  of  our  continual 
festivities,  we  feel  no  more  the  tragic  in 
life.  This  short  history  of  the  women  of 
the  Caesars  will  set  before  the  eyes  of  this 
pleasure-loving  contemporary  age  trage- 
dies among  whose  ruins  our  ancestors  lived 
from  birth  to  death,  and  by  which  they 
tempered  their  minds." 

The  book  is  finely  manufactured;  the 
illustrations  are  rich  and  profuse.  It  will 
prove  as  acceptable  to  the  general  reader 
as  it  is  to  the  scholar. 


THE   WHITE   HOUSE   FROM    LINCOLN 
TO  ROOSEVELT 

Crook,  Col.  W.  H.  Memories  of  the  White  House. 
Being  the  Personal  Rec3llections  of  Col.  W.  H. 
Crook,  some  time  Body-guard  to  Lincoln,  since  then 
Disbursing  Officer  of  the  Executives.  Edited  by 
Henry  Rood.  Fully  illustrated.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &   Co.     $2  net. 

We  are  told  that  during  fort3'-six3'ears  of 
continuous  service  at  the  Executive  ^lan- 
sion  Col.  W.  H.  Crook  "has  been  brought 
into  close  and  intimate  relations  -mth  the 
Presidents  and  their  families,  from  Lincoln 
to  Roosevelt  inclusively,  and  has  been  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  their  home  lives 
while  they  resided  in  the  White  House." 
The  home  life  of  these  Presidents  provides 
the  theme  for  his  book,  which  is  not  only  a 


LIVIA.    MOTHKU     OF     TlHKKlls     UY 

HER     FIRST     MARlSIAliE      AND 

AFTERWARt>      WIFE     OF 

.AUGUSTUS. 


C.IRL     OK     THE     PERIOD. 
NAME    UNKNOWN. 


PROBABLY    ANi-jNIA,    DAUGHTER     OF     MARK 

ANTONY    AND  OCTAVIA   AND   MOTHER  OF 
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OCTAVIA.    SISTER  OF  AUOTTSTrS  AND 
WIFE   OF   MARK    ANTONY.        DE- 
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record  of  the  personal  character  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  men  who  have  been  elected 
to  the  nation's  highest  honor,  but  is  a  pic- 
ture of  typical  American  domestic  man- 
ners at  the  best.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no 
traveler  will  hereafter  wTite  his  "impres- 
sions" of  America  until  he  has  read  and 
pondered  it.  Some  were  men  of  wealth 
and  urban  training,  others  compara- 
tively poor,  and  reared  in  Western  \tI- 
lages;  some  had  had  a  imiversity  train- 
ing, others  only  the  education  afforded  by 
an  inland  college  or  none  at  all;  but  all 
were  gentlemen,  and  the  country  had  no 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  their  private  life, 
or  to  fear  such  an  exposition  of  it  as  this. 
Yet  much  praise  is  due  to  Colonel  Crook 
(and  to  Mr.  Rood)  for  the  great  good  taste 
with  which  they  have  chronicled  these 
recollections. 

As  for  "inside  liistory"  of  great  acts, 
sensational  disclosures  of  "secrets  of  State," 
one  need  look  here  for  none  of  these — cer- 
tainly for  no  hints  of  scandalous  gossip. 
One  learns,  rather,  how  Miss  Nellie  Grant 
was  the  first  White  House  bride;  the 
Johnson  children  gave  the  first  children's 
party;  Baby  McKee  distinguished  him- 
self by  having  the  first  Christmas  tree; 
Mrs.  Grant  was  the  first  to  employ  a 
housekeeper;  IMrs.  ISIcKinley  was  the 
first  to  be  seated  beside  her  husband  at 
State  dinners;  and  how^  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt enlarged  the  social  scope  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion: 

"The  list  of  entertainments  for  which 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  sent  out  invitations  would 
appal  almost  any  American  woman.  Yet 
so  great  was  her  capacity  for  carrying 
through  her  share  of  her  husband's  life,  in 
addition  to  her  own  particular  duties  as 
wdfe,  mother,  home-maker,  that  she  was 
able  to  li^'e  those  seven  busy  years  with- 
out losing  health,  strength,  or  'the  youth- 
ful, \dvacious,  charming  presence  that 
made  her  personality  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  her  husband.  The  White  House 
social  list  of  the  Roosevelt  Administrations 
makes  record  of  some  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  these  private  entertainments, 
which  were  given  during  the  six  months' 
season  of  the  several  years.  Each  of  them 
was  a  perfect  example  of  elegant,  but  by 
no  means  extravagant,  entertaining  on  the 
part  of  an  American  gentlewoman." 

Anecdotes  abound  of  course — stories  at 
first  hand — and  often  most  amusing,  tho 
Crook  seems  not  to  have  had  as  keen  an 
eye  for  that  as  for  other  kinds  of  things; 
but  the  pranks  of  the  children  that  most  of 
the  time  abounded  in  and  about  the  White 
House  will  bring  many  a  smile  to  the  read- 
er's face.  The  very  fu-st  evening  the  Roose- 
velts  were  there  young  Archie  followed 
stealthily  after  the  trotting  old  lamplighter 
and  extinguished  every  light  in  the  grounds, 
until  he  was  collared  bj^  one  of  the  guards. 
It  is  odd  to  read  of  Mrs.  Grant  that  "she 
always  called  the  President  'Ulys';  and, 
excepting  upon  the  most  formal  occasions, 
he  always  addrest  her  as  'Mrs.  G.'  "  These 
are  small  matters  (there  is  much  graver 
information  in  the  book);  but  they  are 
such  as  put  the  bright  bits  into  the  texture 
of  history;  and  it  is  exceedingly  well  that 
they  have  been  written  and  printed  in 
the  altogether  admirable  manner  here 
noticed. 

The  illustrations  are  largely  from  pho- 
tographs presented  to  Colonel  Crook  by 
the  Presidents  or  members  of  their 
families. 


LITERATURE  IN  MILTON'S  TIMES 

Ward,  A.  W.,  and  Waller,   A.  R.,  Editors.      The 

Cambridge    History  of     English    Literature.       Vol. 

VII.  8vo,  pp.  613.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $2.50  net. 

The  encyclopedia  and  the  detailed  his- 
tory sometimes  seem  to  the  lover  or 
reader  of  the  books  like  a  Pope's  "needless 
Alexandrine" 

"That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length 
along." 

A  series  like  that  whose  title  heads  this 
notice  must  needs  be  long,  but  not  a  sin- 
gle volurne  of  it  is  needless.  The  country- 
man who  was  presented  with  the  menu  of 
a  New  York  hotel  was  staggered  at  the 
thought  that  he  was  to  take  and  digest 
such  a  multiplicity  of  viands.  No  man 
need  read  through  a  dictionary,  but  a  dic- 
tionary must  always  be  at  his  elbow,  like 
a  lawj^er  to  whom  the  rich  man  pays  an 
annual  retaining  fee.  It  is  so  wuth  this 
History  of  English  Literature.  It  is  an 
invaluable  work  for  consultation.  Its  very 
titles  are  suggestive.  The  literature  of 
England,  which  manj^  think  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  permanent  in  the  world, 
began  with  the  romance,  it  reached  its 
prime  in  the  drama  and,  in  the  present  vol- 
ume, it  took  the  first  phase  of  modern- 
ism, in  the  rhymed  couplet  and  the  hnrics 
of  the  cavaliers.  Such  vastly  different, 
yet  equally  creative  minds  as  those  of  John 
Bunyan  and  George  Herbert  appeared  in 
this  Caroline  Age,  when  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
and  Hobbes  produced  their  variously  de- 
lightful lucubrations,  and  Izaak  Walton 
introduced  us  to  the  riverside  which  has  so 
long  been  a  source  of  English  poetic  in- 
spiration. Here  we  meet  with  the  pre- 
cursor of  William  Wordsworth  in  Henry 
Vaughan.  Here  stands  Milton,  the  found- 
er of  the  Christian  epic  in  England  from 
whom  many  poets,  including  the  founders 
of  modern  German  literature,  Klopstock 
and  Lessing,  drew  their  inspiration. 

The  Caroline  Age  was  perhaps  curst 
as  well  as  ^dtalized  by  the  bitter  religious 
and  political  controversies  Avhieh  sepa- 
rated Englishmen  into  the  two  hostile 
camps  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads.  But 
from  the  resultant  clash  of  ideas  sprang  to 
life  the  beginning  of  English  journalism  in 
Henrj'  Muddiman's  Gazette  and  the  be- 
ginning of  political  satire,  subsequently  to 
be  refined  into  the  point  and  splendor  of 
Dryden's  majestic  diatribe  and  Pope's 
polished  and  musical  rapier-play  of  words. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  complete 
and  accurate  account  of  English  letters 
and  learning  during  the  period  it  stands 
for,  that  is,  the  era  immediately  preceding 
that  of  Dryden.  It  is  edited  with  the  same 
care  and  Avith  the  same  scrupulosity  of 
finish  as  the  preceding  volumes.  To  many- 
minds  it  will  present  a  collection  in  which 
not  only  known  great  names  are  duly  rep- 
resented, but  many  minor  stars  and  con- 
stellations for  the  fu-st  time  brought  to 
light.  It  is  only  by  instituting  a  compari- 
son with  these  lesser  lights  that  the  stature 
and  splendor  of  the  giants  and  geniuses  of 
the  literary  world  can  be  measured.  One 
of  the  greatest  merits  of  this  series  lies 
perhaps  in  the  fact  that  it  may  reveal  to 
the  reader  names  and  works  which  he  had 
not  previously  known,  but  whose  acquaint- 
ance it  is  a  privilege  to  make. 

Nowadays  even  specialists  and  teachers 
find  themselves  prest  for  time  in  keeping 


their  engagements  and  conscientiously  dis- 
charging their  duties.  We  believe  the 
present  work  will  come  as  a  great  help  and 
relief  to  those  who  deal  with  English  his- 
tory and  literature  on  the  broadest  lines. 
It  is  impartial,  exhaustive,  and  inspiring. 
The  bibliographies  are  monuments  of  ju- 
dicious research,  the  tables  of  dates  and 
the  indexes  are  masterly  compilations  as 
completing  a  perfect  critical  apparatus. 
There  is  no  history  of  literature  in  any 
language  which  can  compare  with  this. 
If  we  live  in  an  Alexandrian  Age,  in  which 
men  of  genius  are  more  zealously  engaged 
in  gathering  up,  comparing,  and  arranging 
the  writings  of  the  past  than  in  producing 
new  creative  work,  we  hail  this  Avork  as  a 
library  worthy  to  be  classed  with  that  col- 
lection of  Greek  remains  which  was  gath- 
ered by  Zenodotus  under  the  marble  dome 
of  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria. 


A  KIPLINGESQUE     HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND 

Fletcher,  C.  R.  L.,  and  Kipling,  R.  A  History 
of  England.  Illustrated  in  colors.  Maps.  Pp.  308. 
New  York:    Doubleday,  Page    &  Co.     $1.80  net. 

Professor  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Kipling  have 
here  collaborated  in  an  attempt  to  produce 
a  virile,  readable,  boys'  and  girls'  history 
of  England,  illuminated  by  verse.  Mr. 
Kipling  has  probably  not  confined  his  in- 
fluence to  the  verse.  Everj'  chapter  bears 
the  marks  of  his  imperialistic  color-scheme. 
Red  corpuscles  abound.  From  "our  dear 
barbarian  forefathers"  (who  are  too  often 
neglected  in  "short"  histories)  to  the  con- 
eluding  moral  the  heroes  are  the  Empire, 
the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  the  predom- 
inating motif  is  "Prepare  for  War!"  For 
the  "spoilt  child,"  Ireland;  for  Mathilda, 
"a  horrid  female";  for  the  ungrateful 
American  colonies,  for  stubborn  kings  such 
as  James  II.,  who,  "if  not  like  Edward 
II.,  a  crowned  ass,  .  .  .  was  at  least  a 
crowned  mule";  for  the  Chartist  move- 
ment, for  prime  ministers  more  interested 
in  finance  and  democracy  than  in  Empire, 
Army,  and  Na\-y,  for  anj'  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  imperialism  and  the  infallibility  of 
England  the  authors  have  a  slap  or  a 
sword. 

Tho  we  can  not  but  admire  the  slash  and 
swing  of  their  creed,  we  find  their  gentler 
tones  much  more  sure.  For  the  historical 
facts  Professor  Fletcher's  name  ought  to 
be  sufficient  guarantee,  tho  the  RcAival  of 
Learning  began  before  the  Fall  of  Con- 
stantinople and  paltry  attention  is  given 
to  the  Industrial  Revolution,  whose  humble 
and  unnamed  heroes  laid  the  foundations 
of  British  manufacturing,  commercial,  and, 
consequently,  imperial  supremac}^ 

The  style  is  an  attempt  to  "talk  down" 
to  schoolboy  level,  and  thus  runs  occa- 
sionally to  crudities  and  slang  not  com- 
patible with  Imperial  English.  Rameses, 
Sennacherib,  and  Alexander  would  be 
amused  to  knoAV  that  thej^  "made  a  bid" 
for  conquering  the  world.  Many  of  the 
poems  will,  we  fear,  produce  that  doubtful 
shaking  of  the  head  which  has  folloAved 
much  of  Mr.  Kipling's  recent  work.  They 
are  imitations  of  Kipling,  but  such  imita- 
tions as  only  he  could  write.  Of  the  two 
dozen  lyrics^,  "The  River's  Tale,"  "With 
Drake  in  the  Tropics,"  "The  Secret  of 
the  Machines,"  and  "The  Glory  of  the 
Garden"  are  the  strongest.  Mr.  Ford's 
colored  illustrations  are  so  splendid  that 
one  could  wish  the  drawings  colored  also. 
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WHERE  DANGER  LURKS  IN  EUROPE 

\Vood.s<  H.  Charles.  The  Danger  Zone  of  Europe. 
Changes  and  Problems  in  the  Near  East.  Cloth, 
8vo,  pp.  324.  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown    &  Co. 

The  extreme  opportuneness  of  a  book  like 
this  on  Turkey  and  the  Balkan  region,  will 
bring  it  a  host  of  readers,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  several  competitors  ha\'e  ap- 
peared within  the  past  year.  Th<'  author, 
an  English  traveler  and  observer,  has  made 
two  extended  tours  in  that  feverish  part 
of  the  world  since  the  present  government 
took  charge  of  things  in  Turkey,  and  he 
.seems  to  have  rtudied  the  political  and 
economic  situation  there  with  care,  and 
from  advantageous  points  of  observation. 
It  was  because  he  wanted  to  "explain 
some  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred, 
and  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen  in  the  Near  East 
as  direct  or  indirect  results  of  the  Young 
Turk  Revolution  of  July,  1908,"  that,  Mr. 
Woods  says,  he  has  written  the  book. 

Seven  of  the  twelve  chapters,  accord- 
ingly, are  devoted  to  Turkey  under  the 
new  regime,  and  the  information  has  the 
appearance  of  great  accuracy  as  well  as 
freshness.  Most  interesting  at  this  time 
are  the  details  of  army  organization,  drill, 
and  armament .  Alt  ho  the  armament  is  not 
uniform  or  in  all  respects  up  to  date,  the 
impression  gained  is  that  in  a  land-war — 
even  a  sudden  one — Turkey  would  be  a 
very  ugly  customer.  On  the  sea,  however, 
the  condition  is  very  different.  The  Navy, 
by  a  recent  purchase  of  two  ready-made 
German  gunboats,  has  strengthened  itself 
against  Greece;  but  otherwise  the  Turk- 
ish Navy  is  of  small  account.  Large  space 
is  given  in  the  latter  half  of  the  volume  to 
the  Armenian  massacres  of  1909  at  and 
about  Adana  in  Asia  Minor,  and  their  po- 
litical effect,  which  has  brought  about 
long-needed  reforms  in  administration. 
Mr.  Woods  visited  the  scene  of  all  the 
pogroms.  Briefer  chapters  on  the  "Mili- 
tary Eflficiencj-  of  Bulgaria,"  "Greece  and 
Other  Balkan  Governments,"  close  a  book 
written  most  entertainingly  as  well  as 
thoughtfully,  and  particularly  interesting 
at  the  present  juncture.  A  large  number 
of  illustrations  of  scenes  and  portraits  of 
notables  embellish  the  work. 


A  FINE  BOOK  ON  JUDGE  HOAR 

Emerson,  Edward  W.,  and  Storey,  Moorfield. 
Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar.  A  Memoir.  Cloth, 
12mo,  354  pp.  Portrait.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

These  authors,  as  might  be  expected  of 
them,  have  given  here  a  valuable  as  well 
as  artistic  contribution  to  American  biog- 
raphy. Judge  Hoar,  allied  by  descent  and 
association  wath  tlie  very  cream  of  New 
England  folk,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  that 
circle  which  in  the  last  generation  repre- 
sented the  intellectual  best  of  our  land,  and 
himself  one  of  its  brightest  exiMuplars,  fur- 
nished a  fascinating  subject :  and  his  biog- 
raphers impart  to  the  reader  the  enjoy- 
ment they  have  evidently  felt  in  depicting 
his  life  and  character. 

A  man  richly  endowed  and  fortunately 
placed,  he  rose  steadily  to  larger  and  larger 
prominence  and  u.sefulness,  and  while  al- 
ways living,  and  being  heartily  lo\ed,  in 
Concord  or  in  Boston,  he  became  con- 
cerned in  legal  and  political  movements  of 
national   range.      His   most   active   j'ears 


were  those  preceding  and  during  .the  Civil 
.War  and  the  reconstruction  time  which 
followed  it;  and  he  was  one  of  the  leaders, 
in  the  highest  sen.se  of  the  word,  of  the  re- 
generative action  whose  instrument  was 
the  Republican  party.  Hence  political 
historians  will  read  with  great  interest  the 
.  numerous  private  letters  and-  other  matter 
relating  to  this  public  aspect  of  Judge 
Hoar's  life,  becau.se  they  illuminate  the 
history  of  that  time — especially  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  autobiog- 
raphy of  his  brother,  Senator  Hoar. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  delightful  half 
of  the  book  is  that  which  tells  of  .Judge 
Hoar's  home  and  neighborhood  life;  of  his 
college  days;  of  his  early  experiences  at 
the  bar;  and  of  his  acquaintance  with  that 
wonderful  circle  of  men  and  women  which 
dwelt  in  and  about  Boston,  Cambridge, 
and  Concord  when  Emerson,  Alcott,  Bart- 
lett,  Holnies,  Lowell,  Story,  .Thoreau,  Still- 
man,  and  the  Harvard  University  group 
of  that  day,  were  alive.  Of  this  galaxy  the 
Judge  was  a  bright  particular  star,  whose 
beams  of  wit  brightened  e-\'ery  gathering. 
A  meeting  of  the  Saturday  Club,  from 
which  he  was  rarely  absent,  was  a  field- 
day  for  him,  and  the.  reminiscences  of  that 
remarkable  society  abound  in  stories  of  his 
brilliant  sayings. 

It  is  not  surprizing,  then,  that  the  book 
has  a  rich  fund  of  anecdotes,  especially  of 
his  quickness  at  trenchant  repartee.  Some- 
times it  was  mighty  sharp.  Senator  Hoar 
once  said  of  him,  "When  he  sees  a  fool  he 
knows  him  and  can  not  resist  the  pleasure 
of  telling  him  so."  It  was  he — or  he  and 
Evarts  together — who  agreed  that  a  cer- 
tain pushing  lawyer  had  got  on,  would 
probably  get  honor,  and  might  get  hon- 
est. But  a  sweeter  fun  was  also  ready. 
When,  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War, 
one  of  his  enthusiastic  sons  wanted  his 
father  to  buy  a  big  banner,  and  have  a 
"raising,"  the  Judge  smilingly  refused 
with  the  remark,  "My  boy,  I  believe  in  a 
patriotism  that  never  flags." 


THE    BEST    SINCE    ROOSEVELT'S 
"  AFRICAN  GAME  TRAILS  " 


JUDGE    E.    ROCKWOOD    HOAR.   OF    COM  OKl>,    MA.-^.*.. 

Attorney-General  in  Grant's  Cabinet,  who 
framed  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  of  whom 
a  biography  is  reviewed  elsewhere. 


Sheldon,  Charles.  The  Wilderness  of  the  Upper 
Yukon.  A  Hunter's  Explorations  for  Wild  Sheep 
in  Sub-Arctic  Mountains.  Decorated  Cloth,  8vp, 
pp.354.  Illustrated.  -New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
.Sons.     $3  net. 

A  favorable  account  of  this  book  may  be 
expected  when  the  reviewer  wishes  to  say 
flatly  at  the  outset  that,  to  his  mind,  it  is 
the  best  Ajnerican  production  in  its  class 
since  "Mr.  Roosevelt's  "African  Game 
Trails."  Mr.  Sheldon  is  an  excellf-nt  type 
of  the  hiinter-naturalist,  keenly  alive  to 
the  j.oys  of  the  chase,  never  killing  wanton- 
ly, never,  if , possible,  allowing  a  wounded 
animal  to  escape,  alert,  and  indefatigable 
in  studying  the  habits  of  every  living  thing, 
and  sensitive  to  the  beauty  and  influence 
of  the  natural, world.  Grant  such  a  man 
some  power  of  literary  expression,  and  a 
good  book  is  a  matter  of  course. 

The  volume  is  a  chronicle  of  several  ex- 
peditions about  the  .sources  of  the  Tukon 
and  some  of  its  tributaries  djiring  the  past 
six  or  eight'  years.  Sometimes  he  was  alone, 
often  accompanied  by  others,  such  as 
Rungius,  the  animal  painter;  Osgood,  of 
the  Biological  Survey;  Selous,  the  famous 
elephant-hunter,  or  local  friends.  All  were 
ardent  hunters,  proud  of  their  trophies, 
but  were  something  more  besides,  so 
that  intellectual  appreciation  characterized 
their  intercourse  and  is  revealed  in  the  wri- 
ting or  illustrating  which  each  has  done. 

The  special  object  in  Mr.  Sheldon's 
view  was  a  study  of  the  bighorns  in  their 
native  haunts.  Like  the  argali  of  the 
mountains  of  northeastern  Asia,  they  pre- 
sent many  variations  in  color  of  coat,  form 
of  horns,  etc.,  and  manj-  names  have  been 
applied  to  isolated  specimens.  Mr.  Shel- 
don, in  common  with  other  broad-minded 
zoologists,  felt  that  wider  knowledge  would 
show  that  these  variant  forms  blended  into 
a  single  species;  and  he  has  shown  that 
this  is  so.  To  gain  this  knowledge  he 
hunted  and  watched  and  photographed  in 
the  high  Rockies  from  the  head  of  Coal 
Creek  to  the  sources  of  the  Macmillan 
River.  Aisiting  many  a  ridge  and  peak 
where  no  one  has  ever  been  before,  so  far 
as  known,  and  detailing  as  merely  a  joy- 
ful part  of  the  da\'s  work  exertions  and 
hardships  and  adventures  which  the  reader 
must  think  heroic. 

But  throughout  the  volume  the  student 
of  animal  life  and  the  lover  of  the  beauty 
of  nature  are  \isible.  Once,  for  instance, 
he  watched  for  a  long  time  the  actions  of 
a  grizzly  and  its  young  cub  digging  out 
and  capturing  ground  squirrels.  Then  a 
careful  stalk  brought  the  old  bear  to  bag. 
The  cub  stayed  with  the  dead  mother,  and 
Mr.  Sheldon  attempted  to  capture  it  alive. 
api)roaching  cautiously  until  within  sLx 
feet  of  the  spitting  little  creature  that  stood 
watcliing  him. 

"Suddenly,"  he  relates,  "it  pushed  for- 
ward its  nose,  sniffed  at  me  several  times 
in  terror,  turned,  and  rushed  up  the  moun- 
tain slope.  ...  It  was  a  tiny  cub.  born 
the  preceding  winter,  and  could  have  re- 
ceived no  impressions  of  human  beings 
from  its  experience.  It  did  not  fear  the 
Kiglit  of  num.  but  the  srcitt  of  man  imme- 
diately inspired  it  with  terror.  What  was 
the  origin  of  that  instinct?  Surely,  in  that 
remote  part  of  the  coimtry.  the  cub's  an- 
cestors could  not  have  experienced  a  fear 
of  the  scent  of  man  for  generations  nu- 
merous enough  to  have  the  trait  registered 
in   the  nervous  organization  and   tLxt  so 
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that  it  was  transmitted  by  heredity  to  the  Hosmer,    and    many    others    among    the          MARIE  CORELLI'S  NEW  NOVEL 

young!     This  would  require  frequent  repe-  eminent   in  every   walk   of   life.     No  ro-       ^     ,„   .,    .      ,„,.    t-,    r,     ,     • 

•;.,.               ,      ,,                      •                 .1             if  iji?        •       i          J     I,           iu            J             Corelll,  Mane.     The  Life  Everlasting.     Pp.  439. 

titions   of    the    experience,    through    too  mance  could  rascmate  and  criarm  ttie  reader   New  York:  Hodder  &  stoughton.    George  H.  Doran 

many  generations,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  more  than  this  chronicle  of  real  lives  and    Co.    i9ii.    $1.35. 

to  believe  this  possible.     In  my  opinion  the  mutual  appreciation  of  these  married       For  years  the  world  has  been  specula- 

this  instinct  had  its  origin  in  a  period  so  lover  poets.    After  the  death  of  his  "Lyric   ting  about  Marie  Corelli's  religious  belief, 

remote  in  the  past  that  we  have  no  facts  Love,"    Robert    Browning   lived    twenty-   Every  cult  has  found  at  some  time  or  other 

at  all  to  explain  it.  .  .  .  Casual  observ-  eight  years — years  of  achievement,  won-   reason  for  thinking — "she  is  one  of  us." 

ers  have  not  always  discriminated  between  derful   development,    and   social   activity.    In  a  very  explicit  prologue  to  this  new 

sight  and  scent  as  they  affect  the  action  It  is  during  this  period  that  he  wrote  the   book,  she  gives  in  detail  the  history  of  her 

of  animals."  letters  to  Mrs.  Bronson  which  appear  for    writing,   discoursing  freely  about  her  ex- 

The  illustrations  include,  in  addition  to  the  first  time  in  this  volume,  and  in  them   periences  and  convictions,  but  aside  from 

a  large  number  of  original  and  very  fine  we  trace  his  constant  devotion  to  his  lost   assuring  her  readers  that  she  is  neither 

photographs  of  scenery,  animal  life,  and  love,   his  tremendous  pride  in  their  son,    Spiritualist,  Christian  Scientist,  nor  The- 

eamp-scenes,   a  number  of  capital  draw-  and  his  desire  to  accomplish  his  life's  work   osophist,  still  leaves  the  problem  unsolved, 

ings  by  Carl  Rungius.  in  a  fitting  way.                                                 Her  novels,  beginning  with  the  "Romance 

Lovers  of  the  Brownings  will  love  them   of  Two  Worlds,"  and  including  "Ardath," 
ROBERT  BROWNING  AND  MRS,  more  after  a  perusal  of  this  new  tribute,    "The   Soul  of  Lilith,"    "The   Sorrows  of 
BROWNING  and  the  new  friends  that  the  book  is  bound   Satan."  "Barabbas,"  "The  Master  Chris- 
whiting.  Lillian.    The  Brownings,  Their  Life  ^o  make  will  regret  the  years  of  delight   tian,"  and  ending  with  this  new  novel,  she 
and  Art.     Pp.  296.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  they  must  have  missed  by  a  tardy  appre-   wrote  as  the  "result  of  a  deliberately  con- 
1911.    $2.50.  elation  of  the  message  of  their  lives  and   ceived    plan    and    intention,"    linked    to- 
Biographical  literature,   to  interest  the  poems.                                                                  gether  by  one  "theory."     They  all  par- 
casual  reader,  must  possess  unusual  merit,  take  of  a  certain  supernatural  mysticism, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Brownings,  would  TWENTY-FOUR  VOLUMES  FOR          and  are  deeply  tinged  with  the  psychic  and 
need  some  great  power  of  original  treat-  •    CHILDREN                               the  occult. 

ment,  or  some  unique  material  in  order  to  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  Thompson.  Holland.  Editors-  The  story  in  this  volume  is  told  in  the 
become  an  addition  to  the  many  great  in- chief.  The  Book  of  Knowledge,  The  Child's  En-  first  person  by  the  heroine.  In  itself,  it  is 
biographies  written  on  this  subject.  Miss  ^J^Ssociety^  volumes.  8vo.  New  York:  The  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.g  g^^^y^  but  the  story  is  only 
Whiting  promised  that  this  should  be  her  "  an  excuse  for  a  dissertation.  The  text  is, 
most  important  work,  and  the  result  justi-  It  has  been  said  that  the  present  is  the  "There  is  no  death,  what  seems  so  is 
fies  her  claim.  children's  age.  If  confirmation  were  re-  transition."  Miss  Corelli  is  past  master 
She  has  so  familiarized  herself  with  the  quired,  we  might  find  it  in  the  present  of  an  art  of  word-painting.  When  she 
works  of  the  poets  and  the  scenic  setting  encyclopedia,  which  in  twenty-four  vol-  comes  to  deal  with  "amethystine  tints," 
of  their  lives,  has  had  such  exceptional  umes  arranges  a  vast  collection  of  articles  "opalescent  mists,"  "velvet  sward,"  and 
opportunities  for  acquiring  vital  and  inti-  bringing  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  "perfume  of  flowers,"  there  is  no  one 
mate  facts  about  them  in  personal  conver-  children  information  on  almost  every  con-  now  writing  who  can  surpass  her. 
sations  with  their  talented  son  and  famous  ceivable  topic.  The  world's  knowledge  The  lovers  have  been  lovers  through 
friends,  and,  thanks  to  the  kindness  and  may  thus  be  said  to  be  epitomized  in  a  several  incarnations,  but  have  been  sepa- 
courtesy  of  Edith  Bronson,  now  Countess  clear  and  popular  style.  All  is  illustrated  rated  through  their  own  hesitancy  or 
Rucellai  of  Florence,  is  able  to  print  so  by  means  of  profuse  pictures,  and  ingen-  errors.  They  see  visions  of  approaching 
many  letters  of  Mr.  Browning  to  Mrs.  Bron-  ious  charts  and  diagrams.  happiness,  but  the  heroine  longs  to  reach 
son  hitherto  unpublished,  that  the  result  is  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  work  the' plane  of  perfection  with  Rafel  San- 
a  book  valuable  not  only  to  'Browning  so-  one  finds  stories  of  the  sky,  sea,  and  earth  toris,  and  like  him  become  master  of  all 
cieties,  but  to  every  literature  lover.  and  their  interdependence.  The  develop-  the  forces  of  nature.  There  is  so  much  of 
The  author  has  presented  in  separate  ment  of  animal  life  on  the  earth  "  until  the  the  transcendental  in  the  story  that  the 
chapters  the  lives  of  Robert  Browning  and  diapason  ended  full  in  man"  is  shown  by  disciples  of  "New  Thought"  should  find 
Elizabeth  Barrett  up  to  the  time  of  their  picture  and  pen.  Rain,  wind,  heat  and  it  most  satisfying.  Even  the  practical 
meeting,  revealing  their  spirits  in  the  light  cold,  the  growth  of  plant  life,  botany,  and  minded  wiU  find  much  underlying  the 
of  their  home  atmosphere  and  calling  at-  forestry  are  clearly  dealt  with.  Modern  rhapsodies  that  is  suggestive  of  common 
tention  to  the  similarity  of  their  tastes,  inventions  are  described  from  the  tele-  sense.  "  Bear  in  mind  that  you  have  no th- 
their  love  of  the  Greek,  and  their  devotion  phone  up  to  airships,  automobiles,  and  the  ing  to  thank  any  one  for,  and  nothing  to 
to  poetry  for  art's  sake.  Every  fact  in  cinematograph.  blame  any  one  for  ii  the  shaping  of  your 
regard  to  each  she  illustrates  with  quo-  Nor  is  literature  neglected.  We  find  here  destiny  but  yourself  -the  only  power  any 
tations,  either  from  their  poems  or  letters,  accounts  of  Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales"  man  has  ever  had,  c  .•  ever  will  have  to  con- 
It  seems  well-nigh  incredible  that  there  and  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  the  prac-  tend  with." 
could  have  existed  two  such  natures,  rich  tical  articles  are  "Things  to  make  and  to  Concentration  of  thought,  command  of 
in  personality,  full  of  the  joy  of  living,  and  do,"  and  there  is  a  "Book  of  School  Les-  the  will,  hypnotic  suggestion,  all  play  their 
possessing  such  unequaled  genius  for  giv-  sons."  Scattered  throughout  the  volumes,  parts.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  hero- 
ing  and  appreciating  friendships.  "Robert  among  the  most  interesting  morsels  are  ine's  greatest  success  came  when  she  forced 
and  Elizabeth  Browning  would  have  been  poems,  rimes,  legends,  problems,  etc.  It  herself  to  rise  above  the  voices  of  slander 
great — even  immortally  great,  as  man  and  is  a  work  of  amusement  as  well  as  of  in-  and  vituperation.  The  theory  of  love, 
woman,  if  they  had  not  been  great  poets,  struetion  and  education  and  a  notable  ex-  life,  and  power  depicted  in  this  thrilling 
They  both  lived  in  a  simple  natural  way  ample  of  editorial  skill  in  the  choice  of  romance  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  if 
the  essential  life  of  the  spirit,  the  life  of  topics  and  in  their  treatment  as  matter  we  could  only  "think  with"  the  author  as 
scholarship  and  noble  culture,  of  the  pro-  suited  for  children's  perusal.  she  asks  us  to  do. 
found  significance  of  thought — of  creative  Many  an  adult  will  linger  over  these 

energy,  of  wide  interest  in  all  the  impor-  pages,  fascinated  alike  by  the  luminous  text        MR.  KITCHENS'  "  THE  FRUITFUL 
tant  movements  of  the  day,  and  of  beauti-  and  the  multitude  of  illustrations.     Chil-                                  VINE  " 
ful  and  sincere  friendships."    Having  met,  dren  will  pick  out  such  articles  as  particu-       Hichens,  Robert.    The  Fruitful  Vine.    Pp.  521. 
there  was  no  life  for  these  two  apart,  and  larly  suit  their  minds  and  temperaments.    New  York:   Frederick  A.  stokes  Co.    i9ii. 
the  author  has  pictured  their  fifteen  years  One  of  the  uses,  of  such  a  work  should  be        Rome,  the  eternal  city,  has  ever  been 
of  married  life  with  a  tenderness  that  makes  to  assist  parents,  their  sons,  and  daugh-    the  alluring  goal  of  the  tourist,  the  fas- 
it  almost  sacred.    Italy  became  their  home,  ters  in  finding  out  whether  a  cliild's  nat-   cinating  background  for  poem  and  story, 
a  land  of  dreams  and  realization  where  they  ural  bent  be  toward  science,   mechanics,    and  the  inspiration  of  both  sculptor  and 
lived  and  loved  and  wrote.     The  birth  of  trade,  or  literature.     The  compilation  is   artist.    Now  Robert  Hichens,  whose  won- 
their  son  only  made  their  lives  fuller  and  English  in  origin,   but  it  has  been  con-   derful    description    of    the    desert    in    his 
richer — an  almost  ideal  existence.  scientiously  and  skilfully  adapted  to  the    "Garden  of  Allah"  made  him  famous  as  a 
They   lived   in   a   period   peopled   with  tastes   of   transatlantic   readers.      An   ex-   creator  of  local  atmosphere,  has  here  writ- 
brilliant  genius  and  their  range  of  friend-  haustive  and  well-made   index  makes  ac-    ten  a  long  novel  in  which  he  tries  to  por- 
ship  included  Tennyson,  Rossetti,  Landor,  cessible  any  topic  treated  in  these  twenty-   tray   in    the   same   way    the   beauty   and 
Carlyle,    Leighton,   the    Storeys,    Harriet  four  octavos.                                                                                {Continued  on  page  692) 
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Twelve  Beautiful  Fall  and  Winter  Colors  to  Please  All  Tastes 

Ten  Convenient  Weights  Allowing  for  All  Preferences 

Five  Grades  to  Suit  All  Pocketbooks 

The  New  Season^s  Holeproof  Hose— Now 

At  Your  Dealer^s 


3J 


The  Original  Guaranteed  Hose  offers  more 
this  year  than  ever  to  buyers.  Never  before  were 
such"  beautiful  colors,  such  comfortable  weights 
and  such  grades  exhibited.  All  the  old  dealers 
and  hundreds  of  new  ones  are  showing  them 
now.  Examinethis  wide  assortment  before  you 
lay  in  a  supply  of  hose.  Decide  after  seeing 
them  if  you  don't  want  such  hose  as  these,  and 
the  guarantee  that  goes  with  them.  You  can  get 
the  lightest  weights  if  you  want  them,  yet  six 
pairs  of  every  texture  of  "  H  oleproof  "  are  guaran- 
teed to  wear  without  lioles  for  six  months. 

Why  They  Last 

We  pay  for  our  yarn  an  average  of  seventy 
cents  a  pound.  It  is  Egyptian  and  Sea  Island 
cotton,  the  finest  cotton  obtainable,  so  we  pay 
the  top  market  price.  No  other  is  of  the  same 
long  fibre.  None  is  so  fine  and  soft  and  strong. 
The  yarn  is  three-ply,  so  it  isn't  stiff. 

We  could  buy  common  two-ply  yarn  for  as 
low  as  thirty  cents  a  pound.  But  such  yarn 
is  harsh  and  ungainly.  To  make  hose  with 
tliis  yarn  that  will  last  six  months  you  must 
make  them  heavy  and  coarse. 

^^.     Our  Minute  Inspection 


so  we  make  this  inspection  to  keep  the  grade 
up  to  the  standard. 

In  all  our  experience  we  have  never  been 
asked  to  replace  more  than  5  per  cent  of  our 
output.  95  per  cent  of  the  product  has  always 
outlasted  the  guarantee. 

The  above  signature  appears  on  the  toe  of 
every  genuine  pair  of  "  Holeproof."  Mr.  Carl 
Freschl  is  the  originator  of  the  guaranteed  hose 
idea.     And  fie  conceived   the  idea   because 


WM. 


ILJl 


tUg.U.S.  PatOir.,19C« 


We  spend.  $55,000  a  year 
n\erely  to  see  that  each  pair 
of  "  Holeproof  is  perfection. 
We  pay  too  mucli  for  the 
making  of  "  Holeproof"  to 
afford  many  returned   pairs, 


tioleproof'nosieru 

FOR  MEN  WOMEN^AND  CHILDREN^ 

years  of  its/s  proved  that  the  hose  dcser-cd 
guaranteeing.  There's  a  difference  between 
such  a  guarantee  and  one  put  on  hose  just  to 
compete  with  another  brand.  Mr.  Freschl 
has  had  thirty-eight  years  of  experience.  He 
of  all  men  knows  how  to  make  stylish  hose 
that  will  wear  a  full  .^ix  months. 

If  you  want  hose  that  are  soft,  close-fitting 
and  comfortable— hose  that  eliminate  darning 
and  bother— look  for  that  mark  on  the  next 
hose  you  buy.  There  are  scores  of  imitations 
—hose  made  with  cheap  yarn.  They  can't  be 
compared  with  the  genuine  "'  Holeproof,"  so 
see  that  you  get  it. 


Sold  in  Your  Town 

The  genuine  "  Holeproof"  is  sold  in  your 
town.  We'll  tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on  re- 
quest or  ship  direct  where  there's  no  dealer 
near,  charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 

There  are  twelve  colors,  ten  weights  and  five 
grades  for  men ;  seven  colors,  three  weights  and 
three  grades  for  women,  and  two  colors,  two 
weights  and  three  grades  for  children.  Six 
pairs,  guaranteed  sixmonths.cost  f  i.joup  to$3, 
according  to  finish  and  weight.  Silk  hose  for 
men  and  women,  three  pairs  guaranteed  three 
months,  cost  $2  for  men  and  $3  for  women. 

Look  over  the  "  Holeproof  line  at  a  dealer's. 
Write  for  free  book.  "  How  to  Make  Your 
Feet  Happy." 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

933  Fourth  Street,  Milwaakee,  Wis. 

Holepraof  Hosierr  Co.  of  Caiuda,  Ltd.,   LoDdon,   Caa., 
Dutribaton  for  Canada 

Tampico  N<^.ws    Co.,  S    A  .    City  of  Mexico.    AfenU 
(or  Mexican  Republic. 


Tr*    r^AalAi-c*  Almost  ever.-  deal 


dealer 
lole- 

proof  now  h.is  the  opportunit>-.  "  Hole- 
proof" is  the  greatest  "trade-getter"  known. 
Write  us  at  once  for  oiir  preposition.  Learn 
of  our  live  selling  helps  and  ideas.  Get  on 
the  list  for  "  The  Hosier,"  the  breeziest  little 
business  building  monthly  published.  Write 
us  today  for  "  Holeproot"  samples. 


Q^2fsni^ /ih^G2^U^iA£jd? 


■i) 


I 

'I 

'^ 

1 


\^r/^ 


■'vV.»WV»'v'vV] 


Our  readers  are  asked   to  mention  Tiic   Litiui.miy   Digest  when  writins  to  ^dverti^eri. 
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For  a 

Lazy  Lounge 

And  Forty  Winks 

or  for  an  all-night  trip  to  Slumberland , 
there's  nothing  like  FAULTLESS 
Pajamas  and  Night  Shirts  for  genuine 
comfort  and  contentment.  Restful  ? 
— Ah-h-hl  FAULTLESS  Nightwear 
will  teach  you  what  real  rest  means. 
And  don 't  forget  that  the  kind  of  gar- 
ments you  rest  in  have  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  kind  of  rest  you  get. 


Night  Shirts  ^  Pajamas 

are,  above  all,  restful.  Their  soft, 
caressing  fabrics,  flattened  seams, 
accurately  fitted  neckbands  and  care- 
fully shaped  armholes  and  shoulders 
insure  absolute  ease — the  first  essen- 
tial to  refreshing  slumber. 
Ask  your  haberdasher  for  FAULT- 
LESS Nightwear  ajid  look  for  the 
with  the 


man 

candle 

label. 


on  the 
Write 


^^11^^64 


SINCE.  1881 


for  our  BED  TIME  BOOK. 

Faultless  Day  Shirts 

at  $1.50  and  up  have  won  national  popularity 
because  they  are  made  best.  The  lowest 
priced  is  made  and  finished  as  carefully  as  the 
highest  priced.  There  is  but  one  standard  of 
workmanship  for  all  Fault- 
less garments— the  highest. 
The  difference  is  entirely  in 
the  material. 

ROSENFELD 
&  CO. 

Dept.  D. 

Balttmore.  Hd. 


REVIEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

{Continued from  page  690) 

power  of  Rome,  its  powerful  influence  on 
the  dwellers  within  its  gates,  and  the 
subtle  way  in  which  it  influences  the  char- 
acters who  move  with  inevitable  certainty 
through  the  pages  of  his  story. 

That  there  are  two  distinct  Romes,  the 
ancient  and  the  modern,  is  clear  to  any  one 
who  has  ever  visited  that  wonderful  and 
tantalizing  city.  The  suddenness  with 
which  one  comes  upon  the  evidences  of 
Rome's  former  majesty  and  power,  its 
relics  and  its  ruins,  in  close  proximity  to 
its  modern  splendor  and  cosmopolitan 
conventionalities  is  startling  to  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  eye. 

All  this  Mr.  Hichens  has  dwelt  on,  but, 
unfortunately,  has  made  clearer  than  all 
else  the  present  condition  of  the  modern 
social  society  circle — with  its  deplorable 
looseness  of  speech  and  morals,  the  inde- 
pendence of  action  of  both  men  and  women, 
impossible  under  absolutely  healthy  con- 
ditions. In  the  story  the  author  strikes 
deep  into  the  roots  of  man's  motives  for 
action  and  has  an  illustrative  character 
for  almost  every  abstract  vice  or  virtue. 

Sir  Theodore  Cannynge  and  his  wife 
had  been  married  ten  years — years  of  lov- 
ing devotion  with  no  cloud  in  their  sky  of 
absolute  happiness  and  contentment  ex- 
cept their  childlessness,  which  was  a  great 
grief  to  them  both.  The  contrast  between 
their  life  and  the  home  life  of  happy  pa- 
rents is  graphically  illustrated  by  the  in- 
tercourse between  them  and  the  DenzUs, 
whose  first  son  was  named  for  Sir  Theo- 
dore and  who  are  an  ideally  happy  couple. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  friendship, 
a  barrier  grows  unconsciously  between  Sir 
Theodore  and  his  beautiful  and  youthful 
wife  Dolores.  The  former  spends  more 
and  more  of  his  time  in  the  home  where 
childish  love  and  laughter  bring  him  the 
happiness  he  craves,  and  Dolores,  feeling 
her  barrenness  a  reproach,  throws  herself 
thoughtlessly  into  the  social-butterfly 
existence  and  under  the  influence  of  those 
of  light  minds  and  morals. 

The  power  of  a  fixt  idea  on  the  mind  is 
worked  out  consistently.  With  Dolores  it 
becomes  a  morbid  obsession  and  she  strug- 
gles through  some  mental  processes  which 
the  author  portrays  with  merciless  and 
brutal  frankness  until  she  sins,  arguing  as 
many  a  casuist  has  done  before  her,  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  Even  a  casual 
reader  will  be  forced  to  ask  some  very 
searching  questions  in  regard  to  the  truth 
of  some  of  the  physiological  statements 
made  by  the  author,  but  each  one  wUl  feel 
the  power  of  the  problem  as  it  is  conceived 
and  will  be  profoundly  moved  by  some  of 
the  tragic  episodes,  particularly  Francis 
Denzils'  facing  of  impending  death,  with 
a  smile  that  spares  all  his  loved  ones. 


THE  NEW  NOVEL   OF  MARGARET 
DELAND 

Deland,  Margaret.  The  Iron  Woman.  Pp.  478. 
New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Bros.  1911. 
$1.35. 

Those  who  enjoyed  "The  Awakening  of 
Helena  Richie,"  will  be  glad  in  this  new 
book  by  the  same  author  to  meet  her  again 
in  company  with  her  son  David.  The  first 
part  of  the  story  seems  to  be  a  complete 
i  and  well-worked-out  preparation  for  the 
I  spiritual    struggle    and    tensely    dramatic 


problem  that  is  unfolded  in  the  course  of 
the  novel  and  represents  the  home  life  and 
childish  intercourse  of  the  few  friends 
whose  lives  are  so  closely  woven  together 
in  a  web  of  love  and  hate,  successes  and 
failures.  It  is  this  detailed  account  of  the 
growth  from  light-hearted  irresponsible 
childish  spontaneity  into  the  real  prob- 
lems of  mature  life  that  makes  possible 
the  cumulative  force  of  the  plot  and  ex- 
plains the  final  powerfully  dramatic  scene 
between  Helena,  Elizabeth,  and  David. 
Mrs.  Richie's  part  in  the  solution  of  her 
son's  spiritual  problems  rings  so  true  and 
is  so  intensely  convincing  that  the  reader 
rejoices  when  the  final  page  brings  to  her 
peace  and  happiness  in  spite  of  herself. 

"The  Iron  Woman"  is  an  entirely  new 
character  in  fiction— a  woman  of  mascu- 
line intellect,  self-reliance,  vigor,  and  ambi- 
tion, who  maintains  her  husband's  foundry 
and  brings  up  her  son  and  step-daugh- 
ter, unconscious  that  they  need  love  and 
home  refinements  as  well  as  money,  which 
she  strives  so  hard  to  make  and  gives  to 
them  so  generously.  And  so  Blair  Mait- 
land  grows  up,  hating  his  ugly  home, 
ashamed  of  his  unlovely  mother,  and  with- 
out the  incentive  to  work  or  an  under- 
standing of  the  tenderness  and  loidng  am- 
bition that, prompts  his  mother  to  furnish 
wealth  so  lavishly. 

The  author  knows  how  to  make  clear 
the  yearning  heart  under  the  iron  exterior 
and  shows  the  woman's  strength  in  her 
sincere  attempt  to  repair  the  damage  when 
she  realizes  her  mistake.  Unfortunately, 
the  unhealthy  roots  had  gone  too  deep, 
and  Mrs.  Maitland  had  many  hours  of 
bitterness  when  she  realized  it. 

Mrs.  Deland's  characters  seem  real  and 
the  ungovernable  anger  of  Elizabeth  Fer- 
guson finally  brings  its  inevitable  agony 
and  sorrow  which  involves  those  she  loves 
as  well  as  herself,  and  the  man  who  was 
robbed  of  the  necessity  and  incentive  to 
work  is  a  "pithless  creature."  It  is  a  really 
powerful  book  of  deep  sympathies,  fas- 
cinating conversations,  strong  character 
delineation,  and  with  a  strong  appeal  to 
head  as  well  as  heart. 

TABOO 

Frazer,  J.  G.  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul. 
Pp.  XV,  446.  London  and  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $3.25  net. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  cul- 
ture has  made  its  great  gains  in  recent 
years  largely  by  employing  the  compara- 
tive method  and  using  not  merely  or  even 
principally  the  data  furnished  by  what 
may  be  called  the  higher  grades  of  civil- 
ization. The  facts  afforded  by  study  of 
the  customs  of  primitive  peoples,  not  only 
of  the  present  but  of  the  past,  as  recorded 
in  the  history  of  travel  and  in  such  classics 
as  the  works  of  Herodotus  and  Pausanias, 
have  shed  abundant  new  light  on  the  story 
of  man.  The  industrious  have  collected 
large  bodies  of  these  facts,  so  that  books 
like  Tylor's  "Primitive  Culture"  and 
Frazer's  "Golden  Bough"  have  come  to 
be  storehouses  of  data  for  the  student  of 
anthropology,  of  primitive  psychology,  and 
of  early  religious  ideas. 

These  facts  come  upon  study  to  group 
themselves  about  definite  centers,  and  so  it 

(Continued  on  page  694) 

Siiiiorloi- to  L.ciiionaile 
Horsforcl's  Acid  I'bosptanto 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar,  makes  a  refreshing  drink. 
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The  Detroit  Electric  name 
on  an  Electric  pleasure  car 
means  as  much  to  you  as  the 
artist's  signature  on  a  Corot, 
Millet,  Rembrandt  or  Whis- 
tler. The  car  is  more  than  a 
utility.  It  represents  a  per- 
sonality and  its  ownership 
reveals  your  discernment  of 
TRUF.  elegance  and  rkai. 
worth. 


Model  25.     One  cf  Ten  Beautiful  Designs  for  1912 


HE  turn  of  a  key,  your   hand   on   the   horizontal 

speed   controller  which   allows  full  seat   room,   and    you   are   ready   to 
quietly  "float"  the  miles  away. 


T 


A  slight  movement  of  the  hand — always  in  a  natural,  restful  position  on  the  horizontal 
lever — and  you  have  a  choice  of  five  speeds.  Move  it  back  of  neutral  position  and  you  apply 
the  hub  brakes,  without  even  touching  the  foot  pedals,  or  you  can,  also,  bring  the  car  to 
an  abrupt  stop  by  one  pressure  of  the  foot,  which  acts  on  four  powerful,  rear  wheel  brakes 
and  at  the  same  time  instantly  stops  the  flow  of  current, — a  double  safety  device,  patented. 


The  instant  response  of  the  car  to  your 
slightest  wish  naturally  creates  an  irresisti- 
ble desire  to  know  about  the  unseen  beauty 
oi  its  mechanism  upon  which  all  depends. 
You  wish  to  know  about  the  storage  oi 
electricity,  how  it  is  turned  into  mechanical 
power  by  the  motor  and  then  carried  to  the 
wheels  without  waste  through  the  "Chain- 
less"  Shaft  Drive— another  patented  feature. 

Explanatory  Note  — The  word  "Chainless"  does 
not  refer  to  the  absence  of  side  chains  alone, 
but  applied  to  the  shaft  drive,  means  no  chain 
or  gear  reductions  concealed  at  the  motor,  be- 
neath the  car.  A  "Chainless"  Shaft  Drive  has 
1 130  fewer  parts  than  a  Shaft  Drive  constructed 
with  concealed  chains,  a  self-evident  advantage. 

All  battery  cell  are  "get-at-able"  by 
simply  raising  the  piano-hinged  hoods,  an 
absolute  necessity  for  proper  inspection 
and  "venting"  while  on  charge. 


All  body  panels  are  of  aluminum.  They 
do  not  check,  crack  or  warp.  That  means 
long  life,  continued  beauty  of  finish  and 
easy  repair. 

Bodies  are  hung  lower  but  not  so  ex- 
treme that  there  is  danger  to  vital  machin- 
ery from  insufficient  clearance.  Wonderful 
springs  of  improved  design, smooth  over  any 
unevenness  of  the  road.  Ball  bearing  steer- 
ing knuckles  make  steering  remarkably  easy. 

For  1912  we  build  one  chassis  in  four 
sizes — 85-inch,  90-inch,  96-inch  and  112-inch 
wheel  base.     Ten  stunning  body  designs. 

Tires — Pneumatic  or  Motz  Cushion. 

Batteries — Edison  —  nickel  and  steel; 
Detroit,  Ironclad  and  Exide  lead.  Edison 
and  Ironclad  at  additional  cost. 


/)»  twf  hesitate  to  write  us /or  any 
in/artnation  yoti  may  desire. 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Company 

408  Clay  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bkanciif.s  :    \e\v  York,  Hroadway  at  8oth  Street;  Cliicaso,  2416  Michigan  .\ venue;  BiilTalo,  Cleveland 
St.  Louis.  Minneai)i)li>,  Brooklyn  and  Kansa>  City. 

Selling  Representatives  in  all  Leading  Cities 


■  ^  Shan  Tirive 

Chainless 


11 
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is  that  the  new  edition  of  the  "Golden 
Bough,"  with  a  vastly  increased  apparatus, 
is  being  issued  in  a  series  of  volumes  which 
bear  separate  titles  and  deal  ^ndth  definite 
limited  subjects.  Mr.  Frazer's  present  re- 
cast, or  expansion,  of  his  earlier  chapter  on 
taboo  is  practically  exhaustive.  It  is  prob- 
able that  no  class  of  taboo  is  omitted,  while 
the  wealth  of  illustration  makes  the  volume 
indispensable  to  the  student  interested  in 
the  branches  named.  The  discussion  is 
eminently  sane,  and  is  not  subject  to  the 
dissent  or  doubt  which  is  raised,  for  in- 
stance, by  his  theory  and  explanation  of 
totemism,  or  by  his  reduction  of  so  many 
duties  to  the  status  of  gods  of  vegetation 
(in  the  former  edition  of  the  "Golden 
Bough"  or  in  his  "Attis,  Adonis,  and 
Osiris").  Comparative  religionists  par- 
ticularly wall  need  the  book,  illuminating 
as  it  does  not  merely  early  and  primitive 
as  well  as  savage  beliefs,  but  the  de- 
velopment and  manifestation  of  these  in 
such  advanced  religions  as  Judaism  and 
Christianitv. 


Speedwell  fore-door  toy  tonneau.  Price  with  standard  equip- 
ment $2700,  top  and  wind-shield  extra.  All  models  have  50 
H.P.  4-cylinder  motor,  123-inch  wheelbase  etnd  36-inch  wheels. 

For  comfort  and  luxury  com- 
pare this  car  with  any  other 

YOU'LL  find  the  spacious  body  dimensions,  the  wonderfully  resilient 
upholstery,  the  long,  flat,  flexible  spring  suspension  all  contribute  to 
the  superlative  comfort  of  riding  in  a  Speedwell  car.     The  leg  room, 
rake  of  the  steering  column,  location  of  the  control  members,  are  all 
designed  for  the  supreme  comfort  of  the  driver  as  well. 

The  beauty  of  the  line  and  finish  and  smartness  of  ever>'  appointment  help 
round  out  a  luxurious  whole  that  satisfies  most  exacting  motorists. 

This  luxury  and  comfort,  when  coupled  with  the  mechanical  excellence 
found  in  the  Speedwell,  explain  why  this  car — though  selling  at  $2500 
to  ^2900 — ranks  with  the  very  highest  priced  cars  built. 

Send  for  literature. 

THE   SPEEDWELL    MOTOR   CAR  COMPANY 

530  Essex  Avenue,  Dajrton,  Ohio 


Convenient  Filing 

is  desirable 

Protection  from   Fire 

and  Theft  is  necessary 
These     two    features  —  important    to    every 
office — are  combined  in 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

Holds  four  times  as  much  as 
a  safe  the  same  size.  Weighs  so 
Httle  one  man  can  move  it  as 
desired.  Interior  adjustable  to 
your  needs. 

It  is  fire-proof  and  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  practically  a 
one-piece  cabinet.  Costs  ver>' 
little  more  than  wood. 

Sizes  for  all  pui"poses,  includ- 
ing small  desigms  for  private 
cUvellinsrs,  apartments,  and  in- 
di\ndual  offices. 

Write  for  Booklet  L  2 

THE     S/\r="E-C::/\BINET     0:0. 

Dept.  L  Marietta,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  S-C  line  of  steel  office  furniture  and 
tlu  S-C  BOOK-  UNI  T,  the  new  steel  library  system 


LILY  OF 
THEVAUEV 


,    PAUL/i 
'RIEGERS 


Send,  for 

Trial  Bottle 

20  <t  - 


50   Times  the  Strength 

The  most  exquisite  perfume  ever 
made.  Lasts  50  times  as  long  as  ordi- 
nary kinds.  A  new  process,  gives 
only  pure  distilled  odor  of  flowers  (not 
diluted  with  anything).  Don't  use  a 
drop — just  touch  the  long  glass  stopper 
10  handkerchief. 

In  Cut  Glass  Bottle  in  Polished 
Maple  Case,  $1.50,  at  dealers  in  per- 
fume or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Odors— Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violet, 
Rose,  Crabappple  and  Lilac. 

Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Send 
2ocfor  trial  bottle  (prepaid). 

PAUL  EIEGER 
1R3  First  Strpet,  San  Francisco.    Cal. 


m^ 


San  Francisco.  New"Ybrk.  Paris. 


MR.  BRUCE'S  NEW  VOLUMES 

Bruce,  H.  Addington.  Scientific  Mental  Heal- 
ing.  Cloth,   12mo,  Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Bruce's  new  volume  comprizes  a 
series  of  essays  relating  to  the  various 
manifestations  of  mind-cure,  ancient  and 
modern,  but  particularly  the  methods  and 
results  of  the  last  half-centurj\  There  is 
somewhat  of  theory  and  very  intelligent 
explanation  of  the  principles  of  mental 
action  involved  in  the  curative  effects 
which  have  so  frequently  been  obtained; 
but  chiefly  the  book  is  historical,  and  its 
material  is  rendered  vivid  and  entertain- 
ing bj'  an  abundance  of  anecdotes  and  nar- 
ratives of  personal  peculiarities  and  expe- 
rience. The  author  is  not,  apparently, 
an  advocate  of  any  one  sort  of  mental  head- 
ing, but  points  out  the  substratum  of  truth 
in  all  serious  sj'stems,  and  the  physiolog- 
ical and  psychological  facts  to  which  these 
practitioners  owe  such  favorable  response 
as  they  get  to  their  efforts.  The  most  val- 
uable as  well  as  interesting  chapter  is 
that  which  treats  of  hypnosis,  its  benefits 
and  its  dangers. 

THE    GREAT   FOREIGN   UNIVERSITIES 

Thwing,  Charles  F.  Universities  of  the  World. 
Cloth,  12mo,  pp."  284.  lUtistrated.  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $2.25  net. 

Dr.  ThTsdng  has  already  manj^  books 
to  his  credit  relating  to  schools  and  edu- 
cation and  collegiate  life  and  ideals.  The 
present  is  a  descriptive  review,  enhanced 
by  many  excellent  photographic  illustra- 
tions, of  the  universities  of  the  first  rank 
of  importance  in  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
Oxford  to  Tokj^o.  Dr.  Thwing  finds  they 
fall  into  four  classes.  First,  those  of  the 
German  type,  where  research  and  labora- 
tory work  are  supreme;  second,  those 
which  seek  to  cultivate  intellectual  strength 
and  power  of  character,  and  this  class  is 
exemplified  in  the  Scottish  and  in  oiu*  own 
universities;  third,  a  group  of  great  in- 
stitutions of  which  Oxford  is  a  type,  where 
the  real  purpose  is  the  making  of  a  gentle- 
man; and,  fourth,  the  universities  of  the 
new  East — India,  Japan,  China,  where 
efficiency  is  the  ideal  of  training.  In  the 
light  of  such  distinctions  Dr.  Th-ndng  has 
■«T:itten  a  descriptive  book  which  vnU.  be 
read  in  the  academic  world  with  much 
interest. 
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A  NATURALIST  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS 

StebbinK,  E.  P.  Stalks  in  the  Himalayas.  .Tot- 
tings  of  a  Sportsman-Naturalist.  With  Upward  of 
a  Hundred  Illustrations  by  the  Author  and  Others. 
Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  320.     John  Lane.     $4  net. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  sportsmen  inter- 
ested in  the  big  game  of  th(!  mountains  of 
northern  India  and  in  storicss  of  shooting. 
The  author,  already  known  by  his  "Jungle 
Byways  in  India,"  rambles  about  the  hills, 
taking  his  hardships  as  a  part  of  the  fun, 
and  keeping  his  eyes  open  for  game — 
goral,  ibex,  markhor,  hangul,  bears,  cats 
big  and  little,  and  the  birds  and  fish  that 
help  fill  the  pot. 

He  shows  himself  a  good  type  of  the 
British  sportsman,  content,  after  an  all- 
day  stalk  which  brings  him  at  last  to  the 
game,  to  refrain  from  shooting  if  he  sees 
no  "good  heads,"  or  only  ewes  in  the  flock. 
The  pages  read  like  the  talk  about  such  a 
man's  camp-fire,  never  diverging  far  from 
the  incidents  of  the  day's  sport,  rarely  very 
thrilling  or  novel,  not  carrying  much  in- 
formation of  value  for  anything  else  but  a 
repetition  of  the  performance,  but  eter- 
nally pleasing  to  the  reader  who  likes  that 
sort  of  thing.  The  illustrations  are  mainly 
t '  thumb-nail ' '  sketches. 


GRAHAME-WHITE  ON  AIR-SHIPS 

Urahanie-Whitc,  Claude.  The  Story  of  the 
Aeroplane.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  388.  Photographic 
illustrations.     Small,  Maynard    &  Co.     $2  net. 

A  few  w6eks  ago  there  was  noticed  here 
an  excellent  book  edited  by  Mr.  Grahame- 
White,  but  largely  composed  of  essays  by 
specialists  in  the  art  of  using  aeroplanes. 
The  present  volume  seems  to  be  an  adap- 
tation of  that  material,  the  author  hav- 
ing recast  it  into  a  continuous  account  by 
his  own  pen.  The  history  of  the  devel- 
ment  of  air-machines,  their  latest  improve- 
ments, the  records  of  enlarged  usefulness 
as  shown  in  successive  "meets"  and  cross- 
country flights,  an  analysis  of  the  reasons 
for  the  bad  accidents  that  have  occurred, 
and  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  value 
and  probable  usefulness  of  the  invention, 
make  up  a  general  treatise  which  should  be 
read  by  all  interested  in  the  sport,  or  hope- 
ful of  its  practical  service. 

THE   LIFE   DRAMA   OF   THE   YEAR 


Thomson,  J.  Arthur. 
sons.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp. 
Holt   &  Co.     $2.75  net. 


The   Biology  of  the  Sea- 
380.      Illustrated.      Henry 


Dr.  Thomson  is  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scot- 
land, is  well  known  as  the  author  of  Darwin- 
ism and  Human  Life,"  and  of  other  books 
which  elucidate  the  results  of  zoological 
investigation  by  the  light  of  evolution. 
All  these  books  are  popular  in  the  best 
sense,  because  they  never  woarj'  the  reader 
by  needless  technicalities  or  details,  are 
broad  and  imaginative,  and  yet  are  scien- 
tifically attested. 

The  present  volume,  the  author  tells 
us,  he  regards  with  peculiar  interest,  be- 
cause in  it  he  has  attempted  to  realize  a 
pleasing  ideal,  namely,  "to  study  the 
drama  of  the  year  with  the  sympathetic 
feeling  of  the  old  naturalists,  such  as  Gil- 
bert White,  with  Darwin's  dominant  sense 
of  correlation  and  evolution,  and  with 
Spencer's  grasp  of  (ho  unitj-  of  science." 

This  framework  is  little  apparent  to  the 
reader,  however,  who  would  liardly  sus- 
pect that  the  grouping  of  the  tliirty-fivi  or 
forty  detached  essays  was  significant;  uor 
will  he  much  care.     The  titles  show  little 


OHIO  ELECTRIC 

THERE  is  a  delightful  individuality 
and  elegance  about  the  new  Ohio 
Electric  Brougham,  that  stamps  it 
at  once   as  luxurious   and  beautiful. 


Its  peculiar  fitness  for  solid  tires 
makes  it  the  ideal  car  for  town  and 
country  use.  The  long  wheel  base, 
large  wheels  and  wonderfully  resilient 
springs,  makes  possible  a  degree  of 
riding  comfort  unequalled  by  any  other 
electric  car  in  the  world. 

•    Model    K    is  equipped   with   Ohio 
special  shaft  drive  without  universal 


joints  — (patented).  Dodge  magnetic 
controller  —  (patented).  34x4  Solid 
or  Pneumatic  tires.  Exide  and  Ohio 
Batteries.  Ironclad  or  Edison  batteries 
at  additional  cost.  Colors— Ohio  Blue, 
Green,  or  Alaroon.  Upholstery— finest 
imported  broadcloth  or  goatskin. 
Price— fully  equipped— $2900  f.  o.  b. 
Toledo. 


Write  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  showing:  complete  line  of  the  finest  electric  cars  built. 

The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Company,  Dept.  D,  Toledo,  Ohio 


GOOD 
GUN  OIL 


^^  No  modcr  Jiow  riew  ir  how  o'J  yjur  ffun,  it  needs 
3  in  One."  Trljjer,  sKell  ex*r«»ctor,  hammer,  breaW 
jom(s  every  action  part  ol  %ny  (un  tvorlcs  easier, 
surer,  truer,  if  oiled  with  **3  ''n  One."  tl  cleans  gun 
barreU  inside  and  out,  removes  residue  of  burnt 
powder,  dIqcIc  or  smolteless.  Positively  prevents  rust 
in  any  climate  or  weather.     Will  not  gum  or  dry  out. 

•^'n  One  '  also  cleans  and    polishes    stoclc. 
U  Utt  Try  this  good  oil  on  your  gun  at  our  expense. 
■   il»-L  Write  for  sample  bottle  and  booltlrl— both 
free       Library  Slip  io   every  parlcmr.      3    IN   ONE 

OIL  CO.,  18  Broadway.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The   Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


Men  and    Women        m'in.-;    -^ti-^cih 
Willi  li;:l)tn-s^  i- 

diir.ll    'itv.       tl  i,s 

of  5'  i]f 

rd/ii /.></»'•  liijivi     .  ^  5 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  106  Chcmbers  St..  New  York  City 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


^  isonoof  11k' str.  nc  4- altir-  - 


rut*- 


n-ithout  deposit.    Compjrt^  Dwpii- 
ralor.  nilh^'Omaw*"  Oilrd    ^e 

,  Unen  Bmck,  n.-i.'.n<ir.>  nil ^O 

I  »Ux   l>.  I>mn«  llnplir.tsr  Co^  lUim  Rldf...  Ill  JohB  St_  »w  Tark 
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joy        ^^ 
smoke' 


The  Make-good  Tobacco 

Take  it  from  any  angle,  Prince  Albert  simply  measures  right 
up  to  every  idea  of  what  a  smoke  should  be. 

Pack  in  your  old  jimmy  and  it  opens  up  a  new  delight  in 
pipe-smoking. 

Roll  up  a  cigarette  and  you  have  the  finest  paper-coated  smoke 
ever  compounded.  Burns  evenly  with  none  of  that  die-out-between- 
whiffs  habit.  And  doesn't  burn  up  in  flash  like  dried-out,  powdery 
tobaccos.     P.  A.  is  long-burning  and  holds  its  fire  close  in  either 

cigarette  or  pipe. 

Now,  Mr.  Man— you  who  think  you  ccn't  smoke  a 

pipe — give  P.  A.  the  third  degree  in  YOUR  jimmy 

pipe.    You'll  find  all  its  promises  right  in  bloom. 

You  can  bank  on  one  thing,  dead  certain — 
Prince  Albert  won't  bite  your  tongue.     The 

biter  is  taken  out  by  the  patent  process  that 
we  spent  three  years  and  a  fortune  to  perfect. 

All  live  tobacco  shops,  in  loc  tins,  5c  bags  wrapped  in 

weather-proof  paper,  pound  and  half-pound  humidors. 

Pound  ones  of  glass  with  a  sponge  in  the  lid.     Pound 

and  half-pound  ones  of  tin  with  moistener  pads  in  top. 

R.J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C- 

li^Tiiil 


Reitidh  Oems 


Your  name  or 
initials  woven 
into  the  fabric 


ii 


Not  Imitations 

The  greatest  triumph  of 
the    electric    furnace  —  a 
marvelously  reconstructed 
gem.     Looks  like    a    dia- 
mond—wears like  a  dia- 
mond—hriniancy  guaran- 
teed forever— stands  filing, 
fire  and  acid   like   a   dia- 
mond.   Has  CO  paste,  foil 
or  artificial   backing.  '•:  Set 
only  in    14   Karat  Solid  gold 
mountings.  l-30th.,  the  cost  of 
diamonds.  Guaranteed  to  contain 
no    glass  —  will  cut  glass.      Sent 
on  approval.    Money   cheerfully 
refunded  if   not  perfectly   satis- 
factory.    Write   today  for    out 
De-Luxe  Jewel  Book— its  free  foj 
the  asking.    Address— 

Remota 
Jewelry  Co. 

455  N.  Broadway 
it.  Louis, 


w 


\^ 


ft  S  a    «  tie 


%   fl 
%ii'  P. 


] 


to-Robe 

cosy  Mohair  anto-robes  to  your  order,  with 
your  name  or  initials  and  ^nvn.  city 
or  stato  woven  in.  Protects  agaio^t 
theft  or  loss  because  it  ran  bo  .-asily 
traced  and  identified.  Kanio  cannot 
be  removed. 

Reversible  Long  Fibre  Mohair 

It  keei^s  you  warm." 
Woven  in  fast  two-color  combina- 
tion from  any  two  of  thes  ■  colors  ; 
blacit,  ler.tlr  r.  fawn,  auto  srray, 
maroon,  olivr  ^reeii  and  dark  blue. 
Special  colors  to  match  any  car. 
$1.00  extra.  Bound  with  felt,  well 
finished.     Size   54  x   72  in. 

Our  price  Is  $10,  shipping  pre- 
paid. Yon  can  not  even  duplicate  the 
quality  (witllout  initials)  for  $15. 
Suitable  for  carriage  or  steamer. 
"Name -on"  anto-robcs  are 
guaranteed  to  ?ivo  satisfaction,  or 
your  money  back.  Order  today  to 
insure  prompt  delivery.  Write 
for  our  booklet-catalog. 

We  have  a  money-making  plan 
for  agents  everywhere. 

J.  <fc  F..  D.%WSO\ 

Mfrs.  of  Textiles  for  21  years. 

Hancock  and  Somerset  8ts., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


novelty  of  theme.  Some  of  the  chapters 
are:  "That  Tale  of  Tadpoles,"  "Rythms 
of  Plant  Life,"  "Some  Questions  Concern- 
ing Migration,"  "Courtship  of  Birds," 
"The  Natural  History  of  Nests,"  "The 
Work  of  Earthworms,"  "The  Natural  His- 
tory of  Rest,"  "Hibernation,"  "Old  Age 
and  Death."  In  matter,  however,  there  is 
fresh  material  and  fresh  thought,  often  of 
a  most  striking  kind,  and  (there  being  a 
good  index)  the  naturalist  will  put  the 
volume  among  his  books  of  reference  after 
he  has  browsed  among  the  pleasures  of  its 
contents.  One  opening  the  book  almost 
anywhere  may  find  fruitful  seeds  of  thought 
— here  is  a  random  example:  after  stating 
briefly  the  theory  of  the  plaj-  of  animals 
offered  bj'  Schiller,  and  afterward  expanded 
by  Spencer,  and  the  objections  to  it,  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  supports  Gross's  explana- 
tion of  the  "play  instincts,"  and  remarks: 

"Play  is  more  than  the  apprenticeship, 
the  rehearsal,  introductorj^  to  future  Ufe 
and  work.  It  is  more  than  a  means  where- 
bj^  the  brain  may  be  freed  from  some  of 
its  hereditary  burdens  and  thus  left  more 
'educable.'  It  is  one  of  the  few  oppor- 
tunities which  afford  free  scope  for  varia- 
tions without  too  rigorous  selection.  This 
is  of  very  great  importance  as  regards  the 
practical  outlook  of  man,  and  perhaps  also 
as  regards  art,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that 
it  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  in- 
tellectual evolution  of  animals.  In  the  real 
business  of  life,  most  initiatives — 'new  de- 
partures,' 'idiosyncrasies,'  'variations' — 
are  subject  to  rigorous  selection,  which 
often  nips  them  in  the  bud.  Play  is  na- 
ture's device  for  granting  temporary  elbow- 
room  for  variations,  some  of  which  may 
form  part  of  the  raw  material  of  progress." 

A  NEW  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON 

Whipple,  Wayne.  The  Story  Life  of  Washington. 
2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  700.  Philadelphia:  John  C.  Wins- 
ton Co.     $3  net. 

The  author  of  the  "Storj-  Life  of  Lin- 
coln ' '  here  turns  back  in  history  to  treat  in 
a  similar  way  the  Ufe  of  our  country's 
father.  He  has  certainly  produced  a  quite 
pleasing  book.  Anecdote  after  anecdote, 
incident  after  incident  attract  the  reader's 
attention  or  amuse  his  fancy.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  we  meet  with  a  story  of  which  we 
say,  se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato;  for  a  bad 
chestnut  must  needs  be  sometimes  found  in 
a  full  bag.  On  the  whole,  as  we  are  as- 
sured, these  amusing,  interesting,  or  affect- 
ing pictures  of  Washington's  childhood,' 
youth,  and  manhood  are  as  true  as  they  are 
well  set  forth,  and  make  the  book  worthy 
of  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  a  popular  his- 
toric library-.  Washington  was  not  only  the 
first  great  soldier  who  led  American  citi- 
zens to  victory  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  he 
was  surrounded  by  brilhant  statesmen  and 
jurisconsults  whose  ideas  and  aspirations 
he  carried  out  by  the  initial  action  of  war. 
He  was,  indeed,  the  sword  of  the  newhorn 
RepubHc. 

In  other  respects,  Washington  was  a 
natural,  high-principled  gentleman  repre- 
senting the  dignity  of  the  country  some- 
times with  a  contrasting  influence  on  the 
"Jeffersonian  simpUcity"  of  his  contem- 
poraries. This  human  side  of  his  character 
is  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Whipple  in  his 
fresh,  breezy,  and  sparkling  pages.  The 
text  is  much  assisted  by  the  forty-eight 
full-page  plates,  printed  on  coated  paper  in 
two  colors  of  ink.  The  volumes  are  hand- 
somely bound  and  the  whole  manufacture 
of  them  attracts  by  its  tastefiU  style. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


CONVICTS 


CHEERING 
PLAY 


A     CONVICT 


A  LL  those  who  have  attended  "Alias 


Jimmy  Valentine  "  in  the  past  will  l)e 


at  least  interested  to  read  that  that  stirring 
play  of  convict  life,  which  on  so  many  occa- 
sions has  warmed  the  hearts  of  law-abiding 
citizens  of  the  land,  was  as  much  of  a 
thriller  to  nearly  2,000  prisoners  at  the  San 
Quentin  Prison  in  California  some  two 
weeks  ago.  The  prisoners,  of  whom  nine 
had  been  convicted  to  die,  cheered  ram- 
pantly the  exciting  elements  of  the  playi 
and  when  at  the  end  the  hero's  pardon  is 
finally  secured,  their  joy  made  itself 
known  for  miles  around.  The  Governor  of 
California  was  himself  an  interested  spec- 
tator and,  tho  visibly  affected  by  the  scene, 
refused  to  make  comment  or  to  admit  that 
he  proposed  pardoning  any  of  the  con- 
demned men.  The  following  account  of 
this  unique  performance  is  gleaned  from 
the  San  Francisco  Evening  Post  of  October 
5.     It  recounts  that: 

Sitting  with  their  heads  bared  in  the 
sunlight  of  the  prison  yard,  with  "  con- 
demned row  "  as  the  lobby  of  their  open-air 
theater,  1,851  prisoners — nine  of  them  con- 
demned to  die — unfolded  one  of  the  greatest 
dramas  of  life  to-day  as  "  Alias  Jimmy 
Valentine,"  the  great  convict  play,  was 
enacted  by  the  same  company  that  has 
been  appearing  before  San  Francisco 
audiences. 

The  production  of  the  noted  play,  which 
carries  with  it  a  mighty  lesson  to  all 
humanity,  marked  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  in  the  history  of  prisons.  It 
was  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  profes- 
sional play,  with  all  its  scenery  and  original 
cast,  was  ever  given  inside  the  walls  of  an 
institution  where  men  and  women  are  de- 
nied the  rights  of  associating  with  persons 
of  the  outer  world  because  of  their  crimes 
against  society. 

It  was  the  most  unique  audience  that 
ever  gathered  to  witness  a  play  and  the 
rows  of  men  in  their  stripes  of  shame  and 
the  women  prisoners  in  their  blue  dresses 
furnished  a  scene  that  has  never  before 
b  cu  witnessed. 

It  was  the  drama  of  life  revolving  about 
the  drama  of  the  stage,  and  as  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  stageland  burglar  was  unfolded, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  convicts  waxed 
warmer  and  warmer  until  it  ended  in  a 
mighty  cheer  for  the  character  that  showed 
them  their  inner  selves  as  they  wished  to  be 
known  wh'^n  once  outside  the  walls  of  the 
prison. 

But  for  the  stripes  on  every  hand  one 
would  have  forgottc^n  that  he  was  in  a 
l)rison.  Tho  convicts  were  not  treated  as 
outcasts  of  society,  but  as  men  of  the  world. 
There  were  speeches,  extolling  the  virtues 
of  the  stageland  burglar  who  "  turned 
good." 

When  the  noon  hour  approached  the 
prisoners  were  taken  to  the  prison  yard, 
where  everything  had  been  arranged  for  the 
great  show.  They  took  their  seats,  even 
as  you  would  take  your  seat  in  a  "  first- 
come-first-served  "    theater.       The   prison 


More  business  for  the  merchant; 
more  for  the  auto  dealer 


Panel    Body  -*'*"«"'"»*'«=*''■«*•  32  x  3 J^  inches,  quick  detachable.     Price  complete,  $850 
I  Solid  tires,  32  X  3  inches.    Price  complete,  .  .  -  $750 

Four  cylinder,  20  II.  P.  Motor;  Bosch  Magneto  :  friction  trans- 
mission ;  single  chain  drive;  very  flexible  semi-elliptic  springs; 
capacity,  1000  pounds,  freight  .space ;  62X42X  58  mches  high. 


Every  merchant  in  every  town  of  any  size 
knows  he  could  do  a  bigger  business  if  he 
could  deliver  the  goods. 

Here's  the  opportunity  to  steal  a  march  on  a 
competitor — and  equip  yourself  to  deliver 
the  goods  and  get  the  business  neither  of  you 
can  touch  now. 

We  say  it  is  your  opportunity  because  the  Com- 
merce Car  is  a  delivery  motor  that  the  average 
retailer  can  easily  afford  to  o'wn  and  o))erate. 

It  is  just  large  enough  for  the  retailer.  We 
wouldn't  recommend  it  for  any  but  delivery 
service — quick,  money-saving  delivery  at 
that. 

With  a  Commerce  Car  you  can  cover  more 
delivery  territory  than  with  three  or  four 
horse-teams  on  the  go  all  the  time. 


And  you  can  make  your  deliveries  more 
promptly  and  at  a  considerable  saving  over 
your  present  costs. 

Every  part  of  the  Commerce  Car  is  made  with 
quick  and  inexpensive  retail  deliverv'  in 
view. 

It  is  simple,  and  strong,  and  sturdy;  your  boy 
can  drive  it. 

Efficiency — economy — expedition :  — These  are 
the  Commerce  Car  watch- words;  and  they 
ought  to  be  the  watch-wordsof  every  business- 
getting  retailer. 

You  surely  can  see  the  possibilities  of  the 
Commerce  Car  in  your  own  business. 

Well,  then,  don't  lose  any  time  in  getting  in 
touch  with  US;  for  the  other  men  in  your  line 
are  reading  this  as  well  as  you. 


The  automobile  dealer  will  recognize  this  as  his  opportunity,  too.  The 
merchants  of  the  country  are  ready  for  motor  delivery  :  the  Commerce 
Car  puts  it  on  a  basis  they  can  afford.  The  dealer  who  gets  action 
first   is   going  to  do  a    big  business.     Write  or  wire  for  open    territory. 

The  Commerce   Motor  Car  Company 

General  Of fices :  631-637  Penobscot  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  New  Ball  At  Every  Tec 

Glossy  white— always.  Waterproof.  Weather- 
proof. Forms  a  tousih  elastic  surface  that  will 
not  crack,  check,  chip,  peel,  nor  blister.  Easily. 
quickly  put  on  by  hand. 

Price,  25  cents  per  can.  Enough  for  50  new 
balls.  W.  your  dealer's,  or  give  us  his  name 
and  send  25  tents,  and  we  will  send  at  once. 

PECORA  PAINT  CO.,  Inc.,  4th  and  Erie  Are. 

Philadelphi..  Pa.  EslablishcJ  1862 
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WALTHAM — a  watch  name  recognized  by  every  child;  proved 
by  over  eighteen  million  WALTHAM  owners;  and  endorsed 
by  the  practical  watchmaking  experience  of  every  Jeweler. 

WALTHAM 

WATCH 

always  stands  for  a  timepiece  of  the  highest  excellence.  Even  lower 
priced  Walthams  maintain  a  wonderful  record  for  accuracy.  Between 
the  popular  grade  and  the  Waltham  Premier  Maximus  at  $250 — the 

watch  de  luxe  of  the  world — are  the  several  standard  high-grade  Waltham  movements, 
offering  models  of  exquisite  design  and  workmanship,  and  guaranteeing  timekeeping  re- 
sults of  unrivalled  accuracy.  High-grade  Waltham  movements  are  invariably  named. 
Riverside,    for  instance,    is   always   a   good   name   to   remember.     Ask   your  Jeweler. 

Write  for  handsome  booklet  containing  much  watch  in- 
formation   and  describing  various  Waltham  movements. 

"//>    Time    Yoii   Owned   a    JFalthavi.'' 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 


Waltham,  Mass. 


TRADt  MARK 


I  '  BEG  K.S.PAT,  r 

L.  ^.  —  -.    - , • 

This  Label  on  Every 
Garment.       ^. 

Summer      / 
Underwear 


^/^OU  don't  have  to  take 
any  one's  word.     You 
know   "Porosknit"    every  time 
by  this  label. 

50c    a    Garment 
Union  Suits,  $1.00 

Boys'  25c  each.     Union  Suits,  50c 

Sold  Everywhere 

CHALMERS    KNITTING    CO..   Amtferdam,  N.  Y. 


A  Permanent  Edge 

You  can  keep  your  razor  constantly 
keen,  so  it  ^^■ill  g;ive  you  a  close,  com- 
fortable shave  every  day,  if  you  use  our 

New  Torrey 
Honing    Strop 

You  don't  need  any  experience  or  any 
special  skill— the  new  strop  will  do  it 
all.  The  sharpening  side  is  preparecl 
with  our  newly  discovered  sharpening: 
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J.  R.  TORREY  CO.,  Dept.  C,  Worcester.  Maw. 


band  played  the  usual  overture  and  then 
the  curtain  of  canvas  was  raised  and  "  Alias 
Jimmy  Valentine,"  with  his  message  of 
hope  to  the  poor  souls  denied  their  liberty, 
was  theirs. 

The  audience  "was  composed  of  prisoners, 
with  the  nine  condemned  men  sitting  close 
by  the  fifteen  women,  who  were  the  special 
guests  of  Warden  Hoyle.  No  outsiders, 
beyond  newspaper  men  and  prison  attaches, 
were  allowed  inside  the  walls. 

The  play  which  dealt  with  a  convict's 
struggles  for  reformation  was  presented  on 
a  convict-built  stage,  with  part  of  the 
scenery  painted  by  convicts.  A  convict 
band  furnished  the  music.  The  stage  was 
in  a  corner  of  the  prison  yard  and  the  play- 
ers' voices  echoed  back  from  the  windows 
of  the  death-ceU. 

When  seemingly  the  last  convict  had  been 
seated  on  a  slope  looking  over  the  walls, 
nine  cell  doors  clanked  open  and  as  many 
men,  condemned  to  death,  clattered  down 
the  iron  stairs  and  lined  up  at  the  foot,  with 
George  Figueroa,  a  happy-faced  boy  who 
is  to  die  for  the  murder  of  his  wife  in  Los 
Angeles,  at  the  head. 

Mrs.  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  wife  of  the 
Governor  of  California,  with  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Pardons  and  his  -wife, 
were  the  only  civilian  guests  present,  altho 
high  officials,  for  three  days  past  interceded 
for  themselves  and  their  friends  to  obtain 
admittance. 

The  first  scene,  we  read,  was  most 
realistic : 

It  showed  the  office  of  the  warden  in  the 
play  and  the  furniture  was  taken  from  the 
office  of  Warden  Hoyle. 

Then  as  each  scene  was  unfolded  the 
prisoners  compared  it  Avith  their  own  life, 
and  that  the  experiment  was  a  telling  one 
could  be  gathered  from  the  expressions 
heard  on  all  sides.  All  agreed  that  the 
show  was  a  good  one.  Some  of  the  men, 
prominent  in  the  days  before  their  crime 
made  them  outcasts,  reviewed  the  show 
with  the  stoicism  of  the  man  of  the  outer 
world. 

Others  not  so  well  groomed  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  drama  talked  of  it  as  a  child 
with  some  new  toy.  They  could  not  re- 
view it  with  the  same  light  that  the  others 
had,  but  its  moral  sank  all  the  deeper,  and 
for  the  time  they  forgot  that  they  were 
looking  and  hearing  only  the  artificial  life 
of  the  stage  and  lost  themselves  in  its  story 
as  tho  they  were  watching  the  game  of  life. 

From  early  morning  there  was  much 
hurry  and  bustle  about  the  prison,  for  the 
convicts  made  ready  the  stage  settings 
imder  the  guidance  of  a  skilled  stage-hand. 
Captain  William  G.  Leale  of  the  steamer 
Caroline,  and  known  as  "  the  prisoners' 
friend,"  carried  extra  chairs  and  scenery 
from  this  city  to  the  prison  early  to-day  and 
the  prisoners  hustled  as  they  never  did 
))efore  to  get  everything  in  place  in  time" for 
the  curtain  to  rise  on  time. 

When  it  was  time  for  the  play  to  begin, 
the  prisoners  gathered  in  the  grounds, 
where  a  natural  amphitheater  is  formed 
under  the  walls  of  the  old  sash  factory. 
No  extra  guards  were  employed,  and  the 
convicts  moved  in  an  orderly  manner. 
It  was  an  event,  indeed,  in  their  Lives,  and 
to  some  it  brought  back  the  ever-haunting 
yesterday. 

The  warden  of  the  play  and  the  warden 
of  San  Quinitin  are  two  different  characters. 
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One,  the  stage  warden,  is  an  uiithinking, 
unsympathetic,  uncouth  brute.  John 
Hoyle,  warden  of  San  Quentin,  is  a  fair 
friend,  kind  and  considerate  of  every  man 
who  wears  the  stripes.  The  man  that 
stalked  the  boards  in  that  prison  yard  was 
far  different  in  his  relation  to  "  Alias  Jimmy 
Valentine  "  than  Warden  Hoyk;  appears  in 
the  eyes  of  the  unfortunates  in  the  prison. 
Jimmy  Valentine  himself  illustrates 
"  honor  among  thieves."  On  the  stage  he 
is  portrayed,  by  H.  B.  Warner,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  he  captivates  you  from  th(^ 
moment  he  makes  his  first  appearanct; 
till  the  curtain  drops.  He  never  "peaches  " 
on  his  "  pals,"  and  it  is  his  very  stcdfast- 
ness  that  wins  for  him  his  reward  in  the  end. 


A    MODERN    GIFT    OF   TONGUES 

''  I  "HE  Scriptural  account  has  it  that 
-*■  Peter's  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Pente- 
cost was  miraculously  heard  by  every 
auditor  in  his  own  tongue,  no  matter  what 
land  he  came  from.  Not  since  that  time* 
however,  have  all  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor 
had  the  gospel  in  their  own  language  till 
Dr.  Elias  Riggs  went  to  Turkey  as  a 
missionary.  Dr.  Riggs  has  made  this  his 
main  work,  and  his  task  and  equipment 
for  it  arc  so  remarkable  that  had  he  been 
in  America,  his  fame  would  have  been 
nation-wide.  As  it  is,  Turkey  and  its 
many  races  will  not  soon  forget  him.  The 
story  of  his  achi-evements  is  told  in  the 
new  book  of  William  Eleroy  Curtis,  the 
well-known  journalist,  whose  sudden  death 
was  one  of  the  unfortunate  occurrences  of 
the  past  fortnight.  It  is  called  "Around 
the  Black  Sea  "  (George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany), and  in  it  we  are  informed  that: 

The  career  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elias  Riggs 
stands  unique  in  missionary  annals.  For 
sixty-nine  years  he  labored  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  with  only  one  visit  to  the  United 
States.  On  that  occasion,  he  was  invited 
to  accept  a  professorship  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity, which  he  promptly  declined  in  order 
to  continue  his  missionary  work.  Doctor 
Riggs  was  a  genius  in  languages.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time. 
He  was  the  King  of  Translators.  He 
translated  the  Bible  and  other  books  into 
all  the  languages  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria. 
He  translated  many  hymns  into  those 
languages,  and  many  of  his  own  verses  are 
still  sung  in  the  Christian  churches  of  the 
East.  His  entire  life  was  devoted  to  the 
labor  of  bringing  Christian  literature  with- 
in reach  of  the  numerous  races  which  com- 
posed the  Ottoman  Empire,  for  no  foreign- 
er has  ever  known  their  complex  dialects 
so  well  as  he. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  very  stormy 
meeting  of  missionaries  at  Constantinople, 
(jood  men  often  differ  in  opinion  and  some- 
times do  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the  opin- 
ions of  others.  If  everybody  thought 
alike  this  world  would  not  make  much 
progress.  We  all  know  that  friction  makes 
the  wheels  go  round.  It  was  one  of  those 
occasions  when  good  men  of  strong  charac- 1 
ter  differ  as  to  the  proper  course  that  should  i 
be  adopted,  and  the  discussion  was  long 
and  earnest,  and  sometimes  so  earnest  that 
some  of  the  wise  and  good  men  lost  their  i 
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Visible  and  Indivisible 

Writing   and    adding    arc   joined   by   natural    laws.      Much    writing    involves 
adding;    most   adding   involves  writing — both  on   the   same  page.      Why  then  a 
separate   writing  machine  and   a  separate   adding   machine  ? 
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tempers.  A  newcomer,  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  debate  and  sat  through 
the  sessions  for  several  days,  asked  one  of 
his  colleagues  the  name  of  "  a  little  old 
man  who  has  been  present  from  the  be- 
ginning and  has  never  said  a  word."  The 
reply  was: 

"  That  is  Dr.  Elias  Riggs,  and  he  is  able 
to  keep  silent  in  seventeen  different, 
languages." 

At  the  dedication  of  a  new  church  in' 
Smyrna,  several  years  ago,  the  program 
of  exercises  was  made  up  so  that  every 
community  in  that  polyglot  city  should  be 
represented,  and  Dr.  Riggs,  who  presided, 
introduced  each  speaker  in  the  language 
that  he  was  to  use.  .  .        , 

Dr.  CjTUS  Hamlin,  founder  of  Robert 
College  at  Constantinople,  was  a  master  of 
colloquial  conversation,  which  he  picked 
up  by  contact  with  his  fellow  men  rather 
than  from  books,  and,  while  he  was  not 
always  correct  in  his  moods  and  tenses,  he 
never  failed  to  make  himself  understood. 
He  used  to  tell  a  good  story  on  himself  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  his  own 
linguistic  accomplishments,  and  those  of 
Dr.  Riggs.  He  said  that  a  learned  Ar- 
menian, complimenting  him  upon  the 
freedom  with  which  he  spoke  that  language, 
remarked : 

"  Dr.  Riggs,  he  speaks  the  Armenian 
grammatic;  but  you  speak  Armenian 
idiotic." 

Dr.  Riggs  was  never  detected  in  a 
grammatical  error  in  the  use  of  the  sev- 
enteen languages  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  Whether  he  was  speaking,  wri- 
ting, or  translating,  he  used  each  language 
"grammatic." 

When  Dr.  Riggs  was  in  the  prime  of  his 
usefulness,  a  committee,  pre\iously  ap- 
pointed, finished  a  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  Komanji  language,  which 
is  spoken  by  a  barbaric  clan  of  Kurds  in 
the  mountains  of  northern  Mesopotamia 
and  the  eastern  section  of  Turkey.  When 
the  committee  brought  their  manuscript 
to  the  printing-office  at  the  Bible  House 
in  Constantinople,  they  were  asked  if  they 
had  submitted  it  to  Dr.  Riggs.  They  re- 
plied promptly: 

"Dr.    Riggs    has    never    been    in    the 
Kurdistan  mountains;    he  knows  nothing- 
of  the  Komanji  language,  and,  therefore, 
we  have  never  thought  of  consulting  him." 

And  they  were  very  much  annoyed  at  the  ' 
pressure  brought  upon  them  by  people  at 
the  Bible  House  who  insisted  that  the 
manuscript  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the 
criticism  of  the  greatest  translator  in 
the  world  before  subjecting  the  board  to  the 
expense  of  putting  it  in  type.  The  com- 
mittee was  finally  compelled  to  yield,  and 
asked  Dr.  Riggs  if  he  would  spare  them  a 
few  hours  to  listen  to  a  reading  of  their 
translation.  He  readily  consented,  and 
cam^e  into  the  conference  with  this  well- 
worn  old  copy  of  the  Greek  Testament  un- 
der his  arm.  As  one  of  the  committee  read 
the  Komanji  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
JSIatthew  aloud.  Dr.  Riggs  followed  him  in 
his  Greek  text,  and,  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  chapter,  asked  why  they  had  trans- 
lated a  certain  phrase  dift'erently  from  that 
given  in  the  first  chapter.  The  translators 
made  a  note  of  the  criticism  and  said  they 
would  look  it  up.  They  made  a  similar 
note  of  another  criticism  a  short  time  later, 
and  then  seAeral  more,  and  before  they  had 
finished  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  they 
turned  the  whole  manuscript  over  for  Dr. 
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•  Riggs  to  review  and  were  finally  compelled 
to  put  it  through  another  thorough  revision 
in  which  they  were  guided  by  his  advice. 

When  he  was  quite  a  young  man,  and 
shortly  before  he  entered  the  field,  Dr. 
Riggs  was  thrown  in  with  a  party  of  Alba- 
nians for  several  weeks  while  traveling  in 
that  province.  Twenty-five  years  later 
at  a.  meeting  of  the  American  missionaries 
in  European  Turkey,  a  committc'c  was 
appointed  to  arrange  for  the  preparation 
and  publication  of  an  Albanian  grammar. 
During  the  discussion.  Dr.  Riggs  said 
nothing,  but  after  a  decision  had  been 
reached  and  a  committee  had  been  appoint- 
ed, he  remarked  quietly  to  th(;  chairman 
that  several  years  before,  while  in  Albania, 
he  had  taken  a  few  notes  concerning  the 
language  and  would  be  glad  to  put  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  committee,  who 
might  find  them  of  some  aid  in  their  work. 
The  chairman  took  the  manuscripts  and 
thanked  him.  When  the  committee  met 
and  came  to  examine  the  "  few  notes  "  of 
Dr.  Riggs,  they  were  astonished  to  find 
that  they  comprized  an  almost  complete 
grammar  of  the  Albanian  language,  the 
fullest  that  had  ever  been  undertaken,  and 
it  was  the  foundation  of  the  text-book  that 
was  shortly  afterward  published. 

The  value  of  the  services  rendered  by  Dr. 
Riggs  to  the  people  of  the  various  races 
which  compose  the  Ottoman  Empire  can 
never  be  overestimated.  He  not  only  gave 
them  translations  of  the  Bible  and  other 
Christian  literature,  but  furnished  them 
the  means  of  recording  their  spoken  lan- 
guages. By  his  translations  of  the  Bible 
he  accomplished  for  the  Armenians,  the 
Bulgarians,  and  other  Turkish  races,  what 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  accomplished  for  the  English 
language  and  the  English-speaking  people, 
and  what  the  translations  and  dictionary 
of  Dr.  Hepburn  did  for  Japan.  He  made 
the  literature  of  these  races  accessible  to 
other  scholars. 


THE  BOY  WHO  BROKE  THE  LIBERTY 
BELL 

II^VERY  patriotic  American  has 
■*— '  learned  of  Liberty  Bell  which  from 
the  belfry  of  the  State  House  at  Philadel- 
phia proclaimed  proudly  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  which  seven  years 
later  made  known  the  joyous  news  that 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  the 
mother  country  had  been  at  last  restored. 
For  more  than  a  century  the  old  bell,  still 
preserved  in  Liberty  Hall,  has  been  a  shrine 
for  countless  pilgrims  from  every  corner 
of  the  civilized  world,  who  have  all  seen 
the  large  crack  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  bell,  and  unfitting  it  for  duty.  This 
break  was  always  thought  to  have  occurred 
while  Liberty  Bell  was  tolling  at  the  funeral 
of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  on  July  8, 
1835,  but  other  stories  at  odd  intervals 
have  gone  the  rounds,  and  this  one  in  the 
New  York  Times  is  the  latest.  The  writer 
tells  us  that : 

Now,  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury after  the  old  bell  was  silenced,  comes 
a  man  who  declares  that  none  of  the  more 
or  less  accepted  versions  of  how  it  came  to 
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and  address  with  25  cents  for 
trial  2-oz.  tin    of  either  brand 


tor  -S'i    years  wo  have  been   payinc  our  cnstomeis 

I  the  highe^t  returns  cousi:>teut  with   conservakiTe 

uiuthods.      First  mortgage   loans   of  $JUO  and  up 

which  we  can  recommend  after  the  m<>>t  thorough 

Personal    inTeetigatu'ti,       I'lrase   ask  for   l^ian    IJit    No.     717 

$23  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  &  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


Send  a  Postal 

for  Sample  of 

^Austin's  Dog  Bread 

OUcst  dv'^  bread  made  in 
America.  Keeps  dogs  healthy 
in  hottest  weather — keeps  them 
in  condition  diirinc  the  inactive 
winter.  Austin's  Poppy  Bread 
for   puppies    and    small   pets. 

Ptito  which  Tiu  w«nt  to  try  a<>I  b« 
Buro  lOf  i^«  jour  J*aler*«  nam*. 

AUSTIN   DOO  BREAD  AND  ANIMAL   FOOD  CO. 

20s  Mar»;inAl  Street,  Chelsea,  Mass. 


DOGS 

Their  Breeds  and  Characteristics 

A  Popular  Illuslraled  Review  Supervised  by 
A.  Knighton,  irtcluding 

Dissectible  Model 

of  a  Newfoundland  Dog  (in  natural  colors) 
showing  all  the  bones,  muscles,  arteries 
and  vital  organs — each  section  overlapping 
another,  in  the  proper  place  in  the  anatian y. 
A  valuable  and  instructive  guide  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  internal  organs 
of  the  dog.     Board  covers,  size  g\  x  i2\. 

Price  $1.00,  postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23rd  Street  New  York 
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Factory  Price  *16.50 

On  a  ^25.00  Karpen  Chair 

To  advertise  Karpen  Furniture  we  make 
this  special  offer  for  a  limited  time, 
if  bought  through   a  Karpen  dealer. 

The  above  price  represents  our  factory  cost 
of  labor  and  materials.  All  factory  selling  ex- 
penses and  profits  ha\e  been  eliminated. 

These  are  most  beautiful  and  comfortable 
chairs,  good  enough  for  a  place  in  the  wealthiest 
home.  The  price  puts  them  within  the  reach 
of  people  of  moderate  means.  Suitably  covered, 
they  can  be  used  in  any  room  or  reception  hall. 

We  believe  our  best  advertisement  is  to  place 
a  beautiful  example  of  Karpen  Furniture,  such 
as  these  chairs,  in  every  home  in  America.  To 
accomplish  this,  we  offer  the  greatest  possible 
value  in  two  specially  designed,  beautiful  and 
useful  chairs,  intended  for  eveiy-day  comfort. 
Please  read  this  description. 


No.  229.     English  Rocker 
(Arm  Chair  to  Match) 

is  a  type  of  an  Early  English  style  of  Queen  Mary's 
time.  It  is  mo^t  beautitul,  large  and  roomy.  The 
exposed  framework  is  solid  mahogany.  Full  spring 
seat  ot  Karpen  Guaranteed  Construction,  luxuriously 
upholstered  seat  and  back  cushioned  with  curled  black 
genuine  hair  over  Florida  Moss.  Height  from  floor, 
3  ft.  2  in.  Heigfit  of  back  from  seat,  z  ft.  i  in.  2  ft. 
wide  and  seat  is  i  ft.  8  in.  deep.  Either  Armchair  or 
Rocker  covered  in  Art  Denim. 


$  1 6.SO 


or  your  choice  of  these  coverings  Karpen  Genuine 
Sterling  Leather.  S Danish  Morocco  Leather,  Finest 
Genuine  Panne  Mohair  Plush  or  in  Tapestry  of  equal 
grade  in  any  coloring  at 

$20.75 

Karpen 

Caaranteeb  Upholstered 

TurDitare 

IS  the  highest  achievement  in  furniture  design,  in  com- 
fort and  in  construction.  It  is  covered  w  ith  fine  fabrics 
or  best  genuine  leathers.  We  use  Karpen  spring  construc- 
tion specified  by  U.  S.  Government  in  all  its  upholster>'. 
All  Karpen  Furniture  isguai'anteed 
to  be  trustworthy.  We  know  of  no 
other  maker  who  gives  you  this 
protection. 

To  identify  our  productions  'ivhe^i 

*"~ t  shopping^  look  for  our  trade-mark. 

If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  other  furniture 
for  any  room  in  your  home,  you  should  send  for  our 
Instructive  Design  Book  "O  D."  mailed  free.  Read 
it  and  purchase  with  greater  wisdom. 

Karpen  Furniture  is  sold  only  througrli  reputable 
dealers.  Write  for  dealer's  name  who  can  offer  you 
the  special  prices  on  the  chairand  rocker  shown  above. 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen  Bldg.,  Chicago  Karpen  Bldg.,  New  York 

20  Sudbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  (I) 

Wort  as  Largest  Makers  of  fine  Upholstered  FurrtUure. 


Karpeo 

C-uaLi-iLivtecd ' 
VpKelstcred 

FMrniiMre 


be  cracked  is  eon^et ;  that  his  version  alone 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  incident. 
For  more  than  fifty  years,  he  declares,  he 
has  been  reading  in  newspapers  and  else- 
where aU  the  various  conflicting  stories  of 
the  accident,  but,  inasmuch  as  his  has  been 
an  extremely  busy  life,  he  has  never  both- 
ered his  head  overmuch  about  them  until 
quite  recently. 

Being  now  old,  and  retired  from  active 
work,  he  has  more  leisure  on  his  hands;  his 
mind  dwells  more  and  more  on  the  past; 
his  tenacious  memory,  of  which  he  is  ex- 
tremely proud,  is  prone  to  take  him  back 
to  early  youth  and  review  the  happenings 
that  still  stand  out  from  the  haze  of 
yesterday. 

So,  when  a  few  days  ago  this  man  saw 
yet  another  story  of  how  the  Liberty  Bell 
was  cracked,  and  realized  yet  again  that 
his  memory  branded  it  as  incorrect,  he 
hastened  to  protest. 

"1  was  one  of  those  who  were  present  and 
assisted  in  the  cracking  of  that  bell — per- 
haps I  am  the  only  person  now  living  who 
was  present.."  he  stated.  Those  words 
took  a  Times  reporter  at  once  to  his  house 
with  the  request  for  full  details. 

The  man  who,  he  says,  helped  crack  the 
old  Liberty  Bell,  is  Mr.  Emmanuel  Joseph 
Ranch,  of  386  West  116th  Street.  He  is 
eighty-six  years  old,  but  doesn't  look  it. 
In  fact,  so  straight  is  he  still,  so  square  and 
robust,  that  he  seems  scarcely  older  than 
his  son,  a  man  who  has  turned  fifty. 

And  Mr.  Ranch's  manner  of  speech  is 
such  as  to  justify  the  pride  he  takes  in  his 
memory.  His  talk  goes  right  ahead,  with- 
out hesitation  or  confusion.  He  never 
adds  anything  concerning  which  he  feels 
the  slightest  uncertainty. 

He  was  born  at  Chester,  Pa.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  stock,  on  November  6,  1825, 
and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Philadel- 
phia when  he  was  seven  j-ears  old.  It  was 
three  years  later — in  1835 — that,  according 
to  him,  the  cracking  of  the  Liberty  Bell  oc- 
curred. That  is  the  year  usually  given  as 
the  one  in  which  the  mishap  occurred,  but 
Mr.  ^Rauch  is  emphatic  in  his  statement 
that  the  bell  was  not  cracked  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  funeral. 
Here  is  his  own  version  of  the  occurrence : 

"The  Liberty  Bell  was  cracked,  as  I  re- 
member, on  Washington's  birthdaj-,  1835, 
and  this  is  the  way  it  was  done: 

' '  I  was  then  ten  years  old.  On  that  day 
I  had  been  sent  bj^  my  mother  on  an  errand 
to  a  shop  not  far  from  our  home.  On  yny 
return  from  it,  I  was  walking  through  State 
House  Square  when  I  noticed  that  the  jani- 
tor, or  steeplekeeper,  of  the  old  State  House 
building  was  beckoning  to  me.  His  name 
was  Downing — 'Major  Jack,'  we  used  to 
call  him — and  he  was  a  well-known  charac- 
ter in  Philadelphia  at  that  time. 

' ' '  Come  here ! '  he  called  to  me  and  to 
several  boys  whom  he  spied  in  the  square. 
After  he  had  corralled  six  or  eight  of  us — I 
don't  remember  exactly  how  many — he  told 
us  that  he  wanted  us  to  ring  the  Liberty 
Bell  in  honor  of  Washington's  birthda5\ 
The  idea  pleased  us  very  much — Ave  boys 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  ringing  the  old 
bell — and  we  agreed  to  do  it. 

"Then  Downing  climbed  into  the  steeple 
of  the  State  House  and  tied  a  rope  to  the 
clapper  of  the  beU.  Coming  down  again, 
he  put  the  end  of  this  rope  into  our  hands 
and  instructed  us  to  pull  with  all  our 
might,  which  we  did. 
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"We  were  working  away,  and  the  bell 
had  struck,  so  far  as  I  can  recall,  about  tc^n 
or  a  dozen  times,  when  we  noticed  a  chanf^e 
in  the  tone.  We  kept  on  ringinfj,  tho,  but, 
after  a  while,  the  steeplekeeper  noticcnl  the 
difference,  too.  Surmising  that  something 
might  be  wrong,  he  told  us  to  stop  pulling 
the  ropo.  Then  he  climbed  back  into  the 
steeple,  we  boys  following  behind. 

"On  the  .side  of  the  bell  that  hung  toward 
Walnut  Street  we  found  that  there  was  a 
big  crack,  a  foot  or  fifteen  inch(!s  long. 
Downing  then  told  us  to  run  along  home. 
We  obeyed. 

"What  happened  after  that  I  forget — 
boy-like  I  didn't  do  any  worrying,  and 
heard  no  more  about  the  cracking  of  the 
bell  until  some  years  later.  Then,  how- 
ever, and  many  times  since,  I  hav(f  read  of 
how  the  bell  came  to  be  cracked,  but  never 
have  I  seen  the  version  which  I  have  just 
given.  I  honestly  believe  it  is  the  correct 
one." 

Investigation  of  what  is  known  regard- 
ing the  cracking  of  the  Liberty  Bell  gives 
considerable  plausibility  to  Mr.  Ranch's 
narrative.  First,  there  is,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  confusion  as  to  just 
how  tho  bell  was  cracked. 

It  was  the  custom  to  ring  it  on  impor- 
tant occasions,  notably  on  each  recurring 
Fourth  of  July,  but,  according  to  one  au- 
thority, it  was  not  rung  on  that  day  after 
1831.  This  would  explain  how,  if  the  bell 
was  indeed  cracked,  as  Mr.  Ranch  main- 
tains, on  February  22,  1835,  the  crack  was 
not  discovered  on  the  following  Fourth  of 
July. 

Coming  to  the  theory  that  the  bell  was 
cracked  while  tolling  for  the  funeral  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  we  are  reminded 
that: 

"While  tolling"  is  an  ambiguous  phrase. 
Is  it  not  possible,  probable  even,  that,  as 
stroke  after  stroke  of  the  clapper  smote  the 
side  of  the  bell,  those  who  heard  detected 
something  wrong  in  the  sound,  exactly  as 
did  Downing  and  his  youthful  helpers  in 
Mr.  Ranch's  narrative,  and  promptly 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  damage 
had  been  done  on  that  very  day,  being 
unaware  that  the  bell  had  been  cracked 
before?  In  view  of  the  unhesitating  nature 
of  Mr.  Rauch's  statements,  this  view  seems 
distinctly  plausible. 

There  is  something  else  which  lends  the 
color  of  truth  to  the  octogenarian's  narra- 
tive. As  he  relates,  it  was  by  no  means 
customary  to  have  boys  ring  the  bell. 
"Major  Jack"  Downing  evidently  aston- 
ished young  Ranch  and  the  rest  when  he 
prest  them  into  service  as  his  coadjutors. 
When  tho  lusty  efforts  of  the  squad  of  ur- 
chins cracked  the  bell,  may  not  "Major 
Jack"  have  decided,  perchance,  to  say 
nothing  about  it?  The  harm  had  been 
done — there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
crying  it  from  the  housetops. 

So,  perhaps,  "Major  Jack"  bade  the 
little  boys  run  home,  supposing  that  noth- 
ing would  ever  come  of  the  incident,  even 
if  they  told  their  elders  what  had  befallen 
the  bell.  Granted  that  the  Ranch  ver- 
sion of  the  cracking  of  the  bell  is  right, 
and  that  the  steeplekeeper  reasoned 
as  here  suggested,  his  reasoning  was  not 
bad.  Apparently,  the  damage  to  the 
bell  has  never  been  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
band  of  eager  boys  who  acted  as  bell-ringers 


Comparison  of  the  Distance  Traveled  by  Earth  and  Bell  Telephone  Messages 

The  Orbit  of 

Universal  Service 


In  one  year  the  earth  on  its 
orbit  around  the  sun  travels  584,- 
000,000  miles;  in  the  same  time 
telephone  messages  travel  23,- 
600,000,000  miles  over  the  path- 
ways provided  by  the  Bell  system. 
That  means  that  the  7,175,000,000 
Bell  conversations  cover  a  distance 
forty  times  that  traveled  by  the 
earth. 

When  it  is  considered  that  each 
telephone  connection  includes  re- 
plies as  well  as  messages,  the 
mileage  of  talk  becomes  even 
greater. 


These  aggregate  distances,  which 
exceed  in  their  total  the  limits  of 
the  Solar  system,  are  actually  con- 
fined within  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  They  show  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  to- 
wards universal  service  and  the 
intensive  intercommunication  be- 
tween 90,000,000  people. 

No  such  mileage  of  talk  could 
be  possible  in  such  a  limited  area 
were  it  not  that  each  telephone 
is  the  center  of  one  universal 
system. 
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THE 
SMOOTHEST  TOBACCO 


Gunning — the  long  tramp 
through  the  woods  and  then 
a  resting  spell.  Get  out  your 
pipe — load  it  up  with  Velvet 
— it's  exhilarating.  You'll /t'^e 
Velvet — no  doubt  about  it. 
It's  mild — it's  rich — distinctive  and 
a  better  smoke,  because  it's  the 
choicest  selection  of  Burley  leaves. 
The  best  leaves  of  the  plant — 
leaves  full  of  flavor.  Rich,  brown 
leaves — grown  right — cured  right 
— mellowed  right  and  made  right. 
That's  why  it  doesn't  bite  the 
tongue.  One  pipeful  is  proof.  Let 
Velvet  tell  its  own  story.  Get  a 
can  today  and  convince  yourself. 

SPAULDING  &  MERRICK 

Chicago,  111. 


on   that  Washington's  birthday  seventy- 
six  years  ago. 


a    neat  metal  can 

10  cents 
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Are  Indispensable  for 

Motoring,  Driving  and 
Sitting  Outdoors 

They  insure  coziness,  warmth, 
comfort!  Make  living  in  the 
open  in  the  Winter  a  keen  en- 
joyment. They're  universally 
in  demand.  Worn  by  men  and 
women  over  regular  shoes  ot  over 
hose.  Made  <rf  selected  sheep- 
skin wdth  heavy,  warm  wool  in- 
side: ten  inches  high.  State 
shoe  size  and  whether  to  be  worn 
over  shoes  or  hose.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Write  for  large  niustrated  Catalog  of  Outdoor  Ontflttinga 
W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO.,  96  Main  St.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


$1.50  PAIR 
SENT   PREPAID 

Auto  Out- 
fit (6  pairs),   $8. 


A  MEMORY  OF  SEDAN 

THE  latest  tilt  of  words  between  Ger- 
many and  France  derives  most  of  its 
acrimony  and  its  foreboding  of  possible 
war  from  the  recollection  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  struggle  of  1870,  and  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Sedan,  in  which  the  French 
Emperor  was  captured  with  some  ninety 
thousand  officers  and  men.  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  it  will  be  recalled,  fell  into  the 
Sedan  trap  while  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  relieve  Marshal  Bazaine,  shut  up  with 
a  large  army  at  Metz.  September  1,  the 
date  of  the  great  German  triumph,  rankles 
in  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman  alive  to- 
day ;  and  here  are  the  reminiscences  of  one 
who  was  there,  and  shared  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  morning,  and  the  despair  of  the  after- 
noon. He  does  not  choose  to  give  his 
name,  but  the  stor3%  fresh  from  his  lips,  is 
now  told  in  Harper's  Weekly  for  the  first 
time.     But  to  begin  with,  he  recounts: 

When  1  became  a  soldier  I  was  twenty- 
one  years  old.  Eugene  Monchablon,  moi. 
And  1  was  enrolled  in  the  20th  Infantry, 
and  we  were  sent  to  Algiers,  but  saw  no 
war  there. 

Then  came  the  news  of  the  war  with 
Prussia,  and  we  flamed  with  eagerness. 
We  wanted  to  meet  and  demolish  the 
Prussians.  "A  Berlin!"  was  our  cry. 
We  could  not  but  go  to  war. 

After  a  while  we  were  taken  across  the 
sea  to  France,  and  we  went  by  rail  toward 
the  north,  and  that  we  could  by  any  possi- 
bility be  beaten  never  came  to  us.  "  To 
Berlin  !  "  was  aU  we  said.  It  was  all  we 
thought.  We  shouted  it  from  the  cars  at 
the  station,  and  the  people  shouted  it  back. 

So  toward  the  north,  and  we  no  longer 
went  by  railroad,  but  we  marched.  And 
on  the  roads  with  us  were  many  thousands 
of  other  French  soldiers,  and  sometimes 
we  could  see  far  across  the  country  to  still 
more.  Our  hearts  rose  higher,  for  we  were 
so  many. 

Every  night  we  camped  pleasantly,  and 
if  we  did  not  always  have  full  rations  we 
always  managed  to  get  enough  not  to  hun- 
ger. Yes;  we  made  it  enough,  and  often 
there  was  the  kettle  of  soup  and  the  little 
salad  that  we  made  of  what  grew  by  the 
roadside. 

And  sometimes  I  would  lie  awake  for  a 
time,  and  would  perhaps  hear  the  tramp  of 
some  regiment  passing  by  and  the  pleasant 
jingle  of  aceouterments,"  and  it  was  fine 
when  I  could  see  the  signal-lights  flashing 
with  white  and  red  and  bhie. 

I  would  think  of  what  news  of  the  Prus- 
sians those  lights  might  be  telling.  And 
sometimes  a  picket  flred,  and  some  j^oung 
soldier  would  jump  up  and  make  a  noise, 
and  his  sergeant  would  growl  at  him. 

From  the  people  in  the  villages  we  found 
that  we  were  marching  toward  Metz. 
Rumors  of  the  fighting  of  great  battles 
came,  and  the  officers  tried  to  make  us  be- 
lieve our  armies  had  won.  But  a  chill 
came  over  us,  for  the  rumors  said  that  we 
had  lost. 

There  is  news  that  comes  from  the  offi- 


I  Want  to  Give  You 
^^  Human  Energy** 

My  book  explains,  for  the  first  tijtie, 
the  laws  governing  right  exercise.  It 
shows  clearly  and  concisely  why  a  few 
minutes  daily  of  movements  scientific- 
ally directed  to  reach  your  internal 
organs — all  of  which  are  muscles  —  will 
do  infinitely  more  for  your  health  and 
strength  than  hours  of  random  exercise. 

I  offer  it  to  you  free,  because  I  want  you 
to  understand  the  principles  underlying 

The  Thompson  Course 

which  has  brought  thousands  of  men 
from  uncertain  health  and  inefficiency 
into  fuller,  more  useful  and  serener  life. 
Sooner  or  later  you  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  course — all  menof  sedentarv 
life  will.  You  will  find  "Human  Energy" 
a  real  contribution  to  the  science  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  oneself.  It  is  startling,  yet 
obviously  true.  Sending  for  it  puts  you 
under  no  obligation,  except  to  reail  it 
as  though  it  were  written  by  a  friend 

J.  Edmund  Thompson 

Salte  71,  Exchange  Building  Worcester,  Mats. 
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eers  and  there  is  news  that  comes  from  the 
air,  and  it  came  from  the  air  that  we  had 
lost  a  terrible  battle  at  Gravelotte  and 
other  battles  around  Metz. 

There  were  mutterings,  and  some  of  the 
men  said:  "  Why,  then,  does  the  Emperor 
make  war  if  he  knows  not  how,  and  has  not 
good  generals?  " 

But  we  were  only  the  more  eager  to  get 
at  the  Prussians.  We  had  been  losing? — 
well,  if  so,  let  us  charge  them  fiercely  and 
win.  A  bus  les  Prussiens!  For  they  had 
insulted  us. 

The  men,  it  seems,  did  not  know  they 
were  fighting  all  Germany,  instead  of 
Prussia  alone,  and  considered  the  campaign 
a  holiday  affair.  They  had  food  and  drink, 
and  took  little  thought  for  the  morrow. 
Then,  we  read,  they  came  within  sight  of 
the  enemy: 

We  marched  on,  and  one  day,  far  off,  we 
saw  a  glinting  line  of  light,  and  my  com- 
rades said:  "The  Prussians,  Eugene. 
Those  are  their  helmets." 

And  I  said:  "  We  will  fight  tht>m;  we 
will  fight  them  with  bayonet  and  with 
chassepot,  and  with  mitrailleuse." 

And  he  said:  "  Mon  paui're  Eugene,  you 
will  have  fighting  of  a  sufficiency." 

And  w(!  began  to  find  out  that  we  had 
changed  our  line  of  march,  and  at  last  it 
went  among  us  that  we  were  marching  now 
toward  Belgium  and  not  toward  Metz. 

And  I  said  to  my  comrade:  "  We  are  not 
at  war  with  Belgium.  Why  do  we  not 
keep  in  front  of  the  Prussians  and  drive 
them  back.     We  should  fight." 

And  he  said:  "  Mon  pauvre  Eugene,  you 
wiU  have  fighting  of  a  sufficiency.     Hein  !  " 

Then  it  was  that  it  went  through  the 
army,  slow,  like  a  poison,  for  the  soldiers 
would  not  easily  believe  that  our  generals 
were  traitors,  and  that  we  were  betrayed. 
And  it  is  hard  to  march  and  march  and  fear 
that  you  are  betrayed.  It  is  like  the  fear 
in  the  dark. 

Moi,  I  do  not  know.  They  have  told  me 
since  that  we  were  marching  to  find  a  place 
to  go  through  to  Marshal  Bazaine,  who  was 
then  shut  up  in  Metz,  but  as  to  that  we 
knew  nothing. 

But  how  could  there  be  traitors  when  the 
Emperor  was  with  us,  and  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  who  had  fought  well  in  other 
wars  !     Me,  I  do  not  think  it. 

We  were  covered  with  white  dust  as  we 
marched  on  the  long  white  roads,  past  the 
people  at  the  pleasant  cottage  doors — the 
old  men,  and  the  women,  and  the  girls,  and 
the  children.  And  they  said  to  us:  "  You 
will  drive  away  the  Prussians  !  "  And  we 
said:  "  Oui,  oui!  "  But  we  did  not  now 
cry,  "A  Berlin!  " 

The  fields  were  rich  with  harvest,  and 
again  our  hearts  rose  as  we  watched  the  | 
long  lines  of  soldiers  marching,  marching.  ; 

Colonel  de  la  Guilbert  was  our  comman- 
der. A  brave  man,  he.  But  he  rode 
mostly  silent,  and  we  tried  to  see  from  his 
face  what  he  thought,  but  we  could  not  tell. 

At  length  we  came  to  Sedan;  a  long  city, 
beside  a  river  that  ran  in  cur\  es  through 
low  green  fields,  and  there  were  sloping 
hills  that  rose.  And  we  gathered  there, 
and  there  were  tens  of  thousands  of  us. 

There  were  tales  of  Prussians,  countless 
Germans,  near  us.  We  did  not  know. 
But  we  wanted  to  destroy  those  Prussians, 
those  Germans. 
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The  Howard  Watch 


Every  man  and  boy 
who  takes  pride  in 
American  achieve- 
ment will  enjoy  reading 
"The  Log  of  the  HOW- 
ARD Watch." 

It  is  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion to  HOWARD  literature 
by  Rear-Admiral  Sigsbee. 
His  service,  as  you  know,  cov- 
ered the  whole  navy  history, 
from  the  middle  of  the  Civil 
War. 


"The  Log  of  the  HOWARD 
Watch"  is  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence of  the  fitness  of  the 
HOWARD  Watch  for  the 
hardest  kind  of  practical 
service. 

A  HOWARD  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch — from 
$40  to  $150 — is  fixed  at  the  factory 
and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a 
HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the 
HOWARD  jeweler  in  your  town 
and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  good  man 
to  know. 


This  interesting  little  chapter  of  American  History  is  yours 
for  the  asking.     Drop  us  a   post  card — Dept.     Q. 

E.    HOWARD   WATCH   WORKS,    Boston,    Mass. 
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elonii    and    udorU-ss  ;    mixes  and    On  daik Flame 
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for    8ick-r»>t>ni,  bnth.  b'"d-room:  heatini;  water, 
making'  tea  or  coffee,  eti*. 
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this  c-oiper  bi'iiinl  Piedni'nt  Southern  Red  Ceiliir  Chest. 
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This  simple  test  will  show  whether 
or  not  you  have  "acid  month,"  and 
if  you  have,  you  can  also  prove  that 
Pebeco  never  fails  to  do  away  with 
It.    Send  for  the  Free  Test  Papers- 


Cent,   of   tooth 
acid  mouth 


five  per 
caused  by 

In  order  to  save  the  teeth, 
preserve  the  enamel  by  re 
moving  the  cause  of  the 
enamel's  destruction 
acid  mouth." 

Pebeco   Tooth 
Paste  does   re 
move     the 
cause    of 
tooth  de- 
cay. 


your  teeth -Acid  MoutK 


THE  almost  Indestructible  enamel — the  armor 
plate  of  the  teeth — is  not  proof  against 
acids  that  accumulate  in  the 
mouth.   The    hard,  fiint-like 
coating  is  gradually  dissolved 
in  an  "acid-mouth,"  and 
when  it  is  once  destroyed 
the  softer  interior  of 
the   tooth   rapidly 
d  i  s  i  ntegrates. 
Dental  authori- 
ties assert 
that  ninety- 
decay  is 


Pebeco 
Tooth 
Paste  neu- 
t  r  a  1  i  z  e  s 
acidity     of 
the    mouth    and 
destroys    the 
germs    and     bacteria 
that  cause  fermentation 
and  give  rise  to  acids  in 
the  oral  cavity. 
Pebeco  is  a  perfect  cleanser 
and  deodorant,     restoring 
whiteness  to  the  teeth  and  insur- 
ing  a   sweet,    wholesome   breath. 
It  appeals  strongly  to  the  man  who 
smokes.      It   leaves  a   pleasant,    revi- 
talized freshness  that  is  delightful. 

Send  for  Trial  Tube  and  Acid  Test  Papers 

and   try  the  acid  test  experiment  yourself  and 
prove    how    Pebeco   overcomes   tooth -destroying 
acids. 

Pebeco  originated  in  the  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  4  Co., 
Hamburg,  Germany,  and  is  sold  everywhere  in  large  50c  tubes. 
As  only  Yi  of  a  brushful  is  used  at  a  time,  it  is  very  economical. 

LEHN  &  FINK,  107  William  St.,  New  York 

.    Producers  of  Lehn  &  Fink's  Riveris  Talcum 


Mount  Beautiful  Birds 

We  can  teach  you  by  mail  to  mounl  -and  stufi 
Birds*  AnimalSv  Game  Heads^  Fishes* 
Tan  Skins*  etc-  Just  what  every  sportsman  and 
hunter  needs.  Quickly,  easily  learned  by  men* 
•women  and  boys.  Cost  very  low.  Success  g^tar- 
anteedf  biff  pro/its.  Free — New  catalograndTaxi- 
^dermy  Ma^zine.     Wxite  today*     NorthweStetTI 

lSchoolofTaxiderniy«lOS7ElwoodBlde.,Omaha,Neb. 

^8  BATHIUB 

Costs  little,   no  plumbing,    little  water. 
Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  Ipncrth  baths,  far  better  than  tin  tubs.     Lasts 

for  years.    Write  for  special  agents  offer  and  deBcription. 

RobinsoD  JJath  Cabinet  Co.,  693  Jefferson  Ave.,   Toledo.  0. 

Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

0(>si;:ns  :iiiil   ICstiiiiiitos  l''iiriii$lieil 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27lh  Street  New  York 

Write  fur  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  thing  in  aids  to  hearing. 
No  cumbersome  wires;  no  bat- 
tery. A  small  compact  instru- 
ment held  against  the  ear. 
not  inserted.  Reproduces  nat- 
iiral  voice  tones  ver.v  effectively; 
no  "buzzing. "  Manufactured  in 
our  surgical  instrument  depart- 
ment. Our  TKIAIi  offer  and 
testimonials  vrill  interest  you. 

In    writing   today   for    illustratod 
booklet,  please  mention  our  book- 
let '  "Earphones." 


Manufacturers  of  Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical  Appliances 
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CEND  for  our  free  Book- 

let    and   see    how    an    Aldine 
Fireplace   is  suited   to  your  needs. 

You  can   get  as  much  heat  with 

one  Aldine  Fireplace  and  save  60% 

of  your  fuel  bill  as 

from  four  common 

grates. 

This  is  because  it 
is  really  a  return  draft 
stove  in  fireplace 
form.  85%  of  the 
heat  is  thrown  out  into 

the  room  instead  of  85^0  being  wasted  as 

in  common  grates. 


Mission  dc 


chimney   opening' 


It  can  be  set  in  any 
half  the  cost  of  a  com- 
mon grate ;  no  special 
chimney  construction  is 
necessary,  no  pipe  to  con- 
nect; extra  large  fire  pot; 
made  in  seven  patterns, 
at  prices  no  higher  than 
any  good  common  grate. 
50,000  now  in  use. 

Satisfaction  guaranteea 
or  your  money  back. 

Rathbone  Fireplace  Mfg.  Co. 

5910  Clyde  Pstrk  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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HOT  AIR  CH/IMBCfIS 
TMA  T  H£A  T  A/R  DRA  WAf 
Orf  Tfif  fL  00  R   THROUGH  i 


And  then  came  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 1.  A  warm  morning,  and  it  came  to  be 
a  hotter  day.  We  were  roused  early  by  the 
bugles,  and  hurried  into  line  without  any 
time  for  breakfast.  They  thought  an  at- 
tack would  come. 

For  all  that  long,  long  day  of  fighting- 
there  was  nothing  of  food  for  my  regi- 
ment. And  it  was  well  for  me,  for  my  sur- 
geon told  me  that  if  I  had  had  food  my 
wound  would  have  killed  me.  For  I  was 
wounded,  wounded  twice,  but  of  this  I  will 
tell  you  later. 

My  regiment  was  placed  near  a  village 
that  they  called  Bazeilles,  just  at  the  edge 
of  Sedan.  There  is  a  picture  of  the  fight- 
ing there — perhaps  you  have  seen  ? — it  is 
called  Les  dernier es  Cartouches.  But  we 
were  not  at  the  house  of  that  picture,  but 
were  a  little  distance  away.  We  took  a 
position  on  a  little  ridge  and  waited  for  the 
attack. 

And  I  thought  of  nothing  but  that  I  was 
ready  to  fight  for  my  country  with  a  glad- 
ness like  that  of  a  man  who  goes  to  his 
home. 

And  the  Emperor  Napoleon  drove  by  us, 
but  it  was  before  we  got  to  our  position  at 
Bazeilles.  His  face  was  yellow  and  he 
looked  sick,  and  from  the  soldiers  there  was 
but  little  of  the  shout  of  the  joy.  For 
many  of  us  had  begun  to  believe  that  he 
had  led  us  into  a  war  in  which  there  was 
no  hope. 

We  thought  that  he  was  not  really  irr 
power,  the  Emperor,  and  that  it  was  with 
us  as  it  was  with  Prussia.  For  in  Prussia 
they  said  it  was  not  the  King  WiUiam,  but 
Bismarck,  and  in  France  we  thought.it  was 
not  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but  the  Em- 
press. Moi,  I  do  not  know.  But  at  last 
we  were  to  fight. 

Often  have  I  tried  to  remember  what  I 
thought  when  the  great  shells  were  falling 
among  us  and  the  Prussian  lines  advanced. 
But  I  do  not  believe  I  thought  at  all,  for 
aU  was  so  strange  and  so  full  of  excitement. 
I  was  eager  only  for  the  order  to  fire,  and 
I  wanted  never  to  stop  firing. 

That  village  of  Bazeilles — it  was  wild 
fighting  there,  and  the  Prussians  captured 
it,  and  they  burned  every  house.  Because 
they  were  fired  at  from  the  houses  !  But 
why  should  not  an  invader  be  fired  at  from. 
the  houses? 

It  was  hard  fighting,  and  we  were  just  at 
the  edge  of  the  most  terrible.  The  charges- 
and  the  firing  and  the  shells — terrible  ! 

And  while  the  smoke  of  the  houses  was- 
rising,  my  regiment  was  marched  to  the  left 
toward  a  place  they  called  Givonne;  a, 
little  town  set  beside  a  little  stream  in  a 
broad  valley.  And  I  thought  again  that 
this  was  a  country  to  fight  for  and  not  to  be 
a  traitor  to,  for  France  is  a  beautiful  land. 

I  do  not  know  just  how  long  we  fought 
at  Bazeilles  nor  how  long  we  fought  at 
Givonne.  I  only  know  that  our  bugles 
woke  us  at  four,  and  that  it  was  perhaps 
three  in  the  afternoon,  judging  from  the 
sun,  that  I  was  wounded. 

It  was  harder  for  us  at  Givonne  than  at 
Bazeilles,  for  at  Givonne  we  were  so  placed 
that  the  shells  and  the  cannon-shot  came 
among  us,  but  yet  it  was  not  often  that 
we  were  near  enough  to  the  Prussians  tc 
fire. 

We  could  see  the  lines  and  lines  of  hel- 
mets. A  bad  sight,  to  see  those  helmet- 
spikes. 

And  I  can  not  remember  when  it  was 
that  there  crept  through  our  ranks  the  feel- 
ing that  those  helmets  were  not  only  in. 
front  of  us,  but  in  every  direction  round 
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about,  and  that  wo  wore  surroundod.  I 
suppose  it  came  from  the  sound  of  firing 
coming  from  so  many  directions. 

It  is  at  such  a  time  that  one  feels  of  a 
helplessness.  And  the  noise — did  I  tell 
you  of  the  noise?  There  were  single  booms 
and  crashes  of  volley  firing,  and  then  thciro 
would  be  just  one  great  roaring,  one  great 
thundering  that  deafened  you,  and  in  which 
you  could  not  tell  one  sound  from  another. 

There  was  smoke;,  smoke  everywhere, 
and  the  ground  would  tremble  when  the 
cavalry  made  charge. 

I  think  I  do  not  remember  very  clearly 
all  that  happened  in  those  long  hours.  I 
do  not  know  how  often  we  were  near 
enough  to  fire.  It  seems  to  me  now  as  if 
we  were  mostly  under  fire  without  return- 
ing it.  But  this  I  know:  I  went  into  battle 
that  day  with  two  hundred  rounds,  and 
long  before  I  was  wounded  I  had  fired 
them  all  and  was  taking  from  the  dead 
men. 

Yes;  there  were  dead  men,  dead  men 
everywhere,  and  we  did  not  think  of  them 
unless  they  could  give  us  ammunition. 
Even  I,  a  soldier  in  his  first  battle,  did  not 
think  of  them.  For  a  little  while  you  maj- 
think  of  them,  and  avoid  them,  but  soon 
you  will  entirely  forget. 

They  say  that  Givonne  was  the  center  of 
our  position.  Perhaps.  But  I  only  know 
we  stood  there  and  fired,  and  that  shells 
and  bullets  came  among  us,  and  that  ever 
we  saw  those  helmets. 

For  all  of  the  Prussians  wore  those 
helmets.  Hein!  Those  helmets!  And 
there  were  Prussian  officers  and  Prussian 
soldiers  who  wore  spectacles.  As  if  they 
were  to  fight  with  school-teachers.  But 
they  did  not  fight  like  school-teachers. 
They  fought  hard,  like  good  soldiers." 

The  secret  of  the  result,  we  are  told,  was 
the  difference  in  generals.  The  French 
commanders  may  not  have  been  traitors, 
but  their  incompetence  led  to  the  same 
result,  while  the  German  officers  seemed 
superhuman.     To  quote : 

They  surrounded  us,  altho  we  were  so 
large  an  army.  That  Von  Moltke,  I  think 
he  was  a  devil.  Seventy  years  old — sev- 
enty ! — when  he  fought  us.  And  he  would 
not  die.  He  lived  to  ninety,  so  they  tell 
me.  And  they  used  to  say  he  learned  war 
in  fighting  for  the  Turks  against  other  sav- 
ages, when  he  was  young. 

But  yet,  altho  he  was  so  old  and  would 
not  die,  and  altho  he  learned  war  under  the 
Turks,  I  do  not  say  that  he  ever  did  as  a 
soldier  ought  not  to  do.  No!  I  was  a 
soldier  myself,  altho  but  of  one  battle,  and 
I  would  not  do  a  soldier  an  injustice.  It 
was  only  because  he  beat  us  that  we  hated 
him. 

I  would  tell  you  all  that  I  remember  of 
most  interest.  But  is  it  interesting  to  tell 
you  that  shells  burst  and  that  our  ranks 
thinned  and  closed  up,  and  that  I  felt  more 
and  more  that  we  wore  to  be  beaten? 

I  would  have  wept,  but  I  had  too  much 
to  do  in  firing  and  in  watching  the  lines  of 
helmets. 

It  is  that  a  soldier  gets  full  of  an  o.xcited- 
ness.  You  do  things,  and  you  scarcely 
know  that  you  do  them  or  why. 

It  was  early  that  day  that  my  comrade 
was  killed.  And  ho  jumped  up  twice.  So 
— so!  And  he  fell  flat  on  his  face.  I 
turned  him  over,   and   my   captain   said: 


^^Say,  that  was  a  real  shave! ^' 

You  can't  get  a  real  shave  without  a  real  razor.  The  Durham-Duplex 
is  a  real  razor.  It  shaves.  It  slides  smoothly  over  the  face,  severing 
the  v^hiskers  with  the  correct  diagonal  stroke,  like  a  scythe  mows 
grass.  It  leaves  the  skin  soft  and  velvety — not  rough  and  harsh  as 
after  the  scrapmg  of  hoe-shaped  "safeties."  The  Durham-Duplex 
has  the  hang  and  the  set  and  the  right  shaving  principle  of  the  old 
straight  razor  without  the  dangerous  naked  blade.  The  guard  not  only 
protects  the  blade,  but  sets  the  razor  in  the  correct  position.  The 
Durham-Duplex  is  double-edged.  Shave  either  way,  with  either  hand. 


|urhamJ-|uplex1 


ftf,-^ 


s:^? 


the  "safe**  razor 


%l 


Standard  Set — 
Dnrham-DDplex 
Razor    with 
stropping  at- 
tachment and 
6  blades,  in 
handsome 


^ 


Let  Us  Give  You  a  Durham  Demonstrating  Razor 
AS  PROOF 

Send  35  cents  to  pay  postage,  packing,"  mailing  and  distribut. 
vill  send  you  this  razor  without  any  further 


$5 


ing  expense,  and  we  wi  ,  ^ 

obhgation  on  your  part.   There' are  absolutely  no  strings'to  th 
offer.     The  razor  will  be  yours. 
This  demonstrating  razor  is  offered  to  you  for  the  purpose     «•    , 
of  making  you  acquainted  with  the  superiority  of  the  Durham-  ^r    ^  .^   <■  ^. 
Duplex  Razors  and  Blades.     One  Durham-Duplex  BJade  is   ^i?.}^^.>f'\ 
given  with  each  Demonstrator.  ^^    ^i^  <*   "''"' 

We  Have  Made  the  Durham  Duplex  Blade  the    X^  •^tf-^^i'' 
Standard  of  the  World,  and  as  Such  We  Will    ^^  .^^V',-j-*'w:''\'<* 
Maintain  It.      50c  will  buy  12  cutting  edges  (6  blades). 

DURHAM.DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 


New  York 


London 


■C-     c^    O 


.H^' 


'^•^<S»s^V   -^^    -^^ 


.^ 


r^i/^ 


,.^:. 


P/IRIS  C/IRTERS 


;/ 


FflRIS  G/IRTERS 

No  Metal  Can  Touch  You 

Are  the  universal  first  choice.  They  are 
the  handsomest  and  most  durable  Garters 
made  and  afford  the  maximum  of  comfort. 

There's  a  printed  guarantee  of  satisfaction  with  every 
pair.      Look  for  the   name    PARIS   on  every  garter. 

A.   STEIN   &  CO..  Makers 

CHICAGO      :      :  :      U.  S.  A. 


C-pyiifMrJ 


25c 
50c 
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The  "Universal" 

Bread  Maker 

Mixes  and  kneads  bread  in 
three  minutes.  The  hands  do 
not  touch  the  dough. 
Simple,  easy, 
sanitary. 
Does 
away 
with 
hand 
knead- 
ing. 
Makes 
perfect 
bread. 


•^. 


PricL 

$2.00 


r 


The  "Universal" 

Tea  Ball  Tea  Pot 

Every   woman    knows    Tea 

leaves   should    not    steep   too 

long,  that  Tea  Balls  are  drippy 

and  inconvenient.     /"    "^ 

In  the  "Universal"^;/"' 

the  Tea  Ball  ^ 

remains  ^ 

in  the 

Pot, 

and 

when 

the  tea  has 

steeped  enough  is  raised  from 

the  water  and  suspended  above 

it,  inside  the  cover. 

The  last  cup  is  just  the 
strength  of  the  first— and  every 
cup  Perfect  Tea. 

The  "Universal" 

Food  Chopper 

Chops  all  kinds 
of  food,  whether 
meat  or  vege- 
tables—raw 
or  cooked- 
Does  as  coarse 
away  BiJikVsa.  or  fine  as 
entirely 
with  the 
drudgery 
of  the 
chopping 
knife  and 
bowl. 

Write  for  our  Large  Book 
of  Useful  Things.      Free 

Buy  of  leading  deeilers  everywhere 

LANDERS,   FRARY  &   CLARK 

265  Commercial  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


THE   LITEEAKY  DIGEST 

j  "  No  time  for  that.  You  are  a  young 
soldier  or  you  would  know  there  is  no  time 
for  that." 

I  told  you  that  I  was  glad  and  eager  to 
fight.  And  it  was  so.  But  when  the  first 
I  cannon  fired  that  morning,  so  early,  I  felt 
a  tremble  as  if  one  has  a  frozen  inside.  And 
I  think  it  is  always  so.  Men  have  told  me, 
I  brave  men,  men  of  many  battles,  that  the 
first  shooting  gives  you  a  frozen  inside  as  if 
somebody  scares  you.  But  it  soon  passes, 
and  you  think  not  of  it  again. 

And  I  think  that  most  soldiers  fire  at  a 
line  of  men  and  do  not  try  to  pick  out  single 
soldiers.  Unless  they  are  sharpshooters, 
or  their  cartridges  run  short.  For  when 
cartridges  are  running  short  a  man  takes 
indi\idual  aim. 

My  wound  came  about  half  through  the 
afternoon.  It  was  as  if  a  hammer  struck 
me  in  the  breast,  sharp  and  hard.  I  still 
fired — once,  twice,  I  cannot  tell — and  my 
arm  could  not  raise  my  rifle,  and  I  knew 
that  I  was  to  fight  the  Prussians  no  more 
that  day. 

I  was  wounded  in  the  leg  too,  but  that  I 
did  not  know,  as  I  walked  off.  stumbling. 

When  a  man  is  wounded  so  that  he  can- 
not fight  he  thinks  only  of  getting  to  the 
rear.     And  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  cowardice. 
He  can  do  no  more  at  the  front.     He  is  in  i 
the  way  if  he  cannot  fight.     But  at  the] 
rear  he  may  be  saved  and  be  ready  to  fight  I 
again. 

I  walked  off,  stumbling — so  ! — and  I 
felt  tired  and  lay  down,  and  I  wept.  Yes, 
I  lay  there,  weeping,  for  I  thought,  France 
is  lost  !  And  then  it  came  to  me  that  I  was 
so  young  to  be  wounded  and  perhaps  die, 
but  I  am  sure  I  did  not  weep  for  that.  And 
I  thought  of  home  and  I  longed  to  be  there, 
for  the  picture  of  home  came  to  me. 

Then  I  was  frightened.  Yes.  For  I 
was  no  longer  fighting,  when  a  man  does 
not  care,  but  was  lying  helpless,  and  it  came 
to  me  that  if  there  were  a  charge  the 
soldiers  might  go  right  over  me  and  never 
notice  me.  If  the  cavalry  should  charge, 
the  horses  would  stamp  on  my  face.  Or 
perhaps  the  great  artillery  wheels  would 
come  crushing. 

It  was  terrible  to  think  such  things.  And 
shells  were  bursting  near  me.  And  a  man 
is  not  himself  when  he  is  badly  wounded 
and  lies  on  the  ground.  I  tried  to  get  up 
again,  but  I  could  not.    I  must  lie  there. 

Two  other  wounded  men  went  near  me. 
and  I  must  have  called  to  them,  for  if  I 
had  not  they  would  not  have  stopt.  They 
were  good  men,  for  on  a  battle-field  you  do 
not  stop  when  the  wounded  call.  '  They 
helped  me  on  with  them,  and  after  a  while 
we  came  to  a  house,  and  we  went  in  and  I 
lay  on  the  floor,  and  again  it  came  to  me 
that  I  was  young  to  be  shot,  and  again  I 
thought  of  home. 

But  I  would  gladly — you  will  believe 
me? — I  would  gladly  have  gone  back  into 
the  battle  if  I  could  have  fought.  Yes, 
gladly. 

We  wounded  soldiers,  lying  there — for 
others  had  also  crept  to  the  house — we 
talked  of  the  battle  lost.  For  we  thought 
it  was  lost,  and  we  wept  for  France. 

And  then  a  terrible  thing  happened; 
terrible,  for  it  told  us  that  what  we  feared 
was  really  true.  For  the  cannon  ceased 
firing,  and  there  came  a  silence  more 
terrible  than  the  roar,  for  it  told  us  that 
the  battle  was  over,  and  we  knew  we  could 
not  have  won. 
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The  kind  of  children 
Ralston  makes 

are  plump,  happy  healthy  boys  and 
girls.  A  wrarm  dish  of  Ralston  is 
the  best  breakfast  for  your  children 
— a  nourishing,  body-building  food 
with  the  delicious  flavor  of  whole 
wheat.      Children  never  tire  of  it. 

Ralston 

Wheat  Food 

Ralston  Wheat  Food  is  the  staple 
cereal  in  thousands  of  homes  w^here 
children  are  growing.  There  is  no 
better  body-builder  and  energy 
producer  than  Ralston.  And  none 
so  economical.  Ralston  is  not 
factory  cooked — it  comes  to  you  in 
condensed  form,  to  be  cooked 
fresh  for  every 
breakfast. 

A  cup  full,  when 
cooked,  makes  six 
dishes — a  box  makes 
fifty  breakfasts.  Be- 
gin tomorrow's 
breakfast  with 
Ralston — for  your 
children's  sake.  You 
will  like  it  too. 

Purina  Whole  Wheat  Flour 

makes  delicious  nourishing  bread, 
muSins,   rolls,   etc.       Try  it  too. 


ENJOY   AN  OPEN  FIRE    | 

this    winter,  but  get  the   benefit  of  the  heat 
usually  lost  up  the  chimney. 

By  its  simple  but  unique  construction  a 

JACKSON 

Ventilating  Grate 

will  warm  one  or  two  rooms  on  one  or  different 
floors  and  ventilate  them  without  drafts. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog 

of  Grates  and  Fireplace  fixtures  which  ex- 
plains clearly  how  one  grate  fire  can  be 
easily  made  to  do  so  much. 

E.  A.  JACKSON  &  BRO.,  Incorporated 

52  West  Beekman  Street,  N.  Y. 
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But  we  did  not  know  how  bad  it  was. 
We  knew  not  that  after  such  hours  of  fight- 
ing we  were  to  have  no  honors  of  war,  no 
terms,  nothing  but  surrender. 

But  what  could  we  do?  The  Prussians 
had  surrounded  us  on  every  side.  We  had 
gone  north  to  relieve  Metz,  but  the  Prus- 
sians still  held  Metz  close  and  also  had 
men  enough  to  outnumber  us  at  everj' 
point.  We  were  many;  yes,  but  they 
were  so  many  more. 

Soon  we  knew  it  all,  for  the  news  went 
swift.  The  Emperor  had  surrendered. 
He  was  a  prisoner  and  MacMahon  was  a 
prisoner  and  all  the  generals  were  prisoners 
and  all  the  men,  wounded  or  unwounded, 
were  prisoners.  A  hundred  thousand 
prisoners — mon  Dieu!  mon  Dieu! 

I  could  almost  weep  now,  as  I  wept 
then,  tho  it  was  forty  years  ago 

Eh,  well — here  I  am,  with  my  wounds 
healed  and  a  good  wife  beside  me.  I 
have  a  little  pension  and  this  post  as 
concierge 

And  the  French  fought  well.  It  is  not 
that  I  was  one  of  the  army  that  I  say  so. 
1  do  not  think  of 'that  when  I  say  the  French 
fought  bravely. 

And  if  we  had  had  better  officers,  and 
if  our  Emperor — but  bah  !  What  is  done 
is  done. 


AN 


ADMIRALS     NARROW 
ASHORE 


ESCAPE 


W 


HILE  the  adventures  of  the  aver- 
age naval  officer  occur  at  sea,  the 
most  exciting  of  any  in  the  life  of  Captain 
Frank  Helm  took  place  several  years  ago, 
when  he  thought  himself  quite  safely 
ashore.  But  then  Helm  is  anything  but 
an  average  naval  officer.  To  his  friends 
the  Captain  is  best  known  as  the  "  Admiral 
of  the  Philippine  Navee,"  the  propriety 
of  which  title  is  somewhat  in  doubt,  for 
there  is  no  Philippine  "  Navee  "  in  the 
first  place,  and  secondly.  Helm  maintains 
that  were  there  any  such  thing  in  exist- 
ence, he  would  have  none  of  it.  What 
Helm  really  does  is  to  take  complete  charge 
of  navigation  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  he  does  it  very  well  indeed.  His  light- 
houses alone  save  hundreds  of  ships  each 
year,  and  he  is  worthy  of  any  insignia  his 
friends  decree.  But  to  return  to  what 
Helm  avers  is  the  most  thrilling  incident 
of  his  eventful  career.  It  happened,  he 
tells  us  in  the  New  York  Sun,  in  Persh- 
ing's famous  campaign  in  Mindanao,  and 
that,  says  the  Captain,  was  in  1903. 

At  that  time  Pershing  was  operating 
about  twenty-three  miles  from  the  coast. 
I  did  not  get  to  his  camp  in  time  to  join 
him;  in  fact,  I  was  a  whole  day  behind, 
and  it  looked  as  if  I  wouldn't  get  to  see 
anything  at  all.  But  Captain  Fitzpatrick 
of  the  Fifteenth  Cavalry,  who  had  been 
left  in  command  of  the  camp,  was  about 
to  send  food  across  the  lake  that  lay  be- 
tween us  and  the  force  in  the  field,  and  I 
decided  I  would  take  a  chance  and  go  along 
with  the  natives  who  were  to  work  the 
boat. 

There  were  six  of  them  in  the  craft, 
friendly  Moros,  and  when  we  got  the  sup- 
plies aboard  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon. 


To  Learn  the  Effects  of  Oatmeal 


Every  year  we  spend  larpesumsof  money  to  gather 
fact.s  about  oatmeal.  We  visit  thousands  of  homes 
which  breed  the  wan  and  anemic,  and  thousands 
which  breed  the  red-cheeked  and  the  strong. 

We  canvass  physicians,  food  experts  and  scientists. 
We  talk  with  those  who  teach  the  underfed.  All  to 
show  others,  in  some  indelible  way,  how  vital  is  the 
need  for  oats. 


Now,  in  the  same  cause,  we  ask  letters  from  people 
who  have  seen  the  effects  of  oats.  We  seek  actual 
examples  of  what  has  been  done,  largely  through 
oatmeal  diet.  No  letters  or  names  will  be  published. 
But  the  facts,  when  impressive  and  valuable,  will  be 
carried  to  millions  of  people. 

To  gamer  these  facts  we  offer  these  prizes.  We 
shall  pay  them  for  letters  which  our  judges  regard  as 
most  helpful  to  people  in  general. 


For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For  the 
For   the 


5   best   letters,  $100   each 

10    next    best,  50    each 

20   next   best,  25   each 

50   next   best,  10    each 

100   next   best,  5   each 


$500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 
500.00 


185  separate  prizes,  totaling  $2,500.00 


The  contest  will  close  December  i,  191 1.  Soon 
after  that  date  the  names  of  the  winners  will  be  sent 
to  every  contestant.  And  the  185  people  whose  letters 
win  prizes  will  each  be  sent  our  check. 

Facts  Now  Known 

Oats  contain  more  digestible  protein,  more  organic 
phosphorus,  more  lecithin  than  any  other  grain  that 
grows. 

Protein  is  the  body-builder,  the  endurance  food. 
Woodsmen,  for  instance,  who  are  fed  scientifically, 
are  now  largely  fed  on  oats. 

Phosphorus  is  the  brain's  main  constituent.  Brain 
workers  and  students  need  an  abundance  of  it.  Nine- 
tenths  of  all  college  professors  regularly  eat  oatmeal. 
And  seven-eighths  of  the  homes  among  the  highly  in- 
telligent supply  it  to  growing  children. 

Lecithin  is  the  main  component  of  the  nerves  and 
nervous  system. 

So  for  bodv,  brain  and  nerves — all  three — no  other 
cereal  can  compare  with  oats. 


To  "feel 

people  as 

An  extract 


The  Energy  Food 

As  energy  food  oatmeal  is  preeminent, 
one's  oats  "  always  signifies  vigor.      WitJ 
with  horses,  oats  gives  vim  and  vitality, 
of  oats  is  now  employed  as  a  tonic. 

Two  world-famous  scientists  seem  to  have  proved 
that  oatmeal  wards  off  age,  by  feeding  the  Oiyroid 
gland.  Experiments  on  animals  seem  to  prove  that 
care  of  this  gland  can  vastly  lessen  one's  apparent  age. 

The  love  of  oatmeal,  which  is  almost  universal, 
also  shows  the  need  for  oats.  It  is  the  call  of  Nature 
for  the  elements  required. 

Facts  Now  Wanted 

We  now  want  facts  and  incidents  which  illustrate 
these  effects.  We  want  examples  showing  how 
children  thrive  on  oats.  We  want  reports  on  how- 
oatmeal  has  multiplied  vitality.  We  want  letters  from 
people  whom  oatmeal  has  kept  young.  >'rom  food 
experts  and  scientists  we  ask  new  facts  about  oats. 
We  shall  award  the  prizes  for  the  facts  and  reports 
most  valuable  to  others. 

Address  all  letters  to  The  Quaker  Oats  Company, 
Contest  Department,  Chicago,  111. 


The  worth  of  oatmeal  depends  on  the 
quality  of  oats.  Its  taste  depends  on  the 
mode  of  preparation.  The  oats  used  in 
Quaker  Oats  are  selected  by  62  separate 
siftings.  We  get  but  10  pounds  from  a 
bushel — just  the  rich,  plump,  luscious  grains. 
When  these  choice  grains  are  prepared  by 
our  process  they  form  the  finest  oat  food 
in  existence.  Yet  it  costs  but  one-half 
cent  per  dish. 


Regular  size 
package,    10c 

Family  size  package, 
for  smaller  cities  and 
country  trade.  25c. 

The  prices  noted 
do  not  apply  in  the 
extreme  West  or 
South. 


The  Quaker  Oats  Compa^n^ 


CHICAGO 


(210) 


Look  for  the 

Qaaker  trade-mark 

on  every  package 


^'"p'fdZ""  Moving  Picture  Plays 

Bare  plots.    No  dialogue.    Comedy,  Drama  and 
Western.     Prompt  payment  guaranteed. 

JVrite  /or  circular  of  insiruciiotts. 

Labin  Maonfactaring  Co.,  2000  Indiana  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


MAKES  A 

PHONOGRAPH 

SOUND  LIFELIKE 


life-like  and  eliminates 


THE  Morse  Clarifier  is  a 
remarkable  little  device 
made  to  tit  in  tube  between 
reproducer  and  horn  of 
phonographs.      It     renders 

the  S(uiiid   loud,  clear  and 

that  unpleasant  metallic  effect 

which  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  phonographs, 
regardless  of  price.  Can  be  attached  ^^.^  appi,"d  for 
in  a  minute  by  anyone  and  lasts  as 
long  as  the  machine.  Thoroughly 
tested  and  proven  successful. 
Mailed  Prepaid  upon  Receipt  of 
Price,  $1.00.  Guaranteed  Absolute- 
ly Satisfactory  or  Money  Refunded. 
In  orderinir  ple.ise  sliite  vvhclhcr  lor  Victor, 
Victor-Victrola.  Kdison  with  tuMwr  or  nirt.il 
connection,  Columbia  Disc  or  Colunihia  Cyl- 
inder. Inlorm.rtion  and  circular  matter  (rec. 
MORSE  BROTHERS.  ManufailTirfr5and  Pi^tribn'm 
443  Lnmbcr  Eich:>nge.  M-nm-.-ipolis    Minn. 


School,  Class,  Frat-Pins 

Emblems  f  ir  All  Societies 

Catalog  an  Kfque^t 

Special  Designs  Made  to  Order 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 
705  L  Masonic  Temple,  Cbicsf  o,  lU. 


THE  JUMBO  CLIP 

Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Qnickly   Removed  irtusi 
Lays  Flat 


The  Biggest  Little 
Paper    Clip  Made. 

TIME  SAVER 
WORRY    SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


Sample  box  by  mail.  15  cents  postpaid. 
NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  Kirsest  Clip  Makers  in  the  Wc^r'.d." 


CHRISTIAN 
'7.*  SOCIOLOGY 


Bv  J  H.  vr. 

tui'i^nNTT:.  P.D. 


'm<i.  cloth 
?l,ii(i. 
FUNK  <&  WACNALLS  COMPANY^ 


^£W  YORK 
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I  "No  Trouble  to  Keep  the  House 
Clean  Now,  Mary" 

With  •RicHMONpr  Vacuum  Cleaning, 
the  dust  is  not  stirred  up  but  is  col- 
lected without  a  chance  to  escape — 
all  of  it — and  removed  from  the  room 
and  easily  destroyed. 

Wherever  installed — in  a  ten-room 
residence  or  a  building  v^^hich  mea- 
sures its  floor  space  by  the  acre — 
"Richmond"  Vacuum  Cleaning  will  pay 
for  itself  in  from  eighteen  to  thirty 
months. 

It  pays  for  itself,  first,  because  it  does  away 
with  the  annual  tear-up  called  housecleaning 
(and  housecleaning  costs  more  than  you  think 
unless  you  have  figured  it  out). 

It  pays  for  itself,  second,  because  it  doubles 
and  trebles  the  life  of  carpets,  hangings,  furni- 
ture, wall-paper,  decorations;  and  keeps  every- 
thing always  bright  and  new. 

Vacuum  Cleaning  does  away  with  the  worst 
drudgery  a  woman  knows;  without  any  of  the 
backaches  or  annoyances  of  sweeping  and  dust- 
ing, it  ensures  an  absolute  cleanliness  such  as 
sweeping  and  dusting  could  never  make  possible. 

But  even  convenience  and  ease  and  perfect 
cleanliness  are  of  secondary  importance  when 
compared  with  the  actual,  traceable,  provable 
saving  of  money  that  vacuum  cleaning  brings. 

"RICHMOND" 

Vacuum  Cleaning 

embraces  every  provedly  successful  type  of  appa- 
ratus. It  includes  Hand  Power  Cleaners  for  $29.01); 
Portable  Electric  Cleaners  for  $T3.0U;  and  Built- 
into-the-House  Plants  for  $225.00  to  a  40  Sweeper 
Plant  such  as  cleans  Marshall  Field's  store — all 
on  our  "Easy  Payment  Plan"  of  50  cents  per  week 
and  upward,  or  a  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed 
for  cash. 

The  "Richmond"  Portable  Suction  Cleaner 
shown  in  the  illustration  weighs  but  ten  pounds 
instead  of  sixty.  All  that  any  portable  cleaner 
can  do,  this  one  does.  It  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion. There  is  nothing  to  wear  out.  There  are 
no  gears,  no  diaphragms,  no  valves.  Nothing  to 
jiggle  loose.  To  operate  simply  attach  to  any 
electric  lamp  socket. 

Our  "Special  Agency  Plan"  enables  live  ener- 
getic young  men  to  become  the  "Richmond" 
Vacuum  Cleaning  Representatives  of  their  re- 
spective communities.  Our  "Special  Correspon- 
dence Course  in  Salesmanship,"  together  with 
direct  instructions  from  our  trained  representa- 
tives, insures  success.  Write  for  particulars. 
Local  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Send  for  booklet  entitled  "How  "RICHMOND" 
Vacuum  Cleaning  Saves  Money";  also  reference 
book  giving  names  of  1800  prominent  installations 
all  over  the  world. 

"Collect  the  Dust— Don't  Spread  It" 

I  The  M*rCRUM- Howell  Co. 

Xiargest  Makers  of  Vacuum  Cleanins 

Systems  in  the  World 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

New  York     ....     356  Tirminal  Bldg. 

Chicauo 427  Rush  Street 

MoNiEEAi, 15P  Concord  St. 

Branches   or   Aeencies   in  other  Principal   Citle» 


Completely 
Finished 

$19.75 


From  Factory  to  You  at 
Half  Store  Prices 


This  handsome 
Elizabethan  Li- 
ary  Table  in 
Quarter  .Sawn 
White  Oak  is 
sliipped  com- 
plet.ly  stained 
andwaxed(yonr 
choice  of  eight 
sllades)  in  fin- 
ished Sections. 
Tllis  saves  much 
expensive  pack- 
ing and  freif^ht 
charges.  Easily 
and  quickly  fas- 
tened —  simple 
as  putting  up  a 
bed. 


WRITE  TODAT  for  our  Money 
Back  Catalog   mailed   free,  shovping  200  other 
splendid  pieces,  all  guaranteed — money  back    if 
you  say  so. 

Come-Packt  Furniture  Co.,  1019EdwiaSt.,AnnArbor,Mich. 


Dusk  came  on  as  we  neared  Macin,  on  the 
opposite  bank.  I  could  hear  Pershing's 
guns  going  about  four  or  five  miles  away, 
and  that  was  some  satisfaction,  altho  coin- 
eidently  with  my  gathering  in  the  sound 
came  a  discovery  of  a  lot  of  Moros,  all 
armed,  running  down  to  the  beach  ahead. 
I  was  the  only  white  man  in  the  boat,  of 
course,  and  my  companions  told  me  to  lie 
down  flat  in  the  bottom,  and  when  I  had 
adjusted  myself  as  best  I  could  so  as  to 
imitate  bags  of  food  they  covered  me  with 
a  sarong,  a  cloth  the  natives  use  as  a 
garment. 

As  soon  as  we  grounded  the  armed  men 
swarmed  about  the  boat.  Some  of  them 
sat  on  the  gunwale,  and  I  could  have 
grabbed  a  dusky  leg  or  two,  but  I  had  no 
such  mind.  I  knew  enough  of  their  lingo 
to  gather  what  they  were  talking  about, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  inspiriting  to  hear 
them  brag  about  the  number  of  Americans 
they  had  killed  that  morning.  In  my 
position  I  was  a  good  deal  cramped,  but 
I  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  for  I  realized 
that  if  somebody  lifted  one  corner  of  that 
sarong  that  would  be  about  all  for  me.  In 
the  morning  I  bad  written  a  note  to  Persh- 
ing asking  him  to  send  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
and  I  wondered  whether  my  messenger  had 
got  through. 

It  seemed  I  had  been  lying  there  an 
hour  when  shouts  were  heard  and  more 
men  came  running  down  to  the  beach.  I 
was  convinced  that  they  were  coming  after 
my  head,  and  began  to  wish  I  had  not  been 
so  enthusiastic  about  wishing  to  see  a  fight. 
There  was  a  lot  of  jabbering,  and  as  it  pro- 
ceeded my  ears  pricked  up  and  then  I 
threw  the  sarong  off  and  got  up  and 
stretched  myself.  I  decided  if  they  had 
to  have  me  I  might  get  a  better  chance 
standing  up  to  take  a  Moro  or  two  along 
with  me.  I  had  learned  from  the  conver- 
sation that  the  late  arrivals  were  messen- 
gers from  the  Dato  of  Macin,  whom 
Pershing  had  whipt  that  morning,  tho  as 
yet  I  did  not  know  it,  and  they  knew  I 
was  in  the  boat.  They  bore  an  invitation 
from  their  master  to  come  ashore  and  call 
upon  him. 

To  me  that  looked  very  much  like  an 
invitation  to  come  on  and  be  chopped  up. 
There  was  no  choice,  so  I  followed  the 
messengers.  The  Dato  told  me  that 
Pershing  had  got  the  better  of  him  that 
morning,  and  that  he  had  submitted  and 
was  now  anxious  to  show  Pershing  that 
he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  proposed 
to  send  me  on  to  the  American  commander, 
giving  me  safe  conduct  and  an  escort. 
Well,  I  wasn't  altogether  so  sure  of  his 
intentions,  but  I  palavered  away  and  ex- 
prest  my  appreciation  of  his  royal  con- 
sideration, and  prepared  to  say  "  ready." 

At  a  sign  from  the  Dato  five  of  the 
most  villainous-looking  Moros  Helm  had 
ever  seen  came  forward  with  drawn  krisses. 
What  a  kriss  is  the  Standard  Dictionary 
does  not  say,  but  we  presume  that  it  was 
a  weapon  sharp  enough  and  long  enough 
to  make  trouble  enough.  Anyhow,  we 
read  that  (still  with  drawn  krisses)  three 
of  the  Moros  placed  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  despairing  Captain,  while  the  other 
two  stationed  themselves  at  the  rear.  He 
goes  on: 

I  had  no  weapon  but  an  old  navy  re- 


fireplace 

o  ol  the  focus      j 

of  the  room  I 

I  i 

I  Above  all  things  the  | 
I  fireplace  must  be  attrac-  | 
J  tive  because  it  is  the  | 
spot  around  which  the  | 
family  gathers.  | 

In  most  cases  the  first  \ 
reason  for  using  tile  is  a  | 
sanitary  one,  but  in  the  | 
case  of  the  fireplace  it  is  | 
an  aesthetic  one.  You  put  | 
tile  around  the  fireplace  | 
for  beauty.  Incidentally  | 
it  is  a  good  protection  ^ 
against  fire.  You  use  tile  | 
because  it  is  burnt  clay,  | 
and  both  in  color  and  \ 
texture  suggests  an  asso-  | 
ciation  with  fire.  I 

We  have  prepared  four  booklets:  f 

"Tiles  for  Fireplaces,"  "Tile  for  i 

the   Bathroom,"    "Tile  for  the  'i 

.Kitchenand  Laundry, ""Tileson  | 

the  Porch  Floor."  which  we  send  ^ 

free  to  home  bu i Iders.  You  would  | 

do  well  to  read  them  before  per-  ^ 

fecting  your  plans.  ^ 

The   Associated   Tile  | 
Manufacturers         I 

I  I         1219  Seventh  Avenue,  | 

\  i,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  | 

i  ^  9 

^/  y  « 
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DDISON'S    ESSAYS 

Selected.    With  Portrait.    Cloth,  75  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPAITr,  NBW  YORK 


Most  homes  are 

badly  lighted  and 

people  are  satisfied! 


Why  should  you 
be  satisfied?  Good 
decoration  and  good 
illumination  belong 
together  if  you  know 
how  to  get  them.  It 
is  mostly  a  matter  of 
the  right  globes  and 
shades. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Our  catalogue  shows  the  different  kinds  of  globes  and 
shades  and  tells  how  to  get  light,  and  decoration,  and  both. 
Send  for  it. 

Macbeth-Evans   Glass    Company 


Pittsburgh 
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volver  that  would  not  cock,  but  I  thanked 
the  chief  for  his  courtesy  while  other  emo- 
tions than  gratitude  fought  for  the  mastery. 

Our  route  lay  through  a  country  dotted 
with  cottas  or  small  groups  of  native  huts. 
We  had  not  gone  far  when  one  of  the  fellows 
in  front  suddenly  disappeared  in  one  of 
these  cottas  and  I  guessed  that  some  trick 
was  up.  A  little  farther  on  another  disap- 
peared, and  soon  after  the  last  of  the  van- 
guard was  gone.  The  two  in  the  rear  still 
remained,  and  I  can  tell  you  it  was  far  from 
comfortable  marching  along  there  in  the 
gloom  with  two  savage-looking  Moros  just 
a  few  feet  behind  me.  When  we  reached 
a  canal  and  the  rear-guard  told  me  to  cross 
it,  I  felt  sure  I  was  just  about  to  get  a  blow 
on  the  back  of  the  head.  This  impres- 
sion received  something  like  confirmation 
as  I  stept  into  the  ditch. 

I  had  had  an  idea  that  the  water  was 
only  about  two  feet  deep,  for  it  was  dark 
and  there  was  no  way  of  guessing.  I  went 
in  over  my  head.  The  water,  I  found 
when  I  got  on  my  feet  again,  was  really 
only  four  feet  deep,  but,  owing  to  my  mis- 
calculation, I  had  fallen,  which  had  almost 
the  effect  of  being  struck. 

When  I  got  to  the  other  bank  I  started 
ahead  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  for  I  saw  the 
light  of  camp-fires.  I  did  not  look  back 
to  see  if  my  rear-guard  was  following,  but 
whistled  as  loud  as  I  could.  There  was  no 
answer,  and  fearing  to  attract  a  shot  from 
a  native  I  dropt  behind  a  dike.  Then  I 
crept  forward  about  100  yards  and  dropt 
again.  I  heard  firing,  and  then  I  lit  for  the 
camp  as  fast  as  I  could  go,  yelling  in  Eng- 
lish as  I  ran.  The  call  of  an  outpost  for 
me  to  stop  yelling  and  come  on  in  was 
grateful  music.  It  just  happened  that  I 
had  struck  the  side  of  the  camp  from  which 
they  were  not  firing. 


CUSTER'S  FIRST  CHARGE 

/^"^USTER  is  most  often  remembered  for 
^-^  his  unfortunate  charge  against  Sit- 
ting Bull,  when,  without  waiting  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  Indians  opposed  to 
him,  he  charged  with  600  brave  men  to 
an  almost  immediate  death.  But  this 
very  impetuosity  on  Custer's  part  was 
what  won  for  him  the  most  of  his  victories 
and  no  little  of  his  fame.  Even  in  the  Civil 
War  it  was  much  in  evidence,  as  the  fol- 
lowing account  by  Lafayette  McLaws  in 
Harper's  Weekly  will  show.  McLaws  a 
few  years  ago  was  spending  a  month  with 
Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  at  her  Lake  Erie 
home.  A  Southern  veteran  was  visiting 
her  one  day  and  informed  the  two  that  he 
had  been  in  the  battle  of  Yellow  Tavern, 
where  Custer,  a  young  fellow  just  out  of 
West  Point,  had  gained  his  first  bit  of 
praise.     Said  he : 

"  They  call  it  Custer's  most  brilliant 
charge.  Some  people  claim  it  was  the 
most  brilliant  charge  of  the  whole  war," 
he  went  on.     "  I  saw  it  all." 

"  Do  tell  us  about  it,"  I  begged,  impul- 
sively. 

"  How  easily  you  young  folks  ask  things 
like  that,"  he  replied  after  a  little,  with  a 
wry  twisting  of  the  lips  too  pathetic  to 
mistake  for  a  smile,  tho  he  meant  it  for  me. 
"  Why,  for  years  I  couldn't  even  mention 


Pay  17  Cents  a  Day 

and  Own  The  PRINTYPE 
Oliver  Typewriter 

IMPORTANT  :  The  introduction  of  the  Printype  Model  came  as  the  climax  to  our  in'eat  adver- 
tising campaign  in  which  we  offered  The  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5  on  the  17-Cents-a-Day  Purchase 
Plan.  For  months  past  we  have  devoted  all  our  advertising  announcements  to  the  new  Printype 
Oliver  Typewriter,  with  its  revolutionary  improvement  in  typewriting  type. 

The  impression  has  gained  ground  that  the  17-Cents-a-Day  Purchase  Plan  does  not  apply  to 
the  Printype  Model.  In  some  instances  the  idea  prevails  that  we  can  even  charge  extra  for  The 
Oliver  Typewriter  equipped  with  Printype. 

We  desire  to  state  with  all  possible  emphasis  that  The  Printype  Oliver  Tyi>ewriter  can  be 
purchased  on  the  "  17-Cents-a-Day  "  Plan  at  the  regular  price  of   $100. 


The  Machine  That  "  Typewrites  Print!" 

America  rings  with  praise  for  The  Printype 
OWverTyp^viXite^T— Ike  first  meriting  machine  that 
successfully  TYPEVVh'/TES  PRINT.' 

This  remarkable  machine  combines  all  the  oper- 
ative conveniences,  all  the  practical  improvements 
of  the  most  highly  perfected  typewriter,  w/M  the 
type  tliat  front  time  immemorial  has  been  used 
for  magazijies  and  books  ! 

It  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  old  style,  thin  out- 
line Pica  typewriter  type — a  fact  which  none  will 
deny.  Itranks  in  importance  with  visible  writing, 
which  the  Oliver  introduced. 

70%  of  Our  Output  Now  "  Printypes  " 

The  preference  of  typewriter  buyers  is  so  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  Printype  that  already  over 
■JO  per  cent  of  ottr  total  outpJtt  are  "Printypes." 

The  advantages  of  Printype  are  self-evident. 
The  story  is  told  at  ■&. glance. 

Its  beauty,  its  symmetry,  its  clearness  and  char- 
acter lend  a  new  distinction  to  typewritten 
correspondence. 

Printype  Increases 
Speed  Possibilities 

Not  only  does  Printype  enhance  the  artistic 
appearance  of  typewritten  matter,  but  it  en- 
ables the  operator  to  attain  greater  speed,  as  the 
type  is  so  easy  on  the  eyes.  It  relieves  the  tension 
on  the  nerves  and  thus  gives  wings  to  X\\ei  jingers. 


Prlnf^P^ 


ourvET? 

Typcwri't^r 

The  Standard  Visible   Writer 

With  all  its  commanding  advantages  from  a 
purely  mechanical  standpoint,  and  its  new  artistic 
triumph,  its  supremacy  is  unquestioned.  Its  sim- 
plicity, versatility  and  extreme  durability  all  re- 
volve around  the  great  basic  feature  —  the  Oliver 
Double  Type-Bar. 

Without  this  Double  Type-Bar  the  successful 
use  of  Printype  would  be  absolutely  impossible. 


H 


17-Cents-a-Day  "   Plan 


Secures  Latest  Improvements 

This  machine —  The  Printyfe  Oliver  Type-j.'ritei — 
offered  on  the  famous  "  ly-Cents-a-Day"  Plan— h^s  all 
the  improvements,  all  the  exclusive  features  which  our 
experts  have  developed.  It  has  the  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  Line-Ruling  Device,  the  Disappearing 
Indicator,  the  Back  Spacer,  the  Tabulator,  the  Adjust- 
able Paper  Feed,  the  Double  Release,  the  Automatic 
Spacer,  the  Locomotive  Base  and  many  other  inno- 
vations which  contribute  to  high  efficiency.  It  operates 
with  the  lightest  touch  and,  of  course,  writes  in  sight. 

Why  Don't  You  Write  Us  Today  ? 

How  can  you  resist  the  attractions  of  '"  Printype  " 
and  the  appeal  of  the  "  Penny  Plan  "  1 

Here  is  the  world's  greatest  writing  machine — 
The  Printype  Oliver  Typewriter — the  standard 
visible  writer— the  regular  $ioo  machine — actually 
offered  for  petmics .' 

A  small  first  payment  brings  The  Printype  Oliver 
Typewriter.  Then  you  save  17  cents  a  day  and  pay 
monthly. 

Your  request  will  bring  the  special  Printype 
Catalog,  the  details  of  the  Penny  Plan  and  a  letter 
written  in  Printype.  \\'hether  you  are  "  Com- 
mander-in-chief "  of  a  business  or  a  private  in  the 
ranks,  you  will  be  greatly  interested  in  the  literature 
we  will  send  you.  (129> 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

802  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg. ,  Chicago 
Agencies  Everywhere 


YOUR  CHILDREN  EDUCATED 
OUT  OF  ISUR  REACH? 

"  I  have  always  had  sucli  ,\  dread  th.it  my  children 
might  look  down  upon  mo  because  my  mind  h.id  been 
permitted  to  become  cobweb-covered.  There  is  little 
d.inger  of  that  if  the  Chautauqua  reading  is  faithfully 
done."  "  MyC.  L.  S.  C.  books  are  proving  so  helptul  in 
my  boy's  high  school  work.  He  calls  often  for  the 
books  of  the  English,  also  Greek  and  Italian  years." 
"  The  Chautauqua  course  keeps  me  in  touch  wnth  the 
world,  current  events,  and  social  problems  generally." 
—Quotations/rom  mothers'  letters. 

S5  Secures  Complete    Reading    Course 

Four  standard  hooks  and  twelve  eorrelated  numbers  of  the 
CHAUTAUVjUAN  Matraline.  This  is  THK  AMKRUAN'  YEAR  an<l 
ineludes  Twenty  Years  at  Hull-Hoiise.  Jane  Addami.;  The  2t>th 
Century  Amertean.  H.  Perry  Robinson  ;  Tho  Spirit  of  Anieri- 
rnn  Oovernment.  ,1.  Allen  Smith;  Materi.\U  and  Methods  of 
Fietion.  Clayton  Hamilton  ;  Leading  macazino  features  are  : 
As  Wo  Soe  Ourselves — in  novel,  drama,  etc  :  A  Reading  Journey 
Through  South  America,  American  Encineerinj.  All  of  the 
above — the  "  don't-read-at-random"  H.i;razino  every  month 
roundinit  out  the  definite  plan  — for  five  dollars;  add  30  cenla 
and  carriage  charpes  will  be  prepaid. 

Cluolaaqiia    Iu6tation,    Circle    BM(.,  Ckaatiaqu,  N.  Y. 


Pipe  Smoking  Witliout  Nicotine 

Turco-American  Glass  Pipe 

Smoki'S  co*>l  and  swtct  and  cloan.  li  lias  tw,.  u  »  U  An 
inii*r  one  of  fine  meertchaum,  from  which  the  Mn<->ke  is  , 
drawn  throtiph  vents  into  an  outer  one  of  touch,  xn- 
nealod.  noD-ah^rhent  irlass.  Here  the  moisture  and  nico- 
tine collect  &Dd  remain.  That's  if  fti/on/r/roo/.  clean 
Zmoke  reach*  s  the  tnouth — trhy  the  pipe  net-erbites. 
Every  prainof  tt-haccolnirnsto»  white  ash.  No  wrt  rrs* 
idue  to  throw  away,  and  the  l&5t  whiff  is  as  rwrti  as  the 
first.  Easily  cleaned  and  leaves  no  offensirc  jTiirll  in 
rtVMiis  or  clothes.  Send  forcnc.  Smoke  it  a  tret  k  and 
t/  tint  satined  monru  triU  he  re/utidfd.  $1.60 
Postp&ld.  With  handsome,  durable  Case  $2.00. 
Stale  prfferen.'e  for  !>traif;ht  or  curved  nrm 

Sond  for  FRKE  K>Alet  "  HISTORY  OF  SSIOKIXO  •' 

TurroAmerifAn  Pipf  Co,,  8  Birrh  Cres'tlUfhesUr.I.Y. 
Ali  kinds  of  pipe  repairing,  artificial  coloring 
and  pipe  Specialties. 
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Here  is  an  Advertisement  Nine 
Years  Old 

The  magazine  in  wliich  it  was  first  printed  is 
no  longer  published.  The  particular  issue  is  out 
of  print.  But  the  cigar  that  was  advertised  in 
that  issue  is  as  good  today  as  it  ever  was.  The 
quality  of  the  Shivers'  Panatela 
and  my  unique  selling  offer 
have  gained  thousands  of  regu- 
lar customers  as  an  indorse- 
ment. Read  this  old  advertise- 
ment, consider  the  survival  of  the 
proposition  it  presents,  dispel 
your  doubts,  and  accept  my 
offer: 

A  customer  of  mine  recently  grave 
a  cigar  to  a  friend. 

After  lighting  the  cigar,  and 
■smoking  a  little,  the  friend  re- 
marked :  "Smith  (and  Smith 
wasn't  his  name),  you  smoke  good 
cigars ! " 

^'  Think  so  ?  " 

"  Yes-  I'll  bet  you  a  dollar  I  can 
name  this  cigar." 

"  Done." 

"  It  is  a Panatela."  naming  a 

well-knownbrandof  imported  cigar. 

"  You've  lost.  This  cigar  is  made 
in  Philadelphia  and  it  costs  me 
five  dollars  per  hundred." 

"  Will  you  order  fifty  for  me  ?  " 

"Yep." 

And  now  the  friend  is  my  cus-        ^"^-^ 
tomer. 

My  business  is  manufacturing 
cigars,  and  I  sell  the  entire  product 
ofmy  factory  direct  to  smokers  by 
the  box  at  wholesale  prices.  It 
costs  me  something  to  sell  a  man 
his  first  order.  After  that  he  buys 
of  his  own  volition.  Consequently 
the  cost  of  selling  is  practically 
eliminated,  and  so  are  the  whole- 
salers' and  retailers'  and  traveling- 
men's  profits  and  salaries.  Of  these 
profits  I  can  and  do  give  the  major 
portion  to  my  customers. 

MY  OFFER  IS :  I  will,  upon  re- 
quest, send  fifty  Shivers'  Panatela 
Cigars  on  approval  to  a  reader  of 
The  Literary  Digest,  express  pre- 
paid.      He  may  smoke  ten  cigars 

.  and  return  the  remaining  forty  at 
tny  expense   if  he   is  not  pleased 

'  with  them;   if  he  is  pleased,  and 

I  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit  the 
price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

I  have  a  new  cigar  at  $5.00  per  hun- 
dred—  my  Shivers'  Club  Special. 
four  and  a  quarter  inches  long  and 
about  half  as  thick  again  as  the 
Panatela,  and  nicely  shaped.  It  is 
for  smokers  who  desire  a  richer 
cis^ar  than  the  thin  shapes  give.  It 
is  hand  made,  of  clear  Havana  filler 
and  genuine  Sumatra  wrapper  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  sold  on  my 
terms- smoKe  ten  and  return  the 
remainder  if  you  don't  like  them. 

In  ordering  please  use  business  stationery  or  give 
reference  and  state  whether  mild,  medium  or  strong 
cigars  are  desired.  Also  state  whether  you  prefer  the 
Panatela  or  the  Club  Special. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 


R? 


SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AM)  SHAPE 


913  Filbert  Street 


Philadelphia.  Pa 


MefiTREGUiAroR 


Makes  temperature  riglit  day  and  night  by  automatically 
regulating  the  dampers.      With  this  dt;vii-e  you  liave  nu 
extremes  of  temperaturo,  save  fviel  and  enjoy  coiiifoit. 
Applied   to    Hot    IVjiter,  Hot   Air,  ^iteaiii 

or  niiitural  Guh  HeutJii;;. 
The   standard  for  2S   years.     Sold  by  the  heatin?  trade 
everywhere  under  positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
Send  for  booklet. 

W.n.  R,  SWEATT,  Seo'y  ' 

€>eDeral    Offices,    "03    Palace   Bldg.,   Minneapolis,    >Uiin. 


Reinvest  Your  I  dSds 

IN  (PR0F8TS 

N.  Y.  Real  Estate  Bonds 

COMBINING  ;'°^;^J^^sT 

NEW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS 

489  Fifth   Ave.,  New  York 

Write  for  Booklet  G. 


Yellow  Tavern.     I  don't  suppose  you  can 
understand  that." 

"  Yes,  she  does  understand,"  Mrs. 
Davis  assured  him.  "  And  I'd  like  her 
to  know  just  how  it  happened.  Were  j'ou 
in  the  cavalry?  " 

"  No,  I  was  with  the  battery  that  day — 
Wiekham's  brigade,  Gen.  Fitz  Lee's 
division. 

"  It  was  near  the  beginning  of  what  your 
histories  call  the  Wilderness  Campaign," 
the  veteran  went  on,  speaking  directly  to 
me.  "  Phil  Sheridan's  troops  were  hang- 
ing on  us  like  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  nip- 
ping us  at  everj^  turn  we  made.  We  had 
been  marching  and  fighting  pretty  steady 
for  days  with  mighty  little  chance  for  rest. 
One  night  we  left  Hanover  Junction  about 
one  o'clock  and  arrived  at  Yellow  Tavern  a 
little  before  ten  the  next  morning.  But  we 
hadn't  more  than  halted  at  Yellow  Tavern 
when  up  comes  Sheridan  and  tries  to  drive 
us  out.  It  was  a  pretty  tough  struggle,  a 
hand-to-hand  fight  in  some  quarters.  We 
feU  back  from  the  tavern,  but  we  held  our 
position  on  the  Telegraph  Road  leading  to 
Richmond." 

Here    the    veteran    stopt  and,    resting 
heavily  on  his  stick,   sat  gazing  straight 
ahead.     After  a  time  he  went  on,  speaking 
directh'  to  IMrs.  Davis: 

"  I  remember  it  all  as  tho  it  happened 
yesterday,"  he  told  her.  "  I  was  with  the 
battery  on  a  little  hill  at  the  extreme  left 
of  our  left  wing,  fitz  Lee's  division, 
Wiekham's  brigade.  It  was  around  two 
o'clock  when  orders  came  for  the  whole 
division,  excepting  the  First  Virginias,  to 
dismount,  but  hold  their  position.  It 
seemed  mighty  good  to  stretch  out  on  the 
ground  and  take  a  smoke.  After  a  while 
some  fellow  wished  for  a  drink  of  water. 

"  You  know  how  it  always  is.  Just  let  one 
man  wish  for  a  drink  and  within  a  few  min- 
utes the  whole  company  will  be  swearing 
they  are  dying  of  thirst.  Finally  Saunders, 
my  comrade,  said  he'd  located  a  spring  that 
morning  during  our  scrimmage  with  Sheri- 
dan's troops.  I  took  my  canteen  and  went 
wdth  him  over  the  hill  to  fetch  what  we 
could. 

"  I  was  on  my  hands  and  knees  over  the 
spring  when  I  heard  Saunders  give  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprize.  He  pointed  through 
the  trees.  There,  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
away,  was  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  Making 
sure  it  was  our  right  wing,  I  wondered  to 
see  them  mounted  and  in  ranks  so  soon  after 
leaving  them  resting  in  position.  Before 
I  could  speak  my  surprize  to  Saunders  the 
officer's  voice  rang  out : 

"  '  Cavalry  !    Attention  !    Draw  saber  !  ' 

"  The  entire  line  moved  forward  at  a 
quick  walk.  As  the  officer  wheeled  his 
horse  I  saw  his  face. 

"  '  My  God  !  '  Saunders  exclaimed. 
'  It's  Custer.' 

"  The  situation  came  to  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning.  1  flung  down  my  canteen  and 
started  back  to  the  battery  on  a  dead  run, 
with  Saimders  hard  behind  me. 

"  '  Trot !  '  Custer's  voice  rang  out  again. 
'  Charge  !  ' 

"  With  wild  cheers  his  cavalry  dashed 
forward  in  a  sweeping  gallop,  attacking  our 
entire  right  wing  at  the  same  time.  The 
next  moment  we  saw  our  line  broken'  and 
our  men  running  like  sheep. 

"  The  next  was  like  some  great  red  blur. 
I  never  can  remember  just  what  happened. 
I  only  know  that  I  held  to  the  thought  that 
we  must  join  our  fleeing  company,  and  both 


A  sheiep  wears  his  wool  on 
the  outside.  That's  where  it 
is  in  Duof  old. 

The  inner  fabric  hasn't  a 
thread  of  wool  in  it.  Only  fine 
cotton  or  silk  touches  you.  The 
wool  is  in  the  outer  fabric.  Two 
light- weig-ht  fabrics  in  one,  with 
air  space  between  the  wool  and 
cotton  and  the  two  fabrics  to- 
g^ether  weigh  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary thick  one. 

Could  anything  be  more  scientific  and 
sensible? 

Delightfully  smooth  on  the  skin;  well- 
ventilated,  keeping  the  body  always  at  an 
even  normal  temperature. 

Duofold  gives  the  warmth  of  wool  with- 
out the  "itchy"  sensation  of  wool  against 
the  skin;  nor  the  sticky  effect  of  a  solid  cot- 
ton garment.  Duofold  is  always  smooth, 
dry,  light  and  perfectly  ventilated. 

Single  garments  and  union  suits  in  all 
weights  and  various  styles  for  men,  women 
and  children.    $1.00  and  upwards. 

Your  dealer  has  them  or  will  get  them 
for  you.     Write  us  for  Style  Booklet. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Company 
Mohawk.  N.  Y. 


Learn  About  Brick 


Every  one  admires  a  brick  house. 
Few  realize  its  low  cost  and  economy. 

Beauty,  absolute  permanence,  perfect  weather 
proofness.  lire  resistance,  extrenje  cheai)ness  and 
ready  salability  are  peculiar  to  brick  and  are  com- 
bined only  in  brick. 

Learn  the  Facts.     Send  today  for  our  Free  Books,  "  A 
Kevolution  in  Builciinc  Miiterials."  and  -The  Cost  of 
a  House."      Two   Books    of  New    House 
Designs  from  Inadinn  architects'  offices, 
sunt  on  rpcMjit  of  price. 
"  AHouse  of  Brick  for  $10,000, "2nd  Edi- 
tion.   41  designs.  25c. 
"A  House   of    Brick   of  Moderate  Cost 
(^.(XX)  to  $7.1100).     71  desicn^.  ."Oc. 
ilhiii   vrithiii  state  charact<  r  uf  » 
TEAOE  MARK        !/«"  hiive  ui  miiid. 

THE   BUILDING   BRICK   ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 
1332  Flatiron  Building.  New  York 
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me  and  Saunders  did  our  ix'st  to  niaeh 
them.  As  w(!  reached  the  Telegraph  Road 
I  heard  an  officer  shouting  orders. 

"  It  was  Jeb  Stuart's  voice. 

"  I  turned  toward  that  voice.  Thf^re  he 
was,  making  a  stand  in  the  road  witii  a 
liandful  of  men  around  him.  Thank  (Jod 
]  had  s(!nso  (mougli  k'ft  to  stop  my  running 
and  join  tliat  littk;  band. 

"  Almost  the  next  moment,  it  seemed, 
Custer's  men  were  coming  back  as  fast  as 
they  had  gone  forward.  They  had  met  the 
First  Virginias  and  had  l)een  forced  to  n;- 
treat.  Wo  greeted  them  with  wild  yells, 
rebel  yells,  and  drove  tliem  across  the  road. 

"  1  can  hear  Jeb  Stuart's  voice  now  as 
he  cheered  us  on.  I  gave  them  my  last 
shot  and  followed  with  my  weapon  clubbed. 
Then  a  man  passed  me,  a  Yankee  cavalry- 
man. Ho  had  l)een  dismounted  and  was 
running  out.  He  turned  as  he  passed  our 
rally  and  fired  his  pistol. 

"  General  Stuart  swayed  in  his  saddle  ! 
I  caught  my  breath.  Then  his  voice  rang 
out  again — our  General's  wonderful  voice, 
cheering  on  his  struggling  troops. 

"  The  enemy  rallied  just  across  the  road 
and  fired  a  volley  into  the  little  band  that 
still  clung  about  Stuart.  With  a  scream  of 
agony  his  horse  sprang  forward  and  sank 
down  on  his  knees.  As  they  lifted  General 
Stuart  off  I  heard  the  young  officer  who 
was  assisting  exclaim: 

"  '  My  God,  General,  you  are  wounded  ! 
Your  clothes  are  soaked  with  blood  !  You 
must  leave  the  field  !  ' 

"  '  No,'  came  the  stern  reply.  '  I  will 
not  leave  until  victory  is  assured.  Get  me 
another  horse.' 

"  I  was  among  those  who  ran  off  to  find 
a  horse,  tho  some  one  got  ahead  of  me. 
When  I  returned,  following  tho  horse. 
General  Stuart  was  seated  with  his  back 
against  a  tree,  with  a  few  of  his  men  grouped 
about  him.  They  lifted  him  into  the  saddle. 
Then,  with  an  officer  riding  on  either 
side,  they  started  forward.  The  tide  of 
battle  turned  again.  Seated  on  his  horse, 
supported  by  the  two  officers,  Jeb  Stuart 
tried  to  rally  his  fleeing  men. 

"  '  Go  back,  men  !  '  I  heard  him  shout. 
'  Go  back,  my  men  !  Go  back  and  do 
your  duty  !  ' 

"  He  swayed  in  his 
he  was  gone.     It  was 
said.     Tho 
heads  and 


saddle.     I  thought 

only  a  faint,   they 

officers    turned    their    horses' 

I  watched  them  carry  him  off 


the  field,  holding  him  upright  in  his  saddle. 
"  That  was  Jeb  Stuart's  last  battle,  and 
historians  claim  that  in    it  Custer   made 
the  most  brilliant  charge  of  the  war." 


AT  SEA  ON  A  HATCH-COVER 

A  l^HEN  tho  "good  ship"  I'oigal  went 
•  *  down  off  Malabon  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  recently,  just  one  man — Alejandro 
Lorenzo — managed  to  jump  clear  of  the 
wreck.  His  chances  were  very  slim  of 
getting  anywhere  at  that,  for  he  was  miles 
from  shore  and  not  a  human  soul  or  even  a 
white  sail  could  be  seen.  But,  as  we  read 
in  the  San  Francisco  Call: 

After  an  hour's  swimming  he  found  a 
hatch-cover  on  Avhich  he  rested.  Then  he 
started  toward  San  Nicolas,  pusliing  the 
hatch-cover  ahead  of  him.  He  was  nearly 
successful  and  was  just  reaching  shallow 
water  when  the  tide  carried  him  out  to  sea 
again. 


Can  You  Put  Your  Finder  on  Any  One  of  a_  7 
Hundred  Thousand  Records  in  a  Minute? 


"T  andE" 

sectional  cabinet, 

holds  10.000  letters 

15.000  cards 

14,000  vouchers 


@>HELP 

For  the   General    Manager 
For  the  Sales  Manager 
For  the  Advertising  Manager 
For  the  Credit  Man 
For  the  Superintendent 
For  the  Purchasing  Agent 
For  the  Bookkeeper 
For  the  General  Filing  Dept. 


For.. 


Il'rt'/e  us  ;  tell  us  your  filing 
prob/eim;   «■<•  will  help  you. 
(Return  this  coupon) 


EALLY,  now,  can 
you.^  On  any  one 
of  a  hundred,  even? 

A  filing  system  is  either  a 
money-saver  era  money-loser, 
a  time-saver  or  a  time-waster. 

Your  system  is  one  or  the 
other.  It  either  gives  you  the 
information  you  need — facts, 
figures,  sjiecifications,  rates, 
data—or  it  liides  them,  gets 
clogged  up,  is  not  up-to-date, 
and  is  a  drag  on  your  business. 

If  you  can  get  what  you  want 
instantly ,'M\dL  if  you  know  that 
your  system  w^orks  smoothly 
all  the  time,  you  probably  have 
a  good  system — so  far  as  it  goes. 

But  does  it  give  you  classified 
information  —  cross  footings, 
monthly  totals,  annual  com- 
parisons, percentage  compari- 
sons, and  that  sort  of  thing? 

You  need  this  information 
about  your  business. 

Do  you  get  it  ? 

If  not,  then  you  surelv  need 
"Y  and  E"  filing  system 
service. 

"Y  and  E"  ser'vice  goes 
with    all    equipment  we    sell. 


T/ns  service  is  based  on  prin- 
ciples of  efficiency. 

It  always  tends  to  save  you 
real  dollars — in  decreased 
operating  expenses,  better  cul- 
tivated prospects,  quicker  turn- 
overs, greater  output,  better 
informed  decisions. 

"Yand  E"  filing  cabinets 
afford  the  widest  variety  of 
arrangement  for  filing  corre- 
spondence, orders,  bills,  stock 
records,  purchase  records, 
prospects,  quotations,  credit 
data,  etc. 

Our  record  systems  are 
"  t  a  i  I  o  r-m  a  d  e  ' '  to  fit  your 
business. 

We  have  thirty  years'  accu- 
mulation of  "know  how" — 
have  systematized  over  480 
lines  of  business.  You  can 
surely  learn  something  by  get- 
ting in  touch  with  this  ^'seri:ice- 
plus"  organiz^ation — 500  highly 
trained  salesmen  who  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
very  best  in  modern  filing 
practice. 

Send  for  "Yand  E"  helps 
for  your  business.  Mail  the 
cf)upon. 


Yawman  Ar^  Frb  e  M  fg.Co. 


Records  You 
Can  Put  Your 
Finger  On 


434  St.  Paul  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Branchet :  (look  us  up)  New  York,         Boston,         Philadelphia. 
Washington,     Pittsburgh,     Buffalo,     Cleveland, 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles,        San  Francisco. 

A  few  desirable  terrilories  are  open  for  enterprising  dealers. 


WUmM^m 


m& 


i^. 


^^^^m 


Torn 


Why  do  you  pare  it,  nurse  it,  protect  it  ?  Why  let  it 
torture  you  ?  Millions  of  people  simply  cover  the  com  with  a 
little  Blue-jay  plaster.  It  is  done  in  a  jiffy.  The  pain  ends 
instantly.     In  two  days  the  corn  comes  out. 

No  pain,  no  soreness,  no  inconvenience.  No  feeling 
whatever.  All  because  of  a  bit  of  soft  B  &  B  wax.  It  loosens 
the  corn  while  you  simply  forget  it.  In  48  hours  the  corn 
is  gone. 

These  results  are  unfailing.  They  are  guaranteed.  Five 
million  corns  annually  are  removed  in  this  way.  Go  get  a 
package — stop  that  pain.     It's  folly  to  have  corns. 

A  In  the  picture  is  the  soft  B  &  B  wax.    It  loosens  the  com. 
B  protects  the  com,  stopptnsr  the  pain  at  once. 
C  wraps  around  the  toe.     It  is  narrowed  to  be  comfortable. 
D  is  rubber  adhesive  t    fasten  the  plaster  oo. 


5c  and  25c 
per  packeige 


Blue=jay  Corn  Plasters  I 

(7)  Also  Blue-iay  Bunion  PUsters.  All  Dmff  ists  Sell  and  Goarantec  Them. 

."^.imple  M.iiled  Frre 
Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York,  Makers  of  Surgical  Dresaings,  etc. 
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THE  letter- 
head that 
crackles  like  a 
treasury  note — 
that  is  crisp  like 
a  gilt-edged  se- 
curity— that  is 
clean  and  hard 
as  a  stock  certifi- 
cate— gets  the 
quick  attention 
of  the  business 
man  as  a  matter 
of  psychology. 

You  can't  expect  every 
printer  to  see  this  as 
plainly  as  you  do,  nor 
is  it  entirely  safe  to  en- 
trust the  responsibility 
of  buying  your  station- 
ery to  every  clerk  m 
your  employ. 


You  should 
see  the  Old 
Hampshire 
BondBookof 
Specimens. 
It  shoM's  a 
wide  selec- 
tion of  letter- 
heads  and 
business 
forms.  One 
style  of 
printing, 
lithograph- 
ing, or  en- 
graving, on 
white  or  one 
of  the  four- 
teen colors  of 
Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond, 
is  sure  to  ex- 
press exactly 
the  feeling- 
tone  you  de- 
sire for  your 
stationery. 

Hampshire 
Paper  Co, 

South  Hadley  Falls, 
Mass. 

The    only  paper  maker$  in 

the  world  making  bond 

paper  exduUvely 


l^aiiipsljiriil 


Ward  s  Line  a  Day  Book 

will  help  you  to  keep  in  the  easiest  possihle  way  a 
valuable  record  of  events  at  home,  school,  college, 
travel,  anniversaries,  social  events,  the  weather, 
crops,  business  enterprises  and  engagements,  things 
attempted  and  things  accomplished. 
Eai'li  LINE  A  DAY  BOOK  has  room  £oi-  four  lines  a  day  and. 
as  shown  above,  the  records  are  comparative  fur  five  years, 
each  year  under  the  previous  year.  It  will  be  of  great  value 
and  much  interest  in  after  years.  Write  lor  Catalog  No.  4. 
Twenty-eight  styles,  60  cents  to  $5.00.  Three  of  the  jiopular 
styles  are 

No.  100,  beautifully  bound  in  Red  Art  Clotb  $1.00 
No.  103,  genuine  leather,  black  seal  grain  $1.50 
No.  109,  genuine  leather,  long  grain  (green)  $2.00 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  send  you  WARD'S  LINE  A  DAV  BOOK  upon  receipt 
of  price. 


57-63  Fremklin  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


As  night  came  the  wind  increased  and 
the  waves  tossed  him  and  his  hatch-cover 
back  and  forth  until  he  thought  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  hold  his  support, 
but  toward  midnight  he  found  that  he  was 
being  washed  toward  the  Cavite  shore. 
Just  as  his  hope  was  strong  the  tide  and 
the  wind  carried  him  to  sea  again.  He 
struggled  against  them,  but  was  swept  out. 

Something  brushed  against  his  leg.  He 
thought  it  a  shark  and  screamed  in  fear. 
"It  did  not  touch  me  again  or  I  should 
have  gone  mad."  The  water  was  cold,  the 
night  dark  and  the  rain  beat  down  on  him. 
He  heard  a  cry  in  the  darkness  and  pushed 
his  hatch-cover  in  the  direction  from  which 
it  sounded.  Toward  morning  he  found 
a  Filipino  boy,  another  survivor  of  the 
wreck,  clinging  to  an  oil-box.  Thej'  drifted 
together. 

When  daylight  came  they  could  see  boats 
and  they  shouted  until  they  were  exhaust- 
ed, but  could  not  make  themselves  heard  or 
seen.  They  were  tortured  by  thirst.  Salt 
water  got  into  their  mouths.  They  drifted 
all  day.  Night  came  again  and  shortly 
after  dark  they  saw  the  lights  of  a  break- 
water and  with  new  hope  noted  that  they 
grew  larger  and  more  distinct.  They  were 
being  washed  in  again.  The  boy  was  taken 
with  cramps,  lost  his  hold  on  the  oil-box 
and  went  down.  The  man  was  washed 
toward  the  middle  of  the  bay  and  drifted 
during  the  night. 

At  dawn  he  was  almost  ready  to  give 
up,  but  the  wind  and  waves  headed  him  for 
the  east  shore  and  he  took  heart.  Then 
he  saw  boats  and  used  his  last  strength  in 
trying  to  reach  them.  The  boatmen  saw 
him,  were  able  to  get  to  him  in  time,  and 
picked  him  out  of  the  water.  There  was 
not  much  of  the  man  left  and  he  was  shriek- 
ing for  water  as  he  collapsed  in  the  boat. 

He  had  been  forty-eight  hours  on  a  rough 
sea  in  a  bad  storm  with  a  hatch-cover  for 
support.  He  had  been  maddened  by  fear 
of  sharks  and  by  the  lost  chances  of  rescue. 

As  he  lay  on  a  pallet,  after  he  found  him- 
self able  to  talk  again,  his  rescuers  spoke 
of  his  wonderful  endurance.  He  said  of 
course  he  had  done  the  best  he  could.  He 
wanted  to  live,  he  said. 


The  Exception. — She — "  A  person  is  an 
idiot  to  bother  a  lot  about  his  descent. 
Don't  you  think  so?  " 

He — "  Yes;  unless  he  happens  to  be  an 
aviator  up  in  the  air." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Gentle  Reminder. — Nobodj'  ever  men- 
tions it  since  they  have  come  into  money, 
but  at  one  time  there  were  scoffing  spirits 
in  the  neighborhood  who  had  been  known 
to  aver  that  at  one  time  old  Wellerby  had 
driven  a  bus. 

If  that  had  been  so,  young  Wellerby  had 
managed  very  successfully  to  banish  the 
memory  of  those  dreadful  days  from  his 
mind.  There  was  a  reception  at  Wellerby 
House  one  day  recently,  and  the  young 
heir  to  the  broad  domains  was  observed  to 
be  ostentatiously  showing  off  the  family 
seal.  It  represented  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon. 

"  One  of  my  ancestors,  you  know,"  he 
observed  pompously,  "  is  said  to  have  killed 
the  Dragon." 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  said  a  scoffer  near  by. 
"  How  did  he  manage  it  ?  I  suppose  he 
didn't — er — run  over  it,  did  he  ?  " — 
Answers. 


There  is  a  distinctiveness  about 
Handel  Lamps  and  Lighting  Fix- 
tures— a  striking  beauty  and  indi- 
viduality of  design  that  adds  the  final 
touch  to  the  well-furnished  room.  The 
shades  are  gems  of  exquisite  design  and 
superb  coloring. 

The  Handel  productions  comprise  many 
styles  of  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures  for 
electricity,  gas  or  oil.  They  furnish  a  clear, 
mellow  light  which  does  not  tire  the  eyes. 

The  illustration  herewith  shows  electric  dome  No. 
5381  for  library  or  dining  room.  It  is  a  metalized 
tiopiceJ  scene  with  a  beautiful  sunset  glow  of  color. 

You  may  purchase  Handel  Lamps  at  leading 
jewelers  and  lighting  fixture  dealers.  We  will 
gladly  refer  you  to  the  dealer  nearest  you.  If  you 
are  planning  the  lighting  of  a  new  home,  or  wish  to 
improve  your  present  lighting,  our  booklet,  "  Sug- 
gestions for  Good  Lighting,"  will  give  you  many 
helpful  ideEis. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a 
copy  upon  request. 

The  Handel  Company 

389  East  Main  Street,    Meriden,  Conn. 

New  York  Showrooms,  64  Murray  Street. 

I     I        I   III— ^IM^l— 


I  WILL,„;;;:\^?.,t  SAFETY  RAZOR 

BLADES  keener  tlian  new.     Double  edge  blades  5c.  each. 

Sing:le  2jc.  each.     Write  for  mailing  wrapper 
P.  MaoNKlLI^  ,170  (oiisrress  St ..  Boston,  Mass. 


Save  $100. 
then  buy  a  bond 

Or  if  you  prefer  you  can  make  par- 
tial payments  and  start  with  $20.  One 
bond  leads  to  another  and  soon  you 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
yielding  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

We  specialize  in  bonds  of  sma!l  de- 
nominations, thus  giving  our  clients 
opportunity  to  invest  sniall  sums 
where  they  will  be  safe  and  will  bring 
a  good  yield.  Write  for  booklet 
"  Small  Bonds  for  Investors." 

BEYER  &  COMPANY 

52  William  St.,  New  York 
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Shaker  Salt  Won^t 
Stick  or  Cake 


\0  more  soggy,  lumpy  salt. 
Shaker  Salt  really  keeps 
dry  no  matter  what  the 
weather  may  be.  It  doesn't 
lump  up  in  the  package,  or  clog 
up  in  the  shakers  at  all.  It  flows 
freely  all  the  time. 

The  beautiful,  white,  fine  grains 
give  a  delicate  flavor  that  you  will 
like  immensely.  There  is  no  harsh- 
ness or  rankness  to  the  taste  of 
Shaker  Salt. 

Yet  it  has  a  perfect  "salty"  taste, 
because  Shaker  is  the  purest  of 
table  salts.  It  is  made  by  a  won- 
derful process  of  salt  refining — a 
process  which  we  alone  use.  This 
exclusive  process  takes  out  the  nat- 
ural impurities  which  remain  in  other 
salt  for  you  to  eat. 

Shaker  Salt  is 
put  up  in  an  air- 
tight, moi  St  u  re- 
proof box,  with  a 
handy  spout  for 
filling  shakers. 
Price,  except  in  the 
far  West,  10  cents 


SHAKER 


a  box. 


Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co. 

St.  Clair.  Michigan 

Makers  of  the  Purest  Salt 
m  the  IVortd 


GET  THE  GENUINE 

Baker's  Chocolate 


Blue  V/rapper  —  Yellow  Label 
Trade  Mark  on  the  Back 

FINEST    IN    THE    WORLD 

For  Cooking  and  Drinking 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Why  Dally?—"  Let's  drop  in  this 
n'staurant." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  I  care  to  eat  anv- 
Ihin}?." 

"  Well,  come  in  and  get  a  new  hat  for 
your  old  one,  anyway." — .S7.  Faul  Pioneer- 
FrtHti. 
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Education. — "  Fifth  grade  this  jear, 
Tommy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  You're  in  decimals  or  fractions  now, 
no  doubt  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  I'm  in  crochet  work  and 
clay-modeling  now." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Incurable. — "  You  say  you  are  your 
wife's  third  husband?  "  said  one  man  to 
another,  during  a  talk. 

"  No,  I  am  her  fourth  husband,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Heavens,  man!  "  said  the  first  speaker. 
"  You  are  not  a  husband — you're  a  habit." 
—Til-Bits. 


In  Deep  Water. — Jack's  Uncle  (coming 
up  on  piazza) — "  What  do  you  suppose? 
Jack  has  just  rescued  that  young  widow, 
Mrs.  Wiles,  from  the  surf." 

His  Aunt — "  There  !  I  expected  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  Now  we'll  have  to  rescue 
.Jack." — Boston  Transcript. 


Gallant. — Old  Maid — "  But  why  should 
a  great  strong  man  like  you  be  found  beg- 
ging ?  " . 

Wayfarer — "  Dear  lady,  it  is  the  only 
profession  I  know  in  which  a  gentleman 
can  address  a  beautiful  woman  without  an 
introduction." — London  Sketch. 


Too  Bad. — A  noted  sociologist  tells  the 
following  story  of  a  woman  in  a  Southern 
manufacturing  town.  Approaching  her  for 
statistics,  he  asked — "  Madam,  have  you 
any  children?  " 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  I  have  to  work  in 
the  factory  myself." — Life. 


Proof  Positive. — "  See  here,  Mr.  Casey," 
said  Pat  to  the  tax  assessor,  "  shore  and  ye 
know  the  goat  isn't  worth  $8." 

"  Oi'm  sorry,"  responded  Casey,  "  but 
that  is  the  law,"  and,  producing  a  book,  he 
read  the  following  passage : 

"  AU  property  abutting  on  Front  Street 
should  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  foot." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Even. — "  I  find  that  my  husband  has 
been  having  the  office-boy  call  me  up  every 
day  and  mumble  terms  of  endearment. 
He's  been  going  to  the  baU  game." 

"  How  is  it  that  j'ou  didn't  catch  on  to 
the  voice?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  busy  at  bridge  every  day, 
and  I've  been  having  the  cook  answer  the 
telephone." — W ashington  Herald. 


The  Same  Thing. — "  And  he  said  he  was 
willing  to  die  for  me?" 

"  Not  exactly  in  those  words,  but  that 
was  the  impression  he  was  evidently  trying 
to  convev." 

"  What  did  he  say?  " 

"  He  said  he  was  ready  to  eat  your  cook- 
ing any  time  you  said  the  word." — Houston 
Post. 


5LUE|Ag£L 

l^ncHUP 

A  zestful,  appeti- 
zing relish  with  the 
true  tomato  flavor. 


Keeps  After  It  Is  Opened 

Made  with  scrupulous  care 
by  skillful  chefs,  in  spotless 
kitchens  from  the  solid  meat 
of  juicy,  red  ripe  tomatoes 
picked  at  the  moment  of  their 
perfection,  combined  with  just 
the  right  proportion  of  rich, 
pure  spices.  No  artificial 
flavoring  or  coloring. 

Contains  only  those  ingredi- 
ents recognized  and  endorsed 
by     the     U.     S.     Government. 

All  products  bearing   our    name  are 
equally     wholesome   and    delicious. 
Insist  on  our  label   when   you  buy 
Soups,     Jams,     Jellies,      Preserves, 
Canned  Fruits,  Vegetables  and  .Meats. 


"Original  Menus" 
is  a  handsomely 
illustrated  little 
book  -hints  for 
_uick.easy,deli^ht- 
ul  meals.  \\  rite 
for  it  today. 


CURTICE 

BROTHERS 

CO. 

Rochester 
N.  Y. 
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HIGH  CLASS  FICTION 


Mystery  of  the  Lost  Dauplim—Mmc.  Bazan 
(from  the  Spanish  )— Intense,  absorbing,  dramatic 
romance  that  grips  and  holds.    Cloth  jfi.50. 

Castlecourt  Diamond  Case  —  Gcratdi  iic  Ron  ncr— 
Uncoiunion  detective  and  mystery  story  with  an  un- 
conventional ending.     Cloth  $1. 

¥Tmce&&Cyn\\ii&—Xfnrg-!<er!tcBrya>!t—'Ro-mznt\c 

tale  of  knightly  wooing.      Cloth  illustrated,  $1.20. 

Incubator  Baby— ^/A-T  Parker  Butler — De- 
lightful satire  on  "scientific"  motherhood.  Cloth, 
illustrated,  75c. 

The  S^aXf^cts—MargareUa  Byrde— Novel  full 
of  love  and  action,  but  withal  serious,  intense  and 
purposeful.    Cloth  $1.50. 

Tarry  Thou  Till  I  Come— George  C;-o/^— Histori- 
cal romance  laid  in  Palestine  after  the  Crucihxion. 
Introduction  by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  20  full-page  draw- 
ings by  T.deThnlstrup.  Cloth  J1.40.  Presentation 
edition,  2  vols.,  16  photogravures,  $4. 

Black  Cat  Cluh—Jeimes  D.  Carrothcrs—GerM\x\e. 
darky  humor  drawn  from  nature,  generously  illus- 
trated with  black-and-white  drawings.    Cloth  $1. 

Crowds  and  the  Veiled  Woman — Marian  Cox— 
New  novel — "  Romance  of  the  Intellect,"  laid  in 
Paris— which  is  creating  much  comment.  Cloth  $1.50. 

Captain  Jinks,  Hero— Ernest  Howard  Crosl'y  - 
Keen  satire  on  war  and  burlesque  on  cheap  hero- 
worship.    Drawings  by  Dan  Beard.    Cloth  $1. So. 

Summit  House  Mystery -./L/Vj  Dougad—K'aX- 
tling  good  detective  story,  with  a  charming  locale. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

Rutherford— £'a[g-rt''  Fawcett—No\e\  of  New  York 
society  in  the  eighties.    Cloth  Ji.    Paper  25c. 

y         Gift  of  the  Morning  Sy&r—Armistcad  Churchill 

^     GordonSioiy  of  self-renunciation  dealing  with  the 

little  known  Dunker  life.    Cloth,  frontispiece,   $1.50. 

Creatures    that    Once    Were       ^en— Maksim 

Gorky    (translated  by    G.   K.    Chesterton )— .Story 

very  characteristic  of  the  Russian  novelist.  Cloth  75c. 

Bowsham  Puzzle— /c/;"  Hahherton— Very  dever 
plot  and  interesting  portrayal  of  village  life  Cloth 
$1.     Paper  25c. 

Spirit  of  the  Ghetto— Hz/ tc/i ins  Ha^good-\J\ie^ 
in  the  East  Side  Jewish  Quarter  of  New  York — 
theaters,  cafes,  newspaper  offices,  studios,  etc.  Draw- 
ings by  Jacob  Epstein.  Cloth  $1.25  net;  postpaid  S1.38. 

Types  from  City  Streets— Hutehins  Hapgood- 
Bowery  boys,  criminals,  small  politicians,  "  spieler  " 
girls,  and  Bowery  "  cruisers  ";  bonemians  of  the  higher 
type,  men-about-town,  artists,  etc.,  etc.  8  full-page 
drawings  by  Glenn  O.  Coleman.  Cloth  $1.50  net; 
postpaid  f  1.61. 

Archibald  Malmaison— /////i?«  Ha-vthoriie— 
Story  of  thrilling  situations;  strange  blending  of 
the  weird  and  the  actual.     Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.25. 

Books  by  S^arielta  Holley  (Josiah  Allen's  Wife) 

Samanthaatthe  World's  Fair— Exceedingly  droll 
adventures.  Illustrated.  Half  Russia,  gilt  edges,  $2.50. 

Samantha  in  Europe— Best  book  of  travels  since 
Mark  Twain"s  "Innocents  Abroad."  Illustrated.  Cloth 
$2.50;  half  Russia  $4. 

Sweet  Cicely— A  laugh-provoking  but  eloquent 
temperance  story.     Cloth,  illustrated,  $2. 

Samantha  vs.  Josiah — Story  of  a  borrowed  auto- 
mobile and  what  came  of  it.     Cloth,  illustrated,  $1.50. 

Marietta  Holley's  Poems -Full  of  naturalness, 
delicacy  and  sweetness  of  sentiment.   Cloth  $2. 

The  Buccaneers— //is«'':V  M.  Hyde — Story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  a  picture  of  modern  corpora- 
tion methods  of  handling  business  rivals.  Cloth  ji.20. 

The  Rustler — FranccsMeElrath—%\.otyQ{x2x\Q\\ 
life  m  Wyoming,  containing  graphic  pictures  of  love, 
war  and  adventure.    Illustrated,  cloth,  $1.20. 

The      Marquise's     ^\\\\om  — Frances    Ay  mar 

Matlieu's — Sparkling  story  of  an  American  girl  in 
France,  an  impending  fortune,  and  an  adventurous 
lover.      Cloth,  frontispiece,  $1. 


Socialist  and  the  Prince— A/rj.  Premont  Older— 
Powerful  love  story  in  California  of  the  seventies. 
Frontispiece  by  Harrison  Fisher.    Cloth  $1.50. 

The  Czar's  Gift  -  Williatn  Ordway  Partridge- 
Novelette  by  the  well-known  sculptor.    Cloth  40c. 

The  Insane  Koot— Mrs.  Campbell  Praed— 
Romance  in  a  strange  country,  strange  change  of 
identity,  etc.    Cloth  $1.50. 

That  Duel  at  the  Chateau  Marsanac— 11 ''^//'^r 
Pulitzer— \\\  enthralling  chess  story,  where  love 
hangs  in  the  balance.     Cloth,  illustrated,  75c. 

Daniel  Everton,  Volunteer-Regular— Ar^rtV  Put- 
nam— Story  of  love  and  soldierly  adventure  in  the 
Philippines,  contrasting  an  impulsive  Filipino  beauty 
with  a  New  York  girl.    Clotli  illustrated,  $1.20. 

Under  My  Own  Koot— Adelaide  L.  Rouse — Rest- 
ful, refreshing  story  of  a  bachelor  woman  who  finally 
succumbs  to  an  olcl  love.     Cloth,  illustrated,  S.1.20. 

Charolotte  Temple — SusannaHasweil  Poxvson  — 
New  and  fittnig  edition  of  an  old,  true  tale  of 
shattered  romance  which  has  brought  tears  and  called 
up  the  honor  of  five  succeeding  generations.  Cloth, 
illustrated,  $1.25. 

Under  Pontius  Pilate — Ml  Hi  am  Schuyler — 
Events  of  Christ's  lifetime  are  made  very  realistic  in 
this  book.    Cloth  $1.50. 

Flag  on  the  \A\\\^jMary  B.  Sleight — Simple,  pure 
love  story  of  a  sweet  country  girl,  the  call  of  a  beauti- 
ful voice— and  a  captain  true.    Cloth  $1.50. 

How  Paris  Amuses  Itself —i^.  Berkeley  Smith — 
The  artist-author's  persona!  descriptions  after 
several  years'  residence  in  the  world's  fun. capital. 
Gives  yon  the  feeling  of  actually  visiting]Paris.  Cloth, 
135  illustrations,  $1.50. 

The  Real  Latin  Quarter — F.  Berkeley  Smith —^ 
Life  in  the  famous  Bohemia  of  Paris  laid  before  you 
as  it  really  is,  by  a  man  who  has  lived  this  life.  100 
drawings  and  snap  shots.     Cloth  $1.20. 

Parisians  Out  of  Doors— i^.  Berkeley  Smith  — 
Kaleidoscopic  miscellany  of  charming  glimpses  into 
Parisian  life  and  character,  and,  above  all,  of  Paris 
at  play.     Profusely  illustrated.     Cloth  $150. 

In  London  Town— /^.  Berkeley  Smith— A  "dif- 
ferent" book  about  London,  giving  the  reader  a 
vivid  sensation  of  himself  joining  in  the  pulsing  life 
of  London  by  day  and  by  night.  Many  sketches  and 
photos.  Cloth  jfi. 50. 

Tittlebat  Titmouse— /)''.  Samuel  Warren— New 
edition  of  famous  novel  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year  " 
edited  by  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  Surcharged  with 
incident,  absorbing  in  complications,  irresistible  in 
humor — unsurpassed  by  anything  in  "  Pickwick."  65 
drawings  by  Will  Crawford.    Cloth  $1.50. 

Lady  of  Cawnpore — Frank  I'incent  a/id  A.  E. 
Lancaster — Charming  mixture  of  American  romance 
with  thrilling  adventures  amid  weird  Hindu  Oriental- 
ism.   Cloth  $1.50. 

Miserere — Mabel  Wagn alls —'ir^ioxt  romance  in 
which  a  beautiful  voice  figures.  Gift  edition,  illustra- 
ted, $1.    In  small  cloth  volume,  40c. 

Palace  of  X)&x\%er— Mabel  Wagualls  —  Vivid 
novel  portraying  Madame  Pompadour  and  life  in 
the  court  of  Louis  XI\'.    Illustrated.  Cloth  $1.50. 

Tuxedo  Avenue  to  Water  Street— .-i we .r  R. 
Wells — Story  of  a  transplanted  church.  Illustrated 
by  Joseph  Bruce.     Cloth  fi. 

Sunny  Sideof  the  Street^Marshall  P.  Wilder- 
Experiences,  anecdotes,  observations,  etc.,  mostly 
humorous,  of  the  well-know  n  "  Prince  of  Entertain- 
ers and  Entertainer  of  Princes."  Cloth,  illustrated, 
$1.20. 

Smilin^r  'Round  the  World  -  ^l/rt;:r/;^//  P. 
Wilder — Novel  and  laughable  sights  and  happenings 
of  a  globe-circling  trip  with  this  witty  little  man  for 
your  guide.  Many  photos  taken  by  the  author. 
Cloth  $1.50. 

Little  Vanities  of  Mrs.  Whittaker/rt////  Strange 
n'7«/f;-— Captivating  story  of  an  original  heroine 
with  a  bias  toward  independent  thought  and  action  in 
every  sphere  of  life.     Cloth  $1. 


FUNK   &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


44-60   E.  23d 
Street, 


New  York 


Books  that  Give  Self -Control 


Education  of  the  Will 

Jide»  Payot 
No  matter  what  your  present  posi- 
tion in  life  may  be,  this  book  will 
help  you  to  greater  achievement— 
preater  success.  The  chapter  on 
"Sophism  of  the  Lazy"  is  alone 
worth  the  cost  of  book.  Cloth,  $1.50; 
postpaid  $1.60. 

Self-Control  and  How  to  Secore  It 

Paul  Dubois,  M.D. 
What  self-control  is  and  how  to 
acquire  it — set  forth  in  a  manner  so 
eminently  personal  that  it  inspires 
you  to  action.  Cloth,  $1.50;  post- 
paid S1.60. 


Dominion  and    Power 

CharJpji  Brodic  Patteri<on 
Seventh  edition  of  a  popular  book 
which  aims  to  lift  the  reader  into 
a  higher  conception  of  life.  Its  re- 
sponsibilities and  possibilities. 
Cloth.  $1.20;  postpaid  $1.30. 

Grenville  Kleiser's  Boof(s 

How  to  Develop  Power  and 

Personality  in  Speeiking 

Practical  suggestions  for  develop- 
ing power  of  voice,  gesture,  vocabu- 
lary, imagination.  English  style, 
illustration,  mem  or y,  extempore 
speech,  conversation,  silence,  the 
whisper,  the  eye,  etc.  Cloth,  $1.25  ; 
postpaid,  $1.40. 

Booksellers,  or  FUNK  &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,  44-60 


How^  to  Develop  Self-Confi- 
dence  in  Speech  and  Manner 

Mr.  K  leiser  here  prescribes  a  definite 
plan  for  systematically  developing  a 
high  type  of  manly  self-con fldence. 
Cloth,  $1.25  ;  postpaid  $1.35. 

Books  of 

Alfred  T.   SchofieU,  M.D. 

Nerves  in  Order;  or.  The 

Maintenance  of  Health 

One  of  the  sanest  books  obtainable 
on  the  subject  of  hygiene,  digestion, 
exercise,  etc.,  and  their eflects  on  the 
bodyandnerves.   Cloth,  $1.50 postpaid. 

Nerves  in  Disorder 

The  reading  of  this  book  will  do 
much  to  relieve  the  needless  suffer- 
ings of  nervous  people,  indicating 
ways  to  avoid  wear  and  tear  on  the 
nerves.    Cloth,  $1.50  postpaid. 

E.   23d   Street,   New    York 


How  Pa  Felt.— Young  Man—"  So  Miss 
Ethel  is  your  oldest  sister  ?  Who  comes 
after  her  ?  " 

Small  Brother — "  Nobody  ain't  come 
yet;  but  pa  says  the  first  fellow  that  comes 
can  have  her." — Boston  Transcript. 


Presence  of  Mind. — "  What  did  you  do 
when  you  met  the  train-robber  face  to  face? 

"  I  explained  that  I  had  been  interviewed 
by  the  ticket-seller,  the  luggage-carriers, 
the  dining-car  waiters,  and  the  sleeping-ear 
porters  and  borrowed  a  dollar  from  him." — 
Washington  Star. 


A  Bargain. — De  Style — "  I  attended 
the  coronation  and  it  cost  me  just  $500  to 
see  the  King." 

GuNBU.STA — "  Huh  !  last  night  it  cost 
me  only  half  of  that  to  see  three  kings." — 
Judge. 


FIFTY  YEARS   AGO 

October  22. — The  Potomac  River  is  reported 
to  be  effectually  closed.  Confederate  batter- 
ies commanding  it  at  every  point  below 
Alexandria. 

October  23! — A  slight  engagement  occurs  at 
AVest  Liberty,  Ky. 

October  24. — President  Lincoln  suspends  the 
writ    of   habeas    corpus    in    the    District    of 
Columbia. 
Western,  Virginia  votes  almost  unanimously 
in  favor  of  separation  from  Virginia. 

October  25. — A  skirmish  occurs  near  Spring- 
field,  Mo. 
An  artillery  duel  is  fought  across  the  Potomac 
River  at  Edw-ard's  P'crry. 

October  26. — At  Mill  Creek,  near  Romney, 
Va..  General  Kelly  defeats  a  Confederate 
force,  capturing  400  prisoners,  200  horses, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  military  supplies  and 
provisions. 

October  27. — A  Union  regiment  captures'  a 
small  camp  of  Confederates  in  Clinton 
County,   IMo. 

October  28. — A  night  expedition  burns  three 
Confederate  vessels  undergoing  repairs  in 
Chincoteague  Inlet,  Va. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 

Foreign 

October  6. — Turkey  issues  another  appeal  to 
the  Powers. 
Ten  thousand  are  reported  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement    between     Chinese     Government 
troops  and  insurgents. 

October  7. — Derna  and  the  Bomba  Gulf  coast 
in  Tripoli  are  occupied  by  the  Italians. 

October  9. — The  Kinp  George  V..  the  largest 
dreadnought  of  the  British  Navy,  is  launched 
at  Portsmouth,  England. 

October  10. — A  force  of  three  thousand  Turks 
are    repelled    in    an    attempt    to    recapture 
Tripoli. 
Four     Turkish     destroyers     are     sunk     near 
Mitylene. 

October  11. — Chinese  revolutionists  have 
taken  AVuchang,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Hupeh. 

Domestic 

October  6. — Many  lives  are  lost  by  the  failure 
of  the  Lacrosse  Water  Power  Company's 
Dam  at  Black  River  Falls,  Michigan. 

October  8. — President  Taft  speaks  briefly  at 
Puyallup  on  international  peace. 

October  9. — The  President  speaks  in  Belling- 
ham  and  Sea  le.  Washington,  on  conserva- 
tion, reciprocity,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 
The  Senate  Committee  resumes  its  investiga- 
tion of  Senator  Stephenson's  election  at 
Milwaukee.  The  Senate  Committee  in- 
vestigating the  election  of  Senator  Lorimer 
meets  again  in  Chicago. 

October  11. — Woman  suffrage,  the  referendum, 
the  recall  and  the  other  amendments  to  the 
State  Constitution  win  out  in  California. 
The  trial  of  James  B.  McNamara.  the  young- 
er of  the  alleged  dynamiters,  is  begun  at 
Los  Angeles. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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DISTINCTIVENESS  and  beauty  are 
not  the  only  features  or  Latter  Vest 
Buttons  that  commend  them  to  the  well- 
dressed  man.  They  have  the  famous 
Larter  automatic  backs,  which  have  no 
parts  to  separate  and  can  be  inserted  or 
removed  instantly. 

LARTER 

SHIRT   >STUDS 

CrLAR.TER'VBST  BUTTONS, 

T  ,     Every  Larter   Shirt  Stud   or 
Vest    Button  may  be    identified   by   t!  :3 

T  trade-mark  on  the  back.  It  ij  a 
guarantee  that  it 
an  accident  hap- 
pens to  the  back  a 
new  one  will  be 
given  in  exchange. 

•  If  your  jrwrlcr 
■"■^^  cannot  siirr'y 
yon,  write  u3  fnr  llie 
name  cf  one  who  can. 
Write  frr 
Illustrated  Booklet 
It  succests  the  correct 
jewelry  for  men,  for 
all  occasions. 

Larter  &  Sons,        23  Maiden  Lane, N.^. 


yl  Larter  Veit  Eut'on 


and  you  won't  be  troubled  again. 

Stand  a  strain  of  200  lbs  to 
the  foot  without  breaking. 
Patented  fast-color  tips  that 
won't  come  ort. 

Guaranteed  6  months 

10  cents  per  pair,  but  worth  many 
times    tliat    price   in  tlie    satislacti  m 
they     Kivc.     Ulack     or     t.m  —  lou, 
lengths  for  men's  and  women's  hish 
shoes.     At  all  shoe,  dry-goods  and 
men's  furuishini^  stores.      If  your 
dealer  hasn't  them,  don't  take 
a  substitute — send  lo  cents 
to    us.     Write    for  book- 
let shinvinyf  complete  line. 

Nufashond 

Shoe  Lace  Co. 

Dept.E     Reading,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  famous 
Nufashond  Silk  Oxford 
Laces  and  Corset  Laces 


.  V  \«'  SVwLVxcrsT'  v:. , ,    ..... 


' (liAltnnnf^o^^  mant^  /O  c^n/n  J>«r-_/tJur^^ 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


In  this  column,  lo  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"II.  P..  "  Port  Arthur.  Tex. — ".Should  'whom' 
in  the  following  sentence  ho  capitalized:  "He 
whom  w(!  worship  doelh  all  thinss  well"/  I  can 
find  no  riil(!  or  example  covering  the  use  of  a  rela- 
tive pronoun  in  referring  to  the  Deity." 

No  rule  requires  a  relative  pronoun  to  be  cap- 
italized, even  tho  it  may  refer  to  the  Deity,  un- 
less the  pronoim  is  the  initial  word  in  a  sentence. 

"Ij.  Ij.  p.,"  San  Diego,  Calif. — ".Vs  the  word 
'cha.s.sis'  is  of  French  origin,  is  not  the  plural 
form  (lifferent  from  the  usual  s  or  es  termination? 
Kindly  dellne  the  term." 

This  word  has  the  same  form  in  the  plural 
mmiber  as  it  has  in  the  singular.  It  has  a  va- 
riety of  meanings  indicative  of  the  many  differ- 
ent commercial  uses  of  the  object,  such  as  "a 
movable  railway  for  running  a  casement  gun  in 
and  out  of  a  battery";  "the  part  of  the  lower 
frame  of  a  flying-machine  upon  which  tho  motor 
is  placed  and  to  which  the  wheels  or  skids  are 
attached";  but  it's  more  common  meaning  is  that 
of  "a  metal  framework  of  a  motor-car  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  body  and  seats,  but  including 
its  acccs.sories  for  propulsion,  as  the  tanks,  motor, 
generator,  gear,  springs,  axles,  wheels,  tires,  and 
general  running-gear." 

"B.  M.."  Lincoln.  Neb. — "Is  the  expression 
'ten  minutes  of  twelve'  permissible,  or  is  to  the 
only  preposition  that  can  be  used  in  this  phrase'?" 

"Ten  minutes  to  twelve"  is  the  only  form  that 
is  heard  in  England,  but  general  usage  in  America 
has  sanctioned  the  idiomatic  plu-ase  " .  .  .of 
twelve." 

".T.  P.."  Baltimore.  Md. — "Does  the  following 
distinction  really  exist  betwx'en  the  two  words 
rnouiih  and  sufficiency:  '  A  person  has  a  sufficiency 
when  his  wants  are  satisfied,  and  enough  when  his 
desired  arc  satisfied.  One  may  therefore  have  a 
sufficiency  without  having  enough.  A  covetous 
man  never  has  enough,  tho  he  may  have  more 
than  a  siifficiency'  '.' " 

The  definitions  of  these  terms  and  the  illustra- 
tions of  their  use  by  literary  authorities  do  not 
point  to  such  a  decided  distinction,  as  the  words 
are  practically  sj-nonymous.  One  may  have  had 
"sufficient"  when  his  desires  are  satisfied,  but 
the  adjective  "enough"  also  expresses  tliis  same 
degree  of  satisfaction,  as  may  be  noted  from  the 
following  definition  contained  in  tlie  St.\xd.\«d 
Dictionary  (p.  605,  col.  1):  "enough,  adequate 
for  the  demand  or  need,  or  to  satisfy  or  meet 
desire,  expectation,  or  requirement;  sufficient." 
It  is  further  stated  that  "sufficient,  from  the 
Latin,  is  an  equivalent  of  the  Sa.xon  enough,  with 
no  perceptible  difference  of  meaning,  but  only  of 
usage,  enough  being  the  more  blunt  and  homely 
and  forciI)le,  wliile  sufficient  is  in  many  cases  the 
more  elegant  or  polite." 

"H.  T.  L.."  Columbia,  Mo. — -"Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  'mayon- 
naise.' " 

This  word  is  preferably  pronoimced  me-on-ez' 
(both  e's  as  in  they,  o  as  in  not). 

"W.  P.,  Ir."  Pflugerville,  Tex. — "Kindly  give 
an  analysis  of  the  following  sentence,  stating 
particularly  what  constitutes  the  subject  and  the 
predicate:  'To  confirm  his  words,  outflew 
niillions  of  flaming  swords,  drawn  from  the  sides 
of  mighty  cherubim.' "  j 

.\  general  analysis  of  tliis  sentence  shows  these  ' 
relations  of  its  elements:  the  simple  subject  is 
the  notin  "millions,"  and  the  simple  predicate, 
the  verb  "outflow"  (flew).  The  subject  is  modi- 
fled  by  the  I  prepositional  phrase  "of  flaming 
swords,"  and  the  participial  phrase  "dra^\^l  from 
the  sides  of  might.v  cherubim.  "  The  sinipk^ 
predicate  is  modified  by  the  infinitive  phrase  "to 
confirm  his  words."  The  sentence  as  it  stands 
illustrates  the  inverted  construction,  whereas  the 
regular  order  woidd  read  as  follows:  "Millions 
of  naming  swords,  drawn  from  the  sides  of  mighty 
cherubim,  fiew  out  to  confirm  his  words." 


With  our  complete  line  cf  Waterproofing 
Products,  Dampproofing  Compounds,  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Paint  Products,  we  are  in 
best  position  to  solve  your  problems. 


TR»JS-CON 

StoneTex 

A  liquid  cement  coating  for  stucco,  concrete 
and  brick, — applied  with  a  brusli.  Uniform  in 
color  results.  Absolutely  dampproof.  Weather 
resistinsr.  Does  not  chip  off,  crack  or  peel  like 
paint.  Becomes  an  inseparable  part  of  the  wall, 
sealins:  all  pores  and  filling  hair  cracks,  giving 
an  artistic  flat  finish  as  hard  as  flint. 


W.ills    and   C\ilin--s    Finish.d    vvilli    A;>EPrii.  oTf. 
Woodwork    and  Mantel    Fiuishi.l  » iUi    bSOWlFK 

TRUS-COIM 

ASEPTICOTE 

A  flat,  washable,  durable,  sanitary,  decorative 
finish  for  interior  walls.  Perfectly  aseptic  and 
sanitary.  Easily  cleansed  with  soap  and  water. 
Most  artistic  in  appearance.  Manufactured  in 
great  variety  of  tints.  Applied  on  interior  sur- 
faces of  plaster,  cement,  brick,  wood,  burlap 
and  metal. 

TRUS-CON  SNO-WITE 

An  enamel  of  the  very  highest  quality  for 
finishing  interior  surfaces  of  wood,  metal,  plas- 
ter and  masonry.  Produces  a  finish  with  a  deli- 
cacy of  tone,  softness,  whiteness  and  luster  that 
cannot  be  excelled. 

TRUS-CON 
INDUSTRIAL  ENAMEL 

A  gloss  coating  of  whitest  white,  with  power- 
ful light-reflecting  qualities,  for  treating  facto- 
ries, work-rooms,  enclosed  light  shafts,  etc. 

TRUS-CON  FLOOR  ENAMEL 

Produces  a  tough,  elastic  and  :e.i.<onabiy  dur- 
able finish  on  all  cement  floors,  rendering  them 
washable,  stainproof,  oilproof  and  dusiless. 

Triia-C'on   Wntprprooflui;   Pnste.   integral   water- 

prrviifiiiB  for  concrete. 

Tru?--<'on  i'liisior  llitnil,  a  damp-resisting  paint  for 
interior  of  o\|K».f«i  wal  >. 

'rrii<<-('oii  l*or-!<«'!«I,  a  transparent  coating  for  damp- 
proofinc  <'xtfru>r  masonry. 

Triis-<°oii  Kdeltveissi.  ,1  durable  artistic  enamel,  for 
i'.\torior  snrfiircs. 

TriiM-<°on  nair>  Eniiiiiel.  durable  s.tniiar.v  enamel 
for  (iiiirifs  ii;ul  orfi'iii'-rif-i. 

^^^^  r<  s,-t    rh»'ni'.ciil    i;.\st-i  in  1 

I  ■•■■■.-ton     K:ir-0\.    ii..  J 

ir.  ti'ctixe  coatiut:  for  irt^n.uM  -:*  •■  . 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


Staggering. — She — "  And  so  you  are  ; 
goiiip  to  be  my  son-in-law  ?  "  i 

Hk — "  By  Jove  !  I  hadn't  thought  of  i 
that  !  "—The  Taller.  \ 


Coii.iiil t  us  at  thi.s  time  r^ffntflinfi 
i/fiiir  i>rr.triit  }i  iitiriiriMtfinii  <in<l 
fiiiisltimj  iirrtltli-m.'i.  Me  rn n  h'lp 
i/oii.  I.rt  ii.sxend  ;/<>uo»r literature. 


Trussed    Concrete 

436  Trussed  Concrete   Bldg 


Steel    Co. 

,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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EGYPT  and  THE  NILE 

Cook's  luxurious  steamers  leave  Cairo 
every  few  days  during  the  season.  Daha- 
heahs  and  Private  Steamers  for  charter. 
Frequent  sai  1  ings  by  1  arge  Ocean  Steam- 
ers, New  York  to  Egypt  direct. 

ORIENT  TOURS  r-^'^-rWrrs^^ 

Tonrs.  Depart- 
ures Nov.  18.  Jan,  6. 10, 20. 24.  Feb.  3. 14. 20, 
Mch  2.  Itineraries  most  comprehensive. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  .^et-'J^f.'^lrati 

private  parties.  From  New  York,  Nov.  4, 
28.  Jan.  6. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  poT?.S^¥h?e''e 

months'  tour,  leaves  New  York,  Jan.  27. 
Fall  and  Winter  Tours  to  Europe 

Send  for  Programme  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
Boston.  Philadelphia, Chicago.San  Francisco, 

Montreal,  Toronto,  Los  Angeles,  etc. 

Cook's   Travellers'  Cheques  are 

«inod  All  Over  the  IVorld. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Sailing  eastward  Nov.  19.  1911.  Won- 
derfully attractive  itinerary  including 
Colombo,  Burma,  Java,  Siam,  a  month 
In  India,  nearly  a  month  In  China,  a 
month  in  Japan. 

ORIENTAL  TOURS 

A  varied  series  giving  the  very  best  of 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
13th  season  leader,  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning, 
D.D.,  former  Editor  Congregationalist, 
and  long  familiar  with  the  Near  East, 
special  lectures. 

H.    W.  DUNNING  &  CO.     . 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


EGYPT  and  the 

Holy  Land 


Greece,  Turkey,  Roumania, 
Servia,  Hungary,  Austria, 
Germany  and  France. 

Leaving  New  York,  January 
24  and  February  20.  Also  a 
luxurious  camping  tour,  visit- 
ing the  interior  of  Palestine 
and  points  of  historical  and 
Biblical  interest  off  the  beaten 
path. 

Address  Room  21.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 
for  64-page  itinerary 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Boston  Hew  York  Fhila.  Chicago 

Pittsburgh        Detroit 


GLORIOUS  WINTER  SWITZERLAND 

Handsomely  illustrated  booklets  on  the  world's 
greater  winter  resorts  free  for  a  postal,  requesting 
WINTER  TRAVEL  LETTER  NO.  U  Expert  advice, 
inter^'sting  literature  and  222  page  Hotel  Guide. 
All  free. 

SWISS  FEDEBAL  RAILROAD 

Ml  Fiftb  Avenue  New  York  City 


TWO  CRUISES  by  the  steamship 
"CLEVELAND"  (17,000  tons).  The 
first  leaves  New  York  Oct.  21,  '11. 
The  second  leaves  San  Francisco 
Feb.  6,  '12.  Annnal  Event  Trips  in 
Nov.  1912  and  Feb.  1913  by  large 
Cruising  S.  S.  Victoria  Luise,  16,500 
tons.  Duration:  110  days.  Cost: 
$650  and  up,  including  all 
necessary  expenses  aboard 
and  ashore. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN   LINE 
48  Broadway  New  York 
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\AI&  \AIemt   to  JWeiil 
You  Oui-  BooRs  on 

JAVA 

If  you  are  going  abroad  we  want 
you  to  visit  Java. 

When  you  know  about  the  scenery, 
flowers,  fruits,  customs,  the  hotel 
accommodations  and  the  boat  service 
we  know  you  will  visit  Java. 

You  have  a  choice  of  steamship 
lines  from  New  York  connecting 
with  our  steamers  leaving  Southamp- 
ton and  Genoa  fortnightly.  In  this 
service  are  specially  built  boats — the 
largest  in  East  Indian  service.  The 
rooms  are  extra  large.  There  are 
lower  berths  only. 

Wi-ite  today.    Just  say 
"  Mail  Java  Books." 

Nederland  Royal  Mail  Line 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO.,  Airt.. 

366  Washington  St.,  Boston 
225  Fifth  Ave., New  York 


University  Travel 


Scholarly  leadership  and  special  facilities. 
ORIENT  TOURS  FOR  1912 

Egypt,  Palestine,  Sicily,  Greece. 

January  and  February  Sailings. 
EUROPEAN  TOURS  and  "ATHENA"  CRUISES 

Spring  and  Summer  Sailings. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


ALTHOUSE'S 


SELECT 
FOREIGN  TOURS 

High  Grade  Tours  to  the  Mediterrane- 
an, including  the  Orient.  Also  Britisli 
Isles  and  Seandinsiviii.     '*  Around  tlie 

tVorld."  First  Class.  Exclusive  Features. 
Send  for  Booklet.    1336  Walnut  St.  Philadelphia. 


Orient  I'll  Europe 


Parties  sail  in 

March,  April 

Ma.v,     June. 

July.      Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,  S  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


» 


VVIVERSITV      PRIIVTS 

-.(100  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
•►ne  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  cnraloeue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI.,  Boston. 


rvis 


Q^twm  tooths 

ROUND  THE  WORLD-November  18 
lU'l'rliilSy  I'lace,  Ho»t<iii 


Mediterranean  &  Orient 

Fall  and  Winter  Tours  and  Cruises 

Write  tor  Particulars. 
Dr.&Mrs.ll.S.  i'Hine.  (ilens Falls. K.V. 


GOING  TO  WASHINGTON? 

Read  Harriet  E.  Monroe's 

"  Washington : 
Its  Sights  and  Insights" 

Illustratea  $1.00 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  J6,500  offered 
for  one  Invention,  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense. Established  16  years  Address  Chand- 
lee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys,  943  F  St., 
Washington,  D,  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  reoort  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress :  sample  tree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

IDEAS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  .Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45 Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 
Instructive  Guide  Book  for  Inventors  FREE. 
Special  offer.    Highest  references. 
E.  E.  VROOMAN, 

806  F,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


REFINED  AND  CULTURED  GEN- 
TLEMAN (known  among  diplomats  in  lead- 
ing cities  of  the  world)  desires  a  position  as 
travelling  companion  to  bachelor.  Will  also 
go  to  any  part  of  world  for  lady  or  gentle- 
man desiring  private  business  transacted;  or 
to  act  as  private  detective,  and  taking  charge 
of  children  to  long  distant  points.  Have 
been  twice  around  the  world  for  pleasure 
and  speak  seven  languages.  Address, 
"GLOBE  TROTTER," 

Point  Richmond,  California. 

LETTERS  of  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT. 
I  will  buy  autograph  letters  or  documents  of 
any  famous  person.  Send  list  of  what  you 
have.  W.  R.  Benjamin,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  Pub.  "The  Collector,"  $1.00  peryear. 

STAMPS.    COINS.    ETC. 

$7.75  PAID  for  rare  date  1853  quarters; 
$20  for  a  $J.  Keep  all  money  dated  before 
1880,  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  new  illus- 
trated Coin  Value  Book  4x7.  It  may  mean 
your  fortune.        C.  F.  Clarke  Co., 

Coin  Dealers,  Dept.  90,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $2;  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept. 31,  Page  B!dg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 


FOR    SALE 


BLASIUS  PLAYER-PIANO— Beautifully 
toned — Solid  Mahogany  Case — Practically 
new.  With  500  Rolls  Music.  Will  sell  all 
cheap  for  cash.  Inspection  invited.  E.  E. 
PHILLIPS,     3485  B'way,  N.  Y.  City. 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 

WRITE  IDEAS  for  moving  picture  plays. 
Writers  can  earn  handsome  incomes.  Pleas- 
ant, fascinating  work.  Literary  excellence  uii- 
necessary.  We'll  show  you.  National  Insti- 
tute, 200  Gaiety  Theatre  Bldg.,  New  York. 


WANTED:  MOTION  PICTURE  PLAY 
WRITERS.  Great  demand.  Big  pay. 
We'll  teach  you.     Address 

PICTURE  PLAY  ASSOCIATION, 
San  Francisco 


ENGRAVERS-ILLUSTRATORS 


For  your  requirements  of  the  better  ^ra^/? 
and  finish  of  Designs— Dr  A  wi  ngs— 
Engravings  in  one  or  more  colors  for  illus- 
rating  Catalogues,  Advertisements,  Books, 
etc.,  consult  us.  Gatchel  &  Manning, 
Phila.,  Pa.    Est.  i88q. 


What  Kind  of  Dog 

do  you  want?  We  are  in  constant  touch 
with  Kennels  and  Breeders  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  If  you  want  help  in  se- 
lecting a  dog,  why  not  avail  yourself  of 
our  free  information  ?  See  next  Kennel 
Directory  published— the  November  nth 
issue.  Address 
Manacer  Kconel  Directory.  The  Litcrarr  Digest 


SALESMEN  WANTED 


.  HIGH  GRADE  SALESMEN  wanted  to 
join  forces  with  Florida's  foremost  land  com- 
pany; backed  by  prominent  business  men. 
Liberal  proposition  to  right  men,  especially 
sales  managers  with  established  agency 
forces.  World's  largest  reclamation  project; 
endorsed  by  State  and  National  officials. 
Three  million-dollar  State  improvements; 
$250,000  by  our  company.  Climate  unexcell- 
ed; fruit-killing  frosts  practically  unknown; 
all-year  growing  season;  water  anti  rail  trans- 
portation; black  fertile  soil,  practically  no 
clearing  expense;  70,000  acres  controlled  by 
us,  25,000  Everglade  farms  sold  in  two  years. 
Write  for  book  of  proofs.  V.  W.  HELM, 
1214  Majestic  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

FOR.  WRITERS 


i 


WRITERS 


No  charge  made  for  the  examination  of 
manuscripts.  I  to  find  a  publisher  for  every 
rnanuscript  that  I  deem  worthy  of  publica- 
tion, and  to  make  no  charge  for  any  service 
until  the  contract  of  publication  shall  have 
been  made.  Then  I  agree,  if  needed,  that  the 
manuscript  shall  be  read  critically  under  my 
supervision  by  experts,  revised,  typewritten, 
or  otherwise  prepared  for  the  publishers. 
Manuscripts  of  every  description  may  be 
sent  me — history,  biography,  fiction,  long 
and  short  stories,  sermons,  dramas,  transla- 
tions, travels,  poetry — by  prepaid  express  or 
registered  mail. 

MODESTE  HANNIS  JORDAN, 

Literary  Agent,  615  W.  136th  Street, 

New  York. 


.SPEAKERS,  WRITERS:  We  gather  mate- 
rial for  your  speech,  oration,  club  paper,  etc. 
Expert  literary  service.  Revision,  disposal 
of  book  and  shorter  MSS.  Endorsed.  The 
Authors'  Agency,  500  5th  Avenue,  New  York 

Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates. 
Outlines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific 
material  for  club  papers,  orations  and 
essays.  Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 


AUTHORS,  let  us  manufacture  your  books. 
We  attend  to  copyright,  revision,  printing, 
marketing,  advertising. 

SHAKESPEARE  PRESS, 
114  East  28th  Street,  New  York. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


SCRIBNER'S    MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS 
easily    earn   liberal    commissions    and  also 
can  pick  up  extra  prize  money  hy  persistent 
work.      For  full    par  t  ic  u  1  a  rs   regarding 
commissions,  prizes,  free  advertising  matter, 
sample  copies,  etc.,  address 
DESK  2,  155  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

WANTED  —  WANTED  —  WANTED— 
Railway  Mail  Clerks.  $800  to  $1600. 
Examinations  coming  everywhere.  Common 
education  sufficient.  Coaching  free.  Write 
immediately.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  0-51, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR    THE    DEAF 

THOSE  WITH  IMPERFECT  HEAR- 
ING HEAR  INSTANTLY  with  the  Acous- 
ticon.  For  personal  use,  also  for  churches 
and  theatre.  Special  instruments.  You  must 
hear  before  you  purchase.      Booklet   free. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  COMPANY, 

211  Beaufort  St.,      Jamaica,  New  York  City. 

Paris  Branch,  6  Rue  D'Hanovre. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  SAFE  RATE :  Our  First  Mortgages 
net  6%  clear — collected  and  remitted  free — 
Large  or  small  amounts  furnished — Send  for 
booklet  "A"  giving  full  information  alsocur- 
rentlist.  E.J. Lander&  Co. .Grand  Forks.N.D. 

SAFETY  AND  PROFIT  FOR  SMALL 
INVESTMENTS.  A  card  addressed  to 
"THE  PARSONS  PLAN."  622  Burailler 
Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  will  bring  particu- 
lars of  interest  to  intelligent  people. 

MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps   water   by    water    power — no    atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  The  disclosures 
made  are  of  a  very  striking  nature.  Yet  even 
the  most  sensitive  will  find  nothing  indeli- 
cate.     12mo,  Cloth,  197  pages.      Price,  $1.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 
Publishers  New  Yo»k 
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Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literauy  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


PUBLIC  OPINION  (New  York)  combined  with  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

Published  by  Funk  6f  WagnaUs  Company  (Isaac  K.  Funk,  Pres.;  Adam  W.  WagnalU,  Vice  Pre».:  Robert  J.  Cuddihy.T'eas.;  Robert  Scott.  Sec'y '.  44-60  E.  23d  St..  New  York 
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THE  TOBACCO  TRUST'S   EFFORTS   TO  DIE 
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OW  CAN  YOU  unscramble  eggs?  "is  said  to  be  Mr. 
John  Pierpont  Morgan's  epigrammatic  contribution 
to  the  current  discussion  of  trust  dissolution  and 
reorganization;  and  most  of  the  editorial  comment  on  the  To- 
bacco Trust's  program  for  committing  suicide  in  obedience  to 
the  Supreme  Court's  decree,  and  for  rising  again  purged  of  ille- 
gality, seems  to  lead  to  a  reiteration  of  this  question.  The  court 
has  made  it  clear  that  this  dissolution  and  re-creation  must  be 
accomplished  with  as  much  concern  as  possible  for  the  interests 
of  the  "innocent  investors,"  while  at  the  same  time  monopoly 
must  be  destroyed  and  genuine  competition  restored.  "But 
even  a  court  order,"  remarks  the  New  York  Financier  (Fin.), 
"can  not  enforce  the  impossible,  and  how  such  an  order  can 
turn  one  dominant  company  or  concern  into  competitive  units 
is  a  question  that  does  not  admit  of  easy  answer."  The  same 
paper  suggests  that  the  Supreme  Court  may  have  to  interpret 
further  its  meaning  in  the  antitrust  decisions  before  the  com- 
pany can  intelligently  meet  its  mandate.  And  other  papers  agree 
that  the  entire  subject  is  more  perplexing  since  the  Tobacco 
plan  has  been  made  public  than  it  seemed  at  the  time  the  court 
handed  down  its  decisions. 

In  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  commonly  known  as  the 
Tobacco  Trust,  we  are  informed,  about  56  per  cent,  of  the  com- 
mon stock  is  owned  by  the  twenty-nine  individual  defendants 
who  were  adjudged  parties  to  the  illegal  combination.  This 
stock  carries  the  voting  privilege.  The  great  majority  of  the 
preferred  stock,  which  has  never  had  voting  rights,  is  owned 
,by  the  public.  In  general  terms,  the  plan  of  dissolution  and  re- 
organization which  the  Tobacco  Trust  now  submits  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  in  New  York  is  as  follows:  The 
organization,  including  several  subsidiary  companies,  proposes 
to  divide  itself  into  fourteen  separate  and  independent  organ- 
izations, "  no  one  of  which  shall  hold  a  monopoly  of  any  branch 
of  the  trade."  Ignoring  that  part  of  the  disintegration  plan 
which  rela,tes  to  the  subsidiary  companies,  we  find  that  the 
American  Tobacco  Company,  the  trust  proper,  offers  to  break 
itself  into  four  distinct  companies,  "no  one  of  which  will  have 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  tobacco  business."  In  all  these 
companies  "the  preferred  stock  will  be  given  full  voting  rights," 
which  means,  according  to  the  official  statement  given  to  the 
press,  that  the  control  will  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  twenty- 
nine  individual  defendants  to  the  holders  of  the  preferred  and 
common  stock.     "None  of  the  four  companies  .   .   .   will  have 


any  interest  in  or  relation  to  the  other,  altho  at  the  outset  they 
will  of  necessity  have  many  stockholders  in  common."  After 
going  into  all  the  complex  details  of  the  proposed  reorganiza^ 
tion  the  statement  informs  us  that  it  will  cost  the  common 
stockholders  millions  of  dollars.     We  read: 

"The  total  cost  to  the  common  stockholders  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  of  putting  into  effect  this  plan  of  disintegra- 
tion, including  the  increased  interest  and  preferred  dividend 
charges  capitalized  on  a  5-per-cent.  basis,  the  payment  of  bonds 
at  above  par,  the  expenses  of  the  disintegration  itself,  and  the 
organization  of  new  companies,  will  amount  to  at  least  S22,000,- 
000.  This  amount  is  permanently  taken  from  the  common 
stockholders,  in  addition  to  the  $.'i6,6ol,925  in  cash  that  they 
will  pay  and  that  will  be  used  i*i  paying  off  the  bonds  of  the  com- 
pany in  order  to  reduce  its  size." 

While  the  court  has  not  yet  exprest  it.self  in  regard  to  this 
plan,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  verdicts,  tho  often  conflicting, 
from  unofficial  sources.  "The  Tobacco  Trust,  it  seems,  is  pre- 
paring to  reorganize  on  the  same  basis  as  a  chameleon  changing 
its  color,  or  a  'possum  playing  dead,"  comments  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  (Ind.  Rep.).  It  is  "farcical  in  its  ineffectiveness,"  de- 
clares the  Attorney-General  of  North  Carolina,  while  Special 
Prosecutor  James  W.  McReynolds,  who  did  much  to  secure 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  against  the  Tobacco  Trust,  de- 
nounces the  plan  as  "a  plain  subterfuge  which  deserves  an  ex- 
peditious commitment  to  the  scrap  heap."  The  gist  of  all  these 
objections  is  that  when  it  is  all  done,  the  same  general  group 
of  shareholders  will  control  several  companies  instead  of  one, 
and  that  these  companies  will  control  the  same  business  that 
the  original  American  Tobacco  Company  controlled.  Under 
the  proposed  reorganization,  assert  representatives  of  the  in- 
dependent tobacco  manufacturers,  the  situation,  instead  of 
being  better,  would  be  actually  worse.  In  one  of  the  state- 
ments they  have  given  to  the  press  we  read: 

"Any  plan  of  dissolution  which  leaves  the  effective  control 
of  the  separate  parts  of  the  combination  in  the  bands  of  the 
same  small  groups  of  individuals  who  now  control  the  present 
solidified  combination,  can  not  bring  about  a  restoration  of 
competition.  The  result  would  be  that  the  last  condition  would 
be  worse  than  the  first,  because  after  such  a  dissolution  the 
same  control  would  continue  to  be  exercised  as  before,  with  the 
added  advantage  that  it  would  have  .  .  .the  .sanction  of  the 
courts." 

The  independents  who  oppose  the  Trust's  program  are  said 
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to  represent  a  capital  investment  of  at  least  $250,000,000. 
statement  issued  by  one  of  their  lawyers  declares: 


A 


"They  say  that  a  majority  of  the  stock  in  each  concern  will 
not  be  owned  by  the  twenty-nine  individual  defendants,  but 
everybody  who  has  ever, had  anything  to  do  with  large  corpo- 
rations knows  that  the  small  stockholders  and  investors  never 


^ssc 


WELL,    THAT    WA8    A    PRETTY    GOOD    CIGAR! 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

try  to  control,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied  as  long  as  the  dividends 
continue.  I  have  no  doubt  that  40  or  even  30  per  cent,  of  the 
stock  in  the  hands  of  these  allied  interests  wiU  practically  con- 
trol the  different  companies  just  as  effectively  as  55  per  cent., 
the  outside  stock  being  held  .mainly  by  investors  and  small 
stockholders." 

Every  feature  of  this  disintegration  program,  remarks  the 
New  York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  will  of  course  be  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny,  both  by  the  court  and  by  the  public.  And  it 
goes  on  to  say: 

"But  it  needs  no  very  sharp  scrutiny  to  be  sure  that  the  To- 
bacco Trust's  plan  to  stab  itself  to  death  is  going  to  be  a  very 
stagy  performance.  The  knife  has  springs,  and  it  will  sink,  not 
into  the  heart  of  the  combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  into 


the  handle.  Matinee  girls  may  rejoice  in  the  suicide  of  the 
villain,  but  the  sophisticated  public  knows  that  he  will  be  on  at 
every  performance  after  a  good  dinner  and  with  no  interruption 
of  his  income." 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  many  papers  which  do  not  share 
this  cynical  view,  but  regard  the  plan  as  an  attempt  to  carry 
out  in  good  faith  the  Supreme  Court's  decree.  Some  of  these 
point  out  that  if  the  holders  of  preferred  stock  exercise  their  new 
voting  right,  the  highly  centralized  control  hitherto  enjoyed  by 
a  few  "  insiders"  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  "If  the  courts  are 
satisfied  by  the  proposed  new  arrangement,  probably  the  pub- 
lic will  be  equally  satisfied,"  thinks  the  New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.).  The  plan  "marks  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  other 
trusts  in  a  very  harmless  and  salutary  fashion,"  remarks 
the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.).  And  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  (Com.),  while  admitting  that  "this  is  not  a  matter 
to  be  judged  offhand,  and  it  will  have  to  be  left  to  the  judicial 
determination  to  which  it  has  been  consigned,"  goes  on  to  say 
that  "on  the  face  of  it  this  looks  like  a  pretty  complete  disin- 
tegration of  the  Trust."     To  quote  further: 

"It  would  leave  a  number  of  rather  powerful  companies  in 
different  branches  of  the  tobacco  business,  but  it  is  hardly  to 
be  expected  that  the  combination  could  be  resolved  into  its 
original  elements  after  so  many  changes  have  taken  place  in 
constituting  it.  The  alternative  to  reorganizing  in  some  such 
way  as  this  would  seem  to  be  a  receivership  and  a  distribution 
of  assets  to  meet  liabilities;  but,  as  the  business  is  'going,'  and 
is  prosperous  and  profitable,  this  would  hardly  be  sanctioned  by 
the  court  as  likely  to  preserve  aU  tha  existing  equities.  The 
chief  point  made  against  the  plan  is  that  of  the  securities  of 
the  new  or  reorganized  companies  going  so  largely  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  surviving  American  Tobacco  Company,  which, 
it  is  maintained  by  the  opponents,  would  result  in  leaving  con- 
trol where  it  was  before.  It  would  obviously  be  more  difficult 
to  exercise  it  in  a  concentrated  way,  and  the  extension  of  voting 
power  to  preferred  stock  would  weaken  it,  and  there  might  be 
transfers  of  stock  that  would  disperse  it.  Furthermore,  any 
attempt  to  maintain  and  exercise  such  concentrated  control 
by  a  new  device  for  concerted  action  would  raise  a  storm 
likely  to  fall  upon  the  heads  of  the  participants  in  criminal 
prosecution." 

Turning  from  the  papers  which  discuss  the  value  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  Trust's  reorganization  program,  we  find  others 
suggesting  that  the  attempt  to  restore  competition  without 
doing  violence  to  ownership  is  an  attempt  to  do  the  impossible. 
The  eggs,  they  say,  can  not  be  unscrambled.  Thus  in  the  New 
York  Globe  (Rep.)  we  read: 
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-Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 
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HANKOW,    THP]    CENTER    OF    THE    CHINESE    REBELLION. 

Last  week  a  two-ciays'  battle  near  this  city  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  revolutionists,  the  Goverment  gunboats  retreating  down  the  river  while 

the  imperial  troops  were  driven  north. 


"As  to  the  merits  of  the  plan  now  pending  only  experts  are 
warranted  in  giving  an  opinion.  However,  there  is  one  feature 
that  stands  out  with  clearness;  it  is  that  the  persons  owning  the 
stock  of  the  fourteen  new  companies  in  large  degree  will  be 
the  same  persons  now  owning  the  stock  of  the  American  Tobacco 
Company.  It  is  charged  that  the  plan  thus  does  not  conform  to 
the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  demanded  that  whatever 
new  entities  are  created  shall  be  in  different  and  differing  hands. 

"What  the  court  will  do  with  this  hard  issue  no  one  with  any 
confidence  may  predict.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  plain  that  any 
reorganization  that  preserves  the  same  set  of  stockholders  will 
be  regarded  as  farcical.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  point 
to  a  shred  of  law  that  compels  a  man  to  sell  a  piece  of  property 
that  he  desires  to  retain.  We  can  neither  confiscate  nor  force  sales. 
So  how  is  it  possible  to  prevent  community  of  stockholding?  '! 


THE   CHINESE   REBELLION 

MANY  REBELLIONS  have  racked  China,  but  the 
present  movement  differs  radically,  we  are  assured, 
from  such  antiforeign  protests  as  the  Boxer  uprising 
or  the  Tai-ping  revolt  against  Manchu  rule.  In  two  important 
respects,  notes  the  Boston  Tratuscript,  it  is  in  a  class  by  itself. 
!'In  the  first  place  it  is  not  reactionary  but  progressive,  and, 
therefore,  not  antiforeign;  and  secondly,  it  seems  empire-wide 
and  is  conducted  by  men  of  intelligence,  not  by  blundering 
fanatics  who  strike  wild  blows."  "Beginning  as  a  protest 
against  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  giving  railroad  and  other 
concessions  to  foreigners,"  explains  the  New  York  Tribune,  "it 
has  now  developed  into  an  extensive  and  formidable  uprising 
against  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  even  against  the  monarchical 
Form  of  Government."  In  the  words  of  a  revolutionary  leader 
at  Wuchang— "The  object  of  our  revolt  is  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  like  that  of  America." 

What  would  our  Revolutionary  fathers  have  thought,  remarks 
the  St.  Louis  Globc-Dtmocrat.  had  some  one  "told  them  that  in 
the  not  remote  future  their  work  would  register  itself  in  Hankow, 
Sin  Ting  Fu,  and  Wuchang?"  And  it  adds:  "While  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton,  and  Madison,  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of 
1787,  thought  they  were  framing  a  model  which  all  civilized 
peoples  ultimately  would  adopt  as  their  policy,  a  Republic  of 


China  was  not  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy."  The  list  of  the 
world's  republics  now  numbers  twenty-seven,  concludes  TI.e 
Glohe-Deviocral,  and  it  asks:  "W^ill  China  WTite  the  twenty- 
eighth  name  on  the  roll?"  Tho  this  proposal  would  have 
seemed  extravagantly  fantastic  a  few  years  ago,  and  may  even 
now  be  impracticable,  yet  the  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us,  in 
the  editorial  just  quoted,  that: 

"Strange  things  are  happening  in  these  days,  and  achievements 
have  become  commonplace  which  less  than  a  generation  ago 
seemed   impossible.     This   fact   must    be   recognized — that    the 


UULAKINQ    THE    SPEED    L.VWS. 

— Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 

Chinese  are  in  some  respects  the  most  democratic  people  in  the 
world.  Nowhere  else  does  local  self-government  so  completely 
prevail.  Each  village  in  the  Empire  is  an  all  but  independent 
c<ntity.     That   fact  may.  a^;  one  correspondent  su^ests,  be  a 
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source  of  weakness  to  the  revolt,  since  it  results  in  lack  of  effect- 
ive cooperation;  but  it  obviously  would  count  much  toward 
making  a  republican  system  workable  if  it  were  to  be  undertaken. 
The  fraternization  of  many  imperial  soldiers  with  the  insurgents, 
the  practical  secession  of  a  whole  provincial  government  and 
the  establishment  of  an  organized  administration  by  the  insur- 
gents indicate  the  possibility  that  the  revolt  may  become  a  revo- 
lution. If  so,  its  effect  upon  the  imperial  program  for  estab- 
lishing a  constitutional  government  would  be  regarded  with 
profound  interest  by  the  world." 

It  is  a  dangerous  prediction  to  say  that  the  Chinese  are 
entirely  unfitted  for  self-government,  says  the  no  less  optimistic 
Washington  Times: 

"The  deliberations  of  the  first  Chinese  legislative  body,  called 
together  ahead  of  its  expected  time,  demonstrated  a  striking 


PROGRESS   OF    WOMAN  SUFFBAQB  IN  THE    UNITED   STATES. 

aptitude  for  employing  the  machinery  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. They  also  developed  a  startling  independence  of  the 
throne's  domination." 

Others  view  the  new  sign  of  an  awakening  China  with  an 
equally  kind  interest  and  appreciation  of  its  possibilities.  Dis- 
patches say  that  the  important  cities  of  Hankow  and  Wuchang, 
in  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  Valley  in  Central  China,  are  already 
invested  by  the  insurgents,  that  the  imperial  troops  have  been 
repulsed  in  battle,  that  many  Chinese  soldiers  have  forsaken 
their  Manchu  rulers  for  the  new  standard  of  rebellion,  and  that 
the  revolution  seems  to  be  carefully  planned,  ably  led,  and  well 
financed.  Additional  interesting  facts  are  thus  summarized  in 
an  Indianapolis  News  editorial: 

"One  can  not,  indeed,  but  be  imprest  with  the  plans  for  the 
republic.  It  has  its  arsenal;  it  has  $2,000,000  money  and  gold 
notes  printed  in  English,  and  in  its  statement  to  the  world  it 
serves  notice  that  all  foreign  treaties,  loans,  and  concessions  now 
in  force  will  be  recognized  by  the  new  government,  and  it 
prays  for  friendship,  if  not  recognition.  Care  has  been  taken 
to  protect  foreigners  and  their  families.  And  on  top  of  all  this 
is  the  declaration  that  if  the  revolution  is  successful,  the  military 
government  that  might  be  temporarily  necessary  shall  not  be 
continued  beyond  three  years  and  that  for  a  period  of  six  years 
there  shall  be  instruction  of  the  people  in  self-government,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  nine  years  will  come  the  formal  establish- 
ment of  a  republic  in  which  the  vote  shall  be  extended  to  all 
men  and  women  alike  who  conform  to  certain  educational 
requirements.  The  plan  and  campaign  alike  are  the  work  of 
educated  men,  not  of  the  mob." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  agree  with  the  Wash- 
ington Star  that  "a  republic  in  China  is  practically  unthinkable" 
in  the  present  state  of  its  national  development,  and  that  it  is 
'  ■  to  the  interest  of  international  peace  for  the  present  outbreak 
to  be  supprest,  and  China  continued  in  the  course  of  gradual 
evolution  toward  true  nationality  which  has  been  in  progress 
in  .some  degree  since  1900."  Thi.s  idea  is  developed  at  greater 
length  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  remarks  that  the 
Chinese  form  of  civilization  offers  "scarcely  the  elements  of  a 
republic,  or  any  other  form  of  democratic  government."     The 


present  rising  is  declared  foolish  and  likely  to  fail,  and  is  con- 
demned on  these  unsentimental  grounds: 

"The  present  uprising  upsets  the  railway  concessions,  endan- 
gers the  currency  reform,  interrupts  trade,  and  imperils  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  in  China.  Our  trade 
with  that  Empire  now  amounts  to  over  $55,000,000  a  year; 
and,  with  the  direct  trade  and  lower  freights  which  wiU  follow 
the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  it  should  rapidly  double, 
especially  in  the  exchange  of  our  farm-products  and  machine- 
made  goods  for  teas,  silk,  mattings,  hides,  and  other  manipu- 
lated products.  In  this  world  of  hard  facts  it  is  not  diificult 
to  discern  in  what  direction  our  national  sympathy  will  finally 
gravitate." 

In  the  recall  of  the  banished  Yuan  Shi  Kai  to  suppress  the 
rebellion,  the  Chinese  Government,  in  the  eyes  of  our  newspaper 
observers,  shows  a  realization  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
and  his  acceptance  is  taken  as  perhaps  betokening  the  early 
crushing  of  the  revolt.  This  man,  the  creator  of  China's  mod- 
ern army,  the  protector  of  foreigners  in  the  Boxer  uprising,  and 
its  destroyer  at  the  end,  is  said  to  have  imposed  upon  the 
Government  certain  conditions,  among  which  is  that  it  shall 
adopt  certain  of  the  reforms  demanded  by  the  insurgents. 


WOMAN'S   DUTY  IN    CALIFORNIA 

THE  NEWLY  enfranchised  women  of  California  are 
being  reminded  by  the  press  that  new  occasions  teach 
new  duties,  and  that  the  possession  of  the  baUot  is  no 
mere  abstract  right,  but  a  weapon  to  be  wielded  against  the 
forces  of  evil  and  corruption  in  their  native  State.  Senator 
Works,  of  California,  remarked  after  the  election  that  his  State 
"is  now  equipped  with  new  remedies  against  new  evils."  Tho 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  admits  that  he  was  probably  refer- 
ring mainly  to  the  adoption  of  the  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall,  and  the  other  radical  constitutional  amendments,  it 
adds : 

"But  it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  same  spirit  which 
led  the  people  of  California  to  embrace  these  proffered  plans  for 
defeating  political  bosses  and    making  public  life  purer  had 


"  NOW    DANCE  y 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Globe. 


much  to  do  with  winning  a  majority  for  woman  suffrage.  That, 
too,  must  have  been  thought  of  by  thousands  of  California  men 
as  a  tool  which  they  would  be  glad  to  use  for  the  betterment 
of  political  conditions.     The  question  was  probably  decided  not 
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so  much  on  grounds  of  abstract  justice  as  on  those  of  political 
expediency  and  practical  efficiency." 

Even  in  the  heavy  majority  against  woman  suffrage  recorded 
by  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  The  Evening  Po.s^  detects  "some- 
thing of  the  same  motive — in  reverse."     That  is  to  say — 

"Saloon-keepers  and  those  who  make  their  living  out  of 
gambling  and  vice  would  dread  the  effect  of  the  ballot  in  the 
hands  of  women.  In  San  Francisco,  the  memory  of  what  the 
women  voters  of  Seattle  recently  did  in  getting  rid  of  a  Mayor 
allied  with  the  vicious  elements  would  naturally  be  vivid.  And 
in  any  great  city,  where  party  organization  is  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  politicians  instinctively  fear  anything  that 
might  break  up  their  arrangements,  as  the  right  of  women  to  go 
to  the  polls  could  so  easily  do.  San  Francisco's  vote  against 
woman  suffrage  is  thus  quite  explicable.  It  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  would  at  present  be  on 
the  same  side.  What  carried  the  day  in  California  was  the; 
rolling  up  of  a  vote  outside  great  enough  to  overbalance  the 
metropolis." 

That  this  is  the  belief  of  many  Californians  is  evidenced  by  the 
words  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  one  of  the  many  papers  which 
worked  hard  for  the  equal-suffrage  cause.  The  change,  it  asserts, 
"makes  for  progress,  for  better  and  cleaner  government,  for 
higher  moral  standards  and  purer  patriotism  in  law-making  and 
the  administration  of  the  laws."  Now  that  the  women  of 
California  have  gained  their  right  to  vote,  this  editor  reminds 
them  that  it  is  a  duty,  and  not  merely  a  privilege: 

"The  franchise  is  not  a  thing  to  be  used  merely  as  inclination 
may  prompt.  It  lays  upon  all  women  certain  obligations  that 
can  not  be  ignored.  Whether  or  not  they  wished  for  the  ballot 
the   'uties  of  full-fledged  citizenship  are  the  same. 

"luose  who  take  the  benefit  must  bear  the  burden.  Women 
in  California  must  study  politics,  discuss  public  men  and  meas- 
ures, be  prepared  to  vote  intelligently  as  well  as  conscientiously. 
And  in  discharging  these  obligations  they  should  find  life  more 
interesting  and  enjoyable,  be  acquiring  for  themselves  greater 
depth  and  breadth  of  mind.  They  will  gain  their  reward  not 
only  in  these  ways  but  also  in  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
helping  to  promote  good  government,  enlightenment,  and  the 
onward  march  of  civilization  throughout  the  world." 


THE  LAST  $100,000   SENATORSHIP 

SENATOR  ISAAC  STEPHENSON  is  pictured  by  some 
editorial  observers  as  reading  the  clause  in  the  Campaign 
Publicity  Bill  limiting  Senatorial  election  expenses  to 
$10,000,  and  reflecting  that  had  he  waited  five  years  before 
running  for  high  office,  he  might  have  saved  a  tidy  sum  and  es- 
caped much  trouble.  According  to  the  Senator's  own  admission, 
reported  in  the  press,  politics  in  his  idea  was  a  game  in  which  the 
winner  had  to  spend  much  money,  even  tho  he  scrupulously 
refrained  from  anything  savoring  of  bribery  or  corruption.  "If 
a  man  hasn't  got  the  money,  he'd  better  keep  out  of  politics," 
bluntly  asserted  Mr.  Stephenson's  campaign  manager  in  reply 
to  a  question  from  one  of  the  Senatorial  Investigating  Committee 
in  Milwaukee.  Quite  the  contrary,  thinks  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  and  tho  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  hereafter  it  will 
be  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  a  Senate  long  characterized  as  a  "millionain  s' 
dub,"  it  declares:  "PoUtics  is  being  made  a  mighty  uncomfort- 
able place  for  malefactors  who  have  money  to  burn."  Similarly 
tho  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union's  paragrapher,  evidently 
remembering  that  the  Lorimer  inquiry  is  again  under  way.  just 
as  the  Stephenson  hearings  begin,  reflects  that  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate  '  is  about  the  only  thing  that  is  taken  awa\-  from 
a  man  because  of  the  fact  that  he  paid  for  it." 

Senator  Stephenson's  case  differs  from  tlie  Lorimer  one.  notes 
the  Philadelphia  Press,  in  that  "cash  was  paid  to  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  vote  for  Lorimer,  but  proof  that  Lorimer 
himself  paid  the  money  is  yet  lacking."     On  the  other  hand  "it 


is  not  questioned  that  Stephenson  paid  big  money  for  his  elec- 
tion"— $107,793,  according  to  his  own  published  statement — 
"but  proof  is  stQl  wanting  that  this  money  was  corruptly  used." 
The  charges  against  Senator  St(;phenson,  which  were  called 
t  o  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Senate  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature, 
are  given  as  follows  in  the  press: 

' '  That  he  kept  secret  many  of  his  disbursements  in  the  primary' 
campaign  for  nomination  in  19(J8;  that,  whereas  he  admitted 
having  expended  .$111,38-3,  his  campaign  managers  accounted  for 
only  $107,793,  and  that  a 
large  part  of  this  fund  was 
improperly  used. 

"That  fraud  connected 
with  his  primary  campaign 
contributed  directly  to  his 
election. 

"That  he  distributed  money 
to  State  officials  to  further 
his  campaign. 

"That  he  spent  money 
in  legislative  districts  to 
strengthen  his  support  in  the 
legislature.  And  that  he  was 
elected  only  after  a  two- 
months'  deadlock,  and  then 
only  after  three  Democratic 
Assemblymen  —  Thomas  F. 
Ramsey,  now  dead;  John  T. 
Farrel,  and  Silas  A  Towne — 
absented  themselves  and  so 
insured  his  election." 

The  investigation  of  these 
<;harges  assures  the  Cleveland 
Leader  that  "Uncle  Ike  Ste- 
phenson will  have  to  go."  His 
election,  asserts  the  Chicago 
A'ews,  "smells  abominably  of 
corruption."  Tho  the  Rich- 
mond Times  Dispatch  admits 
that  "some  people  may  dis- 
tribute money  recklessly  and 
benevolently,"  it  is  verj'  certain  that  "candidates  for  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  do  not."  Sentiments  such  as  these  are 
entertained  in  many  editorial  sanctums,  especially  where  the 
spirit  of  insurgency  or  Progressive  Democracy  prevails. 

Yet  other  editors  are  not  convinced  that  the  Senator  has  been 
guilty  of  wrongdoing.  He  spent  t>ntirely  too  much  money  for 
advertising,  "organizing"  and  other  campaign  purposes,  and 
was  an  "easy  mark"  for  the  professional  politicians  who  super- 
intended the  laying  out  of  the  funds,  but,  we  are  told,  he  deemed 
it  all  an  honest  outlay.  The  New  York  Sun  and  Albanj'  Journal 
prove,  at  least  to  their  own  satisfaction,  that  it  is  all  an  incident 
in  Senator  La  Follette's  fight  for  control  of  Wisconsin.  La 
Follette,  explains  The  Journal,  was  at  one  time  glad  to  make 
use  of  Stephenson  and  his  purse.  But  the  time  came  when 
Stephenson  aspired  too  high.  "The  promoters  of  the  sanctified 
<'ause  of  progressiveness  had  a  falling  out  "  and  there  "followed 
charges  that  the  money  which  Mr.  Stephenson  expended  in  the 
primary  campaign  had  been  improperly  used,  and  this  investi- 
gation which  has  been  ordered  is  the  outcome  of  them."  The 
Sun  thinks  the  case  against  the  Wisconsin  Senator  is  breaking 
down,  and  it  points  to  the  fact  that  little  new  evidence  has  as 
yet  been  uncovered  and  that  State  Senator  Blaine,  who  first  pre- 
ferred the  charges,  has  admitted  that  the\  were  largely  based 
upon  hearsay  and  newspaper  attacks.  Similarly  in  Wisconsin 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  sees  in  the  case  illustration  of  "the 
sublime  'reform'  dogma  that  while  it  is  all  right  and  commend- 
able for  Stephenson  to  spend  his  money  on  LcV  Follette  in  politics, 
it  is  all  wrong  and  damnable  for  Stoplienson  to  spend  his  money 
on  himself  in  politics." 

Mr.  Stephenson's  own  point  of  view  is  perhaps  best  exprest- 
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Who  maintains  that  the  $100,000' 
si)ent    for    his     election    was    spent 
innocently. 
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in  this  statement  made  in  the  course  of  his  testimony  before  the 
committee : 

"Now  I  am  president  of  more  than  a  dozen  active  industries 
in  this  State,  and  I  have  in  my  emploj^  more  than  three  thousand 
men,  some  of  whom  have  been  with  me  for  fifty  years.  In  them 
I  have  every  confidence.  I  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  the 
details  of  these  industries.  Just  so,  when  my  campaign  for 
nomination  by  the  primaries  in  1908  came  up,  I  could  not  lay 
awake  nights  trying  to  figure  how  the  postage  was  used.  I  gave 
sums  of  money  to  my  managers  and  told  them  to  carry  on  a 
vigorous  campaign,  and  do  everything  to  elect  me,  except  that 
they  must  keep  within  the  law.  I  cautioned  them  not  to  violate 
the  law  in  any  particular.     So  far  as  I  know,  they  obeyed  me." 

The  Senatorial  Committee,  headed  by  Senator  W.  B.  Heyburn, 
which  is  examining  the  Stephenson  ease,  have,  think  some  editors, 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  attacks  made  upon  the  former  Lorimer 
Committee  for  not  looking  into  all  the  evidence.  Hence,  tho 
Senator  Stephenson's  counsel,  ex-Congressman  Littlefield, 
objected,  it  was  decided  to  look  into  the  State-wide  nominating 
primary  as  well  as  the  final  election  in  the  Wisconsin  legislature. 
Furthermore,  when  the  managers  of  the  Stephenson  campaign 
for  nomination  showed  on  the  stand  an  astonishing  ignorance 
of  the  details  of  expenditures,  Senator  Heyburn  thus  warned 
them: 

"We  wish,  while  you  are  giving  such  testimony,  to  call  your 
«,ttention  to  the  way  in  which  the  United  States  Senate  will 
look  upon  it.  .  .  .  The  rule  is  that  where  charges  are  officially 
made  and  no  record  can  be  given  of  funds  officially  spent,  the 
presumption  is  that  they  were  wrongfully  used,  and  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  the  person  against  whom  the  charges  are  pending." 


THE  LA  FOLLETTE  BOOM   LAUNCHED 

COMING  late  in  the  President's  Western  tour,  and  just 
before  Mr.  La  Follette  begins  his  campaign  of  speech- 
making  in  the  Middle  West,  last  week's  conference  of 
Progressive  Republicans  is  taken  by  many  newspaper  observers 
as  revealing  how  completely  the  Insurgent  movement  has  been 
couverted  into  a  La  Follette  presidential  boom.  A  growing 
feeling  is  evident  in  Insurgent  circles  that  the  nomination  of 
some  Republican  other  than  Mr.  Taft  will  be  easier  than  is 
generally  believed,  and  the  object  of  the  Chicago  gathering,  in 
the  words  of  Senator  La  FoUette's  campaign  manager,  was  "to 
discuss  ways  and  means  for  Progressive  Republicans  to  gain 
control  of  the  convention  and  the  organization,  and  nominate 
La  FoUette  for  President."  Or,  as  Senator  Clapp  more  elo- 
quently exprest  it  in  his  "keynote"  speech  at  Chicago: 

"I  believe  this  great  uprising  that  is  making  itself  felt  from 
ocean  to  ocean  will  lose  its  force  in  internal  discord  unless  we 
take  a  symbol  around  which  to  rally.  Senator  La  Follette  is  in 
himself  a  platform  that  represents  the  Progressives." 

Little  else  besides  La  Follette,  in  fact,  appears  in  the  plat- 
form drawn  up  at  Chicago,  remark  several  hostile  editors,  who 
criticize  its  "generalities"  and  "evasions."  "Conveniently- 
vague"  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  calls  it.  "A  few  glit- 
tering generalities"  are  all  that  it  contains,  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  concludes  that  "they  fitly  represent  all  that  is 
left  of  the  side-tracked  and  back-switched  Progressive  Move- 
ment." As  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  analyzes  it,  the 
principles  proclaimed  are  reducible  to  this  one — "that  we  want 
to  get  hold  of  the  Presidency."  Silence  on  the  initiative,  refer- 
endum, and  recall,  conservation  and  the  tariff,  is  regretted  by 
the  more  friendly  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  tho  the  declara- 
tion for  a  presidential  primarj'  is  approved.  The  resolutions, 
drafted  by  a  committee  including  ex-Secretary  Garfield,  Charles 
E.  Merriam,  and  Amos  Pinchot,  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  progressive  movement  is  a  struggle  to  wrest  the 
control  of  the  Government  in  the  Nation  and  States  from  the 


representatives  of  special  privilege  and  restore  it  to  the  control 
of  the  people.  The  issue  is  the  same  in  all  the  States,  tho  the 
problem  may  be  presented  in  different  ways. 

"In  the  national  field  the  control  of  Government  by  special 
privilege  is  evidenced  by  the  influence  and  power  of  the  reac- 
tionary leaders  in  both  parties  in  checking  or  preventing  the 
enactment  of  progressive  policies  pledged  by  the  Republican 
Party. 

"The  present  condition  of  uncertainty  in  business  is  intol- 
erable and  destructive  of  industrial  prosperity.  It  is  worse  than 
idle  to  leave  the  question  of  whether  great  business  enterprises 
are  legal  or  not,  merely  to  judicial  determination.  Industrial 
corporations  should,  by  affirmative  legislative  enactment,  be 
given  definite  rules  of  conduct  by  which  business  shall  be  made 
safe  and  stable,  while  at  the  same  time  the  interests  of  the  public 
should  be  fully  safeguarded.  We  seek  constructive  legislation, 
and  not  destructive  litigation. 

"We  favor  the  choice  of  Republican  voters  as  to  candidates 
for  President  by  a  direct  primary  vote,  held  in  check,  pursuant 
to  the  statute,  and  where  no  such  statute  exists,  we  urge  that 
the  Republican  State  Committee  provide  that  the  people  be 
given  the  right  to  express  their  choice  for  President 

"The  record  of  Senator  La  Follette  in  State  and  Nation  makes 
him  a  logical  candidate  for  President.  His  experience,  his  char- 
acter, his  courage,  his  record  for  constructive  legislation  and 
administrative  ability  meet  the  requirements  for  leadership 
such  as  present  conditions  demand. 

"This  conference  indorses  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  Repub- 
lican nomination  for  President,  and  urges  that  in  all  States 
organizations  be  formed  to  promote  his  nomination." 

As  a  platform  of  "Progressives"  it  is  sadly  lacking,  thinks  the 
New  York  World  (Dem.),  and  chiefly  for  its  failure  to  mention 
the  tariff.  "If  this  is  Progressive  Republicanism,  then  Wall 
Street  is  Progressive  Republican."     Further: 

"On  the  basis  of  the  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  Protective-Tariff  League,  the  Boston  Home- 
Market  Club,  and  the  American  Woolen  Company  should  not 
immediately  become  Progressive  Republicans.  ...  If  this 
Chicago  platform  is  a  test  of  Progressive  Republicanism,  William 
H.  Taft  is  excluded  only  because  he  is  too  radical. 

"It  is  evident  that  real  Republican  insurgency  had  little,  if 
any,  voice  in  the  Chicago  Conference." 

Such  sentiments,  it  may  be  noted,  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  Democratic  press.  To  quote,  for  instance,  the  Toledo  Blade, 
a  Republican  daily  generally  standing  for  progressive  principles: 

"The  unwisdom  of  the  conferees  in  attempting  to  force  a 
pledge  of  support  to  the  Wisconsin  Senator's  boom  and  in 
finally  securing  a  'recommendation,'  must  be  apparent  to  every 
one.  The  action,  if  it  carried  with  it  the  finality  the  conference 
sought  to  give  its  decision,  would  parallel  the  mistake  of  the 
good  old  woman  of  tradition  who  put  aU  her  eggs  in  one  basket. 
It  would  mean,  in  its  ultimate,  that  Progressive  Republican 
principles  must  stand  or  fall  with  the  personal  political  fortunes 
of  one  politician.  And  that,  of  course,  is  a  condition  that  the 
earnest,  sincere,  progressive  sentiment  of  the  party  can  not 
accept  or  permit." 

The  absence  of  all  the  insurgent  Senators,  excepting  Messrs. 
Clapp  and  Crawford,  and  of  most  of  the  prominent  Progressive 
Congressmen  and  Governors,  is  noted  by  several  papers  as  show- 
ing that  the  gathering  was  "less  formidable  than  might  have 
been  expected."  As  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.) 
remarks : 

"If  this  represents  all  the  serious  influence  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  against  Taft  in  the  Republican  Convention  his  managers 
need  not  give  themselves  serious  uneasiness." 

The  presence  of  James  R.  Garfield  at  Chicago  has  set  some 
of  the  editors  wondering  whether  he  carried  any  message  from 
Oyster  Bay.  Most  of  the  Republicans  are  content  with  the 
ex-President's  apparent  determination  not  to  tiike  part  in  the 
campaign  leading  to  the  nomination,  but  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
(Dem.)  is  certain  that  La  Follette  has  been  "entered  in  the 
presidential  nomination  stakes  only  to  be  scratched,"  and 
darkly  hints  that  "the  real  entry  is  still  under  cover,  and  many 
people  believe  that  his  habitation  is  Sagamore  Hill." 
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JOHN   MARSHALL  HARLAN 

BROTHER   JUSTICE  once  said  affectionately  of  the 
late  John  Marshall  Harlan:    "He  retires  at  night  with 
one  hand  on  the  Constitution  and   the  other  on  th(! 
saf(!  and  happy  in  a  perfect  faith  in  justice  and  righteous- 
It  seems  that  the  essential  accuracy  of  this  picture  has 
been      challenged 


Bil)le, 
ness." 
never 

«ven  by  those  of  his  crit- 
ics who  complained  tliat 
while  he  was  the  old- 
est member  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  he  was  also 
the  most  radical.  This 
hint  of  paradox  in  the 
man  we  catch  again  in  the 
comment  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Cotn- 
vierce,  which  remarks  that 
■"while  appearing  dis- 
posed to  a  strict  construc- 
tion of  statutes  and  firm 
adherence  to  precedent, 
he  was  apt  to  take  what 
was  regarded  as  an  ad- 
vanced position."  Most 
•conspicuously  was  the 
tendency  here  alluded  to 
re\'ealed  in  his  famous 
dissenting  opinions  in  the 
Standard  Oil  and  Tol)aceo 
Trust  cases,  which  won 
the  hearty  approval  of 
Mr.  Bryan  and  the  "pro- 
gressives." These  dissent- 
ing opinions,  thinks  the 
Springfield  Republican,  by 
their  frank  and  vigorous 
■criticism  of  the  views  of 
his  fellow  justices,  prob- 
.ably  did  inucli  to  encour- 
age the  movement  for  the 
recall  of  judges  by  i)opu- 
lar  vote.  The  same  paper, 
after  speaking  of  "a  c(>r- 
tain  intensity  of  feeling 
that  at  times,  even  on  the 
bench,  led  him  into  a  degree  of  overstaleiuent,"  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  was  his  instinct  to  support  the  cause  of  liberty  and  pop- 
ular rights.  He  hated  injustice,  tyranny,  and  oppression  in 
whatever  guise.  And  witli  this  key  to  his  character  as  a  man, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  general  consistently  of  all  of  liis  great 
judgments  on  the  bench.  In  supporting  the  Federal  income 
ta.\,  in  opposing  the  Government's  imperialistic  contentions  in 
the  insular  cases,  and  in  his  later  insistence  upon  the  strict 
•enforcement  of  the  Antitrust  Law  and  his  repugnance  to 
'judicial  law-making,'  there  is  discernible  the  man's  fidelity  to 
wliat  he  conceived  to  be  the  public  welfare.  If  we  call  him  a 
gr(>at  democrat  on  the  bench  rather  than  distinctively  and  i)re- 
eminently  a  profound  jurist,  the  essence  of  our  estimate,  perhai)s. 
becomes  entirely  clear." 

"What  I  liked  about  Justice  Harlan,"  says  Senator  Cummins, 
^'was  the  stanch  and  uncompromising  vigor  of  his  intellect." 
■"It  was  like  him,"  remarks  Henry  Watterson,  in  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  "to  die  at  his  post,  his  powers  and  his  useful- 
ness unimpaired,  asking  and  accepting  no  concessions  on  the 
score  of  age,  doing  a  man's  full  work  in  a  man's  vigorous  way  to 
the  last."  It  was  once  said  of  him.  remarks  the  Pittsburg 
■llazette-Times,    "that   among   his    warmest    admirers    were    his 
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enemies."  His  long  service  of  nearly  thirty-four  years  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Pout, 
"has  been  marked  by  an  integrity  upon  which  suspicion  never 
was  cast,  admirably  sustained  industry,  and  an  unquestioned 
d(!sire  to  make  the  spirit  of  the  law  conform  to  the  spirit  of 
liberty."  "The  truest  .social  vision  that  in  many  years  has 
looked  out  from  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  the  Supreme  Court 

upon  the  world  of  affairs 
was  dimmed  forever  when 
John  Marshall  Harlan 
died,"  .says  the  Washing- 
ton Timea,  which  adds: 

"He  keenly  felt  that 
modern  civilization  makes 
inevitable  a  constant  clash 
between  human  rights  and 
property-  interests;  and  in 
that  struggle  his  instincts 
alined  him  with  the  human 
side.  This  was  the  key  to 
most  of  his  dissenting 
opinions,  the  pigment  that 
colored  his  views." 

"He  was  a  great  citi- 
zen," affirms  the  New 
York  World,  "whose  de- 
votion to  justice  was.no 
less  passionate  than  his 
faith  in  democracj'."  And 
^Ir.  Hearst's  American 
characterizes  him  as  "the 
last  of  the  Constitutional- 
ists," "the  great  dis- 
senter," and  "the  fore- 
most champion  of  popular 
rights  on  the  Supreme 
Bench."     We  read: 


"In  all  his  dissenting 
opinions  Justice  Harlan 
took  the  side  of  the  plain 
people  and  the  defense  of 
American  liberties,  and 
tliere  was  never  a  tinie 
when  partizanship  seemed 
to  sway  him,  nor  ever  a 
word  or  slightest  hint  that 
he  had  been  influenced 
by  any  other  sway  than 
his    love    of     the    people 


INJUSTICE,    TYRANNY,    AND   OPPRESSION. 


and  Ills  profound  respect  for  the  law." 

Jolin  Marshall  Harlan  was  appointed  an  Associate  Justice  of 
tlie  United  States  Supreme  Court  by  President  Hayes,  in  1877. 
From  the  Washington  dispatches  we  get  the  following  glimpses 
of  his  picturesque  and  rugged  personality: 

"He  was  big  in  every  way.  big  physically,  big  mentally.  He 
stood  si.\  feet  two  inches,  and  his  figure  was  erect  and  elasti* 
to  the  end.  Withal,  there  was  something  peculiarly  com- 
manding about  his  massive  head,  poised  above  a  great  pair  of 
shoulders 

"Despite  his  long  residence  in  Washington  Harlan  was  a 
Kentuckian  of  the  old  school.  His  voice  had  a  delicate  drawl, 
his  manners  were  simple  and  kindly.  His  dress  was  always 
the  dress  of  the  country  gentleman  of  the  South.  It  was  one  of 
the  jokes  of  Washington  that  Justice  Harlan's  wardrobe  was 
im\arying  from  year  to  year.  He  respected  the  seasons,  but  not 
the  changing  of  styles.  In  the  winter  he  wore  a  long  black 
coat,  witli  dark-striped  trousers,  a  slouch  hat.  and  a  loose-fitting 
shirt  and  collar.  The  trousers  remained  the  siime  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  tile  long  coat  gave  way  to  a  short  one  of  alpaca,  while 
the  liat  was  changed  for  an  old-fasliioned  soft  straw 

"Probably  noliody  except  his  intimate  friends  ever  knew 
Justic*'  Harlan's  political  views  in  his  later  years.     He  started 
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life  as  a  Republican,  but  within  the  last  few  years  he  had  been 
suspected  more  than  once  of  being  an  Independent  Democrat. 
He  was  even  mentioned  as  a  possible  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
Presidency  in  1904 

"In  religion,  the  Justice  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  stanch 
one.  He  believed  in  keeping  the  Sabbath  and  paying  due 
respect  to  the  church,  and  he  did  not  have  much  sympathy  for 
people  who  neglected  to  do  these  things 

"In  tastes  he  was  very  simple.  He  fought  against  having  a 
telephone  in  his  house  for  years,  and  would  never  keep  an  auto- 
mobile. He  rose  every  morning  in  time  to  breakfast  with  his 
family,  met  his  secretary  in  his  study  at  nine,  and  dictated 
to  him  for  about  an  hour;  then  caught  a  trolley-car  to  take  him 
into  the  city.  At  Fourteenth  Street  and  New  York  Avenue  he 
bought  his  morning  papers  from  a  certain  newsboy,  who  had 
served  him  for  years,  and,  if  this  newsboy  did  not  appear,  the 
Justice  went  without^his  papers.  At  the  Capitol  he  had  lunch 
in  his  office,  and  started  for  home  about  4:30  or  later,  winding 
up  the  day  with  another  hour  of  dictation  to  his  secretary. 

"For  the  rest,  it  can  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  an  optimist, 
a  confirmed  optimist,  and  he  liked  every  one  to  knoAV  it." 


WORKING  THE   BASEBALL   PUBLIC 

ORGANIZED  BASEBALL,  "the  most  perfect  thing  in 
America,"  as  a  magazine  writer  calls  it,  is  supported 
freely,  with  consequent  large  profits  to  its  promoters, 
because  the  public  is  satisfied  that  it  is  a  clean  and  honest  sport. 
The  crooked  management  that  has  practically  killed  boxing  and 
horse-racing,  has  for  years  been  kept  out  of  baseball.  But 
certain  recent  happenings  compel  the  New  York  papers  to  warn 
the  baseball  managers  that  in  their  greed  for  overflowing  gate- 
receipts  they  may  "manage  to  decrease  the  profits  of  their 
enterprise  by  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs."  The 
"world's  series"  between  the  respective  champion  clubs  of  the 
National  and  American  leagues,  offers  yearly  a  temptation  to 
extort  exorbitant  prices  from  a  public  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch 
of  baseball  frenzy,  and  the  immense  crowds  tax  the  ticket-selling 
facilities  as  well  as  the  seating  capacity  of  the  local  club.  Where- 
fore the  National  Commission,  the  Supreme  Court  of  baseball, 
has  for  a  few  years  been  conducting  these  contests.  This  year, 
for  the  New  York  games  of  the  recent  series  between  the  New 
York  National  League  team  and  the  Philadelphia  "Athletics" 
of  the  American  League,  the  New  York  club  was  allowed  to 
do  the  ticket-selling.  And  the  consequence  was,  in  the  words 
of  the  New  York  Evening  World,  that  "naturally  enough,  the 
'faithful  fans'  of  New  York  have  been  held  up  by  ticket  specu- 
lators at  the  crowning  moment  of  the  season  which  their  loyalty 
and  patronage  had  created." 

Without    going   into    the    details,    the    charges    against    the 
National  Exhibition  Company,  which  owns  the  "Giants"  and 


controls  the  Polo  Grounds,  are  that  mail-orders  for  tickets  were 
disregarded  and  the  money  either  k«pt  or  returned  only  after  a 
delay  of  a  week  or  more,  and  that  ticket-speculators  were  some- 
how furnished  with  hundreds  of  the  choicest  seats,  which  they 
sold  at  sky-high  prices.  New  York  has  long  endured  the  side-' 
walk  speculators  in  theater  tickets,  but  even  these  gentry,  re- 
marks the  New  York  Woi-ld,  "must  confess  themselves  hopelessly 
outclassed  by  the  higher  grade  of  talent  in  the  baseball  seat  rob- 
bery." Officials  of  the  competing  clubs  admit  that  many  tickets 
fell  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  but  they  deny  collusion  and 
insist  that  any  failure  to  send  tickets  or  return  checks  was  simply 
due  to  poor  mail  service,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York 
office  force  was  swamped  with  the  flood  of  applications.  Tho 
Garry  Herrmann,  Chairman  of  the  National  Commission, 
thinks  that  New  York  "fans"  have  been  treated  fairly,  and  "it 
is  only  a  few  soreheads  who  have  never  seen  a  baseball  who  are 
doing  the  kicking,"  it  is  understood  that  the  Commission  will 
investigate  the  matter.  It  is  said,  too,  that  the  District  At- 
torney's office  will  gladly  take  the  matter  up  as  soon  as  a  formal 
complaint  has  been  entered.  And  President  "Ban"  Johnson,  of 
the  American  League,  is  quoted  as  saying : 

"If  it  can  be  proven  that  any  official  of  the  National  Com- 
mission aided  the  speculators  in  getting  tickets,  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  expelling  him,  and  if  necessary  I  will  see  that  the  New 
York  club  is  expelled  from  the  National  League.  If  the  stories 
about  the  frauds  in  the  sale  of  tickets  are  true,  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  baseball." 

The  indignation  at  this  scandal  has  vented  itself  in  letters 
to  the  newspapers  and  indignation  meetings  in  hotels  and  else- 
where. At  one  such  gathering,  presided  over  by  an  Assembly- 
man Avho  had  himself  been  held  up  by  a  speculator,  this  resolu- 
tion was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  that  the  State  legislature  be  asked  to  place  pro- 
fessional baseball  under  the  control  of  the  State  Athletic  Com- 
mission in  order  that  fair  play  in  the  general  management  of 
the  game  be  preserved." 

Editorial  disapproval  of  the  ways  of  the  local  baseball  officials 
appears  in  most  of  the  New  York  papers,  and  is  echoed  by  editors 
elsewhere.  The  papers  have  a  perfect  right  "to  denounce  a. 
scandal  which  reflects  so  seriously  upon  a  great  national  sport 
which  they  have  so  generously  fostered,"  remarks  the  New  York 
American.  The  gullibility  of  the  sport-loving  public,  and  the 
New  Yorkers'  apparent  willingness  to  be  plundered  by  every  one, 
from  the  waiter  to  the  theatrical  manager,  are  pointed  out  by 
several  writers,  but  the  general  tone  of  newspaper  comment  is 
that  of  the  New  York  Herald.     To  quote: 

"Incompetency  is  the  very  least  charge  that  can  be  made 
against  those  in  charge  of  the  business. 

"The  men  who  control  baseball  and  an-  r^-sponsible  for  these 
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IN    THE    LARGEST    BASEBALL   ARENA    IN    THE    WORLD. 
Speculators  exacted  as  high  as  fifteen  dollars  lor  a  single  seat. 


conditions  are  apparently  unaV»ie  to  profit  by  experience.  Their 
memories  must  be  very  short  or  they  would  recall  the  manner 
in  which  an  indignant  public  put  its  seal  of  disapproval  upon 
reincarnated  boxinfr  V)ecaus(-  of  the  extortions  of  a  single  night. 
Baseball  has  a  stronger  hold  on  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people  than  any  other  spon.  hut  it  can  t)c  speedily  and  effectually 
killed  by  such  methods. 

"Meantime  the  post-ofificr  authorities  have  promptly  taken 
up  the  charge  brought  against  the  mail  service.  An  explanation 
is  due  to  them  and  another  to  the  public." 

There  is  no  reason  why  lovers  and  patrons  of  the  game,  even 
in  a  "world's  series,"  should  not  "get  a  square  deal  without  dis- 
crimination and  without  b'^ing  grossly  fleeced  and  outrageously 


rob))ed   (;r   mistreated,"  declares  the  Buffalo  Enquirer,  and   it 
continues: 

"A  great  and  far-reaching  wave  of  indignation  and  of  bitter 
protest  is  ascending  and  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  mer- 
cenary men,  seeking  to  'hold  up'  the  baseball  lovers,  is  likeh-  to 
result  in  drastic  changes  in  the  law,  so  that  the  national  game, 
in  the  future,  may  be  under  the  direction  or  control  of  a  State 
commission,  so  far  as  this  State  is  concerned.  An  "investiga- 
tion' after  the  series,  by  the  baseball  commission,  y>-\l\  be  of 
little  interest  or  value  and  the  justly  indignant  "fans'  of  New 
York  City,  and  many  parts  of  the  wide  countr\-,  will  rejoice  if 
the  next  series  of  the  sort  are  conducted  in  a  fair  and  square, 
sportsmanlike  manner." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


^KBir.i.MioN.  11  .jvrems,  is-  ic.r  uie  »iioiii4.-^iWtteaufcee  Journal. 

The  little  'leven  that  leavens  the  whole  lump  of  education  is  the  foot- 
ball team. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

There  seem  to  have  been  touching  scenes  at  the  election  of  Senator 
Stephenson. — Boston  Tran.script. 

Just  now  the  quarrel  is  whether  China  .shall  be  run  on  the  European  or 
the  American  plan. — Philad'lphia  Tdegraph. 

"Champ  Ci-ark  says  he  thinks  Taft  is  hurting  hini.self  by  talking." 
Champ  knows  how  it  is  him.self. — Richmond  Sews  Leader. 

An  evangelist  says  it  costs  1S.'>4.5  to  save  a  sinner  in  New  York.  Takes 
ten  times  that  amount  to  convict  one  in  Washington. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  enthu.s)astjcally 
approves  that  hymn  about  the  ■  Beau- 
tiful Isle."  It  does  soimd  a  good  deal 
like  oil. — Pittsburg  Gazette- Times. 

Sknatoh  $107,000  Stephenson's 
general  line  of  defense  seem.s  to  be 
that  he  couldn't  possibly  have  got 
there  any  other  way. — Ohio  State 
Journal. 

It  is  said  that  the  additional  Con- 
gressmen will  cost  the  country  MdO  - 
000.  If  the  country  gets  off  that 
easy  it  will  be  lucky. — DanvilU  Vo->u- 
mercial  News. 

Pbuhai'8  Mr.  Rockefeller  s  cordial 
approval  of  the  Beautiful  Isle  of 
.Somewhere  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
there  isn't  any  Supreme  Court  tlicn  . 
— Ohio  State  Journal. 

A  FULi,-BLooDED  Apache  ha.s  wtm 
a  prominent  place  among  .'Vnierican 
surgeons,  and  his  operations  are  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  tipper  part 
of  the  craniiun.  —  St.  Lfun  flMn- 
Democrat. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  is  out  with 
new  advice.  "Stick  to  one  tiling.  " 
ho  says.  Most  people  And  it  pretty 
hard  achice  to  follow,  sinc(  .lohii  I), 
sticks  to  so  much  of  the  oii<  tiling 
that  they  can  not  gel  any  t>f  it  te  stick 
to,— Philadelphia  Xorth  American. 


Somewhere  .Mr.  Taft  is  speaking. — Xew  York  American. 
California  lielieves  in  trying  all  the  fads  at  one  time,  and  being  done 
with  it. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Eleanor   Gltn's  latest  novel  is  called  "Why?"     That's  what  we  want 
to  know. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  mortality  statistics  of  the  Turco-Italian  war  continue  to  lead  those 
of  football. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Another  argument  for  woman  suffrage  is  that  ,Tohn  L.  Sullivan  s  wife 
refuses  to  let  him  run  for  Congress.  —Los  Angeles  Tribune. 

One  hundred  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  gone  to  Xew  York  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced.     They  have  gone  to  the  wrong 

place. — Danrille  Commercial  Xews. 
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Cil<jrighted.  1911,  by  the  New  YcrL  '•  Hemid."' 

THE    REAL    "NATIONAL    OAME." 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


It  will  always  be  a  source  of  com- 
fort to  Mr.  Solicitor  McCabe  to  know 
that  he  would  liave  had  Dr.  Wiley 
oustetl  if  a  lot  of  fussy  reformers 
hadn't  butted  in.  —  Kansas  City 
Times. 

A  New  York  magazine  adver- 
tises: "  Read  our  great  Action 
ntimber  with  Senator  La  FoUette's 
reminiscences."  Somebody  blun- 
dered.— Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

According  to  the  various  reports, 
about  165  Turkish  warships  have 
already  btvn  sunk  by  the  Itahan  fleet. 
Turkey  must  have  had  an  immense 
navy  hidden  away  .somewhere. — 
Chicago  Record-IIcrald. 

It  appears  to  be  imiversally  con- 
ceded now  that  the  latest  attempt  to 
revive  the  hoop-skirt  ha.s  als<.j  failed. 
It  dot's  seem  that  things  are  not 
going  this  year  altt>gether  as  the  st««l 
trade  would  have  them. — Boston 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

"A  Chicago  architect  i.s  said  to 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  after 
careful  stud.v  of  the  subjtx-t,  that 
the  Capitol  at  Washington  can  not 
last  mon-  than  five  hundred  years." 
Coion»>l  Bryan  would  l)etter  get  a 
sprint  on. — Richmond  Xeirs  Leader. 
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COMMENT 


—      DANGER  OF  A  WORLD-BLAZE  FROM  THE  TRIPOLI  SPARK 


ITALY'S  SKIZrUK  o(  Tripoli  has  had  one  ominous  result. 
At  present  there  ai)pears  to  be  a  wave  of  excitement  passiufr 
from  the  Califate  all  through  the  Islamic  world,  hi 
some  quarters,  tlie  liispatches  tell  us,  a  holy  war  has  been 
proclaimed.  Boycottage  of  Italian  goods  is  merely  a  pr(<liminary 
symptom  of  what  some  papers  call  the  coming  Armageddon. 
A  most  remarkabl(>  document  is  the  proclamation  wliicli  has 
been   issued  from  the  headquarters  of  Panislami.sm.  and    from 


^' 
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KF..\I,)>OI.ITIK. 

"Because  l)io  jjood  old  rule 

Suniocil)  I  hem.  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  hav«'tho  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." — Wordsworth. 

— rail  Mall  Gazette  (London). 

what  city?  Not  from  Stamboiil  or  Cairo,  but  from  Berlin; 
Berlin  has  always  been  a  friend  of  the  Turk.  This  proclamation 
is  being  circulated  throughout  Moliammedan  countries  and  has 
passed  from  the  north  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Balkans,  and  from 
the  Balkans  to  Arabia.     In  this  proclamation  we  read: 

"Under  no  circumstances  can  Turkey  surrender  Tripoli  to 
Italy.  To  evacuate  Tripoli  would  be  equal  to  suicide,  both 
as  a  Califate  and  a  state.  All  Mohammedans  will  support 
Turkey  in  this  position  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Panir.lamist  organization  is  now  in  the  hands  of  educated 
Europeans.  The  center  of  agitation  is  not  in  the  Orient,  but 
in  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe.  What  this  organization 
demands  of  Turkey  is:  to  carry  out  the  boycott,  not  only  in 
Turkey,  but  throughout  the  world,  wherever  Mohanunedans 
have  a  home,  in  Egypt.  India,  Algiers,  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus, 
and  elsewhere.  The  Califate  itself  must  make  every  effort  to 
call  out  the  help  of  the  whole  Mohammedan  world  in  the  shape 
of  money  and  men.  If  things  come  to  an  extremity,  and  in 
case  the  Powers  do  not  call  a  halt  to  Italy,  the  (\alifate  will 
feel  itself  compelled  to  think  that  ail  hope  of  a  just  arrangement, 
especially  such  as  woidd  i)reclude  the  possibility  of  a  holy  war, 
is  out  of  the  question.  Should  Turkey  be  disappointed  in  her 
expectation,  the  matter  will  be  decided  over  her  head.  In  two 
montiis  tlie  pilgrims  start  for  Mecca,  and  there  we  may  expect 
anything  to  happen." 

Commenting  on  this  proclamation,  which  we  take  from  the 
Vossische  Zeilung  (Berlin),  Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  says  that  the 
limitation  of  the  area  of  the  war  will  soon  be  impossible,  for  it 
will  spread  "  over  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  and  a  fire  will 
be  kindled  which,  can  not  be  extinguished."  !'We  may  even 
see  intimations  to-day  of  a  coming  world-war." 

The  Tanin  (Constantinople),  a  Turkish  paper  of  importance, 
speaks  in  the  same  defiant  terms  and  says : 

"We  are  bound  to  prove  that  Turkey  is  not  the  corpse  that 
people    Ix'lieve.  ...  A    nation,    to   obtain    the    submission   of 


another  nation,  may  take  extreme  measures  in  utilizing  every 
means  within  its  power.  First  of  all  boycottage,  but  rigorous 
and  relentless  boycottage.  for  Italy,  in  committing  an  act  of 
piracy  by  seizing  Tripoli,  has  made  herself  an  outlaw  as  concerns 
international  rights,  and  has  forfeited  her  claim  to  be  treated 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nations.  But  boycottage  is 
too  mild  and  courteous  a  method.  The  Turks  have  in  their 
hands  a  more  powerful  and  deadly  weapon.  What  of  the 
Italians  settled  within  Ottoman  territory?  Shall  they  be  ex- 
jx'Ued?  By  no  means.  They  shall  be  declared  prisoners  of 
war  and  shall  be  held  as  hostages  until  the  restoration  of  the 
status  quo  ante  bcllinii  is  secured.  " 

These  are  "reprisals  of  a  Draconian  character."  remarks  the 
Gaulois  (Paris),  which  adds: 

"We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fiut  that  European  peace 
depends  upon  peace  in  the  Orient  and  that  circumstances  de- 
mand a  prompt  settlement  of  this  matter,  and  a  reestablishment 
(if  normal  relations  between  Italy  and  Turkey.  Any  delay  in 
bringing  about  a  solution  of  the  problem  will  necessarily  result 
in  uvw  conflicts  between  the  Balkan  states." 

Many  of  the  best  informed  and  most  outspoken  of  L*mdon 
dailies  speak  with  serious  foreboding  of  this  Mohammedan  con- 
flagration and  in  The  Daily  Mail  we  read: 

"The  Sultan  of  Turkey  may  not  be  acknowledged  throughout 
North  Africa  as  the  Calif  or  head  of  the  Moslem  faith,  but 
he  is.  even  in  the  eyes  of  schismatics,  a  great  Moslem  potentate, 
and  any  suspicion  that  his  authority  was  endangered  by  con- 
certed action  among  European  Powers  would  certainly  Te&ei. 
through  the  Moslem  world  and  bring  nearer  that  Armageddon 
which  Moslems  in  India  and  Egypt  and  Africa  believe  is 
approaching." 

In  the  same  vein  The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  says  ominously: 

"British  and  French  public  opinion  must  give  Italy  firmly  to 
know  that  she  is  acting  in  a  reckless  way,  which  may  have  con- 
siderable effect  in  countries  under  the  sway  of  Britain  and  France, 
the  two  great  rulers  of  Islamic  peoples.  A  spark  in  Tripoli 
may  easily  spread  throughout  the  Mohammedan  world,  and 
the  responsibility  for  any  outburst  of  fanaticism  would  be  a 
heavy  one." 

Italy's  plan  to  confine  the  war  to  the  single  area  of  Tripoli 
seems  fatuous  to    The   Wesltnittsler  Gazette,   which   thinks  that 


IN"    \    SE.\    OF    TROUBLE. 

The  Turkey — "  Why,  oh  why.  had  I  not  a  two-power  standard  navy!  " 

— Newcastle  Weekly  Chronicle. 

"the  idea  of  a  limited-liability  war  is  always  a  delusion,  but  never 
more  so  than  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  concerned."  "  If  ever 
Armageddon  comes,"  declares  the  influential  Spectator  ^London), 
"the  Turkish-Italian  War  might  well  be  the  beginning  of  it." 
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This  paper  actuallj-  considers  that  the  center  of  the  "balance 
of  power"  is  in  Constantinople  and  that  the  Young  Turks 
hold  in  th'ir  hands  the  arbitrament  of  peaf^e  or  war  for  Europe 
and  the  world.     Hence  we  read: 

"If  we  wished  well  to  the  Young  Turk  regime  for  no  other 
reason  we  should  wish  it  for  this  reason,  that  the  existence  of  a 
reasonably  stable  Turkey  prevents  the  beginning  of  a  general 
scramble.  To  attack  Turkey  is  to  injure  the  symbol  of  Balkan 
peace.  Greece,  restless,  ambitious,  and  rather  vainglorious,  will 
want  to  snatch  whatever  she  can  as  the  scene  falls  about  her 
ears.  Turkey  would  occupy  (Jn^^k  territory,  sjiy  Thessaly  or 
Epirus;  the  Bulgars  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  rushing 
into  Macedonia;  Austria  has  too  many  ungratified  ambitions 
to  stand  still  while  any  one  else  block(>d  her  way  to  Salonica; 
and  where  Austria  stept  in  there  Russia  would  be  almost 
bound  to  follow.  Apart  from  the  mad  rush  to  arms  in  Europe, 
the  occupation  by  a  Christian  Power  of  a  Mohammedan  country 
would  cause  a  ferment  from  one  end  of  Islam  to  the  other." 


POLICY  OF    RUSSIA'S  NEW   PREMIER 

THE  ATTITUDE  of  Russia's  new  Premier  toward  the 
revolutionarj-  forces  that  are  trying  to  liberalize  the 
P]mpire  is  a  matter  of  keenest  interest  to  all  who  have 
been  watching  events  in  that  distrest  land  during  the  past  few 
years.  Stolypin,  we  are  told,  met  terror  with  terror,  and  represt 
every  liberal  movement  with  a  grip  of  iron.     Will  Kokovtseff 


THE    BULLET    THAT    KILLED    THE    PliEMIEU. 

Minister  of  .Justice — ■  Whoso  bullet  killed  Stolypin?  " 
Death — "It  looks   to   me  very    nmeh  like  one  of  his    own 
sccret^poUce  bullets!  "  — Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

do  the  same?  Hitherto  his  work  has  been  mainly  in  the  field 
of  finance,  tho  he  was  once  employed  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  where,  we  read  in  the  Hamburger  Xachrichltn,  he  in- 
troduced certain  reforms  in  criminal  administration,  whose 
severity  he  tried  earnestly  to  soften.  Later  he  became  Assistant 
C^ommissioner  of  Prisons  and  was  active  in  improving  the  lot 
of  the  prisoners.  In  ISOO,  however,  he  began  to  show  his 
brilliance  in  finance,  and,  in  ISOl,  Witte  made  him  Minister 
of  Finance.  Stolypin  retaincnl  him  in  this  post.  "It  is  to 
his  credit,"  remarks  the  Hamburg  paper,  "that  he  brought 
into  some  sort  of  order  the  involved  and  tangled  maze  of  Russian 
finances,"  and  "it  will,  in  fact,  be  the  main  object  of  this  new 
Premier  to  .solidify  the  eom*nercial  and  financial  position  of  the 
Empire."  He  feels  that  this  is  the  main  problem  now,  for,  we 
read : 


\l.Alll.Mlll     Ki)Ki'VTSt>  K, 

Who  succeeds   Stolypin   as    Premier 
of  Russia. 


"In  this  work  he  profe.s.ses  to  find  the  strongest  guaranty 
of  the   Emi)in"'s  cultural   development.      In   the  rio\ernment's 
candid  coofxration  with  the  legislative  bodies  and  jjublic  com- 
mercial     organizations      the 
hope  of  rai)i(!ly  attaining  the 
wished-for  prosperity   of   the 
country  most  surely  lies." 

But  the  future  policy  of 
t  he  new  Premier  is  most 
clearly  outlined  by  the  official 
organ  of  th(!  Russian  (Jovern- 
ment,  the  Rossiya  (St.  Peters- 
burg), in  which  we  read  that 
"the  old  order"  is  not  to 
"give  way  to  the  new." 
Things  are  to  go  on  as  before 
in  the  administration  and  we 
are  told : 

"The  rumors,  so  wide- 
spread in  the  i)ress,  to  the 
effect  tiiat  then>  will  be  a 
cliaiigc  in  Russian  policy  as  a 
result  of  the  assassination  of 
Prime  Minister  Stolypin,  arr 
groundless.  The  policy-  of 
Stolypin,  which  was  indis- 
solubly  bound  up  with  the 
life  of  the  Ru.ssian  Eni()ire 
and  its  needs,  can  not  die 
with  the  death  of  its  pro- 
moter. The  safeguarding  of 
the  Monarchical  Idea,  of  the 
rights  of  the  Russian  sovereign  and  of  the  Russian  people, 
always  were  and  still  are  the  duty  of  the  CJovernment.  If  a 
more  emphatic  assertion  of  absolutism  followsas  a  result  of  the 
assassination  at  Kief,  it  is  only  because  at  the  moment  the 
unst^ttling  excitement  of  popular  sentiment  demands  it.  As  the 
foundation  of  popular  representation  lies  in  j)opular  education, 
so  this  education,  if  it  is  to  l)e  of  a  truly  iintioiial  character,  must 
begin  and  end  in  a  battle  again-<t  rcNolution  and  tiTrorism." 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  Russia  and  already 
-Mr.  Kokovtseff  has  many  enemies,  who  tell  stories  to  his  dis- 
'•redit.  One  (,f  them  is  related  by  the  liOndon  Daily  Chronide 
to  the  effect  that  a  deputation  of  loyal,  non-revolutionary 
workingmen  waited  on  the  new  Minist(>r  and  deprecated  the 
CiovernTuent's  prohibition  of  any  trade-union  activities  among 
Russian  workingmen.  Th(>ir  si)okesman  pointed  out  that  this 
prohibition  drives  many  loyal  workingmen  into  secret  societies, 
or  "und(>rgroimds"  as  the  Russians  say.  "Well,  let  them 
crawl  undergroimd,  if  they  like 
it,"  sneered  Mr.  Kokovt.sefT. 
"Is  a  man  capable  of  such  ex- 
pressions a  statesman?"  asks  "A 
Russian  Journalist  '  in  the  paper 
we  quote  from,  and  The  Anglo- 
Russian  (London)  comments  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Kokovt.sefT  reminds  us  of 
a  callous  politician  of  the  time  of 
the  PVench  Revolution,  who  on 
being  told  that  the  people  wen- 
literally  starving,  having  not  even 
dry  bread  to  eat.  replied  m  an 
equally  contemptuous  tone:  'Well, 
let  them  eat  grass  instead.' 

"Does  Mr.  Kokovtseff  know 
this  incident  and  its  tragic  sequel, 
when  that  lieartlcss  Freni-h  states- 
man was  hanged  on  a  lamp-post 
and  his  mouth  stufTed  with  grass 
that  he  might  better  realize  the 
value  of  his  own  advice?" — 
Translations  made  for  Tuvz  Liter- 
AHY   Dh;k.><t. 


■  f      ^  A  1  N  T 


Broken  by  one  of  the  bullets 
which  struck  Stolyjiin  on  Sep- 
tember 14. 
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INDIA   REBUKING  POLYGAMY 

How  FAR  social  i-eforin  actually  has  progressed  in  India 
is  a  question  that  has  often  been  asked,  but  never 
satisfactorily  answered.  The  controversy  now  fiercely 
raging  all  over  Hindustan  over  the  announcement  made  by  the 
(iaekwar  of  Baroda — who,  by  common  consent,  is  reckoned  to 
he  the  greatest  champion  of  advancement — that  he  has  promised 

his  daughter,  Indiraraja, 
in  marriage  to  Scindia, 
Maharaja  of  Gwalior, 
who  has  one  wife  living, 
throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
^  ^^^^^^P  *  'W  the  subject,  illuminating 

•^  ^^^^^fc  Tt  it   as  nothing  has   done 

liefore  this  time.  All 
the  "lip-reformers"  are 
ranged  on  the  side  of 
the  backsliding  Prince, 
finding  all  manner  of  ex- 
cuses for  the  man,  while 
the  sincere  workers  are 
denouncing  his  action, 
characterizing  it  as  con- 
stituting "  one  of  the 
greatest  shocks  to  the 
better  sense  of  India  that 
it  has  received  for  a 
generation.  "  Between 
the  two,  the  progress  of 
modern  Hindustan  awaj' 
from  the  old  days  is 
evident. 

As  a  sample  of  the 
extenuating  statements, 
we  quote  the  following 
from  the  Amrita  Bazar 
Patrika  (Calcutta)  ,which 
has  the  reputation  of  printing  editorials  w^hose  veiled  innuendo 
cuts  Uke  a  knife,  but  can  not  be  recognized  by  the  law: 

"The  Baroda  Princess,  w^ho  is  about  nineteen,  is  by  no  means 
a  girl  who  is  unable  to  judge  for  herself.  If  a  grown-up  girl, 
not  to  say  a  Princess,  elects  to  marry,  her  father,  even  be  he  a 
social  reformer  of  pronounced  views,  has  no  right  to  dissuade 
her  from  the  step  and  ask  her  to  grow  into  an  old  maid. 

"Then,  again,  it  is  not  easy  to  raise  the  standard  of  morality 
in  a  community  at  once.  A  modern  prince  with  two  wives  is 
an  improvement  upon  his  ancestors  with  countless  wives.  In 
the  Mahratta  countrj-,  even  among  the  community  to  which 
the  Gaekw'ar  belongs,  it  is  not  everywhere  that  a  monogamous 
union  prevails  in  practise  as  well  as  in  principle.  Regard  being 
had  to  the  prevailing  standard,  there  is  evident  difficulty  to 
conform  action  to  ideals 

"The  choice  of  the  bridegroom  .  .  .  must  be  the  free  wiU  of 
the  cultured  Princess.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
Gaekwar's  interest  lias  been  but  passive." 

Some  of  the  editors,  in  their  desire  to  find  extenuation  for  the 
action  of  the  ruler  of  Baroda,  have  even  gone  to  the  length  of 
expressing  their  happiness  at  a  persistent  rum.or  current  in 
India  that  King  George  V.  and  Queen  ISIary,  during  their 
visit  to  Hindustan  for  the  Coronation  Durbar  at  Delhi,  were 
actually  going  to  countenance  bigamy  personalh'  by  being 
present  at  the  marriage.     The  Tribune  (Lahore)  writes: 

"From  the  telegrams  sent  by  our  Bombay  correspondent,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Maharaja 
Gaekwar  has  been  fixt  for  the  5th.  of  December  next.  It  so 
happens  that  His  Majesty  the  King  Emperor  and  the  Queen 
Empress  are  to  pass  through  Baroda  the  same  day  on  their  way 
to  Delhi.  It  is  suggested  that  their  Majesties  may  be  invited 
to  the  marriage  by  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar  and  may  see  their 


PRIXiCaS    INDIHA. 


The  Gaekwar's  daughter,  who  is  about 
to  be  wedded  to  Scindia  Maharaja  of 
Gwalior,  who  has  one  wife  living. 


way  to  accept  the  invitation.  As  it  -^ill  mean  a  halt  of  six 
hours  only,  and  will  not  interfere  with  their  Majesties"  program, 
it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  they  will  accept  the  invita- 
tion and  honor  tw^o  of  the  great  Princes  of  India  by  their 
presence  at  the  marriage.  It  will  be  not  only  a  most  graceful 
act,  but  will  have  an  excellent  effect  upon  the  princes  and 
people  of  India." 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Maharaja  of  Baroda  is  a  despot 
within  his  own  "Native  State"  covering  an  area  of  over  8,000 
miles,  peopled  bj-  more 
than  2,000,000  souls,  and 
that  he  is  rich  beyond 
the  avarice  of  man, 
spending  as  much  as 
$2,000  daily  upon  his 
personal  comforts  and 
pleasures,  the  measure  of 
India's  progress  may  be 
taken  from  the  fact 
that  many  editors  have 
arisen  to  condemn  his 
action  in  scathing  terms. 
The  Leader  (Allahabad), 
which  but  recently  was 
singing  hosannas  of  this 
same  Prince,  thus  venti- 
lates its  views : 

"There  maj^  be  noth- 
ing surprizing  about  his 
Highness  of  Gwalior  (the 
prospective  bridegroom) 
going  in  for  more  wives 
than  one,  for  that  is  the 
w^ay  with  om-  Indian 
princes;  but  better  was 
expected  of  the  Gaekwar, 
Avho  by  common  cons^t 
belongs  as  much  to  tne 
aristocracy  of  culture  as 
of  birth  and  wealth.  He, 
the  preacher  of  reform 
and  progress  and  of  lofty 

ideals  of  private  \irtue  and  public  ser^ice,  to  give  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  one  w^ho  alreadj-  has  a  wife — what  shall  be  said 
of  this  deplorable  lack  of  conformity  in  action  with  the  precepts 
uttered  by  the  mouth?  ....  We  can  only  say  that  the  Gaekwar 
has  acted  in  a  manner  that  has  reflected  no  credit  on  his  learning 
or  intelligence." 

Many  friends  of  social  reform  are  holding  the  Gaekwar  re- 
sponsible for  the  coming  event.  They  criticize  him  for  consenting 
to  such  a  union,  which,  as  things  go  in  India,  could  have  been 
l)revented  without  the  least  trouble,  for,  after  all,  it  is  not  a 
love-match,  the  Princess  not  having  met  the  prospective  bride- 
groom until  all  the  details  of  the  marriage  had  been  irrevocably 
settled.     To  quote  from  The  Indian  Social  Reformer  (Bombay): 

"His  Highness  (the  Gaekwar),  in  consenting  to  this  marriage, 
has  not  only  acted  in  direct  contravention  of  his  avowed  con- 
victions and  in  a  manner  calculated,  to  use  his  ow^i  words, 
'  to  keep  up  an  unduly  low  standard  of  moraUty  among  men' — the 
particular  man  here  concerned  being  the  Maharaja  Scindia — 
but  has  done  so  without  pressure  of  any  custom  or  superstition, 
however  absurd.  We  have  often  heard  people  say  that  His 
Highness  (the  Gaekwar)  was  a  man  of  mere  words  and  that 
there  w-as  no  soUdity  of  conviction  behind  his  utterances.  We 
are  afraid  that  this  extraordinary  action  of  his  shows  that  this 
judgment  of  him  was  not  unfounded." 

This  editor  imploringly  adds: 

"There  is  yet  time  for  His  Highness  the  Gaekwar)  to  give 
up  the  idea  of  this  marriage,  so  revolting  to  aU  those  who  regard 
women  as  endowed  with  a  soul  and  spirit  equally  with  man." 

The  Gaekwar  is  not  showing  any  signs  of  accepting  this  whole- 
some advice,  but  fortunately  the  rumor  that  King  George  was 
to  countenance  the  affair  has  been  authoritatively  denied. 


HER    FATHER. 

His  Higliness  Shri  Sir  Saj-aji  Rao  III, 
Gaekwar  Maharaja  of  Baroda,  who  is  be- 
ing condemned  in  advanced  India  for  ar- 
ranging a  bigamous  match  for  his  daughter. 
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In  commenting  upon  this  denial,  The  Times  of  India  (Bombay) 
pertinently  .remarks  that  "the  suggestion  that  their  Majesties 
were  likely  to  attend  it  was  little  short  of  an  insult."  This 
influential  daily  urges  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Knglish  oommunity  in  Hindustan,  euphemistically  called  Anglo- 
Indian,  not  to  share  in  the  disgraceful  marriage  at  Baroda: 

"So  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  the  forthcoming  ceremonies, 
we  hope  the  Government  of  India  will  range  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  best  moral  sense  of  the  country.  The  chief  actors  in 
this  affair  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  follow  their  own  views;  in 
pointing  out  the  wide  gulf  which  separates  the  Gaekwar's  prac- 
tise from  his  precept,  we  can  not  logically  question  his  freedom 
or  urge  that  the  Government  of  India  should  have  done  so.  But 
as  every  one  cognizant  of  Indian  conditions  knows,  there  are 
nuances  indicating  the  attitude  of  the  Government  of  India 
toward  ceremonies  in  Native  States.  There  is,  we  venture  to 
say,  a  strong  obligation  on  the  Government  of  India  not  to 
participate  in  the  wedding  ceremonies  beyond  what  the  minimum 
custom  and  precedent  prescribe.  On  the  unofficial  Anglo- 
Indian  community  we  fear  suggestion  will  be  wasted. "- 
lalions  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


-Trans- 


FRANCE'S  BLACK  MILITARY   RESERVES 

A  COMING  CONFLICT  between  Germany  and  France 
is  a  continual  nightmare  to  English  journalists,  and  as 
-  France  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  under-dog,  certainly  in  the 
past,  and  perhaps  at  present  in  Morocco,  some  device  is  sought 
by  which  the  inevitable  foe  may  be  l)afflcd.  The  entente  with 
England  is  scarcely  strong  enough,  we  are  told;  such  pledges 
and  agreements  snap  like  tow  when  put  to  the  test  of  practical 
experience.  France  must  save  herself,  yet  her  dwindling  popu- 
lation, says  Francis  Gribblc  in 
T.  P.'s  Monthly,  makes  the 
prospect  of  a  sufficient  army 
almost  hopeless.  In  1700  France 
contained  38  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  great  Powers,  in 
1911  she  has  but  8H  per  cent. 
She  is  therefore  I 'at  Germany's 
mercy" — a  contention  he  sup- 
ports as  follows: 

"Between  1901  and  1907  the 
population  of  Germany  increased 
by  868,079,  and  that' of  France 
by  no  more  than  48,508.  In 
1870  the  populations  of  the  two 
countries  were  approximately 
■equal.  Now,  the  population  of 
France  is  only  39,000,000,  while 
that  of  Germanv  is  about 
€4,000,000." 

This  state  of  things,  he  re- 
marks, "is  bound  to  be  reflected 
in  the  relative  strength  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  two  coun- 
tries." In  vain  has  France  tried 
■"to  cover  up"  the  deficiency  in 
Army  and  Navy  "by  relaxing 
the  stringency  of  the  medical 
examination  of  recruits."  In 
vain  has  the  Government  en- 
deavored "to augment  the  xVriny 
by  reducing  the  Navy."  "France 
is  bound,  year  by  year  to  grow 

weaker  and  less  able  to  cope  with  Germany  unless  she  taps  the 
military  resources  of  her  colonies."  "That  is  what  she  means 
to  do."  These  "military  resources"  Mr.  Gribble,  who  is  an 
eminent  editor  and  journalistic  writer,  describes  as  follows: 

I'The  population  of  that  part  of  the  French  African  colonies 


in  which  recruiting  would  be  possible  is  estimated  at  10,000,000; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  estimate  is  considerably 
under  the  truth.  It  is  a  population  of  figixting  men — men  who 
would  much  rather  fight  for  their  living  than  work  for  it.  There 
Avould  be  no  need  to  institute  a  system  of  universal  service  in 
order  to  compel  them  to  come  in.  They  would  all  gladly  come 
in  of  their  own  accord,  as  volunteers;  and  the  number  of  them 
who  are  able-bodied  and  of  a  fighting  age  is  computed  at  about 
one  million. 

"One  million  men,  be  it  observed,  who  could  be  recruited, 
and  trained,  and  kept  ready  for  use  in  a  European  war — a 
reserve  of  men,  that  is  to  say,  practically  inexhaustible,  and  so 
situated  that,  as  long  as  France,  or  her  allies,  kept  the  command 
of  the  sea,  no  enemy  could  possibly  get  at  it  and  destroy  it.  A 
million  men,  too,  whose  fighting  value  is  not  to  be  denied!" 

Of  this  "fighting  value"  he  tells  us  further: 

"It  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that,  because  handfuls  of 
white  men  have  often  .scattered  hordes  of  black  men,  therefore 
the  black  man  would  be  of  no  u.se  in  a  white  man's  war;  but  that 
is  a  mistake.  Inferior  equipment  and  lack  of  organization 
easily  account  for  these  sensational  defeats.  The  black  man 
has  often  proved  that,  if  he  is  armed  like  the  white  man.  and  has 
white  men  to  lead  him,  he  is  quite  capable  of  standing  up  to 
white  troops.  He  did  so  in  the  American  War  of  Secession, 
and  in  the  American  War  with  Spain,  when  the  heights  of  San 
Juan  were  stormed  by  a  black  regiment.  Napoleon  himself 
employed  black  troops  in  European  warfare — a  black  regiment 
particularly  distinguished  itself  at  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  and  after- 
ward captured  Fra  Diavolo  under  the  guidance  of  Victor  Hugo's 
father.  Black  troops  helped  to  storm  the  Malakoff,  and  were 
employed  at  jSIagenta,  and  in  ^lexico.  At  least  3,000  of  them 
served  through  the  Franco-German  War.  Their  bayonet  charge 
at  Froesehwiller  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  feats  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  war;  for  they  actualh^  preserved  their  moral 
after  the  regiment  had  lost  92  per  cent,  of  its  officers  and  8.5  per 

cent,  of  its  men. 

"We  maj-  take  it,  therefore, 
that  there  is  nothing  new  or 
chimerical — nothing  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  counsel  of  despair — 
in  the  French  proposal  to  employ 
black  troops  against  Germany." 

It  was  Leopold,  King  of  the 
Belgians,  who,  in  an  interview 
with  ^Ir.  Hanotaux,  about 
acquiring  the  Kongo,  "smiled 
enigmatically  in  his  white  beard 
at  the  French  plenipotentiaries 
and  remarked:  'Ah!  Yes.  I  see 
what  3-0U  want  there.  You  are 
looking  for  men!'"  And  these 
men  of  the  French  Kongo  are 
to  be  "the  black  peril"  for 
Germany,  says  this  "ttTiter,  and 
Germany  knows  it  and  thus  is 
far-sightedly  aiming  at  what 
Stanley  called  "the  country 
which  breeds  soldiers."  Mr. 
Gribble  concludes  by  saying  of 
the  Kongo  country: 

"This  is  the  black  peril  for 
Germany  and  for  no  other 
Power;  and  it  is  much  more  real 
than  that  Yellow  Peril  against 
which  the  Kaiser  noisily  warned 
the  Western  world. 

"Presumably.  t«o.  it  is  a  peril 
to  which  Germany  is  not  alto- 
gether blind,  and  one  not  with- 
out its  bearings  on  the  course  of  the  critical  negotiations  pro- 
ceeding, at  the  moment  of  wTiting,  Axith  reference  to  the  rights 
of  the  two  countries  in  Morocco.  The  German  demand  for  'com- 
pensation' is.  in  effect,  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  a  portion 
of  the  Black  Reservoir.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Ger- 
many is  so  eager,  and  so  firm ;  that  is  also  one  of  the  reasons  why 
France  shows  herself  so  obstinately  reluctant  to  cede  anything." 


INDERMIXINO    HIM. 

M  UL  \i  H  <.FiD— ■•  That  Frenchman  makes  me  nervous.     The  more  he 
works,  the  shakier  I  feel."  —Ulk  (BerUn). 


TESLA'S    NEW    ROTARY    MACHINE 


A  MACHINE  based  on  a  new  principle,  for  use  wherever 
a  fluid  is  used  as  a  vehicle  of  energy,  has  been  invented 
by  Nikola  Tesla.  Apparentl.y  it  is  capable  of  a  wide 
variety  of  applications,  from  cases  where  "seloeity  is  to  be  im- 
parted to  the  fluid,  as  in  a  pump,  to  those  where  the  moving 
fluid  is  itself  to  operate  machinery,  either  bj^  its  velocity  alone 
or  by  its  expansion.  The  fluid  may  be  liquid  or  gaseous,  and 
its  velocity  may  be  due  to  simple  hydrostatic  or  gaseous  pressure 
or  to  explosive  combustion. 
Here,  then,  we  have  e\idently  a 
device  capable  of  use  wherever 
engines,  turbines,  pumps,  or 
power-transformers  of  any  kind 
are  now  in  use.  The  new  prin- 
ciple consists  simply  in  the  utili- 
zation of  the  fluid's  internal 
friction  and  its  adhesion  to  a 
smooth  surface  for  gixing  it  speed 
or  imparting  to  maehinerj^  its 
speed  already  acquired.  This 
operation  is  thus  vastly  smoother 
than  in  am'  known  pump  or 
engine,  and  wasteful  and  injuri- 
ous jerks  are  eliminated,  as  well 
as  complicated  parts.  The  new 
invention,  which  is  in  practical 
operation  at  one  of  the  Edison 
Company's  stations  in  New  York, 
was  briefly  described  by  Mr. 
Tesla  before  the  National  Elec- 
tric Light  Association  last  May, 
and  an  authoritative  description 
is  now  published  by  The  Elec- 
trical Review  and  Western  Electri- 
cian (Chicago,  September  9). 
Says  Mr.  Tesla: 

"In  the  practical  application 
of  mechanical  power  based  on 
the  use  of  a  fluid  as  vehicle  of 
energy  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that,  in  order  to  attain  the  high- 
est economy,  the  changes  in  velocity  and  direction  of  move- 
ment of  the  fluid  should  be  as  gradual  as  possible.  In  the 
present  forms  of  such  apparatus,  more  or  less  sudden  changes, 
shocks,  and  vibrations  are  unavoidable.  Besides,  the  employment 
of  the  usual  de\'iees  for  imparting  to,  or  deri\ing  energy  from  a 
fluid,  as   pistons,  paddles,  vanes,  and  blades,  necessarily  intro- 


A    200-HORSE-PO\VER    TESLA    STEAIM-TURBINE. 


duces  numerous  defects  and  limitations  and  adds  to  the  compli- 
cation, cost  of  production,  and  maintenance  of  the  machine. 

"The  purpose  of  the  invention  is  to  overcome  these  deficien- 
cies and  to  effect  the  transmission  and  transformation  of  me- 
chanical energy  through  the  agency  of  fluids  in  a  more  perfect 
manner,  and  by  means  simpler  and  more  economical  than  those 
heretofore  employed. 

"This  is  accomplished  by  causing  the  propelled  or  propelling 
fluid  to  move  in  natural  paths  or  stream-lines  of  least  resistance, 
free   from   constraint   and   disturbance   such  as   occasioned   by 

vanes  or  kindred  devices,  and  to 
change  its  velocity  and  direction 
of  movement  by  imperceptible 
degrees,  thus  avoiding  the  losses 
due  to  sudden  variations  Avhile 
the  fluid  is  receiving  or  imparting 
energy. 

"It  is  well  known  that  a  fluid 
possesses,  among  others,  two 
salient  properties:  adhesion  and 
A'iscosity.  Owing  to  these  a 
body  propelled  through  such  a 
medium  encounters  a  peculiar 
impediment  known  as  'lateral,' 
or  'skin  resistance,'  which  is 
twofold:  one  arising  from  the 
shock  of  the  fluid  against  the  as- 
perities of  the  solid  substance, 
the  other  from  internal  forces 
opposing  molecular  separation. 
As  an  inevitable  consequence  a, 
certain  amount  of  the  fluid  is 
dragged  along  by  the  moving 
body.  Conversely,  if  the  body 
be  placed  in  a  fluid  in  motion, 
for  the  .same  reasons,  it  is  im- 
pelled in  the  direction  of  move- 
ment .  The  accompanying  draw- 
ings illustrate  operative  and 
efficient  embodiments  of  the 
idea." 

The  illustrations  show  simply 
a  set  of  smooth  disks  revolving 
in  a  case.  When  these  are  set 
in  rotation  and  the  fluid  is  ad- 
mitted, it  is  dragged  along  in  a 
spiral  path,  making  possibly  sev- 
eral revolutions,  and  is  finally  ex- 
pelled through  the  outlet,  having  gradually  gained  in  velocity 
during  its  trip.  In  this  way  the  machine  may  function  as  a  pump 
or  as  a  de\'ice  for  the  compression  of  air.  The  reversibility  of 
the  machine  allows  it  also  to  function  as  a  motor  when  a  fluid 
under  pressure  or  in  rapid  motion  is  fed  to  it.     We  read: 


Longitudinal  section.  Cross-section. 

TESL.'l    DISK-IMPELLER    PUMP. 


Longitudinal  section.  Cross-section. 

TE8LA    DISK    WHEEL   IN    A    STEAM-T VRBINE. 
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"The  operation  above  described  is  reversible,  for  if  water 
or  air  under  pressure  be  admitted  to  the  opening  the  runner  is 
set  in  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  arrow  by  reason 
of  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  fluid  which,  traveling  in  a  spiral 
path  and  with  continuously  diminishing  velocity,  reaches  the 
orifices  through  which  it  is  discharged.  If  the  runner  be  allowed 
to  turn  freely,  in  nearly  frictionless  bearings,  its  rim  will  attain 
a  speed  closely  approximating  the  maximum  of  that  of  the  fluid 
in  the  volute  channel  and  the  spiral  path  of  the  particles  will  be 
comparatively  long,  consisting  of  many  almost  circular  turns.  If 
the  load  is  put  on  and  the  runner  slowed  down  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  is  retarded,  the  turns  are  reduced,  and  the  path  is 
shortened." 

If  steam  be  admitted,  the  machine  will  work  like  an  engine 
under  expansion,  but  if  the  expansion  be  allowed  to  take  place 
before  admission,  it  will  operate  like  a  turbine,  being  driven  by 
the  impact  of  the  rapidly-moving  particles.     Says  the  inventor: 

"The  above  description  of  the  operation  is  suggested  by  ex- 
perience and  observation  and  is  advanced  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  explanation.  The  undeniable  fact  is  that  the  machine  does 
operate,  both  expansively  and  impulsively. 

"When  the  expansion  in  the  nozle  is  complete,  or  nearly  so, 
the  fluid  pressure  in  the  peripheral  clearance  space  is  small,  as 
the  nozle  is  made  less  divergent  and  its  section  enlarged,  the 
pressure  rises,  finally  approximating  that  of  the  supply.  But 
the  transition  from  purely  impulsive  to  expansive  action  may 
not  be  continuous  throughout,  on  account  of  critical  states  and 
conditions,  and  comparatively  great  variations  of  pressure  may- 
be caused  by  small  changes  of  nozle  velocity. 

"In  the  preceding,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  pressure  of 
supply  is  constant  or  continuous,  but  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  operation  will  be,  essentially,  the  same  if  the  pressure  be 
fluctuating  or  intermittent,  as  that  due  to  explosions  occurring 
in  more  or  less  rapid  succession." 

One  of  the  special  advantages  claimed  by^  the  inventor  for 
his  device  is  its  ease  and  simplicity  of  reversal,  which  maj'  be 
effected  simply  by  turning  a  valve.     He  says  in  conclusion : 

"It  is  simple,  light,  and  compact,  subject  to  but  little  wear, 
cheap,  and  exceptionally  easy  to  manufacture,  as  small  clearances 
and  accurate  milling  work  are  not  essential  to  good  performance. 
In  operation  it  is  reliable,  there  being  no  valves,  sliding  contacts. 


Jllustnilii'iis  fron.  "  Engineerinff  Nfws,  "  New  York. 

HOW    THE    TURBINE    LOOKS    WITH    THE    UPPER    CASING    OFF. 

Showing  the  cluster  of  thin  dislvs  I  hat  develop  200-horse-power. 

or  troublesome  vanes.  It  is  almost  free  of  windage,  largely 
independent  of  no/.Ie-officiency.  and  suitable  for  high  as  well  as 
for  low  fluid  velocities  and  speeds  of  revolution.  The  principles 
of  construction  and  operation  are  capable  of  embodiment  in 
machines  of  the  most  widely  different  forms,  and  adapted  for  the 
greatest  variety  of  purposes." 


THE   MACHINIST'S  SENSE  OF  TOUCH 

DESPITE  the  high  development  of  automatic-machine 
construction,  the  .sense  of  touch  remains  an  essential 
factor  in  a  large  part  of  the  operations  performed  in 
manufacturing.  This  is  due,  we  are  told  by  The  American  Ma- 
chinist (New  York,  October  .5)  to  the  wide  utilization  of  semi- 
automatic     and      hand-     

operated  machinery  even 
in  the  most  scientifically 
organized  plants.  In  the 
majority  of  shops  opera- 
tions are  still  carried  on 
upon  a  scale  which  war- 
rants only  a  limited 
amount  of  automatic 
machinery.  So,  in  spite 
of  the  general  departure 
from  the  earlier  hand- 
processes,  the  sense  of 
touch  remains  of  con- 
siderable importance.  We 
read,  for  instance,  that 

"The  faculty  known 
as  the  sense  of  touch  that 
enables  the  operator  of  a 
hand-screw  machine  to 
follow,  by  the  'feel'  of 
his  lever,  the  cutting 
action  of  each  of  the  tools 
as  it  is  in  turn  run  over 
the  rotating  stock,  and 
to  finish  the  cut  with  a 
definite  pressure  against 
the  tool-slide  stop,  also 
serves  as  an  accurate 
medium  by  which  the 
operator  of  the  hand- 
miller  may  gage  the 
action  of  the  cutter  under 
which  he  feeds  his  work. 
In  these  cases,  as  with 
certain  other  machines 
of  the  hand-operated 
type,  the  practised  work- 
man can  bring  the  tools 

to  the  work  or  the  work  to  the  cutter  with  a  movement  that  is 
almost  instantaneous  and,  throughout  the  extent  of  the  cut,  a 
feed  may  be  maintained  that  is  limited  only  by  the  strength  of 
the  operator  or  by  what  his  sense  of  touch  tells  him  is  the  ma.xi- 
mum  rate  permissible  with  the  speeds  and  tools  employed. 

"The  dexterity  of  manipulation  which  usually  develops  in  the 
hand  coincident  with  the  sense  of  touch,  and  which  is  an  equally 
important  consideration  in  modern  shop  practise,  enables  punch 
presses  to  be  fed  vdih  little  loss  of  time,  and  small  work  to  be 
passed  in  and  out  of  milling-fixtures  and  drilling-jigs  with  a 
similar  economy  of  time  and  effort.  A  boy  tending  a  certain 
machine  of  the  semi-automatic  type  with  a  dial  feed  for  car- 
rying the  work  under  a  set  of  punches,  has  been  known  to 
develop  sufficient  cleverness  of  the  fingers  to  enable  him  to  drop 
.^0,000  small  blanks  into  holes  in  the  dial  in  a  day  of  ten  hours; 
at  the  same  time  inspecting  each  blank,  and  this  also  by  touch 
rather  than  visually,  his  attention  being  focused  upon  the  gen- 
eral operation  of  the  machine  and  not  directly  upon  the  work  fed 
in  the  dial. 

"Similarly,  the  movements  of  a  machine-operator's  foot  may 
be  developed  to  an  extent  that  converts  this  member  into  a 
device  functioning  throughout  the  work  day  with  the  regtilarity 
of  machinery  itself.  In  faet.  in  certain  instances  on  punch- 
press  work,  hand  fed.  and  requiring  foot-pressure  upon  a  treadle 
to  start  each  cycle  of  movements,  the  application  of  the  starting 
pressure  may  occur  with  such  clock-like  regularity  as  to  form  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  operator  in  that  his  fingers  for  some 
reason  nuvy  lag  for  an  instant  and  be  caught  under  the  punch,  the 
movements  of  which  continue  as  regularly  as  tho  occurring 
without  human  interxeution. 

'■C\)nstituting  as  it   does  so   essential   a  factor  in    modern 
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A    1  lO-horse-power    machine   under    the 
hand  of  the  man  who  runs  it. 
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production,  the  sense  of  touch  is  likely  to  be  developed  and  util- 
ized still  further,  rather  than  dispensed  with  in  our  mechanical 
progress,  and  the  legitimate  field  of  the  various  hand-operated 
machine  tools  as  manufacturing  machines  extended  correspond- 
ingly along  with  the  increase  in  the  use  of  power-feed  machines 
of  both  the  conventional  and  high-power  types." 


POISONING  BY   GAS 


A' 


SURFACE 


RAILROADS    AND 
STREETS 


ELEVATED 


WHEN  WE  desire  to  separate  railway  and  veliicular 
traffic,  why  not  give  up  the  surface  to  the  former 
and  put  the  street  one  story  up?  When  we  sepa- 
rate rails  and  highway  at  a  crossing  it  is  a  matter  of  con\-euience 
which  goes  above  and  which  below;  why  not  also  consult 
convenience  when  the  two  are  to  take  the  same  direction, 
instead  of  merely  intersecting?  That  there  is  much  in  favor  of 
an  elevated  street,  in  such  a  case,  is  the  editorial  opinion  of 
Engineering  News  (New  York),  to  which  a  correspondent, 
Charles  S.  Wray,  %vrites  in  ad\ocacy  of  a  plan  of  this  kin  1  f6r 

West   Street,   Ne^v   York,    along  the  Hudson 

River  docks.  Since  Mr.  Wray  wrote,  an  elabo 
rate  plan  has  been  proposed  by  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad  for  elexating  the  freight 
tracks  along  the  water-front;  but  this  is  looked 
upon  with  disfavor  by  many,  and  the  validitj^ 
of  Mr.  Wray's  argument  has  not  been  affected. 
Says  this  writer: 

"From  present  indications  an  elevated 
structure  on  West  Street  .  .  .  seems  the  plan 
most  likely  to  be  carried  out.  Without  going 
into  the  economies  of  terminal  charges,  which 
seem  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  each 
side  in  the  controversy,  according  to  the  point 
of  view  taken,  there  still  remains  the  question, 
in  the  event  of  building  an  elevated  structure, 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  economical  to 
maintain  the  railway  tracks  at  the  present 
street  surface,  and  use  the  elevated  structure 
for  trucking  purposes. 

"This  would  mean  a  much  lighter  structure, 
with  longer  spans  and  fewer  columns,  render 
the  arrangement  of  tracks  more  elastic,  and 
give  better  access  to  piers  and  car-floats,  while 
at  the  same  time  preserving  good  light  and  air 
for  the  street  traffic. 

"  Access  to  such  a  raised  street  could  be 
given  for  trucks  every  tour  to  six  blocks  by 
a  ramp  of  easy  grade  which  would  not 
interfere  with  traffic  in  the  side  street  used, 
as  that  street  would  end  at  this  point,  and 
so  have  little  traffic  except  that  destined  for 
the  elevated  structure.  Access  for  pedestrians  could  be  provided 
for  at  every  street. 

"The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  ferry-boats  is  already 
much  reduced  since  the  completion  of  the  river-tubes,  and 
facilities  are  provided  for  those  remaining  on  the  upper  decks 
of  almost  all  ferry-boats.  Ramps  of  easy  grade  parallel  to  the 
elevated  street  would  give  trucks  access  to  the  ferries,  those 
trucks  going  off  the  boat  taking  one  ramp,  those  going  on 
taking  the  other. 

"  As  the  city  owns  the  water-front  and  the  present  street  sur- 
face it  could  lay  out  a  much  more  comprehensive  track  system  at 
considerably  less  expense  than  the  proposed  system  .  .  .  entails, 
and  a  consequently  smaller  charge  to  the  railroads  availing 
themselves  of  the  terminal  facilities  offered." 

Commenting  on  this,  the  editor  says  that  the  construction 
of  elevated  sidewalks  in  crowded  cities,  leaving  the  street  sur- 
face for  vehicle  and  street-car  traffic,  has  long  been  con- 
templated as  a  possibility.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
particular  scheme  advocated  by  Mr.  Wray  would  prove  costly 
and  difficult. 


PROr.    W.    T.    SEDGWICK 


AVho  ranks  gas-poisoning  with  sucli 
scourges  as  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid 
in  its  astonishing  record  of  fatalities. 


THO  most  persons  know  that  it  is  injurious  to  breathe 
illuminating-gas,  and  some  few  know  that  gas  as  now 
made  is  far  more  poisonous  than  it  used  to  be,  there 
will  be  general  surprize  at  the  statement  quoted  from  Prof.  W. 
T.  Sedgwick  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  deaths  from  gas-poisoning  now 
approach  or  exceed  those  from  certain  serious  diseases,  so  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  mortality  on  the  same  footing 
with  scarlet  fever  or  typhoid,  or  the  more  recent  infantile  paraly- 
sis. The  paper  in  which  this  statement  is  made  was  read  by 
W.  T.  Sedgwick  and  F.  Schneider,  Jr..  before  the  Massachusetts 
Association  of  Boards  of  Health.  Our  quotations  are  from  an 
artifle  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  September  14),  where 
we  read: 

"Tlie  paper  reviews  the  efforts  Avhich  were  made  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  water-gas  in  Massachusetts  in  the  early  eighties  and 
which  were  successful  until  those  interested  in  the  old  and  new 
processes  of  gas-making  came  to  terms.  At  first  the  old  ga.s; 
companies  secured  State  legislation  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  illuminating  gas  containing  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxid.  What 
Professor  Sedgwick  describes  as  a  'battle 
royal'  was  fought  between  the  two  opposing 
gas  companies.  The  State  Board  of  Health, 
Lunacy,  and  Charity  having  been  brought  into 
the  controversy,  the  late  Prof.  William  Ripley 
Nichols  w^as  requested  by  the  board  to  investi- 
gate the  relative  sanitary  qualities  of  the  old 
and  new  gas.  Professor  Sedgwick,  who  had 
just  come  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  from  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Avas  invited  to  join  Professor  Nichols  in  this 
Avork.  Numerous  experiments  with  animals 
readil}'  proved  the  danger  from  water-gas, 
l)ut,  as  already  stated,  the  opposing  gas  inter- 
ests finally  came  together,  and  this  being 
accomplished  they  'united  in  the  repeal  of 
the  old  law  because  it  interfered  with  busi- 
ness.' The  law  virtually  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  water-gas  was  repealed  in  1890. 

"The  authors  of  the  paper  mentioned  pre- 
-<ent  statistics  to  show  rapid  increase  ia 
deaths  from  illuminating-gas  after  the  repeal 
of  the  law.  They  state  'that  in  the  fifty  year-s 
preceding  the  repeal  of  the  law  regulating  the 
amount  of  carbon  monoxid  in  gas,  there  were 
not  half  a  dozen  eases  of  gas-poisoning  outside 
the  two  or  three  where  the  gas  was  being  used 
in  Massachusetts  in  \  iolation  of  the  law.  Since 
that  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  have  been 
at  least  1,200.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  high  price 
to  pay  for  the  convenience  of  manufacturers  ?'  " 


The  following  paragraph  from  the  paper,  in 
which  comparisons  are  made  between  deaths  from  gas-poisoning 
and  from  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid  fever,  will,  says  Engineering- 
News,  doubtless  surprize  many  readers: 

"In  Rhode  Island,  in  New  York,  in  Pennsylvania,' and  else- 
where, but  especially  in  the  northern  tier  of  States,  gas-poisoning 
is  to-day  a  very  serious  cause  of  sickness  and  death;  how  serious 
may  be  judged  by  the  following  facts:  The  rate  per  100,000  ia 
gas-poisoning  in  this  State  [Massachusetts]  and  in  Rhode  Island 
is  now  quite  comparable  with  that  of  scarlet  fever  in  some  years, 
and  measles  in  others.  For  example,  in  1905.  in  Massachusetts, 
the  rate  for  measles  was  5.9  and  for  scarlet  fever  3.9,  both  of  which 
figures  are  exceeded  by  some  of  the  figures  for  gas-poisoning. 
In  1909  the  rate  for  measles  in  Massachusetts  was  4.76  and  that 
for  scarlet  fever  7.86,  figures  again  either  exceeded  or  approached 
by  the  statistics  of  deaths  from  gas-poisoning.  As  for  infantile 
paralj^sis,  about  which  we  hear  so  much,  gas-poisoning  is  a  far 
more  serious  cause  of  death  to-day  than  that  is,  and  ought  to  be 
taken  account  of  correspondingl}^  It  is  not  so  alarming,  b<^- 
eause  we  know  more  about  it.  We  are  always  alarmed  by  the 
things  we  don't  understand;  we  are  apt  to  be  too  little  alarmed 
by  the  things  with  Avhich  Ave  have  become  familiar.     Let  us 
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compare  gap-poisoninp;  with  a  disease  like  typhoid  fever.  ']\\ - 
phoid  fever  in  ('in<innafi  this  last  year  reached  the  rate  of  only 
5  per  100.000.  In  HatriVxir^.  (Jermany,  it  ha.s  been  4  and  5 
per  100,000  for  some  lim<.  In  other  words,  more  people;  are 
dying  of  illuminating-gas  in  Rhode  I.sland  and  Massachusetts 
than  are  dying  of  ty- 
phoid in  Hamburg  and 
in  many  other  places." 

The  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things,  in  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick's  opin- 
ion, is  to  return  to  the 
old-fashioned  coal-gas. 
which  is  still  used  in 
many  places,  and  which 
by  the  testimony  of  gas 
men  is  not  much,  if 
any,  dearer  than  the 
water-gas,  but  much 
less  convenient  to 
make.     He  writes: 

"It  is  argued  by  the 
gas  men  that  the  water- 
gas  has  a  higher  candle- 
power.  So  it  has,  nom- 
inally, according  to  the 
common  methods  of 
measurement,  but  all  I 
can  say  on  that  head  is 
this:  I  would  like  to  go 

back  to  the  old  coal-gas  simply  and  purely  on  candle-power. 
The  old  light  was  a  better  light  than  the  light  to-day.  Altho  the 
light  to-day  may  read  24  candles  and  the  old  one  read  only  IG, 
I  know  that  the  old  gas  was  a  better  gas  for  domestic  use. 

"Massachusetts  is  entitled  to  credit  for  ha\nng  required  a 
record  of  cases  of  gas-poisoning.  She  is  not  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  having  repealed  the  lO-per-cent.  law.  Gas  has  become 
in  Massachusetts,  and  especially  in  Rhode  Island,  a  very  im- 
portant cause  of  death,  and  it  is  our  business  as  sanitarians  to 
take  cognizance  of  that  fact  and  to  act  upon  it." 


iii^'lun  *'  SI;tr.  *' 
.       "THE   SOMEWHAT    UNENVIABLE    TASK    OF    COLXIING    THE    VICTIMS.   " 

D<-.«pite  the  industry  apparent  herein  exterminating  the  fly.  a. scientific  writer  fears  that 
the  effect  "  will  prove  more  or  less  evanescent." 


r-oal  used  by  the  company  sprinkled  with  some  patent  stuflF 
called  ■■  Kom  Kom,"  which  was  supposed  to  improve  it  in  some 
way.  The  "Kom  Kom"  cost  four  cents  a  gallon,  and  it  took 
three  gallons  to  sprinkle  a  ton  of  coal.  Thus  the  company  paid 
twelve   cents    on  every  ton  of  coal  for  stuff  that  was  worthless. 

For  this  purpose  alone 
Howarrl  spent  between 
S4(J,(J00  and  S.50,<XK). 
There  is  not  a  drop  of 
"Kom  Kom"  used  bv 
the  New  York  &  New 
England  Road. 

"'An  inspection  of 
the  coal  in  the  bias 
showed  that  it  was  the 
poorest  quality  and  re- 
sulted in  the  rejeetioa 
of  several  thousand 
tons  that  were  ready 
for  deliverj'.  Yet  the 
company  was  paying 
for  good  coal.  The 
annual  report  showed 
that  the  cost  of  fuel 
had  l)een  26  cents  per 
train  mile,  whereas  the 
a\  erage  for  about  fifty 
roads  was  onh'  20  cents. 
Between  "Kom  Kom" 
and  poor  coal,  the  Xew 
York  &  New  England 
had  a  hard  time  of  it.' 
"The  fuel  value  of 
coal  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrocarbons  it  contains.  When  these 
are  burned  with  the  proper  admixture  of  oxygen  nothing 
more  of  heat  a  alue  can  be  .secured,  no  matter  what  dtx>toring 
may  be  attempted." 


DOCTORING   COAL 

THE  IDEA  that  something  may  be  obtained  for  nothing 
is  apparently  not  confined  to  high  finance,  or  to  the 
mechanics  of  'perpetual  motion."  It  crops  out  occa- 
sionally in  the  attempt  to  increase  the  heating  capacity  of  a 
fuel  by  treating  it  with  some  chemical  that  is  not  itself  a  com- 
bustible. As  readers  of  the.se  pages  will  remember,  it  was 
confidently  asserted,  not  long  ago,  that  ordinary  furnace-ash, 
having  no  fuel  value  at  all,  could  be  made  to  burn  when  so 
treated.  Apparently  even  the  responsible  officials  of  certain 
railroads  have  been  duped  in  this  way.  Under  the  title  given 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  a  contributor  to  Railwatj  and  Loco- 
motive Engineering  (^Xew  York,  September)  gives  some  suggest- 
ive facts.     He  says : 

"A  report  emanating  from  Boston  says  that  Philip  O.  Levitt, 
an  engineer  on  the  Boston  A:  Albany  Railroad,  has  perfected  a 
process  by  which  he  can  reduce  by  one-third  the  amount  of  coal 
burned  by  locomotives.  The  inventor  or  discoverer  of  this 
process  says:  'My  plan  consists  in  part  of  spraying  the  coal 
with  my  secret  solution.  And  I  also  save  a  great  deal  of  coal 
in  building  fires.  I  ha\e  devised  methods  to  offset  almost 
wholly  the  waste  by  the  fire  caretakers  in  the  roundhouse  before 
the  locomotive  is  sent  out  on  its  run.' 

."In  1892  great  claims  were  made  in  New  England  for  the 
use  of  a  mi.\tin-e  called  Kom  Kom,'  which  was  reported  to 
convert  inferior  coal  into  a  fine  steam-making  combustible. 
The  scheme  was  j)romoted  V>y  a  man  named  Howard.  That 
man  seemed  to  deceiAe  the  president  of  the  New  York  &  New 
England  Railroad  concerning  the  value  of  the  mixture,  but  the 
mechanical  officials  were  not  taken  in.  A  new  president  was 
elected  for  the  road,  and  after  an  investigation  he  reported: 

"'We  have  found  out  that  Howard,  entirely  unknown  to  the 
company,  had  contraited  Avith  a  Boston  firm  to  have  all  the 


FIGHTING  THE   FLY   IN   WASHINGTON 

THE  RESULTS  of  last  summer's  campaign  against  the 
fl}'  in  the  city  of  Washington  may  be  gaged  by  the 
accompanying  illustration,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Star,  and  shows  an  officer  of  the  Health  Dt^partment 
of  that  city  "counting,"  or  rath.>r  measuring,  flies  as  a  preliminary 
to  awarding  a  prize  offered  for  the  slaughter  of  these  pests. 
The  Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York.  October  7), 
which  appears  to  be  rather  skeptical  regarding  the  permanent 
effect  of  the  recent  "fly-swatting  "  campaigns,  has  this  comment 
to  make  on  the  picture  and  the  work  that  it  portrays: 

"The  topic  of  the  fly  as  a  carrier  of  disease  germs  has  lieen 
discust  almost  ad  nauseam  in  popular  magazines  and  newspapers, 
so  much  so  that  .some  individuals  have  even  felt  it  incumbent  up- 
on them  to  raise  their  voice  in  defense  of  the  poor  fly.  Most  of 
us,  howe\"er,  will  hardly  allow  their  sympathies  to  drift  in  thi* 
direction,  but  will  rather  indorse  and  give  their  moral,  if  not 
active,  support  to  such  campaigns  as  that  recently  instituted 
in  Washington.  .  .  .  Prizes  were  awarded  to  children  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  brought  the  largest  number  of  flies  to 
stations  established  for  the  purpose.  The  use  of  fly-paj)er  had 
to  be  barred  from  the  competition,  as  the  flies  thus  entrapt  can 
not  be  counted.  That  nevertheless  the  efforts  of  the  sch<x)l 
children  were  rewarded  with  no  little  success  can  be  gathcreti 
from  our  illustration,  which  shows  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Murray,  of  the 
City  Health  Department,  occupied  with  the  somewhat  unen- 
viable task  of  counting  the  victims.  The  word  counting  must  be 
understood  figuratively,  jt  appears,  for  we  observe  that  Mr. 
Murray  is  holding  a  measuring-glass  full  of  flies  in  his  hand. 

"If  the  general  public  could  be  aroused  to  wage  as  it  were  a 
l^erpetual  war  against  the  flies,  we  should  no  doubt  not  only 
be  in  a  large  measure  rid  of  this  pest  itself,  but  the  general 
health  of  the  community  would  be  measunibly  improved.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  stir  up  a  temporarj-  en- 
thusiasm for  a  'new  idea'  than  to  maintain  a  permanent  spirit 
of  systematic  warfare.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  effect  of  the 
recent  fly  campaign  at  Washington  will  prove  more  or  less 
evanescent." 


A  BIT  OF  SCOTLAND  BROUGHT  TO  AMERICA 


WHILE  Boston  is  getting  its  fill  of  Irish  folk-play,  New 
York  is  having  the  first  dose  of  Scotch — real  Harry- 
Laudcr  Scotch,  with  all  the  burr  included.  Barrie, 
of  course,  has  given  us  glimpses  of  Scotland ;  but  with  him  one 
doesn't  fail  to  see  a  kind  of  English  dilution.     Graham  Moffatt 


STUDYING    THE    CATECHISM. 

Bunty  and  her  brother  appear  engaged  in  this  laudable  occupation  as  the  curtain  rises. 
and  throughout  the  play  the  reUgious  side  of  Scotch  life  is  prominent.  The  brother  rebels 
against  the  study  of  the  catechism  and  declares  he  will  run  away  to  Glasgow,  but  is  won 
back  to  home-life  by  a  bonnie  lassie. 


is  a  man  of  one  play  so  far,  but  London  and  New  York  have 

both  given  their  suffrage  to  his  drama  of  "When  Bunty  Pulls 

the  Strings."     Over  there,  we  are  told,  it  won  by  the  way  it 

was  acted;    Mr.   Moffatt  himself  and   as  many   of   his  family 

as  the  piece  afforded  parts  for  seem  to  have  been  employed. 

Here  the  play  goes,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "by  virtue 

of   its   own  intrinsic    merit."     "It   is  a  veritable 

transcript  from   the  great  book  of  life,"   we  are 

assured,  "is  fre.sh  in  scene  and  atmosphere,  and  is 

filled  with  a  humor  which  depends  upon  essential 

truth  rather  than  grotesque  exaggeration."     One 

fact  that  couldn't  have  been  calculated  by  these 

folk-players — Irish  and  Scotch — is   that  they  are 

likely   to   play    so    beautifully   into   each   other's 

hands,  to  help  advertise  each  other.  "Mr.  Moffatt' s 

comedy  will  be  as  offensive  to  some  Scotchmen  as 

Synge's    'Playboj'    of    the   Western    World'    has 

proved  to  a  good  many  Irishmen."  They  both  carry 

with  them  "a  bitter  flavor."      The  Evening  Post 

critic  proceed  : 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  view  taken  of  the 
Caledonian  character,  especially  among  the  'unco 
guid,'  is  not  by  any  means  an  inspiring  one.  Of 
the  principal  personages  all  are  amusing  and 
veracious,  but  none  is  wholly  admirable.  Collect- 
ively they  constitute  a  group  of  studies  in  vulgar 
selfishness  and  hypocrisy,  common  enough,  doubt- 
less, in  all  strata  of  modern  social  life,  but  not 
always  regarded  as  a  rich  source  of  merriment. 

"The  scene  opens,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  in 
the  parlor  of  Tammas  Biggar.  grocer  and  elder,  in 
a    small    provincial  town.     Externally  he   affects 


the  dour  Calvinist — especially  on  a  Sunday,  when  he  pulls  down 
the  window-shades  as  a  guard  against  sunshine  and  frivolity — 
actually  he  is  an  old  Pharisee,  with  an  eye  perpetually  fixt  upon 
the  main  chance.  A  domestic  tyrant,  he  has  driven  his  elder 
son  into  exile  and  dissipation,  and  now  is  bullying  a  younger 
one  to  the  extremest  limits  of  endurance.  As  his  daughter 
Bunty  is  about  to  be  married  to  Weelum  Sprunt — 
a  sanctimonious  and  dull  young  carpenter,  who 
has  just  been  made  an  elder  on  account  of  his 
phenomenal  virtue — he  is  thinking  of  replacing  her 
as  a  housekeeper  with  a  second  wife.  Now  to  pay 
the  debts  of  his  elder  son  he  has  used  certain  funds 
entrusted  to  him  by  Susie  Simpson,  a  vinegarish 
old  maid,  whose  vindictiveness  is  only  equaled  by 
her  (profest)  religious  zeal.  Susie  has  learned  of 
this  embezzlement  and  offers  Tammas  the  choice  of 
marrying  her  or  of  risking  prosecution  and  scandal. 
He  declines  to  discuss  a  matter  of  this  earthly 
kind  on  the  Sabbath,  and  so  gains  a  brief  respite, 
only  to  be  completely  demoralized  by  the  unex- 
pected arrival  of  Eelen  Dunlop,  the  woman  whom. 
as  Thomas  Small — as  he  was  then  known — he  had 
deserted  shamefully  on  their  wedding-day,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  before." 

If  the  Scotch  don't  cry  out  on  this  set  as  libels 
upon  the  fair  name  of  Scotland  it  must  be  because 
they  have  more  humor  than  the  Irish.  Bunty 
takes  up  this  domestic  tangle  and  proceeds  with 
manipulating  the  "strings": 

"Bunty — hitherto  the  directing  spirit  of  the 
household — is  confronted  on  this  particular  Sab- 
bath morning,  when  her  affianced  spouse,  Weelum 
Sprunt,  was  to  stand  by  the  plate  in  his  new 
capacity  of  elder,  for  the  first  time  at  the  morning 
service.  And  nobly  she  rises  to  the  occasion.  The 
scene  shifts  to  the  outside  of  the  kirk,  where  the  shy 
and  distressful  Weelum,  temporarily  deserted  by 
his  prospective  father-in-law,  is  exposed  to  a  series 
of  embarrassing  mischances,  arising  from  the  sudden  sickness  of 
the  minister,  his  own  blunders,  and  other  causes.  Everything,  he 
complains,  is  going  wrong  on  that  eventful  day.  His  misery  culmi- 
nates when  his  aunt,  the  viperish  Susie  Simpson,  arrives,  publicly 
accuses  Elder  Biggar — who  has  by  the  time  reached  the  kirk — 
of  robbery,  and  demands  his  instant  arrest.  It  is  then  that  Bunty 
interferes  and  checkmates  Susie  by  saying  that  her  money  is 
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EELEN  DUNLOP.  TAMMAS  BIGGAR.  AND  SUSIE  SIMPSON. 
Susie  has  learned  of  his  embezzlement  and  offers    Tammas  the  choice  of  marriage  or 
exposure:  but  her  plans  are  upset  by  the  arrival  of  his  old  flame,  Eelen.    Bunty  cleverly 
extricates  him  from  his  predicament. 
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safe  under  lock  and  key  at  home,  and  that  she  can  have  it 
whenever  she  wants  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  money  is  the 
wretched  Weelum'a,  and  that  unfortunate  young  man  is  informed 
that  his  marriage  must  now  he  postponed  until  he  is  repaid  or  has 
earned  as  much  more.  P^'ortunately  for  him,  in  the  third  act 
it  is  discovered  that  Suaie  had  no  right  to  the  money  anyhow, 
that  she  had  in  fact  quietly  appropriated  it  from  the  infant 
Wcdiint,  th(!  true  heir.  Then  Bunty,  who,  of  course,  made  this 
important  discovery,  has  no  difficulty  in  settling  affairs  to  her 
own  satisfaction.  She  arranges  that  her  father  shall  marry  his 
old  flame,  Eelen,  whom  she  has  found  to  be  a  housekeeper 
altogether  to  her  own  liking,  and  promises  to  wed  W eel  urn 
immediately." 

The  whole  interest  in  the  piece  "is  centered  in  the  delineation 
of  the  characters,"  and  most  of  them,  "  like  Synge's  Irish  peasant 
drama,  might  well  have  been  copied  from  the  life."  The  writer 
adds : 

"The  representation  as  a  whole  is  good,  and  the  stage  manage- 
ment; is  excellent,  especially  in  the  kirk  scene,  where  the  atmos- 
phere is  capital.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this 
comedy  is  in  any  sense  a  great  work,  but  it  is  in  its  way  im- 
portant because  it  opens  up  a  comparatively  new  field  for 
dramatic  exploration,  and  valuable,  for  the  old  lesson  which  it 
enforces,  that  the  true  object  of  the  stage  is  to  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature.  The  personages  in  'Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings'  are 
something  more  than  stage  puppets." 


of  the  famous  child-actor  Master  Betty,  who  appeared  in  the 
company  of  full-grown  players  as  hero  in  Shakespeare's  tragedies 
and  was  the  rage  of  the  town.  One  can  more  easily  get  a  crowd 
to  hear  a  man  playing  the  violin  indifferently  with  his  feet  than 
to  listen  to  one  playing  it  very  well  with  his  hands,  and  I  have 
seen  pictures  that  were  admired,  not  because  they  were 
beautifully  painted,  but  for  the  reason  that  they  were  very 
well  done,  seeing  that  the  painter  had  to  hold  his  brusJi  between 


THE  MASQUE  OF  TONGUES  ON   THE 

STAGE 

WE  HAVE  NOT  the  French  sensitiveness  which  drives 
from  their  stage  any  who  can  not  speak  their  language 
properly.  Instead,  we  find  a  piquancy  that  charms 
when  our  tongue  is  rendered  barely  intelligible  by  foreign 
accents  and  intonations.  We  have  even  taken  to  our  hearts 
and  adopted  as  our  own  actresses  like  Mme.  Modjeska,  Mme. 
Nazimova,  and  Mme.  Kaliseh,  tho  the  speech  of  the  first  was 
far  from  flawless,  and  that  of  the  others  misses  half  the  atmos- 
phere that  bathes  the  use  of  words  for  the  native-born.  The 
latest  comer  is  Mme.  Simone,  a  French  woman  who  played  in 
Paris  the  Hen  Pheasant,  in  Rostand's  "Chantecler";  but  who 
is  displaying  her  versatility  by  playing  in  English  Bernstein's 
heroine  in  "The  Thief."  Her  English,  says  the  New  York  Sun 
critic,  "is  equally  free  from  foreign  accent  and  English  intonation. 
In  the  latter  particular  she  still  defers  to  her  native  tongue." 
Cases  similar  to  ours  occur  also  on  the  stage  in  England,  one 
of  which  leads  the  critic  of  The  Westminster  Gazette  to  observe 
that  "  the  efforts  by  foreigners  on  the  stage  to  speak  English  as 
English  people  are  regrettable,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where 
a  real  success  is  achieved."     He  goes  further: 

"Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  the  speech  of  the  player  betrays 
him  and  our  ear  tells  us  at  once  that  he  is  not  English,  altho 
supposed  to  bo  an  Englishman  speaking  English,  I  think  that 
the  real  interest  in  the  play  disappears.  The  affair  may  be 
curious  and  interesting,  but  is  not  drama,  which  demands 
illusion,  which  requires  of  each  individual  spe>ctator  the  kind  of 
successful  self-surrender  of  disbelief  which  constitutes  the  tem- 
porary make-believe  that  is  his  contrilnition  to  drama.  The 
theater  asks  much  in  the  way  of  make-believe,  and  on  certain 
lines  the  greater  the  demand  the  greater  the  ease  in  complying 
with  it,  but  the  demands  must  be  congruous,  and  there  is  an 
incongruity  when  one  is  asked  to  make-believe  or  to  accept  a 
convention  in  respect  of  one  member  only  of  the  company." 

This  writer  admits  that  his  is  "not  the  popular  view,"  remem- 
bering that  "a  great  part  of  the  public  will  go  to  the  theater 
quite  as  gladly  to  be  astonished  by  a  performer  as  interested  by 
a  drama."  Among  the  cases  that  help  to  prove  his  point  will 
be  found  some  that  show  the  old-time  blunt  "condescension  of 
foreigners"  tinctured  with  a  veiled  irony.     Thus: 

."No  better  evidence  is  required  than  the  prodigious  success 


Co|t\  ri;;hted  l.tll,  i»y  M;irie;iU,  Ne%v  Vori.. 

ber.nhardt's  successor  in   Paris. 

So  ^^m(^  Simone  is  now  loolted  upon  in  the  French  capital.  She 
is  making  an  American  tour  playing  in  English,  something  Sara 
never  had  the  courage  to  imdertake. 

his  teeth.  Art  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  matters,  tho  from 
some  points  of  view  these  freak  performances  tnay  deserve  some 
admiration. 

"It  will  be  asked  how  far  one  would  go.  Certainly  nice  ques- 
tions arise,  perhaps  the  nicest  imaginable  is  whether  one  would 
accept  'Macbeth'  played  with  a  strong  Scots  accent  if  the 
whole  company  spoke  in  the  same  way.  Of  course  there  could  be 
little  dispute  if  only  the  Thane  were  broad.  We  all  know  that 
our  American  cousins,  when  they  deal  \sith  Shakespeare,  con- 
descend to  endeavor  to  speak  with  a  British  accent,  with  the 
British  accent  for  which  otherwise  they  profess  contempt;  and 
the  same  applies  to  the  Canadians,  whose  speech  to  some  extent 
resembles  that  of  the  i>eople  with  whom  they  have  just  declined 
to  reciprocate,  and  the  Australians,  who  recognize  us  by  our 
accent,  and  are  said  by  some  to  have  a  rather  C^ockney  tinge  in 
their  tongue. 

"Moreoxcr.  the  great  question  arises  as  to  what  is  the  correct 
method  of  English  speech,  or.  to  put  it  perhaps  more  convenient- 
ly, of  pronouncing  Shakespeare's  lines.  Now,  taking  for  a 
moment  two  artists  whose  style  is  bej'ond  dispute,  say  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  I  wonder  what  Shake- 
speare would  have  thought  of  the  tone  of  their  speech,  which  we 
consider  beautiful.  After  all,  spelling  and  handwriting  have 
greatly  changed  since  his  time,  and  many  words  ha\e  modified 
their  meaning,  and  we  know  that  the  proniuiciation  of  certain 
words  is  no  longer  the  same.  So  far  as  accent,  in  speaking  of 
Aerse,  is  concerned,  no  doubt  matters  must  be  and  are  as  they 
were,  but  I  wonder  very  much  whether  the  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished players  whom  T  ha\e  named  would  not  have  seemed 
strange  to  the  author  of  '  Hamlet.' " 

Things  are  worse  in  the  opera,  of  course,  where  the  singers 
might  sing  multiplication  tables  iR-ithout  a  large  part  of  the 
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auditors  being  any  the  wiser.  The  present  writer  has  heard 
singers  supposed  to  represent  one  nation  using  '"Italian,  French, 
and  German,  -wdth  the  chorus  in  English."     Even:' 

■"I  think  we  have  had  Italian  actors  and  actresses  playing  in 
their  native  tongue  with  a  company  speak- 
ing English,  or  at  least  the  best  English  at  its 
command.  Nevertheless,  even  going  out- 
side Shakespeare,  when  one  has,  for  in- 
stance, a  Polly  Eccles  with  a  French  accent. 
there  is  a  wTong  note  in  the  whole  per- 
formance, a  manifest  absurdity  and  gro- 
tesque incongruity  with  the  rest  of  the 
play,  destructive  to  the  drama  even  if  the 
actress  has  astounding  genius  and  can 
amaze  and  interest  one  by  the  exhibition 
of  it. 

"  The  most  agreeable  and  satisfactory  ex- 
hibition of  the  land  that  I  can  recollect  was 
the  performance  of  '  Pelleas  and  Melisande, ' 
by  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  and  Sara  Bern- 
hardt, in  which  the  former  played  the 
heroine  in  French,  which  she  spoke  wonder- 
fully well.  But  here  two  circumstances  were 
useful — one  that  the  whole  performance  was 
abnormal,  because  the  French  actress  was 
playing  a  male  part,  without  for  one  mo- 
ment succeeding  in  concealing  her  sex,  and 
the  other  that  no  one  knows  the  nationality 
of  Pelleas  and  his  people,  and  the  little 
Princess  was  a  foreigner  to  them  and  may 
very  well  have  spoken  their  tongue  with 
a  strange  accent.  By  the  by,  at  one  time 
we  used  to  receive  paragraphs  from  in- 
dustrious press-agents  saying  that  Bernhardt 
was  learning  English  with  a  view  to  plaj-ing 
Shakespeare  in  otrr  tongue.  I  am'  glad  now  to  learn  that  she  is 
going  to  learn  golf  instead." 


.\LFRCD    TENNVSON    DICKENS, 

Who  left  England  a  youth  of  twenty  and 
has  lived  for  over  forty  years  in  Australia. 
He  is  now  in  America  lecturing  about  his 
father,  whom  he  never  saw  again. 


THE   "GETHSEMANE"  OF  LITERATURE 

THE  BEST  MINDS  of  our  day  "live  in  Gethsemane' 
and  "write  with  their  hearts'  blood,"  says  a  British 
writer  who  contrasts  the  last  century  with  this.  The 
authors  of  a  hundred  years  ago  lived  in  pleasanter  surroundings 
and  -ttTote  to  give  pleasure,  without  much  regard  for  the  facts 
of  human  misery  and  sin.  Now  literature  has  a  "new  note," 
says  ^Ir.  James  Douglas — the  note  of  reality.  He  doesn't  mean 
•'realism,"  for  we  had  that  quality  in  the  last  century-,  and  his 
reality  means  spiritual  truth  as  well  as  physical  facts.  While 
we  are  coming  nearer  reality,  he  shows  us  in  Public  Opinion 
(London j,  we  are  getting  awaj'  from  artifice — the  thing,  he 
thinks,  that  has  governed  literature  to  a  great  extent  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  Nowadays,  he  declares,  as  we  quoted  him  in 
part  above — 

"The  best  minds  of  our  day  live  in  Gethsemane.  They  write 
w-ith  their  hearts'  blood.  They  are  not  professsional  martyrs  or 
haloed  saints.  They  are  human  beings  who  ache  with  human 
sorroAvs  and  human  follies  and  human  sins.  They  are  in  the 
thick  of  our  stupidity,  our  absiu*dity,  our  selfishness,  our  re- 
morse. They  rise  with  us  out  of  the  mire,  and  they  fall  with 
us  into  the  mud.  They  show  us  our  souls  in  the  making,  and  the 
sight  fills  us  with  fear  and  shame  and  wrath  and  laughter.  They 
make  us  hate  ourselves  and  pity  ourselves.  And  they  help  vis 
to  love  our  meanest  neighbor." 

Literature  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he 
affirms,  "was  merely  the  ornament  of  prosperity."  We  recall 
the  masters  of  that  day — Tennyson,  Browning,  Morris,  Rossetti, 
and  Swinburne — and  "find  in  them  a  great  mass  of  pureh' 
literary  affectation  and  a  very  small  quantity  of  original  passion." 
This  is  knocking  down  images  with  a  vengeance.  And  Mr. 
Douglas  has  more  of  the  same  sort.  He  draws  up  the  prose 
A\Titers.  Ruskin,  Macaulay,  Stevenson,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Carlyle.  Pater,  and  asserts  that  with  them  "the  decorative 
element  is  supreme."     He  goes  on: 


"If  we  disregard  the  artifice  in  these  writers  and  try  to  test 
their  work  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  life,  we  find  that  very 
little  is  left  to  satisfy  our  craving  for  reality.  Somehow  or  other 
time  has  eaten  away  the  spell  they  once  cast  upon  us.  They 
have  not  altered:  it  is  we  who  have  altered.  The  poems  we 
once  found  fresh  have  suddenly  grown  stale. 
The  stories  we  shouted  o\er  have  unexpect- 
edly turned  sour.  Virtue  has  gone  out  of 
the  Victorian  immortals  and  out  of  the 
Edwardian  immortals,  too.  It  is  a  kind  of 
hard  labor  to  wade  through  their  poems, 
their  novels,  and  their  plays.  We  feel  like 
the  child  who  is  attacked  by  the  nausea  of 
the  nursery,  and  who  is  caught  smashing 
his  toj's." 

The  first  consequence  of  this  reaction  is 
'"a  savage  hatred  of  literature  and  literary 
men."  Mr.  Douglas  '"can  barely  tolerate 
old-fashioned  confectioners  like  Mr.  Alfred 
Noyes."  He  comes  with  the  new  wine  that 
America  is  just  beginning  to  sip,  saying, 
'"What  we  like  is  the  sharp  astringency  of 
Synge,  with  his  fierce-  contempt  for  every- 
thing that  comes  out  of  the  ink-pot."  What 
we  want  now  is  ''food  that  is  unsauced  and 
tmspiced  -with  any  form  of  literary  hypoc- 
risj-."     In  other  words — 

"We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  a  revolt 
against  half  a  century  of  materialism.  We 
turn  away  from  literature  that  is  nothing 
but  the  harp  of  Da^-id  in  the  ear  of  Saul — 
the  tinkle  of  art  trying  to  soothe  satiety. 
We  go  to  the  writers  who  express  the  fever 
in  our  blood,  the  misery  in  our  bones — the  refusal  to  accept 
things  as  they  are,  the  determination  to  challenge  established 
facts  and  to  question  the  foundations  of  life.  It  is  not  merely 
against  money  and  luxury  that  we  rebel.  It  is  against  the  arro- 
gance of  opinion  and  the  effrontery  of  science.  It  is  against 
all  the  forces  that  crush  the  little  soul  of  the  meanest  man.  We 
demand  air  to  breathe,  and  we  flock  to  the  writers  who  give 
us  air. 

"They  are  a  queer,  ragged  regiment,  when  you  look  at  them. 
At  their  head  are  two  dead  old  men — Tolstoy  and  IbSen — very 
dead  in  one  sense  and  very  much  alive  in  another.  They  were 
and  are  and  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  the  arch-masters  of 
reality.  There  is  also  Turgenef  and  there  is  Dostoyefsky.  It 
would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  influence  which  these  four  mas- 
ters of  reality  have  exerted  upon  European  literature.  Between 
them  they  have  killed  the  old  drama  and  the  old  novel.  They 
have  taught  us  to  demand  reality  in  art.  And  reality  is  something 
far  higher  and  far  deeper  than  realism.  Reality  is  the  state  of 
the  soul:   realism  is  a  trick  of  the  pen. 

"When  a  man  faces  his  own  nature  and  faces  the  facts  of 
life,  then  he  attains  reality.  This  facing  of  the  facts  is  the  new 
note  in  literature.  Not  merely  the  physical  facts — not  merely 
the  bewildering  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  life — but  the  spiri- 
tual facts — the  life  behind  life,  the  soul  within  the  body.  In 
their  several  ways  certain  men  of  our  time  are  hunting  down  these 
realities,  which  are  the  only  elements  which  give  meaning  to 
life  and  to  its  mirrored  shadow,  literature.  Whereas  the  old 
artificers  went  in  for  self-pleasing,  the  new  realists  go  in  for 
self-torture.  Their  agony  is  our  agony.  Their  passion  is  our 
passion.  What  we  are  trying  to  beat  out  in  our  lives  they  too 
are  trying  to  beat  out  in  their  words.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  in 
one  way,  Mr.  Wells  in  another  way.  Mr.  Galsworthy  in  his 
fashion,  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  in  another  fashion — these  are  types 
of  the  men  who  are  hewing  out  of  our  anguish  a  new  literature." 

Mr.  Douglas  sees  the  men  he  has  just  named  as  "interpreting 
the  unhappy  conscience  of  mankind."     Further: 

"They  are  stammering  the  dark  pain  in  our  spirit.  Their 
translation  of  our  suffering  is  clumsy.  They  can  not  keep  their 
vanity  out  of  their  vision.  But  they  ease  us  and  help  us  to 
go  on  with  our  secret  purgation.  We  are  opprest  by  the  crowds 
of  ignorance  sweating  and  jostling  around  us,  but  we  feel  the  clear 
air  above  and  beyond 

"It  is  this  closeness  to  actual  experience  that  distinguishes 
the  new  literature  from  the  old.  In  a  very  deep  sense  it  is  re- 
ligious experience  that  shapes  its  revelation." 
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A   SON   OF   DICKENS 

To  THE  SON  of  f'harles  Dickens,  who  comes  from  the 
antipodes  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years,  America  seems 
more  like  home,  that  is,  more  like  Australia,  than  England. 
So  lie  told  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Sun  during  his  recent 
visit.  This  son,  named  after  Alfred  Tennyson,  went  out  to 
Australia  when  a  youth  of  twenty.  He  never  saw 
his  father  again,  nor,  indeed,  had  he  ever  returned 
to  his  old  home  until  the  past  year,  when  lie 
came  back  to  the  Western  world  to  lecture  about 
his  father.  The  rejmrter,  after  bringing  forward 
the  usual  irrelevancies  by  means  of  which  visit- 
ing foreigners  gain  an  impressi(ni  of  American 
"smartness,"  led  the  newcomer  to  talk  about  him- 
self and  his  more  famous  father.  One  thing  that 
the  interview  reveals  is  that  certain  English 
types  still  persist  since  the  day  tlie  elder  Dickens 
put  them  into  his  fiction.     The  sou  explains: 

"I  visited  the  inn  where  Mr.  Pickirick  first  inel 
Alfred  Jingle.  It  was  not  so  much  changed  either; 
A  party  of  us  had  luncheon  there  and  the  landlord 
entered  surprizingly  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

"'Cilad  to  see  you,  gentlemen,' he  said  in  greet- 
ing us;  'very  glad,  verj'  glad.  A  good  luncheon 
awaiting  you,  gentlemen,  a  good  luncheon;  indeed 
an  excellent  luncheon,  I  might  say.  Lamb  or 
veal,  gentlemen;  a  good  shoulder  of  lamb  or  a 
joint  of  veal,  and  either  done  to  a  turn.' 

"And    so   he    went    througli    the  whole    menu, 
Alfred  Jingle  to  the  life,  and  enjoying  it  thoroughly 
himself.      He  loved  the  works  of    my    father    and 
was  glad    to  honor  his  memory.      Indeed,   I  found  it  touching 
to  observe  how  d(>ar  his  memory  yet  is  among  the  people  and  in 
the  places  whose  scenes  he  made  familiar. 

"I  visited  the  old  home  and  the  meadow  which  we  boys  used 
to  have  to  visit  by  a  circuitous  route  if  Ave  wanted  to  play  there 
mornings.  For  my  father  was  very  industrious  and  worked 
every  morning  from  nine  o'clock  until  one,  regardless  of  all  else, 
and  he  could  not  bear  being  disturbed.  And  as  the  way  to 
our  cricketing  ground  lay  i)ast  his  study  window  we  had  to 
elimb  hedges  and  skirt  the  orchard  in  order  to  get  to  the  meadow. 

"Worse  yet,  our  croquet  ground  was  overlooked  by  his  study 
window  and  many  a  time  we  had  to  watch  the  clock,  hoping  he 
was  not  going  to  work  overtime  that  day  so  we  could  get  to 
our  game. 

"My  father's  habits  of  living  were  very  simple  at  home.  We 
childr(>n  always  had  our  dinnc^r  at  midday,  and  he  would  come 
into  the  dining-room  and  stand  at  the  sideboard  and  take  some- 


thing liglil  to  eat.  He  never  ate  at  that  hour  what  could  be 
termed  a  meal. 

"As  I  said,  he  was  very  industrious  and  kept  verj'^  j>usy.  He 
generally  had  two  novels  in  hand  at  one  time,  and  scarcely 
ever  kept  further  than  one  instalment  ahead  in  their  publication. 

"As  you  know,  they  would  first  appear  serially,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  wonderful  thing  had  he  ever  had  one  completed  and 
off  his  mind  when  it   began  to  appear.      His   work  made  him 


lirKWUKS    BOTTLE    INN.    COBllA.M.    KK.N'l'. 

Here  Mr.   Pickwick  fl.st   in.-t   Alfred  Jingle,   and  the  son  of    Dickens   roturus  all   ihi-sc 
years  later  to  find  another  Alfred  Jingle,  '  to  the  life,"  still  landlord  here. 


THE   BULLS    INN,    UOCHESTER. 
A  Dickens  landmark  recently  visited  by  his  son,  seen  as  the  central  figure  of  the  groiiij. 


one  of  the  originators  of  the  modern  periodical.  His  plan  was 
to  sell  the  right  to  a  publisher  for  what  would  now  be  considererl 
a  ridiculouslv  low  sum.  Later  he  bought  some  of  the.se  rights 
back."  "   . 

He  does  not  permit  us  to  forget  our  early  shortcomings  in 

the  way  of  piracy.     What  Dickens  and  his  family  suffered  by 

.these  "pickings  and  stealings,"  it  is  hoped,  is  now  being  amended 

in   some   part   through   the   agency   of   the   "Dickens   Stamp." 

The  son  assures  us: 

"For  all  the  millions  of  copies  of  his  works  in  this  country  he 
never  received  a  cent  except  from  Ticknor  &  Fields  of  Boston, 
who  paid  him  for  the  books  they  published.  But  altho  he  himself 
won  nothing  and  lost  an  inestimable  fortune,  he  won  the  battle 
for  all  the  novelists  to  follow  him;  for  it  is  admitted  that  it  was 
most  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  international  cop\Tight 
law  at  last  came  about  and  went  into  effect." 

The  son  of  course  had  personal  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  originals  of  the  most  famous 
Dickens  characters.  ""The  best  part  of  it  is  that 
the  originals,"  so  he  says,  "never  dreamed  that 
they  were  such,  and  would  innocently  read  the 
books  and  enjoy  the  characters,  never  reading 
themselves  into  them."     He  adds: 

"But  no  one  was  safe.  The  family  servants  all 
had  to  serve  their  purposes,  and  even  the  members 
of  the  family  themselves,  .l/r.'*.  Joe  Gargery  and 
Joe  were  my  sister  and  her  husband  to  the  life; 
my  grandfather  sliould  have  had  no  trouble  in  see- 
ing himself  in  Mr.  Micawber  in  his  spare  time  when 
waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  and  .Ur.y.  Xich- 
hbi/  was  a  delightful  portrait  of  my  grandmother. 

"But  my  father  always  so  generalized  his  char- 
acters that  no  offense  could  be  taken;  tho  he 
probalily  had  a  particular  I'cck^iiiif  in  mind  and  a 
particular  i'riah  Heep,  there  are  thousands  of  l>otli 
still  living  to-day  who  are  hit  just  as  much  as  the 
*)riginal  inspirations  were." 

Dickens,  we  are  reminded,  made  amends  to  Leigh 
Hunt  for  picturing  him  as  Harold  Skitnpole  by 
securing  him  a  pension  from  the  Literary  Fund. 
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PREACHERS  VS.  PUGILISTS 


JACK  JOHNSON'S  tribute  to  the  power  of  "the  preachers" 
marks  a  step  forward  in  militant  Christianity.  ' '  They  have 
put  the  front-rank  fighters  out  of  business,"  he  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  frustrated  Wells-Johnson  fight,  scheduled  for 
Earl's  Court,  London.  "We  shall  never  see  another  great 
fight  like  those  of  the  old  days,  or  like  that  at  Reno,  A\'ith  big 
stakes,  tremendous  attendance,  and  world- 
A\-ide  interest."  These  words,  forming  part  of  a 
letter,  are  printed  by  The  Congregationalist  and 
Christian  World  (Boston),  and  as  the  collapse 
of  the  undertaking  is  reported  by  The  Christian 
Woild  (London),  it  looks  as  tho  Johnson  were 
indeed  a  prophet.     Thus: 

"Mr.  Justice  Lush  granted  an  injunction 
against  the  lessees  of  Earl's  Court,  and  on 
Thursday  the  two  boxers  and  the  promoters 
of  the  fight  gave  undertaldngs  in  the  police- 
court,  to  which  they  were  summoned  on  a 
charge  of  contemplating  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
that  they  would  not  persist  with  the  contest. 
The  promoter  of  the  combat  undertook  not 
to  promote  any  contest  between  Johnson  and 
Wells  at  any  place  within  the  British  Islands. 
Johnson  undertook  not  to  box  with  Wells  any- 
where within  the  British  Empire.  Some  idea 
was  entertained  of  transferring  the  combat  to 
Paris,  but  Johnson  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment from  the  ring  after  fulfilling  his  music- 
hall  engagements.  The  credit  for  frustrating 
the  Johnson-Wells  match  is  due  to  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  who,  as  secretary  of  the  National  Free 
Church  Council,  mobilized  the  Christian  forces 
of  the  country  against  the  combat^  and  took 
active  steps  to  make  the  opposition  effective. 
One  consequence  of  the  protest  against  the 
Johnson-Wells  contest  is  an  outburst  of  pop- 
ular disgust  in  America  against  the  savage 
prize-fights  under  the  guise  of  boxing-matches 
which  have  been  taking  place  in  Madison  Square  Garden.  The 
license  of  the  club  which  promoted  the  fights  has  been  forfeited. 
The  South  African  press  indicate  great  satisfaction  in  that 
Dominion  at  the  frustration  of  the  combat  between  Johnson 
and  Wells." 

But  Mr.  Meyer  and  his  friends  have  missed  the  real  point, 
thinks  The  Church  Times  (London),  organ  of  the  Established 
Church.  "They  have  thought  of  the  mere  pommeling  and 
bruising  as  the  brutalizing  thing."  Whereas  "the  really  ugly  fea- 
ture of  this  and  so  many  other  forms  of  professional  '  sport '  is 
its  sordid  and  cold-blooded  commercialism.  .  .  .  An  atmosphere 
of  pursy  blackguardism  tends  to  gather  round  the  prize-ring  and 
race-course  and  football  ground  alike."  An  interesting  state- 
ment of  various  points  of  view  is  here  brought  out : 

,"The  fact  may  want  some  explaining  that  in  all  humanitarian 
questions  the  'non-conformist  conscience'  seems  to  be  more 
sensitive  than  that  of  the  historic  Church.  The  outcry  against 
the  Earl's  Court  match  has  come  chiefly  from  the  former  quarter, 
while  priests — with  a  boxing-club,  probably,  among  their  paro- 
chial institutions — have  been  found  hand-in-glove  (literally) 
with  pugilists.  It  is  not  quite  fair,  perhaps,  either  to  modern 
Dissent  or  to  its  seventeenth-centurj'  forerunners,  to  quote 
Macaulay's  pleasantry  about  the  disapproval  of  bear-baiting  by 
the  Puritans.  They  disapproved  it,  he  said,  not  because  it 
gave  the  bear  pain,  but  because  it  gave  the  spectators  pleasure. 
Those  grim  people  would  have  replied  that  pleasure  is  demorali- 
zing. Their  less  ascetic  descendants  only  say  that  the  pleasure 
of  fighting — to  drink  delight  of  battle  with  one's  peers — or  of 
watching  fighting,  demorahzes.  They  are,  in  a  word,  humani- 
tarians, and  it  is  a  common  reproach  against  the  Church  that 
she  is  less  readilv  moved  in  that  direction 


REV.    F.    B.    MEYER 


Who  led  the  agitation  that  stopt  the 
Wells- Johnson  fight  in  England 


"It  is  plain  that  a  great  deal  of  modern  humanitarianism  is 
not  merely  non-religious,  but  is  animated  by  resentment  against 
a  Deity  whose  creatures  are  given  so  much  pain  to  endure. 
An  age  which  is  absorbed  in  a  frenzy  of  pity,  beginning  in  self- 
pity,  which  claims  pleasure  as  a  right  and  rejects  suffering  as 
an  injustice,  is  bound  to  be  a  humanitarian  one,  unless,  like  the 
era  of  the  Revolution  in  France,  its  passion  of  humanity  takes- 
the  form  of  a  pitiless  orgy  of  blood.  But 
gi^^en  a  country  and  age  of  more  temperate 
emotions  like  our  own,  the  decay  of  interest 
in  doctrinal  religion  and  the  falling  of  Creed 
and  Church  into  life's  background  are  sure 
to  be  accompanied  by  an  unbalanced  ethicalism 
directed  almost  wholly  to  the  prevention  of 
physical  pain  and  to  indignant  condemnation 
of  those  who  cause  it.  In  fact,  the  word 
'  morality '  has  come  to  be  used  in  an  extremely 
narrow  sense.  Nothing  mystical  is  admitted 
under  'ethics.'  Take,  for  example,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sexes.  '  Christian  endeavor ' 
movements  and  the  like  are  earnest  in  pro- 
moting healthiness  and  cleanness  of  living,  but 
the  Church  has  had  no  help  whatever  from  the 
'non-conformist  conscience'  in  defending  the- 
higher  and  revealed  standard  of  Christian  wed- 
lock, which  is  suspected  as  a  bit  of  priest- 
craft. And  outside  this  question  the  range 
of  the  Christian  rule  of  holiness  is  large  and 
wide.  It  is ,  blindness  to  ignore  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  duty  of  man  and  make  the  good- 
ness or  badness  of  the  Church's  Christianity  tO' 
turn  entirely  on  her  zealousness  or  backward- 
ness in  securing  every  one  two  pounds  a  week 
and  magnifying  the  Hague  Tribunal." 

Dr.  T.  Rhondda  Williams,  a  Congregation- 
alist preacher  of  Brighton,  England,  also  sees 
the  outcry  as  disproportionate  to  the  cause. 
In  The  Christian  Commonwealth  (London)  he 
asks  if  the  forces  that  came  together  to  stop 
the  fight  will  remain  together  to  stop  the  terrible  treatment- 
which  the  white  man  is  dealing  out  to  the  black,  since  "the 
relation  of  the  proposed  prize-fight  to  the  problem  of  the 
black  and  white  races  was  recognized  by  those  who  agitatei 
against  it."     He  writes:  ' 

' '  I  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Meyer  and  others :  Will  they  under- 
take to  rouse  the  religious  forces  of  this  country  to  agitate  for 
justice  to  the  black  and  to  the  colored  races?  There  is  un- 
fortunately any  amount  of  evidence  that  a  very  common  feeling 
among  colonials  is  that  the  black  man  is  more  or  loss  of  a  brute- 
beast,  and  that  it  is  quite  right  to  lash  him,  and  even  to  kill  him,, 
if  he  does  not  behave.  Nor  does  the  matter  end  there;  there  are 
a  great  many  people  in  our  own  country  who  have  come  to 
acquiesce  in  that  view  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  If  human 
rights  are  claimed  for  the  native  races  now,  there  are  those  who 
tell  lis  that  the  claim  is  made  in  ignorance,  that  the  men  on  the 
spot  are  the  men  who  'know  how  to  deal  with  niggers' — a- 
phrase  which  always  means  the  same  thing:  the  right  to  kick 
and  lash,  and  even  kill,  when  they  displease  the  white  lord. 
It  is  from  men  who  have  long  been  on  the  spot  that  I  have 
learned  that  these  things  are  facts.  I  believe  with  The  Nation 
that  it  is  high  time  for  'British  opinion  to  pull  itself  together- 
on  this  question.' 

"I  believe  if  we  found  out  how  many  people  in  England 
were  making  profits  out  of  the  use  of  the  black  man,  such  use 
being  dependent  upon  attaching  no  sacredness  to  his  person, 
we  should  have  a  considerable  measure  of  the  explanation  of 
the  indifference  that  prevails  as  to  his  fate.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  some  who  were  eager  to  stop  the  prize-fight  in  London 
are  equally  eager  for  dividends  from  South  African  invest- 
ments where  a  far  more  degrading  contest  is  going  on,  in- 
volving the  exploitation  and  debasement  of  millions  of  their 
fellow  beings,'! 
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AN    "OLD  LADIES'    HOME"   IN    PEKING 

ONE  CHARITY  in  Peking  expresse.^  the  sympathy  of 
the  foreign  community  for  the  aged  poor.  It  is  a 
refuge  for  (lostitute  ohi  women  of  the  native  class. 
,"It  does  not  promote  the  work  of  any  church,  nor  help  to  intro- 
duce any  business,  nor  aid  in  the  work  of  diplomacy,"  says 
Lucy  Jackson  Whiting  in  The  Continent  (Chicago).  It  is  simply 
good-will  in  action.  The  ladies  of  the  different  legations  arc 
the  sponsors  of  this  charity,  which  had  its  beginning  at  the 
home  of  the  American  legation  while  Mrs.  Denby  was  presiding 
there.  Half  a  dozen  nationalities  and  more  creeds  join  in  this 
effort  to  smooth  the  path  of  a  few  old  women  who  have  no  other 
means  of  succor.  The  suggestion  for  such  an  institution  came 
from  one  of  the  inmates,  who,  indeed,  became  its  "charter 
member."     In  this  way: 

"'Will  you  let  me  live?'  humbly  questioned  an  abject-looking 
woman  at  my  door  one  cold  winter  morning  in  Peking,  China. 
She  was  cold  and  hungry,  so  she  was  admitted.  'I  have  no 
home,  no  food,  no  friends,'  she  said,  in  telling  her  story.  'There 
is  no  place  for  me  in  this  world. 
I  thought  I'd  try  the  next.  I 
went  to  the  lake,  but  the  water 
looked  so  cold — and  while  I 
stood  there  hesitating,  a  man 
came  along  and  asked  what  I 
was  doing.  I  told  him  I  had 
lived  long  enough.  There  was 
nothing  in  life  for  me,  not  even 
a  bowl  of  rice.  He  replied, 
"Go  over  to  that  big  foreign 
house,  the  one  with  the  chim- 
ney. I  hear  that  those  foreigners 
are  kind  to  the  poor."  So  I 
came.  Shall  I  live  or  shall  I  not 
live? ' 

"While  this  poor  woman  was 
telling  her  story,  a  vision  of  a 
home  for  such  as  she  flashed 
across  my  mind,  for  we  had 
many  similar  calls;  but  little 
did  I  think  the  vision  would 
become  a  reality,  and  this  hap- 
less creature  the  home's  first 
inmate !  After  she  was  warmed 
and  fed,  we  found  that  she  had 
not  only  a  desire  to  live  but  to 
live  right  where  she  was  at  that 
moment.  'This  is  heaven!' 
was  her  exclamation.     But   we 

assured  her  she  had  not  yet  reached  the  better  land.  Soon  a 
friend  came  in  and  my  vision  of  an  old  ladies'  home  was 
described  to  a  sympathetic  listener.  'There  is  only  one  perplex- 
ing question — where  can  we  get  the  money? ' 

"'Money?  '  My  listener  spurned  the  question  superbly. 
'There  is  plenty  of  it  in  this  world,  and  none  will  be  needed  in 
the  next,  so  we'll  not  stop  for  that!' " 

The  house  was  founded  in  1897  and  all  went  well  until  1900. 
In  that  year  the  Boxers,  "showing  no  pity  for  their  own  aged 
poor,  demolished  the  home  and  scattered  the  inmates.  Some 
have  never  been  seen  since;  but  the  institution  did  not  die." 
The  women  now  sheltered  here  are  not  from  the  beggar  class, 
but  represent  the  "worthy  poor."  One  of  them  had  a  romantic 
history : 

"One  figure  familiar  at  the  home  for  a  couple  of  years  was 
known  as  'the  duchess.'  She  was  one  of  the  secondary  wives  of 
a  duke,  and  her  mother-love  brought  her  from  the  duke's  palace 
to  the  poorhouse.  'Even  a  cat  or  a  dog  loves  its  offspring,' 
is  a  common  proverb  in  China,  often  quoted  as  an  excuse  for 
mother-lovo,  whicih  in  this  instance  almost  seemed  to  need 
justificiation.  This  woman  had  one  precious  son.  He  was 
spoiled  by  indulgence  in  the  palace,  and,  on  reaching  manhood, 
the  game  of  cards  which  had  been  his  constant  amusement 
became  a  passion  with  him,  and  he  sought  others  outside  with 
whom  to  play  and  exchange  large  sums  of  money.  When  he 
lost  and  his  father  refused  to  be  responsible  for  his  debts,  he 


secretly  helped  himself  from  the  common  treasury;  and  because 
of  this,  after  many  broken  promises,  he  was  cast  out  from  the 
palace. 

"The  mother  might  have  remained  there  in  comfort,  but  she 
chose  to  go  with  her  son,  so  together  they  went  out  of  their 
palatial  home  into  the  world.  'The  world,'  in  the  great  city  of 
Peking,  is  a  place  where  temptation  lurks  on  every  .side.  Soon 
the  little  property  which  was  given  them  was  gone;  even  their 
monthly  stipend  was  gambled  away  before  it  was  due;  they 
were  unable  to  pay  their  rent,  and  were  turned  into  the 
street.  (Jarments  were  pawned  for  food,  until  one  cold 
day  in  January  a  native  Christian  worker,  of  whom  thsy 
begged  a  fifth  of  a  cent,  brought  them  into  the  mission. 
Arrangements  were  made  to  send  the  mother  to  the  old  ladies' 
home,  })ut  even  as  she  exprest  her  gratitude,  she  also  exprest  her 
fear  that  she  could  not  endure  the  separation  from  her  wayward 
but  beloved  son. 

"As  she  went  out  the  door  with  the  letter  in  hand  which  would 
admit  her  into  the  home,  her  bare  heels  could  be  seen  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cold  stone.  The  bad,  good  son  who  had  been 
waiting  outside  carefully  (who  shall  not  say  lovingly?)  supported 
her  down  the  steps.  It  was  a  picture  never  to  ha  forgotten 
by  those  who  saw  it. 

."The  son  was  remonstrated  with  for  bringing  his  mother  to 


Courtesy  of  '*The  Continent,"  Chicago. 

"SMILES    AND    SIUH.S' 
Chinese  women  of  the 


IN    'OLD    SOULS    WAITINO    HLKE    TO    DIE. 
worthy  poor  "  ending  their  days  in  a  home  supported  by  the  foreign  colony. 


such  poverty.  He  replied:  'I  Icnow  it — I  am  bad.  That  is 
why  we  have  come  to  this!'  He  was  afterward  seen  on  the 
street  many  times,  a  veritable  beggar.  The  mother  enjoyed  the 
comfort  of  the  home,  but  longed  for  her  son;  and  occasionally, 
when  he  stopt  at  the  gate  to  see  her,  it  was  thought  that  her 
ample  sleeves  w^ere  well  filled  with  corn-cakes.  One  day  she 
disappeared,  and  no  one  knows  (he  end  of  her  story;  but  of  all 
sad  histories  of  the  twenty-eiglit  inmates  of  the  home,  none  seems 
more  pathetic  than  that  of  '  the  duchess.' " 

Some  interesting  glimpses  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  for  1910.     Thus: 

"Signs  of  loving  helpfulness  among  the  women  have  been 
observed.  One  old  blind  woman  is  often  seen  leading  another, 
and  when  one  suggested  the  fear  of  the  proverbial  ditch,  the 
answer  was  that  common  loss  made  common  love.  Another 
woman  accused  of  not  doing  all  the  duties  expected  of  her,  was 
found  of  her  osvn  accord  to  have  taken  crazy  old  Mrs.  Wang 
and  washed  her  fa<'e,  arms,  and  hair  for  her.  .  .  .  Often  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  whether  it  is  the  comic  or  pathetic  that  is  most 
in  e\idence.  Was  there  ever  such  a  mixture  of  maimed  and  lame, 
blind,  and  deaf?  Mrs.  H.  ^\Tote.  'Sing  a  song  pathetic,  smile  and 
groan  and  sigh.   Four  and  twenty  old  souls  waiting  here  to  die.  .  .  . 

"Since  the  first  funeral  at  the  home,  none  expresses  a  fear  of 
death.  This  may  be  due  to  the  Christian  hope  which  the  native 
preacher  faithfully  set  forth,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
home  provided  a  fairly  good  coffin.  .  .  .  There  are  few  things 
dearer  to  the  heart  of  a  Chinaman  than  a  good  coffin." 
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Courtesy  of  "  Mission!.,     lk>6tou. 

JOSEPH    WILLIAM    MAUCK. 


ORKERS  in  the  Men  and  Religion  Movement  in  this 
country  may  find  encouragement  in  a  picture  of  the 
religious  earnestness  that  is  inspiring  their  brothers 
in  Britain.  "Religion  has  a  vital  grip  on  the  men  of  Eng- 
land," saj's  Rev.  Sj'dney  H.  Cox  in  The  Congregationalist  and 
Christian  World  (Boston),  whose  editor  thinks  our  workers  may 
also  get  some  practical  suggestions  from  his 
"definite  statements  concerning  the  way  in 
Avhich  men  are  responding  to  religious  appeals 
and  opportunities"  in  Great  Britain.  Dr. 
Cox,  who,  we  are  told,  was  born  in  England 
and  has  kept  closely  in  touch  with  movements 
there,  and  who  has  just  returned  from  three 
months  of  religious  work  and  observation  in 
his  native  land,  says  in  part: 

"Preaching  one  Sunday  at  Whitefields,  after 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown  had  left,  men  of  all 
ranks  spoke  to  me  with  profound  gratitude  for 
the  terse  dynamic  message  of  the  new  dean 
at  Yale.  The  outstanding  characteristic  at 
the  Whitefields  men's  meeting,  whether  the 
program  seems  to  emphasize  social  work  or 
political  reform  or  economic  policy,  is  that  of 
intense  religious  fervor 

"  It  was  interesting  to  go  out  a  Sunday  later 
to  East  Ham,  the  farthest  large  center  of  the 
East  of  London,  and  speak  to  a  Methodist 
Brotherhood  in  a  vast  hall  packed  with  over 
2,500  men!  As  we  approached,  it  was  thrilling 
to  see  all  the  converging  streets  blocked  with 
hundreds  of  men,  all  making  for '  the  same 
meeting,  not  drawn  by  the  announcement  of 
any  celebrated  speaker  or  musician,  but  in- 
stinct with  the  passion  for  brotherhood.  Less 
than  half  were  members  of  any  church.  Under- 
neath in  a  huge  Sunday-school,  room  were 
over  1,500  young  people  at  Bible  study.  At 
night  the  pastor  spoke  to  over  2,500  people, 
his  associate  downstairs  preached  to  an  overflow  service  of 
several  hundreds,  and  still  a  few  people  could  get  no  seats! 
The  singing  was  contagious. 

"During  the  strike  I  preached  at  Poplar  and  Bow  in  the  docks 
region,  habited  by  the  toughest  population  in  London's  East 
End.  On  a  hot  Sundaj-  the  church  was  well  filled,  and  the  entire 
congregation  sang  a  'Te  Deum'  with  fine  precision.  Friends 
have  told  me  that  they  preached  under  the  same  conditions  at 
Cardiff,  Bristol,  Bradford,  Glasgow,  and  in  suburban  towns,  as 
Bromley,  Kent,  etc.,  the  same  story  is  repeated." 

The  writer  saw  "something  religious  about  the  very  tenacity, 
almost  ferocity  "  of  the  fiery  Welshmen  on  strike  in  Cardiff. 
Elijah,  he  declares,  "can  scarcely  have  been  a  more  real  prophet 
to  the  burdened  people  of  his  race  than  is  Lloyd-George  to  the 
masses  in  Great  Britain  who  have  pinned  their  social  hope  to 
him  in  great  faith."  The  lamentations  heard  here  and  there 
all  over  England  about  non-churchgoers  "often  miss  the  point," 
continues  Dr.  Cox: 

"Multitudes  of  the  non-churchgoers  in  England  now  are  more 
religious  at  heart  than  any  non-churchgoers  that  went  before,  or 
many  churchgoers  also !  The  measures  of  Mr.  Asquith's  cabinet 
have  a  religious  ring  about  them  that  is  plain  to  those  whose  ears 
are  attuned  to  the  social  awakening  of  the  churches  of  England. 

"Many  of  the  complaining  churches  and  clergy  are  those  who 
quite  honestly  decUne  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions  that 
are  quite  apparent  to  others.  Others,  again,  are  willing,  but  the 
time  is  not  quite  ripe  for  the  changes  which,  when  made,  must  be 
radically  made." 

The  summer's  heat  did  not  halt  religious  work  in  London, 
Thousands  of  people  were  to  be  seen  attending  the  Sunday 
night  church  services;  there  were  also  "abundance  of  open-air 
meetings" — "surely  a  finer  and  manlier  set  of  men  never  banded 
together  in  England  for  its  redemption  than  the  younger  gener- 
ation of  preachers  in  the  Free  Churches  to-dav." 


D 


President  of  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Free  Baptists,  who  have  just 
merged  their  denominational  identity 
in  the  Baptist  Church. 


THE  BAPTISTS   UNITING 

ENOMINATIONS  have  grown  like  the  branches  of  a 
tree,  but  the  cases  of  reunion  have  been  so  few  since 
the  Primitive  Church  divided  into  East  and  West  that 
each  case  stands  as  a  landmark.  Following  the  return  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians  to  the  main  body  of  their  denomina- 
tion, we  now  see  the  Free  Baptists  sacrificing  their  identity  to 
the  main  Baptist  Church.  This  merger  was 
effected  in  Boston  on  October  1.  One  hundred 
years  ago  these  bodies  were  formed  by  a  separa- 
tion on  the  theological  doctrines  of  Calvinism 
and  Arminianism.  Of  late  these  doctrines  have 
no  longer  been  a  test  of  membership  in  either 
bodies  and  the  union,  says  The  Watchman 
(Baptist,  Boston  J,  "is  simply  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  differences  which  caused  the 
separation  have  disappeared."  This  state- 
ment follows : 

"On  October  1.  simultaneously  with  this 
union  of  The  Watchma7i  and  The  Morning  Star, 
the  missionary  funds  and  the  administration  of 
the  home  and  foreign  missions  of  the  Free  Bap- 
tists were  transferred  to  the  American  Baptist 
Home  Mission  Society  and  the  American  Bap- 
tist Foreign  JSIission  Society,  respectively,  and 
the  Sunday-school  publications  were  transferred 
to  the  American  Baptist  Publication  Society." 

The  union  now  effected  is  not  a  union  of 
churches,  but  of  organization  for  Christian 
work,  points  out  The  Examiner  (New  York). 
What  is  mainly  aimed  at  is  "economj^  in  the 
missionary  work  "  of  this  denomination.  The 
Examiner  adds : 


"No  'denomination'  agency  could  force  two 
reluctant  Baptist  churches  to  unite,  or  one 
unwilling  church  to  unite  with  another  that 
desired  it.  All  that  is  left  where  it  belongs,  with  the  individual 
churches.  No  coercion,  but  only  the  sweet  constraint  of  love, 
can  bring  Baptist  and  Free  Baptist  into  the  close  fellowship 
of  the  external  church.  But  since  little  remains,  save  in  time- 
hardened  recollection,  of  the  heated  controversies  which  led 
to  the  unhappy  disruption  in  1780,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped 
that  where  two  feeble  plants  are  growing  side  by  side  in  the 
same  place  they  will  not  long  be  left  to  dispute  the  ground.  A 
union  between  a  Baptist  and  a  Pedobaptist  church  would 
involve  the  compromise  of  a  fundamental  principle;  such  a 
union  between  a  Regular  and  a  Free  Baptist  church  would 
involve  only  a  concession  of  freedom  of  thought  concerning 
doctrine  which  every  Baptist  claims,  and  exercises,  for  himself." 

Zion's  Herald  (Boston),  a  Methodist  organ,  takes  up  a  para- 
graph appearing  in  The  Watchman  and  remarks  that  "as  a 
representative  Methodist  of  one  of  fifteen  or  more  Methodist 
bodies,  we  experienced  a  well-deserved  rebuke"  in  reading  the 
following  closing  paragraph  of  the  editorial : 

"There  has  been  much  talk  about  Christian  union  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  the  feeling  toward  Christian  unity  is  withouf 
question  growing  very  fast.  But  it  has  remained  for  Baptists 
and  Free  Baptists  to  lead  the  way  in  actual  and  practical  union. 
Baptists  and  Free  Baptists  in  the  Maritime  Pro\dnces  have 
formed  a  full  organic  union.  In  the  United  States  they  have 
fully  united  in  general  Christian  acti-vaty.  The  matter  of  local 
union  of  churches  is,  in  accordance  with  Baptist  polity,  left 
whoUy  to  the  local  chiu-ches,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

"  But  in  all  essential  features,  and  in  their  general  activ- 
ities andj  influence,  the  Baptists  and  Free  Baptists  of  America 
are  now  one.  They  show  to  the  world  a  united  front;  they  have 
one  united  service  for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  the  salvation  of  men;  and  they  have  fully  attained 
that  unity  for  which  our  Lord  prayed,  'that  they  all  may  be 
one  as  we  are.'" 
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FOR  LONG   DISTANCE   SERVICE 


over  good  roads,  between  town  and  country,  the  Baker  has  no 
equal  among  electrics.  One  world's  record  after  another  has 
established  its  mileage  supremacy.  Its  smooth,  silent  running  is 
due  to  superior  electrical  design,  mechanical  rehnemcnt,and  a 

friction/ess  shaft  drive. 

THE  BAKER  MOTOR- VEHICLE  COMPANY 


42       ^^Q^t        8oth        kStreet. 


Clevelactid.      Ohio 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

IT  is  hard  to  give  a  generous  and  fair 
criticism  after  studiously  traveling 
through  sheets  of  inane  verse  capable  of  a 
stretch  from  the  Lizard  to  the  last  few  pal- 
pitating leagues  before  the  pole,  {"or  a 
time,  at  least,  after  such  an  experience,  we 
are  apt  to  feel  that  our  magazine  versifiers 
stand  about  as  high  as  the  underside  of 
Shakespeare's  ankle-bone  and  are  at  least 
as  tall  as  the  sole  of  Browning's  shoe  is 
thick. 

But,  in  the  absence  of  that  great,  sure 
genius  who  will  rise  and  silence  criticism, 
and  who  will  make  real  to  us  again  the 
things  of  the  spirit,  we  will  try  to  be 
thankful  for  the  priests  of  little  verses. 

The  poems  printed  below  have  no  new, 
disturbing  element  that  requires  comment. 
"  Lud  Combe  "  escapes  from  modern  life 
into  cells  of  exquisite  beauty.  A  nicely 
exprest  human  note  lifts  Zona  Gale's  con- 
tribution a  little  above  the  dead  level 
of  current  verse.  The  rest  of  the  poems 
are  in  keeping  with  these  two. 

As  to  the  great  modern  genius  who  will 
bring  a  Renaissance  of  poetry — that  is  a 
matter  that  rests  on  the  knees  of  the  gods. 
"  Courage,"  as  Carlyle  might  say,  .''  die 
Zeit  bringt  Rosen  !  " 

Lud  Combe 

By  Aubyn  Trevor-Battye 

It  lies  as  softly  as  a  pipit's  nest, 
The  trees  are  round  its  forehead  like  a  crown ; 
I  came  with  one  star  dying  in  the  west, 
Over  the  lip  I  came — and  stayed — and  then  stole 
down. 

Oh,  but  I  came  so  softly  nothing  knew. 
No  tendril  trembled,  no  dead  brier  broke, 
Iwould  not  shake  a  web  for  its  white  dew. 
Nor  wake  the  sleeping  squirrel  in  the  lo\t-boughed 
oak. 

Ere   first   the   light   retouched    this    dreamful 

peace 
Charmed  presences  were  fading  from  the  ways. 
Illusively — as  thoughts  of  sleepers  cease — 
Went  to  their  shy  retreats  the  timid  woodland 

fays. 

A  breath  moves  at  the  day's  awakening 
In  pattering  aspen  and  in  lisping  beech ; 
Then  is  the  preening  of  a  lifted  wing. 
And  loud  or  gentle  challenges,   each   answering 
each. 

A  flittcr-mouse  belated  flutters  round, 
A  furtive  badger  to  his  burrow  goes, 
And  shivering  wings  vibrate  into  the  sound 
Of  bees  that  drowsed  asleep  upon  the  night-cold 
rose.  , 

Come,  Morning,  on!     The  limpid  heights  are 

green. 
And,  higher  yet.  the  blue  translucent  arch 
Proclaims  the  radiant  sun,  from  here  imseen. 
Passing — a   nomad   king — upon    his   lengthening 
march. 

Unseen — for  he  may  rise  and  burn  and  set. 
He  can  not  pierce  these  depths  with  his  bright 

sword. 
The  ages  gone  no  waiting  flower  yet 
Has  seen  the  splendent  face  of  her  hfe-giving  lord. 

Only  the  moon  looks  down  when  she  rides  high, 
All  cold  upon  the  white  limbs  of  the  trees 
And  on  the  clear  spring's  glittered  ecstasy — 
She  is  the  only  jeweler  of   depths  profound  as 
these! 

There  is  a  Uttle  stream  born  of  this  spring, 
A  tiny  channel,  but  with  every  mood 
Of  the  great  rivers,  and  with  everything 
They  are,  from  summer  shoal  to  winter's  tearing 
flood. 


The  ant  goes  to  his  deatli  upon  its  wave. 
Breaking  across  its  pebbles  is  the  press 
Of  cataracts,  its  rapids  are  as  brave. 
Its  deeps  as  still  as  theirs,  its  falls  as  pitiless. 

This  is  the  Combe — the  fount  and  crucible 
Of  elements,  artificer  of  skies; — 
The  clouds  are  craft  of  liers  that  rise  and  swell 
Prom  filmy  wreatliings  to  their  white  immensities. 

She  hokl.s  the  storm  in  durance  of  her  walls: 
The  thunderous  chaUenge,  like  a  lion  bound. 
Trying  the  chain  and  foiled,  at  length  appals. 
Raging  in  its  release,  the  whole  broad  vale  around. 

This  is  the  Combe — mother  of  mysteries ; 
That  peace  at  evening  cometh  from  her  womb 
The  shepherd  knows — unwitting  whence  it  is — 
Bringing   content   and   restfulness.     This   is   the 
Combe. 

—  The   Saturday    Review. 

The  Gift 

By  Zona  Gale 

I  wish  you  joy  of  this  and  that: 

The  new  look  from  a  path's  quick  turn. 

The  sunshine  on  the  long  home  street, 
The  unexpected  fern. 

I  wish  you  power  to  draw  deUght 
Because  a  bough  blows  so — or  so; 

To  love  to  walk  within  the  wind 
Or  in  the  thick,  slow  snow. 

I  wish  you  joy  of  everything — 

Of  all  the  living,  singing  lands 
And  of  the  smihng.  sleeping  sky 

That  no  one  understands. 

Take  these.  Dear  Babe,  and  then  I  pray 
A  magic  for  you — here's  a  part: 

The  blessedness  of  being  near 

The  wild,  glad,  aching  human  heart. 

— The    Delineator. 

The  Foundations  of  a  Sky-scraper 

By  John  S.    Reed 

Ghastly  the  pit  with  thousand-candle  flares 
Sharp  as  a  sword — white,  cold,  and  merciless. 
Bared  to  the  workl.  the  rock's  swart  nakedness, — 
Shadows,  and  mouths  of  gkiom,  like  dragon's  lairs. 
Thunder  of  drills,  stiff  spurting  plumes  of  steam, — 
Shouts  and  the  dip  of  cranes,  the  stench  of  earth, — 
Blinded  with  sweat,  men  give  a  vision  birth. 
Crawling  and  dim,  men  build  a  dreamer's  dream. 

Clamor  of  unknown  tongues,  and  hiss  of  arc, 
Clasliing    and    blending;       screech    of   wheel    on 

wheel, — 
Naked,  a  giant's  back,  tight-mu.scled,  stark. 
Glimpse  of  mighty  shoulder,  etched  in  steel. 
And  over  all,  above  the  highest  high, 
A  fantom  of  fair  towers  in  the  sky. 

— The  American  Magazine. 

The  Maid 

By  Theodore   Roberts 

Thunder  of  riotous  hoofs  over  the  quaking  sod ; 

Clash  of  reeking  squadrons,  steel-capped,  iron- 
shod  ; 

The  Wliite  Maid,  and  the  white  horse,  and  the 
flapping  banner  of  God. 

Black  hearts  riding  for  money;    red  hearts  riding 

for  fame; 
The  ]Maid  who  rides  for  France  and  the  king  who 

rides  for  shame; 
Gentlemen,  fools,  and  a  saint  riding  in  Christ's 

high  name. 

Dust  to  dust  it  is  written!     Wind-scattered  are 

lance  and  bow ! 
Dust,  the  Cross  of  St.  George;    dust,  the  banner 

of  snow ! 
The  bones  of  the  king  are  crumbled  and  rotted  the 

shafts  of  the  foe. 

{Continued  on  page  746) 


Something 

Good 
In  the  Pantry! 

Always  ready  to  serve 
instantly  from  the  package 
■without  cooking. 

Delicious,  Appetizing 

Post 

Toasties 

Thin  bits  of  corn  toasted 
to  a  delicate  light  bro'wn 

To  be  eaten  with  cream 
and  a  sprinkle  of  sugar — 
sometimes  fruit— either  way. 

"The  Memory  Lingers*' 

Sold  by  Grocers 


For  It  ml  11  Vsis 
Take  Horsrord's  Acid  I'hosphate 

Relieves  tired  nerves,  brain  fag  and  headaches  follow- 
ing mental  strain,  overwork  or  worry. 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited, 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 
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If  your  investment  foresight  is  sound  you 

will  build  of 


Ny\TC:0  I-IOLLOVSATILIB 

Fireproof,   age-proof,    damp-proof,   sound- 
proof, warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in  summer 


N 


O   other    form   of   construction    can 
combine    all    these    vital    qualities. 


That  is  why  the  country's  leading  archi- 
teLCts^are  advocating  NATCO  HOLLOW 

TILE  construction  —  not  only  for  them- 
selves but  for  their  clients — for  residences, 
apartment  houses,  clubs,  hotels,  garages, 
schools,  factories,  stores,  and  all  moderate- 
sized  buildings. 

Costs  no  more  than  brick,  brick  and  wood, 

stone  and  wood,  or  concrete.     Eliminates  the  factor  of  deterioration. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  building  will  be 
universally  recognized  through  future  years  as  of  the  most  desirable 
class,  from  both  investment  and  living  standpoint. 

Do  not  build  without  full  knowledge  of  this  construction. 

Write  for  Fireproof  Houses,  our  elaborate  96-page  book,  mailed  for  10  cents  postage. 
Contains  illustrations  of  numerous  houses,  costing  from  $4000  to  $200,000;  typical 
floor  plans  and  full  explanatory  details  of  NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE  construction. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  •  PRClDFING-COyVvPANY 


DepL  V,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Organized  1889 


Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


To  avoid  the  substitution  of  inferior  tile,  it  is  important  to  specify  that 
every  tile  shall  bear  the  word  "NATCO"  impressed   in    the  cla\). 
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Sales  Managers 
Special  Attention 


OneGirlCaox 
DoTl\gW&rk 
of  Four 

Did  you  ever  want  to  rush  out 
a  lot  of  important  form-letters  and 
find  yourself  short  of  tj'pe writers f 

That's  the  time  when  you  need 
MultiKopy  Carbon  Paper.  One  girl, 
with  one  machine,  at  one  writino, 
can  make  twenty  clear,  legible  and 
clean  copies  of  a  letter  with 

CARBON  PAPER 

Ask  your  stenographer  how  many 
copies  she  can  make  at  one  writing-  with 
any  other  carbon  paper.  She  will  tell  you, 
"Four  or  five."  The  tiventy  copies  of 
MultiKopy  enable  you  to  get  out  those 
letters  in  jig-time  —  save  you  four-fifths 
of  the  time  and  expense. 

MultiKopy  is  not  merely  for  emer- 
gencies. It  is  absolutely  the  best  for 
every-day  use.  Its  copies  are  wonderfully 
permanent;  they  don't  rub  and  blur;  they 
are  clean  to  handle. 

A  single  sheet  of  MultiKopy,  Hard 
Finish,  will  make  copies  of  100  letters. 
Figure  the  big  saving  of  that . 

A  Sample  FREE 

Watch  how  good  its  copies  are — see  if 
it  will  not  make  100.  Mention  your 
dealer's  name  in  writing,  please. 

Made  in  black,  blue  purple,  red  and  green; 
in  six  varieties  to  meet  every  requirement, 
Resrular  Finisii  MultiKopy.  It.  wt..  makes  20 
copies  at  one  time;  medium,  8;  billing,  6, 
Hard  Finish  MultiKopy,  It.wt.,  16;  medium, 6: 
billing  4. 

F  S  WEBSTER  CO..  334  Congress  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


{Continued  from  page  744) 
Forgotten  the  young  knights'  valor;  forgotten  the 

captains'  skill: 
Forgotten  the  fear  and  the  hate  and  the  mailed 

hands  raised  to  kill; 
Forgotten  the  shields  that  clashed  and  the  arrows 

that  cried  so  shrill. 

Like  a  story  from  some  old  book,  that  battle  of 

long  ago 

Shadows,  the  poor  French  king  and  the  might  of 

his  English  foe; 
.Shadows,    the   charging   nobles    and   the   archers 

kneeling     a-row ; 
But.  aflame  in  my  heart  and  my  eyes,  the  Maid 

with  the  banner  of  Snow! 

— Scribner's  Magazine. 

Not  In  the  Tempest 

By   Beatrice  Allhcsen 

Before  thy  Altar,  Lord,  I  stand, 

Give  proof  that  I  am  he 
AVho  in  thj-  name  stretched  forth  my  rod 
And  checked  the  rising  sea. 
Show  thou  art  Master  of  thy  World,  and  let  these 

rebels  know 
That    thou   canst    loose    the   thunderbolt,    canst 
make  the  waters  flow. 

Command  that  earthquakes  shake  the  laud, 

Destroy  the  fast-built  tovra, 
Remove  those  guardians  from  their  place 
That  round  man's  buildings  frown. 
Unloose   the   thimder   of  thy   power,   nngird    thy 

flaming  sword. 
Until  in  dread  they  tremble  at  the  terrors  of  thy 
word. 

Touch  lightly  everlasting  hills. 

Bid  the  fast  mountains  move. 
Let  them  see  burn  thy  fiiry  fierce 
Who  have  refused  thy  love. 
Make  them  recall  the  wilderness,  the  slavery,  the 

shame. 
The  House  of  Bondage  whence  they  fled  in  thy 
most  holy  name. 

Let  them  cry  out  thj-  sword  has  readied 

The  soul  that  they  denied. 
Let  tliem  implore  in  bitter  need 
The  God  whom  they  defied. 
Until  bereft  of  scorn  and  pride  they  shrink  away 

in  awe 
From  the  fierce  anger  of  that  God  whose  word  is 
framed  on  law. 

But  still  no  tremors  shook  the  sky. 

Xight  followed  restless  day, 
Xo  lightning  flash,  no  thunderbolt. 
Disturbed  the  evening  gray. 
Still  the  bold  sun  embraced  the  earth,  and  softly 

fell  the  rain. 
Swelling   within   the  quickening   soil   the  germi- 
nating grain. 

Strong  raging  winds  fell  down  to  rest. 

With  wearied  sobbing  breath. 
The  summer  changed  to  winter  grim. 
A  prophecy  of  death. 
But  still  beneath  the  fast-locked  snows,  hidden  i  i 

cold  earth  bare, 
The  violet  won  her  colored  scent  to  save  a  world's 
despair. 

The  mountains  pointing  up  to  God 

Stood  firm  around  the  town. 
Wearing  against  the  reddening  sky 
Their  immemorial  frown. 
Storehouse  and  barn,  flung  open  •vvide,  reproved 

the  House  of  Mirth, 
While  waiting  in  their  tireless  faith  the  harvest  of 
the  earth. 

This  was  God's  answer  tmto  man 

Impatient  for  a  Sign, 
Seed-time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail, 
Gold  corn  and  blood-red  wine. 
Lo!   read  it  in  that  bounteous  world  o'er  which  is 

stretched  my  hand, 
I  in  my  patience  am  content  till  man  shall  under- 
stand. 

—  Westminster    Gazelle. 
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PLAC 


Persons  Often  Look  Alike 
Without  Being  Alike 

Other  mountings  may  look  like  Shur-on 
Mountings,  but  close  inspection  will  show 
that  better  mechanical  construction  which 
makes  Shur-ons,  when  properly  adjusted 

Comfortable,  Convenient,  Durable 

IS'fite  us  /or  " Hoio.  llhrre  a::d  Why"  a  Shur-on. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 
Established  1864  Ave.  K,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Visible 


The  Most  Visible  of  all  Visible-Writing 

Adding  Machines 

No  other  writing^  machine  shows  at  one  gla?ice  the  item  you 
are  writing,  the  figures  you  have  written,  the  number  of  items 
and  the  total  as  it  accumulates. 

This  extraordinary  machine  is  built  on  Burroughs  principles, 
by  Burroughs  men,  in  the  Burroughs  factory,  backed  by  Burroughs 
Guarantee  and  Burroughs  Service  —  considerations  which  in  the 
past  have  influenced  nine  out  of  every  ten  adding  machine  pur- 
chasers to  buy  a  Burroughs  make  in  competition  with  all  others. 

On  this  Model  the  carriage  is  5  to  7'/<  inches  nearer  the  operator  than  on  any  other 
machine.  Compact,  handy,  easily  carried  about.  Low  keyboard,  can  be  "covered" 
by  the  hand  ;  short,  close,  easy  lever-pull.  Proof  against  misoperation  through 
separate  keys  for  total  and  sub-total.  Paper-lock  on  carriage  makes  the  accurate 
handling  of  sheets  almost  automatic.  Item-counter  registers  items  added.  Locked 
or  flexible  keyboard.    Hand  or  electric.    Easier  to  operate  than  a  typewriter. 

Burroughs  leadership  is  focused  in  every  one  of  the  86 
Burroughs  Models,  which  meet  every* need,  ever\'  pocket-book. 
Monthly  payments  when  desired.  Try  this  \isible  Burroughs  at 
our  expense  and  risk  in  your  own  office,  in  comparison  with 
any  other  machine.     Make  a  request  today — on  your  letterhead. 


Every  business  man  should  read  these  books — sent  free — 
"A  Better  Day's  Work, "  "Why  Don't  You  Go  Home?  " 
(for  retailers),  and  "Cost- Keeping   Short   Cuts." 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY.  49  Burroughs  Block.  Detroit.  MichiiBn 
Largest  Makers  of  Adding  Machines  in  the  World 
European    Headquarters:      76    Cannon    Street,     London,    E.  C.,     Enjiland 
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Can  You  Get 
Hot  Water  When 
You  Want  It? 

Can  you  get  hot  water  at  the 
turn  of  the  faucet  when  there 
are  no  fires  in  the  house — with- 
out waiting,  or  without  light- 
ing any  heating  device? 

Can  you  always  get  hot  water 
though  there  has  been  an  un- 
usual call  upon  the  supply  by 
other  members  of  the  family  ? 

Can  you  get  all  the  hot  water 
you  want  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  or  late  at  night?  If 
not,  you  are  missing  one  of  the 
modern  conveniences  easily  available  in  every  home. 

This  miracle  worker,  which  will  give  you  an  unlimited  supply  of  hot  water 
at  any  time  of  day  or  night,  is  called  the  RUUD  AUTOMATIC  GAS 
WATER  HEATER.  It  requires  no  attention.  You  do  not  have  to  light 
it  or  put  it  out — all  you  do  is  turn  the  faucet  and  hot  water  flows. 


Standard  Dwelling 

Size,  $100 

Pacific  Coast,  $115 

Delivered 


Skeleton  view 

of  the  RUUD 

with  case  removed 


The  How  and  Why  of  the  Ruud 

Here  is  the  entire  operation. 
A  tiny  pilot  light  is  burning — somew^here  a 
hot  w^ater  faucet  is  opened — the  pressure  valve 
turns  on  the  gas  and  it  is  lighted  by  the  pilot 
light  and  heats  the  copper  coils  through  which 
the  w^ater  flows. 

When  the  w^ater  gets  too  hot,  the  temperature 
regulator  turns  dow^n  the  gas.  When  the  coils 
start  to  cool,  the  temperature  regulator  auto- 
matically turns  on  the  gas  again. 
This  is  a  great  saving,  for  no  more  gas  is 
burned  than  sufficent  to  heat  the  w^ater  used. 
The  w^a'.er  is  heated  to  an  even  temperature  as 
long  as  it  runs,  and  w^hen  you  turn  off  the 
faucet  the  pressure  valve  shuts  off  the  gas  and 
the  Ruud  stops  ^^ork. 

Look  in  the  telephone  book  and  tee  if  we  have 
a  branch  in  your  town — if  not,  the  gas  company 
or  dealer  has  the  Ruud  and  will  gladly  show  it 
in  operation.    Send  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  H,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Be  good  to  \our  skin  and  wear 

WRIGHT'S  Spring-Needle  Ribbed  UNDERWEAR 

Fits  any  figure  perfectly,  yet  always  springs  back  to  shape.     Very  springy  and  elastic. 
Holds  its  sliape  indefinitely  and  outwears  ordinary  underwear.      Can^t  shrink.      The 
htst- fitting,  best -<u'^rtr/«^  and  best-Zoo/^/w^  underwear  made.    "The  Spring  is  the  Thing, " 
The  Non-Stretching  Neck  (pat.  appld.  for)  always  hugs  snug. 

All  weights  for  all  seasons.      Made  in  wool,  fine  Egyptian  cotton,  or  cotton-and- 
^,     ,  wool,  in  various  colors. 

Highest  quality  at  moderate  prices— $i.oo.  J1.50,  $2.00.  for  Shirts 


HT'S 


^?r. 


and  iJrawers;  $1.50  to  $4.00  for  Union  Suits. 
send  his  name  and  we'll  see  you  are  supplied. 


If  not  at  dealer's, 


Write  for  booklet  showing  sa!?iplcs  of  fabrics. 

WRIGHT'S   HEALTH   UNDERWEAR  CO. 

M;ikeis  cf  tlip  famous  Wright's  Health  Underwear  (made of  many  tiny  loops  so  in- 
terwoven that  tliey  will  not  mat)  and  Wright's  Spring-Needle  Ribbed  Underwear. 

78  Franklin  Street  -  .  NEW  YORK 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE    SIRE    OF   THE   TURKISH   NAVY 

AMERICANS  are  interested  in  the  fate 
of  the  Turkish  Navy,  -which  is  busy 
keeping  out  of  Italy's  way,  because  so  many 
Americans  have  been  intimately  connected 
with  building  it.  Foremost  among  these, 
we  are  informed  by  the  New  York  Sun,  is 
Foster  Rhodes,  who  away  back  in  the  forties 
showed  the  Turks  such  stunts,  in  building 
.ships  and  in  launching  them,  that  the  Sul- 
tan wanted  to  make  him  his  naval  chief  and 
best  friend.  Rhodes,  of  course,  is  dead,  but 
he  has  left  such  a  lot  of  relations  behind 
him  that  The  Sun  thinks  any  account  of  his 
life  would  not  be  lacking  in  readers.  To 
begin  with,  then: 

Foster  Rhodes, who  was  born  on  July  17, 
1794,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Capt.  Henry  R. 
Rhodes.  The  mother  of  Captain  Rhodes 
was  Hannah  Cooper,  a  descendant  of  John 
Cooper  of  Lynn,  one  of  the  families  that 
settled  Southampton,  L.  I.,  in  1639. 

The  birthplace  of  Foster  Rhodes  was 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  His  father  sailed  a 
brig  from  the  port  of  New  York  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  Foster  in  a 
very  short  time  wanted  to  have  to  do  with 
the  sea  and  things  of  the  sea.  After  going 
to  the  Kinderhook  schools  for  a  time  he 
came  to  this  city  and  was  apprenticed  to  a 
silversmith. 

That  was  not  to  his  liking  and  he  was  not 
happy  until  he  went  with  the  firm  of  Adam 
&  Noah  Brown  "  to  learn  the  art  and 
science,  of  a  ship-builder."  He  acquired 
the  knowledge  of  ship-buUding  so  rapidly 
that  in  a  few  years  he  was  sent  to  a  ship  to 
make  repairs.  The  captain,  an  exacting 
person,  sent  back  word  to  the  ship-builders, 
"  we  want  a  man,  not  a  boy."  Adam 
Brown  replied:  "  Put  a  man  alongside  of 
him  and  see  who  has  the  most  ability." 
Adam  Brown  had  so  much  confidence  in 
his  young  apprentice  that  he  took  him  to 
Erie,  Pa.,  in  1812,  where  they  constructed 
a  brig  which  helped  Commodore  Perry  to 
defeat  the  British  on  Lake  Erie. 

When  he  left  the  Brown  firm  after  serv- 
ing his  apprenticeship  he  went  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  built  the  first  steam  passenger- 
boat  that  ran  between  Dartmouth  and 
Halifax.  The  good  folk  of  Dartmouth 
liked  the  young  American  very  much,  and 
when  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
leave  they  offered  to  cover  a  plot  of  ground 
— small  to  be  sure — with  gold  pieces  if  he 
would  stay. 

But  he  went  to  Brooklyn  and  with  Henry 
Eckford  built  a  ship  which  they  took  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  idea  being  to  sell  her  and 
get  contracts  for  building  other  boats  there. 
Business  was  poor  and  Rhodes  and  Eckford 
decided  to  return  to  this  country. 

When  they  got  back  a  ship  called  the 
United  States  was  built  in  the  famous  Webb 
&  Allen  shipyards  on  speculation.  Eckford 
and  Rhodes  were  the  constructors.  They 
sailed  in  her  to  trade  while  doing  nothing 
better,  but  their  real  purpose  was  to  sell 
her.  Eventually  they  got  to  Constanti- 
nople. p]ekford  hadn't  been  there  long 
when  he  died.  The  Turkish  Government 
offered  Rhodes  contracts  to  construct  ships. 
Rhodes  declined,  insinuating  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  sell,  not  to  confetruct. 

!'  I  am  part  of  my  vessel,"  he  said. 
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When  the  Turkish  Government  found 
that  if  they  wanted  Rhodes  as  a  naval  con- 
structor they  would  have  to  buy  his  ship, 
they  bought  the  ship. 

Rhod<!S  became  constructor  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  first  vessel  he  turned  out  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  yacht  for  the  Sultan,  but  in 
point  of  armament  it  actually  was  a  war- 
ship, especially  for  that  period  of  naval 
construction.  Then  he  built  what  was 
called  a  fast  yacht  for  the  Sultan  and  about 
ten  ships  for  the  Turkish  Navy. 

Of  course  the  ways  of  the  hustling  Ameri- 
can were  new  to  the  Turks,  and  Rhodes  was 
the  central  figure  in  several  amusing  in- 
cidents. At  the  launching  of  one  of  the 
ships  there  was  a  great  gathering  of  Turk- 
ish officials,  including  the  Sultan,  who  sat 
under  a  silken  tent. 

The  m(>thods  of  Rhodes  in  getting  a  ship 
off  the  ways  were  strictly  up  to  date,  but 
novel  to  the  Turks.  The  Turkish  custom 
had  been  to  have  several  hundred  men 
cling  to  heavy  lines  attached  to  the  ship, 
so  that  when  she  slid  into  the  water  she 
would  not  make  a  dent  in  the  bank  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bosporus. 

The  moment  for  letting  the  ship  off  the 
ways  had  almost  arrived  and  it  became  ap- 
parent that  there  was  uneasiness  among 
the  Turks  who  thought  they  knew  some- 
thing about  sending  a  boat  into  the  water. 
Several  Turks  whispered  to  the  Sultan. 
Then  an  official  came  over  to  Rhodes.  Be- 
hind him  marched  a  couple  of  hundred 
Turks. 

"  The  compliments  of  the  Sultan,"  or 
whatever  is  Turkish  for  the  same,  was  the 
greeting  of  the  official. 

"  What  are  they  for?  "  asked  Rhodes. 

"  To  help  with  the  ship,"  said  the  official. 

"  Don't  want  'em,"  said  Rhodes.  "  Take 
them  back." 

The  American  constructor  had  standing 
with  him  seven  or  eight  men.  The  ship 
cut  the  water  gracefully  and  a  boat  nosed 
her  gently  up-stream  and  the  bank  of  the 
Bosporus  was  not  mutilated. 

The  Sultan  was  much  imprest  and  the 
next  day  h(?  sent  for  Rhodes.  The  con- 
structor was  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 

"  Come  into  the  palace,"  he  was  told. 

"  This  way?  "  asked  Rhodes. 

"  At  once,"  said  the  Turk. 

So  he  went,  not  bothering  about  a  coat. 
They  took  him  to  the  Sultan.  The  shirt- 
sleeved  American  bowed.  The  Sultan  sa- 
laamed. The  Sultan  said  that  if  Rhodes 
would  become  a  Mohammedan  he  could 
name  his  title  in  the  Turkish  Navy. 

"  No,  thanks,"  said  Rhodes,  "  I'd  prefer 
to  remain  an  American  citizen.  It's  good 
enough  for  me.  And,  besides,  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  my  head  is  not  in  danger." 

In  the  nine  years  that  he  remained  in 
Turkey  he  acquired  wealth.  He  had  an 
elaborate  establishment  and  the  Sultan 
gave  him  many  rich  shawls,  tapestries,  and 
jewels.  Before  Rhodes  left  Turkey  he 
was  decorated  by  the  Sultan,  the  decora- 
tion entitling  him  to  privileges  not  ac- 
corded to  all  foreigners.  The  decoration 
was  a  ship  of  gold  with  a  circle  of  diamonds 
around  an  emblem  and  a  diamond  cluster 
pin  with  a  chain  of  gold  attached.  With 
the  pin  went  a  certificate  of  which  this  is 
a  translation: 

"  The  American  citizen,  Mr.  Foster 
Rhodes,  having  hcen  employed  for  many 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
•'Its  Purity  has  made  it  f among." 


It  is  Like  a  Lash 
Across  a  Woman's  Face: 
Said  a  Man  When  He  Read 
Mr.  Kipling's  New  Poem 

It  is  a  "woman's  poem,"  called  "The  Female  of  the  Species." 

With  a  sting  that  fairly  bites,  Mr.  Kipling  lashes  a  type  of 
woman:  the  female  of  a  species  that,  he  says,  "is  more  deadly 
than  the  male,"  and  puts  on  record  a  poem  that  will  make 
thousands  of  women  uncomfortable  and  will  take  a  place  all 
its  own  in  the  modern  feminine  unrest. 

As  a  direct  contribution  to  the  "Votes  for  Women"  agitation, 
the  poem  is  a  masterpiece. 

In  no  other  American  periodical  will  this  new  poem  by 
Rudyard  Kipling  appear  save  in  the  November  Ladies'  Home 
Journal. 

For  Sale  Everywhere  at  15  Cents 

The  Curtis  Publishing   Company,  Philadelphia 


Two  Words  That  Every 
Woman  Should  Remember 

A  noted  woman-doctor  tells  what  is  **the  greatest 
enemy  that  a  woman  has:"  what  women  do  to 
fight  it,  and  how  thousands  of  women  bring 
about  heart-failure  and  death  by  doing  just  the 
wrong  thing.  And  all  a  woman,  to  avoid  danger, 
has  to  do  is  to  remember  two  words  and  keep 
her  eyes  open  for  them. 

It  is  really  an  actual  instance  where  two 
words  might  save  the  sufferings  and  deaths  of 
thousands  of  women. 

Every  woman  should  read  this  article.  Husbands, 
too,  for  that  matter,  to  help  their  wives  remember. 

It  is  in  the  November  Ladies*  Home  Journal. 

15  Cents  Everywhere 
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A  Hint  to  the  Homeless 

By 
FRANKUN  O.  KING 

My  Friend — Do  \ou  leinemherthe  Home  of 
Your  Boyhood — in  tiie  Country  ?  Most  City  Men 
ivere  Born  in  the  Country,  and  most  of  their 
Children's  Children  'uvV/^^  Bom  in  the  Country, 
and  the  Reasons  are  Many  and  Obvious.  If  you 
were  bom  in  the  Country,  You  will  never  For- 
get the  Old  Home.  It  was  just  a  simple,  unpre- 
tentious House,  set  about  with  h\g  trees,  with 
circling  meadows  and  fields  rich  with  the  prom- 
ise of  harvest. 

Inside  the  House  was  the  Table  spread  with 
snowy  linen,  the  Big  restful  Beds,  the  Old  Open 
Fireplace,  and  the  old  Family  Bible,  holding  the 
simple  annals  of  the  Family  and  the  Heart  and 
Conscience  of  the  Home.  And  when  you  came 
Home  from  the  Fields,  there  was  always  assur- 
ance of  good  Things  to  Fat  when  You  "Put 
vour  feet  under  Fa- 
ther's Table,"  for 
Mother  was  There  to 
-See  to  That. 

In  those  days  Fa- 
ther was  to  you  The 
'Greatest  Man  in  all 
the  World,  and  yo\i 
still  revere  him  as  A 
Grand  Old  Man. 
He  was  just  a  plain 
farmer,  a  simple,  up- 
right man,  with  no 
Mortgage  on  his 
Roof,  no  Lien  on  his 
Growing  Crops, 
Master  of  His  Land, 
and  Master  of  Him- 
self. 

I  suppose  You  of- 
ten ask  Yourself  why 
You  didn't  stick  to 
the  Old  Home,  with 
its  assurance  of  Peace 
and  Plenty.  I  Know 
Why.       It    was 

the  Call  of  the  City.  It  Lured  You  and  Fooled 
You,  just  as  it  has  thousands  of  your  Fellows. 
You  have  long  since  learned  that  your  Progress 
in  the  City  was  more  apparent  than  Real;  that 
You  are  Like  the  Slave  on  the  Tread-mill — 
always  striving,  but  never  really  getting  on. 

And  so.  Today,  there  is  Another  Call  that 
Tugs  at  Your  Heartstrings  and  makes  You 
JResolve  for  the  Future.      It  is   the    Call  of  the 
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Country.  It  is  a  Call  that  is  Ever  Old  and  Ever 
New,  and  it  is  Growing  every  Day.  More  and 
More  Men  are  leaving  the  dust  and  grime  of  the 
City's  Streets,  and  taking  their  Children  out  into 
the  Clear  Sunlight  in  the  Country,  where  they 
will  be  as  Healthy  and  Happy  as  You  were  in 
your  Boyhood  Home. 

How  about  You,  My  Friend?  Why  don't 
You  give  your  Boy  and  Girl  a  Scjuare  Deal  and 
an  Even  Chance.'  You  ought  to  Try  and  give 
Them  a  Real  Home,  and  You  ought  to  start 
NO\^''.  And  I  would  Further  advise  you  to  get 
a  Home  in  the  Rain  Belt  of  Gulf  Coast  Texas, 
where  you  can  grow  Three  big  Crops  a  Year  on 
the  same  Soil,  without  Irrigation  or  Fertilization. 

I  believe  you  could  save  Thirty-three  Cents  a 
Day  if  You  tried.  I  know  you  would  Try  if  you 
Realized  that  our  Growers  of  Figs,  Strawberries, 
and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  net  profit  of  $300 
to  $500  an  Acre.  Men  have  Realized  more 
than  $1000  an  Acre  growing  oranges  in  our 
Country.  Remember  that  our  Early  Vegetables 
get   to    Northern    Markets  in  Mid-Winter  and 

Early  Spring  when 
they  Command  Top 
Prices. 

\^'hat  would  You 
tiiink  of  a  littleTown 
of  about  1200  People 
situated  near  our 
Lands,  where  they 
ship  on  an  average  of 
$400,000  worth  of 
Fruit,  Vegetables, 
Poultrv,  Eggs,  etc. , 
aYear=  Duringl910 
this  Community 
shipped  nearly$100  - 
000  worth  of  Straw- 
berries alone. 

We    are    situa- 
ted    within    conven- 
ient     shipping 
distance       of     three 
Good  Railroads, 
and     in    addition    to 
this  have   the  inesti- 
m  a  b  1  e    Advantage 
of     Water      Trans- 
portation   through    the     Splendid    Harbors     of 
Galveston  and  Velasco,  so  that  our  Freight  Rates 
are  cut  Practically  in  Half. 

The  Climate  is  extremely  Healthful  and 
Superior  to  that  of  California  or  Florida — Win- 
ter and  Summer — owing  to  the  constant  Gulf 
Breeze. 

Our  Contract  embodies  Life  and  Accident 
Insurance,  and  should  Vou  die,  or  become 
totally  Disabled,  Your  Family,  or  any  one 
else  You  name,  will  get  the  Farm — without 
the  Payment  of  another  Penny.  We  will 
absolutely  Refund  Your  Money  if  you  should 
be  Dissatisfied,  according  to  the  Terms  of  our 
Guarantee. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Book.  Fill  out  the  blank 
space  in  the  first  column  with  Your  Name  and 
Address,  plainly  written,  and  mail  it  to  the 
Texas-Gulf  Realty  Company,  1318  Peoples  Gas 
Building,  Chicago,  111.  Read  it  carefully,  and 
then  use  '^'our  Own  Good  Judgment. 
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Sell  Brandt 'sN'en-lyPatentcdAutomnticR.nzor 
StI'opper.  The  only  invention  tliat  puts  a  perfect 
edgre  on  any  razor  in  20  secimds.  Works  autotnaticallv'.  For 
OLD  stylo  razors  or  SAFETY  Blades.  Makes  one"  blade 
last  a  year.     Any  one  can  use  it.      Guaianteed  for   life. 
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Harry  Bartow  s<\A  40  stroppers 
in  IS  hrs.  lo  niin.  Yon  can  do  as 
well.  No  selling  experience  needed. 
It  sells  itself.  Every  man  wants  one. 
Be  the  first  in  your  l"cal;ty.  Write  for 
prices,  terms  and  le;rilorv.     Be  quick. 
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For  the  "  Spencerian  "  copper-plate. 

For  the   newer  vertical   style. 

For  the  heavy  bold  hand. 

There's  a  Spencerian  Pen  for  every  hand- 
writing—finest points  to  broadest  stubs. 

All  have  fhe  unique  Spencerian  elasticity, 
smoothness  and  durability. 

Sample  card  of  12  different  styles  and 
2  good  penholders  sent  for  10  cents. 
SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 
349  Broadway,  New  York. 


years  past  in  the  Ottoman  arsenal  as  na^•aI 
constructor,  during  which  period,  being 
found  to  be  a  person  possessing  perfect 
knowledge,  ability,  aetivit5^  and  science  in 
his  department  and  did  good  service  to  the 
Turkish  Empire  by  constructing  and  build- 
ing several  ships  of  the  line  and  other 
vessels  of  war : 

"  Having  now  exprest  a  desirt  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  we,  to  show  our  ap- 
proval of  the  services  which  he  has  ren- 
dered and  our  entire  satisfaction,  have 
given  this  certificate,  sealed  by  our  own 
seal  and  delivered  in  his  own  hands.  Con- 
stantinople, 29  Sherval,  1255  (Januarv  1, 
1840)." 

The  certificate  was  signed  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  when  Rhodes  returned  to  this 
country  he  was  further  honored  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  who  made  him  Chief  Con- 
structor in  the  United  States  Navy.  The 
boats  he  built  and  left  behind  him  in 
Turkey  are  long  since  out  of  date,  but  The 
Sun  is  very  much  of  the  impression,  never- 
theless, that  these  are  not  the  ones  being 
sunk  to-day  by  the  Italian  Navy. 


THE  ASSASSIN   OF  STOLYPIN 

T'^IMITRY  BOGROFF,  the  assassin  of 
-L-^  Premier  Stolypin  of  Russia,  lived 
about  long  enough  to  learn  that  not  even 
the  revolutionists  approved  entirely  of  his 
"  official  act."  But  he  would  not  have 
lived  that  long,  and  Stolypin  "  would  be  a 
better  man  to-day,"  -wTites  Col.  James 
Persitz,  late  head  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Secret  Political  Police,  "  had  I  but  re- 
mained in  the  ranks  a  few  days  more." 
Perpetual  spying  had  become,  however, 
too  "  sweet  a  job  "  for  even  so  experienced 
a  professional  as  Persitz,  born  and  brought 
up  in  the  very  soul  of  the  service,  and  his 
resignation,  followed  by  Bogroff's  '"  escape" 
from  Siberia,  were  incidents  of  the  same 
week.  The  whole  affair  began  about  five 
years  ago,  said  the  former  police  chief  to 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  and  transpired  like  this: 

Our  secret  agents  in  Warsaw,  where 
Bogroff  lived,  became  suspicious  that  he 
was  connected  with  a  revolutionary  body 
which  had  its  headquarters  in  the  ancient 
capital  of  Poland.  He  was  shadowed  for 
several  weeks  and  finally,  when  we  dis- 
covered that  he  was  aiding  the  revolu- 
tionists, his  arrest  was  ordered.  He  was 
taken  from  his  home  and,  guarded  by  six 
gendarmes  in  command  of  Captain  Afanas- 
jeff,  was  placed  in  a  first-class  compart- 
ment on  the  Xord  express  for  St.  Peters- 
biu-g.  It  was  our  intention  to  place  him  in 
the  prison  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  until  we  should  have  more  evi- 
dence against  him.  As  is  the  custom  with 
aU  important  political  prisoners,  he  was 
placed  in  chains  before  boarding  the  ex- 
press and,  to  insure  against  his  escape,  the 
six  gendarmes  and  Captain  Afanasjeff  were 
ordered  to  remain  in  the  same  compart- 
ment with,  him  until  he  should  be  turned 
over  to  me  in  St.  Petersburg.  Yet,  had 
it  not  been  for  my  activity,  Bogroff  would 
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never  have  been  lodged  behind  the  walls  of 
the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  For, 
despite  all  our  preeautions.  the  Nord  ex- 
press reached  St.  Petcrshurfj  without  him. 

Captain  Afanasjeff  had  been  in  sueh  a 
hurry  to  get  Bogroff  on  the  train  that  the 
prisoner  had  had  no  opportunity  to  dine; 
so,  as  he  was  well  supplied  with  money, 
Afanasjeff  permitted  him  to  order  his 
dinner  from  the  dining-car.  When  one  of 
the  gendarmes  told  the  head-waiter  in  the 
diner  that  a  dinner  was  to  be  served  in  on< 
of  the  first-class  compartments  that  person 
naturally  supposed  that  an  official  of  some 
importance  was  to  be  served,  and  he  not 
only  had  set  the  solid  silver  service  that  is 
used  only  for  nobility,  but  carried  the  din- 
ner to  the  compartment  himself.  Instead 
of  a  high  official  in  gorgeous  uniform  an 
unkempt  prisoner  in  chains  confronted 
him.  And  so  great  was  his  surprize  that 
he  dropt  the  tray  with  all  the  dishes  upon 
the  floor. 

Soon  after  midnight,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  the  train  came  to  a  sudden  stop. 
The  conductor  and  brakeman  jumped  to 
the  ground  and  ran  ahead  to  find  out  what 
was  the  matter.  The  train  was  near  a  small 
station  between  Brest  Litovsk  and  Minsk. 
A  red  lantern  on  the  tracks  showed  that 
the  engineer  had  obeyed  a  danger  signal. 

While  the  engineer  and  conductor  were 
walking  down  the  track  to  a.scertain  the 
trouble  a  general  of  gendarmes  in  full 
uniform  and  followed  by  a  file  of  uniformed 
officers  went  through  the  train.  Entering 
the  compartment  where  Captain  Afanas- 
jeff and  his  men  were  guarding  Bogroff  he 
ordered  the  surprized  C'aptain  to  consider 
himself  imder  arrest. 

"  Your  sword,  Captain  Afanasjeff,"  he 
commanded.  "  No  officer  of  the  Czar  can 
sleep  at  his  post." 

In  vain  Captain  Afanasjeff  protested. 
"  You  are  under  arrest  by  order  of  your 
superior  officer,"  said  the  general. 

There  was  nothing  Afanasjeff"  could  do 
but  surrender  his  sword.  "  You  will  con- 
sider yourself  under  arrest  and  remain  in 
the  next  compartment  until  we  reach  St. 
Petersburg."  added  the  General.  "  Your 
men  will  also  consider  themselves  under 
arrest  for  gross  neglect  of  duty.  1  will 
guard  the  prisoner  myself." 

The  gendarmes,  supposing  that  they 
were  being  addrest  by  the  general  in  com- 
mand of  their  division,  stacked  their  swords 
in  a  corner  of  the  compartment  where  the 
Captain,  stript  of  his  sword  and  boiling  with 
indignation,  was  sitting,  afraid  to  question 
the  orders  of  his  superior  officer. 

Meantime  the  engineer  and  conductor 
had  inv(>stigated  the  tracks  for  several 
hundred  feet  ahead  and,  finding  nothing 
wrong,  proceeded  with  the  train  at  slow 
speed.  Ten  minutes  later  the  engineer 
gained  courage  and  the  express  continued 
its  run  at  its  usual  speed,  arriving  at  St. 
Petersburg  only  a  few  minutes  late. 

I  was  at  the  station  awaiting  its  arrival 
with  several  police  officials  in  order  to  take 
Bogroff  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  When  no  gendarmes  got  off  the 
train  I  started  a  search  for  them,  as 
Captain  Afanasjeff  had  wired  me  he  had 
left  Warsaw  with  the  prisoner.  Imagine 
my  surprize  when  I  found  Captain  Afanas- 
jeff and  iiis  gendarmes  sitting  in  one  of  the 
compartments  without  their  arms. 

"  Where  is  your  prisoner?  "  I  asked 
excitedly. 

"  He  is  in  charge  of  the  general  of  this 
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that  the  Goodsear  No-Rim-Cut  tire  is 
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Most  of  you  know  the  No-Rim-Cut 
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such  immense  popularity. 

The  ccnitrol  of  this  tire  has  thrice 
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for  this  tire  a  per- 
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a  tire. 


An  Extra  Tread 

The  Non-Skid  feature  is  an  extra  tread, 
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as  impervious  to  wear  as  a  rubber  tread 
ever  can  be.  It  remains  effective  over 
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Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,   Ont.      Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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OU  men  who%-oiild  appreciate  supreme 
collar  satisfaction  -  who  want  a  collar 
that  will  re/ain  style  and  fit  (throughout 
^  I  its  life,  equal  to  when  you  buy  it)  —  try 
IDE  SILVER  COLLARS  -  try  the 
new  DELMAR. 

Collars  lose  their  shape  and  fit,  become 
uncomfortable,  as  soon  as  a  buttonhole  stretches 
or  tears  but  a  trill e. 

IDE  SILVER  COLLARS  have  the  Linocord 
Buttonholes  exclusively.  They're  easier-to-button 
and  ^/ley  doii  t  tear  out. 

The  newest  shape,  the  DELMAR,  is  the  straight- 
front  that  does  meet  close,  because  baked  and  so 
shaped  in  baking  by  our  special  Vertiform  Process 
that  it  has  the  coveted  straight-front  effect.  Has 
ample  scarf  space. 

Here's  the  straight-front  collar  )-ou  have  sought. 


In  Canada,  3  for  SOc 

Write  for  "What's  What"  an  illustrated  authority 
on  dress;  and  the  clever  story  booklet,  "What  I 
Know  About  Laundries"  (actual  experiences). 
GEO.  P.  IDE  &  CO.,  507  River  Street,  TROY,  N.Y. 
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Travelogues   in  Your  Town 


THE  NEW  ERKOSCOPE  is  a  perfect  projector  of 
pictures.  Used  with  electric,  acetylene  or  cakium 
light.  Three  typewritten  travelogues  and  slides 
Iree  of  rental  with  ERKOSCOPE  outfit.  Sold  on  Timt 
Payments.  $10  down.  Can  be  used  by  anybody  anywhere. 
100,000  slides  in  stock  for  rent.  Get  our  book  "How  to  Put 
On  Travelogues."    ERKER  BROS.  OPTICAL  CO..  St.  Louis. 


Taylor's  "Stahot"  Water  Bottle 

and  SYRINGE 

6  MONTHS 
TRIAL 


Great  Improve- 
mentover  old  style 
jM  J  1—  rubber  bottles  and 
MaOeOiMtill  cheaper  In  the  end. 
Retains  heat  all  nlght>— dlstrl  butes  heat 
evenly— Is  thin,  compact  and  half  the  weight 
of  rubber  bottles— more  durable— covers  greater  sur- 
face—adaptable to  more  uses  and  gives  twice  the  heat. 
Sate— sanitary- odorless.  Thousands  In  use.  Absolulelj' 
guaranteed  for  S  Yrs.  Write  for  free  trial  offer  and  book. 
Fbahklin  Taylob  Uompakt.  l)ept  H  ..  JanesvlUe.  Wla. 


Standard  Dictionary  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  wlio  investigates. 


Broomell's  "VICTOR" 
Vacuum  Cleaners 

We  manufacture  Elec- 
tric Vacuum  Cleaners, 
Portable  tyjpe  of  the  best 
desig;n,  also  Electric 
Stationary  Cleaners  as 
shown  in  this  cut.  We 
make  a  special  machine 
for  the  Country  Home 
for  use  with  Gasoline 
Engine    or  other  power. 

Send  for  printed  matter. 

VICTOR  CLEANER  COMPANY 

YORK,   PA. 


division,"  answered  Captain  Afanasjeff. 
"  He  ordered  me  to  consider  myself  under 
arrest  for  being  asleep  while  on  duty.  He 
also  placed  my  men  under  arrest.  His 
charge  is  most  unjust,  but  I  had  to  obey 
his  orders." 

The  truth  of  the  situation  dawned  upon 
me  immediately.  Captain  Afanasjeff  had 
been  tricked  by  Bogroff's  friends,  who  had 
disguised  themselves  as  gendarmes  and  by 
a  clever  ruse  taken  his  prisoner  away.  Un- 
doubtedly his  revolutionist  friends  in  War- 
saw had  wired  to  their  confederates  in  Brest 
Litovsk  that  he  was  on  the  Nord  express 
and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  stopping 
the  train  and  spiriting  him  away.  I  discov- 
ered later  that  that  was  exactly  what  had 
been  done.  A  dozen  bold  revolutionists  at 
Brest  Litovsk  had  hurried  to  a  little  station 
half  a  dozen  miles  from  the  town  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  red  lantern  had  no  difficulty  in 
flagging  the  express.  While  the  train  was 
proceeding  slowlj'  they  had  jumped  off  in 
the  darkness  with  Bogroff,  who  was  soon 
released  from  his  chains. 

I  did  not  waste  any  time  upbraiding 
Captain  Afanasjeff.  I  knew  he  would  be 
severely  punished  for  his  loss  of  his  prisoner. 
In  fact,  if  he  had  not  been  a  nephew  of 
Durnovo,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he 
would  ha\'e  been  shot  wdthin  twenty-four 
hours.  As  it  was  he  was  dismissed  from 
the  service. 

I  inquired  when  the  fiirst  train  left  for 
Brest  Litovsk,  and  finding  there  was  an 
express  within  the  hour  I  set  off  on  what 
promised  to  be  a  wild-goose  chase.  I  had 
spent  several  Aveeks  in  Brest  Litovsk  some 
months  before  and  I  was  familiar  with  the 
leading  revolutionists  there.  From  Cap- 
tain Afanasjeff's  description  of  the  general 
of  gendarmes  I  felt  certain  he  was  one  of 
two  revolutionists  I  had  had  under  sur- 
Aeillance,  and  I  determined  to  keep  my  eyes 
on  them  in  the  hope  of  getting  some  clue 
to  Bogroff's  whereabouts. 

I  changed  my  uniform  for  the  dress  of  a, 
Russian  student  and  started  for  the  homes 
of  the  revolutionists.  Brest  Litovsk  is. 
one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Russia,  about 
five  hours  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  I  had 
no  trouble  in  finding  them.  An  hour's 
investigation  rev^ealed  the  fact  that  they 
had  been  away  from  their  homes  the  night 
before.  To  complete  the  chain  of  evidence, 
I  obtained  copies  of  all  the  telegrams  that 
had  been  received  at  the  local  telegraph 
office,  and  among  them  I  found  a  message 
addrest  to  Nicholas  Kurloff,  one  of  the 
revolutionists  I  suspected,  announcing  the 
death  of  his  brother  in  Warsaw.  Evidently 
it  was  a  code  message  informing  him  that 
Bogroff  was  on  the  Xord  express. 

My  American  readers  may  think  it 
strange  that  I  did  not  notify  the  local 
police,  but  when  one  has  lived  in  Russia 
one  never  trusts  any  one.  Had  I  called 
upon  the  head  of  the  Brest  Litovsk  poUee 
to  arrest  the  men  I  suspected  the  revolu- 
tionist spies  among  his  own  men  would 
have  notified  the  suspects  fu-st,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  arrest  them. 
Bogroff  himself  was  a  spy  in  the  employ  of 
the  secret  police  and  at  the  same  time  was 
aiding  the  revolutionists.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  guarding  Premier  Stolypin 
when  he  shot  him  in  the  opera-house  at 
Kief.  The  mistake  the  present  Minister 
of  Police  made  w^as  that  he  had  nobody 
watching  him. 

Persitz  never  took  chances,  he  says,  but. 
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when  he  wanted  a  man,  went  after  him 
himself.  He  did  not  doubt  that  his  own 
movements  were  spied  upon  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Police,  and  to  have  requested  aid  of 
"  spies  employing  spiers  "  would  have  been 
fatal.     But  reverting  to  his  story,  he  says: 

I  had  located  the  leader  of  the  raid  on 
the  Nord  express  and  every  indication 
seemed  to  point  to  Bogroff  being  hidden 
close  by.  To  surround  the  homes  of  the 
revolutionists  would  be  useless,  as  they 
were  undoubtedly  connected  with  under- 
ground passages,  and  any  demonstration 
by  the  police  would  put  Bogroff  on  his 
guard. 

So  1  di'cidc'd  to  employ  a  ruse  to  bring 
him  out  of  his  hiding-place.  It  was  a 
desperate  undertaking,  but  if  he  were 
hiding  in  the  home  of  Nicholas  Kurloff  1 
would  have  him  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  before  another  twenty-four 
hours.  My  rus(^  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  to  set  fire  to  the  house  adjoining  the 
home  of  Nicholas  Kurloff. 

Fortunately  1  had  no  trouble  in  entering 
the  house  on  the  plea  that  I  wanted  to 
engage  a  room.  My  belongings — which 
I  hurriedly  purchased — consisted  of  several 
cans  of  gasoline  and  waste,  which  I  brought 
into  my  newly  rented  room  in  a  trunk. 
That  evening  I  saturated  everything  in 
the  room  with  the  gasoline,  and  on  the 
plea  of  storing  my  trunk  in  the  cellar 
managed  to  start  a  fire  there.  Going  up- 
stairs again,  I  touched  a  match  to  a  pile 
of  waste  in  the  center  of  the  room  and 
after  locking  the  door  hurried  into  the 
street. 

Five  minutes  later  the  house  was  in 
flames  and  the  other  occupants  rushed  out 
to  summon  the  fire  department.  Their 
shouts,  together  with  the  flames  which 
were  leaping  out  the  windows  on  the 
second  floor,  soon  aroused  the  neighbors. 
Heads  popped  out  of  all  the  windows  near- 
by and  the  occupants  of  the  houses  ad- 
joining the  burning  dwelling  ran  into  the 
street  to  see  if  their  homes  were  in  danger. 
From  my  position  near  the  entrance  of 
Kurlofi"s  home  I  saw  him  rush  out,  fol- 
lowed by  Bogroff.  My  ruse  had  been 
successful. 

When  Kurloff  and  Bogroff  tried  to  re- 
enter their  house  after  they  had  assured 
themselves  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the 
fire  spreading,  I  blocked  the  way  with  a 
loaded  revolver. 

"  You  are  under  arrest  in  the  name  of  the 
Czar  !  "  I  shouted. 

My  shouts  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  gendarmes  who  had  arrived  upon  the 
scene  with  the  fire  department,  and  a 
moment  later  Kurloff  and  Bogroff  were 
handcuffed  to  the  officers.  At  police 
headquarters  I  explained  the  arrest  and 
I)roduced  credentials  to  shovv'  my  authority. 
A  special  detail  was  sent  from  St.  Peters- 
burg the  following  morning  and  the  two 
prisoners  were  lodged  in  the  fortress  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  without  further  mishap. 

Kurloff  was  sent  to  Siberia  for  life,  but 
for  some  mysterious  reason  Bogroff  was 
pardoned  after  serving  two  years  of  an  in- 
determinate sentence  and  given  a  place  in 
the  secret  service. 

Had  1  remained  in  the  service  I  would 
have  seen  to  it  that  he  was  never  entrusted 
with  any  important  work,  but  my  suc- 
cessor was  easily  fooled  by  him.  The  only 
good  revolutionist  is  a  dead  one. 
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Direct  From  The  Wharf  To  Your  Table 


LET  GLOUCESTER  BE  YOUR  FISH  MARKET 
AND     DAVIS    BE    YOUR    FISHMAN 

FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  OCEAN  FISH  can  be  supplied  DIRECT  from 
FRANK  F.  DAVIS  FISH  COMPANY,  GLOUCESTER,  the  great  New  England  fish 
market,  getting  better  and  later  caught  fis]\  than  anv  inland  dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell  ONLY  to  the  CONSUMER  DIRECT,  never  through  dealers'.  We  have 
done  a  mail-order  fish  business  since  1885,  sending  goods  right  to  our  customers'  homes. 
WE  PREPAY  EXPRESS  east  of  Kansas,  and  always  guarantee  complete  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded.  We  want  to  deal  with  YOU  on  the  same  terms,  no  matter  how  small  your 
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ing. You  run  no  risk  as  we  guarantee  every  package.  You  need  not  order  even  dozens, 
get  as  few  cans  as  you  wish. 

products  and  a  nice  can  opener. 


Mi-diiiin 
1  lb.  fish 

Extra  IjirKo 
2  Ih.  fish 

$2.80 
4.20 
5.60 

14.00 

$3.00 
4.50 
6.00 

15.00 

With  your  order  we  send  recipes  for  al 
^-»lf  Mo^Itav-aI  Vou  will  like  salt  mackerel; 

oait  iviacKerei  ^.^  ^.j^  ^,1  ^.^^^^  family. 

They  make  the  most  appetizing  breakfast  di'sli 
imaginable.  The  new  fall  tish  are  fat.  tender 
and  fine  flavored.  We  select  the  choicest  from 
the  whole  incoming  supply,  remove  every  bit 
of  waste  and  pack  neatly  in  pails.  They  will 
keep  safely  in  your  pantry  for  several  months. 
Include  a  pail  for  trial. 

Delivered  price:  3.4^^'^. 

10  lb.  pail  $2.20 

15  1b.  pail  3.30 

20  lb.  pail  4.40 

50  lb.  pail  1 1.00 

I  rkKef  aT*e  Lobster  is  at  once  the  rarest  and 
L^UDbiers  tastiestofall  shell  fish.  Very  little 
of  prime  quality  ever  gets  inland.  Taken  right 
from  the  water  and  boiled,  then  the  shell  re- 
moved and  the  large  pieces  of  clear  meat 
packed  at  once  in  parchment  paper  lined  tins, 
it  keeps  perfectly  and  you  can  enjoy  salads, 
stews,  etc.,  no  matter  where  you  live. 
Delivered  price  :  1  dozen  1  lb.  cans  $7.20 
1       "         1-2       '•         4.00 

Salt  Corjf  i^h  ^^    select  the  large,  white. 
i^aii.  v^uuiisii  pgj.fg^f]^  cured   tisn,  remove 

skin  and  bones  and  pack  the  clear  solid  chunks 
of  this  delicious  fish  in  wax  lined  wooden 
boxes.  Just  what  you  want  for  codfish  din- 
ners and  for  fish  balls. 

Delivered  price  :  10  lb.  box  $2.10 

20        ■'  4.20 


Salmon  ^  '^^  ^^^^  Royal  Chinook,  the  king  of 
all  salmon,  is  packed  e.xclusively. 
Flat  cans  known  as  salmon  steak  give  you 
this  useful  product  at  its  very  best.  You  can 
use  it  in  several  ways  and  will  find  a  small 
supply  about  the  handiest  thing  you  can  put 
in  your  pantry  for  regular  or  emergency 
use.  Eat  it  cold  as  turned  from  the  can 
or  with  our  recipe  book  make  lots  of 
splendid  dishes. 

Delivered  price  :     1  dozen  1-2  lb.  cans,  $2.15 
1        "       1  •'  3.25 

1       "     oval      "  3.90 

Shrimn*  We  don't  know  why  they  are  so  good 
*^  *'*'*'"*  but  nearly  every  person  at  once  pro- 
claims shrimps  one  of  the  daintiest  morsels  ever 
put  into  a  can.  They  are  little  shellfish  re- 
semblng  a  tiny  lobster.  Only  the  one  body 
piece  ofeach  one  is  used.  Twenty  or  thirty  of 
these  single  bites  with  their  real  sea  flavor  are 
packed  natural  flavored  and  ready  for  creamed 
shrimps,  salad,  fried  shrimps,  etc. 
Delivered  price:  1  dozen  cans  $1.75 

Tunnv  Fish  '^^'  *^'''  °"  "'""  f^'^oniTienda- 
A  uiiiijr  k  isii  tion.  Clear  boneless  pieces  of 
fish  packed  something  like  canned  salmon  only 
a  little  olive  oil  added  to  bring  out  the  rich 
flavor.  Looks  and  tastes  very  much  like  the 
breast  meat  of  chicken.  One  of  our  best  pro- 
ducts and  sure  to  plea.se. 
Delivered  price:  1   dozen  cans  $3.50 


SEND  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  PR  ICE  LIST 

Frank    E,    Davis    Fish    Co, 

18  CENTRAL  WHARF,  GLOUCESTER,  MASS. 


Handles  Heat  Like  a  Clock  Tells  Time 

Have   the    temperature  in    your   lionie   exactK    a*^ 
you    want   it    inorniiii:.  noon   ami    ni.L;lu 


^. 


Prevents  extiriiub  of   t<-iiipi  uiluit.-.  i:i\.s  fuel  aud    insuros 
I'oinfort       Applied  to  hot  water,   ht^  nir,  strain  or  uaturul 
jras  heatin«r    The  standard  for  28    years.   S*>ld  hy  the  heat- 
injr  trade  everywhere  nndt-r  positive  puarantee   of   sat's- 
faetion.  Send  for  K^oklet     W>l .  R.  SWK.ITT.  Sre*, 
GvDpral    Orfiees    703    Falaee   Bldp.,   Mlnnrapolls    Minn. 


THE'BEST  "  LIGHT 


2« 
AWBEK 


\f  .\KES  and  bumsitsowngas.  Pro- 

-'■'■  dui^es   100  candle  power  li^ht  — 

briRhterthan  electricity  orai-eljlene 

-cheaper  than    kero.-^ene.    No  dii^ 

I  No  prease.    No  odor.   Over  SOO  style*. 

'  Every  lamp  warranted.  .\g¥nts  want- 
ed.  Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

THK  B»:>»T  I.IC;HT  CO. 

U4  K.  5lti  M..  Canton.  Obi« 
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"  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  I  cannot  buy  a  better  automo- 
bile anywhere  for  $1800  than  an 

flbbol^MroiT 

'  *  44  *'    seven  -  passenger,    fore  -  door    Touring    Car 


I  ought  to  know,  because 
I  have  had  a  new  car 
every  year,  and  the  last 
three  have  been  Abbotl- 
DetroKs/' 


The  above  is  a  portion  of  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  B.  G.  Arden,  a  prominent 
Detroit  business  man  to  whom  we  delivered  one  of  our  1912  models  last  month. 

Mr.  Arclen  is  an  insurance  adjuster — a  ^ood  jud^e  of  values— has  driven  for  eig:ht  years, 
and  owned  seven  different  cars,  two  of  them  much  lii^her  priced  than  his  last  one. 

He  has  traveled  around  the  world  six  times,  and  is  thoroutrhly  familiar  with  motor  cars. 

Such  a  strong  endorsement,  and  the  purchase  of  three  Abbott-Detroit  cars,  can  only  be 
the  result  of  one  thing— the  utmost  confidence  in  the  Abbott-Detroit  policy, 

^^  Built  for  Permanence  '^ 


Abbott-Detroit  "44" 

.  4H  ""■  X  hH  iu-  l">n?  stroUe  C<intinent:i]  Mntor  ;  Dm;i1  Uni- 
tioii  System  with  Magneto;  Gray  k  Davis  BuUrt  EU-ctnc  Hoad- 
liglits.  combination  Oil  and  EU'ctiii*  Side  and  Tail  Lights — 
Tungsten  Lamps,  180  ampere  hour  Li^'hting  Battery — body  of 
lamps  black  enamel  witli  nickfl  plated  trimmings;  Horn  and 
Tools;  Tires  36  in.  x  4  in. ;  Universal  Demountable  Rims; 
Three-spoed  Transmission  and  Multiple  Disc  Clutch  ;  Two-p<<lal 
Control.  Clutch  and  Brake;  Wheel  Base  120  inches;  Ventilated 
Fore-door  Bodies. 
Seven-Passenirer.  Fore-door  Tourin?  Car.  fully  equipped. 

less  Top,  Wi tidshield.  Speedometer  and  Auxiliary  Seat3$1800 
Seven-Passenger,    Fore-door  Touring  Car.    equipped   as 
follows:  Top.  Windshield  and  Speedometer  (less  Aux- 
iliary Seats) $19*25 

Auxiliary  Seats,  per  pair $50 

Fore-door  Denii-Tonneau.  fully  equipped,  less  Top. Wind- 

sliield  and  Speedometer $1775 

Fore-door   Demi  -  Tonneau,     fully    equipped,    including 

Top,  Windshiela  and  Speedometer $1900 

Fore-door  Limousine,  fully  equipped $3000 


Abbott-Detroit  "30" 

4V  ill.  X  4*4  in.  Four  Cylinder  Motor  ;  Dual  Igtiition  System 
with  Magneto;  Bullet  Klectric  Headlights,  combination  Oil  and 
Klectric  Side  and  Tail  Lamps — Tungsten  Lumps.  100  nrnprri' 
hour  Lighting  Battery;  Horn  and  Tools;  Tires  34  in.  x  3';^  in  , 
Quick  DHtachalilii  D''mountahle  Rims;  Ono-pedal  Clutch  and 
Brake  Contiol — simple,  safe  and  sure;  Wheel  Base  110  in^ln^; 
Ventilutid  Fore-duor  Bodies. 

Fore-door  Touring   C:ir.  fully  equipped,  less  Top,  Wind- 
shield and  Spi'cdoiueter $1350 

Fore-door  Touring  Car.  fully  equipped,  including  Top, 

Windshield  and  Speedometer ■ $1450 

Fore-door  Roadster,  fully  equipped,  less  Top, Windshield 

and  Speedunieler $1275 

Fore-door    Roadster,    fully    equipped,    including    Top, 

Windshield  and  Speedometer $1375 

Colonial  Coupe,  fully  equipped $2150 


ABBOTT  MOTOR  COMPANY 


614  WATERLOO  STREET 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


THE  BIBLE 


UNDERLIES  ALL 
CIVILIZATION 

What  It  Has  Done  and  Will  Do  for  Man  and  Government 

Should  Be  Studied  by  Every  Citizen 

THE    MAKING  OF  A  NATION  s^Po'^NBE^cE^8oUfE 

unlike  any  other,  showing  clearly  how  Civilization  and  Citizenship  have  been  developed  ; 
how  great  problems  of  Statecraft  must  be  met  — Immigration,  Conservation,  Politics,  Peace 
and  War,  Poverty  and  Wealth,  etc.  A  Series  of  30  Studies  by  Dr.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of 
Cornell;  Dr.  Charles  F.  Kent,  of  Yale;  and  Clayton  S.  Cooper,  of  the  International 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  A  moral  tonic,  a  mental  stimulus,  a  patriotic  inspira- 
tion, a  business  beneficence,  an  all-round  literary  and  educational  advantage  never  before 
offered  by  mail.  IT  WILL  DEVELOP  YOU  IN  MANHOOD— CITIZENSHIP- 
LEADERSHIP. 

f^O^X^  MOTHIMn  but  a  postal  to  write  today  and  say  :  "Send  me  full  particulars  about 
K^yjJlJ      l^KJ  I  nil^Vj    'pjjg  jjg^  International  Bible  Study  Movement." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Dept.  315,  New  York 


THE   REAL   SHERLOCK  HOLMES 

'T^HOSE  of  us  who  have  read  and 
-*•  sorrowed  at  the  death — before  his 
resurrection — of  the  inimitable  Sherlock 
Hol?nes.  will  be  forced  to  regret  all  over 
again  the  passing  of  this  famous  man.  For 
the  real  Sheiiuck  Holmes,  as  some  may 
know,  was  a  Scotch  physician  by  the  name 
of  Joseph  Bell,  and  many  cases  of  his  skill 
in  deduction  are  now  being  retold.  Sir 
Conan  Doyle's  Sherlock  Holmes  was,  in 
reality,  only  a  second-rate  Bell,  and  the 
good  doctor,  instead  of  suffering  a  violent 
death,  i)assed  peacefully  away  a  day  or 
two  ago  in  his  home  at  Edinburgh.  Sir 
Conan  Doyle  was  a  worshipful  admirer  of 
his,  and  attended  many  of  the  doctor's  lec- 
tures. At  those  lectures,  we  are  reminded 
by  the  Paris  Gaulois,  Dr.  Bell  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  experiments  at  random, 
and  after  fixing  a  cold,  stern  eye  on  one  of 
his  hearers,  he,  for  example,  would  say: 

"Xotiee,  gentlemen,  this  man  has  a 
callous  on  the  right  side  of  his  thumb.  I 
conclude  that  he  is  either  a  cork-cutter  or 
a  slater,  for  this  callous  is  not  common 
excepting  in  these  two  professions." 

It  was  all  very  disconcerting,  and  the 
doctor,  we  are  told,  could  even  detect  at 
first-  sight  the  profession  of  a  man,  and 
more  than  that,  his  criminal  past.  On  one 
occasion : 

To  a  man  who  entered  a  room  without 
taking  off  his  hat  he  said: 

"Why,  you  are  a  military  man,  a  non- 
commis.sioned  officer,  I  should  think,  and 
you  have  spent  some  time  in  Bermuda." 

Amidst  the  astonishment  that  was  every- 
where shown,  and  it  was  shown  by  all,  for 
he  was  quite  right,  he  added: 

"The  explanation  is  quite  simple;  this 
man  has  the  walk  of  a  soldier,  he  entered 
this  place  as  if  it  were  a  barrack-room,  with 
a  certain  air  of  authority,  whence  I  con- 
cluded that  he  had  some  rank  in  the  army, 
but  that  he  is  not  a  commissioned  officer, 
in  which  case  he  would  have  shown  better 
manners.  I  know  that  he  had  been  to 
Bermuda  because  he  has  a  wart  on  his  fore- 
head such  as  is  not  produced  excepting  in 
those  islands." 

He  recognized  a  cobbler  because  of  the 
worn  place  on  the  knee  of  has  trousers,  pro- 
duced by  the  last.  He  also  said  that  a  cer- 
tain child  brought  in  was  the  first-born 
because  his  mother,  a  young  and  rather 
slovenly  woman,  had  put  on  the  head  of 
her  child  a  very  expensive  cap.  There  are 
some  extravagances  in  which  a  mother  in- 
dulges only  in  the  case  of  her  first-born^ 
from  the  joy  which  she  feels  on  becoming  a 
mother. 

He  knew  the  marks  of  each  profession,, 
even  to  the  little  rings  of  flesh  which  per- 
petual use  of  the  pen  raises  on  our  fingers. 
He  used  to  know  that  a  woman  was  a  dress- 
maker from  the  needle-prints  on  her  fingers, 
and  the  pianist  because  of  his  short  nails 
and  slightly  flattened  finger-ends. 

The  very  soul  of  a  person  is  indicated  by 
his  smallest  gesture.  Dr.  Bell  would  say; 
and  then  he  would  give  an  exhibition  of  his 
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powers.  But  the  eminent  doctor  was  well 
versed  in  other  like  arts,  and  at  one  of  his 
most  recent  lectures  said: 

As  to  the  handwTiting,  it  is  also  express- 
ive of  our  inner  being.  People  of  an 
irregular  life  have  a  handwriting  which 
A\anders  over  the  page;  the  miser  writes 
even  up  to  the  top  of  the  paper;  the  suspi- 
cious adds  a  dash  at  the  end  of  the  line  .so 
that  nobody  can  add  any  word,  and  he 
seals  the  envelop  even  to  the  very  end  of 
the  flap,  which  makes  it  hard  to  open  the 
letter.  The  wasteful  person  employs  large 
margins,  and  that  on  the  M't  hand  grows 
in  breadth  to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The 
ambitious  man  crosses  his  t's  very  high  up. 
The  logical  man  unites  all  the  letters  of 
his  words;  the  dreamy  man  separates  them 
on  purpose. 

The  same  paper  goes  on  to  tell  of  another 
man  who  had  this  gift  of  wizardry.  We 
read : 

The  last  Duke  of  Laval-Mont  morency, 
who  died  in  1852,  studied  these  matters  and 
has  made  many  observations.  One  day 
while  his  talent  was  l)eing  diseust  by  a 
party  in  his  drawing-room  a  mother,  who 
had  many  children,  said  to  him: 

"Well,  then,  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
the  person  who  has  written  this  letter." 

The  Duke  looked  at  the  letter,  hesitated, 
and  ended  by  saying:  "Please  do  not  ask 
me." 

"Why?"  was  the  answer.  "Do  fell  me 
what  you  think." 

"This  letter  is  from  a  voung  girl." 

"It  is." 

"Then  you  must  keep  guard  over  her, 
for  she  is  going  to  do  something  desperate." 

"O  heavens!  What  do  you  mean  by 
that?"  This  letter  is  from  my  daughter, 
and  she  is  the  most  quiet  girl  I  ever  knew." 

Eight  days  afterward  it  was  learned  that 
this  young  person  had  eloped  with  a  young 
man  whom  her  mother  had  refused  to 
accept  as  a  son-in-law. 


A  REPORTER'S   STORY   OF  THE 
CHICAGO    FIRE 

T\  /riCHAEL  AH  EARN  is  a  reporter  on 
■^'-^  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  was  a  re- 
porter on  that  same  paper  a  half-century  ago 
and  says  he  is  the  oiil^-  journalist  alive  to- 
day who  had  the  writing  of  the  Chicago  fire 
of  October  8,  1871.  Two  Sundays  ago  saw 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  that  catastrophe, 
and  A  hear  n  covered  another  fire  for  The 
Tribune.  It  started  within  a  few  blocks 
of  the  original  affair,  and  brought  back 
many  reminiscences  to  Ahearn.  He  tells 
us  that  the  great  conliagration  of  1871, 
which  swept  over  some  2,100  acres,  des- 
troyed nearly  18,000  buildings,  and  was 
the  cause  of  between  2o0  and  300  deaths, 
owed  its  success  only  to  the  fact  that  the 
previous  evening  the  city's  fire-fighting  ap- 
paratus had  been  put  temporarily  out  of 
rommission  by  another  giant  blaze.  This 
was  the  situation,  .says  Ahearn,  when  he 
arrived  with  some  pals  at  Halsted  Street  on 
Chicago's  blackest  Sunday  to  answer  a 
second  alarm.     To  understand  how  the  fire 


MOTORCARS 


The  list  of  prominent  Americans  who  own  one  or 
more  of  these  cars  is  alnnost  a  copy  of  the  Blue 
Book.  It  comprises  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  in  the  country.  For  example,  the  Garford 
is  owned  by  more  important  railroad  executives  than 
any  other  car   made.     James  J.  Hill  owns  a  Garford. 


"iAn-l  incidpntiill.v  th<- mil- 
road  man  Ih  un  excciltfiit 
jiidKe.  By  the  very  nature 
of  his  traininif  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  iDHistinK  on  ac- 
iiiriicy.  He  knows  mechan- 
iciil  valuis.  And  when  he 
makes  a  purchase  that  con- 
cerns hisfamilyhegenerul- 
l.\  nets  the  very  best. 
*'•  Good  proof  of   thP  Oar- 


ford's  standing  is  the  lont^ 
list  of  well  known  Garford 
owners — men  :in'i  women 
of  i  nternational  r  e  p  a  t  a  - 
tion. 

•"The  Garford  is  made  with 
both  fc.ur  cylinders  andsii 
olind^TS.  We  have  a  ver> 
handsome  book  that  fully 
describes  the  com i'l<'t*- 1912 
line      V\  rite  for  a  top>. 


Garford  Sales  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Pure  water  is  better  than  medicine 

•V  Nature's  remedy  is  pure,  sparkling  water 

IVflneral   Water  t^ 

comes  from  the  very  haunts  of  Nature.  A  water  that  springs  brilliantly  clear  from  rock- 
ribbed  hills.   With  a  fine  cleansing  quality  that  frees  the  system  of  impurities.    Delight- 
ful as  a  table  water,  palatable,  appetizing.    And  a  royal  blender. 
Sparkling  (effervescent)  in  three  table  sizes.    Still  (plain)  in  half  gallon  bottles. 

If  you  are  so  situated  that  you  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  Londonderry 
locally,  write  to  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  at  once. 

Londonderry  Llthla  Spring  Water  Co.  Nasbua,  IV.  H. 


>V 
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Vel-TJetril/  ii  Elastic,  and 
gives  snug,  easy  fit. 


Vel-T.-ettib  li  RtinfutctJ  i.i:lierr 
every  strain  comes. 


/ 


FELVETRIB  has  that  good 
feehng.  The  soft  caress  of 
its  warm,  velvety  fabric  and 
its  snug,  easy  fit  are  most  gratifv- 
ing.  Its  fine  interwoven  fabric  is 
wonderfully  durable.  A  Velvetrib 
garment  is  reinforced  wherever 
strain  comes.  Each  garment  will 
give  you  two  seasons  of  luxurious 
service.     Ask  your  dealer. 

ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS,  Mill  No. 


Underwear 

Velvetrib  is  Guaranteed 
not  to  irritate,  shrink,  rip, 
tear,  bag — or  money  back. 
Medium  and  heavy  weights. 


y      Separate  Garments,  $1 
S  UnioD  Suits  ...  $2 

y  Separate  Garments,  50c 
Union  Suits    .     .     .  %\ 


Men 
Boys 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell 
Vflzutrib,  send  us  his  name. 
We'll  mail  you  booklet, 
sample  of  fabric,  and  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

60,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Afakfti  lit  fiiii//>it<  (liinta  I'nioii  Suits  and  other  (^iir'ifn-h'nil  l'>i<lrr:,i-ar . 


A  Man's  Complexion 

is    e.xtremely    dependent     on    the    razor    with 
•which  he  shaves. 

Torrcy  Razors 

never  irritate  the  skin  or  disposition.  They 
are  wonderful  for  their  beautiful  sharpness 
and  exquisite  temper.  It  is  the  one  razor 
with  which  to  shave  and  thereby  enjoy  a 
smooth,  velvety,  healthy  skin. 
If  your  dealer  hasn't  the  Torrey  Razor,  write 
us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 
Write  for  our  free  booklet  on  how  to  choose 
and  care  for  a  razor.  Dealers  should  write 
for  our  special  introductory  offer. 

The  new  Torrey  Hotting  Strop 
ha*  no  equal. 

The  J.  R.  Torrey  Razor    Company 

Dept.  O,  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Memindex 

saves  Time,  Worry, 
Strength  and  Cash 

Keeps  you  in  touch  witli 
your  affairs.  Automatically  re- 
minds you  of  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time.  No  more  worry 
about  forgetting.  Helps  you 
to  plan  your  work  and  work 
your  p)an.  Used  eight  years 
by  thousands  of  the  best  busi- 
ness and  professional  men. 

No  other  device 
answers  its  purpose 

Only  live  matter  carried.  Has  made  good  in   loo  kinds 

of  business.  A  fresh  dated  card  comes  to  the  front  each 
day  in  the  handy  leather  pocket-case,  showing  remmders 
for  the  day  and  space  for  more  jottings;  also  for  foUowmg 
days.     Dated  cards  for  the  ~ 

year  in  cabinet  make  an 
ideal  desk  system.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  new  booklet  and 
name  of  dealer  nearest  you. 

Express  prepaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

Genuine  Morocco  case, 
quartered  oak  tray  and 
cards,  $3.50. 

Other  styles  from  $2.00 
up.  Sunday  cards  extra,  35c. 

il?^'k^^c    '*'|'*"NDEX  CO.  Your  Memindex  shipped  the 

106  Dey  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  same  day  we  get  your  check. 
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got  such  a  start  is  easj^  says  Ahearn,  in 
The  Tribune: 

In  those  days  there  were  towers  in  the 
engine-houses,  and  the  firemen  took  turns 
at  watching  for  a  blaze.  There  also  was  a 
watchman  in  the  cupola  of  the  courthouse 
at  Washington  and  Clark  streets.  From^ 
this  eyrie  he  scanned  the  city  for  fires. 

But  further  protection  than  this,  says 
Ahearn,  was  there  none.  To  continue  his 
story: 

Mathias  Schaeffer  was  on  duty  in  the 
courthouse  tower.  "  Bill  "  Brown  was 
niglit  operator.  Quite  a  while  before 
Brown  got  the  word  from  Schaeffer  that 
there  was  a  fire  Brown  himself  had  seen 
a  glow  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  city, 
but  thought  it  was  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Saturday  night  fire. 

The  fire  had  been  burning  almost  half  an 
hour  before  Schaeffer  sighted  it.  There 
was  a  haze  in  the  skj^  from  the  fire  of  the 
previous  night  and  Schaeffer's  vision  was 
obscured.  He  judged  the  blaze  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canalport  Avenue  and  Halsted 
Street,  actually  a  mile  beyond  it.  He  noti- 
fied Brown  of .  the  location  and  box  342 
Avas  sounded. 

No  box  was  pulled  as  the  first  alarm  for 
the  great  fire.  Altho  a  druggist  at  Twelfth 
and  Canal  streets  tried  to  turn  in  two 
alarms  from  the  box  at  that  corner  neither 
of  them  registered  at  fire-alarm  head- 
quarters. 

The  man  in  the  tower  of  No.  6  house  on 
Maxwell  Street,  near  Canal,  sighted  the 
fire  about  the  time  that  Schaeffer  did.  He 
ran  down  the  stairs  and  shouted  to  Fore- 
man iSIusham  to  ."  hitch  up."  Being 
within  a  few  blocks  of  Jefferson  and  De 
Koven  streets,  he  was  able  to  give  the 
right  location.  The  "  Little  Giant  "  com- 
pany, only  half  manned,  sped  away  while 
the  beU  in  the  house  was  striking  3-4-2. 

This  accounts  for  No.  6  being  first  in. 
Other  companies  were  as  near  or  nearer  the 
fire,  but  they  went  out  of  their  way  to  reach 
Canalport  Avenue  and  Halsted  Street. 
On  arrival  there  they  found  no  fire. 

If  the  right  location  had  been  given  by 
Schaeffer  there  would  have  been  no  huge 
conflagration  and  consequently  no  anni- 
versary to-day.  Two  of  the  best  steamers 
in  the  department,  the  R.  A.  Williams  and 
the  J.  B.  Rice,  would  have  responded  on 
the  first  alarm  if  the  proper  location  had 
been  sounded.  As  it  was,  Canalport 
Avenue  and  Halsted  Street  was  outside 
their  district  and  they  did  not  get  under 
way  to  the  fire  until  a  second  alarm,  giving 
the  right  location,  called  them  out. 

In  fire-fighting  the  matter  of  a  few 
seconds  often  means  enormous  loss.  This 
was  true  of  the  great  fire  of  '71 

Engine  company  No.  5,  whose  house 
was  at  Jefferson  and  Van  Buren  streets, 
was  the  second  company  in.  Instead  of 
going  south  in  Jefferson  Street  directly  to 
the  fire,  as  it  would  if  it  had  been  given  the 
right  location,  it  went  west  in  Van  Buren 
Street  to  Halsted.  At  Taylor  and  Halsted 
streets  the  driver  saw  the  flames  and  drove 
to  a  plug.  Hose  was  quickly  laid,  but  after 
working  a  few  minutes  the  engine  broke 
down  and  was  out  of  service  for  an  hour 
or  more. 

In  addition  to  these  handicaps  not  more 
than  half  of  the  fire-fighting  brigade  was  in 
physical  condition,  as  a  result  of  the  ter- 
rible battle  waged  the  previous  night. 

I  will  now  proceed  with  my  story. 
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"  Bob  "  Williams,  chief  of  tho  depart- 
ment, was  early  on  the  ^ound.  Within  a 
short  time  after  his  arrival  he  called  out 
every  company  in  the  service.  The  de- 
partment consisted  of  seventeen  steamers, 
fifty-four  hose  carts,  and  three  or  four 
hook-and-ladder  trucks. 

The  IJateham  shingle  mill  and  box  fac- 
tory, the  Frank  Mayer  Furniture  Com- 
pany, and  the  Itoelle  Furniture  Company 
provided  highly  combustible  material  for 
the  flames  to  feed  on,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  fire  had  reachcid  the  west 
bank  of  the  river. 

A  terrific  southwest  wind  carried  brands 
for  blocks,  and  these  torches  ignited  the 
roofs  of  buildings  on  which  they  fell.  Coal 
and  lumber  yards  lined  both  sides  of  the 
river  and  the  wind  carried  burning  boards 
across  the  stream. 

Shortly  before  midnight  the  fire  crossed 
the  river  between  Van  Buren  and  Adams 
streets.  The  first  building  to  be  attacked 
•on  the  south  side  of  the  city  was  Frank 
Parmelee's  stables.  At  this  time  every 
piece  of  apparatus  was  on  the  west  side. 
Chief  Williams  ordered  several  companies 
to  the  south  side  in  an  attempt  to  stay  the 
spreading  fire. 

The  progress  of  the  fire  was  terrific. 
Everything  in  its  course  was  swept  away. 
Burning  sticks  were  carried  to  the  court- 
house from  the  west  side,  more  than  a  mile 
distant.  Watchman  Schaeffer  extinguished 
several  incipient  blazes  in  the  courthouse 
tower. 

The  flames  swept  east  toward  Michigan 
Avenue,  and  there  were  a  dozen  fires  burn- 
ing at  the  same  time.  The  fire  extended 
south  to  Taylor  and  Wells  streets,  destroy- 
ing the  old  bridewell,  but  it  was  halted  at 
Harrison  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue. 
Buildings  were  blown  up  with  gunpowder  in 
an  effort  to  save  the  business  district,  but 
the  fire  traveled  on  relentlessly. 

Before  1  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was 
apparent  that  the  city  was  doomed.  Busi- 
ness blocks,  theaters,  hotels,  newspaper 
■offices,  and  public  buildings  all  went  down 
in  the  blazing  mass. 

One  of  the  last  structures  in  the  business 
section  to  go  down  in  the  onslaught  of  fire 
was  the  Tribune  building.  Structures  all 
around  it  were  destroyed  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  the  Tribune  building  stood  like  a 
sentinel  until  the  middle  of  the  forenoon. 

The  area  burned  over,  including  streets, 
was  about  2,200  acres.  The  north  side  was 
the  greatest  sufferer.  An  area  covering 
nearly  1,500  acres  was  destroyed  on  this  side 
of  the  city.  Five  hundred  acres  of  build- 
ings went  down  in  the  flames  on  the  south 
side,  and  about  200  acres  on  the  west  side. 

There  were  13,300  buildings  destroyed 
•on  the  north  side,  3,650  on  the  south  side, 
about  500  on  the  west  side.  Most  of  the 
latter  were  frame  cottages.  One  hundred 
thousand  persons  were  made  homeless,  and 
the  total  loss  was  $200,000,000.  About 
300  lives  were  lost. 

Ahearn  has  his  own  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  fire.  The  old  story  of  the  O'Leary's 
■cow  kicking  over  the  lamp  or  the  pail  is  not 
true,  he  emphatically  declares,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact. 

The  O'Learys  were  all  in  bed  when  the 
fire  started.  Mrs.  O'Leary  had  milked 
her  cows — she  owned  five — more  than 
three  hours  before  the  fire  was  discovered. 


Model  21  Haynes.  40  h.  p..  S-passenger  touring, 
120  in.  wheel  base.    44x5i  motor.    S2100. 


The  Haynes  for  1912  has  received 
a  royal  welcome 

IF  ANY  further  evidence  of  the  place  which  the 
Haynes  car  holds  in  the  minds  of  the  discrimi- 
nating public  were  needed,  it  was  furnished 
by  the  overwhelming  response  to  our  announce- 
ment of  the  1912  Haynes. 

By  reason  of  the  fire  which  completely  destroyed  our  old  factory 
last  February,  the  Haynes  car  virtually  had  been  out  of  the  market 
for  seven  months.  During  those  same  months,  other  manufac- 
turers were  going  to  the  public  day  after  day,  month  in  and  month 
out,  with  their  advertising,  with  their  salesmen,  and  with  their 
announcements  of  new  models  while  we  were  at  a  standstill. 

Last  month,  when  our  magnificent  new  factory  had  risen  from 
the  ashes  of  our  old  one,  when  its  wonderful  modern  equipment 
had  been  installed  and  our  first  1912  model  had  been  built  and 
tested  and  proven  to  be  the  best  of  all  the  splendid  Haynes  models 
ever  built,  then  we  canie  back  into  the  market.  It  was  a  glorious 
return  and  the  welcome  has  been  beyond  all  expectation.  We 
hadn't  realized  it  but  tpe  public  was  waiting  for  the  new  Haynes. 

The  1912  Ha^^^t^goftbasses.  Model  21  and  Model  Y,  50-60 
h.  p.,  eight  't>^0^|Mi|^^^SB||^gr>SJLU2erb,  high-power  car,  and 
bujlt.?nt?T*f^»»t^[^iuueii'  ^iljZCS-Jjf  Hayties  ex[jerience  and  skDl. 
Prices,  $2100  to$39!5D:  We  also  cohTirm€---bi]ilding  oin--rt3s5^lr 
Mocrei-20 4^  four  bodies,  prices  $1650  to  $188fi*i^^l£iBe^'Ra\  nes 
dealer  now.^^dr-w^tejofieatalpgue  at  irTnce. 


MOBILE  COMPANY 


Dept.D,      KOKQMO.  INDIA.NA 
New  York:    1715  Broadway  Chicago:  1702  Michigan  Avenue 


HAYNES  A 


Dioxo 


One  of  100  uses  — 
For  the  mouth  and  teeth 


Many  serious  disorders  can  be  prevented  by  maintain- 
ing' germ-free  cleanliness  of  the  teeth,  the  mouth  and  the 
throat.  Dioxogen  is  ideal  for  this  purpose  because  it  is  a 
most  efficient  germ  destroyer  and  yet  is  absolutely  harmless. 
The  daily  use  of  Dioxogen  pre<vents  sore  throats,  decayed 
teeth  and  many  serious  ailments  due  to  the  entrance  of 
germs  through  the  mouth. 

Write  for  free  t-vo-ounce  trial  bottle  and  booklet. 
THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Ill  Front  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 
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"^■^DONCHESTER 


These  men  are  equally  well 
dressed — equally  refined  in 
appearance.  The  diflFerence  is 
that  one  has  a  bulging  bosom 
shirt,  and  the  other  wears  the 
DONCHESTER,  the  Cluett  Dress 
Shirt  that  will  not  bulge.     ^2  /o  ?3 


Send  for  Donchester  booklet 
CLUETT  PEABODY  &  CO. 
461  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Worn-Out  Tires  Made  New 


Your  old  tires  can  be  made  like  new  at  a  low  cost.      Don't  throw  them  away 
—  don't     buy    new     ones — don't    have    them    vulcanized.       OUR    EIX- 

CLUSIVE  PROCESS  MAKES  YOUR  OLD  TIRES  PUNCTURE 

PROOF    AND    SKID    PROOF.       Hundreds    of    motorists    are   getting 
thousands   of  miles  out  of  old  tires  which  they  formerly  threw  away.      Our 


Before 
Treating 


Triple  Tread  Process 


After 
Tre»ting 


makes  old  tires  new.  We  use  the 
old  casing  as  a  foundation.  After 
the  old  loose  rubber  is  rem()ved 
this  is  covered  by  our  vulcanizing 
compound.  Then  the  whole  is 
covered  with  tough  wear-iesisting 
French  Chrome  Leather.  This  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  old  case  and  the 
result  is  a  tire  which  has  the  re- 
siliency of  the  pneumatic  and 
durability  of  the  best  quality 
leather. 
Where  the  wear  comes  there  arc 


three  thicknesses  of  this  leather. 
The  outer  ply  extends  down  the 
sides  of  the  case  to  the  bulge, 
the  second  ply  extends  downi  over 
the  bead,  and  the  third  ply  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  rubber  tread 
on  the  case. 

Steel  studs  on  the  tread  make 
the  tire  puncture  anil  skid 
proof,  and  the  flat  head  rivets 
on  the  side  as  far  down  as  the 
outer  ply  comes  protect  it  against 
>■»/  wear. 


EVERY  TRIPLE  TREAD  IS  GUARANTEED  PER- 
FECT IN  MATERIAL  AND  WORK^LANSHIP 
A    POSTAL    BRINGS    FULL    PARTICULARS 

TRIPLE  TREAD  MANFG.  CO.,  1548  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
548  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco  52  Gertie  St.,  Winnipeg 
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I  knew  Mrs.  O'Leary  well.  She  was  a 
truthful  woman.  A  few  days  after  the 
fire  I  interviewed  her  regarding  the  story 
of  the  cow  and  the  lamp.  She  branded  it 
as  a  fabrication. 

But  I  have  more  than  her  word  for  it. 
Dennis  Sullivan,  a  neighbor  of  the  O'Learys. 
told  me  that  he  discovered  the  fire,  and  in 
the  official  inquiry  that  followed  to  find  the 
cause,  he  so  testified.  Sullivan  said  the 
O'Learys  were  in  bed  when  he  knocked  at 
the  door  and  awakened  them.  Dennis 
Rogan,  who  resided  at  112  De  Koven 
Street,  also  told  me  that  the  O'Learys  were 
in  bed  when  the  fire  started. 

It  is  true  that  the  fire  started  in  the 
O'Leary  cowshed,  and  I  have  my  reason  for 
believing  that  some  one  went  there  to  pilfer 
milk  from  one  of  the  cows. 

There  was  a  social  gathering  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  jnight  in  honor  of  the  arrival 
of  a  young  man  from  Ireland.  One  of  those 
present  told  me  in  after  years  that  two 
women  of  the  party  went  to  the  O'Leary 
shed  to  get  some  milk  for  punch.  One 
woman  held  a  lighted  lamp  while  the  other 
milked  the  cow.  They  thought  they  heard 
some  one  coming,  and  in  their  haste  to 
escape  the  lamp  was  dropt,  setting  fire  to 
the  place.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  true 
cause  of  the  fire. 


LINCOLN'S    NIGHT   WATCHMAN 

A  T  a  time  when  war  and  hatreds  were 
^^-  imperihng  the  hves  of  prominent 
men,  Col.  W.  H.  Crook,  a  young  man  of 
undeniable  abilities  and  a  sense  of  duty, 
was  chosen  from  a  long  list  of  political 
proteges  to  serve  as  President  Lincoln's 
personal  body-guard.  Not  that  Lincoln 
thought  he  needed  one,  writes  Colonel 
Crook  in  his  preface  to  the  "Memories  of 
the  White  House,"  but  because  the  whole 
country  thought  so.  And  Crook  did  his 
work  well.  Every  night  he  would  pace  the 
floors  like  a  panther,  guarding  wisely  each 
and  every  opening  into  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's chamber,  which  was  really  only  a 
small  room,  and  Lincoln's  last  act  before 
retiring  was  always  to  wish  Crook  a  gruff 
but  cheery  good-night.  Moreover,  says 
Crook : 

My  chair  stood  in  the  corridor,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  door  opening  into  the 
President's  room,  and  so  situated  that  I 
could  see  every  inch  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  corridor,  which  was  so  lighted  that  no 
shadows  could  e\en  partly  conceal  any  one 
who  might  try  to  slip  through  it.  During 
most  of  the  night  I  would  rest  comfortably 
in  the  chair,  constantly  Jooking  this  way 
and  that,  listening  intently  for  any  unusual 
noise.  Every  once  in  a  while,  however,  1 
would  rise  and  quietly  pace  up  and  down  to 
obtain  rest  of  position.  I  never  read  a 
book  or  a  newspaper,  of  course,  for  fear 
that  my  attention  might  become  fixt  so 
closely  on  the  printed  page  that  I  might 
not  hear  or  see  the  approach  of  assassins, 
whom  I  always  expected  at  any  moment. 
Needless  to  say,  I  never  resorted  to  any  of 
the  common  means  for  keeping  awake, 
during  those  sohtary  vigils.  The  respon- 
sibiUty  of  guarding  Lincoln  was  so  great 
that  dozing,  or  even  drowsiness,  was 
unthinkable.     And  when  reheved  by  the 
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day  guard,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
I  was  always  as  fresh  and  wide-awake  as 
when  I  had  gone  on  duty  twelve  hours 
previous. 

The  President's  only  failure  to  hid  liim 
a  "good-night"  was  upon  the  evening  of 
his  death.  Prophetically  he  that  time 
changed  the  salutation  to  "Good-by, 
Crook,"  after  refusing  his  employee's 
earnest  offer  to  accompany  him  to  the 
theater.     According  to  the  latter: 

Altho  I  have  already  stated  the  fact  in 
print,  I  wish  to  repeat  it  here — that  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  their  party  sat 
down  in  their  box  at  Ford's  Theater  that 
fateful  night,  the  guard  who  was  acting  as 
my  substitute  took  his  position  at  the  rear 
of  the  box,  close  to  an  entrance  leading 
into  the  box  from  the  dress-circle  of  the 
theater.  His  orders  were  to  stand  there, 
fully  armed,  and  to  permit  no  unauthorized 
person  to  pass  into  the  box.  His  orders 
were  to  stand  there  and  protect  the  Presi- 
dent at  all  hazards. 

From  the  spot  where  he  was  thus  sta- 
tioned, this  guard  could  not  see  the  stage  or 
the  actors;  but  he  could  hear  the  words 
the  actors  spoke,  and  he  became  so  inter- 
ested in  them  that,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  he  quietly  deserted  his  post  of  dutj% 
and  walking  down  the  dimly  lighted  aisle, 
deliberately  took  a  seat  in  the  last  row  of 
the  dress-circle. 

It  was  while  the  President  was  thus 
absolutely  unprotected  through  this 
guard's  amazing  recklessness — to  use  no 
stronger  words — that  Booth  rushed 
through  the  entrance  to  the  box,  just  de- 
serted by  the  guard,  and  accomplished-  his 
foul  deed. 

Realization  of  his  part  in  the  assassina- 
tion so  preyed  upon  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  the  guard  that  he  finally  died  as  a  result 
of  it.  Nor  could  I,  for  my  part,  ever  for- 
give myself  for  not  having  accompanied 
the  President  and  been  beside  him. 

Coming  back  to  the  more  pleasant  mat- 
ter of  his  watch  over  Lincoln,  Crook 
informs  us  that  it  was  his  duty  to  command 
a  stern  inspection  of  umbrellas,  shawls, 
coats,  overcoats,  and  caps  of  all  who  called 
on  the  President,  and  to  see  that  no  pistols 
or  other  unlawful  goods  were  smuggled  in. 
And  the  President?     Ah,  says  Crook: 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  now  at  a 
presidential  reception  if  a  dozen  or  twenty 
or  thirty  men  should  enter  the  White 
House  as  a  matter  of  course  wearing  neg- 
ligee shirts,  slouch  hats,  and  cowhide  boots 
into  the  tops  of  which  were  thrust  their 
trousers!  It  is  a  literal  fact,  however,  that 
not  a  few  of  the  men  presented  to  President 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  the  levee  of  .January 
5,  1865,  came  up  to  the  door  of  the  Blue 
Room  wearing  such  heavy,  clumsy,  cow- 
hide boots.  They  thought  nothing  of  it. 
Neither  did  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  least  of  all 
the  President.  For  to  Lincoln  clothes 
meant  nothing — manhood,  truth,  honor, 
liard  work,  meant  everything. 
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AVhy  we  can  Build  a  30  H.P. 
Five  -  Passenger  Fore  -  Door 
Touring  Car  to  Sell  for  $900 

To  the  average  man  an  automobile  factory  is 
merely  a  factory — a  place  where  cars  are  made. 
Yet  there  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the  world. 

On  one  hand  you  have  a  plant,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  pro- 
duction, can  make  and  sell  its  car  for  far  less  than  the  other  factory. 
And  on  the  other  hand  you  might  have  a  very  small  factory,  which, 
while  it  produces  a  good  car,  has  a  very  small  capacity,  and  its 
car  for  car  production  costs  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of 
the  larger  plant.  That  is  why  you  find  one  manufacturer  selling 
his  30  horsepower  touring  ceu*  for  $1250  while  we  market  that 
type  of  machine  for  $900. 

^  We  have  just  published  a  very  thorough  book  which  explains 
in  a  clear,  definite  and  readable  manner  the  difference  in  auto- 
mobile plants.  And  the  point  of  this  whole  book  is  to  prove  the 
economical  manufacturing  ability  of  the  Overland  plants — to  prove 
its  strength  by  showing  and  explaining  to  you  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  the  greatest  automobile  plant  in  the  world.  The  book  is 
free.     It  is  interesting  and  full  of  information. 

Q  Above  all  it  gives  you  a  clear  understanding  of  economics  in  the  production 
of  automobiles  in  great  quanities,  and  we  believe  it  proves  why  no  other  manu- 
facturer in  the  business  can  produce  the  car  described  below  and  sell  it  at  our 
price  without  losing  money.  To  realize  this  you  have  but  to  compare  this 
automobile  with  any  other  similar  ceir  on  the  market.  Do  this,  and  the  excep- 
tional value  of  this  car  will  show  you  where  to  invest  your  money.  Our  model 
59  is  the  most  progressive  step  the  industry  has  ever  %vitnessed  and  it  means  a 
great  deal  to  the  motor  buyer*  of  America.     Write  and  ask  for  book  C29. 


The  Willys-Overland  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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BlndeT-Clip 

After  papers  are  in^t'rted  iirniH 
e  turned  down — out   of 


The  first  night  of  his  official  watch  was  a 
bad  one  for  Crook,  but  had  every  other 
guard  displayed  a  corresponding  zeal  and 
devotion — well,   Crook   thinks    the   Presi- 
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REALLY     DELIGHTFUL 


Strong  in  flavor,  but  not  offensive. 
A  delicate  morsel,  refreshing  the  mouth  and  throat 
and  allaying  after-dinner  or   after-smoking" 
^j^  distress.    The  refinement  of  chewinggum 
^,    for  people  of  refinement.    • 
It's   the    peppermint — 
.'    the  true  mint. 


.  ,     For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  St 

y               54theUunceand  inSt./Oi  and  254   Packets 
SEN-SEN  CHICLET  COMPANY.^.t-o™,™  .o-..  -. .. 
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STOP  FRETTING 

OVER  YOUR  XMAS  PRESENTS 

The  most  desirable,  most  suitable, 
and  least  expensive  ofallCOKKtCT 
GIFTS  IS  a  dainty 

"LENOX"  Combination  Xmas  Box 

SenI  to  any  address  prepaid  and  insured  for  ONE  DOLLAR 
Contents  of  Box  desifned  for  MEN  : 

(1)  :i  pairs  *j  months   guaranteed  "Lenox"  Hose, 

choice  Black,  Tan,'  Kavy,  Gray,    -     -'•     Value  tl. 00 

(2)  beautiful    "  I  enoK  "     All   Silk   Flowing-End 
"Four  in  Hand"  Tie  to  match,    -    -    -    Value      .50 

(3)  1  pair  of  ^aranteed  quality  Suspenders,   Value      .26 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.    Totai  vaiue  $1.75 
Contents  of  Box  desifmed  for  WOMEN  : 

(1)  ■■*  pairs  <j  months    (ruaranteed    '*I-enox*'  8atin 
Finished  I-iale  Mnse,    Blacli  or  Tan,    -     -     Value  $1.00 

(2)  3  beautiful    cnrner    embroidered    Pure   Irish 

Linen  Handkerchiefs  of  superior  quality,   Valua      .75 

All  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.       Total  Value  «1.76 
Pnti't  fnr(jet  to  ntnte  theni'e  and  shadeit  >le»irfd. 
We  refer  to  Dun's,  BradBtreefa.  or  any  bank  in  N.  T.  City 

LENOX  SILK  WORKS,  Depl.24 ,  S  W.  31sl  St,  New  York 
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Mu(3.  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if   you  use 

Grab's  Foot  Scraper 

outside  your  door.   The  only  de- 
vice made    which  cleans  bot- 
toms   and   eldes  of  shoe  In 
one   operation.    Has    ten 
parallel  plates  for  scrap- 
ing soles  and  two  stiff 
bristle    brushes     which 
clean  sides  of  shoe. 

AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTS  ITSELF 

to  any  sizo  shoe.  Hand- 
somely enameled.  Looks 
neat.  Can  be  rotated  and 
swept  under.  Fastens  to  doorstep  or  any  handy  place.  Get  one 
and  save  useless  work.  Price  §1.00.  If  yotir  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  dnn*t  take  substitute,  but  send  your  order  direct  to 
us.     Illustrated  folder  FREE. 

VICTOR  M.  GRAB  &  Ca      8  71  Ashland  Block.       CHICAGO.  ILL 


Over 
350,000 
in  use 


You  Get  the  Correspondence  You  Want 
Without  Delay  From  a 


MULTOPLEX 


FILING 
CABINET 


Quicker  tbian  it  taites  to  tell  it,  your  clerk  can 
locate  the  folder  containing  the  correspondence  you 
want,  and  get  it  to  your  desk.  This  greater 
efficiency  in  correspondence  filing  is  due  to 

OUR  PATENTED  ADJUSTABLE 
METAL  DRAWER  PARTITIONS 

No  Follower  Block — True  Vertical  Filing — No  Space  Wasted 

— They  keep  contents  upright  and  ea.sily  accessible. 
— Prevent  folders  sagging  and  crowding  together. 
—Permit  more  rapid  tiling. 
—Save  file  clerk's  time. 
— Make  locating  correspondence  easier. 
—  Prevent  misfiled  and  lost,  crumpled  and  torn  letters. 
— Permit  you  to  fill  drawers  full  without  tlieir  becoming  crowded. 
— Make  a  big  saving  in  cost  of  inside  equipment.    No  guide  cards 
are  needed  and  lighter  weight  lolders  can  be  used. 

Write  For  Our  Book,  "Faultless  Filing" 

j  SO  many  ways  will  the  Multoplex  Cabinet  save  you  money 
and  give  you  greater  filing  eiliciency.  tliat  it  demands  your  in- 
vestigation. It  has  tlie  most  important  improvements  made  in 
tiling  cabinets  for  many  years.  We  have  merely  outlined  its  good 
points.  Get  our  booli  and  know  all  about  it  and  our  patented 
check  tile  system — the  best  ever  devised.  Write  today  mentioning 
the  name  o£  your  linn  and  your  capacity. 

CANTON  MFG.  CO. 

1392  E.  Second  St.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


dent's  life  would  have  been  longer, 
to  go  back  to  that  first  night: 


But 


^^ 


As  might  be  imagined,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  was  nervous  and  anxious, 
when  for  the  first  time  I  was  called  upon 
to  guard  the  safety  and  life  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Occasionally  I  glanced  at  him  as  he 
stood  only  a  few  feet  from  me;  but  for 
practically  every  second  of  that  entire 
evening  I  kept  my  eyes  on  one  couple  after 
another  as  they  came  forward,  noting  man 
after  man,  and  woman  after  woman;  first 
being  sure  that  their  hands  were  in  plain 
view,  and  that  they  held  nothing  unless  it 
were  a  fan  or  a  handkerchief — even  then 
being  sure  that  no  weapon  of  any  kind 
was  concealed  beneath  a  fan  or  within  a 
handkerchief. 

In  passing,  Crook  adds  a  little  to  what 
Ave  already  know  of  Lincoln's  ability  to  get 
rid  of  obtrusive  or  inquisitive  visitors.  As 
we  read: 

Some  morning  an  up-State  politician 
would  come  bustling  into  the  White  House 
and  want  to  see  the  President,  not  for  any 
real  reason,  but  merely  that  he  might  go 
l)ack  to  his  constituents  and  tell  how  he 
was  received  by  the  President,  and  what 
he  said  to  the  President,  and  what  the 
President  said  to  him,  etc. 

Lincoln  would  size  up  such  a  man  in  a 
half  a  minute,  and  he  could  get  rid  of  him 
in  another  minute,  not  bruskly,  not  by 
waving  him  aside,  not  by  suggesting  that 
he  was  too  busy  to  be  seen  at  that  particu-  ■ 
lar  time;  on  the  contrary,  before  the  up- 
State  politician  would  have  a  chance  to 
tell  what  he  thought  of  the  President's, 
policies  Mr.  Lincoln  would  start  in  on  a 
droll  story,  and  when  he  finished  the  poli- 
tician would  be  laughing  so  heartily  he 
would  forget  all  about  what  he  was  going 
to  tell  the  President.  Then  his  hand  would 
be  grasped  by  the  President,  who  would  at 
once  turn  to  his  desk,  and  the  politician 
would  find  himself  leaving  the  White 
House  more  than  satisfied  with  his  call, 
which  had  lasted  two  minutes  instead  of 
two  hours,  as  he  had  expected. 

So  well  satisfied  were  people  in  general 
with  Crook's  devotion  to  President  Lin- 
coln that  it  became  his  agreeable  duty  to 
act  in  his  official  capacity  for  no  less  than 
forty-six  years,  and  to  serve  as  body- 
guard for  seven  other  Presidents,  the  last 
of  whom  was  Cleveland.  Like  Lincoln,  the 
latter  was  much  pestered  by  busybodies  of 
all  kinds,  but,  unlike  him,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful in  his  methods  of  riddance.  Says 
Crook  in  conclusion: 

I  recall  one  delegation  of  charming 
women  from  the  South  who  walked  intof 
the  office  during  the  busiest  of  all  morn- 
ings, fully  expecting  to  have  an  audience 
with  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  perhaps  a  long 
talk.  It  was  impossible  at  that  time  for 
the  President  to  see  these  ladies;  they  went 
away  greatly  disappointed  and  highly  in- 
dignant, the  leader  saying:  "For  years  we 
have  been  praying  for  a  President  of  the 
Democratic  faith,  and  I  do  not  see  why  he 
will  not  see  us  to-day.  Why,  he  is  our 
own  President  and  we  must  see  him!  Is 
this  the  reception  we  are  to  expect  after 
waiting  for  so  many  years?" 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Enough. — "  I  don't  see  why  he  wants  to 
marry  her,  ho  has  only  known  her  a  week." 
"  That's  the  answer." — Houston  Post. 


Petrifying. — She — "  Oh,  professor  !  I 
saw  such  a  funny  old  fossil  in  the  museum 
to-day.      1    thought   of   you    at   once." — 

Judge. 


No  Show. — Jones — "  Do  you  think  the 
horse  will  survive  the  automobile." 

Brown — -"  Not  if  it  gets  in  its  way." — 
Woman's  Home  Com.i)anion. 


An  Air-Pump. — "  I  must  brush  the  cob- 
webs from  my  brain." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  get  a  vacuum 
cleaner." — Baltimore  American. 


A  Sure  One. — "  Reggy  has  a  new  attach- 
ment on  his  airship." 

"  What  for?  " 

"  For  debt."  —  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 


Answered. —  The  Rector  —  "  Now 
Molly,  would  you  rather  be  beautiful  or 
good?  " 

Molly — "  I'd  rather  be  beautiful  and 
repent. ' ' — Punch. 


Perfectly  Safe. — "  I  should  think  you'd 
be  afraid  to  let  your  boys  run  your 
automobile?  " 

"  Oh,  no;  I  have  it  insured." — Home 
Herald. 


Music  Hath  Power.  —  "Was  your 
daughter's  musical  education  a  profitable 
venture?  " 

"  You  bet  I  I  bought  the  houses  on  either 
side  of  us  at  half  their  value." — Judge. 


Hailed. — Householder — "  Here,  drop 
that  coat  and  clear  out !  " 

Burglar — "  You  be  quiet,  or  I'll  wake 
your  wife  and  give  her  this  letter  I  found  in 
your  pocket." — New  York  Evening  Mail. 


On  the  Wing. — Marks — "  Speaking  of 
aviators,  \^o  is  it  holds  the  endurance 
record  ?  " 

Parks — "  Elijah,  I  guess.  He  certainly 
holds  the  record  for  staying  up." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Not  Selfish.—"  Mary,"  said  the  sick 
man  to  his  wife,  after  the  doctor  had  pro- 
nounced it  a  case  of  smallpox,  "  if  any  of 
my  creditors  call,  tell  them  that  I  am  at 
last  in  a  condition  to  give  them  something." 
—  r  it-Bits. 


Untimely  Tommy. — Mother — "Tommy 
always  eats  more  pie  when  we  have  friends 
at  dinner." 

Visitor—"  Why  is  that,  Tommy?  " 
Tommy — "  'Cos   we   don't  have   no   pie 
no  other  time." — New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Different. — Madame  Lillian  Nordica  re- 
turned to  Farmington,  Maine,  her  old 
home,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  and 
sang  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  to  her  former 
friends.  She  and  her  audience  were  very 
much  affected,  but  maybe  Madame  Nor- 
dica would  not  have  felt  that  way  if  she  had 
had  to  stay  there  for  the  thirty  years. — 
Herald  and  Presbyter. 


'^GUARANTEED 
^^    PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


YOUR  home  is  sanitary  only  as  your  plumbing   fixtures  are  sanitary 
and  modern.      Each  fixture  should  be  carefully  chosen  for  its  pur- 
pose and  only  such  accepted  as  bear  the  '^taudaf d"  guarantee  label. 

"Standard"  guaranteed  plumbing  fixtures  meet  the  most  advanced  requirements,  botli 
as  regards  quality  and  sanitary  efficiency.  Our  guarantee  is  assurance  to  you  of  long 
service  and  satisfaction.  Look  for  the  guarantee  label.  It  is  on  every  genuine 
'Standard"  guaranteed  fixture  and  is  for  your  protection  and  the  protection  of  your 
home  and  family. 

Genuine  'Standard"  fixtures  for  the  Home  and  for  School,  Office  Buildings,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label  with  the  exception  of 
baths  bearing  the  Red  and  Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first  quality  of  manufac- 
ture, have  a  slightly  thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
demand  'Standard"  quality  at  less  expense.  All  "c$tandard"  fixtures  with  care  will 
last  a  lifetime.      And,  no  fixture  is  genuine  unless  it  bears  the  guarantee  label. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  beautiful  catalog  "  Modem  Bathrooms." 
It  will  i)rove  of  in vahiable  assistance  in  the  planning  of  your  bath- 
room, kitchen  or  laundry.  Many  model  rooms  are  illustrated,  cost- 
ing from  $78  to  $6oo.  This  valuable  book  is  sent  for  6  cents  postage. 

^tat^dard  <$amtats  1Dfe. Co.        Dept.35        PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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RUNNING     WATER 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

Water  pumped  day  and  night  automatically 

frotn  nearby  stream,  pond  or  spring.     No 

expense  ;  no  attention  ;  no  repairs.     A 

FnQTFR    HIGH-   DA  11   is    low    {n 

rUOICn    DUTY    tlAn   ^rst   cost 

and  high  ia  elficiency.     No 

attention  or  expense  to  main- 

ain.    Write  us  for  Froo  Book 

oi  helpful  suggestions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

2  140  Tr'nlfy  BulldInK,    New  York 


THE  ONE  BEST  GIFT 


Bride.  ra:iiil  or  matron — an.v  wom.in  will  wiirml.v  wi-lcome 
n  Pio<Imont  Southern  Ri'd  Cedar  Wardrobe  Ooueh.  .\  hix- 
uriou.'t  lounneand  roomy  codar  chest.  All  prices.  Finest 
upholsterinK  and  wideehoiceot  materials.  Porlrct  protcc- 
(lun  nyralniit  moths,  mlrc,  dust  and  dnmp.  Send  for  free  hook- 
K't."The  Story  of  Red  Cctlar."  and  bit;  ilhist  rated  catalogue 
showinK  full  lino  of  ct>uehos.  che>;ts  ;ind  chilTorobes. 
Many  .Ik-s  and  stvlps.  Ship|.e.i  UIRKCT  FROM  F.\rTORY 
AT  FACTORY  PRICKS  ON  15  DAYS'  FRKK  TRIAI^ 
All  freight,    charcea  prepaid  by  us.    Write  us  today. 

PIKDMOJIT  RK1>  lEDlR  CHEST  CO..         Dept  S,  Statfsrillt,  S.  C. 


THE  JUMBO  CLIP 

Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Qaickly  Removed  ictnU 
Lays  Flat 


The  Biggest  Little 
Paper    Clip  Made. 

TIME  SAVER 
WORRY    SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


.Sample  box  by  mail,  15  cents  postpaid. 
NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CFFY 

"  L.in;est  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through  his 
whole  life — and  then  turn  it  (iver  to  his  children 
for  their  benefit. 


■Hui;ui:ii.ii.iJ.i!iiHJiii?i 


one  of  III*'  strini-  fc.it urrs  that  h»vc  hclpci 
to  .'arn  tlie   pi-sn^    wt.rl'i"ui'-   r-put*- 
n  an<i  mdnrv-mcnt  -f  \\\^  OAlS  IM- 
KOVKII  TIP  Tl»r  Ul  ri.K  ATOR.     >■> 
rintor's  ink  iif  d.     No  cxr-  :.^  *  •■  «ir- 
plits.   100   Copies   fnMn    ■ 
and    50   copes    f  ri  m   : 
oririnftl.     Srnt  on  i-  :. 
without  drpnsit.      Compirt*"  D^iv   - 
cator,  w)th**D»Bt«o"  OUrd     eC 

Uboo  lUrk,  n-rstivo  roll.  W^ 

FeUx  P.  I>aa«  Dnplirator  Co..  Daos  Rld^^  111  Joha  St.  »w  T«rk 
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Happiness  rather 
than  wealth,  refine- 
ment rather  than  dis- 
play,   characterize  the 
homes  where 

Belle  Mead  Sweets 

Chocolates  and  Bon  Bons 
are  found.  Their  delicate 
flavor  and  remarkable  purity 
appeal  to  the  exclusive  taste. 
Pure  cream  centers  made  with- 
out glucose  and  flavored  with 
fresh  fruit  or  delicious  nut  ker- 
nels with  a  covering;  of  the  best 
of  chocolate.  Made  in  the 
F  /  Cleanest  Candy  Kitchen  in 
_^\\^  the  World. 

Sold  only  in   sealed  boxes 
at  the  better  drug  stores. 

Belle  Mead  Sweets 
85  West  End  Ave.     Trenton,  N.  J. 


A 
Great 


Queen" 


Horse  Story 

"KATE  and  QUEEN" 
By  Prof.  Jesse  Beery 

King  of  Horse  Trainers 

Kquals  the  f:imnus  "  Black  Beanty"  in 
hpman  interest — surimsses  it  in  practica- 
bility. "Kate"  a  victim  of  poor  handling 
is  vividly  contrasted  with'Queen'who  was 
more  fortunate.  Yon  sympathize  with  one 
—rejoice  with  the  other— even  as  vou  sigh 
for  the  slum  wuif  and  luugb  with  the  child 
of  fortune 

Prof.  Beery  hasskillf  ully  woven  into  this 
intensely  interesting  and  truestory  many 
vaiuahlesuggistions  for  handling  horses— 
a  result  of  a  lifetime's  experience. 

Special  offer  to  Horsemen 

Prof.  Beery  desi  res  that  every  horse  owner 
trainer,  breeder — everyone  interested  in 
horses— should  re  id  this  great  story.  To 
make  it  possil)le,  for  a  short  time  he  offers 
every  interested  horsem,-.n  a  cop> .  worth 
SI. 00,  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of 

25c  Postpaid 

If  you  have  even  a  passing  interest  in 
horses— if  you  own.train  or  breed  them,  vou 
will  gather  from  it  a  fund  of  knowledge 
worth  many  times  the  small  price.  Send 
for  a  ciipy  today.    Enclose  stamps  or  coin. 

PUPP"  With  each  book  we  send  ft-ee  a 
riXI-iI-i  beautiful  colored  picture  of 
Queen— oil  painting  effect— suitable  for 
framing.    Order  today.    Address 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 

Box  502  Pleasant  Hill,  Oh!o 


k 


Not  His  Doing. — Howell, — "  Edison 
says  that  we  sleep  too  much." 

Powell — "  Well,  it  isn't  his  fault;  he 
has  invented  enough  things  to  keep  us 
awake." — Life. 


Loyal. — Marks — "  So  your  Italian 
barber  refused  to  shave  you?  Why  was 
that? " 

Parks — "  I    told   him    I'd   just   had 
Turkish  bath." — Boston  Transcript. 


a 


Poetry  for  To-Day 

To  market,   to  market, 
To  buy  a  fat  pig; 

Home  again,  home  again, 
Price  is  too  big. — Judge. 


Fair  Play. — Wife — "  I  see  you're  put- 
ting on  your  new  coat.  It  makes  my  old 
hat  look  awfully  shabby." 

Husband — "  Is  that  so?  WeU,  that's 
soon  mended.  I'll  put  on  my  old  coat." — 
Fliegende'  Blaetter. 


That  Small  Feeling.—"  When  I  visit 
the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Yellowstone  I 
realize  the  insignificanee  of  man.  Ever 
been  there?  " 

"  Never.  You  can  get  the  same  sensa- 
tion by  going  to  a  suffragette  meeting." — 
Louisville  Courier- Journal. 


Worse. — Surgeon  at  a  New^  York 
Hospital — "  What  brought  you  to  this 
dreadful  condition?  Were  you  run  over  by 
a  street-car?  " 

Patient — "  No,  sir;  I  fainted,  and  was 
brought  to  by  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured." — Life. 


Little  Left.—"  What's  the  matter  here?  " 
asked  the  caller,  noticing  the  barren  ap- 
pearance of  the  house.  "  Sent  your  goods 
away  to  be  stored?  " 

"  No,"  replied  the  hostess.  "  Not  at 
all.  My  daughter  was  married  last  week 
and  she  has  merely  taken  away  the  things 
that  she  thought  belonged  to  her." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Mr.  Quinn, 
My  grand- 


More  to  the  Point. — Boy — ' 
can  I  get  off  this  afternoon? 
father  is  dead." 

Mr.  Quinn — "  I  don't  see  how  ^-ith  your 
small  salary  you  can  afford  to  go  to  see  so 
many  ball  games." 

Boy—"  That's  right.  I  can't  either.  I 
ought  to  have  more  salary." — New  York 
Evening  Mail. 


Cruel  Papa. — "  Papa  saj-s  if  I  give  up  my 
singing  lessons  he  will  present  me  with  a 
pair  of  diamond  earrings." 

."  You  have  never  worn  earrings,  have 
you?  " 

"  No;  I  should  have  to  have  my  ears 
pierced." 

!'  Ah  !  yes,  I  see  his  idea.  He  wants  to 
pay  you  back  in  your  own  coin." — Western 
Christian  Advocate. 


Simple  Solution. — "  The  bluff,  cheery 
optimism  of  the  late  Senator  Frye,"  said 
a  Lewiston  divine,  "  could  not  brook  a 
whiner. 

"  Once  at  a  dinner  here  in  Lewiston,  a 
whiner  seated  opposite  Senator  Frye  said 
dolef  uUj' : 

"  'I  have  only  one  friend  on  earth — my 
dog.' 

"  '  Why  don't  you  get  another  dog?  ' 
said  Senator  Frve." — Boston  Herald. 


ANNOUNCES 

that  on  request  a  copy  of 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Catalog 
will  be  sent  you  postpaid. 

Over  1000  fine  pictures  of 
still  finer  merchandise. 

A  valuable  bo  ok,  for  refer- 
ence or  for  ordering  goods; 
you  should  get  one. 

We  never  seem  able  to  print 
enough tome etallrequests, 
so  write  us  TODAY: 

"Send  Catalog  No.    39." 
JOHN  WANAMAKER 

New  York 


YOU     DRIV/E     F^ASX 

Safety  depends  on  efficient   signalling. 
Tlie"Sanison  "  Electric  A^uto  Born  unll  elsar  the  way 


LOUD 
SIMPLE 
STRONG 
RELIABLE 


The  "Samson"  gives  a  polite  warnine.  Its  loud,  strone, 
persuasive,  musical  tones  never  startle  nor  offend.  Special 
discounts  to  physicians.  Write  for  circular  and  special 
today. 

6419  8.  STATE  STREET 


American  Electric  Company, 


CHICAGO 


nnU'T  QC  DAI  n  Don-tbe  prcinatni-.  ly  Kra.v. 
UUn  I  DL  DHLU  stop  your  hail-  falling.  Use 
our  rap  &  few  minutes  earh  day.  It  means  perfect 
health  for  the  hair,  the  only  sure,  srienlifio  treat- 
ment. >'»•  dnissiised.  Endorsed  hy  leadiDgphysioians 
30  davs*  free  trial.  Booklet  free. 
HTfilEMO  V.4CUUM  CAI*  CO.,  628L  Sibley  BIdg. 
Ilorhester,   X.  Y. 


is  not  merely  the  one  that  is  played  right. 
It  must  be  of  the  right  calibre.  Your  bus- 
iness card  will  win  you  the  chance  to 
present  your  proposition,  if  that  card  is  of 
the  right  calibre.  It  makes  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  business  game. 

Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 

are  the  highest  val  ue  cards  manufactured.  They  are 
card  economy,  too,  because  they  save  fifty  p*  r  cent 
of  cnrd  cost,  every  card  beint;  kept  in  a  perfect 
state  so  that  every  one  will  be  used.  They  are  car- 
ried in  a  seal  leather  case  and  detached  one  by  one 
as  they  are  handed  out.  There  are  no  perforated 
edges.  Not  the  slightest  indication  is  evident  on 
the  most  critical  examination  that  tBe  card  has 
been  detached.  Send  for  a  sample  tab  and  detach 
them  yourself.  Prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaction. 
These  cards  are  always  clean  ;  thev  are  always  to- 
gether; they  are  always  fresh,  flat  and  perfect. 
Lay  down  the  right  card  of  the  right  calibre  in 
the  business  game.  It  win.s. 
N^'rite  todn\. 

OUR  SMART 
CARD  CASE 


The  John  B.  Wiggins  Gampany 

Established  13S7 

Engravers         Die  Embossers        Plate  Printers 

77-79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
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Forgot  His  Cue. — Mr.  Clarence — "Sis- 
ter in,  Georgie?  " 

Georgie — "  She's    either    iu    or 
posed,  1  forp^et  which." — Judge. 


indis- 


Any  Help? — A  little  boy  who  had  often 
hoard  his  father  talk  al)out  the  Civil  War 
finally  asked:  "  Father,  did  any  one  help 
you  put  down  the  Rebellion?  " — Collier's. 


Total  Loss. — "  Does  your  husband  ever 
lose  his  temper?  " 

"  Not  any  more.  He  lost  it  permanent- 
ly about  two  years  aft(!r  our  marriage." — 
Chicago  Record- Herald. 


The  Only  Way. — The  dove  returned  to 
the  ark. 

"  We  .shall  have  peace,"  it  cried;  "there 
is  no  land  to  fight  about  and  nobody  to 
fight." — New  York  tSun. 


Dutiful. — "  Why  do  you  wear  that  cos- 
tume?    It  looks  like  half-mourning.  ' 

"  Well,  every  evening  when  you  come 
home  from  the  office  you  comi)lain  of  being 
half  dead." — Bof^ton  Transcript. 


A  Back  Slap. — "  I  wouldn't  marry  you  if 
you  were  the  only  man  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  con.sidering  the  opportunities  I 
would  have  for  s(>lection  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  quite  agree  with  you." — 
Newark  Star. 


This  is  a  Mean  Joke. — *''  Ma's  just  crazy 
to  serve  on  a  jury." 

"  That  so?  " 

"  Yes;  she  says  she  wants  to  be  one  of 
the  first  to  tell  the  secrets  of  the  jury  room." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


New  View  of  It. — "  I  envy  the  man  who 
believes  that  superstition  about  Friday," 
said  Mr.  Growcher. 

"  I  consider  it  depressing." 

"  Not  at  all.  A  man  ought  to  be  mighty 
comfortable  who  can  feel  sure  there's  only 
one  unlucky  day  in  the  week." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


Looked  Suspicious.  —The  Strancjer — 
"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  was  a  marriage 
license  you  gave  me  last  month?  " 

The  Official—"  Of  course  !  "  What's 
the  matter?  " 

The  Stranger — "  I've  lived  a  dog's 
life  ever  since." — Philadelphia  Times. 

Strange. — "  I  suppose  you  find  living 
less  expensive  since  you  took  to  gathering 
your  own  mushrooms?  " 

"  A  little,"  replied  Mr.  Growcher.  "  We 
don't  save  anything  on  the  mushrooms, 
but  all  our  friends  haw  (piil  accepting  in- 
vitations to  dinner." — Washington  Star. 

His  Best  Move.  —There  is  one  first-rate 
story  of  an  Oscar  Wilde  retort  in  Mr.  H.  M. 
Hyndman's  newly  published  and  (>n(er- 
taining  autobiography.  The  late  Sir 
Lewis  Morris,  author  of  "  The  Kpic  of 
Had(>s,"  was  coniplaiiiing  bitterly  of  the 
attitude  of  the  press  in  the  matter  of  his 
claims  to  the  poet  laureateship. 

It  is  all  a  complete  conspiracy  of 
silence  against  mo,"  he  declared,  "'  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence.     What  ought  I  to  do?  " 

"Join  it."  repli(>d  Wilde. — London  Daily 
News. 


This  Smith  Premier  jOfif 

Standard  Typewriter —Yours  for  ^^"^ 


Only  A  Limited  Number 
of  Machines 

Only  a  few  hundred  machines 
— ihey  'II  soon  go  at  this 
Sweeping  Sacrifice.  Order 
to-day  or  you  'II  miss  this 
great  bargain  opportunity 

THE  REASON 

I        I  •       /r       •        1  •  I  From  a 

for  this  offer  is  a  big  exclusive  Photograph 
purchase  of  turned-in  model 
No.  2  standard  76  character,  76  finger-key,  world- 
famous  Smith  Premier  machines  at  less  than  one 
fourth  the  maker's  price.  These  machines  have 
come  from  great  mercantile  establishments  where 
they  have  been  exchanged  for  visible  models,  in 
most  cases  after  only  slight  use. 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 

Every  machine  thoroughl\)  re- 
built in  cur  own  factor}). 

Every;  machine  fully 
guaranteed  in  perfect 
order.  h  ntirely  refin- 
iihed — like  nea. 

THE  RESULT 

is  that  when  received 
by  us  a  large  proportion 
of  these  machines  were  practically  good  as 
new.  Every  machine  has  been,  however,  refi'i- 
ished  and  rebuilt  in  our  own  factory  and  is  sold 
with  our  iron-clad  guarantee,  as  binding  as  that  ot 
the  makers  themselves  on  new  machines.  They 
work  like  new,  look  like  new. 

You  Take  No  Risk^Five  Days  FREE  Trial 

Chp  and  mail  the  coupon  for  full  particulars   on  our    free-to-see,    free-to-try    offer,    yy    i 
You  will  be  placing  yourself  under  no  obligations  whatever.     We   want  to   tell  you   y^^      Inquiry 
more  about  these  machines,  more  about  our  special  approval  offer.    Prompt  action    yy        Coupon 
is  necessary,  as  all  our  stock  will  be  moved  in  short  order  at  this  big  reduction,    y^    AflKRIf  At  WRITIIg 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  details,  y^.  „       "^''''^t  (■<>■, 
but  if  you  wish  to  make  certam  of    ^*'-B'°»d"a.. .  >ewTork. 
•  ,    .  yy  Flense  mnil  mo  full  rarti- 

a  typewriter  we  advise  you  to   y^tulars  of  the  tree 'J  ri;ii  of- 

ii<k  IK  fn  re^crvp  nnf  (nr  v^n.       yy  fcT nf  a  Smith  Prt-mii-r  '1  >  pe- 

asK  US  to  reserve  one  tor  your  ^^wntf-r  for  $26.00.  without  anr 
free  trial.  yy  oh\\e»t\on  orexpeuRe  on  nijr  part, 

AMERICAN  WRITING         y^-"'-"'-'-TheLiteranUi«e*t. 

MACHINE  CO.         y^NAMK 

345  Broadway,  New  York 


Your  Guaranty 

of  satisfaction  in 
the  typewriter 
you  cniy  frotii  us 
is  this  seal — plac- 
ed onihe  machine 
itse  If—  equiva- 
lent to  tlie  mak- 
ers' o  r  ig  ina  I 
^uaratity . 


ADDRES.=: 


Dividing  The  Risk  In  Real  Estate  Investments 

^  Suppose  your  father  had  invested  $  1  SO  in  single,  well-located  building 
lots,  one  in  each  of  these  cities :  Denver,  Salt  Lake  Cit\',  Kansas  City, 
Omaha  and  Butte,  before  population  advanced  real  estate  values. 

^You  will  admit  that  such  an  investment  would  have  been  very  profitable. 


^VVe  offer  you  a  similar  opportunity 
to  inve.st  in  leadincj  young  cities  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest — the  fastest 
tirowinu:  section  of  the  United 
States.  From  over  three  hundred 
towns  alon(r  nexv  railroads,  we  have 
selected  seventeen  which  bid  fair  to 
become  f^reat  cities.  Some  are  agri- 
cultural towns,  others  have  lumber 
interests,  still  others  are  coal  and 
mining  towns,  or  railway  centers. 
^  All  show  remarkable  normal 
growth — all  rest  on  a  solid  basis  of 
natural  wealth — not  one  is  a  '  city 
on  paper. " 

^Our  land  in  these  towns  is  the 
best  we  could  buy.  It  has  been 
carefully  chosen,  accurately  platted 
in  large  lots  and  consen'atively 
valued  by  local  bankers. 
^\V>  offer  you  allotments  or  groups 


of  five  lots,  one  in  each  o{  five  select- 
ed towns,  dependent  upon  widely 
different  resources  and  distributed 
over  five  great  states,  at  moderate 
prices  and  on  the  easy-payment 
plan,  if  you  prefer;  no  interest;  we 
pay  all  taxes.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  appraise  property  conser\'a- 
tively.  We  furnish  maps  showing 
the  exact  location  of  even,-  lot. 
^Although  this  investment  may  in- 
volve risk,  it  is  safeguarded  by  our 
unique  five-town,  divided-risk  sell- 
ing plan.  It  merits  the  careful  in- 
vestigation of  ever>'  one  who  appre- 
ciates the  wonderful  future  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  We  multiply 
by  five  the  possibility  of  gain,  and 
divide  by  five  the  risk  of  loss. 
flFull  particulars  will  be  sent  on 
request. 


Competent  Salesmen  can  arrange  to    represent  us  in   their  districts 


Northwest  Townsite  Company 


308  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


< 'iir  rcadiTs  an-  asked  to  inciitioii  Tiik   I.itkuahv   Dicjest  wlien  writiiie  to  advcrtiscr-s. 
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To  Investors  Seeking 
Safety  and  6% 

We  offer  a  sound  First  Mortgagee  6% 
bond  investment,  safeguarded  fivefold  by  the 
following  excellent  features: 

Ist.  The  security  represents  an  actual 
investment  of  nearly  four  times  the 
amount  of  the  bond  issue  and  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  value. 
2nd.  The  stockholders  have  an  actual 
investment  in  the  property  behind 
the  bonds  of  more  than  two  and 
one-half  times  the  issue. 

3rd.  The  Company's  present  net  earn- 
ings show  a  large  margin  over  prin- 
cipal and  interest  requirements. 

4th.  The  management  and  ownership 
are  in  strong  and  thoroughly  expe- 
rienced hands. 

5th.  The  mortgage  contains  sinking  fimd 
provisions  which  will  more  than 
meet  the  requirements  of  these 
bonds. 

These  bonds  are  serial,  maturing  in  from 
six  months  to  ten  years,  and  the  margin  of 
security  will  steadily  increase. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  734  R. 

Peabody, 
HongWeling  &Co. 

(Established  1865)   105  S.  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 


FOR  more  than  FIFTY  years  we 
have  been  lending  money  on 
ILLINOIS  FARM  MORTGA- 
GES and  have  sold  these  securities  to 
investorsthroughout  the  United  States, 
not  one  of  whom  has  ever  lost  a  dol- 
lar in  principal  or  interest,  or  has  been 
compelled  to  foreclose  a  mortgage. 

Write  for  Mortgage  List  No.  214 

A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

FOUNDED  A.  D.  1858      Washington.  Illinois 


*1< 


mimHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii imiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Conservative 
Investment 

THERE  is  no  greater  incentive 
towards  thrift  and  economy 
than  that  induced  by  conserva- 
tive investment.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
imagine,  however,  that  conservative 
investment  is  to  be  determined  by 
surface  conditions  alone.  Margin  of 
safety,  stability  of  earnings,  market- 
ability, interest  rates  and  other 
important  factors  all-  have  a  bearing 
upon  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

Write    for    Bond    Circular    No.  464, 

"  Investment  Securities  " 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
43  Exchange  Place  New  York 

Albany         Boston         Chicago 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


tJMmillJlilliUJIIIIIMIIIIUlllMilllllllliiiiniiiumUjj^;:.! 


A  BRIGHTER  OUTLOOK 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  year,  ref- 
erences have  been  made  in  these  col- 
umns to  the  opinions  of  Moody's  Magazine 
as  to  the  financial  and  commercial  outlook 
being  not  good.  During  the  rise  in  prices 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  extending  till 
near  the  end  of  July,  that  magazine  insisted 
again  and  again  that  liquidation  was  not 
over.  Since  then  has  ensued  the  great 
deeUne  of  August  and  September,  which  at 
this  writing  (October  19)  practically  has 
not  ceased,  altho  shght  advances  have  been 
made  in  some  quotations.  The  Octo- 
ber number  of  Moody's  Magazine  makes 
reference  to  those  earlier  forecasts  and 
proceeds  to  make  another  for  the  imme- 
diate future,  which  is  distinctly  more 
favorable. 

Lower  prices  having  now  come,  the 
writer  believes  that  the  market  is  "more 
in  harmony  with  basic  influences"  than  it 
has  been  at  any  time  since  the  summer  of 
1910.  While  it  is  possible  that  the  declines 
have  not  yet  reached  their  limit,  in  fact 
quite  probable  that  certain  speculative 
stocks  such  as  Steel  Common  and  Copper 
may  fall  a  dozen  points  further  before  bot- 
tom is  reached,  low  prices  "are  at  least 
somewhere  in  sight,"  so  that  we  are  now 
"rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  there 
wiU  be  a  definite  turn  in  the  situation  and 
the  trend  will  be  upward."  No  definite 
change  may  take  place  before  the  first  of 
January,  however;  indeed,  some  issues 
may  rule  considerably  lower  before  January 
1;  but  the  fact  remains  that  investors  in 
good  dividend-paying  stocks  of  railroads  or 
industrials,  who  buy  in  the  neighborhood 
of  current  prices,  "will  get  many  bar- 
gains." Specific  opportunities  that  have 
arisen  since  the  end  of  July  are  pointed 
out  as  foUows: 

"Union  Pacific  was  then  selling  above 
190;  to-day  it  is  quoted  below  160.  In- 
trinsically, Union  Pacific  is  just  as  good 
now  as  it  was  in  July,  and  if  it  has  an  asset 
value  of  above  $175  per  share,  which  can 
easily  be  demonstrated,  then,  as  an  invest- 
ment paying  over  6  per  cent,  on  the  money, 
it  looks  attractive  anywhere  between  150 
and  165.  Southern  Pacific  has  decUned  in 
the  period  named  from  above  125  to  below 
105.  This  stock  has  an  asset  value  well 
above  its  present  market  price  and  we 
believe  is  one  of  the  active  railroad  issues, 
which,  in  the  neighborhood  of  its  par  value, 
will  prove  one  of  the  best  invesiment  pur- 
chases to  be  found. 

' '  There  is  much  talk  regarding  the  prob- 
able reduction  of  dividends  on  both  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  but  such 
talk  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  Un- 
doubtedly these  roads,  with  nearly  all 
other  railroad  properties,  will  have  a  hard 
winter,  and  the  earnings  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  doubtless  fall  considerably 
below  those  of  last  year.  But  in  spite  of 
this,  there  are  many  compensating  factors 
which  investors  should  not  lose  sight  of. 
In  looking  at  current  conditions,  most  peo- 
ple forget  the  rich  treasuries  of  these 
properties  and  their  enormous  assets. 
Southern  Pacific,  particularly,  is  rich  in 
concealed  assets.  And  then  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  territory  served  by  the 
Harriman  lines,  while  undergoing  a  tem- 
porary business  depression,  has  not  stopt 
growing  in  population  and  wealth.  Such 
growth  during  the  next  ten  years  is  likely 


to  be  fully  as  great  as  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

"Northern  Pacific,  while  still  selling  too 
high,  is  going  to  be  cheap  before  very  long; 
St.  Paul  has  declined  over  20  points 
within  two  months,  and  is  also  rapidly 
approaching  a  basis  where  it  can  be 
regarded  as  a  safe  investment  purchase. 
St.  Paul  will  probably  be  obliged  to  de- 
crease its  dividend  to  5  per  cent.,  but  in 
view  of  its  enormous  assets  and  the  great 
potential  possibilities  of  its  Western  exten- 
sion, I  think  that  anywhere  under  102  it 
is  not  a  bad  thing  for  investors  to  buy. 
As  for  Great  Northern,  while  this  stock 
has  not  declined  as  greatly  as  most  of  the 
other  Western  issues,  yet  it  can  certainly 
be  regarded  as  an  investment  of  high  merit 
at  or  below  120.  People  must  not  forget 
the  possession  by  the  Great  Northern  and 
Northern  Pacific  of  the  Burlington  equity." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  say  he  believes 
that,  before  the  present  bear  market  can 
actually  culminate,  there  must  be  a  decline 
in  industrial  issues  proportionate  to  the 
decline  which  has  taken  place  in  railways. 
Declines  in  industrials  set  in  during  Sep- 
tember when  Steel  Common  touched  52 
and  Coppers  were  "particularly  weak," 
but  real  liquidation  in  industrials  "has 
not  even  j^et  gone  so  far  as  has  liqui- 
dation in  railroads."  Experience  shows 
that  in  a  big  bear  market  industrial 
stocks  ultimately  decline  far  more  than 
rails,  because,  in  a  time  of  depression, 
industrial  companies  invariably  suffer 
more  in  profits  than  railroads  do. 

In  the  depression  of  the  nineties,  while 
industrial  earnings  shrank  17  per  cent., 
railroad  earnings  had  a  loss  of  less  than 
12;  and,  in  1908,  industrial  earnings  fell 
17  per  cent,  while  railroads  fell  only  7. 
These  differences  were  reflected  ultimately 
in  the  decline  which  set  in  in  industrial 
stocks  as  compared  with  railroads.  The 
cause  of  these  differences  lies  in  the  fact 
that  general  economy,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  means  more  to  manufacturing 
enterprises  than  to  transportation  com- 
panies. During  the  coming  few  months 
the  operating  results  of  industrial  proper- 
ties are  likely  to  show  greater  declines  than 
those  of  railroads,  dividends  being  cut  and 
surpluses  reduced. 

Before  many  months  have  gone  by,  how- 
ever, "both  investment  and  speculative 
bargains  will  be  found  in  the  industrial 
list."  Steel  Common  at  50  will  be  cheap 
"regardless  of  political  agitation,  tariff 
changes,  or  proposed  government  suits." 
The  time,  in  fact,  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  shall  be  warranted  in  taking  ' '  an  opti- 
mistic position  on  the  investment  market 
for  a  long  swing."  This  prediction  is  made 
by  a  writer  who,  for  a  period  of  over  two 
years,  "has  been  bearish  on  the  general 
outlook."  By  the  opening  of  the  new  year, 
he  believes  the  country  "will  have  taken 
a  conservatively  bullish  stand  for  a  long 
pull." 

STRENGTH  IN   THE  BOND-MARKET 

During  the  recent  decline  in  stocks  it 
was  much  commented  on  that  bonds 
shared  in  the  losses  relatively  very  little. 
While  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  substan- 
tial declines  occurred,  the  bond-market  as 
a  whole  "has  fuUy  vindicated,"  says 
Franklin  Escher,  in  Harper's  Weekly,  "its 
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claim  to  stability  in  times  of  stress." 
"  While  in  other  departments  of  the  market 
something  like  general  liquidation  oc- 
curred, the  prices  of  bonds  held  up  in  a  way 
to  be  looked  upon  as  remarkable.  In  the 
case  of  high-grade  railroad  bonds,  such  as 
are  legal  for  savings-banks,  the  high  point 
for  the  early  part  of  the  year  for  fifteen 
bonds  of  this  class  was  97.14.  At  the  end 
of  S(!ptember,  when  the  decline  had  been 
severe,  the  average  price  of  those  bonds 
had  fallen  to  only  95.42,  that  is,  1.72 
points — "surely  a  most  moderate  reces- 
sion in  view  of  what  had  been  going  on  in 
the  stock-market."  In  the  stock-market, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  declines  had  been 
of  20,  30,  and  even  35  points,  with  stocks 
having  long  dividend  records,  or  well 
fortified  as  to  a  continuance  of  their  divi- 
dend rates.  Taking  up  the  second  group 
of  bonds,  that  is,  railroad  issues  of  the 
middle  grade  which  are  not  legal  for  savings- 
banks,  and  sell  at  prices  between  80  and 
90,  the  recession  from  the  year's  high  level 
was  only  3.74,  which  is  not  a  decline  of 
much  moment  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
among  the  ifsues  in  this  class  are  included 
"several  of  a  highly  speculative  nature." 
Taking  up  industrial  bonds,  it  is  found 
that  the  average  decline  for  seven  leading 
issues  was  only  2.27,  while  with  the  fourth 
group,  which  is  public  utility  bonds,  the 
declines  amounted  to  only  2.67.  In  the 
latter  group,  moreover,  are  included  the 
bonds  of  two  traction  systems  in  New 
York  City,  which  underwent  exceptional 
declines. 

By  going  through  the  entire  list,  Mr. 
i  Escher  says,  one  might  find  here  and  there 
bonds  that  have  suffered  quite  severely. 
The  figures  would  show,  however,  that, 
"while  stock  prices  have  been  tumbling, 
bond  prices  in  general  have  been  holding 
remarkably  firm."  Nothing  like  liquida- 
tion of  any  sort  has  taken  place.  Some 
investors  and  a  few  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies have  sold  bonds,  "but  at  no  time 
has  this  selling  been  wide-spread  or  heavy 
enough  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
general  liquidating  movement."  This  cir- 
cumstance Mr.  Escher  declares  to  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  invest- 
ment houses  and  dealers.  When  the  break 
in  stocks  had  got  well  under  way,  many 
thought  the  outlook  for  bonds  "anything 
but  promising,"  but  holders  of  good  issues, 
in  spite  of  all  this,  "refused  to  become 
excited  over  the  smash."  There  was  some 
fear  that  inland  banks  might  sell  bonds, 
but  this  was  never  realized.  Such  liquida- 
tion as  occurred  came  chiefly  from  Europe, 
prompted  by  the  Supreme  Court  decisions 
in  the  trust  cases. 

It  is  now  confidently  believed  that  no 
liquidation  in  bonds  can  well  take  place. 
The  position  of  the  bond-market  during 
the  recent  period  of  quiet  "has  been  stead- 
ily improving."  Owing  to  easy  money, 
and  this  ease  is  likely  to  increase  steadily 
in  the  immediate  future,  the  record- 
breaking  issues  of  new  bonds  early  in  the 
year  have  been  well  taken  by  syndicates, 
bond  houses,  banks,  and  trust  companies. 
It  only  Temains  yet  to  be  learned  to  just 
what  extent  the  bonds  reached  actual  in- 
vestors— that  is,  how  far  and  how  many 
have  gone  from  the  middleman  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer.  Investment  bond  houses 
view  the  outlook  with  some  satisfaction. 
During  the  past  few  months  their  supplies 
of  bonds  "have  been  very  greatly  reduced," 


A  Dependable  Investment 

Yielding  about  5.35% 


Denomination  :  $  1 000 
Payable  November  1,  1937 


Interest  payable  $25  each  May  and  November 
Cost :  Approximately  $950  with  accrued  interest 


We  own,  offer  and  recommend 


Pacific   Gas   and    Electric  System 

California  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Unifying  and  Refundmg 
Mortgage  5%  Sinking  Fund  gold  bonds. 


A  mortgage  lien,  subject  to  prior  issues,  on 
property  estimated  to  have  a  replacement 
value  of  $68,500,000,  representing  an 
equity  of  about  4 1  %  over  the  entire  out- 
standing bonded  debt. 

The  property  subject  to  the  lien  of  these 
bonds  is  in  excellent  physical  condition,  over 
$16,450,000  having  been  expended  on  it 


in  the  last  seven  years.  Of  this  amount 
over  $5,000,000  was  from  surplus  earnings. 
The  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  System,  one 
of  the  largest  public  utility  properties  in  the 
United  States,  serves  an  area  of  37,950  sq. 
miles,  or  one-half  the  size  of  all  the  New 
England  States  combined  ;  serves  most  of 
California's  important  cities,  and  two-thirds 
of  her  entire  population. 


Earnings,  as  certified  by  accountants  last  year 

Gross $14,229,228.05 

Net 5,938,622.76 

All  int.  charges 3,006,156.16 

Balance 2,932,466.60 

Gross  Revenue  has  increased  since  1 906  at  the  average 
rate  of  over  $1 ,000,000  per  annum. 
We  offer  the  above  bonds  at  the  current  quotation  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  to  prospective  purchasers 
the  results  of  the    investigations  of    the    various   experts  who    have 
examined  this  property  for  us. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  D-63 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Dealers  in  Government,  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 


NEW  YORK 
49    Wall   St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421ChestnutSt. 


CHICAGO 

125  W.  Monroe  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424    California   St. 


Equipment  Notes 
to  Net  5% 

We  offer  the  5%  Equip- 
ment Trust  Notes  of  the 
New  Orleans,  Texas  & 
Mexico  Railroad  Company 
guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad  Company.  Price, 
par  and  interest.  Particu- 
lars on  application. 

Ask  for  circular  M  944 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 
Fifth  Avenne  Branch,  London  Office, 

Stb  Ave.  &  43d  St.  33  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Deposits   - 


$23,000,000 
161,000.000 


4%  and  SAFETY 


Our  simplified  plan  makes 
Banking  by  NIail  safe,  conven- 
ient and  profitable.  Four  per 
cent  interest  compounded  twice 
a  year  is  paid  on  savings.  De- 
posits accepted  in  any  amount 
from  $1  up.  Absolute  safety 
assured  by  capital  and  surplus 
of  $1,700,000  and  by  strons:, 
con:.er%'ative  management. 

Directors — H.  C.  Frick,  J.  B.  Finlev,  H.  C.  Fownes, 
W.N.Frew,  B.  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  P.O.  Knox,  J.  H.  Lockhart, 
J.  M.  Lockhart,  Thomas  L\Tich.  H.  C.  McEldowney,  A.  W. 
Mellon,  k.  B.  .Mellon,  D.E.  Park,  Henry  R.  Rea,  W.B. 
Schiller,  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Geo.  E.  Shaw,  E.A.Woods. 

FREE  BOOKLET— To  learn  all  about  this  big  stron;  bank  and  oar 
simplified  plan  of  savini;  by  mail  say  to  u9  in  a  letter.  "  Mail 
your  free  Iwwkli-t-" 

THE  UNION  SAVINGS  BANK 


Frick  Building 


Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Your  Investments 

Would  You  LiKe  to  Know  About  Tbein? 

1*^,292  investors  kept  thom=elvos  informed  in  the 
l.Tst  two  years  re»:ardine  securitit's  of  all  kinds  throuBh 
this  unbiased  and  nb8o|utel>  independent  bure.iu  con- 
ducted b.v  the  KINANCI.AL  WOKLI)  for  the  exclusive 
beneBt  of  its  subscribers.  It  is  a  s.ifecruard  aeainst 
all  tiiiancinl  fr.uids,  an  inT.iluable  aid  in  the  selection 
of  sound  securities. 

OUR  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

If  yon  will  mention  The  Literary  Dieest  and  enrlo«e 
postage  to  coTer  our  reply  we  will  express  our  opinion 
on  ONE  .;.nd  ONLY  ONE  INYKSTMENT  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN  and  also  send  you  a  si>ecimenropy 
of  our  paj>er.  Y'ou  can  then  jud^e  whether  it  is  to  >  our 
iidvantaee  to  become  an  annu.tl  subscriber  and  receive 
the  same  benefits  that  more  than  .S7.'J92  investors  have 
received  in  the  last  seven  yCirs.  No  inquirie? 
answered  unless  postagP  is  enclosed.       .\ddr«-ss 

The  Financial  World 

18  Broadway,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The   Litek.vhv   Digest  when  writing  to  advertiser.*. 
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' '  It  does  not  take  very  long  to  es- 
tablish a  right  habit,  and  if  it  is  en- 
couraged, it  will  serve  us  a  lifetime. " 

So  writes  Dr.  Marden  in  "  Success." 

It  will  ncit  take  yi>u  long  to  establish  The  Togard 
Habit,  which,  once  formed,  will  serve  you  a  life- 
timt; — ser\'e  you  in  better  yi3<j/  health,  in  greater 
foot  comfort,  in  money-saving  on  your  hosiery. 

But  occasional  wearing  of  Togards  will  not  do. 
You  must  remember  to  slip  on  these  Convenient, 
Cool,  Comfortable  little  Coverings  over  the  fore- 
part of  the  foot  every  mornifig  before  you  put  on 
your  stockings. 

After  a  wliile  you  would  no  more  think  of  leaving 
off  your  Towards  ihiitt  ol  forgetting  your  under- 
clotlus. 

And  then  you  can  wear  the  finest  silk  hosiery 
with  every  assurance  of  long  service.  Can  take  it 
ofl  in  the  evening  with  never  a  hole  in  the  toes. 
Can  keep  this  fine  hose  wearable  for  months— v/heTt 
it  used  to  be  days. 

And  you'll  have  more  comfortable,  more  healthy 
feet. 

YouM  think  such  a  good  idea  was  worth  a  dollar 
a  pair  instead  of  a  dime.     It  is.    But  it  only  cv.j/.r 

A  dime  for  lisle        A  quarter  for  silk 

TosartLs  slip  on  over  the  bare  toes.  Fit  snug 
and  light.     Keep  the  feet  dry  and  sweet. 

Washable — banitary— Durable.  Natural  color 
only — not  dyed.  Sizes  for  men,  women  and  children. 

Every  pair  in  a  sealed,  transparent  packet  bearing 
the  Togard  trade-mark. 

Lisle,  10  cents  per  pair ;   $1.00  per  dozen  pairs 
Silk,   25  cents  per  pair;  $2.75  per  dozen  pairs 

Buy  a  dozen  pairs.  Never  be  without  them. 
Sold  wherever  shoes  and  stockings  are  worn,  the 
world  around.  Should  your  dealer  not  happen  to 
have  Tog!ir<ls,  we  will  supply  you,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  In  ordering  be  si4re  to  state  size 
stocking  you  wear. 

H.  L.  Nelke  &  Co. 

1003  Norris  Street,  Philadelphia 


i%aMpernianent 
Safety     ^ 

It  makes  no  difference  the  amount  you 
may  have  to  Invest— first,  be  assured  that 
your  funds  are  permanently  safe. 

This  issue  of  6%  Tax  Bonds  is  permanently 
safe,  because  of  the  present  wide  margin  of 
security  back  of  them  acd  because  this  margin 
is  greatly  increased  from  year  to  year  by  the 
serial  payments. 

$500,000—6%  Cash  Bonds 

Denominations    $500  —  Maturities     1921-30 

These  Bonds  are  a  direct  first  lien  on  a  coming 
established  Colorado  community,  within  four 
miles  of  Denver — issued  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing necessary  rural  improvements.  Bonds  voted 
by  the  residents  of  this  Municipal  District  of 
over  90  square  miles. 

The  valuation  and  present  improvements 
up  in  which  these  bonds  are  based,  is  placed  at 
il  G."^,000.  The  issue  is  SERIALLY  paid  by 
special,  legally  authorized  taxation,  just  the 
same  as  municipal  securities. 

We  recommend  these  bonds  as  a  fery  desir- 
able investment  and  believe  that  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  facts  as  contained  in  our 
circular  No.  378  will  at  once  convince  you  they 
merit  the  immediate  investment  of  your  funds. 
Write  us  now. 

Geo.  M.  Seward  &  Company  (Bankers) 

Stock  Elxchange  Building,  Chicago 


and,  with  the  continuance  of  cheap  money 
— in  fact,  y^\h  the  probable  increase  of 
that  cheapness  in  the  immediate  future — 
the  bond-market  promises  to  become  still 
better.  The  output  of  new  securities  in 
the  last  three  months  "has  been  reduced  to 
almost  nothing,"  while  supplies  on  hand 
"are  being  gradually  worked  off." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(October  18)  reported  bond  dealers  as 
saying  the  demand  was  better,  but  they 
did  not  know  much  about  its  origin. 
Some  "big  buying  orders  have  been  ex- 
ecuted, without  knowing  for  whom  ex- 
actly "  and  +here  was  "a feeling  that  things 
are  going  ^o  continue  to  improve."  The 
dealers  were  reported  as  suspecting  that 
"several  large  capital  operations  are  im- 
minent, one  on  behalf  of  the  New  York 
Central,  and  that  therein  is  the  incentive 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, who  largely  control  the  bond-mar- 
ket, to  give  it  a  better  surface."  In  the 
week  ending  October  14>  buying  orders  to 
the  aggregate' of  about  $2,000,000  "were 
distributed  widely  over  the  bond-market, 
among  dealers,  and  that  has  helped  to 
create  a  better  feeling."  One  thing 
dealers  note  is  that  "if  you  want  to  buy 
bonds,  you  have  to  bid  up  for  them." 


DEPRESSION     LEAVING      THE  EAST 

Statistics  of  failures  for  various  parts  of 
the  country  "have  become  more  encoura- 
ging," says  The.  Wall  Street  Journal.  But 
this  "is  not  so  much  because  of  some  de- 
crease shown,  as  on  account  of  an  indica- 
tion that  the  existing  business  depression 
is  running  its  course."  By  means  of  a 
table  showing  liabilities  for  different  sec- 
tions the  writer  of  this  article  shows  how 
by  natural  processes  depression  is  "run- 
ning its  course,"  that  course  being  from 
the  East  to  the  West.  Highly  developed 
industries  were  the  first  to  be  affected  ad- 
versely, since  they  produce  articles  that  can 
be  most  easily  dispensed  with.  After  them 
the  effects  were  felt  by  wholesale  and  retail 
merchants  who  deal  in  commodities. 
Finally,  long  afterward,  should  now  come 
producers  of  farm-products.  The  part  of 
the  country  first  to  feel  the  depression  in 
this  analysis  was  New  England,  where 
manufacturing  industries  predominate, 
while  the  last  to  feel  it  should  be  Southern 
and  Western  sections,  in  which  the  indus- 
tries are  more  primitive  and  staple.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  table  of  failures  with  the 
writer's  comments  on  it: 


states 

New.  Eng. . 
Central  .  .  . 
Middle  .  .  . 
South  .  .  .  . 
Soutliwest 

West 

Pacific . 


9  Months.   '11 

$5,639,649 
27,840,467 
51,030,123 
21,571,065 
9,243,804 
12,982,683 
10,557,829 


9  Months,  '10 

$6,478,851 
28,021,244 
70.934,326 
23,486,188 
9,609,666 
8,843,843 
7,043,186 


U.  S 138,865,620  154,417,304 


X  Change 

Dec.  12.25 
Dec.  0.64 
Dec.  28.06 
Dec.  8.15 
Dec.  3.81 
Inc.  46.80 
Inc.  49.90 
Dec.  10.07 


"The  westward  and  southward  move- 
ment of  the  depression  is  here  displayed 
most  conspicuously.  All  the  States  fall  natu- 
rally into  three  groups,  of  which  the  first  is 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  where 
manufacturing  is  highly  developed;  the 
Central,  Southern,  and  Southwestern, 
where  manufacturing  is  moderately  devel- 
oped; and  the  Pacific  and  Western  States, 
where  agriculture  and  mining,  our  most 
primitive  industries,  predominate.  In  the 
first  of  these  three  groups  failm^es  were  show- 
ing large  increases  a  few  months  ago,  and 
are  now  showing  large  decreases.  In  the  sec- 
ond, failures  are  decreasing,  altho  tha  per- 
centage ofdecline  is  below  the  average  for 
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5%    -    6%    -    7% 

Investments    based    on  security   of 
the  highest  character  are  furnished  in 
.moderate  as  well  as  large  denomina- 
tions—  Municipal   Bonds,   Coupon 
Bonds— 5%  and  7%. 

Address  Bond  Department  "^." 

THE    ISLAND   CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK  of 

KEY    ■WEST  FLORIDA. 

CAPITAL    $100,000.00 
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BONDS 


Investment 
Team-Work 


/!\T\  ANY  persons  fail  to  improve  their 
'Ij^  1  financial  position  through  lack  of 
^  team-work.     They  discriminate  only 

between  the  extremes  of  investment,  either  ac- 
cepting from   2   0  to  4%  or  hazarding  their 
entire  principal  by  speculation. 
<^  If  you  have  $100.  or  $1,000.  or  more,  it 
is  imperative   to  find  for  it  the  best  possible 
employment    consistent  with   safety.     If  .you 
desire  to  create  capital  from  surplus  income  you 
must  ir>vest  systematically  and  safely. 
^  You  then  have  an  efBcient  partner  to  aid 
you     in     accumulating.       This    is     TEAM- 
WORK, the  very  foundation    stone  of  effi- 
ciency in  accumulating  money. 
fl  A-R-E   6s    make    investment   team-work 
possible. 

^  They  ate  based  on  select  New  York  real  estate,  and 
issued  in  two  forms:  Coupon  36on66,  in  denomina- 
tions of  $  1 00  and'upward,  earning  b'/c ,  payable  semi- 
annually; and  Hccumulative  36on69,  purchasable  by 
instalments  of  $23  or  more  a  year,  earning  6',  c  interest 
compounded,  maturing  $1,000  and  upwards.  ^  Map 
of  New  York  and  descriptive  booklet  sent  on  request. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  $2,011,247.80 

Founded  1888  Assets.  $23,026,889.67 

Room    504,    527   Fifth   Avenue,    New    York 
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the  entire  eountry.  In  the  tliird,  however, 
where  faihires  a  few  months  ago  were  show- 
ing large  decreases,  they  are  now  increasing 
rapidly. 

"In  a  word,  the  business  depression  has 
traveled  from  East  to  West,  from  our  most 
highly  developed  to  our  most  primitive 
industries.  May  we  not  assume  that  as 
soon  as  the  general  liquidation  is  completed 
business  will  revive?" 

It  may  bo  added  here  that  The  Financial 
Age,  on  October  14,  found  in  the  financial 
situation  a  number  of  factors  "which  are 
more  likely  to  grow  better  than  worse." 
Conditions  have  been  shaping  themselves 
in  just  the  right  direction  for  "a  better 
investment  mark(!t  and  a  better  buying  of 
certain  commodities."  Money  is  cheap 
and  prices  are  low,  and  the  prediction  is 
made  that  "broad  and  active  bond-mar- 
kets" will  soon  ensue,  followed  by  trade; 
recovery,  since,  with  the  sale  of  bonds,  rail- 
roads will  bo  able  to  broaden  their  pur- 
chases, and  thus  stimulate  general  indus- 
try. The  healthy  state  of  general  industry 
throughout  the  country  is  shown  in  an 
increase  in  bank  clearings  and  a  reduction 
in  business  failures.  In  many  quarters 
business  is  declared  to  be  "fully  equal  to 
last  year  and  little  less  than  in  the  excited 
movement  of  1909."  BradstreeC  s  finds 
that,  for  the  whole  country,  "trade  is  run- 
ning rather  fuller  than  a  year  ago." 


TRUSTS  OPEN  TO  ATTACK 

Attorney-General  Wickersham  is  cred- 
ited with  having  estimated  that  the  indus- 
trial combinations  affected  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  and  the 
Supreme  Court  decisions  number  about 
100.  Such  a  list,  says  The  Financial  World, 
"^vould  include  about  all  the  really  great 
concerns  that  have  been  organized  in  the 
trust  era  of  the  last  decade,"  and  esti- 
mates that  the  average  capital  of  each  is 
about  $40,000,0(K).  During  the  past  year 
about  one-half  of  them  have  made  reports, 
from  which  may  be  learned  the  number  of 
their  stockholders,  who  in  total  reach 
380,881,  which  indicates  an  average  of 
(5,803  for  each  trust,  and  gives,  for  the 
100  corporations,  provided  the  same 
average  were  maintained,  an  aggregate 
of  680,300  stockholders.  This  number, 
of  course,  does  not  include  the  many  thou- 
sand holders  of  bonds  in  the  same  trusts. 
The  figures  wore  compiled  by  a  Wall  Street 
writer  whose  name  is  not  given  by  The 
Financial  World.     That  paper  adds: 

"If  there  were  6,800,000  shareholders, 
instead  of  680,000  to  bo  considered,  the 
Attorney-General  would  in  duty  bound  be 
compelled  to  take  action  against  all  the 
trusts  if  his  evidence  disclosed  that  they 
were  violating  the  law.  The  law,  pitiless 
as  it  is,  can  not  take  acicount  of  share- 
holders, or  their  danger  of  heavy  losses.  It 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor.  The  law  must  be  enforced  if  we 
are  to  remain  a  law-abiding  people. 

"The  contemplation  of  an  Attorney- 
(Jeneral  running  amuck  among  one  hun- 
dred trusts  and  creating  general  havoc,  is 
really  nol  so  startling  as  some  of  the 
trusts  are  trying  to  ha\e  us  b(>lieve.  The 
present  Attorney-General  is  not  likely  to 
tackle  ten  trusts,  let  alone  on(>  hundred, 
before  his  term  of  office  expires,  and  when 
he  does  go  after  any,  the  regular  legal  pro- 
cedure will  follow,  and  the  (!ase  will  go  to 
the  highest  courts.    Meanwhile,  it  is  not  im- 
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YOUR   INVESTMENT    PROBLEM 

Essential  factors  to  be  considered  when  makintj  investments  are 

SECURITY  AND  INCOME 


The  question  of  income  should  never 
be  considered  apart  from  the  security  of 
the  investment.  The  object  of  the  con- 
servative investor  should  be  to  place  his 
funds  where  they  will  obtain  the  largest 
interest  yield  consistent  with  safety. 

High  grade  public  utility  bonds,  such 
as  are  offered  by  reputable  bond  houses, 
form  a  class  of  securities  combining  at- 
tractive income  yield  with  exceptionally 
strong  security.  They  are  secured  by 
mortgages  on  tangible  property,  with 
large  equities  over  and  above  the  bonded 
indebtedness,  which  equities  steadily  in- 
crease with  the  growth  of  the  properties. 
It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this 
house  to  establish  thoroughly  the  value 
of  the  security  back  of  each  issue  before 
it  purchases  the  bonds  for  its  own  account, 
or  offers  them  to  the  public. 

For  many  years  this  house  has  recom- 
mended and  sold  securities,  and  during 


that  time  there  has  never  been  one  day's 
delay  in  the  payment  of  principal  or  in- 
terest on  any  bonds  that  it  has  brought 
out.  It  dealj  in  high  grade  investments 
only. 

This  house  has  constantly  applied,  to 
the  full  protection  of  its  clients  as  well  as 
of  itself,  the  wide  experience  and  judg- 
ment of  its  officers,  not  only  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  the  bonds  it  offers, 
but  in  the  consideration  of  other  se- 
curities upon  which  its  clients  may  desire 
advice. 

This  special  knowledge  is  at  your  ser- 
vice. •  It  will  aid  you  in  the  profitable 
investment  of  your  surplus  funds.  Write 
to  Department  F  for  our  circular  giving 
brief  descriptions  of  well  secured  water 
works,  hydro  -  electric,  traction,  and 
general  public  utility  bonds  which  we 
are  now  offering  for  conservative  in- 
vestment. 


to  yield  from  5%  to  6% 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  consult  or  correspond  with  you  regarding  these  or  any 
other  securities  in  which  you  may  be  interested. 

We  are  offering  at  this  time  a  large  and  attractive  list  of  municipal  bonds,  many 
of  which  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  secure  deposits  under  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  Law. 

J.S.  &  W.S.  KUHN,Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA         NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

First  National  Bank  BIdg.     Real  Est.  Trust  Bldg.       37  Wall  St.       Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 


''Small  Bonds 
lor  Investors" 

That  is  the  title  of  an  interesting 
booklet  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  man  who  has  $100.  to  save. 

In  simple,  comprehensive  language 
it  gives  valuable  information  regard- 
ing bonds  of  small  denominations — 
how,  where,  and  why  they  should  be 
bought.  If  you  have  $100.  or  over 
that  you  wish  to  save,  ^vhether  it  is  in 
a  savings  bank,  a  strong  box,  or  your 
pocket,  write  us  for,  "Small  Bonds  for 
Investors." 

BEYER  &  COMPANY 

52  William  St.,  New  York 


Your  Money  Ought 
to  Earn  5  Per  Cent 

For  17  years  this  Company  lias  paid 
5  per  cent  on  money  entrusted  to  its 
care.  In  ail  that  time  there  has  never 
been  a  day's  delay  in  the  payment  of 
interest — or  in  the  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal when  due,  or  demanded. 

Villi  cjin  open  an  account  at  any  time— voii  ran 
withdraw  at  any  lime,  without  notice,  and  with- 
out los.s'of  intere>i.  Interest  is  paid  for  every  day 
your  money  is  in  our  care. 

Ask  for  ihe   5  per  cent  Book 
today,  while  you  think  of  it 

Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 
1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
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The  dressy  effect  of 
the  stiff  front  shirt  with 
the  comfort  of  negligee 

Every  detail  perfectly  worked  out :  PRE- 
SHRUNK  neckbands.  DIFFERENT 
SLEEVE  LENGTHS  to  fit  all  men. 
TESTED    material    and    making. 

GUARANTEED 

fit,  color  and  wear.   $1.50  up. 
Look  for  ^0ei^ 

Write  for  The    Emery  Book    of    Styles. 
We  will  fill  your  order  through  your  dealer. 


Walter  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro. 


Philadelphia 


Outdoor 
Sleeping 

If  you  want  full  benefit  from 
fresh-air  sleeping  you  must  have 
a  Jaeger  Patented  Camel-Hair 
Sleeping  Bag.  Also  use  a  Jaeger 
Sleeping  Hood,  Jaeger  Nighshirt, 
Jaeger  Bed  Socks,  and  fresh-air 
sleeping  becomes  a  luxury  as 
well  as  an  invigoration. 

PU'ase  call  or  write 
ffiv  partU'ntars 


Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores 

NewTork:  306  Bth  Ave,  22  Maiden   Lnne.     Brooklyn: 
504  Fulton  ^t.    Itoston:  2i8  Ho.ylston  St.   Philadelphia: 
1518  Chestnut  St.     Chieaso:  1  •_'«  N.  State  St. 
AgeiUs  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


possible  that  the  accused  corporations  will 
have  found  a  way  to  dissolve  that  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the  process 
of  dismemberment  mil  be  so  gradual  and 
orderly  that  it  will  be  scarcely  noticeable." 


THOSE   WHO   LOST   IN   THE   SLUMP 
IN  STOCKS 

During  the  decline  in  railway  and  indus- 
trial stocks  which  set  in  late  in  July,  it  was 
long  something  of  a  mystery,  even  with 
those  best-informed,  as  to  who  had  been 
sellers  of  stocks  in  such  large  volumes. 
Some  observers  declared  that  they  were 
large  holders  of  Union  Pacific  and  other 
"leaders"  among  stocks.  Again  it  was 
said  that  there  was  heavy  foreign  selling, 
while  another  explanation  was  that  the 
large  financial  interests,  all  through  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  had  been  holding 
up  stocks  far  beyond  their  proper  quota- 
tions as  based  on  industrial  conditions, 
their  motive  J)eing  to  find  a  market  for 
bonds,  and  that  having  found  this  market 
by  the  middle  of  the  year,  they  sold  their 
holdings  and  let  the  market  take  its  natural 
course. 

The  Financial  World,  of  October  14,  said 
it  had  been  at  some  pains  to  learn  the 
extent  of  the  losses  holders  had  suffered, 
as  weU  as  the  sources  from  which  the 
selling  came.  It  had  interviewed  brokers, 
experienced  speculators,  and  some  of  the 
losers  in  the  decline.  While  any  esti- 
mates of  the  volume  of  the  liquidation 
would  at  best  be  only  approximate,  the 
opinion  derived  from  these  sources  was 
that  at  least  2,000,000  shares  of  American 
securities  had  been  liquidated  between 
July  22  and  the  end  of  September,  and 
that  nearly  one-half  of  this  total  had 
come  from  foreign  holders.  The  losses  in 
many  cases  were  heavy,  even  running  as 
high  as  25  and  30  points.  The  most  of  the 
stock  was  carried  on  what  Wall  Street  con- 
siders heavy  margins,  that  is,  10,  15  and  25 
points,  while  many  holders,  on  being  asked 
for  additional  margin  when  the  decline  had 
threatened  to  wipe  them  out,  put  up 
enough  more  to  make  their  margins  30 
points.  Nearly  all  the  stock  sold  had  been 
purchased,  since  the  panic  of  1907,  for 
higher  prices  than  it  sold  for. 

The  moral  drawn  by  The  Financial 
World  from  these  figures  is  that  the  average 
American  speculator  on  margin  takes  too 
great  a  risk — that  is,  his  margin  is  too 
narrow.  Had  the  margins  this  year  been 
heavier,  the  bears  who  successfully  under- 
mined the  market  after  July  22  would 
have  hesitated  to  make  those  terrible 
drives,  under  which  prices  fell.  Margins 
of  30  and  40  points,  for  example,  would 
have  seemed  to  them  too  great  to  be  dis- 
lodged, being,  in  fact,  "a  veritable  stone 
wall  against  which  they  would  have  beat 
in  vain."  Moreover,  had  stocks  been  mar- 
gined heavier,  "there  probably  would  not 
have  been  the  unwarranted  rise  that  took 
place  after  the  severe  slump  of  1910." 
That  rise  "was  not  warranted  by  any 
developments  in  finance  or  trade,  and 
was  largely  manipulative."  But  buyers 
who  had.  become  bulls  saw  how,  on  small 
margins,  they  could  work  up  a  market 
sufficiently  broad  and  high  to  enable  them 
to  unload  at  higher  prices.  The  smaller 
their  margins  the  more  was  the  temptation 
to  force  a  rise,  in  order  that  profits 
might  be  so  much  the  greater  on  their 
investments. 


It's  risky! 

You  can't  tell  by 
looking  at  it,  how  soon 
an  unnamed  tooth- 
brush will  betray  your 
confidence. 

Sometimes  it-  will 
Sting  you  with  loose 
bristles  the  first  chance 
it  gets. 

Go  to  your  dealer  and 
say  "Brisco-Kleanwell"— 
the  toothbrush  with  the 
fine  flexible  Russian  bris- 
tles that  stay  and  stay 
and  stay. 

Brisco-Kleanwell 


Toothbrush 

Sold  by  accommodating  shops 

Alfred  H.  Smith  Co. 
42  W.  33d  St.,  New  York 
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COMMODITY  PRICES  DECLINING 

During  the  month  ending  October  1  com- 
modity prices  became,  says  Bradnlreel's, 
."a  shade  lower."  The  drop  was  about 
.1  of  one  per  cent.,  the  index  number  on 
October  1  being  $8.8065,  as  against 
S8.8191  for  September  1.  The  declines 
were  in  pork  and  allied  products,  mackerel, 
textiles,  and  metals.  These  were  great 
enough  to  offset  advances  in  the  prices  of 
some  important  necessities  of  life,  such  as 
cereals,  beef,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  coffee,  and 
sugar.  There  were  thirty-seven  articles 
that  became  dearer,  twenty-six  that  re- 
ceded, and  forty-tliree  that  remained 
stationary.  In  spite  of  this  slight  decline, 
the  index  number  still  remains  compara- 
tively high,  being  for  October  1  higher  than 
for  any  month,  except  two,  back  to  Decem- 
ber last.  It  is  lower,  however,  for  Octo- 
ber this  year  than  it  was  for  October  last 
year  by  1.3  per  cent.  The  high-record 
index  number  is  that  for  January  1,  1910, 
when  it  was  .19.23 10. 

In  connection  with  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, much  interest  will  be  shown  in  the 
results  of  an  investigation  as  to  the  cause 
of  these  prices,  begun  recently  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The 
special  aim  of  the  investigation  will  be  to 
learn  the  prices  of  farm-products  at  the 
farms,  and  along  with  these  the  additions 
made  to  such  prices  as  a  consequence  of 
transportation  cost  and  the  profits  of  mid- 
dlemen. It  is  believed  that  the  farmer 
gets  only  about  46  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
which  the  consumer  pays.  The  remaining 
54  per  cent,  goes  to  the  railroads,  jobbers, 
retailers,  and  other  men  who  stand  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer.  The 
Bankers'  Magazine  believes  this  investi- 
gation "may  not  only  serve  to  show  who 
is  getting  the  consumer's  money,  but  maj' 
establish  facts  that  will  lead  ultimateh 
to  a  more  economical  distribution  of 
commodities.'! 

THE  FUTURE  OF  DIVIDENDS 

Throughout  the  period  of  declining 
prices,  beginning  late  in  July,  constant  pre- 
dictions have  been  made  of  coming  reduc- 
tions in  railway  dividends,  but  up  to  Octo- 
ber 19  no  reduction  of  any  note  has  taken 
place.  Even  New  Haven  and  St.  Paul 
seemed  likely  still  to  continue  their  8-  and 
7-per-cent.  rates  respectively.  Should 
none  of  the  seasoned  dividend-payers  lower 
their  dividend  rates  it  is  clear  that  there 
are  bargains  in  plenty  at  present  prices. 
Observers  agree,  however,  in  one  thing,  as 
stated  by  a  writer  in  the  investment  depart- 
ment of  The  Bankers'  Magazine,  which  is 
that  "the  present  anomaly  of  low  stock 
prices  and  high  dividend  rates  can  not 
exist  side  by  side  for  any  length  of  time." 
In  case  the  companies  find  themselves  so 
strong  that  they  can  continue  current  rates 
their  stocks  "are  not  going  long  to  remain 
at  present  prices." 

In  order  to  determine  what  basis  there 
might  be  for  the  prediction  that  dividend 
reductions  are  inevitable,  a  Stock  E.xchange 
house,  which  is  described  as  "more  or  less 
bullish  on  the  market  all  summer,"  has 
drawn  up  an  interesting  table,  in  which  are 
shown  the  amounts  required  for  dividends 
on  the  common  stocks  outstanding,  the 
surplus  over  such  requirements,  and  the 
percentage  of  the  dividend  excess  earned  by 
each  company,  as  foUows: 


Anxious  Moments 

WAITING  at  the  door  for  a  husband  who  must  spend  his  day  amid  in- 
numerable chances  of  accident  has  its  anxious  moments. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  having  them  burdened  with  additional  anxiety 
about  what  is  to  become  of  the  family  if  the  breadwinner  does  not  come. 

No  man  with  a  wife  waiting  for  his  return  should  try  to  do  without  an 
accident  policy  when  a  large  amount  of  insurance  can  be  obtained  for  less 
than  seven  cents  a  day  in  the  oldest  and  strongest  of  all  acci- 
dent companies. 

MORAL:— Insure    in  THE   TRAVELERS 

Use  this  coupon,  or  ask   your  broker  for  particulars   regarding   accident   insuraocc. 

The  Travelers  Insurance   Company 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 
Send  me  particulars  regarding  Accident  Insurance 


Name. .. 
Literary  Digest 


Address. 
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Keep  Your  Floors  Beautiful  and  Unscored,  and   Your  Rugs  New  and    Lasting 

by  using  "FELTOID"  CASTERS  and  TIPS 

You  pay  $40  to  $400  for  your  hardwood  floors,  and  $25  to  $25,000  for  your  rugs, — 
,  isn'tit  far  wiser  and  the  greatest  possible  economy  to  invest  afew  dollars  more  in 
equipping  your  present  furniture  with  "FELTOIDS"  (not  buying  new  fur- 
niture under  any  condition  unless  "FELTOID"  equipped)  mnd  thereby  insure 
your  floors  and  rugs  from  damage  and  destruction?  Furniture  "FELTOID" 
equipped  may  be  dragged  over  hardwood  floors,  rugs,  and  tiling  vi'ithout  even 
scratching  the  floors  or  injuring  the  covering,  because  "FELTOID"  Wheels 
and  Tips  are  made  of  an  indestructible,  resilient  substance  Nvhich  serves  as  a 
cushion  tread,  receives  and  absorbs  the  impact,  and  affords  absolute 
floor  and  rug  protection.  "FELTOIDS"  never  scratch,  never  mar,  never 
stain, — are  noise-proof  and  wear  indefinitely. 

Htou  only  knew  how  far  superior  thfy  arr  to  nnshod  fbair  and  table  leirs.  and  tbe  old.faihloDed 
relontle-s  har<1-nh<*i'l  ra^terv.  roil  wouldn't  be  without  them.  Try  them.  Your  desler  will  suppl.i 
you.   Insist  on  the  (ienuine,  with  "KFLTOIU**  htamped  on  e^ery  >^  heel  and  Tip  (or  your  proteetlon. 

TllO  Bl'R.XS  A  B.%>SIt'K  CO.      Sole  Manufacturers      Depl.  C.  Ili-idcpporl.  Conn. 
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SKaying 

Wiikoui 

Soap 

Brush 


With 

EUX" 

-E- 
SIS 


The  Great  English  Demulcent  Shavmg  Cream 

EUX-E-SIS 

Pronounced  (UX-ESIS) 
Soothing  to  the  Ti'nderest  Skin. 

Saves  time — no  soap,  brush  or  cup  needed — 
a  tube  of  Eux-e-sis  and  a  razor,  that's  all. 
This  celebrated  English  shaving  cream  has 
for  a  third  of  a  century  been  used  by  men  of 
refinementand  nice  habit.  It  quickly  softens 
the  hardest  beard  so  you  can  shave  in  half 
the  time  with  twice  the  comfort.  Leaves  the 
skin  smooth  and  free  from  irritation.  It  is  a 
treasure  to  travelers.  Ideal  for  use  vrith  the 
safety  razor. 

None  genuine  without  the  signature  Aimee 
Lloyd  in  red  ink  on  tube.  Sold  by  best 
drug'gists. 

45c  a  lube  —  extra  large,  90c. 

Send  for  explanatory  booklet. 

PARK  &  TILFORD,  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
Import  Agents 

Manafactnred  b;  \imee  Lloyd  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 


BONDS 


Accepted  by  the 
U.  S.  Government 
as  security  for 

PostsJ  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

are  the  only  class  we  offer.    Instead  of  the    2'?    the 
Postal  Banks  pay  these 
Bonds  will  yield  from 


»4V|%to4%% 


ITrite  /or  FREE  Circular 

New  First  Nat'I  Bank,  Dept.  C-1  Columbus,  O. 


Your  Money- 
Is  It  Well  Invested? 

We  believe  with  a  recent  writer  on 
investments  that: 

"The  investment  of  money  is  a  banker's 
business.  When  the  average  man  has 
funds  to  invest,  whether  he  be  a  business 
man  or  a  pure  investor,  he  should  con- 
sult some  experienced  and  reliable  invest- 
ment banker,  just  as  he  would  consult  a 
doctor  or  lawyer  if  he  were  in  need  of 
medical  or  legal  advice." 

In  our  financial  columns,  pages  764 
to  767,  will  be  found  announcements 
of  the  leading  banking  houses.  For 
years  we  have  exercised  scrupulous 
care  in  the  financial  advertisers  ad- 
mitted to  these  columns. 

Many  of  these  houses  maintain  spe- 
cial bureaus  of  information  and  advice 
for  prospective  investors.  If  you  have 
only  a  small  sum  to  invest,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  write.  We  can  assure  you  that 
you  will  receive  exactly  the  same  ser- 
vice as  the  large  investor. 

TheJiterarxDigest 


Common  Surplu.'* 

Stock  After 

Dividends.  Dividends. 

Atchi .$16,500,000  $8,384,000 

Bal.  &  O 10.247,000  1,128,000 

Boston  &  Me.    .  .  .         167,000  fl, 120,000 

Can.  Pac 31,075,000  13,075,000 

Chesa.  &  0 3,228,000  89,000 

Chi.,  Mil.  &  St.  P.        6,015,000  t2, 101,000 

Chi.  &  N.  W'n.    .  .    10,2.50,000  1,150,000 

Del.  &  H 1:5,330,000  1,505,000 

G.  North 16,250,000  1,550,000 

Le.  Valley                     8,500,000  2,450,000 

N.  Y.  Cent 114,288,000  3,288,000 

Norf.  &  West 6,820,000  3.120,000 

North.  Pac 19,2.50,000  1,890,000 

Penn 137,775,000  10,775,000 

South.  Pac 25,721,000  9,361,000 

Un.  Pac 36,047,000  14,347,000 


Equal 

3.8% 

.7 


.14 


4.3 
1.4 
4. 
.7 

^:? 

6.6 


t  Deficit.     %  Year  ended  December  31,  1910. 

While  with  some  of  these  roads  the  mar- 
gin of  safety  is  small,  making  reductions 
seem  necessary,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  roads 
usually  have  surplus  accumulations  from 
previous  years  on  which  to  draw,  if  neces- 
sary, in  lean  years.  Moreover,  some  of 
them  have  income  from  other  sources  that 
could  be  applied  to  dividends.  In  this 
way,  some  authorities  have  found  a  means 
by  which,  unless  the  depression  should  con- 
tinue for  too  long  a  period,  reductions 
might  be  obviated. 

Meanwhile,  another  table  has  been  com- 
piled for  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which 
presents  a  comparison  of  percentages  of 
yield  on  current  prices  for  the  stocks  of 
prominent  dividend-paj-ing  roads.  At  the 
time  the  table  was  made  up,  Lehigh  Valley 
was  selling  at  a  price  to  yield  the  highest 
return  in  the  entire  list,  and  New  York 
Central  was  selling  at  a  price  yielding  the 
smallest.  In  fact,  New  York  Central  was 
earning  its  5-per-cent.  dividend  "with 
more  difficulty  than  Lehigh  VaUey  its  10 
per  cent."  Following  is  the  table  with 
commen^ts  on  the  same: 

Price.      Yield. 
Lehigh  Valley  153         6.53 

BaUimore  &  Ohio 96         6.25 

St.  Paul 112         6.25 

Northern  Pacific    .  ; 114         6.14 

Union  Pacific 163         6.13 

Chesapeat:e  &  Ohio 70         6.11 

New  Haven    133         6.01 

Atchison 103         5.82 

Great  Northern 122         5. 73 

Southern  Pacific    107         5.60 

Pennsylvania 120         5 .  00 

Chicago  &  Northwestern      . 140         5.0D 

New  York  Central 102         4.90 

"Probably  the  fact  that  Lehigh  Valley 
sells  at  a  lower  level  than  either  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  or  St.  Paul,  the  former  of  which  last 
year  earned  its  dividend  with  only  a  scant 
margin,  and  the  latter  which  substantially 
failed  to  earn  its  7  per  cent.,  accounts  for 
the  persistence  of  the  idea  that  the  Lehigh 
dividend  rate  is  to  be  reduced  and  that  im- 
portant new  interests  in  the  company  now 
own  less  stock  than  they  once  did.  In  the 
near  future  Lehigh  Valley's  annual  report 
wiU  disclose  earnings  of  approximately 
14  per  cent,  on  its  present  capital  stock, 
exclusive  of  the  earnings  of  the  coal  com- 
pany which  have  themselves  considerably 
increased.  The  market  position  of  the 
stock  undeniably  calls  for  explanation,  but 
the  alleged  necessity  for  a  reduction  of  the 
dividend  is  obviously  not  the  answer. 

"Traders  aU  agree  that  New  Haven  will 
have  to  reduce  its  dividend  rate  to  7  or  6 
per  cent.  At  7  per  cent,  it  would  still 
yield  more  than  Pennsylvania  on  its  present 
price.  But  it  is  disconcerting  to  find  that 
both  Northern  Pacific,  which  seems  on  the 
face  of  the  returns  to  belong  there,  and 
Union  Pacific,  which  doesn't,  are  both  sell- 
ing to  yield  more  than  New  Haven.  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  are  con- 
spicuously vnde  apart,  more  so  than  would 
seem  to  be  accounted  for  wholly  by  the 
latter's  greater  loss  of  earnings  the  past  year. 
In  quarters  more  or  less  close  to  J.  J.  Hill  this 
is  explained  on  the  theory  that  this  year's 
crop  damage  is  again  greater  in  Northern 
Pacific  than  in  Great  Northern  territory.  " 
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ALLDixonPen- 
cils  take  good 
points — long,  med- 
ium or  s  t  u  b  b  y. 
There's  only  one 
degree  of  best. 
It's  in 

DIXON'S 

AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

PENCILS 

Send  nowf  or  Dixon's 
Guide  for  Pencil 
Users.  Tellswhatsort 
to  select  for  all  uses. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY.  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


LAWYERS 


Handlingtrust  funds 
should  read  BONDS 
AND  MORTGAGES,  the 
onlv  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  investments  in 
real  estate  mortgages.  It  will  protect  clients.  Send 
for  sample  copy         1 142  Monaanock  Block.  Chicago 


Types  From  City  Streets 

By  Hutchins  Hapgood.  with  eight  full- 
page  drawings  by  Glenn  O.  Coleman,  iztno, 
cloth.     Price  $1.50,  net/  by  mail,  $1.55. 

Mr.  Hapgood,  who  will  be  well  remembered  as 
the  author  of  "The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto"  (of 
which  a  new  edition  has  jusf  appearea), 
has  undertaken  in  this  volume  to  present  a 
record  of  his  actual  experience  in  observing  un- 
usual phases  of  life  in  the  underworld  of  New 
York.  He  has  aimed  not  so  much  to  picture 
the  squalid  side  of  that  life  as  its  charm. 
Among  the  types  selected  are  not  only  Bowery 
boys,  criminals,  small  politicians,  "spieler" 
girls,  and  Bowery  "  cruisers  "  but  Bohemians 
of  the  higher  type,  men-about-town,  artists,  etc. 

"It  is  a  very  real  book  and  extremely  interest- 
ing."— Lincoln  Steffens. 

FUNK  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York. 


Crooked  Politics 

are   responsible    for  yonr   heavy  harden    of  taxation. 

Would  you  see  strict  business  methods  prevail  in 
the  administration  of  your  city  ?    Read 

Government 
By  Commission 

by  John  J.  Hamilton.  The  most  interesting  and 
complete  explanation  of  the  new  plan  of  conduct- 
ing a  city  on  a  purely  economic  nd  definitely 
honest  basis.  Over  70  American  cities  are  now 
being  governed  by  this  efficient  new  plan. 

New,  Popular,  50c  Edition,  Just  Issued 

Mayor  James  R.  Hanna,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
writes :  "  Certain  chapters  alone  would  give  one  the 
best  conception  he  could  possibly  get  of  the  Com- 
mission Plan  of  City  Government.  The  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone." 

Umo,  cloth.    -!S5  payes,  BOc  net;  by  mail,  58c.' 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Publishers,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litf,h.\ky   1:)ige8t  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 

Forelga 

The  Octbiirst  in  China 

October  11. — Chinese  rebels  capture  Wuchang, 
a  city  of  600,000  on  the  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
nearly  opposite  Hankow.  The  military  gov- 
ernor there  is  put  to  death. 

October  12. — According  to  a  Hankow  dispatch 
the  Chinese  insurgents  are  planning  a  repub- 
lic. They  are  said  to  practically  control  Hu- 
peh,  the  trade  center  of  mid-China, 
An  army  of  20  000  Manchus,  in  cooperation 
with  an  Imperial  fleet,  fails  in  an  attempt  to 
retake  Wuchang. 

October  13. — Fires  and  other  serious  disorders 
put  Hankow  in  a  state  of  confusion,  the  vic- 
torious troops  having  been  forced  to  hasten 
north  to  meet  the  governmental  regiments 
marching  against  them. 

October  14. — The  Government  recalls  Yuan  Shi 
Kai   to  power,  hoping  he  will   find  means  to 
check  the  revolutionary  movement. 
The  garrison  at  Peking  is  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  many  hundred  troops. 

October  15. — A  strict  censorship  on  the  tele- 
graph lines  prevents  any  open  communication 
between  the  revolutionaries  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire.  Troops  are  being  rushed  south 
ward  from  Peking.  All  theaters  in  the  cap- 
ital are  closed. 

October  16. — The  Government  dispatches  army 
divisions  to  the  disaffected  districts.  Its  ap- 
plications for  foreign  financial  assistance  are 
refused,  and  there  are  runs  on  several  banks, 
notably  the  Central  Bank  of  Shanghai,  which 
is  forced  to  close. 

Oetober  17. — Troops  landing  from  the  German 
war-ships  at  Hankow  battle  In  the  streets  with 
a  Chinese  mob. 
Nanking  is  threatened  by  the  revolutionists, 
while  for  their  part  the  Imperialists  make  a 
desperate  but  ineffectual  bombardment  of 
Wuchang. 

October  18. — After  an  all  day's  flght,  10,000 
royal  troops  gain  a  slight  advantage  in  Han- 
kow. Imperial  gunboats  take  an  active  part 
in  the  engagement. 

Foreign  Affairs  in  General 

October  1 1 . — The  Portuguese  Government  recalls 
all  its  war-ships  on  the  north  coast  of  Portugal 
and  the  fleet  is  assembled  in  the  Tagus. 

tJctober  12. — The  Italians  land  an  army  of 
15,000  additional  troops  in  Tripoli,  dispelling 
all  delusions  of  an  anticipated  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

Portuguese  Royalists  are  repulsed  by  Govern- 
ment troops  in  the  northern  mountains. 

October  14. — Italy's  third  superdreadnought, 
the  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  launched  at  Genoa. 

The  Italian  battleship.  Ginlio  Cesare,  of  21,000 
tons,  is  launched  at  Genoa. 

October  16. — The  inhabitants  of  Segni,  Italy, 
liberate  all  cholera  patients  and  burn  the 
City  Hall. 

Five  hundred  Mexican  Zapadists  are  cut  down 
in  a  battle  with  Government  troops. 

Domestic 

October  14. — Plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  are  filed  with 
the  Government. 

October  15.— Associate  Justice  John  M.  Harlan 
dies  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Washington, 
John   R.   Walsh  is  released   from  the  Federal 
penitentiary  at  Leavenworth,   Kan. 

October  17. — President  Taft  leaves  Los  Angeles 
on  his  return  trip  East. 


October  19. — Eugene  Ely,   the  American 
tor,  is  killed  by  a  fall  at  Macon,  Ga. 


avia- 


FIFTY  YEARS    AGO 


October  29. — A    largo   Union 
sails  from  Fortress  Monroe. 


naval   expedition 


October  31. — There  is  a  slight  engagement  at 
Morgantown,  Ky. 

November  1. — Lieut. -Gen.  Winfleld  Scott  Is 
placed  upon  the  retired  list  at  Ills  own  request. 

November  2. — General  Fremont  is  relieved  from 
his  command. 

November  3. — General  Hunter  arrives  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  and  takes  command  of  the  forces 
previously  under  General  Fremont. 

November  4. — Barboursville,  Ky.,  Is  occupied  by 
the  Federal  forces. 

.\  Union  expedition  occupies  Houston,  Mo.,  and 
captures  a  large  amount  of  Confederate  prop- 
erty and  several  Southern  otUccrs. 

November  5. — Union  forces  occupy  Prestonburg. 
Ky. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


NEW    YORK 

Through  trains  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
and  the  South,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis, 
arrive  at  and  depart  from  the 

Pennsylvania  Station 

Only  one  block  from  Broadway  at 
3 2d  Street. 

Special  tube  trains,  running  through 
to  and  from  Manhattan  Transfer  and 
connecting  with  through  trains  leave 
and  arrive  at  the 

H\idson    Terminal 

Church  and  Cortlandt  Streets,  only  five 
minutes  from  Wall  Street,  and  only 
one  block  from  the  Subway  at  Fulton 
Street.     These  two   stations 

Accommodate  all  Sections 

of  New  York 

Serving  directly  the  downtown  financial 
and  business  district,  as  well  as  the  up- 
town hotel,  shopping,  and  residential 
sections. 


J.  R.  WOOD 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 


GEO.  W.  BOYD 

General  Passenger  Agent 


SHARPEN  VOUR  OWN 
R.AZOR     BLADES 

to  a  l>ftt*?r  edge  thaawtu^n  new.      The 
"  Victor  "  Automatic   Razor   Sharpen- 
er strops  perfectly  and  easily  all  makes 
of     razors.        Simply     slip    in    blade,     pull 
handles  to  and  fro  and  gfi  the  tnu-st,  keen- 
est edpe  you  ever  saw      Each    sharpener     is  6t- 
ted  with  full  len^h.  extra  wide,  spefially  treated 
strop.      Agents,  write  J  or  terms  and  terrttoru, 

TheVICT0RSPEmi.TYC0.,550E.  Tth  St..  Canton.  0. 


GEM  VENTILATOR 


FILTERS 
THE  AIR 


Your  health  depends  on  fresh  air.  Yon  shoald  install  the 
Gem  Ventilntor- perfect  ventilation  without  dinot 
■ImuKht.  Five  sizes— ailjustHble  to  iiny  window.  Price 
♦2.00  to  W. 00  accord  ins  to  sire.  If  not  at  your  dealer's 
write  for  Illustrated  booklet 


GEM  TFMIL.tTOR  rOMrANT. 


20O  Sammrr  St^  ItotloD.  Ma«<i. 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Sdentlllo  and  Effective  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Without  Resorting  to  Surgical  I*rocedor« 

The  only  private  iastituiion  o(  magnitucie  in  the  United 
States  tor  the  exclusive  treatment  ol  Cancer  and  other 
mallf^^naat  and  benijjn  new  growths.  Conducted  ly  a 
physician  oi  standing.  Established  thirty-two  years. 
For  complete  information  adjress 

Berksbire  HilU  Sanatoriom,  North  Adami,  MasMch— ctt» 
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These  Trees  Were  Old  When  Rome  Was  Young 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


AGE 

HEIGHT 

GIRTH 


3000  to  5000  years 

200  to     300     feet 

75  to     100     feet 


Alive  and  still  growing.         Some  20, 000  of  them. 
Insist  that 

The  Big  Tree  Groves 
California 

Be  included  in  your  next  trip  and  see 
that  your  tickets  read 

Southern  Pacific 
Sunset  Route 

Traversing  a  wonderful  country 
NEW  ORLEANS  to  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Send  for  descriptive  books 
L.  H.  Nutting,  G.E.P.A.,  1158  or  3S6or  1  Broadway.NewYork 
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WINTER  CRUISES 

The    Hamburg- American  Line    has    arranged   a 

series  of  attractive  cruises,  on  palatial  steamers,  equipped 

with  modern  devices,  providing  every  luxury  and  comfort. 

TC\   XUC    #^DIFMT    Leaving  N.  Y.  Jan.    30,    1912.       Duration  78 

1 U    1  Ht  UKltIN  I    j)^y^    MADEIRA,  SPAIN,  the  MEDITER- 
RANEIAN  and  the  ORIENT.     Cost  $325  and  up. 

r»Pi  ir  HTFi  Ti    r PI  ii<;f<i  to  the  WEST  INDIES.  PANAMA  CANAL. 
UtLIGHlhUL  CKUlStS  VENEZUELA  and  BERMUDA.     Leaving 
New  York  by  the  Twin-Screw  Steamers :  S.S.  MOLTKE  ( 1 2,500  tons) ,  28  days,  Jan. 
23, Feb.  24.  1912,  $150  and  up.    S.S.HAMBURG  (1 1 ,000  tons) ,  2 1  days.  Feb.  10. 
March  7,  1912,  $125  and  up.     March  26.  1912,  duration  16  days,  $125  and  up. 

THIRD  ANNUAL  CRUISE  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA  j;"^io^,9J2^- 
Ports  of  call:  TRINIDAD.'PERNAMBUCO, SANTOS, MONTEVIDEaPUNTA 

ARENAS  (through  the    Straits   of   Magellan),    VALPARAISO    (across  the    Andes). 
BUENOS  AIRES.  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  BAHIA,  PARA.  PORT  OF  SPAIN, 
and  ST.  THOMAS.      Duration  of  Cruise  80  days.     Cost  $350  and  up. 

<iPFriAI  TRIP<;  to  the  MEDITERRANEAN,  MADEIRA,  GIBRALTAR, 
artClAU  1  Kira  ALGIERS.  VILLEFRANCHE,  GENOA.  NAPLES.  PORT 
SAID.     Sailing  from  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14.  1912. 

GRAND  ANNUAL   CRUISE  AROUND   THE   WORLD  f ;°^  j^^;^ 

1912.     From  San  Fremdsco  Febry.  1913. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN    LINE 
45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburgh 

Chicago  St.  Louis 

San  Francisco 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  woids,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


Gringo."  El  Paso,  Tex. — "  Is  there  any  author- 
ity for  using  the  words  'beal'  and  'beating'  with 
reference  to  a  gathering  or  boil  under  the  skin? 
They  seem  to  have  a  wide  use  in  certain  localities 
and  are  mentioned  in  some  medical  journals.  Is 
their  use,  therefore,  legitimate  and  sanctioned  by 
dictionary  authority'!" " 

This  is  an  interestmg  illustration  of  the  very 
uncertain  and  varied  English  spellings  that  were 
in  vogue  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and 
"beal"  is  one  of  the  few  specimens  still  remaining 
In  present-day  use.  At  that  time  it  was  a  variant 
of  the  word  "boil,"  in  company  with  such  other 
forms  as  hyle,  biel,  bnle,  bed.  The  nouns  "  healing  " 
and  "beal,"  and  the  verb  "to  beal,"  are  aU  in 
regular  use  in  Scotland  to-day;  but  other  than 
in  this  dialectal  use,  the  words  are  considered 
obsolete  by  the  dictionaries. 

"D.  H.,"  Brockport,  N.  Y. — "  What  distinction 
is  there  between  'had  rather'  and  'would  rather,' 
and  which  of  the  two  is  preferable?" 

Many  dictionaries  and  grammars  unite  in  up- 
holding the  expression  "had  rather"  as  an  estab- 
lished English  idiom.  The  Standard  Diction- 
ary (p.  2369,  col.  2),  states  that  had  rather  and 
had  better  are  "  forms  disputed  by  certain  gram- 
matical critics,  from  the  days  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
the  critics  insisting  upon  the  substitution  of  would 
or  should  for  had;  but  had  rather  and  had  better 
are  thorougiily  estabUshed  English  idioms  having 
the  almost  universal  popular  and  literary  sanction 
of  centuries.  '  I  would  rather  not  go '  is  undoubt- 
edly correct  when  the  purpose  i.s  to  emphasize  the 
element  of  choice  or  will  in  the  matter;  but  in  all 
ordinary  cases  '  I  had  rather  not  go '  has  the  merit 
of  being  idiomatic  and  easily  and  universally 
understood."  That  the  best  literary  usage  sanc- 
tions the  use  of  "had,"  may  be  seen  from  the' 
following. quotations:  "I  had  rather  be  a  dog, 
and  bay  the  moon.  Than  such  a  Roman." — Shake- 
speare, Julius  Cxsar.  "We  had  best  return 
toward  the  boat." — Bulwer,  Rienzi.  "I  had 
rather  err  with  Plato  than  be  right  with  Horace." 
—Shelley. 

"H.  J.  F.."  San  Antonio,  Tex. — "If  the  sentence 
'We  are  going  a  hunting,"  is  correct,  what  part  of 
speech  is  a?" 

"A"  is  a  preposition  in  this  construction,  gov- 
erning the  participle  "hunting."  In  Goold 
Brown's  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars,"  it 
is  stated  that  "in  several  plirases,  not  yet  to  be 
accounted  absolete,  this  old  preposition  a  still 
retains  its  place  as  a  separate  word;  and  none 
have  been  more  perplexing  to  superficial  gram- 
marians, than  those  which  are  formed  by  using 
it  before  participles  in  ing;  in  which  instances  the 
participles  are  in  fact  governed  by  it." 
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In  •*'Chcrry  Blossom  Season  " 

JAPAN 

CHINA  and  KOREA 

Leave   San  Francisco  in  March 

Cost  about  same  as  good  living 
at  home.  Optional  return  via 
Trans-Siberian  route.  Send  for 
itinerary.  Address:  Room  21, 
225   Fifth   Avenue,    New  York. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

Boston  New  York  Philadelphia 

Chicago       Pittsburgh       Detroit 

RQUND  THE  WORLD— November  18 
19  Trinity  I'lace,  Uoston 
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TWO     GRA\D    CnilSES   No> 

1912  (fnmi  New  Y,.rk).  Fib.  1913  (iri.,ii 
San  F'rancisfo).  by  the  piilatial  cruisini: 
steanuT     •' VI<:  I'Olt I .»     I.I'ISK." 

Will  follow  saniL'  itiiu-rary  as  S.  S.  C'LKVK- 
LAND.  ijiG5<>  aiul  up.  includin-;  all 
necessary  exponsi-s  aboard  and  ushorr. 

^^^ \  Few  Acfomiriudations  Available 
for  Second  Cruise  of  the  S.  .S  Cleveland 
from  San  Francisco  Feb.  G  1912.  DURA- 
TION OF  EACH  CRUISK  11"  DAYS  Also 
Cruises  to  the  Orient,  West  Indies, 
South  America,  Italfi  anil  Kyiipi,  etc. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
45  Broadway  New  York 


WORLD-ORIENT— 
EUROPE 

Select  Parties.  Luxurious  travel.  Kea- 
sonable  prices.  Alsn  hitrh-class  "Special 
Tours"  through  Europe  at  moderate  rates. 
Sitnd  for  proyrammes. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS  CO..  Ltd.  (33rd  Year) 
Flatir'^n  Building  New  York 
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ORIENTAL  TOURS 

A  varied  series  giving  the  very  best  of 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
13th  season.  Leader,  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning, 
D.D.,  former  Editor  Congregationalist, 
and  long  familiar  with  the  Near  East. 
Special  lectures. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  spring  and  .suiiuiier  covering  ail  coun- 
tries. Wide  range  of  prices.  Write  for 
advance  booklet  just  issued. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


V.VIVERSITV       PRI\TS 

■J, 1100  half-tnne  reproriuctions  of 
I. lie  World's  Masterpieces  or  Arc. 
Oii<>  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
liuiidreri.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
lor  cutaloKue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Iriivel.  19   Trinity  PI.,  Boston. 


ALTHOUSE'S 


SELECT 
FOREIGN  TOURS 

High  Grade  Tours  to  the  Meililerraiie- 
iin,  including  the  Orient.  Also  British 
Isles  and  Scnndinnvia.     "Around  the 

World."  First  Class.  Exclusive  Features. 
Send  for  Booklet.   1336  Walnat  St.  Phlladelplita. 


University  Travel 


Scholarly  leadership  and  special  facilities. 
ORIENT  TOURS  FOR  1912 

Egypt.  Palestine.  Sicily.  Greece. 

January  and  February  Sailings. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS  and  "ATHENA"  CRUISES 

Spring  and  Summer  Sailings. 
BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHAOTAOQOA 

TRAVEL  EXTENSION  COURSE  IN  EUROI'E 

Chautauqua  Institution  offers  an  extension 
of  its  study  courses  in  a  tour  of  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe.  Preparatory  readings; 
preparatoi-y  classes.  Lectures  en  route  by 
specialists.  The  method  and  spirit  of  Cliau- 
tauqun  in  a  summer's  study  of  Europe  at 
first  hand. 

Sailings  for  1912— Jane  19th  and  29tli 

Send  J  or  A  nnoiincetnettt 

CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION 

Chautauqua  New  York 


Orient 


Parties  sail  in 

March,  April, 

May,     June, 

July.      Best 
routes,  best  management.  best»te8timonials, 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Man. 


Europe 
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TO  DISSOLVE  THE  STEEL  TRUST 


DESPITE  NEWSPAPER  rumors  and  the  Government's 
reiterated  purpose  to  enforce  the  Sherman  Law,  the 
actual  filing,  last  week,  of  the  suit  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  Steel  Trust  came  with  something  of  the  abruptness  of  a 
thunderclap.  When  we  note  that  the  eighteen  individual 
defendants  include  such  giants  of  finance  as  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  that  the  capital 
uf  the  thirty-six  defendant  corporations  far  exceeds  that  in- 
volved in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  eases,  it  is  unnecessary 


monopolize  a  part  of  commerce;  it  asks  the  cancellation  of  the 
Hill  leases,  and  separation  from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and 
Railroad  Company."  In  spite  of  the  magnitude  of  the  case  and 
the  vastness  of  the  interests  involved,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, according  to  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  expects  to  move  much  more  rapidlji-  than 
it  did  in  either  the  Standard  Oil  or  Tobacco  ease,  the  Govern- 
ment's view  being  that  the  decision  in  the  Oil  ease  as  regards 
stock  holdings  and  interholdings  can  be  applied  to  the  Steel 
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ANDREW  CARNEOII 


J.  PIERPONT  MORGAN. 

SHINING   TARGETS  OF  THE   SHERMAN  LAW. 


JOHN     D.    ROCKEFELLEH. 


tj  dwell  further  on  the  magnitude  of  this  suit.  "It  is  the  most 
sweeping  antitrust  action  ever  brought  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,"  remarks  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
vRep.),  since  the  Government  "asks  not  only  for  the  dissolution 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  but  for  the  dissolution 
of  all  the  constituent  or  subsidiary  companies."  The  aim  of  the 
suit  is  thus  tersely  stated  by  ex-Secretary  of  War  J.  M.  Dickinson 
who  has  been  acting  as  special  assistant  to  the  Attorney-General 
in  the  preparation  of  this  case:  "The  suit  asks  the  dissolution 
of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  its  constituent  companies,  which 


Corporation.  But  even  so,  thinks  the  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  "it  will  take  years  before  the  suit  can  be 
decided."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Standard  Oil  suit 
was  before  the  courts  for  nearly  five  years,  and  the  Tobacco  case 
almost  as  long. 

In  its  petition  the  Government  alleges  that  the  St^el  Corpora- 
tion's lease  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway's  ore  properties  is 
illegal.  It  is  true  that  a  few  hours  before  the  filing  of  the  bill 
the  Steel  Corporation  had  formally  announced  its  decision  to 
cancel  the  lease,  but,  as  the  Department  of  .Tustioe  points  out. 


TERMS:  S3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months,  $1;  sinRle  copy.  10  cents; 
postufio  to  Canada  85  cents  a  year,  other  foreign  postage  SI. 50  a  year. 
RECEIPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  label; 
Mil)-;(  I  ipiioii  including  the  month  named.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL. 
DISCONTINUANCE  or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  should  be  sent  two  weeks 
before  the  date  tliey  are  to  «o  into  olTcct.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  must 
always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  We  find  tliat  many  of  our  subscribers 
prefer  not  to  have  tlteir  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  fdes  broken  in 
case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.     Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a.ssumed 


that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but  subscribers  are  expected  to  notify  us 
witli  reasonable  promptness  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  required.  PRE- 
SENTATION COPIES:  Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending  that 
the  paper  shall  stop  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are  given  to  this 
effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Published  weekly  by  Funk  A-  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  Twenty- 
third  street,  New  York,  and  Salisbury  Square,  London.  E.  C. 

Entered  at  the  New  York  Post-offii-v  as  Second-class  Matter. 
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under  the  terms  of  the  lease  no  eancf^lation  would  be  effective 
until  January  1,  1915,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  ore 
that  can  be  taken  out  in  the  mean  time.  The  Corporation's 
acquisition  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  during  the 
panic  of  1907  is  declared  illegal  and  scathingly  criticized,  the 
petition  alleging  that  E.  H.  Gary  and  Henry  C.  Frick  misled 


THE    MACHINE    FOR    UNSCRAMBLING    EGGS. 

■ — !Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Posl-Dispalrh. 

President  Roosevelt  when  they  told  him  that  "but  little  benefit 
will  come  to  the  Steel  Corporation  from  the  purchase."  Of  tlie 
control  exercised  through  the  famous  Gary  dinners  the  petition 
says : 

"It  was  understood  and  agreed,  that  they  [the  steel  manu- 
facturers represented  at  the  meetings]  were  bound  to  protect 
one  another;  that  to  carry  out  this  purpose  their  honor  was  at 
stake,  and  that  the  obligation  binding  upon  them  was  even 
dearer  than  hf e  itself. ' ' 

Interlocking  directorates  through  which  those  in  power  in 
the  Steel  Corporation  held  positions  of  influence  on  the  direc- 
torates of  other  powerful  corporations  are  referred  to  in  the  bill  as 
"a  method  refined,  more  euphonious,  but  none  the  less  effective, 
than  pools."     To  quote  further  on  this  point: 

"Through  its  directors  thus  distributed,  the  corporation  is 
in  direct  touch  with  all  of  the  large  railroad  and  steamship  com- 
panies of  the  United  States,  such  powerful  concerns  as  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  the  Pullman  Company,  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and  with  the  overwhelming  majority  in  money  and  power 
of  the  banks  and  trust  companies  of  the  United  States.  The 
possibilities  of  the  power  and  control  that  may  thus  be  exerted 
over  trade  and  commerce  are  inestimable." 

Such  power  and  control,  declares  the  Government,  are  "in- 
compatible with  the  healthy  commercial  life  of  the  nation." 

After  a  conference  with  Mr.  Morgan,  Chairman  Gary  gave  an 
interview  in  which  he  predicted  that  the  suit  would  establish  the 
following  facts,  among  others: 

"That  the  corporation  never  has  had  or  attempted  to  exercise 
a  monopoly  or  to  restrain  trade. 

"That  the  existence  of  the  corporation  has  been  of  benefit 
and  not  of  injury  to  its  employees,  its  customers,  its  competitors, 
and  the  general  public. 

"That  no  misrepresentation  was  made  to  the  President 
relative  to  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  properties." 

The  New  York  Sun  (Ind.),  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  Morgan 
paper,  not  only  indorses  the  statement  that  the  Steel  Corporation 


is  neither  a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  nor  a  monopoly, 
but  goes  on  to  say  in  its  editorial  columns: 

"Instead  of  restraining  trade  it  has  expanded  trade,  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  has  probably  conducted  its  business  with  more 
fairness  toward  competitors  than  any  other  great  concern  that 
ever  existed.  Instead  of  tending  toward  monopoly  in  certain 
products  its  percentage  of  the  total  of  production  has  decreased; 
its  course  is  away  from  monopoly,  not  toward  it." 

It  hardly  need  be  said,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.),  that  the  case  of  the  Steel  Corporation  differs  in  very  many 
respects  from  that  of  Standard  Oil  or  American  Tobacco.  It 
"will  come  into  court  with  a  far  better  case"  than  either  of 
those  combinations,  because  "its  ten  years  of  history  have  not 
been  marked  by  the  ruthless  trampling  out  of  competition 
which  characterized  the  one,  or  by  the  industrial  sharp  practise 
which  characterized  the  other."  To  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.)  the  suit  appears  "an  act  of  incredible  foil}'."  Says  that 
usually  temperate  and  conservative  paper : 

"There  is  something  so  appallingly  childish  about  the  legal 
mind  at  times  that  the  economist  and  the  financier  stand  in 
speechless  amazement.  Mr.  Wickersham  is  in  control  of  an 
instrument  intended  for  the  measured  and  weighted  enforcement 
of  the  law.  He  acts  like  a  little  boy  with  a  new  jack-knife, 
turned  loose  to  work  his  will  in  the  Metropolitan  Art  Museum." 

The  managers  of  the  La  FoUette  boom  are  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  suit  is  merely  a  political  niove  to  strengthen  President 
Taft  for  reelection.  "It  will  do  duty  in  the  next  campaign," 
they  say,  "and  then  be  allowed  to  languish."  It  is  impossible 
for  the  Administration  to  escape  this  suspicion  of  political 
motives,  remarks  the  New  York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.),  since  the 
effect  of  the  suit  "is  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the 
Democratic  House  by  anticipating  the  report  of  its  Stanley 
Committee,  a  campaign  document  which,  also  for  political  pur- 
poses, was  planned  to  be  first-class  Democratic  ammunition."  ' 

President  Taft  himself,  however,  answers  this  charge,  declar- 
ing in  a  speech  in  Chicago — "I  would  rather  cut  off  my  right 


THE     FIRST     SHOT. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

hand  than  to  do  anything  to  disturb  the  business  of  this  country, 
especially  with  a  motive  of  cultivating  political  success."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  he  intended  to  enforce  the  Antitrust  Law  to 
the  letter,  adding: 

"Statements  as  to  what  I  may  be  responsible  for  in  bringing 
about  business  troubles,  however  regretful  I  may  be  that  it  !?• 
so,  can  not  turn  me  from  the  duty  that  lies  straight  before  me." 


NovcinhiT  l.  lid 
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STRENGTHENING  THE  ALDRICH 
PANIC-CURE 

Two  OPPOSITE  FEARS  seem  to  haunt  the  Aldrich 
plan  for  the  strengthening  of  our  hanking  and  eurreney 
syst(;m — one,  that  the  proposed  National  Reserve 
Association  will  })e  controlled  by  Wall  Street,  and  the  other  that 
it  will  be  dominated  by  politics.  In  the  former  group  of  doubters 
■we  find  (Jiovernor  Folk  of  Missouri,  wlio  would  ward  off  the 
Wall  Street  intcirests  by  having  the  directors  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlu!  United  States;  in  the  latter  we  find  Mr.  James  J. 
Hill,  who  would  reverse  the  process  and  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  links  connecting  the  Association  with  the  Government. 
Advocates  of  the  plan  insist,  however,  that  its  new  form  meets 
laoth  these  objections.  "The  plan  as  now  presented,"  declares 
Congressman  Prince  of  Illinois,  a  member  of  the  National 
Monetary  Commission,  "is  beyond  the  possibility  of  being  eon- 
trolled  by  either  the  big  interests  or  by  politics." 

The  Aldrich  plan,  it  will  be  recalled,  provides  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  National  Rciserve  Association,  with  capital  of  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000,  in  which  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  banks  owning  shares  in  the  Association  shall  be  the 
only  depositors.  The  country  is  to  be  divided  into  fifteen  finan- 
■cial  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  will  be  subdivision  into 
local  groups,  these  local  groups  not  only  having  representation 
in  their  particular  branches,  but  also  in  the  central  organization. 
"Thus,"  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  "all  the 
reserves  of  the  banks  of  the  country,  aggregating  billions  of 
•dollars,  will  be  unified  and  utilized,  and  at  the  same  time,  through 
the  power  exerted  by  the  subdivisions,  no  single  locality  will 
dominate  the  whole  organization."  Thus  the  banks  can  come  to 
•one  another's  aid  in  time  of  stress,  and  additional  currency, 
adequately  secured,  can  be  issued  to  relieve  a  stringency.  This 
currency  is  to  be  taxed,  to  assure  its  retirement  when  the  strin- 
gency is  past. 

The  Monetary  Commission  was  appointed  as  a  result  of  the 
panic  of  1907,  when  the  faults  of  our  banking  and  currency 
system  became  glaringly  apparent,  and  last  January,  after  two 
years  of  study  and  investigation,  it  made  public  this  tentative 
plan  formulated  by  its  chariman,  Nels()n  W.  Aldrich.  The 
modifications  now  offered,  born  of  the  intervening  ten  months 
■of  discussion,  do  not  alter  the  plan  in  its  essentials.  They  make 
further  provision,  however,  against  the  control  of  the  As.sociation 
by  any  one  section,  and  they  extend  the  plan  to  include  State 
l)anks  and  trust  companies.  They  also  answer  the  question, 
■"what  is  to  be  done  with  the  $730,000,000  of  2-per-eent.  Govern- 
.ment  bonds  now  used  as  a  basis  of  note  circulation?"  The 
Association  will  take  over  these  bonds  without  loss  to  either  the 
banks  or  the  Government. 

Among  the  other  changes  involved  are  the  following:  the 
Association  is  to  be  prohibited  from  discounting  for  members 
Jiotes  or  bills  issued  for  (tarrying  stocks  and  bonds,  a  .safeguard 
against  Wall  Street  utilization,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  com- 
position of  the  board  of  directors  is  to  be  governed  by  restrictions 
which  will  minimize  the  possibility  of  control  bj^  any  section  or 
group;  note  issues  shall  at  all  times  be  covered  by  at  least  one- 
third  in  gold  or  other  lawful  monej'.  Any  notes,  however, 
issued  in  excess  of  $900,000,000,  must  either  be  covered  by  lawful 
money  in  full  or  pay  a  special  tax  at  the  rate  of  1 J^  per  cent,  a 
year.  Any  notes  in  excess  of  $1,200,000,000  not  covered  by 
lawful  money  will  pay  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  a  year. 

Mr.  Aldrich,  in  transmitting  the  plan  to  the  Commission,  says 
that  the  system  of  reserves  and  taxes  provided  is  expected  "to 
insure  the  maintenance  of  adequate  reserves  by  the  Association 
and  otherwise  to  provide  such  effective  regulation  of  discounts 
and  note  issues  as  would  enable  the  organization  to  respond 
jtroniptly  at  all  times  to  normal  or  unusual  demands  for  credit 


or  currency  without  danger  of  undue  expansion  or  inflation." 
And  John  V.  F'arwell,  President  of  the  National  Business 
League,  is  quoted  in  a  Chicago  dispatch  as  declaring  that  "it 
would  be  a  crime  against  the  people  to  continue  under  our  present 
currency  and  banking  system,"  since  "the  proposed  National 
Reserve  Association  will  prevent  money  panics  in  the  future  and 
will  increase  the  country's  facilities  for  doing  business." 

It   is    reported  that    bankers'    conventions  in  about    twentj-- 
five  States — more  than  half  of  the   Union — have  adopted  reso- 
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MR.    ALDRICH     PL.'^NS    \     NEW     BANK     SCHEME. 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  InlT  Ocean. 

lutions  indorsing  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  plan. 
"Bankers,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  "are  giving 
it  more  support  than  any  other  plan  ever  proposed  has  re- 
ceived from  them."  "This  is  easily  explained,"  remarks  Life, 
since  "it  gives  the  bankers  more  support  than  any  other  plan 
ever  proposed." 

"Its  essential  features  and  underlying  principles  commend 
themselves  to  unprejudiced  men  and  serious  thinkers  in  aU 
departments  of  activity,"  says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.), 
which  continues: 

"  It  is  not  a  'bankers'  plan,'  not  a  'Wall  Street  plan.'  It  is  not 
a  plan  in  the  interest  of  speculators,  monopolists,  or  political 
machines. 

"Every  effort  is  being  honestly  made  to  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  political  manipulation,  .sectional  control,  or  speculative 
abu.se.  The  object  is  to  prevent  panics,  to  facilitate  legitimate 
trade  and  commerce,  to  organize  credit  and  do  away  with  fluctu- 
ation in  interest  rates  as  far  as  po.ssible,  to  secure  an  elastic, 
responsive  yet  absolutely  safe  currency." 

But  while  the  advocates  of  the  Aldrich  plan  are  more  enthusi- 
astic than  ever  since  the  publication  of  the  scheme  in  its  revised 
form,  the  critics  are  by  no  means  silenced.  Thus  we  find  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  (Dem.)  declaring  uncompromisingly  that 
'the  last  proposal  is  worse  than  the  first,"  and  warning  the  public 
that  "the  whole  complicated  plan  of  a  central  association,  dis- 
trict associations,  and  still  siiialler  associations,  is  to  co\er  up  the 
main  object  and  allow  the  banks  to  control  the  supply  of  money 
instead  of  the  Government."  Moreover,  it  adds,  "the  adjudi- 
cation of  such  a  complex  measure  as  the  Aldrich  plan  would 
require  years  before  the  courts  could  settle  every  contested 
point,  and  its  enactment,  instead  of  settling  things,  would  un- 
settle everything."  And  in  the  New  Orleans  Titncs- Democrat 
(Dem.)  we  find  these  objections: 

"The  new   plan,   like   the   old   one,    is  exceedingly   complex. 
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whereas  it  ought  to  be  exceedingly  simple.  The  new  plan,  like 
the  old  one,  makes  it  possible  for  Wall  Street  to  dominate 
tiie  Reserv^e  Association,  whereas  the  public  safety  requires  that 
the  Reserve  Association  be  put  forever  beyond  Wall  Street's 

reach 

"We  shall  be  surprized  if  Congress  consents  to  create  a  cen- 
tral bank  in  which  the  Government  has  not  the  decisive  voice. 
The  Treasury  would  be  the  largest  depositor  and  should,  there- 
fore, help  to  choose  the  men  who  handle  the  funds.  We  want 
no  central  bank  under  an  alias.  'Call  the  spade  a  spade.' 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  a  name  on  which  no  amount 
of  ingenuity  can  improve.  And  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
should  be  what  its  name  would  imply — the  bank  of  the  whole 
people,  not  the  bank  of  a  class  which,  with  all  its  wealth  and 
intelligence,  is  still  but  a  minority  of  those  who  think  and  toil 
to  make  the  country  rich." 


MR.   HITCHCOCK  AND  THE  MAGAZINES 

AMONG  SUNDRY  ITEMS  in  Postmaster-General 
/  \  Hitchcock's  program  of  economy  is  an  order  that 
X  jL  monthly  and  semimonthly  magazines  shall  be  denied 
the  use  of  the  mail-cars  and  carried  as  "fast  freight."  To  many, 
remarks  the  New  York.  World,  this  mode  of  proceeding  would 
look  arbitrary,  while  to  some  eyes  "it  might  even  look  like  a 
rather  mild  brand,  claro  or  Colorado  claro,  of  persecution." 
Monthh-  and  semimonthly  trade-journals,  it  seems,  are  still  to 
have  the  freedom  of  the  mail-cars.  As  a  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment. The  Review  of  Reviews  (New  York)  recently  brought  suit 
against  the  Postmaster-General  for  "unlawful  discrimination," 
only  to  learn  from  Judge  Ward  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  that  the  discrimination  is  within  the  law,  and  that  there 
is  no  redress  short  of  impeachment  proceedings.  We  have  seen 
no  comment  on  Mr.  Hitchcock's  side  as  yet.  The  situation 
moves  Collier's  Weekly  (New  York)  to  the  following  remarks: 

"Importance,  if  nothing  else,  is  attributed  by  Frank  Hitch- 
cock to  his  own  position.  Congress  exists.  He  has  it  on  his 
hands.  But  he  can  outwit  it,  unless  the  courts  interfere,  or 
unless  Congress  becomes  even  more  explicit.  After  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  winter  refused  to  be  used  as  a  club  to 
punish  muckraking,  by  raising  second-class  rates  without  any 
expert  investigation  of  costs,  Frank  conceived  the  device  of 
accomplishing  his  end  by  the  extension  of  his  ow^n  powers. 

"Socrates:  When  Congress  created  four  classes  of  mail, 
did  it  not  intend  to  have  the  various  components  of  any  one  class 
treated  alike? 

"Frank:    I  don't  know  what  it  intended. 

"Socrates:  Do  you  conceive  that  if  you  chose  to  send  post- 
cards by  slow  freight,  you  would  be  justified  in  taking  that  step? 

"Frank:    I  do. 

"Socrates:  Why  would  you  object  to  an  investigation  of 
costs  bj'  expert  accountants? 

"Frank:     Y'^ou  don't  understand  politics. 

"Socrates:  May  I  quote  again,  even  if  it  produce  anachro- 
nism, 'arithmetic  is  the  mother  of  the  sciences  and  the  basis  of 
safety'? 

,  "Frank:  You  may  quote  anything  you  like. 
'  "Hitchcock's  exceptions  are  diverting  beyond  measure.  The 
Review  of  Reviews,  to  which  time  is  important,  as  it  handles  news, 
is  not  excepted,  but  The  American  Breirer,  Bonf art's  Wine  and 
Spirit  Circular,  and  The  Brewers'  Journal  are  excepted.  We  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  The  Invited  Guest,  but  are  not  sure 
that  it.  The  Evening  Sky  Map,  Olive  Trees,  The  Soda  Fountain, 
and  Toilettes  need  this  special  exception  anj'  more  than  it  is 
needed  by  The  World's  Work.  Hitchcock's  list  is  a  joke.  He 
has  not  come  to  the  weeklies  yet,  but  w^hen  he  does  we  imagine 
that  The  Outlook  and  The  Literary  Digest,  which  need  to 
keep  up  as  far  as  possible  to  the  hour,  will  be  deli\ered  five  dajs 
later  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  Pick-Me-Up,  Welcome,  and  The 
Household  Realm  will  be  delivered  promptly  on  time.  If  the  head 
of  the  Post-Office  Department  were  a  business  man  and  not  a 
politician,  he  Avould  encourage  Congress  to  appoint  a  joint  com- 
mittee with  powers  to  look  into  this  vast  business  organization 
in  the  same  way  that  a  big  modern  private  business  proceeds 
when  it  wishes  to  discover  how  it  can  reduce  costs  or  increase 
efficiencj'.'' 


AUTOCRATS  OF  OUR  COFFEE-CUPS 

THE  GUNNERS  of  the  Brazilian  Navy  who  turned  their 
pieces  on  their  own  Government  at  Rio  some  time  ago 
M'ere  moved  hy  much  the  same  feelings  of  rebellion 
that  stir  many  Americans  as  they  learn  that  the  soaring  price  of 
their  breakfast  coffee  is  due  to  these  same  Rio  authorities.  The 
only  guns  we  can  very  well  use  in  a  case  like  this  are  tariff  re- 
criminations, and  more  than  one  editor  is  suggesting  that  we 
unlimber  a  few  of  them  and  get  into  action.  If  Brazil  is  raising 
the  price  of  coffee,  Uncle  Sam  is  iu*ged  to  raise  something  that 
will  act  as  an  antidote.  Sugar  has  been  advancing  alarmingly, 
too,  so  the  cup  of  coffee  is  coming  to  be  an  article  of  luxury. 
Coffee  comes  in  free  of  duty,  but  sugar  pays  a  tariff  of  78.87 
per  cent.,  and  its  rising  price  is  causing  not  a  few  sharp  thrusts 
at  the  tariff,  and  references  to  the  admission  of  the  great  Sugar 
Trust  founder  that  "the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  the  trusts."  The 
sugar  States  protest  against  any  cut  in  the  sugar  duty,  but  Brazil 
seems  to  be  practically  without  friends  in  our  editorial  sanctums. 
How  Brazil  has  forced  the  price  of  coffee  up  is  explained  by  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"Several  million  bags  of  the  Brazilian  supply  have  been 
locked  out  of  the  market  for  two  or  three  years  for  the  verv- 
purpose  of  producing  an  artificial'price.  A  big  government  loan 
was  issued  for  the  purpose  of  buying  it  up  and  it  was  put  in 
storage  under  the  control  of  bankers  who  advanced  the  money. 
Coffee  is  sold  from  time  to  time  from  this  embargoed  stock, 
when  the  market  is  favorable,  but  primarily  for  the  '  service  of  the 
debt,'  the  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges,  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  traders  or  consumers 

"Weather  and  crop  conditions  were  responsible  for  valoriza- 
tion when  they  w^ere  too  favorable  and  caused  overproduction. 
It  was  contrived  to  afford  relief  to  the  planters  and  Brazilian ' 
traders  when  prices  were  too  low  for  them.  The  Sao  Paulo  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Governments  borrowed  money  to  buy  up  coffee 
and  put  restriction  upon  its  export.  Now  that  there  is  a  season 
of  underproduction,  who  is  benefiting  by  it  and  who  is  paying 
the  cost?  The  chief  benefit  goes  to  the  bankers  and  the  'inside 
clique'  in  control  of  the  valorized  supplj',  which  the  trade  can 
not  get  hold  of,  and  consumers  are  paying  the  cost  or  curtailing 
their  consumption." 

The  net  result  of  this  activity,  as  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Theiss  sums  it 
up  in  an  article  in  Pearson's  Magazine,  is  "lessened  profit  to 
the  honest  grocer,  poorer  coffee  to  the  prosperous  classes,  and 
an  increased  financial  burden  to  the  poor — all  to  the  end  that 
we  may  fill  the  coffers  of  Brazil  and  pad  the  pockets  of  a  few 
millionaire  bankers!"  But  "what  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?"  he  asks.  Several  editors  answer  "nothing,"  thinking  that 
in  the  end  the  Brazilian  coffee  interest  will  suffer  through  such 
interference  with  the  natural  course  of  industry  and  trade. 
But  in  the  mean  time  the  consumer  suffers,  remarks  Mr.  Theiss. 
and  the  only  way  to  relieve  him  is  to  force  Brazil  to  abandon  its 
coffee  scheme.  He  goes  on  to  quote  from  a  speech  by  Congress- 
man Norris,  who  suggests  that  we  penalize  Brazil  by  high  tariff 
rates  on  her  other  products  till  "we  should  compel  Brazil  to 
come  to  terms." 

If  a  duty  had  been  placed  on  coffee  by  our  tariff-makers, 
believes  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  "the  probabilities  are  that 
the  trust  w^ould  have  been  busted  and  coffee  would  have  re- 
mained at  the  same  old  Thrice."  There  was  formerly  a  duty  on 
coffee,  continues  The  Chronicle, 

"But  Congress  chose  to  humbuj-  the  people  by  giving  them 
what  is  called  'a  free  breakfast  table' — one  of  the  worst  bits 
of  political  rot  of  which  even  American  politicians  have  been 
guilty.  It  took  off  the  duty,  but  did  not  give  us  the  free  break- 
fast table,  for  when  we  took  off  the  import  duty  Brazil  clapped 
on  an  export  duty.  So  we  pay  taxes  on  coffee  still,  but  pay  them 
to  Brazil  instead  of  our  own  Government." 

To  fight  this  "Coffee  Trust,"  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
dealers   and   <-onsiimers,   and    to   i-ooperate    with   Dr.   Wiley  in 
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THE    F^EET   PASSING    THE    STATUE    OF    LIBERTY. 

The  mobilization  of  the  fleet  in  the  Hudson  for  the  great  naval  review  of  October  3 1  and  November  1  was  the  biggest  concentration  of  naval  strength 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  ever  made.     Twenty-four  battleships  were  in  line,  only  the  Maine,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  and  Indiana  being  absent. 


keeping  impure  teas  and  coffees  out  of  the  market,  a  National 
Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Association  is  being  formed  in  New  York 
bj'  representatives  of  wholesale  and  retail  dealers. 

Tho  the  price  of  sugar  has  gone  down  somewhat  since  the 
middle  of  September,  it  is  .still  about  two  cents  a  pound  more 
than  it  was  before  prices  began  to  jump  last  July.  Many 
editors  are  inclined  to  hold  the  Sugar  Trust  almost  entirely 
responsible  for  this,  tho  the  tariff  is  also  attacked.  They  quote 
Mr.  John  Arbuckle,  the  sugar  refiner,  in  his  indictment  of 
a  sugar  tariff,  which,  he  says,  costs  American  consumers 
$150,000,000.  He  gives  figures  showing  how  Uncle  Sam  is 
."taking  candies  from  the  children": 

"Prices  paid  by  New  York  refiners  for  raw  sugar  2.4  cents. 

"Duty  per  pound,  1.685  cents. 

"With  the  raw  sugar  costing  the  refiner  4.085  cents  per  pound, 
his  price  to  wholesale  grocers  for  granulated  sugar  is  about 
4.90  cents  per  pound,  and  the  wholesale  grocer's  net  price  to 
the  New  York  retail  grocer  is  about  4.95  cents  and  the  retail 
grocer's  price  to  consumers  was  [before  the  sudden  rise  in  prices) 
between  5.15  and  5.25  cents  per  pound.  So  that  for  every  pound  of 
sugar  going  into  a  household  in  New  York  City  at  5.25  cents  per 
pound  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  exacted  1.685 
cents,  or  almost  a  third  of  the  total  price.  It  means  that  every 
household  that  now  buys  3  3^  pounds  of  sugar  could,  for  the  same 
money,  buy  5}4  pounds  if  this  tax  were  removed." 

Strijving  arguments  for  abolition  or  reduction  of  the  sugar  tariff 
are  found  in  such  papers  as  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  the  Milwaukee 
Journal.  But  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  protests  stoutly  against 
any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  raw  sugar,  arguing  that  the  re- 
finer would  not  sell  his  product  any  cheaper  and  that  it  "would 
mean  a  loss  of  $200,000,000  to  the  American  sugar-makers. 
North  and  South,  a  loss  of  S35,000,000  a  year  to  Louisiana  and 
a  loss  of  $60,000,000  from  the  annual  revenue  of  the  United 
States,  whicii  would  have  to  be  made  up  by  some  other  form  of 
taxation." 

In  the  midst  of  this  trust  and  tariff  discussion  comes  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  with  the  declaration  that  the  present 
high  level  of  sugar  prices  "is  not  caused  by  any  tariff  or  an\ 
combination,"  but  by  a  falling  off  in  the  sup|)ly — "there  was  a 
long 'spell'  of  heat  and  drought  this  last  summer  in  the  sugar- 


beet-producing  part  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  furnishes 
more  than  a  third  of  the  world's  supply."  Yet  other  editors 
insist  that  this  shortage  is  in  part  artificial.  "Give  us  that  Rus- 
sian sugar,"  exclaims  the  Detroit  News,  a  demand  which  is  ex- 
plained by  these  paragraphs  from  a  Youth's  Companion  editorial : 

"In  Europe  there  is  now  an  agreement  by  which  bounty-fed 
sugar,  on  entering  a  foreign  country,  is  taxed  to  the  extent  of 
the  bounty.  By  the  same  agreement,  Russia,  which  produces 
much  more  sugar  than  it  consumes,  and  which  pays  a  bounty  to 
its  manufacturers,  is  not  permitted  to  sell  more  than  a  fixt 
amount  in  the  European  market. 

"Altho  not  a  party  to  the  European  agreement,  the  United 
States  has  provided  in  its  tariff  law  that  bounty-fed  sugar  must 
pay  not  only  the  regular  duty,  but  an  additional  duty  equal  to 
the  bounty.  For  several  years  it  has  enforced  this  provisioB 
against  Russian  sugar. 

"At  the  present  time,  Russia  has  almost  a  million  tons  of 
sugar  which,  but  for  hostile  tariff  regulations,  might  be  sold  in 
Europe  and  America.  If  this  Russian  sugar  could  be  sold 
freely,  the  available  supply,  which  is  small  on  account  of  a  short 
crop,  would  be  increased,  and  the  price  would  drop." 

A  trade  authority.  The  American  Grocer  (New  York),  which 
advocates  free  raw  sugar,  but  does  not  believe  the  Government 
can  afford  to  give  up  the  revenue  derived  from  the  present  dutj% 
quotes  from  Willett  and  G  raja's  statistical  reports  this  further 
account  of  the  Russian  sugar  situation: 

"Russia  is  the  only  country  having  a  surplus  of  some  500.000 
to  700,000  tons  of  sugar  in  sight  beyond  her  requirements  for 
home  consumption 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  consent  will  be  given  for  Russia  to 
export  500,000  tons  this  year  instead  of  2(X),000  tons,  as  such  in- 
crease will  help  to  protect  ultimate  consumers  in  all  countries 
from  exorbitant  prices  that  might  be  made  on  the  European 
speculative  sugar-e.xchanges  by  controlling  the  short  supplies, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  immense  quantities  are  tied  up  in  Russia 
because  of  the  Brussels  restriction. 

"Originally  Russia  was  permitted  to  e.xport  to  Convention 
countries  not  exceeding  l.(X)0,0(X)  tons  during  six  years  from 
September  1,  liK)7,  to  August  31,  1913.  at  the  maximum  rate  of 
300.tKK)  tons  to  September  1.  1909,  and  200,000  tons  ma.ximum 
per  annum  from  September  1.  11K)9. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  exports  of  Russia  thus  far  have  fallen 
below  the  limits  by  a  considerable  amount  (possibly  2tX),000 
tons  or  more),  tlus  request  from  Hu.s.-<ia  looks  more  rt»asonal>le,  as 
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the  request  can  be  granted  without  much  increase  over  the  total 

1,000,000  tons  export  authorized  for  six  years 

"In  case  Congress  should  temporarily  suspend  the  assessment 
of  the  countervailing  duty  of  .713  cent  per  pound,  such  action 
would  certainly  serve  as  a  check  to  limit  extreme  prices  of  refined 
sugar  in  the  United  States,  even  if  none  actually  came  in  from 
Russia." 


GAINS  AND  LOSSES  OF  MR.  TAFT'S  TRIP 

WHEN  THE  special  train  carrj-ing  the  President  Qf 
the  United  States  westward  stopt  in  a  Washington 
village,  Mr.  Taf  t  looked  benignly  down  upon  the  group 
of  school-children  brought  out  to  greet  him  and  repeated  his 
usual  remark  that  he  was  glad  to  have  got  a  holiday  for  them. 
"It's  Saturday,  sir,"  piped  a  small  child  from  the  crowd.  We 
are  not  enlightened  as  to  what  the  President  thought  of  this 
dash  of  cold  water  but  some  of  the  unsympathetic  dispatches  and 
editorials  in  half-hostile  Western  newspapers  seem  calculated 
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THE    MIDDLE     OF    THE    ROAD. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  A>us  (Dem.)- 

to  give  the  impression  that  the  President  found  that  his  coming 
did  not  make  such  a  commotion,  nor  such  an  alteration  in  the 
opinions  of  the  Western  people  as  he  had  hoped.  Certain  of 
the  President's  acts  and  policies  had  displeased  even  loj-al  Re- 
publicans in  the  Prairie,  Mountain,  and  Coast  States,  it  will  be 
remembered,  and  a  formidable  group  of  party  leaders  were 
openly  opposing  his  renomination.  Could  he,  by  frank  ex- 
planation, bring  the  people  to  his  point  of  view?  Would  a  per- 
sonal contact  ^ith  them  show  that  the  backers  of  the  La  Follette 
boom  were  literally  reckoning  without  their  host? 

The  Republican  editors  believe  he  has  made  good  and  achieved 
his  "winning  of  the  West."  " He  will  come  back  to  Washington 
stronger  than  he  left  it,"  asserts  the  Louisville  Post  (Ind.). 
Jn  Kansas  "  the  spontaneous  hail-to-the-chief "  is  the  "makings 
of  a  soUd  Taft  delegation  in  1912  "  in  the  Washington  FosCs 
(Ind.)  opinion,  and  Republican  papers  in  Denver  and  San  Fran- 
cisco take  pains  to  contradict  reports  of  coldness  toward  Taft 
which  have  been  sent  eastward.  Tho  it  admits  that  much 
of  the  tribute  is  to  the  office  rather  than  to  the  man,  the  stalwart 
champion  of  regular  Republicanism  in  the  Missouri  Valley,  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  thinks  it  safe  to  assume  "that  the 
warmth  of  the  greeting  which  he  received  in  all  the  insurgent 
States  means  that  the  opposition  to  him  among  the  rank  and 
file  of   the  people  calling    themselves   Republicans  is   not   so 


widely  diffused  as  some  of  the  insurgent  factional  leaders  believe, 
or  pretend  to  beUeve."  Other  editors  agree  that  the  frank  ut- 
terances and  winsome  personality  of  the  President  can  not  but 
gain  him  friends  wherever  he  appears.  As  the  Detroit  Free 
Fress  (Ind.)  puts  it: 

"We  are  profoundly  convinced  that  this  journey  of  thirteen 
thousand  miles  vnU.  greatly  help  Mr.  Taft's  prospects  in  next 
year's  election.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility  that  any  other 
citizen  can  get  one-tenth  of  his  familiarity  in  the  public  mind 
before  the  votes  are  counted  next  year,  can  occupy  one-hun- 
dredth part  in  the  papers,  or  get  his  name  on  the  people's  tongues 
so  often.     And  that,  after  all,  is  what  counts  in  these  times." 

The  extension  of  the  President's  tour  by  eighteen  days,  to 
cover  a  journey  into  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  wiU  "lengthen  his  trip  from  14,000  miles  to  17,000 
so  as  to  hang  up  a  new  world's  record  for  the  P*residential 
Marathon,"  remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.).  But 
it  will  do  much  more,  in  the  opinion  of  several  Republican  papers, 
and  one  optimistic  editor  even  has  visions  of  a  Republican  rally 
in  1912,  which  "maj^  leave  some  trace  in  the  old  solid  South." 

But  more  numerous  and  more  vociferous  than  these  voices  of 
hope  and  encouragement,  are  the  clamors  of  those  who  profess 
to  see  the  President's  last  chances  for  reelection  go  glimmering 
in  the  "undignified  roving"  and  "ill-advised  speech-making" 
of  the  past  few  weeks.     Senator  Bristow  speaks  thus  for  Kansas : 

"President  Taft's  speeches  have  done  him  no  good.  He 
stands  now  where  he  stood  before  in  our  estimation.  He  has 
explained  away  nothing.  The  people  of  Kansas  gave  him 
a  most  respectful  hearing,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  his  weakly  attempted  justification  of  his  vetoes  of  the  Wool 
and  Farmers'  Free  List  bills  has  pulled  him  only  the  deeper 
into  the  mire  of  his  unjustifiable  standpatism." 

lu  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  California,  reports  the  Balti- 
more Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  "courtesy  has  but  thinlj'  veiled  coldness," 
a  state  of  affairs  which  it  accounts  for  thus: 

"He  has  spoken  on  reciprocity,  the  trusts,  the  courts,  con- 
servation, economy,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  peace  treaties, 
and  readjustment  of  loans  in  Latin-American  Republics.  He  has 
urged  reform  in  court  procedure,  and  the  adoption  of  arbitration 
treaties;  he  has  defended  the  judges  and  denounced  the  recall. 
But  his  attempts  to  explain  his  reasons  for  vetoing  the  Wool 
Bill,  the  Cotton  Bill,  and  the  'Farmers'  Free  List'  have  been 
practically  inadequate.  His  promises  in  regard  to  tariff  re- 
vision have  been  indefinite  and  unsatisfying 

"Tariff  reform  is  the  burning  question,  and  it  is  precisely 
at  this  point  that  the  President  has  signally  failed." 

"  Advices  received  by  financial  interests,"  as  collected  by  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),  tell  much  the  same 
story — 

"The  renomination  of  President  Taft,  it  is  said,  would  be  a 
disappointment  to  the  West.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
people  are  heartily  tired  of  the  continual  unsettlement  of  busi- 
ness and  the  attendant  lack  of  employment,  they  are  far  from 
satisfied  with  the  present  Government's  handling  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  complained  that  there  has  been  destruction  without 
construction,  attacks  without  remedies,  and  no  genuine  relief 
for  the  ordinary  citizen,  for  consumers  at  large." 

President  Taft's  explanations  "have  not  sufficed,"  asserts  the 
Omaha  World- Herald  (Dem.).  He  has  shown  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  tariff  problem,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Republican  Colorado  Springs  Gazette,  and  "his 
nomination  against  a  strong  aggressive  Democrat  means  almost 
certain  defeat."  In  California  the  Los  Angeles  Express  (Ind.) 
re^^ews  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Taft's  journey  and  thinks  he  must 
regard  its  results  "as  little  short  of  disastrous  when  he  examines 
them  in  the  light  of  his  candidacy  for  reelection."  His  "fatal 
loquacity"  is  largely  to  blame  for  this,  suggests  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.);  "where  two  speeches  might  command  universal 
consideration,  200  speeches  are  smothered  in  their  own  ver- 
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bosity."  President  Taft  and  his  friends  were  said  to  be  im- 
mensely pleased  at  his  reception  in  Washington  and  Oregon, 
but  The  Pacific  Christian  Advocate  (Portland,  Ore.),  speaking  for 
the  Methodists  of  those  States,  comes  out  with  "a  few  observa- 
tions." It  notes  a  number  of  "serious  errors  of  judgment," 
"the  insult  to  all  Christian  citizens  by  allowing  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  James  Wilson  to  act  as  honorary  president  of  the 
Brewers'  Congress,  and  his  acquiescing  to  conditions  which 
caused  the  resignation  of  the  fearless  and  famous  Chief  Officer 
in  the  United  States  Indian  Service,  William  E.  Johnson,"  and 
goes  on: 

"These  things  are  not  complimentary  to  our  President, 
neither  do  they  add  to  his  popularity  as  is  shown  by  the  lack  of 
the  crowd  and  enthusiasm  generally  accorded  and  justly  due 
our  chief  servant  when  he  comes  to  our  cities. 

"He  brings  one  message  that  lifts  him  to  an  ethical  level, 
and  with  which  he  is  truly  eloquent.  He  pleads  for  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  would  settle  troubles  by  arbitration. 
The  insistency  with  which  he  voices  the  convictions  of  the  world 
with  respect  to  war  is  making  him  stand  for  something.  Would 
that  he  had  the  same  courage  on  great  moral  questions." 

The  number  of  places  where  Mr.  Taft  feels  obliged  to  express 
unpopular  sentiments  is  remarkable,  comments  the  Springfield 
Republican  (Ind.),  and  "if  there  is  even  a  whiff  of  popularity  in 
being  'no  politician,'  as  the  Massachusetts  Republican  platform 
this  year  characterized  the  President,  Mr.  Taft  should  get  the 
benefit  of  it  sooner  or  later." 

Noting  that  "sober  thought,  crystallizing  throughout  the 
months  intervening  before  the  next  Presidential  election,  will 
determine    President    Taft's    future,"    the    Oakland    Enquirer 


(Rep.)  speaks  in  this  manner  for  those  who  may  perhaps  be 
termed  ' '  Taft-Progressives  " : 

"The  nation  is  ready  and  anxious  to  see  him  President  for 
another  term,  but  those  who  have  carefully  followed  his  career 
in  office  see  a  triumph  for  the  Democrats  in  1912,  or  the  eIf<;tion 
of  another  Republican  if  the  President  does  not  heed  the  warn- 
ings of  the  Progressive  wing  of  his  own  party  and  divorce  himself 
from  the  men  who  have  so  strongly  influenced  him  in  the  past." 

Admitting  the  difficulty  of  diagnosing  political  sentiment  the 
Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  is  content  to  print,  as  showing 
"real  popular  opinion,"  extracts  from  the  Chicago  Trihune't 
(Prog.  Rep.)  interviews  with  Illinois  men  who  went  to  hear 
Mr.  Taft  speak.  To  quote  some  of  these  remarks  from  farmers, 
grocers,  and. laboring  men: 

"'  I  went  to  the  big  meeting  in  the  Coliseum.  I  came  away 
thinking  Taft  was  a  great  President  after  all.  You  can't  help 
seeing  the  man  is  honest.' 

"'The  laboring  people  are  against  him,  tho;  he  won't  get  as 
many  votes  in  Belleville  as  he  did  in  1908.  There's  too  much 
Wall  Street  in  the  administration.' 

" '  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  on  Taft.  I  want  to  see  what  he 
does  on  the  tariff  at  the  next  session  of  Congress.' 

" '  Ain't  it  costing  more  to  live  every  day  he's  in  office?  Every- 
body says  the  trusts  are  doing  it,  and  what's  a  President  for  if 
he  ain't  to  bust  the  trusts?  ' 

" '  If  Taft  doesn't  get  this  tariff  business  settled  the  people  will 
give  the  Democrats  a  chance.' 

"'  I  was  against  reciprocity,  but  I've  been  voting  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  all  my  life  and  I  guess  I'll  keep  on  doing  it.  There 
won't  be  any  more  reciprocity  agitation  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  I  guess  Taft  ought  to  have  another  term.'  " 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


"WiLET,  to  the  question,  What  is  minco-mpat  ''  '■Tlchold  my  enemies." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Pbrh  AP8  the  CJerman  scientist  who  says  ragtime  makes  us  idiots  has  cause 
and  effect  mixt. — Los  Angeles  Tribune. 

It  would  be  only  human  for  Dr.  Wiley  to  look  slightly  like  the  cat  whom 
a  misguided  canary  undertook  to  eat. —  Washington  Star. 

Any  one  in  need  of  a  contributing  editor  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
communicate  with  the  Emperor  of  China. — Dayton  Journal. 

Abdul  Hamid  might  pick  up  a  little  change  by  opening  a  school  to  in- 
struct young  Turks  in  the  art  of  postponing  trouble. —  Washington  Star. 

It  is  hoped  nothing  slangy  and  personal  was  intended  by  the  California 
lemon-growers  who  gave  President  Taft  a  special  greeting. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Even  the  most  confirmed  skeptic  must  admit  that  the  cost  of  living  is 
exorbitantly  high  when  an  ordinary  toga  sells  for  $107,000. — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

PnonABLY  the  trusts  allowed  the  postal  banks  to  be  started  just  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  the  ultimate  consumer  has  any  change  left. — Danville 
Commercial  News. 

When  Congress  realizes  that  a  number  of  offices  must  be  filled  for  the 
collection  of  tolls  it  will  probably 
take  a    keener  interest  in    legis- 
lation for   the  Panama  Canal. — 
New  York  World. 

A  RICH  man  has  gone  to  jail  in 
Pittsburg  rather  than  pay  a  $2 
fine;  and  he  is  no  "  village  Hamp- 
den," either.  Washington  Herald. 
Maybe  he  was  tired  of  being  .separ- 
ated from  his  friends. — Florida 
Times-Union. 

"The  per  capita  circulation  of 
the  country  is  now  $:M.;J5.  "  Then 
why  all  this  kicking  because  spec- 
ulators boosted  th(>  price  of  base- 
ball tickets?  The  best  seats  did 
not  cost  over  $20.^ — Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

The  Sugar  Trust  has  engaged 
twenty-five  lawyers  to  defend  it  in 
the  New  .Jersey  case,  .\fter  the 
lawyers  get  through  collecting 
their  fees  the  ultimate  consumer 
may  consider  himself  thoroughly 
avenged. — Grand  Rapidi.  ircss. 


If  the  Chinese  ever  get  a  real  independence  day  to  celebrate  they  have 
the  firecrackers  to  do  it  with. — Philadelphia  Press. 

Dr.  Wiley  may  yet  be  called  upon  to  supplement  his  what-to-eat  re- 
marks with  a  chapter  on  how  to  get  it. —  Washington  Star. 

It  is  feared  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  been  putting  too  much 
confidence  in  KipUng's  assertion  that  East  is  East. — Kansas  City  Times. 

England  has  just  launched  the  biggest  battle-ship  afloat.  It  will  come 
handy  as  a  target  for  bigger  battle-sliips  in  a  few  years. — St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 

A  DIVISION  of  the  Turkish  fleet  has  sailed  from  the  Golden  Horn  "  for  an 
unknown  destination" — possibly  for  the  little  end  of  the  horn. —  Little  Rock 
Gazette. 

We  have  not  learned  whether  it  was  rain  or  a  poor  attendance  that  put 
such  a  crimp  in  the  Turko-ltalian  championship  games. — Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 

Senator  La  Follette  showed  the  shrewdness  of  a  wise  politician  by 
waiting  to  begin  his  trip  until  the  post-season  games  were  over. — Marshall- 
town  Times-Vninn. 


'How   would   a    president    look  in 


HAS   turkey    overlooked    HER 


REAL    SINEWS    OF    DESTRUCTION? 

— Biggars  in  the  Nash\iile  Democrat. 


a  pigtail?"  giggles  an  exchange, 
talking  facetiously  about  Chin*. 
Well,  how  did  George  Washing- 
ton look  in  one? — Clereland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Stephenson's  managers  assert 
that  there  was  no  vote-bujnng. 
They  merely  spent  the  money  and 
depended  upon  the  voters'  sense 
of  courtesy  for  an  adequate  re- 
turn.— Los  Angeles  Tribune. 

An  average  of  125  people  drop 
dead  in  the  United  States  every 
day.  This  average  will  be  gni^atly 
increased  in  the  year  that  the 
e.xpre.ss  companies  come  out  in 
favor  of  parcels-post .^Z>an«'/te 
Commercial  Neus. 

German  militarj-  experts  pre- 
dict that  the  war  l>etwepn  Italy 
and  Turkey  will  be  long  drawn 
out.  \A!t  us  hope  not.  Some- 
body may  be  killed  if  it  is  not 
brought  to  a  speedy  clo.se. —  Roch- 
ester Democrat  and  Chroniik. 
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SAFE    FKOM    ITALIAN    GUNS. 
The  Turkish  fleet  seen  through  the  trees  at  anchor  in  the  Bosporus. 

THE  CASE  FOR  ITALY 


WHAT  HAS  ITALY  to  say  for  her  seizure  of  Tripoli? 
How  is  the  invasion  to  be  squared  with  the  moral  law? 
Her  act  is  a  "sarcastic  comment  on  Hague  peace 
treaties,"  remarks  the  Berlin  Correspondence,  so  much  so  as  to 
be  really  "laughable,"  adds  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten.  But 
Italy  resents  these  cynical  ^^ews,  and  insists  that  her  hands  are 
spotless.  Several  lines  of  justification  are  taken  by  the  states- 
men and  publicists  of  the  Peninsula.  Italy  is  justified,  we  are 
told,  because  "absolute  necessity"  drove  her  "quite  independ- 
ently of  the  wiU  of  the  Government"  into  this  war.  First  of  all. 
she  feared  a  hostile  na- 
tion might  occupy  ter- 
ritory so  close  to  her 
doors.  Secondly,  she 
needed  further  control 
of  trade  avenues  har- 
assed by  Turldsh  inter- 
ference ;  and  thirdly, 
she  required  a  field  of 
colonization  for  her 
overflowing  population. 
The  Government  at 
Constantinople  refused 
to  let  her  effect  "a 
peaceful  penetration," 
so  she  was  fairly  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  iron- 
clads and  machine  guns. 
The  Italian  Prime  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Giolitti,  tells 
his  Parliament  that 
in  declaring  war  upon 
Turkej'  he  was  merely 
maintaining  the  dignity 
and  prestige  of  his  country.  To  quote  his  words,  as  reported  in 
the  Government  organ,  the  Tribuna  (Rome) : 

"Foreign  policy  can  not,  like  domestic  policy,  depend  entirely 
on  the  will  of  the  Government  and  of  Parliament;  but,  through 
absolute  necessity,  is  compelled  to  take  into  consideration  cir- 
cumstances and  situations  whose  development  it  is  beyond 
our  power  to  accelerate  or  retard.  There  are  some  events 
which  are  forced  upon  us  by  a  sort  of  historic  fatality, 
whose  call  the  people  must  obey  or  compromise  irreparably 
their  future." 

Such,  he  declares,  is  the  war  with  Turkey,  which  was  entered 
upon  by   Italj'  "in  \dew  of  the  systematic  demonstration   of 


THE    TURKISH    MAYOR'S    SUBMISSION. 
The  SjTidic  of  Tripoli  on  his  way  to  the  palace  to  do  homage  to  the  new  Italian  Governor. 


hostility  in  Africa  which  for  many  years  hindered  all  our  economic 
activities  in  Tripoli."  To  this  hostility  were  added  "the  con- 
tinual provocation  of  the  Turkish  Government,"  which  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  "all  hesitation  to  take  action  on  our  part 
would  have  compromised  the  honor  of  our  country  and,  at  the 
same  time,  its  political  and  economic  status  in  Europe." 

The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Giolitti  is  indorsed  by  the  Italian 
press  as  represented  by  the  Giornale  d'ltalia  (Rome),  the 
Razione  (Rome),  a  Republican  journal,  and  the  Osservatore 
Romano,  as  well  as  another  Catholic  organ,  the  Corriere  d'ltalia 

(Rome).  In  fact,  the 
Vatican  is  reported  as 
being  quite  at  one  with 
the  Quirinal  on  this 
point,  and  the  case  for 
Italy  has  never  been 
stated  so  fully  and 
clearly  as  in  the  Civiltd 
Cattolica  (Rome)  which, 
as  its  name  imports, 
stands  for  the  Holy  See. 
We  condense  as  follows 
an  article  too  long  to 
quote  in  extenso : 

Italy  desired  to  oc- 
cupy Tripoli  and  Cyre- 
naica  for  political  and 
economic  reasons.  The 
political  reason  is  that 
Italy  would  lose  her 
status  as  a  Mediter- 
ranean Power  if  Tripoli 
were  occupied  by  a 
Government  hostile  to 
Rome.  Tripoli  would 
fall  into  the  hands  of  some  one  else  unless  Italy  planted  her  flag 
there.  The  present  is  an  auspicious  moment,  when  the  other 
Powers  favor  her  "warlike  adventure";  and,  indeed,  they  can 
hardly  object,  in  view  of  the  activities  of  Germany  and  Spain 
in  Morocco,  England  in  Egypt,  and  France  in  the  North  African 
vilayet  from  Tunis  to  the  Atlantic. 

Another  reason,  we  are  assured  further,  is  that  a  new  field 
must  be  found  for  the  spread  of  national  industries.  Italy  wishes 
Tripoli  to  be  an  extension  of  her  own  country,  where  the  teeming 
population  may  find  a  home  instead  of  emigrating  to  trans- 
atlantic lands.  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  are  actually  "the 
magnificent  Promised  Land"  which,  unless  Italy  seize  them,  will 
be  lost  to  the  "all-absorbing  colonial  fm-y  of  France  or  Ger- 
many."— Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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Increase  for 

Decade 

3,689,257 

4,324,810 

635,553 

4,833,239 

508,429 

5,371,315 

538,076 

7,081,869 

1,710.554 

CANADA'S  DISAPPOINTING  CENSUS 

THE  CANADIAN  PRESS  as  a  rule  express  disappoint- 
ment over  the  returns  of  the  recent  census  which  esti- 
mates the  population  of  the  Dominion  at  about  7,150,000. 
They  expected  that  at  loast  8,000,000  would  have  been  the 
record  of  the  Dominion.  Of  course  the  Liberals,  who  advocated 
reciprocity,  blame  the  tariff  for  the  condition  of  the  maritime 
provinces  and  Ontario,  while  the  dwindling  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion, and  the  rush  to  the  city,  are  attributed  to  the  inconveniences 
and  discomforts  of  country  life  and  the  multiplied  opportunities 
for  making  a  livelihood  which  the  city  affords.  Reciprocity, 
they  argue,  would  have  brought  good  times  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts and  stayed  the  movement  to  the  towns. 

The  disappointment  at  the  census  returns  is  thus  voiced  by 
The  Maniloba  Free  Press  (Winnipeg) : 

"The  census  figures,  made  public  yesterday  at  Ottawa,  shoAv 
that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  population  of  Canada  increased 
by  practically  a  third.  The  actual  growth  during  the  ten  years 
was  greater  than  during  the  preceding  thirty  years.  This  show- 
ing would  doubtless  be  satisfactory  if  Ave  had  not  been  flattered 
with  the  assurance  that  the  population,  as  sot  forth  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1911,  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  eight  million  souls. 
To  find,  after  all,  that  we  have  barely  passed  the  seven- 
million  mark  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  very  considerable 
disappointment." 

It  gives  the  following  table,  showing  that  Canada  has  failed 
to  double  its  population  in  forty  years: 


1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 
1911 


Reciprocity  would  remedy  the  evil  influences  of  the  tarifl" 
wall,  thinks  the  London  AdvertiKer,  pointing  out  to  us  that  under 
the  present  tariff  system  "Nova  Scotia  has  stood  still  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  gone  down  hill."     This  paper  adds: 

"The  interests  dependent  on  the  great  natural  resources  of 
the  soil  and  the  fisheries  are  languishing.  It  is  amazing  that 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  should  not  have  declared 
overwhelmingly  for  a  trade  arrangement  which  would  have 
given  them  larger  markets.  Their  attitude  will  not  encourage 
Newfoundland  to  enter  a  confederation  whose  nearest  members 
let  themselves  stagnate." 

This  is  answered  by  the  Toronto  News  as  follows: 

"The  Liberal  newspapers  would  like  to  blame  the  tariff  for  the 
slow  growth  of  rural  population  in  Ontario  and  other  ICastern 
provinces  reflected  in  the  census.  Imperfectly  taken  as  it-  was. 
the  census  probably  does  not  do  the  rural  communities  justice. 
In  free  trade  England  the  cities  have  grown  faster  at  the 
expense  of  the  country  than  perhaps  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

"  The  opening  of  great  expanses  of  cheap  and  even  free  land 
in  the  West  has  drawn  off  tliou-sands  of  young  farmers  from 
Ontario  and  the  three  maritime  provinces.  The  same  factor 
has  operated  more  strongly  in  the  Eastern  States  of  the  American 
Union.  The  exodus  from  (he  New  England  and  Middle  States 
westward,  together  with  the  city-ward  rush,  has  left  tens  of 
thousands  of  deserted  American  farms.  What  reason  is  there 
for  thinking  that  reciprocity  would  have  helped  Ontario,  New 
Brunswick,  or  Nova  Scotia?" 

The  idea  that  the  census  returns  are  incorrect  is  also  dwell 
upon  by  the  Montreal  Daily  Witness.  In  speaking  of  the 
figures  given  for  the  population  of  two  cities  in  the  province 
of  Quebec,  this  paper  asks: 

"Is  either  figure  right?  We  hear  of  nothing  but  doubt 
exprest  by  persons  whose  own  experience  of  the  recent  census 
leads  them  to  question  all  the  returns.  Most  of  the  western 
towns  have  suffered  as  if  dovastated  by  a  plague.  Vancouver 
claims  thirty  thousand  more  tlian  tliis  census  lias  accorded  it. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  immigration  returns  for  the  ten 
years  show  the  arrival  of  l.SOO.mo  ])ersons,  while  the  c-ensus 


returns,  as  com  panel  with  those  of  ten  years  ago,  show  an  in- 
f-rease  of  only  1,710,000." 

The  Toronto  Globe,  however,  remarks  in  a  calmly  optimistic 
lone: 

"The  results  of  the  census  will  be  disappointiijig  to  the  people 
of  Canada  because  of  the  general  belief,  fostered  by  ofiBcial 
estimates,  that  the  Dominion  had  a  population  of  eight  millions 


BLOWING     UP    FORT    HAMIDIE. 

Destroyed  by  the  Turks  as  they  abandoned  it  after  bom 
bardment  by  the  Italian  gunners  of  the  Varese. 

or  more.  The  Globe  has  never  been  able  to  accept  these  pre- 
census  estimates,  and  has  on  not  a  few  occasions  warned  its 
readers  that  an  increa.se  of  over  two  and  a  half  millions  was 
hardly  to  be  expected.  The  actual  population,  when  all  returns 
come  in,  will  be  about  7,150,000,  an  increase  of  a  little  over  one 
and  three-quarter  millions  in  the  ten  j^ears.  These  figures, 
taken  in  conjunction  ■with  the  steady  increase  in  immigration, 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  next  census  will  show  a  population 
of  over  ten  millions,  and  give  Canada  an  assured  place  among 
the  nations." 

The   self-satisfaction   of   the    Ottawa    Citizen   is   far   more 
exultantly  emphatic.     This  paper  proudly  proclaims: 

"Well,  so  far  as  the  census  is  concerned,  we  have  the  consola- 
tion of  being  fit,  tho  few. 

"We  may  be  only  seven  million  Canadians,  but  those  seven 
million  Canadians  are  the  richest  per  capita  people  in  the  world." 


H01sTlN<i     THt     ITALIAN      KLAli     il\t»     A      TKII'OLITAN      KJBT. 

The  Italian  (tunnors  tried  to  do  the  least  possible  damage  to 
defenses  that  soon  would  b«>  their  own. 
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CHINESE    REBELS    WATCHI.NU    AMtUKANS    AND    EUKOPEANS    LEAVE    HANKOW. 

The  fears  of  the  foreigners  proved  groundless,  as  a  glance  at  the  faces  of  the  rebels 

might  have  told  them. 


HE    M.\Y    BE    PRESIDENT    OF    CHI.N.\. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  revolutionary  leader,  now  inAmerica. 
A  reward  of  .?25,000  is  offered  for  his  capture. 


THE     REBEL     LEADER     AND     SOME    OF     HIS     MEN. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  CHINESE   UPRISING 


A" 


CC  /^NOTHER  sleeper  awakening,"  are  the  words  in  which 
a  London  paper  speaks  of  the  present  revolt  in  the 
verj^  heart  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  We  learn  from 
the  European  press  that  Wuchang  on  the  l)anks  of  the  great  river 
Yang-tse,  opposite  the  leading*  tea-exporting  center  Hankow, 
first  turned  against  the  Government.  Hankow  was  next  occu- 
pied by  the  rebels ;  the  railroad 
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to  Peking  Avas  torn  up  and  ren- 
dered impassable.  Bodies  of 
the  imperial  army  joined  and 
are  still  joining  the  insurgents 
by  the  thousand.  A  Govern- 
ment arsenal,  containing  vast 
stores  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, has  been  seized,  and  the 
Government,  on  Monday  last, 
gave  in  to  the  rebels  in  the 
hope  of  saving  itself,  and 
granted  a  constitution  and  oth- 
er sweeping  reforms.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  European  press 
that  misgovernment  lies  at  the 
root  of  Chinese  revolutionary 
movements,  especially  as  shown 
in  the  failure  of  the  new  "Na- 
tional   Assembly"    to   remedy 

the  e\il  of  corruption.  What  this  general  misgovernment 
means  is  explained  by  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  brains  of  the  uprising, 
in  an  article  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle.  He  says:  "The 
ruling  of  the  dynasty  is  not  government."  "All  is  oppression. 
Corruption  is  universal."  Of  the  provincial  governors  he  says: 
"There  are  no  laws  as  you  [English]  know  laws.  -The  governor 
of  each  province  makes  his  own  laws."  He  cites  examples,  as 
foUoAvs: 

"Everj'  time  a  governor,  or  magistrate,  or  chief  officer,  takes 
charge  of  a  district,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  find  out  who 
are  the  rich,  who  are  favorably  disposed  toward  him,  and  who 
against  him.  He  selects  first  one  of  those  whom  he  has  reason 
to  believe  dislike  him,  forces  one  of  those  on  his  side  to  make  a 


criminal  charge  against  the  selected  man,  and  has  him  arrested 
on  the  charge,  which  is  invariably  a  false  charge.  The  governor 
enriches  himself  by  each  case,  as  the  only  thing  in  the  nature  of 
a  law  he  knows  is  that  the  dynasty  empower  him  to  take  as  his 
own  as  much  as  he  likes,  usually  the  whole,  of  the  property  of 
every  man  whom  he  arrests  and  punishes.  The  arrested  man 
has  no  appeal.     He  has  no  advocates." 

The  next  motive  of  the  revolution  is  the  desire  of  the  racial 
Chinese  to  claim  their  rights,  oust  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and 

establish  a  republic.  The  proc- 
lamation of  the  above-named 
leader  says,  on  this  point,  that 
"the  citizens  of  all  China"  are 
waging  war  against  the  Manchu 
dynasty — 
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THE     SHADED     REGION     IS     THE     AREA     OP     REVOLUTIONARY     ACTIVITY. 


"For  the  purpose  of  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Tatar  con- 
queror by  overthrowing  the 
present  corrupt  state  of  autoc- 
racy and  establishing  a  repub- 
lic in  its  place,  and  at  the 
same  time  intend  to  enter  upon 
a  more  close  relation  with  all 
friendly  nations  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  of  promoting  the 
happiness  of  mankind." 


The  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion is   quite   realized   by  '  the 
London  press,  and  we  read  in  The  Chronicle: 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rising  which  has  now 
assumed  such  serious  dimensions  is  directed  by  well-to-do  and 
educated  Chinamen,  and  especially  by  young  men  who  have 
studied  abroad,  in  Europe,  America,  and  in  Japan.  If  they  have 
succeeded  in  making  common  cause  with  a  disaffected  and  under- 
paid army,  their  chances  of  success  must  be  considerably  greater 
than  the  Tai-ping  rebels  could  ever  reckon  on.  .  .  .  The  Manchu 
dynasty  is,  indeed,  face  to  face  with  the  gravest  peril  it  has 
encountered  for  many  years  past.  Everything  depends  on 
prompt  and  vigorous  action." 

While  the  London  Daily  Mail  admits  that  "the  causes  of  the 
rising  are  obscure,"  it  still  supplies  many  justificatory  reasons. 
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HE  EXPECTS  TO  CRUSH  THE  REVOLT. 

Yuan  Shih  Kai,  who  organized  China's  modem 
army. 


Copyrighted  by  Underwfy^d  &  Un«ierwoon. 
CHINESE      POLICE      GUARDING     THE     TR.VIN     T.VKING      FOREIGNERS      FROM     HANKOW. 

A  little  later  the  rebels  tore  up  the  tracks. 


THE    G0VP:RNMENT    leader    and    a    few    of    his    "FINEST." 


Altho  "the  Chinese  Government  professes  to  belie\e  that  it  is 
directed  against  the  nationalizing  of  railways  and  the  conditions 
of  foreign  loans,"  as  a  matter  of  fact  "the  cause  lies  deeper." 
To  quote  further  : 

"The  working  of  the  constitution  has  been  hampered  and  the 
promised  reforms  have  been  denied.  Experience  has  taught 
the  Manchus  and  the  Peking  Government  nothing.  They  have 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place  throughout  the 
Empire.  China  has  ceased  to  be 
an  inert  mass.  H  has  been  stirred 
into  activity  by  the  Japanese  war. 
Education  on  European  and  Japa- 
nese lines  has  spread.  The  Court 
Circular — the  oldest  newspaper  in 
the  world — is  no  longer  the  only 
source  of  information.  There  is 
not  a  town  of  any  size  that  has  not 
its  newspapers,  and  the  people 
everywhere  are  learning  that  if 
they  are  to  hold  their  own  they 
must  reform  not  themselves  alone, 
but  also  Peking  and  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  However  anxious  the 
Chinese  Government  may  be  to 
create  the  impression  that  this 
outbreak  is  directed  against  its 
railway  and  loan  policy,  the  cause 
lies  deeper." 

"The  agitation  against  the 
Manchus,"  says  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  "tho  it  has  its  roots 
deep  in  the  past,  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  its  present  form  with 
the  education  of  Chinese  students 
in  Japan  and  America."  In  the 
same  strain  The  Evening  Standard 
and  St.  JaJncs's  Gazette  remarks 
that  there  exists  in  China  "a  wide- 
spread desire  for  reform,  extend- 
ing like  a  fan  from  Canton,  where 
Chinese  land  from  their  travels, 
and  air  their  admiration  of  other 
lands."       But     "considering     the 


IHINE8E    REBEL    FLAG    IN     NEW     YORK    CITY. 

At  the  headquarters  of  the   "  Voung  Cliina  Association.'"  Xo.  r2 
Mott  Street,  where  local  revolutionaries  meet  to  discuss  the  war. 


steady  tide  of  feeling  in  favor  of  progress."  "an  armed  revolt 
is  altogether  too  crude  and  violent  a  remedy  for  the  situation." 
In  agreement  with  this  The-Morning  Post  (Londonj  thinks  that 
"a  cry  for  reform,  an  attack  on  abuses,  and  a  storm  of  popular 
passions  are  not  enough  to  make  a  government  nor  to  supply 
the  bases  of  it."  "The  awakening  of  China"  seems  to  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazelle  (London)   "crude  and  misdirected,"  altho  "of  %-ital 

concern  to  the  whole  world." 
"Talking  of  proclaiming  a  repub- 
lic," as  Mr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  pro- 
poses, sajs  The  Saturday  Review 
(London),  "is  mere  moonshine," 
yet  "the  insurgents  seem  to  be 
scoring  hea\'ily."  De  Tocqueville's 
apothem  that  "the  most  perilous 
moment  for  a  l)ad  government  is 
that  in  which  it  begins  to  reform 
itself"  is  quoted  hy  the  London 
Times,  which  adds  that  the  dis- 
appointed hopes  of  large  reforms 
have  roused  the  population  to 
furj-.  Hence  ■we  read  of  the  so- 
called  "  National  Assembly,  " 
which  was  to  do  so  much  for  the 
opprest  classes: 

"In  the  experiences  of  the  last 
year  there  has  been  much  that  may 
explain  the  growing  impatience 
of  the  Chinese.  Tho  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  constitutional 
experiment,  in  the  summoning  of 
the  Tsuchen  Yuen,  or  National 
Assembly,  a  partially  elected  body 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  full  parliament,  and  tho  much 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
form by  introducing  European 
methods  in  certain  branches  of 
the  civil  and  military  administra- 
tion, nothing  has  been  done  to 
cure  the  root  e\'il  of  Chinese  public 
life — the  almost  universal  corrup- 
tion of  the  ofticial  classes." 
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FRENCH    RAGE  AT    GERMANY'S 
DEMAND 

THE  REPORTS  of  a  gift  of  part  of  the  French  Kongo  to 
Germany,  in  return  for  Germany's  non-interference 
with  the  French  occupation  of  Morocco,  have  roused  a 
storm  of  rage  in  France  against  the  Ministry  that  dares  alienate 
territory  won  by  the  blood  of  her  sons.  The  press  of  all  parties, 
political  organizations  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  demand  that 


THE     REAL    VICTIM     OF    WAR. 


Labor- 


-" How  placidly  they  discuss  blowinp;  me  to  bits!' 
—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


her  African  possessions  must  remain  in  the  possession  of  France 
inviolate.  To  yield  to  Germany's  demand,  they  declare, 
."would  be  the  ruin  of  the  French  African  Empire  which  it  has 
taken  the  last  forty  years  to  constitute."  The  J^conomisie 
Franqais  (Paris),  in  an  unsigned  article,  utters  a  veiled  threat 
to  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  speaks  in  the  following  sig- 
nificant terms: 

"In  view  of  all  the  striking  and  unanimous  manifestations  of 
public  opinion,  what  ought  Mr.  Caillaux  to  do?  Is  it  possible, 
is  it  allowable,  for  him  to  carry  out  his  alleged  intention  of 
alienating  an  essential  part  of  the  French  African  Empire? 
The  moment  is  come  when  he  should  remember  the  famous 
motto  of  Gambetta:  'Either  submission  or  demission.'  Either 
Mr.  Caillaux  must  profoundly  modify  the  proposition  which  it 
is  said  he  is  making  to  Germany,  or  throw  up  his  office." 

The  Bulletin  de  VAfrique  Frangaise  (Paris)  speaks  even  more 
strongly,  and  remarks  that  "the  brutality  of  this  solution"  of 
the  Morocco  difficulty  "must  surely  result  in  evoking  the 
enthusiasms  of  the  heroic  period"  when  such  difficulties  were 
settled  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  More  calm  is  the  protest  of 
the  famous  learned  body  the  Societe  des  Etudes  Coloniales  et 
Maritimes,  but  none  the  less  emphatic.  It  partly  runs  as 
follows : 

"Since  the  beginning  of  July  negotiations  of  exasperating  tedi- 
ousness  have  been  proceeding,  and  the  patience  of  French  public 
opinion  has  been  rudely  tested,  especially  as  the  very  fate  of 
our  country  is  thought  to  be  at  stake.  While  we  refrain  from 
criticizing  the  Franco-German  negotiations  until  they  have 
resulted  in  a  final  decision,  we  will  confine  ourselves  at  this 
moment  to  the  expression  of  an  earnest  hope  that  our  diplomats, 
after  duly  realizing  our  true  colonial  interests,  will  not,  at  this 
date,  consent  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  something  which, 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  would  naturally 
come  into  our  possession." 

Extreme  party  journals  join  in  this  chorus  of  protest,  and  the 
most  important  Radical  Socialist  paper  in  Southern  France, 


the  Depeche  (Toulon),  condemns  a  proposal  that  would  be 
"prejudicial  to  the  solidarity  of  the  possessions  which  we  desire 
to  keep  intact  in  the  Kongo. ' '  To  quote  further  from  this  popular 
organ  of  the  proletariat : 

"France  is  inclined  to  give  away  with  too  much  facility  the 
lands  she  has  conquered.  Soon  we  shall  have  Italy  demanding 
some  millions  of  acres  on  the  north  of  Lake  Tchad.  Indeed, 
when  we  realize  the  weakness  we  have  shown  in  our  dealings 
with  Germany,  we  are  inclined  to  vdsh  that  these  'conversa- 
tions'  would   stop." 

The  Radical  Socialist  Congress,  which  recently  met  at  Nimes, 
and  consists  of  members  of  a  party  seriously  opposed  to  the  views 
of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  passed  a  resolution  which  is  a 
veiled  protest  against  Germany's  demands.     It  reads: 

"The  Congress,  much  disturbed  by  the  rumors  that  a  sec- 
tion of  our  colonial  domain  may  be  transferred  to  a  foreign 
Power,  assures  the  Government  of  its  confidence  and  guaran- 
tees the  support  of  the  Radical  and  Radical  Socialist  party  in 
energetically  defending  against  strangers  the  patrimony  and 
the  dignity  of  France." 

The  men  of  the  greatest  reputation  in  France,  including  the 
historian,  Mr.  Hanotaux,  have  uttered  their  protests  against 
the  concession.  The  "lamentable  spirit  of  compromise"  which 
the  French  negotiators  have  evinced  is  bitterly  condemned  by 
Mr.  Francis  Charmes,  Senator,  formerly  adviser  of  the  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  now  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  (Paris),  in  which  he  says  the  Germans  have  no  claim 
on  the  Kongo,  and  they  only  make  their  demands  on  France 
in  order  to  blackmail  her  into  submission.  He  says,  "Our 
extreme  generosity  to  Germany  will,  perhaps,  deserve  another 
name  in  history."  After  warmly  indorsing  the  resolution  of 
the  Radical  Socialist  Congress  no  less  antipathetic  a  paper 
than  the  Royalist  and  Clerical  Croix  says : 
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THE)    SHOCKES    BHOCEBn 

Germany    (pained   at  Italy's  behavior) — "What  manners! 
I  can't  think  where  my  young  friend  picked  'em  up!" 

— Punch  (London). 

"  If  Mr.  Caillaux  tries  to  defy  the  country  and  to  sacrifice 
the  nation  to  a  speculation,  he  will  soon  find  himself  confronting 
a  Parliament  which,  submissive  and  timid  as  it  is,  will  spend 
all  the  strength  it  has  in  disavowing  his  acts  and  in  repudiating 
his  policy  of  adventure,  surrender,  and  traffic." — Translations 
made  for  The    Literary   Digest. 


TO  TELEPHONE  UNDER  THE  SEA 


IONG-DISTANCE  submarino  telephony  has  been  "in 
sight"  several  times,  but  it  always  seems  to  elude  the 
-*  grasp  of  actuality.  We  have  been  promised  more  than 
once  that  we  shall  be  able  to  telephone  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don, but  the  two  cities  are  hardly  yet  on  speaking  terms  of  this 
sort.  A  dozen  years  ago  we  were  told  that  Professor  Pupin,  of 
Columbia  University,  by  his  plan  for  "loading"  submarine 
cables  with  induction  coils,  had  at  last  solved  the  problem — 
but  the  first  cable  of  any  importance  to  be  fitted  with  the  Pupin 
coils  was  laid  only  last  year.  The  success  of  this  installation 
has  been  so  great,  how- 
ever, that  we  shall 
doubtless  see  an  exten- 
sion of  the  system,  and 
altho  the  result  may 
not  be  London-to-New- 
York  telephony,  we 
shall  doubtless  be  able 
to  talk  over  longer 
stretches  of  ocean  cable 
than  is  now  the  case. 
We  quote  from  an 
article  on  the  subject 
by  Prof.  J.  A.  Fleming, 
quoted  by  The  Scien- 
tific American  Supple- 
ment (New  York,  Sep- 
tember 2  3),  from  a  late 
number  of  Knowledge 
(London).  Dr.  Flem- 
ing writes  in  part : 

"When  the  telephone 
was  first  invented  and 
began  to  be  used,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago, 
anticipations  were  in- 
dulged that  it  would  be 

possible  to  transmit  the  songs  of  an  operatic  prima  donna 
or  the  speeches  of  a  public  orator  by  submarine  cable 
between  Europe  and  America.  But  a  very  little  experience 
showed  that  severe  limitations  existed  to  the  transmission  of 
telephonic  speech  through  a  cable.  A  copper  wire  surrounded  by 
gutta-percha  or  india-rubber,  and  buried  in  the  sea  or  soil, 
forms  a  virtual  Leyden  jar  of  large  capacity.  The  capacity  of 
an  Atlantic  cable  is  about  eight  hundred  microfarads,  or  about 
the  same  as  the  capacity  of  the  whole  earth  considered  as  a 
sphere  free  in  space.  The  effect  of  this  capacity  is  that  if  we 
attempt  to  send  an  electric  current  through  the  cable  it  has 
(so  to  speak)  to  be  filled  up  with  electricity  before  any  current 
begins  to  flow  out  at  the  distant  end.  Moreover,  if  we  make 
sudden  changes  in  the  strength  of  the  current  at  the  sending 
end,  these  changes  are  not  reproduced  instantlj'  at  the  other  end 
or  in  the  same  degree. 

"If  the  cable  could  transmit  these  current  changes  unaltered 
to  the  telephone  receiver  at  the  other  end,  speech  would  be  per- 
fectly reproduced,  but  the  effect  of  the  electrical  capacity  of  the 
cable  is  to  cause  an  attenuation,  or  weakening,  in  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  current  vibrations,  as  they  are  transmitted  along  the 
cable,  and  this  attenuation  affects  the  higher  or  shrill  notes  more 
than  the  lower  or  deep  notes.  Also  the  higher  notes  travel 
faster  than  the  lower  ones.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  result 
of  this  inequality  is  that  the  wave-form  of  the  current  is  dis- 
torted by  transmission.  The  different  constituent  notes  or  har- 
monic vibrations  arrive  at  the  far  end  of  the  cable  unequally 
degraded,  or  attenuated,  and  shifted  in  phase  relatively  with 
each  other,  the  high  vibrations  having  outrun  the  lower  ones. 

"If  this  distortion  has  not  proceeded  beyond  a  certain  limit 
the  ear  of  the  listener  is  able  to  guess,  from  the  sound  heard,  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  just  as  iu  the  case  of  bad  or  ordinary  hand- 
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writing  we  are  able  to  guess  from  the  general  shape  of  the  written 
word  what  it  means,  altho  the  individual  letters  are  badly  formed 
or  distorted.  If,  however,  the  distortion  has  proceeded  bejond 
a  certain  point,  then  the  ear  is  unable  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the 
sound  heard.  Apart,  therefore,  from  any  imperfection  in  the 
actual  telephonic  instruments,  or  in  the  speech  or  hearing  of  the 
two  communicants,  we  have  a  limit  to  the  telephonic  trans- 
mission of  speech,  imposed  by  the  distortional  qualities  of  the 
cable  itself.  Accordingly,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  limiting 
distance  of  speech,  through  an  ordinary  submarine  telegraph 
cable,  might  be  taken  as  twenty  miles  or  so,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  core.      In  the  case  of  land,  or  overhead,  lines  this 

limiting  distance  is 
very  much  larger.  The 
capacity  of  an  over- 
head line  per  mile  is 
not  a  one-hundredth, or 
one  two-hundredth,  of 
that  of  a  submarine 
cable,  and  therefore 
telephonic  speech  is 
possible  through  sev- 
eral hundred  miles 
of  ordinary  overhead 
wire." 

How  is  this  to  be 
remedied?  One  of  the 
first  students  of  the 
subjects  to  indicate 
how  it  may  be  done 
was  Oliver  Heaviside, 
an  English  physicist, 
who  attacked  the  prob- 
lem entirely  from  its 
theoretical  side.  He 
showed  that  the  true 
antidote  to  the  ca- 
pacitj-  -  effects  of  the 
cable  was  to  add  to  it 
what  is  called  "in- 
ductance"—  that  is,  the  property  that  makes  it  hard  to 
start  an  electric  current  and  hard  to  stop  it — the  analogue  of 
inertia  in  ordinary  matter.  This  property  is  much  more  CAi- 
dent  in  a  coil  than  in  a  single  wire.     To  quote  further: 

"Generally  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  presence  of  in- 
ductance hinders  rapid  changes  of  currents  in  a  line,  just  as 
inertia  in  machinery  hinders  very  rapid  changes  of  speed  in 
moving  parts.  For  this  reason  non-mathematical  electricians 
of  the  old  school  had  arrived  at  the  idea  that  inductance  in  a 
telephone  line  should  be  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  On  the 
contrary,  Mr.  Hea\-iside  showed  that  what  most  telephone  lines 
required  was  not  less,  but  more,  inductance,  to  make  them  less 
distortional.  In  short,  inductance  is  capable  of  neutralizing 
capacitj'  in  cables.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  capacity  in 
cables  acts  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  vacuum,  into  which  electricity 
tries  to  rush  just  as  air  rushes  into  a  gaseous  vacuum.  On  the 
other  hand,  inductance  opposes  the  movement  of  electricity  and 
hence  inductance  in  series  Avith  capacity  can  be  made,  by  suit- 
able adjustments,  to  neutralize  each  other.  The  suggestion 
was  therefore  made  as  far  back  as  1SS7  that  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment in  the  qualities  of  the  line  it  was  necessary  to  add  induc- 
tance to  it. 

"  In  1899  and  1900.  Professor  Pupin.  in  the  United  States, 
published  the  results  of  some  remarkable  investigations  on 
this  subject.  He  showed  that  if  coils  of  ■wire,  called  loading- 
coils,  having  high  inductance,  were  inserted  in  the  run  of  a  tele- 
phone cable  at  equal  distances,  and  so  close  that  nine  or  ten 
of  the  coils  were  covered  by  or  included  in  one  wave  of  the  cur- 
rent, the  result  was  as  if  the  inductance  were  smoothly  dis- 
tributed over  the  cable  and  also  that,  provided  the  inductance 
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were  large  enough,  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  speech- 
transmitting  qualities  resulted." 

Since  these  principles  were  first  announced,  the  "loading"  of 
cables  in  various  ways  has  been  practised  with  various  degrees 
of  success.  A  continuously  loaded  cable  nine  miles  long  was 
laid  a  few  years  ago  in  Lake  Constance,  but  its  performance  has 
not  been  such  as  to  encourage  further  developments.  A  cable 
loaded  at  intervals,  on  the  Pupin  system,  was  laid  last  year 
across  the  English  Channel  between  Abbot's  Cliff,  near  Dover, 
and  Cape  Grisnez,  on  the  French  coast.  Over  this  cable  per- 
sons in  London  have  conversed  with  Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Thus  a  step  has  been  taken  toward  submarine  telephony 
over  long  distances.  If  wireless  telephony  does  not  render 
further  development  unnecessary,  other  steps  in  the 
direction  mav  follow. 


is  employing  the  "gun"  to  apply  mortar  as  a  protective  coating 
to  iron  plates  for  use  in  the  Panama  Canal.  With  its  use, 
different  kinds  of  mortar  are  now  being  applied  for  testing  by 
three  months'  immersion  in  salt-water. 


H 


same 


A  GUN   THAT  SHOOTS  CEMENT 

THE  PAINTING  of  large  surfaces  by  spraying,  instead  of 
by  the  use  of  a  brush,  is  now  familiar,  and  is  dailj'  sa^dng 
time  and  money  on  work  where  it  can  be  properly  applied. 
A  similar  method  of  applying  cement,  or  stucco,  without  using 
a  trowel,  by  "shooting" 
it  from  a  "cement  gun" 
is  attracting  some  atten- 
tion. We  learn  from 
Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports  (Washing- 
ton, September  8),  that 
this  device  is  now  being 
used  t  in  government 
work.  The  following 
quotation  is  from  a  re- 
port by  Captain  A.  B. 
Putnam  of  the  United 
States  Engineers: 

"The  cement  gun  is 
naanufaetured  by  a  New 
York  company,  and 
consists  of  an  air-com- 
pressor, a  4  -  cylinder 
marine  gasoline-engine 
of  20  horse-power,  a  1- 
inch  wire-wound  rubber 
hose  with  walls  three- 
eighths  inch  thick  for 
delivering  dry  sand  and 
cement  mixt,  an  ordi- 
nary  garden     hose    for 

delivering  water  to  the  nozle  of  the  gun,  and  the  gun  or  nozle 
itself 

"A  mixture  (1  to  2}/^)  of  cement  and  fine  sand  is  delivered 
to  the  nozle  at  30  pounds  pressure,  and  just  before  being 
discharged  is  met  by  a  circular  spray  of  water  at  30  pounds 
pressure  "within  the  nozle,  so  that  the  wet  mortar  is  projected 
on  the  surface  to  be  covered.  The  water-supply  is  regulated 
at  nozle  to  obtain  the  correct  consistency. 

"Triangular  mesh  is  secured  by  staples  to  the  studding  of  the 
structure,  and  is  backed  up  by  either  heavy  paper  or  wood 
placed  so  that  the  mesh  wiU  be  in  the  center  of  a  mass  of  stucco 
1}4  inches  in  thickness  when  the  spraying  is  completed.  In 
dwelling-houses  the  stucco  is  placed  on  the  studding  inside  as 
well  as  outside,  but  is  made  only  about  three-fourths  inch  thick 
inside.  Smoothing  is  done  by  shooting  a  fine  light  spray  of  wet 
mortar.  No  finishing  is  done  ^\^th  the  trowel.  The  finished 
surface  inside  is  to  be  painted.  The  resulting  stucco  is  very 
hard  and  makes  a  fair  appearance,  tho  it  is  necessarily  rough.  .  .  . 

"At  this  date  (August  9),  one  gun  is  placing  90  square  yards, 
1 14  inches  thick,  per  working  day.  The  cost  at  present,  inclu- 
ding cost  of  studding  and  backing  in  place,  is  $1.13  per  square 
yard." 

The  same  report  states  that  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 


THE    CHAMPION    BOY    CORN-GROWER. 

Terry  >ro()re,  of  South  Carolina,  a  member  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Club.      He  grew  the  record 
crop  of  228  bushels  per  acre.     The  quahty  is  e.\cellent. 


DOUBLING  THE  CORN    CROPS 

OW  .A  BILLION  and  a  half  dollars  may  be  added 
annually  to  our  national  wealth  by  doubling  the  corn 
crop  of  the  United  States,  without  increasing  the  acre- 
age, is  told  in  Country  Life  in  America  (Garden  City,  October), 
by  J.  W.  Mitchell,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Mr.  Mitchell  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  for  this  result 
has  already  been  attained  in  some  of  the  Southern  States  through 
the  agency  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Club,  an  organization  originated 
by  the  late  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  of  the  agricultural  service.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Mitchell,  46,000  boys  have  thus  been  led  to  follow  im- 
proved methods  in  corn-raising,  and,  what  is  more,  their  parents 
and  neighbors  are  now  imitating  them — the  sineerest  flattery.  A 
dozen  boys  from  eleven  to  sixteen  years  old,  the  prize-winners 
of  the  club,  recently  visited  Washington  after  raising  crops 
four    to    seven    times    as    large    as    the    average.     Writes   Mr. 

Mitchell: 

' '  The  average  pro- 
duction for  the  United 
States  has  been  only 
25.5  bushels  an  acre,  al- 
tho  there  was  no  reason 
why  on  the  same  acreage 
and  at  the  same  expense 
it  should  not  have  been 
50  bushels.  It  might 
even  have  been  80  or 
100  bushels,  for  there  are 
many  up-to-date  farmers 
now  raising  100  bushels 
to  the  acre.  But  one 
has  to  know  how. 

"For  years  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 
has  been  devoting  much 
of  its  energj'  to  study- 
ing corn.  Seed  selec- 
tion, improvement  of 
the  seed  bed,  better  cul- 
tivation, and  a  few  other 
things  that  cost  care, 
but  little  money,  have 
been  found  out  by  care- 
ful experiment.  The  re- 
sults of  these  researches 
have  been  embodied  in 
pamphlets  and  scattered  broadcast.  In  some  places  they  have 
taken  hold.  In  most  places  they  have  not.  In  recent  years 
the  Departnvent  has  tried  the  experiment  of  sending  out  field- 
agents  who  know  how,  and  who,  by  insisting  on  'government 
methods '  for  a  single  season  train  the  farmer  to  double  his  crop 
without  additional  expense. 

"It  was  from  this  demonstration  work  that  the  Corn  Club 
idea  started  in  the  South.  The  farmers  there  seemed  more  in 
need  of  a  helping  hand  than  elsewhere.  The  cattle  tick',  the 
boll-weevil,  and  the  hookworm  had  combined  to  stunt  the 
development  of  what  it  would  seem  ought  to  be  the  garden 
section  of  the  United  States.  As  the  boys  were  more  teachable 
and  less  opinionated  than  the  men.  Dr.  Knapp  and  the  field- 
agents  started  working  out  the  Corn  Club  idea  among  them 
first.     This  was  four  years  ago.     It  was  done  in  this  way: 

"In  a  county  the  boys  would  be  invited  to  form  a  Corn  Club. 
During  the  mnter  Prof.  O.  B.  Martin,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  was  put  especially  in  charge  of  the  work,  would 
send  them  circulars  on  seed  selection,  fertilizers,  cultivation,  and 
other  subjects  that  could  be  studied  theoretically.  In  the 
early  spring  the  boys  would  select  seed,  test  its  germinating 
power  by  simple  experiments,  and  read  up  on  the  life-history  of 
corn.  Then  the  field-agents  of  the  Department  would  call 
around  and  oversee  the  plowing  and  the  planting.     The  public- 
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school  teachers,  the  local  business  men,  and  the  state  commis- 
sioners of  agriculture  would  be  enlisted  and  would  keep  an  eye 
on  the  development  of  the  crop. 

"Each  boy  was  allowed  a  measured  acre  and  a  strict  account 
was  kept  of  the  money  spent  on  his  crop  in  labor  and  fertilizers. 
Even  where  he  did  the  work  himself  there  was  ten  cents  an 
hour  for  labor  charged  against  the  crop  and  five  cents  addi- 
tional for  each  horse.  The  rental  value  of  the  average  land 
was  placed  at  $5,  and  that  was  charged  against  the  crop  too, 
and  for  each  two-horse  load  of  manure  it  was  charged  with 
another  $2. 

"When  the  crop  was  harvested,  the  showing  was  judged  as 
follows:    best  yield  per  acre,  30  per  cent.;    best  exhibit  of  ten 
ears,  20  per  cent. ;    best  written  account  showing 
the  history  of  the  crop,  20  per  cent. ;    best  show- 
ing of  profit  on  the  investment,  30  per  cent.        ♦ 

"The  best  record  made  in  the  county  club  was 
pitted  against  the  best  record  of  each  of  the  other 
county  clubs,  and  so  the  State  record  was  estab- 
lished. The  bankers  and  local  business  men  who 
had  been  interested  in  the  movement  were  in- 
duced to  give  small  prizes,  either  money,  farm 
implements,  trips  to  the  State  fair,  or  other  things 
boys  think  most  worth  while.  Two  years  ago  four 
States  offered  trips  to  Washington  as  the  first 
prizes.  The  four  winning  boys  went  to  Washing- 
ton, met  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  were 
given  diplomas  recognizing  their  work.  Last  year 
there  were  46,225  boys  in  the  competition  and 
eleven  States  were  represented.  Governors  of  the 
several  States  met  the  State  and  county  winners; 
the  records  were  shown  at  the  State  and  county 
fairs,  and  the  eleven  high-score  boys  who  were 
sent  to  Washington  were  given  a  great  send-off 
from  their  respective  localities  and  were  given 
the  time  of  their  lives  after  reaching  the  national  capital. 

"They  met  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  after  listening 
to  a  talk  on  the  importance  of  good  work  in  general  and  their 
own  work  in  particular,  were  given  diplomas.  They  called  on 
President  Taft  at  the  White  House  and  were  treated  like  dis- 
tinguished visitors.  They  even  appeared  by  request  before  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  after  they  had  been  put 
at  their  ease  and  led  to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions,  Chairman 
Scott  of  the  Committee  declared  he  thought  the  Boys'  Club 
movement  was  the  best  work  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  ever  done." 

Not  only  have  these  big  crops  been  raised,  Mr.  Mitchell  tells 
us  in  conclusion,  but  corn  has  been  sold  for  seed  to  neighboring 


TRACKING  CRIMINALS  BY  CAMERA 


T! 


^HE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  plate  is  much  more  valuable 
than  the  human  eye,  in  that  it  records  what  it  sees. 
Effects  upon  it  are  cumulative;  if  something  is  too  faint 
to  be  seen  by  the  eye  we  may  look  at  it  steadily  for  hours  with- 
out results,  whereas  the  longer  the  sensitive  plate  is  exposed, 
the  stronger  becomes  the  image,  until  finally  it  reaches  visibility. 
This  property  is  valuable  from  a  detective  standpoint.  Cer- 
tain color  distinctions,  also,  produce  more  effect  on  the  plate 
than  on  the  retina,  as  we  are  told  by  Die  Umschau,  in  a  review  of 


ANOTHER   MEMBER    OF  THE   BOYS'    CORN    CLUB. 

Standing  in  the  acre  of  corn  he  raised  himself.     The  wonder 
is  that  he  is  not  lost  in  it. 

farmers  as  high  as  $S  a  bushel,  and  each  of  the  demonstration 
farms  has  been  visited  by  an  average  of  one  hundred  farmers  to 
5[et  "pointers."     The  good  work  is  therefore  likely  to  go  on. 


THE    NEW    WAY    AND    THE    OLD. 

Seed  com  where  no  demonstration  work  has  been  done  Is  shown  at  the  reader's  right,  while  on 
the  left  is  the  sort  of  seed  selected  in  the  same  region  after  a  year  of  demonstration  work. 


a  recent  publication  on  the  subject  by  Prof.  R.  A.  Reiss.  The 
following  paragraphs  are  from  a  translation  made  for  The 
Scientific  American  Supplement  (New  York,  October  14): 

"A  handkerchief  which  has  been  washed  with  soap  is  to  be 
examined  as  to  any  possible  traces  of  blood.  The  linen  appears 
uniformly  white  without  any  stains.  A  chemical  examination 
in  such  a  case  would  be  quite  unavailing,  as  there  is  no  infor- 
mation at  all  as  to  where  the  stains  may  be  located.  A  photo- 
graphic copy  of  the  handkerchief  taken  through  a  dark  blue  light- 
filter  shows  distinct  stains,  Avhich  are  then  cut  out  from  the 
linen  and  separately  tested  by  a  special  method  which  establishes 
their  true  character. 

"In  another  ease  a  search  through  the  living  apartment  of  a 
person  suspected  of  forging  100-franc  notes,  disclosed  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  lithographic  stones,  the  surface  of 
which  had  been  freshly  scraped  and  poUshed.  The  ordinary- 
methods  for  bringing  out  old  drawings  upon  lithographic  stones 
yielded  an  entirely  negative  result.  It  was  only  by  photo- 
graphing the  slab  after  special  chemical  treatment  that  the 
pattern  of  the  bank-notes  was  disclosed.  Among  these  was 
one  which  had  been  engraved  no  less  than  twentj-  j^ears 
pre\'iously. 

"At  one  of  the  public  libraries  it  was  discovered  that  a  copper 
engra\-ing  had  been  abstracted.  The  thief  had,  however, 
omitted  to  remove  the  protecting  tissue-paper  cover.  All 
efforts,  aided  by  the  context,  to  recall  the  character  of  the 
picture,  proved  fruitless,  and  the  only  resource  left  open  was 
to  endeavor  to  reconstruct  by  photographic  means  the  vanished 
picture  from  any  impression  which  it  might  have  left  upon 
the  tissue-paper  cover.  This  task  was  accomplished  with  com- 
plete success  by  photographing  through  a  blue  filter  and  reen- 
forcing  the  contrasts  by  the  successive  perforation  of  positive 
and  negative  copies.  This  resort  was  rendered  possible  through 
the  fact  that  the  grease  of  the  printers'  ink  had  been  partially 
absorbed  by  the  tissue-paper,  and  had.  by  o.xidation,  imparted 
to  the  same  a  slight  yellow  coloration  quite  in%isible  to  the  eye. 
The  engraving  was  later  discovered  in  the  thief's  possession. 

"The  examination  of  a  drowned  woman  by  photography  dis- 
closed distinct  evidence  of  strangulation,  marks  which  were 
absolutely  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  On  the  basis  of  this  evi- 
dence it  was  subsequently  established  that  the  drowned  person 
had  been  tlu-own  into  the  water  after  a  previous  struggle. 

"Among  other  instances  of  the  use  of  photography  to  detect 
crime  or  unravel  mysteries  may  be  briefly  mentioned  the  dis- 
covery of  the  traces  from  pencil  characters  upon  paper  over 
which  the  actual  writing-paper  had  lain  during  the  act  of  vvTiting; 
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the  detection  of  postmarks  upon  postage  stamps  chemically 
treated  to  renovate  them;  the  development  into  visible  form 
of  previously  invisible  ink  impressions;  the  detection  of  fraudu- 
lent tampering  with  sealed  mail-matter;  the  regeneration  of  the 
text  of  charred  documents,  etc." 


such  warnings  but  little.     They  take  their  friend's  sanity  for 
granted,  and  thence  come  annoyances  and  oftentimes  tragedies." 


MYSTERY  OF  THE  "NORTHERN 


LUNATICS  AT  LARGE 

SOME  RECENT  occurrences  in  England  where  insane  per- 
sons, discharged  from  asylums  as  cured,  have  caused 
trouble  by  a  recurrence  of  insanity,  move  an  editorial- 
writer  in  The  Hospital  (London,  September  16)  to  discuss  this 
important  phase  of  public  health.  It  is  very  difficult,  this  writer 
remarks,  for  any  one  to  say  when  a  man  who  has  once  been  mad 


Isochasmic  lines 


Neutral  line 


GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OP  THE  AURORA   BOREALIS 

may  be  regarded  as  sane.  There  are  very  few  people  who  may 
not,  under  great  stress,  behave  in  an  abnormal  way,  and  rela- 
tives are  apt  to  put  up  with  occasional  spasmodic  outbursts. 
Very  few  people  are  sent  to  an  asylum  on  the  first  symptoms  of 
insanity,  but  only  when  the  lunatic  begins  to  give  trouble  out- 
side the  home.     Conversely: 

"  It  does  not  follow  that  a  patient  who  behaves  like  a  sane 
person  in  the  asylum  will  act  like  one  elsewhere.  This  is 
known  to  all  medical  superintendents  of  asylums,  and  yet  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  them  to  say,  when  friends  ask  for  the  patient's 
release,  that  he  is  insane.  He  is  sane  enough — under  proper  con- 
ditions. A  society  exists  for  paving  the  way  between  the  asylum 
and  the  outer  world  by  taking  the  released  patient  first  to  some 
quiet  place,  and  letting  the  ordinary  anxieties  of  the  world  reach 
him  only  by  degrees.  In  many  cases  where  family  or  financial 
troubles  have  caused  the  breakdown,  this  plan  is  verj'  useful. 
The  mind  is  trained  to  its  burden,  and  finally  can  carry  it  without 
undue  strain.  But  in  cases  where  there  is  one  persistent  obses- 
sion .  .  .  freedom  means  the  opportunity  for  a  repetition  of 
the  act  which  was  already  deemed  to  prove  insanity.  Such  cases 
form  a  stumbUng-block  to  asylum  superintendents.  The  super- 
intendent can  only  say  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
knows  him  the  patient  is  sane.  He  has  no  opportunity  of  test- 
ing him  in  those  which  first  proved  him  mad.  He  may  be  doubt- 
ful of  the  wisdom  of  removal;  but  it  is  hard  to  keep  a  sane  man 
cooped  up  among  lunatics  because  there  is  the  risk — a  faint  risk, 
it  may  be — of  a  relapse  in  another  environment.  He  may  warn 
the  patient's  friends  to  be  careful  and  waich  over  him,  but  they, 
deceived  by  the  obvious  appearance  of  sanity,  are  apt  to  heed 


LIGHTS  " 

THAT  AURORAS  are  due  to  electric  discharges  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  few  students  of  the 
subject  now  doubt,  but  just  what  are  the  nature  and 
the  cause  of  these  discharges  and  why  they  are  located  as  they 
are,  remains  more  or  less  of  a  mystery.  There  seems  to  be  some 
connection  between  them  and  the  activity  on  the  sun's  surface, 
manifest  to  us  in  the  form  of  sun-spots  and  their  attendant 

phenomena.  J.  Loisel,  writing  on  the 
subject  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  Sep- 
tember 9),  tells  us  that  until  recent 
years  attempts  to  fix  the  photo- 
graphic image  of  auroras  have  al- 
most completely  failed  by  reason  of 
their  very  feeble  and  variable  lumi- 
nosity and  of  their  mobility,  which 
is  sometimes  extreme.  Some  good 
plates  were  taken  by  Brendel  in 
Bossekop,  Finland,  in  1892,  then  by 
Westmann  in  Spitzbergen ;  and  quite 
recently  Stormer,  in  a  journey  of  ex- 
ploration to  Bossekop,  has  obtained 
800  photographs,  of  which  400  are 
perfectly  clear.     We  read : 

' '  The  height  of  auroras  above  the 
earth  may  vary  within  wide  limits. 
The  measurements  taken  by  the 
Swedish  expedition  during  the  winter 
of  1899-1900  at  Akureyri,  Iceland, 
under  the  direction  of  A.  Paulsen, 
have  furnished  altitudes  (250  miles) 
for  relatively  quiet  arcs.  Stormer, 
by  photographing  the  aurora  simul- 
taneously from  two  stations  and 
comparing  positions  relatively  to 
the  surrounding  stars  on  both  plates, 
has  found  for  certain  points  altitudes 
of  65  to  130  miles. 

' '  The  spectrum  of  the  aurora  was 
first  studied  by  Angstrom  in  1866.  .  .  .  The  Swedish  expedition 
.  .  .  found  an  intimate  agreement  between  the  auroral  spectrum 
and  that  of  the  bluish  light  about  the  cathode  of  a  tube  contain- 
ing rarefied  oxygen  and  nitrogen 

' '  The  frequency  of  polar  auroras  is  not  the  same  at  aU  points 
of  the  earth's  surface.  The  accompanying  map  gives  the  form 
of  the  'isochasmic'  lines;  that  is  to  say,  of  lines  joining  the  points 
where,  on  an  average,  the  same  number  of  auroras  are  observed 
annually. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  zone  of  maximum  fre- 
quency, to  the  north  and  south  of  which  the  number  di- 
minishes. The  dotted  line  is  the  'neutral  line.'  To  the  north 
of  this  line — in  Greenland  or  Spitzbergen  for  example — auroras 
appear  in  the  southern  sky;   to  the  south  of  it,  on  the  contrary, 

they  always  appear  in  the  north 

"Study  of  the  auroral  spectrum  leads  Paulsen  to  think  that 
auroras  result  from  phosphorescence  of  the  air  due  to  cathodic 
phenomena  taking  place  in  the  upper  rarefied  regions  of  the 
atmosphere.  But,  as  Arrhenius  remarks,  this  suggestion  does 
not  explain  the  formation  of  cathode  rays. 

"An  incontestable  fact,  derived  directly  from  observation,  is 
that  a  very  clear  parallelism  exists  between  polar  auroras, 
variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  occurrence  of  sun- 
spots.  ...  It  thus  seems  natural  to  seek  the  explanation  of  the 
two  former  in  a  direct  action  of  the  central  star  of  our  system. 
Ingenious  hypotheses  have  been  put  forth  along  this  line.  But 
altho  the  connection  would  appear  very  probable,  it  is  doubtless 
more  complex  than  a  simple  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The 
mechanism  that  joins  the  magnetic  variations  and  the  polar 
auroras  to  those  of  the  solar  activity  itself  (not  to  some  of  its 
manifestations,  such  as  spots,  faculae,  or  protuberances,  as  has 
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been  attempted)  has  not  yet  stood  out  from 
an  investigation  of  the  facts  hitherto  known, 
and  remains  shrouded  in  mystery." 

Some  of  the  numerous  theories  that  have 
been  advanced  are  briefly  summarized  by 
Mr.  Loisel.  Arrhenius  supposes  that  erup- 
tions of  ionized  gas  take  place  from  the  sun 
and  that  condensation  takes  place  around 
the  negative  particles,  which  are  then  re- 
pelled from  the  sun  and  begin  to  emit  ca- 
thode rays  when  they  enter  our  atmosphere ; 
but  these  do  not  become  visible  until  they 
reach  air  of  sufficient  density,  which  they 
do  at  the  poles  because  the  terrestrial  lines 
of  force  conduct  them  thither.  Others,  such 
as  Deslandres  and  Birkeland,  assert  that  the 
sun's  atmosphere  itself  gives  off  eathodic 
rays  directly.  Birkeland  magnetized  a 
small  steel  sphere  to  represent  the  earth, 
covered  it  with  a  phosphorescent  chemical, 
and  placed  it  in  a  beam  of  cathode  rays.  The 
rays,  as  they  strike  the  sphere,  are  so  devi- 
ated that  they  form  two  phosphorescent 
polar  bands  representing  the  zones  of  auroral 
frequency.  Still  other  authorities  believe 
auroras  are  due  to  electric  waves  such  as  are 
employed  in  wireless  telegraphy.  These 
waves  are  supposed  to  be  emitted  by  the  sun 
with  special  intensity  in  sun-spot  regions. 
Mr.  Loi.sel  believes  that  there  is  not  one  of 
these  hypotheses  that  is  not  open  to  objection.  A  good  start 
has  been  made,  but  the  complete  explanation  has  not  yet  been 
formulated. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SMALL-SCALE  REPRODUCTION  OF  AN  AURORA. 

A  Steel  sphere,  representing  the  earth, 
shows  phosphorescent  polar  bands  (the 
light  spots  shown  in  the  photograph)  when 
placed  in  a  beam  of  cathode  rays. 


TO   MAKE  THE  DESERT   BLOSSOM 

FEW  DESERTS  are  absolutely  rainless,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  sustain  a  considerable  variety 
of  plants.  They  are  non-cultivable  because  ordinary 
crops  require  moisture  at  frequent  intervals,  which  a  dry  climate 
can  not  furnish.  When  it  does  rain,  water  may  fall  plentifully, 
but  it  sinks  in  or  runs  off  quickly.  Irrigation,  \vith  the  storage 
of  the  surplus  water  in  reservoirs,  to  be  drawn  off  gradually  and 
used  during  the  dry  season,  is  one  solution  of  the  problem. 
But  even  where  this  is  impossible,  the  moisture  may  be  kept  in 
the  soil  itself  in  sufficient  measure  to  grow  certain  crops.  How 
this  can  be  done  is  told  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  September  16)  by 
Felix  Nicolle,  who  believes  that,  by  skill  and  industry,  crops 
may  be  grown  in  many  regions  now  accounted  unproductive, 
or  good  only  for  a  scanty  pasturage.     He  writes: 

"Almost  always  in  dry  climates  there  is  a  rainy  season:  the 
whole  science  of  agriculture  consists  in  utilizing  it.  Now  in  a 
dry  and  hardened  region,  the  rain  begins  by  not  soaking  in; 
it  flows  on  the  surface,  that  is  to  say,  it  runs  off.  What  pene- 
trates evaporates  little  by  little,  and  what  stays  in  the  soil  suffices 
only  to  support  the  earliest  spring  vegetation.  With  the  let- 
alone  policy  that  allows  the  water  to  run  off,  cultivation  is  im- 
possible; but  in  a  region  of  plains  or  rolling  prairies  like  southern 
Russia,  western  Siberia,  or  Turkestan,  the  facility  of  cultivation 
throughout  almost  unlimited  extents  and  the  results  that  it 
would  surely  gi^e,  as  well  as  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil, 
used  for  pasturage  during  a  thousand  years,  would  manifestly 
justify  the  expense  necessary  to  put  the  soil  in  proper  condition. 
These  expenses,  besides,  are  exclusively  those  of  tillage 

"The  first  operation  is  useful  but  not  indispensable;  it  con- 
sists in  clearing  away  the  shrubbery  and  briers  that  may  grow 
on  such  land  and  in  cutting  dead  weeds  rejected  by  the  cattle. 
At  the  first  rain  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  broken  up  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch  or  so  with  a  cultivator  harrow;    the  rain  is  thus 


enabled  to  penetrate;  with  the  same  utensil 
the  soil  is  worked  deeper  and  deeper  in  suc- 
cessive operations,  so  as  to  break  the  way 
for  the  rain-water;  finally  the  soil  is  broken 
up  as  deeply  as  possible  at  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season  and  the  moist  upper  earth  is 
buried  five  or  six  inches  deep  in  a  furrow 
about  eight  inches  in  depth,  so  that  the  dry 
bottom-soil  is  brought  to  the  top.  Oats 
may  then  be  sown,  and  probably  barley; 
perhaps  spring  wheat,  as  is  done  in  the 
Canadian  and  American  clearings.  But  will 
there  be  rain  or  snow?  This  is  the  trouble; 
it  is  quite  probable  that  snow  rather  than 
rain  will  fall  on  a  soil  already  frozen,  and 
the  penetration  of  the  water  vAU.  be  stopt 
again.  This  obstacle,  however,  is  not  insur- 
mountable; cultivation  demands  only  that 
we  shall  know  the  exact  epoch  of  the  rainy 
season  and  that  it  shall  be  entirely  utilized, 
taking  account  of  the  season  —  winter, 
spring,  or  autumn  —  when  it  occurs.  The 
Americans  have  overcome  the  difficulty  on 
the  cold,  dry  plains  between  the  coast  and 
continental  chains  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains; they  have  done  so,  it  would  appear, 
by  a  biennial  cultivation  of  wheat,  followed 
by  a  biennial  fallow  period  during  which  a 
first  reserve  of  water  is  established  in  the 
depths  of  the  soil. 

"In  countries  with  severe  winters,  like  the 
high  plateaus  of  America,  the  progress 
toward  cultivation  is  thus  already  begun; 
in  the  Russian  steppes,  also,  it  should  suc- 
ceed and  solve  the  pressing  problem  of  Rus- 
sian agricultural  expansion.  The  Russian 
peasant  complains  justly  that  he  has  no 
more  land  to  farm;  he  is  shut  in  on  aU  sides  between  powerful 
neighbors  who  are  frequently  princes  or  members  of  the  im- 
perial family.  Open  the  steppes  to  him,  give  him  the  necessary 
resources,  teach  him  how  to  clear  the  land;  and  the  agrarian 
question,  now  such  a  burning  one,  will  surely  be  solved  for 
a  long  time  in  Russia." 

The  same  assertion,  the  -wTiter  goes  on  to  say,  may  be  made  for 
northern  Africa,  once  the  granary  of  the  Roman  Empire.  With 
the  coming  of  the  barbarian  hordes,  cultivated  fields  gave  way 
to  pastures.  The  return  of  cultivation,  on  the  plan  outlined 
above,  is  not  difficult.  There  is  even  now  a  sufficient  farming 
population  to  extend  it  little  by  little,  when  it  is  once  begun. 

The  author  applies  the  same  reasoning  also  to  the  oc- 
casional disastrous  dry  seasons  that  occur  even  in  normally 
rainj^  countries.  Such  seasons,  he  notes,  are  not  really  dry  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  totally  devoid  of  rainfall;  thej'  are,  rather, 
marked  by  concentration  of  the  rain  in  one  part  of  the  year, 
causing  floods,  with  corresponding  lack  of  it  in  other  parts. 
We  have  only,  then,  to  store  up  the  rain  in  the  soil  when  it 
does  fall,  bj'-  the  methods  already  explained,  to  be  able  to  tide 
over  the  following  dry  months.  During  the  recent  drj'  period 
in  France  it  was  noticed,  he  says,  that  perfectly  tilled  regions, 
where  the  soil  had  been  broken  up  to  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in 
depth,  suffered  far  less  than  the  others. 

"Here,  a  considerable  reserve  of  moisture  was  preserved  in 
the  depths  of  the  cultivated  soil  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
subsoil  into  which  penetrate  the  roots  of  certain  crops." 

The  moral  of  all  this  appears  to  be  that  cultivation  is  often  a 
matter  of  years;  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  dependent  upon  its  ability 
to  store  up  water,  increasing  with  the  thoroughness  and  depth  to 
which  it  is  broken  up  by  the  labors  of  the  cultivator.  The 
remedy  for  all  such  deserts  as  are  not  absolutely  rainless  is  thus 
thorough  and  progressive  tillage. — Trarislation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 

Dr  Daniel  Starch  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
mistakenly  referred  to  him  in  our  issue  for  Oct.  7  as  Dr.  Dan- 
iel Stuart. 


DRAMATIZING  THE  DESERT 


IT  SEEMS  to  be  the  desert  itself,  rather  than  the  people  in 
it,  that  Mr.  Hiehens  has  dramatized  in  the  stage  version  of 
his  "Garden  of  Allah."  His  people  are  regarded  by  most 
critics  as  unimportant  in  a  dramatic  sense;  while  the  desert 
rouses  itself  to  the  superb  action  of  a  sand-storm  in  the  climax. 
As  the  piece  is  divided  into  "parts,"  instead  of  "acts,"  the 
invitation  is  thus  given  at  the  outset  not  to  regard  it  as  a  play, 
and  many  of  the  critics  give  up  the  task.  It  is  rather  a  gorgeous 
spectacle,  and  it  is  given  no  stint  of  praise.  The  management 
promised  to  "surpass  anything  that  had  been  seen  upon  the 


WHO    MAKE    THE    DESERT    TO    BLOOM. 

Beginning  at  the  left  are  Mr.  Antonio  de  Navarro,  husband  of  Mary  Anderson; 
Mr.  Robert  Hiehens,  author  and  dramatizer  of  "The  Garden  of  Allah":  Mary 
Anderson,  modestly  represented  on  the  program  as  "a  collaborator":  and  Mr.  Eben 
Plympton,  one  of  the  leading  players  in  the  cast  of  rather  notable  quaUty. 


stage,"  and  Mr.  Acton  Davies,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
sings  the  confirmation  of  the  promise,  exclaiming  that  "no  melo- 
drama nor  grand  opera  has  ever  received  so  superb  and  glorious 
a  setting."  The  people  involved  in  the  enterprise  lend  some 
more  glamour.  Mr.  Hiehens,  the  novelist  and  adapter,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Anderson  de  Navarro,  the  collaborator,  on  hand  in 
person  to  direct  the  production,  helped  dazzle  the  novel-reading 
and  theatergoing  world.  These  figures  behind  the  scenes  only 
supplemented  those  before  the  footlights,  LeAvis  Waller,  the 
English  actor,  making  his  first  American  bow,  in  company  with 
such  American  favorites  as  Mary  Mannering,  Eben  Plympton, 
and  Arthur  Lewis.  Finally,  the  Century  Theater,  erstwhile  the 
New  Theater  of  fateful  history,  was  the  scene,  making  another 
bid  for  popular  favor  under  new  auspices.  As  the  play  is  re- 
ported to  be  something  different  from  the  novel,  readers  of  Mr. 
Hiehens'  tale  will  wish  to  know  wherein,  and  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  supplies  the  story: 


"Boris  Androvsky,  a  young  Trappist  monk,  lived  peacefully 
and  contentedly  in  the  seclusion  of  his  Tunisian  monastery,  un- 
til the  unlucky  day  when  he  was  called  upon  to  offer  spiritual  con- 
solation to  a  worldling  consumed  by  the  fires  of  earthly  passion. 
The  recitals  of  the  confessional  set  his  own  fleshly  imagination 
aflame,  and  soon  all  the  mortal  part  of  him  is  in  fierce  revolt 
against  the  discipline  to  which  he  is  subject.  In  his  mad  longing 
after  the  forbidden  sweets  of  liberty,  he  takes  to  flight,  in  defiance 
of  all  vows,  to  seek  happiness  in  the  outer  world.  A  stranger  to 
his  kind,  distracted  by  apprehension  and  torn  by  internal  con- 
flicts, he  turns  toward  the  desert  in  search  of  freedom  and  peace, 
and  accidentally  encounters  the  rich,  beautiful,  idealistic,  and 
pious  Domini  Enfilden,  who  is  engaged  upon  a  sim- 
ilar quest.  The  two  are  mutually  attracted  from  the 
first,  altho  the  ex-monk,  awkward  and  haggard,  incurs 
the  mistrust  of  others,  and  especially  of  the  wealthy, 
generous,  and  liberal-minded  Count  Anteoni,  who  is 
one  of  Doniini's  most  devoted  friends  and  admirers. 
It  is  in  the  paradise-like  garden  of  the  Count  that 
Androvsky,  emboldened  by  Domini' s  encouragement, 
dares  to  declare  himself  her  lover,  and  thus  provide, 
in  the  fifth  scene,  the  first  dramatic  incident  in  the 
piece. 

"After  a  supposed  lapse  of  four  months,  the  pair  are 
revealed  as  man  and  wife,  reveling  in  the  free  joys  of 
life  in  the  desert.  They  are  in  Elysium,  and  Androvsky 
has  become  humanized.  But  presently,  after  a  terrible 
sand-storm.  Count  Anteoni  and  Father  Roubier,  the 
priest  who  had  married  them — and  who  has  already 
heard  and  repeated  the  report  of  Androvsky  s  apostasy 
— come  upon  them  in  their  solitude,  and  all  Androvsky' s 
terrors  revive.  And  not  without  cause!  In  the  course 
of  a  conversation — which  furnishes  another  effective 
scene — the  fugitive  monk  betrays  himself  by  a  some- 
what clumsy  theatrical  expedient — and  is  identified 
rby  the  Count.  Androvsky  threatens  to  shoot  Anteoni, 
but  the  latter  overawes  him,  and,  as  the  sole  price  of 
present  silence,  orders  him  to  make  confession  to  his 
wife  that  night.  This  confession,  made  the  next  morn- 
ing, constitutes  the  dramatic  climax  of  the  piece.  In 
an  eloquent  and  passionate  appeal  for  pardon, 
Androvsky  rehearses  the  story  of  his  temptation,  his 
fall  from  grace,  and  the  consequent  agonies  of  his 
tempest-tossed  soul,  closing  with  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
delights  of  an  ideal  life  of  love  and  liberty  in  the  free 
spaces  of  the  desert.  Domini,  in  a  state  of  spiritual 
exaltation,  replies  that  now,  after  confession,  he  will  be 
once  more  able  to  praj',  and  the  curtain  falls  as  he 
sinks  upon  his  knees. 

"Two  weeks  later  Domini  and  her  husband  stand 
before  the  forsaken  monastery.  Androvsky,  dejected 
but  resigned  and  repentant,  is  ready  to  renew  his  old 
vows,  submit  himself  to  his  spiritual  superiors,  perfonn 
penance,  and  make  atonement.  To  fortify  him  in  his 
resolution,  Domini  informs  him  that  she  is  about  to 
become  a  mother,  and  that  the  child  hereafter  will  be 
to  her  a  perpetual  memento  and  consolation,  whereupon  he 
obediently  enters  the  monastery  gates  and  leaves  her,  desolate, 
outside.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  course  of  the  drama,  how- 
ever carefully  calculated  it  may  have  been  for  the  enforcement 
of  a  moral  or  spiritual  lesson,  ceases  to  follow  the  logical  channel 
indicated  by  the  prescribed  characteristics  of  the  personages 
concerned,  or  the  ordinary  experience  of  human  nature.  Such 
a  connection,  based  upon  passionate  treachery  on  the  one  side 
and  blind  faith  on  the  other,  might  reasonably  end  in  suicide 
and  madness,  in  murder  and  suicide,  or  renunciation  and  despair. 
For  a  conventional  happy  ending,  growing  out  of  the  fond  and 
weak  acquiescence  of  the  woman,  some  excuse  might  have  been 
found,  but  it  would  have  been  futile  and  offensive.  But 
the  inconsistency  in  Androvsky' s  action  is  fatal  to  dramatic 
verity.  Moreover,  there  is  something  abhorrent  in  the  spectacle 
of  a  whining,  wilful  sinner,  seeking  his  own  peaceful  salvation, 
and  leaving  his  innocent  victim  to  bear  unaided  the  burden 
of  responsibility  and  shame.  This  impression  is  not  modified 
by  the  final  tableau,  which  shows  the  lonely  Domini,  in  wistful 
meditation  of  the  past,  with  her  child  at  her  feet." 
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Mr.  Waller,  the  English  actor,  was  brought  here  to  play  the 
part  .of  the  monk,  Boris  Androvsky.  Just  what  his  future  in 
this  country  may  be  can  not  be  predicted  from  the  comments. 
The  first  audience  showed  its  predilection  for  novelties  by  letting 
its  old-time  favorites  come  upcni  the  stage  with  "scarcely  a  hand 
of  welcome,"  while  for  Mr.  Waller  there  was  "an  ovation." 
In  London  one  hc^ars  of  an  unconstituted  suburV)an  society 
that  haughty  city-dwellers  have  dubbed  "G.  O.  W. "  (Gone  on 
Wallerj.  Is  it  forming  here?  Mr.  Davies  declares  that  he 
"literally  saved  the  play."  "Without  him  it  would  have  been 
as  barren  of  action  and  intensity  as  the  Sahara  is  of  tuberoses." 
In  a  somewhat  less  perfumed  tribute  The  Sun  remarks: 

"The  histrionic  honors  of  the  day  went  to  Lewis  Waller,  who 
as  Boris  indicated  the  diffidence,  remorse,  and  rebellion  of  the 
unhappy  monk  with  striking  realism,  rose  in  his  scenes  of  love 
with  Domini  to  a  glowing  and  communicative  height  of  passion, 
and  restored  to  a  stage  so  long  bereft  of  it  the  benediction  of 
skilled  elocution  and  a  faultless  diction.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
the  American  theater  did 
not  acquire  him  twenty- 
years  ago." 

Not  so  the  critics  of  The 
Tribune  and  The,  Evening 
Post,  the  latter  remarking: 

"Of  Lewis  Waller,  the 
popular  English  actor,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  did 
well,  but  might  have  done 
better.  His  reputation 
would  signify  that  he  was 
a  vigorous  rather  than  a 
subtle  actor,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  depicted  the 
mental  pains  and  horrors 
of  the  renegade  monk  with 
more  of  melodramatic  vigor 
than  of  analytical  intro- 
spection. All  through  his 
earlier  scenes  he  worei  his 
heart  and  his  guilt  upon  his 
sleeve  in  a  way  that  must 
ha^'e  put  the  most  indif- 
ferent spectator  upon  his 
guard.  But  he  displayed 
notable  ability,  when  he- 
had  a  chance  to  'let  him- 
self go,'  and  stirred  the  au- 
dience to  genuine  enthusi- 
asm by  the  passion  he  threw 
into  his  declaration  of  love 

for  Domini,  and  again  in  the  scene  of  his  confession.  He  has  an 
expressive  face,  an  excellent  figure,  and  a  good  voice,  and  is 
likely  to  be  a  favorite  here." 

Both  critics  accord  in  giving  the  artistic  honors  to  Eben 
Plympton,  who  played  Count  Anteoni,  The  Evening  Post  in  this 
phrase : 

"The  character  is  not  of  great  importance,  being  that  of  a 
kindly,  courteous,  sincere,  and  noble-hearted  gentleman  who 
plays  the  part  of  an  advisory  guardian,  but  he  raised  it  to 
prominence  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon  it  bj'  his  unaffected 
yet  authoritative  manner,  his  easy  repose,  significant  and  appro- 
priate gesture,  the  beautiful  variety  and  modulation  of  his  utter- 
ance, and  his  simple  dignity.  Rarely  has  the  value  of  the  old 
stage  training  been  better  exemplified  than  it  was  in  this  instance. 
In  the  one  long  speech  which  he  had  to  deliver  there  was  no  trace 
of  monotony,  while  in  conversation  the  variety  of  his  inflection;^ 
afforded  an  invaluable  object-lesson  for  all  young  actors.  His 
one  important  scene,  that  of  the  detection  and  denunciation  of 
Androvsky,  he  interpreted  wath  the  utmost  naturalness,  ample 
force,  and  fine  spirit  without  a  trace  of  effort  or  the  least  approach 
to  heroics." 

It  is  useless  to  describe  what  must  be  seen  to  be  felt.  The 
critics  save  themselves  much  trouble  here,  tho  The  Sun  speaks  of 
the  drama  as — 


"Only  in  the  glowing  picturas  of  Eastern  life,  the  camels,  the 
haunted  Boris,  and  the  loving  Domini  telling  their  passion  among 
the  palms  of  Anteoni' s  garden  or  the  dunes  of  the  Sahara,  the 
dancing-girls  in  Beni-Mora  and  their  fighting  Arab  lovers,  the 
bleating  goats  and  the  myriad  sounds  of  life  that  strike  the  ear, 
the  sun  on  the  walls  of  tht;  Trappist  monastery  and  the  strangely 
colored  lights  that  play  on  the  sky  that  marks  the  distant  end 
of  the  horizon.  There  need  be  no  search  for  the  purely  dramatic 
qualities  of  a  performance  that  offers  sufh  unity  of  impression." 


"WHAT'S   THE   MATTER"   WITH   OUR 

SCHOOLS  ? 


t; 


(HE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  as  they  stand  do  not  produce 
the  citizenship  needed  for  the  work  ahead  of  the  coun- 
try. This  statement,  made  in  italics,  emanates  from 
Mr.  William  Allen  White,  who,  some  time  ago,  told  the  world 
what  ailed  Kansas  and  made  a  national  reputation  for  himself. 
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COUNT  ANTKONIS  GARDEN. 

Pictured  at  the  moment  the  Sand  Diviner  foretells  the  evil  to  come.    The  players,  reading  from  the  left,  are  Mr. 
Arthur  Lewis,  Miss  Mary  Mannering.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller.  Mr.  Plj-mpton.  and  Arab  characters. 

Now  he  tells  us  "what's  the  matter"  ^-ith  our  public  schools — 
which  in  effect  is  that  "every  one  is  educated  to  be  a  prince  or 
a  princess."  "The  grades  aim  at  the  high  school,  the  high 
school  aims  at  the  Bachelor's  degree,  in  the  college  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  is  pointed  at  the  Master's  degree,  and  that  at  the 
Doctor's,  and  the  Doctor's  degree  is  tipped  toward  the  clouds." 
This  maj'  be  "hitching  one's  wagon  to  the  stars,"  saj's  Mr. 
White,  "but  it  is  neglecting  the  good-roads  movement  on  earth." 
In  The  Craftsman  (November)  Mr.  White  amplifies  his  idea 
that  education  with  us  fails  of  being  truly  democratic.      Thus: 

"The  end  of  all  schools — high  and  low — must  he  life,  or  public 
education  will  fail,  and  the  fabric  of  democracy  rests  upon  educa- 
tion. To  aim  at  a  cultural  target  and  hit  it  once  in  a  thousand 
times,  with  a  waste  of  the  other  shots,  is  folly.  We  may  with 
propriety  and  good  sense  keep  all  that  is  cultural  in  our  edtica- 
tional  system.  There  is  always  need  of  it.  But  in  ke«^ping  the 
cultural  part  of  our  education,  we  must  proAide  also  for  the 
practical,  the  vocational.  Industry  has  been  revolutionized. 
Machines  are  making  e^■erything.  Boys  and  girls  used  to  leave 
school  to  learn  trades;  but  to-day  there  are  few  trades  to  learn. 
Boys  and  girls  now  leave  school  to  watch  great  machines  do  the 
work  that  their  fathers  did  as  apprentices.  Industrial  life 
demands  specialists,  men  and  women  who  can  do  one  thing 
expertlj-.     Our  schools  are  not  supplying  the  demand.     They 
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STREET    OP    THE    OULED    NAILS. 
Showing  the  varied  life  of  an  oasis  city  as  presented  at  the  Century  Theater,  New  York,  in  "The  Garden  of  Allah," 


are  turning  youths  from  the  grades  into  the  streets  or  factories 
and  from  the  high  schools  into  the  stores  arid  offices  to  make 
what  their  class-conscious  fellows  call  '  the  poor  plutes.'  And 
how  many  of  them  we  know  are  poor  plutes  indeed;  afraid  of 
losing  caste  by  manual  work,  spending  all  their  scant  earnings 
upon  'appearances,'  place-seeking,  unscrupulous,  social  clirribers, 
their  humanity  squeezed  and  soured,  they  are  skimping,  fretting, 
covetous,  jealous  failures.  We  put  more  money  into  our  schools 
than  into  any  other  public  institution.  We  are  unselfish  enough, 
heaven  knows,  and  we  mean  well.  But  as  matters  stand  aren't 
we  kowto^nang  more  than  we  should  to  the  pale  god  of  a  false 
respectability?  He  is  a  sham  god  and  he  loves  shams.  Yet 
unless  education  makes  men  and  women  who  know  shams  and 
hate  them,  education  is  a  failure.  The  children  of  democracy 
some  way  must  be  taught  how  to  live  weU  and  see  the  truth. 
They  must  work  themselves  into  a  better  environment  than 
their  fathers  knew." 

Education  must  prepare  for  the  life  that  is  to  be  lived,  he 
reasserts.  "It  must  not  teach  even  by  implication  the  'degra- 
dation of  hard  work.'"     Yet — 

"By  example,  as  well  as  by  precept,  youth  is  taught  that  the 
gentleman  is  the  idler.  Schools  must  teach  industry.  But  to 
teach  men  to  work,  the  rewards  of  work  must  be  sure.  The  snap 
course  makes  drones.  And  the  snap  course  is  the  bane  of  the 
elective  system;  and  to-day  the  elective  system  begins  in  the 
grades.  A  snap  course  is  a  snap  teacher — one  who  either  because 
he  is  lazy  or  vain  'gives  good  grades.'  The  chUd  who  sees  that 
he  can  get  good  grades  for  easy  work  will  have  a  low  opinion  of 
human  justice,  no  matter  how  it  is  preached  at  Kim.  Grades 
must  be  uniform.  The  law  of  averages  teaches  us  that  the 
few  who  are  absolutely  perfect,  and  the  few  who  absolutely 
fail,  form  the  same  small  per  cent.,  that  those  who  do  excel- 
lently and  those  who  do  poorly,  form  another  per  cent.,  a  little 
larger  than  the  perfect  ones  and  the  failures,  and  that  those  who 
do  fairly  weU  and  fairly  iU,  form  the  great  bulk  of  humanity. 
Why  should  not  this  fact  be  brought  into  the  class-room;  and 
every  teacher  be  allowed  a  certain  per  cent,  of  perfect  marks 
in  a  hundred  to  correspond  with  the  absolute  failin-es;  a  some- 
what larger  per  cent,  for  those  who  are  excellent  and  those  who 
all  but  faU,  and  a  much  larger  per  cent,  for  the  tolerably  good 
and  the  tolerably  bad.  Would  not  this  end  snap  courses? 
Would  it  not  in  some  measuj-e  stop  favoritism?  Would  it  not 
implant  a  belief  in  justice  in  the  minds  of  youth  that  this  country 
needs  in  its  progress?" 

Boys  and   girls  should   be  taught,  "  by  every  mechanism  of 


the  system,"  we  are  told,  that  good  work  pays  better  than  poor 
work.     In  such  ways  as  this: 

"As  it  stands,  it  takes  the  tolerably  bad  student  and  the 
excellent  student  the  same  number  of  years  to  go  through  the 
grades  into  the  high  school  and  through  college  into  life.  Aside 
from  the  injustice  of  this  plan,  consider  how  it  propagates  lazi- 
ness by  rewarding  it.  Doe's  not  the  system  of  counting  equally 
for  promotion  every  grade  except  absolute  failure,  instil  in 
youth  the  belief  that  life  is  a  lottery?  Suppose  that  the  student 
who  does  excellent  work — perfect  work — in  every  branch  might 
be  graduated  from  the  grades  into  the  high  school  and  from  the 
high  school  into  the  college  and  from  the  college  into  life  two  or 
three  years  ahead  of  his  easy-going  fellows — all  accomplished 
from  a  system  of  grades  based  not  upon  the  temperament  of 
teachers  of  snap  or  hard  courses,  but  upon  the  law  of  human 
averages;  would  there  not  be  an  immense  gain  in  the  moral 
sense  of  that  youth?  AU  about  him  he  would  see  industry 
rewarded.  He  would  see  justice  prevail,  and  he  would  see  that 
sincerity  counts.  What  an  important  lesson!  For  sincerity 
is  one  of  the  few  things  that  does  count  for  ultimate  happiness 
in  life.  It  may  be  demonstrated  that  it  makes  little  difference 
in  a  youth's  education  what  studies  he  elects;  he  may  choose 
a  classical  course,  a  scientific  course,  a  business  course,  a  phil- 
osophical course — or  what  not,  and  succeed  or  fail,  according  to 
the  sincerity  he  puts  in  and  the  character  he  takes  out  of  his 
work.  For  it  is  not  what,  but  how  well;  not  the  facts  he  acquires, 
but  the  habits  he  forms  which  make  the  character  that  marks  out 
his  career.  And  if  the  educational  system  from  the  grades  through 
college  tempts  him  to  snap  courses,  to  shoddy  work,  to  believe  in 
the  value  of  indolence,  of  trickery,  of  shams — what  kind  of  a 
citizen  is  he  going  to  make  in  a  crisis  that  demands  fundamental 
faith  in  the  triumph  of  industry  tlirough  justice  and  sincerity? 

"The  problems  affecting  this  democratic  movement  will  not  be 
solved  by  young  men  coming  from  the  schools  imbued  with  the 
damnable  doctrine  'what's  the  use?'  Cynicism  is  an  intellec- 
tual sloth.  It  is  a  moral  atrophy,  that  exprest  in  public  opinion 
becomes  a  social  leprosy.  Is  not  our  educational  system  based 
upon  the  sham,  that  manual  work  is  degrading?  Is  it  not 
erected  upon  a  plan  that  permits  favoritism,  and  offers  no  sub- 
stantial rewards  to  sincere  effort  to  achieve?  Will  it  not  pour 
into  the  democracy  miUions,  whose  pessimistic  folly  may  poison 
the  wells  on  the  way  to  progress? 

"But  after  we  have  established  something  like  justice  in  the 
school  system,  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  teach  youth  more  practical 
things  than  are  now  generally  taught.  Having  implanted  in  the 
boy  or  girl  a  conviction  of  the  righteousness  of  industry,  justice, 
and  sincerity,  it  is  necessary  to  make  youth  effective." 
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BANTERING  LITERARY  DEITIES 

IT  WAS  Matthew  Arnold — was  it  not? — who  was  rebukod 
in  his  day  for  "bantering  the  Trinity."  Another  Arnold, 
this  time  Arnold  Bennett,  has  attracted  attention  here  by 
bantering  the  gods.  This  time  it  is  the  gods  of  literature,  Scott, 
Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  with  Meredith  included  for  a  mild 
dose.  They  were  all  second-raters,  Mr.  Bennett  declares,  at 
least  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thackeray  were,  and  Meredith  has 
been  overestimated.     Their  predominating  quality  was  senti- 

montalism,  and    this  made  them  second-rate.  

They  broke  the  great  stream  of  tradition 
started  by  Defoe  and  swelled  by  Richardson 
and  Fielding.  Richardson  became  the  teacher 
of  European  novelists  who  have  gone  on  profit- 
ing by  his  example  and  evolved  a  great  school 
of  realistic  fiction.  England  was  abashed  from 
such  a  purpose  by  "Mrs.  Grundy."  These 
are  Mr.  Bennett's  opinions,  and  he  doesn't 
"care  who  knows  it."  Mr.  Bennett  is  one  of 
the  most  widely  read  English  authors  in 
America  to-day,  and  he  has  come  to  our  shores 
to  do  the  usual  English  thing  of  "writing  us 
up."  His  publisher  is  his  host.  It  is  the  kind 
of  a  visit  thought  a  profitable  advertising 
scheme;  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Bennett  had  to 
equip  himself  with  a  bag  of  tricks  to  gain  the 
ear  of  this  busy  Western  world  of  ours.  He 
seems  to  have  made  a  good  selection,  for 
interviews  on  this  theme  appear  in  various 
journals.  That  in  The  Times  (New  York) 
proceeds: 


' '  Remember  the  first  realists  were  English. 
France  may  have  surpassed  us  since,  but  real- 
ism was  not  a  French  invention.  Defoe  was 
the  first  great  realist.  Richardson  was  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  and  then  came  Fielding. 

"Richardson  made  a  great  stir,  a  tremen- 
dous stir  all  over  the  Continent.     In  France 
particularly  he  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  writer  of  fiction  that 
had  ever  lived.     The  French  got  their  first  notions  of  what 
realism   was  from   England — from  Richardson. 

"Well,  then,  you  see,  there  came  along  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Now,  he  was  a  sentimentalist;  a  nice,  jolly,  Scottish  gentleman 
interested  in  property,  j-ou  know,  always  building  houses  and  so 
forth,  and  of  course  he  was  an  enormously  able  person,  no  doubt 
of  that;  and  when  he  had  a  little  time  to  spare  from  building 
houses  he  would  write  a  novel.  Oh,  don't  laugh;  he  did,  it  is 
quite  true;    you  can  find  it  in  his  correspondence. 

"Scott  was  a  scholar  to  a  certain  extent,  but  he  was  a  rank 
sentimentalist,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it.  If  j^ou  don't 
believe  me,  look  at  the  women  he  drew.  They  were  all  the 
same,  every  one  of  them.  He  keeps  on  drawing  the  same  girls 
over  and  over  again  in  book  after  book,  and  none  of  them  has 
any  color. 

"So  Scott  turned  fiction  away  from  the  natural  channel  in 
which  Richardson  had  led  it,  and  his  influence  was  injurious. 
Realism  is  talked  of  as  if  it  were  a  new  thing,  but  it  is  not;  real- 
ism is  the  old  method,  the  method  of  Defoe,  Richardson,  and 
Fielding,  and  romanticism  is  the  modern  thing,  the  innovation. 
It  is  an  innovation  that  will  not  last,  that  has  not  lasted.  Scott 
perverted  literature  from  its  natural  channel,  but  it  is  coming 
back  again. 

"To  give  him  his  due,  Scott  did  create  something  in  English 
fiction — he  created  the  art  of  landscape.  There  isn't  a  land- 
scape in  either  Defoe,  Richardson,  or  Fielding.  Scott  invented 
it,  as  far  as  the  novel  is  concerned,  and  of  course  that  was  a  great 
thing. 

"But  to  make  up  for  this  he  deflected  the  course  of  literature 
from  its  natural  channel.  His  influence,  it  is  true,  was  chiefly 
felt  in  England,  altho  he  was  the  progenitor  of  the  elder  Dumas. 
The  great  Frenchmen  who  were  Dumas's  contemporaries  were 
influenced  by  the  realists  even  more  than  by  the  romanticists. 
You  can  find  it  in  their  letters;    they  are  always  talking  about 


ARNOLD   BENNETT, 


Who  doesn't  think  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  "were  quite  first -rate 
artists,"  though  "Dickens  is  very 
much  superior  to  Thackeray." 


Richardson.  They  looked  upon  'Clarissa  Harlowe,'  and  I 
think  they  were  perfectly  right,  as  being  the  greatest  thing  ever 
written  in  its  line. 

"Then  our  most  excellent  late  Queen  came  to  the  throne, 
and  neither  she  nor  any  of  her  family  had  any  taste  whatever 
in  the  arts,  and  things  went  gradually  to  pieces  from  1840 
onward.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  appealed  to  a  generation, 
say,  that  from  1840  to  1860,  which  had  no  taste  whatever  in  any 
direction. " 

Pictorial  art  proves  the  point  as  well  as  literature.  "During 
that  time  the  painters  were  no  good,"  except  Turner,  at  least  all 
the  fashionable  ones,  declares  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  returns  to  the  novelists  and  proceeds 
vigorously,  at  least  by  virtue  of  himself  or  his 
reporter,  to  say: 

"I  don't  think  either  Dickens  or  Thackeray 
was  a  quite  first-rate  artist.  I  think  Dickens  is 
very  much  superior  to  Thackeray.  Dickens  at 
his  best  is  very  good,  but  he  can  fall  very 
badly. 

"Between  Jane  Austen  and  Thomas  Hardy 
I  don't  think  there  was  an  absolutely  great 
English  novel.  Not  that  Hardy  is  a  realist; 
he  is  a  curious  mixture;  iq  fact,  there  has 
never  been  any  one  like  him  at  all. 

"Meredith,  I  think,  is  praised  too  much. 
A  book  like  '  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel ' 
contains  a  lot  of  very  poor  stufT,  and  it  is 
very  sentimental.  I  think  that  after  Jane 
Austen — who,  considering  that  she  lived  a 
retired  life  and  was  a  spinster,  had  quite  an 
extraordinary  outlook — there  was  no  novelist 
of  Fielding's  rank  until  Hardj*. " 

Mr.  Bennett  shows  himself  human  after  all, 
when  he  is  asked  about  Charles  Reade.  He 
admits  the  blunder  a  man  may  make  when 
he  tries  to  generalize  in  a  minute ;  and  he  goes 
on,  with  the  reporter  now  and  then  offering  a 
suggestion : 


"'Here  I  have  been  steaming  ahead  with 
generalizations,  and  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
"The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth."  That  book 
Avas  a  first-class  thing,  and  my  cocksure  talk  about  Jane  Austen 
and  Thomas  Hardy  simply  failed  to  take  it  into  account.  I 
Avill  amend  what  I  have  said  so  far  as  to  take  in  "The  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth."  But  it  was  not  realistic,  any  more  than 
Hardy  is  realistic;  it  was  a  sort  of  half-and-half.' 

"'You  won't  make  any  exception  in  favor  of  George  Eliot?* 
suggested  the  reporter. 

."'No,  no!'  cried  Mr.  Bennett.  'She  could  not  construct. 
Even  in  her  best  work  you  will  find  chapter  after  chapter  which 
begins  very  well,  but  before  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
the  effect  is  all  blurred  over.  She  is  clever  in  dialogue,  but 
that's  about  all. 

"'And  then  remember  that  all  these  people  were  interested 
in  philanthropic  and  social  and  religious  theories.  And  they 
were  all  afraid  of  the  public — oh,  yes,  admittedly;  you  can  find 
it  in  their  letters.  Mrs.  Grundy  was  their  terror.  Thackeray- 
says  more  than  once  in  his  letters  that  in  such  and  such  a  case 
he  would  have  liked  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  but  he  dared  not.' 

"'If  romanticism  is  a  bad  thing,  was  Stevenson's  influence 
wholly  evil?'  asked  the  reporter. 

"'No,  he  did  some  little  good,'  said  Mr.  Bennett,  after  con- 
sidering— '  the  style,  you  know.  I  don't  regard  his  style  as  being 
great  at  all,  but  he  liked  style,  you  see.  whereas  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  never  cared  tuppence  about  it.  They  did  their  work 
from  month  to  month,  and  I  don't  think  you  can  do  first-class 
work,  high-class  work,  in  that  way. 

"'Now  these  opinions  may  be  new  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  they  are  not  new  on  the  other.  I  have  exprest  them  in 
print  many  a  time,  and  every  time  I  do  there  is  a  howl  of  execra- 
tion because  Bennett  is  trying  to  tear  down  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray.    But  I  can't  help  it ;  it's  the  truth,  and  I've  got  to  say  it.'  " 

Mr.  Bennett  admits  he  doesn't  know  much  about  America — 
but  he  hopes  to  know  more.  He  thinks  the  fault  with  many 
American  novelists  may  be  that  thej'  are  afraid  of  being  American. 


METHODISM  AND  HIGHER  CRITICISM 


I 


CC  T  F  WE  HAVE  LOST  anything,  it  is  in  spiritual  fervor- 
passion,"  sa3"s  the  Methodist  Zion's  Herald  (Boston) 
in  its  inventory  of  the  results  of  the  Ecumenical  Confer- 
ence recentlj'  held  in  Toronto.  It  is  said  somewhat  regretfully, 
and  with  an  admission  that  the  gains  are  not  altogether  a  com- 
pensation. That  Methodism  has  become  "decidedly  modern 
in  spirit,"  however,  is  "the  one  thing  that  has  come  out  clearly 
from  the  deUberations "  of  this  Assembly,  adds  this  journal. 
It  recalls  the  fact  that  Wesley  was  "essentially  modern"  in  his 
day.  Dr.  Buckley,  of  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York), 
even  claimed  him  for  a  higher  critic.  At  all  events,  ' '  his  sons 
of  the  present  generation  have  not  forsaken  his  spirit."  Much 
comment  is  drawn  from  the  religious  press  by  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Assembly  on  the  subject  of  the  higher  criticism.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  was  precipitated  by  Prof.  A.  A.  Peake, 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  England,  who  read  a  jiaper 


without  error  than  hurtful  error  sugar-coated  with  a  semblance 
of  truth." 

Dr.  Buckley  in  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  reports 
that  the  Assembly  was  not  unanimous  in  its  adoption  of  advanced 
positions: 

"The  discussion  of  'Biblical  Criticism'  created  a  great  in- 
terest and  divided  the  body  into  those  who  believe  that  there  is  no 
place  for  higher  criticism  as  such,  those  who  beUeve  it  to  bo 
necessary  and  right,  and  those  who  go  too  far." 

The  Watchman  and  Morning  Star  (Baptist,  Boston)  observes 
that  in  the  debate  "Methodist  hard  sense  and  a  sound  spiritual 
faith  were  equally  in  evidence."  The  Catholic  Register  and  Cana- 
dian Extension  (Toronto),  on  the  contrary,  thinks  the  debate  one 
of  the  "pathetic"  features  of  the  session,  adding: 

"We  can  well  remember  the  day  when  Catholics  throughout 


.MKTliODISTS     OF     ALL     SHADES    MLLTIXCi     L\    TORONTO    IN    THEIK 
This  body,  which  embraces  delegates  from  all  branches  of  this  evangelical  denomination,  has  no  jurisdiction  o^■e^  the  policy  of 


on  the  "Permanent  Results  of  Biblical  Criticism."  The  Michi- 
gan Christian  Advocate  (Detroit)  gives  these  results  of  the 
discussion: 

"Most  of  the  speakers  were  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  accept- 
ance of  all  truth,  regardless  of  its  bearing  upon  traditional  \aews. 

"Truth  of  whatever  kind  is  might j^  and  will  prevail  in  the  end. 
Church  opposition  woidd  not  stop  the  higher  criticism,  any  more 
than  Roman  Catholic  assumption  will  stop  Protestantism. 

"But  Methodism  proposes  to  move  cautiously.  Wesley  and 
Adam  Clarke  set  the  pattern.  They  were  higher  critics  of  the 
constructive  type,  and  no  Methodist  preacher  can  afford  to 
be  anything  else. 

"Absolute  honesty  in  search  of  truth  is  an  indispensable 
qualification  of  constructive  higher  criticism,  and  reverent  regard 
for  sacred  things  is  another. 

"The  critic  who  finds  more  satisfaction  in  undermining  a 
foundation  than  he  does  in  rearing  a  solid  structure  is  not  of 
the  type  that  can  conserve  important  truth.  The  Christian  is 
a  truth-seeker  with  his  heart  stayed  upon  the  foundation  of 
all  truth. 

"The  Methodist  higher  critic  is  and  must  be  one  who  knows 
Christ  by  heart  experience.  An  unconverted  higher  critic  lacks 
the  first  qualification  for  constructive  work.  He  is  of  no  direct 
use  to  the  church.  And  moreover,  the  devout  higher  critic, 
especially  a  preacher,  has  a  calling  higher  and  more  important 
than  criticism,  and  that  is,  to  make  Christ  known  as  the  Savior. 

"Higher  criticism  in  the  average  pulpit  is  out  of  place.  It  is 
enough  to  give  the  results  of  such  criticism  when  these  results 
are  well  established,  and  not  bother  with  tentative  propositions 
which  may  never  come  true. 

"Real  truth  won't  spoil  by  biding  its  time.     Better  old  truth 


the  world  were  pictured  as  the  enemies  of  the  Bible,  simply  be- 
cause the  Church  insisted  that  every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  was 
not  competent  to  interpret  it  as  they  pleased.  The  Toms, 
Dicks,  and  Harrys  of  our  Methodist  brethren  have  certainly 
been  instrumental  in  creating  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  their 
own  fold,  and,  after  we  have  read  their  utterances,  we  are  not 
surprized  at  The  Guardian's  admission  that  Methodism  some- 
how is  losing  its  grip  all  along  the  line.  These  ]Methodist 
critics  of  the  pulpit  who  are  preaching  their  doubts  have 
unsettled  the  simple  faith  of  the  rank  and  file;  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  the  pathetic  admission  stands  out  forcibly  that  the 
people  sitting  in  the  pews  are  looking  wistfully  and  vainly  to 
the  pulpits  for  the  assurance  that  there  is  at  least  some  one 
thing  upon  which  Methodist  faith  can  rest." 

A  great  field  for  union  ■will  be  found  when  the  Methodist 
bodies  of  the  world  come  to  consider  getting  together.  As  The 
Pacific  Christian  Advocate  (Portland)  enumerates  the  branches 
here  met  in  deliberative,  but  not  executive,  session  there  were — 

"Representatives,  about  500  in  number,  from  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Japan,  China,  Korea,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Sierra  Leone,  Ceylon,  India,  West  Indies,  Hawaii, 
Bermuda,  Newfoundland,  the  United  States,  and  many  other 
countries  where  the  Methodist  flag  is  unfurled  and  where 
Methodism  has  been  established  by  the  aggressive  zeal  and 
indefatigable  endeavor  of  the  followers  of  John  Wesley.  The 
churches  represented  are:  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church, 
Primitive  Methodist,  United  Methodist,  Irish  Methodist, 
Wesleyan  Reform  Union,  Independent  Methodist,  French 
Methodist,  South  African,  and  Methodist  Church  of  Australia 
— these  from  the  Western  section.     To  them  must  be  added 
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now  those  of  the  Eastern  section,  including  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  the  Methodist  Church  of  Canada, 
Methodist  Protestant,  African  Methodist  Episcopal,  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion,  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection,  Primitive  Methodist,  Union 
African  Methodist  Episcopal,  British  Methodist  Episcopal, 
Japan  Methodist,  and  our  own  Methodist  Episcopal  Church." 


PAPAL  RULE  IN   JERUSALEM 

THE  PROPOSAL,  bruited  in  the  cable  dispatches,  to 
found  a  temporal  domain  for  the  Pope  in  the  city  where 
the  founder  of  Christianity  was  hailed  "King  of  the 
Jews,"  fails  to  elicit  any  enthusiasm  from  either  Jews  or  Catho- 
lics in  this  country.  The  plan  attributed  to  Italy  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Holy  Land,  abolish  Moslem  sovereignty  there, 
and  set  up  Pius  X.  on  the  throne  of  Godfrey  in  exchange  for  the 
narrower  realm  of  the  Vatican  is  dismissed  by  a  Catholic  editor 
with  the  remark  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  Italian  people 
would  agree  to  it.  And  the  Pittsburg  Jewish  Crilerion  fears 
that  such  a  change  "would  not  only  destroy  the  Jewish  move- 
ment of  colonization  in  Asia  Minor,  but  also  forbid  residence 


ous  reconquests,  are  no  arguments  in  justification  of  her  despoil- 
ment in  her  center  of  government 

"Every  one  would  rejoice  to  see  cordial  relations  between  tho 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Italy;  but  these  can  come  only  on  a  basis 
of  justice;  and  the  Pope's  word  as  to  what  shall  be  just  is  the 
important  word. 

"Meantime,  however,  it  would  be  no  more  than  fitting  that 
the  land  in  which  Christianity  had  its  beginning,  the  land  sancti- 
fied by  the  footsteps  of  Christ  himself,  should  be  under  Chris- 
tian rule;  and  whatsoever  Power  brings  this  to  pass  can,  we 
believe,  be  trusted  to  accomplish  the  task  fairly,  and  to  win  the 
world's  gratitude  as  well." 

According  to  The  Jewish  Criterion  (Pittsburg;  this  dispatch 
has  stirred  up  some  agitation  and  fear  in  Jewish  circles.  It 
quotes,  for  instance,  a  prominent  Chicago  rabbi  as  saying:  , 

"Italy  has  always  been  friendly  to  the  Jews.  ...  I  don't 
believe  that  there  would  be  much  difference  religiously  in  Pales- 
tine under  Italian  rule,  but  with  the  Church  in  temporal  power 
there  would  be  a  new  face  on  the  matter  altogether.  If  the 
Church  should  get  Palestine,  there  would  be  no  chance  for  the 
Jew  there.     The  Zionist  movement  would  be  stopt,  surely. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  Pope  would  do  with  the  Jews  now  in 
Palestine.  There  are  50,000  in  Jerusalem.  There  might  be- 
great  danger  in  the  situation  as  I  see  it.     The  Pope  might  make 


ECUMENICAL   CONFEKENCE    WHICH    ASSEMBLi::s    ONCE    IN    TEN    VEAU.S. 

any  of  its  allied  organizations.    It  meets  for  deliberative  purposes  only,  giving  its  attention  to  questions  of  faith  and  comity. 


or  travel  in  the  land  of  the  Jews  to  any  one  except  Christians." 
As  given  in  a  dispatch  to  L' Italia  (Chicago),  and  translated  in 
The  Republic  (Boston) ,  the  project  is  stated  thus: 

"That  Italy  will  demand  the  cession  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land  as  indemnification  for  the  expense  incurred  in  the 
war  with  Turkey  over  Tripoli. 

"That  the  Holy  Land  will  be  presented  to  the  Pope,  thus 
restoring  to  him  temporal  power. 

"That  this  will  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Quirinal,  bringing  to  an  end  the  self-imposed  retire- 
ment of  the  Holy  Father  since  the  Papal  States  in  Italy  were 
seized  by  the  Italian  Government. 

"That  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades  the 
cross  will  replace  the  crescent  in  the  land  most  sacred  to  those 
professing  the  Christian  religion." 

This  would  be  "a  losing  game"  for  Italy,  thinks  The  Republic, 
which  speaks  for  the  Catholics  of  Boston,  for  "the  material  value 
of  the  Pope  resident  in  Rome  to  that  city  is  simply  incalculable, 
and  the  Italian  Government  knows  it."  In  this  editor's  opinion, 
"no  Catholic  will  ever  imagine  that  Italy  can  solve  the  Papal 
question  in  the  fashion  inferential  from  the  cable  correspondent 
of  U Italia."     He  continues: 

"It  is  not  easier  to  think  of  the  Pope  deserting  Rome  than 
it  is  to  think  of  Italy  wanting  His  Holiness  to  leave  Rome.  Botli 
are  in  the  region  of  wild  improbability 

"That  the  Pope  has  lost  nothing  of  his  moral  power  in  Chris- 
tendom, and  elsewhere,  and  that  the  Church  has  enlarged  her 
borders,  both  by  new  spiritual  conquests  and  still  more  marvel- 


Palestine  entirely  Christian  and  drive  out  both  Jew  and  MoJiaiii- 
medan.  There  has  been  a  threefold  conflict  there  for  ages.  Tho 
Mohammedans  hold  the  land,  and  it  is  holy  in  their  eyes.  The 
Christians  have  their  sepulcher  of  Jesus,  and  the  Jews  turn  their 
eyes  thither  to  see  the  places  where  their  ancestors  lived  and 
taught.  Under  Turkish  rule  the  Jews  in  Palestine  have  lived 
comfortably,  for  the  Turks  are  kindly  disposed  toward  them. 
Under  a  papal  rule  I  fear  it  Avould  be  different.  I  hope  that  the 
rumor  is  untrue." 

Another  rabbi  quoted  in  this  paper  is  likewise  apprehensive, 
remarking  that  the  Catholic  Church  "has  never  given  up  hope 
of  getting  back  the  Holy  Land  and  especially  its  holy  city, 
Jerusalem."     He  adds: 

"I  should  fear  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  es- 
tablish temporal  power  in  Palestine.  The  Young  Turks  have 
been  tolerant,  but  I  feel  certain  that  the  situation  would  bo 
different  if  the  Turkish  rule  were  superseded  by  that  of  the 
Church.  I  fear  that  it  would  be  hard  on  the  Jews  in  their  own 
land.  It  would  probably  make  Jerusalem  a  purely  Christian 
city.  It  might  dri\e  the  Jews  out  of  all  Palestine  and  the 
Mohammedans  along  with  them.  Certainly  it  would  stop  tLi 
Zionistic  movement.  I  imagine  that  the  Church  would  attempt 
a  colonization  of  its  own,  bringing  Cliristians  into  Asia."' 

All  that  an  interA-iewer  could  get  on  the  subject  from  Dr. 
Emil  G.  Hirsch,  however,  was  this  laconic  statement: 

"I  have  not  been  in  communication  with  the  King  of  Italy, 
and  so  know  nothing  about  what  Italy  purposes  to  do  about 
Jerusalem  or  the  Holy  Land." 
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SETBACK  FOR  CHRISTIANITY 
JAPAN 


IN 


JAPAN'S  recent  attack  of  nerves  has  led  to  a  policy  of  re- 
ligious reaction.  This  is  not  unnatural  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  plot  to  assassinate  the  Emperor,  for  "which  twelve 
Japanese  Socialists  were  executed  last  January,  was,  in  the 
Japanese  view,  a  crime  against  the  deity  itself.  For  in  Japan 
the  Emperor  is  regarded  as  a  deity,  directly  descended  from 
the  sun-goddess.  In  the  Japanese  mind  Christianity  and 
."dangerous  teaching," 
."the  current  synonym 
for  anarchy  and  Social- 
ism," come  from  the 
West  and  therefore 
must  have  some  in- 
ternal connection. 

"The  fact  remains," 
says  Mr.  William  T. 
Ellis  in  The  Continent 
(Chicago),  "that  the 
Japanese  officials,  hith- 
erto tolerant  of  all  re- 
ligions and  not  long 
ago  contemplating  the 
adoption  of  Christianity 
as  the  national  religion, 
are  to-day  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  discredit 
it."  Their  logic  appears 
to  run  something  like 
this: 


SYMBOL   OF   JAPAN'S   RELIGIOUS    REACTION. 

tTew  Buddhist  temple  gates  in  Kyoto  at  whiose  dedication  people  flocked  in  enormous 
crowds — some  say  as  many  as  a  million. 


"Christianity    comes 
from  the  West;   Social- 
ism   comes  from  the  West.     Therefore  they  must  have  much 
in  common  and  both  be  dangerous.     Prime  Minister  Katsura 
himself  has  publicly   spoken  of  America  as  the  source  of  the 
anarchistic  teachings  which  are  troubling  Japan." 

Mr.  Ellis  points  out  three  aspects  of  Japan's  religious  reaction: 

"The  first,  which  has  given  astonishment  to  even  the  closest 
observers  of  conditions,  was  the  great  outpouring  of  Buddhists 
in  May  at  the  dedication  of  three  new  gates  for  the  Hohnwanji 
temple  in  Kyoto.  The  gates  replace  three  famous  ones  destroyed 
by  fire  at  the  time  of  the  restoration.  This  year  is  the  600th 
anniversary  of  Shinron,  the  founder  of  the  popular  Shin  sect 
of  Buddhism.  The  original  gates  were  set  up  in  the  time  of 
Hideyoshi,  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  is 
the  'Emperor's  gate,'  and  bears  the  imperial  chrysanthemum; 
the  second  is  the  'Sammon,'  or  front  gate,  and  the  third 
is  the  Amida  gate.  The  present  gates  cost  immense  sums  of 
money,  and  were  contributed  by  three  merchant  princes  of 
Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Xagoya.  They  represent  the  ancient 
Japanese  builders'  art  at  its  best. 

"  The  occasion  was  made  to  appeal  to  the  historic,  the  patriotic, 
the  artistic,  and  the  religious  spirit  of  the  people.  All  available 
agencies  were  employed  to  make  the  celebration  one  of  nation- 
wide significance.  So  an  amazing  stream  of  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  poured  into  Kyoto  during  the  celebration.  Scores 
of  thousands  crowded  into  the  courtyard  day  after  day — different 
persons  each  day — to  hear  the  speaking.  The  numbers  seemed 
to  stagger  computation.  A  million  was  the  lowest  estimate  I 
heard.  'Nobody  can  say  after  this  that  Buddhism  has  lost  its 
hold  upon  the  people,'  remarked  a  missionary  to  me;  and  he 
then  proceeded  to  talk  about  a  readjustment  of  Christian 
methods  and  point  of  view.  This  dedication  of  the  gates — 
shrewdly  emphasizing,  as  it  did,  the  relation  of  the  Emperor 
to  the  old  religion — was  in  the  nature  of  a  dress  parade  of 
Buddhism,  and  a  challenge  to  the  Western  religion." 

A  second  aspect  is  "the  stressing  of  the  Shinto  rites  in  the 
schools."     As  we  see: 

"The  Government  has  practically  revived  Shintoism  as  the 


national  religion.  Popularly,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  Shintoism 
and  Buddhism  are  not  regarded  as  rivals;  the  average  Japanese  is 
both  a  Buddhist  and  a  Shintoist.  Count  Okuma  told  me  that 
he  did  not  regard  Shintoism,  with  its  ancestral  worship,  as  in- 
compatible even  with  Christianity.  Willingness  to  observe  the 
Shinto  rites  is  in  some  places  made  a  test  of  patriotism.  One 
close  student  exprest  it  as  'the  exceedingly  strenuous  efforts' 
of  the  cabinet  'to  establish  more  strongly  raw  heathenism  in 
this  country.'  Some  of  the  Government  middle  schools  have 
erected  Shinto  shrines  in  the  schools.  In  a  number  of  places 
Christian  school  teachers  have  been  dismissed;  elsewhere  they 
are  not  permitted  to  attend  Christian  meetings.  I  happened 
in  upon  a  couple  of  Japanese  Christian  teachers  who  were  having 

private  Bible  study  with 
a  missionary,  as  they 
dared  not  display  their 
Christianity  by  going  to 
church.  Parents  are 
taught  to  keep  their 
children  away  from 
mission  schools;  and 
most  of  the  latter  are 
suffering  decreased  at- 
tendance on  this  ac- 
count. In  many  interior 
places,  I  am  told,  the 
idea  is  being  promul- 
gated by  the  officials 
that  Christianity,  So- 
cialism, and  anarchism 
are  practically  one  and 
the  same  thing." 

The  third  aspect  is 
the  espionage  to  which 
churches  and  Christians 
are  now  subjected,  and 
it  "sometimes  reaches 
absurd  lengths."  "All 
the  missionaries  accept 
the  fact  that  the  nation 

is  passing  through  a  period  of  rea-ction  which  makes  their  work 

most  difficult."     For  example: 

"A  police  spy  was  set  to  watch  a  weekly  meeting  for  grand- 
mothers established  by  a  mission  kindergarten!  Most  of  the 
churches  have  spies  in  attendance  upon  their  services!  All 
have  had  to  submit  their  membership  lists  to  the  police.  Mem- 
bers are  visited  in  their  homes,  or  taken  to  the  police  station  and 
interrogated.  I  know  of  one  native  pastor  whose  house  was 
suddenlj^  entered  twice  by  the  police  and  searched  from  top  to 
bottom,  even  the  flooring  being  taken  up  and  the  ceiling  opened. 
The  man  himself  was  put  through  'the  third  degree'  by  the 
police  for  five  hours,  and,  altho  nothing  was  found  against  him, 
he  is  still  shadowed  by  detectives  and  his  mail  opened.  I  have 
also  the  addresses  of  two  other  native  pastors  whose  houses 
were  searched  and  their  sermons  carried  off  for  examination. 
Cases  like  these  are  somewhat  exceptional,  I  believe,  and  due  to 
the  suspicion  that  members  of  the  church  have  become  Socialists. 
With  Japanese  love  of  detailed  thoroughness  the  officials  try  to 
run  all  influences  down  to  their  sources.  A  veteran  American 
missionarj^  was  called  upon  to  show  that  he  did  not  receive  a 
certain  Socialistic  paper  from  this  country,  altho  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sheet." 

There  is,  however,  a  curious  disparity  between  these  alarmist 
\-iews  and  some  others  exprest  by  Mr.  Yone  Noguchi,  the 
Japanese  poet,  in  The  Independent  (October  19).      There  we  read: 

"There  is  no  greater  decadence,  I  mean  in  relation  to  the  in- 
tellectual Japanese  life,  than  that  of  Buddhism;  it  may  be  not 
only  the  fault  of  the  priests,  who,  in  fact,  do  not  pray,  neither 
do  they  preach.  Prof.  Paul  S.  Reinsch  mentioned  in  passing 
in  his  article  on  'Intellectual  Life  in  Japan'  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  something  about  the  study  of  Hekiganroku  held  at 
the  Mitsui  Club.  I  am  one  of  the  members  for  that  particular 
study.  I  observed  the  presence  of  less  than  thirty  people  at 
the  last  meeting;  I  wonder  where  the  professor  got  that  figure 
of  'nearly  one  thousand  members.'  It  is  a  society  of  men  of 
leisure  who  regard  Buddhism,  especially  the  Zen  sect  Buddhism, 
with  no  fire  or  passion,  but  as  an  old  curio  whose  appraisement 
is  always  a  source  of  delight." 


CAVOUR'S  LIFE  AND  TIMES 

Thayer,  William  Roscoe.  The  Life  and  Timos 
Cavour.  2  vols.,  pp.  604,  562.  New  York  and 
Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $7.50  net. 

Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Thayer's 
."Dawn  of  Italian  Independence"  will  be 
glad  to  read  this  elaborately  detailed  his- 
tory of  Italy's  deliverance  from  the  en- 
feebling yoke  of  a  divided  rule,  and  of  the 
great  man  whose  daring  genius  conceived 
and  carried  out  his  country's  emancipation. 

Caniillo  Benso'  di  Cavour  was  born  in  the 
Palazzo  Cavour  in  Turin,  in  1810.  He 
was  Piedmontese  to  the  backbone;  his 
father  counted  twenty  ancestors  of  that 
race.  But  Camillo  showed  no  infantile 
precocity;  when  told  that  he  must  learn  to 
read  "his  sighs  were  heartrending."  He 
afterward  developed  remarkable  intel- 
lectual ability,  passed  through  the  Military 
Academy  of  Turin,  and  received  his  com- 
mission as  sublieutenant  of  engineers.  But 
his  bent  was  toward  industrial  and  political 
life.  After  traveling  abroad,  especially  in 
England,  he  retired  to  an  ancestral  estate 
at  Leri,  where  he  labored  to  introduce  to 
his  countrymen  modern  methods  of  agri- 
culture. But  the  dream  of  his  life  was 
revolutionary;  he  aimed  at  the  union  of 
Italy  under  an  Italian  king. 

The  first  step  toward  this  was  the  em- 
ployment of  the  press  in  promulgating  his 
views.  '  His  friends  gathered  round  him 
and  he  founded,  in  1847,  the  Resorgimento, 
"the  name  by  which  history  now  designates 
the  great  struggle  which  culminated  in  the 
union  and  independence  of  Italy."  In 
the  next  year  he  entered  public  life,  and  as 
Finance  Minister  rescued  Piedmont  from 
bankruptcy.  At  this  time  the  Camorra 
arose  with  its  protest  against  the  tyranny 
of  Ferdinand  II.— the  "Bomba"  of  the 
two  Sicilies — and  a  series  of  insurrections 
forced  the  abandoned  Bourbon  to  grant  a 
constitution,  in  1848,  to  both  divisions  of 
his  country. 

Such  was  the  restoration  in  Italy,  out- 
side Piedmont,  in  1849.  It  became  to 
Cavour  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  The 
next  step  was  to  secure  a  victory  over 
Austria.  In  this,  he  won  for  Italy  the 
alliance  of  Napoleon  III.  "Blow-hot, 
blow-cold,    slippery,    evasive,    inscrutable, 


deterred  by  all  parti(!S  in  France,  dis- 
suaded by  Queen  and  Cabinet  in  England, 
Napoleon  was  held  fast  to  the  compact  of 
Plombidres,  and  forced  into  the  field  as 
champion  of  Italian  independence."  The 
victory  of  Solferino,  however,  was  barren 
of  results  for  Italy.  The  craft  of  Napo- 
leon III.  prevented  this  and  yet  Cavour 
trusted  him,  for  the  French  Emperor  was 
"under  oath  to  accomplish  a  certain  task, 
and  if  he  chose  could  accomplish  it,  let 
Europe  snarl  as  it  might."  He  failed  to 
accomplish  it,  however,  but  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Villafranca.  "Never  was  a 
statesman  more  amazed"  than  the  Pied- 
montese Prime  Minister  "at  this  treachery 
of  an  all  J'."  When  Victor  Emmanuel  pro- 
tested and  talked  of  prosecuting  the  war 
against  Austria  alone,  "Do  so,"  cynically 
replied  Napoleon,  "and  welcome,  but 
instead  of  one  enemy  you  might  possibly 
have  two."  "Cavour  was  nearly  over- 
whelmed by  the  realization  that  peace 
would  blast  irretrievably  the  hopes  of 
Italians."  All  was  retrieved,  however,  by 
the  genius  of  Cavour,  who,  in  spite  of  the 
impracticable  counsels  of  Mazzini  and  the 
wilfulness  of  Garibaldi,  steered  his  way 
to  the  full  realization  of  his  dreams. 
Exactly  fifty  years  ago  Italy  realized  her 
constitutional  unity  and  independence 
under  a  Piedmontese  dynasty  represented 


POPE    PIUS    IX.    IN    ISOO. 


by  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  Of  the  work  of 
this  statesman,  a  greater  Camillus  than  the 
doughty  dictator  of  the  ancient  Latin 
Republic,  Mr.  Thayer  well  says:  "To 
Italians  Cavour  will  stand  for  all  time 
as  the  builder  of  their  state.  Many  quar- 
ried; he  took  the  blocks,  of  every  size  and 
shape  and  qualitj',  and  made  United  Italy 
out  of  them." 

Cavour,  indeed,  was  a  firm  believer  in 
Opportunism.  He  could  bide  his  time. 
When  he  left  military  service,  he  spent 
fifteen  years  studying  agriculture  at  Leri. 
His  first  ministerial  portfolio  was  that  of 
agriculture.  After  the  treachery  of  Villa- 
franca he  retired  again,  until  the  moment 
came  for  action.  He  looked  upon  men 
Avho  cooperated  wnth  him  as  mere  instru- 
ments in  working  out  his  great  design,  and, 
tho  he  had  indulgence  for  all  idio.syn- 
crasies,  he  relentlessh'  discarded  those 
unsuited  for  his  work  and  diligently  em- 
ployed those  who  subserved  his  great 
purpose. 

Mr.  Thayer's  work  gives  evidence  of  the 
great  labor  he  has  spent  in  producing  an 
exhaustive  monograph.  His  clear  explana- 
tion of  the  position  and  character  of  the 
Camorra,  his  exposure  of  the  miserable 
character  of  Napoleon  III.,  his  characteri- 
zation of  British  policy  and  British  states- 
manship in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  are  interesting  and  sometimes 
picturesque  descriptions.  The  work  is 
weightj'^and  valuable,  and  the  copious 
bibliography  and  full  index  add  to  the  fin- 
ished scholarship  of  its  execution.  It  is  well 
illustrated  with  portraits. 

NOTABLE    AUTUMN  FICTION 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan.  The  Last  Galley.  Pp. 
321.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.     1911.     $1.20. 

"The  Last  Galley,"  which  gives  the  title 
to  tliis  collection  of  short  stories  by  the 
creator  of  "Sherlock  Holmes,"  while  a 
sketch  of  ancient  Carthage  and  Rome,  is 
onlj-  a  half-veiled  warning  to  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  that  "it  is  the  law  of  heaven 
that  the  world  is  given  to  the  hardy  and 
the  self-den\ing,  while  he  who  would 
escape  the  duties  of  manhood  will  soon  be 
(Continued  on  page  807) 


I'roin  'Ihayers  "  Lite  ntui  Times  of  tiivoiir.*' 
CAVOUR   IN    1856. 


MAZZINI.  VICTOR    EMMANUEL    IN    1857. 

LEADING     MEN    OF    THE    PERIOD    OF    ITALIAN    UNIFIC.\TION. 
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THE    1912   Six  CYLINDER 
LOCOMOBILE  TOURING   CAR 
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Xocomobile 
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The  many  advantages  of 
our  1912  Six  are  fully  de- 
scribed in  the  new  1912  Lo- 
comobile Book,  which  may 
be  obtained  on  application. 


THE  1912  LOCOMOBILE  SIX  is  offered  as  a  car  of  the  greatest  all  'round 
excellence.  It  is  a  thoroughly  seasoned,  highly  developed  model.  The  Locomobile 
always  has  been  famous  for  Safety  and  Reliability,  but  the  1912  Locomobile  Six. 
in  addition   to  higher  efficiency,  has  set  an   unapproached  standard   for  comfort. 

Ten-Inch  Upholstery.  This  deep,  luxurious  upholstery  creates  ease  hitherto 
unknown  in  motonng.  It  is  not  used  on  any  other  car.  It  eliminates  fatigue 
and  makes  slowing  down  unnecessary  in  rough  places  to  favor  passengers  or  car. 
It  is  the  greatest  advance  ever  made  in  automobile  comfort. 

Economy  of  Fuel.  The  1912  Locomobile  Six  runs  farther  on  a  gallon  of  gasolene  than 
any  other  "48"  six-cylinder  car  that  wc  know  of  built  anywhere  in  the  w^orld.  Twelve 
miles  to  the  gallon,  or  better  ; — Locomobile  Sixes  have  been  driven  sixteen  miles  to  a  gcJlon. 
This  is  the  result  of  our  perfected  carbureter,  moderate  w^eight,  and  minimum  loss  in  pow^er 
transmission   as  achieved   in   the  Locomobile. 

Economy  in  Tire  Wear.  The  1912  Locomobile  Six  is  moderate  in  weight  without  sacrifice 
of  strength.  The  lightest  Six  in  its  class.  One  horse  power  for  every  fifty-seven  pounds. 
Moderate  w^eight  combined  w^ith  perfect  chassis  balance  enables  the  Locomobile  Six  to  run 
farther  on  a  set  of  tires  than  any  competing  car. 

Seven-Bearing  Crank  Shaft.  A  bearing  between  each  cylinder.  This  is  the  finest  pos- 
sible construction  and  should  be  a  feature  of  every  six-cylinder  car.  Combined  with  the 
bronze  base  of  the  motor  this  makes  the  engine  as  stable  as  if  it  w^ere  on  a  concrete  founda- 
tion.    Short,  compact  motor  with  neat  bonnet. 

Transmission.  The  1912  Locomobile  Six  has  a  four-speed  selective  transmission  with 
bronze  case.  It  never  gives  trouble.  Made  in  the  Locomobile  w^orks  from  raw^  material  to 
finished  product.      Simple  and  reliable  multiple-disc  clutch. 

Other  Special  Features.  Horizontal  straight  line-drive.  Two  universal  joints  encased 
in  metal  housings  instead  of  the  usual  leather  bags.  1  35-in.  wheel-base.  Semi-elliptic  rear 
springs.  No  pow^er  passes  through  rear  springs,  thus  they  give  the  maximum  of  comfort. 
No  torsional  stress  on  rear  axle.  All  braking  and  driving  stresses  communicated  through 
distance  rods.  Elxtra  tires  carried  at  the  rear.  Clear  running-boards.  No  external  hinges 
or  door  handles. 

The  Locomobile  Company  of  America 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
AND  WORKS:  . 

Bridgeport,     Conn. 


BRANCHES: 
New  York  Chicago      Boston 

Philadelphia        Atlanta        Oakland 
Washington      San  Francisco 


LOWER  PRICES  FOR  SOME  OF  THE 
CHEAPER  CARS 

One  of  the  Detroit  manufacturers  who 
makes  perhaps  the  best  known  of  the 
cheaper  ears  announces  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction for  the  new  season  to  a  total  of 
75,000  cars.  Five  types  of  cars  will  be 
made,  each  having  the  same  chassis, 
and  each  a  four-cylinder  20-horse-power 
engine.  On  this  chassis  the  company 
produces  varieties  of  superstructure  that 
give  a  roadster,  runabout,  coup?,  and  de- 
livery wagon.  For  next  year  the  company 
will  reduce  the  price  of  its  touring-ear  from 
$780  to  $690,  the  price  of  its  two-passenger 
runabout  from  $680  to  $590,  and  that  of  its 
three-passenger  roadster  Avith  rumble,  also 
from  $680  to  $590.  A  delivery  car  will  first 
be  made  by  this  company  for  the  new  year. 
Its  carrying-capacity  will  be  750  pounds, 
and  the  price,  including  wind-shield  and 
accessories,  $700.  Many  accessories  are 
also  included  in  the  price  of  the  pleasure 
ears.  Some  slight  changes  of  a  mechanical 
sort  will  be  made,  but  the  features  in  the 
main  will  remain  essentially  the  same. 

In  connection  with  the  announcement 
of  this  reduction  in  price,  and  the  intention 
to  make  75,000  cars,  statistics  are  given  of 
the  business  heretofore  done  by  the  com- 


FACTORY  COSTS  AND   SELLING 
COSTS 

The  expeiience  of  motor-car  builders, 
according  to  The  Motor  World,  has  "  trans- 
ferred the  maker  himself  from  a  mechanic 
to  a  business  man,  has  enabled  him  to  as- 
sume broader  views 
of  trade  require- 
ments and  trade  con- 
ditions, and,  above 
all,  has  permitted 
him  to  study  his 
market  and  to  build 
to  its  needs,  rather 
than  strive  to  recoup 
his  experimental  cost 
and  dispose  of  the 
labor  of  his  own 
hands  at  the  best 
price  he  could  com- 
mand."  Ttese 
changes    have    been     f-,u  ■■lue  A,..„,.,o„ne. 

brought   about   dur-  a  truck  climbing  t 

ing  the  period  of  the 

commercial  upbuilding  of  the  industry,  and 
"  account  for  many  things,  and  among 
them  for  modern  methods  of  marketing 
the  finished  product." 

While  there  has  been  a  notable  tendency 
"  to  continue  the  heavy  burden  of  costly 


fested  as  the  years  pass.  A  staple  idea 
that  promises  to  grow  is  conservation  of 
rental  cost.  Within  a  couple  of  years  he 
believes  that  a  tangible  result  will  have 
grown  out  of  present  conditions,  one  of  these 
being  that  "  portions  of  the  big  structures 
along  the  conventional  'automobile  row  ' 


A    GERMAN    ROAD   TRAIN    DRAWN    BY    A    GAS-ELECTRIC    TRACTOR. 


pany.  Of  what  are  known  as  its  "  Model 
T  "  cars,  there  are  said  to  be  over  100,000 
now  in  use.  The  present  selling  organiza- 
tion comprizes  three  large  reserve  work 
houses  or  service  stations,  thirty  branch 
offices,  and  more  than  3,500  persons  who 
deal  in  its  cars.  Its  factory  is  so  large  that 
the  production  of  75,000  will  not  strain  its 
capacity;  ovei*  250  cars  per  day  will  have 
to  be  produced.  In  a  single  month  the 
factory  has  heretofore  produced  as  many 
as  250  cars  a  day.  In  one  month  during 
twenty-six  working  days  it  produced 
6,013  cars. 


sales  buildings  with  their  elaborate  saloon- 
salesroom  effects,"  the  modern  builder  of 
cars,  who  has  grown  to  be  a  shrewd  busi- 
ness man,  "  is  now  continually  turning  over 
in  his  mind  the  idea  that  selling  cost  has 
not  yet  been  reduced  to  as  low  a  relative 
level  as  has  building  cost."  Cars  are  like 
many  other  products  which  cost  much 
more  to  sell  than  to  make,  but  the  notion 
is  growing  that  the  sales  costs  of  cars  are 
higher  than  they  should  be.  The  writer 
believes  that  a  new  movement  along  this 
line  of  belief  has  already  begun  in  the  indus- 
try and  that  it  will  be  more  clearly  mani- 


WIN    PEAKS    HILL    OVEHLOOKINQ    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

will  be  turned  to  other  uses  than  they  now 
subserve."  .  While  such  changes  may  look 
superficially  like  wholesale  retrenchment, 
they  vfiW  actually  be  "  nothing  more  than 
an  index  of  the  best  business  acumen." 

TRUCK  SERVICE  IN  TIMES  OF 
STRIKES 

During  the  English  railway  strikes  of 
July  and  August  motor-trucks  and  wagons 
were  employed  almost  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  in  delivering  goods.  They  became 
so  successful  in  fact  that  steps  have  been 
taken  in  order  to  give  assurances  of  their 
availability  in  any  future  trouble  of  the 
kind  with  transportation  systems.  Among 
the  services  which  motor  vehicles  can  per- 
form in  a  time  of  strikes  are  enumerated  the 
following : 

1.  The  carriage  of  mails  where  railways 
are  now  used. 

2.  The  supply  of  milk,  ice,  and  necessa- 
ries to  all  hospitals,  nursing-homes,  and  the 
like. 

3.  The  supply  of  milk,  fish,  and  perish- 
able produce  to  London  and  other  large 
towns. 

4.  The  supply  to  country  villages  of 
stores  not  produced  in  or  near  their  area, 
such  as  sugar,  tea,  etc. 

5.  The  carriage  of  troops  or  police. 

6.  The  conveyance  of  passengers  if  on 
urgent  business  in  connection  with  family 
matters  or  trade. 

This  list  of  uses  was  compiled  in  England 
by  an  official  committee  and  has  been  sent 
out  to  owners  of  business  vehicles  in  order 
(^Continued  on  page  802) 
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A     rORTY-FIVE-HORSE-POWEH     TRACTOR      PULLING      A      GANG      OF      TWELVE     PLOWS     ON      A 

NORTH     DAKOTA     FARM. 


From  '"The  Cuminercial  Vehicle." 

A  TRUCK  THAT  CROSSES  THE  CONTINENT  IN 
46J^  DAYS. 
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FRANKLIN  AIR  COOLING  REQUIRES  NO  MECHANISM  OR  COMPLICATION 
IT  IS  CERTAIN,  SIMPLE.  POSITIVE.  IT  IS  UNAFFECTED  BY  WEATHER  CON- 
DITIONS. THE  WEIGHT  AND  COMPLICATION  OF  THE  WATER  CIRCULAT- 
ING SYSTEM  ARE  DISPENSED  WITH.  THE  MOTOR  IS  QUIET  AND  FLEXIBLE 
HIGHER  EFFICIENCY  IS  SECURED;  THE  MOTOR  IS  MORE  ECONOMICAL- 
IT  UTILIZES  THE  FULL  POWER  OF  THE  GASOLINE. 

SIX-CYLINDER.  30  H.  P..  'THE  LITTLE  SIX".  FIVE-PASSENGER  CAR.  $2800. 

SIX-CYLINDER.   38   H.  P..    FIVE-PASSENGER    TOURING   OR  FOUR-PAS- 
SENGER TORPEDO-PHAETON,  $3500. 

SIX-CYLINDER,   38  H.  P..    SEVEN-PASSENGER   TOURING.  SILVERTOWN 
CORD  TIRES.  $4000;  LIMOUSINE.  $5000. 

FOUR-CYLINDER.  25  H.  P..  FIVE-PASSENGER  CAR.  $2000. 

FOUR-CYLINDER.  18  H.  P..  RUNABOUT.  $1650. 

FOUR-CYLINDER.  25  H.  P..  LIMOUSINE  OR  LANDAULET.  $3000. 

ALL  PRICES  F.  O.  B.  FACTORY.  TOP  AND  GLASS  FRONT  INCLUDED. 

WEIGHT  MAKES  TIRE  EXPENSE.  LARGE  TIRES  ON  A  LIGHT  CAR  AFFORD  THE 
ONLY  SOLUTION  OF  TIRE  TROUBLE.  FRANKLIN  CARS  ARE  LIGHT  WEIGHT- 
TIRES  ARE  LARGE;  THE  TIRES  GIVE  LONG  AND  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE.' 
^oc  .tX^  ^  TABULATED  REPORT  OF  TIRE  SERVICE  FROM  MANY  OWN- 
ERS AND  WILL  MAIL  IT  ON  REQUEST    WRITE  FOR  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 

SYRACUSE  N  Y 
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It*s  the 
spirit  of  the  gift 

that  counts.  Acost- 

ly,  useless   trinket 

means  nothing.   Show  him  you 

really  thought  about  his  needs 

and  ease  and  likes.       Get  him 


We  pack  them  in  beautiful  Christmas  boxes 
for  the  purpose.  Tliey  make  the  ideal  gift 
for  the  man,  because: 

They're  useful — every  man  likes  to  wear 
them.  They're  ComJFortable  — ensuring-  ab- 
solute freedom.  They're  healthful — elimi- 
nating pressure.  They're  Ornamental — making 
clothes  fit  better. 

SHIRLEY  PRESIDENTS  mean  suspender 
perfection,  to  the  man.  Insist  on  getting  them 
in  the  beautiful  Holiday  Box.  All  good  stores, 
or  direct  from  the  factory,  for 

50c. 

Or,  for  silk,  the  last  word  of  suspender  luxury, 

$1.00 

Vour  money  back  if  he  isn't  simply  Delighted. 


If  you  would  like  three  beauti- 
ful Art  Panels  (no  advertising) 
for  framing,  send  us  lo  cents  for 
President  Calendar:  ready  for 
mailing  November  15th. 


^Ci4&igarhni^\ 


SHIRLEY  GUARAf^TEED  SUSPENDERS 


1734  Main  Street 


Shirley,  Mass. 


•^x"v    ^ 


-^ 


$ 


STOP  FRETTING 

OVER  YOUR  XMAS  PRESENTS 

The  most  desirable,  most  suitable, 
and  least  expensive  ofallCORRtCT 
GIFTS  IS  a  dainty 

"LENOX"  Combination  Xmas  Box 

S«nl  to  any  address  prepaid  and  insured  for  ONE  DOLLAR 
Contents  of  Box  designed  for  MEN  : 

i\)     ;;  i^>3  •' munth3   fuarantetd  "Ltntjx'' liuse, 

cli.iic*  rjiack.  Tan,    Navr,  GruT,    -     -     -     Value  Jl.OO 

(".)     licautiful    ••  lenoi  "    All   Silk  FlowiiiE-End 

"  Four  in  Hand  "  Tie  to  natch,    •     •    •     Value      .50 

(-1)     1  pair  of  ^aranteed   qualitv  SuependerB,   Value      .25 

ALL  FOR  ONE  COLLAR.    Total  vaiue  $1.76 
Contents  of  Box  designed  for  WOMEN  : 

(1)  ^  pairs  i">  months    piiaranteed    "Lenox"   £>atin 
Finisb-d  T.ialc  Hose,   Itlack  or  Tar,    -     -     Value  $1.00 

(2)  3  beautiful   corner    embmifiered   Pure   Irish 

linen  Handkerchief!   of  euperior  quality,   Taint      .76 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.     Total  vaiue  $i.;s 

l>rm*t  fnrtitt  tn  tit'^te  the rtize  and  $hnde*  (ffsired, 
W^  refer  to  I>iin's.  Bradetreet's.  or  any  bank  in  N.  T.  City 

LENOX  SILK  WORKS,  Depl.24 . 5  W.  31sl  St.,  New  York 

W»  "eed  (rood  Asenta. 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

{Continued  from  page  800) 

to  learn  if  they  would  be  willing,  in  certain 
conditions,  to  place  their  vehicles  at  the 
service  of  the  government  in  times  of 
strike.  Approval  has  already  come  "  from 
impartial  and  important  sources."  Motor 
organization  having  membership  fees  of 
$10.50  per  year  now  offer  membership  to 
owners  of  industrial  vehicles  for  one-half 
that  sum,  with  all  the  privileges  of  mem- 
bership, provided  such  owners  agree  to 
surrender  25  per  cent,  of  their  commercial 
vehicles  in  times  of  strike.  For  this  possi- 
ble service  they  T^dll  get  from  member- 
ship in  the  association  free  legal  assistance 
when  prosecuted  for  any  act  of  a  driver, 
cheaper  insurance  rates,  and  .S7.50  per  day 
as  a  minimum  for  the  use  of  a  machine, 
more  being  paid  in  case  of  large  carrying 
capacity.  A  fund  to  pay  for  the  charges 
per  day  has  been  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Inasmuch  as  serious  strikes  seldom 
happen  in  '  London,  the  arrangement 
promises  to  interfere  but  little  with  an 
owner's  use  of  his  own  vehicle. 

DELIVERY  WAGONS  IN  ENGLAND 

Statistics  heretofore  available  as  to  the 
experience  of  department  stores  in  using 
motor-trucks  and  delivery  wagons  have 
been  confined  chiefly  to  American  sources. 
The  results  have  generally  been  distinetlj- 
favorable  to  motor-trucks,  as  compared 
with  horse-drawn  vehicles.  Power  Wagon 
has  now  obtained  figures  derived  from  the 
experience  of  a  large  department  store  in 
London,  which  maintains  a  fleet  of  5G 
motor-trucks.  These  trucks  have  a 
measured  aggregate  mileage  of  over  1,000,- 
000  a  j^ear.  Among  the  trucks  are  two 
which,  after  being  five  and  one-half  years 
in  use,  have  a  road  record  of  over  100,000 
miles  each.  They  are  believed  to  be  still 
capable  of  50,000  additional  miles.  Each 
of  the  56  trucks  covers  an  average  of 
63  miles  a  day,  or  about  18,000  miles 
a  year.  A  few  average  as  high  as  25,- 
000  miles  a  year.  The  longest  single  run 
thus  far  undertaken  is  on  a  regular  tri- 
weekly service  from  London  to  Hindhead 
and  Hazelmere,  the  round  trip  being  about 
120  miles. 

The  experience  of  this  house  with  long- 
distance deliveries  shows  what  the  truck 
may  do  in  increasing  business.  The  trip 
to  Hindhead  and  Hazelmere,  which  is  now 
made  three  times  a  week,  was  begun  bj' 
sending  a  truck  on  occasions  only  and  to 
one  house  whenever  the  order  was  large 
enough  to  warrant  a  trip.  A  monthly 
ser\dce  was  afterward  established  untfl 
finally  residents  of  the  neighborhood, 
learning  of  the  service,  became  customers  of 
the  London  store,  in  order  to  secure  the 
dehvery  by  truck.  Such  in  time  was  the 
increase  that  followed,  that  fortnightly, 
weekly,  and  at  last  triweekly  trips  became 
necessary.  Since  then  a  triweekly  service 
has  been  established  permanently  between 
London  and  one  or  two  other  suburban 
centers.  A  partner  in  this  store,  who  for 
many  years  has  had  immediate  charge  of 
the  delivery  service,  and  is  thus  familiar 
■nath  the  results  of  horse  vehicles,  is  re- 
ported as  having  said  that  the  store  "  has 
actually  doubled  its  road  mileage  at  an 
extra  annual  stable  expense  of  only  $2,000." 
He  is  quoted  further: 


"Before  we  started  motor-trucks  we 
had  300  horses  in  our  stables;  at  the  present 
time  we  have  120  horses.  Each  machine 
does  the  work  of  at  least  six  horses  on  an 
average,  and  some  round?>  would  take 
quite  eight  horses,  that  is,  supposing  horses 
could  do  the  work.  By  the  use  of  our  56 
motors,  we  have  doubled  our  yearly  road 
mileage,  as  we  have  added  so  many  new 
rounds  that  could  not  be  undertaken  with 
horses. 

"On  the  supposition  that  all  our  present 
rounds  could  be  done  with  horses  and  give 
satisfaction,  which  is  not  the  case,  we 
should  require  between  500  and  600  horses 
in  our  stable. 

"  Taking  the  average  of  the  last  six  years, 
there  is  a  total  increase  in  stable  expenses 
of  only  $2,000  a  year.  For  that,  we  have 
increased  our  road  mileage  100  per  cent. 
In  the  six  years,  besides  extending  all  our 
existing  country  rounds,  we  have  added  20 
new  districts  by  the  use  of  12  addition.'. I 
motor-trucks." 

The  "WTiter  in  The  Power  Wagon  afl(' ; 
some  further  details  as  to  the  English  ;i  1  • 
of  the  motor-delivery  business: 

"Another  feature  of  peculiar  interest  lo 
Americans  is  the  relatively  low  pay  with 
which  the  motor-truck  drivers  apparently 
seem  to  be  satisfied.  These  English  drivers 
evidently  have  no  exalted  notions  that  they 
are  highly  skilled  artizans  and  should  be 
paid  as  such.  They  receive,  on  an  average, 
$7.75  a  week  each,  which  in  London  would 
have  the  ptu-chasing  equivalent  of  not 
more  than  $12  a  week  in  Chicago  or  New 
York,  taking  everything  into  consideration. 

"Porters  who  attend  to  the  loading  and 
unloading  of  motor-trucks  receive  $6.50  a 
week  each,  which,  at  the  same  equivalent 
spending-value  assumed  above,  would  be 
equal  to  about  $10.00  a  week  in  Chicago  or 
New  York. 

"In  the  extra  service  of  the  12  motor- 
trucks with  a  dozen  drivers  at  $7.50  a  week 
each,  and  as  many  porters  at  $6.50  a  week, 
the  increased  wages  amount  to  $8,700  a 
year.  The  total  expenses  average  only 
$2,000  a  year  more.  'Had  we  put  on  12 
additional  horse-draAVTi  vans,'  said  the 
merchant,  'each  worked  by  four  horses 
(two  working  and  two  resting),  the  expenses 
must  have  been  increased  by  $25,000  a  year, 
including  the  wages  of  the  12  porters.' " 

THE   SECOND-HAND   CAR  PROBLEM 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
pleasiu"e  cars  extant,  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  with  second-hand  ones,  taken  in  part 
payment  for  new  cars,  becomes  more  and 
more  serious  to  makers  and  dealers.  The 
same  methods  are  not  employed  by  all 
selling  agents,  but  it  is  said  by  Motor  Age 
that  all  practically  agree  that,  as  a  money- 
making  department,  the  second-hand  busi- 
ness "  can  not  be  counted  upon  to  show  a 
profit."  Many  concerns  feel  that  if  they 
can  break  even  with  it  at  the  end  of  a 
season,  "  there  is  ground  for  congratulc- 
tion."  The  second-hand  business,  hoAv- 
ever,  has  become  something  of  a  necessity 
"  in  order  to  move  new  cars."  T-he  aim  of 
the  dealer  simply  is  "  to  get  from  under  as 
easily  as  possible."  The  WTiter  saj's  in 
detail: 

"In  most  cases  the  dealer  actually  loses 
money  in  a  second-hand  car  deal,  but  when 
coupled  with  the  sale  of  a  new  machine  a 
profit  shows — not  so  much  generally  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  new  car  were  sold 
outright,  but  still  enough  to  satisfy  him  be- 
cause he  figures  that  if  he  didn't  take  the 

Stoinnrli  Troiiblrs 
Horsford's  A«'id  I'liosphnte 

Prodnces  healthy  activitr  of  weak  and  disordered 
stomachs.    An  unexcelled  strength  builder. 
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old  car  in  trade  he  would  not  sell  the  new 
one.  Most  dealers,  when  they  take  an  old 
car  in,  are  satisfied  to  move  it  without  profit, 
and  because  of  this  there  are  many  real 
bargains  to  be  found.  For  instance,  an 
agent  will  take  an  old  car  in  at  $500  and 
he  will  spend  $50  more  to  tune  it  up.  Per- 
haps the  car  really  is  worth  $800,  but  the 
dealer  does  not  try  to  get  that;  -he  is  willing 
to  sell  it  at  $550,  providing,  of  course,  the 
car  is  part  of  a  deal  on  a  new  model.  It 
also  is  remarked  that  the  owner  really  can 
get  a  better  price  for  his  old  car  than  the 
dealer,  for  the  public  seems  to  be  suspicious 
>i  the  tradesmen,  whereas  with  the  owner 
the  excuse  that  he  is  getting  a  higher-priced 
model  or  is  going  out  of  the  city  seems  to 
go  with  the  buying  pubhc." 

Interesting  items  in  the  experience  of  a 
prominent  dealer  are  then  set  forth  in  this 
article.  Some  dealers  "  pay  little  heed  to 
the  cost  of  turning  over  an  old  car,"  but 
others,  and  these  are  now  a  growing  class, 
"  keep  close  tab  on  every  expenditure  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  can  tote  up  just 
how  much  the  department  has  cost,  and 
whether  it  shows  a  loss  or  profit."  The  ex- 
perience of  a  dealer  in  Chicago  is  outlined. 

"A  filing  system  is  established,  the  card 
which  contains  the  history  of  the  deal  being 
an  interesting  document.  On  this  card  is 
entered  the  list  price  of  the  new  car  that  is 
the  basis  of  the  deal,  along  with  notes  as 
to  the  extra  equipment  furnished.  Charged 
also  is  the  work  that  is  done  on  the  old  car 
that  is  taken  in  trade.  This  is  under  '  cost.' 
In  the  other  column,  'selling  price,'  the 
amount  of  cash  paid  is  noted,  the  price 
allowed  on  the  old  car  is  credited,  then  the 
cost  is  subtracted,  which  shows  the  profit 
on  the  deal.  At  any  time  the  dealer  can 
turn  to  his  index  case  and  find  out  just  how 
each  particular  sale  has  figured  out. 

"In  a  typical  case  'John  Smith'  bought 
a"new  car  for  $1,221 ;  he  had  fitted  a  speed- 
ometer which  cost  $14.25,  while  also  charged 
up  is  the  matter  of  freight,  $15.19,  and  a 
cut-out,  $2.56.  The  card  also  shows  an 
item  of  $8  for  storage,  which,  however,  the 
customer  does  not  pay.  That  is  there  be- 
cause the  dealer  had  the  car  in  a  storage 
warehouse  for  two  months  in  order  to  keep 
up  his  stock,  so  of  course  this  item  neces- 
sarily must  enter  into  the  calculation  and 
be  charged  off  against  the  profit.  The 
next  item  shows  the  commission  that  was 
paid  the  salesman,  $43.80,  and  the  next  the 
work  that  was  done  on  the  old  car  to  make 
it  salable.  'Mr.  Smith'  had  paid  $800  in 
cash  and  had  been  allowed  $700  in  trade 
on  his  old  car,  bringing  the  total  up  to 
$1,500.  The  dealer  paid  $1,221  for  the 
car;  it  cost  him  $45.75  for  extra  equip- 
ment and  labor  on  the  old  car  and  the  sales- 
man's commission,  bringing  his  cost  up  to 
$1,324.80,  and  making  his  profit  on  the  deal 
$175.20.  This,  however,  is  not  as  big  a 
profit  as  would  have  shown  had  not  the  old 
car  figured  in  the  deal,  so  while  the  dealer 
made  money  he  also  lost  it,  for  if  it  had 
been  a  cash  transaction  on  the  one  new  ear 
he  would  have  cleared  $204.80  and  made 
$29.60  more. 

"In  this  deal  it  will  bo  noted  that  the 
salesman  is  credited  only  with  a  commission 
on  the  sale  of  the  new  car.  The  system 
does  not  include  the  second-hand  car  in  the 
deal.  If  the  man  who  sells  the  new  oar  also 
disposed  of  the  old  one  he  gets  nothing  for 
his  work,  but  if  another  salesman  markets 
the  old  machine  then  the  first  man  has  to 
pay  the  latter  a  commission  of  four  per 
cent,  on  the  seUing  price  of  the  veteran, 
which  in  this  case  would  be  $28.  There- 
fore, there  is  an  incentive  for  the  original 
salesman  to  also  get  rid  of  the  car  he  has 
taken  in  trade. 

"The  main  idea  is  to  sell  new  cars  rather 
than  make  a  profit  on  the  old  one.     The 


Public  demand  produced 
this  Roadster 


Hupmobile  Roadster — $850 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including-  complete  equipmrtit  of  top,  -windshield,  gas  headlights  and  generator, 
oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn,  no  inch  wneelbase,  two  passenger  body,  with  gasoline  tank  and  highly 
finished  steel  tool  and  accessory  box  mouiited  on  rear  deck.  Ample  room  for  baggage  and  extra 
tires.    Four  cylinders,  zo  H.  P.,  sliding  gears,   Bosch  magneto. 


You  can  thank  the  insistence  of  the  motor-buy- 
ing public  for  this  new  Hupmobile  Roadster. 

Newspaper  reports  of  the  impressive  perform- 
ances of  the  World -Touring  Hupmobile 
have  had  a  three-fold  effect. 

They  have  stimulated,  everywhere,  the  always- 
extraordinary  demand  for  the  Hupmobile 
Touring  Car  and  the  Hupmobile  Runabout. 

And,  in  addition,  they  have  given  rise  to  a  new 
demand ;  which  has  voiced  itself  in  a  persistent 
call,  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  for  a  Hup- 
mobile Roadsterwiththesame  chassis  and  the 
longer  wheelbase  of  the  globe-girdling  car. 

The  achievements  of  the  World-Touring  Car — 
which  is  winning  new  honors  at  this  writing 
in  far-off  India — have  fired  the  public  imagi- 
nation, and  advocates  of  the  roadster,  every- 
where, have  urged  our  dealers  to  give  them 
a  Hupmobile  of  that  type. 

So,  here  you  have  it — a  Roadster  with  the 
specifications  which  have  proven  so  mar- 
velously  efficient  in  the  25,000  miles  of  land 
travel  credited  to  the  Hupmobile  Touring 
Car  since  it  left  Detroit  last  November;  and 
the  thousands  of  touring  cars  in  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Having  its  two  seats  midway  between 
front  and   rear  axles,   and  with   the 


flexible  springs  and  long  wheelbase  of 
the  touring  car,  the  Roadster  is  a  par- 
ticularly easy-riding  car.     Thus  it   is 
especially  fitted  for  road  work. 
Its  power  plant   and   other  mechanical 
features    are     identical     with    those 
which  have  given   the  Hupmobile  its 
high  reputation  for  durability,  long  life 
and  efficiency;  and   you   can  see  for 
yourself  that    it   is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful    members  of    the     notable 
Hupmobile  line. 
The  tool  box  on  the  rear  deck  can  be  re- 
moved, affording  an  extra  large  carrj-- 
ing  space  for   the  individual  require- 
ments of  owners   for  touring  or  for 
commercial  purposes. 
We  have  produced  a  new  portfolio  picturing  the 
trip  of  the  World-Touring  Car,  with  views  of 
Australia, New  Zealand, India, the  Philippines, 
China,  Japan  and   other  countries,  which   is 
like   a  miniature  edition 
of  the   travels    of    Bur- 
ton   Holmes    or    FranTc 
Carpenter. 
Use  the  coupon  and  semre 
a  copy  of  the  first  edition, 
which  is  now  ready. 


HUPP  MOTOR  ;CAR  CO.,  1243  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 
THE  HUPMOBILE  WORLD   TOUR 

The    W  orld-Toiiring  Hupmobile  left  Detroit  last  November. 

It  is  now   in  India. 

It  has  traveled  some  25,000  miles  on  land,  under  its  own  power. 

It  has    crossed    the    United    States;  toured  the   Hawaiian    Islands  and    climbed  to  the  smokin 

crater  of  the  Volcano  Kilauea. 
It  has  penetrated  the   Philippine  wilderness,  going:  where  no  other  car  has  ever  ventured  ;  it  has 

climbed  the  steepest  mountain  slopes  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
It  was  one  of  the  very  first  cars  to  attempt  an  extended  tour  of  mountainous  Japan. 
It  has  gone  into  China. 

No   other  car  has  ever  attempted  a   trip   of  the   severity-  or  duration   of  this  tour. 
Before  the  Hupmobile's  return  to  Detroit  early  in  1912,  it  will  have  visited  North  Africa      g    Same. 

and  KfrSTt  and  toured  the  continent  of   Europe. 
Many    pictures,  showing    some    of    the    difficulties    from    which    the    Hupmobile    has 

emerged    triumphant,    are    contained    in   the    portfolio    covering    the    Oriental 

section  of  the    tour,  f    Ac: 


Send   the    coupon   to-day   for  this   illustrated   booklet 


Hopp 

Motor 

Car  Co. 

1243 

Jefferson  .4t. 

Driroil.  Uirh. 

Mail   mr  T" 
portfolio     '"Th< 
Conquest    of     the 
Orient." 


YOU      DRI\/E     F=^ASX 

Safety  depends  on  efiBcient   Kienalling. 

The  '•  SAMSON" Electric  Atito  Horn  iviU  clear 

the  way. 


LOUD 
SIMPLE 


STRONG 
RELIABLE 


The  "S.IMSOX"  Rives  a  polite 
warninc.  Its  loud,  strong,  persua- 
sive, musical  tones  never  startle 
nor  offend.    Write  for  circular  and  special   price  toda.v. 

AMERICAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

6419  S.  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Send  forMyMoccasin 
Bool 


\w 


Rrad  about 
how  1  make  boots  that 
»-ill  comfortably  stand   the  pief  of 
the  hardest  travel  —  boots  so  soft  they    ne\-er 
tire,  so  light  ihey  never dr«e.  so  tough  »hry 
never  disappoint. 

RUSSELL'S  Never  Leak     ^fi 
MOCCASIN  BOOTS    «P0. 

16  inch,  like  cut  Extra  select  tan  chrome  j 
cowhide,  highest  grade  soles,  hob  nailed  , 
(smooth  if  ordered)  guarded  counters,  raw*  j 
hide  laces  —  and  a  positi\T  money  back  ^ 
guarantee  of  fit  and  service 
tf  T*i  MM  e«  «i  rM.L  t.*t  HP  Mvu  mm  n 

W.C.  Rastetl  Moccftsii 
CoBpany  ukl^  »ti 
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POPE  QUALITY  HAS    NEVER  BEEN   QUESTIONED 


/jfter  you  fiave  satis fiea 
Cy  I       yourself  that  the 

Pope- HARTFORD 

Jfas  no  superior 
in   any  feature 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

I>osi;rns  :iii(l  l<:<t iiii:itos  I'^iiriiisliod 

Jno,  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  Free. 


Kor  iiti  years  ■we  have  been  payincr  our  custome**. 
I  the  highest  returns  cousi^tent  with  conservativo 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  wo  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
perB'Tial  iiiveetigatiuD.  1  lease  ask  for  Lono  List  ^o.  717 
%'i'i  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


RERKiNS  &  CO.  Lawrervce.Kans 


P/IRIS  G/IRTERS 


fe 


No  Metal  Can  Tousihift^SBI 


In  the  field  or  in  the  woods— 

at  play  or  hard  at  work  there's  com- 
fort and  satisfaction'  for  the  wearer  of 

RflRIS  G/IRTERS 

NO  METAL  CAN  TOUCH  YOU 

Sold  *Tound  the  World 

Look  for  the  name  FflRIS  on  every  garter. 
A.  STEIN  &  COMPANY,  Maker. 

Congress  St.  and  Center  Ave. 
CHICAGO     :     :     I     U.  S.  A. 


price  put  on  the  latter  is  what  the  dealer 
allows  the  customer,  plus  what  it  costs  to 
make  it  marketable.  The  salesman  does 
not  set  the  price  to  be  allowed  on  the  old 
ear ;  that  is  a  matter  settled  by  the  head  of 
the  house.  It  setting  the  price  he  figures 
on  a  50  per  cent,  depreciation  on  1911 
models,  and  an  additional  depreciation  of 
10  per  cent,  on  1910  and  1909.  Farther 
back  than  that  he  does  not  go,  the  line  be- 
ing drawn  at  1909.  It  has  been  discovered 
that  buyers  nowadays  do  not  look  so  much 
at  the  'vintage'  of  the  car  as  they  do  its 
condition,  which  accounts  for  the  com- 
paratively small  depreciation  on  two-year- 
old  cars  in  comparison  with  1911  models. 
Cars  older  than  that  have  to  be  disposed 
of  by  their  owners,  but  this  does  not  mean 
necessarily  that  the  old  ones  which  have 
been  Oslerized  by  the  dealer  are  candidates 
for  the  scrap  pile.  It  has  been  demonstra- 
ted more  than  once  that  a  car  always  is  sa- 
lable provided  the  price  is  right,  and  that 
no  matter  how  old  it  is  it  generally  can 
bring  at  least  $200,  there  always  being 
some  one  looking  for  a  bargain." 

GASOLINE  FROM  NATURAL  GAS 

The  supply  of  gasoline  promises  in 
future  to  be  notably  increased  through 
production  by  condensation  from  natiu-al 
gas.  The  industry  has  already  been  be- 
gun in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  and 
The  Motor  World  says,  "  It  is  likely  in  the 
not  far  distant  future  to  reach  such  pro- 
portions as  to  have  a  well-defined  bearing 
on  the  automobile  industry."  While  it  has 
long  been  known  that  gasoUne  could  be 
extracted  from  natural  gas,  "it  is  only 
recently  that  the  industry  has  become  of 
sufficient  importance  to  attract  attention." 
Dozens  of  small  compressor  plants  al- 
ready exist  in  the  natural  gas  fields  and 
"  are  being  operated  profitably."  Prob- 
lems in  connection  with  the  industry  still 
remain  to  be  solved,  however.  As  to  the 
progress  already  made,  Frank  P.  Petersen 
in  The  Industrial  World  says : 

"But  little  publicity  was  given  to  the 
early  ventures  along  the  lines  that  led  to 
success,  each  experimenter  holding  to  the 
belief  that  strong  latent  possibilities  for 
wealth  lay  in  his  abiUty  to  keep  quiet,  and 
either  sell  at  profit  the  experience  gained  in 
the  successful  development  of  his  ideas,  or 
limit  the  production  of  a  very  valuable  by- 
product to  his  own  properties. 

"AH  this  was  well  enough  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  keen  perception  of  the 
man  wide  awake  to  the  possibilities  of  such 
a  promising  industry,  if — and  that  'if  was 
a  most  annoying  affair — a  means  only 
could  be  devised  for  a  right  application  of 
the  process  in  the  avoidance  of  disastrous 
mistakes  in  what  to  undertake  and  what  to 
let  alone.  It  developed  that  certain  gases 
on  the  dividing  line  between  those  that 
could  be  strongly  suspected  of  being  pro- 
ductive and  non-productive  were  quite 
productive.  This  naturally  led  back  to 
the  conclusion  that  all  gases  might  be 
productive. 

"When  the  chemist  was  called  into  the 
question,  he  frankly  confest  that  no 
precedent  had  been  worked  out  that  could 
throw  any  light  on  the  subject  so  far  as 
the  laboratory  was  involved.  The  experi- 
menter was  left  pretty  much  to  his  own  re- 
sources, to  the  alternative  of  blindly  guess- 
ing at  the  matter,  or  expensive  investigation 
of  the  desirability  of  every  gas  which  it  was 
proposed  to  work. 

"The  pioneers  seeking  to  develop  the 
industry  were  peculiarly  favored  with 
physical  field-environments  that  contribute 
most  effectively  to  easy  and  assured  success 
in  an  undertaking.  The  age  of  the  wells, 
the  general  favorable  formation  of  the  pro- 
ducing strata,  the  character  of  the  oil  and 
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gas  product,  and,  in  all  but  one  or  two  in- 
stances, the  prior  application  of  gas  pump- 
ing, or  vacuum  treatment,  of  the  wells  to 
increase  oil  production  constituted  a  gen- 
erally very  favorable  situation  to  take  hold 
of  for  easy  solution. 

"There  is  at  present  one  well  on  a  lot 
almost  in  the  heart  of  Sistervillo  which  is 
being  operated  for  its  gasoline  product  in  a 
most  desirable  and  profitable  manner.  A 
gas  pump  sustaining  27|  points,  or  inches, 
mercury  vacuum,  devotes  its  entire  atten- 
tion to  the  one  well.  The  same  engine  that 
drives  the  gas  pump  also  drives  a  small 
single-stage  compressor  which  compresses 
the  gas  to  75  pounds  per  square  inch.  With 
a  very  simple  set  of  water-cooled  condens- 
ing-coils  and  separating-traps,  the  entire  gas 
product  from  this  well  is  condensible  into 
gasoline  of  about  90  degrees  Beaume.  The 
output  is  approximately  one  drum  of  50 
gallons  daily. 

Recent  information  is  to  the  effect  that 
in  one  of  the  favored  localities  of  Penn- 
sylvania some  wells  are  producing  in 
excess  of  one  and  a  quarter  barrels  of 
condensate  daily,  by  the  application  of 
gas-pump  treatment  alone,  in  which  only  a 
very  few  pounds'  condensing-pressures  are 
employed. 

"These  rare  exceptions,  however,  are 
only  indicative  of  the  plainly  laid  leads  of 
nature  for  the  guidance  of  the  experimenter 
to  the  results  which  are  so  plainly  possible. 
They  do  not,  to  any  considerable  degree, 
indicate  the  possibilities  of  production  on 
the  large  scale  or  to  the  extent  which  will 
eventually  prevail.  These  leads,  however, 
offered  the  suggestions  which  led  to  the 
conception  of  the  ultimate  possibilities  and 
the  breadth  of  the  industry. 

"Many  discussions  have  arisen  over  the 
carrying-capacity  in  gallons  per  1,000  feet 
of  gasoline  in  gas.  Many  of  the  natural 
gas  condensates  approximate  in  volume, 
weight,  or  specific  gravity,  those  same 
characteristics  for  liquid  butane.  Butane 
is  either  liquid  or  gas  as  temi)erature  and 
pressure  conditions  may  depend. 

"As  a  gas  it  weighs  almost  exactly  twice 
as  much  as  the  same  volume  of  air.  As  a 
liquid,  it  weighs  almost  exactly  (a  little 
over)  five  pounds  per  gallon.  Air  weighs, 
at  sea-level  pressure  and  zero  Fahrenheit 
temperature,  86  pounds  per  1,000  cubic 
feet.  Isn't  it  as  easy  as  a  row  of  pins  to  see 
that  1,000  feet  of  butane  would  produce 
about  34  gallons  of  'gasoline'? 

"While  the  total  volume  of  the  natural 
condensate  available  for  use  is  going  to 
be  small,  comparatively,  the  fact  that  it 
brings  back  into  available  place  at  least  its 
own  volume  of  unavailable  refinery  product 
must  not  be  overlooked.  As  a  result  the 
motor  consumer  may  hope  to  breathe  freely 
for  one  or  two  more  seasons  before  his  purse 
must  eventually  feel  the  final  call  to  meet 
the  inevitable  shortage." 

TOURING  TO  THE  PACIFIC 

Five  car-loads  of  passengers,  in  accord- 
ance with  arrangements  which  a  tourist 
agency  had  been  making  for  three  months, 
started  from  New  York  for  Los  Angeles  on 
October  2.  Sixteen  persons  had  reserved 
seats  in  the  five  cars.  The  schedule  of 
the  run  called  for  4,200  miles.  A.  L. 
Westgard,  who  has  made  notable  trips 
across  the  continent,  was  the  official  pilot. 
This  is  not  the  first  transcontinental  motor- 
touring  party  in  which  more  than  two  cars 
were  employed,  but  it  is  the  first  in  which 
a  definite  rate  for  the  trip,  including  hotel 
and  other  expenses,  has  been  made.  The 
scheme  grew  out  of  motor-tours  already 
made  through  the  same  agencyin  New  Eng- 
land. The  rate  charged  for  the  trip  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  including  all  expenses,  is  $845. 
It  was  expected  that  the  cars  would  reach 


The  New  Rauch  &  Lang  Electrics 

Are  Now  on  Exhibition  in  All 

of  the  Principal  Cities 

HPOST  CARD  addressed  to  the  Rauch  &  Lang 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  bring  you  the  name 
of  the  Rauch  &  Lang  agent  in  your  city  and  the  new 
Rauch  &  Lang  catalog.  These  agencies  in  every  city  are 
conveniently  located  in  beautiful  showrooms,  where  the  elegan- 
cies of  the  new  cars  may  be  most  minutely  observed. 

The  cars  have  a  longer  wheel  base  —  a  larger  body  with 
more  spacious  interiors  and  luxurious  upholstering. 

Easier  entrance  and  exit  are  afforded  by  a  dropped  frame, 
which  also  adds  to  the  appearance. 

Exide  or  Exide  "Hy-Cap"  Batteries,  standard  equipment, 
optional.     Edison  or  Exide  "  Ironclad  "  at  an  extra  cost. 

Special  Electric  Pneumatic  or  Motz  High-Efficiency  Cushion 
Tires  optional.  Have  our  agent  give  you  indisputable  facts 
regarding  our  control  and  mechanical  features.  Ask  him  about 
the  special  Rauch  &  Lang  inspection  service. 

THE  RAUCH  &  LANG  CARRIAGE  COMPANY 

2306  West  25th  Street 

Cleveland,  Ohio  (io8) 
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Clark  Heaters 

Make  Winter  Driving  a  Real  Pleasure 


They  keep  the  feet  warm  »nd  cozy  in  any  style  of  vehicle . 
There  is  no  flame,  smoke  or  smell,  and  one  of  these  healers 
will  last  a  lifetime.  They  cannot  be  bent  or  broken.  V\'e 
make  twenty  styles,  some  as  low  as  90  cents  each.  Get  one 
from  your  dealer  or  write  for  complete  catalog  Wriie 
today.  You  will  never  know  real  comfort  nn 
cold  weather  ridinK  until  you  get  one  of  the*e 
heaters. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

88  La  Salle  Ave.  Chicago 
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Stevens^uryca 

Study  the  shadow  picture 
of  the  fundamentals  of  a 
Stevens-Duryea  Chassis. 
Note  how  the  "Unit  Power 
Plant"  mounted  on  the 
"  Three  Points  " — 1,  2  and 
3  —  keeps  its  one  relative 
adjustment  and  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  twisting  and 
bending  of  the  frame,  though 
it  be  subjected  to  the  shocks 
of  the  most  uneven  roads. 

The  motor  transmission 
and  clutch  /«  tnost  automo- 
hilcs  are  bolted  fast  to  the 
frame  in  twelve  or  more 
places.  This  gives  rigid 
construction.  But  when 
the  car  so  constructed  goes 
over  a  rough  road  or  is  sub- 
jected to  a  jolt,  //;;.;  rigid 
construction  is  bound  to  more  or  less  warp  the  crank  and  transmission  case,  and  this,  in  turn, 
throws  the  crank  shaft  and  transmission  shaft  out  of  line  and  the  bearings  bind. 


What  "Three  Point  Support"    Means 
to  Every  Stevens-Duryea  Owner 


This  is  why  such  a  car  fails  to  deliver  its  full 
horse-power  to  the  rear  wheels — the  only  place 
it  can  do  any  good. 

With  a  Stevens-Duryea  the  tfiird  point  of 
support  is  beneath  the  frame  on  the  rear  end  of 
the  power  plant  on  a  flexible  pivot — the  whole 
acting  like  a  triangular  cradle.  (Study  the  pic- 
ture. ) 

This  permits  the  frame  to  twist  and  bend 
when  unevenness  of  the  road  is  encountered, 
but  protects  the  motor,  the  clutch  and  gear  set 
ail  in  the  one  housing  mounted  on  three  points. 
And  the  twisting  strain  of  the  frame  is  not 
communicated  to  any  part  of  the  power  plant 
no  matter  how  great  the  road  shock,  or  how 
much  the  frame  is  distorted. 


This  is  the  famous  Stevens-Duryea  principle 
of  the  ^^  Three  Point  Support,^''  and  it  permits 
the  "  Unit  Power  Plant"  of  the  car  to  transmit 
its  full  engine  power  to  the  wheels.  That  is 
why  the  Stevens-Duryea  Power  Plant  on  its 
three -point  support  always  keeps  Stevens- 
Duryea  cars  tuned  up — gives  them  greater  life 
and  greater  efficiency. 

If  you  are  interested  in  high  grade  motor  cars, 
without  fancy  prices  attached  to  them,  send  for 
the  Stevens-Duryea  illustrated  and  interesting 
literature.  It  is  as  different  from  the  usual 
automobile  catalogue  as  Stevens-Duryea  cars 
are  different  from  most  automobiles.  Or,  better 
still  visit  a  Stevens-Duryea  dealer,  see  the  car 
itself — and  get  a  den^onstration. 


Stevens-Duryea    Company,    Chicopee    Falls,    Massachusetts 


The  small 
investor 


finds  in  the  service  which  'we  offer 
just  the  element  which  is  necessary 
to  make  him  a  successful  investor — 
that  is  a  successful  saver  of  his  money. 

We  deal  exclusively  in  high  class 
bonds  of  small  denominations — $100. 
and  $500. — including  railroad,  public 
utility  and  industrial  securities. 

Our  clients  have  the  benefit  of  dis- 
interested and  experienced  advice. 
Write  us  for  booklet. 

BEYER  &  COMPANY 

52  William  St.,  New  York 


ARE  YOUR  FEET  HAPPY? 

Does  it  hurt  you  to  walk  or  stand?  Have  your  arches  fallen? 
Are  you  flat-fuoted?  Would  you  be  gvatt-fu!  for  a  shoe  that 
would  give  you  solid  comfort  and  rid  you  of  your  foot-troubles? 

Coes  &  Yoong's  $7  Flexible  Arch -Support  Shoes 

remedy  flat-foot,  fallen  arches  and  kindred  ills. 

They  restore  the  fettto  theii  natural  straight  position:  jive 
the  muscles  a  chance  to  resume  thrir  normal  work.  No  metal 
piops  or  built-in  shanks,  but  instead  a  firm,  flexible  arch-con- 
struction which  gives  necessary  support  without  interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  muscle-action, 

If  you  Jiave  no  foot-troubles  at  all,  but  still  desire  an 
ideal  hi{rh-?rade  shoe  for  comfort  and  servie'e.  you'll  be 
delighted  witli  this  shoe.  In  any  case  where  these  shot-s 
fail  to  do  all  that  we  claim,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the 
price.  $7j  and  also  the  return  express  charges. 

Write  today  for  folder  C  descrihing  these  shoes,  designed, 
produced  and  sold  exclusively  by  us 


This  actual  iiiiuto  sliows  the  reuiarkahle   lli\il>,,  iiy  uioursli" 


COES  &  YOUNG  CO.        20  School  St.,  Boston 

"We  llave  a  record  of  the  size,  width  and  last  of  the  shoes 
bought  by  every  individual  who  has  ever  traded  with  us.  Inthis 
way  we  fit  accurately  by  mail  hundreds  of  former  Boston ians  who 
now  live  in  distant  parts  of  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies 
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Los  Angeles  on  November  22,  thus  making 
the  time  from  New  York  a  little  more  than 
seven  weeks.  The  route  chosen  is  from 
New  York,  by  way  of  Albany,  to  Chicago 
thence  to  Davenport,  Iowa,  Omaha, 
Kansas  City,  and  by  the  Sante  Fe  trail 
through  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
Several  passengers  were  to  join  the  party 
at  Albany  and  others  at  more  distant  points. 

END     OF    THE    GLIDDEN    TOUR    TO 
JACKSONVILLE 

The  end  of  this  year's  Glidden  Tour  was 
reached  on  Thursday,  October  26,  when 
the  cars  which  had  left  New  York  on  Oc- 
tober 14  arrived  in  Jacksonville.  The 
result  as  to  prizes  was  that  the  three  Max- 
well specials  won  the  Glidden  trophy, 
while  fourteen  other  cars  were  tied  for  the 
Anderson  trophy.  The  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  (Sun  reports  that  the  Maxwell 
cars  "went  through  the  entire  run  without 
a  single  penalization,"  while  another 
Maxwell  car  ' '  went  through  with  a  perfect 
score." 

The  tour  is  declared  by  this  correspond- 
ent to  have  been  "the  most  strenuous  ever 
held,  so  far  as  road  conditions  are  con- 
cerned." He  adds  that  the  survivors  are 
"thanking  their  lucky  stars  that  they  are 
safe  and  sound  in  Jacksonville."  The 
so-called  national  highway,  over  which  the 
tour  was  to  be  made,  exists  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  in  name  only.  For  much  of  the 
distance  the  roads  are  not  only  dangerous, 
but  almost  impassable.  In  Southern 
Georgia  and  Northern  Florida  were  found 
the  worst  roads  of  all.  On  the  final  day 
"there  was  not  a  piece  of  good  road  any- 
where." The  cars  went  "plugging  along 
through  deep  sandy  ruts  and  mudholes, 
dodging  pine  stumps,  on  through  turpen- 
tine camps,  the  cars  reeling  and  lurching 
in  the  wilderness."  Some  of  the  machines 
having  been  caught  in  mudholes  had  to  be 
pulled  out  by  others  the  drivers  of  which 
had  escaped  the  bad  spots.  Many  ears 
"will  have  to  undergo  extensive  repairs 
to  their  bent  frames,  sprung  axles,  and 
twisted  starting  cranks."  At  least  a  dozen 
cars  were  totally  disabled  and  many  were 
partially  wrecked.  The  Maxv/ells  "stood 
up  under  the  hardest  kind  of  travel." 

The  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  remarks  that  the  one  fact  demon- 
strated by  the  tour  is  that .' '  most  cars  to-day 
are  fairly  reliable,  differing  only  in  power, 
style,  and  price."  Any  car  that  could  make 
this  year's  Glidden  tour  "is  unquestion- 
ably a  good  car."  Another  result  of  the 
tour  will  be  a  new  impetus  to  the  good- 
roads  movement  in  the  South.  Bills  were 
heard  of  along  the  route  in  different  States, 
which,  when  passed  by  legislatures,  will 
eventually  lead  to  the  much-desired  na- 
tional highway  to  Florida.  At  present 
there  are  some  excellent  roads  on  the  route, 
notably  in  North  Carolina.  On  a  "single 
day  in  that  State  more  than  ninety  miles 
were  made  before  noon,  and  the  end  of  the 
day's  schedule  was  reached  by  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  Should  a  good  road  ever 
be  completed  aU  the  way  to  Florida  it  will 
provide  a  most  attractive  trip.  The  last 
day  out  on  the  Glidden  tour  was  "through 
sections  of  beautiful  country,  with  a  road 
bordered  with  water  oaks,  hung  with 
Florida  moss,  making  a  perfect  archway 
overhead,  and  at  other  times  through 
statelj^  pines  and  pure  white  sand."  But 
of  roads  proper  there  were  none  during 
that  day's  travel. 
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{Continued  from  page  791) 

stripl  of  the  pride,  the  wealth,  and  the 
power,  which  are  the  prizes  which  manhood 
hi-injj.s." 

Two  entirely  different  styles  of  work  are 
represented  in  the  present  collection,  which 
'tlie  author  calls  "Impressions  and  Talcs." 
Th(!  first  part  gives  us  pictures  of  the  past, 
[H'oplcHl  by  Roman  cclo})ritics,  and  lias  the 
charm  of  the  old  mythological  talcs  with 
the  drama  of  history  wrapt  in  the  glamour 
of  fiction.  The  second  part  contains  tales 
of  the  supernatural,  the  thrilling,  the  weird 
and  startling,  which  the  publishers  eare- 
fidly  label  "not  to  ha  read  before  retiring," 
particularly  "The  Silver  Mirror"  and  "The 
Terror  of  Blue  John  Gap."  There  are 
humorous  touches  alternating  with  bits  of 
pathos  and  tragedy  following  close  upon 
the  heels  of  comedy,  but  there  is  always 
the  trace  of  the  vigorous  mental  grasp  and 
the  powerful  treatment  of  the  master  hand. 

HcwIoH,  Maurice.  The  Song  of  Renny.  Pp. 
41i>.      New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Hewlett  has  returned  to  the  field  of 
his  earlier  successes — that  of  pure  fiction 
and  medieval  romance,  but  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  should  represent  a  race 
so  entirely  devoid  of  admirable  or  even 
decent  traits.  His  mastery  over  medieval 
diction  is  one  of  his  greatest  charms,  and 
never  are  his  power  and  skill  more  apparent 
than  in  his  description  of  startling  adven- 
ture, family  feuds,  or  deeds  of  chivalry. 
The  tale  is  of  love  and  intrigue,  family  su- 
perstitions, and  ruthless  Fate.  There  are 
some  dramatic  situations  in  the  plot  and 
the  motivation  seems  much  clearer  and 
more  direct  than  in  the  author's  other  work, 
but  neither  the  race  of  Renny  nor  that  of 
Pikpoyntz  possesses  a  single  representa- 
tive or  deed  of  which  it  could  be  justly 
proud.  The  House  of  Renny  is  represent- 
ed by  three  maidens — Sabine,  Hold,  and 
Mabilla,  and  each  furnishes  a  vital  part  in 
the  struggle  to  be  "Renny  of  Coldscaur." 
Sabine's  part  is  sad,  sordid,  and  tragic; 
Hold's  share  that  of  uneventful  and  color- 
less existence.  With  Mabilla's  fortunes 
the  family  rises  and  falls,  the  legendary 
rune  is  justified,  and  she  finds  her  crown 
in  renunciation  and  her  happiness  in  the 
prospect  of  a  life  spent  with  Lanceilhot, 
whose  devotion  was  great  enough  to  guard 
her  against  herself. 

White,  Stewart  Edward.  The  Adventures  of 
Bobby  Ordo.  Pp.  340.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page    &  Co.     $1.20. 

"Jack  Orde"  was  a  popular  figure  in 
Mr.  White's  former  "Riverman"  stories, 
and  it  is  quite  natural  that  his  ten-year- 
old  son  should  be  the  hero  of  this  author's 
first  attempt  to  write  a  real  boy's  book. 
As  Boblty  learns  of  tlu>  mysteries  of  field 
and  gun  from  his  friend  and  admirer,  Mr. 
Kincaid,  the  author  has  a  chance  to  tell 
in  his  charming  way  many  of  the  interest- 
ing outdoor  facts  fascinatingly  presented 
to  children  or  grown-ups.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  little  unnatural  that  so  young  a  lad 
should  have  .so  clearly  d(>fined  a  love-afTair 
or  such  wonderful  detective  powers  as  in 
the  murder  trial,  but  the  main  thought 
s(M>ms  to  be  to  show  a  sturdy,  honest-in- 
tcntioned  kiddie  with  a  mind  that  works 
slowly  but  persistently  until  a  subject  is 
mastered,  after  which  he  looks  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
readable  book,  and  contains  some  pre- 
cepts   in    regard    to    self-government   and 
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SiTeu  rows  in  easy  reach 


THE 


A  New  and 

Better  Way  to  House 

Your  Books 


Does  away  with  the  sticking  doors,  the 
fixed  shelving  and  the  lost  space  in  the 
ordinary  sectional  system. 

Lets  you  adjust  the  shelves  as  you  wish. 

Opens  at  one  operation  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, giving  instant  access  to  every  volume. 

Accommodates  seven  or  eight  rows  in 
the  space  usually  required  for  five. 

Yet  grows  with  your  books  by  sections .' 

It  is 


BOOK-UNIT 


The  f^eiti  Steel  Library  System  for  Home  and  Office 


Consists  of  base,  crown  and  as  many 
intermediate  sections  as  desired.  The 
sections  have  neither  top  nor  bottom 
but  fasten  firmly  to  each  other  and  to 
the  base  and  crown  at  back  and  sides 
so  that,  instead  of  being  so  many  i.so- 
lated  compartments,  they  form  —  (no 
matter  how  many  sections  are  used)  an 
unobstructed  interior  from  base  to  crown 
— ./    Rook-Unit. 

The  shelves  may  be  adjusted  at  half- 
inch  intervals.  You  make  the  case  fit 
vour  books  instead  of  making  your  books 
fit  the  case. 

You  have  no  lost  space  by  doors 
sliding  ill  between  rows — no  unneces- 
shelving.        You     save    so    much 


sary  sneivmg.  You  save  so 
that  you  have  seven  or  eight  rows 
within  easv  reach  instead  of  the  usual 
five.  This  means  that  the  S-C  Book- 
Unit  takes  less  room  and  costs  less 
money  to  house  your  books  than  any 
other  system. 

Send  for  folder  L-2T^=' 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
Dept.  L  Marietta.  Ohio 

.l/<.  .1  ,//<i.f  iir^rs  of  THE  SAFECA  HI  SET.  thr 

orignial  fire-pronf  device  for  pmlection  ,^         Address 

of  riilnahle  pnpers,  records,  jt'irelrti,        ^<^' 

heirlooms,  ele..  in  office  ami  hotin'  Citv 


The  doors  of  the  various  sections  lock 
together  as  one.  (See  cut.)  A  single 
twist  of  the  wrist  and  thev  swin":  out 
to  the  side  from  top  to  bottom,  placing 
the  entire  collection  of  books  at  your 
disposal. 

The  S-C  Book-Unit  is  made  of  steel 
throughout  excepting  the  glass  in  the 
doors.  It  is  light,  durable  and  dust- 
proof.  No  tools  needed  to  put  it  to- 
gether. No  trouble  to  take  it  apart  to 
add  new  sections.  Beautifully  fin- 
ished in  olive  green,  mahogany 
or  oak,  in  keeping  with  the  finest 
furniture  of  any  home  or  office. 
Costs  less  than  high-grade  wood. 

No  matter  what  kind  of    case  you       ^ 
now   have,  write    today   for    full 
details  of  THE  S-C   BOOK- 
UNIT.      If  we   have   no     ^^-::^         cut  ofif 
dealer    in    your    city    ^^^^^       and   fill    in 
we    will     supply      ^^;^^        this    coupon 
V  o  u       d  i  -       ^^^y^        ^nd  mail  today. 
r  e  c  t  .  ^;:;^^xHE  SAFE-CABINET  CO. 

Dept.  L,  Marietta,  Ohio 
Sendillustrated  folder  of 
THE  S-C  BOOK-UNIT. 
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Dexter  Brothers 
Petrifax  Cement  Coating 

shmild  1m;  used  on  all  cement.'brick.  and  stucco  exteriors. 
Without  it  rain  and  dampness  are  sure  to  penetrate, 
ciusins  unsanitary  conditions  and  perhaps  daniage. 
IV-tnfax  waterproofs  the  surface,  will  not  crack,  chip  or 
\vk\,  andts  unaffected  by  climatic  changes. 
M.ide  in  white  and  several  colors.     For  natural  cement 
lini^h  specify  Petriiax  No.  4'i. 
W'riie  tor  bi>okle;. 

Dexter  Brothers  Co.,  117  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Branchei  : 


1133  Broadway.  New  York.  N    Y. 
218  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 

Alio  makers  oj  Dexler  Bros.  English  Shingle  Stains 

Arcnte— H.  M.  Hookrr  C  .  Chi(-»sv>  ;  K  B.  ToU«n.  ?i. 
U^uis;  Sliornun  Kinilwll.  San  Frmofifc-i;  Hoffvh'.nfr 
A  Co..  Honolulu:  and  DEALERS 
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mM    AND  TII^E    Pt: 


Non-Skid  in  FACT  as  well  as  in  name — 

**JPirc6tone" 

Non^-Skid  Tires 

LOOK  at  the  tread.  The  mass  of  sharp  edges,  an- 
j  gles,  sides  and  hollows  showyou  why  this  tire  won't 
lei  your  car  skid  or  slide,  no  matter  how  slippery  the 
street.  ^  This  thick  raised  lettering  is  all  extra.  After 
^  it  is  all  worn  down  you  still  have  left  a  regular  smooth 
tread,  giving  you  an  extra  mileage  that  no  bther  tire 
can  offer.  ^  The  world's  record  for  durability  and 
speed  is  held  by  Firestone  tires — and  the  Non-Skid 
combines  this  wear-resisting  quality  of  rubber  with 
the  only  tread  construction  that  is  non-skid  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  ^  Only  slightly  higher  in 
price  than  our  regular  tread — your  safety  and  econo- 
my demand  the  use   of   Firestone   Non-Skid   Tires. 


^.. 


* 


The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

"America's    Largest    Exclusive    Tire    and    Rim  Maimers" 
AKRON,  OHIO,   AND    ALL   PRINCIPAL    CITIES 
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The  Badqer 
foptableLamp 


THROWS  A  CLEAR  WHITE 
LIGHT  JUST  WHEREAND 

ANYWHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 


FOR 

ELECTRICITY 

ONLY 

USE  IT  FOR 
READING,  SEW- 
ING. PLAYING 
CARDS.  SHAV- 
ING. FOR  THE 
PIANO. 

ASK  YOUR 
:t  R  I  ( 
SUPPLY  HOUSE 
OR      DEPART- 

ment  store. 

we-ll  send 
it.  express 
prepaid.  for 
$5.  your  money 
returned  if 
not  pleased. 


liddressDept.  14l 


Increase 
Your 
,  Efficiency 


Stenographers 
who  use  IBlaisdell 


Pencils  never  lose  the  point  They 
never  have  to  stop  and  whittle.  They 
never  delay  the  business  in   hand. 

Blaisdell  ^Z^ 

are  sharpened  instantly  by  simply 
nicking  the  paper  and  pulling  off 
the  spiral  strip  of  paper. 
Blaisdell  Pencils  come  in  every  degree  of 
hardness— with  and  witliout  erasers.  The 
graphite  used  is  imported  from  Bavaria, 
where  the  world's  finest  graphite  is  mined. 
It  is  the  best  lead  put  into  any  pencil  at  the 
price.    We   also  make  a  complete  line  ot 

better"  erasers. 
If  your  stationer  cannot  stipply  you,  write 
(or  one  of  our  special  offers. 
Offer  No.  1,  lOc,    3  assorted  high  grade 
lead  pencils.  Offer  No.  2. 25c,  3  assorted 
high  grade  pencils  and  3  crayons.   Offer 
No.  3,  50c,   6  assorted  high  grade  pen- 
cils with  extra  thiclt  leads  and  6  crayons 
of  different  colors. 
BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  COMPANY 
4&07  Wayne  Ave.,  PhUadelphla,  Pa. 


gun-practise  that  might  be  advantageously 
studied  by  readers  of  all  ages. 

Garland,  Hamlin.  Victor  Olnee's  Discipline. 
Pp.  308.  New  York  and  London:  Harper  &  Bros. 
1911.      $1.30. 

While  there  is  an  interesting  love-story 
woven  into  this  book,  it  is,  primarily, 
spiritualistic  propaganda  and  contains 
little  else  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
Victor  Olnee,  an  athlete  at  a  Western  col- 
lege and  nearing  his  graduation,  suddenly 
discovers,  through  a  newspaper  attack 
upon  his  mother,  that  she  is  a  medium,  and, 
realizing  that  all  these  years  he  must  have 
been  supported  on  the  proceeds  of  what, 
to  him,  seems  a  nefarious  business,  he 
leaves  college  determined  to  defend  his 
mother  and  support  her  so  that  she  can  be 
independent  of  her  "voices." 

Then  comes  a  struggle:  his  mother  re- 
fuses to  leave,  and,  aided  by  some  of  her 
very  wealthy  clients,  who  consider  it  a 
"privilege"  to  pay  her  bills,  she  finally 
succeeds  in  convincing  Victor  not  only  that 
she  is  honest  and  sincere  in  her  beliefs,  but 
also  converts  him  to  the  same.  To  be 
frank,  we  think  he  was  excusable  when  he 
took  naturally  to  the  luxuries  of  the  Joyce 
household  and  the  beauty  of  Leonora 
Wood;  other  than  that  we  hardly  find  it 
easy  to  share  his  conviction,  even  after  the 
startling  and  theatrical  scene  in  which  the 
author  justifies  the  medium  beyond  ."the 
shadow  of  a  doubt." 

»  Abbott,  Eleanor  Hallowell.  The  Sick-A-Bcd 
Lady.  Pp.  371.  New  York:  The  Century  Co. 
1911.     $1.30  net. 

Ten  of  Miss  Abbott's  stories  are  here 
collected  into  one  volume  and  each  is 
characterized  by  the  same  whimsical  sense 
of  humor  and  the  same  hyphenated  ter- 
minology. Just  what  it  is  that  gives  the 
compelling  personal  charm  to  most  of  these 
sketches,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  author 
gives  us  the  impression  that  only  the  best 
is  worth  while,  whether  it  be  in  love, 
friendship,  or  business. 

Her  love-stories  are  tender,  her  childish 
tales  bewitching,  and,  in  every  case,  she 
seems  to  get  at  the  realities  of  life  and  to 
represent  real  human  experiences.  The 
laughs  she  causes  are  the  fascinating  chuck- 
ly  kind  that  bubble  up  from  a  happy  heart, 
and  the  tears — such  as  those  that  slip  from 
the  eye  when  one  is  touched  by  a  pathetic 
incident  when  the  throat  contracts  and  a 
little  pain  pierces  the  heart.  Miss  Abbott 
does  not  deal  in  deep  tragedy,  but  sorrow 
and  joy  are  depicted  with  sharp  lines  and 
distinct  color.  One  story  of  the  collection 
excels  another  only  as  it  appeals  to  the 
mood  of  the  reader.  We  envy  any  one 
who  can  write  with  such  bewitching 
and  sparkling  originality  such  real  and 
gripping  stories. 

MRS.    GOUVERNEUR'S  RECOL-- 
LECTIONS 

Gouverneur,  Marian.  As  I  Remember.  Pp. 
393.  New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.     1911.     $2  net. 

Those  who  are  always  eager  to  read  of 
the  doings  and  goings  of  the  "four  hun- 
dred," will  be  delighted  with  this  record 
of  nineteenth-century  celebrities  who  figure 
so  conspicuously  in  Mrs.  Gouverneur's 
reminiscences.  Her  own  father,  James 
Campbell,  was  a  descendant  of  a  Jacobite 
who  fought  at  CuUoden,  and  her  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Captain  Hazard  who 
commanded  a  privateersman  during   the 
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Revolution.  Born  in  Jamaica,  she  accom- 
panied her  parents  to  New  York  and  there, 
at  fashionable  schools,  associated  with  the 
daughters  of  the  first  families.  '  Those 
were  the  days  when  it  was  considered  bad 
taste  to  mention  a  lady's  name  in  print, 
when  bald  heads  were  not  "good  form," 
and  when  every  married  woman  wore  bon- 
net strings  tied  demurely  under  her  chin. 

These  records  are  not  vivid  portraitures 
of  life  and  events,  but  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  well-bred  gossip,  first  about  the 
aristocratic  families  whose  daughters  were 
her  companions  at  the  fashionable  schools 
she  attended,  and  later,  after  her  marriage 
to  Samuel  Gouverneur,  Jr.,  grandson  of 
ex-President  Monroe,  about  the  intimate 
friends  who  figured  in  her  life  in  Washing- 
ton and  Maryland.  Mrs.  Gouverneur's 
memories  include  a  bewildering  number  of 
names  and  genealogical  information,  some 
of  it  more  frankly  told  than  the  subjects 
might  desire;  but,  as  she  says,  "In  looking 
backward  through  the  years  of  a  long  and 
active  life  I  have  seen  varied  relays  of 
humanity,  all  of  them  acting  their  parts 
and  filling  their  appropriate  niches — great 
and  small  often  standing  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der and  engaged  in  the  same  strife." 

It  really  is  remarkable  that  one  person 
should  have  known  intimately  so  many 
famous  people,  but  the  anecdotes  in  regard 
to  the  Astors,  the  Lorillards,  President 
Van  Buren,  General  Scott,  and  all  the 
others  carry  a  personal  interest,  and  have 
a  real  fascination  for  all  celebrity  lovers. 
The  author's  style  is  good  and  she  cer- 
tainly has  had  many  friends  of  whom  she 
might  be  proud. 

MEREDITH'S  COLLECTED  WORKS 

Meredith,  George.  The  Works  of.  Vols.  XXI. 
to  XXVI.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
1911. 

The  final  volumes  of  the  Meredith  sub- 
scription edition  came  with  the  promised 
sweepings  and  cleanings  of  drawers  and 
cupboards  in  the  Meredith  literary  house- 
hold. The  true  Meredithian  will  not 
grieve,  for  he  is  always  attent  to  listen 
whether  the  master  nods  over  his  task 
or  whether  he  is  keyed  up  to  his  most  bril- 
liant pitch.  The  collector  of  collected  edi- 
tions will  inflate  with  the  satisfaction 
of  possessing  "all"  the  master  wrote. 
Students  of  literature  will  find  a  use  for 
things  that  Meredith  was,  in  his  lifetime, 
content  to  regard  as  "unconsidered  trifles." 
The  place  to  enshrine  them  is,  of  course, 
the  monumental  edition,  and  only  he  need 
complain  who  has  at  his  disposal  but  lim- 
ited shelf-room.  This  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  these  contents  of  the  final 
prose  volumes  are  useless  and  unworthj-. 
Some  of  the  shorter  tales  already  exist  in 
fugitive  published  form,  such  as  "The 
Tale  of  Chloe,"  "Farina,"  and  "The 
House  on  the  Beach."  "The  Sentimental- 
ists "  is  the  fragment  of  a  drama  carrying 
with  it  an  added  interest  from  the  fact 
that,  tho  unfinished,  it  was  thought  worthy 
of  representation  last  year  on  the  stage 
of  a  London  theater,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Granville  Barker.  It  suc- 
ceeded with  the  elect.  The  volume  of 
"Miscellaneous  Prose" — No.  XXIII. — 
contains  the  brilliant  essay  on  "The  Idea 
of  Comedy"  that  first  appeared  as  a  maga- 
zine article,  then  was  expanded  into  a  lec- 
ture. Without  this  wonderful  work  the 
key  to  Meredith's  whole  criticism  of  the 
human  comedy  would  be  missing.     To  be 


Direct     Drive     with 

W^stinghouse    Motors 

For  the  Dividend  Paying 

Industrial    Plant 

THIS  talk  is  to  the  investor  in  industrial  shares. 
The   likelihood  of  future  dividends  should  be  about  the 
most    important    factor   governing    your    purchase    of    any 
industrial. 

In  these  days  of  close  competition,  plant  equipment 
and  cost  of  maintenance  either  makes  or  breaks  the  money 
making  ability  of  the  factory  in  nearly  every  industrial  line. 
Nowadays  the  best  selling  organization  in  the  world  cannot 
make  money  with   out-of-date   machinery   in   the   factory. 

Direct  drive  with  electric  motors  has  effected  such 
economies  in  factory  production  that  the  plant  still  using 
the  obsolete  shaft  and  belt  drive  is  left  hopelessly  behind  in 
the  competition  for  a  dividend-paying  margin  of  profit. 

Any  plant  which  invests  in  a  complete  installation  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  Motors — even  at  the  pains  of  scrapping  tons  of  old- 
fashioned  shafting- — ^is  building  for  the  future  and  insuring  an 
appreciation  of  the  investment  value  of  its  stock. 

Westinghouse  Motors  for  direct  driving  give  the  most  practical 
application  of  power. 

They  have  greater  reliability  than  can  be  gotten  with  shcift 
drive — less  stoppage  of  machinery. 

They  make  an  immense  saving  in  space  and  in  labor.  Power 
costs  are  in  proportion  to  worl^  done.  No  power  consumption  when 
machines  are  idle.     Less  oil  and  other  supplies  are  required. 

The})  give  a  factory  all  the  advantages  of  centralized  power. 

There  is  more  permanency)  to  an  investment  in  Westinghouse 
Motors  than  in  almost  any  other  class  of  machinery.  Many  Westing- 
house Motors  are  in  use  today  which  have  been  in  almost  continuous 
use  for  upward  of  twenty  years. 

Investors,  stockholders,  and  the  officers  and  directors  of  industrial 
plants  offering  their  stock  to  the  public  as  an  investment  should  have 
the  most  up-to-date  information  upon  this  subject  of  direct  drive. 

Write  us  for  the  literature  you  ought  to  have,  telling  us  what 
line  of  industry  you  are  investing  in.  You  can't  know  all  you  should 
know  about  your  business  until  you  know  what  motor  drive  will  do  for  it. 

Address  "Westinghouse  Motor  Department  D,  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pa." 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

Pittsburgh 

Sales  Offices  in  Forty  American  Cities  Representatives  all  over  the  World 
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Story  of  This  Car 

Rain  and  sleet.  A  muddy,  icy,  slip- 
pery road. 

In  the  distance  a  car  appeared.  Stead- 
ily and  with  perfect  traction  it  rapidly 
approached.  On  it  came  sure  as  a  shuttle 
in  the  loom.  With  speed  unchecked  it 
struck  the  sharp  curve.  Yet  it  did  not 
skid — //  did  not  e'ven  slip  or  snuer've  from 
its  course  a  single  inch. 

It  swung  around  the  curve,  glided  on 
its  way — and  safety  ivent  nvith  it! 

The  driver  of  the  car  was  thoughtful 
and  careful.  He  always  took  Weed 
Chains  with  him — and — he  aliuays  put 
them  on  luhen  it  rained  and  nvhen  the  road 
nvas  sleety— because  WEED  ANTI-SKID 
CHAINS  make  skidding  utterly  impossible. 
SO  HE  HAD  THEM  ON  HIS  WHEELS 
WHEN  HE  CAME  DOWN  THE  ROAD. 

The  Result — a  pleasant  ioumey.     A  safe  arrival. 


Story  of  This  Car 

The  same  rain  and  sleet.  The  same 
muddy,  icy,  slippery  road. 

In  the  distance  a  car  appeared.  It 
slipped  and  swerved  from  side  to  side  as 
it  approached  because  the  wheels  did  not 
hold  to  the  road. 

On  came  the  car  and  peril  came  <u;ith  it! 

With  speed  unchecked  the  car  struck 
the  sharp  curve. 

Skid — Crash — Wreckage ! 

With  foolish  dependence  on  rubber 
alone,  the  thoughtless,  careless  driver 
neglected  to  take  Weed  Chains  with  him 
and  did  not  put  them  on  when  it  com- 
menced to  rain  and  to  sleet  the  road. 

Take  Warning!  You  knonx)  that  it  is 
the  height  of  folly  to  attempt  to  dri've  a  car 
onjer  slippery  roads  nvithout  the  aid  oj 
Weed  Chains.  Then  nvhf  in  the  name  of 
reason  do  you  do  it?  GET  WEED  CHAINS. 


At  all 

Reputable 

Dealers 


Weed  Chains,  because  of  their  "Creeping  Grip" 
cannot  injure  tires — they  actually  preserve  them. 

Weed   Chain  Tire   Grip  Co.,  28  Moore  St.,  New  York  City 


The  Standard  Dictionary  has  received  all 
kinds  of  honor  medals  and  prizes  from  exposi- 
tions, governments  and  educational  institutions. 


BROOKSVILLE,  FLORIDA.  BOARD  OF  TRADE 


Bushel  Corn  Farms 
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^^  ^^  Iruit.  Truck  furmiii;;  equal  to  any  in  state 
of  F^>rida.  Only  a  small  aniovint  of  Florida  soil  is  ricll. 
high,  hinck  h:iniiiiock  land  such  as  sui rounds  oui- 

rity.  We,  the  Bmoksville  Board  of  Trade,  havo  no  land 
to  sell*  but  want  tointerest  ainhitioua  men  with  from  $500 
to  $1,000  capital  to  help  develop  tremendous  agricultural  and 
industrial  advantages  of  Brooksville  and  Hernando  County. 
Althoush  farm  and  fruit  land  hns  been 
steadily  foing  up  in  price,  some  good  land 
can  stilt  be  lx)ught  far  bolow  its  real  value 


Sondl  foi*  Free  Book 

It  tells  you  alwut  the  different  kinds  of 
Florida  soil,  and  why  the  biggest  com  crops 
(80  bu.  per  acre),  best  citrus  fruiis.  truck 
and  staple  crops  are  grown  l:ere.  300  feet 
above  the  sea — no  swamps  or  marshes.  Ideal 
climate  —  schools,  churches,  good  roads,  all 
modem  conveniences.  If  you  are  not 
afraid  of  work,  and  have  at  least  $500  to 
$1000  capital,  come  to  Brooksville.  We  need 
you  and  will  help  you  by  gi vine  the  benefit  of 
our  advice  and  experience.  Write  us  today. 

BOARD  OF  TRADE,  Box  508,  BROOKSVILLE,  FU. 
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The  Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Eider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


For  Men  and  Women— combines    strength 
with  li^'htness;  grace  and  finish  with  compact- 
ness.   Quality  of  material  and  construction  give 
durability-     It  embodies  the  practical  suggestions 
of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'  manufacturing 
experience.     Send  for  illustrated   descriptive 
catalogue  B  giving  the  names  of  many  prominent  users. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  106  Chambers  St..  New  York  City 
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sure,  it  might  be  discovered  by  the  atten- 
tive reader  implicit  in  the  novels;  it  even 
appears  in  reflective  chapters  scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  course  of  his  work; 
but  nowhere  is  his  theory  of  the  art  of  fic- 
tion so  brilliantly  set  forth.  Besides  this 
the  volume  contains  introductory  notices 
to  the  work  of  other  writers,  graceful 
handings-on  of  timorous  or  unknown 
writers  to  a  public  that  must  have  a 
"barker"  to  point  for  it  the  way.  Three 
volumes  are  devoted  to  the  poetry,  and 
here  nothing  is  missed.  A  feature  of  these 
later  volumes  is  the  reproductions  of  illus- 
trations that  accompanied  the  poems  on 
their  appearance  in  such  forgotten  publi- 
cations as  Once  a  Week.  Here  are  echoes 
of  the  golden  age  of  English  wood-engra- 
ving, for  in  this  medium  the  designs  of 
Sandys,  Millais  in  his  Preraffaelite  days, 
of  Hablot  K.  Browne,  are  saved  for  us. 
In  this  age  of  plethoric  magazines  stuffed 
with  the  work  of  hurried  artists  who  give 
but  casual  attention  to  the  literary  work 
they  aim  to  embellish  there  come  remind- 
ers of  a  more  leisured  time  as  well  as 
of  an  identification  with  the  spirit  and 
feeling  of  the  writer. 

A    MEMOIR    OF   FURNIVALL 

Furnivall,  Frederick  James.  A  Volume  of  Per- 
sonal Record.  8vo,  pp.  215.  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.      New  York:    Henry  Frowde.      $1.40. 

The  greatest  men  are  often  those  of 
whom  the  world — i.e.,  the  world  in  general 
— knows  least,  said  Wordsworth.  The 
object  of  those  who  edited  this  work  is 
that  "due  tribute  should  be  paid  to  a  great 
man  and  his  influence,  apart  from  appre- 
ciations of  his  literary  work."  Scholars 
have  long  known  Furnivall  for  his  editorial 
and  critical  labors  on  Chaucer  and  Shake- 
speare, for  his  services  as  secretary  of  the 
British  Philological  Society,  and  for  his 
connection  with  the  "New  English  Dic- 
tionary." The  present  volume  reveals 
him  as  a  man.  There  is  a  brief  biography 
of  the  great  philologist  by  John  Monro. 
Then  follow  a  series  of  memoirs  or  brief 
reminiscences  of  the  author  contributed 
by  his  friends — among  the  most  eminent  of 
his  age — including  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Stopp- 
ford  A.  Brooke,  Edward  Dowden,  Anthony 
Hope,  J.  J.  Jusserand,  George  A.  Mac- 
millan,  etc. 

Frederick  James  Furnivall  was  a  great 
English  philologist  who  brought  Ruskin 
to  respect  "words  as  the  interpreters  of 
things."  His  great  capacity  for  friend- 
ship, his  love  of  the  young,  his  passion  for 
field  sports — are  all  sympathetically  set 
forth  in  these  memoranda.  He  founded 
the  Hammersmith  Sculling  Club  for  girls 
and  men,  and  one  of  the  contributors  to 
this  volume,  Gwendoline  Jarvis,  remarks, 
"The  Doctor  was  very  keen  on  sculling, 
both  as  a  sport  and  a  healthj^  exercise. 
The  club  regattas  were  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  him,  especially  when  the  list 
of  competitors  was  a  lengthy  one.  He 
was  especially  partial  to  the  girls'  races, 
and  encouraged  light  boat-sculling  for 
both  sexes."  In  one  of  the  illustrations 
the  doctor  figures  as  cox  in  an  eight-oared 
gig  rowed  by  girls. 

The  book  is  a  refreshing  witness  to  the 
fact  that  Shakespeare's  "manhood,  learn- 
ing, gentleness"  may  still  hang  together 
like  three  graces  even  in  old  age.  Dr. 
Furnivall  lived  to  see  his  eighty-fifth  birth- 
day after  working  ' '  all  his  life  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  alike  as  to  literary  facts  and  to 
social  relations." 
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MISS  JEWETT'S  LETTERS 

Letters  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  edited  by  Annie 
T.  Fields.     Boston:    HouKhton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  editing  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's  let- 
ters could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands 
than  those  of  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  her  life- 
long and  intimate  friend,  who  brings  to  the 
work  personal  affection,  deepest  apprecia- 
tion, and  a  comprehension  of  all  the 
characteristics  that  contributed  to  Miss 
Jewett's  personality.  Letters — good  ones 
— always  reveal  the  real  character  of  the 
writer,  and  these  letters  certainly  stand 
the  test.  There  are  letters  to  Annie 
Fields,  T.  B.  Aldrieh,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Mrs.  Sarah  Whitman,  Harriet  Pres- 
cott  Spofford,  and  many  other  notables, 
and  each  glows  with  the  ambition  of  the 
writer,  her  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  others,  and  her  great  desire  to  com- 
municate to  them  her  tribute  of  admira- 
tion. In  a  charming  and  intimate  way  she 
alludes  to  her  own  family  and  friends, 
betraying  her  tender  devotion  for  them  all, 
and  refers  to  the  famous  among  her 
acquaintances  with  illuminating  frankness. 
No  topic  of  current  events  is  too  trivial 
to  be  considered  by  her.  Literature,  war, 
politics,  and  science  all  receive  careful 
attention  and  usually  a  decisive  opinion. 
I  Whether  she  is  in  her  own  beloved  Maine 
or  traveling  the  Continent  with  famous 
friends,  she  writes  of  nature  with  a  faith- 
fulness and  power  that  could  exist  only 
in  one  who  loved  it  deeply.  The  birds,  the 
clouds,  the  green  fields,  are  all  messengers 
of  beauty,  and  her  method  of  expression 
is  so  whimsical  that  the  reader  must  see 
with  her  eyes.  Of  her  own  stories  she 
says:  "They  used  to  be  as  long  as  yard- 
sticks, they  are  now  as  long  as  spools,  and 
they  will  soon  be  the  size  of  old-fashioned 
peppermints,  and  have  neither  beginning 
nor  end,  but  shape  and  flavor  may  still  be 
left  them,  and  a  kind  public  may  still 
accept  when  there  is  nothing  else." 

A  CROWN  PRINCESS'   STORY 


Lulsa  of  Tuscany. 

New  York  and  London: 
$3.50. 


My  Own  Story.     Pp.   367. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1911. 


So  much  publicity  has  been  accorded  the 
story  of  Luiea,  former  Crown  Princess  of 
Saxony,  including  the  court  scandal  pre- 
ceding and  following  her  departure  from 
court,  that  it  is  interesting  to  hear  her  side 
of  the  affair  as  she  tells  it  in  "My  Own 
Story,"  and  which  she  claims  she  has 
written  to  protect  her  sons  from  "men- 
dacious assertions,"  and  to  prevent  "future 
historians  of  the  houses  of  Saxony  and 
Hapsburg  from  perpetuating  errors  through 
lack  of  contradiction."  According  to  her 
own  record  Luisa  came  from  a  "queer" 
family:  Niece  of  "John  Orth,"  who  dis- 
appeared from  his  country  on  account  of 
political  pique,  granddaughter  of  the 
scandal-tinged  old  man  who  kept  six 
hundred  watches  ticking  in  his  room,  and 
cousin  of  that  Rudolph  whose  death  was  so 
bedded  in  intrigue,  scandal,  and  murder. 

She  does  not  disclaim  an  erratic  disposi- 
tion, and  tries  to  make  her  readers  under- 
stand the  point  of  \  iew  of  such  a  nature  as 
hers  under  the  restraint  of  court  conven- 
tions and  etiquette.  It  is  here  the  strength 
of  her  narrative  lies — if  strength  it  has — 
in  the  merciless  arraignment  of  the  in- 
flexibility of  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  beset  royal  children.     Humanity,  per- 


A  Shaving  Triumph 
— and  why 

Gillette 


SAFETY 

RAZOR 

me  STANDARD/SAFETY.  EASE  ^wCOMFORT 


A 


MECHANICAL    device    of    exquisite 

ingenuity.     Its  triumph  as  a  perfect  safety 

razor  lies  mainly  in  the  effects  resulting  from 

the  combination,  or  working  together,  of  the 

blade  and  three  simple  parts. 

Simplicity  is  the  first  essential  of  mechanical 
perfection — the  GILLETTE  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  simplicity. 

The  Gillette  is,  moreover,  simple  to  use. 
It  is  always  ready.  It  has  done  away  with 
stropping  and  honing — saves  time,  energy  and 
temper.  Then,  it  is  "Everyman's"  razor.  A  slight  turn  of  the 
screw  handle  alters  the  curve  of  the  flexible  blade,  so  that  its  edge 
can  meet  the  face  at  the  correct  distance  from  the  safety-guard 
for  a  light  or  close  shave — all  beards  and  skins  differing  individu- 
ally, as  most  men  know. 

Using  the  GILLETTE  with  a  diagonal  stroke,  the  same  as  with 
an  ordinary  old-fashioned  razor,  improves  the  shave.      The 
absolute   safety   of  the   GILLETTE    makes    it    peculiarly 
fitted  to  the  angle  stroke. 

GILLETTE  BLADES  are  sold  everywhere.  Packet  of  6 
(12  shaving  edges),  50c;  nickel-plated  box  of  12  (24 
shaving  edges),  $1.00.  Finest  special  steel.  Rust-proof 
and  antiseptic.     Keenest  and  hardest  edge  ever  produced 

GILLETTE   SALES    CO..    28    West   Second    Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


i 


Factories  and  Offices  :     New  York,  Chicago,  Mon- 
treal, London,  Leicester,  Parij,  Hamburg,  Shanghai 


-,*»■ 


Standard  Set,  $5.00  J^t",";^,: 

"IfifsaQlUtle—it's 
The  Safely  Razor." 

NO  STROPPING  -  NO  HONINO 


ealer  to  show 
llette  Line 


KNOWN  THE 


JiCn^-C^JS^dli 


You  will  save  money  by  putting: 
these  bookcases  in  your  home. 

The  handsome  desig:ns.  the  rich  tinirsh.  the  removable 
non-binding:  doors,  the  absence  of  distisruring:  iron  bands 
make  them" far  better  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 

and  his;h  quality  is  jriiaranteed.    Write  for  our  artistic 
catalogue  H  with  colored  illustr-ations  showing  Sanitary 
Clawfoot,  Mission  and  Standard  Styles. 
Sold  by  dealers  or  direct 
SIS."*  FIR.MTIRE  CO,,  19  Victoria  Street,  *ir«iid  fUpids,  lifh. 
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IVJanning- 

Alcolite  Stove 

Chafing  Dishes 

Burning  Denatured  Alcohol 

For  light  meals,  lunches  and  late  suppers,  there's 
nothing-  like  a  Manning-Bowman  Chafing  Dish 
equipped  with  the  "Ivory"  Enameled  Food  Pan  and 
the  Alcolite  Burner  Stove.  This  stove  burns  alcohol 
gas,  which  it  generates  from  the  liquid  alcohol. 
It  has  the  cooking  power  of  a  range  burner,  and 
a  full  meal  can  be  prepared  on  it.  It  will  take 
any  cooking  utensil  as  well  as  Manning-Bov/man 

CoffeePercolators 

Manning-Bowman  Percolators  insure  uniformly 
good  coffee,  clear,  rich,  full-flavored,  healthful— 
as  the  liquid  coffee  never  remains  in  contact  with 
the  grounds,  the  coffee  is  never  rank  or  bitter. 
Manning-Bowman  Percolators  make  coffee 
quickly,  starting  with  cold  water.  They  are  simple 
and  easy  to  clean— no  valves,  no  clogging— also 
made  in  Urn  style  for  making  coffee  on  the  table. 

The  Manning-Bowman  Quality  products  are  made 
in  hundreds  of  designs  and  in  various  sizes.  In 
Nickel  Plate,  Silver  Plate,  Solid  Copper  and 
Aluminum.  Sold  by  leading  dealers— jewelers, 
department  stores,  etc.  Write  for  Free  Recipe 
Book  and  Catalogue  No.  L-3. 

MANNING,  BOWMAN  &  COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

A'.iO  makers  of  Manning-Bowman  Eclipse 
Bread  Makers,  Alcohol  Gas  Stoves,  Tea  Ball 
Tea  Urns,  Chafing  Dish  Accessories.  Cele- 
brated M.  &  B.  Brass,  Copper  and  Nickel  Polish. 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


;iot  salisraL'tciy,    iciuin  it.      Uaus    Ini- 
oved     Tip      Top      UupHoator      with 
■  Dausco "     Oiled    Linen    Back    nega- 
ve  roll    is  the  result   ui  27  years*  ex- 
■ience.  and  is   used    and  endorsed 
'  by  thousands  of  business  houses  and 
individuals.     lllO  copies  from  pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  type- 
written   origfinal.      Clear,     clean, 
perfect.      Complete  Duplica-  dJC 
tor,    cap    size,  prire  $7.50  less  discount    33    1-3    per    cent,  net  V** 
FELIX  P.  DAI'S  DUPLICATOR  CO..  Daus  Bide..  HI   John  St.,  N.T. 


FOR    CHRISTMAS 

Only  ^,!«  A  PifdmoHt  Red  Cedar  Cliest 

$27,25 

Freight 

Prepaid 
East  of  the 
Mississippi 

Size  of  Chest: 
3  ft.  10  in.  long 
1  ft.  9  in.  wide 
1  ft.  9  in.  high 

Your  furs,  blankets,  linens,  hices. 
sillis  and  woolens,  come  from  the  fragrant  depths  of  a  Pjcdinont 
Southern  Red  Cedar  Chest  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  \.'.Telaid  away. 
Absolute  protection  from  motlis,  mire,  dust  and  dampness.  VKRY 
DECORATIVE  and  the  MOST  ACCEPTABLE  of  all  Christmas  gifts 
Shipped  DIRECT  from  factory,  at  factory  prices,  freight  prepaid.  If) 
DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  Send  for  booklet,  '  The  Stfiry  of  Red  Cedar" 
and  big  catalog  showing  many  styles,  sizes  and  prices  of  Chests, 
Upholstered  Wardrobe  Couches,  etc. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,     Dept.  5,     Statesville,  N.  C. 


sonality,  and  individuality  are  all  sacri- 
ficed to  the  creation  of  automatons,  the 
"rulers  to  be."  Naturally  "My  Own 
Story"  gives  no  damaging  facts  about  its 
author  and  certainly  her  description  of  her 
father-in-law  and  his  family  is  anything 
but  attractive;  but  if  Frederick-August 
was  as  good  as  she  portrays  him,  and  if  she 
was  as  proud  and  happy  with  her  children 
as  she  claims,  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
that  she  should  have  taken  the  step  she 
did  in  order  to  free  herself  from  persecution 
and  misunderstanding.  Most  of  all,  the 
book  proves  that  families  tho  royal  have 
the  same  characteristics  as  ordinary  mor- 
tals, and,  while  she  relates  many  stories  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  the  book  will  be  of  no  vital 
importance  in  the  history  of  Saxony.  Of 
herself  she  relates  only  the  most  innocent 
of  escapades,  and,  according  to  her  own 
account,  she  was  a  victim  of  unjust  influ- 
ence, the  adored  of  her  people,  and  a 
much-maligned  woman. 

EDWARD  DWELLY'S  "  GAELIC 
DICTIONARY" 

Dwelly,  Edward.  The  Illustrated  Gaelic  Dic- 
tionary, specially  designed  for  beginners  and  for  use 
in  schools,  including  every  Gaelic  word  in  all  the 
other  Gaelic  Dictionaries  and  printed  books,  as  well 
as  an  immense  number  never  in  print  before.  In 
3  vols.,  pp.  1053.  Printed  and  published  by  the 
author  at  Fleet,  Hants,  England. 

Begun  in  1881,  "The  Illustrated  Gaelic 
Dictionary,"  on  which  Mr.  Edward  Dwelly 
has  spent  the  past  thirty  years,  has  re- 
cently been  completed  and  forms  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  language  of  which  it 
treats.  The  author  has  produced  three 
volumes  containing  1,053  pages,  which  are 
freely  illustrated.  The  work  was  not  only 
compiled  and  edited,  but  set  in  type  and 
printed  by  the  indefatigable  editor  himself. 
In  the  main  the  vocabulary  is  based  on  that 
of  MacLeod  and  Dewar,  so  much  appre- 
ciated by  Gaelic  students.  All  the  words 
not  given  by  MacLeod  and  Dewar,  but 
which  appear  in  any  of  the  other  Gaelic 
Dictionaries,  are  now  included  besides 
some  thousands  of  words  gathered  from 
common  speech  and  the  whole  range  of 
modern  Scottish  Gaelic  literature,  inclu- 
ding the  Gaelic  names  of  plants,  diseases, 
and  birds,  technical  terms,  etc.,  compiled 
from  lists  given  in  pamphlets  and  peri- 
odicals from  time  to  time. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Dwelly  takes  occasion 
to  thank  the  late  King  Edward  for  award- 
ing him  a  Civil  List  pension  when  only 
about  one-half  of  his  dictionary  had  been 
issued  to  the  public.  His  Majesty's 
lamentable  death  was  one  of  the  shadows 
that  mars  the  Compiler's  pleasure  at  the 
completion  of  his  life-work,  by  preventing 
the  possibility  of  his  offering  a  copy  to  that 
King.  The  great  expense  entailed  by  the 
publication  of  a  book  of  this  magnitude 
single-handed,  is  always  a  constant  and 
heavy  drain  on  the  income  of  any  one, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  receipt  of  this 
pension,  the  continuation  of  the  publica- 
tion beyond  page  600  would  have  been 
postponed  at  least  for  many  years. 

Of  the  mechanical  side  of  his  work  Mr. 
Dwelly  says:  "I  have  set  up  every  letter 
of  the  type  myself  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  the  only  assistance  I  have  had  in 
connection  with  the  printing  of  this  book 
has  been  the  occasional  distribution  of  type 
by  members  of  my  family  amounting  to 
nearly  forty  pages,  and  by  others  to  ten 
pages — in  all  under  fifty  pages." 

Following  the  last  page  of  the  vocabulary 
is  a  list  of  subscribers  on  which  the  editor 


WHEN  you  buy  two-vision  lenses, 
compare  all  the  different  kinds. 
You  will  find  there  is  one  only  that 
looks  like  a  regular  single-vision  lens 
— that  is  free  from  lines  and  seams — 

KRYPTOK 
LENSES 

(Worn  by  over  200,000  feoDle) 
The  only  two-vision  lenses   that  are 
not   conspicuous — that   do  not  brand 
the  wearer  with  a  sure  sign  of  age. 

Your  optician  can  supply  you ;  if 
he  ouzV/  not,  write  us  for  the  name  of 
an  optician  who  will.  Kryptoks  can 
be  put  into  any  style  frame  or  mount- 
ing, or  into  your  present  ones. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

fully  explaining  Kryptok  Lenses  and  containing 
many  facts  of  interest  and  importance  to  every 
person  who  wears  glasses.     Address 

.  KRYPTOK  CO..  106  East  23d  Street.  New  York 


OF  all  the  period  styles  of  furniture, 

^^^  the  most  charming  and  graceful  in  ap- 
pearance is  known  as  the  Sheraton. 

That  Sheraton  was  the  most  siic- 

cessful  in  originating  forms  of  furniture  which, 
while  of  delicate  outlme,  were  always  of  geomet- 
rically true  proportions ;  strong,  without  being 
clumsy,  is  generally  acknowledged. 

Bookcases 

may  now  be  obtained  in  the  beautiful  Shera- 
ton as  well  as  many  other  delightful  art  styles 
and  finishes  that  will  harmonize  perfectly  with 
any  interior  decorative  scheme  preferred,  yet 
be  quickly  and  easily  arranged  to  suit  varymg 
wall  spaces. 

Furthermore— you  can  buy  one  or  more  sec- 
tions with  the  absolute  assurance  of  obtaining 
exact  duplicates  at  any  future  time. 

Sold  by  1500  autliorized  agencies.  Where  not 
represented,  we  ship  on  approval,  freight  prepaid. 

Complete  catalog  containing  many  delightful  sug- 
gestions, in  color,  for  Individual  and  Home  I-ibra- 
ries,  and  a  copy  of  "The  Blue  Book  of  Fiction"  by 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  containing  lists  of  the  world's 
best  stories  published  in  Enghsh,  mailed  on  request. 

Simply  address  Dept.  V, 

3I)C  9lol>ciVcrt>icl<c<?a  Cincinnati 
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comments:  "As  the  length  of  above  list 
may  induce  thoughtless  persons  to  think 
that  I  am  'making  a  good  thing'  out  of 
the  publication  of  this  Dictionary  (and,  in 
fact,  such  a  happy  state  of  things  has  been 
hinted  to  me  several  times)  I  feel  that 
some  explanation  is  due  from  mo.  Quite 
another  two  pages  could  be  filled  with  the 
names  of  those  who  have  only  paid  a  small 
proportion  of  their  subscriptions,  or  who 
have  paid  nothing  at  all,  in  spite  of  many 
urgent  applications  for  payment.  I  fixt 
the  price  of  the  parts  at  6}^d.  each, 
post  free,  being  the  actual  cost  of  materials 
used,  not  including  repairs  to  machinery, 
etc.,  working  hard  all  the  best  years  of 
my  life  for  benefit  of  Gaelic  students,  quite 
free  of  charge.  Many  complained  that 
they  could  not  pay  so  much  as  6Hd. 
a  part,  which  represented  the  enormous 
sum  of  l^^d.  per  month!  Why,  any 
ordinary  individual  spends  more  than  that 
in  matches  or  ink.  On  making  an  extract 
of  the  amount  of  unpaid  subscriptions  at 
time  of  going  to  press,  I  was  dismayed  to 
find  it  reach  a  total  of  £72,  Is.  3d.  1  think 
I  have  made  it  plain  now  that  it  is  the 
Gaelic-reading  public  who  have  'made  a 
good  thing '  of  this  Gaelic  Dictionary,  and 
not  the  unfortunate  compiler."  "The 
Unfortunate  Compiler"  deserves  unstinted 
praise  and  the  thanks  of  the  public  at  large 
for  having  made  available  so  large  a  vocab- 
ulary of  Gaelic  terms.  After  so  many  years 
of  labor  well  may  he  cite  the  Gaelic  prov- 
erb: "Beginning  is  a  day's  work" — and 
add:  "But  finishing  is  the  work  of  a 
lifetime." 

TRAVELS  IN  MEXICO 

Gillpatrick,     "Wallace.      The     Man     Who     Likes 

Mexico.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  8  vo,  pp.  374.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.     $2  net. 

This  handsome  volume  is  announced  as 
."the  spirited  chronicle  of  adventurous 
wanderings,"  but  this  hardly  comports 
with  the  author's  own  statement  that  he 
"lived  there  nearly  six  years,  traveled  a 
great  deal  alone,  both  in  cities  and  in 
lonely  places,  and  never  met  with  any  save 
kind,  courteous,  and  generous  treatment 
from  the  Mexicans."  But,  of  course,  one's 
view  of  adventures  depends  upon  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  in  his  mind's  eye.  At  any 
rate,  the  book  gives  a  closely  detailed  per- 
sonal narrative  of  things  seen  and  experi- 
enced among  the  people  in  city  and  village, 
in  the  wilderness  and  at  remote  mining- 
stations,  which  exhibits  Mexico  as  it  really 
is  in  a  singularly  faithful  way;  and  it  is 
therefore  an  extremely  good  book  for  any- 
one interested  in  the  country,  or  intending 
to  go  there,  to  read  from  end  to  end.  There 
is  little  or  nothing  of  politics  or  sociology, 
and  not  overmuch  of  guide-book  history 
and  travel-direction.  Indeed,  Mr.  Gill- 
patrick seems  to  have  lived  for  the  most 
part  with  the  people  and  to  have  journeyed 
largely  on  horseback.  Thus  the  flavor  of 
the  daily  life  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans 
is  preserved  in  the  narrative;  and  one  gets 
pictures  of  domestic  life  and  daily  labor  and 
faithfulness,  which,  tho  not  exciting,  are 
really  better  than  "adventures."  The 
illustrations  are  profuse  and  excellent ;  and 
the  volume  may  be  heartily  recommended. 


Give  and  Take. — Teacher — " 

what  is  the  future  of  '  I  give  ?  '  " 

ToMMiE — "  You  take." — Life. 


Tommie, 


—Electric  Light  For  Everybody-i 

With  the  advent  of  the  Edison  Mazda 
Lamp,  Edison's  dream  of  Electric-Light- 
For-Every  body     has     come     true 

The  present  cost  of  this  lamp  is  about  one -half  that 
of  the  first  brittle  tungsten  lamp.  But  of  even 
greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  Edison  Mazda 
Lamp  is  non-fragile.  Its  light-giving  filament,  made 
from  a  draw^n  w^ire,  stronger  than  steel,  is  so  sturdy 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  are  in  use  under  severe 
conditions,  even  for  lighting  railway  trains  and  auto- 
mobiles. 

And  this  w^onderful  nevv^  lamp — the  Sun's  Only 
Rival  —  gives  a  bright  w^hite  light  like  sunshine, 
anyw^here,  any  time  at  the  tum  of  a  sw^itch. 

Buy  these  lamps  now  from  Ellectric  Light 
Companies  and  Dealers  everywhere 

General  Electric  Company 

Principal  Office:    Schenectady,    N.  Y. 
Main  Lamp  Sales  Office:  Harrison,  N.J. 


Sales  offices  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
San  Francisco  and  33  other  cities. 


3235 


^  Smokers 
Attention ! 


To  quickly 

introduce  the 

best   smoking 

tobacco  on  the 

market  and  prove  its  supenoiii)  ,  we\vill  send  a  larce  can  of 

ROYAL FLUSH  MIXTURE 

Smoking  Tobacco 

for  only  23  cents  if  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you.  Royal 
Flush  Mixture  is  a  perfect  blend  of  choicest  tobaccos  -  pure, 
delicious  and  free  from  any  bite,  fi's  the  tobacco ^ou  Aave 
been  longing /or.     Get  it  today. 

\y^  oz.  2Sc;  33  2  oz.  SOc;  Vi  lb.  $1.00;  1  lb.  $2.00  preiwid. 

Illustrat.-d  txHiklet  "How  to  Pnioko  a  Pipe"  Free.     Write  fur  it. 

E.  HOFFMAN  COMPANY.  Mfni..       Eit.  1857 
184  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


5%    -    6%    -    7% 

The  Municipal  Bonds,  Coupon  Bonds 
and  other  securities  fijmished  by  this 
bank  are  all  of  the  cliaracter  which  finan- 
cial institutions  everj'where  demand  in 
investments  they  accept  for  their  own 
funds.      5%  to  l'\'c' 

Address  Bond  Department  "B  * 

THE    ISLAND    CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK  of 

KEY    WEST  FLORID/K. 

CAPITA.L     SIOO.OOO.OO 
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Finish  Floors  and 
Furniture  Right 

It  will  lessen  house- 
work to  do  it  light, 
besides  it  keeps  your 
floors,  furniture  and 
woodwork  looking  their  best  all  the 
time,  if  once  a  year  you  give  them  a 
coat  of  Old  English  Floor  Wax.  Mars 
and  scratches  won't  show — only  the  rich, 
soft  lustre  that  has  made  Old  English 
Wax  finish  famous.     That's  because 

Ifloor  max 

has  such  a  large  amount  of  hard  (expensive) 
imported  wax.  A  pound  of  Old  English 
goes  much  farther  than  ordinary  wax — a 
50-cent  can  will  cover  a  large  room. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  Our  Book 
"BEAUTIFUL  FLOORS -Their  Finith  and  Care" 


Tells  all  about 

Finishing  New  Floors 
Finishing  Old  Floors 
Hardwood  Floors 
Pine  Floors 

Cleaning  and  Polishing 
Care  of  Waxed  Floors 


Finishing  Dance  Floors 
Kitchen,    Pantry    and 

Bathroom  Floors 
Finishing  Furniture 
Interior  Woodwork 
Stopping  Cracks 
Removing  Varnish, etc: 


A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO. 

1902  West  8th  Street  Ciiicinnati.  Ohio 


Clean  and  polish  all 
w  a  X  p  d  ,  varnishi'd,  or 
sliellai'pd  surfaces  with 
"  Briphtener."  Ask  for 
free  sample  and  try  it. 


A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO. 

Send  booklet  and  Free 
Sample  so  I  can  try  Old 
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Original  Phonographic  Language  System 
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or  anyother  lang^uage  can  be  learned quick- 
ind  easily  bj  the  Cortina-phone  Mc-thod. 
ou  learn  the  foreign    language  just  as 
you  learned  youi-  mother  tongue,  by 
listening  to  it.     You  will  find   it  a 
pleasure  instead  of  work. 
Write  for  FREE  booklet  today  tell- 
ing abovit  eas*/ payment    plan. 
I'nrtina  Aeademy  of  Languages 
~  Established  1882 

641  CorUna  Bnlldlng 
44  W.  84th  St.  N.  Y. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

THE  life  of  a  poet,  as  Arnold  Bennett 
would  say,  is  a  constant  passionate 
denial  that  the  world  is  a  duU  place — a 
continual  assertion  of  the  miraculous  in- 
terestingness  of  the  universe.  By  the 
stress  and  storm  in  his  own  heart  the  poet 
intensifies  the  life  of  the  reader.  It  is  his 
business  to  see,  feel,  rebel,  exult,  express 
passionately,  for  passion  tho  a  poor  regu- 
lator is  a  powerful  spring.  This  was  prob- 
ably what  Henley  meant  when  he  quoted 
from  Dumas  pere:  "  AU  he  wanted  was 
'  four  trestles,  four  boards,  two  actors,  and 
a  passion.^  " 

"  The  best  minds  of  our  day  live  in 
Gethsemane,"  says  a  British  writer.  They 
have  an  intense  interest  in  the  new  prob- 
lems of  Ufe,  which  makes  them  intolerant 
of  the  confectioners  who  supply  our  maga- 
zine poetry.  These  latter  seem  to  have 
only  a  mild  interest  in  the  life  about  them, 
and  turn  out  polite,  prophylactic  verse,  in 
weak  imitation  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
where  poetry  was  in  great  part  an  "  orna- 
ment to  prosperity." 

Some  such  fault  as  this  we  would  find 
with  the  "  Summer  of  Love  "  (The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Company),  an  attractive  verse- 
offering  by  Joyce  Kilmer.  Two  or  three  of 
the  poems,  in  the  style  of  "  Ballade  of  My 
Lady's  Beauty,"  are  charming,  the  one  we 
print  below  has  to  our  minds  a  touch  of 
real  greatness,  but  in  the  rest  Mr.  Kilmer 
seems  to  be  fiddling  harmonics  instead  of 
drawing  full,  deep  tones. 

But  stronger  poetry  is  in  the  field. 
There  is  Canzoni,  for  instance,  Ezra 
Pound's  latest  book  (Elkin  Matthews) — an 
indescribable  volume,  full  of  fierceness  and 
self-will,  the  pages  of  which  seem  somehow 
to     suggest     violent     physical     action. 

The  cryptic  style  of  this  young  American 
abroad  is  supercilious  of  the  reader's 
needs  and  knowledge,  the  author's  archaic 
meters  keep  the  rhythmically  trained  ear 
in  a  state  of  acute  tension,  and  his  notion 
of  moral  force,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Mr.  Santayana,  is  "a  blind  and  miscel- 
laneous vehemence,"  but  full  in  the  face 
of  these  faxilts  we  believe  that  this  volume, 
with  the  "  Personae  "  and  "  Exultations  " 
that  have  gone  before  it,  mark  Mr.  Pound 
as  the  most  original  of  England's  living 
master-singers.  We  regret  deeply  a  lack 
of  space  to  do  him  justice. 

Samuel  Hartley  Lyle,  we  will  speak  of 
last;  the  boy  so  old  for  his  age,  who  has 
written  "  Ways  of  Men  "  and  talks  in  the 
fashion  of  Byron  of  crimes  he  never  com- 
mitted. We  have  room  only  for  his  brief 
"  Aux  Armes,"  rather  brave  and  tuneful 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  echoes  other 
similar  songs. 

Age  Comes  A-Wooing 

By  Joyce  Kilmer 

With  shameless  and.  incessant  lust 

Thy  tremulous  hot  hands  are  thrust 

Upon  my  body's  loveliness. 

O  loathsome  Age,  thy  foul  caress 

Puts  on  my  heart  a  deadly  bUght, 

Withers  my  hair  to  leprous  white. 

Binds  fetters  on  my  eager  feet 

That  once  on  Springtime's  road  were  fleet 

To  bear  me  to  Love's  shining  goal. 

Now  bitter  tides  of  sorrow  roll 

To  drown  me  in  a  sea  of  wo 

And  God  looks  on,  and  wills  it  sol 

O  Love,  that  stronger  art  than  Death, 
Enfold  me  from  the  burning  breath 
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French,   German,  Spanish,  Italian 


Can  he  learned  quickly,  easily  and  pleasantly, 
at  spare  moments,  in  your  own  home.  You 
hear  the  living  voice  of  a  native  professor  pro- 
uonnce  each  word  and  phrase.  In  a  surprisingly 
shorttinieyon  can  speak  a  new  lan^ua^e  hy  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

combined  vith 
Rosenthal's  Practical  Liogoistr; 

Send  for  Booklet  and  Tpslimonials 

The  Language-Phone  Method 
802  Metropolis  BIdg.,  New  York. 


aieS  BATH-TUB 

Costs  little,   no  plambing,   little  water. 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  length  bathB,  far  better  than  tin  tubs.    L&at. 

for  years.   Write  for  epecini  agent*  offer  and  desoriptioiu 

Bobiuoa  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  693  Jeaetwn  Atc,  Toledo,  0. 
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Of  Age  that  has  Rrown  amorous. 

That  scars  and  blasts  mv..     Kven  tlius, 

Men  say,  his  passionate  (!rnl)racc 

Spoils  maids  antl  flowers  of  their  grace, 

And  ev(!ry  woman's  fate  is  cast 

To  \h'  his  paramour  at  last. 

And  so  all  lovely  things  are  made 

Shameful,  and  in  th(;  ashes  laid. 

To  die  alone,  uneared  for.     Sueh 

Is  the  pollution  of  his  touch. 

Stars  that  have  shone  since  Time  began, 
Rivers  that  saw  the  birth  of  man. 
And  mountains  that  are  fair  and  green, 
And  were,  when  II<!len  was  a  queen, 
White  dreams  that  n(!ver  ran  grow  old, 
Stories  of  love  and  glory  told 
By  Homer  once,  and  ballads  sung 
Eons  ago — ye  still  are  young. 
Tell  me  the  secret  of  your  youth. 
Can  any  weei)ing  All  with  ruth 
Age,  that  is  harsh  and  pitiless? 

Nay,  they  are  blind  to  my  distress. 
They  have  not  feared  the  grasping  hand 
Of  Age,  and  can  not  understand. 
Love  saw  my  whitened  hair  and  laughed 
And  bid  me  drain  my  bitter  draft. 
"While  in  my  lover's  startled  eyes 
A  lurking  terror  strangely  lies. 
There  is  no  place  in  which  to  hide 
When  Age  comes  seeking  for  his  bride. 

Sonnet 

By  Ezra   Pound 

If  on  the  tally-board  of  wasted  days 
They  daily  write  me  for  proud  idleness. 
Let  high  Hell  summons  me,  and  I  confess. 
No  overt  act  the  preferred  charge  allays. 

To-day  I  thought — what  boots  it  what  I  thought? 
Poppies  and  gold!     Why  should  I  blurt  it  out? 
Or  hawk  the  magic  of  her  name  about 
Deaf   doors    and    dungeons    where   no    truth    is 
brought? 

Who  calls  me  idle?     I  have  thought  of  her. 
Who  calls  me  idle?      By  Cod's  truth  I've  seen 
The  arrowy  sunlight  in  her  golden  snares. 

Let  him  among  you  all  stand  summonser 

Who  hath  done  better  things!     Let  whoso  hath 

been 
W'ith  worthier  works  concerned,  displa:  his  waresi 

IJnd  Drang 

By  Ezra  Pound 

T  am  worn  faint. 

The  winds  of  good  and  evil 

Blind  me  with  dust 

And  burn  me  with  the  cold, 

There  is  no  comfort  being  over-man; 

Yet  are  we  come  more  near 

The  great  oblivions  and  the  laboring  night, 

Inchoate  truth  and  the  sepulchral  forces. 

Aux  Armes 

By  Samuel  Hartlky  Lyle,  .Ik. 

O,  tell  me  not  the  hope  recedes 

That  held  of  former  years; 
Life  is  not  made  of  idle  deeds, 

What  need  for  idle  fears? 

AVe  may  not  always  meet  the  blows 
As  would,  perhaps,  .seem  fit; 

But  brave  hearts  do  not  know  to  lose. 
Only  the  cravens  quit. 

What  lM)ots  it  if  the  foe  to-day 

Has  beat  us  to  the  earth? 
The  morrow  brings  a  newer  fray, 

A  newer  strength  has  birth. 

"We  can  not  lose,  if  win  we  will, 
Brav(>  hearts  shall  never  die. 

To  arms!     The  foe  is  with  us  still! 
Who  cares  what  flag  he  fly? 
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Do  You 

Want  This 

Position? 

You  can't  have  it  because  this 
man  is  ABLE  TO  FILL  IT! 

But  you  can  have  one  just  as 
good  if  you  will  become  a 
specialist. 

The  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools  were  devised  to  give 
working  men  money-making 
knowledge.  Great  employers 
readily  accept  L  C.  S.  students. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  you 
can  benefit  by  this  great  system 
mark  on  the  coupon  the  line  of 
work  you  desire,  and  mail  the 
coupon  to  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BoxU31,    SCRANTON,  PA. 

£xplaili,  withontrurtherobligation  on  my  part, how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  bifore  which  I  mark  X. 


Automobile  Running 
Mine  Superintendent 
Mine  Foreman 
Plambing. Steam  Fitting 
Concrete  Construction 
Civil  Engrlneer 
Textile  manufacturing 
Stationary  F.iifrineer 
Telephone  I  .-tpert 
Median.  Eii;?ineer 
Uecbanieal  Druftsman 
Archit''etural  Draftsman 
Electrical  Eiisrlneer 
Elec.  Elcrhtiiii?  Supt. 


Civil  Service 
Architect 


Spanisb 
French 


Chemist  /  )  (ierman 

LanguaseS''    (Italian 
Commercial  English 
Building  Contractor 
Industrial  Desisrnlng 
Conimercial  lllD§trnting 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Advertising'  Man 
StenoKrapher 
IJookkeeper 
Poultry  Farming 


Name- 


Present  Occupation- 
Street  and  Ko. 

City 


8tBte_ 


HangYoiir  Pictures 

(weighing  up  to  100  lbs.)  with 
Moore  Push  devices.  Their 
tool-tenipered  steel  points  will 
not  disfigure  plaster  walls. 


Moore  Push-Pins 


N0.2S 


glass   heads,  steel  points.    Try  them   for 
calendars,  small  pictures,   etc.     Push  them 
in ;  no  hammering.    Nos.  1  and  2,  ^  doz.  lOc. 
Moore  Pu8h-le8aHangerB(brasshooks, 
steel  points  inclined  downward)  will  support 
hall-racks,  mirrors,   etc.     No  moulding  re- 
quired; no  picture  wire  need  show.     Hasily 
put  lip.     No.  25  (holds  20  lbs.)  y,  doz.  10c; 
No.  28  COC  lbs  )  y^  doz.  lOc. 
Moore  Push  Thumbtacks,  needle-like  points 
firmly  embedded  in  flat  brass  heads,  useful  every- 
where, 3  sizes.  Nos.  31.  32  and  33,  1  doz.  10c     At 
Stationery,  hardware,  photo  stores  or  by  mail. 
Send  2c  stamp  lor  samples. 


MOORE  PUSH-PIN  CO.  1117  Sansom  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

WHEN  IDA  LEWIS  KEPT  THE  LIGHT 

'  I  "HE  death  of  Ida  Lewis  in  her  Lime 
*■  Rock  Lighthouse,  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
closes  a  career  that  has  more  than  once 
thrilled  aU  Americans  who  admire  daring, 
and  love  heroic  stories  of  the  sea.  Since 
the  death  of  her  father,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  this  untiring  woman  had  been 
the  official  keeper  of  the  Light,  Congress  by 
special  act  having  confirmed  her  appoint- 
ment. Some  sixty  years  she  had  passed 
at  her  post  of  honor,  looking  out  over  the 
stormy  shoals  and  broken  ledges  of  the  bay, 
and  no  less  than  eighteen  rescued  souls 
were  the  reward  and  record  of  her  zeal. 
She  was  the  only  woman  lighthouse  keeper 
on  our  coasts,  and  perhaps  the  only  woman 
who  has  so  figured  in  history.  Here  is  a 
short  account  of  Ida  Lewis'  strange  career 
which  appeared  the  day  after  her  death  in 
the  New  York  Tribune.     It  relates  that: 

Hanging  from  its  davits  in  the  old  light- 
house at  Lime  Rock  is  the  little  life-boat 
Rescue,  freshly  painted  and  polished,  look- 
ing as  if  it  had  been  completed  yesterday. 
It  is  the  boat  that  helped  Miss  Ida  Lewis 
to  fame  one  stormy  night  in  1869. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  March  day  a 
winter  hurricane  had  arisen,  and  at  sun- 
down a  sea  was  running  that  made  the 
skippers  of  even  the  larger  coasters  put  for 
shelter.  Ida  Lewis  had  trimmed  and 
lighted  the  old-fashioned  lamp,  when  in  a 
lull  of  the  storm  she  fancied  she  heard  cries 
for  help.  Peering  from  the  window,  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  three  figures  clinging 
to  the  bottom  of  a  capsized  sailboat. 

Any  attempt  at  rescue  in  such  a  sea 
seemed  madness,  but  the  young  woman 
did  not  hesitate.  Scarcely  waiting  to  dress, 
tho  it  was  bitterly  cold,  she  rushed,  hat- 
less  and  shoeless,  to  her  little  craft  and 
pushed  into  the  waves.  Then  began  a 
desperate  struggle.  Again  and  again  she 
was  nearly  driven  under.  Often  she  lost 
sight  of  the  men  and  feared  she  was  too  late. 

At  length  she  reached  them,  but  too  late 
to  save  one,  a  boy,  who  lost  his  hold  and 
sank  just  as  his  companions  heard  her 
hail.  It  was  another  discouraging  task  to 
get  the  exhausted  men  aboard  without 
capsizing  her  little  boat,  but  after  repeated 
failures  they  were  dragged  in  and  sank  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat,  powerless  to  help 
her,  their  dead  weight,  added  to  her  ex- 
hausted condition,  making  the  return  to 
the  lighthouse  doubly  difficult. 

The  rescued  men  proved  to  be  two  young 
soldiers,  a  corporal  and  a  sergeant,  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Adams.  They  had  been  on 
their  way  from  Newport  to  the  fort  in  a 
sailboat  managed  by  the  boy  who  lost  his 
life.  When  Miss  Lewis  reached  the  light- 
house her  work  was  not  completed.  One 
soldier  was  unconscious  and  in  a  serious 
condition,  but  her  careful  nursing  restored 
him. 

The  story  of  this  daring  exploit  spread 
quickly.  The  citizens  of  Newport  bought 
the  little  life-boat,  refitted  it,  and  gave  it 
to  Miss  Lewis.  The  Life  Saving  Benevo- 
lent Association  of  New  York  presented  a 
silver  medal  and  a  check  for  .f  100  to  her. 
The  General  Assembly  of   Rhode   Island 


A  hammock  holds  one  in  t.ie  most 
restful  position  possible  because  it 
supports  the  body  at  all  points. 
1  he  only  reclining  chair  made  that 
supports  one  like  a  hammock  is  the 

Slumber  Chair 

The  seat  drops  with  the  back — no 
slipping  forward.  Try  it  for  30 
days,  and  return  it  if  you  don't  find 
it  the  most  comfortable  reclining 
chair  you  ever  sat  in.  It's  guaran- 
teed for  three  years. 


No.  need  to  worry  about  a  spare  bedroom 
for  tha  expected  or  unexpected  guest  if  you 
have  a 

Slumber 
Davenport  Bed 

It  quickly  transforms  library,  living  or  sit- 
ting room  into  a  guest  chamber  with  an  attrac- 
tive full-size  bed  with  cushion  top  over 
box  spring  mattress,  the  most  comfortable 

sleeping  surface  possible.  And  as  a  daven- 
port— there  is  none  handsomer  made.  Sold  on 
30  days'  trial  and  three  years'  guarantee. 


g 


Send  for  our  beautiful  catalog  of  chairs 
and  davenports  in  designs,  woods  and  fin- 
ishes to  suit  any  surroundings.  Where 
not  represented  we  ship  direct. 

THE  C.  F.  STREIT  MFG.  CO. 

1047  Kenner  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


MARVEL  SOLDER    Instantly  Mends  All  Leaks 

Solders  Without  Hent  all  kinds  of  Household 
Utensils — Enameled  Tin,   Iron,  Copper,  Brass, 
etc.  Patches  All  Machinery— Fine  for  Motorists. 

Send  IOC.  for   trial  tube.  ifFNTS^ViMfTtb 

Marvel  Solder  Co.,  1937  Broadway,  Dept25,  RewYorkmiJcusuis  Wnopns 


Parent  and  Child 

By  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  London,  England 

Plain,  sane  talks  to  Parents  about  their 
children,  by  this  well-known  English  scholar  and 
scientist,  who  is  himself  a  great  lover  of  children, 
besides  being  a  keen  observer  and  analyzer  of 
their  moods  and  characteristics,  and  their  mental 
and  moral  growth  and  possibilities. 

This  short  treatise  is  being  widely  read  in  England, 
where  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  knowledge  of  children,  no  less  than  to  an 
understanding  of  parental  responsibilities. 

Cloth,  50  Cents  net;  postpaid,  54  Cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.    NEW  YORK 
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sent  her  a  document  acknowled^ng  her 
services,  and  from  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
Fort  Adams  came  a  letter  of  thanks  and 
$200.  She  received  letters  and  gifts  from 
all  over  the  world.  She  was  thenceforth 
known  as  the  "  Grace  Darling  of  America." 

Ida  Lewis  was  then  twenty-seven  years 
old.  She  had  been  born  and  educated  at 
Newport,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  went 
to  live  at  the  Lime  Rock  Lighthou.se  when 
her  father.  Captain  Hosea  Lewis,  was  ap- 
pointed its  keeper.  Soon  after  that  her 
father  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and 
Ida,  the  eldest  of  the  children,  took  the 
greater  part  of  his  duties.  She  became 
expert  with  the  oars.  On  her  fell  the  duty 
of  bringing  supplies  from  the  shore  and  of 
rowing  her  brothers  and  sisters  back  and 
forth  to  school. 

Her  first  rescue  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1858,  when  a  sailboat  had  been  carelessly 
upset,  and  she  saved  the  lives  of  four  men. 
Again  on  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  winter 
in  1866  9,  man  had  set  out  in  a  light  skiff. 
He  was  overcome  with  cold  and  would  have 
perished  if  Miss  Lewis,  at  the  risk  of  her 
own  life,  had  not  gone  to  his  rescue. 

A  year  later,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible 
gale,  she  rescued  two  men  who  were  cross- 
ing the  harbor  with  a  boat-load  of  sheep. 
She  first  took  the  men  ashore  and  then 
returned  to  save  the  sheep. 

With  this  record  already  to  commend 
her,  it  was  fitting  that,  on  the  death  of  her 
father  in  1867,  Miss  Lewis,  by  a  special  act 
of  Congress,  was  appointed  to  succeed  as 
keeper  at  Lime  Rock,  the  only  woman,  it 
is  said,  ever  to  receive  such  an  honor. 

The  final  feat  of  heroism  in  this  plucky 
woman's  career  occurred  only  seven  years 
ago  when  she  was  in  her  sixty-fifth  year. 
Says  The  Sun: 

A  woman  friend  had  started  for  Lime 
Rock  light  to  visit  Miss  Lewis.  Miss 
Lewis  was  watching  her  approach  in  a 
small  boat.  Just  as  the  boat  neared  the 
stone  pier  the  woman  lost  her  balance  and 
fell  overboard.  In  an  instant  Miss  Lewis 
was  in  her  own  boat  and  alongside  her 
struggling  friend.  She  assisted  her  into 
the  boat,  picked  up  the  rowboat  that  was 
drifting  away  and  then  went  back  to  the 
lighthouse. 

After  recounting  the  gifts  mentioned 
above,  The  Sun  adds  that — 

For  years  afterward  she  received  silver 
and  gold  medals,  pieces  of  plate,  insignia 
of  various  societies,  and  purses  of  money 
in  recognition  of  her  ability  and  courage. 
Congress  gave  her  a  gold  medal.  The 
soldiers  of  Fort  Adams  presented  her  with 
a  silver  teapot.  In  1881,  in  presenting  her 
with  a  medal,  Governor  Van  Zand,  of 
Rhode  Island,  said  that  even  after  the  late 
war  had  made  acts  of  heroism  familiar  no 
one  had  ever  shown  more  heroism,  more 
real  love  for  mankind  than  modest,  self- 
sacrificing  Ida  Lewis. 

In  1907  she  celebrated  her  golden  anni- 
versary as  keeper  of  the  light.  In  the 
same  year  she  received  from  Andrew  Car- 
negie a  pension  of  $30  a  month.  Of  late 
years  she  was  in  failing  health  and  was 
assisted  in  the  duties  of  lighthouse  keeper 
by  her  brother. 

Ida  Lewis  was  very  religious.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  IMcthodist  Church 
and  attended  services  whenever  it  was 
possible  for  her  to  leave  Lime  Rock. 
When  she  was  about  thirty-five  years  old 
she  was  married  to  a  man  named  Wilson. 
They  did  not  get  along  happily  and  agreed 


It  is  Inevitable  that  if  You 
Are  Satisfied  Physically  or 
Mentally,  Your  Days  of 
Advancement  Are  Over 

ARE  you  as  healthy,  strong  and  vigorous  as  you  can 
be?  Are  you  satisfied  with  yourself?  and  if  you  are 
"■  satisfied,  have  you  reason  to  be,  or  are  you  like  a 
great  many  people,  satisfied  because  they  not  only  refuse 
to  realize  their  deficiencies,  but  also  fail  to  comprehend 
how  much  better  hfe  actually  can  be  for  them  ? 

You  represent  two  beings  :  One  is  what  you  are  men- 
tally and  physically,  and  the  other  is  what  you  can  be. 
I  can  make  you  better,  as  I  have  made  myself  better,  and  as  I  have  helped  thousands  of 
others  to  become  better  mentally  and  physically.  I  can  increase  the  plasticity  of  your  brain 
matter,  increasing  thereby  your  mental  capacity,  your  sense  of  comprehension,  mental 
alertness,  consequently  your  intellectuality.  I  can  reorganize,  rebuild  every  cell  of  your 
body,  creating  them  anew,  and  upon  a  higher  basis,  making  you  better  physically. 

The  Swoboda  Physiological  Exercise  Without  Apparatus  or  Drugs 

Builds  superb,  energetic  bodies,  vigorous  brains,  developing  great  nervous  force,  strong  muscles  and 
vigorous  lieart,  creating  a  perfect  circulation,  overcoming  weakness,  nervousness,  inefficient  digestion, 
intestinal  sluggishness,  general  debility,  l:ick  of  ambition,  lack  of  vitality  and  will  power, by  revitalizing, 
recreating,  rebuilding  and  developing  tiie  body,  brain  and  nerves  to  their  highest  power.  Thus  making 
the  body  more  capable  of  health  preservation  and  the  mind  alert. 

SWOBODA  TREATMENT  A  PROVEN  ONE 

My  treatment  is  no  experiment.  I  have  given  it  successfully  to  pupils  all  over  the  world  forthe  past 
seventeen  years.  It  has  become  the  standard  of  the  world.  I  have  among  my  pupils  hundreds  of  doctors, 
judges,  senators,  congressmen,  members  of  cabinet,  ambassadors,  governors,  thousands  of  business  men, 
farmers,  mechanics  and  laborers  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  women.  My  pupils  range  in  age  from 
20  to  92.  When  I  say  that  I  give  something  different,  something  new,  more  scientific,  more  rational  and 
effective  and  immeasurably  superior  to  anything  ever  before  devised  for  the  uplifting  of  the  human 
body  to  a  higher  plane  of  existence  and  restoring  its  health,  I  am  only  repeating  what  thousands  of 
prominent  men  and  women  of  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who  have  profited  by  my  treatment, 
are  saying  for  me  voluntarily. 

WHAT  OTHERS  HAVE  TO  SAY: 

"  Did  not  expect  such  wonderful  results."  -, 

"  Stomach  and  bowels  improve  remarkably  in 
30  days." 


"  My  banker  said  today  he  would  not  take  $1000 
for  benefit  received  13  years  ago  from  you." 

"  If  you  are  doing  for  others  what  you  are  for 
me  your  work  is  truly  wonderful." 

"  I  cannot  recommend  your  system  too  highly, and 
without  flattery  believe  that  its  propagation  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  health  of  the  country." 

"  It  has  cured  my  constipation,  bettered  my 
digestion,  improved  assimilation  and  circulation, 
placed  a  rosier  color  in  my  cheeks,  made  me  stouter, 
stronger  healthier,  and  happier." 

"  Cannot  describe  the  satisfaction  I  feel." 

"  Worth  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  to  me  in 
increased  mental  and  physical  capacity." 

"  Words  cannot  describe  the  new  life  it  imparts 
both  to  body  and  brain." 

"Forthirty  years  troubled  withconstipation.  Your 
treatment  has  done  for  me  what  no  medicine  did." 

"  Constipated  nervous  wreck  quickly  restored." 

SUCCESS  IN  LIFE  IS  THE  RESULT  OF  AN  EAGERNESS  TO  DO 

Millions  of  men  and  women  are  failures  entirely  through  a  lack  of  physical 
and  mental  energy,  they  are  consequently  inclined  to  rest  and  neglect 
instead  of  being  eager  to  work  and  think. 

You  may  easily  learn  that  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  the  least  when  I 
say  that  1  nave  to  offer  you  the  most  interesting,  honest  and  sincere 
evidence  ever  offered  in  support  of  any  treatment  in  the  history  of 
the  world.     It  will  be  an  education  to  you. 

The  record  of  those  who  have  virtually  been  re-created  through 
my  system  may  show  you  how  you  can  also  be  benefited,  strengthened, 
restored  to  health — re-created  in  a  manner  not  possible  for  you  to  even  realize  at  present. 

WRITE  TO-DAY  FOR  IT  AND  OTHER  FREE  INFORMATION.  ALSO  MY  GUARANTEE 

456  Union  Trust  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


"If  anyone  had  told  me  that  my  chest  measure- 
ment could  be  increased  three  inches  in  two 
months  I  should  have  laughed  at  him,  but  this  is 
just  what  has  happened  to  me.  I  thought  that  my 
health  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  I  find  now 
that  I  did  not  know  what  really  good  health  was." 

"Your  treatment  has  done  me  a  world  of  good. 
Feel  100  per  cent,  better.  I  am  working  again  and 
that  is  more  than  medicine  did  for  me.  Everyone 
remarks  how  much  better  I  seem  to  be.  Before  I 
started  your  course  three  weeks  ago  my  chest 
measurement  was  33i  in.  Today  I  measure  38  in. 
I  sleep  better  and  eat  like  a  hungry  man." 


Alois  P.  Swoboda, 


Eye  Glass  Mounting 

with  the  curved  top  guards  is  the  only  mounting 
that  will  hold  your  lenses  in  place  firmly  with  a 
slight  pressure.  No  matter  how  well-adapted  your 
lenses  may  be,  if  the  mounting  is  ill- 
fitting  and  hurts  the  nose,  imp)erfect 
vision  is  certain  to  be  the   result. 

STEVENS  QUALITY  optical  goods 
have  a  reputation  backed  by  years 
of  strictly  high-grade  manufactur 
Ing — and  the  trademark  "S-Q"  ' 
your  protection  and  guar- 
antee of  satisfaction. 


STEVENS  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

MA  SFFACrrnERS 
OF  THE  KAMOVS 
STE  J  'iT.VS  --1 PEX       The  Trademajk 
SPECTACLES,  of  Quality 


Remoh  Oems 


««J'«S^ 


Not  Imitations 

The  greatest  triumph  of 
the    electric    furnace  —  a 
marvelously  reconstructed 
gem.     Looks  like    a    dia- 
mond—wear* like  a  dia- 
mond— brilliancy  guaran- 
teed forevei — stands  filing, 
fire  and  acid   like   a   dia- 
mond.   Has  no  paste,  foil 
or  artificial   backing.      Set 
only  in    14   Karat   Solid  gold 
mountings.  l-?Oth.,  the  cost  ol 
diamonds.  Guaranteed  to  contain 
no    glass  —  will  cat  glasM.      Sent 
on   approval.    Money   cheerfully 
refunded  if    not  perfectly   satis- 
factory.     Write    today   for    cut 
De-Luxe  Jewel  Book— its  free  foi 
the  asking.    Address— 

Remoh 
Jewelry  Co. 


455  N.  Broadway 
St.  Louis,  Ho. 
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to  separate.     Thereafter  she  resumed  her 
maiden  name. 
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(utioiraSoap 

The  absolute  purity  and  refresh- 
ing fragrance  of  Cuticura  Soap 
alone  are  sufficient  to  recom- 
mend it  as  best  suited  to  baby's 
first  and  subsequent  baths.  But 
to  these  unrivaled  properties 
there  is  added  a  delicate  yet 
effective  medication,  derived 
from  Cuticura  Ointment,  which 
renders  it  most  valuable  in  pre- 
venting rashes,  itchings,  chaf- 
ings,  etc.,  as  well  as  in  main- 
taining a  normal  condition  of 
skin  and  hair  health. 

Cuticnra  Soap  and  Ointment  are  sold  by  dealers 
throughout  the  world.  A  liberal  sample  of  each, 
with  32-p.  booklet  on  the  skin  and  hair,  post-free 
from  nearest  depot:  Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp., 
sole  props.,  133  Columbus  Ave..  Boston,  U.  S.  A.;  F. 
Newbery  &  Sons,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.,  London:  R. 
Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney,  N.S.W.:  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape 
Town;  Muller,  Maclean*  Co.,  Calcutta  and  Bombay. 


This 

Desk 
$21 

At  Factory 


50in.  long.  33 
in.  wide.  43^ 
in.  high.  Se- 
lected Oak, 
wax  finish — 
(Golden,  un- 
less otherwise 
ordered);has6 
large  drawers, 
vertical  file 
drawer,  letter 
file,  card  drawer. 


Ask  for 
Office 
Furniture 
Catalog 
No.  233 

Rrivate   compartment  with  door  and  lock,  wood   pigeon 
ole  boxes,  extension  slide,  brass  sockets,  etc. 
E.  H,  STAFFOKD  MFG.  CO,    -    HrCliirg  Bnildingr    -  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


AN   ESCAPED  PRINCESS 

pRINCESS  LUISA  of  Germany,  who 
■'■  might  be  Queen  of  Saxony  to-day  had 
she  not  eloped  with  her  children's  tutor, 
has  at  last  put  her  story  into  print.  This 
best  seller,  for  such  the  book  of  course 
aims  to  be,  recounts  the  story  of  the 
Princess's  life  "from  the  cradle  half-way 
to  the  grave."  Princesses  are  not  always 
so  happy  as  in  story-books,  she  tells  us, 
and,  even  as  a  child,  in  her  father's  favorite 
castle  at  Salzburg,  the  heart  of  the  Princess 
Luisa  was  heavy  and  sad.  As  the  wife 
of  Frederick-August,  Saxony's  present 
King,  her  lot  became  only  more  unbear- 
able, and  it  was  not  till  she  had  cast  aside 
all  conventions  and  married  an  "obscure 
man,"  that  the  Princess  became  quite  as 
happy  as  aU  good  Princesses  are  supposed 
to  be.  Now  she  proposes  to  live  happily 
ever  afterward.  But  to  begin  A^^th  the 
nursery  days  of  the  Princess,  and  the  idea 
that  was  eternally  drummed  into  her  head : 

"What  will  people  say?  What  will  the 
people  think?"  That  was  the  parrot  cry 
that  we  heard  from  rnorning  to  night,  till 
at  last  we  learned  to  look  on  the  people  as  a 
sort  of  fetish  to  be  placated  at  any  cost, 
and  if  ever  one  said  "Bother  the  people," 
one  was  told  of  the  fate  which  overtook 
unconventional  royalties  who  dared  to 
trifle  with  the  populace,  and  my  own  beau- 
tiful ancestress,  ISIarie  Antoinette,  was 
always  held  up  as  an  example  to  me. 

And  at  a  later  age,  when  the  women  in 
some  countries  were  voting,  and  choosing 
■husbands  for  themselves — "it  was  always 
the  same."     Says  the  Princess: 

We  were  supposed  never  to  question 
anything  but  merely  to  become  clever 
automata.  How  tired  I  used  to  get  of 
hearing.    "Don't  get  into  a  carriage  in  that 

way";    or,   "Imperial    Highness    ,    if 

ever  you  wish  to  become  a  queen,  it  will 
never  do  to  enter  a  room  as  you  do — 
practise  repose."  It  was  always  the  same; 
we  were  not  educated  for  ourselves  but 
merely  to  live  in  the  eyes  of  the  world; 
our  young  lives  were  sacrificed  to  position, 
and  we  were  not  supposed  to  possess  any 
individuality  or  display  any  emotion. 

Those  who  possess  a  grain  of  under- 
standing wall  realize  how  awful  such  a  life 
is  to  the  unfortunate  possessors  of  tem- 
peraments, and  I  think  some  of  the  Haps- 
burgs,  myself  included,  have  suffered 
martyrdom  through  the  tortures  of  this 
restricted  and  artificial  upbringing.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  placid,  unimagina- 
tive royalties,  who  take  everything  that 
comes  with  complete  indiiference. 

I  have  cousins  who  are  quite  content 
to  possess  distasteful  husbands  who  were 
chosen  for  them.  They  seem  quite  happy 
on  the  royal  treadmill,  and  no  doubt  their 
lives  are  in  many  ways  preferable  to  the 
storm  and  stress  which  comes  to  those 
who  try  to  open  palace  gates  and  find  the 
road  to  freedom. 
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It 

pays  to 
look  for 
this  box 

when  buying  shoe 
laces. 
Insures  you  against  the  an- 
noyance of  broken  laces — con- 
tains laces  that  stand  a  strain 
of  200  lbs  to  the  foot  without 
breaking. 

"NF  10"  Shoe  Laces 

Tipped  with  patented  fast- 
color  tips  that  won't  come  o5. 
Every  pair 

guaranteed  6  months 

10  cents  per  pair,  but  worth  many  tinres 
that  price  in  the  satisfaction  they  give.  Black 
or  tan — four  lengths  for  men's  and  women's 
high  shoes.  At  all  shoe,  dry-goods  and  men's 
fumisning  stores.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply 
you,  we  will.  Write  anyway  for  booklet 
showing  complete  line. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co., 
Dept.E     Reeding,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the    famous   Nufashond 
Silk  Oxford  Laces  and  Corset  Laces 


NovJorAA^ter  Of  Real  intent 

\o\i  will  be  comfortible.  hrallhy  and  happ> 
in  »  uniformly  healed   home  if  you  have  • 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator 

^vith  Time  Attachment 

\  ov  can  determine  exactly  the  degree  of  vsarmth  you  warn  during  the 
day. indicate  al  bed  time  the  temperature  for  the  night  and  secure  automat- 
Kally  at  the  gelling!   up  hour  a  lesumpiion  of  ihe  daytime  temperature 

LATEST  MODEL -CLOCK  IMPROVEMENTS 

Oocti  iwingB  in  complete  circle — al«o  detacKable-  all  windin£t  with 
»*me  key  -  Receiring  »ocket  for  holding  key. 

niie  "Minneapolis'  has  been  the  standard  for  26  years  Used  with  hoi 
wairr    hot  air  steam  or  natural  »;«»  heatmu      Sold   b>    the  wholesale  and 

retail  heating  trade  everywhere  under   positive  guarantee 

of  saiisfardon      Send  (or  our  booklet 

WM.  R.   SWEATT.  Sec'y 

Cakcrml  OH^cu      7IS  PaUca   BuiUi>i    M.nna^slx.    Mina. 

^yt  uvusc  aeow 


°'Malk  Politics  P 

These  Books  will  help  you 
to  be  forceful  and  effective 
New    Encyclopedia    Social  \ 
Reform  thoroughly  reliable  and  I    $7,50 
up-to-date J 

How   to    Speak    in    Public) 

(and  do  it  effectively).     By  Gren-  \  .|  ^^.Q 

ville   Kleiser ; 

Jeffersonian    Encyclopedia  \ 

— Classitied  quotations  from  Jef-  V  7i50 

ferson.     Nothing  else  like  it ) 

History     of     Socialism     in  )  I   Rft 

the   U.   S.,   By    Morris  Hillquit  J  I  •OU 

Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  \  i    nn 

Hold   an  Audience,  Kleiser..  |  I  lUU 

The    Science    of    Politics.)  i  nn 

Well  worth  studying.      Mills J  I  lUU 

The  Religion  of  Democracy,  )  i  aa 

Ferguson )  ■  tUU 

FUNK    &    WACNALLS    COMPANY 

44    East    23d    Street,    New    York 
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On     thn     subject     of     matrimony 
Princess  pertly  remarks  that: 


th 


Matrimonial  projects  of  royalties  pre- 
sent difficulties  which  do  not  occur  in 
the  marriages  of  subjects.  Luckily  for 
most  princesses,  the  question  of  their  looks 
is  not  generally  of  vital  importance.  Re- 
ligion and  essential  health  for  future  ma- 
ternity are  the  chief  factors  in  a  proposed 
match.  Inclination,  affinity,  and  love  an^ 
of  course,  dcisirable  adjuncts,  but  th(iy  an;, 
I  am  afraid,  very  often  absent  from  royal 
marriages.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that 
a  princess  is  forced  to  accept  the  first  suitor 
who  presents  himself.  She  can  choose  her 
future  husband  within  certain  limits,  but, 
as  most  princes  and  kings  are  very  much 
alike,  choice  is  not  a  difficult  matter  after 
all.  Part  of  our  education  is  to  accept 
without  question  whatever  lies  upon  the 
knees  of  the  gods. 

She  married  Prince  Frederick-August  of 
Saxony  because  she  didn't  have  much 
choice,  and  shortly  afterward,  with  her 
royal  husband,  paid  a  visit  to  P]mperor 
William  at  Berlin,  "much  from  the  same 
reason."  She  found  the  Emperor  fully 
up  to  date,  but  adds: 

I  did  not  feel  that  veneration  for  em- 
perors which  seemed  to  possess  my  hus- 
band's family,  for  in  mine  we  had  always 
had  an  emperor  as  our  relation.  Never- 
theless I  found  the  Emperor  both  remark- 
able and  charming.  He  can  be  very 
genial,  but  he  possesses  an  iron  and  in- 
flexible will.  He  is  vain,  and  always 
wishes  to  be  the  first  actor  in  whatever 
drama  ho  plays,  and  altho  he  is  an  un- 
doubted authority  on  military  matters, 
he  understands  little  or  nothing  about  art 
or  music,  and  his  wonderful  gifts  are  marred 
by  his  intense  egotism.  He  can  be  equally 
charming  or  the  reverse,  and  the  reverse  is 
not  at  all  pleasant.  His  personal  appear- 
ance is  unique,  he  is  well  groomed,  his 
expression  is  sympathetic  and  intelligent, 
and  his  marvelous  eyes  are  truly  the  win- 
dows of  the  soul  of  this  restless,  brilliant, 
and  strange  man. 

That  the  Princess  Luisa  was  always 
immensely  popular  in  Saxony  is  a  fact  be- 
yond question,  and  her  arrival  in  Dresden, 
as  the  bride  of  a  prince  who  might  some 
day  become  king,  was  an  occasion  of  ' '  mad 
rejoicing."     Indeed,  she  says: 

I  was  myself  carried  away  with  as- 
tonishment and  delight  at  the  enthusiastic 
welcome  accorded  to  a  girl  of  twenty-one 
by  the  generally  unemotional  populace. 
The  only  thing  that  annoyed  me  on  this 
happy  day  was  the  hateful  toilet  which  had 
been  "created"  for  my  state  entry  into 
Dresden;  for  altho  I  had  been  allowed  a 
certain  latitude  of  choice,  mama  had 
absolutely  overruled  me  when  it  came  to 
the  question  of  my  gowns  for  great  occa- 
sions. So  I  now  wore  what  she  and  the 
couluriere  had  considered  the  correct  thing 
for  home-coming — an  odious  pale  blue  cloth 
dress  trimmed  with  dark  blue  velvet,  to- 
gether with  a  fawn-colored  braided  cape 
profusely  trimmed  with  jet. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  the  matter  of 
dress  that  she  disagreed  with  her  parents, 
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The  Diaphragm 
I'neiimatic  when 
in  action  ()r"strik- 
iii;^"  is  filled  with 
buoyant  air, 
which  gives  a  re- 
silient touch,  just 
like  the  human 
finger.  Note  the 
absence  of  creases 
or  corners,  which 
insures  jp-eater 
durability. 
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The  Bel  l|o  w  s 
Pneumatic  is 
worked  by  an  ex- 
haust; that  is, 
when  it  strikes  a 
note  the  air  is  en- 
tirely withdrawn 
from  it,  which 
causes  it  to  col- 
lapse with  a  hard 
staccato  touch,  in 
no  way  resem- 
bling- the  pliancy 
and  flexibility  of 
the  human  finger. 


BELLOWS    PNEUMATIC  WITH 
AIR  EXHAUSTED  FOR  STRmiNG 
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THE  Diaphragm  Pneu- 
matic is  the  only  means 
ever  devised  to  give  the 
real  human  touch.  When 
in  action  it  is  an  air  inflated 
cushion,  with  the  same  firm 
but  resilient  and  buoyant 
touch  that  characterizes  the 
human  fingers. 

All  other  pneumatics  are 
collapsed  when  in  action, 
withdrawing  from  them  the 
buoyancy  of  the  air,  resulting- 
in  a  hard,  mechanical  touch. 

The 

Diaphragm 
Pneumatic 

is  an  exclusive  feature  of 
the 


ANGELUS 


and  together  with  the  famous  Phrasing  Lever  (patented)  and  the  wonderful  Melodant 
(patented)  have  made  the  ANGELUS  pre-eminently  the  artistic  piano-player. 


KNABE-ANGELUS      EMERSON-ANGELUS 

The  Peerless  Knabe  Piano      The  sweet-toned  Umerson 
and  the  Angelus  Piano  and  the  Angelus 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO. 


LINDEMAN  &  SONS-ANGELUS     ANGELUS  PIANO 

The  original  and  celebrated  Lindeman         An  excellent  piano  made 
Piano  and  the  Angelus  expressly  f^r  the  Angelus 


MERIDEN,  CONN. 


ANGELUS  HALL 


Pioneers  in  the  Piano-Player  Industry 
REGENT  ST. 


LONDON 


'  Volumes  could  be  written  in  their  praise, 
but — every  mother  will  know." 
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WHITELAW  SANITARY 

PAPER   DIAPERS 

to  be  worn  inside  the  reeular  diaper  and  destroyed 

whfti   soiled — soft    as  velvet  —  perfeotly   iilisorbont  — 

medicated  to  prevent  and  he.il  chating — shaped  to  fit. 

Dealers  soil  S5  niiiporH  for  a.'ic.     We  ship  100  by 

express,  prepaid,  for  *I  i"). 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

32  East  9tll  Street  CINCINNATI.  OHIO 


JJOKS  your 
open  fire 
really  warm 
the  room,  or 
does  most  of 
the  heat  !i<i 
up  the  chini- 


JACKSON 
VENTILATING   GRATE 

utilizes  tlie  he.it,  wanning  and  venti- 

latinjj   both   the    lower    and     upper 

rooms.    Not  an  expensive  luxury,  liut 

a  compact,   simple    heating:    system. 

S«'n«l  for  oiir  illiistratpd  Cataloe 
and  l>o  ««>ii\  iiK-fd 
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ll'i-Nt  Rerkiiiaii  Mrerl. 
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The 

Safeguard  Ledger 

has  been  in  use  by  accountants  for  a 
number  of  years.  Over  5,000  busi- 
ness houses  employ  it,  including  such 
concerns  as  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  Na- 
tional Biscuit  Co.,  Diamond  Match  Co., 
and  others  whose  accounting  has  been 
developed  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency. 
It  simplifies  bookkeeping;  eliminates 
much  useless  drudgery  incident  to  even 
the  best  ordinary  systems. 

Quickly  reveals  the  condition 
of  your  business 

The  Safeguard  Ledger  is  so  flexible  in  its 
anangement  of  accounts  that  these  may  be 
grouped  to  cover  sales  territory,  salesman's 
routes,  branches,  etc.  The  amount  of  busi- 
ness of  a  salesman's  route,  a  city,  a  county,  a 
state,  and  altogether,  can  be  quickly  deter- 
mined and  comparative  statements  prepared, 
which  tell  a  comprehensive  "story"  to  the 
merchant.  One  glance  at  an  account  reveals 
its  condition  at  any  time;  slow  or  inactive  ac- 
counts are  conspicuous;  credit  and  sales  heads 
can  thus  keep  currently  in  touch  with  the  facts. 

Safeguards  against  error 

A  clerical  error  is  at  once  located  on  the  very 
page  on  which  it  occurs.  The  Ledger  is  self- 
proving,  page  by  page.  Nine  kinds  of  errors 
made  in  taking  trial  balances  are  impossible  with 
it.  Falsification  of  items  is  rendered  extremely 
difficult  by  the  page  grouping  of  accounts. 

Saves  bookkeepers*  time 

The  Ledger  is  self -indexing.  Eliminates  thou- 
sands of  items  every  month  in  posting — by  the 
printed  arrangement  of  the  page.  Saves  time 
and  effort  wasted  in  looking  for  enors.  In- 
volves fewer  ledgers — there  being  many  more 
accounts  to  the  page.  Enables  current  post- 
ing to  be  done  without  waiting  for  previous 
month's  balance.     The  books  are  always  up  to  date. 

A  Safeguard  Ledger  made  to 

order  for  $25.00.     (Loose  Uafform  extra) 

If  it  does  not  do  all  we  claim  for  it,  you  can  return  il 
at  our  expense;  any  money  paid  us  will  be  promptly 
refunded.  Send  for  sample  sheet  and  descriptive  liter- 
•ture.    TTiey  will  convince  you  at  a  glance.     Address 

Safeguard  Account  Co. 

Safeguard  Ledger  Department 

CHICAGO 

Room  1203.  29  S.  La  Salle  Street 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

200  Devonshire  St.  Room  7 1 0,  320  Broadway 


Open 
Winter 


A  _  For  the  Man  Living  in  the  Southeast. 

*»**  Pleasant  Bummers  and  mild  winters  make 

it  the  ideal   liome  countr.v.   Wonderful 
opportunities  for    inveatiupnt8  in  land 
which  will  soon  be  worth  double  its  pres- 
ent cost.     Its  producing   qualities    ;ire 
limitless.     Prices  now  ranee  from   81  & 
an  acre  up.    Two  to  three  crops  from  the  same  soil 
pers.asoii.       Fruit,    truck,    alfalfa,  corn,  wlieat,  etc.      yield 
large  profits.     Beef  and  pork  produced  at  3  to  4  cents.    Special 
literature  on  each  State.     Let  ns  know  wliich  interests  you. 
Writ*:    M.  V.  ICICHAICn.S,  Land  and  Indnst rial  igent 
SOUTHERN  RV.,  Room  57,  >\  ASHI.NfiTOIi,  U.  C. 


SINCE  1795  FAVORITE 

w  FOR  INFLAMED   AND   WEAK 


ISAAC! 


tlOMPSORS 


I 


Gives  _ 

almost  instant  relief  —  __ 

and  is  easilj^  applied.        For  bathing 
the  eyes- it  is  indispensable.  Booklet  free 
2S«  SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


JOHK   I..  THOMPSUIV,   SUi\8  &   CO. 

163  RlTer  Street,  Trny,  N.  ¥. 


and  one  day  her  father-in-law  approached 
and  very  quietly,  very  frankly,  said: 

"It  ha.s  become  annoying  and  weari- 
some for  me  to  possess  j'ou  as  a  daughter- 
in-law,  Luisa.  The  views  you  entertain 
and  the  contempt  you  display  for  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  court  con\'ince  me  that  you 
are  not  in  the  way  of  fulfilling  my  ideal  of 
what  a  Queen  of  Saxony  should  be.  I 
dislike  you  personally,  I  have  always  done 
so,  and  .  .  .  therefore  I  intend  to  have  you 
removed. 

"I  only  regret  that  our  ridiculous  mod- 
ern ideas  do  not  permit  me  to  imprison 
you  for  life,  or  better  still,"  he  continued, 
"to  cause  you  to  disappear  so  completely 
that  your  fate  would  never  be  known. 
You  have  now  fulfilled  your  destiny, 
which  was  to  provide  princes  to  continue 
our  line,  and  so  I  have  no  fiu-ther  use  for 
you. 

"But,  Luisa,  I  now  tell  you  what  I  have 
always  thought,  and  that  is  that  you  are 
mad,  and  that  the  Bourbon-Hapsbm"g 
eccentricities  have  so  developed  in  you 
that  they  have  become  the  cause  of  your 
state  of  mind.  So,  my  poor  Luisa,  as 
there  is  happily  every  provision  made 
nowadays  for  the  insane,  I  shall  person- 
ally interest  myself  in  seeing  that  you  are 
guarded  from  the  consequences  of  your 
actions." 

So  she  managed  to  make  her  escape, 
married  Mr.  Giron,  her  children's  tutor, 
and  then,  "after  one  other  marriage,"  has 
been  living  very  peacefully,  very  happily, 
in  a  "democratic  atmosphere,  with  a  demo- 
cratic husband."  His  name  is  Toselli, 
and  he  is,  she  says,  the  only  man  she  ever 
loved. 


IN  REPLY  TO   JOHNSON 

SECRETARY  Walter  L.  Fisher,  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  after  read- 
ing the  charges  made  by  Mr.  W.  E.  John- 
son against  certain  officials  of  the  Indian 
Service,  quoted  recently  in  these  columns, 
sends  us  a  statement  presenting  the  other 
side.     It  runs  as  follows: 

Since  my  return  to  Washington,  several 
statements,  attributed  to  Mr.  William  E. 
Johnson,  former  Indian  Liquor  Agent,  have 
appeared  in  the  daily  press  which  contain 
serious  accusations  against  First  Assistant 
Secretary  Samuel  Adams  and  Assistant 
Commissioner  F.  H.  Abbott  of  the  Indian 
Office.  Mr.  Adams  and  Air.  Abbott  are 
at  present  out  of  the  city  and  I  have  hesi- 
tated during  their  absence  to  reply  to 
matters  of  this  sort.  However,  the  attacks 
are  wholly  unjustifiable  and  should  not 
remain  longer  unchallenged. 

The  facts  regarding  Johnson's  resigna- 
tion show  that  he  preferred  to  resign  from 
the  service  rather  than  meet  certain  definite 
charges  against  him.  Apparently,  Mr. 
.Johnson  entirely  failed  to  realize  that  a 
Government  officer  in  pursuit  of  crime 
must  be  careful  that  his  own  conduct  is  not 
open  to  serious  criticism.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Adams  and  the  officials  of  the  Indian 
Service  are  quite  as  zealous  in  prosecutions 
against  those  who  sell  liquor  to  the  Indians 
as  is  Mr.  Johnson.  If  his  discretion  had 
been  at  all  equal  to  his  zeal,  he  would  have 
been  continued  in  the  service.  Unfor- 
tunatelv  this  was  not  the  ease. 


A  sheep  wears  his  wool  on 
the  outside.  That's  where  it 
is  in  Duofold. 

The  inner  fabric  hasn't  a 
thread  of  wool  in  it.  Only  fine 
cotton  or  silk  touches  you.  The 
wool  is  in  the  outer  fabric.  Two 
light-weight  fabrics  in  one,  with 
air  space  between  the  wool  and 
cotton  and  the  two  fabrics  to- 
gether weigh  less  than  the  ordi- 
nary thick  one. 

Could  anything  be  more  scientific  and 
sensible? 

Delightfully  smooth  on  the  skin;  well- 
ventilated,  keeping  the  body  always  at  an 
even  normal  temperature. 
-  Duofold  gives  the  warmth  of  wool  with- 
out the  "itchy"  sensation  of  wool  against 
the  skin;  nor  the  sticky  eflfect  of  a  solid  cot- 
ton garment.  Duofold  is  always  s.iiooth, 
dry,  light  and  perfectly  ventilated. 

Single  garments  and  union  suits  in  all 
weights  and  various  styles  for  men,  women 
and  children.    $1.00  and  upwards. 

Your  dealer  has  them  or  will  get  thera 
for  you.     Write  us  for  Style  Booklet. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Company 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


IT   IS   POWEKFUL 

OUR  ENCLOSED  GEARED  FAUCET  WATER 
MOTOR  for  power  use.  washing-machines, 
etc  Other  side  for  grinding,  polishing  and 
running  serving-machines.  With  emery  and 
polishing  wheel,  wrench  and  washer.  Prici* 
$6.50.  I'atented  March  28th,  1911.  Send 
for  literature. 

TUB    KDGAR   MFC    CO. 
ltM-K.4  Hanover  Street  Boston.  Mas«. 


Erickson  Leg 


Does  not  chafe,  overheat 

or  draw  end   of   stump. 

Send  for  Calalog 

Suld  on  Easj  Terms  IT 

The  largest  limb  la.tory  iu  the  world,  " 
v..  H.  Erirkson  Artifleint  l.imli  Co. 

>7^A9hingtoQ  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


MOUNT  BIRDS  ■r.TJ! 

of  Taxidermy,  We  can  teach  you  by  mail  to 
jinount  birds,  animals,  tan  hides,  make  rugs, etc. 
Very  Jascinatin^  and.  profitable.  Decorate  your 
home  and  oftice.  Save  yout  fine  trophies. 
iTuition  low.  success  guaranteed*  Write 
today  for  Free  Book  on  T.ixidernjv  anH  our 
affa::ine.  Both  free.  NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL 

~  TAXIDERMY.  i08S  Elwood  Bldg..  OMAHA.  NEB. 


TELL  ME  YOUR  FOOT  TROUBLES 

It  will  ease  your  Mind; 

I  will  ease  your  Feet. 
Enlarged    Joints  Reduced    and 

Toes  Straightened  by 

ACHFELDT'S  (PaleDled)"Perfection  *' 

TOE  SPRING 

Worn  at  night  without  inconvenience, 
with  auxiliary  appliances  for  day  use. 
Sent  on  approval.  Money  refunded  if 
not  as  represented. 

Use  Hy  Improved  Instep  Arch  Supporter 
for  "Flat  Foot"  and  broken-down    in- 
step.    Send  outline   of  foot.      Full    par- 
j  and  advice  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope. 

M.  ACHFELDT.  Foot  Specialist 

,  VR.  163  West  23d  Street.  NEW  YORK 
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Mr.  Johnson  has  been  charged  with  libel 
by  the  men  he  assails,  and  the  matter  will  be 
fought  out  in  the  courts.  The  Vindicator 
(Franklin,  Pa.)  says  in  its  news  columns  that 
the  case  "  may  be  the  cause  of  a  thorough 
stirring  up  in  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, where,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  for  a 
long  time  past  a  system  of  atrocious  frauds 
has  been  going  on  under  very  thin  covering 
and  with  the  cognizance  of  very  high 
officials."     Jt  adds: 

Johnson  has  made  a  great  many  enemies 
in  the  Department  by  his  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  against  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  the  Indians,  in  the  process  of  which  he 
has  trodden  ruthlessly  upon  the  toes  of 
officials  who  have  been  making  money  "  on 
the  side." 


PROGRESSIVE    CHINESE    WOMEN 

WOMEN  the  world  over  seem  to  have 
risen  in  revolt  and  to  be  out  on  the 
war-path  for  sure.  And  now,  following  the 
news  of  the  great  suffrage  victory  in  Cali- 
fornia, there  comes  the  statement  that  just 
across  the  Pacific,  in  China,  the  women, 
as  well  as  the  men,  are  stirring  things  up. 
Margaret  E.  Burton  is  authority  for  this 
bit  of  gossip,  and  in  her  new  book,  "The 
Education  of  Women  in  China"  (F.  H. 
ReveU  Co.),  gives  proof  that  the  women 
of  the  Far  East  are  undergoing  a  change. 
It  has  even  spread  to  the  babies,  she  says, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  girls: 

Heretofore  such  names  were  given  as 
"Want  a  boy,"  "Too  many  girls,"  "Come 
a  boy,"  "Little  Trouble";  now  we  hear  of 
"Little  Love,"  "Little  Precious,"  and 
"Little  Joy." 

As  the  boys  grow  up  they  aU  seem  to 
want  educated  wives,  too,  and  this  illus- 
tration is  given  to  us  direct: 

Miss  Bonafield,  of  Fuchau,  tells  of  a 
young  man  of  that  city  who  had  been 
without  his  knowledge  betrothed  by  a 
member  of  his  family  to  an  uneducated 
girl.  A  betrothal  in  China  is  very  nearly 
as  binding  as  marriage,  but  this  young  man 
declared,  "The  girl  must  go  to  school  or  I 
will  not  marry  her,"  and  it  was  not  until 
he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  entrance  for 
her  into  a  girls'  school  of  the  city  that  he 
would  promise  to  carry  out  his  side  of  the 
agreement. 

That  sure  sign  of  civilization — the  high 
cost  of  living — is  making  its  presence  felt 
there  likewise,  and  we  read: 

Recently  one  of  the  ladies  belonging  to 
one  of  the  first  families  in  the  city  said, 
"Many  of  our  set  want  to  adopt  foreign 
dress."  She  added,  "It  costs  ten  times 
as  much  to  live  now  as  it  did  ten  years  ago. 
Every  one  wants  foreign  furniture,  clothing, 
food.  You  are  not  in  it  if  you  do  not  have 
your  own  carriag(>  and  tel('i)li()ne,  and  en- 
tertain parties  at  the  foreign  hotel." 

The  beautiful  woven  dresses  are  going 
out  of  style,  and  the  women  are  taking  up 


New   Thin 
Paper  Volume 


Regular  Volum* 


A  Special  Pre-Publication  Price 

New  Thin  Paper  Edition  of  the 

New  International  Encyclopaedia 

We    announce    the   publication   of  a  new  Thin  Paper  Edition  of  the  New  International 

Encyclopaedia.     Tliis   innovation  was  necessitated  by  the  aoparent  demand  for  a  light-weight, 
easily-handled  volume. 

For  months  we  have  experimented  with,  tried,  tested  and  proven  various  thin  papers  submitted 
to  us,  and  finally  decided  to  use  a  special,  strong,  thin,  opaque  paper  manufactured  especially  for 
the  New  Iriternational  Encyclopaedia.  This  new  thin  paper  volume  is  only  about  one-third 
the  weight  ot  a  volume  of  the  regular  edition,  and  yet  it  is  piactically  as  strong  and  durable,  and 
the  print  and  illustrations  are  as  clear  and  sharp.  The  character  of  this  paper  enables  us  to  pre- 
sent to  the  public  a  volume  about  one  inch  thick,  the  entire  set  occupying  shelf-space  of  only 
about  two  feet,  whereas  the  original  set  necessitated  a  shelf  space  of  over  four  feet. 

This  is  known  as  University  Bible  paper,  is  manufactured  specially  to  our  order,  lies  flat, 
and  will  not  wrinkle  or  crumple.  It  is  so  strong  that  a  single  leaf  will  support  the  weight  of 
an  entire  volume.  Following  the  plan  so  successfully  inaugurated  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 
when  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia  was  first  placed  upon  the  market,  we  intend 
delivering  the  volumes  of  this  New  Thin  Paper  Edition,  as  published,  giving  advance 
subscribers  a  special,  introductory  price. 

The  actual  cost  of  printing  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  regular  edition;  yet  anticipating 
an  immense  sale,  a  large  order  has  been  given  the  manufacturer  for  paper,  thus  reducing  the  a 

cost  to  a  minimum.     Therefore,  the  special  pre-publication  price  of  this  new  edition  ^ 

ivill  be  e'ven  lo^uuer  than  the  corresponding  bindings  of  the  regular  edition.  ^    15J 

The   first  volumes  will  he  ready  for  delivery  early  in  November —  ^ 

the  entire  set — 22   volumes — within  a  few  months  ^     / 


Dodd. 

^'       Mead 


..ompany 
CT/      449  Foorth  Are 


The  following  endorsements  indicate  how  the  New  International  Encyclopaedia 
is  regarded  by  those  using  it : 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN.    "Many  subjects  are  treated  for  which  we  Cy      NewYorkCitr 

have  looked  in  vain  in  other  works  of  similar  nature."  <!»  > 

AMERICAN  UBRARY  ASSOCIATION    COMMITTEE.      "The    New  i^^' Send  me  sample  pages 

International  Encycloprcdia  is  an  entirely  new  work.    *  *  •    It  is  the  tsest  '^^     showing  paper,  priming, 

encyclopa;dia  for  ready  reference."  ^y     maps,  illustrations,  etc.. 

THE  SUN,  New  York.   "  As  it  stands  the  New  International  is  the         j^^    of  your  New  Thin  P«per  EilitioB 

most  helpful  encyclopa;dia  in  EngHsh  that  we  have  seen."  ^^   of  the  New  InteroatioDal  Encrclo- 

NEW  YORK  TIMES.  "  Nothing  better  of  its  kind  in  existence."  ^  /  paedia,  with  deuiled  information 
It   must  be   remembered    that   the   special   price  continues  ^*    regarding  introductory  price,  etc. 

during  publication  only.      To   take  advantage  of  this  special  VV  r 

price,  applications  for  sets  must  be  made  nou\  as  subscrip-  v^ ^ 

tions  will  be  honored  in  the  order  of  their  receipt.  ^    ^  Name _..„ 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  to  every  purchaser,  other-  ^  ^ 

wise  sets  may  be  returned.  ^    Occupation _ _ — 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 

449  FOURTH  AVENUE. 
NEW  YORK 


Bur.  Addrpftfi.. 


*    Residence.. 
/    Town 


.State. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the   whole   truth 
aloiit  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
from  ordinar)-  everyda;'  sources. 


Sexology 


by  IViUiam   H.    U'a/iift^,   W.J/..  J/./>.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowloil^c  a  Youns  Man  Slionld  Hnvo. 
Knowlf^l^o  &Yoiin^  Hiisband  Should  UsTe. 
Knowlt'dje  a  Father  Sh.uild  Have. 
Knowlf'djp  a  Father  Should  Iiuprirt  to  His  Son. 
Modii^al  Knowledjt'  a  Hu.shand  should  Hara. 
Knnwlod^c  a  YoUMR  Woman  Should  Have. 
Kuo\vU'd?o  a  YiMina  Wif,*  Should  Havo. 
Knowlodjro  a  Moihor  Should  Have. 

Knowlodje  &  MothtT  Sh-mld  Imparl  to  H*  r  PaughUr. 
M..lical  KnowlodiTf  a  Wif,.  Sh .nM  Hav.-. 

All  in  one  Toltimf.     Illnntratrd.    $'i.OO.  poitpaid 
Writ**  fiT   "  Othf-r  People's  Opinions*'   and  TaMo  of  t'ont*>'>t» 

Puritan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  BIdg.,  PhiU.,  Pa. 


Crooked  Politics 

are   responsible    for  yoor    heavT  burden    of  taxation. 

Would  you  see  strict  business  methods  prevail  in 
the  admluistratiou  of  your  city  ?    Read 

Government 
By  Commission 

by  .John  J.  Hamilton.  The  most  InlerestinK  ami 
complete  explanation  of  the  new  plan  of  conduct- 
ing a  ci\y  on  a  pun'ly  eiKinoraic  and  definitely 
honest  basis,  over  70  .tmerican  cities  are  now 
being  governed  by  this  eiflrient  new  plan. 

New,  Popular,  50c  Edition,  Just  Issued 

Mniior  .lamt.<  /».  7f(7n)i(i.  <>/  JV.-i  3/"iiif.<.  f<i.. 
u-ritfs :  "  Certain  chapters  alone  would  give  one  the 
best  ronreption  he  eould  vnissibly  get  of  the  Com- 
mission Plan  of  City  (iovernment.  The  bivS 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  everyone." 

;-'i»io.  cloth.    -'<■•  })<T<K*.  ■VV  net;  by  mail,  .'^r. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pablisbert,  New  York 
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Educator  Toasterettes  are  a  delicious 
dainty  beloved  alike  by  young  and  old 

One  of  the  many  varieties  of  Educator 
Crackers, 

They  are  baked  by  the  daughter  of  their  crea- 
tor. She  personally  samples  each  day's  baking 
and  insists  upon  the  same  high  quality  that  has 
made  Educator  Crackers  famous  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 

The  Cracker  of  Character  and 
Economy 

Educator  Toasterettes  are  made  from 
whole  wheat  flour  —  freshly  stone-ground  in 
the  good  old-fashioned  way. 

The  flour  is  mixed  with  pure,  sweet  spring 
water  from  our  own  Artesian  wells. 

Then  it  is  savored  with  table  salt.  And 
toasted  to  a  delicate  brown.  And  touched 
with  table  butter. 

Yes,  you'll  find  Toasterettes  a  unique  and 
wholesome  delicacy  —  delightfully  different 
from  any  other  cracker  you  ever  tasted.  Just 
try  them  once.  Then  you'll  never  be  without 
them. 

Ask  Yonr  Dealer— If  he  caimot  supply  yon, 
order  from  us  direct.  Anvway  send  ten  cents  in 
stamps  for  trial  box  of  Toasterettes  and  men- 
tion your  dealer's  name,  it  you  please. 


'i&T^. 


^?^^vu^^,S 


^ 


JOHNSON       V* 
?^EDUCATOE  FOOD    " 

COMPANY 

29  Batterymarch  St. 

Boston,  Mass. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get '  ■  Improved."  no  tacks  regiiired. 

Wood   Rollers  Tin  Rollers 

"DON'T  SHOUT" 

"  I  hear  you,    I  can  hear  now  as 
;well   as  anybody.    'How?'    Oh 
something      new  —  THE 
MORLEY   PHONE.     I've  a 
pair  in  my  ears  now.  but 
are  invisible.    I  would  not  know 
I  had  them  in.  myself,  only  that  1 
hear  all  ritht." 

The  MORLEY  PHONE  for  the 

D  E  /\  f^ 

■'  makes  low  sounds  and  whis- 
pprs plainly  heard.  Invisible, 
comfortable,    weightless    and 
harmless     Anyone  can  adjust  ) 
it.    Over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand sold.     Writ*  for  hfioklet  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO.,  Dept.  772,  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila 


edueation    instead, 
recently : 


Said     one     of     them 


"I  have  always  prided  myself  on  my 
beautiful  clothes  and  jewels,  and  a  few 
months  ago  I  saw  a  very  beautiful  new  silk. 
As  I  was  going  soon  to  an  entertainment  I 
decided  to  buy  it  and  be  the  envy  of  all  my 
friends.  When  the  time  came  I  was  the 
best  dressed  lady  there,  but  every  one  was 
interested  in  a  quietly  dressed  little  lady 
\yho  was  educated  and  could  talk  about  a 
great  world  we  had  never  seen  and  only 
knew  of  dimly.  No  one  paid  any  attention 
to  my  rich  dress,  or  was  en\'ious  of  me,  and, 
as  for  myself,  I  hated  it  and  longed  to 
know  what  she  knew  and  talk  as  she 
talked." 

In  their  efforts  to  be  foreign  some  of  the 
women  succeed  only  in  being  funny.  But 
here  at  least  is  an  attempt.  We  are  in- 
formed that, 

One  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  tells  of 
being  present  at  a  reception  at  which  a 
Chinese  lady,  eager  to  entertain  her  friends 
in  foreign  fashion,  decided  that  she  would 
sing  a  foreign  song  to  them.  She  accord- 
ingly arose  and  regaled  her  audience  with 
the  strains  of  "Waltz  Ale  Around  Again, 
Willie."  The  mental  vision  of  a  dignified 
Chinese  lady,  solemnlj^  singing  that  ridicu- 
lous ragtime  to  a  roomful  of  equally  dig- 
nified and  ceremonious  guests,  would  be 
irresistibly  funny  if  it  were  not  so  pathetic. 

A  cynic  once  remarked  that  Chinese 
women  were  the  only  ones  who  could 
boast  of  small  feet.  But,  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  small  feet,  we  are  told,  must  go.     For: 

The  Viceroy  in  Nanking  has  recently 
drawn  up  and  issued  copies  of  regulations 
to  check  foot-binding  among  the  people. 
According  to  the  regulations  antifoot- 
binding  proclamations  and  literature  will 
be  distributed  when  the  local  officials  take 
a  census  of  the  people.  The  officials  will 
instruct  them  in  the  disadvantages  of  foot- 
binding  and  the  necessity  of  unbinding  the 
feet  of  the  women  and  girls  within  the 
space  of  one  year.  Fines  vnW  be  inflicted 
or  rewards  given  according  to  violation  or 
observance  of  the  prohibition  against  foot- 
binding.  From  the  first  year  of  Hsuan  Tung, 
girls  under  ten  years  of  age  are  not  allowed 
to  have  their  feet  bound  on  pain  of  fines 
of  one  to  four  dollars  according  to  the 
standing  of  the  family  that  violates  the 
rule.  An  inquiry  will  be  held  yearly,  when 
fines  for  violation,  or  rewards  of  observance 
of  the  rule,  will  be  meted  out  accordingly. 

Antifoot-binding  societies  should  be 
extensively  established  throughout  the 
Liang  Kiang,  and  where  success  has  been 
achieved  memorial  tablets  will  be  awarded 
to  parties  concerned,  for  their  services  in 
discouraging  the  practise  of  foot-binding. 
The  Shanghai  magistrate  has  issued  pro- 
clamations embodying  these  regulations  for 
general  information. 

Recollecting  that  the  pen  is  mightier  than 
the  sword,  it  is  with  interest  that  we  read  in 
conclusion  that : 

One  of  the  most  striking  signs  of  the 
times  is  a  daily  newspaper  for  women  edited 
by  Mrs.  Chang,  a  woman  of  Peking.  This 
newspaper  has  been  a  power  in  Peking  ever 


Insure  Your  Baby's  Vitality 
With  Holstein  Cows'  Milk 

Has  your  baby  that  vitality  which  often 
seems  to  stand  alone  between  life  and  death  ? 
Do  you  know  how  to  build  it  up  ?  Try  Hol- 
stein Cows'  Milk  and  see  if  it  doesn't  impart 
to  your  baby  the  wonderful  vitality  of  the 
splendid  Holstein  breed.     We  know  it  will. 

Holstein  Cows'  Milk  is  the  very  neare.st  thing 
to  mother's  milk,  so  of  course  it  is  the  best  milk 
for  babies.  Compared  with  ordinary  milk,  it 
corresponds  very  closely  to  mother's  milk  in  the 
percentage  of  butter  fat  and  other  solids  it  con- 
tains, and  more  important  still,  in  the  form  in 
which  tlie  butter  fat  occurs.  In  ordinary  milk, 
the  fat  is  in  large  globules,  which  form  tough 
greasy  curds  in  baby's  stomach  instead  of  being 
easily  broken  up  by  the  digestive  fluids. 

Holstein  Milk  costs  no  more  than  common 
milk.  If  your  milk-man  cannot  supply  it,  let 
us  know. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet,  "The  Story  of 
Holstein  Milk,"  and  see  what  the  great  special- 
ists say  about  milk  for  babies. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
12-L  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


Tayfor's^Stahot"  Water  Bottle 

M.I.I  k.di. 

and  SYRINGE 

6  MONTHS 

TRIAL 


Great  ImproTe- 
mentover  old  style 
rubber  bottles  and 
cheaper  In  the  end. 
Retains  heat  al  i  night— dlstrl  butes  heat 
evenly —Is  thin,  compact  and  half  the  weight 
of  rubber  bottles— more  durable— covers  greater  sur- 
face—adaptable to  more  uses  and  gives  twice  the  heat. 
Safe— sanitary— odorless.  Thousands  in  use.  Absolutely 
guaranteed  for  5  Yrs.  Write  for  free  trial  offer  and  book. 
Fbamkun  Taylob  Company,  Dept  li ..  Janesvllle.  Wla. 


Your  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  Dinner  will 
not  be  complete  without  this  dessert  par 
excellence.  To  have  it  rich,  but  whole- 
some and  digestible,  use 

BORDEN'S 

EAGLE  BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 

RECIPE-Dilute  two-thirds  can  of  Borden's 
Eatile  Brand  Condensed  Milk  with  one  and  one- 
fourth  cups  of  water.  Beat  eight  eggs  very  li(;lit, 
add  to  them  half  the  milK  and  beat  both  together; 
siir  iu  gradually  one  pound  of  crumbled  crackers; 
then  add  one  pound  suet  (chopped  fine),  one 
grated  nutmeg,  one  tablespoonf  ul  cinnamon,  one 
teaspoonf  ul  cloves,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  two  pounds 
of  raisins  (weighed  after  stoning 
and  cutting  them);  lastly,  add 
the  remainder  of  the  milk.  P'>ur 
into  a  pudding  mould  and  steam 
six  hours.  Serve  with  vanilla 
sauce.  

Write  for 
Borden 's  Recipe  Book 


Noveinl)er  4.  1911 
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since  it  was  started  in  19()().  The  articles 
are  written  in  colloquial  Mandarin,  easy 
for  the  women  to  understand,  and  arc 
very  entertaining.  Sarcasm  and  ridicule 
are  freely  used,  but  so  evident  is  the  love 
of  country  and  love  for  the  women  them- 
selves throbbing  underneath,  no  sting  is 
ever  felt. 


HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  BE  CROWNED 

/^"^  EORGE  V.  and  Queen  Mary  have  yet 
^-^  to  confide  in  us  their  sensations  when 
the  "  crowning  act  "  of  their  lives  was  per- 
formed in  Westminster  Abbey,  believing 
no  doubt  that  the  modern  moving-picture 
shows  should  suffice.  But  others  in  the 
past  have  told  us  many  things  about  the 
one  day  of  days  in  the  lives  of  kings,  and 
The  Strand  Magazine  has  made  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  the  same.  About  thirty 
years  ago  there  was  discovered  a  letter 
from  Anne  Boleyn,  the  second  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  mother  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  It  is  addrest  to  her  father,  Sir 
Thomas  Boleyn,  whose  impressions  on 
reading  we  can  not  tell,  but  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  he  felt  more  or  less  "  set  up." 
Wrote  Anne  Boleyn : 

I  said  to  myself  on  that  Whitsunday, 
when  his  Grace  did  do  unto  me  so  mightie 
honour,  that  I  was  all  in  a  dreame  and  that 
it  could  not  last,  but  that  I  should  awake 
i  out  of  my  sleep  unto  my  own  pettinesse. 
And  from  the  moment  when  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  did  greet  me  and  her  Grace 
of  Norfolk  did  beare  my  traine  from  West- 
minster Hall  to  the  Abbey  did  I  say  to 
mynself  a  thousand  times  it  is-ne  true. 
The  King's  Grace  could-ne  bend  to  so 
unworthie  as  I.  And  Godde  knows  and 
his  grace  of  Canterbury  can  tell,  and  Friar 
Robert,  whether  or  no  1  shed  tears  not  of 
joy  but  astonishment,  when  the  golden 
bonde  of  St.  Edward  was  put  upon  my 
forehead. 

Both  William  III.  and  his  Queen  wTote 
interesting  accounts  of  their  coronation, 
that  of  the  former  being  contained  in  a 
letter  to  one  Count  Hoven,  or  Koven,  at 
The  Hague,  where  the  original  still  lies. 
Said  King  William: 

It  was  a  great  moment  when  I  actually 
felt  the  crown  descending  upon  me  and 
touching  my  temples,  and  I  could  not  re- 
strain a  thrill,  but  not  of  joy,  my  dear 
Koven,  but  of  awe,  at  the  responsibilities 
Almighty  God  has  been  pleased  to  put  on 
me.  BentincH  and  Schomberg  caught  my 
glance,  and  when  they  imitated  the  rest 
and  flung  their  caps  upward  knew  how  it 
fared  with  me. 

Nor  did  1  at  that  supreme  moment  for- 
get my  own  first  country,  my  beloved  Hol- 
land. The  crowning  business  is  sufficiently 
fatiguing,  but  I  thank  God,  altho  last  week 
far  from  w(>ll,  the  day  found  me  in  the  best 
of  health.  Likewise  was  the  Queen  well 
and  went  through  the  whole  ceremony 
happily,  barring  a  foolish  error  by  a  page 
who  handed  her  Majesty  a  WTong  prayer- 
book. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  flight  and 
deposition  of  her  father  alone  raised  her  to  | 


THink 
ofi 

HINDS 


Honey    and 
Almond 


CREAM 


easily 


«» 


Even   a  "  good  shave  "    leaves  the  skin  in   a  sensitive,   weakened  condition. 
roughened  by  wind  and  weather,  and  made  susceptible  to  infection. 

An  antiseptic,   healing  lotion  should  be  applied  AFTER  EVERY  SHAVE  to  pro- 
tect the  skin  from  the  injuries  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

No  other  preparation  is  as  excellent  for  this  purpose  as  Hinds  Honey  and  Almond  Cream. 

It  stops  the  smart  at   once,  heals  the  cuts,  prevents   infection  and   keeps  ^. 

the  skin  soft  and  smooth. 

Unexcelled  for 

CHAPPED  HANDS  and  FACE 
WINDBURN  COLD  SORES 
CHILBLAINS  ERUPTIONS 

Try  H  BEFORE  shaving — it    helps    wonderfully    in    softening    the    beaid 
and  reducing  the  irritation. 

Price  50c,  in  bottles,  from  dealers  everywhere,  or 
sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  if  not  obtainable. 
UBERAL  TRIAL  BOTTLE  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


Beautiful   Art   Calendar, 

Size  II  X  46  inclics  -no  advertising  on  front.  This  igi2  Hind.s  Cream  Girl 
Art  F'anel  is  exquLsite  in  style  and  color;  full  of  life  and  interest.  You 
will  like  it,  and  so  will  your  friends.    Write  now  as  our  supply  is  limited 


A.  S.  HINDS 


6  West  Street 


Postpaid 

lOc 


Portland,  Maine 


Makes   repairs    neat 


More  Than  a  Million  Men 
Will  Read  this  Advertisement 


Many  thousands  of  whom 
w!ll  be  interested  enough 
t )  write  for  our  new 

Catalog  No.  55  of  Men'« 
High-grade  Furnishings 
in  colors,  ready  Nov.  Ist. 

A  work  of  art — the  most 
beautiful  catalog:  of  men's 
wear  ever  published.  Every 
article  shown  in  natural 
colors — Neckwear,  Gloves, 
Hosiery-,  Shirts,  Reefers, 
Mufflers,  Handkerchiefs. 

An  nbsolutely  m:itrhless  selec- 
tion—iiU  in  colors— niwcst  8t>le9 
—newest  effects— at  prices  that 
must  prove  a  revelation  to  the 
purchaser. 

Any  article  orderrtl  that 
docs  ttot  prove  criti  tnore 
thnn  sntisfactori)  tintij  be 
rctiirticil  <ind  tnoncy  trill  be 
ref>inded  at  once. 


\n.  1«5  — This  beautiful  Fonr-in-Haii<l  Si-arf. 
made  from  ex<-ellent  iiuality  soft  silk  in  i-very 
conceivable  color,  scut  prepaid  to  aiiv  address 
in  United  Stales  or  ('anndn  for  #I.O«».  .\.id 
oc  to  your  remittance  for  insurance. 


and  quick.     Mends  harness,  shoes. 

canvas.     Myers' .*^ewingr  Awl  makes 

Lock   Stitrh.     $1  lu-t-paid.     Big  money  for  agents. 

C.  A.  MYERS  Co.,  6381    Lexington    Ave..  Chicago.  111. 


ONES 

DAIRY  FARM 
SAUSAGES 

Tbose  who  want  the  fla- 
vor of  real  farm  sausages, 
and  who  can't  pet  any  such 
because  they  don't  live  on 
a  fai  in,  can  buy  our  sausages. 

Get  them  from  your  v.x-z^x 
If  lie  can't  supply  you.  write  us 
and  we'll  arrange  to  fill  \our 
orders  bv  shipping  absolutely 
fresh  sausages  direct  on  the 
very  days  you  want  ihem. 

Wrif  fit  tur  httHtl 
of  Jones    Cocking   Rnitrs 

MILO  C.  JONES.  Jones  Diirr  Farm. 
Box  610,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 
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It  has  been  officially  established 

by  the  U.S.  Government  and  proven  in  many 
hard   fought   endurance  contests  that   the 

Colt  Automatic  Pistol 

Is  the  Most  Accurate 
Is  the  Most  Durable 

The  upper  target—  nearly  full  size  — 

was  made  off  hand  with  a  Coh  Automatic 
Pistol  that  had  been  fired  ten  thousand  times 
without  cleaning.  The  lower  targtt  con- 
taining eighty  shots  was  made  with  ten  Colt 
Automatic  Pistols  taken  from  stock. 

The  man   about  to  buy  an   auto 

matic  pistol  needs  no  more  convincing  evi- 
dence that  his  choice  should  be  a  COLT 
■    The  U.  S.  Government  adopted  the  COLT 
because  —  ■ 

'■  The  COLT  embodies  all  the  features 
considered  essential,  desirable  and  prefer- 
able." 

Its  superiority  over  any  other  known  Auto- 
matic Pistol  is  80  pronounced  that  none  can 
fail  to  see  its  overshadowing  efficiency. 

COLTS  are  made  in  all  popular  calibers  —  .25, 
.32,  .38,  .380  aftd  ,45  —  vest  pocket  to  hoUler  sizes. 

Colt's  Patent  Fire ArmsMfg.Co. 

HARTFORD^  COW^ 


"Accuracy" 

Folder  No  26 

mailed  free 
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TABLE  CLOTH  IRONED 
IN  3  MINUTES 


Yes,  and  better  than  by  a  good 
hand  laundress.  All  your  plain 
pieces  and  flat  work  as  well  can 
be  ironed  easier,  quicker 
and  better  by  the 


SIMPLEX  IRONER 

than  voiir  present  method.  Yonr  servant  will  be  better 
contented  and  efficient  when  this  prnetical  device  does 
all  ydur  henv,v  iroiiin:-'.  If  you  do  yonr  own  ironing  it  is 
all  the  more  reason  why  you  should  have  a  Simplex. 

Let  our  30  Day  FREE  Trial 
prove  this  to  you  in  your  own  home 

Hents  by  CIS,  gasoline  or  electricity  and  operates  by  hiind, 
belt  or  motor  power.  Low  price.  Saves  its  cost  every  6 
months. 

Write  lit  once  for  catalog,  "Ironing  Hints"  booklet  and 
30  Duy  FREE  Trial  Offer. 

AMERICAN  IRONING  MACHINE  CO. 

JS6  E.  Lake  St.  ChicaKo,  111, 


the  throne,  Queen  Mary  was  charged  with 
undue  levity  on  the  day  of  her  coronation. 
But  she  soon  contradicted  this,  writing: 

Many  would  not  believe  it,  so  that  I  was 
fain  to  force  myself  to  more  mirth  than  be- 
came me  at  that  time,  and  was  by  many 
interpreted  as  ill  nature,  pride,  and  the 
great  delight  I  had  to  be  a  Queen.  But 
alas,  they  did  little  know  me  who  thought 
me  guilty  of  that;  I  had  been  only  for  a 
regency,  and  wisht  for  nothing  else;  I  had 
never  dreaded  being  Queen,  liking  my  con- 
dition much  better.  My  heart  is  not  made 
for  a  kingdom  and  my  inclination  leade  me 
to  a  retired,  quiet  life,  so  that  I  have  need 
of  all  the  resignation  and  self-denial  in  the 
world  to  bear  with  such  a  condition  as  I 
am  now  in. 

Queen  Anne  was  rather  skimpy  on  the 
subject,  and  only  in  a  letter  to  an  intimate 
abroad  did  she  confide  any  of  her  feelings. 
To  him  she  said  briefly: 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  I  suffered  agonies 
yesterday,  altho  Lord  Jersey  very  con- 
siderately arranged  that  I  should  be  spared 
being  on  my  feet  as  much  as  possible,  for 
which  I  owe  him  much  thanks.  But  in 
getting  into  the  chair  I  gave  my  right  foot 
such  a  wrench  that  I  was  fain  to  cry  out, 
but  the  hearing  the  cries  of  the  multitude 
sustained  me  then  and  afterward  in  the 
Abbey,  altho  when  I  rose,  with  the  help 
of  the  Archbishop,  I  was  forced  to  keep  my 
eyes  on  a  very  gaudy  escutcheon  on  a 
pillar,  little  minding  his  words  until  he 
nudged  me  to  turn  to  the  East. 

Moreover,  what  is  not  usual  with  nve, 
my  finger  was  so  swollen  that  when  the 
ring  was  put  on  it  was  too  small  and 
caused  Tie  much  pain  in  the  endeavor  to 
makt.  it  pass.  They  should  have  provided 
two,  and  so  I  told  Somerset  to  tell  the 
Duke.  You  can  well  believe  that  I  had 
more  need  for  rest  than  food  and  further 
ceremony,  but  these  duties  were  not  to  be 
withstood  and  I  endured  them  to  the  end 
without  complaint,  as  you  have  heard. 

It  is  doubtful  if  ever  king  or  queen  dis- 
patched a  fuller  account  of  the  banner 
happening  than  did  Queen  Victoria  to  her 
uncle,  King  Leopold.  Not  a  detail  did  she 
overlook,  but  informs  us  of  her  experiences 
in  full,  relating: 

I  reached  the  Abbey  amid  deafening 
cheers  at  a  little  after  11:30.  I  first  went 
into  a  robing-room  quite  close  to  the  en- 
trance, where  I  found  my  eight  train- 
bearers,  all  dressed  alike  and  beautifully 
in  white  satin  and  silver  tissue  with 
wreaths  of  silver  corn-ears  in  front  and 
a  small  one  of  pink  roses  round  the  plait 
behind,  and  pink  roses  in  the  trimming  of 
the  dresses. 

After  putting  on  my  mantle  and  the 
young  ladies  having  properly  got  hold  of 
it'.and  Lord  Conygham  holding  the  end  of 
it,  I  left  the  robing-room  and  the  proces- 
sion began.  The  sight  was  splendid;  the 
bank  of  Peeresses  quite  beautiful  all  in  their 
robes  and  the  Peers  on  the  other  side.  My 
young  train-bearers  were  always  near  me 
and  helped  me  whenever  I  wanted  any- 
thing. The  Bishop  of  Durham  stood  on 
the  side  near  me,  but  he  was,  as  Lord  Mel- 
bourne told  me,  remarkably  maladroit  and 
never  could  tell  me  what  was  to  take  place. 


Will  you  own  up  that  you  are  not 
giving  your  body  a  square  deal  ? 

IF  YOU  will   let  me  help  you,  I  can  add 
years  of  usefulness  and  greater  efficiency 
to  your  business  life.      For  you  surely  are 
not  satisfied  through  sedentary  habits  to  grow 
a   little  weaker  and  less  valuable   every  day. 

I  am  speaking 
general!  y,  because 
I  kno-"  that  nine 
out  ot  ten  men 
who  work  indoors 
have  surface  mus- 
cles that  are  as 
soft  as  dough,  and 
stomach  and  in- 
testine muscles 
that  are  growing 
weaker  every,  day. 
With  even  half- 
proper  treatment, 
the  vital  muscles 
can  be  made 
strong  enough  to 
improve  the 
health,  appear- 
ance,   temperament    and   ability  of  any  man. 

Big  biceps  and  surface  muscles  no  more  in- 
dicate health  than  brick  walls  prove  that  a 
building  is  fire-proof.  The  true  test  is  whether 
or  not  the  day's  work  fags  you,  whether  your 
sleep  refreshes  you  and  whether  your  body  will 
obey  the  desires  of  your  mind —  in  other  words, 
can  you  do  the  things  you  would  like  to  do — 
can  you  set  your  body  to  work  without  waste 
of  will-energy? 

I!i®  Thompson  Course 

is  a  series  of  simple,  natural  movements  which  give 
Greater  strength,  vitality  and  energy  to  the  most 
important  muscles  of  the  body  —  the  stomach,  liver, 
lunas,  heart,  and  other  vital  organs. 

The  Thompson  Course  requires  no  apparatus, 
does  not  force  you  to  leave  off  any  of  your  rejiular 
habits,  and  takes  but  a  few  minutes  of  yonr  daily  time. 
Railroad  presidents,  and  other  men  whose  time  is 
probably  worth  more  tlinn  either  mine  or  yours,  have 
given  their  attention  to  my  Course  r.nd  have  post- 
poned their  retirement  many  years  on  account  of  it. 
besides   greatly  increasing  their  present  efficiency. 

Unless  you  are  so  well  satisfied  with  your  physical 
and  mental  condition  as  to  believe  yoursiif  incap- 
able of  improvement,  you  will  profit  by  reading  my 
book,  "//u«ja«  ^Be^y,"  which  tells  all  about  The 
Thompson  Course.  I  mail  this  book  free  to  any 
resDonsible  person.  If  you  will  send  me  your  name 
and  address,  I  will  mail  you  a  copy  with  the  simple 
stipulation  that  you  read  it  as  though  it  were  writ- 
ten by  a  friend. 

Take  my  word  for  it,  this  book  is  wortfi  sending 
for  today.    Address 

J.  Edmund  Thompson 

Suite   72,   Exchange    Building.    Worcetter,    Mas». 

Books  of  Suggestion 

AND  MENTAL  SELF-HELP      • 

Postpaid 
The  Education  of  the  Will        ...        $1.60 

Self-Control 1-60 

Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body  .56 

Force  of  IVlind;  or  the  Mental  Factor  in  Medicine  2.00 

Nerves  in  Order 1.50 

Nerves  in  Disorder 1.50 

The  Will  to  be  Well '  "" 

Dominion  and  Power  .         .         .         . 

Mind,  Religion,  and  Health  (MacDonald)     . 
Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders     . 
Common-Sense  View  of  the  Mind  Cure  ( Westall) 
The  Psychology  of  Inspiration  (Raymond) 
Moral  Law,  or  Theory  and  Practice  of  Duty 

Modalist,  or  the  Laws  of  Rational  Conviction         

ThePerceptionalist,or  Mental  Science(Hamilton)2.00 
The  Unconscious  Mind   (Schofield)         .        .  " "" 

Builders  of  the  Beautiful  (Finer)     .         . 
Spiritual  Knowing,  or  Bible  Sunshine  (Seward) 
How  to  Get   Acquainted  With  Cod  (Seward) 
The  Measure  of  a  Man  (Patterson)      . 
Next  Step  in  Evolution   (Funk)         .        .        . 
The  Being  with  the  Upturned  Face  (Lathbury) 
That  They  All  May  be  One  (\\  ells)        .        . 
The  Religion  of  Democracy  (FerRUSOn) 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  anthem  I  retired 
to  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  a  dark  small  place 
immediately  behind  the  altar,  with  my 
ladies  and  train-bearers,  took  off  my 
crimson  robe  and  kirtle  and  put  on  the 
supertunica  of  cloth  of  gold,  also  in  the 
shape  of  a  kirtle,  which  was  put  over  a 
singular  sort  of  little  gown  of  linen  trimmed 
with  lace.  I  also  took  off  my  circlet  of 
diamonds,  and  then  proceeded  bareheaded 
into  the  Abbey. 

I  was  then  seated  upon  St.  Edward's 
chair,  where  the  Dalmatic  robe  was  clasped 
around  me  by  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain. 
Then  followed  all  the  various  things  and 
last  (of  those  things)  the  crown  being  placed 
on  my  head — which  was,  I  must  own,  a 
most  beautiful  impressive  moment;  all  the 
Peers  and  Peeresses  put  on  their  coronets 
at  the  same  instant.  The  shouts  which 
were  very  great,  the  drums,  the  trumpets, 
the  firing  of  the  guns,  all  at  the  same  in- 
stant, rendered  the  spectacle  most  im- 
posing. 

The  enthronization  and  the  homage  of 
first  all  the  Bishops  and  then  my  uncles  and 
lastly  all  the  Peers,  in  their  respective  order, 
was  very  fine.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
(holding  for  me  the  scepter  with  a  cross) 
with  Lord  Melbourne  stood  close  to  me  on 
my  right  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond  with 
the  other  scepter  on  my  left,  etc.,  all  my 
train-bearers,  etc.,  standing  behind  the 
throne.  Poor  old  Lord  Rolle,  who  is  eighty- 
two  and  dreadfully  infirm,  in  attempting 
to  ascend  the  steps  fell  and  rolled  quite 
down,  but  was  not  the  least  hurt;  when  he 
attempted  to  reascend  them  I  got  up  and 
advanced  to  the  end  of  the  steps  in  order  to 
prevent  another  fall. 

After  the  homage  was  concluded  I  left 
the  throne,  took  off  my  crown  and  received 
the  Sacrament;  I  then  put  on  my  crown 
again  and  reascended  the  throne,  leaning 
on  Lord  Melbourne's  arm.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  anthem  I  descended 
from  the  throne  and  went  into  St.  Edward's 
Chapel  with  my  ladies,  train-bearers  and 
Lord  Willoughby,  where  I  took  off  the 
Dalmatic  robe,  supertunica,  etc.,  and  put 
on  the  purple  velvet  kirtle  and  mantle  ana 
proceeded  again  to  the  throne,  which  I 
ascended,  leaning  on  Lord  Melbourne's 
hand. 


The  Long  Haul.  —  First  Hobo — 
"  Strange  how  few  of  our  youthful  dreams 
come  true,  ain't  it?  " 

Second  Hobo — "  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I 
remember  how  I  once  yearned  to  wear  long 
pants.  Now  I  guess  I  wear  them  longer 
than  most  any  man  in  the  country." — 
Louisville  Post. 


Easy. — "  Patrick,    the   widow   Maloney 
tells  me  that  you  stole  one  of  her  finest 
pigs.     Is  it  correct?  " 
"  Yes,  your  riverencc." 
"  What  have  you  done  with  it?  " 
"  Killed  it   and  ate  it,  your  riverence." 
"  Oh,  Patrick,  Patrick  !     When  you  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  widow  and 
the  pig,  on  the  great  Judgment  Day,  what 
account  will  you  bo  able  to  give  of  yourself 
vvh(>n  the  widow  accuses  you  of  stealing?  " 
"  Did  you  say  the  pig  would  be  there, 
your  riverence?  " 

"  To  bo  sure,  I  did." 
"  Well,    then,   your  riverenco,    I'd   say, 
'  Mrs.     Maloney,      there's     your      pig.'  " 
—Baltimore      and      Richmond       Chrislian 
A  dvocatv. 


SAR^GEN^ 


Hard^vare 


0 


N  approaching  a  house,  you  have 
an  impression  of  eithe.'  harmony 
or  discord. 


The  architect  analyzes  the  cause  of 
such  impressions.  He  knows  that 
inharmonious  hardwcure  at  the  focal 
point — the  entrance  door —  can  greatly 
mar  an  otherwise  handsome  building. 

That  is  why  so  many  experienced 
architects  advise  their  clients  to  select 
designs  in  Sargent  Hardware.  Sargent 
designs  include  so  many  different  ex- 
amples in  each  school  and  period  of 
architecture  that  there  is  wide  latitude 
for  personal  preference  without  danger 
of  missing  the  essential  harmony. 

$argent  Book  of  Designs — mailed  free 

A  handsome  book,  illustrating  many  designs 
most  favored  for  homes.  Our  Colonial  Book 
is  also  sent  on  request. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY  - 

160  Leonard  Street  New  York 
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Sargent  Lc 
are   typical 
the  solid  worti 
cind  substantia^ 
character    o) 
Sargent  Hare 
ware.  Amon 
lock    experi 
they  are  faurt^ 
for  the  sect 
they     affoi 
Sargent  Dc 
Locks  and  lo< 
systems    ms 
be     had     fc 
every    loci 
purpose  unl 
the  sun. 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH  YOUR  INCOME? 

Would  $5C0,  or  more,  a  year  on  the 
side  be  an  object  to  you  ? 

You  can  easily  make  and  exceed  that  amount  in  the  poultry 
business  without  interfering  with  your  regular  work.   Consump- 
>^.  tion  of  poultry  products  is  fast  over-taking  production.      The 
S' producers  can  not  keep  abreast  with  the  needs  of  the  increas- 
ing population.    Now  a  billion  dollars  are  spent  annually  for 
<}  poultry  and  eggs.      Why  don't  you  get  a  part  of  that  enor- 
mous sum  ?     You  can,  if  you  will. 

"Side-Line  Poultry  Keeping** 

Cl    ICO  AC  i' the  amount  F.  H.  Dunlap  of  WmI  Salisbury-.  N.H.. 

A I    I  CiLI  if tl  '^^'"^"^  from  ijs  hens  in  1910,  and  did  not  devole  more 

^    J    W»V«/  |),an  two  hours  a  day  to  them.     You   can   learn   the 

secrets  of  his  success  in  the  bocik,  "Side-Line  Porltry  Keeping". 

was    the    net    profit    made   by    R.    A.    Richardson,    Haverhill,     Mass.,     in     1910,     who 

attended  to  his  regular   wcrk    as    a    shoe    cutter.        The    details  of    his  success    are     also 

told  in   "Side-Ljne   Poultry  Keeping." 

THIS     RELIABLE     BOOK 

is  by  Edgar  Warren,  who  writes  in  such  a  simple,  pleasing  manner  that  any  novice  can  understand  and  follow  the 
instructions  which  lead  eventually  to  success.  It  is  of  special  value  to  the  person  who  desires  to  add  several 
hundred  dollars  to  his  annual  income  without!  nlerfering  with  his  regular  work.  It  covers  every  detail  of  the  hen 
business  and  its  allied  interests — hatching,  brooding,  selecting  layers,  feeding  for  growth  and  fertile  eggs,  dressing, 
shipping,  selling,  treatment  for  internal  and  external  ailments,  "Laying  Down  Eggs"  for  perfect  keeping,  etc.,  etc. 
Price  50c.  or  Ijook  and  American  Poultry  Advocate,  1  year,  75c.,  or  book  and  2 
s'  subscription  for  $1 .00,  or  premium  for  two  yearly  subscriptions  at  50c.  each, 
paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  44  to  1 20  pages,  50c.  a  year.  3  moolhs,  1 0c 
Sample  free.     Poultry  book  catalog  free. 


$1,009.31 


Special  Offer:  g;g 


AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  US  Hodgklns  Buildinj;.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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Her 
Questions 
Should  be 
Answered 


7c 
a  Day 


Does 
It 


Does  your  child  keep  you  busy  answering  questions  ?     Do  you  know  how  one 

parent  solved  this  ?     He  made  it  a  rule  not  to  tell  his  children  anything  that  they  could 

find  out  for  themselves  in  the  Dictionary.     They  soon  got  the  dictionary  habit. 

It*s  easy  to  try  this  plan.  Less  than  7c  a  day — yes,  actually  less  than  the  carfare  to  and  from  your  office — 

will  put  a  copy  of  the  superb  revised  Standard  Dictionary,  the  great  "Question  Answerer,"  in  your  home. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY 


Look  at  it  another  way.    Your  child  is  in  school  12  years —        A  |-l«^o 
about  the  life  of  a  good  dictionary.  T^tlttO 

Therefore  your  child  can  have,  all  during  school-life,  the  best 
of  Dictionaries  to  consult,  and  your  investment  will  average 
only  a  few  cents  a  month  including  interest  on  your  money. 

Helps  in  Home- Work  ":  Suppose  your  young  daughter  is 
given  an  essay  to  write.  She  will  hardly  go  down  to  a  hbrary  to  look 
up  spelling  or  capitalizing. 

But  if  you  have  a  dictionary  in  your  library  she  can  easily  turn  to  it  and 
get  the  exact  facts.  She  will  turn  to  it  more  than  to  an  encyclopedia — the 
store  ol  iniormation  is  so  get-at-able. 

Up-tO-the-Minute :  The  dictionary  you  get  should  be 
revised  to  to-da}).  You  wouldn't  get  last  year's  city  directory— and  yet  there 
are  more  changes  in  a  dictionary  during  the  course  of  a  few  years  than  there 
are  in  a  city  directory.     The  191 1  Standard  contains  all  the  new  words. 


Authority  in  American  Universities :     The  Standard  is 

the  most  practical  and  helpful  dictionary  to  the  teacher  and  scholar.  ' '/ 
cannoMee,  "  says  Dr.  Faunce,  President  of  Brown  University,  "how  any 
dicionar^  could  ie  made  more  complete,  encyclopedic  and  convenient 
than  this. 

William  Hand  Brown,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  says:  "The  Standard  has  already  been  installed  as  the  house- 
hold oracle.    It  surpasses  all  similar  worlds.  ' ' 

Praised    by    English    Universities:    Professor  A.  H. 

Sayce,  of  Oxford,  one  of  the  greatest  living  philologists,  says  in  part :  "The 
Standard  Dictionary  is  worthy  of  the  great  continent  which  has  produced 
it.  It  is  more  than  complete — and  is  certain  to  supersede  all  other  existing 
dictionaries  in  the  English  language. ' ' 

It  was  Edwin  Markham,  the  author,  who  wrote:  "The  Standard  is  the 
most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  dictionary  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 
It  ought  to  be  art  ever^  acholar'a  table.  " 


Don't  you  need  a  new  Atlas  with  1910  Census  for  your  home 
or  office?     You  can  have  one  of  our  $6.00  Atlases  free  if 
r*  you  order  your  dictionary  now, 

r  ]r66  The  map  of  the  world  is  changing  every  day.      Hundreds 

of  new  towns  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  year;  new  rail- 
roads have  been  finished.  The  alert  business  man  wants  to  know  the 
situation  to-day.  He  needs  an  Atlas  with  large  191 1  maps,  that  will  bring 
the  world  to  his  desk.  He  needs  a  Gazetteer  that  will  help  him  develop 
his  sales  campaigns  by  posting  him  on  the  industries,  the  trade  conditions, 
etc.,  etc.,  of  the  different  countries. 

A  comprehensive  Atlas  and  Gazetteer  is  as  necessary  to  the  child  as  a 
primer.  It  will  picture  to  him  the  scenes  of  many  great  events  and  will  give 
life  to  his  study  of  history  and  geography. 

The  Atlas  (solidly  bound  in  silk  linen  cloth)  contains  254  pages  with 
accurate  full-page  and  double-page  colored  maps  and  scores  of  half-tone 
illustrations.  It  also  includes  census  statistics  of  all  towns  of  100  and  over. 
It  measures  lOX  x  13j^  inches. 

"Helpful  Hints" 

The  40  pages  between  pretty  art-cloth  covers  of  "Helpful  Hints  in  English"  are  sunply 
packed  with  hints,  humorous  and  otherwise,  on  the  right  use  of  words  and  phrases.  Book- 
stores would  charge  you  25c   for   "  Helpful   Hints."  but  you  can  have   acopy  for  a  ic 


stamp.     The  supply  is  anything  but  unlimited.   Tomonow  never  comes 
off  !»nd  mail  NOW-  before  to-night  if  possible. 


Clip  the  coupon 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 


NEW  YORK 
CITY 


(Book  Store 
Price  25c) 


Send  2c  for  "Helpful  Hints" 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  East  23rd  St..  New  York  City. 

Here  is  a  2c  stamp  for  "Helpful  Hints  in  English"  (Cloth  Binding).  If  it  won  t 
obligate  me  to  buy,  please  send  along  information  about  your  1911  Standard  Dictionary, 
Free  Atlas  offer  and  easy  terms.  '^^S'  11-4-" 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Lucky  Dog. — "  My  girl  used  to  think  a 
lot  of  her  pus  dog,  but  I've  managed  to 
^et  the  edge  on  him  since  we  marritid." 

■'  How  did  you  work  it?  " 

■'  Fido  wouldn't  eat  her  cooking  and  I 
did." — Louisville  Courier- J ournul. 


Stung. — "  You  call  this  cake  angel  food?" 
said  the  harsh  husband. 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  the  timid  wife,  "  but 
if  the  diet  doesn't  seem  exactly  what  you 
want,  here  are  some  deviled  crabs." — 
Washington  Star. 


Where  Is  It? — Business  Man — (explain- 
ing;— "  When  they  say  '  money  is  easy  ' 
they  m(!an  simply  that  the  supply  is 
greater  than  the  demand." 

His  Wife  —  "  Goodness  !  I  shouldn't 
think  such  a  thing  possible." — Philadelphia 
Press. 


The  First  Shall  Be  Last — "  Captain," 
asked  the  nervous  passenger,  "  do  you 
think  this  boat  is  perfectly  safe?  " 

■■  This  is  the  ninety-sixth  trip  I've  made 
ou  her,  and  she  hasn't  sunk  yet.  But  I 
suppose  there  always  has  to  be  a  first  time 
for   everything." — Chicago    Record-Herald. 


Revenge. — "  I  say,  my  dear,"  exclaimed 
a  ■'  golden  youth  "  to  a  pretty  nursemaid 
in  Hyde  Park,  "  I  wish  I  was  a  youngster 
iu  your  charge  !  " 

"  So  do  I,"  responded  the  girl.  "  I 
should  then  have  the  chance  of  teaching 
vou  better  manners  !  " — Tit-Bits. 


No  Hope. — Foreign  Enemy — "  Then 
you  think  it  is  useless  for  us  to  attack  the 
<'ountry  by  way  of  New  York?  " 

Assistant — "  Certainly.  Our  investi- 
gations tell  us  that  it  is  impossible.  First 
we  would  have  to  pass  a  trained  army  of 
customs  inspectors,  then  a  squad  of  quaran- 
tine officials,  and  what  was  left  of  us  would 
be  swept  away  by  a  picked  delegation  of 
reporters  asking  us  how  we  liked  the  coun- 
try."—Pwcfc. 


Overlooked  Him. — Two  lawyers  before 
a  probate-judge  recently  got  into  a  wrangle. 
At  last  one  of  the  disputants,  losing  con- 
trol over  his  emotions,  exclaimed  to  his 
oppoiK^nt: 

"  Sir,  you  are,  I  think,  the  biggest  ass 
that  I  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  set  eyes 
upon." 

"  Order  !  Order  !  "  said  the  judge  grave- 
ly. "  You  seem  to  forgot  that  I  am  in  the 
room." — Western  Christian  Advocate. 


His  Worry. — *'  Clarence,"  said  the 
American  heiress  hesitatingly,  "  I  think 
that  you  should  be  told  at  once  how  my 
father  made  his  money.  Our  busin(>ss 
men  in  this  country  have  methods  which 
to  one  of  your  pure  soul,  whose  motto  is 
'  Noblesse  oblige,'  can  not  but " 

"  Cease,  Mamie,  cease,"  said  the  youiiL 
lord  ri>assuringly,  "  tell  me  no  more.  How- 
over  he  made  his  millions  I  can  forgive,  for 
your  sake.  But — er — has  he  still  got  them 
all  right?  " — London  Globe. 
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STAR 


What  You  Should 
know  About  Stropping 

Ask  a  barber,  an  expert  on  blades,  how  often  he  strops  his  razor.  He'll 
tell  you,  "  Before,  during,  and  after  a  shave." 

Ask  him  why.  He'll  answer,  "  Because  a  blade,  no  matter  how  good, 
must  be  stropped  to  keep  a  shaving  edge.  Only  a  few  strokes  across  the 
beard  will  twist  and  bend  this  edge.  It  must  be  straightened  and 
sharpened  by  stropping." 


The  barber  is  right.  To  keep  a  perfect 
edge  day  after  day,  year  in,  year  out,  any 
razor  blade  must  be  stropped  daily.  A 
few  seconds  before  and  after  the  shave. 

To  make  this  stropping  easy,  so  that  you 
may  be  perfect  in  it,  we  furnish  with  the 
Star  Safety  Razor  an  automatic  stropper. 

It  is  partly  because  of  this  stropper  that  the 
Star  enjoys  today  the  enviable  reputation 
that  it  does.     You  become  in  a  moment  an 


expert  at  stropping.  Blade  reverses  itself 
automatically  and  correctly.  You  can  make 
no  mistake.  You  have  always  an  edge 
that  gives  a  wonderfully  clean,  easy  shave. 

Of  course  the  fine  Star  blade  helps  the  strop- 
per, but  the  stropper  helps  you.  It  enables 
you  to  use  a  good  blade  as  it  should  be  used. 

Write  us  for,  or  get  from  your  deeder, 
booklet  that  telU  fully  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  use  of  the  Star. 


Price,  with  automatic  stropper,  $6,75  to  $14.00 

Other  styles,  $1.75  to  $5.25 
KAMPFE  BROTHERS  8-10-12  Reade  St.,  New  York  City 
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Your  Important  Papei^ 
will  not  ^el  (am  or  cmshed 

^^  /It/f  ^^^Q  /FILING 
^  ^^lTIBI.EXr  CABINET 

The  pictures  of  the  two  drawers  at  the  left,  tell  the 
story.  The  one  drawer  is  crowded  with  sagging  mass  of 
unsupported  folders— in  getting  them  back,  papers  are 
easily  crumpled  and  torn. 

The  other  drawer  has  our  Patented  Inside  Metal  Par- 

.^,'  ftViois,  which doawaywiihcrowdmg and  sagging,  and 
'' '  always  keep  thefolacrs  upright  and  easy  of  access. 

No  Follower  Block — True  Vertical  Filing 
No  Waste  Space 

Multoplex  Cabinets  save  money  and  set  a  new 
mark  of  filing  efiiciency. 

They  enable  more  rapid  filing  of  folders — 

— permit  correspoDdence  to  be  found  and  taken  out  more 

quKkly 
— ^prevent  cnimbltTiB,  tearing  and  niutllatlni;  of  letters 
— reduce  the  nnnilMr  of  mi»ll.tHl  and  lost  letters 
—permit  drawers  to  l>e  tilled  to  capacity  without  crowding 
— «.'Ut<'t  a  big  saving  by  doing  away  wlih  guide  cards  and  pe(^ 
niittlng  tbe  use  of  lighter,  les:>  expeuMve  folders. 

Write  for  Our  Booklet— "FauWes*  Filing" 

I^am  tbe  full  particulars  about  tbeee  new  filing  featuresthat 
mean  much  gri-ater  eiliclency  at  less  expense,  Pleaxe  mention 
your  tlrni  name  and  In  what  capacity  you  serve.  >Vrlte  for 
the  booklet  today. 

^    CANTON  MFG.  CO.,  1394  F_  Second  St..    Canton.  Ohio 
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Many  a  Babyfe  life 
Kas  teen  saverf 
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by   a  Barler   Ideal  Heater 

■RVERYBOD  Y  knows  that  life  and  heat  are 

so  closely  connected  that  one   cannot  be 

separated  from  the  other.  Heat  is  a  necessity. 

The  right  amount  of  heat  is  health  and  comfort. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  the  coldest  room  can 
be  made  warm,  and  a  uniform  temperature 
maintained  with  a  Barler  Heater. 

Does  not  smoke  or  smell.  It  is  strong  and 
durable.  Easily  moved  about.  Will  not  tip 
over.  Gives  quick  clean  heat  whenever  you 
want  it,  for  less   than  one  cent  an  hour. 

Ask  the  woman  who  has  a  Barler  Heater. 

Burner  and  oil  tank  made  of  solid  brass — will 
lasta  lifetime.  Patent  wick-stop  prevents  flame 
beingtumedtoo  hip;h.  Patent  double-lop  wick- 
tube  and  ventilated  burner  makes  it  odorless. 

Write  to-day  for  free  Folder  showing 
all    sizes  from  $3.50  up— Delivered. 

Every  Barler  Heater  is  Guaranteed  satis- 
factory to  you,  or  money  refunded. 

A.  C.  BARLER  MFG.  CO.,  58  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


Maison  AdBraun  '*Cie 

BRAUN  &  CO.  succRs. 

P^INE    ART    PUBLISHERS 
13  West  46th  St. 

NEW    YORK 


CARBON    PRINTS- 

AND   COLOR    FAC-SIMILES 


A  COLLECTION  WHICH  COMPRISES 
ALL  THE  MASTERPIECES  IN  THE 
VARIOUS  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC 
GALLERIES    OF     THE      WORLD 


Illustrated  Extract  Catalogue 

with  800  cuts— 50c. 
(Gratis  to  Educational  Institutions' 


General  Catalogue  (French  Text  >  $  1 .00 

BOOKLer    UPON    REQUEST 


Members  of 
The  Print  Publishers'  Association  of  America 


Cold  Storage. — He — "  Where  is  the  live 
chicken  I  bought  for  our  party?  " 

She — "  I  put  it  in  our  new  ice-box,  to 
keep  it  fresh  until  it  is  killed  to-morrow." — 
Meggendorfcr  Blaetier. 


Going,  Going,  Gone. — The  three  degrees 
in  medical  treatment — Positive,  iU;  com- 
parative, pill;  superlative,  bill. — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


Very  Similar. — Mrs.  Ecru — "  Altho  I 
have  been  to  school  and  college  and  am 
supposed  to  be  educated,  I  always  mix  up 
those  two  countries — Rococo  and  Morocco. 
— Meggendorfer  Blaetier. 


"  Unsight     Unseen."—"  I    have    found 
just  the  party  for  you.  Lord  Duncan — a 
lady  with  a  dowry  of  half  a  million." 
"  And  when  can  I  see  this  lady?  " 
"  Just    keep    thinking   of    the    dowry — 
don't  ask  to  see  her." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A  Swift  One. — "  Now,  if  I  were  only  an 
ostrich,"  began  the  man  at  the  breakfast 
table,  as  he  picked  up  one  of  his  wife's 
biscuits,  "  then " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  patient  better 
half,  "  then  I  might  get  a  few  feathers  for 
that  old  hat  I've  worn  for  three  winters." 
Chicago  News. 


A  Difference. — Jones — "  Poor  Blake  ! 
He's  worrying  a  great  deal  about  debts — " 

Smith — "  Nonsense  !  You'll  never  catch 
him  worrydng  because  he  can't  pav  his 
debts." 

Jones — "  He's  not  worrj-ing  about  old 
debts  he  can't  pay,  but  about  new  ones  he 
can't  contract." — New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Gave  Him  Some  Class. — She — "  When 
it  was  given  out  that  Cohen's  cashier  ran 
off  with  $50,000,  Cohen  didn't  seem  to 
mind  at  aU." 

MosE — "  Is  he  so  rich  as  not  to  miss  it?" 
She—"  Well     he     was     flattered.     He 
never  owned  $50,000  in  his  life." — Flie- 
gende Blaetter. 


Looked  Like  One. — "  How  did  that 
story  pan  out  about  the  man  up  in  the 
Bronx  who  found  the  big  hailstone  on 
his  back  stoop  this  morning?  "  asked  the 
city  editor. 

"  Nothing  in  it,"  replied  the  reporter. 
"  He  discovered  it  wasn't  a  haUstone 
after  all.  The  iceman  left  it  there." — 
Woman's  Home  Companion. 


The  Last  Straw. — An  old  woman  entered 
a  savings-bank  the  other  day  and  walked 
up  to  the  desk. 

"  Do  you  want  to  \\-ithdraw  or  deposit?" 
asked  the  clerk. 

"  Naw  Oi  doant.  Oi  wants  to  put  some 
in,"  was  the  reply. 

The  clerk  pushed  up  the  book  for  her 
signature,  and  said,  "  Sign  on  this  line, 
please." 

"  Above  it  or  below  it?  " 

"  Just  above  it." 

"  Me  whole  name?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Before  Oi  was  married?  " 

"  No,  just  as  it  is  now." 

"  Oi  can't  wroite.'" — Cambridge  Tribune. 
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The  Divided  Risk  in 
Real  Estate  Investments 

If  you  knew  a  certain  town  would 
become  a  great  city,  you  could  make 
large  profits  by  investing  in  building 
lots  in  that  town. 

But  as  no  one  can  predict  the  future 
of  any  one  town  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, you  accept  a  large  risk  in 
making  such  an  investment. 

We  believe  we  know  of  seventeen  towns  in 
the  Pacific  Nortliwest  which  wiU  become 
great  ciiies.  We  picked  these  towns  from 
over  three  hundred,  wliich  we  personally  in- 
vestigated. All  are  on  tuw  railroads— -aW 
havp  great  natural  resources :  coal,  timber, 
mining  and  agriculture.  They  are  the  best 
towns  in  the  great  Northwestern  country. 

We  offer  you  five  large,  well  located  build- 
ing lots,  one  in  each  office  of  these  selected 
towns,  at  attractive  prices — easy  payments  if 
you  prefer.    No  interest;  we  pay  all  taxes. 

This  is  the  safest  form  of  real  estate  invest- 
ment. It  affords  greater  ultimate  profits  than 
anv  investment  of  equal  size.  It  divides  the 
risk  by  five  and  multiplies  the  profit /^yfz/^. 

If  you  recognize  the  soundness  of  the 
Divided  Risk  principle  and  want  to  know 
more  about  the  Northwest,  about  our  select- 
ed towns— and  about  our  selling  plan  and 
business  integrity— we  inx-ite  you  to  write  us. 
Don't  write  out  of  mere  curiosity. 

Competent  salesmen  can  arrange 
to  represent  us  in  their  districts. 

Northwest   Townsite    Company 

308  Chettnot  Street  Philadelpliia,  Pa. 
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THE  JUMBO  CLIP 

Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Quickly  Removed  Actual 
Lays  Flat 


The  Biggest  Little 
Paper  Clip  Made. 

TIME  SAVER 
WORRY   SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


Sample  box  by  mail,  15  cents  postpaid. 
NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 

These    trade- n»»ik  crisscross  Unas  on 


8PE( 
FOOD 


KIDI 


packaj? 

ETIC 

"^  cases  ol 

LIVER  TROUBLES 


EQUIRWRATHU  STRICT  DIET 

Unlike  otha^  goodsT     >^k  yoSc  physician. 

Leading  J(focers^^^or  book  or  sarnie,  write 

FARWELL  &  RHII^ES,  Walertown,  N?V.,  U.  S.  A. 


TYPEWRITERS  '«\%'J',IX 


QoTTA  ^^C  #*»  ^^A  *^°  *°y  make  of  Typf»writ«r.  Our 
UaVe  «P^«/  lO  ^0\9  "FactoryRebuilf  •  Typewritrrsare 
perfL-L't  ia  quality,  condition  and  looks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  cciiistructicn  and  sorviceablp  in  every  way.  Buy  from  the 
largest  factory  in  the  world  with  branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  against  defect  in  workmanship 
and  material.  Writ«  for  catalogue  and  address  of  nearest 
branch  office. 
American  Writing  Machine  Co. 
345  Broadway.  New  York 
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IS  of  nearest 


A  Useful  and  Beautiful  Holiday  Present 

Wickes 
Humidors 

for  the  perfect  preserva 
tion  of  cigars  in  tne  home 
or  office.  Made  in  Oak. 
Mahogany  —  highest  cabi- 
net finish -■  Opalite  Glas' 
Lining,  Patent  Spanish 
Moistener.  Seod  for  Catalog. 
Nearly  everjbod.v  gives  6 
man  ciears;  give  him  a  benntiful  Wickes  Humidor  to 
keep  them  in.    S5  and  uis  freight  prepaid  east  of  Denver 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 

2S4  Si  32S  S.  W«bash  Ato.,  Cblcaso  ;  29.35  W.  S2d  St.,  New  lork  Ti.  - 
(301  130-132  E.  .sixth  At*.,  Cinrinnatl 
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BURROWES 

BILLIARD  AND 
POOL  TABLE 


Become  an  Expert 
at  Home! 

Fvery  young  man  should  know  how  to 
pl.iy  Billiards  and  Pool,  the  most  inlerest- 
ing,  attractive  and  healthful  of  all  indoor 
Cames.   Likewise  ev<.ry  young  man  wants 
to  excel  at  th*-  g  ime,  so  as  to  hold  his  own 
with  his  friends.    But  many  peopleobjecl 
to  playing  in  "billiard  parlors,"  which 
usually  are  back  rooms  of  saloons. 

Why  not  purchase  a  Bunowes  Home 
Billiard  and  Pool  Table,  and  become  an 
expert  at  home?      The  Burrowes Table 
is  scientifically  cons'iucted  and  adapted  to 
the  most  expert  play.     The  cues,  balls, 
cushions  and  angles  are  absolutely  true  and 
correct,  hence  to  learn  to  play  on  a  Bur- 
rowes Home  Table  means  to  become  profi- 
cient on  any  table.      Sizes  of  tables  uo  to 
4)4    X  9     feet     (standard),    with  smaller 
Tables  for  smaller  rooms. 

The  Burrowe*  Table  may  be  set  on 
dining-room  or  library  table,  or  mounted  on 
its  own  legs  or  stand.  When  not  in  use,  it 
may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

$122  DOWN 

Prices:  $6.  $15,  $25,  $35.  $45.  $S5,  $75. 
etc..  and  up.  Terms:  $1  or  more  down  and 
the  balance  in  a  small  payment  each  month, 
depending  upon  style  and  size  o(  Fable  selected. 

Fr*»A  Trial  ^0  RED  TAPE -On  receipt 
tree  Jlllal  of  first  installuient.  we  will 
fillip  Ta'tlc.  You  may  play  on  it  one  wci-k. 
If  unsatisfactory,  return  it.  and  on  its' 
locpipt  we  will  refund  your  deposit.  WiJto 
today  for  catalog  illnstnitin?  and  dnsciib- 
■  iug  the  Tahles,  giviii;?  piict-s,  tfvnis  of 
paymuut    and     all     other     iu formation. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 
705  Center  St..  Portland,  Me. 


OUTHERN  invest- 
ments, all  based  on 
property  in  Georgia 
and  yielding  from  5  Yi 
to  7%  constitute  the 
best  investments  on  earth. 

Real  estate  worth  two  to 
four  times  the  loan,  secure 
all  our  mortgages. 


Interest  on  Farm 
and  City  Mortgages 


We  collect  interest  and  principal,  at- 
tend to  taxes,  insurance,  etc.,  reliev- 
ing you  of  all  details  without  charge. 

Write  for  particulars  and  let  us  add 
your  name  to  our  list  of  Satisfied, 
Gilt-edge  Security  Buyers. 

^   Georgia  Mortgage  and  Trust  Co. 

ATLANTA.  GA. 
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Sunday  Jars. — Sue — "  The  church  is 
jammed." 

Lou — "  The  Lord  preser\'e  us." — Town 
Topics. 
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Better  Next  Time. — Pkdestrian — 
"  iley  !    You  just  missed  me  by  an  inch." 

Chauffeur — "  Be  patient.  I'm  coming 
back  directly." — Puck. 


What  Did  He  Think?— "  My  hu.sband 
says  he  always  does  better  work  when 
thinking  of  me." 

"  I  notic(;d  he  made  a  very  good  job  of 
beating  the  carpets." — Pittsburg  Post. 


Think  It  Over. — It  is  true  that  it  costs 
you  more  to  live  now  than  it  cost  your 
great-grandfather,  but  it  wouldn't  cost  as 
much  if  you  lived  as  he  did. — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


Inherited. — Clinton — "  I  suppose  your 
little  ones  ask  you  many  embarrassing 
questions?  " 

Clubleigh — "  Yes,  they  are  just  like 
their  mother." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Slight  Jar. — Motormaniac — "  What 
do  you  think  is  the  most  difficult  thing  for 
a  beginner  to  learn  about  an  automobile?" 

Frankenstein — "  To  keep  from  talk- 
ing about  it  all  the  time." — Toledo  Blade. 


He  Got  His. — An  aged  colored  man  was 
engaged  in  burning  the  grass  off  the  lawn 
of  a  young  broker  when  the  latter  returned 
to  his  home  and,  thinking  to  have  some  fun 
with  the  old  man,  said: 

"  Sambo,  if  you  burn  that  grass,  the 
entire  lawn  will  be  as  black  as  you  are." 

"  Dat's  all  right,  suh,"  responded  the 
negro.  "  Some  o'  dese  days  dat  grass 
grow  up  an'  be  as  green  as  youh  are." — 
Exchange. 


A  Liberal  Loan. — Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  the 
food  expert,  was  talking  at  a  luncheon  in 
Washington  about  a  food  adulterator. 

"His  first  offer,"  said  Dr.  Wiley, 
"  sounded,  on  the  face  of  it,  fair  to  the 
public,  but  it  was  in  reality  as  unfair  as 
the  offer  of  the  divorcee. 

"  A  wife,  after  the  divorce,  said  to  her 
husband : 

"  '  I  am  willing  to  loan  you  the  baby 
half  of  the  time.' 

"  '  Good  !  '  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands, 
'  Splendid.' 

Yes,'  she  resumed,  '  you  may  have 
him  nights.'  " — Washington  Star. 


Capable. — A  certain  editor  had  cause  to 
admonish  his  son  on  account  of  his  reluc- 
tance to  attend  school. 

"  Y'ou  must  go  regularly  and  learn  to  be 
a  great  scholar,"  said  the  fond  father, 
encouragingly,  "  otherwase  you  can  never 
be  an  editor,  you  know.  What  would  you 
do,  for  instance,  if  j-our  paper  came  out 
full  of  mistakes?  " 

The  boy  looked  up  into  his  parent's  face 
with  childish  innocence. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  solemnly.  "I'd 
blame  'em  on  the  printer  !  " 

And  then  the  editor  fell  upon  his  son's 
neck  and  wept  tears  of  joy.  He  knew  he 
had  a  successor  for  the  editorial  chair. — 
Sacred  Heart  Retn.ew. 
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Gets  ALL  The  Dirt 

Yes,  even  the  fino  dirt  and  dnt*t  from  thi-  folds 
of  upholstery  and  t'eep  ('own  in  carf  (Is  ard  rtjcs 
—dirt  which  Brooms,  Carpet  Sweepers  and  I>uiil- 
ers  can  never  get. 

In  the  case  of  urholstery,  beating,  ponndine  and 
dusting  tend  to  d;ive  tlie  dirt  in  deeper,  finally 
discoloring  and  ruinin^the  furniture. 

The  "RlCHMONir  Vacuum  CleanintPyrt^m  RUcVs 
the  I'.'iTl  out,  and  renovates  the inacccfcs.ble  places 
behind  the  cloth  covering. 

Carpets  and  rugg  th  it  Bre8WPi:twi;>  hrooms  or 
carpet  sweepers  grow  "worn  out  and  tl  leacbare 
because  the  dirt  and  grit  with  its  knife-liLe  eiU'es 
shears  off  the  Hne  nap  leaving  tt.e  bare  warp  in  view. 

Only  by  vacuum  cleaning  can  carpets  and  rugs 
be  kept  free  from  this  culling  g'it,  Ihrtiswiy 
in  instance  after  instance,  it  Las  been  proven  tLat 

Vacuum 
Cleanir.g 

doubles  and  trebles  the  life  of  carpets  and  rugs. 

Po  not  imn^na  that  floor  swefpinp  ard  uf'V'Isl*^ 
c'f'inin?  are  nil  the  coDV^iiu-ncea  anil  e..OD'  uiies  nbi>h  the 
TtiCHMOHrr  Vrirnnmt  lennini;  Svs^em  will  b>lng.  Itcan 
be  ii-w;ti  tor  ceaniug  ci  nafu-*,  tlie  walls  and  rellnu'e.  b«hiind 
raillators  and  be«Is,  b»<lning  orcloth  i  g.  In  fict  for  reniovjui^ 
the  Host  from  ev»;ry  portion  of  Ihe  building  liom  trp  to  boltoni. 

"RlCHMONTT  Va -iiam  Cleaninf^  ran  be  Itiptalled  In  any 
bulMiiij;  i:i  ^tf  or  small,  old  or  i  ew,  lo»vn  or  c  iiiil-y.  V  her. 
ever  insiallcd  li  will  pay  for  It&elf  ia  irom  eigLtevQ  to  th.ny 
months. 

*RlCHMONIT  Vamnm  Clenning  embraces  er*Ty  pwtved- 
ly  huck-csj.  1.1  i\|ie  of  apparrilu*.  It  li  t-lu.  ea  llnud  Power 
Cleanen  lor  J'^a.Pn;  T  ii  Pound  Pori:.LIe  Lli-clric  t  Iranerr 
for  $73.0';  an. I  St-itlonary  Pt..nt8  ^Mch  can  be  tnsialled 
complete  for  f-.»7j,oO  and  npwuids — ail  on  our  •■Easy  Pay* 
tneiit  Plan  * ;  or  a  liberal  dLvtom  t  v  ill  he  allowed  t^rcr'sn. 

Fend  for  booklet  entitled  "How  "RlCHMONIT  Veoiitno  Cleaning 
F'lTes  Monev";  B'?o  reference  Boo^  t,.\  Oig  bAUi«j  of  IbOO  |v«i&iiicnt 
inatallatjoua  alt  over  the  «wr,d. 


"RICHMOND" 


Our '^Special  Jo''^n/  Plan'*  enailet  live  enerifftie  yottnp 
nvTi  to  become  the  yiCHMPyJIT  Knruum  r/fontn; /'T'ys'H- 
UiiivfS  of  their  renpfclive  ct/mmun Hies.  Our  *'Specinl  Currt- 
spondmce  Ctottr«e"  in  Salesmanship  together  vrith  instrmiianB 
from  our  trained  repr e: '  ntaliveSf  insiin$  siuxesa,  Wrue  far 
particulars.     LoaU  aof^dji  iaint4:d  ereryvhere. 


A  Truly  PortwHe  C?cener 

The  "RlCHMONIT  Portable  SuotloD  Clnr.er  abovs  hi  the 
{11iiscrmii-jn  vri.lj^  i.t^t  ten  pounds  IceieaJ  of  6ix  t.  Atl  tb;.t  an; 
portabt«  c  «aD«r  can  do,  ibiBooe  do«a.  It  ie  tJbple  in  co&etniO- 
tioiL  There  is  noihio;  to  vrar  out.  Tbrre  tr«  do  frsrs,  do  di»* 
pbraitrnSi  no  valveA.  Nothing  to  jtp^le  loose.  To  Of^raie  liiDplj 
attach  to  aoj  electrio  lanipvocLet.    C<4'.f  onlj  loprrfaour  tor*  d«t& 


"Collect  the  Dust— 
Don't  Spread  It" 

rHE  M^Crum-Howell  Co 

Largest  Hakfrt  o/  VaniMm  i'Uauini/  Suttemt  in  the  World 

Oeneral  Offices  : 

NEW  TOEK  CHICAOO  MONTXEAL 

607  Terminal  Bldg.  4i8RQsbSt.  IB  B3  Concord  St. 

Branchea  or  Agencies  in  other  Principal  Cities 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

Inter-Air-Space  System 

Is  two-f*"'ld  thr,''iienout.  afTor^iat 
protection  a;:ait)5tthe  vjciss:t -del  of 
>tur  variable  climates  to 

Invalids  Athletes 

Professional  Mm 
Merchants  Accountants 

And  all  occupations  in  life,  indoor 
and  out- 

Orer    elevea  hnadred   physidaas 

hav,  \initrO  in  trsjiftins  t-  tl.-   s.ini 
Urtcxccll.nci-oft!,.-IUKI>KRH>I.U 
system  of  undercll'th-n.-. 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 

166  River  Street. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogur 


830 


(^QQQ 


Haystack  Rock,  Cannon  Beach,   Ore, 

To  or  From 

California 

Double  the  enjoyment  of 
your  outing  by  traveling 
the  trail  of  Lewis  &  Clark 
through  the 

Storied  Northwest 

4LSee  this  Land  o(  Fruit  and 
Farms  —  Land  of  a  thousand 
Scenic  Surprises.  See  Glacial 
Peaks  that  vie  with  the  Alps — 
Vineyards  like  those  of  Sunny 
France — Rivers  thai  rival  the 
Rhine. 

See  America  First 

CRide  on  the  only  exclusively 
(irst-class  Sleeping -Observa- 
tion and  Dining  Car  train  be- 
tween St.  Paul -Minneapolis 
and  the   North   Pacific  Coast: 

"North  Coast 
Limited" 


Write   for    "Eastward 

Through   the    Storied 

Northwest"  and  other 

booklets  of  trip  and 

trains.     Address 


A.  M.  CLELAND 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Northern 
Pacific  Ry 

ffOnly   line    to    Gardiner 
Gateway,  official   Yellow- 
stone Park  entrance. 


_U-AltL-NO_ 

•AFTER    DINNER  MINT' 

Dainty  creams  that  melt  in  the  mouth, 
leaving  a  refreshing  mint  flavor. 
Liberal  box  mailed  for  loc. 
Sold  only  in  I'm  boxes. 
never  sold  in  bulk. 

We  also 
Manufacture 

U-ALdx-NO 

Mint  Chewing  Gnm 

Send  50  for  package. 
MlNUFACIURINO  Co.  OF  AMERICA 

439  North  12th  St. 
PHiuogpHiA.  U.  S.  A. 
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FIFTY  YEARS    AGO 

N()vcmbt>r  (>.  —The  Confederate  States  choose 
(Sectors  for  President  and  Vice-President  and 
elect  memljers  of  Congress. 

The  Confederates  capture  120  Union  troops 
near  Little  Santa  Fe,  Mo. 

(ienerals  Grant  and  McClernand  leave  Cairo 
with  .3, .500  men  on  four  steamers,  with  two 
Kunboats,  for  Belmont,  Mo.,  on  the  Mississippi 
Kiver. 

November  7. — A  sharp  action  occurs  at  Belmont, 
in  wlilch  the  Union  forces  have  the  better  of  it 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  bvit  later  the  Con- 
federate forces,  being  reenforced,  compel  the 
Union  troops  to  withdraw  to  their  boats  and 
retreat. 

A  Union  battery  on  the  New  River,  Va..  silences 
a  Confederate  battery  on  the  opposite  shore 
which  had  commanded  General  Rosecrans's 
route  of  supplies. 

The  Federal  naval  expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Commodore  Dupont,  captures  Port 
Royal,  S.  C. 

November  8. — Captain  Wilkes,  of  the  United 
States  steam  sloop-of-war  San  Jacinto,  over- 
hauls the  English  mail  steamer  Trent  in  the 
Bahama  Channel,  and  takes  off  Messrs.  Mason 
and  Slidell. 

Five  "railroad  bridges  are  burned  in  east  Tennes- 
see by  Unionists. 

General  Nelson,  with  a  Union  force,  marches 
against  the  Confederate  body  at  Piketon.  Ky. 
His  advance  guard  falls  into  an  ambuscade  and 
barely  escapes. 

November  9. — General  Nelson  attacks  the  main 
Confederate  force  at  Piketon,  who  surrender 
with  a  loss  of  400  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
2,000  taken  prisoners. 

The  Confederate  Army  in  Virginia  is  reorgan- 
ized under  the  general  command  of  General 
.Johnston.  General  Beauregard  commands  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  General  Thomas  Jack- 
.son  that  of  the  Valley,  and  General  Holmes 
that  of  Acquia. 

November  10. — Confederate  cavalry  capture  2.') 
Unionists  in  Tenessee. 

Major-General  Halleck  is  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Military  Department  of  the  West 
in  place  of  General  Fremont,  and  General  Buell 
is  put  in  charge  of  Kentucky. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  Union  trooj)s  are  sur- 
prized at  Guyandotte,  W.  Va.,  and  all  killed 
or  taken  prisoners. 

November  11. — Union  troops  burn  the  town  of 
Guyandotte,  W.  Va.,  in  revenge  for  the  capture 
of  their  comrades,  charging  it  to  the  treachery 
of  the  townspeople. 

A  slight  skirmish  occurs  near  Kansas  City. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

October  20. — Yin-Tchang,  with  twenty  thousand 
imperial  troops,  advances  on  Hankow. 

Four  thousand  Italian  troops  make  a  landing  at 
Benghazi  and  take  the  town. 

October  21. — A  number  of  deaths  are  caused  by 
an  explosion  of  gas  in  a  sulfur  mine  at  Trali- 
onella,  Sicily. 

October  22. — A  defeat  of  the  main  Chinese  Im- 
perial Army  is  reported.  Fifteen  thousand 
rebels,  opposing  twenty  thousand  loyalists, 
gain  a  victory  at  Sho-Got. 

October  23. — Lord  Onslow,  former  Governor  of 
New  Zealand,  dies  in  London. 

October  24. — Sin-Gan-Fu,  capital  of  the  Shen-Si 
province  of  China,  and  Kiu-Kiang  and  Hukow, 
both  on  the  Yang-Tse  River,  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels. 

October    25. — Three    more    Chinese    towns    are 
taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Government. 
Two  hundred   Mexican   troops  are  slain  in   a 
battle  with  rebels  near  Milpa  Alpa. 

October  26. — Four  hundred  Italians  are  reported 
killed  in  fighting  in  and  about  Tripoli. 

Domestic 

October  22. — C  P.  Rogers,  the  coast-to-coast 
aviator,  reaches  San  Antonio,  Texas,  after  a 
fifty-mile  flight  from  San  Marcos. 

October  23. — John  R.  Walsh,  the  Chicago  bank- 
er, dies  in  his  home  in  that  city. 

October  25. — President  Taft  speaks  in  St.  Paul 
on  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  arbitration 
treaties. 

October  26. — Suit  is  brought  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  by  the 
(iovernment  against  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
o(  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"  E.  B.  P.."  Columbus,  O.— •  Kindly  explain  the 

?2',^-^  ^"d  derivation  of  the  expre.ssion  •  backing 
and  fllhng  ? 

In  its  literal  sense  "to  back  and  fill"  is  a  nauti- 
cal expression  meaning  "  to  work  to  windward  with 
a  weather  tide  in  a  narrow  channel,  keeping  th(> 
ship  broadside  on  to  the  current  in  mid-channel 
by  coimterbracing  the  yards  or  keeping  the  sails 
shivering."  The  expression  has  therefore  come 
to  be  applied  figuratively  to  one  who  is  irresolute 
or  vacillating,  alternately  changing  from  one 
opinion  or  position  to  another. 

"A.  M.  T.."  Oaxaca.  Mexico. — "Please  distin- 
guish between  the  words  •  impromptu  '  and  '  ex- 
temporaneous '." 

In  defining  the  word  "extemporaneous,"  the 
Standard  Dictionary  (p.  648,  col.  2)  makes  th_p 
following  distinctions:  " Extrmporanrous  is  now 
chiefly  applied  to  addresses  of  which  the  thought 
has  been  prepared,  and  only  the  language  and 
incidental  treatment  left  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
moment,  .so  that  an  extemporaneous  speech  is 
understood  to  be  any  one  that  is  not  read  or  re- 
cited ;  impromptu  keeps  its  original  sense,  denoting 
something  that  springs  from  the  instant;  the 
impromptu  utterance  is  generally  brief,  direct, 
and  vigorous:  the  extemporaneous  speech  may 
chance  to  be  prosy.  Offhand  is  still  more  em- 
phatic as  to  the  readiness  and  freedom  of  the 
utterance.  Unpremeditated  is  graver  and  more 
formal,  denoting  absolute  want  of  preparation,  but 
is  rather  too  heavy  a  word  to  be  applied  to  such 
apt,  ready  utterance  as  is  generally  designated  by 
impromptu." 

".I.  M.,"  Erie,  Pa.--  A  group  of  spectators  be- 
fore a  baseball  score-board  entered  into  a  contro- 
versy as  to  the  proper  form  for  the  past  tense  of 
the  verb  to  fly.  No  dictionary  states  that  '  flied ' 
is  allowable  in  any  usage  of  the  verb,  and  yet 
reports  of  baseball  games  use  the  expression  '  fl'ied 
out.'    Is  this  incorrect?  " 

The  baseball  "fan"  is  the  arbiter  in  this  matter 
and  no  grammatical  ruling  or  lack, of  dictionary 
authority  affects  his  love  for  these  pithy,  express- 
ive phrases  that  constitute  the  vernacular  of 
baseball;  so  "flied  out"  will  continue  to  be 
current,  secure  in  the  position  accorded  it  by 
wide-spread  usage. 


-"  Please  give  the 
the     name    '  Don 


"A.  J.  H.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
accepted  pronunciation  of 
Quixote'." 

Both  the  regular  Spanish  pronunciation  and  its 
Anglicized  form  are  recognized.  In  Spanish  the 
name  is  pronounced  don  ki-ho'te  tboth  o's  as  in 
note,  i  as  in  marine,  e  as  in  they) ;  the  English 
pronunciation  is  don  cwix'ot  \first  o  as  in  not , 
i  as  in  it,  second  o  as  in  not). 

"D.  M.  R.,"  Indian  Mills,  W.  Va.— "Please 
give  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  Mc  and  the 
O  at  the  beginning  of  many  proper  names." 

Both  Mac  (contracted  to  Mc  or  M),  and  O' 
are  prefixes  that  mean  "son"  or  "descendant," 
and  are  used  in  Scottish  and  Irish  names.  "  Fam- 
ily Names  and  Their  Story"  gives  the  following 
account  of  their  origin:  "[In  Scotland]  each 
male  member  of  the  clan  was  called  Mac,  son  of 
the  reputed  ancestor.  Thus  the  clan  is  supposed 
to  be  the  expansion  of  the  family.  ...  In 
Ireland  the  head  of  a  tribe  gave  his  name  to  his 
descendants  and  followers,  who  called  themselves 
by  his  name,  preceded  by  hua  or  hy,  meaning 
grandson:    and  this  has  been  anglicized  into  O." 


A  Sure  Cure. — "  There's  only  one  thinp 
I  can  think  of  to  head  off  this  suffragette 
movement,"  said  the  mere  man. 

"  What  is  that?  "  asked  his  wife. 

"  Make  the  legal  age  for  voting  thirty- 
five  instead  of  twenty-one." — Catholic 
Universe. 
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CiGSsifiecl    ColuiiARS 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $6,500  offered 
for  one  Invention,  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  roufirh  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense. Established  16  years.  Address  Chand- 
lee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys,  943  F  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  pntent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45  Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

Instructive  Guide  Book  for  Inventors  FREE. 

Special  offer.    Highest  references. 

E.  E.  VROOMAN, 

Patent  Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  BUILD  FORTUNES.  Our 
free  booklets  tell  how,  what  to  invent  and 
save  you  money.  Free  searches.  Write  today. 

D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 
307,  Seventh  Street  •  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS.  How  to  Get  Every  Dollar  Your 
Invention  is  worth.  Send  8c  stamps  for  new 
128-page  book  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Department  63  Washington,  D.  C. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTVNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED.  Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress:  samnle  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

WANTED— Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Average 
salary  SllOO.  Alternate  weeks  off  with  full 
pay.  Examinations  everywhere  soon.  Send 
for  schedule  of  places.  FRANKLIN  IN- 
STITUTE, Dept.  P-51,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $2;  to  Jicxj  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 

What  Kind  of  Dog 

do  you  want  ?  We  are  in  constant  touch 
with  Kennels  and  Breeders  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  If  you  want  help  in  se- 
lecting a  dog,  why  not  avail  your'^elf  of 
our  free  information  ?  See  next  Kennel 
Directory  published — the  November  nth 
issue.    Address 

Manaeer  Kennel  Directory.  The  Literary  Digest 


AGENTS    WANTED 


SCRIBNER'S    MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTION  SOLICITORS 

easily  earn  liberal  commissions  and  also 
can  pick  up  extra  prize  money  \>y  persistent 
work.  F"or  full  particulars  regarding 
commissions,  prizes,  free  advertising  matter, 
sample  copies,  etc.,  address 
DESK  2,  155  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

CONNECT  YOURSELF  WITH  A 
FIRM  107  years  in  BUSINESS,  whose 
goods  are  recognized  as  the  best  in  their  line. 
Territory  open  only  to  men  who  know  they 
are  capable  of  earning  S.50  a  week  or  more. 
Light,  pleasant,  profitable  work. 
WM.  WOOD&  CO. 
51  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York. 


AGENTS— Portraits  35c.,  Frames  15c.,  Sheet 
Pictures  Ic,  Stereoscopes  25c.,  Views  Ic. 
30  days'  credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free. 
Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  Dept.  2377, 

1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


FOR-  WRITERS 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Speakers,  Writers,  we  gather  material  for 
addresses,  orations,  club  papers,  essays.  Ex- 
pert literary  service  on  topics  for  occasions. 
Revision,  disposal  of  RISS.  Endorsed. 
The  Authors'Agency,  500  5th  Ave.,NewYork 


Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates. 
Outlines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific 
material  for  club  papers,  orations  and 
essays.  Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 

MANUSCRIPTS    carefuUv  prepared   and 
placed  with  reliable  publishers    or   printed 
privately.    MISS  DEAVER,  One  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 
A  Quiet  Place  for  the  Earnest  Worker. 

TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


WE  DON'T  WANT  YOUR  ORDER 
OR  ANY  MONEY  until  we  prove  by  Five 
Days'  Free  Trial  that  our  typewriters  are 
the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered.  Get  our 
proposition  at  once. 

TYPEWRITER  SALES  CO. 
168AB  No.  Dearborn  St.  Chicago 


MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps   water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..2l!)7  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


Real  Estate 


NEW    JERSEY 


Princeton  Homes 

Perfectly  appointed  modem  homes  in 
charming  surroundings.  No  manufac- 
turing—Princeton is  a  purely  home  town. 
Equally  distant  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia — fast  trains. 

Rentals  #300  to  >6,ooo  a  year.  Fur- 
nished homes  also  for  rent. 

Choice  properties — town  and  country 
— furnished  or  unfumi.";hed,  for  sale  or 
rent,  in  other  desirable  localities. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton,  N.J. 

New  York  City,  56  Cedar  Street 


CALIFORNIA 


FREE  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  wonderful  Sacramento  Valley, 
the  richest  valley  in  the  world.  Unlimited 
opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres  available 
at  right  prices.  The  place  for  a  man  wanting 
a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on  earth.  No 
lands  for  sale  ;  organized  to  give  reliable  in- 
formation. .Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association,  800  2d  St.,  Sacramento, 
California. 


CALIFORNIA  with  its  myriad  opportunities 
invites  the  world.  For  accurate  statistics  and 
reliable  information  on  California's  cities,  in- 
dustries, lands  and  products  address  Depart- 
ment E,  California  Development  Board,  San 
Francisco,  a  public  institution. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.  Poraeroy,  M.p.  The  disclosures 
made  are  of  a  very  striking  nature.  Yet  even 
the  most  sensitive  will  find  nothing  indeli- 
cate.    12mo,  Cloth,  197  pages.     Price,  f  1.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 
Publishers  New  York 


NORTHWEST 


Come  to  the  Fertile  Northwest.  Excellent 
land  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington,  Oregon,  adjacent  to 
Nprthem  Pacific  Ry.,  obtainable  at  low 
prices.  Ask  for  list  of  reliable  Land  Dealers. 
Free  Government  homestead  land  or  state 
land  offer  excellent  opportunities.  Climate 
fine  for  man,  beast  and  crops.  Big  money  in 
fruit,  vegetables,  grains,  alfalfa,  cattle,  dairy- 
ing, poultry,  hogs.  Write  quick,  saying  what 
state  most  interests  you,  to  L.  J.  Bricker, 
Gen.  Immig.  Agent, 134  N.  P.  Eldg.,  St.  Paul. 


FLORIDA 


INVESTORS! 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIES! 
For  Sale.  114  acres  located  within  2  mile* 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  path  city's  fastest 
growth.  Water,  rail,  hard  road  frontage. 
Big  money  maker  if  handled  as  subdivision 
or  held  as  investment.  Adjoining  property 
selling  at  rate  #2.000  acre.  This  tract,  ^00 
acre;  terms.    Address 

McGEHEE   WHITNER, 
Atlantic  Bank  Building,      Jacksonville,  Fla. 


FLORIDA  ORANGE  ?Ax1t%^?v*; 

for  sale.  10  acres  bearing.  Other  valuable 
assets.  Fronts  large  lake  J  mile  to  depot. 
Well  elevated.  $5,500.  Three  other  similar  op- 
portunities. No  attention  given  land  agents. 
Address  Owner,  L.  0.  »a^in,>^ Inter  Usven,  Florida 


TEXAS 


RICH    FERTII.E    TAND 

in  the  prosperous  Texas  Panhandle — nothing 
down — 9  years  to  pay— 6%  interest,  f  20  an 
acre.  Write  to  C.  L.  ."^eagraves.  General 
Colonization  Agent,  A.T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1142 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  for  Panhandle 
folder  describing  soil,  cUmate,  rainfall,  crops 


and  6 


.'ay  i-xcriange,  Chicago,  lor  fanh: 
■  describing  soil,  cUmate,  rainfall.  1 
months'  subscnption  to  "Earth" 


.....io...  crops 
Earth"  free. 


Classified    Columns 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


WRITE  IDEAS  for  moving  picture  plays. 
Writers  can  earn  handsome  incomes.  Pleas- 
ant, fascinating  work.  Literary  excellence  un- 
necessary. We'll  show  you.  National  Insti- 
tute, 200  Gaiety  Theatre  BIdg.,  New  York. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


Safe  Investments — First  Mortgages  secured 
by  land  and  netting  6%  collected  and  remit- 
ted free — Send  for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of 
offerings.  E.  J.  Lander  &  Co.,  Grand  Forks, 
N.D.   Established  1883.    Highest  references. 


STAMPS,    COINS.    ETC. 

$7.75  PAID  for  rare  date  1853  quarters ; 
$20  for  a  $  J.  Keep  all  money  dated  belore 
1880,  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  new  illus- 
trated Coin  Value  Book,  4x7.  It  may  mean 
your  fortune.        C.  F.  Cij^kke  Co., 

Coin  dealers  Dept.,  90,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERS  of  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT. 
I  will  buy  autograph  letters  or  documents  of 
any  famous  person.  Send  list  of  what  vou 
have.  W.  R.  Benjamin.  225  Fifth  Ave..  New 
York,  Pub.  "The  Collector,"  $1.00  peryear. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

A  varied  series  giving  the  very  best  of 
Egypti  Palestine,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
13th  season.  Leader,  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning, 
D.D.,  former  Editor  Congregatlonalist, 
and  long  familiar  with  the  Near  East. 
Special  lectures. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

In  spring  and  summer  covering  all  coun- 
tries. Wide  range  of  prices.  Write  for 
advance  booklet  just  issued. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


Mediterranean  &  Orient 

Fall  and  Winter  Tours  and  Cruises 

Write  for  Particulars. 
Dr  JrJIrs.ll.S.  Paine,  (ilensFalls.\.Y. 


6  months'  ROUND  THE  WORLD  tour 
sailing  November  iSth. 

SOUTH  AMERICA-thecIimnxin  travel. 
Special  tour  Feb.  3d,  return  via  Europe 
"without  additional  charge. 

JUPAN    and   CHINA  Feb.  7th,  with  ex- 
tension to  TRANS-SIBERIA. 
SEND  POR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

10  rniiUy  I'lace.  Uoston,  Mnxfi. 


University  Travel 


Scholarly  leadership  and  special  facilities. 
ORIENT  TOURS  FOR  1912 

Es.vpt,  Piilestine,  Sicily.  Greece. 

January  and  February  Sailings. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS  and  "ATHENA"  CRUISES 
Spring  and  Summer  Sailings. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


ALTHOUSE'S 


SELECT 
FOREIGN  TOURS 


Hich  Grnde  Tonrs  to  th<-  Me<lilpiTiin<>- 
:iii.  inc-hi<Iins  the  Orii'iit.  A  No  Iti-ilisli 
IsloN  ^inii  8ciiii<liii:ivl:i.  "AroiiiKl  (lie 
World."  First  Class.  Kxclusivc  Feature*. 
Semi  for  Booklet.    i:i.1G>YalnutSt.Pbiladrlphia. 


II.MVERSITV       PRI.VTS 

;.li(10  half-tone  reprodnotions  of 
t  lie  W  orhis  .Ma.sterpiecesoi  Art. 
Oim  ooiit  each  or  SO  cents  per 
lumdrcii.  Send  two-oent  stamp 
lor  cntaloqne.  Bare.iu  of  Univ. 
travel,  19   Trinity  PI..  Boston. 


Chautauqua  Oriental  Tour 

Sailing  Feb.  14.  Other  Tours,  Central 
Europe,  Norway  and  Russia.  Cultured 
Leadership.  The  verv  best  obtainable  in 
CULTURAL  TRAVEL. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 
Marquette  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


EGYPT  and  THE  NILE 

Cook's  luxurious  steamers  leave  Cairo 
every  few  days  during  the  season.  I)aha- 
beahsand  Private  Steamers  for  charter. 
Frequent  sailings  by  large  Ocean  Steam- 
ers, New  York  to  Egypt  direct. 

ORIENT  TOURS  |"H5^.T'c?f^? 

Tours.  Depart- 
ures Nov.  18.  Jan.  6. 10. 20. 24.  Feb.  3. 14. 20. 
Mch  2.  Itineraries  most  comprehensive. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  ,^r£,'?i:.'^'sra^i 

private  parties,  i  rom  New  York.  Nov.  4, 
2S,  Jan.  6. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  poTSy"^  fh?o''e 

months'  tour,  loaves  New  York.  Jan.  27. 
Fall  and  Winter  Tours  to  Europe 

Send  for  Programme  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway.  264  Fifth  Aveane,  N.  Y. 
Boston. Philadelphia. Chicago. San  Francisco, 

Montreal,  Toronto,  Los  Angeles,  etc. 

Cook's    Travellers'  Clioques  arc 

Uood  .411  Over  the  World. 


South  America 
Tour 

A  few  dollars  a 
day  and  a  few 
weeks'  time  is  all 
that  is  necessarv'  to 
see  tliis  fascinat- 
ing countr>\ 

Lv.  New  York  Feb.  1 

Fr^r  illustrated  i7»n- 
erarfi  address  h<'<iin 
21.  iS-t  Fi/t  h  Ave., 
AVtr  York. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB    CO. 

Boston.  Now  York.    Philidi'Iphia. 
C'liii'ago.  Pitrstturg.  Detroit 


The  Rea^l  La.tin  Qua.rter 

Racy  sketches  of  life  and  character  in 
the  famous  Bohemia  of  Paris.  By  F. 
Berkeley  Smith.  With  100  drawings  and 
camera  snap  shots  by  the  author,  two 
caricatures  by  Sancha,  and  water-color 
frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
12mo,  Cloth,  f  1.20.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


Orient 


Sail  February. 
March.  April. 
Ma.v.  June. 
July.      Best 


Europe 


routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials. 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  the  worM. 
TEMPLE  TOURS.  8  Beacon  St..  Boston,  Hasi. 


SPEND  CHRISTMAS    IN 
S\A/IXZERL/\IND 

Let  us  tell  you  how  to  enjor  an  unique  winter  T«ca- 
tion.  WriU  for  fflN'TERTRATEL  LETTFR  NO  15 
and  a  handsome  collection  of  illustrated  winter 
literature  and  booklets,  including  th  Hotel  Ouide. 
Exi>ert  advice  and  literature.     All  frte. 

SWISS  FEDERAL  KAILROAD 
341  Fifth  Avenae  Nev  York  City 
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DEUGHTFUL  WINTER  CRUISES 


TO 
THE 


ORIENT 


BY  THE  PALATIAL      \nn^f\JM  k      1  ITfCr    16,500 


CRUISING 


IS-k  VICTORIA  LUISE 


Year    after  year  this   cruise   has   proven  so  comprehen- 
sive  and    instructive    that    it    is    an    established     event. 


TONS 


Sailing  from  New  York,  January  30,  191 2,  Duration  78  days,  calling  at  Lisbon, 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Villefranche,  Syracuse,  Malta,  Port  Said,  Jaffa,  Beyrouth, 
Piraeus,  Kalamaki,  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Messina,  Palermo,  Naples,  Genoa,  with 
ample    time    to    make    interesting    side   trips.      Cost    $t,2^     upward. 


ITALY  and  EGYPT 


SPECIAL  TRIP  BY  THE  SUPERB 
TRANSATLANTIC    LINER 


"  Kaiserin  Auguste  Victoria" 


the  largest  and  most  luxurious  steamer  of  the  service.  Equipped  with  Ritz-Carlton 
Restaurant,  Palm  Garden,  Gymnasium,  Electric  Baths,  Elevators.  Will  leave  New  York, 
February  14,  1912.  Stopping  at  Madeira  (12  hrs.),  Gibraltar  (4  hrs.),  Algiers  (8  hrs.), 
Villefranche  (14  hrs.)  (Nice),  Genoa  (20  hrs.),  Naples  (8  hrs.).  Port  Said  (56  hrs.). 
Time  for  sight-seeing  at  each  port. 


TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Delig;htful  cruise  to  South  America,  by  the  S.  S.  BLUE- 
CHER  (12,500  tons),  the  largest  cruising  steamer  sailing 
from  one  America  to  the  other.  Offers  every  luxury  and 
comfort.  Leaving  New  York,  January  20th,  1912.  Ports 
of  call:  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad;  Pernambuco  (Recife), 
Brazil;  Santos,  Brazil;  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine;  Ushu- 
waia,  Argentine;  Punta  Arenas,  Chile;  Valparaiso,  Chile; 
Montevideo,  Uruguay;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  Bahia, 
Brazil;  Para,  Brazil;  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  St.  Thomas, 
West  Indies.  Optional  side  trips  everywhere.  Duration 
of  cruise,  80  days.      COST,  $350  and  up. 

Every  Luxury  of  Travel.     Every  Refinement  of  Service  Insured 

GRAND  ANNUAL  EVENT— AROUND  THE  WORLD— November,  1912,  and  February,  1913, 
by  the  Large  Cruising  Steamship  VICTORIA  LUISE  (16,500  tons). 

A  few  accommodations  available  on  S.  S.  CLEVELAND  from  San  Francisco,  February  6,  1912. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklets  and  full  information,  to  the  Cruise  Department  of  the 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN   LINE,        45  Broadway,  New  York 

Boston  Philadelphia  Pittsburg  Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 


TO  THE  WEST  INDIES 

Five  Delightful  Cruises  to  Panama  Canal,  Venezuela 
and  Bermuda,  leaving  New  York  by  the  Palatial  Twin- 
Sere  w  Steamers: 

S.  S.  MOLTKE,     12,500  tons,   28  days,    January   23, 
February  24,  1912.      5150  and  up. 

S.  S.  HAMBURG,  11,000  tons,  21  days,  February  10, 
March  7,  1912.     $125  and  up. 

S.  S.  MOLTKE,   12,500    tons,    16    davs,    March    26, 
1912.     ;$85  and  up. 


.    ; 
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DEFEAT  GLIMPSED  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT  TAFTS  outspoken  and  enjjaging  frankness 
was  never  more  conspicuously  exemplified  than  when  he 
discust  last  week  before  the  Hamilton  Club,  of  Chicago, 
the  strongest  Republican  social  organization  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  likelihood  of  his  party's  defeat  in  1912.  While  all  admit 
that  his  candor  is  an  attractive  personal  characteristic,  many 
papers  point  out  that  in  this  instance  its  effect  is  as  embarras.sing 
to  his  political  friends  as  it  is  inspiriting  to  his  opponents.  To 
the  Republicans  gathered  to  hear  from  their  leader  words  of 
«heer  and  encouragement  for  the  coming  conflict  he  talked  of 
what  "some  people  think"  is  "a  crisis  in  the  Republican  party 
with  reference  to  its  continuance  in  the  guidance  of  the  nation." 
Speaking,  according  to  the  New  York  Trib^me's  staff  corre- 
spondent, "with  the  imperturbability  of  the  philosopher  hoping 
for  victory,  but  ready  to  face  defeat  with  entire  equanimity," 
he  said: 

"I  am  hopeful  that  the  good  people  of  the  country,  who  know 
a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  have  only  chastened  us  in  an  off- 
year,  in  order  that  we  may  be  better  hereafter,  but  with  no 
intention  of  shifting  from  shoulders  that  are  fitted  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  present  problems  and  carry  them  to  a  successful 
solution,  to  those  which  are  untried  and  which  have  new  theories 
of  action  that  w(i  do  not  believe  in,  and  that  we  don't  believe  the 
people  believe  in. 

"However,  if  so  be  it  that  they  desire  to  make  a  change,  we 
shall  loyally  support  the  new  government  under  any  conditions, 
with  the  hope  it  will  iiuire  to  the  benefit  of  the  country,  but  with 
the  consolation  that,  if  after  one  trial  the  people  think  they 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  old  party  that  has  served  them  so  well 
in  the  progressive  days  of  the  nation,  thej'^  will  do  so — we  can 
bear  that,  my  friends;   that  is  all." 

After  tlius  chilling  what  promised  to  be,  according  to  the 
correspondents,  an  unusually  enthusiastic  audience,  the  Presi- 
dent added: 

"I  am  going  from  Chicago  feeling  stronger  in  the  Republican 
faith,  stronger  in  the  hope  that  Republican  guidance  of  govern- 
mental affairs  may  continue,  and  that  it  may  be  entrusted  to 
solve  the  real  difficulties  that  are  presented  to  the  Republic. 
They  are  not  problems  that  we  should  run  away  from,  but  we 
should  grit  our  teeth  and  meet  them  by  the  path,  and  the  only 
path,  that  a  party  can  safely  follow,  that  of  enforcing  the  law 
and  bringing  about  a  condition  in  whicii  the  law  is  respected." 

"From  a  party  viewpoint  the  President's  speech  was  a  need- 
less and  wholl3'  unexplainable  blunder,  tho  his  courage  in  making 
it  can  not  be  denied,"  remarks  the  Jersey  City  Journal 
(Rep.),  and  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  thinks  that  its 


implied  lack  of  confidence  will  bring  comfort  to  his  enemies  "in 
his  party  and  out  of  it."  Many  people  will  welcome  the  "refresh- 
ing candor"  of  the  Hamilton  Club  address,  remarks  the  New 
York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  "but  how  will  they  regard  it  who  are 
to  control  the  Republican  Convention  of  next  year?"  "What," 
it  persists,  "will  be  their  view  of  the  value  of  philosophic  imper- 
turbability in  politics?"  "It  is  unfortunate,"  says  the  Wash- 
ington Herald  (Ind.)  "  that  the  President's  words  will  be  accepted 
by  many  as  an  admission  that  his  pa^ty  is  on  the  verge  of 
defeat";  and  it  adds  suggestively:  "He  is  more  of  a  judge  than 
a  politician."  "The  effect,"  says  the  Hartford  Times  (Dem.), 
"is  immediate,  and,  from  the  Republican  point  of  \'iew,  deplorable 
in  the  extreme";  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  remarks 
that  "the  Republicans  are  in  desperate  need  of  somebody  to 
cheer  them  up.  but  have  got  a  .lob's  comforter  at  the  task." 
The  Evening  Post  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  peculiar  infelicity  of  such  a  downhearted  speech  as  this 
of  the  President's  lies  in  the  time  of  its  deliver^'.  He  had  just 
wound  up  a  long  stum])ing  tour.  Its  actual  effect  is  open  to 
doubt.  In  all  probability  it  has  not  seriously  affected  the 
President's  fortunes  either  way.  Yet  this  utterance  of  his  at 
its  close  will  be  taken  as  an  admission  that  he  returns  tired  and 
discouraged.  The  Hamilton  Club  came  to  l>e  roused,  but  only 
got  douched 

"  It  may  be  that  he  does  not  think  it  honest  to  assume  a  buoy- 
ancy which  he  has  not.  Possibly  he  recalls  an  example  of  last 
year  as  a  thing  to  avoid.  A  certain  campaigner  for  truth  and 
righteousness  in  this  State  announced  again  and  again  that  he'd 
got  them  beaten  to  a  frazzle,  and  delighted  liis  refined  followers 
by  asserting:  'We're  going  to  knock  them  over  the  ropes  on 
election  day.'  After  election  day,  he  explained  that  he  knew 
all  the  time  that  he  had  no  chance  of  winning.  President  Taft 
may  be  excused  for  desiring  to  shun  that  kind  of  shouting  to 
keep  one's  courage  up.  Still,  from  the  leader  of  a  party  the 
party  is  entitled  to  a  note  of  leadership,  and  that  was  not  struck 
by  the  President.  His  frankness  is  commendable,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  suffer  calmly  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for- 
tune is  praiseworthy,  but  with  those  qualities  it  should  be  possi- 
ble to  join  an  appeal  to  manlj-  courage  in  fronting  a  difficult 
situation  and  a  summons  to  a  gallant  struggle  whicli  would  stir 
like  a  trumpet.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  political  leader  to 
deceive,  but  if  he  is  really  to  lead  he  must  know  how  to  seize 
the  occasion,  to  vitalize  issues,  to  give  watchwords,  and  t-o 
inspire  enthusiasm." 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  prais- 
ing the  President's  frankness  a^  evidence  that  he  is  "more 
anxious  to  keep  faith  with  the  people  than  he  is  to  succeed  him- 
self.'"   and    the    Philadelphia    Telegraph   (Rep.)  admitting  that 
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"the  Chief  Executive  of  all  the  people  could  speak  no  less"  than 
the  truth  as  he  saw  it.  "Politicians  stand  aghast  at  such  free- 
doip  of  speech,  but  the  public  likes  it,"  says  the  Washington  Post 
(Ind.),  and  to  tlie  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  "his  little  out- 
break seems  entirely  creditable."     To  quote: 

"Perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  impelled  to  it  if  he  had  not 
been  physically  and  morally  pretty  tired.  But  then  he  would 
not  have  been  so  tired  as  he  is  had  things  gone  better  with  him. 


REVIEWING    THE    FLEET. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

He  has  really  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  He  set  out  to  explain  to  his 
countrymen  his  policy  as  to  four  great  measures.  First,  there 
was  reciprocity,  which  Canada  has  flouted.  Then  there  were 
his  tariff  vetoes,  which  have  been  generally  condemned.  Then 
there  was  his  line  of  conduct  as  to  trusts,  which  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  plain  to  any  considerable  part  of  the  public. 
Finally,  there  was  arbitration,  which  was  his  strongest  card, 
but  in  which  he  has  not  aroused  great  interest.  Worn  and 
perplexed,  he  reached  Chicago  on  his  homeward  way,  and  in  a 
moment  of  natural  depression  he  confided  to  his  friends  that  he 
hoped  he  and  they  were  not  going  to  be  whipt,  but  if  they  were 
they  must  take  it  philosophically.  As  that  is  practically  what 
they  all  feel,  we  rather  admire  the  President  for  speaking  out." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Ind.  Rep.)  admits  that  the 
situation  in  which  the  Republican  party  finds  itself  is  fully  as 
grave  as  the  President  indicates  it  to  be.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  (Rep.)  declares  that  the  President 
I'expects  to  be  reelected,"  and  "the  probabilities  are  that  he 
will  be  reelected  by  a  larger  majority  than  he  got  before,"  but 
that  in  the  mean  time  he  ' '  has  declined  to  stick  his  head  in  the 
sand."     To  quote: 

"The  President  is  a  good  Republican,  but  he  is  not  the  narrow, 
antiquated  kind  of  partizan  who  hurrahs,  denies  all  possibilities 
unfavorable  to  his  party,  and  makes  extravagant  claims  in  its 
behalf,  simply  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  his  courage,  like  a 
little  boy  whistling  in  the  dark. 

"There  have  been  Democratic  Presidents  before,  and  it  is  not 
inconceivable  that  there  may  be  again.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  danger  is  imminent.  We  sincerely  hope  not,  but  to  deny 
such  a  possibility,  or  to  refrain  from  discussing  such  a  possi- 
bility, on  the  supposition  that  by  so  doing  we  are  removing  the 
possibility,  is  simply  to  play  the  ostrich  and  to  stick  our  heads 
in  the  sand 

"His  remarks  at  Chicago  were  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the 
frank,  outspoken  nature  of  the  man  and  contained  no  signifi- 
cance whatever,  unless,  indeed,  there  be  significance  in  the 
possession  of  a  President  who  is  big  enough  and  sincere  enough 
to  face  facts  openly,  and  not  to  be  one  thing  in  public  and 
another  in  private." 


MR.   FISHER'S  PLAN   FOR   ALASKA 

THE  CLASHING  VIEWS  upon  conservation  and  the 
Alaskan  coal-lands  problem  which  have  been  exprest  by 
the  President,  ex-Secretary  BaUinger,  and  other  mem- 
bers and  ex-members  of  the  present  Administration  lend  an 
especial  interest  to  the  official  announcement  of  the  new  Alaskan 
policy  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  the  one  likely 
to  be  followed  during  the  remainder  of  this  Administration. 
Not  only  the  principle  which  has  been  adopted,  but  also  many 
of  the  details  of  the  new  program,  were  confided  to  the 
public  in  Secretary  Fisher's  Chicago  speech  of  October  27. 
The  Secretary,  it  will  be  remembered,  went  to  Alaska,  visited 
the  coal  country  and  the  various  places  made  famous  by  the 
conservation  and  Controller  Bay  controversies,  talked  with 
the  Alaskans,  returned  home,  and  formulated  a  plan,  which,  he 
says,  has  been  discust  with  the  President,  "meets  his  approval, 
and  will  have  his  support."  With  this  definite  program  pro- 
claimed, declares  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  "it  will  be  up  to 
Congress  at  the  coming  session  to  enact  legislation  that  will 
end  the  deadlock  in  Alaskan  development." 

Secretary  Fisher's  plan  is  to  retain  government  ownership  of 
the  coal-fields,  lease  them  to  .private  operators,  or,  if  private 
capital  hangs  back,  to  go  into  the  business  of  mining  and  trans- 
portation to  the  extent  necessary  properly  to  develop  the 
country.  If  a  government  railroad  should  prove  necessary  in 
the  future,  Mr.  Fisher  thinks  that  there  is  ample  opportunity 
and  ample  precedent  for  its  construction.  But  he  would  prefer 
to  see  the  extension  of  the  present  privately  owned  lines.  The 
essential  thing,  he  declares,  "is  to  adopt  proper  laws  under 
which  monopoly  will  be  impossible,  preserving  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  any  future  action,"  while  "the  immediately  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  the  field  be  open  to  wise  development  to 
supply  local  needs  and  any  market  that  may  exist  on  the  coast." 
Reverting  to  the  methods  of  opening  the  coal-lands,  he  went 
on,  as  the  Chicago  Tribune  quotes  him: 

"The  time  has  passed  when  the  Government  should  convey 
unrestricted  title,  deliberately  encourage  um-estricted  private 
exploitation  of  the  sources  of  power.  Ownership  carries  right 
of  sale.  It  is  unwise  and  unnecessary  to  sell  our  coal-lands  to 
insure  development. 

"On  the  other  hand,  government  operation,  including  mining 
and  selling,  involves  such  far-reaching  changes  of  administra- 
tion and  policy  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  its  adoption. 
Unlike  railroad  operation,  it  has  never  been  considered  a  func- 
tion of  government.     Leasing  avoids  difficulties  of  both  extremes. 

"The  choice  is  not  whether  we  shall  mine  our  coal  on  the  lease- 
hold scheme,  but  whether  under  private  or  government  lease. 

The  requisites  of  the  proposed  leasing  system,  as  outlined  by 
the  Secretary,  are  thus  summarized  by  The  Tribune: 

"Only  sufficient  lands  should  be  leased  to  meet  the  existing 
market  and  encourage  its  development. 

"Quantity  leased  to  any  one  lessee  limited  to  what  can  be 
profitably  mined,  yet  large  enough  to  attract  investors.  . 

"Lessee  shall  pay  royalty  as  he  mines  the  coal. 

"Annual  amount  shall  be  at  a  fixt  minimum,  which  will  pre- 
vent holding  land  wthout  production. 

"Mining  to  be  accomplished  without  unnecessary  waste  and 
with  due  regard  to  health  and  safety  of  employees. 

"Lessee  shall  not  engage  in  combinations,  agreements,  or 
understandings  to  control  price  of  coal. 

"Revenues  derived  by  government  not  to  be  used  as  source 
of  Federal  revenue  or  substitute  for  taxation,  but  for  develop- 
ment of  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  coal  is  mined." 

Mr.  Fisher  concluded : 

"What  is  desired  in  Alaska  is  prompt  action  by  Congress  in 
some  direction  that  will  promote  development.  For  the  present 
these  ideas  are  offered  as  definite  suggestions  for  a  policy  under 
which  the  Territory  of  Alaska  may  be  immediately  opened  for 
wise  and  vigorous  development." 
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And  prompt  action  by  Congress  is  called  for  by  the  press. 
The  question  ought  not  be  left  unsettled  after  the  next  session 
for,  notes  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  it  is  now  shown 
to  be  "perfectly  possible  to  shape  an  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  all  of  the  profit  to  private  owners  up  to  a  reasonable  point, 
and  to  take  for  public  use  only  such  surplus  as  there  may  be 
beyond  that."  Secretary  Fisher's 
optimistic  remark  that  "('ongress 
is  far  more  likely  to  pass  a  rational 
leasing-measure  than  it  is  to  throw 
the  coal-fields  of  Alaska  open  for  un- 
restricted private  exploitation,"  is 
recalled  in  the  New  York  Sun's 
query  as  to  how  Congress  can 
"oppose  leases  by  the  Government, 
which  owns  the  greater  part  of  the 
coal-fields,  when  the  sentiment 
against  sales  outright  is  so  strong 
and  tenacious  that  no  relief  can  be 
expected  in  that  direction.  Appar- 
ently the  proposal  of  Mr.  Taft  must 
be  adopted,  or  Alaska  will  get  no 
coal  at  reasonable  prices."  And  the 
Detroit  News  concludes: 


"It  lies  on  and  near  the  coast,  along  the  shores  of  Prince 
William  Sound,  and  especially  the  part  of  it  called  Cordova  Bay, 
near  latitude  00  degrees  and  longitude  147  degrees.  Controller 
Bay  is  the  next  indentation  to  the  south  and  east,  and  the  Copper 
River,  in  gold  mining  second  only  to  the  Yukon  in  importance, 
and  also  remarkable  for  its  variety  of  mineral  wealth,  discharges 
into  Prince  William  Sound.  .  .  .  If  the  strike  should  prove  what 
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With     the    President     and      the  a  construction  camp  on   the  line  of  railroad   through  a  coal-producing  country.     Coal  from  British 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  committed  Columbia  was  brought  over  the  railroad  and  by  wagon  road  at  great  expense,  because  the  Government's 

to    the  great    principles  involved,   it  conservation  policy  in  Alaska  prevented  the  use  of  the  rich  deposits  near  at  hand, 
should    not    be   .so    difficult    to    im- 


press on  Congress  that  the  American  people  are  going  to  see 
a  square  deal  in  Alaska,  or  close  up  the  game." 

Meanwhile  there  come  from  the  Pacific  coast  more  tales  of 
Alaskan  sufferings  due  to  the  "conserving"  of  those  coal-fields. 
We  are  informed  by  a  Seattle  correspondent  that  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway 
was  $500,000  greater  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  local 
coal  supply  been  accessible.  He  mentions  six  transportation 
companies  that  are  changing  to  oil  fuel  (brought  from  Cali- 
fornia) for  the  same  reason.  These  are:  the  White  Pass  & 
Yukon  Railroad,  the  Alaska  Northern  Railroad,  the  Copper 
River  &  Northwestern  Railway,  the  Alaska  Steamship  Com- 
pany, the  Alaska  Pacific  Steamship  Company,  and  the  Western 
Alaska  Steamship  Company.  This  informant  is  also  authority 
for  the  statement  that  quartz  mining  is  being  "  held  in  abeyance 
on  account  of  lack  of  fuel,"  and  that  for  "the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  gold  mining"  tlic  r-ost  of  production  is  so  great  that 


the  sanguine  expect,  much  sage  moralizing  on  the  decline  of 
gold-production  in  Alaska,  as  shown  by  the  recently  published 
statistics,  will  have  been  wasted." 


THE  PRESS  AND   THE  STEEL  SUIT 


M' 


CANADIAN    COAL    STORED     AT    NOMK. 

In  this  pile  is  10,000  tons,  a  portion  of  the  25,000  tons  stored 
here  within  roach  of  an  ample  but  unutilized  native  supply. 
This  coal  fetches  $20  and  more  per  ton. 

it  is  unprofitabl(>  in  the  interior,  "that  is,  where  Canadian  coal 
or  California  oil  is  at  the  highest  price." 

It  is,  therefore,  cheering  to  learn  of  the  discovery  of  new 
Alaskan  gold-fields,  and  to  be'informed  by  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican that  "the  new  region  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  being 
much  more  acces.sible  than  the  Klondike."     We  read  further: 


ORE  THAN  ONE  paper  notes  that  through  the  mass 
of  comment  evoked  by  the  Government's  suit  to 
dissolve  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  there 
runs  no  such  note  of  irrepressible  hostility  as  marked  the  atti- 
tude of  the  press  toward  some  of  the  other  big  trusts  against 
which  the  law  has  tilted  successfully  in  the  past,  '^'^hile  some 
commend  and  some  deplore  the  bringing  of  this  suit,  which  is 
admittedly  the  climax  of  the  antitrust  litigations,  the  discus- 
sion generally  tends  away  from  the  individual  trust  involved  to 
the  question:  "Is  the  Sherman  Law  as  it  stands  a  valuable  and 
workable  statute?"  The  action,  remarks  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  (Rep.),  "is  likely  to  result  not  only  in  a  complete  and 
final  interpretation  of  the  Sherman  Act.  but  in  determining  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  business  organization." 
Noting  that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  million  stockholders.  The  Chronicle  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  slump  in  steel  stocks,  whether  it  is  temporarj'  or  proves 
permanent,  affects  the  personal  fortunes  of  such  a  great  number 
of  people,  and  the  issues  raised  are  so  far-reaching  that  the 
whole  subject  will  demand  and  receive  more  earnest  consider- 
ation than  the  American  people  ever  before  gave  to  an  eco- 
nomic subject." 

Only  on  the  principle  that  '"if  such  a  proceeding  was  to 
be  taken  at  aU  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  instituted  without 
undue  delay,"  thinks  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  is 
the  suit  to  be  welcomed.  "It  is  the  most  spectacular  piece  of 
trust-busting  thus  far  attempted,  and  its  effect  upon  the  honest 
business  interests  of  the  country  will  probably  be  the  most 
injurious,"  remarks  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.).  The  BrookljTi 
Citizen  (Dem.)  can  see  in  it  only  "another  blow  at  business." 
and  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Pro.  Rep.)  complains  that  "the  gen- 
eral uncertainty  remains  unrelieved,  and  further  emphasizes  the 
need  for  some  method  less  harassing  to  legitimate  business  than 
the  present  form  of  adjustment  by  litigation," 

But  perhaps   the   most   remarkable  feature  of  the   situation 
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CAUSE    OF    THE    CHINESE    REVOLUTION    SEEN    AT    A    GLANCE. 


is  the  fact  that  the  trust's  rivals,  the  independent  steel  com- 
panies whose  cause  the  Government  would  seem  to  be  cham- 
pioning, have  arrayed  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Corporation, 
declaring  that  they  have  no  grievances,  and  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  Government's  suit  to  restore  competition.  In  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  we  read: 

"Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  the  competitors  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  among  them  th^  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Jones  & 
Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Co.,  and  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  have  no  desire  to 
see  the  Steel  Corporation  dissolved.  The  latter  has  been  fair 
in  its  treatment  of  competitors,  and  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  throttle  competition  or  drive  the  weaker  companies  out  of 
business.  The  corporation,  in  fact,  has  assisted  its  competitors 
in  every  way  pos.sible.  They  have  been  allowed  to  multiply 
and  grow.  An  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  over 
the  last  ten  years  the  capacity  of  the  independent  companies 
has  grown  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
Healthier  and  more  prosperous  conditions  were  in  evidence  in 
the  steel  trade  over  that  period  than  in  any  previous  decade 
in  the  history  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The  independent 
companies  realize  that  the  splitting  up  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
and  the  operation  of  the  various  companies  on  an  independent 
basis,  means  a  return  to  the  old  Carnegie  days  when  the  slogan 
was  'the  survival  of  the  fittest.' " 

Nevertheless,  declares  the  Tacoma  Ledger  (Rep.),  "the  trust 
question  has  got  to  be  fought  out  and  we  may  as  well  fight  it 
out  now,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Dem.)  remarks  that 
"it  is  not  nearly  so  noteworthy  that  a  suit  in  equity  has  been 
begun  by  the  Government  to  dissolve  the  Steel  Trust  as  that  the 
proceedings  should  have  been  so  long  deferred."  The  suspense 
and  uncertainty  concerning  the  Steel  Corporation's  standing 
that  preceded  the  suit,  thinks  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 
(Dem.),  have  probably  been  more  harmful  to  business  interests 
than  will  be  the  action  now  taken  to  clear  away  that  uncer- 
tainty. And  the  Philadelphia  Telegraph  (Rep.)  believes  that 
the  suit  "will  result  in  ultimate  good,  whether  the  cor- 
poration is  dissolved  or  not." 

To  those  who  cry  out  that  the  substantial  business  structure 
of  the  country  is  breaking  down  under  such  assaults  as  this  Steel 
Trust  suit,  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  answers: 

"What  is  giving  way  is  a  false  superstructure  built  up  in  years 
of  political  iniquity  which  sought  to  roof  in  the  whole  power  of 
government  for  selfish  individual  use.  The  main  structure 
txembles  under  the  shock,  but  no  more." 


Many  papers  praise  President  Taft's  courage  in  bringing  suit 
against  "the  stupendous  interests  involved  in  the  Steel  Trust," 
and  the  Salt  Lake  Herald-Republican  (Rep.)  remarks: 

"While  cartoonists  were  wont  to  cartoon  President  Roosevelt 
as  the  modern  Ajax  defying  the  lightning,  Mr.  Roosevelt  never 
threw  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  any  set  of  men  so  potent  for 
danger  as  those  whom  Mr.  Taft  and  his  attorney-general  have 
attacked  in  this  latest  suit." 

But  whether  he  will  profit  politically  remains  to  be  seen,  says 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.): 

"He  has  satisfied  those  people  who  would  have  regarded  as 
unjustifiable  weakness  a  failure  to  test  the  legality  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  powerful  industrial  combination  in  the  country; 
he  has  also  closed  the  mouths  of  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans who  have  constantly  reproached  him  with  being  sub- 
servient to  capital.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if,  at  this  late  day,  he  can 
win  the  support  of  these  radical  or  extreme  elements  by  any 
action  he  may  take.  Is  it  not  a  question,  meanwhile,  whether 
he  has  not  alienated  considerably  the  conservative  interests  of 
the  country  by  seeming  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  for  the  po- 
litical favor  of  persons  usually  denounced  in  conservative  quar- 
ters as  agitators  and  demagogs?  It  may  prove  to  be  his  polit- 
ical fate  to  fall  between  the  two  stools.  Yet  as  things  have 
been  going,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  acted  much 
differently  and  have  entered  upon  his  second  trial  for  the  Presi- 
dency with  the  least  hope  of  success." 

The  real  lesson  of  the  Steel  Trust  suit,  however,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many  editors,  is  the  need  for  the  amendment  or  the  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  Law.  "The  President,"  says  the  New  York 
Globe  (Rep.),  "has  greatly  disappointed  his  friends  by  failing 
to  captain  the  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Law 
and  for  the  substitution  for  it  of  a  regulating  statute  in  harmony 
with  modern  conditions."  Said  Congressman  Martin  A.  Little- 
ton, in  a  speech  at  a  Pittsburg  banquet  at  which  the  President 
was  also  a  guest: 

"It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Sherman  Law  can  not  possi- 
bly be  made  effective  in  the  exterminating  of  the  real  evil, 
without  carrying  with  it  too  large  a  sacrifice  of  the  whole  indus- 
trial fabric,  and  that  it  should  be  absolutely  repealed  and  a  new 
policy  or  scheme  of  legislation  inaugurated.'! 

To  this  the  President  repUed: 

"The  law  is  on  the  statute  books  and  must  be  enforced,  andi 
this  stifling  of  competition  and  this  control  of  prices  must  cease. 

"Let  this  law  stand  and  let  corporations  square  themselves 
to  it.  The  Supreme  Court  has  analyzed  the  law  and  I  am  here 
to  enforce  it.'" 
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The  8teel  Trust  suit,  predicts  the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.j,  will 
bring  the  Presidont  and  Congress  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that 
"modern  industry  can  not  rest  or  develop  under  any  destruc- 
tive policy  that  cuts  it  ofT  from  the  economic  benefits  of  con- 
centration and  combination."  Even  Attorney-General  Wick- 
ersham  has  admitt«fd  to  an  interviewer  his  doubts  as  to  whether 
it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  business  to  break  up  combinations 
as  the  Government  is  attempting  to  do.     He  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"It  is  a  big  economic  problem  and  only  actual  experience  will 
show.  If  that  experience;  shows  that  business  can  not  thrive 
under  the  present  law  the  law  will  hav(»  to  be  changed." 


In  carrying  out  the  promised  reforms,  the  crown  has  agreed  to 
all  demands  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Army  League, 
and  to  nearly  all  those  of  the  revolutionists. 

These  demands  are  thus  summed  up  in  a  (Chicago  Host 
editorial : 

"Full  power  to  Parliament  to  revise  the  constitution. 


ENDING   MANCHU   RULE  IN   CHINA 

THE  (:;YCLE  of  Cathay  "has  been  revolving  rapidly 
enough"  th((se  days,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
remarks.  The  last  few  weeks  have  witnessed  stupen- 
dous changes  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and,  indeed,  each  day's 
dispatches  throw  a  new  light  on  the  whirling  events  of  this 
g^reatest  of  latter-day  revolutions.  It  was  freely  predicted  by 
our  press,  as  soon  as  i\n:  serious  character  of  the  rebellion  was 
manifest,  that  one  of  three  things  would  result:  a  republic,  an 
anti-Manchu  monarchy,  or  sweeping  reforms  under  Manchu 
rule.  The  Manchurian  oligarchy,  in  abject  fear  of  the  advance 
of  the  victorious  rebels,  still  some  four  hundred  miles  away^ 
yielded  up  last  week  every  remaining  shred  of  despotic  swaj' 
and  every  mark  of  racial  supremacy,  so  that  now  our  editors 
see  very  clearly  a  China  for  the  Chinese,  ruled  by  a  real  Parlia- 
ment. The  humble  submission  of  the  baby  Emperor  may  have 
come  too  late,  perhaps,  to  save  his  crown,  but,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
a  remarkable  document.  Made  out  in  the  name  of  the  "Son 
of  Heaven"  by  the  ruling  group  of  Manchu  nobles,  it  is  likened 
by  the  New  York  Tribuyic  to  the  Church's  "We  hav^e  left  undone 
those  things  which  we  ought  to  have  done,  and  we  have  done 
those  things  which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,  and  there  is  no 
health  in  us."  This  confession  of  incapacity  and  error  on  the 
part  of  the  repres('ntati\es  of  the  two-century-old  Manchu 
dynasty,  further  remarks  The  Tribune,  is  "  unique  in  its  direct- 
ness, its  simplicity,  its  humility,  its  pathos,  and  above  all  else  in 
practical  signifuiance,  its  truth."  To  quote  the  version  given 
in  the  cable  dispatches: 

"I  have  reigned  lhn>e  years  and  have  always  acted  con- 
scientiously in  the  interests  of  the  people.  But  I  have  not 
employed  men  properly,  as  I  am  without  political  skill.  I  have 
employed  too  many  nobles  in  political  positions,  which  contra- 
venes constitutionalism. 

"On  railway  matt<>rs  one  wlioni  I  trusted  deceived  me.  Hence 
public  opinion  was  antagonized.  When  I  urge  reform,  officials 
and  the  gentry  seize  the  opportunity  to  embezzle.  Much  of  the 
people's  money  has  been  taken,  but  nothing  to  benefit  the 
people  has  been  achieved. 

"On  several  occasions  edicts  have  promulgated  laws, 
but  none  of  them  has  been  obeyed.  The  people  are  grum- 
bling, yet  I  do  not  know.  Disasters  loom  ahead,  but  I  do  not 
see 

"The  whole  Empire  is  seething.  The  spirits  of  our  nine 
deceased  Emperors  are  unable  to  enjoy  the  sacrifices  properly 
while  it  is  feared  that  the  people  will  suffer  grievously. 

"All  these  things  are  my  own  fault,  and  I  hereby  announce 
to  the  world  that  I  swear  to  reform  and  with  our  soldiers  and 
people  to  carry  out  the  Constitution  faithfully,  modifying  legis- 
lation, promoting  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  abolishing 
their  hardships,  all  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  and  interests. 
The  old  laws  that  are  unsuitable  will  be  abolished.  The  union 
of  the  Manchus  and  Chinese  mentioned  by  the  late  Emperor, 
I  shall  carry  out  now.  Finances  and  diplomacy  have  reached 
bedrock. 

"Even  if  all  unite,  1  still  fear  that  we  may  fall.  If  the  Em- 
pire's subjects  do  not  regard  and  do  not  honor  fate,  and  are 
easily  misled  by  outlaws,  then  the  future  of  China  is  unthink- 
able. I  am  most  anxious  day  and  night.  My  only  hope  is  that 
my  subjects  will  thoroughly  uiulerstand." 


ALL    THESE    THINGH    AKE    MY    OWN    FAULT. 

"In  the  face  of  disaster  that  shakes  his  nursery  to  its  foun- 
dations the  imperial  infant  announces  that  ho  will  reform," 
observes  the  New  Vorli  Herald.  Five-year-old  Hsuan  Tunji  maj' 
be  tile  last  Emperor  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  founded  in  1G44. 

"Army  and  Navy  must  not  be  used  in  internal  troubles  with- 
out consent  of  Parliament. 

"Emperor  must  no  longer  have  absolute  power  of  life  and 
death. 
,  "Pardon  for  political  exiles. 

"A  responsible  Cabinet  with  a  i)remier  to  be  chosen  by 
Parliament. 

"Royalty  to  be  ineligible  to  the  Cabinet. 

"Parliament  to  share  the  treaty-making  power  and  have  full 
power  over  the  budget. 

"Throne  to  have  no  power  over  taxation  unless  authorized 
by  Parliament. 

"No  appointive  members  in  the  upper  house  of  Parliament 
imtil  the  reforms  are  comi)leted,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  to 
have  a  full  voice  in  their  shaping.  " 

A  constitution  embodjing  these  and  several  other  reforms  has 
been  drafted  and  will  be  accepted  by  the  government.  Yuan 
Shi  Kai,  who  seems  at  this  juncture  to  be  the  Mirabeau  of  the 
Chinese  Revolution,  has  been  given  almost  dictatorial  powers. 
All  Manchu  officials  have  been  deposed  and  Sheng  Hsuan  Huai, 
the  Minister  of  Posts  and  Communications,  who  arranged  the 
obno.xious  railway  loan,  has  been  dismissed.  Furthermore,  the 
New  York  Herald's  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  Western 
calendar  will  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Manchu  aristocracy  will 
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be  deprived  of  all  the  long-established  privileges  which  marked 
them  the  ruling  class. 


"Additional  concessions  wrung  from  the  throne  but  not  yet 
announced  by-  edict  include  the  cutting  off  of  the  queue,  the 
ancient  badge  of  servile  loyalty  to  the  Manchu  dynasty,  as 
forced  by  the  conquerors;  the  disbandment  of  the  'Eight 
Banners,'  the  old  Manchu  military  organization,  long  useless 
save  on 'the  pension  roUs;  that  the  Manchus  be  compelled  to 
adopt  Chinese  surnames,  thus  being  completely  absorbed  into 
the  Chinese  population,  and  that  the  pensions  paid  to  aU  the 
MaheBtu  families  be  abolished." 

Tliji^^hen,  is  "the  rebirth  of  the  Chinese  Empire,"  as  one 
editor  -proclaims  it,  and  the  travailings  of  this  new  birth  take 
the  shape  of  battles,  sieges,  and  massacres.  In  the  north  of 
China  there  is  some  disaffection,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
connected  with  the  revolt,  -which  is  sweeping  all  before  it  in 
the  vaUey  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

The  success  of  the  insiu-gents  and  the  terror  of  the  Peking 
officials  convince  most  of  our  editors  that  they  wiU  speedily 
gain  their  ends.  Should  this  come  to  pass,  says  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  and — 

"If  China  should  eventually  become  a  republic,  and  a  suc- 
cessful one,  its  example  would  exercise  a  profound  influence 
upon  Asia,  especially  upon  tax-ridden  Japan,  where  unques- 
tioning loyalty  to  a  Mikado  ruling  by  divine  right  is  giving 
place  to  a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  right  of 
monarchies  to  impoverish  the  people  in  furtherance  of  schemes 
for  military  and  naval  renown.  It  would  also  have  a  tremen- 
dous effect  upon  India's  300,000,000." 

•  ,Ii^  any  ease,  thinks  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the 
relations  between  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  outside  world  are 
bound  to  be  changed.     To  quote  further: 

"As  was  stated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  American  Asiatic 
Association,  the  relations  of  Asia  to  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
stitute the  most  difficult  problem  of  the  twentieth  century,  and 
the  somewhat  bewildering  forms  which  a  new  sentiment  of 
nationality  has  assumed  in  an  awakened  China  do  not  tend  to 
make  the  problem  any  simpler.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  asso- 
ciation, as  it  must  be  of  everj'^  fair-minded  man,  that  there  must 
be  a  readjustment  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  Orient 
and  Occident — a  better  understand  ng,  a  reciprocal  surrender 
of  suspicion  and  prejudice — unless  the  acquisition  of  modern 
aptitudes  by  the  teeming  populations  of  Asia  is  to  become  a 
menace  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  That  the  United  States  has 
many  qualifications  to  serve  as  an  interpreter  between  the  two 
is  as  obvious  as  that  our  people  must  divest  themselves  of  a  good 
deal  of  ignorant  and  narrow-minded  prejudice  before  they  can 
adequately  discharge  any  such  responsibility." 

To  the  Socialist  Daily  People,  New  York,  just  as  previous 
revolutions  in  our  own  country  and  Europe  were  "but  portals 
for  the  oncoming  Socialist  Revolution  to  march  through — ' 

'""So  also  may  it  be  confidently  expected  that  the  present 


PART   OF   THE    "FAR-FLUNG   LINE'! 

revolution  in  China,  bom-geois  tho  that  revolution  is  and  need 
must  be,  is  the  raising  of  the  portals  for  the  awakening  prole- 
tariat of  China  to  thread,  and,  merging  vnth  their  fellows  the 
proletariat  of  the  world,  join  in  the  overthrow  of  the  last  vestige 
of  Class  Rule  on  earth,  and  rear  in  their  own  country,  according 
to  their  own  genius,  the  Socialist  or  Industrial  Republic,  the 
sister  of  the  Socialist  or  Industrial  Republics  of  aU  other  climes 
and  peoples." 


SHOWING  US  OUR  NAVY 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  parade  of  war-craft  in  New 
York  harbor  last  week  has  noticeably  stimulated  those 
editors  who  argue  that  a  big  navy  is  the  best  peace- 
insurance,  to  call  for  more  ships  and  bigger  ones.  Years  ago 
John  Fiske  wrote  that  ""obviousf^iShe  permanent  peace  of  the 
world  can  be  secured  only  through  the  gradual  concentration 
of  the  preponderant  military  strength  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  pacific  conmaunities,"  and  this  is  \irtuaUy  the  argument 
used  to-day  by  the  papers  supporting  the  President's  call  for 
more  ships.  It  is  simple  truth,  asserts  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  is  not  actually  or 
potentially  in  the  plight  of  Turkey  or  China  is  to  be  seen  writ 
large  in  that  seven-mile  array  of  warships  in  the  Hudson."  But 
other  editors,  while  glorying  in  the  splendid  naval  displays  at 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  are  inclined  to  question  the  need  of 
further  expansion  and  to  ask  whether  our  naval  appropriations 
are  not  already  too  big.  One  of  the  most  vigorous  of  these 
expressions  comes  from  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  which 
praises  our  new  navy,  but  declares  that  "it  is  a  navy  to  stand 
pat  on."  Has  not  the  time  come  for  reducing  our  annual 
expenditure  for  the  construction  of  new  ships?  similarly  asks 
the  Springfield  Republican.  There  have  been  evidences  of 
Congressional  opposition  to  the  two-battleship  program,  this 
paper  continues.     Moreover: 

"President  Taft  is  on  record  as  believing  that  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will  enable  our  ships  to  pass 
rapidly  from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  instead  of  tracing  the  long 
course  around  the  Horn  which  the  Oregon  was  forced  to  take 
on  her  historic  voyage  in  1898,  the  authorization  of  one  battle- 
ship a  year  will  be  sufficient.  This  would  mean  an  annual 
saving  of  approximately  $12,000,000,  and  the  devotion  of  that 
sum  to  safeguarding  the  public  health,  to  education,  or  even 
the  leaving  of  it  in  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  would  be  a 
larger  benefit  to  the  nation.  .  .  The  time  for  reducing  the 
naval  program  is  now.  The  needs  of  the  country  will  be  amply 
served  if  the  coming  Congress  authorizes  but  one  big  vessel. 
President  Taft  wiU  strengthen  his  stand  for  peace  and  his  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  supporting  his  arbitration 
policy  if  he  limits  to  one  new  battleship  the  recommendation 
for  the  increase  ip  the  Navy  which,  according  to  custom,  he 
will  make  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  next  month.     One 
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new  ship  a  year  will  not  only  add  sufficiently  to  our  naval 
strength,  but  will  enable  our  designers  to  keep  fully  abreast  of 
the  times." 

The  value  of  the  demonstration  in  the  Hudson,  according  to 
President  Taft,  who  came  to  New  York  to  review  it,  was — 

"In  arousing  patriotism,  in  increasing  the  general  knowledge 
of  and  interest  in  the  Navy,  in  illustrating  the  ability  to  mobilize 
on  short  notice,  and  in  showing  the  skill  of  the  officers  who 
turned  the  whole  fleet  in  the  narrow  river  and  sent  it  to  sea  at 
the  rate  of  fourteen  knots  per  hour." 

Its  lesson,  according  to  the  same  eminent  authority,  was  that 
we  should  have  more  destroyers,  fast  cruisers,  and  colliers — for 
"unless  a  Navy  is  maintained  at  the  highest  possible  state  of 
efficiency,  it  is  a  needless  extravagance."  Secretary  Meyer 
informed  an  interviewer  that  the  Navy  was  sadly  in  need  of 
5,000  more  men,  and  that  he  intended  to  ask  Congress  for 
2,000.  The  New  York  Press  and  Globe  are  among  the  papers 
which  point  to  the  constant  change  and  improvement  in  naval 
construction,  which  consequently  makes  the  support  of  a  navy 


enormously  expensive.  But,  adds  The  Globe,  "from  any  intelli- 
gent point  of  view  the  expenditure  of  the  money  necessary  to 
such  support  is  a  necessity,  not  a  luxury."  And  The  Press 
views  with  some  anxiety  the  fact  that  while  the  naval  expendi- 
tures of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  increased  this  year,  thos« 
of  the  United  States  decreased. 

The  Pacific  fleet  assembled  at  Los  Angeles  consisted  of 
"the  Oregon  of  glorious  memory,"  and  twenty-three  smaller 
craft.  The  Atlantic  fleet  mobilized  in  the  Hudson  is  thus 
described  by  the  New  York  Sun: 

"The  great  fleet  consists  of  twenty-four  battleships,  four  ot 
them,  the  Delaware,  North  Dakota,  Florida,  and  Utah,  the  most 
powerful  afloat;  two  armored  cruisers,  two  protected  cruisers, 
twenty-two  destroyers,  sixteen  torpedo  boats,  eight  submarines, 
four  gunboats,  nine  auxiliaries,  eight  colliers,  one  oil-tanker, 
and  several  miscellaneous  vessels,  102  in  all,  aggregating  577,285 
tons  and  with  a  complement  of  1,100  officers  and  25,000  men. 
The  array  of  battle-ships  is  a  stupendous  feature.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Massachusetts,  veterans  of 
the  war  with  Spain,  every  battleship  has  been  built  since  1900. 
In  all  they  carry  no  less  than  124  12-inch  guns,  eight  13-inch 
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— Sloan  in  the  New  York  Call. 
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^ns,    128  8-inch  guns,    100  7-inch  guns,   96  6-inch  guns,   60 

o-ineh  guns,  and  10  4-inch  guns 

"We  hope  that  the  visiting  members  of  Congress  will  be  duly 
imprest  by  to-day's  spectacle.  Congress  too  often  exhibits 
crass  ignorance  about  the  Navy  and  a  foolish  and  obstinate 
indifference  to  its  interests.  It  is  time  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  people  themselves,  learned  to  know 
what  the  Navy  is,  what  it  means  to  the  country,  and  that  it 
must  be  always  maintained  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency." 


JOSEPH   PULITZER,   MAKER  OF  A  NEW 

JOURNALISM 

IT  SEEMS  TO  BE  generally  conceded  that  American  news- 
papers would  have  followed  a  very  different  line  of  devel- 
opment had  not  a  poor  Hungarian  boy,  named  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  landed  in  this  country  forty-seven  years  ago.  Praf- 
tically  all  the  editorial  esti- 
mates of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  career 
credit  him  with  the  creation  of 
"a  new  kind  of  journalism," 
altho  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this 
creation.  His  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  American  press, 
remarks  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 
"was  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  man  in  its  history."  "He 
was  first  in  the  field  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  sensational 
journalism,"  says  the  South 
Bend  Tribune,  which  adds,  how- 
ever, that  "Pulitzer's  kind  of 
sensationalism  was  not  what  i.s 
now  only  thought  of  as  "yel- 
low."' The  Brooklyn  Stant/art/- 
Union  speaks  of  him  as  the 
founder  of  the  second  era  of 
American  journalism,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  remarks  that 
"one  of  his  really  great  and 
lasting  achievements  was  to 
demonstrate  that  a  great  news- 
paper can  be  sold  for  a  cent 
without  detracting  from  its  pre- 
vious high  quality."  The  New 
York  Globe  credits  him  with  the 
invention,  not  only  of  a  new  kind 
of  newspaper,  but  of  a  new  kind 
of  editorial — "an  editorial  so 
clear,  so  insistent,  driving  so 
hard  at  practise,  that  it  sounds 
like  a  piece  of  action."  William 

Randolph  Hearst,  in  his  New  York  American,  describes  him  as 
"  the  great  originator  and  exponent  of  the  journalism  of  action  and 
achievement."  He  made  his  paper,  Mr.  Hearst  goes  on  to  say, 
"the  instrument  of  the  wiU  and  power  of  its  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  readers,  the  fulcrum  upon  which  that  power  could  be 
exerted  in  the  accomplishment  of  broad  and  beneficial  results." 
"Mr.  Pulitzer  has  made  of  modern  journalism  what  it  largely  is," 
says  the  Columbus  Citizen,  and  his  own  New  York  World  speaks 
of  him  as  "the  great  emancipator  of  the  American  press,"  since 
"he  found  it  shackled  to  traditions,  to  systems,  and  to  parties," 
and  "struck  off  its  shackles."  His  real  greatness,  thinks  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  lies  in  the  fact  that  "he  used  the  columns 
of  his  newspapers  to  make  people  think  things  out  for  them- 
selves." We  do  not  find  on  this  occasion  any  scathing  denvmci- 
ations  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  form  of  journalism. 

Turning  to  those  papers  which  emphasize  the  defects  as  well 


as  the  \'irtues  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  creation,  we  find  the  Springfield 
Republican  characterizing  him  as  "the  father  of  modern  yellow 
journalism."  "  He  has  had  a  vast  influence  in  creating  the  char- 
acter of  the  press  of  to-day,  a  mixture  of  good  and  evil  qualities, 
with  the  evil  rather  dominating,"  adds  the  Springfield  paper.  And 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  after  admitting  in  regard  tcf  the  man 
himself  that  he  "  cherished  an  ideal  of  public  service  and  had  a 
passion  for  making  political  life  more  decent."  goes  on  to  say: 

"We  must  pass,  however,  from  the  man  to  the  type  of  jour- 
nalism which  he  first  fully  exemplified  in  New  York.  About 
that,  it  is  notorious  that  doubts  arose  in  Mr.  Pulitzer's  own  mind ! 
He  came  to  feel  that  what  he  had  helped  create  had  somehow 
become  too  powerful  and  had  got  away.  It  is  known  that  he 
often  exprest  some  such  idea  about  his  own  paper;  what  he 
thought  of  the  imitators  who  had  bettered  his  instructions,  may 
easily  be  imagined.  That  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  the  lineal  progenitor 
of  Mr.  Hearst  there  <!an  be  no  doubt;    if  we  had  not  had  The 

World,  we  should  not  have 
had  The  Journal.  The  London 
Times,  in  its  comment  upon  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  death,  accepts  him 
as  the  father  of  'yellow  jour- 
nalism' in  America.  That  is 
not  the  whole  truth,  but  there  is 
enough  truth  in  it  to  make  even 
the  careless  reader  pause." 

But  whatever  the  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
type  of  journalism  which  Joseph 
Pulitzer  fathered,  practically  all 
unite  in  paying  a  tribute  of  ad- 
miration to  the  personal  qual- 
ities of  heart  and  brain  which 
iuade  of  a  penniless  immigrant 
boy  a  towering  figure  in  national 
;ind  international  journalism. 
"  -Vmong  all  careers  of  American 
st>lf-made  men  none  has  been 
more  extraordinary  than  his," 
declares  the  Paris  edition  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail.  The  bare 
outline  of  his  amazing  (career 
may  be  thus  briefly  indicated: 

He  was  born  in  Budapest. 
Ilimgary,  in  1847,  and  educated 
under  a  private  tutor.  In  1864, 
u  tall  boy  of  seventeen,  he 
landed  penniless  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  robbed  in 
Hamburg  on  the  way.  Enlisting 
at  once  in  the  Lincoln  Cavalry, 
he  served  until  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  Thenfollowed  a  period 
during  which  he  skirmished  for 
a  living  in  all  sorts  of  humble 
(XM'upations,  making  time  at  night,  however,  to  study  law. 
Among  other  things  he  worked  as  a  stoker  on  a  ferryboat,  a 
stevedore  on  the  Mississippi,  a  coachman  to  a  private  family, 
and  a  mule-tender  in  an  army  barracks.  Yet  so  indomitable 
was  his  energy  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  admitt'ed  to 
th*  bar  in  St.  Louis,  and  a  year  later  was  elected  to  the  Missouri 
legislature.  Almost  immediately  he  deserted  the  law  for  jour- 
nalism, beginning  as  a  reporter  on  a  German  newspaper  in  St. 
Louis,  but  soon  becoming  its  managing  editor  and  part  proprie- 
tor. In  1878  he  bought  two  St.  Louis  papers,  and  combined 
them  as  The  Post-Dispatch,  and  in  1883  he  bought  the  New  York 
World  of  Jay  Gould,  remodeling  it  on  lines  which  finally  won 
him  recognition  as  the  pioneer  of  modern  journalism.  Two  years 
later  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but  resigned  after  a  few  months' 
service.  In  1887 — in  his  fortieth  year — he  had  a  breakdown 
from  overwork  which  resulted  in  the  total  loss  of  his  sight.  In 
spite  of  this  handicap,  however,  he  remained  the  driving  and 
guiding  force  behind  his  papers  until  his  death  on  board  his 
yacht  Liberty,  in  Charleston  harbor,  on  October  29,  1911. 


.JOSKPH    PULITZER. 

He  used  the  columns  of  his  newspapers  to  make  people  think 
things  out  for  themselves." 


FOREIGN        COMMENT 


A    TURKISH    FORT    AT    TRIPOLI    AFTER    THK    ITALIAN  GUNNERS    WERE    THROUGH    WITH   IT. 


TICKLISH   POSITION  OF  THE  TURKISH  MINISTRY 


TilK  SULTAN  and  the  Young  Turk  party  may  fall  before 
the  fury  of  the  people,  enraged  at  their  failure  to  make 
any  adequate  preparation  for  the  war  with  Italy,  say 
European  observers.  The  men  who  overthrew^  Abdul  Hamid 
were  expected  to  raise  Turkey  to  new  prestige  among  the  Powers, 
but  instead  have  weakly  allowed  the  dismemberment  of  the 
Empire  with  hardly  a  blow.  We  are  told  that  the  military 
element  are  disgusted,  and  openly  declare  that  the  Ministrj-  is 
blind  and  the  Sultan  feeble  and  vacillating.  All  that  Turkey 
can  do  is  to  foam  with  rage  and 
revile  the  Italians.  The  Army 
at  home  are  cursing  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  read  in  Ques- 
tions Diplomatiques  el  Coloni- 
ales  (Paris): 


"At  present  there  is  a  great 
likelihood  that  a  large  number 
of  officers,  exasperated  by  the 
humiliation  suffered  by  Turkey 
in  Tripoli,  will  rise  against  the 
Government.  In  the  absem^t- 
of  the  energetic  Sultans  of 
former  days,  such  as  have  long 
been  extinct  in  Turkey,  there 
are  indications  that  a  pronuii- 
ciamento  will  be  issued  by  the 
Army  under  the  auspices  of  a 
newly  organized  party,  essen- 
tially Nationalist  and  Mussul- 
man, of  whom  Sadie  Bey  is 
the  representative,  and  will 
sweep  away  all  the  mere  doc- 
trinaires, the  Jews,  and  the 
freemasons,  who  crowd  the 
ranks  of  the  Young  Turks.  .  .  . 
The  Young  Turks  must  feel 
bitter  regret  that  they  omitted 
to  provide  coastal  defenses  for 
Tripoli,  instead  of  attempting 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  France 
in  such  distant  regions  as 
Tibesti  and  Borgu  [in  Equa- 
torial Africa]." 


CAMJIUATE    OF    THE    MILITAKV     I'AKTV     KOK    Sll.TAN 


.Iiissuf  TzztHlinc,   the  Prince  Iinper 
to  the  present  "feebh 


This  among  other  failures  in 
foreign  affairs   has   already  had   a  serious  result,  according  to 
the  official   Trihuna  (Rome),  in  which  we  read: 

' '  The  military  section  of '  the  Committee  of  Union  ami  Progress ' 
[the  Young  Turks]  wish  to  depose  the  Sultan  and  raise  to  the 
throne  the  P*rince  Imperial,  Jussuf  Izzedine,  a  man  of  energy  who 
is  perfectly  able  to  establish  a  strong  government  witJi  the  moral 
support  of  Germany." 


In  the  mean  time,  says  The  Orient  (Constantinople;,  the  Turks 
are  helpless,  for  'with  so  weak  a  Navy  they  are  powerless  to 
carry  on  a  war  aero.ss  the  sea  in  Tripoli."  The  wrath  of  the 
general  population  is  directed  first  against  their  own  Government 
and  secondly  expends  it.self  in  impotent  vituperation  of  the 
Italians.  The  condition  of  things  is  described  as  outrageously 
tantalizing.  The  land  troops  of  the  Ottomans  are  magnificent, 
but  they  can  not  fight  on  the  water.  It  really  reminds  one  of  the 
fable  of  the  stork  and  the  fox,  and  their  mutual  hospitality.     Of 

the  Turks  The  Orient  declares: 

"They  are  sighing  for  one 
foot  of  common  frontier,  that 
ihey  might  invade  Italy  with  a 
land  force;  and  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Italy  to  send  an 
expedition  in  from  Preveza  or 
Durazzo  would  please  the 
Ottoman  troops  immensely. 
It  is  the  exasperating  impossi- 
l)ility  of  doing  anything  that 
chafes  so,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause the  av«'rage  uninformed 
Turk  of  the  opposition  will 
seize  upon  this  reaction  as  proof 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
Young  Turks,  and  inflame  him- 
self with  auger  at  the  party  in 
power.  Thus  the  Government 
has  to  reckon  with  internal 
misunderstanding  as  well  as 
with  foreign  injustice  and  high- 
handedness." 

The  Italians  are  a  disgraced 
and  degenerate  race,  remarks 
the  Tanin  (Constantinople) 
and  proceeds- 

"For  if  generosity,  dignity, 
and  honor  are  not  empty 
I)hrases  in  the  world,  we  are 
sure  that  every  Italian  heart  is 
opprest  by  a  remorse  that 
shows  him  the  villain^-  he  ha.< 
committed.  Our  clear  con- 
science gives  us  courage  to 
close  in  with  an  enemy  appar- 
ently stronger  than  ourselves.  .  .  .  It  were  a  grave  error  to  think 
the  Ottoman  CJovernment  will  calmly  submit.  This  may  be  a 
dumfoundt'd  nation,  but  it  will  not  commit  suicide.  All  Turkey, 
with  a  terribK>  feeling  of  angry  desire  for  vengeance,  brought  on 
by  the  unjust  aggression  of  which  she  is  the  victim,  will  rise  a.s 
one  man  against  Italy  in  defense  of  the  countr>''s  honor." 

The  fanatical  rage  with  which  this  x^Titer  turns  on  the  Italians 


ial.     "a   man  of  energy. 
■  and  vaeillaiinti'"  ruler 


in  eonira.st 
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AN    ITALIAN    VIEW    OF    THE    WAR. 


Public  opinion 


(led   by   Giolitti)    is   pushing   Italy   into   the 
TripoUtan  abyss.    — Pasquino  (Turin). 
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Turkey — "You  used  to  say  you  were  my  best  friend." 
Germany — "Yes,  but  my  love  was  merely  Platonic!" 

—Croix  (Paris). 


MISGUIDED. 


for  their  attack  on  "our  beloved  Tripoli,"  while  doubtless  sin- 
cere, is  not  exprest  in  terms  of  Occidental  journalism,  for  we  read : 

"If  the  Italians  think  we  will  only  make  a  pretense  at  defend- 
ing Tripoli,  and  make  peace  after  exchanging  a  few  shots,  they 
wiU  see  how  mistaken  they  are.  From  to-day  begins  as  between 
Ottomans  and  Italians  a  hatred  measureless,  inextinguishable, 
and  implacable,  which  will  last  till  one  or  other  nation  is  de- 
stroyed. If  anything  in  the  world  can  equal  this  hatred,  it 
is  the  contempt  and  horror  we  feel  toward  aU  Italians.  This 
fury  that  the  Ottomans  nourish  while  they  are  condemned  to 
suffer  is  not  the  fruit  of  the  state'  of  war  which  now  commences 
between  us  and  the  Italians;  it  is  that  of  the  eaged  lion,  powerless 


to  defend  himself  against  the  insults  and  attacks  of  wolves. 
Oh,  if  we  only  had  a  common  boundary  with  Italy,  were  it  but 
one  foot  long,  what  a  burst  of  vengeance  would  come  from  the 
anguished  breast  of  all  the  Ottomans!" 

The  military  party  at  Constantinople  who  look  to  the  Kaiser 
as  "the  Protector  of  Islam"  and,  as  the  Tribuna  declares,  the 
support  of  a  nationalist  and  Mussulman  Government,  wiU  be 
disappointed  to  hear  him  quoted  in  the  Koelnische  Zeitung  and 
other  leading  organs  as  saying  that  Islamism  must  be  supprest 
in  the  German  colonies.  William  appeals  to  the  missionaries 
to  aid  in  this  anti-Islamic  campaign. 


M 


NOTHING    TO    GET    EXCITED    ABOUT. 

CiviLiEED  Europe — "You  wretched  children,  do  keep  quiet; 
your  big  brother  is  only  gone  on  a  thieving  expedition." 

—Floh  (Vienna). 


the   psychological   moment. 
Dame  Europa  (of  the  Hague  Academy  for  young  gentlemen) 
— "I  thoroughly  disapprove  of  this,  and  as  soon  as  ever  it's  over 
I  shall  interfere  to  put  a  stop  to  it."  — Punch  (London). 


WHY    EUROPE    REMAINS   CALM. 
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FAMINE  IN   RUSSIA 

THE  RUSSIAN  press  is  again  filled  with  reports  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  peasants  and  the  urgent  need 
for  imm(;diate  relief.  Last  year,  with  its  good  crops, 
was  exceptional,  and  the  chronic  Russian  famine  has  again  set 
in.  Many  governments  in  Eastern  Russia  and  in  Siberia  are 
affected.  The  peasants  go  hungry  in  that  region  which,  the 
Riech  (St.  Petersburg)  says,  is  "by  a  strange  irony  known  as  the 

granary  of    Russia."     Many  of  th(?  

peasants  have  already  abandoned 
their  villages  and  gone  to  the  cities 
in  search  of  work,  leaving  their 
children  behind  them  unprovided 
for.  They  burn  the  property  of  rich 
landowners,  shouting,  "If  you  won't 
give  us  bread,  we'll  burn  you  up  and 
make  you  hungry  like  ourselves." 
The  following  account  is  given  by 
the  Riech  of  the  enormous  extent  of 
the  famine: 

"The  hunger  zone  has  spread 
through  fifteen  districts  and  govern- 
ments, including  the  Akmolinsk, 
Turgai,  and  Ural  districts,  and  the 
governments  of  Yeniseisk,  Tobolsk, 
Ufa,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Kazan,  Sim- 
birsk, Samara,  Saratof,  and  Astra- 
khan. The  conditions  there  are  so 
bad  that  they  recall  the  terrible 
famine  of  1891-92,  which  prepared 
such  a  rich  harvest  for  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  1892,  with  its  300,000 
victims.     The    peasants   are  selling 

their  cattle  and  everything  they  have  for  next  to  nothing. 
Those  who  leave  in  search  of  work  return  disappointed,  since 
there  is  no  demand  for  labor.  Various  epidemics  have  already 
broken  out  among  the  starving  peasants,  especially  typhus. 
In  an  investigation  made  by  the  Voluntary  Economic  Associa- 
tion it  was  found  that  in  eleven  of  the  governments  affected 
about  nineteen  million  people  are  in  need  of  immediate  help. 
So  far  the  society's  resources  are  very  slight,  and  it  can  scarcely 
offer  any  relief.  In  the  Ural  district  alone  at  least  $6,000,000 
are  required,  but  the  call  for  relief  there  has  been  met  very 
generously.     The    Zemstvo    in     the     government    of    Samara 


IRISH   OPPOSITION   TO   HOME   RULE 

HOME  RULE,  in  spite  of  Messrs.  John  Redmond  and 
Richard  Croker,  is  not  to  reach  Ireland,  it  seems, 
without  a  strong  protest  made  by  Irish  Unionists,  and, 
as  they  style  themselves,  loyalists.  This  is  proved  by  a  monster 
mass  meeting,  recently  held  with  the  accompaniment  of  bands 
and  bagpipes,  at  Craigavon,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Edward 
Carson,    a    well-known    Orangeman.     He    was    supported    by 


MUSIC    OF    THE    ANTI-HOME-RULERS. 
Note  the  Bible  and  Cro^vn  on  the  drum-mejor's  staff. 

estimates  that  at  least  $12,500,000  are  needed  to  cope  with  the 
situation. 

''  In  thi>  teeth  of  all  this  some  of  the  governors  still  use  the 
old  tactics  of  prohibiting  the  local  papers  from  publishing 
news  of  the  famine.  Is  not  this  a  masterful  way  of  solving  the 
problem?" — Translation  made  for  The  Liter.xry  Digest. 


THE    ANTI-HOME-RULE    MASS    MEETING    AT    CRAIGAVON. 


Captain  Craig,  M.P.  This  meeting  is  styled  by  The  Northern 
Whig  (Belfast)  "a  huge  and  significant  demonstration"  in 
which,  we  are  told,  there  were  "a  hundred  thousand  procession- 
ists." The  Right  Hon.  Sir  ^dward  Carson,  K.C.,  Pri\^  Coun- 
cilor, who  represents  the  Dublin  University  at  Westminster, 
and  was  formerly  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  as  a  strong 
Unionist,  addrest  the  anti-Home  Rulers  in  a  stirring  speech. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  appealed  to  the  partizan  feelings 
of  his  liearers  by  referring  to  the  Home  Rute  party  in  Ireland 
as  those  who  Avon  and  "maintain  their  present 
power  by  methods  of  crime  and  disorder  unparal- 
leled, I  believe,  in  the  history  of  any  country." 
In  urging  his  followers  to  support,  even  by  force, 
the  union  of  Ireland  with  England  he  remarked: 

"In  the  grave  Avork  that  is  before  us,  men  will 
sink  all  minor  differences  in  view  of  a  common 
danger — and  will,  I  am  sure,  exhibit  a  toleration 
and  brotherly  bearing  toward  each  other  which 
will  cement  our  supporters  into  an  impregnable 
bulwark  against  efforts  to  deprive  us  of  our  rights 
as  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  bj' 
keeping  this  common  danger  constantly  in  our 
thoughts  and  discussing  it  with  our  friends  that 
Ave  Avill  make  it  the  guiding  power  in  all  our 
actions.  No  criticism  of  our  enemies,  no  aban- 
donment of  weak-kneed  friends,  no  calumny,  and  no 
knavish  tricks  of  politicians  can  divert  us  from  the 
object  we  have  in  Aaew.    We  rely  upon  ourselves." 

Many  important  journals  on  the  Conservative 

side  take  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Captain  Craig 

seriouslj-.     They  are    leading,    we   are    told,   the 

successors  of  those  Avho    defended   Londonderrj- 

and  fought  at  Boyne — stubborn  and  determined  CoAenanters  and 

Puritans,  only  paralleled  by  the  original  New  Englanders  of  this 

country.     For  instance,  Mr.  John  Redmond  once  threatened  to 

make  Premier  Asquith  "toe  the  line,"  but  in  commenting  upon 

the  CraigaAon  incident  The   Outlook  (London)  speaks  of  "the 
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deteriuiuation  of  Ulstermen  to  rule  themselves,"  and  Mr.  Asquith, 
this  paper  thinks,  has  not  yet  got  the  end  of  his  boot  on  the  ex- 
treme limits  referred  to  by  the  Irish  agitator.     The  Conservative 

Saturday     Review     (London) 

observes: 

"A  hundred  thousand 
people  crowded  to  Sir  Edward 
Carson's  great  meeting  at 
Belfast  last  Saturday. 

"  Twenty  thousand  were 
actually  at  the  meeting  and 
heard  his  speech.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  Liberal  press  to 
belittle  the  whole  thing,  and 
write  it  away  with  a  gibe  or 
two  will  only  misguide  those 
who  wish  to  be  misguided." 

The  Morning  Pout  (Lon- 
don), Conservative,  thinks 
that  the  Orangemen  are 
making  themselves  felt,  and 
we  read:  ► 

"The  greatest  obstacle  to 
Home  Rule  is  not  the  House 
of  Lords;  it  is  something  far 
greater — the  sentiment  of  the 
English  people  and  the  un- 
conquerable determination  of 
lUster    never    to   submit    or 

THE    CHIEF   IRISH    FOE    OK    HOME   RULE.  vield.' 


Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  protests 
against  the  "efTorts  to  deprive  iis  of 
our  rights  as  citizens  of  the  United 
Kingdom." 


The  whole  meeting  and 
the  crowd  who  marched  to 
"Captain  Craig's  garden- 
party  at  Craigavon"  are  looked  upon  as  ludicrous,  however, 
by  Reynolds's  Newspaper  (London),  the  organ  of  the  Liberal 
working  classes,  and  the  rest  of  the  Liberal  press  and  the 
Home  Rule  press  heap  ()pi)robrium  as  well  as  ridicule  upon  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  his  lieutenant.  Captain  Craig,  M.P.  for 
Down,  province  of  Ulster.  Thus  The  Nation  (London),  Liberal, 
bursts  out  as  follows:  "Orangelsm  has  found  a  new  leader  in  Sir 
Edward  Carson, who  has  caught  its  barbarous  accent  to  a  nicety." 
The  Dublin  Freeman,  a  gi-eat  Irish  organ  of  Home  Rule, 
laughs  at  the  Ulster  demonstration  and  remarks  ironically,  "The 
blow  has  fallen.  It  has  come  to  us  suddenly,  exactly  as  that 
fatal  announcement — 'War  has  been  declared.'"  The  proposal 
of  Captain  Craig  to  enroll  "special  constables"  to  protect  his 
"provisional  government"  is  thus  satirically  treated  by  the 
Dublin  paper: 

"Now,  who  has  been  saying  that  Ulster — or  at  least  the  Orange 
bit  of  the  northeast  corner  of  it — did  not  and  does  not  mean 


Ulster  will  be  right'?  Above  and  before  and  beyond  all,  who 
has  had  the  audacious  temerity  to  regard  Sir  Edward  Carson's 
'Provisional  Government'  as  a  species  of  talking  in  his  sleep'? 
Well,  whoever  has  been  doing  such  frivolous  things,  let  him 
give  over  and  realize  at  last  that  it  is  no  laughing  matter  when 
Special  Constables  are  seen,  even  tho  it  only  be  in  the  embryonic 
stage." 

This  writer  talks  of  these  constables  as  likely  to  furnish  a 
show  "as  rich  as  a  Christmas  pantomime,"  and,  speaking  more 
seriously  of  what  it  styles ''  the  antics  "  of  the  two  Ulster  agitators 
and  their  "provisional  government,"  concludes  that,  while  the 
great  Unionist  fight  has  been  against  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Empire,  these  Orange  Ulstermen  propose  smashing  up  the 
country  into  far  smaller  sections  than  were  ever  contemplated 
by  any  other  party  of  the  British  Parliament. 


"tHEKES      many      a     slip      IWIXT   THE     SHORE     AND     THE     SHIP. 

— Lepraaiun  (Dublin). 

business?     Who  has  been  sneering  at  the  forthcoming  rebellion? 
Who  has  been  smiling  at  the  shibboleth  'Ulster  will  fight,  and 


HOW   PORTUGAL  FEELS   THE  PUBLIC 

PULSE 

THE  REPUBLIC  OP  PORTUGAL  is  not  inclined  to  let 
the  grass  grow  under  its  feet.  The  last  elections  vali- 
dated its  claims  as  a  government  "of  the  people"  and 
"by  the  people."  It  is  now  seriously  setting  to  work  to  pass  a 
series  of  laws  which  shall  be  "for  the  people."  Under  the 
monarchy  the  Portuguese  had  a  regime  of  proscription,  precedent, 
and  caste,  in  which  the  few  dominated  the  many.  Now  the 
many  are  to  have  their  turn,  and  Americans  should  be  interested 
in  a  new  plan  the  Republican  Government  has  for  consulting  the 
popular  will.  As  a  preliminary  move  in  this  direction  a  meeting 
was  recently  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Geographical  Society  at 
Lisbon,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  universities 
and  colleges  and  scientific,  literarj',  commercial,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  societies,  to  consider  the  legislation  of  the  future. 
Magistrates,  lawyers,  members  of  Congress,  and  representatives 
of  the  press  contributed  to  the  discussion  of  a  question  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  Seculo  (Lisbon),  related  to  "the  revision  of 
the  Portuguese  laws,  with  a  view  of  adapting  legislation  to  the 
spirit  of  the  revolution  and  the  new  Constitution."  To  quote 
further  the  words  of  the  Seculo: 

' '  The  result  of  this  general  conference  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
the  parliamentary  discussion  of  the  gigantic  work  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  will  be  taken  up  by  the  next  legislature.  However 
much  we  may  question  the  methods  determined  upon  to  secure 
the  advantage  held  out  by  such  a  conference,  there  still  is  suffi- 
cient reason  for  praising  the  present  effort." 

After  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the  oppression  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  people  under  the  monarchy,  this  writer  proceeds 
as  follows: 

"When  the  Republic  was  established  this  wide  separation 
[between  rulers  and  ruled]  disappeared.  Not  only  did  the  people 
from  the  first  find  themselves  in  immediate  communication 
with  those  in  power,  but  an  entirely  different  policy  was  in- 
stituted in  which  the  real  forces  of  the  nation  had  direct  repre- 
sentation. To  facilitate  in  every  way  a  close  alliance  between 
the  people  and  the  Government,  to  interest  the  various  grades 
of  society  in  the  problems  of  their  national  life,  should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republic.  To-day  there  is  no 
other  way  to  govern." 

Bad  laws  must  necessarily  be  the  product  of  "legislatures 
fraudulently  recruited"  in  the  interest  of  a  dominating  class  or 
caste.  As  an  illustration,  the  writer  quotes  the  Portuguese 
proverb  ' '  you  can  not  straighten  the  shadow  of  a  crooked  sapling " ' 
— a  more  elegant  version  of  the  Lancashire  adage,  "You  can't 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear."  The  Seculo  concludes  its 
remark  on  the  conference  of  professional  men  at  Lisbon  by 
giving  due  credit  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  its  inception  and 
asserts  that  the  conference  consists  of  men  not  wanting  in 
qualities  which  insure  good  legislation  for  Portugal  in  the 
futiu-e. 


A    COMET    YEAR 


IN  MENTIONING  the  fad  thai  no  less  than  three  comets 
are  now  simultaneously  visible,  it  will  not  he  possible  to 
enhance  the  effect  of  the  statement  bj-  saying  casually, 
"And  it  isn't  a  very  good  year  for  comets  either."  Statisties 
show  that  this  is  a  very  good  year  indeed  for  comets.  In  fact. 
the  year  1911  has  been  rather  remarkable  in  that  no  less  than 
seven  comets  were  discovered  in  tfie 
nine  months  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  sixth,  known  as  comet 
/  1911,  was  discovered  abroad,  on 
September  23,  by  Quenisset,  while 
the  seventh  comet,  or  comet  (7 1911, 
was  picked  up  on  the  morning  of 
September  29  by  Belgjawsky,  ma- 
king it  the  first  comet  ever  discov- 
ered in  Russia.  Says  Prof.  S.  A. 
Mitchell  of  Columbia  University, 
\\Titing  in  The  Scienlific  American 
(New  York,  October  21  j: 

"  For  a  few  days  after  the  discov- 
ery, it  appeariKl  as  if  Belgjawsky's 
com(;t  were  going  to  fulfil  the  wish 
for  a  brilliant  comet.  On  Septem- 
ber 30,  the  morning  after  its  dis- 
covery, on  a  rather  bright  sky  due 
to  the  coming  of  dawn.  Professor 
Frost  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory 
saw  the  comet's  nucleus  as  bright 
as  Regulus,  the  chief  star  in  the 
'Sickle,' with  a  tail  5  or  6  degrees 
in  length.  Under  slightly  more  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  the  comet 
would  probably  have  been  as  bright 
as  Halley's,  when  this  interesting 
visitor  was  pres(>nt  in  the  morning 
skies. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  the 
comet  did  not  live  up  to  expecta- 
tions, so  that  now  we  have  not  a 
comet  in  the  sky  so  brilliant  that 
all  may  see  it  without  the  aid  of 
special  directions. 

"When  a  comet  is  discovered,  it 
is  necessary  to  calculate  its  orbit, 
and  predict  where  it  will  be  in 
future  by  the  aid  of  an  'ephemeris.' 
...  A  cablegram  from  Professor 
Kobold,  of  Kiel,  Germany,  to  Pro- 
fessor Pickering  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  by  the  latter  distrib- 
uted to  American  astronomers. 
gave  the  information  that  Kobold 
had  computed  an  ephemeris  for 
Helgjawsky's  comet  from  observa- 
tions made  September  30,  October 
1  and  3 

"A  glance  at  the  .  .  .  elements 
at  once  showed  to  the  expert  astron- 
omer that  this  was  a  most  unusual 
comet.  Here  was  a  comet  moving 
almost  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of   the  ecliptic,  and  remarkable  for 

that  reason.  The  unit  for  measuring  distances  to  comets  is  the 
distance  from  th(>  earth  to  the  sun.  and  here  was  a  comet  coming 
within  3.()()(),0(H)  mihvs  of  the  sun.  This  insured  tliat  the  comet 
would  be  a  brilliant  one,  but  the  perihelion  passage  occurring  on 
October  10  told  that  the  comet  would  soon  dwindle  in  brilliancy. 
The  right  ascensions  and  declinations  of  the  comet  showed  that 
it  was  moving  south  and  east,  and,  since  the  comet  was  visible 
before  sunrise,  this  meant  that  it  would  become  invisible  in  the 
glare  of  the  sun,  to  be  seen  later  in  the  west  after  sunset.  On 
October    17,   Belgjawsky's   comet    set    at    seven    o'clock,    and 


ma\  be  now  seen  shortly  after  sunset 
a  shadow  of  its  former  self." 


The  comet  is  now  but 


''i  he  Sfienlitir  Ainerit-rtn,"  New  Ynr 

BROOKSS   COMET. 
Photographed  witli  a 


The  f)icture  of  Belgjawsky's  comet,  on  the  next  page,  is  from  a 
()hotograph  by  Professor  Barnard  taken  on  September  30  at  4ui4 
.\..M..  when  it  was  visible  to  the  naked  eye.   He  made  an  exposure  of 
only  five  minutes  on  account  of  the  approaching  dawn.     On  Octo- 
ber 4,  another  photograph  by  Pro- 
fessor Barnard  shows  a  tail  of  about 

8  degrees,  slightly  curved.  The  con- 
vex side  was  toward  the  north,  with 
a  streamer  extending  southward  at 
an  angle  of  00  degrees  with  the  main 
tail.  Considerable  structure  showed 
in  the  main  tail,  and  it  had  a  shred- 
ded appearance.  On  the  next  morn- 
ing the  sky  was  \ery  hazy  and  Pro- 
fessor Barnard  could  see  only  the 
nucleus.     To  quote  further: 

"The  original  of  the  photograph 
of  September  30  here  reproduced 
shoAvs  much  detail  about  the  com- 
et's head,  with  a  .system  of  many 
streamers  which  go  out  from  the 
head  and  give  the  tail  a  fan  shape. 
On  this  same  morning,  comets 
Brooks  and  Belgjawsky  could  be 
seen  at  the  same  time  with  the 
naked  eye — the  former  in  the  north- 
east near  the  handle  of  the  Dipper, 
and  the  latter  in  the  east  near  the 
horizon. 

"Brooks's  has  been  a  most  in- 
teresting comet  becau.se  it  has  re- 
mained visible  for  so  long  to  the 
naked  eye.  On  October  21,  this 
comet  rises  at  four  o'clock  about 
20  degrees  north  of  east,  and  rises 
about  the  same  time  for  the  week 
following,  but  each  morning  more 
nearlj-  east." 

Brooks's  comet  appears  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
paths  of  the  two  comets  cross  each 
other,  but  now  Belgjawsky's  is 
vi.sible  in  the  evening,  east  of  the 
.sun.  and  Brooks's  in  the  morning, 
west  of  the  sun.     We  read  further: 

"The  exquisite  photograph  of 
Brooks's  comet  by  Professor  Bar- 
nard, reproduced  here.  wa,s  made 
at  9  :  10  P.M.  September  22.  with 
an  exposure  of  three  hours  and 
a  half,  and  shows  a  tail  for  about 

9  degrees.  The  trails  of  light  on  the 
photograph  are  the  stars  which  be- 
come elongated  to  lines  of  light  as 
the  comet  moved  with  respect  to 
the  stars  while  the  photograph  was 
being  taken.  The  comet  was  fol- 
lowed do.sely  for  the  three  hours 
and    thirty    minutes    necessary    to 

make  the  exposure  by  keeping  the  eye  constantly  at  the  eye  end 
of  the  telescope  attached  to  the  camera  for  guiding  purposes." 

Brooks's  comet  "was  picked  up  about  as  soon  as  it  possibly 
could  be."  and  we  ha\e  already  had  our  best  Anews  of  it,  for 
it  is  now  leaving  us  and  will  dim  quickly.     As  for  comet  f: 

"The  [Quenisset I  comet  is  fainter  than  the  other  two.  and  has 
suffered  in  consequence.  It  was  disco\ered  \7^  degrees  from  the 
North  Pole.     On  October  19  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Northern 
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Crown.  It  passes  almost  due  south  about  a  degree  a  day  from 
the  Northern  Crown  into  the  Serpent.  It  is  very  slowly  in- 
creasing in  brightness." 


HAZE  THAT  SHINES  AT   NIGHT 

SOME  YEARS  ago,  astronomers  were  much  interested  by 
reports  of  what  were  called  "luminous  night-clouds." 
These  were  afterward  shown  to  be  clouds  floating  at  such 
great  altitudes — fiftj'  miles  or  more  above  the  earth's  surface — 
that  they  caught  the  sun's  rays  long  before  or  after  clouds  at 
ordinary  heights.  Of  a  totally  different  kind,  apparently,  is  a 
phenomenon  recently  described  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard  to  the 
American  Philosophical  Society — the  existence  of  strips  of 
luminous  haze,  too  low  to  reflect  the  sun's  rays  when  he  is  below 
the  horizon.  Professor  Barnard  be- 
lieves that  the  light  that  they  give 
out  is  neither  diffused  starlight  nor 
auroral  in  its  nature,  but  he  is  as 
yet  unable  to  frame  a  theory  that 
vnil  account  for  it.  We  quote  from 
an  abstract  in  Nature  (London). 
Says  Professor  Barnard,  according 
to  this  paper: 

.' '  The  objects  to  be  described  here 
were  apparently  at  the  altitude  of 
the  ordinary  higher  clouds.  They 
have  been  seen  in  all  parts  of  the 
sky  and  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 
...  In  some  cases  they  are  as 
bright,  or  nearly  as  bright,  as  the 
average  portions  of  the  Milky  Way 
— that  is,  they  are  decidedly  notice- 
able when  one's  attention  is  directed 
to  them.  They  apparently  are  afcout 
as  transparent  as  ordinary  haze. 
Sometimes,  when  seen  near  the 
horizon,  where  they  may  be  quite 
broad,  they  have  strongly  suggested 
the  'dawn'  or  glow  that  precedes 
a  bright  moonrise.     Their  luminosity  is  uniformly  steady. 

"The  reason  I  refer  to  this  matter  as  haze,  and  the  reason 
I  think  it  is  only  ordinary  haze  made  self-luminous,  is  because 
on  one  occasion  I  watched  a  mass  of  it  in  the  northwestern  sky 
which  was  slowly  drifting  northerly  in  the  region  of  the  great 
'dipper' of  Ursa  Major  as  daylight  came  on.  These  hazy  lumi- 
nous strips  had  been  visible  all  the  latter  part  of  the  night — new 
strips  coming  and  going  slowly,  sometimes  several  being  seen  at 
once.  As  daylight  killed  them  out  I  noticed,  when  the  light  had 
increased  sufficiently,  that  there  were  strips  of  ordinary  haze 
exactly  the  same  in  form  and  motion,  and  occupying  the  same 
region  of  the  sky.  I  am  sure  they  were  the  same  masses  that 
had  appeared  luminous  on  fhe  night  sky.  My  impression,  there- 
fore, is  that  these  hazy  luminous  strips  were  only  the  ordinary 
haze  which  had  for  some  reason  become  self-luminous.  I  am 
specially  certain  that  these  masses  are  not  luminous  as  a  result 
of  any  great  altitude  which  might  bring  them  within  reach  of 
the  sun's  light,  for  they  were  frequently  seen  in  such  positions  that 
the  sun's  rays  could  never  reach  them.  The  sun  or  moon,  there- 
fore, had  nothing  to  do  with  their  illumination.  It  is  also  need- 
less to  say  that  they  are  not  related  to  the  pulsating  auroral 
clouds  which  I  have  previously  mentioned. 

"I  have  not  noticed  this  luminous  haze  in  former  years,  tho 
it  may  have  been  present;  and  did  it  not  seem  unrea- 
sonable, one  might  suspect  some  relation  between  this 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  possible  passage  of 
the  earth  through  a  portion  of  the  tail  of  Halley's  comet  on 
May  19,  1910. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  these  objects  should  be  observed  and 
a  record  made  of  the  times  of  their  visibility  and  their 
motion,  etc.  It  would  be  valuable  to  have  records  of  them 
from  different  stations  to  see  if  their  luminosity  is  due  to 
some  general  condition  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  at  the  time. 
It  is  not  probable  that  this  luminosity  is  in  any  way  due  to  local 
conditions." 


From  "  The  Scieinilic  Aineiicaii 


BELGJAWSKY'S    comet,    SEPTEMBER   30,   1911. 

Photographed  with  10-inch  Bruce  telescope. 


CHANGES  ON   THE   MOON'S  SURFACE 

THE  MOON  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  dead  world. 
If  this  refers  to  the  absence  of  life,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  the  term  is  doubtless  just,  tho  even  here  it 
applies  with  exactness  only  to  the  surface.  We  do  not  know 
what  vestiges  of  atmosphere,  with  accompanying  organic  life, 
may  lurk  in  the  profound  caverns  and  fissures  of  our  satellite's 
crust.  If  the  word  "dead,"  however,  is  intended  to  exclude 
physical  and  chemical  changes,  evidence  is  strongly  against  it. 
Alterations,  possibly  due  to  some  form  of  volcanic  or  seismic 
action,  have  frequently  been  observed,  and  altho  some  astrono- 
mers are  still  skeptical,  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  these  alterations.  In  a- 
recent  issue  of  the   Revue  Scientifique    (Paris,   September  23), 

some  of  the  latest  observations  are 
recorded  and  discust.  These  have 
to  do  with  changes  on  the  crater 
Taquet,  one  of  the  smaller  of  the 
lunar  "craters "  or  ring-mountains. 
About  a  week  after  the  new  moon, 
this  crater  disappears  entirely  and 
is  replaced  by  a  white  patch,  which 
disappears  in  its  turn  after  a  few 
days  and  gives  place  to  the  familiar 
ring-shaped  appearance.  Says  the 
French  scientific  paper  we  are 
quoting: 

"The  author  supposes  that  under 
the  action  of  certain  geologic  phe- 
nomena, which  are  still  active  in 
certain  points  of  the  lunar  surface, 
exhalations  of  vapor  escape  from  the 
great  depths  of  the  crater  Taquet 
and  also  from  other  chasms,  which 
would  explain  the  variations  of  as- 
pect observed  in  different  regions. 
During  the  long  and  cold  night  of 
our  satellite,  this  vapor  would  be 
condensed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  after  which  it  would  evaporate  as  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  touched  it  and  would  fill  the  crater  with  a  cloudy  mass. 
Finally,  the  crater  would  empty  entirely  by  the  total  evapora- 
tion of  its  contents,  under  the  heat  of  the  solar  radiation.  If 
we  suppose  that  these  exhalations  are  the  result  of  an  internal 
and  accidental  impulse,  it  follows  that  the  phenomenon  observed 
on  Taquet  is  only  a  temporary  one;  after  reaching  its  greatest 
development  it  ought  to  diminish,  and  this  is  precisely  what  is 

shown  by  the  observations  of  Mr.  Korn 

' '  These  enigmatic  variations  of  the  lunar  craters  are  not  exces- 
sively rare.  .  .  .  The  observations  made  recently  on  the  crater 
Linnaeus  recall  those  that  have  just  been  mentioned.  ...  In 
1645,  Hevelius  saw  the  crater  in  full  shadow.  A  short  time  after- 
ward Grimaldi  represented  it  sometimes  as  a  crater,  sometimes 
as  a  white  spot.  Riccioli  in  1653,  and  Schroter  in  1788,  noted 
it  as  a  small,  very  brilliant,  white  spot.  Lohrmann  in  1824  and 
Madler  in  1837,  indicated  it,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  deep  crater. 
Schmidt,  about  1843,  estimated  that  it  was  70  miles  wide  and 
1,000  feet  deep;  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  in  1866, 
the  same  observer  sought  for  the  crater  in  vain.  It  had  dis- 
appeared and  was  replaced  by  a  white  patch. 

"For  the  last  forty  years,  Linnaeus  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  discussions.  According  to  W.  H.  Pickering,  the  white 
patch  decreases  under  the  action  of  the  sun,  as  if  it  were  a  de- 
posit of  frost  or  ice.  The  eminent  selenographer  Puiseux  thinks 
that  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion,  and 
that  the  variations  in  the  diameter  of  the  spot  may  be  due  only 

to  a  phenomenon  of  physiological  optics 

"Just  as  earthquakes  and  volcanic  phenomena  are  not  dis- 
tributed by  chance  on  our  globe,  we  may  suppose  that  it  is  the 
same  on  the  moon,  and  that  the  vast  and  deep  depression  of  the 
Sea  of  Serenity  corresponds  to  one  of  the  ancient  points  of  weak- 
ness on  the  lunar  surface.  Perhaps  there  are  still  manifested 
there  feeble  eruptive  actions,  with  emission  of  vapors — carbonic 
acid,  for  instance. 
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"  If  such  were  the  reality,  the  moon  would  not  be  an  altogether 
dead  world;  she  would  he  undergoing  still  some  geologic  spasms." 
—  Trimdalion  made  for  TiiK  Litkkahy  Dkjkst. 


TO  GROW   MEAT  ARTIFICIALLY 


T 


HE  ARTIFICIAL  production  of  food,  by  merely 
chemical  processes,  has  always  been  a  dream  of  the 
scientific  man.  A  recent  discovery  brings  this  within  the 
I»ossibilities,  provided  the  chemist  is  allowed  an  organic  cell  to 
start  with.  In  a  recent  issue  we  reported  in  this  department  the 
noteworthy  success  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Lewis,  and  his  wife,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  in  cau.sing  cellular  substances  to  grow  indefinitely 
outside  of  the  organisms  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 
Dr.  Lewis  now  suggests  that  this  may  enable  us  to  "grow  meat" 
on  a  commercial  scale.  Says  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  (lazetlv 
(New  York,  October),  quoting  in  part  from  T.  IW  Weekly: 

"What  Dr.  Lewis  and  his  wife  claim  to  have  actually  accom- 
plished is  this:  They  have  taken  pieces  of  chicken,  placed  them 
in  a  saline  solution,  and  grown  chicken  meat. 
They  have  discovered  that  it  is  possible  to  cut 
off  some  of  this  chicken  meat  without  hinder- 
ing further  growth,  and  the  process  can  be 
repeated  indefinitely.  They  also  claim  that 
the  process  can  be  applied  to  any  sort  of  flesh. 
Dealing  with  the  question  of  his  discoveries. 
Dr.  Lewis  says:  'The  value  of  all  these  experi- 
ments which  my  wife  and  I  have  conducted  has 
several  different  phases.  For  instance,  it  may 
some  day  have  a  great  commercial  value. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  operations 
from  being  conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Suppose  that  you  had  a  number  of  vats  filled 
with  saline  solutions,  and  that  in  these  solu- 
t.ions  you  put  the  muscles  or  other  organs  of 
various  animals,  not  only  while  in  the  embryo, 
but  even  when  they  had  reached  the  adult 
stage.  There  would  be  large  growths,  and  these 
would  be  edible.  In  other  words,  the  salt 
solutions  could  be  turned  into  incubators, 
sure  to  hatch,  and  from  which  pieces  of  embryo 
<ihicks  could  be  taken  every  day  without  hin- 
dering the  increase  of  the  supply.' 

"The  possibilities  conjured  up  by  this  state- 
ment are  so  great  as  to  almost  verge  on  the 
grotesque.  The  idea  of  actually  (7rowui^  meat 
appears  to  offend  the  laws  of  nature,  and  yet 
science  has  done  stranger  things.  The  more 
immediate  good  likely  to  result  from  the  dis- 
covery would  be  of  a  medicinal  character.  It 
would  be  possible  to  transplant  organs  of  the 
human  body  in  these  solutions,  to  observe 
their  growth,  what  they  feed  on,  what 
they  secrete,  the  things  which  are  beneficial 
to  them,  and  those  that  are  dangerous.  The  way  would  thus 
be  cleared  for  many  important  medicinal  discoveries,  as  the 
disr-overy  of  the  cure  for  many  growths — cancer  and  tumor, 
for  instance — would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  discovering  on 
what  they  feed.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  day  is  likely 
to  arrive  yet  when  our  butchers  will  sell  home-grown  meat 
manufactured  by  the  Dr.  Lewis  process." 


lower  part  of  the  lock-wall  was  finally  in  place,  this  .soft  earth 
flowed  in  and  filled  the  space  behind  the  wall  to  some  depth.  A 
rock  fill  was  made  on  top  of  this  and  tracks  were  laid  on  it  for 
the  traveling  cableways  which  handle  the  concrete.  Since  this 
was  done  the  rock-fill  has  settled  at  some  points  and  risen  at 
others  as  a  result  of  the  soft  .slippery  material  underneath  the 
rock-fill.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  to  our  readers  that  the 
occurrence  has  no  significance  as  regards  the  stabilit3'^  of  either 
the  locks  themselves  or  the  Gatun  Dam;  but  it  is  a  good  enough 
foundation  on  which  to  build  sensational  stories  to  excite  public 
alarm." 


P 


W.    H.     LEWIS, 

The  .lohiis  Hopkins  professor,  who, 
with  his  wife,  has  discovered  a  process 
by  which  meat  may  be  made  to  grow 
in  a  sahne  solution. 


FAKE  SENSATIONS  FROM  PANAMA— A  new  crop  of  scare 
head-lines  in  the  newspapers  concerning  the  Gatun  Dam  at  Pan- 
ama has  appeared  since  the  dam  failures  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Wisconsin,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  Engineering  News  (New 
York).  The  press  correspondents  well  understand  the  psychologic 
moment  at  which  to  market  a  story.     But: 

"In  this  case,  however,  the  scare  was  all  in  the  head-line  and 
not  in  the  story,  the  latter  consisting  merely  in  a  quotation 
from  The  Canal  Record  of  October  o,  which  reported  a  so-called 
slide  in  the  earth-filling  back  of  the  walls  of  the  lower  lock  at 
Gatun.  The  rock  on  which  this  lock  is  founded  is  overlaid  by 
;{0  to  50  feet  of  soft  and  slippery  earth,  which  slid  into  the  lock- 
pit  a  number  of  times  while  e.\'ca\ation  was  in  progress  and  con- 
siderably delayed  the  concreting  of  the  foundation.     When  the 


BAKING   BY   MACHINERY 

ERHAPS  NOWHERE  else  is  machinery  more  closely 
related  to  health  than  in  a  bakery.  When  the  flour  is  not 
touched  by  human  hands  from  the  wheat-field  to  the  loaf  of 
bread,  cleanliness  and  sanitation  would  seem  to  have  little  more  to 
ask.  A  notable  installation  of  electric  power  for  V)akery  machinery 
in  the  plant  of  a  company  in  Muskogee,  Okla.,  is  described  in 
The  Electrical  Review  and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago.  October 

14).     This   plant    has   a    capacity   of    40,000 

loaves  of  bread  per  twentj-four  hours,  in  addi- 
tion to  several  hundred  pounds  of  pies  and 
caices.  In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  revoh- 
ing  oven,  having  twelve  shelves  mounted  after 
the  manner  of  a  Ferris  wheel,  each  shelf  being 
subjected  to  maximum  heat  when  it  is  at  the 
bottom.  The  use  of  electric  power  throughout 
has  enabled  the  owners  to  appeal  for  patronage 
on  the  score  of  pure  food.  It  may  seem 
remarkable  to  Eastern  readers  that  this  par- 
licularly  up-to-date  establishment  should  be 
found  in  a  State  not  long 'since  unoccupied 
l)y  white  men,  but  this  very  fact  has  operated 
in  Oklahoma  to  encourage  new  and  progress- 
ive methods,  since  there  has  been  nothing  old- 
fashioned  to  (lisi)lace.     We  read  in  part : 

"The  flour  is  unsacked  into  a  bin  in  the 
cellar  and  elevated  b%-  a  flour-lifter  and  con- 
^  ever  into  the  large  hopper  which  is  suspended 
above  the  dough-mi.xer,  the  hopper  being  sus- 
pended from  a  lever  connected  with  the  scale- 
beam  so  that  it  can  be  weighed  at  any  time. 
The  hopper  has  a  capacity  of  about  seven 
barrels  of  flour.  The  dough-mixer  is  provided 
with  steam  and  water  connections,  the  latter 
being  equipped  with  suitable  meters  so  that 
an  exact  amount  of  material  may  be  put  into 
the  mixer,  day  in  and  day  out.  in  accordance 
with  any  specified  formula,  thus  insuring  a 
uniformity  of  product.  As  the  bakery  turns 
out  several  kinds  of  bread,  several  kinds  of  dough  are  mixt  by 
this  device. 

"The  dough-breaker  is  belt-driven  from  the  countershaft 
that  dri\es  the  flour-lifter.  The  dough-divider  is  driven  by 
a  two-horse-i)ower.  l,'2()0-revolution-per-minute  motor.  The 
dough  is  transferred  to  this  machine  from  the  rising  tubs  and. 
with  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  four  loaves  of  any  desired 
weight  are  punclied  out  and  dropt  upon  the  delivery  belt.  The 
weight  of  the  loaves  may  be  regulated  at  will  by  a  single  adjust- 
ment of  the  machine.  This  machine  has  an  ingenious  arrange- 
ment of  small  hoppers  which  sift  flour  on  the  dough  at  the  proper 
intervals  to  avoid  any  tendency  of  the  dough  to  stick.  The  belt 
upon  which  the  loaves  drop  consumes  one  minute  in  making  one- 
half  a  revolution,  i.e.,  one  minute  after  a  loaf  drops  upon  the 
belt  it  is  delivered  to  the  molding  machine  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  thus  allowing  the  loaves  to  recover  from  their 
compression. 

"The  loaf-molder  in  this  plant  is  driven  by  a  two-horse- power, 
l,SO()-revolution-per-minute  motor,  the  latter  also  being  geared 
so  as  to  drive  the  delivery  belt.  This  machine  kneads  the 
loaves  exactly  as  the  old-fashioned  baker  did.  turning  them 
in  twice  from  the  end,  then  twice  from  the  side,  and  finally 
rolling  them  around  the  big  wheel  at  the  bottom,  where  they 
come  up  and  roll  into  the  pan  on  the  shelf,  from  whence  they 
are  carried  to  the  oven.     This  machine  is  also  equipped  v\ith  a 
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flour-sifter  to  keep  the  dough  from  sticking.  A  two-horse- 
power, 1,200-revohition-per-niinute  motor,  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  drives  the  revolving  shelves  of  the  oven  through  a 
countershaft  belted  to  the  large  gear-wheel  on  the  side  of  the 
oven  in  order  to  reduce  the  speed.  The  capacity  of  the  oven 
is  700  loaves,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  rotating  shelves 
ma.v  be  stopt  at  any  desired  moment  so  as  to  bring  any  par- 
ticular shelf  exactly  level  Avith  the  door  for  convenience  in  empty- 
ing or  refilling. 

"* '  The  egg-beater  in  the  plant  is  driven  by  a  one-horse-power, 
1 ,200-revolution-per-minute  motor  through  gearing  provided 
with  sproeket-eones  to  admit  of  three  different  speeds.  This 
egg-beater  is  provided  with  a  steam-jacket. 

"To  the  right  of  the  egg-beater  is  a  hand-operated  roll- 
divider,  which  will  strike  out  thirty-six  equal  pieces  of  dough 
from  one  large  piece,  leaving  the  whole  in  the  shape  of  the  round 
pan  in  which  they  are  baked.  Hand  operation  of  this  machine 
is  necessary,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  used  but  very  httle. 

"Three-phase  electric  power  at  a  frequency  of  sixty  cycles 
and  a  potential  of  220  volts,  for  operation  of  the  motors,  is  sup- 
plied from  the  power  circuits  of  the  Muskogee  Gas  &  Electric 
Company.  The  installation,  when  running  at  its  full  rated 
.capacity,  vdll  use  800  to  1,000  kilowatts  per  month." 


TRAGEDIES  OF  THE   KISS 

THE  COMIC  paragraphers  see  something  scream- 
ingly funny  in  the  medical  man's  warning  that 
the  custom  of  kissing  is  glaringly  unhygienic,  and  they 
are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  nullify  that  warning  and  cause 
it  to  be  regarded  as  faddish  and  absurd.  Meanwhile  elderly 
persons  affected  with  tuberculosis  and  other  transmissible  dis- 
eases continue  to  fondle  innocent  babes  and  condemn  them  to 
death  while  we  look  on  and  smile  at  this  pleasing  evidence  of 
family  affection.  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York, 
October)  remarks  that  in  an  age  when  sanitary  science  has 
divested  "the  old  oaken  bucket"  of  its  romance  and  is  prying 
suspiciouslj-  into  other  sacred  realms  of  sentiment — when  even 
the  communion  chalice  is  suspected  and  investigated — public 
health  requires  that  we  should  be  a  little  careful  even  about 
"what  it  calls  "the  sacraments  of  friendship." 

"But  the  sacraments  of  friendship  are  too  strongly  entrenched 
in  our  manners  and  customs  to  be  easily  dislodged  by  anything 
short  of  a  social  convulsion.  One  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
friends,  secured  to  us  by  centuries  of  tradition,  is  the  indispu- 
table right  of  kissing  and  being  kissed.  We  have  driven  from 
our  courts  the  old  custom  of  'kissing  the  book'  because  of  its 
evident  peril  to  public  health,  but  to  refuse  the  kiss  of  a  friend 
is  to  deny  our  friendship — it  is  a  sign  of  repudiation.  Even 
those  who  practise  kissing  as  a  mere  formality  are  apt  to  regard 
it  as  quite  indispensable  when  friend  greets  friend,  and  so  the 
traveling  public  is  treated  to  frequent  exhibitions  of  this  cus- 
tom in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
washed  and  the  unwashed,  the  pure  and  the  impure,  all  mingling 
and  exchanging  this  symbol  of  attachment,  going  the  rounds 
ad  nauseam.  Then  there  is  the  kiss  of  privilege,  the  first  kiss — 
or  one  of  its  many  successors — often  assumed  or  granted  with  no 
thought  of  its  possible  consequences.  This  is  the  kiss  that 
poets  rave  about  and  story-writers  take  pages  and  pages  to 
properly  record.     We  are  not  writing  poetry  or  fiction  on  kisses. 

"And  the  result?  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  details  here. 
It  is  enough  to  understand  that  there  are  cases  where  contact 
means  infection.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  contagious  diseases 
have  been  transmitted  by  lip  contact  and  are  liable  to  be  trans- 
mitted in  that  manner.  Kissing  is  perfectly  safe  only  when 
there  is  no  possibility  of  exposure  to  infection. 

"Our  chief  excuse  for  this  article  is  found  in  a  report  by  Dr. 
J.  P.  Simonds,  Superintendent  of  the  Indiana  State  Bacterio- 
logical Laboratory,  printed  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health,  in  which  he  gives  the  records  of  five  cases  of 
tuberculous  meningitis  in  children  ranging  from  eight  months 
to  three  years  of  age.  Four  of  these  children  are  known  to  have 
been  infected  by  association  with  older  relatives  in  advanced 
stages  of  pulmonarj^  tuberculosis — fondled  and  kissed  and 
'loved'  until  they  fell  victims  to  tuberculosis  in  one  of  its  worst 
forms.     Let  us  read  one  ease  as  representative  of  the  four: 

i' '  Case  4.  This  was  an  eight-months-old  baby  girl  who  lived 


in  a  town  a  short  distance  from  Indianapolis.  A  specimen  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid  was  brought  to  the  laboratory,  February  2, 
1911,  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  this  city.  We  were  unable  to  find 
tubercle  bacilli  with  the  microscope,  but  a  guinea-pig  injected 
with  some  of  the  fluid  died  in  due  time  of  generalized  tubercu- 
losis. On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  child's  grandmother 
had  died  a  short  time  before  of  tuberculosis.  She  begged  to 
have  the  child  brought  to  her  before  her  death.  She  fondled  it 
and  kissed  it  a  great  deal  and  doubtless  left  tubercle  bacilli  on  its 
lips  from  her  kisses.  The  child  died  a  few  days  later,  after  the 
cerebrospinal  fluid  was  brought  to  the  laboratory.' 

"No  one  will  deny  that  four  old  people  dj.nng  of  consumption 
were  greatly  comforted  and  cheered  in  their  last  days  by  the 
company  of  these  four  bright  and  jolly  babies.  It  would  have 
seemed  very  cruel  to  deprive  them  of  the  privilege  that  they 
prized  so  highly.     Meningitis  is  also  cruel! 

"The  man  of  statistics  goes  on  to  say: 

'"These  cases  are  only  illustrative  and  do  not  by  any  means 
indicate  the  actual  number  of  deaths  from  this  dreadful  disease. 
In  1910  there  were  25.5  deaths  in  Indiana  from  tuberculous 
meningitis.  Of  these  victims,  164,  or  64  per  cent.,  were  under 
five  years  of  age.  If  there  was  the  same  ratio  of  definite  history 
of  exposure  in  these  cases  as  in  the  five  reported  above,  at  least 
131  got  their  infection  because  of  the  ignorance  of  parents  or 
relatives  in  allowing  them  to  be  closely  associated  with  or 
petted  and  kissed  by  adults  who  were  suffering  from 
tuberculosis.' 

"A  very  respectable  poet  once  remarked^and  we  hear  it 
often  now: 

"'Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise.' 

!'What  do  yovi  think  of  that  bit  of  poetry  to-day?" 


PEACE  WORK  FOR   WAR   MEN 

How  PRESIDENT  TAFT,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  Western  Forestry  and  Conservation  Association, 
sent  United  States  troops  to  assist  in  putting  out 
forest  fires  in  the  Northwest  last  August,  is  told  by  George 
M.  Cornwall  in  American  Forestry  (Washington,  October).  At 
one  time  in  that  month  twenty-seven  miles  of  fire-line  was 
reported  at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  the  Crater  National  Forest  alone. 
The  forests  of  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana, containing  half  the  nation's  standing  timber,  were  every- 
where threatened  with  destruction.  The  city  of  Spokane  was 
murky  with  the  smoke  of  forest  fires.  An  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  aid  brought  troops  in  two  days  and  placed  them  at  the 
disposal  of  the  forestry  officials,  to  supplement  the  meager  force 
allowed  by  the  Government  for  this  kind  of  work.  Mr.  Cornwall 
reports  resxilts  as  follows : 

"In  nearly  every  instance  the  troops  gave  an  excellent  account 
of  themselves.  Accustomed  to  discipline  and  provided  with  the 
proper  equipment  for  provisions  and  means  of  transportation, 
Uncle  Sam's  boys  acquitted  themselves  nobly.  The  officers 
generally  took  an  interest  in  the  work  and  instructed  their  men 
to  take  their  instructions  from  the  Forest  Service  officials. 
There  was  no  clashing  of  interest.  The  nation's  property  was  at 
stake — the  soldiers  and  forest  officials  were  American  citizens. 
They  had  an  interest  in  its  protection." 

C.  S.  Chapman,  now  manager  and  secretary  of  the  Oregon 
Forest  Fire  Association,  and  until  recently  in  the  Forest  Service 
with  headquarters  at  Portland,  writes  the  following  letter,  which 
is  quoted  by  Mr.  Cornwall: 

"In  further  reference  to  the  matter  of  use  of  Federal  troops 
in  fighting  forest  fires  last  summer  while  in  charge  of  the  national 
forest  district  comprizing  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Alaska,  the 
large  number  of  serious  fires  made  it  practically  impossible  to 
secure  sufficient  local  men  to  fight  them.  The  Federal  troops 
were,  therefore,  secured  in  an  effort  to  save  valuable  timber 
threatened  by  fire.  These  men  performed  invaluable  services. 
Not  only  did  they  fight  fire,  but  their  presence  in  the  country 
had  a  very  desirable  effect,  as  it  led  to  the  belief  that  a  situation 
requiring  Federal  troops  was  indeed  serious. 

"Many  of  the  boys  entering  the  Army  are  brought  up  on 
farms,  and  are  used  to  hard  work  as  well  as  being  of  a  practical 
turn  of  mind.     It  should  be  an  easy  matter  to  train  these  men 
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into  an  efficient  fire-fighting  corps.     Last  summer's  experience 
'  with  the  troops  leads  nu;  to  believe  that  under  the  supervision 
of  men  skilled  in  fire-fighting  they  can  be  used  to  advantage." 

As  a  result  of  the  success  attending  this  u.se  of  troops,  Mr. 
Cornwall  goes  on  to  tell  us,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Wes- 
tern Forestry  and  Conservation  Association  asking  Congress 
to  establish  regular  posts,  contiguous  to  national  forests,  and 
thereby  bring  the  troops  within  ea.sy  range.  The  legislature  of 
California  also  passed  a  resolution  along  the  same  line.  General 
Wood,  however,  opposes  the  use  of  troops  for  Forest  Service 
duty  on  the  ground  that  it  is  subversive  of  discipline  and  inter- 
feres with  maneuvers.  Secretary  Stimp.son  agrees  with  him, 
but  ex-Secretary  Dickinson  is  inclined  to  favor  the  proposition. 
To  quote  further: 

"From  personal  interviews  with  th(^  officers  and  soldiers  who 
took  part  in  forest-fire  fighting,  the  results  showed  conclusively 
that  there  is  no  better  training  than  an  actual  fire-fighting 
experience  for  the  men.  It  makes  them  self-reliant.  They  find 
themselves.  With  a  little  training  their  services  would  prove 
invaluable.  The  outdoor  life  and  exercise  is  healthful  and 
wholesome.  It  brings  them  into  close  touch  with  civilian  life. 
It  helps  them  in  every  way.  The  opportunity  for  drilling  is  not 
removed,  and  from  every  standpoint  the  utilization  of  the  troops 
for  regular  forest  protection  should  be  encouraged.  While 
actively  engaged  in  fire-fighting,  additional  food,  clothes,  and 
pay  should  be  allowed.  This  incentive  in  itself,  coupled  with 
a  break  in  the  monotony  of  post  life,  would  be  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  create  a  desire  for  Forest  Service  duty  in  the  minds 
of  men.  The  duty  of  the  Army  is  to  protect  and  safeguard  life 
and  property — and  certainly  the  saving  of  the  nation's  timber 
should  not  be  considered  beneath  the  duty  of  a  true  soldier, 
but  rather  his  privilege. 

"If  President  Taft,  during  his  term  of  office,  will  provide  for 
the  regular  emplojnnent  of  the  troops  to  protect  the  national 
forests  he  will  have  done  more  in  tlie  interest  of  true  and  prac- 
tical conservation  than  any  other  single  step  that  has  yet  been 
taken." 


DEATH   FROM   FRIGHT 

WHEN  ONE  reads  of  a  person  who  was  "frightened  to 
death,"  the  expression  is  usually  understood  meta- 
phorically. But  there  are  on  record  authentic  in- 
stances of  death  from  shock  due  to  fright,  and  a  recent  addition 
may  be  found  in  a  case  cited  by  F.  Folio  in  a  Neapolitan  medical 
journal  and  quoted  in  The  Briliah  Medical  Journal  (London, 
October  14).  The  writer  descriVjes  how  a  healthy  woman  of 
nineteen,  with  a  hysterical  mother,  was  washing  clothes  with  a 
companion  on  the  afternoon  of  July  30,  in  a  stream  near  a  mill 
where,  many  years  previously,  two  people  had  been  drowned. 

"The  spot  was  known  to  be  haunted,  the  ghosts  of  the  drowned 
persons  giving  rise  to  special  mysterious  signs.  The  young 
woman  and  her  companion  noted  that  the  water  escaping  from 
the  mill-race  made  a  loud  gurgling  noise,  and  that  the  noise  was 
not  human,  nor  animal,  but  mysterious.  She  became  frightened, 
had  a  severe  pain  in  her  forehead,  her  legs  shook,  and  she  slowly 
got  home — three  furlongs.  The  headache  persisted  next  day, 
with  fever,  and  she  was  unable  to  work;  next  day  the  doctor 
was  called  in,  and  found  the  temperature  103  degrees  F.,  the 
chief  comj)laint  being  of  headache.  On  August  13  the  fever  was 
less,  but  the  patient  tended  to  }>ecome  comatose;  the  headach(> 
had  been  extremely  severe.  .  .  .  Convulsions  appeared  and 
death  followed  on  August  22.  .  .  .  The  judicial  authorities  asked 
wheth(>r  the  disease  causing  death  could  itself  have  been  produced 
by  fright;  for  the  patient,  during  the  development  of  her  illness, 
had  accused  one  N.  M.  of  emitting  the  mysterious  noises  that 
so  frightened  her.  Folio  discusses  the  medicolegal  aspect  of 
the  case,  and  concludes  that  the  pati(>nt  was  psyciiically  higlily 
impressionable;  that  the  weather  was  hot;  and  that  death  was 
due  to  fright,  the  fright  producing  cerebral  hyperemia  [conges- 
tion of  the  brain].  ...  A  footnote  adds  that  N.  ISI.  was  in- 
dicted for  culpable  homicide;  the  law,  however,  decided  that 
tho  the  patient  died  of  moral  shock,  her  death  .  .  .  could  not 
be  attributed  to  N.  ^I.,  because  it  was  an  event  that  could  not 
be  foreseen.  So  no  penal  proceedings  against  N.  ^I.  w(>ro 
undertaken." 


TELESCOPIC    MASTS 

A  MAST  eighty  feet  tall  that  can  be  shut  up  like  a  tele- 
scope and  carried  about  by  a  couple  of  men  is  plainly  a 
^  handy  thing  to  have  wherever  a  temporary  observation 
tower  or  wireless  station  is  needed.  In  fa/;t,  the  military  use  of 
wireless  telegraphy  has  practically  demanded  something  of  the 
kind,  so  it  had  to  be  devised.  Europe  has  produced  it.  The 
qualities  required  in  such  a  device  are  that  it  must  be  rigid, 
tall,  easily  reduced  to  small  compass,  and  quickly  put  in  place. 
CoamoH  (Paris,  September  9)  describes  the  new  mast,  which  may 
be  u.sed  for  many  purposes,  even  for  a  derrick,  and  gives  the  fol- 
lowing details  that  will  permit  almost  any  American  engineer  to 
design  one: 

"These  masts,  known  as  the  'Comet'  telescopic  masts,  are 
formed  of  a  series  of  telescopic  tubes  mounted  one  on  the  other, 
with  a  play  of  A  to  ut  inches  and  displaceable  by  means  of 
a  steel  ribbon  moved  by  appropriate  mechanism. 

"The  different  segments,  which  diminish  considerably  in 
diameter  from  below^  upward  .  .  .  also  lessen  in  thickness,  so 
as  to  realize  the  best  |)ossil)le  utilization  of  the  material  and  to 
obtain  the  maximum  strength  with  the  minimum  of  weight. 

"Extension  is  effected,  as  is  stated  above,  with  the  aid  of  a 
long  ribb(jn  of  soft  steel  /j  to  '  inch  thick,  which  engages  the 
greatest  diameter  of  each  of  the  tubes,  being  fastened  at  the 
end  of  the  last.  The  ribbon  has  a  median  row  of  equidistant 
perforations  ...  in  which  engage  the  teeth  of  a  hoisting  wheel 
I^laced  at  the  base  of  the  mast. 

"This  wheel,  with  another  having  indentations  corresponding 
to  the  teeth  of  the  former,  and  a  drum  supporting  the  steel 
ribbon  and  a  handle,  constitute  all  the  mechanism  for  hoisting 
and  lowering;  the  whole  is  mounted  Ijetween  two  supports  of 
cast  steel,  bearing  at  the  ui)per  part  the  foundation  of  the  mast, 
formed  by  a  ring  of  wTought  steel. 

"The  ascent  or  descent  may  be  arrested  in  any  position;  a 
special  device  prevents  the  various  sections  from  starting  before 
their  turn,  .so  that  the  mast  has  complete  rigidity  even  when 
only  partially  raised.  This  rigidity  is  assured  for  the  ribbon,  by 
making  it  exactly  equal  in  width  to  the  diameter  of  the  part 
where  it  is  found,  for  the  various  heights;  it  thus  acts  like  a 
rigid  piece,  not  being  able  to  move  sideways,  break,  or  bend. 

"The  applications  of  this  kind  of  mast  are  numerous.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  would  appear  to  be  its  use  in  wireless 
telegraphy,  as  a  support  for  the  antennse 

"It  may  serve  the  purpose,  also,  of  an  observation  mast,  or 
as  a  standard  for  projectors,  searchlights,  signals,  etc 

"A  mast  of  200  to  '2o0  pounds,  reaching,  when  fully  extended, 
80  feet  in  height,  is  only  about  10  feet  long  when  lowered,  and  the 
time  required  for  hoisting  it  is  only  a  few  minutes. 

"Telescopic  masts  nuiyalso  be  utilized  on  shipboard,  and  for 
the  support  of  protective  nets  against  torpedoes. 

"They  are  valuable  in  military  operations,  being  easily  trans- 
portable and  lending  themselves  to  various  uses.  As  derricks, 
they  can  support  up  to  (),.')00  or  even  r2,(K)0  pounds,  according 
to  the  test  made  by  their  constructors."— '/'ra^.v/a/iVHi  mn<h-  for 
The  Litkk.\ky  Digest. 


ELECTROCUTING  INSECTS.— Electricitx  as  an  agency  to 
destroy  the  codling  moth  is  deseribetl  in  The  Electrical  Review 
and  Western  Electrician  (Chicago)  as  the  latest  innovation  of 
modern  apple-orcharding  in  the  Spokane  valley,  where  W.  ^L 
P'rost,  inventor  of  the  device,  and  J.  C.  Lawrence,  a  practical 
grower  of  Spokane,  recently  made  a  demonstration.     We  read: 

"The  apparatus  consists  of  a  storage-battery  to  operate  in- 
candescent lamps  of  G-candle-power  in  globes,  wiiich  are  netted 
with  fine  steel  wires.  Attracted  by  the  bright  light  in  the  tret>. 
to  which  the  globe  is  strung,  the  moth  tlies  against  the  network, 
completes  the  electric  circuit  and  is  instantly  killed,  the  body 
cU'opping  into  a  receptacle  beneath  the  globe.  Mr.  Frost  thinks 
that  one  apparatus  to  an  acre  of  trees  will  keep  the  moths  under 
control,  thus  eliminating  spraying  and  saving  many  dollars  for 
equipment  and  fluid.  If  central-station  service  is  extended  to 
the  orchard  tracts,  as  they  are  in  the  Spokane  valley,  the  ex- 
I>ense  of  liatteries  may  be  saved  by  making  direct  connection 
and  using  the  commercial  current.  The  cost  of  covering  the 
globes  with  wire  nets  is  a  small  item." 


THE    UNIVERSALITY    OF    LISZT 


SOME  MEN  are  eminent  in  so  many  fields  that  a  considera- 
tion of  any  one  side  of  their  genius  seems  partial  and  unjust. 
Such  a  man,  it  seems,  was  Liszt.  The  embarrassment  of 
artistic  riches  that  his  pensonality  and  career  present  makes  a 
difficult  problem  for  his  centenary  writers.  Is  he  to  be  regarded 
as  the  greatest  pianistic  genius  of  the  last  century,  with  an  in- 
fluence that  prevails  to-day  in 
all  the  greatest  concert  per- 
formers ;  or  is  his  star  one  that 
burns  brightest  among  the 
ranks  of  composers?  The.se 
two  bids  for  fame  seem  to  be 
the  battle-cries  of  his  chief  ad- 
vocates who  even  form  them- 
selves into  opposite  camp,s  to 
fight  out  the  question  of  their 
pet  ideas.  While  entertaining 
them,  his  other  capacities  as 
orchestra  leader  and  as  a 
writer  of  great  wit  and  inge- 
nuity have  to  be  left  quite 
on  the  side.  Liszt  was  born 
October  22,  1811,  and  the 
centenary  month  has  found 
the  concert-rooms  resounding 
M'ith  his  compositions  and  al- 
most every  possible  form  of 
journal  recounting  the  story 
of  his  achievements.  In  the 
que.stion  of  '"placing"  him, 
the  truth,  as  in  most  contro- 
versies, says  Mr.  Henderson 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  lies 
between  two  extremes.  It  is 
not,  however,  too  much  to  say 
that  he  was  ' '  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  in  the  annals 
of  music,  a  pianist  of  the  mightiest  caliber,  a  composer  of  no 
mean  abilities,  an  innovator  of  genuine  importance,  and  a  man 
of  picturesque  and  entrancing  personality."  He  goes  on  to 
'"rename"  T^iszt's  "'  forward  steps  in  the  domain  of  the  pianists' 
art." 

'"It  may  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  Liszt  put  the  final 
quietus  on  the  supremacy  of  the  school  of  piano-playing  which 
descended  lineally  from  the  method  of  Carl  Philip  Emmanuel 
Bach.  It  was  the  school  of  perfect  smoothness,  of  exquisitely 
finished  scale-playing,  of  flawless  legato,  of  fastidiously  measured 
nuance.  It  was  the  school  in  which  Mozart  was  the  one  great 
genius,  and  in  which  Thalberg  remained  in  the  day  of  Liszt  the 
leading  exemplar.  Its  latest  and  best  exponent  is  the  living 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  whose  finger  technic  is  inimitable  and 
whose  scales  flow  with  the  smootlmess  and  polish  of  oil. 

"But  since  the  advent  of  Liszt  this  school  of  piano-playing 
has  occupied  a  secondary  position.  It  is  indeed  moribund  and 
its  most  accomplished  professors  pale  before  the  flaming  proc- 
lamations of  such  descendants  of  Liszt  as  Paderewski,  Hofmann, 
and  Rosenthal.  It  is  the  fa.shion  to  trace  the  style  of  playing 
exhibited  by  such  men  directly  to  Rubinstein,  but  the  over- 
whelming Russian  can  not  be  credited  with  the  invention  of 
anything  in  the  domain  of  the  piano. 

"His  career  as  a.  virtuoso  began  in  1848,  whereas  Liszt  was 
celebrated  throughout  Europe  ten  years  before  that,  and,  for  at 
least  nine  of  them,  had  traveled  exclusively  as  a  player.  Liszt 
had  in  those  j'ears  brought  to  the  interpretation  of  masterpieces 
by  the  classic  composers  some  of  the  features  of  piano-playing 
■which  were  subsequently  to  become  integral  parts  of  the  equip- 
ment of  all  players. 


THE    YOUNG    t.l.SZT, 

Who  bfcame  a  "pianist  of  the 
mightiest  caliber,  a  composer  of  no 
mean  abilities,  an  innovator  of  genu- 
ine importance,  and  a  man  of  pictur- 
esque and  entrancing  personality," 


"First  and  most  important  was  his  introduction  of  a  new 
position  for  the  hand.  The  smooth  scale-players  had  from  the 
time  of  Carl  Philip  Bach  held  the  back  of  the  hand  flat,  so  that 
the  fingers  should  rest  lightly  upon  the  keys  and  strike  them  with 
the  most  velvety  parts  of  their  tips.  For  perfect  equality  and 
smoothness  in  scale-playing  this  is  still  the  ideal  position. 

"Chopin  had  explored  far  into  the  field  of  variety  of  tone- 
color,  and  had  disclosed  most  of  the  resources  of  pedaling. 
When  Liszt  essayed  to  advance  still  further  it  was  in  the  direction 
of  enormous  power  and  brilliancy,  and  for  this  he  adopted  his 
new  position  of  the  hands. 

"What  he  needed  was  a  position  which  would  enable  the  fingers 
to  strike  downward  and  forward,  thus  combining  blow  with 
pressure.  This  manner  of  using  the  fingers  gave  them  far  more 
power  and  enabled  them  to  employ  it  not  only  in  mass,  but  in- 
dependentlj'.  To  accomplish  this.  Liszt  introduced  that  posi- 
tion of  the  hands  which  elevates  the  wrist  above  the  level  of  the 
roots  of  the  fingers,  and  thus  causes  the  back  of  the  hand  to  slant 
forward  and  downward. 

"This  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  position  used  by  the 
players  preceding  the  period  of  Bach.  The3'  held  the  wrist 
lower  than  the  roots  of  the  fingers.  It  was  Sebastian  Bach 
who  brought  the  flat  back  of  the  hand  into  use,  and  his  son, 
Carl  Philip,  made  it  the  sine  qua  non  of  elegant  performance. 

"Li-szt  showed  pianists  how  to  combine  all  the  positions  of 
the  hand  and  wrist  with  all  the  varieties  of  touch  made  possible 
by  these  positions,  and  with  all  the  methods  of  employing  the 
pedals  disclosed  by  Chopin.  Naturally  his  compositions  for 
the  piano  exhibit  musical  ideas  novel  and  striking  and  perfectly 
suited  to  the  evocation  of  the  most  recondite  possibilities  of 
metal  strings  struck  by  hammers. 

"Liszt  utilized  every  beauty  of  the  older  school  of  smooth  scale-, 
playing  and  every  charm  of  the  iridescent  harp  effc^cts  intro- 
duced by  Chopin.  He  wrote 
passages  also  which  repro- 
duced marvelously,  yet  in  an 
idealized  form,  the  character- 
istics of  the  Hungarian  cem- 
balon.  Who  does  not  recall 
the  dazzling  passage  with 
trills"  in  the  'Fantaisie  Hon- 


groise 


But  it  is   unneces- 


sary to  follow  this  topic  fur- 
ther. Pianists  know  well  that 
nothing  has  been  added  to 
their  art  since  the  day  of  Liszt. 
All  that  they  do  he  summa- 
rized in  his  performance  and 
recorded  in  his  written  works. 
He  was  the  master  of  their 
eraft,the  teacher  of  teachers." 

The  music  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  points  out  how  the 
remarkable  intellectual  force 
of  tliis  man  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  problems  of 
composition,  making  him 
thus  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
what  is  now  looked  upon  as 
the  most  modern  of  musical 
expression  —  "program  mu- 
sic," which  addresses  itself  to 
the  expression  of  literary 
ideas.     We  read: 


TllK    ABBK    TURNED    J'I.\NO-rL A YEU, 

The  musical  world  has  not  yet 
learned  '"  the  lesson  he  set  by  tolera- 
ting and  helping  all." 


"The   results   which   hang 
upon  his  development  of  the 

symphonic  poem  are  too  patent  to  need  to  be  recapitulated  \\i 
One  may  possibly  exaggerate  the  debt  which  the  composers  of 
to-day  owe  to  him  in  this  respect,  but  the  point  to  be  noticed  is 
that  Liszt  saw  where  music  was  tending  and  took  the  path  first. 
He  seized  upon  the  current  notion  of  illustrating  literary  and 
poetic  ideas  in  pure  sound,  and  followed  it  out,  logically  and 
intrepidly,  regardless  of  where  it  might  lead  him.     The  cotitrast 
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THE    MAS'l'KIi    OF    THK    MODKKX    PIANOFORTE    PLAYING    KOK    HIS    FKIENDS. 

Pianists  know  well,  says  a  critic,  "that  nothing   has  been  added  to  their  art  since  the  days  of  Liszt.    All  that  they  do  he  summarized  in  his 
performance  and  recorded  in  his  written  works."     The  figures,  read  from  the  left,  are  Kriehuber,  Berlioz.  Czerny.  Liszt.  Ernst. 


"between  Liszt's  evolution  as  a  (composer  and  Wagner's  is  illumi- 
nating. Wagner  was  originally  impelled  to  compose  by  an  in- 
ward need  which  he  could  not  explain,  and  he  started  work 
without  the  smallest  knowledge  of  how  to  do  it.  He  hammered 
away  with  any  amount  of  misdirected  energy  until  he  lit  upon  a 
type  of  technic  which  was  suited  to  the  thing  he  had  to  express; 
and  as  soon  as  he  began  to  see  his  way  he  generalized  from  his 
individual  experience,  and  with  characteristic  egoism  proclaimed 
his  discoveries  as  the  music  of  the  future.  Liszt,  with  keen  in- 
sight, succeeded  in  deducing  the  music  of  the  future  from  that 
of  the  past  and  present;  and,  having  formulated  a  theory,  he 
proceeded  to  the  practical  exposition  of  it.  With  regard  to 
orchestral  music  his  theory  was  substantially  sound;  for  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  which  has  been  character- 
istic of  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  been  the 
development  of  the  program  symphony  and  the  symphonic 
poem.  Borodin,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  Tchaikovsky  in  Russia, 
Smetana  in  Bohemia,  Saint-Saens  and  Franck  in  France,  and 
Richard  Strauss  in  Germany  are  some  of  the  bigger  men  who  have 
proved  him  to  be  right  by  following  his  example;  and  so  they 
have  justified  him  more  thoroughly  in  their  works  than  he  was 
able  to  do  in  his  own.  If  we  ask  why  he  so  often  failed  to  justify 
himself  in  his  own  music,  the  answer  comes  in  the  fact  that  ho 
was  primarily  a  theorist  as  regards  musical  composition;  his 
inspiration  came  from  outside,  and  was  artificially  attached,  as 
it  were,  to  music,  and  worked  out  in  terms  of  sound  according 
to  a  prearranged  system." 

The  world  is  just  beginning  to  get  the  measure  of  Liszt's 
genius,  says  the  critic  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  adding 
these  observations  at  the  end  of  an  adequate  survey: 

"Some  of  his  achievements  are  still  virtually  unexploited, 
notably  his  church  and  organ  compositions,  and  his  literary 
works,  a  rich  storehouse  of  wit  and  wisdom  of  which  even  his 
biographers  have  not  availed  thems«>l\es — there  is  so  much  to 
be  said  about  him !  Nor  has  the  musical  world  as  yet  learned  the 
lesson  he  set  by  tolerating  and  helping  all.  even  his  opponents. 
Wiien  a  friend  asked  him  why  he  was  always,  at  social  gatherings, 
genial  toward  his  bitterest  critical  enemy,  Dr.  Hanslick,  he 
repli(>d:  'I  know  only  two  kinds  of  persons — the  clever  and  the 
stupid;  with  the  clever  ones  I  am  always  glad  to  converse,  even 
if  our  views  diverge  widely;  the  stupid  ones  I  avoid,  even  when 
lh(>v  burn  incense  for  me.'" 


WHY   "BEST  SELLERS"   ARE  DREADED 

aS  gossip  concerning  the  spectacular  "best  sellers" 
/  \  is  about  all  the  general  public  hears  of  the  business  of 
-^  -^  book-publishing,  people  may  be  pardoned  for  supposing 
that  the  trade  is  mainly  a  game  of  picking  the  winner.  But 
such  appears  not  to  be  the  case  at  all.  The  majority  of  pub- 
lishers rather  dread  the  best  seller,  tho  few  can  resist  its  fascina- 
tion. One  of  our  most  distinguished  publishers  maintained  for 
years  that  he  didn't  want  them,  says  Mr.  Robert  S.  Yard  in  The 
Salurday  Ercning  I'osl.  Mr.  Yard's  article  is  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  comment,  because  of  the  facts  he  gathers  to  support  the 
contention  of  his  title  that  publishing  is  "The  Worst  Business 
in  the  World."  His  main  thesis  is  that  it  is  made  the  worst  by 
fiction  and  other  books  necessarily  restricted  to  a  time-limit 
of  sales.  The  backbone  of  e\'ery  publishing-house,  he  main- 
tains, is  its  list  of  books  for  which  there  is  a  steady  demand  year 
in  and  year  out.  Nothing  seems  to  be  more  mercurial  than  the 
best  seller.  It  might  be  figured  as  a  sort  of  Proteus,  taking  a 
constantly  changing  shape.  Further  light  is  shed  on  this  truth 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Hood,  "an  expert  on  all  grades  of  sellers  in 
the  book  line,"  cormected  with  a  leading  New  York  firm.  In 
an  interview  published  in  the  New  York  Sun  he  looks  upon  the 
best  seller  as  "one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  deal  with 
from  the  distributors'  point  of  view."     Thus: 

"'A  best  seller  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  pick."  he 
said,  'and  it  is  about  the  most  variable  quantity  under  the  sun.' 

"'But  what  is  the  best  selltT.''  he  was  asked. 

"'I  can't  give  you  a  guaranteed  record  of  the  day's  book-shop, 
business  for  the  whole  L^nited  States,'  he  replied  with  a  slight 
smile,  'but  our  reports  show  tliat  from  September  25  down  to  a 
day  or  so  ago  "The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth."  by  Harold 
Bell  Wright,  was  far  in  advance  of  its  nearest  comp)etitor.  It 
also  headed  the  list  during  August,  altho  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  September  it  dropt  to  second  place,  its  successful  rival 
being  Chambers'  "The  Common  Ljiw." 

!'""Queed."  by  Henry  Syduor  Harrison,  headed  the  list  ia 
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July,  and  that  is  the  book  which,  from  all  present  indications, 
will  be  the  best  seller  for  November  and  December.  But  the 
whole  thing  is  as  uncertain  as  New  England  weather.  A  book 
that  no  one  has  as  yet  heard  of  except  as  an  item  on  a  publisher's 
list  may  suddenly  leap  into  the  lime-light  to  the  utter  confusion 
of  critics  and  order  lists.' 

"In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  what  books  had  the  best 
average  sale  for  the  period  of  the  last  twelve  months  Mr.  Hood 
smiled  again. 

"'That  is  easily  answered,'  he  said.  '"The  Rosary,"  by 
Florence  Barclay,  is  easily  the  best  seller  of  the  year,  altho  this 
is  the  second  year.  It  is  in  fact  the  best  seller  we  have  ever 
handled.  It  bids  fair  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  steady  sellers  for 
some  time  to  come.' 

' ' '  And  why  do  you  t  hink ' 

"But  Mr.  Hood  interrupted  with  a  gesture  of  horrified 
protest. 

" '  I  know  what  you  are  about  to  ask,  and  I  can  not  answer  it. 
No  one  can  explain  w-hy  a  best  seller  is.  It  simply  happens. 
1  may  be  wTong  about  "Queed,"  but  I  hope  I'm  not.  There  is 
"The  Grain  of  Dust,"  by  David  Graham  Phillips,  for  instance. 
It  was  the  best  seller  during  the  month  of  Maj-,  and  since  then 
it  hasn't  been  among  the  first  ten.'" 

If  the  best  seller  recedes,  one  month  here  and  another  month 
there,  the  impatience  of  the  "distinguished  publisher"  is  we'll 
warranted.  Mr.  Yard  in  his  article  quotes  this  publisher  as 
sajing  that  they  were  "too  expensive,"  and  consequently-  he 
couldn't  afford  them.     He  answered  the  challenge  this  way: 

"'It  is  easily  proved.  Here,  hand  me  that  bit  of  paper  and 
let  us  make  some  figures.  Let  us  assume  a  novel  of  400  pages, 
illustrated  with  drawings  by  one  of  the  high-priced  illustrators. 
Let  us  assume  that  it  eventually  sells  100,000  copies  and  that 
our  first  edition  was  10,000.  It  will  figure  up  something  like 
this: 

Five  original  drawings  at  .?l,iO $750 

Composition  and  plates  at  $1  a  page 400 

Cover  dies 2.5 

Paper  for  10,000  covers 500 

Printing  text  and  illustrations ..^^ ;i00 

Binding  10,000  at  1 1  cents 1 ,  100 

Total .' $:i,075 

Or  30?^  cents  a  book. 

"'Succeeding  printings  will  cost  at  the  same  rate — less,  of 
course,  the  first  costs,  drawings,  plates,  and  dies — 19  cents 
a  book,  or  an  average  of  20.1  cents  a  book  for  the  total  sale. 
The  showing  then  will  be : 

Cost  of  manufacture $0,201 

Author's  royalty  at  20  per  cent,  of  price,  $1..50 .30 

Cost  of  doing  business  28  per  cent,  of  income .224 

.Special  advertising  campaign .05 

$0,775 
Deducted  from  average  price  received .80 

Leaves  average  net  profit  on  each  book .$0,025 

"'If  the  best  seller  scores  a  himdred  thousand  in  the  course 
of  its  run — say,  two  years — the  total  net  profit  will  be  .f2,500. 
I'm  quite  aware  that  most  persons  believe  that  the  publisher 
gets  many  times  that  profit  out  of  it,  but  these  are  the  facts.  To 
get  the  author's  returns,  of  course,  you  have  onlj^  to  multiply 
the  total  sale  by  the  royalty.  In  the  above  instance  it  would 
be  $30,000. 

" '  So  you  see  there's  no  profit  in  it  for  us — and  what's  the  use? 
Besides  yielding  no  profit  it  actually  hogs  the  whole  attention 
of  the  house  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  and  really  important 
books — the  books  that  bulked  together  really  make  profit  and 
the  books  that  earr\'  the  dignity  and  the  prestige  and  the  power 
and  the  influence  of  the  house.     It  eclipses  them  all.'" 

This,  says  Mr.  Yard,  accurately  represents  the  state  of 
affairs  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  "just  before  the  collapse  of  the 
'crazy  period,'  when  publishers  of  all  degrees  were  spending 
their  profits  in  rash  advertising  under  the  temporary  delusion 
that  'books  are  like  everything  else;  advertise  enough  and 
they'll  sell  to  any  amount.'"  Conditions  have  somewhat  bet- 
tered since  then: 

."But  even  before  the  betterment  the  publisher  quoted  greatly 


modified  his  point  of  view .  He  found  that  even  without  profit 
a  large  seller  is  a  mighty  good  thing  to  possess. 

"In  the  first  place  it  is  the  best  possible  trade  leader.  The 
.salesman  w^ho  has  a  heavy-selling  novel  on  his  list  is  eagerly 
greeted  in  every  bookshop  and  finds  it  much  easier  to  sell  down 
his  whole  list  than  if  he  had  no  big  specialty  to  make  him  wel- 
come. I  have  heard  salesmen  ^-alue  this  as  high  as  20  per  cent., 
meaning  that  the  big  seller  at  the  top  would  tend  to  increase  the 
sales  of  the  rest  of  the  list  by  that  large  proportion 

"In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  best  kind  of  an  author-getter. 
There  is  at  least  one  author  on  your  list  who  is  receiving  hand- 
some royalties,  and  who  consequently  is  sounding  your  praises 
widely  and  continuously.  Authors  of  novels  besiege  the  offices 
of  the  publishers  of  a  best  seller  under  the  impression  that  he 
possesses  some  occult  power  to  make  novels  sell;  at  worst,  they 
see  his  advertising  and  speak  of  him  admiringly  as  a  heavy  adver- 
tiser, which  is  a  profitable  reputation  to  possess.  Successful 
authors  of  all  kinds  of  books  are  the  easier  to  approach." 

Mr.  Frank  Scott,  president  of  the  Century  Company,  presents 
a  contrast  to  the  conservative  publisher  above.  He  tells  a  Sun 
reporter  that  he  likes  the  excitement  of  a  best  seller: 

"There  is  a  certain  appeal  to  the  dramatic  instinct  in  the 
circumstances  attending  the  career  of  a  best  seller,  which  have 
an  exhilarating  effect  upon  the  ordinary  routine  of  husiness  life. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  at  least  two  a  year.  They  really  don't 
interfere  at  all  wdth  the  steady  list  if  they  are  properly  managed, 
and  they  seem  something  in  the  nature  of  a  windfall." 


THE  "NIGHTMARE"   OF  BOOKS 

THE  STORY  that  the  Calif  Omar  caused  the  burning 
of  the  librarj-  at  Alexandria  has  caused  numberless  sighs 
of  regret  that  so  many  priceless  treasures  were  thus  lost 
to  the  world.  But  now  it  seems  this  very  story  is  declared  a 
fable,  and  that  fact  causes  a  leading  man  of  letters  to  draw  a 
deeper  sigh.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  it  is  who  says  he  is  "sorrj^  to 
learn  it,"  for  he  thinks  we  need  a  precedent  of  just  that  kind> 
His  courage  to  speak  was  given  him  by  Lord  Rosebery,  who 
confest  the  other  daj'  to  "hideous  depression"  at  the  enormous 
mass  of  dead  books  confronting  him  in  public  libraries.  He 
called  the  Mitchell  Library  in  Glasgow,  where  he  spoke  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  building,  a  "cemetery  of  books,"  because  most 
of  them  he  declared  were  dead.  The  Mitchell  Library,  the 
largest  in  Scotland,  has  180,000  volumes,  and  when  Lord  Rose- 
bery was  told  this  fact  it  seemed  to  w^eigh  [as  heavily  on  his 
spirits  as  tho  the  whole  mass  w^as  heaped  upon  them.  After 
making  this  confession,  The  Morning  Post  (London)  tells  us,. 
Lord  Rosebery  went  on: 

"I  should  like  to  ask  .  .  .  how  many  really  living  books 
there  are  in  all  the  Mitchell  Library?  How  many  time-proof 
books — I  should  rather  call  them  weather-proof  books — are 
there  .  .  .  ?  You  have  told  me  it  is  180,000  books.  This, 
morning  I  asked  the  Lord  Provost  if  there  were  not  100,000 
that  nobody  ever  asked  for,  and  he  declined  diplomatically 
to  replj%  but  if  't  be  true  and  the  percentage  of  living  books 
be  exceedingly  small — and  I  am  afraid  we  must  all  agree  that 
it  is  very  small,  we  can  not  test  the  life  of  a  book  tUl  after  two 
or  three  generations  have  passed — if  the  number  of  li\ing  books 
is  exceedingly  small  in  proportion  to  the  whole,  what  a  huge 
cemetery  of  dead  books  or  books  half-alive  is  represented  by  a 
great  library  like  this.  Of  course,  some  of  them  are  absolutely- 
dead  books  that  no  human  being  out  of  a  madhouse  would 
ask  for.  Some  are  semiliving,  some  straj'^ed  reveler  or  wander- 
ing student  may  ask  for  them  at  some  heedless  or  too  curious  a 
moment. 

"The  depressing  thought  to  me  in  entering  a  great  library  of 
that  kind  is  that  in  the  main  most  of  the  books  are  dead.  Their 
barren  backs,  as  it  were,  appeal  for  some  one  to  come  and  take 
down  and  rescue  them  from  the  passive  collection  of  dust  and 
neglect  into  which  most  of  them  have  deservedly  fallen.  My 
Lord,  that  is  not  the  only  depressing  aspect  from  which  I  see- 
these  libraries  when  I  look  at  them.  I  think  of  all  the  hopes  and 
aU  the  aspirations  of  the  authors  who  wrote  them.  To  each 
book  there  is  attached  an  author  whose  life  may  have  been 
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crowned  by  t,h«!  production  of  tliat  book,  but 'how  many  baffled 
ambitions,  di.sappointed  hopes,  crushed  aspirations  are  repre- 
sented by  each  shelf  of  books  in  the  Mitchell  Library? 

"Think  of  that  lonp  procession  of  baffled  liopes.  of  literary 
aspirations,  marchinfj  onward  to  the  inevitable  jj^rave^the  younj; 
author  who  drops  his  first  sonnet  or  his  first  article  into  the 
collecting-box  of  his  local  n(!wspai)er  or  the  man  who  has  given 
his  whole  life  to  a  publication  on  an  abstract  subject  for  which 
nobody  cares  a  button.  Just  think  what  a  great  mass  of  dis- 
appointment, what  a  mass  of  wrecked  hopes  and  lives  is  repre- 
sented by  a  public  library.  Here  you  have  folios  which  our 
generation  can  not  handle,  novels  as  vapid  as  soda-water  which 
has  been  open  for  a  week — by  the  by  you  said  you  have  no  novels 
— -(the  Lord  Provost:  '  Very  few.') — and  those  only  of  the  best,  of 
course,  none  of  those  cutthroat 
stories  which  lead  youth  to 
crime — novels  as  vapi<l  as  soda- 
water,  bales  of  sermons  which 
have  given  satisfa<ition  to  no  one 
but  their  authors,  collections  of 
political  speeches  even  more  eva- 
nescent than  the  sermons,  bales 
of  forgotten  science,  superseded 
history,  biographies  of  people 
that  nobody  cares  about — all 
these  are  the  staple  of  the  pub- 
lic library." 

Mr.  Gosse,  who  was  a  few 
years  ago  elected  librarian  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  draws  courage 
from  one  of  the  noble  figures 
whom  he  is  paid  to  serve  to 
concur,  and  re<!ommends  an 
"immense  public  destruction  of 
books."  He  adds  that  "the 
mixt  and  doubtful  blessing  of 
the  Carnegie  libraries,  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  has  made 
the  superfluity  of  printed  mal- 
.ters  an  absolute  nightmare." 
Mr.  Gosse  is  a  collector  of  rare 
books,  and  his  idea  of  a  library 
seems  to  be  colored  by  that  pas- 
sion.    Thus: 


A    ■   HIDEOLSLV    DEPKESSED   '    HEADER 


"Let  me  have  the  audacity 
to  .say  that  I  am,  and  have  long 
been,  in  favor  of  an  enormous 
destruction  of  printed  books.     I 

believe  in  selected  and  concentrated  libraries.  The  most 
exquisite  and  probably  the  most  valuable  private  collection  in 
England  is  contained  within  (he  drawing-room  of  a  small  hou.se 
in  London.  This  includes  nothing  which  is  not  a  masterpiece 
of  condition,  of  rarity,  of  quintessential  literary  value.  Here 
we  have,  of  course,  excess  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  huge 
aggregations  of  the  Carnegie  libraries.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  all 
public  libraries  turned  into  jewel-boxes.  But  something  must 
be  done  in  that  sense;  we  must  start  a  tendency  toward  con- 
(MMvtration  and  selection,  or  else  librarians  will  go  mad,  and  the 
public,  face  to  face  with  these  gigantic  masses  of  rubbish,  will 
give  up  reading  altogether.  Why  should  a  printed  book  be 
considered  a  sacrosanct  object?  Why  should  it  not  enjoy  its 
hour  or  its  day  of  usefulness,  and  then  disappear?" 

Of  course  a  great  many  views  get  themselves  exprest  in  print 
on  this  theme  now  that  it  is  launched  from  such  eminent  sources. 
A  less  dyspeptic  WTiter  in  The  Dnihj  Mail  (.London)  is  willing 
to  "put  up  with  all  the  books  which  the  greed  of  publishers 
and  the  folly  of  authors  produce."  He  finds  "room  in  the  world 
for  us  and  them,"  and  at  the  .same  time  comforts  himself  that 
"no  clamorous  advertisement  can  force  them  upon  the  notice  of 
the  wise  man."  On  the  other  hand,  if  destruction  is  to  be,  who, 
asks  this  writer,  "is  there  confident  enough  in  his  own  power  of 
discrimination  to  undertake  the  office?" 

"Nobody  would  trust  Lord  Rosebery  or  Mr.  Gosse  with  so 
•delicate  a  task.     The  truth  is,  we  do  not  want  another  to  make 
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choice  for  us.  It  is  one  of  the  puzzles  of  literature  that  criticism 
is  always  hazardous,  and  that  what  appears  to  one  the  lightest 
trash  is  for  another  poetry  pure  and  undefiled.  And  as  the 
destroyer  would  be.  no  doubt,  a  public  functionary,  he  would 
perforce  follow  the  public  lead.  He  would  look  no  further  than 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.  In  his  eyes  the  established  reputa- 
tion would  seem  unassailal)le.  His  best  guide  would  be  a 
constant  advertisement.  If  we  look  ba<;k  over  the  past,  we 
can  readily  imagine  some  of  the  mistakes  he  would  have  made. 
He  would  have  sacrificed  Shakespeare,  and  kept  the  works  of 
Ben  Jon.son  for  our  delectation.  In  a  later  age  he  might  ha.ve 
spared  us  CoIeridg((.  He  would  cerainly  have  smiled  with 
satisfaction  as  the  works  of  Lamb  and  Hazlitt  cra/;kled  on  the 
bonfire.     Byron    would    have    been    given    an    honored    place, 

while  Keats  and  Shelley  would 
have  been  rememh>ered  only  as 
hapless  men.  who  die<I  young. 
Even  Walter  Scott  himself,  had 
he  been  asked  to  decide,  would 
have  treasured  Smollett,  and  let 
Fielding  burn.  Who  shall  decide? 
Not  the  disagreeing  doctors  cer- 
tainly. Shall  we,  then,  leave  the 
fate  of  literature  to  the  caprice  of 
such  as  Betty  Barnes,  the  cook, 
who  has  been  thought  the  bene- 
faetor  of  our  ra^^e  by  some  be- 
cau.se  she  lit  her  fires  with  unique 
specimens  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama?" 

The  New  York  Evening  Post 
adds  to  the  discussion  that  the 
objects  of  the  strictures  can  only 
l)e  such  collections  as  the  British 
Mu.seum  and  the  Librarj'  of 
Congress  which  "reach  out  for 
every  volume  that  c^omes  from 
the  press."     For — 

"In  them,  the  accumulations 
will  sooner  or  later  be  such  that 
destruction  of  part  of  them  will 
be  [necessary  on  the  score  of 
space,  and  not  over-difficulty  of 
managing.  In  all  other  libraries 
there  is  rejection  continually  in 
the  very  act  of  selection — which 
is  the  reason  for  their  limited 
usefulness  to  the  verj'  |>ersons  to 
Avhom  a  library  is  most  valu- 
able. Doubtless,  there  has  never 
been  a  department  store  which  any  customer  could  not  ha\e 
shown  how  to  reduce  his  stock — in  accordance  with  his  own 
preferences.  And  doubtless  ever>-  department  store  carries 
some  articles  which  turn  out  to  be  desired  by  nobody,  and  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  no  one  except  their  manufacturers.  But 
this  is  not  due  to  the  size  of  the  stock.  It  results  from  the  im- 
perfection of  human  judgment.  If  libraries  contain  too  many 
books,  the  safest  thing  is  to  leave  the  decision  of  what  volumes 
shall  be  discarded  to  the  readers  of  the  future." 

The  Evening  Slnndanl  and  St.  Jatne!i's  Gazette  (London)  holds  the 
suffering  of  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Gosse  as  of  no  great  moment : 

''They  have  learned  how  to  pick  their  way.  and  no  doubt 
recognize  that  life  holds  no  sillier  vanity  than  that  of  pretending 
that  one  has  read  ev(>ry thing  of  so-called  classical  value.  But 
the  young  person  who  is  full  of  the  zeal  for  learning  wastes  time 
and  energy  in  the  \ain  effort  to  deser\e  what  was  said  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  he  was  fit  to  cope  with  whole  libraries.  He 
rushes  madly  into  the  mass,  reads  frantically,  and  finally  allows 
books  to  destroy  his  brain  and  even  his  peace  of  mind.  We  are 
not  exaggerating.  Nobody  will  think  so  who  realizes  what 
ambitions  a  young  mind  entertains,  and  how  easy  it  is  in  our 
great  libraries  to  lose  sight  of  the  wood  for  the  trees.  Yet  even 
the  misuse  of  brain  and  eyes  is  not  the  greatest  danger  threat- 
ened by  the  accumulation  of  superfluous  books.  Mr.  Gosse 
hits  the  real  mark  when  he  says  that,  imless  we  start  a  ten- 
dency toward  concentration  and  selection,  the  public  will  give 
up  reading  altogether  rather  than  face  'these  gigantic  masses  of 
rubbish.'  " 
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AMERICA'S    FUTURE   REPRESENTATION   IN    THE    SACRED   (^OLLEGE. 

■■  At  a  time  when  the  Church  in  Europe  is  sorely  beset  in  many  places,  the  new  appointments  are  a  tribut*  to  the  friendly  relations  between  church 

and  state  which  are  the  only  ones  conceivable  in  our  system." 


THE   NEW   CARDINALS 


/AMERICAN  CATHOLICS  have  long  voiced  their  claim 
/-\  for  more  representation  in  the  Sacred  College,  and  natu- 
-*-  -*-  rally  there  is  great  satisfaction  felt  at  the  announcement 
that  the  Pope  has  selected  three  from  the  American  branch 
of  the  Church  to  receive  the  red  hat.  Archbishop  Farley  of 
New  York,  Archbishop  O'Connell  of  Boston,  and  Monseigneur 
Falconio,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  at  Washington,  are  the  men 
so  chosen.  They  will  be  elevated  to  this  sacred  office  at  the 
Consistory  held  in  Rome  on  November  27-30.  The  country 
will  then  have  four  representatives  in  a  sense,  for  Monseigneur 
Falconio  has  become  an  American  citizen  since  taking  up  his 
residence  here.  It  is  announced,  however,  that  he  has  been 
recalled  to  Rome  and  will  hereafter  be  attached  to  the  Pope's 
household.  This  heaping  of  honors  where  honors  were  so  long 
withheld  concentrates  attention  upon  the  American  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  daily  press  print  comment  from  Rome,  which 
mentions  the  possibility  of  a  future  American  Pope.  The  Gior- 
nale  dfltalia  (Rome)  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  after  the 
next  Consistory  the  Sacred  College  will  be  composed  of  thirty- 
two  Italian  and  thirty-one  foreign  Cardinals,  and  it  points  out  the 
possibility  of  the  election  of  a  foreign  pontiff.  Since  the  largest 
aggregation  of  Catholics  in  the  world  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Guam,  it  is  not  to  be  unexpected  that  American 
sympathizers  should  claim  him  for  this  country.  The  news  is 
too  late  to  print  herewith  the  sentiments  of  the  religious  press, 
but  a  selection  from  the  lay  comment  may  be  given,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  saying: 

"It  is  twenty-five  years  since  Archbishop  Gibbons  of  Baltimore 
Avas  made  a  member  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  in  succession 
to  McCloskey  of  New  York.  During  that  quarter  of  a  century 
the  Catholic  population  of  this  country  has  greatly  increased 
in  numbers,  in  wealth,  and  in  prestige.  The  enlarged  repre- 
sentation among  the  princes  of  the  Church  which  the  remark- 
able growth  of  Catholicism  in  this  country  long  ago  justified 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  been  delayed  by  the  conflict  of 
opposing  currents  within  the  American  Church.  Such  contro- 
versies are  apparently  no  longer  a  living  issue.  At  any  rate  there 
is  handsome  compensation  for  the  long-deferred  honor  in  the 
unexpected  number  of  American  prelates  upon  whom  the  dis- 


tinction has  now  been  bestowed.  The  United  States  will  now 
have  four  cardinals  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-three,  which  is 
not  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  Catholics  in 
this  country.  The  new  creations  are  indicative,  however,  of 
something  more  than  the  growth  of  Catholicism  in  the  United 
States;  they  recognize  also  the  larger  place  which  this  country 
occupies  in  the  eye  of  the  world.  At  a  time  when  the  Church 
in  Europe  is  sorely  beset  in  many  places,  the  new  appointments 
are  a  tribute  to  the  friendly  relations  between  church  and  state 
which  are  the  only  ones  conceivable  in  our  system." 

The  New  York  Glohc  sees  in  the  new  selections  evidence  of 
a  change  in  European  opinion  regarding  the  relation  of  state 
and  church.  Fears  that  separation  would  weaken  the  Church 
are  dispelled  by  the  virility  displayed  by  the  Church  in  America, 
where  absolute  independence  prevails.  "  This  much  the  Ameri- 
can Church  in  particular  has  done  for  the  church  general." 
And— 

"There  has  been  another  and  even  greater  service  by  the 
American  Church.  The  stock  Protestant  accusation  against 
the  Catholic  Church  has  been  that  it  could  not  survive  in  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom.  Whenever  liberty  of  thought  and  con- 
science comes  in,  it  has  been  said,  the  Catholic  Church  of  neces- 
sity goes  out.  It  has  not  been  so  in  America.  Here  the  Church 
has  more  than  held  its  own  without  a  single  prop. 

"It  is  these  large  services  to  the  Church  that  have  led  the 
broader  and  more  far-seeing  men  of  the  Church  to  favor  an  in- 
crease of  American  representation  in  the  Consistory.  We  may 
suspect  that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of  the 
Church's  history — one  in  which  it  will  figure  less  as  a  political 
power  of  Europe  and  more  as  a  spiritual  power  of  the  world 
at  large.  We  talk  of  the  parliament  of  the  world.  Something 
approximating  to  it  will  be  created  when  membership  in  the  Con- 
sistory is  distributed  throughout  the  world." 

No  adverse  comment  is  noted  outside  the  Socialist  New  York 
Daily  People,  which  prints  this: 

"The  United  States  now  rejoices  in  three  more  Cardinals, 
that  is,  three  more  men  within  its  borders,  at  least  two  of  whom 
—Archbishops  W.  H.  O'Connell  of  Boston,  and  John  M. 
Farley  of  New  York — altho  American  citizens,  have  taken,  or 
are  about  to  take,  the  oath  to  protect  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope  '  usque  ad  effusionem  sanguinis'  (to  the  shedding  of  blood), 
of  course  against  all  other  temporal  powers,  the  United  States 
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influded. — And  this  Cardinal  Gibbons  considers  'a  great  honor 
to  this  country.'" 

The  papal  Delegate  has  sent  to  all  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Church  his  farewell  word  in  view  of  his  retirement 
and  appends  this: 

"  In  a  most  especial  manner  my  thanks  are  due  to  the  American 
hierarchy,  the  luster  of  the  (^atholic  Church  of  the  United  States. 
I  carry  with  me  to  Rome  the  best  and  most  consoling  proofs 
of  the  great  religious  and  social  work  which  is 
being  successfully  carried  on  in  this  vast  Re- 
public through  the  (earnest  zeal  of  the  bishops 
and  the  efficient  cooperation  of  their  beloved 
clergy  and  faithful  people.     When  at  Rome, 
under  the  shadow  of  St.  Peter's,  tho  far  away 
from  you,  I  shall  ever  remember  with  joy  and 
pride  this  flourishing  portion,  now  so  endeared 
to  me,  of  Christ's  divine  Church,  and  I  shall 
constantly  pray  that  God  may  shower  in  abun- 
dance upon  you  all  his  choicest  gifts." 


communication  with  the  other  groups.  If  two  hundred  boys 
were  thrown  together  in  a  single  building  the  worst  boy  would 
quickly  become  a  hero,  just  as  he  was  the  leader  of  'de  gang' 
back  in  the  city,  as  the  old-time  single  building  reform-school, 
that  did  not  reform,  amply  proved. 

"Under  the  new  arrangement  he  is  simply  encouraged  to  for- 
get the  past.  It  is  not  held  against  him,  but  he  is  taught  to 
believe  it  the  result  of  wrong  ideals. 

"'The  worse  a  boy  is,  the  better  he  is  for  us,'  says  Principal 
Todd.     'A  boy  who  has  it  in  him  to  be  a  really  resourceful 


MAKING  OVER  GANG- 
LEADERS 

ONE  HUNDRP]D  and  fifty  dollars 
changes  a  street-loafer  into  a  citizen. 
This  is  if  the  loafer  is  a  boy,  impres- 
sionable enough  to  be  changed  o\er  by  the 
"Parental  School,"  an  institution  that  stands 
between  Flushing  and  Jamaica,  and  on  which 
New  York  City  has  already  expended  a  million. 
The  Parental  School  does  for  a  boy  what  his 
parents  should  have  done  had  they  been  able. 
But  as  it  gets  its  boys  mainly  from  the  families  of  the  inefficient 
poor,  they  are  so  crusht  beneath  the  burden  of  the  daily  struggle 
for  existence  that  they  have  neither  time  nor  ability  to  train  their 
children.  So  the  city  has  taken  their  i)laces.  Its  methods  must 
be  counted  successful  when,  of  the  five  hundred  boys  which  it  has 
received  during  the  two  years  of  its  existence,  only  thirty-five 
have  been  returned  for  breaking  tlie  parole.  This  is  the  respite 
after  six  months'  good  behavior  granted  to  th<>  boy  who  is  com- 


FROM    THE  CITY   .STREETS   TO  OOINTKY    l.IFE    AM)    WORK. 

Every  moment  of  tho  boys"  time  is  occupied  at  the  Parental  School,  for  they  do  all  the  work 
of  the  school  under  supervision  of  the  masters  and  matrons. 


mitted,  usually,  for  two  years.  These  facts,  with  others  of  in- 
terest, form  the  staple  of  an  article'  in  The  }rolhcr's  Mdijazine 
(Elgin,  111.)  written  by  Laura  Crozer,  who  introduces  us  to  this 
interesting  reform  effort : 

"Three  double  cottages,  the  (wo  sides  separated  by  a  fire-proof 
stairway  which  is  never  used  except  in  case  of  need,  accommo- 
date 180  boys — thirty  to  a  'house.'  Each  group  of  thirty  '■ 
under  the  control  of  a  cottage-master  and  matron,  and  has  no 


IX   THE   MACHINE-SHOP. 

The  Parental  School  gives  the  city  truant  boy  a  chance  to  begin  a  useful  trade  during  the 

months  he  is  a  prisoner  here. 


gang-leader  has  the  making  of  a  valuable  citizen  if  his  energies 
are  properly  directed.  The  boy  wlu)  is  too  lazy  and  ambition- 
less  to  work  is  a  much  more  serious  problem.' 

"But  even  \vith  this  boy  the  school  grapples.  The  boy  who 
will  not  use  his  brain  is  often  cle\er  with  his  fingers,  and  to 
him  the  shop  training,  which  keeps  him  busy  half  the  day  while 
lessons  occupy  the  other  half,  is  a  solution.  Every  moment  of 
his  time  is  occupied,  for  the  boys  do  all  the  work  of  the  .school 
under  the  supervision  of  the  tradesmen,  who  are  the  masters 
of  the  cottages,  and  the  matrons,  their  wives. 

"With  these  couples  the  boys  find  in  the 
roomy  cottages  better  homes  than  any  of  them 
have  ever  known.  The  wide  entran<*e  halls  have 
a  dining-room  on  otie  side  and  a  reading-room 
on  the  other,  while  above  is  the  dormitory  with 
its  thirty  beds  and  the  rooms  of  the  master  and 
matron.  On  the  third  floor  are  separate  rooms 
in  which  boys  may  be  qiuirantined  under  the  doc- 
tor's orders,  and  the  solitary  room.  Here  incorri- 
gible cases  are  confined  if  necessary,  tho  an  equally 
effective  punishment  has  been  found  to  be  the 
depri\  ing  a  l)oy  of  his  uniform. 

"  In  the  ba.sement  of  the  cottages  are  the  lavato- 
ries with  shower-baths,  the  separate  lockers  for  the 
boys'  clothes,  and  a  j)lay-room  for  use  on  rainy  days. 
The  working-clot  lies  are  furnished  by  parents,  the 
uniforms,  blue  cloth  in  winter  and  khaki  in  summer, 
by  the  school's  tailor-shop. 

"The  administration  building  contains  the  offices, 
the  ten  schoolrooms,  the  gymnasium,  and  the  teach- 
ers' quarters,  besides  the  plumbing  and  paint  shops 
in  the  basement.  The  school  is  a  real  school  where 
the  boy  catches  up  in  his  lessons  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  go  back  to  the  city  school,  get  his  work- 
ing-papers, and  at  fourteen  begin  the  trade  for  which  the 
school  lays  the  foundation." 

The  discipline  comes  in  the  routine,  the  fact  that  the  boys  are 
never  for  a  moment  idle.     A  special  case  shows  how : 

"Johnnie  Niblo.  fresh  from  Grand  Street,  finds  plenty  of  diver- 
sion in  the  ferry  trip  and  the  long  street-car  ride  that  transport 
him  from  the  grimy  city  to  a  different  world.  As  he  takes 
what  is  perhaps  his  first   walk  through  the  open  fields,  up  the 
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path  from  the  car  tracks,  he  catches  sight  of  the  buildings, 
grouped  about  the  open  square  with  its  flagstaff,  and  he  has 
his  first  surprize.  Th(>re  is  no  wall!  Plenty  of  signs  warn  the 
public  to  keep  out,  but  tliere  is  no  outward  and  visible  mark  of 
the  authority  that  keeps  the  boys  in. 

"In  the  office  Johnnie  faces  Piincipal  Todd,  who  examines  his 


T 
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TABLE    MAXNEKS   NOT   OVERLOOKED. 

The  house-matron  of  t )io  Parental  School  begins  at  once  with  a  boy  and  teaches  him  how  to 

use  a  knife,  fork,  and  napkin. 


record  and  tells  him  to  be  a  good  boy  and  give  his  teachers  as 
little  trouble  as  possible.  The  words  gain  weight  from  the  fact 
that  the  principal  looks  big  enough  to  'lick'  two  or  three  of 
Johnnie  at  once.  That  he  never  does  so  is  due  as  much  to 
■conviction  as  to  the  laws  of  the  State. 

"'These  boys  are  used  to  kicks  and  cuffs  at  home,  and  it 
would  take  severe  punishment  of  that  kind  to  have  any  effect  on 
them,'  he  says.  'We  tr\'  to  show  them  at  every  hand  that  the 
old  order  has  changed,  and  that  they  are  expected  to  change  with 
it.  They  are  under  a  new  dispensation,  and  are  sent  here  for 
help,  and  not  for  punishment.' 

"So  John,  still  in  the  custody  of  the  attendance  officer  who 
brought  him  out  from  the  city,  goes  to  one  of  the  cottages,  wher- 
ever there  happens  to  be  a  vacancy.  His  first  custodian,  there- 
fore, is  the  matron  of  the  cottage,  whose  blue  cotton  dress, 
tho  always  clean,  is  more  nearly  akin  to  Grand  Street  than 
anything  else  in  the  school.  She  is  accustomed  to  taking  boy 
after  boy,  teaching  him  to  brush  his  teeth  and  use  a  napkin, 
and  sending  him  back  into  the  M^orld  with  a  little  more  respect 
for  himself.  The  house  master,  too,  tho  clothed  -wath  authority, 
is,  after  all.  a  tradesman,  the  very  kind  of  master-workman 
that  the  boy  himself  may  .some  day  hope  to  become.  The  home 
atmosphere  they  give  the  boys,  while  better  than  any  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  is  not  too  rarefied  for  them  to 
appreciate.     And  there  is  no  condescension  in  it. 

"So  Johnnie,  introduced  to  his  own  bed  and  locker,  his  own 
brush  and  comb,  towel  and  tooth-brush,  and  still  tingling  from 
his  first  shower-bath,  sits  down  to  a  supper  of  bread  and  milk, 
baked  apple,  and  gingerbread.  He  reads  one  of  the  house  story- 
books during  study  hour,  since  he  has  as  yet  no  lessons,  and  by 
eight  o'clock  he  is  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  between  the  clean 
sheets  of  a  bed  which  he  has  all  to  himself." 


"At  4:15  there  are  several  games  of  ball  out  on  the  dia- 
mond, each  hou.se  playing  among  its  own  members.  Supper 
is  at  half-past  five,  and  after  that  came  another  donning  of  uni- 
forms, and  to  the  fife  and  drum  the  different  companies  marched 
away  to  form  a  hollow  square  about  the  flag,  under  the  com- 
mands of  the  captains,  for  even  the  house-masters  marched  in 
the  ranks. 

"'A   East,  present   or  accounted  for,'  reported 
the  captain  of  that  house  to  the  officer  of  the  day. 
"'A  West,  present  or  accounted  for,'  the  report 
Went  on. 

"At  the  command  of  "Parade  Rest,'  the  straight 
lines  of  khaki-clad  figures  stood  at  ease  with  the 
sunlight  glinting  on  their  shining  buttons,  while  the 
cadet  band  played  a  new  selection  that  was  much 
appreciated  in  the  ranks.  Then  came  the  distri- 
bution of  mail  to  each  house,  and  then  the  boys 
sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  as  the  flag  came 
fluttering  down. 

' '  Study  hour  left  John  ready  for  bed  at  eight, 
after  a  day  that  had  held  not  one  idle  or  uninterest- 
ing moment.  Something  alwaj's  had  to  be  done, 
something  that  depended  on  him.  There  was  no 
hurry,  but  neither  was  there  any  let  up. 

"After  a  week  or  so,  when  strained  nerves  had 

begun  to  quiet  down  under  the  plentiful  food  and 

sleep,  he  began  to  enjoy  his  work  and  to  count  up 

the  days  to  the  time  of    his    parole,  and  even  to 

the  day  when  he  might  leave  school  altogether,  and  begin  to 

get  money  for  what  he  did." 


WHY  YOUNG   MEN   GO   WRONG 


The  day  is  employed  in  work  in  the  forenoon  and  study  in  the 
afternoon.  As  the  s<^hool  does  its  own  baking,  Johnny  has  a 
chance  to  fit  himself  for  work  in  a  bakery  or  restaurant  kitchen, 
when  he  is  off  his  parole.  Some  of  the  disciplinary  measures  are 
worth  attention: 

"In  the  early  days  of  the  school  there  were  many  desertions 
in  spite  of  watching.  Then  Principal  Todd  began  his  system 
of  holding  a  house  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  its  members. 
When  thirty  boys  have  stood  at  attention  during  the  better  part 
of  an  afternoon,  because  of  the  misdoings  of  one  of  its  members, 
that  member's  reform  is  assured.  Not  only  did  the  desertions 
cease,  but  several  offenders,  caught  in  the  act  by  their  house- 
mates, went  up  and  'snitched  on  theirselves.'  Their  punish- 
ment was  sure  and  immediate,  but  it  was  easier  to  endure  than 
that  form  of  boycott  which  boys  understand  so  well  how  to 
inflict  upon  each  other. 

"So  there  were  plenty  of  hands  to  push  Johnny  into  line,  and 
plenty  of  whispers  to  hurry  him  during  that  first  day  while  he 
learned  that  instead  of  being  a  hero  to  his  house  a  bad  boy  was 
regarded  as  a  dangerous  nuisance. 


HE  POLICE  COURTS  in  New  York  City  bear  dis- 
quieting testimony  to  the  truth  of  some  of  Mr.  William 
Allen  White's  .strictures  upon  modern  education  printed 
our  issue  of  November  4.  Boys  and  young  men  are 
becoming  criminals  or  misdemeanants  for  one  among  other 
reasons  because  their  education  has  given  them  a  distaste  for 
manual  labor.  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  gives  a 
summary  of  the  pronouncements  of  Judge  Thomas  C.  O'Sullivan, 
of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  with  some  comments  thereon: 

"One  of  the  remarkable  features  of  the  criminal  classes  to-day 
in  the  city  of  New  York  is  the  youthfulness  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  offenders.  All  the  judges  in  General  Sessions  have 
noticed  this  and  have  commented  upon  the  fact  that  in  most 
instances  the  young  men  caught  in  the  net  are  the  sons  of  re- 
spectable and  hard-irorking  parents.  The  Judge  testifies  as 
follows:  '  I  have  talked  with  the  parents  of  many  of  these  young 
offenders,  and  I  have  been  told  that,  as  a  rule,  the  prisoners 
have  attended  school  until  thej^  were  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
Very  few  of  them  have  ever  worked  steadily  at  any  occupation. 
With  but  one  or  two  exceptions  they  never  have  undertaken 
to  learn  a  trade.  .  .  .  Many  of  these  young  criminals  are  from 
the  immigrant  stock,  but  there  are  many  whose  names  suggest 
an  American  extraction.' 

"Here  follows  something  that  all  parents  should  consider: 
'Parents  have  become  accustomed  to  living  beyond  their  means  and 
the  ease  and  plenty  they  have  grown  used  to  they  have  encouraged 
their  sons  to  expect,  as  a  natural  thing.  .  .  .  Young  men  brought 
up  comfortably  dislike  to  engage  in  manual  labor.  ...  I  assert 
that  in  our  schools  not  enough  empha.sis  is  put  on  the  child's 
responsibility  to  God.' 

"Judge  O'Sullivan  states  that  out  of  nearly  two  hundred 
criminals  he  has  put  on  probation  only  about  ten  have  gone 
wrong. 

"Summing  up,  he  says  that  the  chief  causes  of  the  appalling 
increase  of  crime  among  young  men  are: 

"A  lack  of  religious  or  moral  instruction  in  the  schools. 

"Reduced  wages,  which  have  deprived  parents  and  their 
children  of  former  comforts  or  luxuries. 

"A  disinclination  on  the  part  of  young  men  to  work,  partly 
because  of  their  hav-ing  been  spoiled  at  home  and  partly  because 
of  their  own  realization  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  wages  they  will 
get  in  the  trades. 

"Bad  associations  on  the  streets  at  night. 

"He  says  crime  in  New  York  would  be  greatly  lessened  if 
everv  street  was  as  well  lighted  as  Fifth  Avenue." 
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The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

(llth  Edition) 

Is  Now  Completely  Published 


28,150  Pages  of  Text— 40,000  Articles— 44,000,000  Word* 


Photograph  of  the  new  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,  printed  on 
ordinary  paper  and  on  India  paper. 


In  one  case  the  volumes  2U'e  3  inches 
thick,  in  the  other  1  inch.  Both  are 
printed  from  the  same  plates  and 
contain  the  same  contents. 


Complete  sets  of  29  volumes  are  being  promptly  shipped  to  fill  new  orders 

A  NEW  INDIA  PAPER  PROSPECTUS 

has  been  prepared  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press 
which  is  beUeved  to  be  adequate  for  every  ordinary  purpose 
of  investigation  and  which  will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 

164  PAGES  OF  SPECIMEN  EXTRACTS 

The  New  Prospectus  is  printed  on  India  paper  (the  standard  material  on  account  of  its  lightness, 
toughness,  opaqueness  and  fine  printing  face  for  the  manufacture  of  high  class  books  in  which  compactness 
and  lightness  are  combined  with  durability)  and  thus  exemplifies  the  convenience  of  the  India  paper  format. 
It  contains  (1)  164  pages  of  extracts,  each  extract  being  prefaced  by  a  note  indicating  the  authorship  and 
length  of  the  article  cited,  and  followed  by  a  postscript  shovsing  the  place  filled  by  the  article  in  the  general 
scheme  of  the  section  to  which  it  belongs;  (2)  reproductions  of  32  full  page  plates  accompanying  the  articles  Alphabet, 
Bible,  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  Aegean  Civilisation,  Cloud,  Miniatures,  Ordnance  (2  examples),  Greek  Art  ( 2  ex- 
amples). Aeronautics,  Parasitic  Diseases,  Spectroheliograph,  Ship,  Roman  Art  (3  examples),  Woodcarving,  Painting 
(2  examples).  Sculpture  (American),  Sculpture  (French),  America,  Planet,  Furniture,  Palaeontology,  Horse,  Japanese 
Metal  Work,  Tapestries,  Vault,  Alloys,  India;  (3)  a  double-page  map  (Switzerland);  (4j  a  single-page  map  (,U.  S. 
History)  ;  (5)  a  map  accompanying  the  article  Polar  Regions;  (6)  a  fac-simile  reproduction  of  the  colour  plate  accom- 
panying the  article  Knighthood  and  Chivalry;  (7)  a  lithographic  fac-simile  of  the  29  volumes  (India  paper.  Full 
Flexible  Sheepskin) demonstrating  the  remarkable  reduction  in  the  thickness  of  the  volumes  due  to  the  use  of  India 
paper;  (8)  a  24-page  pamphlet  which  gives  the  history  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  from  its  inception  in  1769-71, 
together  with  a  description  of  the  new  llth  edition — ^the  lineal  descendant  of  10  successive  and  successful  editions,  and 
the  service  which  it  aims  to  perform;  (9)  editorial  pages  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  History  and  Religion,  where  the 
exhaustive  character  of  the  treatment  accorded  seemed  to  call  for  special  comment;  (10)  a  list  of  659  among  the  15U0 
contributors  from  21  countries. 

In  aildition  to  the  extracts  which  constitute  the  principal  features  of  the  prospectus  there  is  provided  full  information  hearinjj- 
upon  practically  every  department  of  the  work.  Judged  simply  as  a  hook  -  it  is  longer  than  most  books,  for  these  extracts  run  to  iome 
250,000  words — it  is  believed  that  this  prospectus  will  prove  at  least  as  interesting  and  certainly  more  informing  than  any  other  work  to 
which  it  can  reasonably  be  compared. 


Application    for  the  new  India  Paper  Prospectus,  164  Pages — 

Post-Free  Upon  Request 


FIRST  PAYMENT,  $5.00 

The  present  low  price  may  the  more  easily  be  afforded  owing  to 
the  institution  of  serial  payments.  $5.00  is  all  the  immediate  outlay 
that  is  required,  and  after  the  29  volumes  have  been  received,  pur- 
chase may  be  completed  in  monthly  payments  of  the  same  amount. 
The  work  is,  therefore,  placed  within  the  reach  of  all.  Should 
the  subscriber,  however,  find  that  it  better  suits  his  convenience  to 
complete  purchase  in  a  shorter  time,  he  may  do  so  by  making  4,  8 
or  12  monthly  payments,  at  practically  the  cash  price. 


Full  particulars  of  prices,   deferred  payments,  bookcases,  bindings, 
together  with  the  prospectus  described  above,  will  be  sent  free,  on 

application  to 

CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

(Encyclopaedia  Britannica   Department) 

(L.D.  It,)  35  WEST  32D  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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DatnzyA  x)ish  as 
Dmes 


The  housewife  interested 
in  supplying  her  family  with 
"new  dishes"  will  find  that 
dates  lend  themselves  to  the 
making  of  a  great  variety  of 
novel  and  nourishing  dain- 
ties. Dates  are  usually  con- 
sidered only  as  sweetmeats; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  scientific 
analysis  shows  they  possess 
great  food  value.  They  have 
a  sweetness  equal  to  the 
richest  candy,  but  their  nu- 
tritive properties  are  greater 
than  bread.  The  best  of 
these  food  fruits  come  from 
the  Orient  and  are  packed 
under  the  name 

Dromedarv 


CLARENDON  THE  STATESMAN 

C'raik.  Sir  Henry.  The  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  294,  343.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $5.50  net. 

The  history  of  England  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  I.  to  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
presents  a  checkered  picture  of  conflicting 
political  elements,  Puritans  and  Cavaliers, 
Episcopalians  and  Nonconformists,  Roy- 
alists and  Roundheads.  The  commotions 
of  the  time  acted  like  the  shaldng  of  a  bowl 
of  pebbles  which  not  only  rounds  and  pol- 
ishes the  stones  but  brings  the  big  ones 
to  the  top.  Among  these  .was  Hyde,  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  a  man  cold,  calculating, 
sagacious,  and  strong-willed,  who  acted 
uUder  the  impulsion  of  two  passions — 
loyalty  to  the  monarchy  and  devotion  to 
the  established  church.  Yet  he  was 
capable  sometimes  of  atrocious  meanness, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  daughter  and  the  Duke 
of  York.  Added  to  this  was  a  love  of 
power  and  an  austerity  of  life  which  ex- 
cited the  scoffs  and  hatred  of  the  dissolute 
Restoration  court.  Amid  a  number  of 
brilliant  contemporaries  eminent  both  in 
literature  and  politics  he  held  his  position 
until  betrayed  by  intrigue  and  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  king. 

In  writing  his  life,  Sir  Henry  Craik  has 
been  very  happy  in  keeping  the  reader's 
mind  concentrated  on  Hyde  and,  as  in  skil- 
ful portraits,  putting  other  figures  with  a 
few  dexterous  and  characteristic  touches 
in  the  background.  Pym,  Cromwell, 
Hampden,  even  Falkland  are  but  acces- 
sories and  only  employed  to  emphasize  or 
illustrate  the  acts  and  character  of  the 
central  figure. 

Edward  Hyde,  afterward  Earl  of  Claren- 
don and  Lord  High  Chancellor,  was  born 
on  his  father's  estate  in  Wiltshire,  not  far 
from  Salisbury.  Dinton,  his.  birthplace, 
reflected,  at  its  best,  the  peace  and  restful- 
ness  of  English  country  life,  which  he  al- 
ways loved.  His  father  as  a  country 
squire  was  a  leader  and  a  guide  to  the 
neighborhood .  "The  venerable  and  stately 
church  stood  at  his  door."  "Hyde's  boy- 
hood breathed  the  very  atmosphere  of  the 
squires  hall  and  the  parson's  vicarage — 
both  at  their  best."  With  a  view  to  his 
taking  Holy  Orders  he  was  sent  to  Oxford 
in  1622,  but  eventually  chose  the  law  as  his 
profession  and  went  to  London  in  1625 
with  his  uncle.  Treasurer  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  to  begin  his  studies,  being  then 
in  his  seventeenth  year.  Altho  inter- 
rupted ])y  sickness  in  his  law  education  for 
a  year,  he  afterward  resumed  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  bar,  and  meanwhile  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  world,  altho  as  he  says  "when 
he  did  indulge  himself  in  the  liberty  it  was 
without  any  signal  debauchery,  and  not 
without  some  hours  every  day,  at  least 
every    night,    spent    among    his    books." 

Such  was  the  blameless  tenor  of  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  until  he  entered  Par- 
liament in  1640.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
House  was  disputing  with  the  King, 
Charles  I.,  the  question  of  Subsidies  and 
Ship-money.  Hyde  at  first  took  the 
popular  side,  but  turned  Royalist  v/hen  he 
thought  the  monarchy  was  being  assailed; 
and  the  deadlock  became  so  tense  between 
the  parliamentary  parties  that  the  King 
summoned    the    Commons    and    dissolved 


them  after  a  session  of  three  weeks. 
Pym,  Hampden,  and  Oliver  Cromwell 
were  members  of  that  ominous  Parliament. 
Hyde  was  one  of  the  committee  who  de- 
creed the  illegality  of  Ship-money,  and 
next  appears  appointed  with  several  others 
to  frame  charges  against  Strafford.  It 
is  not  known  that  he  approved  of  the 
Attainder  Bill  against  Strafford,  tho  he 
did  not  openly  oppose  it.  This  was  char- 
acteristic of  his  cautious  selfishness.  Yet 
through  all  the  King's  ill-judged  attempts 
to  force  the  hand  of  the  Commons  he  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  sovereign  and  es- 
posed  his  cause  until  the  routs  of  Marston 
Moor  and  Naseby.  As  he  had  headed  the 
Royalists  in  Parliament,  and  had  been 
knighted,  and  made  Chancellor  of  the 
E.xchequer  and  Privy  Councilor  in  1642, 
so,  after  Edgehill,  the  first  great  battle  of 
the  Civil  War,  he  had  prudently  returned 
to  Jersey  and  spent  two  years  in  writing 
the  first  chapter  of  his  "History  of  the 
Civil  War."  When  Charles  I.,  "the  Great 
I  Delinquent,"  was  put  to  death  Hyde 
'  ■  amidst  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  master 
I  to  whose  faults  he  was  not  blind,  but  to 
whose  person  he  was  passionately  attached, 
found  himself  immersed  in  increasingly 
'irksome  duties  at  the  exiled  seat  of  his 
successor."     Of  Charles  I.  he  wrote: 

"  He  was  the  worthiest  gentleman,  the 
best  master,  the  best  friend,  the  best  hus- 
band, the  best  father,  and  the  best  Chris- 
tian that  the  age  in  which  he  lived  produced. 
And  if  he  was  not  the  best  king,  if  he  were 
without  some  parts  and  qualities  which 
have  made  some  kings  great  and  happy, 
no  other  prince  was  ever  unhappy  who 
was  possest  of  half  his  virtues  and  endow- 
ments and  so  much  without  any  kind  of 
vice." 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon  returned  from 
exile  with  Charles  II.  after  the  death  of  the 
Protector  in  September,  1658.  He  then 
took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
Lord  Chancellor  with  "a  general  accepta- 
tion and  respect."  But  he  could  not 
stand  against  the  force  of  intrigue  in  the 
corrupt  court  of  the  third  Stuart,  and 
eventually  Charles  II.  signed  his  name  to 
Clarendon's  degradation  from  his  office, 
which  resulted  in  the  banishment  of  the 
strongest  and  noblest,  if  the  narrowest  yet 
most  consistent.  Royalist  that  figured  in 
that  period  of  debate  and  injustice.  He 
died  at  Rouen,  December  9,  1674.  The 
great  "Man  of  Action,"  the  "true  English- 
man" Bishop  Burnet  styles  him,  while 
Evelyn  speaks  of  him  as  "of  a  jolly  temper 
of  the  old  English  fashion,"  and  the  words 
of  Pepys  are  immortal: 

"I  am  made  in  love  with  my  L'ord 
Chancellor  for  he  do  comprehend  and 
speak  out  well,  and  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  authority,  that  ever  I  saw  man  in  iny 
life.  1  did  never  observe  how  much  easier 
a  man  do  speak  when  he  knows  all  the 
company  to  be  below  him,  than  in  him." 

The  author  of  "The  Life  of  Swift"  has 
made  in  these  volumes  a  finished  study  of 
the  great  Lord  Chancellor  and  has  set 
him  well  in  his  place  during  a  period  that 

(Continued  on  page  860) 
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Quioklv  relieves  that  feeling  of  exhaustion  due  to 
'  summer'heat,  overwork  or  insomnia. 
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The  World's 
Standard  Toilet  Cream 

DAGGEH  &  RAMSDELL'S 

erfect  Cold  Cream 

"The  kind  that  keeps" 

Vw  over  20  years  Daggett  &  Ramsdell's  Perfect  Cold  Cream  has  proved  indispensable  to  the  refined  woman's 

toilet.    She  uses  it  to  clear  and  beautify  her  skin,  smooth  out  the  tell-tale  wrinkles,  replace  the  muddy  dullness 

of  her  complexion  with  the  clean,  fresh  glow  of  health.      This  pure  fragrant  emollient  cleanses  as  soap  and 

water  cannot  possibly  cleanse.      It  removes  impurities  from  the  pores,  refreshes  the  skin  and  allays  irritation. 

Its  users  are  found  in  every  country  in  the  world — women  of  refinement  and  distinction,  who  have  found  it  too 

good  to  be  improved  upon,  and  who  continue  to  use  it  year  after  year  with  increasing  satisfaction. 

Daggett  &  Ramsdell's  Perfect  Cold  Cream  should  be  applied  on  a  wet  cloth  before  and  after 
motoring,  shopping,  dancing,  social  affairs  and  daily  occupations. 

Sold  everywhere,  here  and  abroad.    Tubes  10c,  25c,  50c.    Jars  35c,  50c,  85c  and  $1.50 
O  1    i!  O  1        nn      1_  Calendar    and 

oend  tor  sample  1  ube  Beauty  Book 

Send  10c  (for  packing  and  postage)  for  a  Trial  Tube,  a  copy  of  our  Beauty   Book 
entitled  "An   Aid  to  Personal  Beauty"    and    a   dainty  beautifully   colored    boudoir 
study  in  calendar  form,  10x14  inches. 


DAGGETT*- RAMSDELL'S 
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^^Sdeliis 


II  W M'"  llli««li,    "^fiS^"     NEW  YORK 


PERFECT  COLD  CREAM 


Men,  Keep  Clean  and  Keen 

The  man  who  uses  Dag:pett  t^'  Ramsdell's  Perfect  Cold  Cream  quickly  acquires 
tliat  clean  and  keen  appearance  so  essential  in  making  a  good. impression.  For  the 
traveler,  motorist,  or  business  man  it  is  a  thorough  and  efficient  clean-up.  Should  al- 
ways be  used  after  shaving  to  cleanse  the  soap-filled  pores  and  soothe  the  irritated  skin . 


DAGGETT  &  RAMSDELL 

Dept.  16,  D.  &  R.  Bldg.,  314  W.  14th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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k.^W^        Tkrough 

'     ^     the  five  centuries      \\ 

/^    marking  tne  evolution 
/      or  tne  piano^  no  name  nab 
maae  so  great  an  impress, 
or  nas  signifiea  so  muck  m 
tne    creation   of  the   piano— 
the  perfect  instrument  of  music 
of  moaern  times — as  the  name 


1  o  own  a  Stein^vay 
IS  to  possess  tne  best 


The  Steinv/ay 
Miniature 

A.  grand  piano  in  small  com- 
pass. Made  to  retain  all  tne 
essentials  or  a   true   grand. 


Price,  in  Ebonized  Case,  $800. 
In  MaLogany  Case,  $900. 

The  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer 
nearest  you.  toseiher  with  illustrated 
literature,  will  be  sent  upon  request 
and  mention  of  this  magazine. 


'<\ 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 
107  and  109  E.  14th  St..  New  York 

Subway  Express  .Staliitn  at  the  Door 


mmm) 


Demand  rapidly  increasing;  larger  prices 
being  paid.  You  can  write  them;  we  teach  you 
in  10  easy  lessons.  Ours  is  the  original  and  only 
thorough  course;  graduates  selling  their  plays. 

Write  now  for  full  details.      ASS'O  M.  P.SCHOOLS, 

705  Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago,  111. 
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JtZ  FLATT-ER    CLIP 

espf-rially  adapted  for  card  index  -  filing  and  mail 

enclosure  \isc.  Si-nd  ns  your  stationer's  name  and 
'ic  — «e  will  send  a  lib.rnl  supply  of  these  handy, 
flat,    durable  clips — postpaid. 

Manafactored  by  WEEKS   NUMAN   CO. 
39  Park  Place  -  -  -  Npw  York 


JTiTOf-jf^i^ia  i^^M-ma 


For  Social  Play- Art  Backs- Exquisite  Colors- Higfi  Quality\ 
Ne\N  Designs -Club  Indexes-  Ideal  for  Bridge. 
Gold  Edges  -  Air- Cushion  or  Ivory  Finish  -509aPacK\ 
In  Use  Throughout  the  World  for  General  Play\ 
The  Most  Durat}le  25  Cent  Card  Made. 
Club  Indexes  -  Air-Cushion  or  Ivory  Finish. 
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tried  the  steadiest  minds  and  the  clearest 
judgments.  Sir  Henry  Craik's  work  is 
much  aided  by  the  series  of  beautiful  por- 
traits in  photogravure  and  the  complete 
index  with  which  it  is  furnished. 

GOETHE'S    WOMEN    FRIENDS 

Crawford,  Mary  Caroline.  Goethe  and  His 
Woman  Friends.  Pp.  446.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Company.     $3. 

Germany's  greatest  poet  was  essentially 
a  lover  of  women;  how  much  of  that  love 
was  platonic  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  The  present  author  maintains 
that  the  only  foundation  in  fact,  for  charges 
made  against  him,  lies  in  the  poet's  own 
words,  and,  because  he  was  a  "Poet,"  even 
his  own  words  should  not  be  used  against 
him.  "Here  was  a  man  of  .such  over- 
flowing lovingness  and  such  extraordinary' 
personal  magnetism  that  all  who  knew 
him  surrendered  to  his  charm."  "He 
could  not  help  loving  but,  since  he  preferred 
to  be  passively  hampered  by  a  wounded 
heart  rather  than  actively  hampered  by  a- 
superfluous  wife,  he  loved  and  rode  awaj'." 
Loving  one  woman,  he  always  had  to  have- 
another  to  whom  to  confide  his  passion,  and 
that  multiplied  perceptibly  the  names  of 
the  women  whom  his  letters  and  works 
have  made  famous. 

The  description  of  his  boyhood  home  life 
makes  us  love  and  revere  the  cheerful  little 
mother  who,  all  her  life,  held  him  first  in 
her  heart  and  pride;  it  also  makes  less  un- 
derstandable his  evident  neglect  in  giving 
her  so  little  of  his  time  and  thoughtful 
attention.  It  would  be  impos.sibIe  to  give 
even  a  cursory  glance  to  the  long  list  of 
his  loved  ones,  for  he  was  always  in  love 
with  at  least  one.  In  speech  he  was 
superlative,  and  passionate  in  expression,  so 
that  letters  written  even  to  Augusta  von. 
Stolberg.  whom  he  never  saw,  would  have,, 
from  their  tone,  convinced  the  ordinary 
reader  of  most  intimate  and  passionate- 
experience.  In  every  case,  the  woman 
singled  out  for  special  attention  was  a 
creature  of  fine  and  strong  character. 

After  reading  the  description  of  all  his 
love  episodes,  from  Katherine,  Frederika, 
and  Lili  to  Angelica  Kaufmann,  Bettina, 
and  his  latest  loves,  we  feel  that  the  author- 
has  no  doubt  of  the  uprightness  of  his 
actions  except  in  the  ten  years  when  Frau 
von  Stein  absorbed  his  entire  existence, 
and  his  tardy  mairiage  with  Christiane,. 
the  faithful  little  mother  of  his  children. 
This  faith  on  the  part  of  Miss  Crawford 
and  her  evident  care  in  making  the  book 
complete  and  authentic  make  the  contents 
alluring  as  well  as  instructive. 

THE  DRAMA  IN  THE  TUDOR  AGE 

Brooke,  C.  F.  Tucker.     The  Tudor  Drama.     8vo,  ' 
pp.  461.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.50. 

This  convenient  handbook  for  the  general 
reader  and  student  of  literature  is  mor& 
ambitious  than  its  title;  it  really  gives  the 
history  of  the  English  drama  from  its  be- 
ginning in  liturgical  plays  to  the  culmina- 
tion just  before  the  retirement  of  Shake- 
speare. Many  readers  will  doubtless 
wonder  why  Mr.  Brooke  adds  to  the  already 
voluminous  vTitings  about  Shakespeare's 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.  He  has 
no  new  facts  to  add,  no  new  point  of  view, 
no  novel  method  of  treatment.  His  only 
(Continued  on  page  862) 
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'■  On  Serjt.  2;  I  finally  laid  away  a  blade  that 
I  had  iisea  every  day  for  19  months  By  actual 
count  I  got  581  shaves  from  that  one  blade — 
better  shaves  than  I  ever  got  from  hew  blades 
before  I  used  a  Twinplex  Htropper.  J  Ixiught 
a  Twinplex  because  I  know  that  a  razor 
must  be  stropped  to  give  a  smooth  shave. 
It  did  its  worK  so  well  that  I  saved  its  cost 
with  that  one  blade  alone." 


THE  above  is  a  rather  unusual  experience  of  a  prominent  St.  Louis  business  man. 
We  are  satisfied  to  advertise  i  oo  shaves  from  one  blade.      That  is  conservative 
and  is  plenty  good  enough.      At  that  rate  a   $i    package  of  blades  would  last   3^ 
years.      The  money  saved  will  considerably  more  than  pay  for  a 


WinpiexM^tmpper 

1^0  edges  #  a/  once    %  ^^^  M^M 


but  what  you  save  will  not  be  the  biggest  satisfaction  you  will  get  out  of  the  Twinplex.  You 
will  get  the  kind  of  shaves  a  barber  gives — smooth,  clean,  comfortable.  That  alone  would 
be  worth  more  than  you  advance  for  the  Twinplex. 

The  i'winplex  is  a  perfect  little  shaving  device.  It  is  as  handsome  and  well  made  as  a  S5  razor.  It  is 
simple  to  use — just  lay  blade  on  holder,  slip  catch  and  turn — thirty  seconds  and  both  edjres  are  sharp.  It  strops 
both  edges  at  once,  reverses  itself  at  every  turn  and  strops  the  other  side.  Don't  need  to  remove  blade  to  strop 
the  other  side.  No  skill  required,  you  can't  go  wrong.  No  danger  of  cutting  your  hands.  No  chance  of 
cutting  the  leather.  No  long  strop  needed.  No  hook  needed.  No  big  box  to  carry  around.  It  is  small, 
c(Mnplete  in  itself,  can  be  used  at  home,  on  train  or  in  hotel  with  equal  ease.  it  reduces  stropping  to 
mechanical  accuracy  and  insures  a  perfect  shaving  edge. 


Strops 
both  ed^es 
at  once 


30  DAYS'  TRIAL  OFFER 

Over  30,000  have  been  sold  within  the  past  year,  all  on  a  30  days' 
trial  basis-  and  they  haven't  come  back.  Any  Rood  dealer  will 
^ell  you  a  Twinplex  on  a  guarantee  to  refund  your  money  an, 
time  within  30  days  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Twinple.s 
Vou  can't  lose  -Try  it.  If  you  canlt  get  one  from  your  dealer  \m- 
will  send  you  one  on  30  dav-^'  trial,  carriage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
of  price    f3.5o  (.C.m.id.i  f^.ooi. 

Two  Blades  Sharpened  FREE 

.'^end  us  2  of  your  double-edge  w.ifer  blades  We  will  sharpen  them 
FREE,  and  reuirn  them  with  one  ot  our  little  booklets,  "The  Slickest 
Little  Thing  Vou  Ever  Saw,"  fully  describing  the  Twinplex. 

Twinplex  Sales  Company,  fo'e  KirNcw'Yo'ni.r" 

CanadiiD  DiitribntiDg  Co.,  MoDlreal,  DIstribalors  'or  Caoadt 


Reverses 
at   every 
revolution 


imi^.  strops fhe^ 
,  ^^    \j  other  sidt^ 
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A  Myriad  Cells 

Bounded  by  Toasted  Walls 

These  curious  foods — Puffed  Wheat 
and  Puffed  Rice  —  have  these  peculiar 
qualities. 

Each  grain,  by  a  steam  explosion,  is 
puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size.  Made 
four  times  as  porous  as  bread. 

Within  each  grain  are  a  myriad  cells, 
each  surrounded  by  toasted  wails  as  thin 
as  fairy  wafers. 

These  walls  are  crisped  by  a  fearful 
lieat,  yet  they  melt  in  the  mouth  like 
snowflakes.  The  millions  of  food  par- 
ticles instantly  dissolve,  because  they  are 
blasted  to  pieces.  Digestion  begins  be- 
fore the  grains  leach  the  stomach.  • 

Like  Toasted  Nuts 

The  taste  of  the  grains  is  like  toasted 
nuts,  made  porous  and  crisp  and  digestible. 
They  are  used  like  nuts  in  a  dozen  ways, 
including  candy  making. 

These  are  Prof.  Anderson's  scientific 
foods.  No  other  process  applies  so  much 
heat  to  a  cereal.  No  other  method  makes 
grain  half  so  digestible. 

And  never  before  were  wheat  and  rice 
made  nearly  so  enticing.  The  people 
who  like  them  better  than  anything  else 
now  eat  20,000,000  dishes  monthly. 

Ways  to  Serve 

The  morning  way  is  with  sugar  and 
cream,  or  mixed  with  fruit.  Try  them 
with  sliced  bananas. 

The  evening  way  is  in  a  bowl  of  milk. 
The  grains  are  crisper  than  crackers — 
more  porous  than  bread.  And  they  are 
whole-grain  foods. 

They  are  served  in  soup  for  dinner. 
Chefs  use  them  to  garnish  ice  cream. 
Children  at  play  like  to  eat  the  grains 
dry,  salted  like  peanuts. 

There  are  twenty  ways  to  serve  nut- 
like grains,  as  crisp  and  as  porous  as 
Puffed  Wiieat  and  Puffed  Rice.  And 
every  way  is  enjoyable. 

Your  grocer  is  always  supplied.  , 


The  Quaker  Qats  Compe^ryy 


(■207) 


Sole  Makers — Chicago 


{Continued  from  page  860) 

justification  is  that  he  embodies  in  his 
narrative  recent  critical  opinion  coneerninfj 
the  genesis  and  development  of  the  types 
and  forms  familiar  in  Elizabethan  drama, 
with  due  emphasis  on  foreign  and  native 
elements. 

To  the  undergraduate  student  groping 
his  way  across  an  unknown  waste  he  has 
rendered  a  real  service,  while  his  story  is 
not  without  interest  for  the  general  reader. 
An  excellent  feature  is  the  bibliographies  at 
the  close  of  each  chapter,  so  classified  as 
to  be  most  useful  to  the  student  who  is 
searching  for  texts  or  critical  discussions 
of  topics  considered  in  the  chapter.  An 
adequate  index  fits  the  volume  for  rapid 
use  as  a  book  of  reference. 

ANOTHER      SCHAFF-HERZOG      VOL- 
UME 

The  New  SrhafT-Herzog  Enoyelopedia  of  Re- 
ligious Knowledge.  Vol.  xi.  Son  of  Man-Tre- 
mellius.     Pp.  504.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 

This  volume  furnishes  another  proof  of 
the  high  quality  and  immense  value  of 
this  encyclopedia.  The  range  of  its  in- 
terests is  truly  astonishing,  and  its  articles 
are  up  to  date,  and  written  with  succinct- 
ness and  care.  A  few  plea.sant  surprizes 
are  sprung,  such  as  the  article  on  Stenog- 
raphy and  Church  History;  and  the  brief 
but  careful  discussion  of  Total  Abstinence 
will  be  welcome  in  many  quarters.  As  it 
happens,  several  countries  come  up  for 
treatment — Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Syria — special  attention  being  paid  to  the 
historical  progress  of  the  Church.  Not  the 
least  valuable  feature  of  the  encyclopedia 
continues  to  be  the  biographies,  whether 
of  the  living,  as  Speer  and  Stalker,  or  of 
the  dead,  as  Spurgeon  and  Talmage,  Dean 
Stanley  and  Archbishop  Tait,  Swedenl)org 
and  Tauler,  Strauss  and  Thomas  Aquinas, 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles.  The  most 
modern  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  move- 
ments receive  attention;  for  example, 
Spiritualism,  Theosophy,  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement.  The  needs  alike 
of  the  historical  and  theological  students 
are  considered,  as  in  the  articles  on  Trac- 
tarianism,  Symbolics,  Transubstantiation, 
and  very  many  others.  The  articles  are 
always  in  the  best  of  hands:  Dalman 
writes  on  the  Sj'nagog,  and  Strack  on  the 
Talmud.  Perspective  is  almost  always 
observed,  tho  we  can  not  help  thinking  that 
the  excellent  article  on  Tammuz  is  pro- 
portionally too  long.  Some  of  the  longer 
articles  contain  an  immense  amount  of 
valuable  and  carefully  sifted  information; 
see  the  very  complete  and  informing  article 
on  Sunday-schools,  and  the  unusually  ex- 
haustive article  on  Theological  Seminaries, 
the  prefatory  note  to  which  shows  the 
scrupulous  care  with  which  the  editors  have 
compiled  their  information. 

BABYLONIAN    RELIGIONS 

Jastrow,  Morris,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Aspects  of  Religious 
Belief  and  Practice  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  12mo, 
pp.  496.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50  net. 

This  latest  volume  in  what  has  become 
known  as  the  "American  Hibbert  Lec- 
tures" on  the  liistory  of  religions,  the  ninth 
in  the  series,  is  destined  to  take  high  rank 
among  such  works  and  to  excite  much 
favorable  comment  and  some  criticism. 
While  covering  much  the  same  ground  as 
the  author's  "History  of  the  Religion  of 
Assyria  and   Babylonia,"  and   of   his  en- 


larged German  edition  of  the  same,  the 
present  volume  differs  in  that  it  uses  much 
matter  not  available  for  the  earlier  works, 
and  covers  the  subject  in  a  way  more 
popular  and  less  technical.  There  is  now 
no  excuse  except  lack  of  interest  for  ig- 
norance respecting  this  intensely  interest- 
ing subject.  This  fact  is  the  more  em- 
phatic since  "popular"  treatment  in 
Jastrow's  hands  does  not  involve  a  low^er- 
ing  of  the  standard  of  scholarship. 

Notable  results  reached  are  the  ad- 
mission that  there  was  a  "Sumerian" 
language,  the  affirmation  that  Akkadians 
were  Semites,  and  the  statement  that  the 
soul  of  an  animal  .saerified  to  obtain  omens 
was  believed  in  and  became  identical  with 
the  soul  of  a  deity  (questionable).  The 
treatment  of  divination  is  distinguished  as 
a  very  able  contribution  (parts  of  which  will, 
however,  require  scrutiny)  to  the  general 
subject,  while  the  discussion  of  temples 
and  cults  is  a  very  conclusive  summing  up' 
of  the  data.  Dr.  Jastrow  is  an  advocate 
of  the  extreme  low  dating  of  the  earlier 
events  in  the  early  history  of  these  peoples, 
and  here  reaches  conclusions  which  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  modified.  The 
illustrations  are  apt  and  beyond  praise. 

Uncorrected  typographic  errors  are  "  As- 
syarian"  (p.  42),  and  "Boghaz-Kevi" 
(p.  191). 

WAGES  IN  AMERICA 

Nearing,  Scott.  Wages  in  the  United  States. 
A  Study  of  State  and  Federal  Wage  Statistics.  Cloth, 
12mo,  pp.  220.     Macmillan  Co.    $1.25  net. 

American  students  of  social  economy 
have  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  lack 
of  any  recent  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  wages  in  the  United  States  really 
are.  As  the  basis  of  much  theory,  not  to 
say  practical  effort,  rested  on  such  knowl- 
edge, any  test  of  philosophy  was  difficult 
until  such  general  information  was  col- 
lected. Therefore  Professor  Nearing  con- 
cluded to  attempt  it,  and  the  results  of  his 
effort  are  here  presented.  The  book  is 
therefore  a  mine  of  facts  upon  which  to 
base  studies  looking  toward  betterment  of 
wage-earners,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  the  library  of  every  sociolo- 
gist and  would-be  reformer.  The  pages 
bristle  with  tables  of  statistics  classified 
geographically  by  States,  and  also  indus- 
trially. Finally  they  are  summarized  for 
the  whole  country.  The  boiled-down  fact 
of  general  interest  on  the  last  page  is,  that 
three-quarters  of  the  adult  males  and  nine- 
teen-tweiitieths  of  the  adult  females  in  the 
United  States  who  are  working  for  wages 
actually  earn  less  than  $600  a  year  each. 

PRESENT  CHEMICAL  PROBLEMS 

Dunran,  Robert  Kennedy.  Some  Chemical 
Problems  of  To-Day.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  254.  Illus- 
trated.   Harper  &  Bros.    $2  net. 

Professor  Duncan  is  a  director  of  re- 
searches in  industrial  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburg  and  also  at  the 
University  of  Kansas,  and  keeps  abreast, 
if  not  a  little  in  advance  of,  the  progress  of 
his  science.  Ho  has  the  ability  to  write  of 
this  progress  in  a  style  easily  understood 
and  very  attractive  to  any  one  who  cares 
to  read  of  such  matters.  His  preface  maj^ 
be  commended  to  every  young  chemist  for 
its  suggestions  as  to  new  fields  where 
investigation  is  needed  in  view  of  practical 
applications  of  chemistry  to  daily  life  and 
{Continued  on  page  864) 
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The  Thermos  Carafe 

The  Thermos  Carafe  is  intended  for  in-door  use.      Handsome  in  design  and  finish  it  will  rival 
the  finest  silver  on  your  side-board  and  it  w^ill  be  used  many  times  as  often. 

The  Thermos  Carafe  keeps  any  beverage  ice  cold   for  85   hours  or  piping  hot  for  from  30  to  45 
hours.      It  is  ideal  for  the  sick  room  and  a  boon  to  the  invalid  or  aged.      Makes  a  splendid  card  party 
prize,  a  wedding  present  or  a  Christmas  gift.      Price  $5.00. 

The  Thermos  Bottle 

Thermos  bottles  are  now  made  in  models  to  be  sold  from  $1.00  up.  Though  the  world  of  sports  still 
finds  Thermos  indispensable,  it  is  in  the  home  that  this  modern  marvel  has  its  greatest  popularitj-.  At  one 
time  Thermos  was  erroneously  considered  a  luxury.  To-day  it  is  known  as  a  positive  necessity  in  millions 
of  households.      It  is  indispensable  in  the  nursery. 

The  Thermos  Lunch  Kit 

The  Thermos  Lunch  Kit  consists  of  two  metal  cases — for  sandwiches,  etc. — and  a  Thermos  Bottle, 
embodied  in  a  neat,   easy  to   carry  case.       It  enables  school  children  and  grown  people — who  carry 
lunch  from  home  —  to  have  an  appetizing  meal.      The  Thermos  Bottle  permits  them  to  have  hot 
soup,  coffee  or  cocoa  with  their  lunch.     Thermos  Lunch  Kits  $2.50  up. 

Buy   Thermos   at  any    good    store.      If  you  want  valuable  information  about  Thermos 
articles,    which    lack    of    space    prevents   our  giving  here — write  for  our  34-page  illustrated 
Catalog  and  Price  List. 

The    Name    Thermos    is    plainly   stamped    on   the    bottom    of  every  genuine 
Thermos  article.       Insist    that    it    be    on    anything    you    purchase    as    Thermos. 
It  is  the  word  that  imitators  ^A/re  not  use. 


AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE  CO. 

THERMOS  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 
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Get  down 
your  old 
jimmy 
pipe 
and  try  it 

That's  the  way  to  find  out 
that  Prince  Albert  is  a  real, 
bang-up,  joy  smoke.  You'll  find 
it  different  from  any  other  tobacco 
you  ever  smoked.  It  has  some  thing's 
the  others  don't  have,  and  lacks  some  they  do 
have.  A  pipeful  will  prove  its  wonderful  flavor  and 
fragrance.  A  thousand  pipefuls  won 't  bite  your  tongue! 
And  right  there  you  have  the  reason  why  P.  A.  has  re- 
volutionized pipe  smoking.  Our  patented  process  takes 
out  the  bite  and  the  sting  without  lessening  the  rich, 
mellow,  satisfying  tobacco  flavor. 

Nnce  Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 

Maybe  you  have  a  grudge  against  a  pipe.  Forget  it. 
The  pipe  wasn't  to  blame  ;  it  was  the  tobacco.     Tuck 

p. A.  in  the  bowl,  and  that  pipe  is  as  good  as  gold.  It  takes  on  a  new 
value,  becomes  a  source  of  simon-pure,  unadulterated,  endless  joy. 

But  try  it,  we  say.  Get  a  tin  now  at  the  nearest  smoke  shop.  All  live 
dealers  sell  it,  and  all  know  that  when  a  man  once  tries  P.  A.  he 
fights  shy  of  substitutes. 

loc  tins,  50  bags  wrapped  in  weather-proof  paper,  half-pound  and 
pound  liumidors.  The  pound  humidors  of  crystal  glass  make 
jim-dandy  Christmas  gifts. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depen  ds 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of    ."lie    whole    truth 
al  out  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

{Illustrated) 
by  IVilliam   H,    IVaiiin^,   A  .Jf.,  M,D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 
Knowlcd'jre  a  Young  Man  PhouKl  Hnvo. 
Knowleds*  a  Young  Husbalid  Should  I^ave. 
Knowledge  a,  Fatlu-r  Should  Have. 
Knowledi^o  a  Father  Shduld  Impart  to  His  Son. 
Mffiical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Ynuus  Woman  Should  H4Ve. 
Knowledge  a  Y'o'in^  "Wife  Should  Have. 
Kno-wh'dffe  a  Muthcr  Shouhl  Havo. 

Knowlc'd're  a  Mntlier  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowh-lfje  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume.     Illustrated.    $2.00.  jiostpaid 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions"   and  Table  of  Contents 

PuHtan  Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  BIdg.,   Phila..  Pa. 


PENCEMAN) 

STEEL    PBKS 

Tempered  for  high  elasticity,  ground 
for  smooth  writing— the  perfection  of 
pens.     For  every  style  of  writing. 
Sample  card  of  12  different  styles  and 
2  good  penholders  sent  for  10  cents. 
5PENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,     31J  Broadway,  New  YorK 


Travelogues   in  Your  Town 


THE  NEW  ERKOSCOPE  is  a  perfect  stereopticon 
for  the  projection  of  lantern  slides,  llsedwith  electric, 
acetylene  or  calcium  liRht.  Three  typewritten  travel- 
ogues and  slides  free  of  rental  with  KRKOSCOPE  oiitfit. 
S  .Id  on  Time  Payments.  $.10down.  Can  be  used  by  anybody 
anywhere.  100,000  slides  in  stock  for  rent.  Get  our  book 
■'  How  to  Put  on  Travelogues." 
KRKKIC  BROS.  OPTlC'.ll.  CO.  St.  I.oiiis 
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promising  substantial  rewards.  It  is 
amazing  how  many  openings  exist.  "The 
Question  of  the  Atom"  is  taken  up  and 
the  answer  involves  some  novel  and  very 
curious  information  about  radioactivit.v 
t  hat  is  not  at  all  generally  known.  Another 
chapter  enlarges  upon  the  same  theme,  and 
leads  to  a  discussion  of  "the  chemical  in- 
terpretation of  life,"  in  which  no  one  can 
follow  the  author  without  astonishment  at 
the  breadth  of  thought  it  opens  up.  "  The 
Beginning  of  Things"  is  an  account  of  the 
new  school  of  physicists  who  assert  that 
the  familiar  Laplacian  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  our  solar  system  won't  do  at  all; 
and  a  brief  and  lucid  statement  of  what 
they  offer  in  exchange  for  the  discarded 
liypothesis.  It,  again,  will  set  a  man  think- 
ing. Chemists  will  find  much  more  of 
special  interest  in  this  book,  which  is  well 
worth  any  one's  careful  reading.  Unfor- 
tunately, howe\er,  the  pleasure  of  perusal 
is  sadly  marred  by  errors  in  proof-reading 
which  can  only  be^  called  disgracefid  in  their- 
carelessness. 

AUTUMN  FICTION 

C'iirleton,  Katharine.  Dorothy,  the  Motor  Girl_ 
Pp.  386.    New  York:   The  Century  Co.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  new  book  by  a  new  writer,  and 
especially  adapted  for  young  girls  or  for- 
young  people  of  both  sexes.  The  whole 
story  revolves  around  one  sweet  little  six- 
teen-year-old maiden,  her  friends  and  fam- 
ily, and  chronicles  the  plans  and  events 
that  follow  her  winning  a  beautiful  auto- 
mobile as  a  prize  in  a  book-guessing  con- 
test. The  story  is  wholesome  and  sweet 
— the  .young  people  "well  bred,"  and  the 
general  trend  "uplifting"  and  instructive. 

Story-book  children  are  apt  to  seem  ab- 
normally good  aiid  clever,  but  the  de- 
scription of  their  fun  with  their  motor  and 
at  their  various  parties  is  so  detailed  that 
many  a  young  reader  will  be  inspired  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  Incidentally  the  illus- 
trations and  the  descriptions  of  the  his- 
torical places  of  interest  visited  on  their 
\acation  trip  are  instructive  and  interest- 
ing. The  little  tragedy  at  the  crisis  of  the 
story  brings  out  the  strength  that  lies  in 
love  and  faith  and  proves  most  clearly  that 
'"Virtue  is  its  own  reward." 

Vaka,  Demetra.  In  the  Shadow  of  Islam.  Pp. 
315.     Boston  and  New  -Vork:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

Here  is  a  novel  whose  Turkish  back- 
ground and  characters  will  attract  more 
attention  because  of  Turkey's  present 
prominence  than  on  its  own  merits.  The 
story  is  a  strange  combination  of  romance 
and  an  attempt  to  represent  the  "Young 
Turk"  movement.  The  heroine,  Milicent 
Grey,  is  a  young  college  graduate  -with 
ambition  for  "reforms,"  wdio  accepts  an 
invitation  to  visit  Constantinople  and 
there  falls  in  love  with  a  Turk.  The  book 
reads  easilj-,  and  the  author's  technie  is- 
good,  but  the  story  does  not  get  anywhere 
nor  leave  much  for  the  mind  to  treasure. 
The  best  part  is  the  opportunity  given  to- 
contrast  the  European  and  Asiatic  points 
of  view,  not  to  mention  the  author's  de- 
scription of  Oriental  intrigue  and  splendor. 

Web.ster,  Jean.  "Just  Patty."  Pp.  342.  New 
York:    The  Century  Co.    $1.20  net 

Patty  is  not  a  new  friend  to  the  reading 
public,  but  a  girl  who  is  well  known  and 
very  much  liked.     I n  these  chronicles  of  her 

{Cunlinut'd  on  page  8(>6> 
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"T/je  Soap  with  a  Sentiment 

SYLVAN   TOILET  SOAP 

Perfumed    with    the   Actual   Essence    of  the   Flower 

hi  Six  Oriors :  X'iolet,  Sandalwood,  Heliotrope,  Li'ac,  Rose  and  Carnation 

'Ten  Cents  the  Cake  '■Twentx-Five  Cents  the  Box 


Sylvan 
Talcum 
Powder 

TlntC  Odors 

Violet 

Saiulalwootl 

C'anuition    (fleslO 

Fifteen  Cents 


Sold  by  the  better  grade  dealers.    Send  Four  Cents  in 
stamps,  with  name  of  your  dealer,  for  trial  size  pack- 
ages of  Soap  and  Talcum,    luich  cake  of  soap  bearing 
the  Armour  name   carries  the  maker's  guaranty  of 
absolute  purity  and  freedom  from  adulteration. 


ARMOUR  a'JvoCOMPAINY 


Departvient  of  Toilet  Soaps  Box  H 
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The  Ri^ht  Carbon 
Paper 
at  Last! 


100  Copies  and  All  Clear 

— all  easily  readable ;  all  permanently 
written,  fade-proof,  rub-proof,  smut- 
proof.  Here  is  a  carbon  paper  that 
really  makes  carbon  records  that  will 
guarantee  permanency  in  your  files. 

On  every  possible  point  you  or 
your  stenographer  can  think  of,  you 
will  find  it  profitable  to  insist  on 
getting 

CAR  BO  N    PAPER 

For  instance,  compare  these  fea- 
tures exclusively  MultiKopy's  with 
your  present  paper,  then  write  for  a 
sample  sheet  of  MultiKopy. 

MultiKopy  will  make  100  clear  copies. 
MultiKopy  will  make  20  copies  at   one 
writing. 

MultiKopy  isn't  affected  by  weather  con- 
ditions; won't  rub,  fade,  smudge  or  soil  the 
fingers;  and  its  copies  are  permanent. 

That's  carbon  paper  economy.  Learn 
how  it  will  reduce  expenses — send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  dealer's  name  for  a 
free  sample  sheet.  Dictate  the  request  to- 
day. Made  in  Black,  Blue,  Purple,  Red 
and  Green;  in  six  varieties  to  meet  every 
requirement. 

Star  Brand  Typewriter  Ribbons 
guaranteed  to  make  75,000  im- 
pressions of  the  letters  "a"  and 
"e"  without  clogging  the  type 
so  as  to  show  on  the  paper. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  CO.,  334  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Addreii  alt  tetun  to  the  Home  Office, 

SALES  OFFICES:  New  York,  396-8  Broadway;  Chicago. 
222  W.  Madison  St. ;  Philadelphia.  908  Walnut  St. ; 
Pittsburg.  432  Diamond  St. 


(Continued  from  page  864) 
fun  and  experiences  at  St.  Ursula's  board- 
ing-school, we  find  her  the  same  lovable, 
mischievous,  wholesome  little  soul  as  ever. 
She  is  a  problem  to  her  teachers,  a  leader 
among  the  girls,  and  the  instigator  of  more 
scrapes  than  a  few,  hut  she  never  does  a 
mean  thing  and,  when  caught,  faces  the 
the  results  of  her  frolic  and  thoughtlessness 
truthfully  and  fearlessly.  Miss  Webster 
writes  with  a  sympathy  and  comprehen- 
sion that  indicates  real  experience  and, 
while  she  writes  for  girls,  does  not  fail  to 
charm  all  ages.  Each  chapter  chronicles 
some  episode,  complete  in  itself,  and  side 
by  side  with  delicious  bubbling  humor  we 
find  thoughtful,  womanly  instincts  sug- 
gestively illustrated.  It  is  the  kind  of  book 
to  give  our  girls — clean,  wholesome,  and 
refreshing. 

Van  Saanen,  Marie  Louise.  The  Blind  Who 
See.  Pp.411.  New  York:  The  Century  Co.  .$1.20 
net. 

The  marital  triangle  has  probably  fur- 
nished the  theme  for  more  dramas,  novels, 
and  discussions  than  any  other  one  subject, 
and  the  only  novelty  we  can  look  for  is 
something  original  in  treatment,  or  extra 
fa.sciiiation  in  the  style.  Both  of  these 
points  we  find  in  Mrs.  Van  Saanen's  stor\^ 
but  not  quite  markedly  enough  to  make  the 
book  exceptional.  Sylvus,  the  blind  ^■iolin- 
ist,  with  his  musical  temperament  and  gentle 
disposition,  finds  absolute  peace  and  satis- 
faction in  the  love  of  his  young  wife  Nona, 
but  Nona,  unfortunately,  gets  restless  and 
allows  her  vivid  longing  for  life  and  action 
to  lead  her  into  temptation,  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale.  To  be  honest,  Nona  really 
does  the  leading,  and  Allan  Dietrich  falls  a 
willing  victim  to  her  pursuit.  The  plot  is 
weak  here,  for,  in  real  life,  Nona's  freedom 
of  action  would  have  brought  publicity, 
discovery,  and  disgrace  long  before  the 
author  was  ready  for  her  climax.  The 
diction  of  the  book  is  rich  in  sensuous 
charm,  and  the  story  moves  gracefully  to 
its  goal,  but  we  wish  she  had  made  Sylvus  a 
little  more  of  a  man  and  Nona  a  little  less 
flagrant  in  her  freedom,  but  they  both 
suffer  enough  before  the  rather  unexpected 
denouement  is  reached. 

roolldge,  Susan.  What  Katy  Did  Next.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown   &  Co. 

A  new  edition  of  the  popular  Katy  Did 
stories  calls  for  only  a  reiteration  of  former 
verdicts.  They  are  such  pretty  stories  for 
girls,  so  full  of  amusement  and  information 
that  they  charm  even  grown-ups,  and  open 
up  a  delightful  vista  of  pleasure  to  the 
younger  reader.  Miss  Alcott  wrote  for 
boys  as  well  as  girls,  but  Susan  Coolidge 
knows  girls  especially  and,  either  from  her 
own  memories  or  from  careful  study  seems 
to  know  just  what  girls  love,  how  thej' 
talk,  and  to  comprehend  their  greatest 
dreams  and  ambitions.  In  this  volume 
Katy  is  twenty-one,  and  goes  abroad  with 
a  friendly  neighbor  intending  to  spend  a 
year.  The  story  of  their  travels  possesses 
absorbing  interest,  and  the  descriptions  of 
famous  historical  places,  pictures,  and 
people  are  so  woven  into  the  story  that  it 
is  edifying  as  well  as  interesting.  A  pretty 
little  love-affair  is  developed  between  Katy 
and  her  chaperon's  brother,  who  is  an 
officer  on  one  of  the  naval  vessels  stationed 
near  their  temporary  home,  and  we  can  eas- 
ily understand  what  Katy  will  do  "next." 
We  envy  the  younger  generation  that  has 
not  yet  read  these  stories  that  are  so  de- 
hghtful  without  being  didactic. 


Barrle,  J.  M.  Peter  and  Wendy.  Pp.  267.  New 
York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Perhaps  it  is  no  more  incredible  that 
Peter  Pan  should  be  held  between  the  covers 
of  a  book  than  for  him  to  fly  in  and  out  of 
the  nursery  window,  but  no  one  would 
have  dared  attempt  to  catch  the  elusive 
spirit  except  Mr.  Barrie,  and  certainly  no 
one  could  have  imprisoned  the  sprite  so 
tenderly  as  this  same  wonderful  writer. 
Books  of  such  convincing  imagery  elude 
any  attempt  at  criticism  or  description; 
we  feel  the  fascination,  but  to  attempt  to 
explain  Avould  be  a  profanation.  It  is 
like  the  perfume  of  a  flower,  the  "timbre" 
of  a  musical  note,  the  perspective  and 
atmosphere  of  a  painting,  the  real  vital 
essence  of  truth,  tenderness,  and  talent; 
perfectly  patent  but  ine.xplicable.  We 
wonder  enviously  how  Mr.  Barrie  gets 
his  insight  into  the  mother-heart,  the 
child's  fancy,  and  the  grown-up's  longing. 

His  style  as  well  as  his  material  is  utterly 
unlike  anything  we  know,  and  is  touched 
with  whimsical  fancies  and  spiritual  com- 
prehension. Wendy  was  Mother  Dar- 
ling's first-born,  and,  when  little  John  and 
Michael  were  wee  brothers,  the  "dreams 
came  true"  and  Peter  Pan  came  to  the 
nursery  to  hunt  for  his  shadow,  attended 
only  by  "Tinkle  Bell"  the  fairy.  Flying 
was  easy  as  Peter  taught  it,  "you  just  think 
lovely  wonderful  thoughts  and  they  lift 
you  up  in  the  air,"  and  finally  the  children 
fly  away  with  him  to  "Never-never  land" 
where  Wendy  mothers  the  "lost  boj's"  in 
their  house  under  the  ground.  Imagine 
the  pirate  horde,  the  redskins  and  the  mer- 
maids, the  make-believe  feasts  and  the 
very  real  battles,  for  they  are  real  when 
Barrie  describes  them. 

At  last  Wendy  longs  for  Mother  Dar- 
ling, who  "tidies  up  her  children's  minds 
at  night,"  the  mother  with  "the  one  little 
fugitive  kiss  in  the  corner  of  her  mouth," 
so  she  flies  home  with  the  boys,  but  promises 
Peter  that  she  w ill  return  for  "spring  house- 
cleaning,  "  if  he  comes  for  her.  In  one  of 
his  periods  of  forgetfulness,  Wendy  grows 
up  and  has  children  of  her  own,  but.  as 
years  go  on.  Peter  is  satisfied  with  child  or 
grandchild  and  does  not  seem  to  heed  the 
difference.  The  world  should  be  Aery 
thankful  for  a  writer  who  can  create  such 
delightful  and  exquisite  nonsense, 

Linroln,  Joseph  C.  Cap'n  Warren's  Wards.  Pp. 
379.  New  York  and  London:  D.  Applet  on  (fc 
Co.     $1.30  net. 

Cap'n  Warren  did  not  wish  to  leave  his 
happy  home  in  South  Denboro,  where  his 
cousin  Abby  presided  over  his  domestic 
comfort,  but  when  his  brother  "Bije," 
known  in  New  York  as  "A.  Rodgers 
Warren,"  died  and  left  him  guardian  of 
the  two  children,  Caroline  and  Steve,  as 
well  as  executor  of  a  supposedly  large 
estate,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  assume  the 
responsibility.  All  the  native  shrewdness 
and  gentle  firmness  of  the  Cape  Cod  Cap- 
tain is  needed  to  see  the  matter  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion,  for,  with  his  homely 
ways  and  direct  and  outspoken  frankness, 
he  finds  himself  not  exactly  popular  with 
the  young  people  and  their  so-called  friends. 
Every  situation  in  the  book  gives  the 
Cap'n  a  chance  to  air  in  epigrammatic 
monologue  his  witty  perspicacity  and 
honest  philosophy.  The  intriguing  mother 
of  Caroline's  tutor  is  finally  circumvented, 
the  caddish  Steve  learns  the  difference 
between  real  and  imitation  manhood,  and 
(Continued  on  page  868^ 
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Send  for  This  New 

Shaving  Brush  for 

30  Days^  Free  Trial 

Before  Buying 

Use  it  every  time  you  shave  for  30  days.  Then  send  us 
the  price  ($2)  or  return  the  Brush. 

Can  we  make  any  fairer  offer  ? 

But  we  l^now  what  the  Luxury  Lather  Brush  is— what  it 
will  do — what  it  has  done  — how  much  easier  it  is  to  shave 
after  using  it.  We  know,  too,  that  it  rarely  takes  30  days  for 
a  man  to  decide  that  he  really  needs  this 

LUXURY 

Lather  Brush 

the  greatest  improvement  in  shaving  tools  since  the  invention  of 
the  safety  razor. 

The  Luxury  Brush  is  a  revelation 
in  shaving  comfort.  Its  chief  exclu- 
sive feature  is  the  1  50  tapering  round 
rubber  "Fingers" — for  rubbing  in  the 
lather  and  softening  the  beard.  The 
rubber  "Fingers'*  soften  the  beard 
close  to  the  face,  which  is  where  the 
razor  cuts  the  hairs — and  that  is  the 
real  secret  of  easy  shaving. 

In  other  words,  the  Luxury  Brush 
proper/y  prepares  the  beard  for  shav- 
ing— and  it  is  the  only  Brush  that 
does.  It  does  exactly  what  the  barber 
does — lathers  the  face  and  softens  the  beard  thoroughly  before 
putting  the  razor  to  it — and  it  does  all  this  in  less  time  than  the 
barber  can  do  it,  to  say  nothing  of  the  greater  convenience,  and  of 
the  time  wasted  in  waiting  to  be  "next,"  and  in  going  to  and  from 
the  barber  shop.  It  is  the  trouble  men  have  had  in  lathering  that 
has  sent  them  back  to  the  barber ;  but  here  is  the  barber's  secret 
disclosed — proper  lathering. 

The  Luxury  Lasher  Brush  makes  any  razor  shave  better — 
old-  fashioned  or  "safety" — it  makes  even  a  dull  razor  shave  well. 
After  an  easy,  comfortable  shave,  a  delightful  massage  can  be 
given  by  washing  the  lather  off  the  1  50  rubber  "Fingers,"  dip- 
ping them  in  clean  water  and  rubbing  over  face  until  the  skin 
glows  and  tingles,  taking  away  the  drawn  or  "puckery"  feeling. 
The  rectangular  handle — another  exclusive  feature — makes 

shaving  a  neater  and  cleaner  opera- 
tion than  with  the  ordinary  straight- 
handle  brush. 

Write  on  your  business  stationery, 
enclose  business  card,  or  give  ref- 
erences.    We  will  promptly  send 
this  Brush  postpaid. 
Your  dealer  is  also  authorized  to  give  you 
a  30-Day  Free  Trial  oi  the  Luxury  Lather 
Brush  before  buying.      But  if  he  should  not 
have  them  in  stock,  write  direct  to  us. 


Choice  French 

Bristles  Blended 

with  Real 

Badger  Hair 

Solidly  Imbedded 

in  Rubber. 


Xmas 
Suggestion 

The  Luxury  Lather 
Brush  makes  a  very 
acceptable  Christmas 
gift  for  father,  brother 
or  friend. 


150  Round 
Rubber 
Fingers 
for  rubbing 
in  lather. 


Rectangular 
handle 
keeps 
lather  off 
the  hand. 

Hangs  up 
to  dry. 


^  The  Brush  that  makes  shaving  a  real     ^^ 
luxury.  y^ 

^  The  only  Brush  that  properly  y^"^ 
prepares  the  beard  for  shav-  y^  o^^si^ 
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^  The  Brush  that  makes    /^t^ 
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The  Modern  Idea 

Unlimited  Hot  Water  at  the  Turn  of  the  Faucet 


EVERY  self-respecting  man  and  woman  likes 
to  keep  clean,  and  glories  in  the  luxury  of 
a  good  bath.  Perhaps  it  is  cleanliness  that 
makes  us  self-respecting,  or  perhaps  it  is  the 
other  way  around,  but  we  all  want  everything 
that  will  add  to  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  the  bathroom. 

Possibly  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  an  unlimited  supply  of  hot  w^ater — hot 
water  whenever  you  want  it,  winter 
or  summer — hot  as  long  as  you  w^ant 
it — hot  as  long  as  it  runs. 

Unless  you  have  seen  or  heard  about  the  won- 
derful RUUD  AUTOMATIC  GAS  WATER 
HEATER  this  may  sound  like  a  pretty  big 
claim,  but,  like  all  ingenious  devices,  it  is  ex- 
tremely simple. 

The  RUUD  is  in  the  cellar  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  mind.  The  moment  any  hot  water  faucet  is 
turned  on  anywhere  in  the  house,  the  gas  is 
automatically  lighted  in  the  RUUD  and  the 
water  is  heated  as  it  flows  through  the  hot 
copper  coils.  When  the  faucet  is  closed  the 
gas  is  automatically  turned  off. 

Look  in  the  telephone  book  and  see  if  we  have  a 
branch  in  your  town — if  not,  the  gas  company  or 
dealer  has  the  RUUD  and  will  gladly  show  it  in  oper- 
ation.    Send  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 


Standard  Dwelllnji  Size 

$100 

Pacific  Coast,  $115 

Delivered 


'  How  the  RUUD  Operates 

■When  you  turn  a  hot%vater 
faucet,  the  water  pressure 
operates  a  valve  which  turns 
on  the  gas  in  the  burner.  All 
the  water  before  reaching 
the  faucet  must  flowthrough 
turn  after  turn  of  copper  coil, 
which  is  directly  over  the 
flame  of  the  burners. 
Now  comes  the  most  Mvon- 
derful  part— as  soon  as  the 
water  becomes  too  hot,  a 
temperature  regulator  auto- 
matically shuts  off 
the  gas.  The  coils 
are  so  hotthat  the 
v^ater  continues  to 
run  hot  for  some 
time,  but  when  it 
starts  to  cool,  the 
temperature  regu- 
lator turns  on  the 
gas  again.  This 
continues  until  the 
hot  waterfaucet  is 
closed,  when  the 
gas  goes  out,  and 
the  RUUD  ceases 
to  work. 

No  more  water  is 
heated  than  is 
actually  used — no 
more  gas  is  burned 
than  enough  to 
keep  the  water  at  a 
fixed  temperature, 
and  it  is  all  done 
without  even  a 
thought  on  your 
part. 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  H,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  In  all  Principal  Cities 


"THE  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE"  ^l,^l^^.^\of'l^P^¥^^fo^^ 

VOL.  I.  HiHtory  of  Prevention  of  Disease  among  Hindus,  Chinese.  Israelites.  Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  other 
ancient  races — General  Prophylaxis -prevention  of  internal  diseases,  of  blood  diseases,  of  diseases  of  meta- 
bolism, of  infectious  diseases,  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  digestive  organs,  of  diseases  of  women  and 
children.  VOL.  II,  Diseases  of  nervous  system,  mental  diseases,  diseases  of  eye,  teeth,  nose,  mouth,  throat, 
skin,  and  urinary  organs. 

"  It  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  from  a  preventive  point  of  view.     It  will  enable  the  physician 
to  give  better  advice  and  possibly  less  medicine." — Medical  Hecord,  New  York. 
2  vols.,  1063  pages.      Cloth.  $7.50  per  set. 
FUNK   &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY.  Publiahera,   44-60  East   Twenty-third   Street,   NEW   YORK 


5!ntiincibfe 
Junior 
Moderate 
Priced 

Practical  Clean  Your  Home  By  Air 

Machine  The  3lnl)incibie  is  the  famous  Centrifii'jal  Fan  Machine.  It  gives  a 
for  the  strong,  steady  suction  power  at  all  times,  gets  all  the  dust  and  dirt.  No 
Home.         valves,  no  pumps,  no  gears— no  wearing  parts      The 

5n\3tncible  rooo>.Vi:^^ 

has  proven  its   practical   superiority   in  thousands  of  homes   and    offices  by  years  of  service. 

Silent  Simple  TKorovigh 

f  nbinctfale  Stationary  Plants 


Made  in   six  sizes  to  fit  every  need.     Our 
Engineering  Department  is  at  your  service. 


S^ntiincible  Portable  Machines 

Made  in  four  sizes.    .Silent,  practical,  mod- 
erate-priced machines. 

May  we  demonstrate  for  you  ? 

Yt<-<'  Booklet — illustrated — tells  the  impoilant  things  about  air-i'leanin;     Address  Dept.  J. 
Electric  Renovator  Manufacturing  Co.  21  Amberson  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


{Continued  from  •page  866) 

fortunes  are  manipulated  in  a  manner  a  bit 
Quixotic  and  overdrawn,  but  calculated  to 
make  every  one  happy.  The  story  is  full 
of  fun  and  wholesome  philosophy. 

OTHER  AUTUMN  BOOKS 

Boas,  Franz.  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Man. 
12mo,  pp.  304.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading, since  it  deals  as  much  with  the 
physical  as  the  mental,  and  with  civilized 
man  as  fully  as  with  primitives.  A  better 
title  would  be  "Examination  of  Current 
Anthropological  Theories."  In  eight  chaj)- 
ters  modern  anthropology  is  fairly  well 
covered,  many  current  theories  are  showTi 
to  be  doubtful,  the  results  being  summed 
up  in  a  ninth  chapter,  while  the  racial 
futiu-e  of  the  United  States  is  discust  in  a 
tenth. 

Briefly  stated,  the  rcvsults  are:  higher 
achievement  does  not  involve  higher  men- 
tality, nor  are  the  ."higher"  races  phylo- 
geneticaUy  more  advanc«<l  than  the  lower; 
changes  in  human  types  may  be  due  to 
environment  and  selection;  mentality  is 
influenced  by  "degree  of  domestication"; 
hereditary  mentality  is  not  improved  by 
civilization;  present  types  of  mankind 
antedate  present  linguistic  families;  racial 
types  and  cultural  stages  are  not  to  be  cor- 
related; and  difference  in  logical  results 
between  primitive  and  civilized  man  are 
due  merely  to  the  greater  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  latter.  The  general 
result  would  seem  to  be,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Boas,  that  modern  anthropology'  is 
very  much  in  the  air. 

In  one  thing,  at  least.  Professor  Boas  is 
undoubtedly  right.  "Purity  of  race"  is 
largely  a  myth,  .since  mixture  of  blood 
began  early  and  has  been  continuous.  As 
to  the  future  of  the  United  States,  it  is  too 
earl}',  he  thinks,  to  forecast  the  effect  of 
recent  immigration  on  the  future  American 
racial  type. 

As  a  review  of  current  anthropology  the 
book  is  worth  while. 

Martin,  Frederick  Townsend.  The  Passing  of  the 
Idle  Rich.  Cloth.  12mo,  pp.  264.  Doubleday, 
Page    &   Co.     $1  net. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  characterize  this 
book,  which  evidently  is  not  intended  for 
reviewers  or  other  hard-working  people, 
but  for  the  "wealthy  classes"  to  which  the 
author  assures  us  he  belongs,  and  which  he 
says  he  knows  thoroughly.  He  devotes 
half  the  book  to  telling  of  the  foolishness 
of  the  rich,  the  reign  of'  ennui,  and  the 
futility  of  wealth  as  a  means  to  happiness; 
and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  health  in  the  plutocracy,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  is  l^^ng  affected  in 
consequence. 

But  on  rousing  himself  for  a  last  sad 
look  he  discovers  that  the  rich  are  not'  so 
idle,  or  so  extravagant,  or  so  ignorant  and 
indifferent  as  they  used  to  be;  that  the 
women  are  studying  and  the  men  are  go- 
ing to  work.  He  therefore  becomes  hope- 
ful, and  addresses  a  stirring  appeal  to  his 
"class"  not  to  backslide.  If  the  "rich" 
are  not  too  busy  they  may  read  the  book 
with  interest  and  profit;  but  it  is  hardly 
worth  a  poor  man's  time  to  do  so. 

Blake,  William.  Songs  of  Innocence.  With  a 
preface  by  Thomas  Seccombe.  Illustrated  with 
12  full-page  colored  plates  by  Honor  C.  Appleton. 
Cloth,  gilt  top,  quarto.  Boston:  Dana,  Estes  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

{Continued  on  page  870) 
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ifAUawu^'}\m^  SAFE 


THE    sliding,    diagonal    stroke    that    men 
have    recognized   as   the    easiest   way  of 
cutting  since   the   sickle    and  the  scimitar 
were  invented. 

That's  the  w^ay  the  old-style  straight-blade 
razor  shaves — it's  the  w^ay  the  Durham- 
Duplex  Razor  shaves. 

The  easiest  kind  of  shaving  is  impossible  with  hoe- 
shaped  "  safeties. "  It  is  dangerous  with  naked-blade 
razors.      It  is  easy  and  safe  only  with 

|URHAMy-|UPLE)^ 

the  ^^safe^  razor 

Try  the  Durham-Duplex  on  your  beard.   It  will  shave 'em 

off  smooth  no  matter  how  wiry 

or  tough.  It  will  leave  your  face 

like  velvet,  not  harsh  or  rough 

as  after  the  scraping  of  hoe-shaped 

mstruments.     You    can  shave  with  it  quickly 

and  clean   the  razor  in  a  twinkling  afterward. 

Lei  Us  Give  You  a  Durham 
Demonstrating  Razor  as  Proof 

Send  35  cents  to  pay  postage,  packing,  mailing  and  distribut- 
ing expense,  and  we  will  send  you  a  Durham  Demonstrating 
Razor  without  any  further  obligation  on  your  part.  There  are 
absolutely  no  strings  to  this  offer.  The  razor  will  be  yours. 
This  demonstrating  razor  is  offered  to  you  for  the  purpose  of  making 
you  acquainted  with  the  superiority  of  the  Durham- Duplex  Razors  and 
Blades.    One  Durham-Duplex  Blade  is  given  with  each  Demonstrator. 

We  have  made  the  Durham- Duplex  Blade  the  Stand- 
ard of  the    World,    and  as  such  we    will  maintain  it. 

50   cents   will    buy    12   cutting 


tin. 


m 


edges  (6  blades). 

DURHAM- DUPLEX 
RAZOR  CO. 

New  York       London 

Standard  Set  — razor,  guard, 
stropping  attachment  and  six 
double-edged  blades — in  flat 
leather  case,  $3.00. 
Travelers'  Kit — lull  outfit  in 
pigskin  roll,  $5.00. 


DURHAM-DUPLEX  RAZOR  CO. 

Ill  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

Dear  Sirs: — Enclosed  find  35  cents  in  coin  to 
pay  postage,  packing,  mailing  and  distributing 
expense).  Send  Durham  Demonstrator  Razor 
with  blade,  which  you  are  to  present  to  me 
without  further  obligation  on  my  part. 

Name 

No.  and  Street. 

Town 

Slate 
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WeVe 

Caught 

the 
Ostermoor 

Smile ! 


It  follows  a  night's 
restful  sleep  on  an 
Ostermoor  mat- 
tress as  naturally 
as  morning  dawns. 
Ostermoor  com- 
fort means  re- 
freshed nerves  and 
renewed  strength  for  both  young  ai:d 
old.    The  one  mattress  that  has  coni- 


^*^^^^ 


fort  built  right  into  it  is  the 

ermoor 


Ost 

Mattress  ^15. 

Built— Not  Stuffed 

Ostermoor  popularity  is  tlie  result  of  a 
half  century  of  satisfactory  use  in  thou- 
sands of  American  homes — with  a  record 
for  long  life  and  perfect  service  that  cannot 
be  approached  by  tlic  horde  of  imitators 
and  "just-as-sroods."    Lot  us  send  our 

144-page  Book  Free 
with  Samples 

and  learn  how  Ostermoors  are  made;  how 
essentially  different  they  are  from  stuffed 
cotton  mattresses.  The  Ostermoor  is  bui/t 
— four  thousand  downy  layers  of  cotton  are 
compressed  by  our  own  exclusive  process 
into  a  mattress  that  can't  mat  or  get  lumpy 
and  that  never  loses  its  resiliency. 

Don't  be  deceived  into  buying 
a  cheaply  made  imitation.  Our 
trade-mark   is  your  guarantee. 

When  necessary,  we  will  ship  mattress 
by  express  same  day  your  check  or 
money  order  is  received.  Money  back 
if    not   satisfied   after   thirty   days'  trial. 

Get  the  Book! 

Oatermoor  &  Co..  1 19  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York 


Mattresses  Colt  p;,^;:,'d 

Best  Blue  and  White  Ticking 

4  ft-6  In— 46  lbs.  $16.00 

4  ft-0  in    40    "  13.36 

3  ft-6  In— 36     "  H.70 

3  ft-0  in— 30    "  10.00 

2  ft-6  ln-26     "  8.36 

All  G  feet  8  incbeB  lonp. 

Id  two  parte,  50o  eztrj. 

I>uet.proof,  BatlD-fiDisb  ticking, 

$1.50  more. 

French  meroerlr*'!  Art  Twills, 

$3  I  ti »  mor*. 


Canadlen  AKenoj:  Alaeka 

Feather  4  Down  Co.,  I.tl. 

Montreal. 


Broomell's  "VICTOR" 
Vacuum  Cleaners 

W'e  manufacture  Elec- 
tiic  Vacuum  Cleaners, 
Portable  type  of  the  best 
design,  also  Electric 
Stationary  Cleaners  as 
shown  in  this  cut.  We 
make  a  special  machine 
for  the  Country  Home 
for  use  with  Gasoline 
I'-ngine    or  other  power. 

Send  for  printed  matter. 

VICTOR  CLEANER  COMPANY 

YORK,   PA. 


(('ontin  lied  from  page  868) 

This  new  and  dainty  edition  of  Blake's 

earliest  eolleetion  of  poems  is  welcome.    Its 

publieation  attests  the  firm  hold  that  Blake 

has  always  had  on  lovers  of  genuine  poetry, 

and  gives  evidence  of  a  widening  interest 

in  his  works.     No  pains  have  been  spared 

in  the  making  of  the  volume.    It  is  printed 

]  in  two  colors  on  fine  paper,  and  the  fuU- 

'  page   illustrations   in   color  admirably   re- 

I  produce    the    spirit    of    the    poems    they 

I  accompanj'. 

j      Henderson,    C.    Hanford.      Pav    Day.      8vo,    pp. 
'  339.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.50. 

I  Mr.  Henderson  deals  with  the  vast  prob- 
i  lems  that  are  being  in  this  day  so  much 
j  diseust  "from  China  to  Peru."  The  spiri- 
tual and  socip-l  unrest  of  the  present  time, 
the  growing  neglect  of  religious  and  in- 
tellectual inspiration,  the  materialistic  de- 
basement of  life's  ideals,  are  each  dwelt 
upon  in  scathing,  sometimes  eloquent 
terms.  Industry  has  become  the  avari- 
cious exploitation  of  slaves,  and  education 
aims  nowadays 'merely  at  training  men  to 
succeed  in  such  exploitation.  The  con- 
clusion he  arrives  at  is  thus  exprest  in  his 
own  words:  "It  is  evident  that  in  the 
renovation  of  industry  and  the  renovation 
of  education  we  have  the  one  possible, 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  ma- 
king daily  life  for  the  whole  people  decent, 
rational,  and  progressive." 

The  book  is  bold  and  incisive  in  tone, 
comprehensi^•e  in  its  topics,  and  may  be 
called  a  piquant  summary  of  matter  not 
altogether  new. 

Boutroux,  Emile.  Science  and  Religion  in  Con- 
temporary Philosophy.  8vo,  pp.  400.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $2. 

This  learned  professor  at  the  Sorbonne, 
well  known  as  a  philosopher  and  a  con- 
tributor to  philosophical  literature,  has  in 
this  volume  traced  the  connection  between 
philosophy  and  religion  from  the  time  of 
Thales  to  the  publication  of  James's  work 
on  Pragmatism.  When  Mr.  Lewes  wrote 
his  popular  book  on  philosophy  he  stopt 
short  at  Herbert  Spencer  and  Comte,  the 
theory  of  the  unknowable  in  the  former 
serving  to  prop  up  the  positivism  of  the 
latter.  Mr.  Lewes's  treatment  of  the 
Ionian  and  Elean  schools,  of  Plato  and  of 
Aristotle  scarcely  entered  into  the  seri- 
ous purpose  of  his  work,  altho  he  dwelt 
upon  the  earliest  philosophy  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  and  copiousness  to  render 
his  popular  treatise  available  as  an  ele- 
mentary text-book. 

Professor  Boutroux  makes  short  work 
of  the  Greek  philosophers.  Of  course, 
philosophy  as  it  was  early  taught  at  Mile- 
tus and  Athens  originated  in  a  revolt  from 
religion  and  sought  only  for  a  material 
basis  for  being.  It  afterward  ended  at 
Rome  in  a  materialism  best  expounded  by 
the  poet  Lucretius.  The  author  of  the 
present  work  claims  a  parallel  authority 
for  religion,  science,  and  philosophy.  He 
shows  how  philosophy  took  a  naturalistic 
tendency  in  Darwin  and  the  evolution- 
ists, how  this  naturalism  was  developed 
by  Spencer,  until  it  was  at  length  an- 
nounced that  metaphysics  was  dead.  Then 
came  the  Monism  of  Haeckel  and  the  rad- 
ical dualism  of  Ritsehl.  But  religion  could 
not  be  displaced  by  any  such  materialis- 
tic expedients. 

At  last  we  have  come  to  Pragmatism, 
which  places  religion  and  science  on  differ- 
ent planes,   but  recognizes  the  reality  of 


both,  and  the  value  of  both  to  the  human 
race.  The  translation  of  this  admirable 
epitome  is  clear  and  compact  as  the  original. 

Childs,  Richard  S.  Short-Ballot  Principles.  Pp 
171.     Boston;    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1  net. 

This  is  a  clear  restatement  of  the  famihar 
but  unanswerable  argument  for  the  short 
ballot.  Mr.  Childs  includes  in  his  book 
a  few  suggestions  for  improving  party 
leadership  and  nomination  procedure  in 
the  interests  of  better  government  and 
real  democracy.  The  solution  of  the  State 
legislature  problem  he  sees  in  a  smaller, 
more  powerful  legislature  with  a  member- 
ship constantly  in  public  notice,  rather 
than  in  such  makeshifts  as  the  referendum 
and  the  initiative. 

The  Friendship  of  Books,  with  introduction  by 
Temple  Scott.  Pp.  241.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Co.     $1.20  net. 

Before  the  holidays  there  is  always  a 
search  for  gift-books  that  combine  attract- 
iveness of  exterior  with  merit  of  substance 
and  this  volume  of  "  The  Friendly  Library," 
with  an  introduction  by  Temple  Scott  and 
drawings  by  Harold  Nelson,  wiU  be  very 
welcome.  It  contains  selections  from 
poems  as  well  as  prose,  from  writers  of 
every  nation  and  every  age,  but  all  bearing 
testimony  to  the  companionship,  comfort, 
and  helpfulness  of  books.  "Literature  is 
less  than  life,  but  literature  is  one  of  the 
most  potent  teachers  in  life."  Books  are 
considered  first  as  "Friends  at  Home," 
following  which  are  chapters  on  "In- 
spirers  of  the  Heart,"  "Educators  of  the 
Mind,"  "Teachers  in  Life,"  "Companions 
in  Leisure,"  and  "Silent  Friendly  Spirits," 
and  each  page  is  a  literary  gem.  It  is  a 
book  that  can  be  used  to  charm  a  moment, 
or  to  engross  hours  of  thoughtful  medita- 
tion. "Read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly 
digest."  "When  a  man  loves  books,  he 
has  in  him  that  which  will  console  him 
under  many  sorrows  and  strengthen  him  in 
various  trials." 

The  Book  of  Woman's  Power.  Pp.  285.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Co. 

The  outward  appearance  of  this  little 
volume,  entitled  "The  Book  of  Woman's 
Power,"  will  immediately  attract  the  eye 
and  its  contents  will  more  than  repay  the 
reader  who  peruses  it  carefully.  The  in- 
troduction is  written  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 
who,  in  her  usual  dignified,  scholarly  style, 
calls  attention  to  some  of  the  unsound 
assumptions  in  the  suffrage  arguments, 
also  the  need  for  just  such  a  book  as  the 
present  which  "recalls  her  (woman)  to 
certain  fundamental  things  which  it  is  the 
gravest  weakness  of  this  country  at  present 
to  ignore,  that  life  is  not  saved  by  politics, 
but  by  principles,  and  that  principles  are 
not  taught  by  votes  and  by  legislation,  but 
by  precept  and  by  practise." 

The  subject  is  divided  into  sections: 
"Man  and  woman  in  society,"  "Man  and 
woman  in  industry,"  "Women  in  govern- 
ment," "The  political  value  of  the  family," 
"The  growth  of  democracy,"  "The  strength 
of  a  free  influence."  and  "The  pi^esent 
social  unrest,"  and  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  great  authors  of  both  sexes,  on 
all  subjects,  illustrate  the  pub  ic  opinion 
in  reference  to  woman's  power,  dignity, 
abilities,  and  rights.  There  is  no  dodging 
the  fact  that  the  book  is  antisuffrage,  but 
any  woman  might  be  proud  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  such  adoration  and  appreciation  as 
(Continued  on  page  872* 
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Jen  /vi/u'on  sz^ee^^eart^s 
petzVeen  fj^e  a^es  o/?icJo  ai?^ 
ei^/^ty  Sai^e  c/ear  o^a/roy 
coTTpp/exwns  as  a  resz/if 
o/asin^  /a/zT^ouve  eJoap 


Unlike  Any  Other  Soap 
You  Have  Ever  Used 

Palmolive    is  a  revelation!      It  is  more   than  a 

mere  soap.      Palmolive  is  different/    It  does  more 

than  any  soap  you  have  ever  tried.     It  brings  life  and 

health  to  the  skin.     It  soothes,  nourishes,  cleanses  and 

beautifies.     It  positively  charms  every  user. 
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Palmolive  Cream 

A  pure  white  crenm,  manufnc- 
turedinourownliihorutoriesafter 
nnoriuinal  lormulii.  Penotrates 
and  Boftena  the  skin,  cleansinu 
the  deepest  pores.  Leavestheskin 
iu  the  pink  of  condition. 

Prnotically  every  drug  store  in 
tlie  United  States  sells  Pal  luolive 
Soap  and  Palmolive  Cream  1  Your 
druggist  will  recommend  it. 

Seed  the  band  from  a  cake  of 
Palmolive  Soap  and  we  will  send 
you  a  generous  facsimile  Jar  of 
Palmolive  Cream,  postpaid. 

t 

PALMOUVE 
CREAM 

v 

Price  5()c 

It  lasts  longer.  Lathers  in  the 
hardest  water.  Soothes baby'sten- 
der  skin.  In  short,  Palmolive  has 
been  rightly  termed,  "The  PER- 
F'ECT  soap  for  those  who  care." 

Choicest  Product  of  the  Orient 

It  took  36  years  of  ceaseless  effort  to  perfect 
a  secret  learned  from  the  Orientals — the  scien- 
tific blending  of  palm  and  olive  oils.  This 
accounts  for  Palmolive's  extraordinary  quality. 
Oriental  beauties  forages  past  have  used  palm 
and  olive  oils  to  nourish  and  guard  their  com- 
plexions. We  have  shown  in  Palmolive  how 
these  oils  should  be  blended  in  a  pure  soap  that 
will  at  once  cleanse,  nourish  and  protect  the 
skin.  Thus  Palmolive  does  for  the  skin  what 
no  other  soap  can  do — what  these  oils  by  them- 
selves cannot  do. 

Pure  Soap 

We  use  no  artificial  color.  The  olive  oil  in 
Palmolive  alone  produces  that  fresh,  cool,  green 
hue.  Palmolive  is  perfectly  pure.  It  contains  no 
free  alkali.  So  the  natural  oils  of  the  skin  are 
protected,  and  the  skin  is  kept  soft  and  smooth. 

Lathers  Freely  in  Hard  Water 

You  have  always  longed  for  a  soap  that  would 
give  a  smooth,  free  lather  in  both  hard  and  soft 
water.    You  may  have  it  if  you  use  Palmolive. 

Dainty  Oriental  Perfume 

Because  of  the  wholesoraeness  and  purity  of 
the  imported  oils  no  strong  perfume  is  needed.  A 
delicate  Oriental  odor  characterizes  Palmolive. 


Lasts  Much  Longer  than  Other  Soaps 

Palmolive  remains  firm  even  when  worn  to  wafer 
thinness.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  30  TONS  of 
pressure  ■which  presses  each  cake  into  its  firm, 
smooth  shape.     Result — more  soap  per  cake! 

Welcome  Economy 

Because  of  Palmolive's  many  uses;  because  it 
lasts  so  long;  because  of  its  low  cost  as  compared 
with  its  high  quality,  Palmolive  is  pleasingly  eco- 
nomical. You  have  many  times  paid  MORE  for 
soap  utterly  lacking  these  delightful  qualities. 

Why  not  send  tu'o2-cent  stamps  for  sample  and 
free  booklet.  "The  Easy  Way  to  Beauty."  XOWf 

BEAUTIFUL  ART/CALENDAR 

reproducing  in  full  colors  6  famous  oil  paintings  of  Oriental 
queens,  by  De  Ijiy,  sent  postpaid  for  25c.  in  stamps  or  silver, 
with  a  free  sample  of  Palmolive  Soap  and  jar  of  Palmolivt 
Cream. 

B.  J.  JOHNSON  SOAP  CO. 

416  Fowler  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Price  15c 
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Western  Electric  Motors 
will  help  any  housewife. 

In  the  kitchen  they  will  sharpen 
the  knives, polish  the  silver,  turn 
the  coffee  grinder  and  the  meat 
chopper — and  replace  the  hot, 
odor-laden  air  with  breezes  fresh 
and  cool. 

Washing  machines,  cream 
freezers,  vacuum  cleaners, 
pumps — almost  any  household 
device  can  be  easily  and  satis- 
factorily operated  by 

TRADE    MARK 

Motors 

The  \Vestern  Electric  sewing 
machine  motor  will  save  many 
a  backache  at  a  cost  of  about 
one  cent  an  hour. 

Other  Western  Electric  Motors  for 
household  use  cost  about  the  same  to 
operate.  Simply  connect  to  nearest 
lamp-socket  and  snap  the  switch. 

Western  Electric  Motors,  like  all  elec- 
trical apparatus  bearing  the  trade  mark 
"W^estern  Electric,"  are  of  the  highest 
quality  throughout.  Will  last  a  lifetime 
— require  practically  no  attention. 

}Vrite  our  nearest  house  ***^  '""t »"»  freight 
for  Motor  Booklet  No. 
8012,  and  ask  any  ques- 
tions you  choose  about 
any  particular  Western 
Electric  Motor.  lUDnnm  our NuiasniHtiE 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  the  6,000,000  "Bell"  Telephones 

New  York  Atlanta  St.  Paul  Dallas  Los  Angeles 

Buffalo  Chicairo  Milwaukee         Omaha  Seattle 

Philadelphia     Indianapolis     Saint  Louis       Oklahoma  City  Salt  Lake  City 
Boston  Cincinnati         Kansas  City      Sau  Francisco  Portland 

Pittsbur?  Minneapolis      Denver  Oakland 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

Antwerp     Lon-lon     Berlin    Paris    Johannesburg    Sydiu-y     Tokye 

Address  the  house  nearest  you, 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


W.  R.  WOODFORD,  Esq.,Vice-Pres.  of  Pittsbiirjh  f'cal  Company, 
writes: — "  ...  In  this  oonmcti'in  I  want  to  say  that  the  eight 
or  ten  Oriental  Rugs  tliat  we  have  puirliased  of  you  several 
ye.-us  ago  are  still  giving  us  nuich  pleasure  and  satisfa.-tion— so 
that  yo>l  may  rest  assnn'd  that  when  we  want  additionalones  we 
shall  give  you  the  first  opportunity  of  fiirnishins;  them." 


A  Man  Who  Knows  Oriental  Rugs.     Doo't  Forget  His 

Name,  or  Better  Still,  Allow  Him  to  Mail  You 

Without  Charge  a  Most  Interesting  Booklet 

SOME  of  tlie  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  may  be  under  tlie  impression 
that  Oriental  rugs  are  luxuries  whose  attainment  borders  on  guilty  ex- 
travagance. 

IT  I  am  in  a  position  to  prove  the  contrary.  For  $20.00  or  #25.00  I  will  send  you 
a  Persian  rug  on  thirty  days' trial,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  money 

will  be  refunded  if  the  rug  is  returned. 

1[  The  sizes  of  the  rugs  are  from  6  to  7  feet  long  and  from  3  to  4  feet  wide.  The 

colors  desirable— If  you  have  an  old  ru^  to  replace  with  a  good  Oriental,  or  a 

bare  corner  in  your  home  to  beautify,  or  if  you  wish  to  make  a  lasting,  suitable 

gift,  I  would  suggest  that  you  send  for  one  of  these  rugs. 

IT  Kindly  state  if  J20.00  or  #25.00  rug  is  desired,  and  give  the  size  and  color 

you  prefer,  and  I  will  select  a  piece  as  near  to  your  requirements  as  possible. 

1  Visitors  to  New  York  welcomed.  Correspondence  upon  matters  pertaining 

to  Oriental  rugs  invited. 

JAMES^B.  CLEWS.  Esq..  Henry  Clews  &  Co..  Bankers,  writes: 
—  '*  ....  From  my  dealings  with  you  I  am  convineed  that  yt'U 
strive  not  only  to  please  your  customers.  Imt  that  your  many 
years*  experience  in  the  rug  line  enables  you  to  give  valuable  and 
intelligent  adviee,  which  most  householders  are  badly  in  need 
of  when  looking  for  rugs.'* 


FICKK  I\IOItM.*TIO\  <OI  I'O.V 

II. -Iliehaelyan,  9117  liroadnay,  .New  Vork 
Dear  Sir: — Plea.'.e  let   nie   know  about  how  much  an    Oriental 


Living  R. iimi 
Room,  Hall 


„       ,  5  Parlor,  ! 

Rug  for  n.y  \  j,.,,;,,^ 

about X General  Color.. 

Name 

Address.     


should 


»)st     me.     sizt- 


l*E#F  ASK  XOTK— This  advei-tisement  can  only  appear  a  few 
times.  Rugs  may  not  be  needed  by  you  immediately,  but 
when  they  are  you  will  want  to  know  where  to  go. 


H.  MICHAELYAN 

907     Broadway,    Corner  20th  Street,    New    York 


(Continued  from  page  870) 
are  evinced  in  these  excerpts.  Herbert 
Spencer,  Max  Xordau,  Goldwin  Smith, 
Jane  Addams,  Nietsche,  Gilbert  Chesterton, 
and  countless  others  write  some  illumina- 
ting facts  in  regard  to  woman  and  her  real 
power.     Let  every  woman  read  it. 

Flournoy,  Theodore.  Spiritism  and  Ps-ychology. 
Translation  by  Hereward  Carrington.  Cloth,  pp.  354. 
Illustrated.     New   York:     Harper   &   Bros.     $2  net. 

Professor  Flournoy  here  presents  the 
thesis  that  while  telepathy,  telekinesis, 
clairvoyance,  and  other  spiritistic  phenom- 
ena of  mediumship  are  real  occurrences, 
their  explanation  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
the  presence  of  an  intelligence  from  out- 
side the  world  of  the  living,  but  in 
the  abnormal  and  "supernormal"  psy- 
chology of  the  medium.  He  believes  that 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  Eusapia  Palla- 
dino  are  simple  trickery,  but  that  others 
are  genuine  and  have  been  proven  so  again 
and  again.  In  discussing  the  identity  of 
spirits  he  concludes  that  "even  supposing 
that  commimication  with  the  discarnate 
be  established,  there  is  almost  no  chance  at 
the  ordinary  spiritistic  seance  to  obtain 
such  messages  from  the  spirit  world,  in- 
variably thej'  issue  from  the  subliminal 
consciousness  of  the  medium  which  elab- 
orates these  hiessages  and  gives  them  to 
us  in  a  personalized  form." 

In  addition  to  this  discouragement  of 
unscientific  attempts  the  translator  giv«s 
a  healthy  warning  of  the  danger  of  delusion, 
obsession,  and  e-ven  insanity  sometimes 
resulting  from  morbid  states  induced  by 
spiritistic  practises.  The  manner  in  which 
Professor  Flournoy  reduces  discarnate 
visions  to  incarnate  abnormal  psychology  is 
decidedly  interesting,  altho  many  psj-- 
chologLsts  Avould  object  to  his  liberal  use  of 
the  "subcon.scious."  The  book  abounds 
with  technical  terms  sufficient  to  baffle  any 
but  the  ardent  spiritist. 

BOOKS    OF    TRAVEL 

Herbert,  Agnes.  Casuals  in  the  Caucasus.  Pp. 
333.  London  and  New  York:  John  Lane  Company, 
The  Bodley  Head.     $4. 

The  hunting  season  is  a  fitting  time  for 
the  publishing  of  this  story  by  Miss  Her- 
bert, and  those  who  read  her  other  works, 
"Two  Dianas  in  Somaliland,"  "Two 
Dianas  in  Alaska,"  and  "The  Isle  of  Man," 
will  know  the  delight  in  store  for  them. 
Miss  Herbert  has  the  power  to  combine 
with  her  description  of  the  actual  hunting 
a  graphic  picture  of  a  wonderfid,  rugged, 
and  romantic  country.  "It's  a  glorious 
country,  I  don't  think  there's  another 
quite  like  it  anywhere."  The  party  con- 
sisted of  Miss  Herbert,  her  cousins.  Cicely 
and  Kenneth,  and  the  narrative  is  en- 
livened with  anecdotes  of  people  and  places 
and  countless  bits  of  information  about  this 
seldom  traveled  country. 

It  needed  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  to 
carry  these  "casuals"  through  some  of 
their  experiences,  but  the  narrative  never 
loses  its  charm,  nor  fails  to  hold  the  reader's 
interest.  The  word-pictures  are  in  them- 
selves beautiful,  and  the  twenty-two  illus- 
trations help  to  give  an  idea  of  the  mar- 
velous and  picturesque  country  through 
which  these  hunters  passed,  besides  giving 
an  insight  into  the  character  of  thi  Russian 
mountain  peasant.  To  quote  again:  "The 
Caucasus  is  in  its  wildest  corners  an  ex- 
ceedingly tough  country,  grimly  uncom- 
fortable, cruelly  rough-and-tumble.  I 
(Continued  on  page  874) 
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The  main  Welch  plant  at  Westfield,  New  York 


Because  we  make  Welch's  so  good  we 
have  to  make  twice  as  much  of  it 

In  Collier's  of  September  2d,  WELCH'S  was 
the  only  grape  juice  listed  under  the  heading 

"Here  are  foods  that  are  pure" 

By  purchasing,  at  receiver's  sale,  the  Walker  grape  juice  plant,  at  North  East,  Pa., 
we  double  our  present  manufacturing  capacity  and  meet  the  largely  increased  demand  for 

Reich's 

Grape    «Jt;Lice 


The  Walker  grape  juice  plant  was  built  two 
years  ago.  It  is  thoroughly  modern,  constructed 
of  reinforced  concrete.  Its  output  was  widely 
advertised  and  widely  distributed  last  year. 

Our  purchase  included  the  land,  buildings,  ma- 
chinery and  corporate  franchises  of  the  company, 
at  receiver's  sale.      We  took  over  no  grape  juice. 

With  the  necessary  changes  and  the  installation 
of  some  new  machinery  to  make  the  plant  con- 
form to  our  process,  it  is  now  a  WELCH  factory. 

This  new  plant  is  just  sixteen  miles  from  Westfield, 
wliere  our  general  offices  are  located,  and  where  our 
main  plant  is  operated. 

Do  more  than  ask  for  grape  juice— 


The  Concord  grapes  this  year  were  magnifi- 
cent. Our  policy  of  paying  a  bonus  above  the 
market  price  for  our  choice  of  the  best  grapes 
brought  to  us,  fresh  from  the  vineyards,  the  very  pick 
of  the  crop.  Our  own  process  of  washing,  stemming, 
pressing  and  bottling  immediately,  gives  to  our  cus- 
tomers nothing  but  the  pure  juice  of  the  richest 
Concords — always  fresh — always  delightful  with  tlie 
real  aroma  of  the  full-ripe  grape. 

Keep  a  case  in  the  house  for  punches,  sherbets,  desse^t^. 
etc.    Always  ser\'e  WELCH'S  co/J.     Write  us  for  our 
free  booklet  of  recipes,  telling  of  many  dainty  dessert> 
and  delicious  drinks  you  can  make. 

If   unable  to  get  WELCH'S    of   your   dealer   we 
will  send  a  trial  dozen  pints  express   prepaid  east  of 
Omaha  for  $3.     rour-ounce   sample   b(->ttle  by    mail, 
o  cents. 


ask  for  Welch's, - 


get  it 


The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,  Westfield,  New  York 


Located  sixteen  milet  west  of 
Westfield 
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Drawn  to  Her 
bySome  Subtle  Attraction 

The  plainest  woman  may  weave  about  her- 
self an  exquisite  charm.  She  can  be  like  a 
lovely  flower,  alluring  with  the  evasive  fragrance 
of  the  lily,  the  rose,  or  the  modest  violet.  Even 
when  gone  she  will  hold  "him"  by  the  memory 
of  this  dreamily  subtle  atmos- 
phere. It  is  a  germ  of  romance 
— this  fragrance  we  call 


^  FlowerDrops 

Not  just  a  "perfume" — it  is  too 
refined  for  that  name.  It  is  made  of 
the  purehoney  of  thousands  of  flower 
petals  — nothing  added.  It  is  fifty 
times  more  concentrated  than  ordi- 
nary perfumes— a  drop  is  too  much. 

Rieger's  "Flower  Drops"  is  sold  by  all 
dealers  in  perfume — $1.50in  pretty  cut- 
glass  bottles.  Odors:  L  ly  of  the  Val- 
ley, Violet,  Rose,  Crabapple,  Lilac.  If 
you  can't  get  tlie  genuine  Rieger's,  we'll 
send  it  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  for  a  20c.  SAMPLE 

and  you'll  be  a  friend  forever.  Just  give 
your  name  and  address  and  dealer's  name, 
and  we  11  send  the  sample. 

EXACT  SIZE        PAUL  RIEGER.  184  First  St.,  San  Francisco 

EEOULAR  BOTTLE    Paris  N<:W  Yoik  San  Francisco 
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The  Perfect  Shirt  Front 

so  essential  with  evening  dress, 
is    made    possible  by   wearing 

Krementz 
Bodkin-Clutch 

Studs  and  Vest  Buttons 

Easy  to  operate,  even  with  coat  front  shirts. 


Go  In  Like  a  Needle 


without  marring  the  stiffest  linen 
shirt  or  waistcoat. 


Hold  Like  an  Anchor 


Made  entirely  by  automatic  machinery, 
each  one  is  perfect  and  practically  unbreak- 
able. T/!ere  are  No  Weak  Points:  No  spiral 
springs;  no  solder  joints;  no  hinges;  no 
loose  parts. 

Leading  jewelers  have  them  in  all 
grades  —  from  Krementz  Quality 
Rolled  Gold  Plate  to  exquisite 
Mother-of-pearl,  mounted  in  gold  or 
platinum,  or  set  with  precious  stones. 

Guaranteed  ^  "^^  **"1  """'^^'J^^il""  *?!  T 

■vj^>..^m.. ».»...  exchange  for  any  bodkin-clutch 
that  is  broken  or  damaged  from  any  cause. 

Booklet  '  'Solid  Facts,  ' '  sent  Free  on  Request 

KREMENTZ  &  CO. 

101  Chestnut  Street  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Krementz  Collar  Button 


{Continued  from  page  872) 

agree  with  the  philosopher  that  there  is 
now  '  practically  no  danger  in  traveling  in 
any  part,'  but  I  think  he  ought  to  have 
underlined  the   'practically.' 

"And  so — go  to  the  Caucasus,  but  don't 
go  if  you  can  not  return  when  it  calls. 
They'll  haunt  j^ou,  those  long  silences,  and 
urge  and  plead  and  beckon." 

Wylie,  I.  A.  R.  The  Germans.  Pp.  361.  Illus- 
trated. Indianapolis.  The  Bobbs  Merrill  Company. 
.$2. 

This  description  of  the  German  country 
and  people  is  apparently  written  with  a 
desire  to  eradicate  some  of  the  erroneous 
impressions  given  by  many  books  that, 
for  the  sake  of  fun,  take  as  a  type  only  the 
typical  exception.  The  author's  enthusiasm 
and  evident  love  and  appreciation  of  her 
subject  have  about  them  a  contagion  which 
makes  the  book  thoroughly  enjoyable,  and 
she  claims  for  herself  the  fairness  and  justi- 
fied judgment  of  many  years  spent  in  the 
land  she  describes.  The  book  reads  easily, 
and  the  subjects'  chosen  for  illumination 
are  such  as  to  be  universally  interesting 
and  instructive.  As  a  typical  city  she 
describes  Baden's  capital,  Carlsruhe,  and 
makes  it  the  background  for  her  accounts 
of  Christmas  festivities,  student  celebra- 
tions, and  social  functions.  The  explana- 
tion and  justification  of  the  duel  and  her 
praise  of  the  military  conditions  vary 
somewhat  from  the  commonly  accepted 
verdict  but,  as  she  tells,  seem  very  con- 
vincing. After  exploding  the  popular 
fallacy  of  cheap  living  in  Germany,  she 
speaks  in  unstinted  praise  of  its  educa- 
tional, musical,  and  theatrical  advantages. 

Forman,  S.  E.  Stories  of  Useful  Inventions. 
12mo,  pp.  248.  New  York;  The  Century  Co.  $1 
net. 

The  present  age  of  inventions,  which  so 
far  closes  with  Marconi,  gives  abundant 
material  for  almost  romantic  storj'-telling. 
What  thrilling  experiences  were  those  of 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Bell,  Bessemer,  Maxim, 
and  the  Italian  inventor  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy. And  then  comes  Edison,  the  heir 
of  so  many  men's  genius.  This  is  a  book 
that  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  boys 
and  young  men.  It  is  readable,  well  written, 
and  the  writer  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

THE  REGULATION   OF  RAILWAYS 

Haines,  Henry  S.  Problems  in  Railway  Regula- 
tion. Cloth,  pp.  582.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $1.75  net. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  from  the  pen  of 
an  expert  a  book  on  railroad  problems  as 
stimulating  and  satisfactory  as  this  to 
experts,  professors  of  economics,  and  to  the 
"ultimate  consumer"  who  "pays  the 
freight."  The  last-named  humble  and  im- 
portant individual  will  commend  Mr. 
Haines  for  the  clear  and  concise  way  in 
which  he  handles  his  subject  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  reader,  whether  -the  conclusions 
be  accepted  or  not. 

In  the  first  six  chapters,  the  author,  who 
is  well  known  as  a  former  manager  of  the 
"Plant  System,"  and  an  ex-president  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  describes 
the  growth  of  the  American  railroad 
system  down  to  the  legislation  of  March, 
1911.  The  chapter  on  the  period  of  re- 
construction is  especially  satisfactory  in 
showing  the  interrelation  of  the  economic 
and  political  situation  with  railroad  evo- 
lution and  in  the  description  of  the  genesis 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law. 


The  successive  chapters  then  take  up 
unteehnically  the  problems  of  incorpora- 
tion, finance,  construction,  operation, 
traffic,  discrimination,  rate-making,  and 
capital  and  labor.  The  last  two  subjects 
are  of  particular  prominence  at  the  present 
.time  and  Mr.  Haines  treats  them  with  im- 
partiality. The  concluding  chapter  on  the 
tendency  of  government  regulation  warns 
us  against  government  interference  in  the 
detail  of  railroad  standardization  and  co- 
operation so  effectively  handled  by  the 
American  Railway  Association.  We  are 
wisely  reminded  that  in  remedying  our 
railroad  evils  we  are  experimenting  with 
one  of  our  own  organs,  the  circulatory 
system  perhaps.  The  inarticulate  cries  of 
the  ultimate  consumer  are  an  indication 
of  pain — Dr.  Congress  please  note.  The 
tables  appended  to  the  discussion  add 
materially  to  its  value. 

VICTORIAN    LIFE   AND    LITERATURE 

Yarnall,  Charleton  [Editor].  Forty  Years  of 
Friendship  as  Recorded  in  the  Correspondence  of 
John  Duke,  Lord  Coleridge,  and  Ellis  Yarnall,  during 
the  years  1856  to  1895.  8vo,  pp.  340.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $3  net. 

Mr.  Ellis  Yarnall  was  descended  from  a 
Quaker  family  of  Philadelphia,  but  he  joined 
the  Episcopal  Church  after  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  Church  of  England 
in  its  home.  He  was  fortunate  in  early 
manhood  to  make  acquaintance  in  England 
with  the  poet  Wordsworth,  the  Rev. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  son  of  the  poet,  with 
the  Arnolds,  the  Forsters,  and  others  of 
their  intellectual  and  literary  circle.  More 
than  once  he  was  a  guest  at  Rydal  Mount 
and  Fox  How.  He  breakfasted  with. 
Rogers  in  London.  His  love  of  things 
English  became  a  passion,  but  as  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Guardian  during 
the  Civil  War  he  showed  himself  a  wise 
and  judicious  American  patriot,  and  his 
letters  did  much  to  inform  the  English 
public  of  the  true  position  of  the  North 
in  that  momentous  struggle.  He  has  left 
one  volume  of  his  own  writings,  "Words- 
worth and  the  Coleridges,"  a  series  of  per- 
sonal recollections,   vivid  and  interesting. 

The  correspondence  contained  in  the 
pages  before  us  is  the  record  of  the  friend- 
ship which  existed  between  himself  and 
John  Duke,  afterward  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coleridge.  The  literary  movements  and 
politics  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  during 
the  Victorian  era  are  dealt  with  in  these 
somewhat  remarkable  letters,  which  do 
not  particularly  strike  us  as  literary  effu- 
sions, or  as  an  interchange  of  esthetic  and 
philosophical  opinion,  but  rather  as  in- 
dicating the  real  oneness  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  and  the  congeniality  which 
fundamentally  underlies  all  intelligent  in- 
tercourse between  an  American  and  an 
Englishman  whose  minds  are  of  the  first 
order.  That  there  is  nothing  new,  start- 
ling, or,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  heterodox, 
in  the  view  of  Victorian  literature  and  poli- 
tics broached  by  these  two  gifted  writers, 
is  to  be  expected,  but  the  ring  of  sincerity 
and  the  warmth  of  disinterested  friendship, 
so  apparent  in  these  pages,  wiU  be  found 
charming  and  refreshing  to  the  general 
reader  of  an  era  in  which  such  letter- 
writing  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 


So    Long. — "Does    she   wear    her    hair 
long?" 

"  She  wears  it  all  day." — Houston  Post. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  SIGN  that  shows 
The  Store  that  Gives  Good  Service 

We  judge  that  a  drug  store  that  shows  a  Whitman  Agency  sign  is  a  first  class 
store  in  every  respect. 

We  know  it  is  taking  pains  to  supply  the  finest  chocolates  and  confections  in 
perfect  condition.  It  did  not  secure  the  Whitman  agency  by  chance  nor  continue 
it  without  constant  enterprise,  daily  attention  to  the  little  details  that  constitute 
good  service. 

Every  store  that  sells  Whitman's  is  our  sales  agency.  It  stands  squarely  behind 
every  package  that  it  sells,  guaranteeing  its  freshness  and  your  satisfaction.  Every 
retail  agent  gets  his  stock  direct  from  us.     Ask  your  local  agency  for 

Pink  of  Perfection  Package 

(Chocolates  or  Confections)  $  1 .00  per  pound. 

A  Fussy  Package  for  Fastidious  Folks 

(An  assortment  of  chocolates  without  any 
cream  centers)  $  1 .00  per  pound. 

Super  Extra  Honey  White  Nougat 

50c  a  package. 

Seventy  other  seaJed  packages  of  sweets  "Famous  Since  1  842"  described, 
illustrated  and  priced  in  the  new  booklet,  '"A  LIST  OF  GOOD  THINGS." 
mciiled  on  request. 

As  samples  we  will  mail  any  of  our  Super  Ejctra  packages,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  retail 
price,  if  no  local  aigency  is  convenient. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  /w/mani,    Instantaneous  Chocolate. 
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THE  iViARMOii 

"The  Easiest  Riding  Car  la  The  World  " 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


h!ti^(iutri,{i'Si 


'4 


You  never  appreciate  fully  the 
luxury,  efficiency  and  economy 
of  real  automobile  service  until 
you  own  a  Marmon  ! 

Literature  containing  full  information 
and  specifications  of  various  Marmon 
body  types,  together  with  illustrated 
booklet  "International  Champion,"  a 
stirring  story  of  the  world's  greatest 
race,  will  be  mailed  on   request. 

NORDYKE   &  MARMON   CO. 

INDIANAPOLIS  (I^Ja)  INDIANA 

Sixti/   Tears  of  Successful  Manufacturing 
Manufacturers  of  America's    Finest   Flour  MiUingr  IVIachinerjr 


Stop  Darning-- 
^    Wear'Zars' 


One  hundred  (100)  by  mail  for  25c 


It  is  the  toe  nail  on  the  big  toe,  being  longer  than  the  other  toes,  that  rubs, 
holes  in  stockings  and  socks.  ZAR  Hose  Protectors  cover  the  big  toe  nails  and 
prevent  holes.  It  pays  to  wear  them  to  protect  cheap  stockings  and  socks  and 
much  more  so  to  protect  lisle  and  silk.  No  washing:  so  cheap  you  can  put  on  a 
new  pair  each  day.  Made  ot  Vegetable  tissue,  so  SOFT  and  LIGHT  you  do  not 
realize  you  have  them  on.  One  hundred  ( i  oo)  ZAR  Hose  Protectors  will  be  mailed  to 
any  one,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  2jc.  in  silver  or  postage  stamps.  Address  ZAR. 
HOSE  PROTECTOR  COMPANY,    2820  PINE  STREET.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

ORDER  NOW  bv  mail 


Gokeys  Doots^Moccasins 


;jt'-**' 


sold  under  a  r^«/ guarantee.  For  hunters, 
fishermen,  prospectors  and  engineers. 
Waterproof — hand-made  throughout  of  best 
leathers  tanned.  Uppers  of  durable  "Moose" 
Calf;   "Rock  Oak''''  handsewed  soles. 

Also,  special  shoes  for  Golf,  Tennis, 
street  and  dress  wear,  that  embody  the  ex- 
tremes of  comfort  and  durability.  Made 
to  measure  for  men  and  women. 

Write  for  Boot  and  Moccasin  Catalogue  No.  33 
or  for  Golf  Shoe  Catalogue  No.  3b. 


Gokey  Shoe  Co., l  Ith St.,  Jamestown, N.Y. 


'ogue  JSIo.  3b.  "^^^^^jj^  >^ 

C/iicawo  ylg<s,— Von  Lenseike    &   Aniuiuc,   Inc.,  Wabash^ 
Ave,  and  Van  Burrn  St,  I 

'NewYorkAgts.—Tia.wA  T    Abercrombie  Co..  311  Broadway      | 


THE    PIRATE    DAYS    OF 
TWAIN  " 


MARK 


TT  may  take  time  for  "Mark  Twain"  to 
enter  officially  the  grown-ups'  Hall  of 
Fame;  liut  if  ever  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
a  Hall  of  Fame  for  boys,  the  juvenile 
Samuel  Clemens  would  have  been  one  of 
the  very  first  to  be  let  in.  P^or  Samuel 
probably  had  more  mischief  in  him  than 
any  other  boy  this  country  ever  produced. 
A  born  leader,  he  revolutionized  the  cut- 
and-dried  forms  of  rebellion,  and  when  at 
last  he  emerged  into  man's  estate,  a  vast 
victory  for  the  freedom  and  integrity  of 
boydom  had  been  won.  All  this  we  learn 
in  the  November  Harper's  from  Mr. 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  Twain's  secretary 
and  chosen  biographer,  who  is  now  telling 
us  things  of  his  friend's  early  life,  "in  the 
^'ery  form  that  he  heard  them."  So  if 
we  are  misinformed,  and  Samuel  was  not 
such  a  bad  boy  after  all.  he  has  no  one 
but  himself  and  his  old  friend  to  blame. 
Of  Clemens'  band  of  incorrigibles  his 
biographer  first  informs  us: 

One  of  tlieir  Sundaj-  pastimes  was  to 
climb  Holliday's  Hill  and  roll  down  big 
stones,  to  frighten  the  people  who  were 
driving  to  church.  Holliday's  Hill  above 
the  road  was  steep;  a  stone,  once  started, 
would  go  plunging  and  leaping  down  and 
bound  across  the  road  with  the  deadly 
swiftness  of  a  12-inch  shell.  The  boys 
would  get  a  stone  poised,  then  wait  until 
they  saw  a  team  approaching,  and,  cal- 
culating the  distance,  would  give  it  a  start. 
Dropping  down  behind  the  bushes,  they 
would  watch  the  dramatic  effect  upon  the 
churchgoers  as  the  great  missile  shot  across 
the  road  a  few  yards  before  them.  This 
was  Homeric  sport,  but  they  carried  it  too 
far.  Stones  that  had  a  habit  of  getting 
loose  so  numerously  on  Sundays  and  so 
rarely  on  other  days  invited  suspicion,  and 
the  "PattercUers"  (River  Patrol — a  kind 
of  police  of  those  days)  were  put  on  the 
watch.  So  the  boys  found  other  di\'er- 
sions  until  the  Patterollers  did  not  watch 
any  more;  then  they  planned  a  grand 
coup  that  would  eclipse  anything  before 
attempted  in  the  stone-rolling  line. 

A  rock  about  the  size  of  an  omnibus 
was  lying  up  there,  in  a  good  position  to 
go  downhill,  once  started.  They  decided 
it  would  be  a  glorious  thing  to  see  that 
great  boulder  go  smashing  down,  a  hun- 
dred yards  or  so  in  front  of  some  unsus- 
pecting and  peaceful-minded  churchgoer. 
Quarrymen  were  getting  out  rock  not  far 
away,  and  left  their  picks  and  shovels  over 
Sundays.  The  boys  borrowed  these  and 
went  to  work  to  undermine  the  big  stone. 
It  was  a  heavier  job  than  they  had  counted 
on,  but  they  worked  faithfully  Sunday 
after  Sunday.  If  their  parents  had  wanted 
them  to  work  like  that  they  would  have 
thought  they  were  being  killed. 

Finally  one  Sunday  while  they  were 
digging,  it  suddenly  got  loose  and  started 
down.  They  were  not  quite  ready  for  it. 
Nobody  was  coming  but  an  old  colored 
man  in  a  cart,  so  it  was  going  to  be 
{Continued  on  page  878) 
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Every  Man,  Woman  and  Child  Ought  to  Know  the 
Dangers  of  Infection — and  How  to  Prevent  it. 

Few  people  realize  the  dangers  of  infection.  Every  cut,  wound,  scratch,  prick, 
every  break  in  the  skin,  affords  an  entrance  for  infectious  germs;  blood  poisoning 
is  one  of  the  common  and  serious  results.  Every  weakening  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes affords  opportunity  for  germ  invasion:  sore  throat,  tonsillitis  and  manv 
serious  disorders  are  the  direct  results  of  germ  infection. 


Dioxo 


Dioxogen  prevents  infection;  it  destroys  harmful  germ  life.     It  prevents  simple 

injuries  and  simple  affections  from  becoming  serious,  and  is  at  the  same  time  non-poisonous,  harmless 

and  safe.      Because  of  the  safety  and  protection  it  affords,  Dioxogen  should  be  in  daily  use  by  ever}' 

member  of  every  family.      In  many  of  its  uses  Dioxogen  replaces  ordinary  toilet  articles,  doing  the 

same  work  better  and  producing  a  germ-free  cleanliness  unattainable  by  any  other  method. 

In  emergencies,  Dioxogen  is  invaluable:  when  accidents  happen,  it  is  the  first  thing  to  be 
thought  of;  it  is  bringing  into  the  home  the  best  practises  of  the  hospital,  so  simplified  that 
danger  of  misapplication  is  eliminated. 

GET  DIOXOGEN  FROM  YOUR  DRUG  DEALER 

More  than  36,000  drug  dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  sell  Dioxogen;   the 
prices  are:  small  size  [S',4  oz.),  25c;  medium  size  (10/^  oz.),  50c;  large  size  (20  oz.), 
75c.       Some   dealers  offer  "peroxide  of  liydrogen"   when   asked  for  Dioxogen. 
Peroxide  is  not  "the  same  thing"  and  no  peroxide  made  will  produce  the 
same  results.      Insist  upon  Dioxogen — sold  only  in  original  packages. 

Send  for  Free  Trial  Bottle 

A  two-ounce  trial  bottle  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to  any 
one  wishing  to  test  the  merits  of  Dioxogen  before  buying. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO. 

59  Front  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


M 


One  of 

After 


100  USM. 

Shaving. 


100  Uses 

in  Every  Home 
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DONCHESTER 

These  men  are  equally  well 
dressed — equally  refined  in 
appearance.  The  diflFerence  is 
that  one  has  a  bulging  bosom 
shirt,  and  the  other  wears  the 
DONCHESTER,  the  Cluett  Dress 
Shirt  that  will  not  bulge.     ^2  /o  ^3 


Send  for  Donchester  booklet 
CLUETT  PEABODY  &  CO. 
461  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


QneiTaKnit 

Underwear 

"It  feels  so  good  ^ 

and  ivears  so  well*' 

T  UXURIOUS  warmth  without  the 
-*— '  itchy,  woolly  feel — velvety  softness 
without  a  fleece  lining  that  grows  soggy  with 
wear — perfect  fit  without  binding  or  chafing 
anywhere — That  is  Velvetrib  Underwear ^ 
and  that  is  why  it  feels  so  good. 

Veluetrib  fabric  is  made  of  two  closely  interwoven  layer'-. 
It  possesses  body  and  warmth  without  coarseness  of  ypLn 
or  bulkiness  of  fabric.  Hig^hly  elastic  and  by  actual  iCst 
sliows  80  to  100%  more  strength  than  any  fabric  of  equal 
weight.     That  is  why  it  wears  so  well. 

Velvetrib  is  Guaranteed 

against  irritation  of  the  skin,  shrinking,  ripping,  tearing, 
bagging — or  money  back.  Velvetrib  is  made  of  especially 
prepared  Egyptian  yarn.  In  medium  and  heavy  weights 
for  men  and  boys. 


lUirN'C  Separate  Garments  $1 
lULil  O  Union  Snib  $2 

DAVC  Separate  Garments  50c 
DUIO    Union  Suits  $1 

VELVETRIB  Union  Suits  are 
Perfection  in  Fit  and  Comfort 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell 
Fefcc?ri&,  send  us  hia  name.  We'll 
mail  you  booklet  and  sample  of 
fabricandsee  that  you  are  supplied. 

ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS 

Makets  of  famous  Oneita  Union  Suits 

and  other  Otieita-KnU  Underteear 

Mill60  TJtiea,  N.  Y. 
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(.Continued  from  page  876) 
wasted.  It  was  not  quite  wasted, 
however.  They  had  planned  for  a  thrill- 
ing result,  and  there  was  thrill  enough 
while  it  lasted.  In  the  first  place,  the 
stone  nearly  caught  Will  Bowen  when 
it  started.  John  Briggs  had  just  that 
moment  quit  digging  and  handed  Will 
the  pick.  Win  was  about  to  step  into 
the  excavation  when  Sam  Clemens,  who 
was  already  there,  leapt  out  with  a  yeU: 
"Look  out,  boys;  she's  coming!" 
She  came.  The  huge  stone  kept  to  the 
ground  at  first,  then  gathering  a  wild 
momentum  it  went  bounding  int6  the 
air.  About  half-way  down  the  hiU  ii 
struck  a  tree  several  inches  through  and 
cut  it  clean  off.  This  turned  its  course 
a  little,  and  the  negro  in  the  cart,  who 
heard  the  noise,  saw  it  come  crashing  in 
his  direction  and  made  a  wild  effort  to. 
whip  up  his  horse.  It  was  also  headed 
toward  a  cooper-shop  across  the  road. 
The  boys  watched  it  with  growing  interest. 
It  made  longer  leaps  with  every  bound,  and 
whenever  it  struck  the  fragments  and  dust 
would  fly.  They  were  certain  it  would 
demolish  the  negro  and  destroy  the  cooper- 
shop.  The  shop  was  empty,  it  being 
Sunday,  but  the  rest  of  the  catastrophe 
would  invite  close  investigation  and  re- 
sults. They  wanted  to  fly,  but  they  could 
not  move  untU  they  saw  that  rock  land. 
It  was  making  mighty  leaps  now,  and  the 
terrified  negro  had  managed  to  get  directly 
in  its  path.  They  stood  holding  their 
breath,  their  mouths  open.  Then  sud- 
denly they  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes; 
the  boulder  struck  a  projection  a  distance 
above  the  road,  and,  with  a  mighty  bound, 
sailed  clear  over  the  negro  and  his  mule 
and  landed  in  the  soft  dirt  beyond — only  a 
fragment  striking  the  shop,  damaging 
but  not  wrecking  it.  Half-biu-ied  jn  the 
ground,  that  boulder  lay  there  for  nearly 
forty  years;  then  it  was  blasted  for  mill- 
ing purposes.  It  was  the  last  rock  the 
boys  ever  rolled  down.  They  began  to  sus- 
pect that  the  sport  was  not  altogether  safe. 

Home  rule  was  one  of  the  fundamental 
things  which  Samuel  always  objected  to. 
He  had  his  own  ideas  about  the  bringing 
up  of  boys,  and  wanted  to  see  these  same 
ideas  in  force.     Moreover,  says  Mr.  Paine : 

His  mother  declared  that  he  gave  her 
more  trouble  than  all  the  other  children 
put  together.  ■■■ 

"He  drives  me  crazy  with  his  didoes 
when  he  is  in  the  house,"  she  used  to  say, 
"and  when  he  is  out  of  it,  I  am  expecting 
every  minute  that  some  one  will  bring  him 
home  half  dead." 

He  did,  in  fact,  achieve  the  first  of  his 
"nine  narrow  escapes  from  drowning" 
about  this  time,  and  was  pulled  -out  of 
the  river  one  afternoon  and  brought  home 
in  a  limp  and  unpromising  condition. 
When  with  muUen-tea  and  castor-oil  she 
had  restored  him  to  activity,  she  said: 

"I  guess  there  wasn't  much  danger. 
People  born  to  be  hanged  are  safe  in 
water." 

She  declared  she  was  willing  to  pay 
somebody  to  take  him  off  her  hands  for  a 
part  of  each  day  and  try  to  teach  him 
manners. 

And  "manners"  were  one  of  the  things 
which  Sam  Clemens  refused  to  be  taught. 
(Continued  on  page  880) 
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Tell  your  Druggist  you  want  a 

Hot  Water  Bottle 


Walpole   "Good  Samaritan" 
Hot  Water  Bottle 

Fits  every  part  of  the  body.    Stays 
without  holding.      Pillow-like  and 
comfortable  to  lie  upon. 
Price  2  qts.  $2.50. 


Walpole  Fountain  Syringe 

Antiseptic  attachments  of  finest 
grade  hard  rubber.  No  deposits 
of  any  nature  can  collect. 

Price  2  qts.  $2.50. 


Here  are  the  four 
best  in  the  hot 
water  bottle  family 


At  last,  after  years  of  careful  study 
and  experimenting,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  produce  a  hot  water  bottle 
of  one  piece  of  moulded  rubber. 

Think  for  a  moment  just  what 
the  advantages  of  the  Walpole  Hot 
Water  Bottle  are,  and  what  they 
mean  to  you. 

No  seams,  cement,  or  joints  to 
give  way  under  the  action  of  hot 
water. 

No  wire  used  in  construction  to 
eventually  destroy  the  rubber. 

Sold  to  you  under  a  guarantee, 
instead  of  a  caution^  a  very  good 
reason  for  your  insisting  upon  the 
Walpole  Hot  Water  Bottle. 

We  will  cheerfully  replace  any  bot- 
tle that  proves  defective  in  any  way. 

Will  outwear  three  ordinary  bot- 
tles cemented  and  vulcanized  together. 

All  of  which  means  the  strictest 
economy,  for  the  Walpole  costs  no 
more  than  what  you  would  pay  for 
many  other  bottles. 

Insist  upon  the  Walpole  from 
your  druggist.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you,  order  from  us  direct  giving  his 
name,  enclosing  express  or  money 
order,  and  we  will  send  it  prepaid. 


Walpole  Hot  Water  Bottle 

One  piece  of  moulded  rubber  of  uniform 
strength    and    thickness  —  nothing   to 
give  way  under  the  action  of  hot  water. 
Price  2  qts.  $2.00. 

3  "      2.25. 

4  '■         2-50. 


Walpole    Combination    Water 
Bottle  and  Fountain  Syringe 

Makes  an  ide.il  lint  water  bottle  by  di  — 
connectinjj  the  tube.  Antiseptic  attach- 
ments ('(  highest  grade  hard  rubber. 
Price  2  qts.  $2.7^. 
3    ••       300. 


WALPOLE  RUBBER  CO.,     185  Summer  St.,    Boston,  Mass. 

Canadian  Office  :  Eastern  Township  Bank  Building,  Montreal 
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every 

ThreeOWock    fninute     jq 
Fatigue 

makes  the     j^ 

MLi^hf Touch  \ 
onarch 

the 
typewriter  of  efficiency 


THE  light  touch  of  the 
Monarch  makes  good 
work  just  a  little  easier  for  the 
operator  every  minute  of  her 
working  day,  than  is  possible 
with  any  other  machine.  This 
means  much  more  work  in  the 
whole  day  and  no  three  o'clock 
fatigue.  Hence,  more  busi- 
ness, more  profit.  Write  us 
and  we  will  write  you. 

Better  yet,  let  our  nearest 
representative  show  you  the 
Monarch.  If  he  isn't  near 
enough  and  you  know  of  a 
good  salesman,  send  us  his 
name  and  address. 

THE      MONARCH       TYPEWRITER 

COMPANY 
Executive  Offices:   Monarch   Typewriter 

Building,  joo  Broadway,  New  York. 
Canadian     Offices:     Toronto,    Montreal. 

Branches  and  dealers  in  all  countries. 


$ 


STOP  FRETTING 

OVER  YOUR  XMAS  PRESENTS 

The  most  desirable,  most  suitable, 
and  least  exi  ensive  ofallCOKKLCT 
GIFTS  IS  a  dainty 

"LENOX"  Combination  Xmas  Box 

Sent  to  any  address  prepaid  and  insured  for  ONE  DOLLAR 
Contents  of  Box  derirned  for  MEN  : 

(1)     ;:  lar:*  !•  months   giianintefd  ••Ltnox"  li^)fe. 

choice  [{lack,  Tan.'  KavT.  GrjiT,  -  •  -  Value  tl.OO 
(•-')      Keautiful    "  I  enoi  "    AH   Silk  Floi»ing-EnJ 

*•  Four  in  Hand  "  Tie  to  ff.atch,  -  -  -  Value  .50 
(3)     1  pair  of  guaninteed    quality  t  ujpendere,    Value/^ 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.    Total  rniue  %\.'h 
Contents  of  Box  desi  pried  for  WOMEN  : 

(1)  3  nairfl  fi  TTioiiih?'    puarnnfeeii    ••l.enox"  l?alln 
Finished  T.iale  Hose,    Il'.nc!:  or  Tan.    •     -     Tallie$1.00 

(2)  3  beautiful  comer    eni tin -i tiered    Piire   Irish 

linen  Hondkercbiefa  of  superior  qujility,  Valo«      .75 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.     Tohii  vaiue  11.75 

Don't  foTf; ft  t'>  Kf  'te  ff-efi-e  ntui  tihnde^  <ffMrfid. 
We  refer  to  I>un'fi.  PmdstTv^t's.  or  artv  bank  in  N.  Y.  City 

LENOX  SILK  WORKS.  Depl.24 .  S  W.  31sl  St..  New  York 
We  need  pood  Agents. 


(ContiitwU/rom  page  87S) 

We  have  a  picture  of  the  grown-up  Twain 
at  the  age  of  seventy  gaily  parading  along 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  in  a  suit  of 
white  flaming  flannel  on  a  wintry  day,  and 
wonder  if  the  "manners"  he  then  violated 
A\ere  not  A^ery  much  the  .same.  They  could 
all  be  cured  at  the  country  school  tho,  his 
mother  thought,  and  thither  Samuel  now 
went.  It  was  religiously  run,  we  read,  by 
a  certain  Miss  Horr: 

Miss  Horr  received  twenty-five  cents 
a  week  for  each  pupil,  and  opened  her 
school  with  prayer;  after  which  came  a 
chapter  of  the  Bible,  with  explanations, 
and  the  Rules  of  Conduct.  Then  tho 
A  B  C  class  was  called,  because  their 
recital  was  a  hand-to-hand  .struggle,  re- 
quiring no  preparation. 

The  Rules  of  Conduct  that  first  day 
interested  little  Sam.  He  calculated  how 
much  he  would  need  to  trim-in  to  sail  close 
to  the  danger-line  and  still  avoid  disaster. 
However,  he  made  a  miscalculation  during 
the  forenoon  and  received  warning;  a 
second  offense  would  mean  punishment. 
;  He  did  not  mean  to  be  caught  the  second 
j  time,  but  he  had  not  learned  Miss  Horr 
3'et,  anci  was  presently  startled  by  being 
commanded  to  go  out  and  bring  a  stick  for 
his  own  correction. 

This  was  certainly  disturbing.  It  was 
sudden,  and  then  he  did  not  know  much 
about  the  selection  of  sticks.  .Jane 
Clemens  had  usually  used  her  hand.  It 
required  a  second  command  to  get  him 
headed  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  was 
a  tritle  dazed  when  he  got  outside.  He 
had  the  forests  of  Missouri  to  select  from, 
but  choice  was  difficult.  Everything 
looked  too  big  and  competent.  Even  tho 
smallest  switch  had  a  wiry,  discouraging 
look.  Across  the  way  was  a  cooper  shop 
with  a  good  many  shavings  outside.  One 
had  blown  across  and  lay  just  in  front  of 
him.  It  was  an  inspiration.  He  picked 
it  up,  and,  solemnly  entering  the  school- 
room, meekly  handed  it  to  Miss  Horr. 

Perhaps  Miss  Horr's  sense  of  humor 
prompted  forgiveness,  but  discipline  must 
be  maintained. 

"Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,"  she  said 
(he  had  never  heard  it  all  strung  together 
in  that  ominous  way),  "I  am  ashamed  of 
you!  Jimmy  Dunlap,  go  and  bring  in  a 
switch  for  Sammy."  And  Jimmy  Dunlap 
went,  and  the  switch  was  of  a  sort  to  give 
the  little  boy  an  immediate  and  permanent 
distaste  for  school.  He  informt^d  his  mother 
when  he  went  home  at  noon  that  he  did  not 
care  for  school ;  that  he  had  no  desire  to  be 
a  great  man ;  that  he  preferred  to  be  a  pirate 
or  an  Indian  and  scalp  or  drown  such  people 
as  Miss  Horr. 

His  mother  thought  so,  too,  and  hereafter 
the  boy  was  allowed  to  go  his  own  way. 
What  is  more,  if  he  didn't  become  every  bit 
a  pirate  it  was  not  his  fault.  They  stole  a 
boat,  Clemens  and  a  couple  of  pals,  and 
managed  to  make  "Life  on  the  Mississippi " 
very  realistic  indeed.     But,  says  Mr.  Paine : 

Some  of  their  expeditions  were  innocent 
enough.  They  often  cruised  up  to  Turtle 
Island,  about  two  miles  above  Hannibal, 
and   spent   the  day   feastinr.     You   could 


have  loaded  a  car  with  turtles  and  their 
eggs  up  there,  and  there  were  quantities 
of  mussels  and  plenty  of  fish.  Fishing  and 
swimming  were  their  chief  pastimes,  with 
general  marauding  for  adventure.  Where 
the  railroad  bridge  now  ends,  on  the  Mis- 
souri side,  was  their  favorite  swimming- 
hole — that  and  along  Bear  Creek,  a  se- 
cluded, limpid  water  with  special  interests 
of  its  own.  Sometimes  at  evening  they 
swam  across  to  Glasscock's  Island — the 
rendezvous  of  Tom  Sawyer' f;  "Black 
Avengers"  and  the  hiding-place  of  Huck 
and  Nigger  Jim.  Once — tho  this  was  con- 
siderably later,  when  he  was  sixteen — 
Sam  Clemens  swam  across  to  the  Illinois 
side,  and  then  turned  and  swam  back  again 
without  landing — a  distance  of  at  least  two 
miles  as  he  had  to  go.  He  was  seized  'wdth 
a  cramp  on  the  return  trip.  His  legs  be- 
came useless,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make 
the  remaining  distance  with  his  arms. 
It  was  a  hardy  life  they  led,  and  it  is  not 
recorded  that  they  ever  did  any  serious 
damage,  tho  they  narrowly  missed  it 
sometimes. 


A    CHILD'S    MEMORY   OF   THE   TER- 
ROR  IN    FRANCE 

"pvR.  POUMIES  DE  LA  SIBOUTIE 
-L>'  was  a  child  when  the  French  Revolu- 
tion broke  out.  "  And  lam  a  child  to-day," 
the  Doctor  once  wrote,  "  whenever  I  recall 
that  strange,  momentous,  never-to-be-for- 
gotten flame  which  spread  like  the  very  pest 
itself."  But  Dr.  Pournies  is  dead.  He  died 
in  the  regular  course  of  his  duties,  and  not 
at  all  from  any  iU-effeets  of  the  storm  of 
blood  and  fire  that  devastated  Paris. 
Strange,  too,  for  he  came  from  a  fine,  aristo- 
cratic family,  and  had  some  aristocratic 
feelings  himself.  So  we  are  told  by  hie  two 
daughters,  Dagoury  and  Branch,  and  by 
Lady  Theodora  Davidson,  the  translator 
of  the  "  good  Docteur's "  work.  It  is 
entitled  "  Recollections  of  a  Parisian  " 
(G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons),  and  gives  some 
very  striking  recollections  at  that.  First 
of  all,  he  writes: 

One  thing  that  puzzled  my  childish  brain 
and  caused  me  some  emotion  was  the  sight 
of  roughly  clad  men  with  loud  voices  and 
vulgar  manners  hectoring  my  grandfather 
on  his  own  estate,  and  threatening  my 
parents. 

"Mother,"  I  remember  asking  one  day, 
"why  does  the  cobbler  who  mends  my  shoes 
come  hero  and  frighten  father?  Next 
time  I  see  him  I  will  tell  him  he  is  a  scoim- 
drel  and  turn  him  out  of  the  place  ! " 

My  gentle  mother  had  much  ado  to 
soothe  me. 

I  used  to  go  with  my  brother  to  a  school 
in  the  vicinity.  My  schoolfellows,  chil- 
dren of  the  lowest  extraction,  threatened  us 
with  their  parents'  wrath,  and  tolcl  us  they 
would  come  and  take  everything  away 
from  us. 

Everj-body  went  armed.  Men  met  in 
the  roads  and  public  places  to  read  the 
newspapers  and  pulilish  the  news.  Each 
day  brought  fresh  scenes  of  violence.  The 
convents  were  turned  into  prisons  and  fiUed 
to  overflowing.  Honest  folk  trembled 
(Co-^'inwd  on  page  8821 
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J^HERE'S  such  an 
^^^  utter  satisfaction  in 
standing  before  your 
mirror  and  giving  the  last 
finishing  touches  to  your 
hair  when  you  know  it 
looks  just  right — on  one 
of  those  mornings  when 
the  waves  coil  lightly 
beneath  your  fingers, 
when  they  go  into  place 
as  if  by  magic,  when 
every  strand  feels  clean 
and  firm  and  soft. 


Canthrox  Shampoo 

will  bring  that  satisfaction  to  you.     It  will  make  any  scalp  clean 
and  healthy.      It  will  soften  and  strengthen    any  hair. 

It  is  a  natural  tonic  and  cleanser,  pure  in  its  ingredients 
and  constructive  in  action.      Ask   any  dependable  druggist. 

15  Shampoos  for  50  Cents 

Trial  Offer:  We  have  such  confidence  that  Canthrox 
will  prove  itself  invaluable  to  you  that  we  want  you  to  try  it  at 
our  expense.  For  your  name  and  address  and  a  two-cent  stamp 
we  will  send  you  enough  Canthrox  for  a  thorough  shampoo 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO. 


319  Kinzie  Street 


Chicago,  111. 


If  asked  for,  Canthrox  Shampoos  are  given  in  many  first-class 
Hair  Dressing  and  Shampoo  Parlors. 


^ 


^ 
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Underweaurs  come  and  under- 
wears  go  but  "  JAEGER" 
goes  on  for  ever !  If  you  have 
not  yet  wintered  in  Jaeger 
Underwear,  it  is  never  too  late 
to  begin.  _You  will  thank  us 
later  for  urging  you  to  it. 

Seven  Weights  to  choose  from 

Catalogue  and  Samples 
free  on  request 


Dr.  Jaeser's  S.  AV.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores 

NewTork:  306  6th  Ave.,  23  Hniden  Lane.  Brooklvn: 
504  Fulton  St.  Koston:  2'J8  Koylston  St.  Phlladelplila: 
1516  Chestnut  St.  fhlcago :  1  •-'«  \.  State  St. 
Agents  in  all  Principal  Vilies. 


(Continued  from  page  880) 

before  the  few  blackguards  who  managed 
to  impose  their  will  on  the  majority. 

During  our  sojourn  in  Perigueux  I  slept 
in  my  grandfather's  study.  His  papers, 
title-deeds,  briefs,  were  packed  away  in 
bags,  labeled,  and  numbered.  They  were 
carefully  ranged  on  shelves,  and,  but  for 
the  difference  in  size  of  the  parcels,  the 
business-room  was  not  unlike  the  shop  of 
an  old-clo'  man. 

We  returned  to  the  country,  to  spend  a 
few  months  at  Siboutie,  a  small  house  in 
the  woods  not  far  from  Saint-Germain-du- 
Salembre.  We  found  all  traces  of  the 
hated  aristocracy  being  swept  away.  I 
saw  a  mason  on  his  ladder  singing  appro- 
priate verses  while  he  defaced  the  escutch- 
eons on  the  church  wall  and  erased  golden 
griffins,  which,  in  his  ignorance,  he  called 
the  castle  geese 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  a  happy  family 
gathering  was  in  progress  at  my  grand- 
father's house.  We  were  amusing  our- 
selves, according  to  the  local  custom,  with 
pistol-firing,  wheji  toward  the  close  of  the 
evening  an  express  messenger  arrived  from 
Perigueux  and  handed  my  grandfather  an 
unsigned  missive.  It  consisted  of  only 
four  lines,  giving  him  friendly  warning  that 
in  the  course  of  the  same  night  or  early  the 
next  morning  he  was  to  be  arrested.  We 
had  but  one  available  horse.  My  father 
saddled  it,  helped  his  father-in-law  to 
mount,  and,  walking  by  his  side,  led  the 
old  man  to  a  secret  hiding-place  six  miles 
away.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night  in 
February,  and  the  lanes  to  be  traversed 
were  no  better  than  quagmires.  The  next 
morning,  as  day  broke,  a  detachment  of 
sans-culottes  burst  in  upon  us.  They  were 
armed  with  pikes;  some  were  barefooted, 
others  wore  sabots.  They  ran  all  over  the 
house,  searched  every  room,  reviled  my 
grandmother,  ate  and  drank  copiously,  and 
finally  retired,  furious  at  being  balked  of 
their  prey.  Thus  was  my  grandfather 
saved  from  death,  for  in  those  days  impris- 
onment led  inevitably  to  the  scaffold. 

His  parents  might  easily  have  suffered 
the  same  fate.  But  they  were  wise,  and 
soon  changed  their  "  religion"  to  that  of 
the  people.  The  boy  Poumies  grew  up 
with  the  people  likewise,  and  became  inti- 
mate with  many  of  their  prominent  men. 
Of  Souberbielle,  the  famed  surgeon,  he 
recounts  that: 

He  had  served  on  the  jury  at  the  Queen's 
trial,  and  had  voted  for  her  execution.  He 
has  often  told  me  that,  in  his  opinion,  she 
deserved  her  punishment.  "  And  then," 
he  would  add,  "  you  must  remember  that 
we  were  all  mad  for  liberty  at  that  time. 
I  myseh  could  easily  have  been  a  Decius  or  a 
Brutus.  Since  those  days  age  has  brought 
reflection,  and  I  no  longer  think  as  I  did 
then.  If  it  were  all  to  happen  over  again, 
I  should  not  condemn  her  to  death.  Her 
faults — I  might  even  call  them  crimes — 
had  been  fully  expiated  by  her  sufferings. 
I  was  so  little  hostile  to  her  personally,  that 
when  I  was  admitted  to  her  cell  the  day 
before  her  trial,  and  noticed  its  damp  con- 
dition, I  prevailed  upon  the  authorities  to 
remove  her  to  a  less  unhealthy  locality,  tho 
it  might  have  cost  me  my  head  to  show  her 
favor." 

Souberbielle  also  said: 

"  During  the  trial  of  Danton,  who  was  a 
friend  of  mine,  I  dared  not  meet  his  eyes, 
(.Continued  on  page  884) 
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The  Law  of  Averages  in 
Real  Estate  Investments 

We  know  of  several  hundred  towns  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  which  are  located 
along  lino  iransco)iiinc)ital  railroads  in 
rich  agricultural,  mining  and  lumbering 
districts.  Some  of  these  towns  will  become 
threat  cities — some  will  never  be  more  than 
towns. 

We  have  seen  all  of  these  towns  person- 
ally. We  have  examined  them,  we  have 
weighed  their  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages—and in  doing  so  wc  have  applied 
the  principles  which  underlie  all  insur- 
atice  business. 

We  have  selected  seventeen  Preferred  Risk 
towns. 

But  we  don't  want  you  to  invest  in  any  one 
of  these  "  preferred  risk  "  towns.  Instead  we 
divide  the  risk  for  you. 

We  offer  you  one  lot  in  each  o/f\ve  of  these 
chosen  towns.  In  this  way  we  divide  by  five 
the  risk  of  loss— multiply  by  five  the  oppor- 
tunity for  profit. 

Allotments  of  five  lots  are  offered  at  attrac- 
tive prices— easy  payments  if  you  prefer.  No 
interest ;  we  pay  all  taxes. 

If  you  beliove  with  us  that  this  unique  plan 
of  investment  is  sound,  we  can  convince  you 
that  we  have  the  iesi  towns,  and  tlie  best  lots 
in  these  towns. 

Also  that  we  deal  honestly  with  our  clients. 

tVe  have  opportunilies  for  a  few  capable 
saltsmen. 

Northwest  Townsite  Company 

310  Chestnut  Street         Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Horse  Story 

"KATE  and  QUEEN" 
By  Prof.  Jesse  Beery 

King  of  Horse  Trainers 

Equals  tlio  f:imoiis  "Black  Beauty"  in 
human  interttst — surpassrs  it  in  practica- 
bility. "Kiito"  a  victim  of  poor  handling 
i s  vividly  contrasted  with"Queen"who  was 
morf'  fortunate.  You  sympathize  wit  hone 
— rejoice  with  the  other — e\en  as  .^■ou  siuh 
for  the  slum  waif  andluugb  withthechild 
of  fiirtune. 

Prof.  Beery  has  skillfully  woven  into  this 
intensely  interesting  and  truestory.  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  handling  horses — 
a  result  of  a  lifetime's  experience. 

Special  offer  to  Horsemen 

Prof.  Beery  desires  that  every  horse  owner, 
trainer,  breeder — everyone  i.iterested  in 
horses — should  read  this  great  story.  To 
make  it  possible,  for  a  short  time  he  offers 
every  interested  horseman  a  oop.v,  worth 
$1.00,  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of 

25c  Postpaid 

If  .vou  have  even  a  passing  interest  in 
horses— if  you  own.  train  or  breed  them,  you 
will  gather  from  it  a  fund  of  knowledge 
worth  many  times  the  small  price.  Send 
for  a  c<ipy  today.    Enclose  stamps  orcein. 

PUPP  With  each  book  we  send  Irec  a 
rlxi  «ri  beautiful  colored  picture  of 
Queen— oil  painting  effect— suitable  for 
framing.    Order  today.    Address 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 


Box  502 


Pleasant  Hill,  Ohi< 
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O  My  Poor  Feet ! 

» 

What's  Your  Foot  Trouble?  Just  Let  SchoU's  "Foot-Eazers" 
Get  Rid  of  It  for  You  in  a  Hurry.  You  Try  Them  1 0  Days  FR  EE 


nPHF    ARPH  "^  '^®  ^°"''  carries  the  whole  weight  of  the  botly, 


and  is  supposed  to  have  a  certain  give  or  elas- 

i     ticity  to  provide  the  ease  and  gracefuhiess  of  the  body.     But, 

when  there  is  weakness  in  the  arch  or  instep,  you   have  foot 

fatigue,  foot  cramps,  foot  aches,  weak  ankles,  crowding  of  the  toes, 

callouses  on  the  sole,  and  a  number  of  other  aches  and  pains  almost 

unbearable. 

The  real  cause  of  this  foot  trouble  is  overwork  and  strain  on  the 

tendons  and  muscles  and  ligaments  that  support  the  arch  of  the  foot. 

Constant  standing   or   walking*  sprains,  weakness   after  illness,  shoes 

that  lack  support,  cause  the  muscles  to  become  tired  and  relaxed,  and 

tailing  and  weakening  of  the  arch  result.     This  condition  is  the  direct 

cause  of  all  foot  ailment-;,  such  as  tired,  aching  feet,  weak 

ankles,  rheumatism  of  the  fett  and  limbs,  bunions,  corns, 

and  painful  callouses  on  the  sole. 

Flat-foot,  with  pains  in  the  feet,  limbs,  and  most  re- 
mote parts  of  t!ie  b<;d\',  is  a  direct  result  of  a  weakened 
arch.     These  foot  troubles  are  borne  by  over  two-thirds 
of  our  population.      You  have  seen  people  who  try  to 
walk  sidewise,  or  wriggle  their  feet  in  their  shoes  to  get 
away   from    their   bunions,  callouses  and  ccjrns.      You 
have  seen  people  waik  as  though  their  feet  and  ankles  were  solid.    They 
plug  and  shuffle  along  instead  of  walking,  crossing  the  street  they  walk 
on  their  heels  or  on  their  toes. 

Maybe  you  have  been  one  of  these  yourself.  Maybe  your  ankle  is 
so  weak  that  you  turn  or  your  feet  are  usually  tired  and  ache.  Maybe 
they  get  cramped,  and  maybe  you  have  doctored  for  rheumatism,  and 
blamed  the  shoeman  for  a  lot  of  your  troubles. 

As  there  is  but  one  cause  for  all  these  troubles,  there  is  but  one  sure 
'.nay  of  relief. 

That  is  to  aid  Nature  bv  giving  support  to  the  arches  of  your  feet. 

SCROLL'S  "  FOOT-EAZER  "  is  a  scientific  arch  cushion  which  firmly 

supports  the  ai  ch  of  the  foot  where  your  weight  is  carried.  It  mstantly 
relieves  and  permanently  corrects  all  foot  ailments, and  brings  rest  to  the  feet,  body  .nerves  and  mind. 
SchoU's  "FOOT-EAZER"  relieves  the  tiring,  the  aches  and  the  pain  and  gives  the  foot  the  natural 
arch,  replacing  the  springiness  and  elasticity,  enabling  you  to  stand  or  walk  all  day  without  fatigue. 
For  those  who  are  constantly  on  their  feet,  teachers,  doctors,  professional  men,  travelling 
salesmen,  hospital  nurses,  clerks,  everyone  who  walks  much  or  little,  they  will  make  you  just 
"admire"  your  feet. 

SchoU's  "FOOT-E.\ZERS"  are  made  of  the  finest  German  Silver  springs,  and  specially 
tanned  leather.  They  fit  any  man's  or  woman's  shoe,  and  any  foot,  whether  the  arch  is  high  or  low. 
They  are  self-adjusting  and  aflford  just  the  right  pressure  at  just  the  right  spot.  Never  cause  dis- 
comfort and  you  quickly  forget  you  ever  had  foot  troubles  of  any  kind. 

SchoU's  "FOOT-EAZERS"  on  Ten  Days'  FREE  Trial 

SchoU's  "FOOT-EAZERS"  have  been  such  a  blessing  to  thousands  of  men  and  women,  and 
they  solve  the  question  of  foot  comfort  so  perfectly  and  wonderfully,  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  any  man  or  woman  afflicted  with  any  foot  trouble,  no  matter  what  it  may  Be,  for  neg- 
lecting to  obtain  the  certain  relief  which  they  afford. 

To  prove  to  you,  that  thev  will  positively  relieve  your  foot  trouble,  we  allow  you  to  try  and 
ar  SchoU's  '*FOOT-EAZERS"   for  ten  days  on  trial,  absolutely  FREE. 

Before  you  forget  it,  cut  out  the  **FOOT-EAZER"  Reminder  coupon  at  the  left  hand  corner  of  this 

page.     It  will  help  you  to  keep  your  mind  on  the  importance  of  ridding  yourself  of  foot  troubles, 

so  that  you  will  go  to  the  first  drug  store  or  shoe  dealer  and  ask  him  to  place  a  pair  of  ScholTs 

"FOOT-EAZERS,"  m  your  new  or  old  shoes,  on   ten  days*  trial.     The  dealers  who  handle 

SchoU's  "FOOT-EAZERS"  are  required  by  us  to  give  you  back  your  money  at  the  end  of 

ten  days  if  you  are  not  absolutely  satisfied. 

.       ,^    If  it  is  more  convenient,  we  will  send  you  a  pair  prepaid,  guaranteed  to  fit  perfectly, 

'9fi''<b     ^>^  '^^.    ^^  y**^  ^^'^^^  send  us  size  of  your  shoe,  together  with  $2.00.     Try  them  for  ten  davs 

^o"^/^.    O      *^W.    ^"^^  your  money  back  cheerfully  if  you  are  not  satisfied.     Seud  for  our  free,  illus- 


Tired  Feet 

are  caused  by  overwork 
of  the  Diusrles  and  nerve 
strain  at  the  arch.  In- 
stant r«l.cf  is  to  he  had 
by  the  use  of  Scltoll's 
•"FO'iT-F.AZER."  wliirli 
er|iializ<  s  t)ie  wpi^ht  and 
takes  8w:.y  all  pain  and 
prisaure. 


tlClSUItft 

Look  for  this  TradeMark 
on  the  yellow  box 


Flat-Fool 

isth'^  ultimate  result  of  a 
Wfakenfd  arch.  The 
ari'h  breiika  down  and 
causi's  iutc-i  -  •  pain  and 
suffering.  Tliis  can  be 
pri-vent<-d  and  the  dis- 
plac(  d  bon«  s  raised  to 
normal  p^fsition  by  wear- 
ing' the  SchoH  "FOOT- 
EAZER." 


Cramped  Toes 

The  toes  get  cramped 
wh<  n  the  arrh  of  the 
fctot  w»akensand  allows 
the  foot  to  slide  forward 
in  tht;  to.?^  of  the  shoe. 
Srholl's  'FOOT-EaZERS" 
raise  the  arch  f>f  the  foot, 
stop  the  crowding  nnd 
cramping:  of  the  tot-s. 
and  rt-lievc  the  tension 
on  the  tendons. 

Bunions 

and  corns  and  distortions 
of  th  ■  t.»»s  are  causrd  by 
crow,  in ,r  and  cramping 
of  the  iforipnrt  of  the 
fo«'t.  Tin-  arch  is  weak 
and  all  the  weight  is 
thrown  on  tithe  bunion 
joint.  r}»usine  s-v.-re 
pain  and  (rreallv  enlar?- 
inirit.  "FOOT-EAZKR-S" 
equalize  the  weight  and 
relieve  all  pressure. 


Weak  Ankle* 

that  turn  in  or  out, 
breikking  over  the  shoes, 
arc  caused  by  weakness 
of  the  arch  and  ankle 
articulation.  Sc  hoi  T* 
"FO0T-E.\ZER**  holds 
up  the  ankle  and  arch 
and  strengthens  them. 


Flat 


Cramped  Toes 


•^wniiGi 


wear 


^^^f.f/lf/" 


tr.ited  book 
Do  not  delay.    If  you  have  tired  feet,  weak  ankles,  bunions,  corns,  callouses, 
rheumatism  in  the  feet,  or  flat-foot,  you  will  find  instant  relief. 


'>ySt'o''*->. 


^'=>.-6(.^-A 


',^^ 


v%t^^^ 


Vo-^ 


THE  SCHOLL  MFG.  CO. 


Patentees  and  Sole  Mfrs. 

358  N.  W.  Madison  Street 
Chicago,  III. 
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TREE  PRESERVATION 


Save  the  Lives  of  Your  Own  Trees  and  Those  in  Your  Community 

In  every  section  of  the  country  wliere  splendid  trees  abound,  they  are  more  or  less  neglected  or  abused  , 
damagred  by  iis:hining  or  storm,  and  allowed  to  decay  without  proper  attention   to  the  injury  thus  caused;  or 
ignorantly — often  maHciously — cut  to  makeroom  foroverliead  wires  or  new  rights-of-way.  Afew  hours  of  such 
"  butchery"  can  do  untold  damage  in  any  community — much  of  it  can  never  be  undone. 

The  mission  of  the  Davey  Tree  Kxi)erts  is  one  of  prevention  and  of  cure — prevention  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  forestall  attacks  upon  trees  that  would  leave  them  crippled  for  life;  cure  in  cases  where  the  damage  has 
previously  bt-en  done.  Our  m.-thnd,  worked  out  by  Jolin  Davej.  '*  Fath.-r  of  TreeSurirery,"  durm;;:  yoius  of 
pntient  toil  and  stuHy,  r«M*o;,'-nizca  trees  as  living  creatures.  These  methods  arc  practised  only  'ty  coiiip.tent 
iiieu  trained  i>y  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Sur^.--r.v  and  their  efficiency  is  fully  proved  and  fully  recognized. 
The   integrity  and    responsibility  of  our  organization  are  well  known,  aftd  the  principles  of  Davey 
Tree  Surgery  have  the  unqualified  approvalofownersof  estates  and  superintendents  of  public  groundfl. 
We  invite  corn  spondcnce  with  all  persons  interested  in  saving  the  trees  that  come  under  their  care, 
Tell  us  what  piopeity  you  Control,  the  number  of  trees  on  it,  and.  whether  or  not  they 

liave    had  prop-r  care.     Wo  will  send  you  interesting  booklets,  free,  and  will  advise  you    ^^*T|^X^^^'^ 
further  about  tlie  ^^:ilvati'>ii  of  your  tries.  ^  ^MWMlCft 


fc#^ 


THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  INC. 

1711  Larch  Street.  Kent,  Ohio 

Opcratini;  H't;  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery 


JOHN  DAVEY 

Father  of  Tree  SuryTjf| 


DAVEY 
SAVES 
TREES 


The 

1912 


BOSTON 


FOB 

Mod^ 


IHrt^rt  to  you  frum  the  factory  and  »  rllM 
tinet  Improvement  over  previous  models. 

A  fob  tlKit  is  worth  from  *.'  TiU  to  «:i  (in. 
1'tie  iiion<>^o-;iui    is  cut  from 'one  N4»lifl 
IlilM-e    «>f  hoavy  St<><-k.  any  two  or 

llir    .lettireoTiiliiiiiilion. Ill, mill, Mil. n  Ix'st  silk 
^'ros;,'r.'iin  riljlxiu.o^  ins.  lonj;.!^  ius.widc. 

Only  $1.00  ll^?AiD 

Complete  with  swivel  attacfainent 
If  a  gold  fiMed  patented    safety  attach- 
iiient  is  desired  add  $0.50. « 

Oiir  4iiiiarnntee 

That  all  metal  parts  are  lieaviW  pluted 
with  14K  pold  and  will  stundaold.  By 
usin^  14K  we  c:in  apply  lliore  SOlU  than 
if  we  use  ISK  ;wi(l  it  will  wear  bot  I  •»!'. 

Attach  a  dollar  hill  to  a  note  telling  us 
the  initials  desired.  We  will  send  your  fob 
jrniiiptly. 

We  will  satisfy  vou  or  refund  your  money. 

Don't  miss  this  opportunity. 

Send  a  postal  todsiy  for  complete  catalog. 
t  will  i>ay  yoit  to  know  ahuut  us. 
J.  fl.  J(niNSTOX  t'O,,  INC.,   Mfff.  Jewelers 
t!01  Sudbury  Bldg.  Ifostun,  Mass. 


THE  ONE  BEST  GIFT 


Bride,  m.iid  or  matron — any  woman  will  warmly  welcome 
a  Piedmont  Soutliern  Rtd  Cedar  Wardrolie  Couch.  A  lux- 
urious lounge  and  r'omy  cedar  chest.  All  prices.  Finest 
upholstering  and  widechoice  of  materials.  Perfect  protec- 
tion against  moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp.  Send  for  free  book- 
let. "The  Story  of  Red  Cedar."  and  bi«  illustrated  eatalosiue 
showing  full  line  of  couches,  chests  and  chifforobes. 
Many  sizes  and  styles.  Shipped  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
AT  FAtnORY  PIUCKS  ON  15  DAYS'  FREK  TRIAL. 
All  freight  charges  prepaid  by  us.    Write  us  today. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,       Dept.  IS,  Statesville,  S.  C. 


Wbtttemore's 

"  tShoe  Polishes 

Finest  in  Quality.     Largest  In  Variety. 

Tliey   meet   every    requirement  for   cleaning    and 
polishintj  slioes  of  /r//kinds  and  coli  rs. 


Ik  ICiciX'H 


-iDRESSINC:- 
<FINESBOESr 

M-U£ATHER...i! 


BLACKEST  COLOR 


■«0STON,MA5S,y.S>., 


"(;ir.T  KDGK."  The  only  ladies' shoe  dress- 
ins  that  positively  contains  Oil.  Blacks  and  Polishes 
ladies'  and  children's  boots  and  shoes,  sliines  vvitli- 
out  rubbing,  25c.    "FllKNCH  <iI.O.SS,"  10c. 

'*  Kr.ITI;;  "combination  for  grentlemen  who  take 
pride  in  having  their  shoes  look  A  1.  Restores  color 
ana  lustre  to  all  black  shoes.  Polish  with  a  brush  or 
cloth,  2.5c.    "BABY  KMTE"  size,  10c. 

"OANDl"  combination  for  cloaniiiH:  and 
polisbiiig  all  kinds  of  russet  or  tan  shoes,  25c, 
"  STAR  "size,  10c. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  the  kind  you  want,  send  us  his 
address  and  the  price  in  stamps  for  a  full  size  package. 

WHITTEMORE   BROS   ®.  CO. 

•20-2(1  Albany  SU-,  ("nmbridge,  Mass. 

The  Oldest  and  Larfjest  Manufacturers  of  Shoe  Polishes 
^^^^a^^a^^mm».\\\  the  WorldB^^^i^^^^^na 
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We  Grow  the  Trees  You 
Love,  (Jncommonly  Well 

You  have  your  favorites  among  Fruit  and  Orna- 

mentiil   trees  and  shrubs;  perhaps  you've  been 

disappointed,  sometimes,  when   ordering  these. 

to  tirid  that  the  specimens  you  got  were  of  inferior 

quality. 

-r^d  ■■■f/^f    ^e  make  it  a  point  to  give  our  customers  more  than 

they  expect;   we  have  the  knowledge,  the  experience  and 

the  facilities  to  produce  trees  aud  shrubs  uncommunly  well. 

Get  These  Two  Books  Now 

"California  Horticulture,"  Handsomely  illustrated  in  half-tone  and  full 

colors;  invaluable  points  on  planting,  pruning,  irrigating,  etc.    25c  postpaid. 

Illustrated  Price  Catalogue,  just  out,  entirely  revised.      Write  us  your  requirements 

in  trees  aud  plants,  and  wo  will  send  you  a  copy,  free.     Burbank's  newest  fruit  and  nut  oov- 

ies  fully  described. 

r.lWCHRK   CRKKK    IVITKSKICIKN.    IIV€..        <;K0.  C  Roedliiif,  ProN.  »iid  M(rr. 
,  Fresno.  C'alll'oniia  lOHtiibllshed  IHtH  Pxid-up  CiipUul,  »!JOO,000 


(Continurcl  from  page  882) 
for  1  was  determined  to  condemn  him, 
because  I  possest  absolute  proof  that  he 
was  planning  the  overthrow  of  the  Repub- 
lic. On  the  other  hand,  I  would  have  given 
my  life  to  save  Robespierre,  for  whom  1 
cherished  a  brother's  affection.  No  one 
knows  better  than  I  do  how  sincere,  dis- 
interested, and  thorough  was  his  devotion 
to  the  Republic.  He  was  the  scapegoat  of 
the  Revolution,  but  he  was  far  the  best  of 
their  men.  All  the  historians  assert  that 
he  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  the  daughter 
of  Duplay,  but  as  the  family  physician  and 
constant  guest  of  that  house,  I  am  in  a  posi- 
tion  to  deny  this  on  oath.  They  were 
devoted  to  each  other,  and  their  marriage 
was  arranged;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
alleged   ever  sullied    their  love. 

A  friend  of  his  was  witness  of  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Queen.  Her  story,  which  she 
was  "so  good"  as  to  confide  to  the  Doctor, 
runs  as  follows: 

' '  The  Queen  sat  quite  alone  in  a  market- 
cart,  between  Sanson  and  his  assistant. 
Her  hands  were  tied  behind  her  back.  She 
wore  a  white  camisole,  and  a  cap  on  her 
head,  which  had  been  tied  on  crooked. 
She  reached  the  Place  de  la  Revolution  by 
way  of  the  Rue  Royale,  and  was  driven 
right  round  it  to  the  guillotine,  which  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  obelisk  now 
stands.  She  was  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
trembled  so  that  .she  had  to  be  helped  out 
of  the  cart.  She  was  lifted  rather  than 
assisted  on  to  the  scaffold.  Sanson  tore  off 
her  cap,  and  in  a  moment  all  was  over.  My 
heart  failed  me,  and  I  could  not  control 
my  tears.  I  had  to  conceal  them,  or  I 
should  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob. 
I  ought  to  have  been  inured  to  such  sights, 
for  I  had  been  brought  up  by  an  uncle  who 
had  a  mania  for  watching  executions,  yet 
he  was  quite  a  kindly  old  man  in  every 
other  respect.  He  never  missed  one,  if  he 
could  help  it,  and  always  insisted  on  my 
accompanying  him.  Thus  I  saw  many; 
among  the  more  notable  was  that  of 
Madame  du  Barry.  Before  she  came  into 
sight,  her  fearful  shrieks  reached  us  where 
we  stood.  She  struggled  violently  and 
babbled  incoherently.  She  had  to  be  for- 
cibly propelled  up  the  steps." 

Madame  du  Barry  the  Doctor  knew  him- 
self. He  regarded  her  as  a  good  woman, 
and  argues  at  length  in  support  of  his 
claims.  Moreover,  he  says: 

I  may  state  that  I  knew  and  saw  a  great 
deal  of  her  brother-in-law,  the  Marquis 
d'Argicourt.  He  was  the  only  one  of  that 
family  who  had  any  moral  worth.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  rectitude,  and  was  esteemed 
by   all  who  knew  him. 

"  She  could  not  have  turned  out  other 
than  she  did,"  he  would  say.  "  Her  train- 
ing, the  surroundings  in  which  her  child- 
hood and  early  youth  were  spent,  must 
have  stifled  all  natural  inclination  toward 
modesty  and  morality.  Yet  she  was  good 
at  heart;  she  never  willingly  did  any  one  an 
injury;  she  prevented  many  an  arrest,  and 
snatched  numerous  victims  from  the  cruel 
maw  of  the  Bastile.  She  was  very  differ- 
ent from  such  king's  mistresses  as  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  Madame  de  Montespan,  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  Some  day  his- 
tory will  own  that,  courtesan  tho  she  was, 
the  greater  part  of  her  influence  was  exerted 
in  doing  good  and  preventing  evil." 
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A   MOUNTAIN   CLIMBER  S   GOAT 

APHIMSTER  PROCTOR  is  a  well- 
•  known  sculptor  whoso  specialty  is 
wild  life  in  its  many  divergent  forms  and 
manifestations.  A  studious  zeal  has  taken 
him  everywhere  that  the  untamed  animal 
has  trod.  Through  the  sands  of  Egypt 
and  the  prairies  in  the  West;  up  the  Hima- 
layan height,  and  down  Russia's  treach- 
erous ravines.  He  has  been  everywhere. 
But  his  most  perilous  descent,  perhaps,  was 
made  in  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains  in 
the  State  of  Washington.  With  his  true 
guid(i,  Martin,  he  had  mastered  every  peak 
in  sight,  and  at  last  his  recompense  was 
earned — the  goat  which  they  had  started 
out  to  find.  In  a  moment,  however,  he 
says  in  the  New  York  Herald: 

The  body  of  the  goat  suddenly  slipt  on 
the  ground,  slid  downward,  knocked 
against  my  legs,  hurled  me  from  my  feet, 
and  in  a  second  I  was  sliding  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain  at  what  seemed  an  angle 
of  about  forty-five  degrees.  I  realized  that 
I  was  on  my  way  to  sure  and  sudden  death. 
After  me  came  the  goat.  I  flung  out  my 
arms  and  legs  in  either  direction  to  stay 
what  seemed  the  inevitable.  My  hands 
fastened  on  something!  It  was  a  last, 
solitary  bush  separating  nie  from  the  deej) 
below.  Madly  1  c  utched  at  it.  My  grij) 
held!  I  was  swinging  between  earth  and 
sky.  My  feet  hung  over  death — above 
me  was  life.  I  was  on  my  back,  and,  hold- 
ing with  clenched  fingers  to  the  wiry 
branches.  Had  I  caught  branches  which 
were  pointing  downward  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  would  have  been  possible  for  me 
to  keep  even  this  slender  hold.  My  posi- 
tion was  only  a  temporary  reprieve,  and 
my  life  was  still  hanging  in  the  balance. 

It  was  a  reminder  of  fate  which  whizzed 
past  me — the  flying  body  of  the  goat.  It 
passed  within  a  few  inches  of  me,  so  clo.se 
that  the  air  which  whirled  about  its  swiftly 
moving  form  fanned  my  face.  Down  it 
went,  plunged  off  the  incline  at  my  feet, 
and  disappeared  in  the  depths. 

I  pictured  to  myself  the  broken,  bruised 
body  which  I  knew  was  lying  there  when 
the  dull,  muffled  sound  came  up  from  the 
base  of  the  great  crag  on  which  I  still  hung. 
In  the  place  of  the  form  which  had  just 
hurtled  down  the  rocks  I  placed  myself, 
and  closed  my  eyes  as  tho  to  shut  out  the 
vision. 

Then  again  I  flung  all  my  strength  into 
perfecting  escape.  I  shifted  my  grasp  of 
the  bush.  I  was  able  to  face  the  moun- 
tain and  slowly  dragged  myself  to  the  bush. 
It  was  firm  enough  to  hold  me,  and  I  flung 
my  legs  over  it  and  rested. 

Martin,  who  was  the  custodian  of  the 
tackle,  threw  the  slender  rope  to  me,  and 
by  its  aid  I  scrambled  to  the  crest  of  the 
towering  height.     I  was  saved. 

After  that  the  story  is  soon  told.  We 
proceeded  down  the  mountain  by  the  way 
we  had  come,  and  at  dusk  we  picked  up 
the  body  of  the  goat.  Its  horns  had  been 
broken  off  and  its  bones,  as  we  afterward 
found,  were  bundles  of  splinters. 

That  night  I  counted  seventeen  black 
and  blue  bruises  on  my  body,  and  smiled 
over  every  one  as  the  sign  of  my  escape 
from  the  peril  of  the  Cascades. 
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The  Fashionable  Town  Cars 


r"«lOTHING  is  quite  so  correct  for  all  the  so- 
1^1  cial  functions  of  the  season  as  the  perfectly 
tJ^J  equipped  and  appointed  Enlosed  or  Town 
Cars.  No  other  vehicle  has  the  comforts  and  lux- 
uries— the  almost  regal  massiveness  of  the  En- 
closed Motor  Cars.  Because  they  are  motor- 
driven  they  have  the  massiveness  and  stability 
of  construction  which  permits  of  the  almost  un- 
limited number  of  convenience-features.  In  ad- 
dition to  all  these  luxurious  features,  the  White 
Town  Cars  have  that  indefinable  something  we 
call  "style"  —  that  gracefulness  of  line — that 
greyhound  trimness  —  which  makes  the  well 
designed  car  of  any  type,  and  makes  the  W^hite 
car  an  aristocrat  wherever  it  appears. 

The  Sumptuously  Built  White 

IROBABLY  wherever  motor  cars  have 
driven,  the  White  gasoline  cars  are  known 
for  their  performance.  They  have  the  re- 
finements of  design  and  of  building  which  makes 
them  typical  of  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  In 
addition,  the  bodies  are  produced  by  a  maker 
whose  reputation  is  world-wide  for  the  excell- 
ence of  his  product — a  better  product  money  will 
not  buy.  In  the  White  car  the  owner  obtains 
not  only  the  wonderfully  efficient  White  chassis, 
but  the  most  luxurious  type  of  body.  Yet,  size  for 
size,  none  of  the  White  Town  Cars  are  large 
and  cumbersome,  but  thread  the  crowded  streets 
with  an  ease  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  actual 
capacity.  Nothing  has  been  omitted  that  could 
contribute  to  the  family's  enjoyment  of  a  car. 

We  have  prepared  a  dainty  booklet  for  dainty  women 

that  tells  all  about  these  White  Town  Cars. 

May  we  send  you  one? 


The  White  ^itiTil  Company 

812  East  79th  Street,  Cleveland 
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An  "Off  Day" 
in    the    Kitchen 

is  the  cook's  "day  off" — and  it  is 
generally  an  "off  day"  for  the  en- 
tire household.  It  is  a  day  of 
short  rations  and  unsatisfied  hun- 
ger. It  need  not  be  an  "off  day" 
if  you  have 

SHREDDED 
WHEAT 

in  the  home — the  food  that  is  ready- 
cooked,  ready-to-serve,  full  of  nutriment 
and  easily  digested.  Nothing  so  whole- 
some and  nourishing  as  Shredded  Wheat 
Biscuits  with  baked  apples  and  cream,  and 
nothing  so  easy  to  prepare. 

Heat  a  Biscuit  in  the  oven  to  restore  crispness 
and  then  place  in  a  deep  dish  with  a  peeled 
baked  apple  and  pour  over  it  milk  or  cream  and 
sweeten  to  suit  the  taste.  Shredded  Wheat  is 
also  deliciously  nourishing  when  served  with 
canned  peaches,  pears,  plums  or  other  preserved 
fruits.  Shredded  Wheat  is  made  of  the  whole 
wheat  steam-cooked,  shredded  and  baked — 
nothing  added,  nothing  taken  away — the  clean- 
est, purest,  most  nutritious  of  all  cereal  foods. 

TRISCUITis  the  Shredded  Whole 
Wheat  Wafer,  to  be  toasted  in 
the  even  and  served  ^with  buttery 
cheese,  or  marmalades. 

The  Only  Breakfast  Cereal  made 
in  Biscuit  Form 

THE    SHREDDED   WHEAT   COMPANY 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT] 


Gives  500  candle  power.  Casts  no  shado'W. 
I  Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and  bums 
I  its  own  pas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
I  warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  grease. 
I  Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St..  Canton.  O* 


Let  Me  Send  You    ^Pj^fi^ 

At    Factory    PrJ^ce.      Satisfaction  *       ""^ 

guaranteed  FIRFIFQQ 
or  no  charge.  T  H\i:.l-ii:-kJkJ 
Saves  80  per  cent  (^C\C\\r  'V'Q 
on  fuel,  time  \-. W V/ Pw  LIX 
and  work.  Pays  On  30  Days'  Trial 
for  itself  in     a 

month    or   two.     No    experience 
needed.      Boils.    Steams.  Stews. 
Boasts,  Bakes.    Fries.    GENUINE 
ALUMIKUM    COOKING     UTENSILS 
FREE.  Also  metal  composition 
Heat  Radiators,  can't  break 
or    crack.       Send   for   free 
book    and  125  splendid  reci- 
pes today. 
WM.    C.%MPBEIX    CO. 
Dept.  50.  Detroit.  Mich. 


KNIGHTS    OF    THE    CAMERA 

np  HE  daring,  sometimes  the  impudence, 
■^  of  the  camera-man  forms  a  chapter  of 
adventure  all  by  itself.  He  has  gone 
farthest  north,  farthest  south;  he  has  con- 
quered tlie  Himalayas  and  penetrated 
tropical  forests;  he  has  snapt  his  shutter 
in  the  tiger's  face,  and  ridden  the  vrind 
with  Wright.  Even  at  this  vrriting,  we 
are  told,  a  man  is  all  but  buried  in  the  snow 
and  ice  in  a  far  northern  parallel,  taking 
pictures  of  the  Arctic  night.  And  in  the 
jungles  of  Africa  and  India,  writes  William 
Allen  Johnston,  in  Munsey's  Magazine, 
men  are  hourly  risking  their  lives  by  the 
side  of  the  camera.  But  the  dangers  which 
the  professional  "camera  fiend"  must  run 
are  more  often  of  the  mind  than  of  the 
body.  For  example,  a  few  months  ago, 
while  a  confereilce  of  Governors  was  going 
on  at  LouisviUe,  Ky.,  the  manager  of  a 
photographic  firm  in  New  York  resolved, 
at  the  last  moment,  to  send  an  expert 
there  for  "photos."  The  expert  caught 
the  next  train,  traveled  over  a  thousand 
miles,  and  at  the  last  moment  discovered 
that  there  were  no  pictures  whatever  to  be 
had.  The  Governors,  with  the  secrecy  of 
baseball  or  business  magnates,  were  indus- 
triously seated  behind  locked,  almost 
sealed  doors,  from  which  it  was  impossible 
to  extract  them.  Did  thej'  wish  to  have 
their  pictures  taken?  Thej'  did  not!  Dis- 
heartening that  to  the  present-day  pho- 
tographer? asks  Mr.  Johnston.  Ah,  no! 
He  was  not  in  the  habit  of  traveling  even  a 
mile  for  naught,  to  saj'  nothing  of  eleven 
hundred,  and,  taking  his  own  time,  he 
engaged  a  likely  suite  of  rooms  directly 
opposite  the  executive  chamber.  Delib- 
erately, then,  we  read : 

Here,  in  the  face  of  the  hotel  manager's 
express  orders,  and  almost  in  that  facto- 
tum's own  face,  he  arranged  his  flash-light 
lamp  on  a  table,  and  covered  it  carelessly 
wiib.  his  overcoat.     Then  he  waited. 

When  the  big  doors  of  the  chamber  oppo- 
site were  swung  open,  he  was  standing 
alertly  in  the  haU. 

"This  way,  gentlemen!"  he  announced 
sonorously.     "This  way!" 

With  scarcely  a  questioning  glance,  the 
dignified  body,   leaderless  for  a  moment. 


BUSINEf/ 
MEN 


•    AND 

R0FESSI9ML 
MEN 


Learn  of  onr  plan:  our  booklet  sent  FREE  on  re- 
quest explains  it  in  detail — The  same  plan  has  been 
used  by  traveling  men's  organizatiouslfor  the  past 
thirty  years.     This   is  the  oldest  Association  in  the 
worlii   writing   Accident    Insurance  at  AcCaal  Cost 
for  Business  and  Professional  Men. 
^^yi  the  regular  membership  fee, paid  now,  carries  yoar 
^P^ViDsarance   to   April    1.191*2,   without  extra  cost. 
The  Inter  State  Health  Policy  i»  |ip  a   year 

Interstate  Bu%iness  Men's  Accident  Association 

ERNEST  W.  BROWN,  Sec. -Treas. 

602  Observatory  BoUdin^  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


MAKES  A 

PHONOGRAPH 

SOUNDilRIPKE 


3 


PAT.   APPL'D  FOR 


THE  Morse  Clanfier  is  a 
remarkable  little  device 
made  to  tit  in  tube  between 
reproducer  and  horn  of 
phonographs.  *  It  renders 
__^^  the  sound  loud,  clear  and 
life-like  and  einiiiiiaies.  tliat  unpleasant  metallic  effect 
which'  is  more  or  less  common  to  all  phonographs, 
regardless  of  price.  Can  be  attached 
in  a  minute  by  anyone  and  la.sts  as 
long  as  the  machine.  Thoroughly 
tested  and  proven  .successful. 
Mailed  Prepaid  upon  Receipt  of 
Price,  $1.00.  Guaranteed  Absolute- 
ly Satisfactory  or  Money  Refunded. 
In  ordering  please  state  whether  for  Victor. 
Victor-Victrola,  Edison  with  rubber  or  metal 
connection.  Columl>ia  Disc  or  Columbia  Cyl- 
inder. Iniormation  and  circular  matter  free. 
MORSE  BROTHERS,  Manafacfurersand  Dislribnlers 
442  Ltunber  Exchange,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Makes 

Dainties 

Daintier 

Many  Dainties   would    be  less  sweet 
were  it  not  for 

Mapleine 

r  THE  FLA  VOR  DE  L  UXE) 

When  used  as  a  flavoring 
in  Puddings,  Ices,  Icings, 
Cake  Fillings,  Candies, 
Cakes,  Ice  Cream,  etc., 
it  imparts  an  irresistibly 
delicious  taste. 
Genuine  Mapie  Syrup  is 
almost  as  good  as  a 
home-made  syrup  made 
by  dissolving  white  sugar 
in  water  and  adding 
Mapleine  —  Try    It. 

Mapleine  is  sold  by  Grocers^ 

35c  for  2-oz.    bottle  (Canada 

50c).  Write  Dept.  E. 

CRESCENT    MFG.  CO.,  Seattle,   Wash. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Mapleine  Dainties," 
our  recipe  book,  free. 
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followed  the  wave  of  the  photographer's 
hand  and  filed  into  the  room. 

Flash!  Puff!  It  was  over  in  a  moment, 
and  while  the  sedate  executives  looked 
wonderingly  at  one  another,  an  energetic 
man  with  a  camera  slipt  through  their 
ranks  and  into  the  devoloping-room. 

It  takes  but  few  minut(!S  to  secure  a  neg- 
ative nowadays.  This  photographer  had 
one  all  finished,  and  was  hurrying  out 
with  it,  before  the  hotel  manager  arrived  to 
intercept  him. 

He  had  yet  to  get  the  names  of  his 
group,  however,  as  a  key  to  his  picture. 
Some  of  these  he  obtainea  from  a  hotel 
clerk,  some  from  a  few  office  loungers,  the 
rest  at  a  newspaper  office  across  the  street. 
Then  he  looked  at  his  watch.  Twenty 
minutes  to  catch  a  limited  train  to  New 
York!  And  he  caught  it — without  his 
camera  and  plates,  without  his  suit-case 
and  overcoat,  but  with  what  he  had  come 
a  thousand  miles  to  get. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  the  New  York 
dailies  presented  half-tone  engravings  of 
the  Governors'  Conference — made  from  a 
single  negative. 

In  Europe  the  art  of  photography  is 
carried  on  upon  a  very  grand  scale,  but 
when  it  comes  to  getting  "beats,"  says  Mr. 
Johnston,  the  American  photographer  has 
it  on  him  in  all  sorts  of  different  ways;  and 
we  read  that : 

On  the  occasion  of  Prince  Henry's  visit 
to  America,  some  years  ago,  the  Prince  had 
his  own  official  photographer  with  him; 
but  this  young  man  was  heavily  handi- 
capped with  the  ceremonial  usages  of  the 
royal  suite.  In  taking  a  photograph,  he 
was  compelled  to  advance,  salute,  and  ask 
permission.  As  a  consequence,  the  best 
pictures  of  Prince  Henry,  secured  by  the 
alert  Yankee  photographers,  show  the 
royal  photographer  in  the  act  of  asking 
permission. 

On  the  subject  of  "beats,"  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  was,  of  course,  productive  of 
many,  and  a  young  man  named  "Jimmy" 
Hare  fully  did  his  part.  Says  Mr.  Johnston: 

In  order  to  reach  Laio-Yang  before  the 
Russians  evacuated  that  city.  Hare  "ran 
away"  from  the  Japanese  army,  and  with 
practically  no  food  supplies,  and  no  hope 
of  securing  them  en  route,  he  started  cheer- 
fully forth  on  an  overland  journey  of  at 
least  four  days'  duration.  He  could  have 
stuffed  enough  hardtack  and  chocolate 
into  his  saddle-bags,  but  he  needed  the 
room  for  his  films  and  photographic  sup- 
plies. And  ho  reached  his  objective  point 
as  any  photographer  is  expected  to  do. 

Hare's  latest  exploit  was  the  photograph- 
ing of  New  York's  sky-scrapers  from  a 
balloon,  a  mile  above  the  city.  Ballooning 
is  by  no  means  the  most  hazardous  form  of 
travel  for  the  modern  photographer;  but 
ballooning  along  the  seacoast  is  accounted 
extremely  dangerous. 

This  trip  nearly  ended  in  a  fatality.  The 
balloon  was  blown  seaward,  and  an  ener- 
getic fight  for  life  began.  Every  bit  of  bal- 
last was  thrown  out  save  the  plates,  which 
were  wrapt  in  rubber  and  covered  with  a 
leather  bag. 

As  the  big  cities  of  the  world  build  up- 
ward toward  the  heaven  and  down  under 


The  Goodyear  Ideal  of 

a  Winter  Tire 

JVo-  Kim-  Cut — 
io%  Oversize — 
TVith  a  Tough  ^ 
Deep- Cut 
Double-  Thiek^ 
Non-Skid  Tread 


The  Most  Popular  Tire 


Goodyear  No -Rim -Cut  tires  have 
suddenly  come  into  dominant  place  in 
America. 

The  sale  has  thrice  doubled  in  the  past 
two  years.  Our  last  month's  record 
shows  a  gain  over  last  year  of  343  i)er  cent. 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  now  outselling 
any  other  type  of  tire.  Over  700,000 
liave  been  used  to  date.  And  for  next 
year's  demand  we  have  increased  our 
capacity  to  3,800  per  day. 


This  worry  and  expense  is  ended  for- 
ever with  users  of  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires. 


Saving  Half 


The  reasons  are  these: 

These  patented  tires  make  rim-cutting 
impossible.  Not  an  instance  of  rim-cut- 
ting has  ever  occurred  in  the  700,000  sold. 

With  the  old-type  tire — the  clincher 
tire — statistics  show  that  23  per  cent  of 
all  ruined  tires  are  rim-cut. 


Then  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  10%  over 
the  rated  size.  That  means  10%  more 
air — 10%  greater  carrying  capacity.  And 
that,  with  the  average  car,  adds  25%  to 
the  tire  mileage. 

This  extra  size  takes  care  of  the  extras 
added  to  a  car.  It  avoids  the  blowouts 
due  to  overloading. 

These  two  features  together — No-Rim- 
Cut  and  oversize — under  average  condi- 
tions cut  tile  bills  in  two.  That  has  been 
proved  tens  of  thousands  of  times.  Yet 
No-Riin-Cut  tires  now  cost  no  more 
than  other  standard  tires. 

That  is  why  this  tiie — our  patented  type 
— lias  become  the  leading  tire  in  America. 


The  Thousand-Grip  Tread 


Now  these  tires  if  you  wish,  come 
fitted  with  an  ideal  Non-Skid  tread. 

Not  flimsy  projections  cut  in  the  regular 
tread.  Not  metal  and  rubber,  which 
never  combine. 

This  is  an  extra  tread,  made  of  very 
tough  rubber,  vulcanized  onto  our  regu- 
lar tread.  Thus  it  gives  you  a  double- 
thick  tread. 

The  extra  tread  is  immensely  wear- 
resisting.  It  is  so 
thick  that  the 
blocks  can  be  cut 
very  deep.  It  is 
almost  proof 
against  puncture. 

The  deep -cut 
blocks  grasp  the 
road  surface  with 
countless  e  d  g  e  ^ 
and  angles. 


Each  block  widens  out  at  the  base,  so 
the  strain  is  distributed  just  as  widely  as 
it  is  with  a  smooth-tread  tire. 

There  has  never  been  invented  a  device 
against  skidding  which  compares  with 
this  Non-Skid  tread. 

Note  its  thickness.  Note  its  edges 
and  angles.  Judge  for  yourself  its  irre- 
sistible grip.  In  wet  and  wintry  weather 
safety  requires  this  tire. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


Our  Tire 
Book,  based  on 
12  years  of 
tire  madcing,  is 
filled  with  facts 
you  should 
know.  Ask 
us  to  mail  it  to 
you. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tire*.  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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I  You  Get  Efficient  Service 
from^^^^^Files 

Practical  Construction,  NOT 

Sacrifice  of  Quality,  Makes  Them 
Successful  at  Low  Pric<;S. 

Compact  Filing  Sect.innf  combine 
utility  and  flegiiuce.  26  I.  in^ls  i.f  spc. 
tions.     Build  on  as  biiaiiiess  grows. 

Greatest  Ciipiicity  in  Bmiillest  sp.ioe. 

Quartered  Goldpn  O.ik  or  Birch  Ma- 
hogiiny— Velvet  liiiisned.  Reason.. bly 
priced. 

Get  them  for  your  office. 


^g^Secfional 
Bookcases 

serviceable  for  Iionio  or 
office.  Dust  Miii'Itt  innkrs 
them  dust  proof.  E(]ualizr 
guidrs  and  contro.s  «asy 
operating  donr.  Statid  nd 
or  Mis&ion  —  nil  popular 
woods  and  finishes.  'I'he 
ca9--9  yon  noed  will  cost  you 
less  than  you  think.  GET 
CATALOG  "E"— free. shows 
twolini'3  »f  sectional  book- 
cases. Make  a  careful  com- 
parison before  you  buy. 


--©aFiles  20,000  Papers 
Edge,  for  Quick  Reference 


$ 


son  I 
nee  I 


1325 


Jf  i/nt  ha 
Jbrimfni  of 


mm 


Freight 'C^ 
Paid* 

SWINGING 
STAND 


SOLID  OAK 

Golden  or  Weathered 
ROLLER  BEARINGS  ^  .^ 

Drawers  Roll  Easily    .    .  ^\ 

Dust  Prool— Freight  Paid  * 

You  can't  get  better  service.  This 
does  all  :iiiy  vertical  letter  file  can 
do.  Various  sizes  and  capacities  at 
corresponding  prices. 

IF  YOU  HAD  THIS 
5^^^  FILING   DESK 

;/'■«  riiuld  rein-h  your  card  or  letter 

filis  l'ru)ii  yuiir  Oglce  (.'hair. 

Your   choii-o   of    nine  kinds  of  filing 

drawers  on    roller    ))e:uings  coliibin.d    in 

Soli. 1  O.ik  I)  s' — .*'2.00.     Birch  Maliosany 

$24.60.     FREIGHT  PAID.* 
BOOKl.KT   -B'U.KnG  SlJGGESTIO>'S," 
helps  solve  your  tilii^^  problems. 
I'e  an  I'lTu-i-  ^<lu  need  Catalog  "D"-64  p-mes. 
time  ;iriil  t  ronhle  s>vincr  devioes. 


shown  on  desk 
inereaseg  desk 
room— 14xl8in- 
S^vin^rs  away 
■wheti  not. used. 
$3  TtO  extra.  Express 
Paid  iu  U.  S. 

*  FUKIGHT    PAID    at 
Prices  qiU'ted   E  ist  of 


Get  I'ost.Ml  Wow  I 

The^^«>-Mfg.  Co. 

56  Union  Street,  Mnroe.  Mich. 

A'ew  1  uric  Iffl.  e—lOS  Fidti.n  St. 

Mont  .  Wyo..  Colo.,  Okla.&T.  X.     Consistenlly  Inw  i>rices  l)eyond. 


BONDS 


Accepted  by  the 
U.  S.  Government 
as  security  for 

Posted  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

are  the  only  class  we  offer.    Instead  of  the   2%    the 
Postal  Banks  pay  these 
Bonds  will  yield  from 

Write /or  FREE  Circular. 
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river  and  roek,  the  photographer  too  must 
journey  with  them.  And  coming  to  New 
York  we  read  that: 

The  man  who  photographed  the  top- 
most beams  of  the  Singer  Building,  during 
its  construction,  skipt  fearlessly  about 
where  even  the  hardiest  workman  feared 
to  tread.  He  wasn't  afraid,  because,  as 
they  say,  in  photographic  parlance,  "he 
had  his  head  iu  his  camera."  He  was 
thinking  only  of  his  work,  not  of  himself. 

The  iron  foreman  regarded  him  quizzi- 
cally as  he  poised  his  camera  on  the  end  of 
a  girder  six  inches  wide  and  dx  hundred 
feet  above  the  street. 

"Hey,  you!"  he  called.  "Throw  away 
that  camera  and  go  to  work.  You're  a 
bridge-worker,  you  are!" 

One  prominent  photographer,  we  are 
told,  scored  his  first  bit  of  success  by  grab- 
bing a  photo  pf  Roosevelt  as  that  person 
was  receiving  the  Vice-Presidential  nomi- 
nation at  Philadelphia.     In  this  instance: 

The  photographej-  forced  his  way,  with 
such  an  assumption  of  authjiity  that  no 
one  thought  to  stop  him,  right  up  to  the 
platform,  and  the  photograph  shows  Roose- 
velt, with  hand  upraised,  ordering  him  out. 

It  was  this  same  man,  too,  who — so  he 
claims — was  the  subject  of  Roosevelt's  first 
official  order  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  stowaway  on  the  funeral 
train  bearing  McKinley's  body  from  Buf 
falo  to  Washington.  After  the  train  was 
well  started,  his  presence  was  discovered 
by  Secretary  Cortelyou,  who  exacted  from 
him  a  promise  not  to  attempt  the  taking  of 
any  photographs  en  route. 

This  did  not  bind  him,  however,  after 
the  train  reached  Washington;  and  as  the 
cars  backed  slowly  into  the  station,  he 
•slipt  down,  ran  ahead,  and  climbed  a  tele- 
graph pole.  As  the  funeral  cortege  of 
Cabinet  ministers,  headed  by  President 
Roosevelt,  advanced  slowly  from  the  train, 
a  flash-light  exploded  almost  in  their  faces. 
Dazed  for  the  moment,  the  procession 
stopt,  and  the  new  President,  pointing  in 
the  direction  of  the  flash,  ordered  angrily: 

"Arrest  that  man!" 

But  when  the  confused  police  arrived, 
"that  man"  was  gone,  and  nothing  re- 
mained to  mark  his  presence  save  the 
shreds  of  a  flash-light  cartridge  hanging 
to  the  pole. 

But  photographers  are  human  and  senti- 
mental, says  Mr.  Johnston,  and  he  gives  an 
illustration  or  two.     For  one: 

On  the  day  following  McKinley's  death, 
when  Roosevelt  was  sworn  in  at  the  Wilcox 
mansion  in  Buffalo,  a  daring  photographer 
secreted  himself  Jn  the  room  where  a  bribed 
servant  told  him  the  ceremony  was  to  take 
place.  He  arranged  his  camera  facing  the 
table,  expecting  that  the  new  President 
would  stand  directly  opposite  him. 
Chances  favored  him,  and  his  heart  beat 
high  with  hope  of  scoring  the  photographic 
triumph  of  the  day. 

The  situation  was  most  dramatic;  but  he 
did  not  count  upon  its  human  side. 

As  Roosevelt  raised  his  hand  and  began 
solemnly:  "God  being  my  helper,  I  will — " 
his  voice  quavered  and  broke,  and  tears 
rained  from  his  eyes.  The  hush  that  mo- 
mentarily followed  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  tense  sobbing  aU  over  the  room, 
and  men  stood  with  bowed  heads. 
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That  photograph  was  never  taken.  The 
photogrrapher  brushed  the  tears  from  his 
own  eyes,  and  drew  his  camera  boneath  a 
black  cloth. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  photographs 
of  modern  times  was  that  taken  of  Mayor 
Gaynor,  at  almost  the  same  second  as  the 
Mayor  was  shot  by  an  assassin  on  V)oard 
the  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie.  Mr.  Johnston 
further  informs  us: 

It  was  made  by  a  photographer  from  one 
of  the  New  York  evening  newspapers.  Ho 
had  just  secured  a  snap-shot  of  the  Mayor, 
and  was  arranging  his  plates  for  another 
at  a  nearer  range,  when  a  shot  rang  out. 

He  heard  the  sound  subconsciously ;  but 
"ho  had  his  head  in  the  camera."  Think- 
ing only  of  his  work,  and  finding  his  subject 
within  proper  range,  he  innocently  snapt 
the  shutter. 

The  snapping  of  the  pistol  and  of  the 
camera  were  almost  simultaneous. 

The  value  of  walking  the  streets,  camera 
in  hand,  is  that  one  may  get  in  a  lucky 
picture.     Says  Mr.  Johnston: 

At  the  time  of  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion of  King  Alfonso  in  the  streets  of 
Madrid,  no  photographs  dealing  at  all 
intimately  with  the  event  were  to  be  had. 
Six  months  later,  the  amateur  prize  depart- 
ment of  an  illustrated  weekly  in  New  York 
received  a  print  which  actually  showed  the 
explosion  of  the  bomb  thrown  at  the  royal 
carriage.  If  this  snap-shot  had  been 
offered  the  papers  in  time,  it  would  easily 
have  fetched  several  hundred  dollars. 

The  leading  dailies  in  this  country  em- 
ploy anywhere  from  one  trt  a  dozen  photog- 
raphers, and  manage  to  keep  them  busily 
on  the  jump.  But  sometimes  even  a  dozen 
men  are  too  few,  we  read,  or,  as  in  this 
case,  their  legs  fail  to  stretch  far  enough. 
So: 

In  the  scramble  for  photographs  of  the 
San  Francisco  disaster,  one  daily  in  New 
York  was  moved  to  "fake"  a  picture  of 
the  stricken  city.  An  old  photograph  of 
San  Francisco  was  used,  and  an  expert  was 
employed  to  retouch  it  with  fire,  smoke, 
and  crumbling  ruins.  The  work  was  so 
cleverly  done  that  it  would  easily  have 
passed  muster  had  not  the  figures  "1903" 
— a  date  several  years  previous  to  the 
earthquake — appeared  plainly  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  illustration. 

It  was  universally  thouglit  at  the  time 
that  the  ridiculous  error  was  due  to  an 
oversight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not. 
The  first  editions  of  the  newspaper 
appeared  without  the  date;  it  was  etched  in 
on  the  second  plate  by  a  disaffected  em- 
ployee in  the  engraving  dei)artment,  as  a 
piece  of  spite  work. 

No  risks  are  too  great  to  run,  and  the 
sum  of  money  spent  each  year  on  feature 
stories  would  make  CrcBsus  groan  and  turn 
green  with  fear  and  envy.  Just  by  way  of 
illustration: 

A  special  boat  was  chartered  by  London 
photographers,  at  an  expense  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars,  to  r(>aeh  Messina 
when  that  city  was  laid   in  ruins.     And 
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TheWater  of  Health 

Much  as  you  may  delight 
in  it  for  the  keen,  snappy, 
palatable  quality  that 
gives  relish  to  every  meal 
— drink 

Mineral  Water 

for  its  health  Palue.   One  of  its  finest     ! 

properties  is  its  high  solvent  power. 

Londonderry  cleans  the  system  of 
waste,  because  it  is  not 
overcharged  with  harmful 
minerals.  It  takes  up  and 
carries  off  the  poisons  of 
the  body. 

You'll  find  a  better  ap- 
petite and  know  better 
digestion  when  you  drink 
this  finest  of  all  table  and 
health  waters. 

Recommended  by  phy- 
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us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
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when  San  Francisco  was  visited  with  a  like 
disaster,  the  fastest  night  train  from  New 
York — just  an  hour  after  the  news  was 
received — carried  a  dozen  photographers. 
The  eruption  of  Mount  Pelee  was  still 
in  progress  when  the  photographers  arrived 
and  established  their  base  in  the  hot  cinder- 
beds  ;  and  there  have  been  instances  where 
daring  operators  planted  their  cameras  on 
the  very  brink  of  belching  craters. 

In  fact,  says  Mr.  Johnston,  by  way  of 
finale : 

These  knights  of  the  camera  travel  on 
foot,  by  horse,  by  balloon,  by  automobile, 
by  camel  caravan.  They  dare  fever  in  the 
lowlands  and  death  on  mountain  heights. 
They  wait  for  weeks  in  unsheltered  camps 
to  watch  a  shifting  battle-field  below,  or 
they  take  their  chances  with  the  men  in  the 
ranks.  In  the  jungles  of  the  "big  game 
country"  they  e.xplode  their  flash-lights  in 
the  very  lair ^ of  the  night-prowling  beast; 
and  by  day  they  rig  their  tripod  in  the  run- 
way of  a  rhinoceros. 

Thej^  are  the  "men  on  the  job,"  wherever 
their  "job"  may  be,  and  whatever  its  diffi- 
culties and  dangers.  They  are  the  real 
reporters  of  the  world's  reaUsm. 


CASPAR  WHITNEY'S  RHINO 

'  I  ^HE  rhino  is  so  near-sighted  that  there 
■*■  is  little  danger  of  his  seeing  the 
hunter,  but  a  glance  at  liis  picture  shows 
that  what  he  lacks  in  eye  he  makes  up  in 
nose,  and  by  this  magnificent  organ  he  can 
instantlj^  locate  the  scent  of  his  foe  upon 
whom  he  will  charge  -n-ith  the  momentum 
of  an  express  train.  If  his  nose  were  a 
\dtal  spot,  killing  him  would  be  easy;  but 
no,  for  the  ball  must  first  locate  that  "wee, 
smallsome  wicked  eye."  Shoot  him  any- 
where else,  writes  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  in 
his  new  book  on  ' '  Jungle  Trails  and  Jungle 
People"  (Harper's),  and  your  efforts  are 
vain.  Having  pursued  this  elusive  quarry 
to  no  purpose  for  many  days,  ^Mr.  Whit- 
ney's words  are  the  result  of  experience 
and  should  be  regarded  with  respect.  But 
he  did  finally  manage  to  bag  one  of  these 
burly  beasts,  and  just,  he  teUs  us,  because 
luckily  enough  he  chanced  one  afternoon 
to  be  climbing  the  steepest  mound  in  sight. 
As  he  reached  the  top. 

There,  barely  discernible,  was  the  long- 
sought  rhino  moving  around  like  a  great 
hog.  Ha\ang  more  confidence  in  the 
natives  than  I  had  felt  in  those  elsewhere 
in  Sumatra,  I  had  given  my  .50  to  Bilal, 
who  was  directly  at  my  heels — Uda  and 
Che  had  not  yet  come  up  to  us — and  I 
carried  my  12-bore.  The  rhino  was  per- 
haps not  over  twenty  yards  away,  yet  I 
could  see  him  very  indistincth',  and  I 
feared  to  maneuver  for  a  better  position 
lest  he  get  my  wind  and  move  away  into 
the  denser  jungle,  where  to  \'iew  him  at 
even  ten  yards  would  be  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity; so  taking  the  best  sight  I  could  get 
as  he  squashed  about,  heading  somewhat 
in  my  direction,  I  put  the  contents  of  both 
barrels,  one  after  the  other,  as  quickly  as 
I  could  puU  the  triggers,  just  behind  of  his 
shoulder  and  ranging  back.  There  was  a 
tremendous  commotion  as  he  disappeared, 
so  quickly  as  to  astonish  me,  with  a  crash 
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sure that  confidence  that  begets  success. 
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Send  today  for  a  sample  tab  of  the  cards,  and 
see  for  yourself  that  it  is  the  best. 


OUR  SMART 
CARD  IN  CASE 


The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Engravers  Die  Embossers         Plate  Printers 

77-79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
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into  the  jungle.  Standing  on  the  mound 
I  could  feel  a  very  little  wind  and  note  that 
it  was  blowing  across  my  position  from 
east  to  west,  and,  as  the  rhino  made  off 
to  the  southwest,  I  felt  sure  he  would  cross 
my  wind  and  that  if  he  did  he  would  be 
likely  to  charge.  It  seemed  at  tlie  moment 
to  be  my  best  chance  of  another  shot,  for, 
of  course,  I  could  not  begin  to  get  through 
the  thick  jungle  at  the  pace  he  was  going, 
and  would  have  been  left  far  behind  had  I 
attempted  to  follow.  So  I  held  my  posi- 
tion, awaiting  developments — knowing  I 
could  track  him  later,  if  nothing  interesting 
happened  in  the  immediate;  future. 

Meanwhile  I  could  not  determine  his 
exact  location,  but  while  immediately 
after  the  report  he  seemed  to  be  going 
away,  in  a  few  moments  it  appeared  to  me 
he  was  coming  toward  the  open  space. 
Meantime  I  was  endeavoring  to  get  the 
cartridges  out  of  the  12-l)ore,  which  had 
a  defective  ejector,  and,  as  I  was  fingering 
with  this,  the  rhino  broke  from  the  jungle, 
coming  directly  toward  me,  charging  truly 
up-wind.  It  was  not  over  forty  feet  from 
where  he  broke  out  of  the  jungle  to  where 
I  stood  on  the  mound,  the  latter  being 
perhaps  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
rhino  came  on  without  hesitation  and  with- 
out noise  except  that  made  by  his  feet  and 
huge  bulk,  his  head  held  straight  out,  not 
lowered  like  a  bull,  and  with  his  little  eye 
squinting  savagely.  I  had  hastily  handed 
the  12-bore  over  to  Bilal,  taking  the  .50, 
when  the  rhino  broke  from  the  jungle,  and, 
as  he  came  up  onto  the  mound,  I  fired 
twice  for  that  wicked  eye  (the  eye  of  a 
charging  rhino  is  a  pretty  small  mark, 
perhaps  you  may  know),  once  making  a 
slight  superficial  wound  on  the  forehead, 
and  again  sending  the  ball  into  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  fore  shoulder.  Neither  shot 
made  any  impression  on  the  rhino,  which 
kept  coming. 

But  now  he  was  not  more  than  ten  feet 
from  me,  I  should  say,  and  I  had  just 
pumped  another  shell  into  the  barrel,  when 
suddenly  I  was  thrown  off  my  feet  and 
over  the  side  of  the  mound.  As  I  went 
iuto  the  air,  I  expected  every  second  to 
feel  the  rhino's  horn  in  my  side;  but  I  held 
on  to  my  rifle  (which,  curiously,  did  not 
go  off  altho  at  full  cock),  and,  when  I  fell, 
scrambled  to  my  feet  as  quickly  as  I  could. 
The  rhino  had  crossed  the  mound  and  was 
running  toward  the  jungle  with  apparently 
no  more  thought  of  me  than  if  I  had  not 
stood  in  his  path  a  few  seconds  before.  It 
did  not  take  me  long  to  put  a  ball  at  the 
base  of  his  ear,  and  he  dropt  like  a  stone 
— without  a  sound. 

He  had  but  a  single  horn  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  nose,  four  inches  in  height,  and 
a  kind  of  knob  where  had  been,  or  was  to 
be,  another  above  it. 

It  was  an  experience  rather  conclusive 
on  the  question  of  the  rhino  charging  by 
scent  rather  than  by  sight.  He  charged 
straight  toward  me  up-wind,  and  when  1 
dropt  off  the  mound,  to  the  south,  I  was 
thrown  off  his  scent.  Either  he  lost  sight 
of  me,  as  could  easilj'^  have  happened,  or 
he  is  not  governed  by  sight — for  he  never 
swerved  from  his  path.  I  found  both  12- 
bore  bullets  in  his  hind  quarters;  the  .50 
ball  had  gone  in  behind  the  right  ear,  and 
into  the  left  jaw. 

The  rhino  had  stept,  as  he  drew  near, 
upon  one  end  of  a  long,  small  log  on  the 
other  end  of  which  I  stood;  and  thus  he 
teetered  me  out  of  his  path. 

No  doubt  it  was  a  lucky  teeter  for  me. 
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SEVEN    REASONS   WHY    I    SHOULD    BUY    FROM    BAIRD-NORTH    CO. 


1.  They    are  the   largest    mail   order  jewelry   house   in   the  world. 
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3.  They   save    me   one-third    by   cutting    out   the 
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4.  They  deliver  free  and  will  refund 
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and  are  fully  guaranteed. 
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GEM  VENTILATOR 


FILTERS 
THE  AIK 


Your  hoilth  depends  on  fresh  air.  You  should  install  the 
Gem  Vi'utiliitor— perfect  ventilation  without  direct 
driupht.  Five  sizes— adjustHble  to  any  window.  Price 
$2  0(1  to  $4.00  according  to  size.  If  not  at  your  dealer's 
wnti'for  illustrated  booklet. 


r.F.M  VE.NTILATOIl  COMP.iNY. 


200  Summer  St..  Roston.  V-f 


Out- 
Doors 

In  Your 

Own  Room 


This  Free  Book 

Tells  You  How 

—you  may  receive  the  benefits  of  out- 
of-door  sleeping  at  all  seasons— the 
face  only  coming  in  contact  with  the 
crisp,  out-door  air — the  body  enjoying 
all  the  comforts  of  a  warm  room. 


by  using  a 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

Provided  with  awning  and  screen  to  protect  sleeper  from 
drafts,  storms,  cold  or  insects.  Instantly  adjusted  to  any 
window  without  nails  or  screws  to  mar  woodwork.  Every 
sleeping  room  should  bo  equipped 
with  one.  If  not  at  your  ao.nlcrs,  [ 
write  for  free  book— vVhiit  Fresh  ' 
Air  WUl  Do. 

Recommended  By 

Eminent  Physicians    ^^-^^ 
Satisfaction  Guarant^^     ^r/TSAATy 

CABINET  MFG.  CO.    (j^^^ 
303  Main  St.Quincy 411 K^ 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


>:    making    pr rf .  n    r:,!;.  or.i-  -    -a  ith   the 
llsiis    lMrKUVtl>     lip-lop    llnpHmtor. 
No  intricate  niechanisHi.      No  iMinit'r'i 
ink      Always  r*ady.     l^o  copici  from 
pon-wrilU^n  and  50  from  iTpp-wril- 
lon  ori?in&)    Us-^ful  in  any  iMiiinm 
S«nt   on  Ten   Days*  Trial    Without 
D'p-^sit.      Ooiiiplrtr      Diiplicat<^r, 
Contains  roll  of  "  Dkom'o  "    OII#^ 
Linen  Bs^k  duplicatiu?  sur-  ^C 
fare,  which  can  be  nerd  over  an^l  over  arain.  pri-'o     -       -       -     ▼*' 
Ktl.lX  r.  D^ilS  Urri.lCATOK  rO„  l>»os  Bldp^  lll  John  St«  >.  1. 

Hill's  "Hustler" 
Ash  Sifter 

sifts  ashes  quickly  without  muss  or  fuss.     So 
easy  achild  can  do  it.     Saves  coal, work, time 

and  dirt.  Soon  pays 
for  itself.  Fits  ordi- 
nary barrel  or  iron 
can.  Lasts  a  life- 
time. S5old  by  hard- 
v^are  dealers  everj-- 
where.  Send  now 
for  int«TrstinK-. 
lU'Soriptive  KoIiUt 
No.  .%. 

HILL-DRYER  CO. 

i(l.%  I'AKE  aVFM  I 
Morrr*l*r.  !!•»». 
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Equipment  Notes 

to  Net  5% 

We  offer  the  5%  Equip- 
ment Trust  Notes  of  the 
New  Orleans,  Texas  & 
Mexico  Railroad  Company 
guaranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad  Company.  Price, 
par  and  interest.  Particu- 
lars on  application. 

Ask  for  ciiculai  M  944 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 

Fifth  Avenue  Branch,  London  Office. 

5th  Ave.  &  43d  St.  33  Lombard  St.,  E.  C. 


Capital  and  Surplus  - 
Deposits    -      -      -      - 


-  $23,000,000 

-  161,000,000 


FREE,  a  bandlpss  niingenvelope.   No  stririL's.baiKis 
nor  tapes   Adjustable  and  Kxpansive,  Last  forever^ 
economical-  Writ**  todav  on  your  business  stationery 
THE   S3IEAD    MFG.   €0.,  Dept.  \.  llasUnes,  Minn. 


DOCUMEHT  EHYELOPES 


Back 

than  fift 
farm  lai 
chaser  1 
interest 

Write 

A.  G. 

Washin 

of  the  Mortgages  we  o 
y  years '  experience  of 
ids  in  Central  Illinois, 
las  ever  lost  a  dollar  of 
on  a  Mortgage  piircha; 

ffer  is  more 
lending  on 
No  pur- 
principal  or 
.ed  of  us. 

No.  2N. 
,  Bankers 

Illinois 

for  our  Mortgage  List 

DANFORTH  &  CO. 

FOUNDKD    AD.   1%^ 
gton 

A  large  investor 
on  a  small  scale 

With  as  little  as  $100.  jrou  can  be 
a  large  investor  on  a  small  scale. 
You  can  do  as  the  large  and  expe- 
rienced investor  does  —  buy  well  se- 
cured bonds  that  yield  a  good  rate 
of  interest. 

Our  booklet,  "  Small  Bonds  for 
Investors,"  tells  about  it.  It  shows 
you  how  to  actually  save  money  that 
will  earn  more  money.  Write  us  for 
the  booklet. 

BEYER  &  COMPANY 

52  William  St.,  New  York 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Up-to-date. — "  In  straitened  eircum- 
stanees,  i.s  he  not?  " 

"  Yes.  He  confesses  that  "it  is  about  all 
he  can  do  to  keep  the  wolf  out  of  the 
garage. ' ' — Puck. 


Well  Connected. — "  Yes,"  remarked  the 
telephone  girl  as  she  gazed  out  at  the 
waves  and  wondered  what  their  number 
was,  "  I  am  connected  with  the  best  families 
in  our  citv." — Catholic  Universe. 


Hand    Work. — Doctor — "  I    must  for- 
bid all  brain  work." 

Poet — "  May  I  not  wTite  some  verses?  " 

Doctor — "  Oh,  certainly  !  " 
— Christian  Intelligence. 


Diagnosed. — "  That's  a  smart  thing  I've 
done,"  said  the  doctor  to  his  assistant. 

"  What's  that,  doctor?  '" 

"  I  have  put  my  signature  in  the  column 
'  cause  of  death  '  in  this  death  certificate." 
—  Tit-Bits. 


The  Latest  Cut. — The  young  man  was 
disconsolate.  Said  he:  "I  asked  her  if 
I  could  see  her  home." 

"  Why,  certainly,"  she  answered;  "  I 
will  send  you  a  picture  of  it." — Ladies' 
Home  Journal. 


Innocent. — Rastus — "  What  yo'  tink  is 
de  mattah  \\df  *me,  doctah?  " 

Doctor — "  Oh,  nothing  but  the  chicken- 
pox,  I  guess." 

Rastus  (getting  nervous)- — "  I  'elare  on 
mah  honah,  doctor,  I  ain't  been  nowhar  I 
could  ketch  dat  !  " — Medical  Tinu'j<. 


To  Be  Candid. —  "  What  .sort  of  a  ticket 
does  your  suffragette  club  favor?  " 

"  Well,"  repHed  young  Mrs.  Torkins. 
'■  if  we  owned  right  up,  I  think  most  of 
us  would  prefer  matinee  tickets." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


He  Was  Mistaken. —  '  1  asked  your  hus- 
band last  evening  if  he  liad  his  life  to  live 
over  again  if  he  would  marry  you,  and  he 
said  he  certainly  would." 

"  He  certainly  wouldn't." — Houston 
Post. 


The  Easiest  Way. — The  Playwright — 
"  Ah  !  The  audience  is  calling  for  the 
author." 

The  House  Manager — "  I  hear  'em; 
but  you  can  get  out  through  the  alley  and 
I'll  hold  'em  back  while  you  beat  it." — 
Philadelphia  Eveninq  Bulletin. 


R-r-revenged. — "  Shine  yer  boots,  .sir?  " 

'  No  !  "  snapt  the  man. 

"  Shine  'em  .so's  yer  can  see  yer  face  in 
'em,"  urged  the  bootblack. 

"No,  I  tell  you!" 

■  Coward !  "  hissed  the  V)ootblack. — 
Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Effective. — Police  Commis.sioner — If 
you  were  ordered  to  disperse  a  mob,  what 
would  you  do?  " 

Applicant — "  Pass  around  the  hat, 
SU-!" 

Police  Commissioner — "  That'll  do. 
You're  engaged." — Satire. 


5%  and  6% 
Investments 

The  real  estate  certificates  which  we 
are  offering  are  secured  by  First  Mort- 
gages upon  improved  Farm  properties. 
They  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$100  and  multiples 
thereof.  We  offer 
these  certificates  at 
par  and  accrued  in- 
terest. 

We  have  invest- 
ed over  twenty 
million   dollars 

for  our  clients  in 
securities  of  this 
kind  without  a 
loss. 

It  will  pay  you 
to  write  for  our 
booklet  L. 

Commonwealth  Trust  Co., 

Capital,  $2,000,000.00 
ST.  LOUIS,  -  -  MISSOURI. 
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THIS  BANK 

pays4'^c  intereit  componnded  twice 
a  year  on  all  savings. 

Our  simplified  plan  makes 
Banking  by  Mail  safe,  conven- 
ient and  profitable.  Deposits 
accepted  Jin  any  amount  from 
?i  up.  Absolute  safety  assured 
by  capital  and  surplus  of 
f  I. -00.000  and  by  strong,  con- 
servative management. 

Directors— H.  C.  Frick,  J.  B.  Finley,  H.  C.  Foniies, 
W  N.  Frew,  B.  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  P.  C.  Knox,  J.  H.  Lockhart, 
J.  M.  Lockhart.  Tho:nas  Lvnch,  H.  C.  McEldowney,  A  W. 
Mellon,  k.  B.  Mellon,  D.  E.  Park,  Henry  R.  Rea,  W.  B. 
Schilkr,  J.  M.  Schooumaker,  Geo.  E.  Shaw,  E.  A.Woods. 

FREE  BOOKLET— To  learn  all  about  this  big  strong  bank  and  oM 
simplified  plan  of  savin?  by  mail  say  to  ua  in  a  letter  "  mail 
your  free  bookkt. " 

THE  UNION  SAVINGS  BANK 

Frick  Building  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

How  to  Accumulate  $1,000.00 

Write  now  for  our  free  booklet  telling  all 
about  our  $500,  $1,000,  82,500  and  $5,000 

5%  Ten   D/MVir^C  On    Easy 
Yr.  Trust   DWIUl^O  Payments 

Profit  sharing     Interest  payable  semi-annuiill> . 

GUARANTEE   TRUST    &    BANKING    CO.,    Atlanta.  Ga. 

Ilnnd   Department   F.stahlhhed   1H99 

CAPITAL  $500,000.00 


Reinvest  Your 


INTEREST 

DIVIDENDS 

PROFITS 

N.Y.Real  Estate  Bonds 


IN 


coivibining;'T:Pn\7r\^t 

NEW  YORK  REALTY  OWNERS 

489  Fifth   Ave.,  New  York 

Write  for  Booklet  G. 


THE  PAN-TOG  CHAIR 


For  $8.50 

A  Gentlemao's  Dressing  Chair, 

presses  and  creases  trou- 

.i^ers    while    you    sleep. 

Positively  pre\ents  bag- 

jry   knees.       .Saves  tijne 

and    money.      Made    of 

(jiiartered     oak,    golden 

linish,  and  birch,  mahog- 
any finish.  When  ordering  st.ite  finish  desired. 
Fortnerly  sold  fo.  fli-.W.  Shipped  same  day  order 
is  received  if  remittance  accompanies  order.  Descrip- 
tive folder  on  request. 

Central  Mantel  Co.,       1212  Olive  Street,       St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Appropriate — Sign  at  the  rear  of  a  doc- 
tor's automobile:  12784  ILL. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Probably. — "  She  left  me  for  some  mo- 
live  or  another." 
"  Probably  another." — Lip/dncott'it. 


Politics,  1911. — "  Does  y(jur  wife  want 
!i  voter*  " 

"  She  wants  two,"  replied  Mr.  Meekton; 
■  mine  and  her's." — Washington  Star. 


Lofty. — "  Did  he  speak  in  high  terms  of 
the  doctor?  " 

"  Yes;  he  said  he  charged  ten  dollars  a 
visit." — Town  Topics. 


Fitting. — "  Do  you  know  of  any  good 
remedy  for  a  deiadlock?  " 

"  I  should  suggest  a  key  to  the  situa- 
tion. " — Baltimore  .4  rnerican. 


Touching. — Jknnik  — "  Everything  he 
touches  seems  to  turn  to  gold." 

Jim — "  Yes;  he  toucht^d  me  to-<lay  fcjr  a 
sovereign." — London  Opinion. 


Meant  Well.— He— "  They  asked  me  to 
their  reception,  but  it  wasn't  because  they 
like  me;  it  was  only  because  I  can  sing." 

She — "  Oh,  I'm  sure  you're  mistaken." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


The  Duke's  Story.—"  Daughter,  has  the 
duke  told  you  the  old,  old  story  as  yet?  " 

"  Yes,  mother.  He  says  he  owes  about 
two  hundred  thou.sand  f)luriks." — Washing- 
lon  Herald. 


A  By-Product.  -Fik.st  Caddie — "  What 
\ou  doin',  Jimnii(!? 

Second  Caddie  -"  Tm  goin' fishin' after 
this  round.  Look  at  ail  the  worms  he's 
dug." — Judgi. 


Bright  Boy.—"  Aren't  you  afraid  you 
will  catch  cold  on  siicli  a  night  as  this,  my 
boy?  " 

"  No,  sir.  Selling  pa])ers  keeps  up  the 
circulation." — Lippincoit'.s. 


Crafty.— Foozle — "  Doc  Woozle  wants 
ter  sell  his  auter." 

Bike — '"  What's  the  reason?   " 

Foozle — "  He  figgens  that  the  one  that 
buys  it  will  be  a  steady  patient  ever  after." 
—Falhjindcr. 


Not    Mean. 
Ifctor?  " 

■  Yes.      Here  is  one 


So    vou    ari'    a    bill    col- 


"  Keep  it,  my  boy,  keep  it.  You  seem  to 
have  a  nice  collection  there.  P''ar  be  it 
from  me  to  break  it  up."  -Wn.shington 
Star. 


Orthodox. — "  If  St.  James's  iiihle  was 
good  enough  for  St.  Paul,  it  is  good 
enough  for  me."  This  was  the  emphatic 
protest  of  a  New  FiUgland  dea<'on  against 
the  reading  of  the  Revised  instead  of  the 
King  James  version.  —Congregationalisl. 


His  Training. — "  Well,  boy,  what  do  you 
know?  Can  you  write  a  business  letter? 
C^an  you  do  sums?  " 

"  Please,  sir,"  said  the  applicant  for  a 
job,  "  we  didn't  go  in  very  much  for  those 
studies  at  our  school.  But  I'm  tine  on  bead- 
work  or  clay  modeling." — Louisville 
Courier- J  otirual. 

GUE.4T  UEAll  STUINO  AV.\Ti:U. 
50c  per  caso  uf  C  g'ass  stoppered  bottles. 


^^^^ 


'X'HE  Santa  Claus  of  childhood  days,  the  fairyland  of 
*     childhood  dreams  were  not  more  wonderful  than 
the  magic  of  this  modern  equipage,  which  takes  you  in 
tranquil  luxury  wherever  fancy  directs. 

What  more  exquisite  expression  of  the  Christmas   spirit   could   you   give   to 
wife  or  daughter  than  a  Detroit  Electric? 

It  carries  througliout  the  year — from  Christ- 
mas to  Christmas — the  holiday  spirit.  In  it 
Milady  travels  through  the  cold  of  December 
or  the  heal  of  August  in  stately  comfort  and 
independent  privacy. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  has  chosen  the  'Detroit 
Electric  exclusively  as  the  one  car  properly 
made  to  use  efficiently  the  tremendous  capa- 
city of  the  Edison  battery.  The  Detroit  Elec- 
tric is  the  only  electric  pleasure  car  allowed 
to  install  his  famous  battery). 

Thin!{  what  this  means!  The  Edison  bat- 
tery in  a  Detroit  Electric  saves  325 poundsin 
Weight  over  the  lead  battery  and  still  gives 
much  greater  permanent  capacity.  The  Edi- 
son battery  is  an  investment — not  a  running 
expense. 

For  1912  we  build  one  chassis  in  four  sizes, 
85-inch,  90-inch,  96-mch  and  I  12-inch  wheel 
base,  all  wilh  drop  frames,  permitting  low  hung 
bodies.     Ten  stunning  body  designs. 

All  body  panels  are  of  aluminum.  They 
do  not  check,  crack  or  warp.  That  means 
long  life,  continued  beauty  of  finish  and  easy 
repair.  All  fenders  are  of  aluminum,  full 
skirted  to  protect  cat  from  dirt. 

Anderson  Electric  Car  Co.,        408  Clay  Ave.,       Detroit,  Mich. 

BRANCHES:— New  York.  B  oadwav  at  80th  Street:  Chicaao.  3416  Michigan  Avenne:  Buffalo 
Brooklyn,  Kansas    City,    Minneapolis,    Cleveland,    St.    Louis. 

Selling  representatives  in  leading  cities. 


All  models  equipped  with  our  Direct  Shaft 
Drive — "  Chainless." 

Brakes  are  extra  powerful  with  double  safe- 
ty device  (patented j,  operated  by  either  hand 
or  foot,  or  both. 

Wonderful  springs  of  improved  design 
smooth  over  any  unevenness  of  the  road.  Bali 
bearing  steering  knuckles  make  steering 
remarkably  easy. 

Your  choice  of  Pneumatic  or  Motz  Cushion 
Tires. 

BATTERIES:  — Edison  nickel  and  steel; 
Detroit,  Ironclad  or  Exide  lead.  Edison  and 
Ironclad  at  additional  cost. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  write  us  for  any  in(ormation  you  may 
desire.  Art  Catalogue  now  ready.     Sent  on  request. 


Chainless 


nnW*T  DC  DAI  n  Oontbo  prematurely  gray. 
UUn  I  DL  DHLU  stop  yunr  liair  falling.  Use 
our  rap  a  few  ininutts  oacli  day.  It  tiioans  perfect 
health  for  tlif  )iair,  tlii^  only  sure,  scieiilifiL-  ireat- 
nfK'iit.  N"  «lini:s  nsctl.  Kiidm^ed  by  leadin'eTphysieiaas 
30  dav!('  fi'e4>  trial.  Konklet  frfc. 
IIYfaVlMC  VUri  M  ril*  lO.,  523L  Slbley  BldR^ 
Rorhi'stcr.    >.  \. 


Print  Your  Own 


CarHs.  ciroulars.  l>o<>ks,  news  pa  per.  Pr<ss  $5, 
Larger  %\%.  Ititiiry  ?60.  Save  iiiorii  y.  Big  profit 
printing  for  others.  All  r-nsy.  rnlrs  sent.  \Vrite 
factory  for  press  cataloL'.  TYPE,  rard.-s.  pip-'r,  ic. 
TIIK  rUESS  rO.,  MerhU-n.  Connrrtlrut, 


Does  Your  Granite  Oish  or  Hoi  Wa'ter  Bai;  Leak? 


— ^.ont    Throw    t^ 


ENDETS 


McDd  \'A  IrkkB  instantlj  in  p-&iittew»re,  hot  vmter  b«^  ti&,  ci-pper. 
eookiof;  uiessile,  etc  No  beat,  toider.  0MD«Bt  «r  rircc  Aay  eo«  o«a 
OM  tbem.  Fit  KDv  eurfkoe.  f^mooth.  Sftispl*  box.  lOe.  Complete  box. 
asstd.  eizeft.2.'>e.  pofiTAitl.    Wonderful  oprortualtrfo*  li-ea««Dti.   \^rite  | 

to«i>7>       CoUett«  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  151    Amsterdam.  H. T. 


The  Standard  Dictionan*  shows  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and  contains 
"all  the  living  words  in  the  English  language." 


DEEP  BREATHING 

"  PHYSIQUE,"  my  latest  work  on  the  important  subject  of  Deep  Breathing, 
is  just  otf  the  press.  This  book  is  by  far  the  most  complete  ever  published  on 
this  vital  subject. 


!^, 


Fifteen  most  effectire  Breatbiof  Exercues  carefnUr  illutraled.      .Al^o  contains  a  com- 

lete  system  of    Muscle  li'iilding  Exercises.      Book   is  lully  illustrated.  at)0  page*., 
ouiid  in  Cloth.    Price,  postpaid,  Jl.OO. 

The  teacbingt  set  forth  in  "  Phyiiqne "  are  not  based  on  theory.  1  bare  taofht  orer 
30,000  pnpili  the  Mcrct  of  attainiof  robust  health  and  streocththroB(h  proper  breatkiat. 

I  also  publish  a  64pafre  book— "  Deep  lire-ithiiiET  "  This  little  Ix^ok  contains 
v.\st  information  regarding  Breathing  and  Exercise.  Correct  and  Incorrect  breath- 
ing is  clearly  described  by^diagrams  (.both  sexesi,  also  special  breathing  exercises. 
Price  10  cents.     Address  : 


P.  VON  BOECKMANN,  R.S. 


1359  Terminal  Building.  1^03  Park  Avenue 
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COMFY 


Foot 


wear 


The  Peerless 

A  Comfy-Felt  slipper  trimmed  with 
ribbon  in  colors  to  match.  Very  hand- 
some and  of  course  very  "comfy." 
Women's.  Blacky  Red,  Brown,  Light 
and  Dark  Gray,  Purple,  WineJJld     Price 
Rose,  La-'ender,  Taupe,  Pink,  Wis- 
taria, and  Light  Blue        .  .     $1.50 

Delivered 


Picture  Comfy  s 

For  Children 
Dutch  Kids  and  Rabbit    .     .     .     Br07vn,  Blue 

Clown Red,  Pink,  Light  Blue 

Misses'  $1.25,  Child's  $1.10.  Delivered 


The  Tailor-Made 


Women's,    Na7<y    Blue,    Light     and     Price 
Dark  Gray,  Red,  Wine, Broxvn  and 
Black $1.25 

Men's,  Red,  Brown,  Navy  Blue  and 

Dark  Gray $1.50 

Delivered 

Send  for  onr  handsome  illostrated  Catalogue,  No.  40, 

showing  many  new  styles. 


Dan'l  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

110-112  East  13th  St.,  New  York 


It'i' 


TO  THE 


cJamaica-Rvnama 

40,000   Men 

are  handling  more  material  every  month  on  the 

PANAMA   CANAL 

Than  would  be  required  to  build  three  of  the 
largest  Pyramids  of  Egvpt.  You  can't  afford  to 
miss  seeing  theCanai  whilethe  work  is  in  progress. 

t8  Bermuda  Z  Tagus  ion'.' 

No  finer  ship  goes  to  Bermuda.  Lowest  rates 
that  ever  prevailed.  Unusually  attractive  trips  to 
CITKA  J%>I\I4    \ 

c<»i.o:^fRiA  Tiei.MitAn 

VK.V  VI\iV.\.\  K\  Hl».%  nos 

SANDERSON  &  SON,  Gen,  Asts.,  22Statet;t.  .N.  Y. 

15  Soiitli  I^  SalH  St  ,  Chifago. 

W.  H    EAV.KS.  2U0  Wiisliiristnn  St  .  Boston 

Write  for  BookU-t.        or  any  Steamship  Agent 


No  Outside  Help  Wanted.—"  What  is 
your  idea  of  patriotism?  " 

"  Patriotism,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
"  is  what  inspires  a  man  to  point  out  many 
needs  for  reform  in  his  country,  but  causes 
him  to  resent  an  indorsement  of  his  views 
by  a  foreigner." — Washington  Star. 


In    His    Line. — -"  How    were    you    on 
athletics  in  college,  son?  " 

"  I  was  good  at  relay  events,  dad." 
"  That's  what  I  understood.     Well,  you 
kin   just   relay   all    the   carpets   your   ma 
took  up  last  spring." — Louisville   Courier- 
Journal. 


A  Hint  to  John. — Mr.  Crimsonbeak — 
"  Here's  an  item  which  says  the  swan  out- 
lives any  other  bird,  in  extreme  cases  reach- 
ing three  hundred  years." 

Mrs.  Crimsonbeak — "  And,  remember, 
John,  the  swans  live  on  water." — Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


The  Difference. — Sharpe — "  On  his 
birthday  before  their  marriage  she  gave 
him  a  book  entitled  '  A  Perfect  Gentle- 
man.' " 

Whealton — "  Any  change  after  a  year 
of  married  life?  " 

Sharpe — "  Yes;  on  his  last  birthday  she 
gave  him  a  book  entitled  '  WUd  Animals  I 
have  Met.'  " — Chicago  News. 


Impossible. — "  You'd  better  fumigate 
these  bills  before  you  go  home.  They  may 
be  covered  with  microbes,"  said  the  drug- 
gist one  Saturday  evening  as  he  handed  a 
few  faded,  worn,  and  soiled  silver  certifi- 
cates to  his  clerk. 

"  No  danger  from  that  source,"  re- 
sponded the  latter,  "  a  microbe  could  not 
live  on  a  drug-clerk's  salary." — National 
Monthly. 


He  Passed. — There  were  some  questions 
in  geography  required  in  the  preliminary 
examinations  for  law  students  who  aspired 
to  admission  to  the  bar.  Among  them  was 
— "  Name  ten  animals  that  live  in  the 
Arctic  zone."  One  young  man  wrote: 
"  Five  polar  bears  and  five  seals.  N.B. — 
Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  question  does  not  specify  that  the 
animals  should  be  of  different  varieties." — 
Ladies  Home  Journal. 


Awful. — Henry  Clews,  at  a  dinner  in 
Newport,  said  of  American  traveling: 

"It  is  delightful  to  travel  in  America, 
but  I  think  tliat  American  porters  handle 
our  luggage  a  little  too  roughly. 

"  Once,  at  a  certain  station,  I  was 
amazed  and  pleased  to  hear  a  uniformed 
official  shout  to  a  burly  porter: 

"  '  Hi,  what  are  you  knockin'  them  trunks 
about  like  that  for?  ' 

"  The  porter  had  been  lifting  great 
trunks  above  his  head  and  hurling  them 
down  onto  the  floor  furiously;  but  now 
he  stood  stock-still  in  astonishment. 

"  '  What's  that,  boss?  '  he  said. 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  by  knockin' 
trunks  about  like  that?  '  repeated  the 
official.  '  Look  at  the  floor,  man.  Look 
at  the  dents  you're  makin'  in  the  concrete. 
Don't  you  know  you'll  lose  your  job  if  you 
damage  the  company's  property?  '  " — 
Epworth  Herald. 


FIFTY  YEARS   AGO 

November  12. — The  blockading  fleet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  is  attacked  by  six 
Confederate  gunboats,  a  ram  and  a  number 
of  fire-ships.  The  ram  breaks  a  hole  in  the 
bow  of  the  Richmond,  and  the  Vincennes  and 
Richmond  are  rim  aground,  but  are  afterward 
floated  and  repaired.  The  Confederate  squad- 
ron is  beaten  off. 

The  Confederate  privateer  Beauregard  is  cap- 
tured by  the   W.  G.  Anderson  of  the  Federal 

Navy. 

November  14. — The  Confederate  privateer  Neva 
is  seized  at  San  Francisco  by  the  revenue 
cutter  Mary. 

The  Governor  of  Florida  issues  a  proclamation 
forbidding  the  enUstment  of  citizens  of  that 
State  to  serve  in  other  States. 

November  15. — The  San  Jacinto  reaches  For- 
tress Monroe  with  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
on  board. 

Fast-day  is  observed  with  religious  services  in 
the  various  churches  of  the  South. 

The  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston  receives 
orders  from  Washington  to  stop  the  exporta- 
tion of  saltpeter  and  gunpowder  from  that 
port. 

The  Confederate  Secretary  of  the  Navy  solicits 
"plans  and  offers  for  the  construction  of  four 
sea-going,  iron-clad,  and  ball-proof  steam 
ram-ships  to  carry  at  least  four  heavy  guns 
each." 

November  16. — A  Union  forage  party  is  captured 
by  the  Confederates  near  Upton's  Hill,  Va. 

November  17. — A  skinnish  takes  place  in  Mc- 
Lean County,  Ky. 

November  18. — The  Confederate  Congress  meets 
in  Kichmond. 

Captain  A.  H.  Foote,  U.  S.  A.,  is  appointed  flag 
officer  of  the  fleet  in  the  Western  Military 
Department. 

A  Union  convention  in  North  Carolina  repudi- 
ates the  secession  of  the  State  and  affirms 
loyalty  to  the  Union. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  Confederates  are  cap- 
tured by  Union  cavalry  near  Warrensburg, 
Mo. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

October  27. — General  Li  Yuan  Hung,  the  Chi- 
nese rebel  leader,  proclaims  himself  President 
of  China. 

Italian  forces  about  Tripoli  repulse  an  attack 
of  Turks  and  Arabs.  One  thousand  of  the 
latter  are  reported  killed. 

The  coal  strike  which  for  six  months  tied  up 
7,000  miners  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
is  settled. 

Jean  Desparmet,  a  French  aviator,  falls  600  feet 
to  his  death. 

October  28. — The  15,000  Italians  in  Tripoli  are 
reported  hemmed  in  by  an  army  of  60,000 
Turks. 
Hankow  is  recaptured  by  the  Chinese  imperial- 
ists. 

October  30. — The  Chinese  throne  issues  an  im- 
perial edict  promising  constitutional   reform. 

October  31  —Fighting  in  and  about  Hankow  is 
heavy;  the  rebel  loss  is  reported  to  be  1,000 
dead. 

November  1. — Yuan-Shi-Kai  is  appointed  China's 
Premier,  with  authority  to  start  negotiations 
with   the  revolutionists. 

November  2. — The  Chinese  Assembly  adopts 
the  British  Constitution  as  a  model  for  the 
new  Government.  The  imperialists  are 
burning  Hankow. 
A  fire  in  the  Chinese  district  of  Manila  causes 
a  loss  of  $1,000,000. 

Domestic 

October  28. — Joseph  Pulitzer,  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  World,  dies  on  board  his  yacht  off 
Charleston,  S.  C. 

October  30. — President  Taft,  in  a  speech  at  the 
Republican  Hamilton  Club,  in  Chicago,  ad- 
mits the  possibility  of  Republican  defeat,  but 
expresses  a  conviction  of  its  probable  beneflt 
to  the  party. 

October  31. — President  Taft  reviews  the  river 
steamboat  parade  at  Pittsburg. 

November  1. — The  President  returns  to  Wash- 
ington after  a  journey  of  15,000  miles  in  which 
he  visited  26  States  in  48  days. 

November  2. — President  Taft.  on  board  the 
Mayflower,  reviews  the  Atlantic  fleet  in  New 
York,  and  afterward  declares  himself  In  favor 
of  a  stronger  Navy. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


TWO  <;KA\I>  CntllSKS  No^. 
191.!  (from  New  York),  F.li.  1«13  (from 
San  Francis  *o).  bv  the  palati:tl  rruisinff 
sU-.-un.-r     "I'ltTOIHA      H'lSK.'' 

Will  follow  saiiio  itinerary  a«S.  S  (  LKVE- 
LAM).  ffUrtO  and  up.  ijicludin','  all 
nectsMTy  expenses  aboard  and  aslioro. 

^^"A  Few  AccoHiniodations  Av:iil:;hle 
for  Second  Cniiso  of  llio  S.  S.  Clcve'and 
froni  San  Francisco  Feb.  6.  1012.  DURA- 
TION OK  KACH  CKUISi:  110  DAYS.  Also 
Crnia''a  to  the  Orient,  West  Indies, 
Soiitli  America,  Italy  and  Efjiipt,  etc, 

HAMBUEG-AMEEICAN  LINE 
45  Broadw.iy  New  York 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

A  varied  series  Kiving  the  very  best  of 
Egypt,  Talestine,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
13th  season.  Leader,  Uev.  A.  E.  Dunninf?, 
D.D.,  former  Editor  Conf?ref?ationalist, 
and  long  familiar  with  the  Near  East. 
Speciai  lectures. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  spring  and  summer  covering  all  coun- 
tries. Wide  ranffe  of  prices.  Write  for 
advance  booklet  just  Issued. 

H.  W.  DUXNING  &  CO. 

102  ConKreBational   IIouso,  Boston,  Mass. 

WORLD— ORIENT- 
EUROPE 

Select  Parties.  Luxurious  travel.  Rea- 
sonable prices.  Also  hich-claHS  '*  Special 
Tours"  through  Europe  at  moderate  rates. 
Send  for  programmes. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS  CO..  Ltd.  (33rd  Year) 

Flatiron  Building  New  York 


l_T  hH  O  U 


Select  Foreign  Tours 

To  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
cludingthe  Orient.  Also  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  Scandinavia. 
'•  Around  the  World."  First 
class.  Eiclusive  features- 
Jt  I.TIIOITSI-:  TOIIIIS  CO. 
1336  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia 


Chautauqua  Oriental  Tour 

Sailingr  Feb.  14.  Other  Tours,  Central 
Europe,  Norway  and  Russia.  Cultured 
Leadership.  The  very  best  obtainable  in 
CULTURAL  TRAVEL. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 
Marquette  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 


U.MVKRStlTV       PKI.VTS 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  ot  An. 
Oii«  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
lor  cataloqop.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19   Trinity   PI..  Bo-tnn. 


University  Travel 


Leisurely  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient  inter- 
preted by  scholars.  Private  Y'aclit  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.     Write  for  announcements 

Bureau  of  Uiilvtirsity  Travol,  1!)  Trinity  PI., Boston 


CUNARD  WINTER   CRUISES 

ITALY-RIVIERA-EGYPT 

Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Villefranche 
or  Genoa,  Naples,  Alexandria  and  Fiume 
tOAKJMiVIA  20,0(J()  ions      L.tCOSdi  IS.ooo  tons 

FI'.ANCOMA  IS,  1.-.0  tons    CARO.^IA  20,000  ton9 

t  I.-iicest    Tnrbino    .Steamship    Ever   Sent  to 

Mediterranean. 

♦Nov. IS,  Jaii.C,  Jan.20,  Fcb.3,  Feb.20, 3Iar.2 

•Nov.  18  Sailin:?  (.rriits  Alexandria. 

F.b.  20and  Mar   2  Sailing's  oniit  call  at  Fiume, 

Special  Foil   Sailing   from    .New  York  U>    th« 

RIedlterranean 

S.  S.  IVERNIA        November  30 

A  la  Carte  sorviro  without  chargo. 
Stopovers  permitted. 

FOR   PARTICULABS     KTC. ,   APPl  T  TO  DKPT.    I. 

THE   CUNARD    STEAMSHIP   CO..   LTD. 

Ni-w  y  fir  It,  IJosfnn.  Clii'-a::o.  Minnnapi'^lis 
rinladrlplii.v,  St.  Uiuis.  S:ui  Kranrisro.  Mon, 
trral.  Toronto  and  WinnipeE  or  Local  Agents, 


EPYPTandthe 

I  Holy  Land 


Greece,  Turkey,  Ronmania, 

Servia,  Hungary,    Austria, 

Geraaay  and  France. 

LeavingrNew  York,  January 
24  and  February  20.  Also  a 
luxurious  campinji  tour,  visit- 
ing the  interior  of  Palestine 
and  points  of  hi";torical  and 
Hiblical  interest  off  the  beaten 
path. 

AddrsBB  Boom  21,  335  Fifth  Ave.,  Hew  York, 
for  64-pase  itinerary 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

Boston  New  York  Pbila.  Chicago 

Pittsburgh         Detroit 

TRAVEL  EXTENSION  COURSE  IN  EUROPE 
Chautauqua  Institution  offers  an  extension 
of  its  study  courses  in  a  tour  of  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe.  Preparatory  re.idings ; 
preparatory  classes.  Lectures  eii  route  by 
specialists.  The  method  and  spirit  of  C/tau- 
tanqua  in  a  summer's  study  of  Europe  at 
first  hand. 

Sailinei  for  1912— June  19th  and  29tb 

Sendjor  A  unouttccvteni 

CHAUTAUQUA  INSTITUTION 

Chautauqua  Ne-\v  York 

COtu/il  routes 

6  months'  ROUND  THE  WORtD  tour 

sailing  November  i8lh. 

SOUTH  AM  ERICA-thecIimax in  travel. 
Soecial  tour  Feb.  3d,  return  via  Europe 
without  additional  charge. 

JAPAN    and    CHINA  Feb.  7th,  with  ex- 
tension to  TRANS-SIBERIA. 
SEND  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

10  Trinity  I'l:ico,  Itostoii.  mnss. 

Eobeon'g  ^10  WvcXa  Coarfi 

A  dulightful  Spring:  trip.  .Sailing-  Jan.  20,  on 
R.  M.  S.  "Francoiiia."  for  Spain,  Morocco, 
Sicily,  Italy:  The  Riviera,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo, 
&c.,  Paris,  London.  Ten  weeks— exclusively 
first  class— for  itineraries  address: 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Rolisiin    Vi.  Laurence  St.,  Vonken,  N.  Y. 


r       »..»...     Sail  Febrnary, 
l-lirnriQ     March,  AprH. 

routes,  best  raan.i cement,  best  testimonials, 
rinil  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  T0UF8.  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Orient 


Kennel    Director  ij 


PUBLICATIONS 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  doK.  Sample  and  .Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St.  New  York 

AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  Aristocrats  of  Dogdom 

Famous  for  their  intelligence  and  all  'round 
usefulness. 

THE  KENNEL  REVIEW  tellsallabout 
Ihem,  publishing  more  Airedale  news  than 
all  other  kennel  papers  combined.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  dog  magazine.  Subscription  only 
%\  per  year. 
The  Kennel  Beview,  59lh  St.,  Kansan  City,  Mo. 


POINTERS 


We  Breed,  Raise  and  Train 

the  finest  bird  dogs  in  America.  Pointers 
and  Setters.  Dogs,  Bitches  and  Puppies  for 
sale.  Dogs  that  are  trained  on  Quail,  Grouse, 
Woodcock,  Ducks,  .Snipe,  Etc. 

I^ol  l(ivi>r  l-'iirni  Kcniiols 
Box  No.  308,  Worthlngtun,  Ind. 


POINTER   IMPORTED  "PITCnFORD-FASKAllT" 

strain  —  One    of    the  most   perfect    FIELD 
DOGS  in  N.  C.  lor  sale.    Full  particulars 
Secrotar.v.  <  oiintr.v  Club 
Flat  Uock,  K.  C. 


COCKER    SPANIELS 


Wo  hnvo   some  choice  Cocker  and  Kins:  Charles 
Spaniels.  ;ilso  Mnllfsc  Terriers,  which  wo  offiT  to 
senti  on  trial       Onlv  first  rliss  do-s      AHdress 
Captain  Kelly,   THE  DREAMLAND  KENKELS 
Spring  Valley,  New  York 


Clcissi  ried    Col  u  n^ns 


REAL  ESTATE 


INVESTORS! 
DEVELOPMENT  COMPANIES! 
For  SAt.E.  114  acres  located  within  'I  miles 
Jacksonville,  Florida,  in  path  city's  fastest 
growth.  Water,  rail,  hard  road  frontage. 
I'ig  money  maker  if  handled  as  subdivision 
or  held  as  investment.  Adjoining  property 
selling  at  rate  #2.U00  acre.  This  tract,  $400 
acre;  terms.     Address 

McGKHKK   WHITNER, 
Atlantic  Hank  Building,      Jacksonville,  Fla. 

I?¥  ORfFfeA    ^<»u   csin   buy  jour 
*  *Jvr*%.»ir/»  winter  homesite  at 

Allandale,  Pt. Orange,  on  famous  East  Coast, 
arid  build  your  home  for  less  than  cost  of 
wintering  at  a  Florida  hotel.  Fishing,  boat- 
ing; finest  automobile  racecourse  on  ocean 
beach.  Write  for  Allandale  booklet. 
TIIK  ALLl.NU4IiF.  CUMI'A.W.  DIYTO.NA.  FLORIDA 

SPLENDID  CHANCE  FOR  MEN  OF 
limited  means,  liig  profits  raising  Oranges, 
Grape  Fruit  and  Vegetables  in  Fla.  Net  $.100 
to  jf  lUOO  per  acre  in  Land  of  Manatee.  Low 
priced  farms  in  6  .Sou.  States.  Easy  terms. 
Writeforfree  booklet.  J.  A.  Pride,  Gen.  Ind. 
Agt.,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.,  Suite  .50.5, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

INVESTORS  OPPORJUNITY-Small 
and  large  investors  are  invited  to  participate 
in  the  development  of  New  York  City, 
Borough  of  HrookhTi,  Apartment  Property 
paying  large  dividends.  Handled  by  experts 
in  highest  cla.ss  apartment  property.  Write 
for  information.  James  B.  Fearon,  5722 
.Sixth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


DVSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  the  railroad,  cot- 
ton, lumber,  rice  and  oil  center  of  the  .South- 
offers  unequalled  advantages  to  manufact, 
urers.  Houston  will  encourage  and  support 
a  Wagon  Factory,  Gin  Machinery  Factory, 
Tool  Handle  Factory,  Furniture  Factory-, 
Cooperage  Plant,  etc.  For  better  advan- 
tages, come  to  Houston.  Write  for  specific 
information.  Address  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Houston,  Texas. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
natentabiiity.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress :  samT>le  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

KENTON,  OHIO,  Commercial  Club  will 
give  bonus,  site  and  subscribe  for  stock  of 
industries  locating  in  Kenton. 

HARRY  HOPWOOD, 

Secretary. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

WE   GATHER    MATERIAL  for  club 

women,  writers,  and  speakers,  give  literary 

advice,  correct  MSS.,  and  look  up  ancestors. 

BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH, 

New  Albany,  Ind. 


MANUSCRIPTS    carefullv  prepared    and 
placed  with  reliable  publishers   or   printed 
privately.    Ml.SS  DEAVER,  One  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 
A   Quiet  Place  /or  the   Earnest  If^orker. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


WANTED:  MOTION  PICTURE  PLAY 
W  R  IT  E  R  S  .  Great  demand.  Big  pay. 
We'll  teach  you.    Address 

PICTURE  PLAY  ASSOCIATION, 
San  Francisco 


AGENTS    WANTED 

SCRIBNER'S    MAGAZINE 
SUBSCRIPTION  .SOLICITORS 
easily    earn    liberal    commissions    and  also 
can  pick  up  extra  prize  money  by  persistent 
work.      For  full    particulars   regarding 
commissions,  prizes,  free  advertising  matter, 
sample  copies,  2tc.,  address 
DF:SK  2,  155  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

BIG.  PROFITS-SELLING  VULCAN 
Fountain  and  Stylo  Pens.  Well  advertised, 
easy  to  sell.  Write  for  catalog.  Liberal 
discounts.    J.  Y.  Ullrich  &  Company, 

27  Thames  St.,  New  York 

EASY  SELLER.  $6  to  HO  a  day.  Men 
everywhere  wild  over  it.  Two  in  one.  .Sharp- 
ens dullest  Razor.  Binding  guarantee  given. 
Just  out.  Wonderful,  mysterious;  nothing 
like  it.  Write  or  send  jl.OO  for  sample  on  ten 
days'trial.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 
The  U.ni-Hone  Strop  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

STAMPS,    COINS.    ETC. 


S7.75  PAID  for  rare  date  1853  quarters; 
$20  lor  a  i\.  Keep  all  money  dated  before 
1880,  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  new  illus- 
trated Coin  Value  Book,  4x7.  It  may  mean 
your  fortune.        C.  F.  Clarke  Co., 

Coin  dealers  Dept.,  au,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Safe  Investments— First  Mortgages  secured 
by  land  and  netting  6%  collected  and  remit- 
ted free — Send  for  booklet  "A"  and  list  of 
offerings.  E.  J.  Lander  &  Co.,  Grand  Forks, 
N.D.  Established  1883.   Highest  references. 

We  have  issued  a  booklet  entitled  "Conven- 
ience and  Stability  of  Our  Mortgages."  It 
contains  facts  that  interest  those  having 
money  to  invest  at  6%  and  7%.  It  is  free, 
write  for  booklet  "C." 
Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  Company, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

IDEAS  WANTED— Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  .Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen, 45 Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

Instructive  Guide  Book  for  Inventors  FREE. 

Special  offer.    Highest  references. 

E.   E.  VROOMAN., 

Patent  Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


P.VTENTS.  How  to  Get  Every  Dollar  Your 
Invention  is  worth.  Send  8c sumps  for  new 
128-page  book  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 

R.  S.  &A.  B.  LACEY 
Department  63  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 


GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAINS,no  matterw;hat  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  listand  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  Sl,  Boston,  Mass. 


Clearance  Sale — Remingtons,  Dens- 
mores,  $11.50  ea.;  Franklins,  Hammonds,  $9 
ea.  Bargains  in  UnderwoodSj  Smiths  and  all 
others.  All  Guaranteed.  Standard  Type- 
writer Exchange,  23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


Kennel    D  i  r  e  c  r  o  r  lj   ' 


RUSSIAN    WOLFHOUNDS 


COLLIES 


Russian 
Wolfhounds! 

Handsome 

Kind 

Loyal 

Companions  or 
\Volf -Coursers. 
Catalogue  "L" 
Mirasol     Kennels, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


COLLIES 


AIREDALE    TERRIERS 


AIREDALE     TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you,  nobody  can.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
O.  J.  BUTLER,  27  Pine  Street,  New  York. 


Coos  Strain  of  Airedales— Bred  and 

reared  under  ideal  .-l/rf<i'<i/c conditions.     We 
have  the  "pal  "  you  want.     Home  of  F.lruge 
Monarch.  World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue-Best vet. 
COOS  KENNELS.     North  Bend.  Oregon. 


Elec&nt    h  I  c  h 
qual  ty  Collie 
puppies. sai>le  and 
whiK*.    from    bcs 
strains    of    blood  t 
havo  N'.cn  rarofull 
rsisod  are  in  jvrfect 
hr.ahh.     Elis:>l<le   to 
resist  ration  Amcrira 
K  e  D  D  e  1  Cluh  Stuc 
Book.    Ready   for  de- 
hvcry.    shipped  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.   We  take 
Creat   care    in  selectioi: 
each    puppy.     We    will 
please  you.  Males  $2.'>  and 
♦20  each;  femalesll.)  ear h. 
Send  order  to-day.     Nice  c^>wn  male  Collie  $50. 
Oiir  bmiklrt  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp.    Addresi 

Pine  Grove  Collie   Kennels 
Lake  Ronkonkoma  Long  Island,  K.  T. 

Hawthorn   Collie  Kennels 

Have  be.iutiful  golden  sable  and  white  pedi- 
greed Scotch  Collie  Puppies,  by  noted  reg- 
istered sires.  Faithful,  loyal,  devoted  yoimg- 
sters.    C.  RYDER,  Cummaquid,  Mass. 

COLLIES 

of  world's  best  breeding,  shipped  on  ap- 
pro\'al.  Investigate  before  buv.ng.  State 
wants.    Price  reasonable.    Catalog  free. 

White  »ek  OoiUe  EcaDeis.Stat.4,  BroWBsbDrs,  Ib4. 
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In  Prizes 


T 1  rE  are  frequently  surprised  to  learn  of  some  new 
use  for  New-Skin. 

Look  down  the  following  list  of  uses  and  see  if 
you  know  of  any  others. 

If  you  do,  send  us  a  letter  or  post  card  with  the 
information.  For  the  ten  suggestions  which  we  con- 
sider best  worth  advertising,  we  will  pay   $25.00  each. 

Uses  For  New-Skin 


We  know  that  New-Skin  is  good 
for  Small  Cuts  and  Wounds  of  all 
kinds,  including  Scratches,  Abra- 
sions, Bruises,  Burns,  Scrapes,  etc. 

For  Protecting  the  Skin  in  anti- 
cipation of  unusual  wear — A  man 
who  is  going  to  take  an  unusually 
long  walk,  for  example,  can  paint 
his  feet  with  New-Skin  and  the 
shoes  will  chafe  on  the  New-Skin 
film  and  not  injure  the  skin  under- 
neath. 

For  Chapped  and  Split  Lips 
and  for  Hangnails. 

For  Chilblains  and  Frosted  Ears 
and  Feet. 

For  use  by  Physicians  and 
Medical  Students,  in  certain  cases 
as  a  protection  to  the  fingers  and 
hands. 


ANTISEPTIC  ASEPTIC- 
FOR  CUTS. SCRAPES 
BURNS.  BLISTERS  ETC. 


lOc  and  2S<: 


For  Photographers'  Fingers — 
to  avoid  staining  the  hands  with 
chemicals. 

For  Stings  of  Insects. 

For  Corns  and  Calloused  Spots. 

For  Repairing  Photographic 
Films,  Eye  Glasses,  etc. 

If  you  happen  to  know  of  any 
other  uses,  send  us  a  post  card  and 
perhaps  you  will  win  one  of  the 
prizes. 

If  more  than  one  person  makes 
the  same  accepted  suggestion  the 
prize  will  be   equally  divided. 

Contest  open  to  everyone  with- 
out charge. 

Contest  will  close  December 
30,  1911. 

Address  "Prize  Offer  Manager." 


NEWSKIN  COMPANY         Dept.  2         BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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AN  ELECTION  DAY  OF  REBUKES 


A  SHARP  REBUKE  to  bossism  and  machine  rule 
appears  to  many  observers  to  be  the  salient  feature  of 
last  week's  State  and  municipal  elections  throughout 
the  country.  From  a  party  point  of  view,  as  most, of  the  com- 
mentators admit,  the  results  were  so  mixt,  the  cloud  and  sun- 
shine so  evenly  divided,  that  

both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, by  a  slight  shifting  of 
emphasis,  might  evoke  rain- 
bows from  the  mist.  But  to 
the  non-partizan  observer 
election  day  was  essentially  a 
field-day  for  the  independent 
voter.  ' '  Looking  over  the  field 
of  battle  now  that  the  smoke 
has  cleared  away,"  remarks 
the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.j, 
"it  becomes  evident  that  the 
independent  voter  had  a  very 
merry  time  of  it  on  Tuesday, 
when  he  exhibited  a  fondness 
for  hitting  heads  that  would 
have  won  him  renown  at  an 
.old-time  Donnybrook  fair." 
Those  who  believe  in  putting 
more  power  into  the  hands  of 
th.»  people  by  direct  nomina- 
tions or  otherwise,  comments 
tht  New  York  Evening  Po.sl 
(Ind.),  will  find  in  the  votes 
cast  last  week  a  justification  of 
their  belief.  The  returns  from 
all  sections,  thinks  the  New 
York  World  (Ind.  Dem.), 
should  go  far  toward  opening 
the  eyes  of  bosses  and  polit- 
ical leaders  to  the  fact  that 
"blind  partizanship  is  going 
out  of  fashion  at  the  polls."  The  most  important  lesson  of  the 
elections,  declares  the  Washington  f/c/a/f/  (Ind.),  ""is  that  the 
people  will  not  be  dominated  by  jjolitical  bosses,"  and  "taken 
all  round."  says  The  ]V(dl  Street  Jnunml  (Fin.),  "the  results 
prove  once  more  that  there  is  a  solid  basis  of  good  sense  under 
the  dec(>ptive  surface  qiuilities  of  the  AnuTican  character." 


rHK    PRESIDENT    VOTING  TN    CINCINNATI 
The  Democrats  won. 


Briefly  summarized,  these  results  are  as  follows:  In  Massa- 
chusetts Governor  Foss,  Democrat,  was  reelected,  tho  by  a 
reduced  plurality,  the  rest  of  the  State  ticket  going  Republican. 
Since  the  demand  for  tariff-reform  figured  largelj'  in  Go^■ernor 
Foss's  second  campaign,  as  it  did  in  his  first,  his  reelection  is 

widely  interpreted  as  a  reiter- 
ated rebuke  to  the  framers  of 
the  Payne-Aldrieh  Tariff.  In 
New  York  State  the  Democrats 
lost  control  of  the  lower  hou.se 
of  the  Legislature,  BossMurphj- 
and  Tammany  thereby  suffer- 
ing a  severe  reverse.  In  New 
Jersey,  also,  the  lower  house 
was  captured  by  the  Repub- 
licans, the  result  in  this  ease 
being  regarded  in  some  quar- 
ters as  a  setback  to  Governor 
Wilson's  Presidential  aspira- 
tions. In  Maryland  a  power- 
ful Democratic  machine  was 
rebuked  by  the  election  of  a 
Republican  governor,  the  sec- 
ond since  the  Civil  War.  Ken- 
tucky, on  the  other  hand, 
returned  unreserAedly  to  the 
Democratic  fold  after  four 
years  under  a  Republican 
governor. 

But  even  more  interesting, 
in  many  respects,  were  some 
of  the  municipal  results.  Thus 
Philadelphia's  choice  of  the 
reform  candidate.  Rudolph 
Blankenburg.  as  mayor,  is 
such  a  defiance  of  a  Republi- 
can machine  in  a  rock-ribbed 
Republican  stronghold  that 
the  Washington  Herald  (Ind.)  calls  it  "nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  political  revolution."  Likewise  in  Republican 
Cincinnati.  Boss  Cox's  candidate  for  mayor,  in  spite  of  Presi- 
dent Taft's  publicly  announced  support,  was  defeated  by  a 
reform  Democrat.  In  New  York  City,  while  Tammany  man- 
aged to  pull  through  by  slim  pluralities    its  candidates  on  the 


TERMS:  Sii  a  .vear,  in  advance:  four  months.  SI;  single  copy.  10  cents; 
posture  to  Canada  So  cents  a  .vear.  other  foreign  postage  S1..">0  a  year. 
RECEIPT  of  payment  is  sliown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  oi\  addies-  label; 
subscnptlon  including  the  tnonth  named  Instructions  for  RENEWAL. 
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PHILLIPS    LEE    GOLDSBOROUGH, 

Who    will    be    the  second    Republican 
Governor  of  Maryland  since  the  Civil  War. 


RUDOLPH     BLANKENBUBG. 

"The  war  horse  of  reform,"  who  has 
been  elected  Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 


REV   GEORGE    R.    LUNN, 

The  Socialist  Chosen  Mayor  of  Sche- 
nectady by  two-thirds  of  the  voters. 


THREE    WINNERS    IN    LAST   WEEK'S    ELECTIONS. 


county  and  judiciary  tickets,  it  lost  control  of  the  Board  of 
Aldermen,  one  of  the  main  sources  of  its  strength.  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y.,  a  city  of  over  70,000  people,  went  overwhelmingly 
Socialist,  that  party  capturing  both  the  mayoralty  and  the 
city  council,  while  the  Schenectady  district  sent  the  first  Social- 
ist assemblyman  to  the  New  York  legislature.  Many  other 
towns  throughout  the  country  elected  Socialist  mayors,  and 
altogether  the  growth  in  th,e  Socialist  vote,  north,  south,  east 
and  west,  afforded  one  of  the  most  striking  developments  of  the 
elections. 

These  Socialist  gains,  writes  a  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  have  excited  much  interest  in  the 
national  capital.     He  goes  on  to  say: 

"From  Mississippi  in  the  South,  Utah  in  the  West,  Minne- 
sota in  the  North,  and  New  England  in  the  East,  and  inter- 
vening territory,  has  come  news  of  many  notable  factories  for 
the  Socialist  party. 

"The  Socialists  now  have  one  member  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  members  of  the  legislature  in  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York;  mayors  in  eleven  cities  in 
Ohio,  out?  in  Utah,  one  in  Minnesota,  one  in  Mississippi,  sev- 
eral in  Pennsylvania,  and  municipal  officers  of  lower  rank  in 
scores  of  cities  and  towns. 

"Representative  Berger,  of  Wisconsin,  predicts  that  the 
Socialists  -wiU  poU  2,000,000  votes  in  the  next  Presidential 
election.  They  polled  20,000  in  1892,  when  they  first  entered 
national  campaigns. 

"In  New  York  City  the  Socialist  gain  last  Tuesday  was  42  per 
cent.  In  some  Eastern  towns  the  increase  was  as  much  as  600 
per  cent.  The  city  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  went  overwhelm- 
ingly Socialistic,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lunn,  for  mayor,  electing  the 
entire  city  ticket  with  himself.  For  the  first  time  a  Socialist 
will  represent  the  Schenectady  district  in  the  legislature,  the 
Socialist  vote  in  Buffalo  was  nearly  doubled  over  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  enormous  gains  were  made  in  other  up-State  towns. 

"  In  Ohio  the  Socialist  gains  were  more  pronounced  than  in  any 
other  State.  They  elected  mayors  in  the  cities  of  Canton, 
Barberton,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Salem,  St.  Marys,  Lorain,  Fostoria, 
Martin's  Ferry,  Toronto,  Lima,  and  Mount  Vernon.  In  several 
other  towns  and  cities  the  Socialist  candidate  was  beaten  only 
by  a  few  votes ;  in  Conneaut  by  only  five  votes. 

' '  In  Indiana  they  made  extensive  gains  in  several  towns.  In 
Utah  they  elected  city  officials  in  four  towns,  and  gained  council- 
men  in  a  number  of  others. 

"In  Minnesota  the  town  of  Crookstown  elected  a  Socialist 
mayor.  .  Throughout  Pennsylvania  the  SociaUsts  made  won- 
drous strides  and  elected  city  officials  and  councilmen  in  many 
towns. 


"  In  Mississippi  the  Socialist  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor 
ran  only  3,000  behind  the  successful  Democratic  candidate  in  a 
total  vote  of  35,000. 

"The  leaders  of  all  parties  here  conceded  to-day  that  in 
reckoning  political  results  next  year  the  Socialists  must  be 
seriously  considered." 

The  result  in  Schenectady,  says  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.), 
."is  the  most  important-  victory  which  the  Socialist  party  has 
won  in  the  East,  and,  in  some  respects,  is  even  more  significant 
than  the  SoeiaUst  triumph  in  Milwaukee  last  year,  since  normal 
political  conditions  in  Milwaukee  were  much  disturbed  by 
quarrels  within  the  old  ^parties."  All  these  Socialist  victories, 
however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Press  (Ind.  Rep.), 
"reflect  the  growing  distrust  in  this  country  of  the  political 
system  which  produces  Lorimers  and  Stephensons  in  national 
government,  Murphys  and  Barneses  as  State  rulers,  and  Coxes 
as  municipal  bosses."  "They  represent,"  adds  the  same  paper, 
"the  natural  disgust  of  voters  who  find  their  choice  of  public 
officials  confined  to  two  sets  of  mercenaries."  "There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Socialist  vote  represents  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  existing  parties  a  great  deal  more  distinctly  than 
it  represents  general  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Socialism," 
thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (^Ind.  Rep.),  and  among 
the  many  papers  sharing  this  view  we  find  the  Albany  Journal 
(Rep.),  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.),  and  the  Sche- 
nectady Gazelle  (Dem.). 

It  is  vain,  declares  the  New  York  People  (Socialist  Labor),  for 
anti-Socialists  to  minimize  the  significance  of  the  vote  by 
allusions  to  "discontent"  and  "dissatisfaction  with  corrupt 
officials."     And  in  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist)  we  read: 

"This  was  an  'off  year,'  a  year  when  voters  were  supposed  to 
be  indifferent.  But  that  they  are  not  indifferent  to  the  hor- 
rible'economic  conditions  prevailing  is  shown  by  the  vote. 

"Tho  every  possible  influence  was  used  to  keep  the  voters  to 
their  old  allegiance,  a  point  has  been  reached  where  this  is  no 
longer  possible 

"A  beginning  has  been  made. 

"New  York  State  for  the  first  time  shows  it  is  on  the  Socialist 
map.  But  it  is  there  to  stay,  and  it  will  have  ever  and  ever 
bigger  representation. 

"New  York  City  can  not  lag  behind.  It  must  follow  the  rest 
of  the  State,  for  everjnvhere  things  are  ripe  for  the  great  revolu- 
tion, for  the  great  victory  of  the  working-class  through  the  over- 
throw of  economic  tjTanny  by  means  of  the  Socialist  party." 
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ITALIAN    SOLDIERS    HOUNDING    UP   ARAB    WOMEN    AND    CHILDREN    IN    TRIPOLI. 
The  Turkish  report  that  many  of  these  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  by  their  captors  is  flatly  denied  by  the  Italian  authorities. 


KILLING  ARABS   IN    TRIPOLI 

SHERMAN'S  DEFINITION  of  war  is  being  widely  applied 
just  now  to  Tripoli,  where  the  Turks  are  accusing  the 
Itali.'tns  of  inhuman  atrocities,  and  the  Italians  in  reply  are 
charging  the  Arabs  with  treacherous  savagery.     Both  are  blamed 
by  American  editors  for  their  excesses,  but  at  the  same  time  we  are 
reminded  that  in  the  red  welter  of  war  we  must  not  expect  the 
punctilio  of  the  drawing-room,  and  that  Italy  is  but  playing  the 
game  as  it  has  to  be  played  under  trying  conditions.     It  is 
rather  disconcerting  to  find  a  hitherto  submis- 
sive and  supposedly  unarmed  populace  turned 
into  a  fighting  force  which  fires  on  an  invad- 
ing army's  rear  just  as  this  army  has  its  hands 
full  with  an  attacking  enemy  in  front.    Other 
disregard  of  the  niceties  of  warfare  seems  to 
have  helped    rouse  the    ire    of    the  none-too- 
stolid  Italian  soldiery.     Bloody  retaliation  was 
to    be  expected.     And  this,  notes  the  Boston 
Transcript,  "may  have  been  fearful"  without 
actually  rendering  them  liable  to  the  charge 
of  violating  the  convention  drawn  up  at  The 
Hague  in  1907,  regulating  "the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  war  on  land."     If,  as   certain  corre- 
spondents of  German,  English,  and  American 
papers  allege,  "the  Italian  soldiers  licensed  to 
inflict  '  exemplary  justice '  by  their  commander 
got    out    of    hand   and  ran   amuck,    sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex,  and  killing  for  the  sake  of 
killing,"  then,  thinks  the  Boston  paper,  "the 
[talian  moral  character  wiU  fall  very  low  in 
the  estimation  of  the  world." 

This,  according  to  the  New  York  World, 
whose  correspondent,  Mr.  Francis  McCuUagh, 
is  authority  for  the  most  detailed  account  of 
the  "atrocities,"  is  just  what  has  taken  place. 
The  Evening  Post,  too,  is  convinced  by  these 
reports  that  these  "troops  of  a  civilized  Power, 
acting  as  the  missionaries  of  civilization  to 
the  people  of  North  Africa,  went  mad  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  an  abominable  car- 
nival of  blood-lust."    And  thus  Italy,  "which 

.1.        ,       .  ,  ,  ,       ^  „  •     ,  ,  ,  A.  Turk  in  Tripoli 

thought  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  vear  of  her  the  Italian 


unification  by  planting  her  flag  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  has  only  cast  upon  that  flag  a  horrible  blot 
which  the  years  can  scarcely  remove." 

Even  stronger  language  is  found  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  Atlanta  Georgian: 

"Italy  seems  to  have  taken  on  the  role  of  ruthless  destroj-er. 
Turkey  is  being  out-massacred  and  out-atrocitied.  Italy, 
according  to  the  press  reports,  is  out-heroding  Herod  and  ont- 
neroing  Nero.  It  is  plunging  neck-high  into  outrageous,  unwar- 
ranted slaughter. 

"The  land-grabbing  expedition  appears  to  have  degenerated 
into   wanton   murder  —  a   descent   short   and 

"        k  -2      easy." 

Such  statements  as  these  The  Georgian  justi- 
ries  by  the  quotation  of  several  typical  para- 
graphs from  recent  dispatches  from  the  seat  of 
war.     For  instance: 

■  The  Italians  are  seizing  hundreds  of  natives 
and  bringing  them  into  the  city  in  chains,  and 
shooting  them  in  groups.  Italian  discipline  is 
demoralized.  The  soldiers  have  lost  their  heads 
and  are  almost  out  of  control  of  officers. 

"For  three  days  the  Italians  have  been  sys- 
tematically slaughtering  Arabs  in  the  residen- 
tial oasis  outside  of  the  city.  Every  Arab  met 
has  been  shot  down  without  trial.  Many 
women  have  been  killed.  Nothing  more  deplor- 
able than  the  massacres  at  Tripoli  has  been 
witnessed  in  a  w  ar  for  many  a  day.  The  Arabs 
caught  were  shot  in  masses." 

The  suggestion  of  several  papers,  including 

the  New  York  World,  that  Italy  "call  a  halt," 

submit  her  case  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  to  the 

principle  of  which  she  has  assented,  and  "let 

the  Court  of  Nations  settle  this  dispute  and 

stop  the  slaughter,"  does  not  seem  practicable 

to  most  of  the  editors.     Turkish  protests  must 

be  in  vain,  declares  the  Springfield  Republican. 

"for  not  one  of  the  great  civilized.  Christian 

Powers  could  consistently  reproach   I'aly  for 

crimes  which  could  be  found  stained  deep  upon 

its  own  record  of  conquest."     The  New  York 

Tribune     sees    no    possibility  for  any  other 

punishment   than  the  "moral  ostracism"   of 
who  has  donniHl  ,     .      .„  ,  .    j      • 

I  niform  punhc  opinion,  and   siafnificantlv  eonciudes  its 
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DAVID     AND     GOLIATH. 

— Donnell  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demmrat. 


LOOK  OUT.  BOYS,  HE  S  OOT  HIS  DANDER  UPl 

— Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Rev U'u:. 


TWO    IDEAS    OF    STEEL-TRUST    FEELINGS. 


editorial  by  reminding  us  that  "over  the  entrance  to  the 
Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague  a  sign  states  that  it  is  'closed 
for  repairs.'"'  The  World,  too,  without  exonerating  Italy  in  the 
least,  can  not  help  remarking  that  "cruelty  is  inseparable  from 
wars  of  conquest,"  and  continues: 

"Britain  blew  Sepoys  from  the  cannon's  mouth  to  blast  their 
hopes  of  a  bodily  resurrection.  Kitchener  violated  the  Mahdi's 
tomb.  English,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  French  settlers  and  officials 
vie  in  crueltj'  to  African  blacks  whom  they  have  robbed  of 
freedom.  Germany's  costly  conquest  of  the  Hereros  has  been 
marred  by  barbarity.  The  Japanese  massacred  Manchu  troops 
at  Port  Arthur. 

"Are  our  own  skirts  clear?  In  the  Philippines  our  'water- 
cure'  cruelties  and  our  'Hell-Roaring  Jakes'  giving  orders  to 
'  kiU  all  over  ten  years  old '  showed  us  faithless  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  recreant  to  democracy  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

"No  man  is  good  enough  to  rule  another  man  without  that 
other  man's  consent.  The  same  is  true  of  nations.  Contempt  of 
'inferior  races'  turns  quickly  to  cruelty  when  they  seek  bj'  rude 
means  to  defend  their  homes." 

There  are  many,  however,  who,  while  believing  that  much 
killing  not  in  actual  battle  has  been  done  by  the  invaders  of 
Tripoli,  and  while  regretting  that  Italy's  claim  for  consideration 
as  "a  Power  carrying  civilization  where  it  was  needed,"  is 
weakened  thereby,  rememl)er  with  the  New  York  Times  that 
allowance  must  be  made  "for  the  peculiar  difficulties  which 
the  Italians  have  encountered  in  dealing  with  a  foe  at  once  fear- 
less and  fanatical,  and  itself  by  no  means  noted  for  scrupulous- 
ness in  observing  the  restrictions  and  amenities  of  regularized 
warfare.".     To  quote  further  froni  this  Times  editorial: 

"To  understand  what  has  happened  one  must  remember, 
first  of  all,  perhaps,  that  the  men  in  conflict  are  widely  dis- 
similar— that  one  side  feels  itself  superior  to  'barbarians,'  the 
other  to  'infidels.'  It  is  one  of  the  most  often-repeated  lessons 
of  history  that  a  special  irritation,  causing  a  special  severity,  is  cre- 
ated when  confident  expectations  of  easy  triumph  are  deceived, 
and  an  enemy  supposed  to  be  helpless  makes  a  desperate  and 
effective  resistance.  In  such  cases  the  higher  nation  usually 
proceeds  to  exterminate  the  lower  with  what  later  is  seen  to  be 
ruthless  cruelty.  Massacres  of  Indians  have  a  place  in  our  own 
annals,  and  would  appear  more  frequently  in  them  if  the  annals 
had  not  been  a  good  deal  expurgated. 

"Just  how  'treacherous'  the  Arabs  have  been  is  a  matter  of 
opinion,  and  others  are  more  likely  to  remember  than  the 
Italians  that  even  rigid  moralists  hardly  demand  the  keeping 


of  faith  with  a  public  enemy,  particularly  in  resistance  to  inv  - 
sion.  Few  armies  would  deal  gently  with  foes  who  fight  till 
they  die  and  hardly  know  what  the  word  'surrender'  means. 
This  characteristic  of  the  Arabs  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  the  dispatches  as  explanatory  of  the  Italian  harshness,  and 
it  does  explain  to  some  extent  why  few  opportunities  to  get  rid 
of  such  foes  have  been  neglected.  The  killing  of  women  and 
children  has  unquestionably  been  accidental,  and  perhaps  often 
the  result  of  the  Arab  dress." 

Others  ask  that  due  weight  be  given  to  denials  and  explana- 
tions from  official  Italian  sources,  and  to  dispatches  from  news- 
paper correspondents  in  Tripoli  contradicting  the  more  sensa- 
tional reports  of  barbarous  atrocities.  The  New  York  Herald 
believes  that  the  details  sent  in  by  its  representative  effectually 
dispose  of  "the  recent  wild  accusations,"  and  the  "defamation 
of  a  gallant  army  and  a  chivalrous  nation."  The  New  York 
Press  and  New  Orleans  Picayune  take  the  same  view  of  the 
matter,  while  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph  is  convinced 
that  the  charges  against  the  Italian  troops  in  Tripoli  are  "pal- 
I^ably  false  and  malicious."  An  official  statement  signed  by 
General  Caneva,  in  command  at  Tripoli,  makes  a  categorical 
denial  of  the  tales  of  butchery,  refers  to  orders  given  to  the 
soldiers  "to  treat  the  Arabs  on  the  friendliest  of  terms,  to 
respect  their  principles,  customs,  religion,  and  women";  and 
tells  of  the  distribution  of  food  among  the  poor.  Many  local 
laborers  were  employed,  and  many  of  the  Turkish  guns  bought 
from  the  people  by  the  invaders  were  returned  to  them  for  their 
protection.  To  quote  from  this  statement  as  it  appears  in  the 
New  York  Herald: 

"These  natives  were  allowed  to  pass  in  and  out  through  our 
trenches,  and  Arabs  and  their  caravans  passed  unmolested 
through  our  lines. 

"On  October  '23  the  Turks,  together  -with  a  large  number  of 
mounted  natives  and  about  five  thousand  Arabs,  all  armed  with 
Mausers,  attacked  our  lines  in  front  and  in  various  places  in  the 
town.  The  Arabs,  those  of  the  oasis,  suddenly  producing  rifles, 
attacked  us  at  our  back. 

"In  many  instances  these  attacks  were  of  the  most  treach- 
erous kind,  the  Arab  workmen  and  laborers  emi)loyed  by  us 
being  the  most  prominent  among  the  attackers,  suddenly  throw- 
ing down  their  tools  and  taking  up  rifles  against  us. 

"Arabs  with  rifles  hidden  under  their  baracans  (garments)  did 
not  hesitate  to  walk  up  quietly  to  within  a  few  yards  of  our  sol- 
diers and  then  fire  on  them. 

"Even  women,  concealed  behind  bushes  and  trees,  fired  on  us. 
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BARD    JOB    TO     KEEP     HIM     ON. 

— Hamilton  in  Judr/e. 


TAKING    THEIR    MEDICINE. 

("Nicholas  Xickleby"  up  tx)  date.) 

— Hager  in  the  Seattle  Post-InteUigencer. 

UNWILLING    ACTORS    IN    THE    TRUST    DRAMA. 


"In  consequence  of  this  treacherous  treatment  not  only  our 
soldiers  in  the  lines  were  shot,  but  also  the  ambulance  corps, 
the  field  ambulances,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  wounded  were 
treacherously  shot  at  and  the  ill  men  done  to  death  with  daggers. 

' '  Shortly  afterward  in  the  town  shots  were  fired  from  roofs  and 
windows  on  our  soldiers,  and  loud  cries  raised  in  order  to  excite 
the  population  to  revolt  against  'the  infidels.' 

"It  was,  therefore,  a  necessary  duty  to  guarantee,  and  at  once, 
our  safety  and  the  safety  of  the  town.  Consequently  stringent 
and  severe  methods  were  at  once  put  in  force.  We  decided  to 
shoot  every  man  who  fired  against  us,  and  all  those  who  still  per- 
sisted in  retaining  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  face  of  our 
exprest  orders  proclaimed  by  criers  in  town  and  country,  and 
printed  notices  in  Arabic,  published  days  before,  were  arrested 
and  taken  as  prisoners  of  war  and  sent  to  Italy.  AH  citizens 
were  ordered  to  keep  within  doors  and  clear  the  streets  in  the 
event  of  a  general  uprising  and  massacre 

"The  foreign  correspondents  testified  that  they  admired  the 
discipline  and  the  kindness  extended  to  the  natives  by  our 
soldiers,  who  have  even  adopted  children  abandoned  by  their 
parents  in  the  oasis,  and  are  maintaining  them." 


MANSLAUGHTER  IN   THE  WOODS 

Ox  THE  FIRST  day  of  the  gunning  season  in  New 
Jersey  a  party  of  deer-hunters  were  mustaken  for  a  herd 
of  deer,  with  the  result  that  two  were  killed  and  another 
seriously  wounded  before  the  error  in  classification  was  detected. 
They  were  shot  without  being  seen  by  their  slaytT,  the  sound 
they  made  in  the  undi'rhrush  being  all  the  evidence  he  waited 
for  before  sending  a  charge  of  buc^kshot  in  their  direction.  On 
the  same  day  a  Pennsylvania  hunter  made  such  convincing  use 
of  an  artificial  call  for  wild  turkeys  that  he  was  himself  shot  by  a 
fellow  turkey-hunter;  and  in  the  same  State  a  (ir(>ensburg  farmer 
was  nearly  killed  by  an  excitable  and  undiscrimiiuiting  gvuincr 
who  thought  he  was  a  rabbit.  "There  are  no  deer  in  Ohio," 
remarks  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "but  our  farmers  and 
sportsmen  are  not  infr(>quently  mistaken  for  chipmiuiks  or 
ral)l)its  or  wild  geese,  so  that  the  good  old  Buckeye  State  does 
not  fail  to  add  her  quota  to  the  list  of  victims  each  fall." 

On  November  1.  with  the  shooting  season  still  at  its  height, 
nearly  half  a  huiulri'd  fatalities  of  this  kind  had  btvn  reported 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrieultiure.  It  appears, 
moreover,  from  statistics  publish(>d  by  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey,  that  tlie  luuubor  of  such  accidents  has  been 


annually  growing  larger.      In  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York 
World  we  find  this  increase  explained  as  follows: 

"The  introduction  of  high-power  rifles  some  seasons  ago  was 
followed  by  an  increasing  number  of  casualties.  A  rifle  loaded 
with  a  soft-nose  bullet,  which  will  kill  a  deer  at  a  mile  and  a  half, 
isn't  exactlj^  a  safe  firearm  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
shoots  first,  and  then  looks  to  .see  what  he  has  hit.  A  steel 
bullet  sent  from  one  of  these  guns  will  travel  two  miles,  and 
make  a  clean  hole  through  a  six-inch  spruce.  Naturally  a  man 
has  little  chance  even  at  that  distance. 

"Automatic  rifles  and  shotguns  of  similar  design  which  will 
discharge  six  shells  in  three  seconds  have  added  to  the  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  himter-idiot,  and  increased  his  man-killing 
ability.  In  many  States  both  these  weapons  are  blackhsted, 
and  probably  it  will  not  be  long  before  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  market.  The  great  danger  in  a  gun  of  the  automatic  type 
is  that  after  the  first  shot  is  discharged  a  .second  may  be  instantly 
fired,  and  then  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  .sixth.  In  the  hands 
of  an  excited  individual  the  trigger  is  inadvertently  pressed 
after  game  is  shot,  or  the  gun  is  dropt  and  picked  up  by  some 
one  who  is  not  familiar  with  it." 

"There  is  no  way  of  safeguarding  against  the  fool  who  shoots 
at  a  noise  or  a  shadow  or  a  movement  in  the  bushes,"  remarks 
the  Boston  Transcript.  Nevertheless,  in.sists  the  Washington 
Star,  the  situation  demands  "a  rigid  tightening  of  precautions 
against  allowing  men  to  go  into  the  hunting  field  without  some 
assurance  that  they  will  use  their  weapons  with  discretion." 
And  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  asserts  that  "it  is  time  that  the 
authorities  thought  out  some  way  to  put  a  stop  to  this  sacrifice 
made  in  the  name  of  sport."  To  this  end  the  Biological  Survey 
suggests  that  the  Federal  and  State  game  laws  be  amended 
along  lines  indicated  by  the  observations  of  its  chief.  Dr.  T.  S. 
Palmer.  The  records  for  three  years,  .says  the  Doctor,  show 
that  practically  there  are  no.  men  killed  as  deer  in  States  which 
prohibit  the  shooting  of  does.  Dr.  W.  T.  Hornaday  is  quot^ 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  New  York  Times,  where  we  read: 

"The  remedy,  he  says,  for  this  evil,  which  is  one  rapidly  grow- 
ing and  already  serious,  is  to  prohibit  entirely  the  killing  of 
does,  to  penalize  heavily  any  hunter  who  fires  before  he  has 
clearly  set'U  the  buck's  horns,  to  ban  the  us»^  of  buckshot,  and 
to  punish  a<'cidental  homicide,  thus  committed,  by  both  a  five- 
hundred-dollar  fine  and  imprisonment  for  a  year. 

"Tlies(>  are  all  sensible  .suggestions,  and  nobody  fit  to  carry 
a  gun  through  the  woods  and  fields  would  objin-t  to  the  pas.^age 
and  stern  enforcement  of  laws  to  make  them  effective." 
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MAYOR  SHANK'S  CHEAP  POTATOES 

THE  POOR  -MIDDLEMAN,"  who  probably  has  an 
anxious  hour  himself  over  his  bills  occasionally,  must 
begin  to  suspect,  if  he  believes  the  papers,  that  he  alone 
is  to  blame,  not  only  for  the  size  of  his  own  liabilities,  but  for  the 
embarrassments  of  all  the  rest  of  us.  Ever  since  President 
Yoakum  published  the  startling  figures  showing  that  "of  the 
$13,000,000,000  that  the  American  consumers  annually  pay  for 


THE  MAYOR  AND  THE  MARKET  BASKET. 

Mayor  Samuel'L.  Shank,  of  Indianapolis,  selling  the  people  of  his 
city  potatoes  at  half  the  price  the  grocers  charge. 

foodstuffs  the  middlemen  take  $7,000,000,000,  and  the  pro- 
ducers get  only  $6,000,000,000,  the  movement  against  such 
unfair  toll-taking,"  observes  one  editor,  "has  been  positive  and 
aggressive."  The  most  conspicuous  leader  of  this  movement  is 
Mayor  Shank,  of  Indianapdlis,  who  is  bringing  products  of  the 
near-by  country  direct  to  his  fellow  citizens,  saving  them  the 
middleman's  profit,  while  providing  the  producer  with  a  ready 
market.  The  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor  hints  that  "  if  he 
goes  into  business  too  extensively  he  is  likely  to  become  a 
monopoly,  and  be  indicted  for  restraining  trade."  And  the 
New  York  Sun,  ironically  praising  him  as  "the  one  man  in  the 
country  to  wage  successful  war  against  the  tjTant  middleman," 
asks  if  Shank  shall  not  have  a  nomination  to  high  office,  for 
"Shank  and  Potatoes"  as  a  rallying  cry  "should  be  as  world- 
renowned  as  'Chops  and  Tomato  Sauce.'"  But  the  more  gen- 
eral opinion  of  "the  Shank  idea"  seems  to  be  summed  up  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker's  blunt  assertion  that  "one  car-load  of 
potatoes  run  over  a  monopoly  is  worth  a  train-load  of  political 
theory." 

Mayor  Shank's  plan,  as  described  by  his  secretary  in  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  paper  last  quoted, 

"is  to  bring  into  the  city  market-houses  fruits  and  vegetables 
purchased  direct  from  the  producers.  This  eliminates  the  mid- 
dleman's profit  and  gives  tremendous  advantage  in  the  disposal 
of  the  stuff  at  prices  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  So  far  the 
experiment  has  been  with  potatoes  only.  These  the  Mayor  pur- 
chased in  Michigan  in  car-load  lots  at  69  cents,  f  .o.b.  Indianapolis. 
He  was  able  to  sell  them  at  75  cents  a  bushel.  This  paid  all  ex- 
penses.    At  the  time  potatoes  were  selling  at  $1 .60  a  bushel  in  this 


city.  Dealers  immediately  lowered  their  price  to  $1,  but  raised  it 
again  as  soon  as  the  Mayor's  supply  was  exhausted. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  this  sale  was  a  tre- 
mendous success.  The  supply  was  exhausted  within  three  hours 
and  orders  were  taken  in  advance  for  two  more  car-loads.  There 
are  about  600  bushels  in  a  car. 

' '  The  Mayor  realizes  that  we  must  have  middlemen  and  he 
has  no  quarrel  with  them.  What  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to  break 
down  the  combine,  so  far  as  Indianapolis  is  concerned,  that 
places  the  price  of  food-products  almost  beyond  the  means  of  the 
man  with  a  small  salary.  His  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
matter  when  he  learned  that  potatoes  of  excellent  quality  could 
be  bought  within  200  miles  of  Indianapolis  for  from  60  to  70 
cents  a  bushel,  and  at  the  time  the  people  here  were  paying 
about  $2.  The  freight  rate  is  small,  and  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  there  was  a  hold-up  somewhere.  He  has  purchased  more 
potatoes,  and  they  will  be  on  sale  each  market  day.  The  Mayor 
realizes  that  this  is  a  tremendous  undertaking,  but  he  is  in  the 
fight  to  stay.  One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  prices  in 
Indianapolis  are  lower  than  they  were  before  the  Mayor  got 
busy.  At  least  500  letters  congratulating  him  on  his  stand  have 
been  received  from  people  all  over  the  country.  This  convinces 
him  that  he  is  on  the  right  track." 

Since  this  was  written  Mayor  Shank  has  been  selling  pears, 
and  has  announced  his  intention  of  continuing  with  other  fruits, 
and  with  meats.  The  Des  Moines  municipal  market,  with 
whose  success  newspaper  readers  are  acquainted,  preceded  the 
Indianapolis  activity.  But  similar  movements  elsewhere  seem  to 
have  drawn  inspiration  from  the  energetic  Indiana  Mayor.  The 
Indianapolis  News  remarks  that ' '  it  looks  very  much  as  tho  Mayor 
Shank  has  started  a  national  cheaper-cost-of-living  movement," 
and  after  describing  a  similar  plan  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  it  adds: 

"The  key  to  control  is  Mayor  Shank's  plan  of  a  municipal 
purchasing  and  selling  agent  who  shall  be  ready  and  have  the 
power  to  act  when  the  local  food  combination  forces  such  a  step. 
If  Indianapolis  does  not  move  quickly  in  this  matter,  Lynn  or 
some  other  Eastern  city  will  become  the  'home'  of  the  'Shank 
plan.' 

' '  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mayor's  idea  has  become  a 
movement,  especially  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  only  question 
now  is  whether  it  will  be  developed  to  a  radical  degree  by  some 
cities  practically  taking  over  the  markets  and  becoming  the 
middleman  between  producer  and  consumer,  as  Berlin,  in  fact, 
has  become." 

The  movement  for  cheaper  food  supplies,  agrees  the  Denver 
Republican, 

"promises  to  bring  a  return  of  those  days  when  the  house- 
wife started  out  in  the  early  morning  to  visit  the  city  market, 
pick  out  what  looked  good  and  cheap,  and  carry  the  spoils  home 
in  her  market  basket.  The  best,  the  freshest,  the  cheapest  and 
yet  most  savory  offered  by  the  producers  was  thus  bought  direct, 
and  at  the  modicum  of  cost.  There  was  no  waiting  for  delivery 
clerks,  no  calling  up  the  grocer  over  the  'phone  and  complain- 
ing that  the  potatoes  sent  out  that  evening  were  not  up  to 
standard,  and  not  worth  what  was  charged.  The  head  of  the 
house  who  went  to  market  saw  what  she  was  buying,  and 
knew    that    she    had    made    the    most    economical    bargain 

possible 

"Indianapolis  has  lowered  the  price  of  potatoes  by  cutting 
out  the  delivery  auto,  the  package  cost,  the  retailer's  wage,  and 
the  rent  of  downtown  corners;  but  it  could  only  do  that  by 
forcing  the  consumer  to  come  to  the  market  and  carry  hfs  pur- 
chases away.  The  example  set,  if  it  leads  to  the  return  of  the 
old-time  market  to  favor,  will  serve  society  well  in  more  than 
one  way." 

In  the  mass  of  newspaper  comment  on  this  subject  we  find 
many  complaints  of  the  middleman,  tho  some  believe  him  a 
necessary  evil,  at  present,  and  demand  better  transportation 
facilities  between  producer  and  consumer,  such  as  a  parcel-post. 
The  people  are  responsible  for  the  middleman,  says  the  Fort 
Worth  Record,  and  it  adds  that  one  reason  for  the  present  high 
scale  of  prices  lies  in  the  consumer's  demand  that  his  groceries 
be  ordered  by  telephone  in  small  quantities  from  day  to  day, 
and  promptly  delivered  at  his  door  done  up  daintily  in  small 
packages. 
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FROM   SEA  TO  SEA   BY  AIR 

NOT  THE  LEAST  amazing  thing  about  the  aeroplane 
flight  of  Calbraith  P.  Rodgers  across  the  continent  from 
New  York  city  to  Pasadena  is  the  fact  that  it  arouses 
so  little  amazement.  As  the  New  York  Globe  remarks:  "Mr. 
Rodgers's  performance,  being 
but  one  of  the  many  wonders  in 
the  materialized  'Arabian 
Nights'  which  modern  science 
is  dramatizing  before  our  eyes, 
has  been  received  with  less  ac- 
claim than  it  deserves."  "Our 
grandfathers,  even  our  fathers," 
it  adds,  "twenty  years  ago 
would  have  laughed  the  predic- 
tion of  such  an  achievement 
out  of  the  realm  of  remote  pos- 
sibilities." "This  is,  unques- 
tionably, the  greatest  achieve- 
ment, thus  far,  in  aerial  navi- 
gation," says  the  New  York 
Times,  but  it  adds:  "The 
time  for  amazement  at  such  an  achievement  has  passed." 

Starting  from  Sheepshead  Bay  race-track,  Long  Island,  on 
September  17,  Mr.  Rodgers  reached  Pasadena,  a  suburb  of 
Los  Angeles,  on  November  5,  having  traveled  a  distance  of 
3,220  miles  in  forty-nine  days.  The  best  previous  cross-country 
record  was  Harry  N.  Atwood's  flight  of  1,265  miles  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  York.  Rodgers's  success  was  wrested  by  courage 
and  perseverance  from  a  long  series  of  mishaps.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  second  day's  flight  his  Wright  machine  crashed  into 
a  tree,  and  four  days  later  it  broke  two  propeller-blades  in  a 
collision  with  a  barbed-wire  fence.  A  string  of  minor  accidents 
and  mishaps  worried  him  across  half  a  dozen  States,  and  when  he 


reacihed  California  a  connecting-rod  broke  while  he  was  at  an 
altitude  of  4,000  feet  above  the  Salton  Sea.  But  he  came 
through  his  adventures  practically  uninjured,  altho,  according 
to  a  Pasadena  dispatch,  "his  machine  has  been  broken  and 
nspairod  so  many  times  that  only  the  vertical  rudder  and  the 
dripping-pan  remain  of  the  original  outfit  with  which  he  started." 

To  an  interviewer  in  Pasa- 
dena Mr.  Rodgers  said : 

"Of  course  I  am  proud  of  my 
achievement,  and  so  long  as 
some  one  had  to  estaVjlish  the 
long-distance  driving  record,  I 
am  glad  an  American  did  it,  and 
that  I  am  the  American.  My 
record,  however,  will  not  last 
long.  I  have  been  fifty  days 
coming  across.  I  have  thought 
over  this  matter,  and  I  now 
know  that  with  proper  landing- 
places  along  the  route  and  other 
conditions  looked  after,  the  trip 
can  easily  be  made  in  thirty 
days,  and  possibly  less.  I  can 
beat  my  own  record." 


RODGERS    AND   HIS    ROUTE. 


Glancing  at  the  astounding 
progress  of  aviation  in  the  five  years  since  the  Wright  Brothers 
began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  world,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  says : 

"Five  years  ago  the  Wright  Brothers  were  the  only  men  in 
the  world  who  could  fly  in  heavier-than-air  machines.  In  the 
fall  of  1906  they  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
up  in  the  air  100  times  and  had  covered  altogether  exactly  160 
miles,  or  an  average  of  a  mile  each  flight,  but  there  was  one  won- 
derful record  of  being  up  for  over  half  an  hour,  and  covering 
twenty-four  miles. 

"And  now  we  have  just  seen  aviator  Rodgers  complete  his 
journey  of  over  .3,100  miles,  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  in 
less  than  six  weeks,  and  a  total  flying-time  of  about  three  days.'! 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Italy  is  seated  on  the  Ottoman. — Boston  Transcript. 

Two  out.  Steel  at  bat.  Department  of  Justice  pitching. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

A  GOOD  way  for  Eastern  women  to  get  the  ballot  would  be  by  removal 
to  California. — Los  Angeles  Tribune. 

China  a  republic  and  England  a  monarchy  in  1911.  History  is  full  of 
pleasant  little  ironies. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  ruled  that  a  boy  of  8  years 
is  not  worth  $5,000.  Some  boys  weren't.  They  grew  up  to  be 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. — Philadelphia  North  American. 

Anothbh  revolution  is  scheduled  for  Mex- 
ico. The  revolutionists  wish  to  fight  for 
freedom  from  the  freedom  for  which  they  last 
fought. — Harrisburgh  Telegraph. 

A  Boston  man  publishes  three  magazines, 
"The  Journal  of  Inebriety,"  "Poet  Lore." 
and  "The  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology." 
They  should  pull  together  well. — New  York 
World. 

OuB  own  modest  surmise  is  that  people  are 
going  over  to  the  Socialists  as  the  only  con- 
servative and  business  cherishing  party  now 
on  view. — New  York  Sun. 

It  may  turn  out  yet  that  it  was  Loeb  who 
told  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  that 
it  might  go  ahead  and  take  over  the  Tennes- 
see Coal  and  Iron  Company.  —  Ohio  Slate 
Journal. 

President  Tapt's  reelection  is  to  be  op- 
posed by  business  men  because  he  has  dis- 
turbed business;  by  retail  merchants  because 
he  favors  a  parcel  post;  by  the  small  consumer 
because  of  the  tariff,  and  by  still  others  just 
because.  Otherwise,  his  chances  ne.xt  year 
are  excellent. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Do  the  rebels  of  the  uprisen  South  China  refer  to  the  soldier  from  the 
North  as  Yan  Kee? — Little  Rock  Gazette. 

Will  Manuel,  Diaz,  and  Abdul  Hamid  kindly  move  over  and  make  room 
for  ex-King  Mathewson? — Kan.ias  City  Star. 

The  Seattle  woman  who  horsewhipped  a  judge  who  decided  a  case 
against  her  was  probably  too  mad  to  wait  for  the  recall. — Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch. 

Mary  Garden  says  Philadelphia  (is  the  most  musical  American 
city.  Well,  of  late  the  Quaker  town  has  been  hearing  the  music,  of 
the  spheres. — St.  Louis  Times. 

China  is  handling  its  insurgent  movement  so 
poorly  that  it  is  feared  the  new  Emperor  has  a 
judicial  temperament. — Kansas  City  Star. 

Judging  by  the  press  reports  of  existing 
conditions  in  China,  the  "  Son  of  Heaven '  is  a 
long  ways  from  home. — San  Fraticisco  Bulletin. 

Woodrow  Wilson  says  "the  Democrats 
are  willing  to  give  every  one  a  voice."  Cer- 
tainly they  have  enough  to  go  around. — Har- 
risburgh Telegraph. 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  trust  plans  to 
dissolve  seems  to  be  that  they  don't  dissolve 
anything  but  the  savings  of  the  public. — Phila- 
delphia North  American. 

A  NATURALIST  has  discovercd  that  ele- 
phants have  a  .sense  of  humor.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  G.  O.  P.  elephant  needs  it  all 
just  now. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  Literary  Digest  is  running  a  "Fifty 
Years  Ago"  column  of  the  war.  We  hope  it 
will  soon  get  around  to  the  second  battle  of 
Manassas.  The  way  the  Yankees  have  been 
licking  us  of  late  is  disheartening. — Colum- 
bia (S.  C.)  State. 


HB  WHO  laughs  last  LAUGHS  BEST. 

— Schilder  in  the  Indianapolis  Star. 


TKlfOLl     JHttD     I'KOM     TIKKISH    SHACKLES.  TRIPOLI     IS    ITALIAN.  I  H  L     KiSINL.     ST.\K    Ot    L  1  \  1  LI  Z.1I  1  ON . 

POSTAL  CARDS   CIRCULATED  IN  ITALY  TO   STIMULATE    PATRIOTISM. 

ITALIAN  CONDEMNATION  OF  THE  WAR 


THE  CAMPAIGN  in  Tripoli  is  not  altogether  popular 
in  Italy.  We  read  in  our  dispatches  of  the  "lukewarm- 
ness"  of  the  embarking  soldiers,  and  the  Socialist  paper 
Vorwaerls  (Berlin)  reports  that  desertion  among  the  troops  of 
the  Italian  Army  is  becoming  very  common.  The  Roman  organ 
of  the  proletariat,  Lavoro,  gives  as  news  from  Venice  that  "en- 
thusiasm and  patriotic  fervor"  are  not  very  apparent  when 
Tripoli  is  mentioned  in  that  city,  and  that  ' '  out  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  of  the  military  engineer  corps  only  twenty  showed 
themselves  ready  to  repair  to  the  seat  of  war."  "The  officer  in 
command  mustered  them  in  line  and  asked  for  volunteers.  Not 
a  single  man  stept  forward.  .  .  .  Desertion  is  indeed  becoming 
the  rule  in  other  regiments."  Many  of  the  popular  organs  of 
Italy  inveigh  bitterly  against  the  Government's  action  in  in- 
vading Africa.  The  Rirista  Popolare  (Rome)  is  particularly 
violent  upon  this  subject,  and  quotes  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and 
the  lamb  as  illustrating  Italy's  action.  "The  plague  of  un- 
righteous invasion,"  says  this  paper,  is  spreading  in  Europe 
"with  a  sort  of  "psychic  contagion,"  and  we  read: 

"The  first  movement  toward  a  conquest  of  Tripoli  dates  from 
the  seizure  of  Tunis  by  France.  The  impulse  thus  started  was 
intensified  by  the  Morocco  discussion.  This  impulse  then  as- 
sumed vaster  proportions,  and  the  idea  of  Italy's  right  to  a  part 
in  Africa  was  created  and  fostered,  as  the  Government  realized 
;that  France  and  England  had  their  hold  on  Africa,  and  Italy  as 


a  third  party  should  also  have  hers.  .  .  .  With  the  logic  of 
brigandage  it  was  argued  that  if  Germany,  which  has  no  Medi- 
terranean shore,  should  be  accorded  compensation  for  augment- 
ing the  African  dominion  of  France,  why  should  not  Italy, 
whose  whole  coast  line  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean,  take 
possession  of  Tripoli  as  a  mere  continuation  of  Sicily?" 

This  paper  declares  that  nothing  is  "more  melancholy  than 
the  attitude  of  the  Italian  press  toward  Turkey  as  a  moral  and 
intellectual  effect  of  this  psychic  contagion."     To  quote  further: 

"In  this  respect  the  Italian  papers  and  even  books,  which 
should  be  more  serious  and  fair-minded  in  tone,  are  simply  re- 
peating in  an  aggravated  form  the  apologue  of  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb.  One  journal,  with  remarkable  blindness,  attributes  to 
Turkey  the  part  of  the- wolf.  Could  any  perversions  of  the  true 
case  be  more  glaring?  As  a  matter  of  fact  Italy  has  not  a  single 
argument  in  her  favor.  AH  that  the  Government  can  plead  is 
that  France,  England,  and  Germany  have  helped  themselves 
liberally  to  African  territory.  We,  they  cry,  wish  also  to  seize 
without  moral  scruple  and  Avithout  ceremony  whatever  remains 
to  be  disposed  of." 

All  the  pretexts  put  forth  by  Mr.  Giolitti  and  his  supporters 
are  false  and  hypocritical,  declares  this  popular  organ,  which 
continues : 

"We  actually'  accuse  the  Turks  of  occupying  a  Tripoli  which 
does  not  belong  to  them,  of  boycotting  our  goods,  of  grudging 
us  a  place  there,  of  accusing  lis  of  brigandage.     We  show  con- 


LITTLE    ITALY. 


BIG    ITALY. 


■WHERE    IS    THE    FOE! 
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Turkey — "Help!     Police!     A    burglar   is   making   off   with 
my  property." 

Police — "What's  that  to  mo?     It  isn't  my  property." 

—  Wahrr  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


EXPLANATION    OP    THE     WAR. 

"The  tourist  season  in  Italy  was  poor  last  summer,  so  we 
must  seek  new  victims  in  Africa." 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


tempt  for  them,  and  then  wonder  if  they  distrust  our  intentions. , 
It  may  truly  be  observed  in  this  respect  that  not  only  are  sin- 
cerity and  honesty  wanting  in  these  pretexts,  the  most  elemen- 
tary character  of  seriousness  is  absent  from  the  thoughts  of  the 
Government." 

For  thirty  years,  says  this  writer,  Italy  has  cast  covetous  eyes 
on  Tripoli,  to  which  territory  she  had  no  possible  right.  "Does 
it  not  make  Italians  blush  with  confusion  when  they  think  that 
one  of  their  countrymen  wrote  a  book  on  Tripoli  entitled  '  The 
Promised  Land'?"  The  vineyard  of  Naboth  the  Jezreelite  was 
never  more  greedily  longed  for  by  King  Ahab  than  this  strip  of 
Northern  Africa  has  been  coveted  by  Italian  politicians.  This 
writer  concludes: 

"The  Italian  press,  with  few  exceptions,  have  pretended  that 
the  Turks  have  shown  gratitude  toward  those  who  have  robbed 
them,  they  have  assumed  that  the  Turks  are  quite  resigned  to 
being  outraged  and  beaten.  The  plea  is  not  only  dishonest,  it 
is  ridiculous.  Italy  is  invading  Tripoli  in  the  spirit  of  brigan- 
dage, without  excuse,  or  even  a  specious  argument,  in  justifi- 
cation."— Trandalion  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY   TERRORISM   THRIVES  IN  RUSSIA 

TERRORISM  is  again  a  burning  topic  in  Russia,  forced 
upon  the  public  attention  bj'  the  assassination  of 
Stolypin.  Hitherto  it  has  been  talked  of  only  in  private, 
the  editors  avoiding  it  as  if  no  such  thing  were  known  in  the 
Czar's  Empire.  Only  the  "underground"  papers  and  the 
revolutionary  organs  prblished  abroad  dared  mention  it.  But 
when  the  Premier  was  openly  shot  down  in  a  brilliantly  lighted 
theater,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Czar  and  a  distinguished 
audience,  it  became  useless  to  pretend  anj'  longer,  and  the  .semi- 
official Noroyc  Vrcmyn  it.self  now  comes  out  with  a  discussion  of 
the  forbidden  topic,  and  confesses  that  terrorism  is  caused  by 
the  domination  of  the  bureaucracj'  and  the  absence  of  anj'  genu- 
ine popular  government.  It  does  not  shrink  even  from  quoting 
the  terrorists  themselves  and  giving  their  point  of  view.  In 
analyzing  the  causes  of  terrorism  this  St.  Petersburg  organ 
reaches  the  following  conclusion : 

"The  radical-liberal  press  say  that  terrorism  in  our  country 


DP  AND  AT  HIM. 


HERE  HE  COMES. 


CLOSE  QUARTERS. 

— Floh   ^VicnnaV 
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is  natural,  that  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  deep-seated  dissatis- 
faction with  the  existing  state  of  things.  This  is  a  base  false- 
hood. There  is  discontent  in  all  countries.  In  all  countries, 
great  and  small,  we  see  opposing  interests,  conflicting  aims  and 

endeavors.     Why  then  does 
terrorism   not   exist  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  or  any  other 
country?     The      answer      is 
plain.     In  England  and  Ger- 
many, for  example,  the  dis- 
contented   elements  do    not 
resort  to  the  murder  of  cab- 
inet    ministers,    or  at  least 
have  never  set  up  murder  as 
a   systematic   mode  of   war- 
fare,  for    the  simple  reason 
that  they  very  well  know  the 
futility  of  terrorism,  the  utter 
impossibility      of     attaining 
their    ends    by     means     of 
violence.     In  countries  where 
polities  are  national  individ- 
uals   play   but  a   secondary 
role.     The  people  engage  in 
polities,      the     nation,      the 
national  aims  and  ideals  give 
direction  and  tone  to  pontics. 
Hence    a    change    of     indi- 
viduals at  the  head   of  the 
government       would     bring 
about   no    political    change. 
In    such  countries   there   is, 
therefore,  no  psychologic  basis 
for    terrorism.     The    revolu- 
tionary elements  must  fight, 
not  with  separate  individuals, 
but   with    society    and    the 
whole  nation. 
"Unfortunately,  it  is  not  so  with  us.     In  Russia  the  govern- 
mental powers  and  society  as  a  whole  are  absolutely  lacking  in 
national  consciousness.     Oiu"  ruling  classes  are  denationalized. 
We  have  no  national  ideals  in  politics,  we  are  even  without 
national  slogans.     Politically  Russian  society  is  at  a  very  low 
stage  of  evolution.     The  Russians  have  too  long  been  prevented 
from  taking  part  in  directing  the  poUtical  life  of  the  people. 
Politics  with  us  is  the  business  of  a  few,  and  not  of  the  whole 
nation.     Hence  the  peculiar  activity  of  those  people  to  whom 
nothing  is  sacred,  their  endeavor  to  remove  the  heads  of  the 
Government  whom  they  consider  dangerous  to  the  revolution. 
And  it  is  a  fact,  tho  a  sad  fact,  that  the  reasoning 
of  the  revolutionists  was  quite  sound.     The  great 
terroristic  activity  began  with  the  assassination  of 
Bogoliepov,  was  followed  by  the  killing  of  Plehve, 
and  led  to  the    most    brilliant    successes  of   the 
revolution." 

The  remedy  for  this  chaotic  state  of  affairs,  the 
Novoye  Vremya  concludes,  lies  in  taking  away  the 
power  of  government  from  the  few  and  giving  it  to 
the  people.     The  Riech  (St.  Petersburg),  a  liberal 
paper,  commenting  on  this  suggestion,  satirically 
remarks    that    judging   from    the   source  whence 
the  suggestion  comes  the  writer  probably  means 
the  Black  Hundreds  when  he  speaks  of  the  people, 
and  to  transfer  the  powers  of  government  to  the 
people,  in  the  Novoye  Vremya' s  sense,  would  mean 
to  exchange  White  Terror  for  Red.     The  Novoye 
Vremya,   by   supporting  the    extreme   nationaUst 
parties,  has  countenanced  a  worse  power  of  violence 
than  the  revolutionary  terrorists  were  ever  respon- 
sible for.     And  recently  after  the  assassination  of 
Stolypin  it  did  not  conceal  its  dissatisfaction  at 
the  strict  measures  which  Kokovtseff,    the  new  Premier,  took 
to  prevent  anti-Jewish  outbreaks.    When  recently  the  charge  of 
"ritual  murder"  was  trumped  up  against  the  Jews,  Menshikov, 
the  star  contributor  to  the  paper,  did  his  best  to  fan  the  flame 
of  race  hatred,  altho  every  one  knows  that  this  old  accusation  has 
been  discredited. — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  OPIUM  FIGHT  IN   CHINA 

CHINA'S  AWAKENING  may  not  be  due  to  its  dis- 
continuance of  the  use  of  the  pipe  whose  fumes  of 
drowsy  poppy-juice  bring  false  contentment,  but  the 
two  events,  perhaps,  are  part  of  the  same  forward  movement 
toward  a  new  time  in  the  old  land.  Since  the  bonfire  of  the 
books  of  magic  by  the  Ephesian  sorcerers,  never  has  such  a 
resolute  holocaust  of  pestiferous  property  been  made  than  was 
recently  witnessed  at  Tien-Tsin,  when  the  spoils  of  many  opium- 
dens — pipes,  lamps,  saucers,  etc. —  were  consumed  by  the  flames. 
This  was  done  under  the  auspices  of  the  Anti-Opium  League, 
which  is  waging  a  stubborn  war  against  the  use  of  this  fatal  drug. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris)  that  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  abolish  the  use  of  the  narcotic,  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
China  are  still  addicted  to  its  use,  and  we  are  told : 

"Opium-smokers  are  recruited  from  the  upper  classes,  espe- 
cially the  mandarins,  the  government  officials,  and  the  men  of 
letters,  and  also  from  the  very  lowest  classes,  day  laborers  and 
others  of  the  proletariat.  The  middle  class  is  much  less  enslaved 
than  these  two  extreme  orders  of  the  people.  The  smokers 
begin  the  practise  at  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of  age. 
Some  boys  of  ten  or  fifteen  take  to  the  pipe.  The  number  given 
to  opium  may  be  estimated  at  from  one-fifth  to  two-thirds  of 
the  population,  according  to  the  region.  The  force  of  example 
and  the  contagious  diffusion  of  this  habit  are  accountable  for 
its  wide  prevalence.  The  Chinese  smoke  opium  because  they 
see  it  smoked  all  around  them,  just  as  we  use  the  cigaret  in  the 
spirit  of  imitation." 

These,  of  coiu-se,  are  the  lines  on  which  the  Anti-Opium  League 
is  working.  By  destroying  publicly  the  pipes  and  other  utensils 
employed  by  the  smokers  they  practically  remove,  in  some 
degree,  the  temptation  and  opportunity  from  the  young,  and  at 
the  same  time  set  a  stigma  on  the  vice.  This  is  the  sentiment 
exprest  over  and  over  again  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Waite  Thwing^ 
the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  League.  Of  the  recent  "sol- 
emn incineration  of  utensils  employed  in  the  consumption  of 
opium,"  at  his  suggestion,- the  Illustration  (Paris)  says: 

"The  best  people  in  China,  reahzing  the  perils  of  the  opium 
habit,  appear  to  be  obstinately  determined  to  oppose,  by  every 
possible  means,  the  spread  of  an  evil  which,  in  spite  of  official 
edicts,  extends  its  ravages  day  by  day.     A  veritable  battle  has 


A    BONFIRE    OF    OPIUM-PIPES. 
This  public  destruction  draws  a  crowd,  influences  public  opinion,  and  gives  the  workers 
a  chance  to  distribute  literature  and  give  helpful  advice. 

been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  Public  addresses,  postal  cards, 
and  imposing  public  demonstrations  have  been  resorted  to  for 
the  piurpose  of  impressing  the  popular  mind.  The  Viceroy  of 
Yunnan  recently  caused  to  be  burnt  up  in  public,  to  the  sound 
of  gongs  and  fifes,  thousands  of  opium-pipes." 

This  example  was  followed  at  Tien-Tsin,  where,  under  the 
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THE    PKIZE-WINNEKS    AND    THEIR    DISTINGUISHED    FRIENDS. 

Count  Okiima's  (linntT-party  to  the  boys  who  wrote  the  best  essays  on  peace  between  Japan  and  America.  The  Coimt.  in  white,  has 
on  his  right  Dr.  Nitobe  (with  the  fan),  now  lecturing  in  this  country,  and  Dr.  Motoda.  On  his  left  sit  Mr.  Shimada.  a  member  of  the 
Diet;  Dr.  Naruse,  president  of  the  women's  university;  and  Profes.sor  Shiozawa  of  Waseda  University.  The  prize  essayists  from  the 
reader's  left  to  right,  arc  Iwao  Ayusawa.  Koltichi  Hayashi,  Seichiro  Niijuma,  Hayao  Kashiwa.si,  and  Toraichi  Mitsunaga.  The  essays 
were  written  in  English,  a  feat  appreciated  only  by  those  who  know  the  radical  differences  between  their  language  and  ours. 


auspices  of  the  Anti-Opium  League,  a  big  bonfire  was  made  in  the 
playground  of  the  school  of  Nan-Kai.  One  of  the*  most  remark- 
able features  in  the  work  of  Christian  missionaries  in  the  East, 
from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Ganges,  is  their  influence  as  dis- 
seminators not  only  of  religion,  but  of  social  refinement  and 
European  civilization.  The  American  and  English  missionaries, 
men  and  women,  have  done  a  great  deal,  by  teaching  and  exam- 
ple, to  rouse  India,  China,  and  Japan  from  the  torpor  of  th(>ir 
inherited  habits,  and  to  teach  them  the  many 
virtues  of  energetic  self-denial.  The  children 
who  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  opium 
utensils  learned  a  lesson  through  their  eyes 
which  might  have  been  more  difficult  to  teacli 
through  the  ear.  The  Illuslration  thus  describes 
this  incident : 

"To  small  logs  of  wood  were  fastened 
every  kind  of  utensil  employed  in  the  consump- 
tion of  the  deadly  drug — pipes,  lamps,  and 
saucers.  These  were  piled  up  in  the  large  exer- 
cise ground,  spacious  as  a  field  of  military 
maneuvers,  belonging  to  the  school  of  Nan-Kai. 
A  crowd  of  Chinese  had  assembled,  coming 
on  foot  or  in  carriages  to  witness  the  burning 
of  what  they  had  once  been  devoted  to.  Keep- 
ing a  good  distance  off,  within  the  limits  of  a 
vast  square,  they  stood  in  astonishment  at  this 
solemn  conflagration,  which  some  of  them 
could  not  see  without  feeling  a  pang  of  regret. 

"Meanwhile,  the  organizers  of  this  singular 
spectacle  moved  to  and  fro  among  the  on- 
lookers, giving  them  good  advice  and  suggest- 
ing to  the  smokers  of  opium  that  they  should 
go  to  the  hospital  to  be  cured  of  the  dc^testablc 
habit.  And  Mr.  Thwing,  the  active  Secretary 
of  the  League,  himself  distributed,  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  propaganda,  postal  cards  with 
pictures  simple  and  direct  as  the  childr(>n's 
pictures  manufactured  at  Epinal.  On  tlu^se 
cards  were  depicted,  for  instance,  three  men, 
lean  as  skeletons,  smoking  opium.  \  tiger 
approaches  with  the  intention  of  devouring  them,  but  turns 
away,  as  if  saying.  They  are  too  skinny!  Perhaps  it  might 
be  concluded  from  this  apologue,  by  the  law  of  logic,  that 
opium  is  to  be  earnestly  re<'ommended  as  a  defense  against 
wild  beasts,  but  Mr.  Thwing  did  not  anticipate  such  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  picture,  tho  doubtless  it  occurred  to  some  subtile 
mandarin,  as  he  lay  smoking  his  opmm."— Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THKODORK 


Of  The  Friend 
visited  .Japan  and 
writing  contest. 


JAPANESE  SCHOOLBOYS  ON   PEACE 

ANEW  CHAPTER  of  peculiar  interest  to  Americans  in 
the  exchange  of  students  and  profes.sors  among  the 
-  various  nations  is  seen  in  the  "peace  scholarship*" 
recently  founded  in  Japan.  To  summarize  the  reports  of  about 
ten  papers  published  in  Tokyo  and  Osaka,  it  appears  that  a 
fund  of  .13,000  has  been  given,  to  be  paid  to  five  students  in 
Japan  who  write  the  best  essays  on  maintain- 
ing the  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and 
America.  The  money  is  to  support  the  five 
students  during  a  course  of  study  at  the  Mid- 
Pacific  Institute  at  Honolulu,  and  is  quite  a.p- 
propriately  given  under  the  auspices  of  The 
Friend,  a  Honolulu  journal  which  claims  to  be 
the  "oldest  newspaper  west  of  the  Rockies." 
The  scholarship  derives  its  importance  partly 
from  the  fact  that  it  will  set  a  large  number 
of  Japanese  young  men  thinking  on  how  to 
maintain  peace,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  the  serious  ba<'Jdng  of  an  important 
group  of  Japanese  public  men.  The  president 
of  the  advisory  board  is  Count  Okuma.  the 
founder  and  ex-leader  of  the  Progressive  party 
in  Japan,  and  founder  and  president  of  the 
Waseda  University  in  Tokyo.  Another  mem- 
ber of  it  is  Dr.  Nitobe.  author  of  "Bushido," 
now  lecturing  in  America  as  an  e.xchange  pro- 
fessor. Six  other  college  pre.>;idents  appear  in 
the  list  of  memliers.  along  with  the  Mayor  of 
Tokyo,  the  Imperial  Minister  of  Education,  a 
Methodist  bishop,  prominent  financiers,  and 
others.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  im- 
portance the  Japanese  attribute  to  it.  The 
scholarships  were  established  during  a  \isit  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Richards,  of  the  Mid-Pacific 
Institute  and  The  Friettd.  to  Japan  last  spring 
The  essays  on  peace  were  written  and  the  winners  have  been 
chosen,  and  we  are  enabled  to  quote  passages  from  their  solu- 
tions of  the  great  problem  of  the  Pacific.  Mr.  T.  Mitsunaga  ar- 
gues that  friendship  will  be  promoted  by  better  acquaintan.?e, 
and  that  will  be  brought  about  by  letting  the  Japanese  enter  the 
United  States,  instead  of  barring  them  out.  a*  at  present.  He 
>\Tites  in  part: 


K1CH.\RDS. 

(Honolulu),    who 
started  the  essay- 
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'It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  the  Pacific  will  be  the 
center  of  the  coming  generation.  And  since  the  control  of  the 
Pacific  means  the  control  of  the  world,  several  attempts  have 
been  already  made  by  European  Powers  to  become  the  lord 
of  it;  that  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  also  involved  by 
the  same  desire  is  not  difficult  to  be  guessed. 

"Each  wants  to  exercise  the  absolute  power;  each  dislikes 
other's  success. 

"Influence  of  Germany  is  growing  in  South  America  with 
jfreat  rapidity,  and  she  is  looking  forward  for  the  opportunity 
;)f  becoming  the  lord  of  the  Pacific.  She  has  tried,  I  dare  say, 
not  only  once  to  cause  a  rupture  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  by  spreading  rootless  rumors.  Her  wish  is  to  play  the 
part  of  the  fisherman  who  took  advatage  of  the  quarrel  between 
bhe  kingfisher  and  the  clam.  We  grant  the  way  Bismarck 
prevented  France  and  Russia  from  uniting  to  have  been  very 
dexterous.  But  must  we  take  the  same  road  that  has  been 
treaded  by  France  and  Russia? 

■ '  Peace  of  the  Pacific  depends  chiefly  on  close  relation  between 
•Japan  and  the  United  States.  Sympathy  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  person  who  has  been  or  is  under  similar  circumstances. 
We  can  only  sympathize  with  each  other  by  understanding  each 
other,  and  the  best  way  to  have  good  understanding  between 
any  two  nations  is  to  allow  them  to  come  in  contact  with  each 
other.  But  the  door  has  been  shut  before  us.  We  can  hardly 
go  on  board  the  steamer  which  is  bound  for  the  United  States. 
The  door  has  been  shut  before  us  by  the  European  emig  ants 
who  have  lately  set  their  feet  on  the  Continent,  on  the  pretext 
of  their  incapacity  of  competing  with  the  lower  salaries  of  our 
emigrants;  but  in  reality  they  do  not  like  to  go  side  by  side  with 
our  emigrants,  for  they  might  have  been  able  to  make  a  combina- 
tion with  our  emigrants  if  they  had  wished  to  do  so.  At  any 
rate,  the  racial  prejudice  is  the  most  grievous  thing.  It  will 
prove,  I  fear,  to  be  the  root  of  every  evil  that  will  spring  up  on 
the  Pacific.  We  are  endeavoring  to  sweep  it  away  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  I  hope  the  true  Americans  have  the  same 
opinion 

'If  you  want  to  continue  the  close  relation  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  let  me  remark — '  Open  your  door.'  Let 
us  thus  maintain  the  peace  of  the  Pacific." 

Mr.  Iwao  Ayusawa,  after  a  warm  tribute  to  Commodore  Perry 
for  opening  Japan  to  civilization,  and  another  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  ending  the  war  with  Russia,  declares  the  trouble 
over  the  immigration  question  has  been  caused  by  "eyeless 
persons,  speculative  rogues,  or  ambitious  men  who  dare  it  for 
fame,"  and  goes  on  to  compare  the  Pacific  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic  as  arenas  of  struggle  for  world-suprem- 
acy.    We  read: 

"Modern  Japan  dates  from  the  advent  of  the  American 
Squadron  to  Japan  in  18.53,  under  Commodore  Perry,  the  hon- 
orable mission  to  revive  the  Japanese  nation.  For  through  his 
persevering,  friendly  efi'orts,  the  bright  ray  of  Occidental  civili- 
sation flashed  through  the  darkness,  gave  a  striking  impact  upon 
the  failing  Shogunate,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Grand  Restora- 
tion. Therefore  the  country  which  only  two  score  years  ago 
was  no  more  than  a  terra  incognita,  having  now  progressed  with 
a  surprizing  speed,  wiU  sway  the  balance  of  power  on  earth  with 
her  single  influence.  And  herein  indeed  lies  the  source  of  that 
lasting  friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States 

"The  Russo-Japanese  War  which  was  fought  for  lasting 
security  and  consolidation  of  Eastern  empires,  and  whereof  the 
patriotic  blood  of  our  loyal  soldiers  was  shed  in  the  deserted 
Manchuria,  was  ultimately  brought  to  a  brilliant  end,  by  the 
honorable  and  peace-loving  Roosevelt,  ex-President  of  the 
United  States.  Who  could  disregard  such  sublimity  of  immor- 
tal combination  of  the  two  peoples? 

"Till  fifteenth  century,  a  nation  that  could  lay  the  Medi- 
terranean under  its  sway  had  been  really  the  most  influential  in 
Europe;  next  the  discovery  of  America  gradually  proved  that 
the  most  powerful  in  the  Atlantic  would  be  the  mistress  of  all. 
Their  fierce  competition,  naval,  economical,  and  all,  has  thus 
removed  westward  on.  And  now  the  flood  of  their  super- 
abounding  activity  breaks  through  the  Panama,  and  thousands 
of  fleets,  dashing  in  with  all-expansive,  evil  ambitions,  will  cover 
the  waters  of  the  Pacific  where  lie  the  destinies  of  future  pros- 
perity and  adversity  of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Hark 
their  warlike  cry  'to  control  the  Pacific  is  to  control  the  world.' 
It  could  logically  be  said,  therefore,  the  tranquillity  there  means 
the  world  peace,  and  it  should  be  the  noble  mission,  or  an  urgent 


duty  of  us,  the  people  standing  on  both  sides  of  the  prospective 
field  of  their  cruel  conflicts,  to  combine  ourselves  firmly  further- 
more, devoting  whole  energy,  the  best  powers  of  mind  and  body 
in  view  of  the  obstructions  to  all  ambitious,  expansive  move- 
ments in  the  Pacific  which  would  in  any  way  tend  to  endanger 
the  Peace. 

"And  in  conclusion,  doubtless,  it  is  the  self-sacrificing  spirits 
based  upon  this  viewed  mission,  that  will  serve  the  best  for 
any  future  combinations  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  Empire  of  Rising  Sun. " 


SOUTH   AMERICAN  TREPIDATION 

WHILE  THE  Monroe  Doctrine  protects  South  America 
from  Europe,  it  does  not  protect  it  from  the  United 
States.  This  point  has  not  been  dwelt  upon  very 
much  in  this  country,  but  it  is  fully  understood  in  the  Latin 
Republics,  and  we  have  published  several  articles  showing  South 
American  apprehensions  of  our  designs.  This  feeling  of  suspi- 
cion has  also  been  noticed  in  Europe,  and  the  Tour  du  Monde 
(Paris)  treats  it  at  some  length.  The  South  Americans  feel 
themselves  incapable  of  resisting  such  a  powerful  neighbor  as 
Uncle  Sam,  remarks  this  paper,  and  "are  trying  to  attract  the 
attention  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  those  nations  who  have 
created  spheres  of  influence  in  South  America.  They  see  that 
President  Taft  is  faithful  to  his  imperialist  policy."  He  "shows 
himself  dangerous  toward  the  South."  "Conscious  of  their  his- 
toric rights,"  the  Southern  Republics  must  "mount  guard"  in 
their  own  defense.  The  Mercuric  (Santiago  de  Chile)  declares 
that  the  burning  question  that  particularly  concerns  the  South- 
ern Republics  is  the  hegemony  of  the  Pacific,  which  it  lies  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  to  decide.  The  Chilean 
journal  remarks: 

"In  this  struggle  on  behalf  of  material  interests  Chile  is  cer- 
tainly called  upon  to  play  an  important  part.  In  the  first  place, 
because  of  her  extended  coast  line;  secondly,  because  the  con- 
dition of  her  interior,  with  all  the  commerce  and  industry  con- 
centrated there,  gives  her  a  preponderating  influence.  There- 
fore Chile  watches  with  keen  interest  the  various  phases  of  this 
struggle  for  the  hegemony  on  the  Pacific." 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  we  are  told,  will  do  much 
to  facilitate  the  preeminence  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific. 
It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  President  Taft  fortifies  the 
canal,  and,  as  the  Mercurio  thinks,  purposes  to  acquire  the 
Galapagos  Islands,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  the 
canal  at  the  Pacific  end. 

Finally,  this  writer  warns  Europe  and  tells  the  Eastern  Con- 
tinent that  these  measures  of  the  United  States'  President  are  a 
menace  to  its  commerce,  and  we  read: 

"Europe  can  not  fail  to  see  this;  Europe  must  feel  interested 
in  the  rupture  of  international  equilibrium  which  threatens  her 
economic  interests.  As  for  Japan,  she  can  not  regard  with  indif- 
ference the  fortification  of  the  canal,  and  must  feel  her  commer- 
cial expansion  threatened,  and  not  without  reason,  for  in  case 
of  a  conflict  with  the  United  States,  or  even  with  Europe,  Japan 
wiU  be  confronted  with  a  barrier  to  her  movements.  And  cer- 
tainly the  Republics  of  Latin  America  regard  with  suspicion, 
almost  with  terror,  this  act  of  seizure  by  the  Northern  Repub- 
lic of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  which  they  consider  to  be  the  first 
stage  in  the  march  of  conquest." 

These  opinions  of  a  leading  South  American  journal  are  sig- 
nificant, altho  "suspicion"  and  "terror"  have  as  usual  roused 
up  a  fantom  of  unreality  in  this  ease.  This  well-informed 
French  organ  has  here  been  misled  by  the  Chilean  paper.  The 
seizure  by  the  United  States  of  the  Galapagos  is  a  myth,  for  on 
seeking  a  confirmation  or  denial  of  the  statement  of  the  Tour  du 
Monde  copied  from  the  Santiago  Mercurio,  we  applied  to  the 
Department  of  State  at  Washington,  and  Secretary  Knox  writes 
us:  "There  is  no  truth  in  the  statement  that  this  Government 
has  occupied  the  Galapagos  Islands." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literahy  Digest. 


WHEN   SHALL  WE  REACH  A  BILLION  > 


iAX  ESTIMATE  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
/-A  in  successive  future  years,  by  Prof.  W  J  McGee, 
based  on  the  results  of  the  last  census  and  printed  in 
Science  (New  York,  October  (5),  indicates  that  we  shall  number 
more  than  a  billion  in  less  than  three  centuries,  or,  to  be  exact, 
in  A.D.  2190,  when  Professor 
McGee's  figures  give  us 
1,007,000,000.  The  esti- 
mate! made  by  Henry 
Gannett,  ten  years  ago, 
based  on  the  census  of  1900, 
allows  us  only  712,000,000 
in  that  year.  In  the  ac- 
companying table,  showing 
the  McGee  and  the  Gannett 
estimates  in  parallel  col- 
umns, it  will  be  seen  that 
the  latter  underestimates 
the  1910  figures  by  nearly 
two  million.  If  this  under- 
estimate is  cumulative,  we 
may  understand  how  th(! 
McGee  figures  continue  to 
gain,  but  besides  this.  Pro- 
fessor McGee  tells  us  that 
he  has  taken  into  account 
all  sorts  of  conditions  and 
circumstances  that  are 
rarely  noted  in  such  esti- 
mates, altho  they  should 
logically  be  considered  and 
given  due  weight.  For 
instance,  he  writes: 

"The  rate  of  increase  in 
population  to  the  limit  fixt 
by  water-supply  may  be  ex- 
trapolated roughly;  and  de- 
spite the  favorable  prepos- 
session due  to  Gannett's  ex- 
perience (greater,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  cen- 
sus student  in  the  country), 
his  estimate  of  the  decen- 
nial increment  may  be  some- 
what increa.sed — for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  his  esti- 
mate for  the  1910  population,  altho  made  but  a  few  months  in 
advance  of  enumeration  and  in  the  light  of  the  approximate 
figures  of  late  prepared  in  the  Census  office,  was  nearly  2,000,000 
too  low.  Again,  the  advances  during  recent  years  in  etiology, 
sanitation,  surgery,  and  other  factors  of  health  and  viability 
have  virtually  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  mankind  in  this  and 
other  countries,  while  the  influence  of  enlightenment  is  rapidly 
spreading,  so  that  (in  spite  of  a  declining  birth-rate)  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world  generally  appears  to  be  increasing  at  an  unpre- 
cedented rate.  Furthermore,  in  this  country  primary  production 
{i.e..  of  food-stuft's  and  textiles)  has  within  a  few  years  past  in- 
creased with  unparalleled  rapidity,  perhaps  more  rapidly  than 
manufacturing  or  transportation  in  their  palmiest  days;  taking 
the  ^■alue  of  the  farm-products  of  1899  at  100  as  a  basis,  the 
relative  value  for  190")  was  133;  for  1900,  143.4;  for  1907,  158.7; 
for  1908,  1(57.3;  for  1909,  182.8.  and  for  1910,  189.2— the  ab.solute 
value  for  this  last  year  reaching  .S8,920,000,0()().  Meantime,  the 
influx  of  prolific  immigrants  continues,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  finding  their  way  into  rural  districts  and  primary 
industries  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  family  life. 
These  various  considerations  warrant  the  exp(>ctation  ofa  vig- 
orous and  sustained  growth  in  the  population  of  this  country  for 
many  years." 


PAST   AND   PKOSFEt 

;tive 

POPULATION'   (JF 

MAINLAND 

UNITED   STATES 

Year 

A.D. 

: ■ • 

Present  Esti.mate 

Gannett  Estimate 

Population 

Increase 

• 

Population 

Increase 

1790 

3,929,214 

3,929,000 

1800 

5,308,483 

1,379,269  = 

=  35.1';c 

5,308,000 

l,379,()f)0  = 

=  35'i 

1810 

7,239,881 

1,931, .398 

.36.4 

7,240,000 

1,931,000 

36 

1820 

9,638,453 

2,.398,572 

.33.1 

9,638,000 

2.399,000 

33 

1830 

12,866,020 

3,227,.567 

33 . 5 

12,866,000 

3.228,()(K) 

33 

1840 

17,069,453 

4,203,433 

.32.7 

17,069,000 

4,203,000 

33 

1850 

23,191.876 

6,122,423 

35 , 9 

23,192,000 

6,122,000 

36 

1860 

31,443,321 

8.251,445 

35 . 0 

31,443,000 

8,251,000 

36 

1870 

38„558,371 

7.115.050 

22.6 

38,5.58,000 

7,115,000 

23 

1880 

.W,  1.55.783 

11. .597, 412 

30 . 1 

.50,1.56,000 

11,597,000 

30 

1890 

62,947,714 

12,791,931 

25,5 

62,622.000 

12,466.000 

25 

1900 

75,994,575 

13,046,861 

20.7 

75,569,000 

12,946,000 

21 

1910 

91,972,266 

15,977,691 

21,0 

90,000,000 

21  (7) 

1920 

1 10,000,000 

18,000,000 

20 

104,000,000 

16 

1930 

131,000,000 

21,000.000 

19 

119,000,000 

14 

1940 

155,000,000 

24,000,000 

18 

134,000,000 

13 

1950 

181,000,000 

26,000,000 

17 

1.50,000,000 

12 

1960 

210,000,000 

29,000.000 

16 

167.000,000 

10 

1970 

241,000,000 

31,000,000 

15 

184,000,000 

10 

1980 

275,000,000 

34,000,000 

14 

202,000,000 

10 

1990 

311,000,000 

36,000,000 

13 

225,000,000 

11 

2000 

348,000,000 

37,000,000 

12 

249,000,000 

11 

2010 

386.000,000 

38,000,000 

11 

274,000,000 

10 

2020 

425.000,000 

39.000.000 

10 

299,000,000 

9 

2030 

463.000.000 
505,000,600 

38,000,000 

9 

325,000,000 

9 

2040 

42,000.000 

9 

350,000,000 

8 

2050 

.545.000.000 

40,000,000 

8 

375,000,000 

7 

2060 

589.000,000 

44,000,000 

8 

400,000,000 

7 

2070 

630,000.000 

41,000,000 

7 

425,000,000 

6 

2080 

674.000,000 

44,000,000 

7 

450,000, 000 

6 

2090 

714.000,000 

40,000,000 

6 

475,000,000 

5 

2100 

757,000,000 

43,000,000 

6 

500.000,000 

5 

2110 

795. ()()(), 000 

38,600,000 

5 

525.000.000 

5 

2120 

835,000,000 

40,000,000 

o 

551,000.000 

5 

2130 

868,000,000 

33,000,000 

4 

573,000.000 

h 

2140 

903.000,000 

35,000,000 

4 

596.000.000 

U 

2150 

9,30,000.000 

27,000,000 

3 

620.000.000 

h 

2160 

958.000,000 

28,000,000 

3 

6Jt5.000.000 

k 

2170 

977.000,000 

19,000,000 

2 

671.000.000 

h 

2180 

997.000.000 

20,000,000 

2 

691.000.000 

3 

2190 

1,007.000,000 

10,000.000 

1 

712.000.000 

3 

2200 

1,017,000,000 

10,000,000 

1 

933.000.000 

3 

2210 

1,017,000,000 

0 

0 

755,000.000 

3 

LOOKING  THREE   CENTURIES  AHEAD. 

The  acivances  in  science  "have  virtually  given  a  new  lease  of  life  to  mankind," 
says  Professor  McGee,  so  that  the  population  of  the  world  "  appears  to  be  increas- 
ing at  an  unprecedented  rate," 


There  are  other  considerations  of  this  kind  for  which  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  original  paper,  which  is  too  long 
for  extensive  quotation.  We  give  some  of  the  concluding  para- 
graphs, as  follows: 

"It  is  true  that  in  the  era  of  commercial  interchange  on  which 

the  world  has  fairly  entered 
no  country  exists  wholly 
unto  itself,  but  .subsists  in 
part  on  the  resources  of. 
other  lands  and  in  prospee- 
tivcly  increasing  degree  on 
those  of  the  waters;  the- 
oretically, the  population- 
estimate  for  any  countn,- 
should  take  account  of  the 
eapacity  of  other  countries 
for  yielding»and  exchanging 
necessaries  of  life — i.e.,  the 
materials  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing; but  practically,  the 
cost  of  exchange  (including 
transportation)  imposes  a 
burden  directly  on  the  con- 
sumers and  less  directly  on 
the  producers  of  commodi- 
ties, and  if  these  are  prime 
necessaries  this  burden  tends 
quickly  to  become  unbear- 
able— when  the  people  on 
whom  it  rests  must  cease 
increasing  and  may  even 
decrease  imtil  an  economic 
balance  is  attained.  Yet 
bj-  reason  of  areal  extent 
and  variety  of  resources, 
mainland  United  States  is 
potentially  self-contained  in 
exceptional  degree  (unex- 
celled natural  wealth  in 
materials  for  manufactur- 
ing and  the  de^■elopment  of 
l)Ower  are  combined  with  a 
large  capacitj'  for  produ- 
cing prime  necessaries;,  so 
that  prognostications  of 
growth  in  this  country  are 
apparently  safer  than  in  any 
other.  The  very  extent  of 
territory  contributes  to  its 
self-content  and  isolation: 
its  magnificent  distances  in- 
volve such  cost  in  transportation  (and  must  continue  to  do 
so,  despite  prospective  improvement  in  faciUties)  as  to  limit 
interchange  between  producing  areas  and  ports,  and  thtis  to 
restrict  foreign  commerce;  .  .  .  few  realize  that  with  half  its  area 
and  the  present  water-supply  equably  distributed,  mainland 
United  States  could  sustain  a  population  equal  to  its  present 
capacity  and  maintain  freer  foreign  commerce  by  reason  of  the 
reduced  average  distance  and  cost  of  domestic  traffic. 

"The  various  factors  affecting  any  forecast  of  future  pro- 
duction and  population  in  this  country  indicate  that  the  growth 
will  be  exceptionally  independent  and  presumably  uniform. 
The  highest  numerical  increment  in  the  accompanying  tabu- 
lated estimate  (for  a  century  and  a  half  hence)  is  44,0(10.0(K1  in  a 
decade,  only  two  and  three-quarter  times  that  of  the  last  decade 
with  an  estimated  poi)ulation  sevenfold  greater.  The  maxi- 
mum estimated  population  of  about  1.000,000.000  is  less  than 
eleven  times  that  of  1910;  and  any  excess  in  the  estimated 
increments  may  be  balanced  by  extending  the  estimated  datf 
(about  A.D.  2200)  a  few  decades  further  into  the  future.  By 
way  of  comparison  it  may  be  noted  that  since  the  rainfall  on  the 
lands  of  the  globe  is  some  30.000  cubic  miles  (or  lOO.OOO.tKXLOOO 
acre-feet \  tlie  ma.\imum  world  population,  computed  on  the 
same  basis,  is  20,000,000,000,  or  about  thirteen  times  the  present 
l,oW,(KK).000." 
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Illustrations  Uieu  by  courtesy  of  ■'  The  American  MachiuiBt/*  New  York. 

Fig.  1. — DOORWAY  cut  in  a  compartment. 


Fig.  3.- 


-t.NU    OF    BOAT-CRANE    OVER     EXPLODED     MAGAZINE,    CUT 
OFF   IN    NINETEEN    MINUTES. 


CUTTING  UP  THE  "MAINE 
GAS-TORCH 


WITH  A 


THE  OXYACETYLENE  gas-torch  is  being  effectively 
used  to  cut  up  the  torn  and  twisted  wreckage  of  the 
battleship  Maine,  sunk  over  thirteen  years  ago  in 
Havana  harbor,  and  recently  exposed  by  pumping  out  a  huge 
coffer-dam,  built  around  the  wreck.  The  plant  used,  the  work 
that  is  being  done,  and  the  problems  yet  to  be  solved  are  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  an  article  contributed  by  Fred.  H. 
Colvin  to  The  American  Machinist  (New  York,  October  26). 
We  read : 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  striking  example  of 
the  utility  of  the  gas-torch  process  for  the  cutting  up  of  struc- 
tural steel  than  that  given  by  the  wreck  of  the  battleship  Maine, 
now  lying  in  Havana  harbor.  With  the  method  of  using  coffer- 
dams of  steel-sheet  piling  around  the  wreck  and  pumping  out 
the  water  inside,  it  became  necessary  to  cut  away  much  of  the 
tangled  wreckage  in  order  to  re- 
move it  and  to  get  at  the  lower 
parts  of  the  vessel.  And  here  oxy- 
acetylene  has  been  used  to  espe- 
cially good  advantage. 

"Whether  it  has  been  used  in 
cutting  openings  or  doorways 
through  comparatively  thin  plate 
...  in  order  to  get  at  other  parts, 
or  to  cut  off  the  central  tube 
sticking  up  through  the  conning- 
tower,  which  has  a  wall  five  inches 
thick,  it  has  proved  very  rapid  and 
effective.  One  use  that  came  to 
notice  during  my  stay  on  board  was 
to  cut  a  hole  in  a  corner  of  a  piece 
of  deck-plate,  so  that  the  crane- 
hook  could  get  hold  of  it,  this  being 
quicker  than  attempting  to  fasten 
chains  around  it  in  the  usual  way. 

"Still  another  example  is  the 
end  of  a  cut  made  in  a  boat-crane 
on  the  forward  end,  near  the  maga- 
zines. This  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The 
end  shown  is  the  portion  cut  off, 
and  the  cut  is  reported  to  have  been 
made  in  nineteen  minutes  while  the 
time  given  for  the  conning-tower 
tube  was  thirty-eight  minutes. 

"Fig.  4  shows  the  installation 
of  the  acetylene  generator  at  D. 
on  top  of  the  after  turret  on  the 
port  side,  probably  the  only  oxy- 
acetylene  plant  ever  installed  in 
such  a  position. 


Fig.  2. — the  center  tube  in  the  conning-tower 


"Fig.  5  shows  part  of  the  stern,  which  it  is  hoped  to  float  by 
means  of  the  intermediate  coffer-dam  being  built  across  the 
vessel  behind  the  magazines.  The  forward  section,  where  the 
magazines  were  located,  will  have  to  be  cut  out  piecemeal  after 
the  remaining  mud  is  dug  out. 

"Fig.  6  shows  some  of  the  midship  decks  cut  away  by  the 
torch."  

PERIL  OF  THE  FLY-HUNTER 

HUNTERS  are  often  in  danger  of  injury  from  the  game 
tliey  pursue.  One  would  think  that  the  domestic  fly 
might  be  an  exception,  but  we  are  assured  to  the  con- 
trary by  a  writer  in  Medical  Council,  as  quoted  in  American 
Medicine  (New  York,  October).  He  notes  an  earlier  prediction 
that  a  great  insect-hunt  was  likely  to  develop  when  Africa  was 
denuded  of  game,  and  goes  on  to  demonstrate  that  the  results 
thereof  are  likely  to  prove  unsatisfactory.     He  says: 

"The  hunting  of  flies  is  now,  in  many  parts  of  our  favored 

land,  not  only  a  legitimate  but  a 
profitable  amusement.  Even  fly- 
killing  contests  are  in  vogue,  under 
the  auspices  of  Sunday-schools, 
the  children  killing  the  most  flies 
getting  the  prize.  The  number 
of  flies  caught  staggers  the  im- 
agination. One  child,  in  a  con- 
test of  this  kind,  in  Greenheader- 
Adlle,  Atlantic  County,  New 
Jersey,  won  a  beautiful  colored 
picture  of  our  President,  elegantly 
framed,  and  five  dollars  in  cash, 
by  collecting  1,985,000  flies,  beat- 
ing his  competitors  whose  highest 
record  was  only  1,889,000. 

"This  kind  of  competition  is  a 
valuable  substitute  for  baseball 
and  running  races;  it  puts  less 
strain  on  the  growing  body,  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  house  and  on 
rainy  days,  teaches  practical  ma- 
thematics as  weU  as  wet  and  drj' 
measure,  as  they  seem  to  have 
estimated  their  catch  in  pints  and 
quarts  as  the  accurate  count. 
These  flies  are  caught  in  the  cru- 
sade against  the  fly  as  a  dangerous 
insect,  always  spreading  disease. 
It  has  been  told  us  that  every  fly 
carries  on  its  dirty  little  feet, 
about,  as  a  low  estimate,  83,000,- 
000  germs  of  various  kinds,  and  if 
we  should  multiply  these  83,000,- 
000  germs  that  each  fly  carries  by 
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the  1,889,000  flies  caught  by  even  one  of  the  competitors — to 
say  nothing  of  all  the  others — we  arrive  at  the  astonishing 
number  of  156,587,000,000,000  germs,  which  are  necessarily 
handled  by  these  children  in  these  contests. 

"How  many  of  these  poor  children  are  already  dead  we  do 
not  know,  but  is  it  not  about  time  for  the  health  authorities  to 
interfere?  It  seems  a  shame  that  children  of  tender  years 
should  be  allowed  to  run  such  risks  merely  to  help  some  young 
man  to  get  his  name  before  the  public  in  connection  with  the 
fly  crusade,  which,  since  the  collapse  of  the  tuberculosis  crusade, 
as  a  notoriety  winner,  has  taken  its  place  to  some  extent." 


SPEECH  UNDER  THE  MICROSCOPE 

ON  THE  JUDGMENT  DAY,  we  are  told,  our  every 
word,  preserved  in  some  mysterious  manner,  is  to  be 
made  public.  Something  of  the  same  sort,  on  a  smaller 
and  less  disquieting  scale,  is  being  done  in  Paris,  where  human 
speech  is  being  studied  under  a  "linguistic  microscope."  This 
is  the  name  given  to  the  phonograph  by  Prof .  Ferdinand  Brunot, 
of  the  Sorbonne,  in  an  address  at  that  institution  of  learning  on 
the  opening  of  the  so-called  "Archives  of  Speech,"  connected 
■with  it — a  laboratory  and  mu- 
seum for  the  study  and  preser- 
vation of  vocal  records.  Such 
museums  have  already  been 
established  in  several  European 
■cities,  (!specially  in  Vienna.  It 
is  remarkable  that  this  wonder- 
ful mechanism,  capable  of  ren- 
dering such  services  to  science, 
has  yet  been  used  chiefly  for 
the  most  trivial  forms  of  amuse- 
ment. Professor  Brunot  re- 
gards its  invention  as  quite  as 
epochal  as  that  of  printing.  He 
says: 

"The  invention  of  devices  to 
register  and  reproduce  th(> 
human  voice  comph^tes  a  series 
•of  inventions  that  began  on  tiic 
■day  when  man  devised  his  flrst  ''"■    ''        ii-hh    i  i  . 

symbol  to   represent    thought. 

After  writing,  aft(>r  printing,  there  still  remained  an  essential 
progress  to  make,  for  neither  of  these  li.x  or  transmit  speech  in  its 
absolute  integrity. 

"  In  fact,  altho  sj)eech,  in  function,  is  an  image  of  thought,  by 
•essence  and  nature  it  is  an  assemblage  of  sounds  and  noises. 
Kow  these  play  such  a  part,  they  contribute  so  greatly  to  giving 
languages  their  character,  they  serve  so  well  to  charm,  persuade. 


or  instruct,  that  the  effect  of  the  most  pathetic  drama,  of  the 
most  eloquent  discourse,  of  the  clearest  lesson,  is  diminished  or 
even  destroyed,  when  we  are  not  able  to  hear  them." 

This  serious  loss  is  now  made  good,  and  to  record  the  acoustic 
element  of  language  we  have  the  phonograph.  The  writer 
devotes  several  pages  to  a  description  of  what  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  the  .scientific  analy.sis  of  .sounds  with  the  aid  of  this 
device,  especially  by  the  magnification  by  mechanical  apparatus 
of  the  minute  corrugations  in  the  records.     He  goes  on  to  say : 

"If  the  observation  of  these  simple  things,  of  these  elements, 
as  we  are  pleased  to  call  them,  reserves  for  us  such  unexpected 
discoveries,  an  entirely  new  field  is  to  be  opened  to  our  investi- 
gation by  the  variety  of  human  languages.  Our  ears,  imperfect 
as  they  are,  already  distinguish  a  thousand  differences  of  pitch, 
length,  intensity,  and  quality,  and  accents  and  modulations  of 
extreme  diversity;  what  an  infinite  world  of  shades,  then,  will  be 
perceived  in  the  numberless  combinations  of  languages  when 
they  can  once  be  studied  in  the  infinitely  small  details  of  their 
organization.  The  gross  notation  of  alphabets,  the  lying  evi- 
dence of  spelling,  will  allow  us  to  seize  only  the  very  coarse 
phenomena;  the  imperfections  of  our  auditive  organs  give  us 
no  hope  of  observing  with  sufficient  precision  what  we  wish  to 
discover — namely,  the  imperceptible  difi'erences  which,  from  one 
village  or  hamlet  to  another,  frf)m  one  generation  to  the  next, 

caiise  languages  to  vary,  de- 
spite the  forces  of  assimilation 
that  tend  to  unify  them.  By 
compari.son  of  neighboring  sub- 
jects, of  which  they  have  veri- 
fied the  origins,  characters,  and 
habitual  media,  our  successors, 
more  fortunate  than  we,  have 
a  chance  of  seeing  under  their 
^ery  eyes  the  initial  phenom- 
ena, of  following  the  phases, 
progress,  and  returns,  and 
finally,  of  knowing  whether 
tliere  is  really  a  linguistic  unity, 
of  what  it  is  composed,  how 
it  is  formed  or  destroyed;  in 
short,  they  will  have  the  joy  of 
stating,  if  not  of  sohnng,  the 
final  problems  in  the  study  of 
language.  They  will  possess  a 
linguistic  microscope. 

■  ■  Others  will  decompo.se  verse 
and  prose  into  their  metric  and 
^       li <H.  harmonic   elements.  .  .  .  Every 

study  of  this  sort  should  be 
based  on  rigorous  exiieriniciital  chronometry.  The  formation 
of  word-groups,  the  distribution  of  accents  within  these  groups, 
the  displacements,  the  decomposition  effected  by  passion  in 
ordinary  accentuation;  all  that  gives  to  a  syllable,  a  consonant, 
or  a  \owel,  or  takes  away  from  it,  expressive  force;  the  mysteri- 
ous relation  of  sounds  to  one  another  and  the  still  more  mysteri- 
ous relations  of   these  sounds  with   the   very  character  of  the 
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plirase  or  of  the  thought  should  be  noted,  examined,  analyzed 
wath  an  exact  and  objective  method.  We  shall  then  know, 
perhaps,  what  a  French  verse  or  period  really  is. 

"Already  a  small  group  of  investigators  are  occupied  in  trying 
to  discover  by  what  diversity  of  human  psychology  the  same 
sentiments  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  Alps  or  of  the  Rhine 
are  not  exprest  by  the  same  notes  nor  in  the  same  rhythm.   .   .  . 

"Some  years  hence,  the  introduction  of  devices  for  repro- 
ducing the  voice  will  have  modified  and  transformed  teach- 
ing, publishing,  and  some  of  the  sciences.  For  four  and  a 
half  centuries  the  discovery  and  popularization  of  printing 
have  assured  the  preponderance  of  written  speech.  .  .  .  The 
creation  of  the  Archives  of  Speech  at  the  University  of  Paris 
marks  an  epoch,  as  the  installation  of  a  printing-press,  on 
nearly  the  same  spot,  marked  one  about  the  year  1500." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  THIRST   OF   EUROPE 

SOME  STATISTICS  on  the  average  amount  of  alcoholic 
beverages  consumed  by  each  citizen  of  the  various  Euro- 
pean countries  are  given  by  the  Strassbiirger  Post,  which 
thus  attempts  to  classify,  in  some  measure,  the  peoples  of  the 
Old  World  by  the  capacity  and  quality  of  their  thirsts — what 
they  drink  and  how  much  of  it.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
Germans  are  the  greatest  beer-drinkers  and  the  French  the 
largest  consumers  of  wine;  but  there  are  other  interesting  facts 
brought  out,  which  are  more  surprizing.  We  quote  an  abstract 
that  appears  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  October  7).     Says  this  paper: 

"The  Dane  drinks  annually  104  quarts  of  beer,  little  or  no 
wine,  and  24  quarts  of  brandy;  the  Swede  ab.sorbs  56  quarts  of 
beer  and  9  quarts  of  alcohol,  while  the  Norwegian,  on  whom 
sobriety  is  imposed  by  A'-ery  severe  laws,  is  content  with  31 
quarts  of  beer  and  3  quarts  of  brandy.  The  Russian  requires 
only  5  quarts  of  beer  and  5  of  brandy  (vodka) ;  the  Frenchman 
must  have  32  quarts  of  beer,  108  of  wine,  and  10  of  brandy. 
The  Englishman  consumes  6  quarts  of  gin,  or  whisky,  little  wine 
(scarcely  2  quarts),  and  152  quarts  of  beer,  ale,  or  stout;  the 
Dutchman,  38  quarts  of  beer  and  83^  of  brandy;  the  Belgian 
221  quarts  of  beer  and  9  quarts  of  alcohol.  The  Austrian 
absorbs  16  quarts  of  wine,  80  quarts  of  beer,  and  nearly  llj^  of 
brandy;  the  Hungarian,  the  same  quantity  of  brandy  and  wine, 
but  only  11  quarts  of  beer.  The  Italian  drinks  little  beer 
(scarcely  2  quarts),  98  quarts  of  wine,  and  1.3  quarts  of  brandy; 
he  is  the  least  alcoholic  of  Europeans. 

"As  for  the  German,  he  has  the  right,  from  his  astonishing 
capacity,  to  a  prominent  place  in  these  statistics.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  in  his  case,  to  confine  oneself  to  averages.  To  pass  over 
the  extent  of  the  Empire,  including  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, the  consumption  per  head  amounts  to  7  quarts  of  wine, 
63^  of  brandy,  and  125  quarts  of  beer.  But  the  Alsatian  and 
the  North  German  drink  98  quarts  of  beer,  while  the  Badener 
drinks  158,  the  Wiirttemberger  169,  and  the  Bavarian  240. 
As  for  the  dwellers  in  the  great  cities,  some  of  them  are  veritable 
bottomless  pits;  at  Berlin  200  quarts  of  beer  are  drunk  by  each 
inhabitant  annually;  at  Nuremberg  325  quarts,  at  Frankfort 
432,  and  at  Munich  570.  When  we  realize  that  there  are  in 
Munich,  as  elsewhere,  children,  women,  old  persons,  youth,  and 
perhaps  even,  among  the  adults,  some  drinkers  of  average  thirst, 
we  may  ask  ourselves  with  some  trepidation  what  is  the  daily 
flow  of  the  river  of  beer,  rolling  its  tumultuous  waves  down  the 
esophagus  of  a  loyal  disciple  of  Gambrinus. 

"E\idently  it  is  proper  to  ask  what  is  the  true  significance  of 
the  table  thus  prepared  by  the  Strassbiirger  Post.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  meaning  is  somewhat  vague.  The  averages  given  by 
the  German  journal  have  been  obtained  by  dividing  by  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  each  country  the  figures  representing 
for  that  country  the  annual  total  consumption  of  the  different 
fermented  or  alcoholic  drinks.  We  can  not,  by  this  very  simple 
method,  be  led  to  any  except  the  most  general  results.  To  say, 
for  instance,  that,  on  the  average,  a  subject  of  the  Czar  drinks 
only  5  quarts  of  vodka  per  year  is  not  to  take  into  account 
sufficiently  the  fact  that  80  per  cent,  at  least  of  our  allies  are 
temperate  because  of  age,  sex,  or  poverty.  In  these  conditions 
the  territorial  extent  of  a  country  is  a  factor  that  intervenes 
to  falsify  most  provokingly  the  results  obtained  by  calculation. 
We  should  not  accept  the  above  figures,  therefore,  too  seriously." 
— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


UNSOLVED  ELECTRIC   ENIGMAS 

THAT  WE  KNOW  less  in  some  fields  of  electric 
science  than  we  thought  we  knew  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  is  asserted  by  the  expert  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Charles  Proteus  Steinmetz,  in  a  paper  on  "Some 
Unexplored  Fields  in  Electrical  Engineering,"  read  before  the 
Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia.  We  quote  from  an  abstract 
in  Popular  Electricity  (October).  There  are  things,  says  Mr. 
Steinmetz,  which  had  been  investigated  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  and  which  were  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  our 
limited  knowledge  in  the  early  days,  but  this  explanation  does 
not  seem  satisfactory  now  with  our  greater  knowledge.  He 
goes  on: 

"A  curious  example  we  might  cite  from  the  text-books  on 
natural  history,  for  instance.  There  are  supposed  to  be  some 
fishes  which  are  capable  of  giving  electric  shocks.  There  are 
some  species  of  gymnotus  in  the  South  American  mud  creeks 
capable  of  imparting  electric  shocks,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed a  number  of  times,  fishes  which  have  an  organ  which 
generates  electricity.  It  has  been  described  as  being  constitu- 
ted like  a  Volta  pile,  of  a  number  of  successive  cells.  That 
theory  was  quite  acceptable  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  is  not 
satisfactory  now.  To  give  a  severe  shock  would  require  about 
500  to  1,000  volts,  and  it  is  not  intelUgible  how  such  voltage 
could  be  generated  in  the  conducting  animal  tissue  without 
being  short-circuited.  Furthermore,  the  fish  is  immersed  in 
water,  which  is  a  fair  conductor,  especially  sea-water,  and  500 
volts  or  more  would  produce  hundreds  of  amperes  in  the  sur- 
rounding water,  representing  hundreds  of  kilowatts,  and  it  is 
not  intelligible  how  such  a  large  power  could  be  generated  even 
momentarily.  Thus  here  we  have  a  mystery,  because,  after  all, 
the  descriptions  have  been  so  concise  that  it  is  difficult  to  doubt 
that  there  are  fishes  which  can  give  electric  shocks.  Just  why 
that  phenomenon  has  not  been  investigated  by  electrical  engi- 
neers we  do  not  know,  especially  when  considering  that  one  of 
the  electric  fishes.  Raja  torpedo,  lives  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  frequently  caught  on  the  Italian  shores,  as  claimed,  thus 
being  within  easy  reach  of  engineers. 

"But  we  do  not  need  to  go  so  far  from  home;  right  at  hand 
we  have  some  of  the  most  important  uninvestigated  phenomena 
of  electricity — the  thunderstorm,  the  lightning,  and  so  forth. 
In  the  early  days  lightning  was  explained  as  the  discharge  of 
the  clouds.  The  clouds  are  positively  charged,  and  the  ground 
is  negatively  charged,  and  the  spark  jumps  from  the  cloud  to 
the  ground.  Speculations  were  made  as  to  how  the  clouds 
became  charged,  and  as  then  the  only  method  of  producing 
electricity  was  by  friction,  it  was  said  it  might  be  the  friction 
of  the  vapor  through  the  air,  or  the  rain-drops  through  the  air,  or 
some  other  form  of  friction.  That  explanation  used  to  appear 
satisfactory,  but  with  our  present  knowledge  of  dielectric 
phenomena  it  is  not  satisfactory  any  more. 

"It  was  thought  that  lightning  was  the  discharge  from  the 
cloud  to  the  ground.  That  means  that  the  electric  field  between 
the  cloud  and  the  ground  must  be  beyond  the  breakdown 
strength  of  air.  In  a  uniform  field  the  breakdown  strength  of 
air  is  about  75,000  volts  per  inch,  or  nearly  a  million  volts  per 
foot.  Even  if  the  cloud  is  only  1,000  feet  above  ground,  this 
would  require  a  thousand  million  volts.  If  there  were  an  elec- 
trostatic field  between  the  cloud  and  the  ground  of  a  thousand 
million  volts  extending  over  the  whole  area  of  the  thunder 
cloud,  this  would  represent  such  an  immense  amount  of  elec- 
tric energy  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  any  reasonable  source 
of  energy  can  produce  it;  how  it  can  exist  without  haAing  a 
destructive  effect  far  beyond  anything  known  of  lightning. 
Furthermore,  a  uniform  field  can  not  well  exist  between  clouds 
and  ground,  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  surface. 

"We  can  not  consider  the  lightning  discharge  as  a  simple  elec- 
tric rupture  in  the  same  way  that  an  overloaded  beam  may 
break  mechanically,  but  as  an  equalization  of  internal  stresses, 
about  as  a  piece  of  hot  glass  that  is  rapidly  chilled,  and  thereby 
full  of  internal  compression  and  tension  strains,  may  suddenly 
break  all  over  by  the  internal  stresses.  So  with  our  present 
knowledge  we  must  consider  as  the  most  probable  explanation — 
altho  not  certain  by  any  means — that  the  lightning  discharge 
is  the  phenomenon  of  the  equalization  of  internal  electric 
stresses  in  the  cloud,  and  is  analogous  to  the  splintering  or  break- 
ing of  an  unevenly  stressed  brittle  material,  like  glass. 

"The  lightning-rod  is  a  great  protection,  and  I  would  not  like 
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to  be  ill  an  exposed  place  without  such  protection.  But  you 
must  not  expect  that  one  rod  on  one  end  of  the  building  will 
completely  protect  the  other  end  u  hundred  or  more  feet  away. 
There  must  be  suffi<nent  rods  to  extend  their  protective  zone 
over  the  entire  area;  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  other  projecting 
edges,  must  be  protected  by  connecting  wires,  etc.  That  is, 
like  any  other  apparatus,  the  lightning-rod  protection  must  be 
installed  intelligently  and  i)roperly  to  \)e 
effective.  But  the  general  principle  is  cor- 
rect, only  it  must  be  rationally  applied." 


EXPLORATION  OF 
UPPER   AIR 


THE 


INVESTIGATrON  of  the  high  air  began 
as  early  as  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
when  Prof.  Alexander  Wilson,  of  Glas- 
gow, attached  thermometers  to  kites — three 
years  before  Franklin's  classic  experiment. 
Kites  are  still  largely  used  for  the  purpose, 
altho  small  sounding  balloons  and  observa- 
tions on  lofty  mountains  have  been  of  great 
service.  Observations  on  clouds  have  also 
helped.  Personal  visitation  of  these  lofty 
regions  by  balloonists  has  been  proved  im- 
practicable; the  rarefaction  of  the  air  and 
the  great  cold  both  make  it  impossible,  as 
some  rash  explorers  have  proved  to  their  cost. 
Automatically  registering  instruments  are 
now  used  with  kites  or  the  small  ballon.s 
sondes,  as  they  are  called.  Says  J.  Edmund 
Clark  in  Knowledge  (London,  October): 

"Kites  are,  of  course,  strictly  limited  in 
height  of  a.scent,  and  it  is  with  pilot  bal- 
loons and  ballons  sondes  that  the  recent  ex- 
traordinary success  in  obtaining  extensive 
series  of  records  at  heights  up  to  and  above 
ten  miles  have  been  secured.  Thirteen  to 
fourteen  miles  is  perhaps  the  present 
thoroughly  ascertained  limit.  These  ascents 
are  made  by  means  of  rubber  balloons, 
usually  weighing  half  a  pound  and  about 
half  a  meter  across,  filled  with  hydrogen 
and  used  either  singly  (sometimes  with  a 
parachute)  or  else  in  pairs.  They  are  filled 
sufficiently  to  burst  at  a  given  elevation 
(one  only  in  the  case  of  a  pair,  when  the 
other  acts  as  a  parachute  for  the  combina- 
tion) and  carry  special  recording  apparatus, 
carefully  guarded  against  rough  shocks 
when  striking  ground  again.  The  heights, 
when  possible,  are  determined  by  one  or 
more  theodolites  to  check  the  aneroid 
record,  on  which  alone,  more  frequently,  the 
observations  have  to  depend." 

The  results  of  this  investigation  will,  of 
course,  be  valuable  to  aviators,  but  its 
chief  object  is  to  assist  in  making  weather 
forecasts.  So  long  as  only  surface  observa- 
tions are  iivailable,  complete  study  of  the 
causes  and  modes  of  air-mo^'ements  was,  of 
course,  impossible.  The  photographs  of  a 
series  of  models  made  for  Dr.  Shaw',  of 
the  British  meteorological  office,  show  stri- 
kingly the  condition  of  the  air  above  the 
British  Isles.  Some  of  the  surprizes  that 
met  the  investigators  are  noted: 


A    BLOCK    OF    AIR    15    MILES   THICK. 

The  temperature  in  the  lower  two  miles 
may  fall  or  rise,  but  above  that  level  it 
falls  with  regularity  up  to  about  six  miles, 
and  bcyoiul  that  point  is  stationary,  or 
rises,  up  to  fifteen  miles,  the  farthest  point 
reached . 


"It  has  been,  of  course,  long  known  that  temperature  de- 
creases rapidly  with  height,  namely,  at  the  rate  of  1°  F,  for  every 
three  hundred  feet.  It  is  now  well  established  that,  in  the  lower 
two  miles,  this  is  frequently  reversed,  a  fact  previously  thought 
exceptional.  But  from  this  height  up,  as  shown  by  the  closely- 
set  parallel  lines  of  the  model,  there  is  great  and  constant  regu- 
larity.   Formerly,  it  was  supposed  that  this  continued  unbroken 


until  the  cold  of  space  was  reached,  presumably  somewhere  near 
ab.solute  zero,  or  273°  C.  No  one  dreamt  of  any  serious  diver- 
gence. When,  however,  the  ballons-sondes  records  began  to 
accumulate,  one  of  the  most  obvious  facts  obtained  was  that 
at  a  height,  usually  of  about  six  miles,  temperature  ceased  to 
fall,  and,  on  the  contrary,  tended  again  to  rise,  and  that  this 
unlooked-for  reversal,  so  extraordinary  that  as  yet  we  have  for  it 
no  certain  explanation,  continues  as  high  as 
we  have  at  present  any  ob.servations,  nameh', 
at  the  least  up  to  a  height  of  fifteen  miles. 

"In  other  words,  while  we  .still  can  not 
but  believe  that,  out.side  oiu"  atmosphere, 
the  cold  of  space  is  int^n.se  beyond  easy 
conception,  so  far  as  a/^tual  knowledge 
goes,  it  ceases  to  grow  colder  at  a  height  of 
six  miles  and  remains  practically  unaltered 
through,  at  any  rate,  the  succeeding  eight  or 
nine  miles. 

"This  layer  was  first  named,  very  appro- 
priately, the  'isothermal  layer,'  but,  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  regions  of  change  beneath, 
these  latter  have  been  called  the  'tropo- 
sphere,' the  upper  the  'stratosphere.'  The 
latter  lies  above  the  highest  visible  clouds." 

The  average  height  of  the  lower  surface  of 
the  stratosphere,  altho  subject  to  consider- 
able local  perturbation,  alters  both  with  the 
season  and  latitude,  being,  in  Europe,  least 
(about  five  and  a  half  milesj  in  March,  and 
highest  (about  seven  miles)  in  October. 

Observations  outside  European  latitudes 
are  still  rare,  but  some  special  ascents  in  East 
Africa,  over  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  have  given  important  evidence.  Over 
the  Atlantic  the  stratosphere  was  not  reached 
at  nine  miles,  or  half  as  high  again  as  the 
European  average.  It  w^as,  however,  re- 
vealed by  two  ascents  made  on  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  which  reached  a  mile  and  three 
miles  higher  (ten  and  twelve  miles).  Here, 
in  equatorial  regions,  was  recorded  the  lowest 
air  temperature  yet  obtained,  119°  F.  below 
zero.    To  quote  again: 

"Thus  we  have  the  interesting  result  that 
the  regular  fall  of  temperature  continues  up 
to  the  base  of  the  stratosphere,  however 
high  that  may  be. 

"Wind  changes  are  a  second  most  impor- 
tant element  in  passing  from  the  troposphere 
to  the  stratosphere,  especially  as  to  velocity. 
At  times  this  is  extreme.  Thus  at  Ditcham, 
July  28,  1908,  it  fell  from  over  forty-five 
miles  an  hour  to  about  six  miles.  Three  days 
later,  however,  from  over  seventy  miles,  the 
drop  was  only  to  fifty-eight  miles.  The 
stratosphere,  therefore,  is  comparatively  a 
region  of  calm  as  well  as  of  even  tempera- 
ture. This  appears  to  continue  at  least  up 
to  fifteen  miles.  But  at  some  higher  point 
there  is  a  reverse  change.  At  a  height  of 
about  fifty  miles  the  long  enduring  streak 
from  the  meteor  seen  on  February  22.  1908, 
traveled  with  velocities  up  to  and  over  one 
hundred  miles  an  hour. 

"We  must  not  forget  that  the  assumed 
extent  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere,  some 
two  hundred  miles,  is  at  least  fourfold  this 
height.  Its  den.sity  still  suffices  to  raise 
meteors  to  white  heat,   by   friction,    up  to 

about  one  hundred  miles 

"The  interest  and  importance  of  the  unex- 
pected results  detailed  above  must  be  the  excuse  for  dwelling 
upon  them  at  such  length,  so  that  other  very  valuable  dis- 
coveries must  remain  without  reference.  But  what  has  now 
been  said  suffices  to  indicate  that  .  .  .  the  advances  of  meteor- 
ology in  the  region  of  upper-air  exploration  during  the  opening 
decade  of  the  twentieth  century  are  destined  long  to  stand  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  scientific  achievements." 


PICTURES  IN  PAVING-STONES 


THE  MISANTHROPES  of  Paris  now  go  to  the  autumn 
Salon,  it  appears.  The  dose  they  take  there  is  said  to  be 
heroic;  but  when  once  they  emerge  they  find  "a  new 
zest  in  the  moderation  of  the  real  sky  above,  the  good  sense  of 
the  solid  ground  under  your  feet,  and  the  reasonable  anatomy 
of  the  people  who  go  by,"  who  "seem  saintly  because  they 
are  so  human."  The  fact  is,  that  a  new  artistic  cult  has  made 
its  appearance  there.  It  is  called  "Cubism,"  and  the  cubists 
take  the  blocks  of  the  pavement  as  their  medium  for  inter- 
preting the  external  world.  The  word  "Post-Impressionism" 
has  apparently  been  relegated  to  the  background,  or  else  "Cub- 
ism" is  a  fm-ther  development  of  that  puzzling  phenomenon. 
At  least  we  see  among  the  cubists  some  of  the  names  like  Herbin 
and  Picasso,  that  formerly  joined  themselves  with  Matisse,  the 
man  who  bears  the  chief  brunt  of  postimpressionistic  stigma. 

The  Paris  Figaro  declares  that  the  autumn  Salon  has  "defi- 
nitely consecrated"  this  new  school  of  painting,  and  it  prophesies 
that  the  school  will  "astonish  the  world."  If  we  have  left  any 
feelings  that  can  respond  to  a  new  impact,  this  is  the  thing 
offered,  as  Le  Figaro  expounds  it: 

"Cubism  does  not  consist,  as  one  might  believe,  in  painting 
exclusively  the  cube.  The  Cubist  produces  also  the  quadri- 
lateral, the  trapeze,  and  plays  pleasantly  with  the  triangle. 
The  polygon,  the  hexagon,  the  rectangle  are  also  familiar  to  him. 

"The  Cubist,  whom  one  might  call  the  'Maitre-Cube,'  follows 
a  noble  aim.  He  wishes  to  simplify  painting,  because  the 
painting  of  our  day  is  too  complicated.     He  wishes  that  one 


"The  foundations  of  Cubism  rest  on  the  wooden  pavement. 
It  is  while  seeing  our  streets  and  our  boulevards  paved,  impaved, 
and  repaved,  that  the  Cubists  one  day  got  the  idea  of  profiting- 
from  these  small  cubes  of  pine  with  which  messieurs,  the  engi- 
neers of  the  city  of  Paris,  are  accustomed  to  play  puzzles." 


A   STUDY   OF   A   WOMAN. 

By  Auguste  Herbin. 

Certain  painters  talking  their  cue  from  the  street-pavers  now  play 
puzzles  with  painted  cubes  in  constructing  the  human  figure. 

should  no  longer  make  noses,  mouths,  eyes,  trees,  houses,  ani- 
mals. '  There  are  no  noses,  there  are  no  eyes,  there  are  no  trees, ' 
he  says.  'Why  then  seek  to  complicate  nature,  and,  above  all, 
to  denaturalize  her?  Noses,  eyes,  and  trees  are  too  difficult  to 
paint — only  a  painter  can  undertake  them.'  So  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  a  painter  if  one  really  wishes  to  have  genius;  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  Cubist. 


A    FAMILY    GROUP. 

By  Auguste  Herbin. 

"All  we  have  to  do  in  future  is  to  paint  blocks  of  wood  to 
make  true  and  sincere  pictures,  which  also  will  look  like  what- 
ever one  desires  them  to." 

The  artists,  we  are  told,  took  a  hundred  paving-blocks,  traced 
them  on  canvas,  and  then  met  in  council.  The  discussion  that 
followed  produced  a  new  artistic  principle.     We  read: 

"'What  do  these  blocks  of  wood  represent?'  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  assembly,  a  painter,  venerated  by  every  one,  and 
already  well  known — because  he  was  the  first  to  discover  that 
men  have  no  legs,  and  that  Parisian  women  have  skins  the  color 
of  chocolate. 

'"The  Port  of  Marseilles,'  said  one. 

"'The  Battery  of  Valemy!'  affirmed  another  painter. 

" ' Fredegonde ! '  roared  a  'young  one,'  who  was  only  sixty 
years  old. 

"'As  for  me,'  cried  a  repentant  'Ex-pointiUiste,'  'I  am  going 
to  tell  you  what  those  hundred  paving-blocks  represent.  They 
are  the  portrait  of  my  former  'Petite  Chere  Amie.' 

"'You  see,  messieurs,  you  see!'  said  the  Chairman.  'The 
blocks  of  wood  look  like  whatever  one  wishes  them  to.  All 
we  have  to  do  in  future  is  to  paint  blocks  of  wood  to  make  true 
and  sincere  pictures,  which  also  will  look  like  whatever  one 
desires  them  to.'" 

The  Illustrated  London  News  shows  us  some  specimens  of  the 
new  cult  and  also  discusses  them  with  one  eye  to  ridicule  and 
another  to  seriousness.  Probably  the  writer  remembers  the 
furious  row  raised  by  the  exhibition  of  the  Post-Impressionist& 
last  year,  and  whatever  the  outcome  of  this  newer  manifesta- 
tion, he  is  going  to  be  found  on  the  right  side.     He  wnites:- 

"  Putting  aside  the  question  of  sincerity — a  fool  or  a  lunatie 
can  be  sincere — we  must  judge  of  the  works  as  they  stand.  DO' 
they  express  the  emotions,  the  hidden  rhythm  of  common  things, 
the  fierce  joys  of  form  and  color?  Frankly,  Cubism  at  a  first 
glance  adds  nothing  to  the  perception  of  life.  It  hardly  mat- 
ters whether  or  not  the  painter  is  genuinely  an.xious  to  set  down 
his  impressions,  or  only  bent  on  mystification,  if  his  canvas  and 
his  purpose  lie  buried  deep  under  hideous  pigment  and  manner- 
isms so  childish  that  they  are  unintelligible.  And  why  Cubist? 
— which,  on  inquiry  at  headquarters,  seems  to  mean  only  that 
the  artist  divides  up  his  patterns  into  as  many  angles  as  he  may, 
and  dwells  upon  the  triangles  that  are  to  be  found  in  anything, 
from  a  face  to  the  lapel  of  a  coat.  But  angularity  is  not  new ;  the 
Egyptians  used  it  in  all  its  forms;  the  cathedrals  of  France 
and  mosaics  of  Byzantium  are  full  of  the  dignity  of  rigid  com- 
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position.  A  Persian  rug  contrives  to  be  beautiful,  crowded  as 
it  is  with  zigzagging  angles;  and  all  primitive  and  unspoiled 
styles,  the  austere  monastic  styles  of  East  and  West,  were 
learned  in  straight,  lines.  A  reaction  found  expression  in  the 
tossing,  tumbling  curves,  and  the  fat  rotundity,  of  Rubens, 
foIIow(Hl  by  gen(Tations  of  painters  who,  like  Boucher,  fondly 
lived  for  softness  and  the  evasion  of  awkward  corners.  Who 
can  "say  what  Rubens  has  brought  down  on  us?  As  between 
Peter  Paul  and  Picasso  it  is  a  renewal  of  the  battle  of  the  ball 
;and  the  cross. 

'"No  photographic  imitation,  that  is  the  chief  thing,'  wrote 
Van  Gogh.  Hatred  of  unemotional  plain  statement,  such  as 
that  of  the  camera,  was  his  only  system.  'I  flog  the  canvas 
with  irregidar  strokes  and  let  them  stand.'  Let  us  follow  the 
sanity  of  this  creed — the  creed  of  an  insane  painter  who  stabbed 
his  friend,  hacked  at  his  own  features  with  a  razor  in  remorse, 
preachtnl  C'hristianity  at  the  drafty  corners  of  London  streets 
to  the  shifting  crowd  shrill  with  jeers,  killed  himself  in  a  lunatic 

-asylum,  and  had  been  happy  and  disconsolate  at  the  same  time 
because  he  carried  a  'sun  in  his  head  and  a  hurricane  in  his 
heart,'  and  withal  knew  a  frantic  desire  to  express  them  both  in 
paint.     All    masters    do    avoid    photographic    imitation.     The 

jfoUy  of  seeking  it  is  obvious  in  every  third-rate  painting,  in 
three-quarters  of  the  canvases  of  every  academy,  and  at  this 
very    moment    at    the    R.B.A.    and    the    R.O.I.     Even   Manet 

•enslaved  his  genius  to  imitation.     Look  at  his  famous  picture 

•of  the  barmaid,  her  bar  and  her  bottles.  The  red  labels  are 
exactly  copied;  they  curve  round  the  black  sides  of  the  half- 
pints  of  stout  with  unquestionable  reality.     There  is  no  doubt 

•of  the  brand — each  one  declares  the  genuine  article." 

If  you  once  admit  the  righteousness  of  departure  from  accu- 
racy as  it  is  understood  by  the  man  with  a  tape-measure,  .says 
the  writer  without  letting  us  know  what  he  himself  admits, 
i'the  door  is  opened  to  a  whole  brood  of  distortions."     Yet — 

"It  is  agreed  that  this  divergence  from  Nature  and  the  Fact 
is  not  only  permissible,  but  that  it  is  the  essence  of  art.  Not 
•one  of  us  enters  the  British  Museum  without  accepting  the 
unreal.  The  winged  Bull  of  Nineveh  we  take  for  granted  as 
■readily  as  we  do  the  early  Italians  of  Trafalgar  Square.  We 
■accept  the  Japanese  manner  of  depicting  water  because  it  is  the 
national  and  traditional  manner. 

"Whistler  seems  good  to  us  now  because  his  vision  was  new; 
he  saw  the  world  as  an  arrangement  in  a  f(>w  colors;  the  Cubists 
-see'it  as  an  arrangement  of  angles.  If  you  stand  on  jour  head  the 
landscape,  we  believe,  puts  on  a  fresh  vividness,  which  may  prove 

the  \alue  of  t  he  new  view. 
Only  standing  on  the 
head  is  uncomfortable, 
uncomfortable  as  an  in- 
terior by  Matisse.  Even 
as  we  write  the  Cubists 
are  crossing  the  Channel, 
and  the  new  school  al- 
ready has  an  organ  in 
England.  Rhythm  is 
bent  upon  the  conver- 
sion of  (Jreat  Britain, 
and  its  only  weakness 
is  that  neither  the  hide- 
ous nor  the  pleasant 
things  it  contains  are 
really  very  new.  Rh yth  m 
does  not  lighten  the 
(litticulties  of  an  obscure 
theme;  one  of  the  few 
I)hiin  things  about  the 
Cubists  is  that  Cubists 
is  the  wrong  name  for 
th(>m." 

Ridicule  can  not  kill 
this  new  expression. 
When  London  painters 
parodied  the  Post-Im- 
pressionists, the  critics  told  them  they  had  never  painted  so 
"well  before.  "They  who  had  grown  stale  in  practise  grew 
young  again.  .  .  .  Men  have  tak(>n  to  the  rebel  brush,  not 
necessarily  to  cast  ridicule,  but  because  it  seemed  to  them  so 
easy  to  do  as  well  as  Gauguin  or  as  Van  Gogh." 


A  STILL-LIFE   STUDY. 
By  Pablo  Picasso. 


A  JAR   FOR   BACONIANS 

THE  BACONIANS  may  find  their  peace  of  mind  a 
trifle  un.settled  by  a  recent  reversal  of  judgment  which 
lifts  the  stigma  of  forgery  from  some  "Shakespeare" 
documents,  now  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  in  London.  They 
are  among  the  accounts  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  and  furnish 
contemporary  evidence  that  a  poet  named  Shakespeare  really 


A   STLDV    cil     A    WOMAN. 

By  Pablo  Picasso. 

The  thing  the  Cubists  and  Post-Impressionists  ablior  is 
"phoiograpliic  imiialion." 

wrote  the  plays — something  that  has  hitherto  been  lacking. 
The  documents  are  not  new.  Indeed,  they  were  pubhshed 
seventy  years  ago  by  Peter  Cunningham,  but  for  ^ty  years 
have  been  denounced  as  "  impudent  forgeries."  Cunningham, 
perhaps,  now  best  remembered  as  the  author  of  the  '"Story  of 
Xell  Gwynn,"  was  treasurer  of  the  Shakespeare  Societj*,  and 
edited  "Extracts  from  the  accounts  of  the  Revels  at  Court 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I."  (1842).  HandwTiting 
experts  many  years  later  declared  them  to  be  gross  forgeries, 
and,  says  the  London  Graphic,  Cunningham,  who  was  accused 
of  being  the  forger,  "died  a  broken  man,  crusht  by  this  false 
charge,  a  few  months  after,  never  having  had  an  opportunity 
of  vindicating  himself  from  the  accusation."  The  tide  at  last 
turns,  as  we  see  herewith: 

"That  the  documents  were  forged  has  ever  since  been  accepted 
by  all  Shakespearian  scholars  as  an  incontrovertible  fact.  Now, 
however,  Mr.  Ernest  Law.  in  his  recently  published  book, 
'Some  Supposed  Shakespeare  Forgeries,'  claims  to  have  proved 
them  to  be  absolutely  genuine. 

"The  writing  and  ink  were  tested  microscopically  and  chem- 
ically by  Prof.  James  Dobbie,  F.R.S..  Chief  Analyst  to  the 
Government,  and  Head  of  the  State  Laboratories;  and  they 
ha\e  iH'en  clo.sely  scrutinized  by  the  greatest  paleographers 
of  the  present  day — by  Sir  George  Warner.  Head  of  the  ^Ianu- 
script  Department  of  the  British  Museum;  by  Sir  Henry  Max- 
well-Lyte,  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  Public  Records:  by  other 
officers  in  his  department;  and  by  Dr.  Wallace,  the  American 
scholar  and  Shakespearian  discoverer. 

"All  these  high  authorities  have  accepted  without  quahliea- 
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C     cy  ^  ^    j  .  u    '^  '^    ^ 

A    SHAKESPEARIAN    DOCUMENT    AUTHENTICATED    AFTER     FIFTY    YEARS. 

In  the  second  line  of  this  fragment  from  the  records  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  we  read  that  "The  Tempest"  was  performed  before  the  King  on 
Hallowmas.  Fifty  years  ago  an  English  writer  was  charged  with  forging  the  document,  but  leading  experts  now  declare  it  to  be  genuine. 


tion  Mr.  Law's  conclusions — with  results  that  Peter  Cunning- 
ham's name  is  now  entirely  cleared  of  the  charge  of  forgery 
brought  against  him,  and  the  stigma  affixt  to  the  documents 
half  a  century  ago  completely  and  once  for  all  removed. 

"Sir  Sidney  Lee,  when  presiding  recently  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Shakespeare  Birthplace  Trustees,  declared  that  'Mr. 
Law  has  proved  his  point  up  to  the  hilt.  He  has  established 
beyond  any  possibiUty  of  doubt  that  these  suspected  papers  are 
perfectly  genuine,  and  that  their  accounts  of  the  earliest  recorded 
performances  of  "Othello,"  "Measure  for  Measure,"  "The 
Tempest,"  and  "Winter's  Tale"  are  gospel  truths.  Every 
Shakespearian  student,'  he  proceeded  to  say,  'is  under  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Law,  for  not  merely  has  he  added 
materially  to  our  stock  of  indisputable  knowledge  of  Shake- 
speare's work  in  his  own  Ufetime,  but  he  has  relieved  an  old 
Shakespearian  student  of  an  unmerited  imputation.' 

"'The  fact,'  added  Sir  Sidney,  'that  in  these  documents 
Shakespeare  is  mentioned  categorically  as  the  "poet  which 
made  the  plays"  should  be  specially  interesting,  if  a  little  dis- 
appointing, to  certain  persons,  who  think  that  there  is  no  genu- 
ine contemporary  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  such  author.' 

"James  I.'s  Master  of  the  Revels,  at  any  rate,  who  read 
every  play  before  licensing  it  for  production,  and  who  was 
responsible  for  the  mounting  of  the  performances  at  court, 
evidently  had  no  doubt  about  the  matter,  for  it  is  duly  recorded 
in  his  account-book  that  '  the  poet  which  mayde  the  plaies '  was 
'Shaxberd' — as  his  somewhat  illiterate  clerk  spelled  the  immor- 
tal name.  The  newly  revealed  authenticity  of  these  docu- 
ments is,  indeed,  altogether  rather  a  nasty  blow  for  our 
'Baconians.'" 


GALSWORTHY'S  SOCIALISM  — The  man  who  wrote 
"Strife"  and  "Justice,"  plays  that  cut  deep  into  the  heart  of  our 
social  inequalities,  is  often  referred  to  as  a  Socialist.  But  this,  he 
says,  is  a  mistake.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  quotes  some 
words  of  his  intending  to  define  to  what  extent  he  belongs  in  this 
camp.     Thus: 

"I  am  neither  a  Socialist  nor  an  Individualist.  The  true  path 
most  obviously  lies  in  the  middle.  The  English  and  American 
communities  have  undoubtedly  become  extravagantly  individual- 
istic, and  are  only  now  beginning,  almost  too  late,  to  try  and 
pull  their  horns  in.  By  one  who  is  not  a  politician,  either  by 
profession  or  nature,  but  simply  an  indifferent  writer,  who  gen- 
erally sees  both  sides  of  things,  and  tries  to  see  them  as  they  are, 
and  to  achieve  true  proportion  in  his  pictures,  extravagances 
and  excrescences  naturally  tend  to  get  pilloried.  Cruelty,  mean- 
ness, and  injustice,  conscious  or  unconscious,  are  the  extrava- 
gances and  abuses  of  the  sense  of  property,  and  to  hate  them  is 
the  extent  of  my  Socialism." 

The  idea  that  he  was  a  Socialist,  says  The  Post,  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  upper  social  classes.  The  workers  themselves  look 
upon  him  as  friend,  if  not  ally.  On  the  Woman's  Labor  Day, 
July  17,  1909,  the  working  women  called  upon  him  for  a  message. 
He  replied: 


"Working  women:  I  have  been  asked  to  send  you  a  message. 
It  is  an  honor  which  I  do  not  deserve.  There  are  no  people  in 
this  country  to  whom  more  reverent  respect  is  due  than  to  you 
working  women.  There  are  none  who  have  such  hard  struggles 
to  face,  and  none  who  face  them  with  such  courage  or  with  such 
true  dignity." 


RELIEF  FROM   "  PRIMA-DONNA" 
CONDUCTORS 

THIS  SEASON  is  expected  to  make  a  new  landmark  in 
the  American  musical  field.  The  oldest  orchestral 
organization — the  Philharmonic — has  ceased  flirting 
with  "  prima-donna "  conductors  and  taken  up  with  a  man 
hitherto  unknown  among  us.  Timid  souls  were  somewhat 
affrighted  by  the  announcement  that  a  Josef  Stransky  would 
wield  the  baton  at  this  society's  concerts.  Who  was  he?  For 
sixty-nine  seasons,  says  Mr.  Finck,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  "the  organization  had  nearly  always  been  under  the 
leadership  of  what  is  now  caUed  a  'prima-donna'  conductor  of 
international  fame."  Its  recent  troublous  career  with  Herr 
Mahler,  whose  untimely  death  followed  so  quickly  after  his 
leaving  these  shores,  perhaps  was  an  element  in  leading  to  the 
change  of  policy.  The  new  man  has  already  given  an  account 
of  himself  in  two  concerts,  and  the  general  verdict  is  more  than 
favorable.  What  the  new  move  may  mean  in  musical  history 
is  intimated  in  Mr.  Henderson's  article  in  the  New  York  Sun: 

"The  Philharmonic  Society  has  traveled  a  rough  and  diffi- 
cult path  in  its  search  after  the  most  ravishing  prima  donnas- 
of  the  baton.  Its  experiments  in  giving  concerts  with  a  series- 
of  star  conductors  brought  from  various  parts  of  Europe  will 
be  remembered  with  regret  by  most  music-lovers.  That  these 
experiments  led  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  in  the  permanent 
engagement  of  a  prima-donna  conductor  without  any  baton  at 
all  was  not  astonishing. 

"When  Mr.  Mahler  was  secured  it  was  felt  by  most  lovers 
of  music  that  the  Philharmonic  had  attained  a  safe  and  sane 
platform  on  which  it  might  repose  for  some  years. 

"In  casting  about  for  his  successor,  the  authorities  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society  had  to  question  whether  they  would 
endeavor  to  place  at  the  head  of  their  organization  another 
celebrated  star  of  the  baton,  or  engage  a  good  conductor  not 
burdened  with  world-wide  fame,  who,  perhaps,  would  not  make 
his  own  idiosyncrasies  the  center  of  public  attention  instead 
of  demanding  that  the  music,  the  orchestra,  and  the  perform- 
ance occupy  that  position 

"Mr.  Stransky 's  debut  on  Thiu-sday  evening  .  .  .  made  it 
perfectly  plain  that  his  was  no  'prentice  hand,  that  he  had  both 
authority  and  magnetism,  and  that  he  was  well  schooled  in  the 
routine  of  his  profession.  Now  that  he  is  here  let  us  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  perhaps  outside  the  opera-house  New  York 
may  for  a  time  be  spared  the  throes  of  conductor-worship.  Per- 
haps we  may  now  be  allowed  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  com- 
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positions  presented  at  the  concerts  instead  of  having  it  con- 
tinually dinned  into  our  ears  that  we  are  there  for  the  purpose 
of  pondering  the  mighty  workings  of  the  conductor's  brain  in 
improving  on  the  designs  of  Beethoven  or  Schubert. 

"In  music  the  danger  of  ov^erestimating  the  importance  cf 
the  interpretative  artist  is  always  great,  because  without  him  the 
vast  mass  of  musical  art-work  must  forever  remain  a  sealed 
volume  to  the  public.  But  without  failing  to  accord  to  the 
interpret(!r  his  due  meed  of  praise  and  the  real  gratitude  which 
all  of  us  assuredly  owe  him,  would  it  not  be  better  for  our  own 
esthetic  state  if  we  realized  a  little  more  sharply  that  our  debt 
to  Beethoven,  or  even  Liszt,  is  larger  than  that  to — let  us  say 
Nikisch,  so  as  to  wound  no  gentle  souls — and  our  thanks  to 
Chopin  (!ven  heavier  than  those  which  we  so  loudly  give  to 
Pachmann? 

"If  Mr.  Stransky  shall  succeed  in  giving  us  well-prepared 
performances  of  meritorious  compositions,  and  shall  demon- 
strate that  he  knows  how  to  drill  the  Philharmonic  musicians 
in  precision,  unanimity,  and  the  niceties  of  dynamics,  we  shall 
have  more  reason  to  rise  up  and  call  him  blest  than  if  he  keeps 
us  continually  wondering  what  astonishing  thing  he  is  going 
to  do  next." 

Mr.  Krehbiel,  of  The  Tribune,  also  looks  with  relief  for  the 
dawning  of  a  new  era.  Mr.  Stransky  was  so  little  acclaimed 
before  his  coming,  he  says,  that  "the  public  is  enjoying  the 
rare  privilege  of  making  up  its  own  mind  about  him,  and — ■ 

what  is  still  better — 
enjoying  the  music 
which  he  is  producing 
for  its  own  sake." 

After  Mr.  Stransky's 
first  concert  Mr.  Finck 
wrote  this  in  The  Even- 
ing Post: 

"The  new  conductor 
had  an  encouraging 
greeting  when  he  came 
on  the  stage.  He  was 
applauded  after  each 
movement  of  Beetho- 
ven's eighth  symphony, 
and  at  the  end  of  it  was 
recalled  to  the  stage 
four  times.  After  Liszt's 
'Tasso,'  which  he  con- 
ducted magnificently, 
there  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest demonstrations  of 
enthusiasm  ever  wat- 
nessed  in  this  city;  five 
times  IMr.  Stransky  had 
to  return,  amid  deafen- 
ing plaudits,  in  which 
the  whole  audience  took 
part;  and  his  conduct- 
ing of  Wagner's  'Mei- 
stersinger'  Prelude  also 
was  warmly  acclaimed. 

' '  This  success  with  the 
Philharmonic  audience 
is  the  most  important 
thing  to  record  in  regard 
to  last  night's  concert. 
Next  in  importance  was 
the  obvious  fact  that 
the  new  conductor  has 
already  not  only  won  the 
good-will  of  his  players, 
but  made  enthusiastic 
followers  of  them.  The 
Berlin  critics  spoke  of 
the  wonders  he  had  worked  with  the  Bliithner  Orchestra  in  a  few 
years  because  he  made  his  men  respect  and  admire  him.  Here  he 
has  one  of  the  finest  orchestras  in  the  world,  drilled  by  Gustav 
Mahler,  and  when  these  men  make  up  their  minds  to  do  their 
best,  the  results  are  such  as  can  be  imagined.  They  were  all 
alert  last  night,  thus  making  it  possible  for  their  new  leader  to 
give  performances  distinguished  by  great  precision,  spirit,  and 
elasticity  of  tempo,  where  called  for." 


EFREM    ZIMB.\LIST. 

The  ne  v  violinist  who  comes  with  such 
equipment  as  to  make  Kulx^lik.  Khiian,  ami 
others  look  to  their  laurels.  "  It  is  not 
only  his  teehnic  and  tone  that  cause 
wonder  and  admiration,  but  also  his  style 
and  his  taste." 


With  Stransky  came  another  stranger,  Efrem  Zimbalist,  the 
violinist,  who  won  golden  opinions  for  his  part  in  the  concertos 
by    Glazounow    and    Tschaikowsky.     Of    the   first   Mr.  Finck 

speaks  : 

"Tho  only  twenty-two  years  old,  he  plaj's  in  every  respect 
like  a  mature  artist.  No  significant  detail  escapes  his  atten- 
tion. His  teehnic  is  of  that 
perfect  kind  which  does  not 
vauntingly  call  attention  to 
itself  every  moment.  The 
piece  he  played  —  Glazou- 
now's  A-minor  concerto — is 
not  as  deep  as  an  artesian 
well,  yet  there  gushes  from 
it  a  good  deal  of  broad 
melody;  and  in  the  playing 
of  this  Mr.  Zimbalist  gave 
forth  a  tone  of  most  ingrati- 
ating beauty.  In  the  matter 
of  pitch,  in  which  even  such 
a  virtuoso  as  Joachim  may 
sin,  he  seems  impeccable." 

Mr.  Krehbiel  contributes 
this  opinion  of  his  playing  of 
the  other  piece: 

"Mr.  Zimbalist  was  the 
solo  performer  at  yesterday's 
concert,  and  played  the 
concerto  by  Tschaikowsky. 
There  is  much  that  is  tawdry, 
almost  vulgar,  in  this  music, 
but  the  lofty  and  dignified 
style  of  the  player  seemed 
to  ennoble  it.  Higher  praise 
than  has  been  spoken  in  this 
journal  could  scarcely  be 
uttered  this  .side  of  poetical 
hj'perbole,  but  it  was  actually 
challenged  yesterday.  Mr. 
Zimbalist's  coming  is  timely. 

He  has  excellent  companions  in  Mr.  Elman  and  Miss  Parlow,  who 
also  came  from  his  master,  and,  being  joung.  ^\•^th  them  he  can 
do  much  to  impress  upon  the  students  of  to-day  the  value  of 
sound  musicianship." 


J08EF    STRAXSKY, 

The  new  director  of  the  Xew  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  who  breaks 
the  sixty-five  years'  tradition  of 
prima-doima  leaders. 


WHERE  KIPLING  IS  NEEDED-— The  Saturday  Eiening 
Post  wonders  if  Mr.  Ki idling  has  heard  how  the  moving  pictures 
are  "seducing  the  minds"  of  young  Canadians  ^vith  possible  dis- 
astrous results  to  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.     This  is  how: 

"More  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  moving-picture  films  exhib- 
ited in  the  Dominion  are  made  in  the  United  States,  it  appears, 
with  the  result,  as  one  indignant  correspondent  points  out, 
that  in  nearly  all  heroic  and  patriotic  pictures  Yankee  soldiers 
and  sailors  are  the  heroes.  Another  correspondent  describes 
his  experience  upon  dropping  in  at  a  moving-picture  show.  The 
subject  exhibited  was  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  and  'Ethan 
Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  represented  as  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valor,  while  the  British  soldiers  were  pic- 
tured as  poltroons.  The  exhibition  of  such  pictures  in  Canada 
is  in.sulting,'  he  declares.  'It  should  be  considered  that  mov- 
ing pictures  are  having  a  powerful  educative  influence  over  our 
young  people' — who  may  grow  up  with  the  impression  that  a 
discharge  of  firearms  makes  British  soldiers  hysterical.  The 
proprietor  of  a  number  of  mo^^ng-picture  shows,  who  declares 
himself  'heart  and  soul  in  favor  of  any  plan  that  a\111  enable 
Canadian  theater  managers  to  obtain  pictures  portraying  British 
valor  or  glorifying  the  Britisli  flag."  explains,  however,  that,  tho 
English  nuinufacturers  are  favored  by  a  preferential  tariff,  they 
do  not  send  any  films  to  Canada  that  will  compete  with  the 
obnoxious  Yankee  output.  In  this  dilemma,  perhaps  the  Over- 
seas Club  should  subsidize  some  Yankee  manufacturer  to  make 
films  showing  whole  regiments  of  American  soldiers  in  precipi- 
tate retreat,  -with  a  corporal's  guard  of  redcoats  in  pursuit. 

"Probably  it  would  grieve  ihe  patriots  still  more  deeply*  to 
learn  that  Canadian  youths — like  youths  in  the  L'nitt^d  States — 
don't  care  a  rap  whether  the  British  chase  the  Continentals 
or  vice  versa — if  only  it's  a  good  picture." 


ATLANTA'S   INSTITUTIONAL    CHURCH 


INSTITUTIONAL  CHURCHES  have  been  established  here 
and  there  in  the  North,  but  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
Southern  States  was  dedicated  in  Atlanta  on  September  17. 
This  is,  perhaps,  unique  in  all  the  land  in  having  as  a  part  of  its 
equipment  a  weU-appointed  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 
Foiu-teen  years  ago,  Dr.  Len  G.  Broughton, 
the  head  and  soul  of  this  enterprise,  began  his 
work  in  Atlanta.  Being  a  forceful  preacher, 
he  attracted  crowds  who  had  to  be  accommo- 
dated in  a  new  building.  This  church,  now 
called  the  "Old  Tabernacle,"  was  then  thought 
by  many  to  be  too  large;  but  it  is  already 
superseded.  "Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of 
Christendom,"  says  Mr.  M.  A.  Martin,  "has 
there  been  a  spot  where  more  wonderful  things 
have  been  fought  out  and  wrought  out  through 
the  God-honored  ministry  of  one  man  during 
the  period  of  a  dozen  years."  In  The  Christian 
Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York)  this  Avriter 
gives  an  account  of  the  new  institution  at 
whose  dedication  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan, 
of  London,  preached  the  sermon.     We  read: 

' '  Dr.  Broughton  had  come  to  Atlanta  to  in- 
augurate the  institutional  church — a  church 
keyed  to  all  forms  of  human  need.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  such  church  talked  of,  much 
less  in  operation,  by  any  other  people  in  this 
section  of  the  land.  He  began  his  plans  in  a 
very  modest  way,  yet  many  thought  '  he  was 
beside  himself.'  Dr.  Broughton  felt  that  the 
need  of  humanity  was  a  vision  of  Christ,  and 
believing  that  only  through  the  study  of  the 
word  such  a  vision  can  be  given,  he  at  once  in- 
augurated the  Annual  March  Bible  Conference 
and  School  of  Methods,  which  was  the  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  institutional  church.  From  the  very  first 
this  chm-ch  has  been  the  center  of  fierce  battling  for  civic  right- 
eousness. Dr.  Broughton  and  his  members  have  held  and  still 
hold  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Church  to-day  to  'cry  aloud  and 
spare  not'  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  good.  On 
numbers  of  occasions,  it  is  said,  this  fearless  preacher  was  sum- 
moned by  the  press  and  the  public  to  appear  before  various  tri- 
bunals to  make  good  charges  which  he  had  felt  impelled  to  make 
from  his  pulpit,  and  in  spite  of  enormous  self-interests  involved, 
and  he  was  almost  alone,  it  is  said  that  never  did  he  fail  to  make 
good  his  position.  Sometimes  the  deal  with  him  was  not  fair,  and 
C/Onsequentiy  the  public  was  slow  to  be  informed,  but  never,  in 
the  end,  has  the  truth  failed  to  come  to  light.  Notwithstanding 
the  ups  and  downs,  the  church  had  a  wonderful  growth.  There 
is  a  I  membership  of  between  three  to  four  thousand,  and  a 
Sunday-school  of  about  two  thousand. 

"Connected  with  the  church  is  the  Tabernacle  Infirmary, 
where  the  sick  are  cared  for.  From  the  first,  the  Christian 
hospital  had  been  a  part  of  the  plan  of  Dr.  Broughton,  altho 
at  the  time  there  was  no  Protestant  institution  in  all  the  South- 
land, and  very  few  in  aU  the  world.  This  work  was  begun,  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  work,  without  a  doUar.  The  reliance  of  Dr. 
Broughton  and  his  people  was  placed  upon  God,  reenforced  by 
willing  hands.  They  beheved  that  the  church  should  provide 
for  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  They  did  not  believe  that  the 
church  had  any  right  to  turn  over  to  anything  or  anybody  the 
care  of  the  sick,  whether  rich  or  poor." 

The  Infirmary  has  a  training-school  for  nurses.  Hard  by  is 
the  Tabernacle  Dormitory  for  young  women  of  employment, 
where,  since  its  establishment,  over  2,500  have  found  shelter  and 
protection.     The  institution  has  these  features: 

"The  new  Tabernacle  building  is  147  feet  long,  130  feet  wide, 
and  five  stories  high.  There  are  in  this  building  twelve  outside 
doors,  two  steel  stairway  fire-escapes,  eighteen  toilets,  and  100 


DR.    LEN    G.    BROUGHTON, 

Who  established  the  first  institutional 
church  in  the  South. 


outside  windows.  The  lower  Tabernacle,  or  Sunday-school 
auditorium,  contains  two  stories.  The  first  story  is  the  main 
Sunday-school  hall.  In  front  are  offices  for  church  secretary ,^ 
book-stall,  Sunday-school  superintendent,  Sunday-school  secre- 
tary, and  Sunday-school  library.  In  the  main  Sunday-school 
hall  are  the  boys'  department  and  the  girls'  department,  the 
senior  department,  and  rooms  for  special 
classes.  At  the  rear  are  the  room  for  the  begin- 
ners' department,  the  primary  room,  and  a  large 
church  kitchen,  with  pantry.  The  second  story 
in  the  lower  Tabernacle  or  Sunday-school  audi- 
torium is  a  balcony  extending  across  the  build- 
ing and  opening  into  the  main  Sunday-school! 
auditorium  by  roller  partitions,  and  containing^ 
departments  separated  from  each  other  for  the 
young  men  Baracas  and  the  young  women. 
Philatheas.  Each  of  these  departments  con- 
tains a  large  lecture-hall,  connecting  with  a. 
library,  or  rest-rooms,  one  for  the  young  men 
and  one  for  young  women. 

"The  whole  of  the  lower  Tabernacle  or 
Sunday-school  auditorium  is  equipped  with 
call-bells  and  wiring  for  stereopticon.  The 
remaining  three  stories  are  known  as  the  main 
auditorium.  The  first  floor  contains  the  first 
floor  of  the  auditorium.  At  the  front  is  the- 
large  vestibule  which  leads  on  each  side  into- 
offices  for  assistant  pastor  and  ushers  and  main 
auditorium  floor.  At  the  rear  are  the  pulpit,, 
baptistry,  robing-rooms,  dynamo  for  the  organ, 
choir  balcony,  which  extends  up  to  the  main 
balcony,  a  platform  for  the  console  of  the  organ, 
musical  director,  and  orchestra.  In  the  rear  of 
this  are  the  vestries  for  the  pastor  and  deacons. 
The  pastor's  vestry  is  made  up  of  three  rooms — 
reception-room,  private  office,  and  secretary's 
office.  The  deacons'  vestry  is  a  large  hall  for 
the  official  work  of  the  deacons.  Above  the 
main  floor  is  the  main  balcony,  which  extends 
aroimd  the  building  and  connects  with  the 
choir  balcony.  At  the  front  on  each  side  are  thej  main  entrance 
and  the  entrance  into  the  women's  department,  which  contain* 
a  large  assembly-room,  known  as  Hawke's  Hall,  a  tea-room  and 
parlor.  At  the  rear  are  the  organ,  which  extends  two  stories,  the 
assembly-room  for  the  choir,  and  at  the  top  the  pastor's  private 
study." 


TOLSTOY  REINCARNATED  ?— The  belief  that  Tolstoy  is- 
still  alive  or  that  he  makes  miraculous  reappearances  is  cur- 
rent in  the  Tolstoy  provinces,  says  a  St.  Petersburg  corre- 
spondent of  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  He  is  reported  seen, 
in  Tula,  Kazan,  and  Kursk.  His  presence  is  figiu*ed  as  a- 
beneficent  force,  for  in  Tula  he  is  reported  to  have  "helped  the 
peasants  out  of  difficulties,  as  he  did  when  ahve."  Fiu-thermore, 
we  read : 

"Another  variant  of^the  Tolstoy  legend  comes  from  Spassk,  in 
the  province  of  Kazan.  Spassk  is  a  district  peopled  partly  by 
Greek  Orthodox  Russians  and  partly  by  Moslem  Tatars.  -  The 
Orthodox  are  usually  in  an  ecstatic  mood,  and  are  given  to 
forming  sects.  They  founded  a  Tolstoyan  sect,  with  much  the 
same  tenets  as  those  of  the  Tolstoyans  in  the  Caucasus.  The 
local  peasant  commissary  began  the  usual  persecution.  The 
sect  retorted  by  predicting  that  Tolstoy  would  arrive  to  save 
them  in  April,  1913.  The  leaders  were  imprisoned  for  'inducing 
others  to  leave  the  Christian  religion,'  altho  they  had  specifically 
adhered  to  Christianity.  The  other  peasants  were  so  incensed 
with  this  that  they  actually  did  abjure  Christianity.  They 
became  Mohammedans,  sold  then-  land,  and  joined  a  Tatar 
village  in  the  vicinity.  They  actually  grafted  Tolstoyism  on  to 
Mohammedanism;  and  the  Tatars,  more  tolerant  than  the 
Russian  state,  accepted  the  innovation,  and  welcomed  the  apos- 
tates with  joy.'' 
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CATHOLIC  VIEWS  OF  THE  NEW 
CARDINALS 

THE  CHANCES  of  having  an  American  Pnj>e  on  the 
throne  of  St.  Peter  are  not  nearly  so  bright  to  the  Catholic 
press  as  to  the  secular  papers.  The  New  World  (Cath- 
olic, Chicago),  not  returning  the  complimentary  tone  of  the  lay 
writers,  observes  that  "the  wiseacres  of  the  secular  press  fore- 
cast the  fortunes  of  the  White  House  much  more  accurately  than 
they  do  the  future  of  the  C'hair  of  St.  Peter."  The  Standard  and 
Times  (Philadelphia)  rebukes 
the  freedom  of  the  secular  press  ' 
in  its  speculation  on  this  eventu- 
ality, saying  that  "it  is  not 
exactly  the  office  of  newspapers 
to  indulge  in  talk  of  that  kind," 
with  this  following: 

"The  papacy  is  a  subject  that 
can  not  be  discust  in  the  same 
strain  as  ordinary  mundane  sub- 
jects are,  for  the  Pope  is  the 
vicegerent  of  Christ  and  the 
earthly  head  of  his  Church,  and 
his  office  is  invested  with  a 
sanctity  above  all  earthly  offices. 
His  selection  is  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  the  influence  of 
the  infusion  of  so  much  Ameri- 
can blood  into  the  cardinalate 
can  hardly  fail  of  being  useful 
in  the  momentous  deliberations 
of  that  august  body  on  ques- 
tions vitally  affecting  the  life  and  progress  of  the  Church  on 
the  whole  American  continent,  and  on  those  outside  the  Church 
as  well." 

Catholic  journals  all  over  the  country  join  the  chorus  of 
gratification  at  the  selection  of  three  Americans  for  the  cardinal- 
ate.  It  is  a  tribute,  they  say,  to  the  virility  and  intelligence  of 
the  Church  in  America,  and  their  comment  on  their  past  growth 
and  future  expectations  should  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  all 
religious  predilections.  The  New  World  draws  this  comparison 
between  our  own  country  and  those  of  Europe: 

"When  we  look  back  and  trace  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
Church  in  America — how  from  a  little  seedling  in  Colonial  days 
it  has  shot  up  like  a  mighty  oak,  tall  and  stately,  yielding  pro- 
tection with  its  kindly  arms  to  the  faithful  in  every  quarter  of 
our  land — in  every  sphere  of  life — we  feel  indeed  rising  to  our  lips 
the  words  of  the  psalmist,  'Non  nobis  sed  tibi  Deus.' 

"European  countries  may  have  more  of  Catholic  tradition  in 
their  blood  than  has  our  land — they  may  have  a  more  fervent 
and  practical  faith  as  have  Ireland  and  Germany — they  may 
have  a  more  illustrious  Catholic  elite  as  in  England — they  may 
have  a  more  established  Catholic  life  as  in  Spain,  but  in  no  coun- 
try in  Europe  is  there  a  more  intelligent  Catholic  faith  to  be 
found  among  the  mas.ses  than  here  in  America." 

And  this  in  The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland) : 

"Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has  there  been  such  a 
growth  of  the  Church  as  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  two 
decades.  Particularly  nowhere  has  there  been  such  a  marked 
accession  of  intelligent  converts  to  the  Church.  The  United 
States  is  gradually  and  by  sheer  force  of  moral  and  spiritual  con- 
viction coming  back  to  mother  Church  until  it  has  become  the 
leader  in  the  growing  movement  among  intelligent  men  and 
women  to  replant  their  feet  on  the  rock  and  to  humbly  and 
gratefully  accept  the  divine  truth  as  it  is  taught  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church. 

"Our  blest  Lord  and  the  holy  sacrifiee  of  the  mass  are  hon- 
ored in  this  country  by  the  success  of  missionary  effort  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  worshipers  which  has  within  a  score  of  years 
made  the  New  England  States  preponderantly  Catholic  ift  popu- 
lation. The  strides  which  the  zeal  of  the  devoted  and  faithful 
followers  of  the  true  Church  has  made  possible  has  not  failed  to 
come  to  the  attention  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
as  a  recognition  of  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  this  country  that 
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in  Atlanta,  which  has  a  perfectly  equipped  hospital  and  training-school 
for  nurses  among  its  features. 


the  coming  consistory  will  be  made  notable  by  the  elevation  of 
this  trio  of  American  prelates  to  membership  in  the  college. 

"The  spread  of  Catholicity  in  this  country  has  been  remark- 
able also  for  the  spirit  of  affection  for  the  Holy  Father  which  has 
become  a  national  characteristic  of  the  American  Church,  and 
which  has  been  fostered  and  increased  by  the  evidences  of  his 
paternal  interest  in  the  Church  on  this  continent  which  Pope 
Pius  X.  has  given  so  often. 

"In  the  new  honor  which  has  come  to  the  Church  in  this  coun- 
try will  be  found  the  seed  of  a  still  greater  love  for  her,  and  a  still 
more  widely  extensive  spectacle  of  the  propagation  of  the  faith." 

Local  pride  is  naturally  exprest  in  the  Catholic  papers  of 

Boston  and  New  York.  The 
Republic  (Boston)  at  least  hints 
at  the  future  possibilities  that 
secular  journals  more  boldl3'  ut- 
tered: "What  a  little  time  in 
retrospect,"  it  muses,  "since  he 
[Cardinal-elect  O'Connell]  was  a 
simple  curate  in  St.  Joseph's, 
West  End,  Boston.  To-day  he 
stands  so  high  that  there  is  but 
one  churchly  dignity  higher,  and 
His  Eminence  is  not  long  past 
his  fiftieth  year."     Furthermore: 

"There  is,  however,  another 
aspect  of  this  event,  for  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  England,  a  hun- 
dred, nay,  fifty  years  ago, 
nowhere  in  America  had  the 
Catholics  more  to  suffer  from 
misunderstanding  of  their  faith 
on  the  part  of  the  older  element. 
Nothing,  however,  could  shake  their  constancy,  quietly  they  held 
their  ground,  and  marvelously  were  they  increased  and  multi- 
plied. Effectively  their  magnificent  patriotism,  theii-  pure  family 
life,  their  generosity  to  religion  won  upon  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  sons  of  the  Puritans.  To-day,  at  least  65  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Boston  is  Catholic,  so  is  fully  half  the  population 
of  Massachusetts. 

"Take  the  Catholics  out  of  New  England  and  you  leave  a 
desert.  Honor  to  every  churchman  and  layman  whose  example 
and  work  helped  on  this  happy  result,  and  honor  to  the  son  of 
Massachusetts  who  •will  henceforth  sit  in  the  most  illustrious 
council  of  the  world." 

Nor  does  The  Catholic  News  (New  York)  permit  itself  to  be 
outdone  in  local  patriotism: 

"Archbishop  Farley  may  insist  that  the  honor  comes  to  him 
because  New  York  is  such  a  great  archdiocese.  But,  we  may 
ask,  who  has  made  New  York  the  leading  Catholic  jurisdiction  of 
the  world?  Who  has  advanced  the  cause  of  Catholic  education 
by  providing  the  best  type  of  schools  for  our  children  so  that 
in  their  youth  their  faith  may  be  strengthened,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  next  generation  they  'wiil  be  loyal  and  devoted  Cath- 
olics? Who  has  developed  among  us  the  spirit  that  has  made 
the  Catholics  of  New  York  the  most  generous  contributors  in 
the  world  to  the  Catholic  foreign-mission  cause?  Who  in  a 
desire  to  provide  the  diocese  with  an  especially  well-trained 
priesthood  established  Cathedral  College  that  is  furnishing  to 
the  diocesan  seminary  the  flower  of  our  Catholic  youth?  Who 
freed  our  majestic  Cathedral  of  a  heavy  debt  so  that  it  could 
be  consecrated  forever  to  God?  Who  has  been  the  inspiration 
to  our  Catholic  clergy  and  laity  in  all  their  works  of  charity 
and  religion?  There  is  only  one  answer.  Archbishop  Farley. 
From  the  moment  he  ascended  the  archiepiscopal  throne  he  has 
been  the  active,  energetic,  and  well-beloved  leader  of  priests  and 
people  in  every  enterprise  for  the  honor  of  God  and  betterment  of 
humanity." 

Milwaukee,  through  its  organ.  The  Catholic  Citizen,  is  not 
silent  over  its  disappointment  in  the  papal  act  that  overlooks 
Archbishop  Ireland : 

"For  years  past,  when  there  was  talk  of  'a  second  American 
cardinal,'  everybody  underscood  that  it  meant  Archbishop 
Ireland.  When  rumor  became  more  liberal,  and  there  was  talk 
of  three  or  six  American  cardinals,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that, 
of  course,  Archbishop  Ireland  would  be  on  the  list.  Nevertheless 
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matters  ha\e  turned  out  differently;  and  the  Arehbishop's  legion 
i>t"  personal  friends  must  feel  grievously  disappointed. 

"Twice,  in  the  course  of  recent  years,  he  risked  his  great 
popularity  with  the  American  people  to  do  a  service  for  the 
Holy  See.  One  of  these  occasions  was  at  the  outset  of  tha 
Spanish-American  War  when,  at  the^request  of  the  Pope,  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  spent  his  best  effort  to  ward  off  the  conflict. 
vHad  he  succeeded  he  would  have  deserved  well  of  his  country.) 

"Again,  at  the  time  of  the  Fairbaiiks  incident.  Archbishop 
Ireland  undoubtedly  sacrificed  his  popularity  with  large  ele- 
taents  of  his  countrymen  in  coming  into  the  breach  in  defense  of 
the  Vatican — -when  other  prelates  remained  silent. 

"In  years  to  come  (perhaps  in  memoirs  yet  unpublished)  we 
shall  come  to  understand  why  Archbishop  Ireland  was  not 
a  cardinal.  Only  some  powerful  opposing  influence  (trans- 
atlantic, of  course)  can  adequately  explain  it." 


OUR  BROTHERS  IN   PRISON 

THAT  THE  PRISONER  has  not  forfeited  his  claim  to 
brotherly  treatment  is  the  ideal  kept  in  mind  in  the 
moral  and  religious  instruction  now  given  to  men  behind 
the  bars.  The  work  is  not  conducted  in  the  impersonal  way  of 
church  service,  but  is  a  hand-to-hand  touch  with  individuals. 
Its  aim,  according  to  the  Rev.  O.  L.  Kiplinger,  Chaplain  of  the 
Indiana  State  Prison,  is  "  to  keep  up  hope  in  men  who  have  much 
reason  to  lose  hope ;  to  restore  or  revive  self-respect  in  men  whose 
self-respect  seems  to  have  died  or  gone  on  a  long  vacation." 
Unless  you  can  get  a  man  to  believe  in  himself  and  in  goodness, 
and  make  him  believe  not  only  that  there  is  a  better  way  of 
living  but  that  it  is  possible  for  him,  writes  Mr.  Kiplinger,  there 
is  not  much  hope  of  his  moral  regeneration.  This  writer  gives, 
in  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston),  some 
account  of  his  own  methods  based  upon  his  faith  in  the  men  he 
works  with.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  he  finds  to  be 
'truthful  and  sincere"  in  what  they  say  to  him  as  their  minister. 
"Could  I  say  more  of  men  who  are  free?"  he  asks  significantly. 
The  first  interview  with  the  prisoner  is  most  important : 

'"First  of  all  I  make  it  my  duty  to  see  the  new  prisoner  and 
interview  him  promptly.  There  were  twenty-eight  such  new 
men  received  last  month,  and  that  is  a  fair  average.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  interview  is  to  get  the  prisoner  to  see  that  the  in- 
stitution which  he  has  entered  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
liis  coming;  that  its  officers  can  have  nothing  against  him 
personally  and  will  be  his  friends  and  advisers  if  he  will  let  them ; 
that  the  institution  is  not  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  humili- 
iiting  him  unnecessarily,  but  its  every  regulation  is  for  his  help 
if  he  will  so  receive  it;  that  he  is  not  merely  'doing  time,'  but 
is  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating  his  fitness  for 
release;  that  the  length  of  his  stay  depends  more  upon  himself 
than  any  other  agency;  that  he  will  be  given  a  'square  deal' 
on  every  hand ;  that  we  propose  to  do  our  duty  by  him  whether 
he  does  by  us  or  not,  but  the  doing  of  that  will  be  a  great  deal 
easier  if  he  responds  to  his  duty;  that  he  has  no  need  to  give  up 
hope  because  of  this  experience ;  that  the  whole  purpose  of  this 
institution  is  to  help  him  recover  his  manhood  and  make  him 
self-dependent,  and  if  he  proves  himself  worthy  it  will  help 
him  some  day  to  take  his  place  in  the  world  again. 

"At  this  first  interview  also  I  usixally  get  the  beginnings  of 
my  data  in  the  prisoner's  case.  I  learn  his  name,  age,  color, 
the  date  of  his  sentence,  the  term  for  which  he  was  sentenced, 
and  whether  he  pleaded  guilty  or  not.  I  keep  a  card  index  of  all 
the  prisoners  and  later,  as  my  acquaintance  with  the  man  ripens, 
I  add  to  the  information  gained  at  the  first  interview  the  facts 
as  to  his  previous  criminal  history,  if  he  has  any;  his  record  in 
the  prison;  his  own  statement  of  his  crime;  the  judge's  and 
prosecutor's  statement  of  it;  their  recommendation  as  to  his 
parole;  and  the  information  which  may  be  gathered  by  corre- 
spondence or  personal  investigation." 

How  much  the  first  interview  means  to  the  prisoner  is  shown 
in  a  special  case — "  an  intelligent  man — a  county  superintendent 
of  schools — who  in  a  moment  of  weakness  issued  some  fraudulent 
school  orders,"  was  convicted,  and  sent  to  the  Indiana  prison: 

"He  had  fallen  after  a  long  career  of  public  service.  He  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  disgrace  and  filled  with  dread  at  the  thought 


of  coming  to  prison.  He  thought  of  it  as  the  place  of  punish- 
ment, and  thought  every  man's  hand  would  be  against  him. 
He  had  heard  of  dark  cells,  bread  and  water,  an:  orutality.  He 
did  not  think  he  would  live  through  the  experience,  and  felt  if  he 
did  there  would  be  no  chance  in  life  for  him.  To  meet  a  friend 
within  an  hour;  to  be  assured  that  his  surroundings  would  at 
all  times  be  as  clean  and  wholesome  as  the  receiving  cell  in  which 
I  found  him ;  that  he  would  have  an  abundance  of  light  and  air 
and  good  food;  that  nothing  impossible  would  be  expected  of 
him;  and,  above  all,  to  be  told  then  and  there  that,  if  he  had  no 
other  friend  to  stand  by  him  when  the  day  of  his  release  came,  we 
would  find  suitable  employment  for  him  for  one  year  from  the 
date  of  his  parole,  put  heart  into  him. 

"Before  leaving  him  I  asked  him  if  he  dreaded  staying  alone 
that  night  in  his  cell,  and  he  confessed  that  the  very  thought  of 
so  doing  was  agony  to  him.  I  asked  the  officer  to  put  some  clean, 
intelligent  prisoner  in  the  cell  with  him.  This  was  done  not 
only  that  night  but  for  several  nights,  and  the  gratitude  for  that 
little  act  of  kindness  was  touching.  This  man  made  a  perfect 
record  while  in  prison,  received  his  parole  at  the  expiration  of 
his  minimum  sentence,  kept  perfectly  the  conditions  of  his  parole, 
a  year  later  received  his  final  discharge,  and  is  now  living  the  life 
of  an  honorable  citizen." 

Personal  contact  is  not  refused  after  the  first  interview. 
The  prisoner  can  see  the  chaplain  any  time  he  makes  a  request 
to  do  so.     Besides — 

"I  visit  him  occasionally  at  his  place  of  work,  or  in  his  cell, 
just  as  any  pastor  should  visit  his  parishioners.  I  am  sure  my 
preaching  to  him  and  my  teaching  in  the  Bible-study  class  are 
far  more  helpful  and  effective  and  more  acceptable  to  the 
prisoner  because  they  grow  out  of  and  are  tempered  by  my  con- 
tact with  him  and  my  knowledge  of  him. 

"Then  I  have  the  personal  contact  with  the  prisoners  which 
grows  out  of  requests  from  them  for  interviews.  Unexpected 
opportunities  for  service  often  come  in  this  way. 

"A  third  line  of  service  open  to  me  is  that  of  knowing 
thoroughly  every  prisoner's  case,  and  being  ready  to  answer 
accurately  inquiries  made  by  the  parole  board.  Advice  will  be 
sought  in  all  the  difficult  cases,  and  is  welcomed  in  all.  But 
often  duty  to  the  prisoner,  as  well  as  duty  to  the  State,  demands 
that  the  chaplain  shall  frankly  refuse  to  recommend  a  prisoner 
for  parole.  I  always  tell  a  prisoner  frankly  whether  I  will  '  say 
a  good  word'  for  him  or  not.  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
frequent  necessity  of  refusing  to  do  this  would  imperil  the  chap- 
lain's influence  with  the  prisoners.  In  an  experience  of  six  years 
I  have  found  that  the  majority  of  prisoners  respect  only  the 
chaplain  who  will  deal  frankly  and  honestly  with  them. 

"Another  line  of  service  is  through  correspondence.  Many 
mothers  and  wives  and  other  relatives  of  prisoners  are  writing 
to  know  about  their  loved  ones.  We  have  in  the  prison  burglars, 
pickpockets,  thieves,  forgers,  bank-wreckers,  criminals  of  every 
description,  and  they  are  thought  of  and  spoken  of  by  people  in 
general  as  such.  But  when  parents  and  wives  and  brothers 
and  sisters  of  these  men  write  to  me  they  say,  'my  son,'  'my  hus- 
band,' 'my  brother,'  and  I  receive  enough  of  such  letters  daily 
to  keep  my  heart  tender  and  remind  me  that  I  am  dealing  with 
my  brothers,'' 


"FANATICISM  BEARING  FRUIT "  — Dr.  Buckley  of  The 
Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  keeps  an  eye  on  aU  the  aberrant 
cases  of  religiosity  and  deals  in  this  manner  with  the  leader  of 
the  "Holy  Ghost  and  Us"  Society,  who  lately  came  within 
cognizance  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 

' '  A  week  or  so  ago  he  was  arrested  on  a  Federal  warrant  in 
connection  with  a  recent  voyage  of  the  schooner-yacht  Coronet, 
during  which  seven  persons  died,  chiefly  of  scurvy.  Sandford 
was  taken  to  Portland,  arraigned  before  United  States  Commis- 
sioner Bradley,  and  pleaded  not  guilty.  One  of  the  counts  was 
under  the  statute  providing  that  if  any  owner  or  master  of  a 
vessel  does  any  act,  or  neglects  to  do  any  act,  whereby  death  is 
caused,  he  may  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years  or 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both.  The  second  count  was 
under  the  provision  that  any  owner  or  master  withholding  suffi- 
cient food  supplies  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
five  years  or  fined  an  amouni.  not  to  exceed  $10,000,  or  both. 
.  .  .  He  may  escape  punishment,  but  he  has  been  one  of  the 
crudest  fanatics  of  modern  times.  Some  sweet-tempered,  fairly 
inteUigent  and  sincere  ladies  have  been  caught  in  his  toils.'' 


GIDEON    WELLES'S    DIARY. 

Welles,  Gideon  fSecretary  of  the  Navy  under 
Lincoln  and  Johnson).  Diary  of.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  .John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  .3  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  549, 
653,  671.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.      $10. 

The  "Diary"  of  Gidoon  Welles  tells  us 
exactly  what  a  man  of  sane  and  judicial 
mind,  and  a  practised  journalist,  thought, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  of  the  Administration 
of  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  from 
1861  to  the  inauguration  of  Grant.  It 
naturally  abounds  in  lively  personalities, 
sharp  criticism,  and  statements  of  the 
author's  personal  opinions.  The  author  is, 
however,  no  Thersites  "babbling  with  ran- 
dom tongue,"  and  "contumeliously  up- 
braiding" his  Agamemnon.  He  is  the 
patriot  and  advocate  of  the  Northern 
cause,  scoring  only  what  he  held  to  be  the 
incompeteacy,  greed,  and  vacillation  of  his 
contemporaries  in  the  struggle.  Indeed, 
his  whole  life  showed  him  to  be  a  man 
superior  to  party  and  wedded  to  principles. 

Mr.  Welles  began  his  career  as  a  journal- 
ist by  espousing  the  cause  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  He  was  one  of  the  main  agents 
in  securing  his  election  to  the  Presidency. 
But  when  the  Democracy,  as  a  political 
party,  became  the  party  of  Southern  slave- 
owners, the  party  of  a  quasi-aristocracy, 
multitudes  of  independent  men  in  the 
North  deserted  that  party  and  joined 
the  new  humanitarian  party,  which 
formed  what  was  considered  to  be  the  true 
American  democracy.  Among  these  Demo- 
crats was  Gideon  Welles,  who,  as  a  member 
of  Lincoln's  cabinet,  ever  kept  free  and 
independent  of  all  political  cabals  and  con- 
ducted his  department  on  lines  of  business 
and  patriotic  principles. 

Mr.  Welles  was  descended  from  a  New 
England  ancestor  who  arrived  on  these 
shores  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  settling 
of  Hartford,  becoming  identified  with  its 
fortune  as  early  as  1636.  The  author  of 
the  "diary"  was  born  at  Glastonbury  in 
1802.  After  completing  his  education  at 
Norwich  he  studied  law,  but  in  1826  took 
charge  of  the  Hartford  Times,  a  Demo- 
cratic organ,  whose  columns  he  emplo^yed 
in  supporting  the  great  Democrat,  Andrew 
Jackson,  in  his  campaign  for  the  president- 
ship. Thirty  years  after  this  he  was  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  delegation   from 


his  State,  which  nominated  the  Republican, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  at  Chicago.  The 
"Diary,"  parts  of  which  first  appeared  in 
instalments  recently  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  begins  with  the  inauguration  of 
Lincoln,  in  1861,  and  ends  at  little  over  a 
year  after  Grant's  inauguration.  Of  the 
final  victor  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  President 
he  has  a  poor  opinion.  He  writes  of  "the 
unfitness  of  Grant,  who  has  no  proper  ideas 
of  go\'ernment,  makes  the  Administration 
personal,  and  neither  comprehends  nor 
cares  for  great  principles. ' '  The  difficulties 
which  beset  Mr.  Welles,  on  the  eve  of  Civil 
War,  are  thus  detailed: 

"When  I  took  charge  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment I  foimd  great  demoralization  and 
defection  among  the  naval  officers.  It  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  who,  among  those  that 
lingered  round  Washington,  could,  and  who 
were  not  to  be  trusted.  Some  had  already 
sent  in  their  resignations.  Others,  it  was 
well  understood,  were  prepared  to  do  so  as 
soon  as  a  blow  was  struck." 

Other  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with. 
In  1863  he  writes: 

"For  months  I  have  been  berated 
because  I  have  not  more  vessels  of  the 
Monitor  class  under  contract.  Her  suc- 
cess with  the  Merriniac  when  she  was  under 
trial  as  an  experiment  made  men  wild,  and 
they  censured  me  for  not  having  built  a 
fleet  M'hen  she  was  constructed.  Now  that 
she  is  lost,  the  same  persons  -wdll  be  likely  to 
assail  me  for  expending  so  much  money  on 
such  a  craft.  There  is  a  set  of  factious 
fools  who  think  it  is  wise  to  be  censorious, 
and  it  is  almost  as  amusing  as  it  is  vexatious 
to  hear  and  read  the  remarks  of  these 
Solomons.  One  or  two  of  these  officious 
blockheads  make  themselves  prominent  in 
the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
none  more  so  than  Mr.  Charles  H.  Marshall 
[a  retired  sea-captain]  who  attempts  to 
show  his  nautical  knowledge  by  constantly 
attacking  and  slandering  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy." 

Mr.  IVlarshall  comes  in  for  a  good  share 
of  the  Secretary's  vituperation,  which  is 
delightfully  human.  He  is  "simple"  and 
"egotistical,"  a  "disappointed  man,"  who 
wanted  to  be  "head  of  the  Navy."  Mr. 
Welles  is  often  a  good  portrait-painter. 
Here  is  his   description   of   Halleek,   once 


General-in-chief,  at  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent was  calling  for  100,000  volunteers: 

"Halleek  sits  and  smokes,  and  swears 
and  scratches  his  arm,  but  exhibits  little 
military  capacity  or  intelligence,  is  obfus- 
cated, muddy,  uncertain,  stupid  as  to  what 
is  doing  or  to  be  done." 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  of  "behind 
the  scenes,"  or  what  the  French  call  Venvera 
of  political  life,  in  Washington,  disclosed  in 
this  diary.  Many  readers  will  be  surprized 
to  read  of  what  is  represented  as  Lincoln's 
subserviency  to  others,  Seward  among 
them,  and  especially  to  the  press.  Mr. 
Welles  has  also  the  following  comment  on 
the  incompetency  of  Meade,  as  di.sclosed  m 
the  half-successes  he  won  over  Lee  in  the 
summer  of  1863: 

"Had  Meade  done  his  duty,  we  should 
have  witnessed  a  speedy  change  through- 
out the  South.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  the 
command  of  the  army  was  not  in  stronger 
hands  and  with  a  man  of  broader  views, 
and  that  he  had  not  a  more  competent 
superior  than  Halleek.  The  late  infirm 
action  will  cause  a  postponement  of  the 
end.  Lee  has  been  allowed  to  retreat,  to 
retire,  unmolested,  with  his  army  and  guns, 
and  the  immense  plunder  which  the  Rebels- 
have  pillaged.  The  generals  have  suc- 
ceeded in  prolonging  the  war.  Othello's 
occupation  is  not  yet  gone." 

Mr.  Welles  has  much  to  record  concern- 
ing "the  fraud  and  swindling  of  (mihtaryl 
contractors."  The  most  patent  quality  in 
the  "Diary"  is  plainness  and  brusknes.'^^, 
its  frank  sincerity,  which  almost  equals 
that  of  the  immortal  Pepys,  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  under  James  II.  Lincoln's 
Secretary  of  the  Xavy  has  no  hesitation 
in  speaking  of  the  "foibles"  of  Seward,  nor 
in  stating  that  Mr.  Seward  "read  to-day 
one  of  his  strange,  unstatesmanHke.  and 
improper  dispatches."  He  talks  about 
Seward's  "blunders";  his  attempts  "to 
belittle  ]Mr.  Lincoln,"  his  "ignorance"  and 
his  "superficial  knowledge." 

The  three  stout  octavo  volumes  will  be 
hailed  by  historians  as  casting  a  new  and 
personal  light  on  the  most  important  pages 
of  our  country's  historj'.  Mr.  Welles  is  no 
trifler,  and  wastes  little  space  as  a  mere 
rnconlriir.  or   anecdotemonger.     Nor   does 
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he  dwell  upon  his  own  doings.  He  stood  in 
a  place  where  the  whole  mar-hinery  of  war- 
politics  was  spread  before  him  like  a  pano- 
rama, arid  he  has  recorded  his  impressions 
in  a  straightforward  and  unbiased  manner, 
which  will  illuminate  events,  but  not  offend 
readers,  while  it  will  inspire  confidence  in 
the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  writer. 
The  "Diary"  has  been  edited  by  the  son 
of  the  author,  who  has  done  well  in  print- 
ing it  intact.  To  have  cut  out  free  criti- 
cisms and  personal  allusions  would  have 
deprived  it  of  half  its  point  and  missed  the 
aim  which  the  author  had  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  some  of  his  countrymen.  The  por- 
traits and  index  are  good,  and  add  to  the 
value  of  the  book. 

An  excellent  and  extended  introduction 
is  contributed  by  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  who 
points  out  as,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
fact  that  Mr.  Welles's  judgments  of  men 
and  measures  are  the  judgments  to  which 
posterity  has  now  arrived. 

CHURTON    COLLINS'    LIFE 

Collins,  L.  C.  Life  and  Memoirs  of  John  Chur- 
ton  Collins.  8vo,  pp.  330.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Co.     $3  net. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  a  typical 
intellectualist  of  the  Victorian  era.  He 
was  the  offspring  of  the  growing  agnosti- 
cism which  came  into  vogue  with  the 
advance  of  physical  science.  By  nature 
he  was  generous,  bold,  and  self-opinionated, 
a  thoroughly  hard-working  and  conscien- 
tious teacher  and  a  writer  of  fresh  and  orig- 
inal views.  He  was  a  failure  at  Oxford,  as 
far  as  the  attainment  of  academic  honors 
went,  for  his  reading  was  desultory  and  he 
failed  to  obtain  a  high  class  even  in  law  and 
history.  It  was  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  record  that  he  argued  and  WTote 
against  the  philological  study  of  the  classics, 
and  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates 
of  the  university  reform  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

He  was  born  in  Gloucestershire,  1848, 
and  took  his  degree  from  Balliol  in  1872. 
Being  an  advocate  of  university  extension, 
he  naturally  opposed  the  severe  training  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  which  alone  boys  of  the 
earlier  Victorian  period  could  obtain  access 
to  the  highest  honors  in  the  two  older  uni- 
versities. He  was  a,  mordant  critic,  and 
Swinburne,  one  of  his  earliest  friends,  was 
estranged  from  him  because  he  did  not 
conceal  his  conviction  that  Swinburne's 
"critical  opinions"  were  "often  wild,  un- 
sound, and  even  absurd,"  that  his  prose 
style  was  "still  oftener  intolerably  involved, 
florid,  and  diffuse,"  and  that  in  consequence 
"he  exercised  a  most  pernicious  influence 
on  contemporary  style  and  on  contempo- 
rary literature." 

Swinburne  replied  resentfully  in  The 
Athenaeum,  with  what  Collins  calls  "a 
diatribe,"  which  he  describes  as  consisting 
of  "ribald  abuse";  "deliberate  misstate- 
ment." "deliberate  misrepresentation," 
and  "sheer  nonsense."  Yet  the  author  of 
this  biography  adds: 

"But  Mr.  Swinburne  (to  my  father's 
surprize)  did  not  forgive  him,  and  bore  him 
resentment  to  the  end." 

Of  his  character  as  a  literary  dictator  and 
self-asserter  we  may  relate  the  following 
anecdote: 

' '  On  a  certain  occasion  he  was  deploring 
the  fact  that  at  present  there  was  little  or 
no  Uterature  of  a  permanent  classical  char- 
acter being  produced  in  England.  One  of 
his  hearers  raised  the  question  whether  ]Mr. 


William  Watson's  poetry  did  not  deserve 
that  rank.  Collins  demanded  an  illustra- 
tion, and  the  lines — 

"'Beyond  the   fateful   wave   which   from 

our  side 
Sunders   the   lover  and   the    lovely   bride 
Whom  we  have  wedded,  but  have  never 

won ' 

were  quoted.  Upon  this  Churton  Collins 
gave  a  look  of  gratification,  and  said :  '  My 
dear  fellow,  I  shall  tell  William  Watson  the 
first  time  I  meet  him  that  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers considered  those  the  best  lines  he  had 
written.  I  am  partly  responsible  for  them. 
The  poem,  as  it  first  appeared,  was  without 
any  lines  about  Ireland.  It  was  I  who 
persuaded  William  Watson  to  insert  them, 
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BRET    HARTE    IN    1861. 

SO  claim  a  part  in  the  lines  which  you 
regard  as  among  the  most  perfect  lines 
written  by  the  poet.' " 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Mr.  Churton 
Collins  "had  his  claims  allowed."  His 
demand  was  certainly  somewhat  audacious, 
for  he  could  have  had  no  part  in  that  "per- 
manent classical  character"  which  the  lines 
were  supposed  to  possess. 

But  Churton  Collins  did  good  work  in 
English  education.  He  projected  a  School 
of  Journalism,  he  .saw  his  scheme  of  uni- 
versity extension  actually  realized,  and  was 
instrumental  in  carrying  out  his  own 
scheme  as  professor  of  English  Litei-ature  in 
Birmingham  College,  The  work  of  the 
compiler  of  these  memoirs  is  not  accom- 
plished with  either  a  firm  touch  or  lucid 
arrangement,  but  full  justice  is  done  to  his 
father  by  the  extracts  from  letters  and 
other  documents  which  he  has  collected. 

BRET    IIARTE'S    LIFE 

Merwin,  Henry  Childs.  The  Life  of  Bret  Harte. 
Pp.  345.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  M;fHin 
Co.     $3. 

While  Mr.  Merwin  has  ^vritten  a  satis- 
factory and  complete  life  of  one  of  our 
most  original  wiiters  of  short  stories,  he  has 
thrown  the  strongest  lights  on  episodes 
that  show  most  clearly  Harte's  fitness  for 
his  work,  his  truthfulness  in  depicting  char- 
acter, and  his  fine  literary  style. 

Harte's  grandfather  was  a  Jew,  Bernard 


Hart,  who  married  Catherine  Bret,  whose 
son  Henry  became  the  father  of  Francis 
Bret  Harte.  Bret  Harte  went  to  Cali- 
fornia five  years  after  the  gold  fever  had 
driven  an  army  of  pioneers  to  that  country 
in  search  of  fortunes.  In  the  seventeen 
years  he  lived  there,  he  served  in  almost 
every  business  capacity  possible  for  a 
young  man.  Mr.  Merwin  gives  an  exten- 
sive description  of  the  pioneer  movement, 
and  a  detailed  social  history  of  the  country 
at  that  time,  which  shows  most  plainly 
that  Bret  Harte  wrote  only  of  what  he  saw, 
and  so  simply  and  in  such  a  direct,  vivid, 
and  personal  way  as  to  give  it  weight  as 
well  as  charm.  The  dearth  of  women  in 
these  lawless  colonies  led  to  unusual  con- 
ditions. "Yuba  Bill,  Col.  Starbottle, 
Truthful  James,  Ah  Sin,  and  Jack  Ham- 
lin" are  only  natural  products  of  con- 
ditions. Harte's  poems  and  novels  have 
not  the  strength  of  his  short  stories,  and 
yet  "The  Drum,"  written  in  1861,  has  the 
credit  of  keeping  California  in  fine  with  the 
States  faitlif ul  to  the  Union. 

Apart  from  his  literary  work,  there  is 
much  that  is  sordid  in  Harte's  life.  Altho 
he  was  well  paid  for  his  work,  he  was 
always  in  straitened  circumstances,  due 
to  an  inability  to  "get  along,"  which  he 
inherited .  from  his  father.  After  his  ap- 
pointment to  Crefeld  as  consular  repre- 
sentative of  his  Government,  his  wife 
never  saw  him.  The  world  never  knew  any 
reason  for  the  separation.  But  it  is  Harte's 
literary  life,  not  his  private  affairs,  that 
concern  the  world.  It  is  for  us  to 
read,  to  appreciate,  and  to  realize  that  the 
best  of  him  lives  and  always  will  live  in  his 
books.  Mr.  Merwin's  book  should  be  cor- 
dially welcomed  and  widely  read. 

A    BOOK    ABOUT    FRANCE 

Dawbarn,  Charles.  France  and  the  French.  8vo, 
pp.  322.    New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.    $2.50  net. 

The  popular  accounts  of  France  and  the 
French  are  generally  either' frivolous  and 
superficial,  or  dull  after  the  manner  of 
a  guide-book.  We  have  descriptions  of 
scenery,  buildings,  and  cities,  and  light 
sketches  of  the  Parisian  Boulevards,  the 
theaters  and  cafes.  What  is  the  real  spirit 
of  France,  political,  religious,  and  artistic, 
is  seldom  gaged  by  the  ordinary  writer. 
The  present  work  is  a  decided  exception  to 
the  rule.  The  writer  must  have  amassed  a 
vast  amount  of  material  on  which  to  base 
his  various  chapters  on  such  subjects  as 
"Tendencies  in  Literature  and  Art,"  in 
which  he  comes  to  the  guarded  conclusion 
that  "in  the  general  trend  of  things,  there 
is  no  great  enthusiasm  for  the  glories  of  the 
past,  but  rather  an  impatience  to  attain 
new  ends  and  to  leave  the  dead  to  bury  its 
dead."  The  present  era  in  French  music, 
painting,  and  literature,  we  are  told,  is  "an 
era  of  experiments."  While  there  is  noth- 
ing particularly  new  in  this  view,  yet  the 
statement  is  well  reasoned  out  and  illus- 
trated by  examples.  Equally  good  is  the 
chapter  on  that  thorny  subject  "The 
Church  and  Clericalism,"  which  is  treated 
in  a  fair  and  informing  manner.  This 
author  has  some  criticisms  to  make  on 
"The  French  Judicial  System,"  which  he 
pronounces  excellent,  but  "would,  perhaps, 
be  a  perfect  system  if  judges  were  open- 
minded  and  counsel  less  insolent  to  wit- 
nesses." In  these  days  of  yellow  journal- 
ism there  is  something  of  naivete  in  his 
remark  about  French  newspapers  that 
' '  the  most  regrettable  features  of  the  dailj' 
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press  of  Paris  is  its  sensationalism."  This 
is,  too,  a  very  sweeping  statement,  when  we 
consider  that  the  journals  of  Paris  include 
the  Tempti,  the  GauloLs,  th(;  iJehal.s,  and  th(* 
Figaro.  But  the  book  is  full  of  informa- 
tion which  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  at 
in  such  a  concise  and  summarized  form, 
and  evid(fntly  has  been  compiled  with  care. 
The  sixteen  photogravures  are  all  inter- 
esting, and  the  index  comphites  the  use- 
fulness of  the  volume,  which  any  one  visiting 
France  will  find  a  convenient  companion. 

OTHER    WORKS    IN    HISTORY    AND 
BIOGRAPHY 

File,  Emerson  David.  The  Presidential  Campaign 
of  1860.  8vo,  pp.  ;}56.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $2  net. 

The  literature  of  Presidential  elections 
has  hitherto  been  relegated  in  its  details 
to  newspaper  columns,  and  the  speeches 
made  on  the  stump  and  frequently  read 
and  forgotten.  Some  of  the  oratorical 
phrases  become  embedded  in  the  memory 
of  the  hearers  and  pass  into  the  political 
vernacular  as  catchwords.  No  attempt  has 
so  far  been  made  to  de.scribe  in  all  fulness 
the  characters  and  utterances  of  those  on 
whose  shoulders  the  burden  of  a  Presiden- 
tial election  has  been  laid. 

In  the  volume  before  us  one  of  the  most 
crucially  important  events  of  the  kind  is 
chronicled  with  careful  accuracy  and  im- 
partial judgment.  The  raising  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  by  the  Repul>lican  party  to 
the  position  of  chief  magistrate  was  mo- 
mentous in  every  way.  Even  now  the 
sounds  of  that  struggle  have  scarcely 
passed  awaj'.  The  speeches  of  the  ora- 
tors are  here  given,  those,  for  instance,  of 
the  Democrat,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  of 
the  Republican  Carl  Schurz.  The  plat- 
forms of  the  parties  are  printed  in  an  ap- 
pendix, and  it  is  not  too  much  to  call 
Professor's  Fite's  volume  memorable  as 
opening  up  a  new  path  in  historical  research 
of  the  highest  interest.  We  cordially  rec- 
ommend the  book  to  journalists  and  his- 
torical students  as  a  lucid  and  fascinating 
panorama  of  a  campaign  of  argument  and 
discussion  whi(di  was  only  the  prelude  to 
a  bitterer  campaign  of  blood. 

'"  Dodd,  William    E.     Statesmen  of  the  Old  South. 
8vo,  pp.  242.    New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.   $1.50. 

The  statesmen  treated  of  by  Professor 
Dodd  include  Thomas  Jeffcr.son,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  and  Jefferson  Davis.  These 
three  significant  names  form  the  thread  on 
which  the  writer  dt^scribes  the  reaction 
that  took  place  in  American  politics  from 
Radicalism  to  Conservative  Revolt.  The 
style  of  the  work  is  bright,  ))()pular,  and 
almost  journalistic,  but  it  will  l)e  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit  by  those  who  had  not 
the  privilege  of  hearing  the  lectures  at  the 
Universiti(!sof  California,  Indiana,  and  Chi- 
cago, in  which  form  the  different  chapters 
originally  appeared. 

The  life  of  the  man  who  is  credited  with 
the  main  authorshij)  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  a  checkered  on(>.  His  end 
was  coincident  with  that  of  John  Adams, 
and  occurred  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  liui(pendenci>.  As  rep- 
resented by  Jefferson  Davis  the  party  of 
Jeffer.sonians  had  become  aristocratic  ab- 
solutists. Professor  Dodd  makes  a  wise 
generalization  when  he  writes  of  our  pres- 
ent social  condition  as  compared  with 
Secession  days: 

"Thus  far  had  property  rights  and  a 
privileged    status    in    the    nation    brought 


many  of  the  ablest  men  of  that  generation 
to  such  extreme  as  special  privilege  and 
great  wealth  lead  to-day  as  certainly  as  in 
1S()().  The  only  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  magnates  who  exploit  the  re- 
sources of  the;  country  and  ruh;  the  Sen- 
ate in  1911  and  their  predecessors  in  1S61 
is  the  lack  of  a  general  belief  in  a  doctrine 
of  State  rights  which  would  justify 
seces.sion." 

This  is  well  and  boldly  put,  and  is  a 
good  comment  on  the  lives  selected  for 
treatment. 

Muzzey,  David  S.  An  American  History.  Cloth, 
pp.  661.    Illustrated.    Boston:    Ginn   &  Co. 

To  people  of  the  present  day  not  in- 
terested in  antiquarian  matters  history  has 
often  seemed  a  profitless  study.  They 
ought  not  to  bo  blamed  for  their  opinion 
.since    .so    much    of    the    history    which    is 


FREDERICK    JAMES    FURNIV.\L. 

The  philologi.st  and  .Shakespeare  scholar  of  whom 
a  memoir  ha.s  recently  been  published. 


written  lacks  a  present-day  A'itality.  Such 
a  vitality,  however,  Professor  Muzzey  has 
succeeded  in  securing  not  only  by  being 
up  to  date  in  his  facts — for  we  find  refer- 
ence to  events  of  midsummer,  1911 — but 
by  treating  historical  occurrences  only  as 
they  exf)lain  the  institutions  and  problems 
of  to-day.  Accordingly  no  attempt  is 
made  to  detail  the  acts  of  successive  Ad- 
ministrations, but  the  broad  phases  of 
national  development  are  discust  carefully 
and  thoroughly.  The  significance  of 
economic  and  social  factors  in  political 
theory  and  in  the  history  itself  is  well 
brought  out.  Especial  credit  is  due  to 
Professor  Muzzey  for  his  effort  to  solve  in 
a  clear  and  readable  fashion  the  tangle  of 
affairs  from  the  Civil  War  to  our  own 
time  in  .such  a  way  as  to  make  clear  the 
historical  relations  of  the  great  problems  of 
political  and  social  improvement.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  material  is  such  that  the  book 
will  be  .serviceable  both  as  a  text-book  and 
for  general  use. 

Rolleston,  T.  W.  Myths  and  I/Cgends  of  the 
Celtic  Race.  Pp.  419.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.     $2.50  net. 

The  word  mythology  usually  brings  to 
our  mind  tales  of  Cireek  and  Roman  gods 
and  heroes;  we  forget  that  other  lands  and 
races  have  had  their  mvths  which  show  the 


national  characteristics  and  development. 
Mr.  Rolleston  has  atoned  for  any  neglect 
on  this  subject  bj'  WTiting  a  comprehensive 
and  complete  work,  including  a  history  of 
the  Celtic  race  and  a  collection  of  their  folk- 
lore stories,  their  religious  and  secular 
myths,  and  their  legendary  tales.  He 
hopes  the  Anglo-Celtic  people  "will  find 
in  it  things  worthy  to  be  remembered 
as  contributions  to  the  general  stock  of 
European  culture." 

The  Celtic  habit  of  conceiving  divine 
persons  in  triads  is  illustrated  by  many 
stories,  also  the  well-known  motive  of  the 
fairy  bride  who  can  stay  with  her  mortal 
lover  only  so  long  as  certain  conditions  are 
ob.served.  Countless  illustrations  of  the 
Celtic  wealth  of  imagery  and  superstitious 
fancies  are  given,  but  in  all  we  miss  the 
element  of  woman-worship  as  an  actuating 
motive.  "It  would  have  .seemed  absurd 
to  the  Irish  Celt  to  make  the  plot  of  a 
.serious  story  hinge  on  the  kind  of  passion 
with  which  the  medieval  Dulcinea  in- 
spired her  faithful  Knight." 

Celtic  literature  abounds  in  love  of  won- 
der and  mystery,  but  usually  there  is  an 
allegorical  meaning  that  can  be  traced  by 
careful  study.  "The  reader  may,  1  think, 
rely  upon  it  that  he  has  here  a  substantially 
fair  and  not  overidealized  account  of  the 
Celtic  outlook  upon  life  and  the  world  at  a 
time  when  the  Celt  still  had  a  free,  inde- 
pendent, natural  life  working  out  his  con- 
ceptions in  the  Celtic  tongue." 

The    Autobiography   of  an    Elderly    l^'oman. 

Pp.  270.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.25  net. 

The  author  of  this  unusual  self-revela- 
tion does  not  declare  herself  by  name.  She 
quotes  as  a  text  Mrs.  Deland's  precept: 
"As  soon  as  you  feel  too  old  to  do  a  thing 
do  it."  The  book  isn't  really  a  complaint, 
nor  even  a  protest,  except  in  a  mild  way, 
but  there  is  much  pathos  as  well  as  humor 
in  the  way  the  author  describes  the  different 
overwhelming  facts  that,  in  a  perfectly 
normal  and  happy  life,  dawn  on  a  woman  as 
she  approaches  "The  Land  of  Old  Age." 
She  shows  us,  and  it  will  come  as  a  sur- 
prize to  some,  that  old  age  has  its  point  of 
view  and  perhaps  does  not  always  relish 
being  cared  for,  protected,  and  "bossed" 
to  the  extent  of  losing  all  indi\iduality 
in  action  and  decision.  Imagine  the  poor 
old  lady,  who,  with  a  perfect  passion  for 
pretty  colors,  has  to  hide  "her  pink 
ribbons  and  pink  silk  garters."  because  her 
children  did  not  think  colors  are  proper 
for  "one  of  her  age."  The  author  realizes 
that  the  attitude  of  her  children  toward 
her  is  only  a  replica  of  her  own  attitude 
toward  her  own  mother,  and  this  knowledge 
brings  an  understanding  of  what  would 
otherwi.se  appear  to  be  unwarrantable 
authority.  The  confessions  are  delicious 
and  suggestive,  charming  for  any  reader. 

Anderson,  Galusha.  When  Neighbors  were 
Neighbors.  Pp.  355.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  Shep- 
ard  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Professor  Anderson,  professor  emeritus  of 
the  Chicago  University  and  a  well-known 
clergyman,  wrote  this  book  because,  as 
he  said:  "I  did  not  see  how  I  could  help 
it."  It  is  a  description  of  a  rural  com- 
munity in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  faithfully  chronicles,  from 
personal  and  intimate  knowledge,  its  in- 
dustrial, intellectual,  political,  social,  and 
religious  activities — "all  of  its  sturdy  vir- 
tues and,  as  charitably  as  possible,  its 
petty  faults." 

He  weaves  into  the  narrative  the  lives 
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and  loves  of  one  especial  family  and,  with 
that  one  connecting  thread,  represents  the 
ups  and  downs  of  neighborhood  existence. 
There  isn't  anything  new  or  startling  in 
his  accounts  of  bucolic  doctors,  country 
courtship,  sewing-bees,  corner  groceries, 
and  cider-making,  but  it  is  all  told  with 
the  dignity  and  fluent  continuity  one  would 
expect  from  a  clergyman  and  lecturer. 

Howe,  Maud.  The  Eleventh  Hour.  Pp.  74. 
Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.      1911.     75  cents. 

The  great  belong  to  the  world  and,  in 
that  sense,  Julia  Ward  Howe's  death  was  a 
universal  loss  and  her  message  to  the  world 
a  precious  heritage.  This  account  of  her 
later  activities  was  written  by  her  daugh- 
ter, Maud  Howe,  that  all  "might  share  the 
lesson  of  the  eleventh  hour  of  a  life  filled 
to  the  end  with  the  joy  of  toil."  It  is  a 
marvelous  record  of  a  wonderful  woman, 
and  her  precepts  and  advice,  here  quoted, 
show  the  keen  intellect,  the  loving  heart, 
and  active  personality  of  one  who  was 
what  she  wanted  all  women  to  be:  "Up 
to  date."  This  brief  tribute  of  a  devoted 
daughter  contains  more  actual  information 
and  a  clearer  revelation  of  Mrs.  Howe's 
personality  than  many  a  heavy  and  pon- 
derous volume,  and  the  touch  of  reverent 
admiration  makes  it  all  the  more  power- 
ful. "As  a  legacy,  a  keepsake"  of  the 
woman  who,  at  ninety-one,  still  lived  and 
loved  and  labored,  is  given  her  expression 
for  the  ideal  aim  of  life:  "To  Learn,  to 
Teach,  to  Serve,  and  to  Enjoy." 

Adams,  Charles  Francis.  Studies  Military  and 
Diplomatic,  1775-1865.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  424.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Co.    $2.25  net. 

Mr.  Adams  here  publishes  ten  essays  on 
American  historical  topics.  Altho  they  are 
of  especial  interest  to  historians,  they 
should  have  very  real  intei'est  for  the 
public.  Five  of  the  military  papers  are 
allotted  to  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
three,  with  two  diplomatic  studies,  to  the 
Civil  War.  With  one  exception  they 
have  all  appeared  in  print  before,  either 
in  The  American  Historical  Review  or  The 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
volume  they  have  been  largely  recast  and 
the  citation  of  authorities,  tho  frequent, 
is  not  complete,  and  must  be  supple- 
mented from  the  papers  as  they  originally 
appeared. 

To  those  who  have  studied  American 
history  only  in  school-days  and  there 
learned  what  able  commanders  the  pa- 
triots had,  it  will  be  somewhat  of  a  shock 
to  learn  what  blunders  they  committed. 
In  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  PVescott's 
forces  put  themselves  in  a  trap  which  only 
the  "pure  luck  of  the  patriots"  and  the 
complete  strategical  incapacity  of  the 
British  commander  turned  into  a  success- 
ful outcome.  In  similar  fashion  Wash- 
ington was  nearly  surrounded  in  the  Long 
Island  maneuvers.  The  essays  on  "Wash- 
ington and  Cavalry"  and  "The  Revolu- 
tionary Campaign  of  1777 "  com^  at 
vigorously  and  with  very  sound  arguL'veut 
the  ^'Washington  cult,"  whose  indiscrimi- 
nate and  sweeping  estimate  of  that  com- 
mander predominates  in  our  text-books  in 
spite  of  evidence  of  his  mediocrity  as  a 
strategist  and  tactician.  Mr.  Adams  would 
remind  us  that  "patriotism  is  the  stum- 
bling-block of  the  historian." 

The  military  essays  on  the  Civil  War  are 
a  little  more  diffuse  and  the  gist  of  "The 
Ethics  of  Secession"  and  of  "Some  Phases 
of   the    Civil   War"    is   contained   in   the 


address  on  Lee's  Centennial,  which  is  the 
most  masterly  paper  in  the  book.  Mr. 
Adams  here  depicts  the  general  causes  of 
the  war,  both  political  and  sociological,  in 
a  well-balanced  and  fearlessly  impartial 
treatment.  The  diplomatic  essays  show, 
bv  a  careful  use  of  tlio  available  material, 


SABAH    ORNE    JEWETT, 

Whose  "Letters"  are  among  the  season's  new 
books. 

the  error  of  the  story  of  the  stoppage  of  the 
Birkenhead  rams  of  1863,  and  of  Queen 
Victoria's  interference  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy. 

Holland,  Rupert  S.  Historic  Inventions.  Cloth, 
8vo,  pp.  295.  16  illustrations.  Philadelphia:  G.  W. 
Jacobs   &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  attractive  book  is  intended  for  the 
American  boy  with  a  mechanical  turn  of 
mind.     As  he  reads  its  chapters  he  may 


iM.  M  1.  1  li  A       \   A  K  \  , 


Author  of  •  The  Shadow  of  Islam  "  and  the  wife 
of  Kenneth-Brown,  the  writer. 

choose  his  hero,  whether  Watt  or  Edison, 
Whitney  or  Marconi,  and  pursue  his  study 
of  their  labors  in  bigger  books  than  this, 
or  in  the  technical  journals  whiph,  every 


week  or  every  month,  recite  the  latest  story 
of  invention  and  discovery.  The  inven- 
tions here  sketched  comprize  Gutenberg's 
printing-press,  Palissy's  enamel,  Galileo's 
telescope.  Watt's  steam-engine,  Arkwright's 
spinning-jenny,  Whitney's  eotton-gin,  Ful- 
ton's steamboat,  Davy's  safety-lamp, 
Stephenson's  locomotive,  Morse's  tele- 
graph, McCormick's  reaper,  Howe's  sew- 
ing-machine, Bell's  telephone,  Edison's 
electric  light,  Marconi's  wireless  telegraph, 
and  Wright's  airship.  The  author  has  re- 
membered that  his  book  is  for  boys,  so  he 
gives  a  great  many  anecdotes  of  the  boy- 
hood of  Watt,  Edison,  Fulton,  and  other 
inventors  of  renown.  Taking  his  picture- 
gallery  as  a  whole,  two  impressions  stand 
out  clearest — namely,  that  inventive  fac- 
ulty declares  itself  in  boyhood  or  youth; 
and  that  it  reaches  success  only  by  cour- 
age and  tenacity. 

HENRY    JAMES'S    NEW    BOOK 

James,  Henry.  The  Outcry.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.25. 

Mr.  James  is  more  up  to  date  in  this 
novel  than  he  has  ever  been  before,  and  he 
was  never  guilty  of  missing  a  point  of  great 
contemporary  interest.  You  might  almost 
say  that  "The  Outcry"  is  a  document  of 
the  controversies  of  the  past  two  or  three 
months  over  the  transfer  from  England  to 
America  of  certain  treasured  works  of  art. 
Values  in  appreciation  are  pitched  against 
values  in  money  so  vividly  that  one  vir- 
tually sees  these  impersonal  factors  as  real 
actors  in  the  drama.  The  work  is  a  drama 
of  ideas,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  two  prin- 
cipal figures  are  concerned — the  American 
millionaire  and  the  British  aristocrat — 
their  characters,  outside  their  relation  to 
the  question  that  forms  the  mainspring  of 
the  action,  are  wholly  ignored.  Perhaps  this 
choice  of  them  as  typical  robs  them  of  a 
certain  sense  of  reality — the  American  with 
his  appalling  millions  seeks  only  for  a  prize 
of  such  a  caliber  in  rarity  and  price  as  to  be 
worthy  of  his  metal;  the  British  nobleman, 
with  family  traditions  that  have  suppo- 
sedly furnished  him  the  most  impeccable 
standards  of  conduct,  is  appalled  by  the 
sudden  discovery  that  his  right  of  private 
judgment  is  somehow  impugned  by  what  he 
disdainfully  calls  the  "'Thingumbob,"  but 
what  really  is  "the  Public."  If  we  try  to 
select  prototypes  for  these  figures  it  comes 
hard  on  our  collectors  of  the  first  rank  that 
the  laws  of  contrast  in  the  story  require 
that  the  American  be  as  crude  as  the 
nobleman  is  urbane  and  disdainful. 

There  is  food  for  reflection  if  these  two 
characters  are  to  be  taken  as  studies  in  con- 
temporary manners.  There  can't  be  much 
to  choose  between  the  vulgarity  of  the  mil- 
lionaire and  the  venality  of  the  nobleman 
if  they  reflect  the  modern  development  of 
their  class.  These  two  figures  move  more  or 
less  in  the  background  of  this  novel,  which 
is  pure  drama.  They  reflect  themselves  in 
the  other  figures,  that  pass  to  and  fro  in  the 
foreground,  who  have  all  the  vitality  of  real 
life.  The  action  might,  indeed,  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  stage  without  any  changes  of 
entrances  and  exits.  The  novel's  three 
"books"  are  three  complete  acts,  and  the 
scenes  are  all  within  the  possibilities  of 
stage  representation.  The  dialog  would, 
perhaps,  puzzle  the  average  modern  mana- 
ger, not  to  say  the  average  modern  audi- 
ence. Ine  book  is  an  amazing  tour  de 
force  and  proves  what  a  tremendous  sense 
for  the  theater  the  author  possesses. 
(Continued  on  page  926) 
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A 

Junior 
Tattoo 


For  the     I 

Christmas   | 
Stocking     I 


Actual  Size,    IlariUij  larger  than  an  ordinary  natch. 


Until  you  own  a  Junior  Tattoo  you  have  not  half 
known    or    appreciated    the    luxury    of  an    alarm    clock. 

For  use  in  your  own  bedroom,  to  call  you  in  the  morn- 
ing, it  has  no  equal.  It  does  not  call  with  a  rude,  jarring, 
clanging  shock.  Instead  it  pleasantly  greets  you  with  a 
cheery  tone.  If  you  do  not  arise,  it  repeats,  and  twenty  sec- 
onds later  speaks  again.  It  will  continue  to  do  so  every 
twenty  seconds  for  five  minutes  unless  you  arise  and  turn 
the  switch. 

The  Alarm  Clock  With  Many  Uses 

Pcir>A     <fcl    7^^     $3.00    if  with    a   rich    red  or  black 
rice     ^  1 .  /  C»     leather  case.     Add  duty  for  Canada 


If  you  travel,  carry  it  with  you.  Put 
it  into  your  bag  —  with  or  witliout  the 
leather  case.  You  will  find  it  ticking  and 
uninjured  when  you  need  it. 

Furnish  your  guest  room  with  a  Junior 
Tattoo.  Your  guests  will  be  at  ease, 
independent  of  servants'  calls,  and  sure  to 
be  punctual  if  desirable. 

Are  you  a  housekeeper  ?  When  you 
place  bread  or  cake  in  the  oven,  set  the 
Junior  Tattoo  alarm.  Go  about  your 
work.  At  the  proper  time  it  will  warn 
you  to  open  the  oven. 

Provide  your  servants  with  a  Junior 
Tattoo  — then  they  will  have  no  reason  for 
tardiness. 

The  Junior  Tattoo  is  reliable  and  dur- 
able. We  make  it  in  our  fine  watch 
department. 

Dealers  everywhere  sell  it,  but  if  you 
cannot  secure  it  easily  in  your  town  send 


to  us  for  as  many  as  you  want.  Mention 
your  dealer's  name  and  we  will  deliver 
prepaid  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Canadian  dealers  charge  extra  to  cover 
duty. 

We  make  a  whole  family  of  Junior 
Tattoos,  in  various  artistic  styles  and  de- 
signs. Suitable  for  the  boudoir,  bedroom, 
library  and  office.  Made  in  gilt,  brass, 
silver  and  solid  mahogany.  Like  the 
Junior  Tattoo,  these  have  two-inch  dials 
and  the  intermittent  alarm.  Sold  at  ren- 
sonable  prices.  Ask  your  jeweler  or 
write   us. 

Our  interesting  story — "The  Uprising 
of  John  Hancock,  Salesman,"  with  a  full 
description  of  the  Junior  Tattoo  and  the 
Junior  Tattoo  family,  mailed  free  to  any- 
body sending  name  of  dealer. 


=  Dealers'  Note : 


TVe  xvant  dealers  everywhere. 
Hai'C  you  seen  our  Utile  moutli- 
ly  trade  journal  "The  Junior," 
edited  by  Charley  the  Shipping 
Clerk  ?  Free  to  Jeivelers  on  re- 
quest. 


NEW  MAN 
Ew  ILav 


THE  IJEW  pAVEN  PLOCK  CO. 
(VEN  LoNN. 


127  Hamilton  Street 


ESTABLISHED      1817 


=  A  Suggestion:  s 

S             On  Christmas  f.e  f'laee  a  Junior  Tattoo  in  /*'  = 

S  Christmas  stocking  or  on  the  Christmas  tree.    Set  the  = 

=  alarm  for  the  desired  Christmas  morning  a-.vakening  = 

=  hour     Then  this  beauti/ul,  little  gjt  tviii  proclaim  the  = 

=  greetings  of  the  giver.     For  years  to  come  it  U'ili  he  = 

^  a  constant  reminder  of  you  and  your  thought/ulntsi .  ^ 
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Collect  the  Dust 
-Don't  spread  it! 

Sweeping  with  brooms — even  with  "par- 
lor sweepers"— merely  chums  the 
finer  dust  into  the  air 
of  the  building. 

Later  the  dust  set- 
1 1;  s  and  CO  ve  rs 
everyexposed  sur- 
face.   Then  it  is 
"dusted"    off 
This  process  is  •' 
repeated     ' 
dai'y. 

Brooms 
or    carpet 
sweepers 
can  nev- 
er erad- 
icate 
this 

dust.      "RiCHMOinr  Vacuum   Cleaning  is 
the  only  way. 

With  this  method  highly  polished  meta  1 
tools  are  moved  ever  the  surface  to  be 
cleaned,  and  every  piece,  part  or  particle 
of  dust,  dirt,  sand,  moths,  larva;,  etc.,  are 
instantly  drawn  away  by  suction.  It  raises 
the  nap  of  the  carpets  and  rugs,  instead 
of  crushing  it  down,  as  does  the  broom  or 
carpet  sweeper,  keeping  these  furnishings 
fresh,  bright  and  attractive  .at  all  times 
and  doubling  their  life. 

"Richmond-  ^/ITnVn^g 


"RiCHMOKir  Vacuum  Cleaning  can  be 
installed  in  any  building,  large  or  small, 
old  or  new,  town  or  country.  \\  herever 
installed  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  months. 

•RlCHMOMrr  Vacuum  Cleaning  em- 
braces every  provedly  successful  type  of 
apparatus.  It  includes  Hand  Power 
Cleaners  for  J29.00;  Ten-Pound  Portable 
Electric  Cleaners  for.?73.00,  and  built-in- 
the-House  Plants  for  $225.00  to  a  40- 
sweeper  plant  such  as  cleans  Marshall 
Field's  Store,  all  on  our  "Easy  Payment 
Plan"  of  50  cents  per  week  and  upward, 
or  a  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  for  cash. 
The  •RICHMOWD-  PorUble  Snction  Cleaner 
ihowD  in  the  illnstralion  weifha  but  10  poaiids 
initead  of  60.  All  that  any  portable  cleaner  can 
do,  thit  one  does.  It  is  simple  in  constmction. 
There  is  nothing  to  wear  oot.  There  arc  no 
gears,  no  diaphragms,  no  valves.  Nothing  to 
jiggle  loose.  To  operate,  simply  attach  to  any 
electric  lamp  socket.  Costs  only  one  cent  per 
honr  to  operate. 

Our  "Special  Agency  Plan"  enables 
live,  energetic  young  men  to  become  the 
TtlCHMONIT  Vacuum  Cleaning  Representa- 
lucs  of  their  respective  communities.  Our 
"Special  Correspondence  Course  in  Sales- 
manship," together  with  direct  instructions 
from  our  trained  representatives,  insures 
success.  Write  for  particulars.  Local  agents 
■wanted  everywhere. 

Send  for  booklet  entitled  "How 
•RlCHMOinr  Vacuum  Cleaning  Saves 
Aloney  " ;  also  reference  book  giving  names 
of  1,800  prominent  installations  all  over 
the  world. 

The  M?CruM' Howell  Co. 

Largest  Makers  of  Vacuum  Cleaning 
Systems  in  the  World 
General  Offices 

NEW  YORK— 617  Terminal  Building 
CHICAGO— 458  Rush  Street 
MONTREAL— 15  L  L  Co»cord  Street 
Branches  ur  Agencies  in  otherTrincpal  Citie 
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AND  COPYING. 

BEST  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
AND  THE  MOST  ECONOMICAL.   «• 
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REVIEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 
(,C<mtintied  from  page  924) 

OTHER    RECENT    FICTION 

Du  BoLs,  W.  E.  B.  The  Quest  of  the  Silver  Fleece. 
Pp.  434.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  1911. 
$1.35  net. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  romance  in  the 
title  of  this  book,  which  is  maintained 
throughout.  The  somber  Southern  swamp 
with  its  mysteries,  the  inaolent  Southern 
negro  with  his  superstitions,  the  cotton- 
fields  with  their  dazzling  white  crop  of 
"Silver  Fleece."  Northern  capital  and  its 
relentlessly  selfish  use  of  negro  labor — all 
are  depicted  with  direct  force  and  apparent 
sympathy.  Both  hero  and  heroine  are 
negroes,  and,  if  the  reader  can  lay  aside 
prejudice,  he  will  thoroughly  enjoy  the 
story,  which  is  dramatic,  original,  and  con- 
vincing. Zora  as  a  victim  of  her  virtual 
owner,  an  untrained,  wild  thing,  enlists  our 
pity;  in  her  growing  strength  and  love  for 
"Bles  Alwyn  "  she  gains  our  respect,  and 
in  her  successful  fight  for  her  people  we 
learn  to  admire.  We  question  the  author's 
truthfulness  only  when  he  makes  the  negro 
standard  of  morality  so  high  that "  Zora's  " 
sin  of  ignorance  seems  to  Bles  unpardon- 
able. The  book  carries  a  well-developed 
and  dramatic  love-story,  a  contrasting  pic- 
ture of  the  Northern  and  Southern  point  of 
view,  the  dangers  that  beset  the  negro 
problem,  and,  over  all,  draws  a  veil  of 
poesy  and  imagination  that  places  the  book 
above  the  ordinary  novel,  and,  with  a  little 
more  concentration,  would  have  made  it 
exceptional. 

Harben,  Will  N.  Jane  Dawson.  Pp.  364.  New 
York  and  London:    Harper    &  Bros.     $1.30  net. 

When  Jane  Dawson  was  deserted  by  her 
lover,  many  years  before  this  story  opens, 
she  had  violently  turned  from  the  religion 
which  he  most  sanctimoniously  profest,  and 
had  lived  the  life  almost  of  an  outcast  in 
the  Georgia  settlement,  where  she  was 
brought  up.  Her  son's  birth  only  made 
her  more  bitter.  Refusing  to  make  any 
confession  either  to  the  church  or  her  neigh- 
bors, she  becomes  a  recluse  and  brings  her 
son  up  to  read  and  think  for  himself.  The 
whole  book  is  a  struggle,  first  between  the 
orthodox  and]  freethinker,  illustrated  by 
Jane's  son  George  and  Olin  Dwight,  the 
son  of  Jane's  bitterest  enemy,  and  a  youth 
devoted  to  the  ministry.  Then  there  is 
the  struggle  of  both  young  men  for  the  love 
of  the  same  girl,  the  belle  of  the  whole 
community,  and,  lastly,  the  struggle  of 
conscience,  illustrated  by  Silas  Dwight, 
Olin's  father,  with  some  dramatic  under- 
currents that  furnish  excitement  for  the 
reader.  Any  reader  and  lover  of  Mr. 
Harben's  stories  will  know  what  to  expect; 
good  character-drawing  up  to  a  certain 
point,  graphic  portrayal  of  Georgia  coun- 
try life,  and  some  sharply  drawn  contrasts 
between  the  narrow  and  the  broad  thinker. 
There  are  some  good  lessons  drawn,  a 
pretty  love-story,  and  a  happy  ending. 

Train,  Arthur.  The  Confessions  of  Artemas 
Quibble.  Pp.  227.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     1911.     $1.30  net. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  any  one's  mind 
about  the  meaning  of  the  term  "shyster 
la'W'yers,"  this  book  should  be  read  as  a  fer- 
tile source  of  instruction.  Artemas  Quib- 
ble, by  his  own  unvarnished  confession, 
asserts  his  right  to  the  title  of  the  "king 
of  shysters."  In  the  history  of  his  life  and 
experiences  as  a  practitioner  in  the  New 


York  criminal  courts,  he  relates  the  sordid 
details  of  all  the  underhanded  tricks, 
vicious  casuistry,  and  manufactured  tech- 
nical errors,  by  which  a  clever  and  unprin- 
cipled lawyer  can  utilize  the  law  for  the 
amassing  of  unearned  wealth,  fastening 
crime  on  the  innocent,  and  legalizing  what 
is  well  without  the  pale  of  common  decency 
and  justice.  In  his  business  association 
with  Gottlieb— " Gottlieb  and  Quibble"— 
the  story  follows  closely  the  lives  and 
known  activities  of  a  well-known  firm  of 
criminal  lawyers,  who  came  to  grief  not 
many  years  ago,  and,  for  that  reason,  if  no 
other,  will  find  many  readers. 

Bierce,  Ambrose.  The  Collected  Works  of.  Ten 
8vo  vols.  New  York  and  Washington:  The  Neale 
Publishing  Co. 

Journalism,  as  its  name  imports,  con- 
sists in  the  production  of  the  ephemeral. 
Yet  there  is  no  more  powerful  instrument  of 
education,  no  more  acceptable  form  of  men- 
tal pabulum  to  the  general  public,  than  are 
to  be  found  in  the  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  journal.  The  imperative  de- 
mands of  the  popular  mind  make  the  art  of 
journalism  a  difficult  one,  and  Mr.  Bierce, 
as  a  bright  and  experienced  journaUst, 
shows  himself  a  master  in  catching  the 
pubUc  ear  by  a  paragraph,  an  apothem,  or 
a  story.  We  welcome  a  collection  of  this 
writer's  works.  Many  wiU  be  glad  to  have 
it  at  hand  to  take  down  and  read  some 
crisp  sentences  and  keen  criticisms,  as  the 
writer  gives  his  report  when  he  would 

"Eye  nature's  walks,  shoot  folly  as  it  flies. 
And  catch   the   manners  living  as  they 


rise. 


To  the  young  journalist,  to  the  teacher 
of  journalism,  to  the  co"ege  or  professor  of 
journalism,  his  ten  volumes  should  prove 
a  useful  thesaurus.  Yet,  if  journaUstic 
writing  is  of  its  essence  ephemeral,  Mr. 
Bierce's  readers  will  find  that  sometimes  he 
lapses  into  a  vein,  into  a  style  and  a  subject 
whose  standard  of  thought  and  expression 
results  in  a  production  which  must  be 
classed  among  permanent  additions  to 
American  literature.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, when  a  man  caters  to  the  public,  all- 
powerful  and  aU-exacting,  he  finds  himself 
under  a  master.  He  must  not  say  what  he 
wants  to  say,  but  what  his  reader  wants  to 
hear.  He  must  be  content  to  play  his  part 
after  the  example  of  Polus,  the  great 
Athenian  actor,  who  supprest  his  histrionic 
preeminence  and  suspended  his  master- 
strokes when  he  found  himself  called  upon 
to  play  a  secondary  part  in  the  drama, 
even  under  a  second-rate  principal.  This 
is  the  secret  and  the  lesson  of  journalistic 
success  which  Mr.  Bierce  has  so  brilliantly 
exemplified  in  the  present  work. 

OTHER  AUTUMN  BOOKS 

Gregory,  Mary  Huston.  Checking  the  Waste. 
A  Study  in  Conservation.  Cloth,  pp.  318.  Illus- 
trated. Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  $1.25 
net. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  seen  the 
need  of  a  practical,  homely  work  on  con- 
servation. Conservation  is  to  her  more 
than  a  problem  for  Federal  and  State 
governments  and  lumber  companies;  it  is 
a  problem  of  personal  responsibility.  It 
will  never  be  satisfactorily  solved  until  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  take  a  hand  in 
(Continued  on  page  928) 

For  IVerTous  Disorders 
Take  Horsrord'8  Ai-ld  Phosphate 

Especially  recommended  for  the  relief  of  nerron* 
headache,  exhaustion  and  insomnia. 
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Fall  and 
Holiday 
Advertising  of 

1847  ROGERS  BROS 

Silverware 

As  an  example  of  the  vigorous  publicity  campaign  we  are 
carrying  on  this  Fall  and  Winter,  we  reproduce  here  an 
advertisement  which  appears  in  colors  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  the  Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine. 

Other  beautiful  advertisements  in  colors  appear  on  the  back 
cover  of  the  Pictorial  Review,  Christian  Herald,  Youth's 
companion.  Woman's  Home  Companion,  Delineator, 
Designer,  Woman's  New  Idea  Magazine,  Housekeeper,  and 
Associated  Sunday  Magazines.  These  publications  have  a 
combined  circulation  of  nearly  8,500,000.  No  expense  has 
been  spared  to  secure  the  attention  of  as  many  as  possible  of 
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the  millions  who  will  read  these  publications.  These  adver- 
tisements will  show  that  IJi?  ROGERS  BROS,  is  the  ware  to 
purchase  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  designs  and  the  fact  that 
It  is  "Siher  Plate  that  Wears.  " 

It  is  the  brand  that  has  preserved  its  superiority  for  more  than 
sixty  years.  Send  for  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue  "L-8  I .  " 

TO  DEALERS  :  An  assortment  of  these  designs  in 
colors  and  full  size  for  display  purposes  will  be  supplied  on 
application.  Write  for  circular,  showing  the  many  trade  helps 
we  offer  free  —  electrotyi>es,  posters,  street  car  cards,  cir- 
culars, post  cards,  etc. 


MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO.  C"*"""succesfor  *""  ),  Meriden,  Conn. 
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SILVER 
INLAID 


$  3.00 


SIX  TEAS 


BEFORE 
PLATING 


AskVour  Jeweler 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  L-I8I 

The  Holmes  &Edwards  Silver  Co. 

INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO.SUCCESSOR 


BRIDGEPORT 


CONNECTICUT 


Don't  risk  a  fire ! 


Even  if  you  are  in  a  fire- 
proof buildirig  you  never 
can  tell  when  fire  may 
break  out  iu  your  own 
office  and  destroy  all  your 
valuable  pap::rs.  Why  run 
this  risk  when  for  very 
little  more  than  you  pay 
for  a  wooden  cabinet  you 
can  get 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

and  keep  all  your  correspondence,  records,  etc., 
absolutely  secure! 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  is  made  of  fire-proof  ma- 
terials throughout,  and  its  exclusive  method  of 
construction  makes  it  practically  a  one-piece  article. 

It  holds  four  times  as  much  as  a  safe  the  same 
size  but  is  light  enough  to  be  easily  carried  from 
floor  to  floor  and  install  in  any  office.  You  can  ad- 
just the  interior  to  accommodate  your  filing  system. 

A  design  to  suit  your  individual  needs.  Special 
sizes  for  homes  and  small  offices. 

Write  tor  Booklet  L   2 

THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
Dept.  L  Marietta,  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  S-C  Line  of  Steel  Office  Furniture  and 
the    S-C    BOOK-UNIT    the    new     steel   library   system. 


(Conlinuedfrom  page  926) 

it,  as  the  Europeans  have  long  since  been 
forced  to  do.  The  author's  plan  has 
rightlj'  been  to  present  a  comprehensive, 
untechnieal,  practical  treatise  for  the  use 
of  public  libraries,  farmers'  institutes,  and 
school-teachers,  and  as  a  general  introduc- 
tion to  the  whole  question. 

The  range  of  the  topics  discust  includes 
soil,  forests,  water,  fuels,  minerals,  foods, 
insects,  birds,  human  health,  and  natural 
scenerj'.  Under  the  first  six  there  is  a 
statement  of  the  sources  of  waste,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  extent  of  the  supply,  and  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  chief  methods  by 
which  waste  may  be  checked.  The  re- 
lation of  destructive  insects  and  protective 
birds  is  very  clearly  brought  out — even  in 
terms  of  hard  cash.  The  suggestions  made 
on  the  subject  of  health,  while  not  new, 
are  valuable  for  their  compilation  in  one 
place  and  for  the  directness  with  which 
they  are  made. 

The  style  is  straightforward  and  lucid, 
tho  occasionally  monotonous  from  sim- 
plicity. A  desire  for  conciseness  sometimes 
leads  to  confusion.  The  pictures  are  ex- 
cellent, many  of  them  having  been  taken 
by  the  Government  Forest  Service. 

Dyer,  Walter  Alden.  The  Richer  Life.  Pp.  229. 
Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
1911.     $1. 

The  stories  of  people  who  have  big 
bundles  of  supposedly  worthless  stocks  and 
bonds  up  in  the  attic,  which  turn  out  to  be 
immensely  valuable,  and  make  their  own- 
ers rich,  are  paralleled  in  the  lives  of  every 
one  of  us,  Mr.  Dyer  seems  to  think.  We 
each  have  a  huge  package  of  happiness 
about  us  somewhere,  but  few  are  exactly 
able  to  locate  it.  Mr.  Dyer  is  kind  enough 
to  aid  us  in  the  search,  and  issues  this  guide- 
book to  make  it  all  perfectly  simple  and 
clear.  To  lure  us  on  he  turns  his  argument 
into  the  form  of  little  fables,  in  which  kings, 
princes,  knights,  jesters,  paupers,  cobblers, 
and  children  all  seek  for  happiness,  and 
after  they  have  found  it  we  discover  that 
we  are  the  kings  or  cobblers  of  the  story, 
under  a  thin  disguise,  and  that  Mr.  Dyer 
has  really  been  telling  us  how  to  find  the 
treasure.  The  author  is  editor  of  Counlnj 
Life  in  America,  and  just  as  his  magazine 
tries  to  entice  the  city-dwellers  out  into  the 
green  fields  and  pure  air,  so  his  philosophy 
in  this  little  volume  aims  to  turn  the 
money-grubber  and  the  materialist  from 
the  sordid  things  of  life  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
ideal,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  America's 
critics,  his  advice  is  badly  needed  here. 
Probably  everybody  can  think  of  some  one 
else  who  needs  a  book  filled  with  counsel  of 
this  sort  for  Christmas. 

Zimniern,  Alfred  E.  The  Greek  Commonwealth. 
Politics  and  Economics  in  Fifth- Century  Athens. 
8vo,  pp.  454.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  New  York: 
The  MacmiUan  Co.     $2.90  net. 

It  is  already  an  old  story  that  for  the 
classics  and  history  one  need  no  longer  look 
to  Germany.  The  country  which  pro- 
duced the  rigid  historical  school  of  Lord 
Acton  can  be  trusted  to  translate  accu- 
rately the  story  of  the  past  into  terms  of 
the  present,  and  with  no  loss  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  that  past.  Mr.  Zim- 
mern,  an  Oxford  scholar,  has  given  us  a 
volume  which  is  worthy  of  the  modern 
school.  It  is  written  in  an  engaging  style 
— that  of  the  teacher,  with  a  vividness  and 
clarity  of  expression  that  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is 
(^Continued  on  page  930) 


HANDEL  LAMPS 

for  Desk  or  Boudoir 

The  lamps  pictured  here  are  typical  of  the 
many  artistic  desk  or  boudoir  lamps  bear- 
ing the  Handel  name.  Their  dainty  size 
(about  15  inches  high)  theit  delicate  color- 
ing and  graceful  construction  render  them 
admirably  suited  for  the  boudoir  or  desk. 

They  make  very  acceptable  Christmas 
gifts.     Put   them   on   your  list   now. 

The  Handel  productions  comprise  many 
styles  of  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures  for 
electricity,  gas  or  oil.  They  are  sold  by 
leading  jewelers  and  lighting  fixture  dealers. 
Look  for  the  name  "  Handel  "  on  every 
lamp.  Write  for  our  booklet  "  Sugges- 
tions for  Good  Lighting. 

THE  HANDEL  COMPANY 

389  East  Main  Street  Meriden,  Conn. 

New  York  Showrooms,  64  Munay  Street 


Learn  About  Brick 


Every  one  admires  a   brick  house. 

Few  realize  its  low  cost  and  economy. 

Brick  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  reliable, 
really  the  cheapest  building  material  in  the  world. 
The  cost  of  wood  has  risen  until  a  wood  house 
costs  more  to  build  and  maintain  than  a  brick 
house. 

I,earn  the  Facts.  Send  today  for  our  Free  Books,  "  A 
Revolution  in  Building  Materials,"  and  "The  Cost  of 
a  House." 

Two  Books  of  New  House  Designs  from 
leading  architects'  offices,  sent  on  re- 
<'ei[>t  of  i)rice: 

"  A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000,"  2nd  Edi- 
tion.   41  designs.  25c. 
"A  House   of   Brick   of  Moderate  Cost" 
($:1000  to  $7,000).    71  designs.  50c. 
Il/if-n  writirn)  state  character  of  work 
THAUE  MABt        you  have  in  mind. 

THE   BUILDING  BRICK  ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 
1333  Flatiron  Building,  New  York 
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The 

Watch 


The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America 

The  Hamilton  12-size  shown  here,  the  thinnest 
12-size  19  or  23  jewel  watch  made  in  America,  is 
pronounced  by  experts  and  jewelers  "the  most  accu- 
rate and  beautiful  thin  model  watch  purchasable." 

Ask  your  jeweler  what  he  knows 
about  Hamilton  Timekeepers 

Made  in  all  standard  watch  sizes  from  the  "Lady 
Hamilton,"  a  precise  watch  for  ladies,  to  the  18-size, 
so  highly  favored  and  widely  used  by  railroad  men. 
Prices  of  Hamilton  Watches  vary  according  to  size, 
movement  and  casing  from  S38.50  to  $125.00. 

Your  jeweler  can  supply  a  Hamilton  move- 
ment for  your  present  watch  case  if  you  desire. 

Write  for  "The  Timekeeper" 

Further  information 
about  Hamilton  watches 
has  been  set  forth  in  a  hand- 
somely illustrated  booklet 
called  "The  Timekeeper." 
This  booklet  was  written  to 
interest  and  instruct  those 
who  are  thinking  of  buying 
a  watch.  We  invite  those 
interested  in  the  purchase 
of  a  watch  to  send  for  it. 


One  detail  of  railroad  service 
which  escapes  the  observation 
of  the  public  is  the  official 
watch  inspection.  Every  engi- 
neer and  conductor  is  obliged 
to  have  a  watch  of  a  standard 
prade  and  every  two  weeks  pre- 
sent it  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany's watch  inspector  for  ex- 
amination. .Any  watch  which 
varies  more  than  a  few  seconds 
per  week  is  liable  to  be  taken 
out  of  service  for  readjustment, 
as  a  variation  of  less  than  one 
minute  may  make  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  safe  run  and 
a  disaster. 


The  Accurate  Watch 

A  True  Christmas  Gift 

OVER  one-half  (almost  56%) 
of  the  watches  carried  by 
Conductors,  Engineers,  Firemen 
and  Trainmen  on  American 
Railroads  where  official  time- 
inspection  is  maintained  are 
Hamilton  Timekeepers. 

If  you  really  want  a  reliable 
watch,  you  can  not  go  wrong 
in  following  the  choice  made  by 
men  with  whom  correct  time  is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death. 


1 


Engineer  C.  S.  Cofiklin.Tvhose  f'hotografh  ts  shown  here,  and  Conductor 
C,  Smith,  of  the  "Red  Hummer."  the  famous  Chicago  &•  Alton 
limited  train  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City,  have  both  car- 
ried Hamilton  Itmekcefcrs  Jor  several  years. 


HAMILTON    WATCH    COMPANY,    Dept.   L,    Lancaster,   Pa. 


Makers  of  The  Railroad  Timekeepers  of  America 
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LARTER 


Studs  jMh&J^ 

3uttonsio9fatch 


^i^  Handsomely  cased  sets  of  3  Lar- 
ter  Studs,  6  Larter  Vest  Buttons  and  one 
pair  o(  Link  Buttons,  all  matcKed,  sell 
from  $6  upward — even  as  High  as  $1000 
tor  tne  very  elaborate  gold  and  platinum 
mountings  set  with  precious  stones. 

f  Look  for  this  trade-mark  on  each  Larter 
*"~^  Stud,  Link  and  Vest  Button.  It  is  a 
guarantee  of  satisfactory  service.  Most  jewelers 
sell  them.  If  yours  does  not,  we  will  send  you 
the  name  of  one  who  does. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

f  It  explains  the  Larter  quick-and-easy-!n- 
^^^■»  and-out  idea  and  illustrates  many  of  the 
Larter  designs  and  settings,  and  offers  a  great 
variety  of  choice  for  Holiday  Giving. 

L.     „  Pj  C^ ^  23  Maiden  Lane 

arter  Cr  Dons,         New  York 


Like  the  well-furnished  home,  the 

modern  office  should  so  utilize  its  available 
space  that  it  never  creates  the  impression 
of  being  overcrowded. 

Interruptions  to  business,  delays  and 
clerical  mistakes,  are  frequently  caused 
by  poorly  planned  offices,  using  unstand- 
ardized  and  different  makes  of  filing 
cabinets  that  neither  match  up  or  harmon- 
ize on  the  outside,  nor  afford  a  uniform 
efficient  service  on  the  inside. 

Uniformity  and  Standardization  are  cardinal 
principles  of  all 

Slol>c^Vcrt)ickc 

Filing  Equipment 

Made  in  selected  grades  of  choice 
Quartered  Oak  and  Real  Mahogany;  or  in 
steel,  enameled  to  match  interior  trims  of  Oak 
or  Mahogany,  it  is  by  far  the  most  economical 
equipment  to  purchase  for  those  who  wish  to 
utilize  their  available  space  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, and  eliminate  waste  without  sacrificing 
the  favorable  impressions  that  a  well-fur- 
nished office  invariably  creates. 

Sold  at  uniform  prices  by  authorized  agen- 
cies in  1500  towns  and  cities.  Where  not  represent- 
ed, goods  shipped  on  approval,  freight  paid. 

Complete  illustrated  catalogue,  and  special 
literature  relating  to  your  line  of  business, 
mailed  on  request.   A  ddress  Dept.  V8 1 0. 

U\t6  Slol>e^\^rt)icke  Qo't  Cincinnati 


(.Continued  from  page  928) 

in  the  volume  a  single  sentence  the  meaning 
of  which  is  not  immediately  apparent. 

The  title  is  modest,  for  more  is  here  than 
is  contained  in  the  title.  Beginning  with 
four  chapters  on  geography,  including  a 
survey  of  the  "Mediterranean  Area,"  Sea, 
Climate,  and  Soil,  he  passes  to  eight  chap- 
ters on  Politics,  tracing  the  development 
from  tribal  organization  to  empire;  in  sev- 
enteen chapters  deals  with  Economics,  fol- 
lowing the  unfolding  from  early  barter  to 
the  transactions  of  a  great  commerce,  and 
then  concludes  Avith  a  chapter  on  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War.  A  chronological  table 
from  13(X)  to  399  b.c,  an  index  of  modern 
authorities,  and  a  general  index  complete 
the  volume.  It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover, 
that  comparisons  with  the  neighboring 
Greek  states  are  so  frequent  and  luminous 
that  the  result  is  practically  a  history  of  the 
peninsula  during  the  period  stated.  As  a 
text-book,  or  as  a  reference  work  for  the 
principles  underlying  the  unfolding  of 
Greek  civilization,  this  volume  is  eminently 
worthy. 

Paine,  Ralph  D.  The  Book  of  Buried  Treasure. 
Pp.  425.     New^York:   Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.   $2.50. 

"This  is  a  singular  narrative,"  says  the 
author,  "  but  it  would  not  be  playing  fair 
to  doubt  it.  To  be  overcritical  of  buried- 
treasure  stories  is  to  clip  the  wings  of 
romance  and  to  condemn  the  spirit  of 
adventure  to  a  pedestrian  gait."  The 
author  has  taken  pains  to  go  to  the  original 
sources  for  his  "vast  amount  of  material," 
which  he  has  collected  into  a  book,  novel 
in  theme  and  rich  in  entertainment. 
"There  are  many  kinds  of  lost  treasure,  by 
sea  and  bj^  land,"  but  "the  treasure  story 
must  have  the  picaresque  flavor,  or  at  least 
concern  itself  with  bold  deeds  done  by 
strong  men  in  days  gone  by." 

]Mr.  Paine  has  searched  the  British  state 
papers  for  every  detail  of  the  history  of 
(^aptain  Kidd,  has  told  the  unique  story  of 
William  Phips,  who  sought  and  recovered 
an  enormous  fortune  from  the  Spanish 
plate-ship,  has  described  at  length  the 
case  of  John  Quelch,  the  Armada  galleon, 
the  Thetis,  and  all  the  others  in  which 
traditional  lost  treasures  figure.  He  has 
made  a  capital  book  of  fiction,  besides  T\Ti- 
ting  an  authoritative  and  historical  one. 
His  sense  of  humor  is  keen,  and  his  diction 
clear  and  forceful.  After  his  subject  has 
been  exhaustively  treated  he  collects  some 
"valuable  hints  for  treasure-seekers,"  and 
gives  a  list  of  the  treasures  still  unclaimed, 
"as  a  ready  reference,  particularly  to 
parents  of  small  boys  who  have  designs  on 
pirate  hoards,  as  well  as  to  boys  who  have 
never  grown  up." 

Paoli,  Xavier.  Their  Majesties  as  I  Knew  Them. 
Pp.  348.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.  1911. 
$2.50. 

Xavier  Paoli,  who  for  twenty-five  years 
virtually  held  the  position  of  Grand  Cham- 
berlain of  the  Republic  of  France,  accred- 
ited to  its  imperial  and  royal  guests,  has 
been  persuaded  to  relate  his  personal  recol- 
lections of  the  rulers  he  has  known.  No 
one  could  be  found  better  equipped  to  pre- 
sent a  truthful  picture  or  a  more  interest- 
ing intimate  description.  His  account  of 
the  visits  of  Alfonso,  Wilhehnina,  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Italy, 
and  the  countless  emperors,  queens,  grand 
dukes  and  princes  who  passed  through 
France  under  his  care,  gives  one  an  idea 
that  royalty  is  not  so  very  different  from 
ordinary  citizens.  In  every  case  Paoli's 
I  only  orders  were:     "AUow  no  accident  or 


incident  to  mar  this  visit,"  and  this  inter- 
esting volume  relates  how  successfully  he 
carried  out  this  command.  In  each  chap- 
ter he  describes  the  peculiar  personality  of 
some  ro3^al  visitor,  and  the  account  reads 
like  a  thrilling  story,  it  is  so  vividly  and  so 
readably  told.  The  style  of  narrative  is 
fluent  and  enlivened  by  many  anecdotes  of 
exciting  experiences. 

Pearson,  Henry  Greenleaf.  An  American  Rail- 
road Builder,  John  Murray  Forbes.  Cloth,  pp.  196. 
Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1.25  net. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  attempted  to  sketch  the 
career  of  John  M.  Forbes  for  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  railroad  development  of  the 
Middle  West  in  the  constructive  period. 
Mr.  Forbes  was  president  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  from  1846  to  1855,  and  a 
director  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  from  1857  to  1898,  and  president 
from  1878  to  1881.  In  his  time  the  prob- 
lems of  finance  predominated  over  those  of 
operation  and  rate-making,  so  that  the 
present-day  interest  in  him  lies  in  the 
emphasis  given  to  the  history  of  honestly 
run  railroads  in  contrast  to  the  scandals  of 
speculation  which  marked  so  much  of  the 
early  financiering.  One  would  wish  that 
Mr.  Pearson  had  let  Mr.  Forbes  reveal 
himself  more  by  his  oa\ti  writings  and  ac- 
tions. One  could  then  form  his  own  es- 
timate. A  presentation  of  the  unpublished 
aut  obiographieal  ' '  Reminiscences ' '  would 
have  been  useful  to  the  critical  student  of 
biography  and  of  history. 

Hyde,  William  De  Witt.  The  Five  Great  Phi- 
losophies of  Life.  12mo,  pp.  296.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  second  edition  of 
this  useful  book  which  reduces  the  history 
of  philosophy  to  its  practical  bearing.  The 
rule  of  life,  as  the  President  of  Bowdoin 
College  shows,  has  had  five  variations  in 
the  minds  of  thinkers.  It  has  been  taken 
to  signify  either  Hedonism,  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus;  Self-control  and  Apathy,  as 
taught  by  the  Stoics;  Intellectualism,  as  in 
Plato's  scheme;  the  theory  of  the  Mean, 
as  in  Aristotle,  and  the  Law  of  Love,  as  in 
Christianity.  The  work  is  well  worth 
reading,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  with 
breadth  and  clearness.  We  commend  it  to 
those  who  are  groping  their  way  amid  the 
jarring  philosophies  of  the  dav. 

Garlanda,  Federico.  The  New  Italy.  M.  E. 
Wood's  Translation  of  "  La  Terza  Italia."  &vo,  pp. 
406.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  remarkable  arraignment  of  Italy's 
leaders,  political  and  social,  ran  through 
eight  editions  in  the  Peninsular  where  it 
appeared  anonymouslj^  as  Lettere  di  un 
Yankee.  It  was  for  his  own  comfort  and 
safety  that  Mr.  Garlanda  avoided  putting 
his  own  name  on  the  title-page.  It  is  to 
be  believed  that  many  of  the  sins  of  omis- 
sion and  abuses  which  the  author  points 
out  in  the  life  of  his  native  country  have 
been,  or  are  being,  amended  by  this  time  as 
some  of  the  readers  of  this  book  clubbed 
together  and  presented  a  copy  to  each  of 
the  four  hundred  and  eight  Deputies  in 
Parliament.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
author  shows  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
public  and  private  life  in  the  United  States 
and  draws  a  bright  and  interesting  com- 
parison between  Rome  and  Washington, 
and  the  ways  of  those  who  make  laws  and 
those  who  are  bound  by  them  in  Italy  and 
America.  The  traveler  or  intending  trav- 
eler in  Italy  -will  find  himself  let  in  behind 
the  scenes  by  reading  this  book,  which  has 
an  abounding  fund  of  information  not 
to  be  picked  up  from  a  guide-book  or 
newspaper. 
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B12290.     Japanese  pewter  Tea 
Caddy.     4  in    high;    air  tight. 

Price :?4.00 


E702.  Chinese  Hand  Carved 
Teakwood  Pedestal  with  mar- 
ble top      35J^  in.  high. 

Price $18.75 


Shiraz  Rut;,  4.1  x  6.5 
Price,  $35.00 


B246-11.  Japanese 
Hronze  Idol  ]>uddha,.5 
in.  high. 

Prict  .  .  $5.00 


T30701.  Ivory  Geisha  Girl, 
richly  carved,  6  in.  high. 
Root  stand. 

Price $47.50 


F11418.     9    in.    Carved    Bone    Sticka, 
hand  painted  on  white  silk. 

Price $2.00 


Most  Pleasing  and   Unusual  Gift   Articles 

from  Oriental  hands  Displayed  in  the 

Greatest  Profusion  at   Vantine' s 

The  Oriental  works  from  no  set  pattern.  The 
Products  of  the  East,  as  presented  by  X'^antine,  are 
individual,  exclusive,  unique  and  artistic. 

Gift  articles  to  be  found  nowhere  else — they 
cannot  be  measured  by  price.  They  have  an  in- 
<j!'mV/z/<?///y  which  will  express  your  careful  thought 
in  choosing. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  this  display 
and  make  a  personal  selection. 

If  this  is  impossible,  send  for  our  new  hook  Gifts 
from  the  Far  East, "  which  illustrates  over  two  hun- 
dred moderately  priced  articles,  sent  free  on  request. 
Address  Desk  L.  D. 


The  Oriental  Store. 


Broadway,  bet.  18th  and  19th  Streets,  New  York  City 

Also  Boston  and  Philadelphia 


ORIENTAL  RUGS,  DRAPI.RV, 
AND  WALL  FABRICS,  DRESS 
SILKS,  ORIENTAL  PERFUMES, 
IVORIES,  BRONZES,  PORCE- 
LAINS, TEAS,  ORIENTAL 
JEWELRY,     SCREENS,    FANS. 


F1I923.  %\i  in.  Car\'ed  Bone  Sticks. 
Hand  painted  and  embroidered  on 
white  silk. 

Price $3.00 


A14501.     Japanese   Bronze 
I'mbrella  Stand. 

Prices.    $12.00,  $13.50, 
$15.00  and  $16.50 


•'  ^'  ':^«'4;::rtfcH;^'fr 


.     ,  •  *V.^i;«i 


•: '  .*';A•>^:.•"^.*,••'^'a<^^^'i 


Sarouk  Kiig.  4x6 
Price,  $66.00 
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The  Newest  Shape 

DELMAR,  2%  in.-REXTON,  2  in. 

A  Closed-Front  Shape  that  Remains  Closed 

If  you  have  tried — without  success — to  get  a  close-meeting  collar 
that  actually  would  meet  close  and  stay  so,  try  the  Delmar. 
You'll  find  it  all  you  have  desired. 

Collars  Can't  Fit,  If  Buttonholes  Tear  or  Stretch 

Have 


Collars    simply    cannot    retain    fit 
and  style  if  buttonholes  tear  or  stretch. 
There    can   be    no  comfort    with 
such  a  collar. 

LiNOCORD  Buttonholes  used 
exclusively  in  ail  IDE  SILVER 
COLLARS  prevent  such  annoy- 
ances. See  how  they  are />rc>^^t/f<f 
where  the  strain  comes. 

You  can  get  these  collars  in  any 
style — the  particular  one  you  like 
best. 

We  bake  our  close-meeting  styles 
and  form  them,  while  baking,  by 
our  special  Vertiform  Process,  so 
that    they    retain    the     straight-front 


effect — always    close-meeting, 
ample  scarf  space. 


In  Canada,  3  for  50c. 

The  newest  is  the  Delmar. 

See  the  Delmar  and  other  IDE 
SILVER  COLLARS  at  your  dealer's, 
or  send  for  our  "Style  Book,"  an  il- 
lustrated authority  on  dress,  and  the 
clever  story  booklet,  "What  I  Know 
About  Laundries"  (actual  experi- 
ences). 


GEO.  P.    IDE   &   CO.,     507    River  Street,   Troy,    N.   Y. 
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Not  Imitations 

The  greatest  triumph  ol 
the    electric    furnace  —  a 
marvelously  reconstructed 
gem.     Looks  like    a    dia- 
mond—  wears  like  a  dia- 
mond—hrWliancy  guaran- 
teed for  ever — stands  filing, 
fire  and  acid   like   a   dia- 
mond.   Has  no  paste,  foil 
or  artificial   backing.      Set 
only  in    14   Karat  Solid  gold 
mountings.  l-30th.,  the  cost  ol 
diamonds.  Guaranteed  to  contain 
no   glass  —  will  cut  glass.      Sent 
on  approval.    Money   cheerfully 
refunded  if   not  perfectly  satis- 
factory.    Write   today  for    oui 
De-Luxe  Jewel  Book— its  free  foi 
the  asking.    Address— 

Remota 
Jewelry  Co. 

Broadway 
St.  Louis.  Ho. 


^^-w      KEMEIVTBER   THE  NAME 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE 

MOUNTINGS 


vstiur-i 


BRIDGE 


aRACE  THE  FACE 
STAY  IN   PLACE 

Persons  Often 
Look  Alike 
Without  Being  Alike 

Other  mountings  may  look  lilce 
Shur-on  Mountings,  but  close  inspec- 
Ijon  will  show  that  better  mechanical  construction 
which  makes  Shur-ons,  when  properly  adjusted 

Comfortable,  Con* 
venient,  Durable 

ll^rUe  u<:  for  "H(nv,  IVhert 
and  lyhy*^  a  Shur-on, 

5,   KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 

Established  1864 
Ave.  K,  Rochester.  N.  T. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

IN  his  new  book.  Professor  Gummere 
tells  us  that  poetry  began  in  the  dan- 
cing and  chanting  of  the  savages.  The 
true  poet  to-day  is  still  a  voice  of  this  com- 
munal instinct — the  throb  of  his  meter 
still  echoes  those  ordered  steps  and  voices. 

As  we  have  become  more  sophisticated 
poetry  has  weakened,  and  Professor  Gum- 
mere  claims  that  it  will  die  out  u-nless  there 
is  a  "rebaptism  in  the  early  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy." But  the  author  isn't  definite 
as  to  the  details  of  this  "rebaptism."  Pos- 
sibly the  verse- vkriters  should  get  back  to 
nature  and  compose  under  the  inspiration 
of  some  barbaric  dance ! 

It  is  unsafe  to  prophesy  concerning  the 
death  of  an  art  that  has  the  vitality  of 
poetry.  Five  generations  ago  William 
HazHtt  foretold  the  end: 

"The  progress  of  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment," he  said,  "has  a  tendency  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  limits  of  the  imagination, 
and  to  clip  the  wings  of  poetry.  .  .  .  The 
history  of  religious  and  poetical  enthusi- 
asm is  much  the  same,  and  both  have  re- 
ceived a  sensible  shock  from  the  progress 
of  e.xperimental  philosophy. 

"There  can  never  be  another  Jacob's 
dream.  Since  that  time  the  heavens  have 
gone  farther  off  and  grown  astronomical." 

And  while  Hazlitt  was  writing  this,  his' 
contemporaries,  Wordsworth  and  Byron 
and  Moore  and  Coleridge  and  Shelley  and 
Keats,  were  writing  immortal  stuff,  and 
Tennyson  and  Browning  were  learning 
their  alphabets. 

There  is  no  danger  that  science  will 
bound  the  visionary,  the  unknown,  and 
undefined.  "We  call  that  fire  of  the  black 
thunder-cloud  'electricity,'"  writes  Car- 
lyle,  "and  lecture  learnedly  about  it,  and 
grind  the  like  of  it  out  of  silk  and  glass: 
but  what  is  it?  What  made  it?  Whence 
comes  it?  Whither  goes  it?  Science  has 
done  much  for  us;  but  it  is  a  poor  science 
that  would  hide  from  us  the  great,  deep, 
sacred,  infinitude  of  nescience." 

William  Hervey  Woods  still  finds  in  the 
world  fit  subjects  for  poetry.  (The  Ante- 
room and  Other  Poems,  Lord  Baltimore 
Press.)  When  we  started  to  read  the  title 
poem  we  were  afraid  that  its  beauty  could 
not  be  held  to  the  end.  But  the  last  lines 
are  as  strong  as  the  first,  and,  moreover, 
there  are  other  poems  in  the  book  that 
measure  to  the  same  supreme  standard. 

The  Anteroom 

By  William  Hervey  Woods 

The  door  behind  us  closed, 
Silent  as  siinset;    for  no  alien  sound 
May  break  the  stillness  of  that  peace  profound 

Where,  round  the  hall  disposed, 
The  mothers  lay ;  and  some  with  hands  outspread, 
And  some  with  warm  arms  round  a  childish  head, 

'Neath  shadowy  arches  dozed. 

They  lay  down  worn  and  old. 
As  Time  had  left  them;   biit  the  while  they  slept 
A  silent  change  across  their  faces  crept. 

Like  young  day's  rose  of  gold 
On  the  gray  cheeks  of  night,  and  slumbers  sooth 
All  the  old  glories  of  their  vanished  youth 

Restored  them  manifold. 

No  shrined  saints  were  they. 
But  meekly  ranged  them  with  that  womanhood 
On  earth  too  weary  to  be  greatlj'  good. 

And  toiling  on  alway. 
Their  chie<'es*.  heaven,  their  hopes  of  being  blest, 
Grew  but  to  this — that  God  would  grant  them 
rest — 
And  now  at  rest  they  lay. 

{Continued  on  page  934) 
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ROYAL  OWNERS  OF 
THE  PIANOLA 


The  World's  Awakening 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  Rreat  movement  is  goin)?  on  about  \is— it  Jostles 
our  own  small  xphere  anrl  we  awake  to  (Ind  a  marvelous  ehanpe  in  some 
custom  or  means  lor  enjoyment,  that  we  have  been  araonK  the  tost  to  reaUzt. 

The  world,  today,  is  awakening  to  the  appreciation  of 
music.  Composers,  teachers,  professional  musicians, 
students  of  domestic  sociology  have  been  amazed  at  the 
swiftness  with  which  all  nations  have  turned  to  music 
within  the  past  decade. 

In  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  the  Americas  and 
Europe,  this  growing  interest  has  been  apparent.  Ger- 
many— the  classic  stronghold  of  music,  has  felt  it 
strongly;  France  and  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal, 
Tvussia  and  Denmark  ;  Rulers  and  peoj)le  alike  are 
turning  to  music  as  never  before  in  history. 
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ROYAL  OWNERS  OF 
THE  PIANOLA 


Ability  to  Produce  Music,   Now 
Available  to  All 

THE  late  Theodore  Thomas  once  said, 
"  Nothing  so  awakens  an  interest  in 
music  as  helping  to  make  it." 
This  is  true.    The  world  has  taken  a  new 
and  vital  interest  in  music  during  the  past 
ton    years,   because  the  world  may  now 
take  part  in  making  it. 

Musical  production,  once  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  few,  is  now  the  common  posses- 
sion of  the  many. 

And  musical  authorities  are  unanimous 
in  crediting  the  invention  of  the  Pianola 
with  being  responsible  for  the  World's 
Marvelous  Awakening  to  Music. 

The  Fascination  of  Personally 
Producing  Music 

THOSE  who  have  not  experienced 
the  fascination  of  actually  pini/ing  a 
mu.neal  instrument  —  of  producing 
music— cannot  possibly  appreciate  it.  It 
is  a  pleasure  unlike  all  others,  and  beyond 
words. 

The  nuisician  gets  something  out  of  life 
that  others  miss.  He  would  not  sacrifice 
his  hard  won  ability  to  play  the  golden 
treasures   of    Beethoven,   Schumann    and 


Chopin  for  anything  else  the  world  has  to 
offer. 

This  ability  the  Pianola  offers  to  all.  It  gives 
immediate  mastery  of  the  pianoto  its  every 
possessor.  No  matter  how  little  he  pre- 
viously may  have  known  of  music,  it  makes 
a  real  musician  of  him.  It  bridges  the  years 
ordinarily  spent  in  learning  howtoplay  and 
ushers  h  im  at  once  into  the/uZ/ joy  o/p/c/'/JHp'. 

It  gives  him  a  greater  technical  skill  and 
a  greater  repertory  than  any  pianist  pos- 
sesses. And  it  teaches  him  how  to  use  this 
skill  and  this  repertory,  go  that  even 
Paderewski  himself  says  of  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Pianola,  "It  is  perfection." 

The  Pianola  Piano 

IHE  Pianola  in  its  most  modern,  con- 
venient and  popular  form  is  the 
Pianola  Piano.  This  is  a  combination 
of  a  piano  and  the  Pianola  in  one  complete, 
cotnpact  instrument,  playable  both  by 
hand  and  with  a  Pianola  music-roll. 

The  success  of  the  Pianola  Piano  has  in- 
spired many  imitations.  None  of  these. 
I'.owever,  approach  the  Pianola  Piano  either 
in  the  fineness  of  its  construction  or  in  the 
important  and  patented  features  of  its 
expression  control. 

The  genuine  Pianola  Piano  may  be  had 
as  either  the 


STEINWAY,  WEBER,  STECK,  WHEELOCK  or  STUYVESANT  PIANOLA  PIANO 

Prices  from  $550  up 

Write  today  for  free  catalog  "B"  containing  illustrations,  full  descriptions  and  details  of  easy  payment  plan. 
The  Aeolian  (Jompany  inaintnins  its  own  establishments  in  the  United  States  in  the  followinir  cities  : 


CHICAGO 
408-410  So.MichiganAve. 


ST.  LOUIS 
1004  Olive  St. 


CINCINNATI 
25  W.  4th  St. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
237  N.  PcDDsylvania  St. 


DAYTON 
131  W.  3rd  St. 


FORT  WAYNE 
20SW.  BerrrSt. 


THE  AEOLIAN  COMPANY 


H.  M.  Abdul  Hftmid 

IT  RtIT 


AEOLIAN  HALL.  362  Fiftli  Ave.    Near  34th  St.    N.  Y. 

Largest  Mfrs.  of  Musical  Instruments  in  the  World 
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Typcwri4r&r 

The   Only  Writing  Machine  in  the  World 
That    Successfully    TYPEWRITES    PRINT 

—17  Cents  a  Day! 


The  Printype  Oliver  Typewriter,  which  has 
crowded  ten  years  of  tyi)ewriter  progress  into  the 
space  of  months,  is  now  offered  to  the  public  for 
/7  i'i:n!s  a  day  .' 

—Offered  at  the  same  price  as  an  ordinary  \'j\>*t- 
ViTiiiti— pay  ad  ie  in  pe>i>iies  .' 

The  commanding  importance  of  Printype  is 
everywhere  conceded. 

For  who  does  not  see  what  it  means  to  make 
the  world's  vast  volume  of  typewritten  matter  as 
readable  as  books  a>id  magazines  ! 

The  Printype  Oliver  Typewriter  is  equipped 
with  beautiful  Book  Type,  such  as  is  used  on  the 
ssurXdi'^,  printing  presses. 

Printype  illuminates  the  typewritten  page  with 
a  marvelous  clearness  and  beauty. 

It  does  away  with  all  strain  on  eyesight  which 
the  old-style  outline  type  imposes. 

Printype  puts  life  and  style  and  character  into 
typewritten  correspondence.  It  ,  makes  every 
letter,  every  numeral,  every  character  employed  in 
business,  financial,  commercial  and  professional 
fields  "  as  plain  as  print. ^^ 

The  complete  story  of  Printype  has  never 
before  been  told.     Here  it  is: 

The  Real  Story  of  Printype 

The  idea  from  which  "  Printype""  sprung  resulted 
from  the  success  of  our  type  experts  in  eiiuipi)ing 
a  typewriter  used  in  our  offices  to  write  '"The 
Oliver  Typewriter"  in  our  famoiis  trademark  type, 
just  as  the  name  appears  on  the  outside  of  the 
mat  hine  and  in  all  Oliver  publicity. 

The  beautiful  appearance  and  the  marvelous 
clearness  of  the  reproduction  of  our  "ebony'' 
trade-mark  type  disclosed  the  ijossibilities  of 
equipping  The  Oliver  Typewriter  to  lorite  the 
entire  English  la>ignagc  in  shaded  letters! 

We  worked  for  years  on  the  jilan  and  finally 
succeeded  in  producing,  for  exclusive  use  on  The 

Oliver  Typewriter, 
the  w  ()  n  der  f  u  1 
shaded  letters 
and  n  u  m  e  r  a  1  s 
known  to  tlie  world 
as  "  Printype." 

After  Printype 
was  perfected  and 
J)  1  a  c  e  d  o  n  T  h  e 
Oliver  M  odel  5, 
came  hundreds  of 
interesting  tests 
which  conclusively 
proved  the  surpass- 
ing merit  of  Prin- 
type. 
_ii35) 


The    Public's    Verdict 

The  reception  of  Printype  by  the  business  public 
has  been  most  enthusiastic.  We  withheld  any 
formal  announcement  until  the  machine  had  been 
on  the  market  for  some  time.  Personal  demon- 
strations were  its  only  advertising.  The  resulting 
sales  were  stupendous.  Here,  there  and  e-ery- 
zehere,  Printype  letters  soon  began  to  appear. 
Wherever  received,  these  distinctive,  beautiful 
letters  awakened  immediate  interest.  Thus  the 
fame  of  Printype  grows  as  its  beauty  and  utility 
dawn  on  the  business  world. 

That  the  public  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
Printype  is  impressively  shown  by  this  fact : 

Already  over  75  per  cent  of  our  entire  output  of 
Oliver  Typewriters  are  "  Printypes." 

PriD-t^pc — ^ 

QUIVER 


Typcwrl-tir 


The  Standard  Visible    Writer 

The  public  \->  demanding  Printype. 

Within  a  year,  at  the  present  rate,  90  per  cent 
of  our  /t>i'<(/ sales  will  be  "  Printypes." 

Thus  The  ( iliver  Typewriter,  which  first  success- 
fully introduced  visible  'writing,  is  again  to  the 
fore  with  another  revcilutionary  improvement — 
Printype,  the  type  that  pritits  print .' 

To  Corporations: 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  u^ed  extensively  by 
great  concerns  in  all  sections  of  the  world. 

Our  "  17-Cents-a-nay"  Plan  is  designed  to  help 
that  large  class  of  typewriter  buyers  who  want  the 
s.uiie  typew Titer  that  serves  the  great  corporations, 
but  prefer  the  easy  system  of  purchase. 

The  masses  waiitTlie  Oliver  Typewriter  because  it 
stands  the  test  of  the  world's  large.^t  curporations. 

Meet  "Printype"— You'll  Like  Its  Looks 

Ask  for  Specimen  Letter  aod  "17-Cents-a-Day"  Plan! 

Make  the  acquaintance  of  I'riiitype,  the  reigning- 
f.ivorite  of  typrwriterdom.  Ask  for  a  letter  written  on 
the  Printype  Oliver  Typewriter,  which  will  introduce 
you  to  tliis  beautiful  new  tyiie.  We  will  also  be  pleased 
lo  forward  the  "  IT-Ceiits-a-I  lay"  I*l.iit  on  reiiuest. 

Aiklress  .Sales  Deparuiunt, 

TBe  OtIVEP 

Typewriter  (pmoany 

813  Oliver  Typewriter    Bldg..  CHICAGO 

A^:<Mlcies  K»«»r>  «  liei'o 
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A\()iJj   ilie  mll^alK■c  aiul  dani^crs  ot  l)nstlc-shcddino-  tooth  brusiics.       Get  j 

a  RUHHER.SI'.T — tlie  only  seijety  Xoo\\\  brush  made.     Imiiossihle  for  a  sinole  j 

bristle  to   "coineovit."     ^// the  bristles  liekl  forever  in  a  liarti  rubber  base.  | 

Scientilicailv  ri^lit  in  shai>e  of  tufts — handles  and  quality.       Each  brush  sold  | 
in  irulividual  box,   35c  each.      At  your  Dnijji^ist  or  Departnieut  Store. 

RUBBERSET  COMPANY,  Makers,  Newark,  N 

'       (■■  <\   II.   T.  (',         "-■       ■ 
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{Continued  from  page  932) 

The  lofty  roof  was  dita, 
If  roof  there  was;   for  wisps  and  shapes  of  things 
With  wind-blown  hair  and  clouds  of  moving  wings 

High  overhead  did  swim 
When  I  looked  up,  and  sometimes  cliildUke  eyes 
Looked  down  upon  me.  grave,  and  strangely  wise. 

Under  a  halo's  rim. 

Three  pictured  windows  showed 
Morning,  and  eve,  and  moonlit  midnight  high. 
Each  storied  true,  but  each  a  dying  sky — 

And  where  the  softest  glowed. 
That  saffron  window  named.  "The  Star  of  Even," 
A  stairway  clomb;    they  said  it  clomb  to  heaven. 

And  once  was  angels'  road. 

Fireflies  lit  up  the  gloom. 
And  drowsy  winds  went  waving  to  and  fro 
A  thousand  roses  now  about  to  blow, 

And  in  the  dusky  room 
— Or  room  or  garden — round  each  sleeper's  bed 
Dream-faces  shone,  and  golden  visions  spread. 

Woven  in  Slumber's  loom. 

And  yet  not  wholly  still 
Was  that  stiU  place,  nor  always  wrapt  in  sleep 
Those  quiet  shapes;    their  folded  trances  deep 

They  loosed  and  left  at  will; 
Sometimes  a  child  laughed ;  once  a  bell  struck  one. 
And  a  voice  cried,  "The  night  is  just  begim. 

Sleep  on — yoiu-  dreams  fulfil." 

So  one  liy  one  they  win 
.\t  last  to  heaven;    for  evermore  there  went 
Through  the  vast  room  a  thrill,  a  wonderment — 

I  heard  a  song  begin, 
Kemote,  unspeakable;    a  door  swung  wide. 
And  .some  glad  mother  waking,  glorified, 

Arose  and  entered  in. 

Tlio  Kuud  Builder 

By  WiLLi.vM  Hervey  Woods 

Nature  to  him  had  lent 
In  meek  abandonment 
Her  Titan  powers,  and  loosed  her  wonted  laws; 
His  clock-timi>d  lightnings  clove  the  lonely  lulls 
CTose  on  the  echoes  of  his  clinking  drills. 
And  when  the  moimtain's  breast 
His  mimic  carthcjuake  plowed,  in  wondrous  pause 
One  leap  below  the  crest, 
He  flxt  in  stable  rest 
The  granite  avalanche;    and  there  his  ringing 

Steel  rifiands  wind,  and  mile-long  cargoes  ride. 
And  little  children  singing 

(Jo  by.  wtiere  once  young  eagles  yellow-eyed 
Screamed  from  their  eyries  clinging. 

He  seemed  to  us  the  Spirit  of  To-day 
Exult ingly  incarnate;    even  his  play 
Sat  on  him  tense  as  sunlight  on  a  sword; 

No  soft   Delilah-dream 
With  white  arms  clinging  clogged  his  soul's  en- 
deavor. 
Nor  for  vain  worlds  that  seem, 
lUit  worlds  that  are,  we  thought  his  strength  was 

poiu-ed 
.\s  if  the  Now  and  Here  meant  all  Forever. 
Not  his  the  l)ackward  glance  of  sad-eyed  seer. 
But  front  of  pioneer. 
Head   up.  eyes   kindling,  face  to  face  with  life. 
And  high  heart  leaping  with  the  joy  of  strife — 
Poets  for  song,  and  priests  for  prayers  and  creeds. 

But  to  us  watching  here. 
Song,   prayers,   and   life,   love,   all  he  wrought   in 
d(>eds. 

But  blind,  blind  hearts  still  are  we  at  the  best! 

We  had  not  guessed 
What   thoughts   far-ranging  liived   in   that   keen 
brain : 
.Sometimes  a  little  wonder. 
We  hid.  our  praises  under, 
Sometimes  his  whirling  words  smote  us  in  vain. 

And  to  his  shining  look 
T'urniKi  we  bewildered  tiy  the  tiling  he  spoke — 
",)ohn  WIS  a   Voice.  "  he  laughed  once.   "I.  a 

hand 
Cast  up  the  King's  highway  across  the  land. 
Or  ere  He  comes  again." 

(.Continued  on  page  936) 
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We  Get  a  Slap 


The  big  coffee  trust,  made  up  of  Brazilian 
growers  and  American  importers,  has  been 
trying  various  tactics  to  boost  the  price  of 
coffee  and  get  more  money  from    the   people. 

Always  the  man  who  is  trying  to  dig  extra 
money  out  of  the  public  pocket,  on  a  combi- 
nation, hates  the  man  who  blocks  the  game. 

Now  comes  a  plaintive  bleat  from  the 
**exasperated"  ones. 

The  'Journal  of  Commerce  lately  said:  **A 
stirring  circular  has  just  been  issued  to  the 
coffee  trade."      The  article  further  says: 

"The  coffee  world  is  discussing  what  is  to 
be  the  future  of  coffee  as  a  result  of  the 
campaign  of  miseducation  carried  on  by  the 
cereal  coffee  people.  We  have  before  us  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  largest  roasters  in  the 
South  a'^king  what  can  be  done  to  counteract 

the  work  of  the  enemies  of  coffee. 

**The  matter  should  have  been  taken  up 
by  the  Brazilian  Gov't  when  they  were  com- 
pleting their  beautiful  valorization  scheme." 


Then  the  article  proceeds  to  denounce 
Postum  and  works  into  a  fine  frenzy,  be- 
cause we  have  published  facts  regarding 
the  effect  of  coffee  on  some  people. 

The  harrowing  tale  goes  on. 

"Where  a  few  years  ago  everybody 
drank  coffee,  several  cups  a  day,  now  we 
find  in  every  walk  in  life  people  who 
imagine  they  cannot  drink  it.  (The  un- 
derscoring is  ours. )  Burly  blacksmiths, 
carpenters,  laborers  and  athletes  have  dis- 
continued or  cut  down  the  use  of  coffee; 
as  there  is  not  a  person  who  reads  this 
and  will  not  be  able  to  find  the  same  con- 
ditions existing  among  his  own  circle  of 
acquaintances,  is  it  not  well  for  the  Jira- 
zilians  to  sit  up  and  take  notice?" 

Isn'i  it  curious  these  "bur- 
ly' '  strong  men  should  pick  out  coffee  to 
"imagine"  about.''  Why  not  "imigine" 
that  regular  doses  of  whiskey  are  harmful, 
or  daily  slugs  of  mori)hine.> 

If  "  imagination"  makes  the  caffeine  in 
coffee  clog  the  lixer,  depress  the  heart  and 
steadily  tear  down  the  nervous  system, 
bringing  on  one  or  more  of  the  dozens  of 
types  of  diseases  which  follow  brokcn- 
ilown  nervous  systems,  many  people 
ilon't  know  it. 

Hut  it  remained  for  the  man  who  has 
coffee,  morphine  or  whiskey  to  sell,  tc. 
have  the  supreme  nerve  to  say:  ' '  You 
only  imagine  your  disorders.  Keep  on 
bu\  intr  from  nic.  " 


Let  us  continue  to  quote  from  his  article. 

"Notwithstanding  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  population  during  the  past  three 
years,  coffee  shows  an  appalling  decrease 
in  consumption. " 

*     *     «     «     * 

Then  follows  a  tiresome  lot  of  statistics 
which  wind  up  by  showing  a  decrease  of 
consumption  in  two  years  of,  in  round 
figures,  two  hundred  million  poimds. 

Here  we  see  the  cause  for  the  attacks  on 
us  and  the  Brazilian  sneers  at  Americans 
who  prefer  to  use  a  healthful,  home-made 
breakfast  drink  and  incidentally  keep  the 
money  in  America,  rather  than  send  the 
millions  to  lirazil  and  pay  for  an  article  that 
chemists  class  among  the   drugs  and   not 

among  the  foods. 

Will  the  reader  please  remember,  we 
never   amiounce    that    cotfee    "  hurts    all 

pCMjllo.  " 


Some  persons  seem  to  have  excess 
\itality  enough  to  use  coffee,  tobacco  and 
wiiiskey  for  years  and  apparently  be  none 
the  worse,  but  the  number  is  small,  and 
when  a  sensible  man  or  woman  finds  an 
article  acts  harmfully  they  exercise  some 
degree  of  intelligence  by  dropping  it. 

We  quote  again  from  the  article : 

"These  figures  are  paralyzing  but  cor- 
rect, being  taken  from  Leech's  statistics, 
recognized  as  the  most  reliable." 


This  is  one  of  the  highest  compliments 
ever  paid  to  the  level-headed  common 
sense  of  Americans  who  cut  off  about  two 
hundred  million  pounds  of  coffee  when 
they  found  by  actual  experiment  ( in  the 
majority  of  cases  I  that  the  subtle  drug 
caffeine,  in  coffee,  worked  discomfort  and 
varying  forms  of  disease. 

Some  people  haven't  the  character  to 
stop  a  habit  when  they  know  it  is  killing 
them,  but  it  is  easy  to  shift  from  coffee  to 
Postum,  for,  when  made  according  to 
directions,  it  comes  to  table  a  cup  of 
beverage,  seal  brown  color,  which  turns 
to  rich  golden  brown  when  cream  is  added, 
and  the  taste  is  verv  like  the  milder  grades 
of  Old  Gov't  Java.' 

Postum  is  a  veritable  food-drink  and 
highly  nourishing,  containing  all  the  parts 
of  wheat  carefully  prepared  to  wiiich  is 
added  about  10  per  cent  of  New  Orleans 
molasses,  and  that  is  absolutely  all  that 
Postum  is  made  of. 

Thousands  of  visitors  to  the  pure  food 
factories  see  the  ingredients  and  how  pre- 
pared. Every  nook  and  corner  is  open 
for  every  visitor  to  carefully  inspect. 
Crcnvds  come  daily  and  seem  to  enjoy  it. 

'^Tftere's  a  Reason" 


Postufii  Cereal  Company,  Limited 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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THE    beauty    of    the    Abbott-Detroit   Closed   Cars   is  the    result,    rather 
than  the  cause,  of  their  useful  and  comfortable  design.       It  is  in  this  type 
of  Gasoline  Motor  Car  construction  that  the  character  of  a  manufacturer's 
product  is  most  clearly  revealed. 

There  is  such  a  chance  for  imperceptible,  shoddy  work  or  such  an  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
play of  elegance  and  refinement,  that  the  little  tilings  which  tend,  on  the  one  hand  toward 
cheapness  and  on  the  other  toward  quality,  in  a  maker's  policy,  stand  out  boldly. 


flbbof^ndroir 


Closed  Car  Bodies  are  not  skimpy,  badly  fitted,  poorly  finished,  soon  becoming 
squeaky  and  spotted. 

They  are   of    the    highest    grade    in    every    particular,  and    their    mounting   is    such  that 

they  ride  easily  and  do  not  rumble. 

The  upholstery  is  thick  and  yielding  and  of  such  a  shape  as  to  allow  tlie  finest  clothing  and 

hats  to  be  worn  with  ease  and  without  disastrous  effects. 

Both  our  Coupe  and  Limousine  are  well  suited  for  shopping,  calling,   town  car  use  and 

theatre   going,  particularly  in  inclement  weather,   when   they  are  always  comfortable  and 

snug  inside. 

Abbott-Detroit  "44"  Fore-door  Limousine,  fully  equipped  with  Gray  &  Davis  nickel  plated 
Bullet  electric  headlights,  electric  side  and  tail  lights,  two  (2)  180  ampere  hour  lighting 
batteries.  Tungsten  lamps, — body  of  lamps  black  enamel  with  nickel  plated  trimmings,  36x4 
inch  tires,  front;  37x4 '2  inch  rear,  demountable  rims,  horn  and  complete  set  of  tools,  $3000. 
Abbott-Detroit  "30"  Colonial  Coupe,  fully  equipped  with  nickel  plated  Bullet  electric  head- 
lights, electric  side  and  tail  lights,  two  (2)  100  ampere  hour  lighting  batteries,  Tungsten 
lamps,  34x4  inch  tires,  demountable  rims,  horn  and  complete  set  of  tools,  $2150. 

Dynamo  Equipment  for  Electric  Lighting,  $90  extra.     Abbott  Self  Starter,  $50  extra. 
These  and  all  our  other  cars  are  completely  described  in  our  1912  Art  Catalogue. 

ABBOTT  MOTOR  COMPANY 

614   WATERLOO   STREET,   DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


P/IRIS  G/IRTERS 

No  Metal  Can  Touch  Ybu 


In  the  field  or  in  the  woods — 
at  play  or  hard  at  work  there's  com- 
fort and  satisfaction  for  the  wearer  of 

FflRIS  G/IRTERS 


NO  METAL  CAN  TOUCH  YOU 

Sold  'round  the   World 

Look  for  the  name   FflRIS  on  every  garter 
25c  A.  STEIN  &  COMPANY,  Maker. 

en  Congress  St.  and  Center  Ave. 


CHICAGO 


U.  S.  A. 


^  ,/  ^, 


(.Continued  from  page  934) 

"Nay,  man.  What  King?"   wc  cried  him.      "All 
for  gold 

Your  labons  manil'okl: 
The  fields,  the  mines,  to  mart. 
The  world  to  fetch  and  carry — this  your  part." 
And  smiling  still,  above  liis  figured  chart 

He  bent  him  as  of  old. 

But  that  wild  night  he  died. 
Watching  his  couch  beside. 
Faint  and  afar  we  heard  a  sudden  rolling 
Of  giant  wheels,  and  great  bells  booming,  tolling 
Till  the  air  trembled,  and  the  solid  ground; 

It  grew,  it  thundered  past. 
Whelming  all  senses  in  the  sense  of  sound. 
And,  hushing  wonder  to  an  awe  profound. 
Away  in  distance  and  to  silence  drew ; 

And  faint  and  far  across  horizons  vast 
A  long,  low  whistle  blew. 
And  our  road  builder,  when 

That  mighty  passing  ceased,  had  ceased  from 
men. 

Earth-man  we  thought  him  once,  with  chain  and 

rod — 
That  night,  that  way,  a  prophet  went  to  God. 

A  poem  from  The  Nautilus  that  is 
freighted  vnth  a  message. 

Know  Thyself 

■  By  Edwin  ^VI.^bkham 

Know  man  and  you  will  know  the  deep  of  God; 

For  I  who  cry  my  wonder  over  life. 

Am  I  not  part  of  That  behind  it  all? 

Do  I  not  feel  the  passion  of  the  one 

Who  was  anterior  to  the  morning  star? 

Did  I  not  come  out  of  the  Mystery, 

Out  of  the  Infinite?     So  in  my  sigh 

Do  I  not  breathe  its  sorrow :   in  my  will 

Do  I  not  speak  its  purpose?     When  a  stone 

Falls  from  a  star,  we  find  within  the  stone 

The  secret  of  the  -vastness  whence  it  fell. 

The  late  Frank  Butler  was  a  brilliant 
young  New  York  journalist.  ';But  he 
lived  poetry,"  says  Hutchins  Hapgood  in 
An  A ppreciation  that  is  contributed "■  to 
Mr.  Butler's  book  of  versJe.  (Poems, 
John  W.  Lovell.)  '"He  felt,  acted,  and 
thought  it.  Even  when  his  life  was  bitter, 
or  Rabelaisan,  it  was  intense  and  real,  full 
of  vision,  the  vision  of  a  poet." 

The  poem  we  have  chosen  to  represent 
him  was  written  to  Alice  Johnson,  whom 
theatergoers  will  remember  as  the  French 
adventuress  in  the  well-known  play.  "The 
Man  From  Home." 

I  Want  You,  Little  Woman 

By  Fr.^xk  Butler 

I  want  you,  little  woman,  when  the  blue  is  grow- 
ing dark. 

And  the  building  shadows  *;rretch  t.hemselves 
across  the  City  Park. 

When  the  sturdy  Day  is  weary  and  goes  away  to 
rest 

With  his  forehead  on  the  bosom  of  the  Evening 
in  the  West. 

I   want  you,  little  woman,  when  I   wander  sadly 

down 
To  the  sea-wall  at  the  Battery — the  Birthplace  of 

the  Town; 
Where  the  white  waves  and  the  war-ships  in  a 

dreary  monotone 
-Murmur:    "Where  is  she,   thy  Lady,  why  walk 

you  here  alone?  " 

I  want  you.  little  woman,  when  the  city  lamps  are 

lit 
And  I  .see  a  happy  couple  where  we  were  wont  10 

.sit. 
.\nd  I  lock  my  love  within  me  and  I  wander  home 

to  sleep 
Where  a  man  may  play  at  childhood  and  the  dear 

God  lets  him  weep. 
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LION  "40" 
MODEL'K" 
FULLY 
EQUIPPED 
$  I600 


The  Uon  "40" 
Starts  from  the  Seat 

No   cranking — No    more   wrenched  backs  and  sprained    or  broken   wrists — Simply  the 
turning  of  a  little  switch  on  the  dash,  and  the  engine  starts. 


Do  you  realize  what  it  means  to  have  a  car 
with  a  simple,  positive,  reliable,  self- starting  device — 
to  be  free  from  the  labor  and  bother  of  the  always 
obstinate    crank  —  to     get    into    the     car     and     start     the 


engine    as    easily    as    you    would    push    the    button     of 
an  electric  light  ? 

Big  thing,  isn't  it  ?     Big  and  dominant  and  revolutionary 
as  the  other  features  of  this  masterful  car— 


It  is  only  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  should  buy  a  Lion  **40^* 

Note  a  few  of  the  other  Points  of  Striking  Superiority 


Full  forty  horsepower — unit  power  plant — all  enclosed — 
an  engine  that  respofids  instantly  to  every  demand — 
that  is  quick,  flexible,  abundantly  powerful — equipped 
with  positive  self  starter. 

Full  floating  rear  axle — Hess  type — a  characteristic  here- 
tofore of  cars  costing  $3000  or  more. 

36  X  4-inch  Firestone  or  Diamond  tires,  quick  detachable. 

Booth  demountable  rims — one  extra  rim  furnished. 

Enameled  lamps — searchlight  tank — silk  mohair  top. 


Rain-vision  wind  shield. 

Speedometer. 

116-inch  wheelbase — 14-inch  brake  drums — both  brakes 
internal  expanding. 

Wonderfully  flexible,  easy-riding  springs — 50  inches  long 
in  rear — 40  inches  in  front. 

Clean  cut  straight  lines,  foredoor  body — handles  and  con- 
trol inside — full  set  brass  robe  and  foot  rails  — tools, 
repair  outfit,  etc.,  complete,  $1600. 


Did  you  ever  see  specifications  like  that  for  anything  but  a  high-priced  car .''  And  the  specifications  tell  only  half  of  the 
story  —  "Lion"  quality  stands  out  pre-eminently  in  the  day  after  day,  year  after  year  service  it  gives.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  no      Lion''  owner  ever  envies  the  owner  of  any  other  car,  no  matter  what  its  price. 

We    have   an    attractire    Proposition    for 
Dealers  in  territory  not  yet  closed  for  1912 

Write  today  for  the  1912  Cata- 
log.    It  has  a  real  story  to    tell 


Mot«)r.  (oH.P  SIidiiii;(""ie.xr,,;t)X4"  Tires. n6"  Wheelbase,  FviUy  Equipped. 


Lion  Motor  Car  Company 

603   Fulton  Street,  Adrian,  Michigan 
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What  fifty 

years  of  strop  making 

means  in  shaving  comfort  to  you 

Fifty  years  ago  the  best  strop  on  the  market — the  strop*! 

that  would  keep  a  razor  in  the  best  shaving  shape — was  ^ 

Torrey.    To-day,  the  best  strop  is  still  a  Torrey — but  one  that 

fifty  years  of  experience  and  the  discovery  of  a  new  sharpening 

preparation   have  made  just  that  much  better.     JWe  noAjf'call  it 


The  head  of  our  firm  invented  this 

new  sharpening   preparation  with 

which  we  dress  the  honing  surface 

of  the  Torrey  Strop.      It  is  the 

greatest  advance    that    has    been 

made  in   the    manufacture    of/strops  since  we 

started    in    business    over    half    a    century  ago. 


/c 


/ 


With  this  new  strop  anyone  can  keep  a  razor  in 

perfect  shape.     It  is  yefy  simple.      Just  strop 

the  razor  a  few  times^n  the  sharpening  side  about  once  a  week  and  run  it 

up  and  down  the  fipishing  side  before  and  after  using  the  razor.     This  will 

insure  you  a  smopth,  close^shave  every  day  and  never  a  smart  to  your  face. 

pee  the  New  Torrey  Honing  Strop  at  your  dealer's — if  he 
cannot  show  it  to  you,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied.  Our  booklet,  all  about  shaving,  free  on  request. 
Prices,  50c,  75c,  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $2.00  and  $2.5Q. 
Get  a  Torrey  Razor — the  best  made. 
Every  dealer  who  is  not  now  selling  the  New  Torrey  Honing 
Strop  should    write  at  once    for   our  special    proposition. 

J.  R.   TORREY  &  CO.,  Dept.       C  ,    Worcester,  Mass. 


IXON'SPen- 

cils  make 
'-■-^  firm,  clean, 
legible  marks,  on 
smooth  paper  or 
rough — and  thelead 
is  sturdy  and  last- 
ing. It  sharpens 
easily  and  writes 
black,  but  it  never 
smutsnorsmudges. 

Sand  for  Dixon 's  Pencil  Guide,  gralit 

JOSEPH  DIXON 
^CRUGIBLE  COMPANY 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Friction 


is    the    motor's 
worst   enemy.       But  perfect 
lubrication  kills  friction. 
Therefore  use 


pANHARD 


and  your  motor  will  be  in  the  Safe,  Sound 
and  "Ripe  Age"  class.     Don't  merely 
ask   for  "good  oil'  —say  PANHARD 
OIL  to  your  dealer  and  insist  on  it. 
You  will  be  helped  in  judging  „^,': 

a  motor  oil — if  you  write  for  \gjm>'\    'J')l 
my  booklet  "Motor  Lu- 
brication," and  give  your  i 
dealer's  name. 

GEORGE  A.  HAWS        ^i,s\g 
68  Pine  Street,   New  York  £|^^ 
Dealers,  Write  7CT^  = 

For  "Help  SeU"  Plan       y€lT         c  -«■*- 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

CLEVELAND'S    COURAGEOUS    ACT 

T  T  is  refreshing  to  know  that  the  mud- 
-'-  slinging  campaign  of  1884  was  not 
wholly  so  bad  as  it  might  have  been.  Some 
mud  was  left  unslung,  thanks  to  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  a 
comparatively  young  man  then;  it  was  his 
first  strike  for  the  highmost  honor  this 
country  can  give;  and  then  if  ever  he 
might  have  been  expected  to  lose  his  head. 
But  it  was  not  to  be,  writes  William  C. 
Hudson,  in  his  latest  book,  the  "Random. 
Recollections  of  an  Old  Political  Reporter" 
(Cupples  &  Leon  Co.),  "for  the  last  Demo- 
cratic President  of  the  United  States  was  a 
clean,  honest,  always  an  honest  man." 
Hudson  knew  Lamont  and  the  other  big 
men  of  his  day  well,  and  that  he  tells  the 
whole  truth  in  this  matter  few  will  doubt. 
The  gist  of  the  story  is  this.  Scandal  upon 
scandal  had  been  heaped  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  Democratic  candidate,  until 
"broad  as  these  same  shoulders  were,"  they 
seemed  on  the  point  to  break.  First  and 
foremost  of  these,  of  course,  was  the 
regrettable,  ever  unbelievable  Halpin 
affair.  But  now  comes  a  man  to  Colonel 
Lamont,  Cleveland's  official  secretary,  and 
offers  him  "  valuesome  hints  of  the  inner 
workings  of  Blaine's  most  private  life."^ 
Lamont  was  in  a  quandary.  Should  he 
give  them  to  Cleveland  or  not?  Did  he 
dare  tise  these  "  hints  "  without  the  latter's 
express  permission?  Evidently  no,  for  we 
next  read  of  Lamont  and  the  reporter 
Hudson  persuading  the  ex-Governor  inta 
Lament's  office  and  gently  persuading  him 
of  the  "  importance  "  of  the  matter  at 
hand.  Once  there,  in  a  deliberate  man- 
ner we  are  told : 

Cleveland  sat  down  in  Lament's  chair 
and  read  the  papers  carefully,  but  giving^ 
no  sign  of  the  impression  they 'made  on 
him.  Finishing  his  reading  of  them,  he 
leaned  his  elbow  on  the  desk  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  to  the  park  in  front  of 
the  eapitol  for  a  long  time,  the  while  we 
waited,  ostensibly  busy  with  our  work,  but 
covertly  watching  the  Presidential  candi- 
date. Finally,  he  turned  to  the  desk,  and, 
gathering  up  the  papers,  folded  them 
neatly,  after  his  habit,  and,  rising,  said: 

"  I'll  take  these.  Say  nothing  about 
them  to  any  one.  I  say  this  to  both  of 
you.  Dan,  send  for  this  man  to  bring  his- 
proof  as  soon  as  he  can.  P*romise  to  pay 
his  expenses." 

He  went  out,  leaving  Lamont  and  my- 
self to  stare  at  each  other.  Apparently  he 
was  about  to  do  what  each  of  us  thought 
he  would  not  do.  An  instant  later  he  was 
back  again  in  the  door. 

"  Dan,"  he  said,  "  when  that  man  does 
come  bring  him  directly  to  me.  I  will  deal 
with  him." 

He  went  away,  leaving  us  to  look  at  each 
other  again. 

"  rU  be  hanged  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  He's 
going  to  use  them  after  aU." 

:'  I  don't  know,"  replied  Lamont,  doubt- 
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fully.  "  Tho  he  hasn't  taken  it  as  I 
thought  he  would." 

Days  passed,  and  nothing  was  h(!ard 
from  Cleveland  on  the  subject.  Lamont 
had  carried  out  his  instructions  and  had 
sent  for  tho  correspondent.  On  entering 
the  apartment  early  one  morning  five  days 
after  the  scene  described,  I  found  Lamont 
awaiting  my  coming. 

"  That  man  is  here  with  the  proofs,"  he 
said.  "  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  to 
come  so  that  you  could  be  present  and  be 
a  witness  that  on  receiving  the  package 
from  him  I  did  not  open  it." 

He  called  the  man  to  him,  and,  receiving 
the  package,  said: 

"  I  will  take  this  to  the  Governor  at 
once.     Come  with  me." 

At  the  same  time  he  gestured  to  me  to 
follow.  The  three  of  us  went  into  the 
executive  chamber,  where  Cleveland  sat 
alone  at  his  big  desk.  Lamont  went  to 
him,  saying  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  all: 

"  The  man  is  here  with  those  proofs. 
Here  they  are." 

He  handed  the  package  to  Cleveland  as 
he  had  received  it.  The  Governor  took  it 
in  his  hand,  asking,  at  the  same  time, 

"  Is  the  man  here?  " 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lamont,  "  in  this  room." 

"  Bring  him  to  me,"  said  Cleveland 
calmly,  as  he  tore  the  wrapping  from  the 
package. 

Lamont  brought  the  man  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  asked  him  to  be  seated.  Then, 
holding  the  documents  in  his  hand,  the 
Governor  asked: 

"  Are  your  proofs  all  here?  " 

"  Yes,  sir;  all  of  them,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Do  you  substantiate  by  these  papers 
or  proofs  all  of  the  promises  of  your 
letter?  " 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  wiU  say  so  if  you 
will  look  the  papers  over,"  returned  the 
man.  "  They  are  mostly  certified  copies 
of  public  records  which,  taken  in  their 
place,  with  one  affidavit  and  three  private 
letters,  complete  the  whole  story." 

"  Everything  is  here,  then,  and  you  are 
holding  nothing  in  reserve?  "  persisted 
Cleveland. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  the  man,  "  and  you 
will  see  that  by  running  over  the  indorse- 
ments of  the  papers." 

Cleveland  did  so,  and  then  he  turned  to 
Lamont  and  said : 

"  Arrange  with  this  man  a  proper  sum 
for  his  expenses,  the  tibie  he  has  lost,  and 
his  good-will  in  the  matter,  and  pay  him." 

Apparently  it  was  not  a  difficult  negotia- 
tion, for  the  man  soon  departed  with 
Lamont's  check,  apparently  more  than  well 
satisfied.  In  the  mean  time,  Cleveland 
again  ran  over  the  indorsements  of  the 
papers  but  without  opening  any  of  them. 

When  the  man  was  gone  from  the  room 
Cleveland  laid  the  papers  on  the  desk 
before  him,  and,  taking  from  the  private 
drawer  of  his  desk  some  others,  handed 
them  to  Lamont,  saying: 

"  These  are  the  ones  you  gave  me  the 
other  day,  are  they  not?  " 

Lamont  said  they  were,  giving  them 
back  to  Cleveland,  who  held  out  his  hand 
for  them.  Then,  drawing  a  waste-paper 
basket  to  him,  the  Governor  began  to  tear 
them  into  small  bits,  to  the  unbounded 
astonishment  of  Lamont  and  myself. 
When  he  had  finished  that  lot  he  took  up 
the  proofs  brought  that  morning  and  des- 
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CRESCENT 

GOLD  FILLED 

Reg.U.S.Pat.Off. 


JAS.  BOSS 

COLD  FILLED 

Keg.L'.b.?at.O? 


^■^I.^ 
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This  is  a  Crescent  gold-filled  watch  case 
enlarged  to  show  detail.  You  will  find 
"gold-filled"  watches  sold  by  all  sorts  of 
jewelers  at  all  sorts  of  prices.  If  you  buy  on  price 
or  guarantee  stamp  you  are  pretty  sure  to  get  a 
shoddy  case. 

You  can  tell  a  reliable  case  by  the  depth  of  the  engraving  and  engine- 
turning — and  by  the  "Crescent"  or  "Jas.  Boss"  trademarks  stamped  inside. 

Deep  engraving  always  indicates  a  thick  gold-wearing  surface.  In  a 
trashy  case  the  gold  is  not  thick  enough  to  stand  deep  cutting.  The  design 
is  shallow  cut  or  merely  burnished  on. 

Don't  be  misled  by  irresponsible  "guarantees"  stamped  inside  the 
case.  A  true  warranty  of  value  and  service  is  the  "Crescent"  or  "Jas. 
Boss"  trademark.  They  are  standard  with  the  fine  jewelry  trade  and 
have  been  for  fifty  years. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 

Established  18S3 

Philadelphia 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

Inter-Air-Space  System 

Is  two-fold  thronehout.  affordins: 
protection  against  tlie  vicissitudes  of 
our  variable  .'limati'S  Ko 

Invalids  Athletes 

Professional  Men 
Merchants  Accountants 

And  all  occupations  iu  life,  indoor 
and  out. 

Over   eleven  hundred   pliTsici&nt 

have  united  in  U^stifyinj:  tothe  sani- 
tary excellence  of  the  ll.iRDERFOLD 

system  of  iindorclothms:. 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 

166  River  Street, 

Troy.  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue 
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5%    -    6%    -    7% 

Through  its  Bond  Department 
this  bank  furnishes  investments  such 
as  Municipal  and  Coupon  Bonds,  and 
other  securities  of  proved  stability 
bearing  from  5%  to  7%. 

AdJress  Bond  Department  "  B." 

THE    ISLAND   CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK  of 

K.EY    WEST  FLORIDA. 

CAPITAL     SIOO,000.00 
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Beautiful   Holeproof  Hosiery 
Displayed  Everywhere 

Watch  Your  Dealer's  Windows  for  Seasonable  Style  Suggestions 

\  ou  ought  to  try  '  Holeproof, ' '  the  most  popular  hosiery  ever  known. 
For  the  trial  shows  the  way  to  save  all  of  your  darning,  and  all  the  bother 
of  darned  hose.  There  are  scores  of  advantages.  You  can't  know  them 
all  until  you  have  worn  it.  This  is  the  modern  hosiery  —  the  kind  that's 
abreast  of  the  times. 

Holeproof"  yarn  costs  us  an  average  of  70  cents  a  pound.  It  is  made  from  Egyptian 
and  Sea  Island  cotton,  the  fine.st  grown.  It  is  soft,  and  three-ply,  which  makes  it  flexible. 
We  could  buy  common  yarn  for  30  cents  a  pound,  but  the  hose  would  be  cumber- 
some and  hot.  We  make  winter  weights  which  are  warm  but  light.  We  make 
also  the  lightest,  sheerest  weights  known,  guaranteed  just  the  same  as  the  heavier 
grades. 


mi; 


^a^ 


^^U24. 


Every  pair  of  the  genuine   "  Holeproof "  bears  that 
ignature    on    the  toe.      Don't   buy   anything    else    as 
Holeproof"    unless  it  appears  as  you  see  it  above. 
Mr.  Freschl  was  first  to  make  hose  good  enough 
to  guarantee  six  pairs  for  six   months.      It  was 
in  making  such  excellent  hose  that  the  guaran- 
tee was  suggested.      Here  were  hose  that  de- 
served it,  so  the  guarantee  was  put  in  effect 
— the  first  guarantee  that  ever    was   put    on 
hose.    Mr.  Freschl  had  38  years  of  experience. 
26   years  of   it    went    into  the   very   first  pair. 


/jolBproof 

'    TRADEMARK- 

vrtosiery 


Reg.  U.S.Pat.  Office,  1908 

Six  pairs  of 

"Holeproof"  are 

guaranteed  to 

wear  without  holes, 

rips  or  tears  for  six 

months.     If  any  do 

not,  you  get  new 

hose  free. 


.    . ,.„,,josieru 

4B        ^        FOR  MEN  WOMEN^  AND  CHILDREN^ 

■■  The  genuine  "Holeproof"  is  sold  in  your  town. 

"     We'll  tell  you  the  dealers'  names  on  request  or  ship 

direct  where   there's  no  dealer  near,  charges  prepaid 

on  receipt  of  remittance. 

Prices,  $1.50  up  to  $3.00  for  six  pairs,  guaranteed  six  months. 

Silk  SOX,  $2  00  for  three  pairs,  guaranteed  three  montiis.    Women's 

silk  stockings,  three  pairs  guaranteed  three  montlis,  $3.00. 

Write  for  free  book,  "  How  to  Make  Your  Feet  happy."' 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,   943  Fourth  Street,   Milwaukee,   Wis. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Can.,  Distributors  for  Canada 

Taiiipicu  News  Co.,  S.  A,,  City  of  Me.xifc.   Agents  for  Mexican  Republic 


Q^ie.'hoti^//o44i,<i27t44i/t£cLr 


(25:i) 


^8  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,   no   plumbing,    little  water. 
Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  lenc;th  bathe,  fur  lietter  than  tin   tulis.     Lasts 

for  years.    \Vrite  for  ejiec'i'  apenta  offer  ami  deacriiJtiun. 

Robinion  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  CO;i  Jefferson  Ave.,   Tuledo,  0. 


Mount  Beautiful  Birds 

We  can  teach  you  by  mail  to  mount  'and  stuff 
Birds,  Animaisp  Game  HeadSr  Fishes, 
I  Tan  Skins,  etc.  Just  what  every  sportsman  and 
hunter  needs.  Quickly,  easily  learned  by  men, 
women  and  boys.  Cost  very  low.  Success  gtiar* 
nteedy  bigprojlcs^  Free — New  catalog  and  Taxi- 
dermy Magazine.     Wxite  today.     NorthweStem 

'  School  Of  Taxidcrmy,msEIwoo(!BIdg..Omaha.Neb. 


Only 
Cents 


Anti  -  Nicotine  Calabasit  Pipe 

THIS  pplend  id  Calabash  is  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  original 
African  Calabash  Gourd.     1  have  placed  in  it  my  famous 
Anti-Nicotine  Bowl    made  of  a  clay-like  material  which, 
absorbs  the  cicotioe  and  uses  it  to  color  the  pipe  like  the  finest  Meerschaum. 

ThroB  for  One  Dollar^  ii."This°pip«°-'  The7e  we'no'vne 

futnee.  It  16  alwayB  Bweet,  oleaB,  dry.  IVltil  r.ennan  Silver  mounlinpfl,  40 
cents  each,  three  for  a  dnilar.  Sent  prepaiil  anywhere  with  a  copy  of  our 
fine  i^atalog  of  Btnokers'  ortioleB.  Send  t<i.iuv.  Money  hack  if  not  satisfied. 
ll.fiSeages,  The  Smoker's  Friend,  llOUeni^esltldg.,  SLLouis,  Bio. 


RitC-LitC  Adjustable  Shaving  and  Toilet  Glass 

^  ,,,^^^^^         Solves  the  Light  Problem  for  Men  and  Women 

Kver  Watch  Your  Husband  Wl>il«»  He  Was  Shaving?  Turning  and 
twisting  to  get  the  light — to  avoid  the  shadows?  Using  au  ordinary  mirror  is  the  most 
exasperating  part  of  shaving.  It  would  please  hiui  if  you  would  give  him  a  Rite-Lite. 
Mabes  the  shave  easier  and  tiiiieker.  Women  need  it  in  their  Ftoudoir.  Swin^insr  arm  adjust- 
able, lip,  down  and  side-ways,  turns  on  swivel  around  to  get  the  day  or  artifit-ial  liffht. 
Mckel  fixtures.  Price  delivered— 6  in.,  $'.!.(m  ;  7  in..  $:t.OI».  (Seven  in.  fitted  vvllh  magni- 
fying mirror  one  sitle,  flat  mirror  reverse  siile,  .*!5.(HI.)  Ilest  quality  French  mirrors. 
lUKALi  XMAS  iiilFT.     Money  Imek  if  not  satisfied.    Illustrated  booklet  free. 

RITE-LITE  GLASS  CO.,  245  North  Saiina  Street,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


troyed  them  in  the  same  manner.  No 
words  were  spoken  by  any  one  until  the 
Governor  called  a  porter  and  directed  him 
to  burn  in  the  fireplace  the  scraps  of  paper, 
standing  over  him  to  watch  the  process. 
When  all  were  consumed  he  came  back  to 
where  Lamont  and  I  were  standing,  and 
said  to  Lamont: 

'■  The  other  side  can  have  a  monopoly  of 
all  the  dirt  in  this  campaign." 

Then  he  talked  about  something  else, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  informed  never  referred 
to  the  matter  again.  Years  after  the  event 
Colonel  Lamont  told  me  that  Cleveland 
had  never  afterward  alluded  to  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  the  bearer  of  the  Blaine 
information  was  impatiently  waiting  to 
see  his  stuff  in  print.  In  desperation  he  at 
last  brought  the  matter  to  Senator  Gor- 
man's attention,  and  was  told  by  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee  that  nothing  whatever  could 
be  done.     But,  said  the  Maryland  Senator: 

"  The  destruction  of  that  proof  was  very 
noble  and  high-minded  in  Mr.  Cleveland. 
I  don't  know  whether,  in  a  similar  position, 
attacked  with  slander  as  he  has  been,  I 
could  have  reached  the  same  elevated 
plane.  Oh,  but  what  a  missed  oppor- 
tunity it  .  was  !  In  my  hands,  without 
publication  or  public  exploitation  of  them, 
I  could  have  used  those  papers  diplo- 
matically, to  have  made  the  other  side 
eager  to  suppress  the  Halpin  scandal, 
which  has  vext  us  so,  and  which  will  vex 
us  to  the  end  of  the  campaign." 


HOW    JUDGE    BLAIR    CLEANSED 
ADAMS    COUNTY 

A  NYBODY  who  wants  to  know  hoAV 
to  clean  up  a  county  sunk  in  the  mire 
of  political  corruption  will  do  well  *to  read 
the  account  in  the  current  McClure's,  by 
Judge  A.  Z.  Blair,  telling  how  he  purified 
Adams  Co.,  Ohio.  The  newspapers  told 
the  story  in  part  last  winter,  and  we  quoted 
them  at  the  time,  but  Judge  Blair  now 
gives  us  the  inside  history  of  it.  There 
was  easily  more  of  the  "Old  Adam"  in 
Adams  County  than  there  is  buncombe  in 
Buncombe  County,  and  no  one  need  despair 
of  cleansing  his  locality  after  this,  for  no 
region  could  have  been  more  deeply  per- 
meated with  vote-buying  than  was  that 
part  of  Ohio.  The  sale  of  votes  had  been 
common  and  open  for  many  years,  and, 
says  Judge  Blair: 

In  the  late  '80's,  when  I  began  to  take  a 
more  influential  part  in  county  politics, 
"money  fights"  were  at  their  height.  The 
"bloody  shirt"  issue  of  the  Civil  War  still 
added  especial  bitterness  to  the  local  feeling, 
and  the  lack  of  an  Australian  ballot  made 
the  practise  of  vote-buying  as  much  a 
matter-of-fact  transaction  as  the  trade  in 
any  merchandise.  I  remember,  about 
1889,  standing  before  the  courthouse  ia 
West  Union,  the  county-seat,  and  seeing  a 
voter  auctioned  ofT  to  the  highest  bidder  of 
the  two  precinct  leaders,  like  a  horse  or  a 
hog.  The  price  finally  bid  was  thirty-odd 
dollars.  The  .successful  bidder  took  his 
man  to  the  polls,  cast  his  vote,  brought 
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him  back,  and  stood  him  up  again  on  the 
aiK^tion-block.  Thon  he  pooled  the  money 
from  his  bank-roll  and  paid  him. 

"I  want  you  all  to  see,"  he  said  to  the 
crowd,  "that  when  I  promise  to  do  a  thing 
I  do  just  what  I  promise." 

There  were  about  a  hundred  men  around 
the  auction-block — including  the  prosecu- 
ting attorney,  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
the  mayor  and  marshal  of  West  Union. 
The  practise  was  sot  so  hard  and  fast  in 
custom  that  men  paid  no  attention  to  it. 
At  every  election,  it  was  the  commonest  of 
sights  to  see  men  paid  off  after  they  voted. 
Some  of  them  would  take  money  only  from 
their  own  party;  some  would  linger  about 
the  polls  all  day,  and  got  the  party  loaders 
to  bid  for  their  vote.  And  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Australian  l)allot,  in  1890,  vir- 
tually made  no  change.  Election  officials 
about  the  ballot-V)ox  watched  tlio  vote- 
sellers  to  see  that  the^'  delivered  the  votes 
they  were  paid  for. 

Suffragists  will  be  glad  to  read  that  it  was 
the  women  who  first  stopt  the  practise,  and 
they  should  have  those  paragraphs  printed 
as  a  campaign  leaflet : 

There  was,  tho,  one  <;lass  of  the  popula- 
tion which  rebelled  against  the  practise.  It 
was  the  womanhood  of  Adams  County, 
which  had  never  become  reconciled  to  the 
custom,  and  whose  continual  hostility  has 
resulted  finally,  I  hope,  in  its  abolishment. 
The  women  could  see  ^■ory  clearly  that  the 
buying  of  votes  was  degrading  their  hus- 
bands and  sons.  The  practise  was  so  com- 
mon that  everybody  know  of  it;  and  it  was 
not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  boys,  on  their 
way  to  school,  say,  as  they  passed  by  the 
polls  on  election  day:  "I  wish  I  was 
twenty-one,  so  I  could  get  five  dollars 
for  my  vote."  The  partizanship  in  choos- 
ing school-teachers  also  affected  the  women 
very  directly — not  only  when  a  member  of 
the  family  was  an  applicant  for  a  position 
as  teacher,  but  as  it  resulted  in  a  lower 
quality  of  teaching.  The  standards  of  the 
county  generally  were  lower  than  they  had 
been,  and  the  women  recognized  it. 

My  own  mother,  from  the  time  when  1 
went  out  in  the  evenings  to  work  in  one  of 
the  "money  fights,"  never  ceased  to  pro- 
test against  the  idea.  After  I  married,  my 
wife  took  the  same  view.  By  the  early 
'90 "s  many  men,  under  promise  to  their 
women-folk,  refused  to  engage  longer  in 
the  practise,  or  to  continue  its  support.  I. 
with  others,  was  con\incod  that  some 
change  must,  bo  made.  At  that  tinie  tho 
candidates  and  committees  of  the  two 
chief  parties  were  induced  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment, which  I  prepared,  to  stop  buying 
votes  and  to  put  up  several  thousand  dol- 
lars to  be  used  for  tho  prosecution,  under 
the  newly  enacted  laws  of  the  State,  of  any 
one  who  did  so. 

This  agreement  was  well  kept  through 
the  first  election.  It  was  to  the  advantage 
of  both  parties  to  keep  it;  for,  with  both 
parties  refusing  to  buy  votes,  they  rc- 
nuiinod  in  the  same  relative  position  as 
before.  But  the  agreem«>nt  lasted  for  only 
two  elections. 

In  1904  Judge  Blair  was  appointed  to  the 
bench,  and  gave  notice  before  the  next  elec- 
tion that  he  would  prosecute  offenders  in 
this  line,  so  "there  was  little  vote-buying 
that  fall,"  and   the  judge  was  reelected, 


In  the  Bell  Democracy 


Membership  in  the  tele- 
phone democracy  of  the 
Bell  System  means  equal 
opportunity  for  every  man, 
no  matter  who  he  is  or 
where  he  is. 

Each  member  of  this  Bell 
democracy  has  the  same 
chance  of  communication, 
limited  only  by  the  distance 
the  voice  can  be  carried. 

However  remote,  whether 
in  the  adobe  house  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  on  the  Montana 
sheep  ranch  or  in  the  iso- 
lated New  England  farm 
house,  the  Bell  telephone 
is  an  open  doorway  to  the 
Universal  Bell  System. 


From  each  Bell  outpost 
run  lines  that  connect  it 
with  the  central  office — that 
nerve  center  of  the  local 
system. 

Long  distance  and  toll 
lines  connect  these  nerve 
centers  and  furnish  clear 
tracks  for  telephone  talk 
throughout  the  land. 

12,000,000  miles  of  wire 
are  the  highways  over 
which  20,000,000  telephone 
talks  are  carried  daily. 

The  Bell  System,  binds 
together  the  social  and  busi- 
ness activities  of  a  people 
in  a  shoulder -to -shoulder 
march  of  progress. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 
One  Volicy  One  System  Universal  Service 


INVESTORS 
A  comparison  of  investments 
and   investment    securities 
will  be   sent   on  request. 

CLARKESON  &  CO. 
43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Dupliratur  (  o. 


\  ■-   v.  11,;   ,.iir    It..  ..-    1:     )  -     \  ..l   Tip  Top 
itor  uu    10   d:-Ts'    t;;a!       First — it 

■  .>  OCR  confidenor  in  tht*  marhine. 

■  uNp— By  p«r!i«,>n»I  us*  Tor  can  po»i- 
ivcly  U'll  whether  it  nip«'l«  your  re- 
quirements.     100   copies    from    pen 

writloD    and   oO  copirs   from  type- 
written orictnal.   Cmpl.ie  ^>uJ>l^ 
rator    with    "  Daaw^"   Oiled 
IJnen  Baefc  r.-ritM-  - 

Pauk  Itldp.,  Ill   JobD  "»(..>.  T. 


>unli- 

$5 


Delicious,  Invigorating 

malted  milk 

The  Food-Drink  for  al!  agfes. 
Better  tluin  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Rich  milk  and  malted -grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  quick  lunch.  Keep  it  on  \  ;nir  sideboard  at  home. 

P^  Avoid  Imitations^Ask  for  "HORUCK'S  "—Everywhere 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 
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#7,.  Candle- 

Time  Comfort 
for  Generations 


{ Men  who  resi  well  viork.  well 
j  And  men  who  rest  besi  wear 


Ni^ht  Shirts 
and  Pajamas 

— unapproached  for  drowsy 
comfort  since  1881.  They'll 
make  your  rest  mean  more  to  you. 
At  your  haberdasher's,  or  he 
can  get  them.    Write  for  Bed 


SINCE  1881 


Insist    on 
this  label. 

Faultless  Day  Shirts 

afford  the  utmost  value  in  style, 
comfort,  service. 

E.  ROSENFELD  &  CO. 
Dept.  D>      Baltimore,  Md. 


Ventilating  Grate  I 


enables  you  to  enjoy 
the  charm  of  an  open  fire- — and  in 
addition  to  really  warm  and  ventilate 
the  room.  By  a  simple  system  of 
flues  heat  can  be  carried  to  other 
rooms  on  the  same  or  different  floors. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

of  grates  and  fireplace  fixtures.  It  tells 
you  how  you  can  get  the  benefit  of  all  the 
heat  from  an  open  fire. 

E.  A.  JACKSON  &  BRO.,  Incorporated 
52  West  Beekman  St.  New  York 


"favored  by  the  Roosevelt  tidal  wave,"  as 
he  modestly  explains.  In  1906  he  was 
again  up  for  election,  the  vote-merchants 
organized  strongly  against  him,  the  issue 
was  clean-cut,  and  he  won  by  a  close  vote. 
In  the  allotment  of  court  work,  however, 
he  was  taken  out  of  Adams  County,  not 
retiu-ning  till  the  fall  of  1910,  shortly  before 
election.  The  balloting  was  marked  by 
the  old-time  satm-nalia  of  corruption,  and 
Judge  Blair  selected  a  grand  jury  and  began 
getting  after  the  vote-sellers  with  a  sharp 
stick.  Now  comes  the  most  instructive 
part  of  the  story.  It  was  "not  difficult" 
to  trace  the  funds  with  which  the  voters 
were  bribed: 

The  cashiers  of  the  banks — who  were 
always  told  at  election  time  to  get  together 
large  sums  in  small  bills — testified  as  to 
who  received  the  moneys  from  them.  The 
party  leaders — some  willingly,  some  under 
threats  of  punishment  for  contempt  of 
court — testified  just  how  and  to  whom  the 
money  was  distributed  in  every  one  of  the 
thirty-odd  voting  precincts  in  the  county. 
The  fact  that  both  the  court  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney  were  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  the  local  political  methods  and 
with  the  people  was  of  advantage  in  han- 
dling the  situation. 

The  leaders  of  the  voting  precincts  were 
then  taken,  at  first  from  two  specimen 
precincts — one  a  strongly  Republican  pre- 
cinct and  one  a  Democratic  stronghold. 
When  these  leaders  were  brought  before  the 
grand  jury,  the  prosecuting  attorney  went 
at  them  at  once  with  a  question  worded 
something  like  this: 

"Now,  Sam  Smith,  you  had  $415  to 
spend  on  the  last  election.  What'd  you 
do  with  it?" 

As  the  man  would  not  know  how  the 
prosecutor  had  got  such  exact  information, 
he  would  naturally  be  astonished  and 
scared.  He  would  hesitate  and  balk;  but, 
finally,  under  threats  of  commitment  for 
contempt  of  court,  he  would  give  half  a 
dozen  names — generally  of  men  in  the 
opposite  party  whom  he  didn't  like  very 
well.  He  would  be  dismissed  for  the  time; 
and  the  same  process  would  be  repeated 
with  the  other  leader  in  the  precinct. 

We  started  this  on  Friday,  and  by  Friday 
night  we  had  a  dozen  names  of  men  who 
had  been  bribed.  We  knew  that  as  soon 
as  each  leader  got  back  home,  everybody 
in  his  own  party  would  come  to  him  and  ask 
him  if  he  had  given  them  away.  He  would 
say  that  he  had  not — which  would  be  true. 
So  everybody  would  be  reassured  and 
happy.  On  Friday  night  we  picked  out 
half  a  dozen  men  wc  were  sure  of,  in  three 
different  townships  in  the  county,  and  at 
midnight  sent  the  sheriffs  to  drag  them  out 
of  bed  and  bring  them  to  the  lock-up. 

The  next  morning,  Saturday,  I  had  the 
six  men  brought  before  me.  They  pleaded 
guilty  and  begged  for  mercy.  I  fined  them 
$200  apiece,  and  gave  them  eight  months 
in  jail;  and  then  I  adjourned  court  and  left 
the  town  for  my  home  at  Portsmouth,  in 
Scioto  County. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  the  country  folk 
all  over  the  county  gather  about  in  the 
stores.  Every  one  of  these  stores  has  a 
telephone;  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
after  the  sentence  was  imposed  all  these 


CRAFTSMAN 

HOUSE  PtANS  FREE 


<0- 


Designed  by  GUSTAV*  sflCFvLEY^ .  -.  & 


Send  6  cents  for   a   cofv    of    •  *  ^4  CltAFTSiWAi\ 

HOITSIOS"  showing  pxr^rinr  and  floor  plans  of  24 
houses  th;it  cost  f rora  SOOO  up  to  build  To  intfrest 
>ou  in  nnr  magazine,  **THIO  <'K AFTS]MAA%"our 
Free  House  Fl:«iis,  and  in  Criift  articles,  we  will 
also  send  yon  a  beautifully  printed  32-page  booklet  en- 
titled '*  The  Craftsman  House."  If  you  ;ire  interested 
at  all.  both  of  the«e  bonks  will  be  very  useful  to  vou. 

*"niE  CnAFTSMA.\  IDEA"  means  REAL 
HOMES,  not  mere  housos:  it  shows  you  how  to  save  money  on 
us(  l.-ss  partitions — how  to  avoid  ov<r-decoration.  how  to  get 
wide  sweeps  of  space  (even  in  a  small  house),  restful  tones 
that  match  and  blend — and  enables  anyone  to  always  have  a 
beautiful  and  artistic  hom>* 

••  TlIK  CKAFT.HMAX  IVI.%GAKI\E«'  treats  of 
building-,  furnishing  and  beautifying  homes — of  art — em- 
broidery— cabinet  work — and  kindred  topics.  In  the  magazine 
each  montli  are  published  the  plans  of  two  new  and  entirely 
different  houses.  Already  we  have  shown  125  houBiS,  and 
you  can  have  vnur  own  choice. 

•*CRAFTSMA:V  IIOMTFS/'  by  Gustav  Stickley, 
205  pages,  beautifully  bound  and  printed,  irt-ata  of  home 
building,  home  makin?,  home  furni-hings  in  full. 

Edsar  E.Phillip*.  Manager,  THE  CRAFTSMAN 

Room  293  .  41  W.  34th  Street,  ^.  T.  City 


THIEVES  FOILED 


THERE  is  absolutely  no  chance  for  a  thief  to  silent- 
ly steal  away  from  your  house  with  tliis  burglar 
proof  cabinet  for  your  jewels  and  other  valuables. 
His  fir^t  object  will  be  to  open  it  and  pocket  its  con- 
tents, but  they  are  protected  so  securely  by  the  unseen 
guardian  that  any  movement  of  the  cabinet  will  cause 
an  alarm  to  ring.  There  is  nothing  a  burglar  can  do 
to  smother  this  alarm.  It  will  attract  the  attention  of 
those  not  only  in  any  part  of  the  house  but  also  of  per- 
sons on  the^treets. 

Place  your  valuables  in  this  steel,  fire-proof  safe 
every  nip:ht  before  you  go  to  bed  and  don't  worry  that 
they  will  be  stolen  while  you  are  asleep. 

Price  $25.00 

Send  for    illustrated  booklet 

The  Acme  Burglar-Proof  Cabinet  Company 

BRIDGEPORT,   CONNECTICUT 


ror  ;iB  years  we  have  been  payinK  our  customer 
I  the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
I  methods.      Fir^t  mortgage  loaun  ot  $200  and  up 

which  we  can  recomuiend  after  the  ni"'^t  thuixjugh 

J  pereuiiul    iDTeBtigatiuD.       l  leaee  Ank.  for  i-xan    Liet   ^Vu.    717 

I  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERK   NS  8,  CO.-Lawrence.Kani 


The 


Portable  Garage 


And  why  ihe  Archi- 
tects Specify  the 
Snringfield  Portable 
Garage  as  Standard 

They  combine  Strength,  Durability  and  Character. 

They  are  handsome,  convenient  and  easily  erected. 
Cypress  and  Red  Cedar  are  used  in  their  construction, 
combined  with  the  skilled  labor  employed  in  assem- 
bling the  parts,  assures  our  customers  that  our  build- 
ings are  all  we  claim  for  them. 

Write  to-day  for  Cntalog  illustrating  Garages  and 
Cottages  in   Colors. 

SPRINGFIELD  PORTABLE  HOUSES 

901  ALLEN  ST.,  SPRI    GFIELD.  MASS. 

Wew  Vorii  Ofllco:   :{0  Cortlandt  Street. 
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meeting-places  had  news  of  it.  The  county 
had  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  in 
which  to  think. 

On  Monday  morning  I  left  Portsmouth 
on  the  early  morning  train,  and  got  off  at 
Peebles,  a  little  station  from  which  we 
drive  to  West  Union,  the  county-seat.  It 
was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
I  arrived  there.  Everything  was  snapping 
and  cracking  with  the  cold.  There  were 
thirty-one  men  waiting  for  mo  in  the  dark. 

"Hello,  Judge,"  said  somebody.  "You 
ain't  goin'  to  be  too  hard  on  us,  are  you?" 

We  walked  up  the  long  walk  from  the 
station  to  the  hotel  in  a  silent  procession; 
and  at  almost  every  window  somebody 
poked  out  his  head  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  All  thirty-one  of  them  pleaded  guiltj' 
at  the  hotel. 

When  I  got  down  to  West  Union,  at 
about  eight  o'clock,  the  yard  around  the 
sheriff's  office  was  full  of  teams  and  men. 
The  court-house  had  burned  down  a  short 
time  before,  and  I  had  to  hear  the  pleas  in 
a  little  room  about  ten  feet  square  in  the 
sheriff's  house.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
one  pleaded  guilty  that  first  day.  While 
we  were  trying  to  keep  the  vote-sellers 
from  breaking  down  the  doors  to  come  in 
and  confess,  the  precinct  workers  whom  we 
had  had  on  the  stand  the  week  before  tele- 
phoned in  and  begged  for  the  chance  to  tell 
everything  they  knew.  They  didn't  know 
what  the  sellers  might  be  telling  about 
them.  In  the  next  few  days,  from  a  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  sellers  pleaded  guilty 
every  day. 

As  soon  as  the  sellers  began  to  plead 
guilty,  the  court  announced  that  there 
would  be  leniency  for  those  who  confest, 
but  that  the  law  would  be  fully  enforced 
against  those  who  put  the  State  to  the 
trouble  of  prosecuting  them.  Every  man 
who  pleaded  guilty  was  fined  $25  and  costs, 
and  given  six  months  in  the  workhouse. 
The  prison  sentence  and  $20  of  the  fine 
were  both  suspended,  leaving  the  charge 
of  $10.92,  of  which  $5.92  was  for  costs. 
Each  man  was  also  disfranchised  for  five 
years. 

While  these  hundreds  of  vote-sellers  were 
coming  into  court  to  plead,  there  was  still 
resistance  among  the  lower  class  of  vote- 
sellers.  In  the  first  place,  several  letters 
were  received  by  me  threatening  my  life. 
A  Republican  newspaper  of  Manchester, 
The  Signal,  criticized  the  action  of  the 
court  in  electing  to  prosecute  the  sellers  of 
votes.  Its  editor  was  promptly  punished 
for  contempt.  In  various  places  individ- 
uals went  around  advising  the  sellers  not 
to  plead  guilty.  The  court  was  kept  in- 
formed of  this,  and  whenever  the  stream  of 
men  from  any  particular  district  stopt,  the 
men  who  were  doing  this  exhorting  were 
indicted,  arrested,  and  brought  into  court 
— for  they  were  all  vote-sellers  themselves. 

In  this  way,  there  were  by  February  over 
1,400  who  had  pleaded  guilty  of  vote-sell- 
ing, and  were  fined.  At  that  time  a  group 
of  vote-sellers  secured  an  attorney  who 
desired  to  appeal  and  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law.  By  special  arrangement, 
the  case  was  heard  directly  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  law  was  decided  to  be 
entirely  valid.  Since  then  something  over 
200  more  men  have  pleaded  guilty  and 
received  their  sentence.  At  the  time  of 
this  writing  (in  August)  the  work  is  prac- 
tically done.  We  have  con\acted  1,679 
to  date — 26  per  cent,  of  the  6,505  voting  in 


Our  Engineering  Creed 


"T^TE  believe  when  a  good  engineer  designs  a  car, 
V  V  the  basic  principles,  aside  from  simplicity  and 
accessibility,  are  to  eliminate  friction,  guard 
against  distortion,  reduce  wear  to  a  minimum,  and  de- 
liver the  maximum  horse  power  to  the  driving  wheels 
with  the  least  possible  loss." 

There  you  have  in  a  nutshell  the  story  of  Oakland  construc- 
tion. Add  to  this  mechanical  standard,  low-hanging,  straight- 
line  bodies,  with  disappearing  hinges;  luxurious  and  durable 
upholstering;  positive  refinement  of  finish — and  you  have  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  Oakland  product. 

Oakland  cars  are  made  in  three  chassis  sizes;  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  horse  power;  a  wide  range  of  prices  and  body  designs. 


The  New  Model  "40"— $1450  (top  and  windshield  extra) 

Oakland  Cars  for  1912 

The  New  Model  "  40  "—$1450.  5- passenger,  fore-door  touring  car;  inside  control ; 
motor,  41^"  X4%"  :  Schebler carburetor;  square  tube  radiator;  Prest-O-Lite  tank; 
wheel  base,  112" ;  tires,  34"  x  4". 

Other  Types  of  the  New  Model  "  40  " 

"Sociable  "  Roadstei — $1450.     Torpedo  body;  seats  three  persons  on  one  seat 

"Colonial"  Coupe — $1900.    Seats  three  persons  ;  electrically  lighted. 

The  New  Model  "  45  "-  $2100.  7-passenger,  fore-door  touring  car;  inside  control; 
motor,  4^4"  x  5^" ;  Bosch  magneto;  Schebler  carburetor;  full  floating  rear  axle; 
Trest-G-Lite  tank;  wheel  base,  120';  tires,  36"x4H";   demountable  rims. 

The  New  Model  "45" — T-passenger  Limousine— $3000. 

The  New  Model  "  30  "—$1200.  5-passenger.  fore-door  touring  car;  inside  control; 
motor,  4"  .X  4";  Schebler  carburetor;  Prest-O-Lite  tank;  wheel  base,  106';  tires, 
34"  x3J-^". 

The  Oakland  "Oriole "-$1200.  30 h.  p.  roadster,  torpedo  body;  motor,  4"  x  4'; 
Prest-O-Lite  tank;  wheel  base,  100"  ;  tires,  32'  x  34". 

The  Model  "26"— $1050  (with  fore-doors) ;  $1000  (open  front).  2-passenger,  30 
h.  p.  roadster;  motor,  4"  x  4";  wheel  base,  100";  tires,  32"  X332." 

Oakland  cars  have  won  14  firsts  in  hill  climbs  and  endurance  runs  so 
far  this  season — in  addition  to  finishing  several  non-competitive  runs  with 

perfect  scores. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  3500  Oakland  Avenue,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


Established  dealers  are  invited  to  make 
application  for  open  territory. 


Write  for 
Advance  Catalogue 


iiiiiiiiiiiliaiiiilililsaiiiiiiS 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Wagon  on  Cold  Days 
Use  a  Clark  Heater — 


It  is  neat,  compact,  a-ttractive  and  un- 
breakable ;  supplies  the  heat  without 
flame,  smoke  or  smell. 

Most  of  them  have 


We  make  20  styles  of  these  heaters  from  90c  uach  to  $10. 
attractive  carpet  covers  with  asbestos  lining:. 
They  have  been  on  the  market  ten  years  and 
please  every  purchaser.  We  gruarantee  that 
you  will  be  pleased  or  money  refunded.  They 
fit  in  at  the  feet,  occupy  little  space  and  are 
just  the  thing:.  ' 

DON'T  SHIVER  AfJD  BE  UNCOMFORTABLE 


when  one  of  these  heaters  will  keep  you  warm  and  cozy  and  com- 
fortable on  every  business  or  pleasi.re  trip  in  cold  weather. 

Ask  your  de.iler  lor  ,t  CLAKK  HEATER— the  only  kind  that  will  List  imlcfinitely.  never  (ret  out  of  order,  and  heat 
as  much  or  as  little  as  you  want.  Insist  on  the  CLARK.  Write  lor  complete  catalog — a  postal  brings  it.  WRITE  NOW. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COIVlf  ANY  88  LA  SALLE  AVE..    CHICAGO 
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The  most 
economical  food. 

"Some  of  our  modern  cereals  are 
great  luxuries,"  said  Prof.  E.  H.  S. 
Bailey,  recently,  in  speaking  of 
factory-cooked  breakfast  foods. 

Factory  cooked  cereals  cost  you 
from  I  5p  to  29/^  per  p  o  u  n  d — 
Ralston  costs  you  only  1  0^  a  pound 
Ralston  is  not  factory  cooked — it 
comes  to  you  in  a  convenient  con- 
densed form  to  be  cooked  fresh 
for  every  breakfast.  A  box  goes 
much  farther  than  other  foods.  A 
cup,  w^hen  cooked,  makes  six 
breakfasts,  a  box  makes  fifty  bow^ls. 

Ralston  Wheat  Food 

is  not  only  the  most  economical 
food,  but  the  best  for  your  children 
— and  for  you.  Just  the  finest  whole 
wheat,  w^ith  all  its  rich  nourishment 
and  delicious  flavor  left  in.  Your 
physician  knows  that  there  is  no 
better  food  for  body  or  brain,  than 

Ralston. Easily  digested — quickly 

cooked.  Great 
for  growing 
children — an  d 
they  love  it;  they 
never  tire  of  the 
Ralston  flavor. 
Begin  tomorrow 
'^'j  serving  Ralston 
Wheat  Food,  for 
your  children's  sake 
— you  will  like  it, too 

Purina  Whole  Wheat  Flour 

makes  delicious,  nourishing  Ijread 
muflfins,  irolls,   etc.        Try  it  too. 


Ralston  I* 
Wheat  ^-! 
Food 


FontneaD  &  Cook  Co. 


CHAINS-FOBS-BRACELETS 

Don't  pay  the  price  of  solid  gold  when  you  can 
buy  gold  filled  jewelry  bearing  our  mark  with 
our  guarantee  that  it  will  outwear  the  strength 
and  usefulness  that  modern  designs  permit. 
You  can  save  money  and  secure  style. 


nrwELtp  f"'  FLEUR-  DE-  LI  S 


TRADE  MARK 
CHAINS' 


the  election.  A  few  have  left  the  county. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  proceedings 
showed  that  there  were  at  least  500  men 
engaged  in  the  work  of  vote-buying.  These 
men  handled  about  $20,000,  which  would 
be  about  $12  a  vote,  if  distributed  among 
the  men  con\-ieted  of  selling.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  found  the  prices  paid  averaged 
from  $5  to  $25.  Practically  all  of  this 
money  was  spent  for  buying  votes ;  and  our 
investigations  showed  that  it  was  handled 
with  scrupulous  honesty.  It  was  believed 
by  some  of  the  party  managers  that  a  few 
of  the  workers  might  have  retained  money 
for  their  own  use.  We  checked  up  the 
amount  of  money  distributed  by  the  party 
leaders  with  the  amount  received  by  the 
vote-sellers,  and  in  every  instance  they 
tallied.  Before  we  were  through,  we 
accounted  for  practically  every  dollar 
spent  in  the  county. 

As  we  now  stand,  a  quarter  of  our  voters 
in  Adams  Countj^  have  been  disfranchised. 
In  some  of  the  voting  precincts  as  many  as 
50  per  cent,  can  not  vote;  in  others  only 
10  or  12  per  cent,  are  ineligible.  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases,  whole  families,  containing  as 
many  as  thirty  voters  in  the  various 
branches,  have  been  disfranchised.  In  one 
instance,  a  lay  preacher  and  practically  all 
the  members  of  his  congregation  lost  their 
•votes. 

It  was  our  main  purpose  to  free  the 
county  of  the  vicious  condition  which  has 
existed  there  virtually  ever  since  the  Civil 
War.  and  not  to  punish  individuals  for  an 
offense  which  had  become  almost  universal. 
Of  all  those  found  guilty,  only  one  young 
man,  who  refused  to  pay  his  fine — a  man 
who  Avas  living  off  the  means  furnished  his 
invalid  father  and  mother  by  charity — was 
sent  to  the  workhouse.  Only  six,  the  first 
arrested,  were  put  in  jail,  and  they  for  but 
a  few  days,  after  which  their  sentence  was 
suspended,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rest. 

For  the  next  five  years  the  offenders  in 
the  last  election  will  not  vote.  This  will 
give  time  for  the  growth  of  a  public  senti- 
ment concerning  the  value  and  sanctity  of 
the  franchise.  At  the  end  of  the  five-year 
period,  if  these  men  should  engage  in 
vote-selling  again,  they  will  immediately 
become  liable  to  a  sentence  of  six  months' 
imprisonment  in  the  workhouse,  with 
$20  fine.  I  do  not  believe  that  many  of 
these  men  will  repeat  their  offense.  In 
most  instances,  out  of  the  nearly  1.700, 
the  man  pleading  guilty  of  vote-selling 
seemed  to  have  been  brought  by  his  experi- 
ence to  some  sense,  at  least,  of  the  character 
of  his  act. 

Just  how  far  conditions  like  those  in 
Adams  County  are  prevalent  throughout 
the  country  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge.  I  do  know  that  conditions 
very  similar  prevail  in  most  of  the  counties 
in  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  and  in  the 
counties  of  Kentucky  across  the  river  from 
them.  Since  our  investigation  I  ha\e 
received  scores  of  letters  from  other  parts 
of  the  United  States,  stating  that  votes  are 
sold  and  bought  at  wholesale  in  tlie 
^Titer's  own  commtmity.  It  was  this  in- 
formation concerning  conditions  elsewhere 
that  led  me  to  put  into  writing  the  story  of 
our  experience  in  Adams  County.  It  is 
my  hope  that  in  this  way  the  people  of  our 
i  county,  whose  ancestors  helped  to  give  to 
I  the  world  the  American  demoeracj',  may 
now  serve  as  a  helpful  example  to  this 
country  at  large  by  their  purification  of 
themselves  from  the  degradation  into 
which  thev  had  fallen. 


GET  THE  GENUINE 

Baker's  Chocolate 


Blue  'Wrapper  —  YeUow  Label 
Trade  Mark  on  the  Back 

FINEST    IN    THE    WORLD 

For  Cooking  and  Drinkmg 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 


Established  1/80 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


Mo^v^Tbr^Winfer  Of  Real  ftntent 


Vou  will  be  n>iiifortabIe,  lieatthy  and  happy  in 
a  imifonnty  heated  home  if  you  have  a 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator 

With  Time  Altachment 
'Determine  exactly  the  deeree  of  warmth  you 
»vant  durine  the  day,  indicate  at  bed  time  the 
temperature  lor  ihe  night  and  secure  automat- 
ically at  the  getting  up  hour  a  resumption  of 
the  day  time  temperature. 

Latest  Model— Clock  Improvements 

Clock  swings  in  complete  circle  —  also 
detachable  — all  windings  with  same 
key— Receiving  Socket  for  holding  key. 
The  "  Minneapolis"  has  been  the  <;:an(1.Trd  for 
J6  years.  Used  with  h^t  water,  hot  air,  steam  or 
natural  gas  heating.    Sold  by  the  heating  trade 
everywhere  under  a  positive   guarantee  o! 
satisfaaion.     Send  for  our  booklet. 

WM.  R.  SWEATT,  Secretary 

General  Offices:  703  PALACE  BUILDING 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


^"    .:,,..  tneo  down 


some  .'•■'^^•.ifh  saVt watei  •  ^ 

»^-^rdo--?:rnnds 


Ciown  Sea  ^^^,,„,e, 

and  H"^>'  T--  V,  1  obsters, 

goodness.  god  Fish,  1-0°      ies 

laUMacUereU^^^   sea   deW  ^  ^^ 
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A  FIGHT  WITH  OCEAN  MAN-EATERS 

ANDREW  ANDERSON,  the  teller  of 
I  his  talc,  went  to  sea  when  nothing 
l)ut  a  lad  and  there  imbibed  the  life  lessons 
which  most  folk  h^arn  ashore.  He  stoutly 
maintains  that  he  swam  well  before  ever  he 
was  abl(^  to  walk,  and  for  this  he  is  thank- 
ful, but  never  more  wisely  so  than  one 
morning  many  years  ago,  when,  with  a 
splash  and  a  long  quick  swallow,  he  found 
himself  abruptly  lifted  from  the  Melton's 
how  and  suddenly  dipt  in  the  blue, 
))eautiful  West  Indian  sea.  Anderson  will 
no  longer  vouch  for  the  truth  of  all  that 
followed,  believing  his  imagination  to  be 
at  fault,  but  that  he  was  washed  overboard 
while  nearing  St.  Vincent,  the  log  of  the 
Mellon  will  show,  and  if  proof  be  needed 
that  somehow,  somewhere,  this  same  man 
Anderson  was  again  picked  up  alive — that, 
says  the  New  York  Herald,  was  abundantly 
revealed  by  the  uninspired  presence  of  this 
old  man  of  the  sea  a  few  days  ago.  Ander- 
son was  doing  a  half-day's  shore-duty  at 
Galveston,  and  The  Herald  correspondent 
was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  lucky 
turn.  Anderson  was  loquacious.  Ander- 
son was  thinking  deeply  of  the  past,  and  it 
needed  no  encouragement  to  be  off  to  a 
fair  start.  Yes,  said  he,  with  a  twist  of 
the  long,  gray  beard — 

It  was  four  o'clock  one  morning,  on 
board  the  Mellon,  when,  my  shift  being  re- 
lieved, I  climbed  through  one  of  the  dingy, 
dirty  hatches  to  smell  the  fresh  air  and  just 
reminded  myself  that  here  were  stars  and 
sunrises  and  things  that  a  sailorman  loves. 
They  always  gave  us  coffee  at  the  end  of  a 
spell  in  the  hold,  and  I  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  on  deck  to  drink  mine.  W^e  were 
in  a  heavy  gale  that  day,  and  the  crash  of 
the  waves  against  the  side,  the  sting  of  the 
salt  spray  in  the  face,  and  the  black,  angry, 
scudding  clouds  exhilarated  me. 

With  my  cup  in  one  hand  I  leaned  over 
the  rail,  watching  the  water  surge  and  roll. 
I  stood  to  leeward.  Suddenly  a  giant 
mound  of  water  lifted  the  other  side  of  the 
vessel  high  above  me.  The  deck  seemed 
almost  like  a  wall,  rising  sheer  from  the  sea. 
I  gloried  in  it  for  a  fraction  of  a  second; 
then  the  rail  dipt.  A  mound  of  water, 
green  and  cold,  swashed  over  the  side  and 
deck.  I  was  caught  and  twisted  and 
wrenched.  I  felt  myself  sweeping  awaj- 
from  the  vessel.  Some  mysterious  force 
dragged  me  downward  till  I  thought  my 
lungs  would  burst  with  the  holding  of  my 
breath.  The  twisting  and  turning  dizzied 
me;  th(>n  as  suddenly  I  was  shot  upward 
and  thrashed  wildly  about  at  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

Rolling  through  the  seas,  a  lu>aAy  black 
trail  dragging  low  ov(-r  lier  stern,  i\w  Mel- 
lon was  pounding  along  under  full  speed. 
.\t  times  1  could  se(>  the  i)r()p('ller  race  and 
clua-n  the  water,  which  it  only  halfclutciuMl. 
1  knew  the  noise  it  was  nuvkiiig  and  the 
grinding  of  the  machinery,  yet  1  foolishly 
wasted  breath  shouting  and  yelling  at  th(^ 
top  of  my  voic^.  It  was  the  frenzied,  un- 
thinking strength-wasting  of  a  nuidman. 
and  when  the,j^rst  shock  of  my  catastrophe 
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had  passed  I  began  to  collect  my  thoughts. 
There  was  little  use  to  yell.  I  had  stood 
entirely  alone  on  the  deck.  None  would 
miss  me  for  an  hour  or  more,  and  there  was 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  Captain 
putting  back,  not  for  the  life  of  a  coal- 
passer  lost — none  could  tell  how  long — in 
that  turbulent  sea. 

Being  an  old  sailor,  I  carefully  followed 
the  course  of  the  vessel  and  I  knew  that 
we  were  about  two  hundred  miles  from 
land.  In  a  calm  sea  I  would  perish  before 
making  quarter  of  the  distance.  Black  as 
the  sky  seemed  my  chances  for  rescue,  and 
the  sickening  thought  of  what  I  might  en- 
dure in  a  prolonged  struggle  for  life 
tempted  me  to  give  up,  to  end  it  all  and 
save  the  anguish  of  thirst  and  hunger  and 
cold  and  gradual  death. 

Yet  the  tonic  of  the  cold  salt-water  stimu- 
lated me  and  I  struck  out  diligently,  some- 
what preserving  the  warmth  of  my  body  by 
cleaving  through  the  water.  Since  child- 
hood the  water  had  been  as  home  to  me.  I 
had  never  reached  the  limits  of  my  en- 
durance in  swimming,  and  for  what  was 
probably  the  first  hour  in  the  sea  I  suffered 
little  physical  hardship.  The  tossing  of  the 
waves  made  it  hard  to  breathe,  but  my 
muscles  did  not  tire 

When  I  fell  overboard  I  was  clad  in 
trousers  and  shoes.  The  shoes  were  not 
laced  and  it  was  easy  to  kick  them  off. 
The  trousers  would  have  slipt  from  me,  too, 
but  with  a  foolish,  lurking  thought  that 
they  would  help  preserve  my  warmth  I 
dreaded  to  cast  them  away.  It  was  silly 
and  inexcusable,  but  later  it  proved  my 
salvation.  I  had  heard  of  a  man  adrift 
clinging  to  his  garments  with  almost  a 
superstitious  idea  that  he  would  be  warmer 
and  had  laughed  at  him,  yet  when  my  time 
came  I  clung  stubbornly  to  the  same  belief. 
Besides,  it  seemed  that  with  the  loss  of  my 
trousers  I  would  sever  my  last  connection 
with  mankind  and  with  the  life  of  the 
world.  Can  you  believe  that  they  fur- 
nished a  feeling  of  companionship?  In 
some  way  which  I  am  not  psychologist 
enough  to  explain  they  linked  me  to  the 
life  of  men. 

All  this  time  the  enervating  influence  of 
the  water  was  tiring  me,  and  I  began  to 
know  fatigue.  Muscles  that  had  been 
elastic  reacted  sluggishly  and  all  but  re- 
fused to  do  the  Aork  demanded  of  them. 
The  strange  cun-ents  of  the  sea  had  drifted 
me  into  warmer  water,  and  altho  I  no 
longer  endured  the  intense  cold,  the  com- 
fortable feeling  lulled  me  into  relaxation 
and  there  was  not  the  same  stimulus  to 
physical  effort. 

I  must  have  been  in  the  water  two  hours 
when  with  horrible  suddenness  I  felt  a 
rasping  touch  against  my  foot.  Had  I 
suffered  a  wound  it  would  not  have  been 
so  bad.  At  first  I  thought  I  was  losing  my 
mind,  then  there  WTiggled  against  my  other 
foot  a  live,  unimaginable  body.  If  I  could 
only  have  seen  it  perhaps  the  horror  would 
have  been  less.  I  reasoned  that  it  must 
be  a  small  fish,  but  the  touch  chilled  my 
soul.  It  gave  me  a  foretaste  of  the  gnie- 
some  scene  which  would  follow  the  end  of 
the  struggle. 

Then  there  was  an  unmistakable,  vicious 
nibble  at  my'heel.  The  frightful  scavengers 
of  the  sea  were  not  even  to  wait  for  my 
death.  The  fish  or  monitor,  whatever  it 
was,  that  had  nibbled  at  my  foot  was  not  a 
large  one,  from  the  feel  of  tl     cold,  rasping 
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mouth.  I  kicked  viciously  and  frightened 
it  away.  Then  it  was  that  I  blest  the 
superstition  which  had  led  me  to  retain 
my  trousers  at  the  expense  of  a  little 
physical  fatigue.  In  them  was  a  great 
clasp-knife,  large  enough  to  be  a  formidable 
weapon  against  man  or  beast.  Kicking 
strong  to  keep  myself  afloat,  I  managed  to 
wrench  open  the  ugly  blade  and  waited  for 
the  return  of  the  horror  I  was  sure  would 
come. 

With  each  stroke  of  arms  and  legs  I 
imagined  slimy,  wriggly  sides  sloshing 
against  me.  The  terror  of  suspense  was 
worse  by  far  than  the  actual  contact  had 
been.  Then  something  thudded,  with  a 
live  motion,  against  my  ribs,  and  I  would 
rather  have  been  bitten.  I  shuddered  so 
that  I  could  scarcely  swim. 

A  great  black-brown  body  lumbered  to 
the  surface  just  ahead  of  me  and  I  struck 
out  with  my  knife.  At  the  same  instant  a 
terrific  pain  shot  up  my  left  leg  and  vi- 
brated up  my  spine.  Something  had 
gript  the  flesh  just  above  the  ankle  and 
was  pulling  insistently.  I  doubled  in 
the  water  and  struck  a  terrific  blow  with 
the  knife.  The  steel  sank  into  something, 
which  wriggled  free  of  the  blade  and  swam 
away,  leaving  a  dull,  dispersing  trail  of  red 
in  its  wake. 

Hungrily  I  scanned  the  horizon  for  the 
smoke  of  a  vessel  or  the  sunlit  white  of  a  sail. 
I  shrieked  and  called  aloud,  and  curst  the 
men  who  had  steamed  away  to  leave  me 
there  to  die,  to  be  eaten  alive.  A  stab  in 
my  side  brought  me  to  my  senses.  Sonic 
horrid  live  thing  of  the  sea  had  torn  the 
flesh  under  my  armpit.     I  was  too  late 


with  the  knife,  and  in  a  second  I  felt 
another  nibble  at  my  leg.  I  thrashed  and 
kicked  wildly,  screaming  in  fear  and  pain. 
Into  something  solid  the  knife  bit,  and  the 
contact  of  it  steadied  me  a  little  and  com- 
forted me.  When  there  was  something 
physical  to  fight  it  was  not  so  bad.  When 
there  was  a  chance  to  give  and  take,  part 
of  the  horror  of  the  thing  was  dispelled. 

Just  to  the  right  of  me  I  heard  a  swishing 
and  thrashing.  Before  I  could  turn  to  fight 
there  was  a  great  spinj'  black  fin,  cleaving 
the  water  in  a  white  streak.  As  I  was  in 
the  very  act  of  striking  out  with  the  knife 
the  fin  disappeared  beneath  the  surface. 
It  had  been  cutting  in  a  straight  line  for  me, 
and  the  terror  of  those  ironlike  spikes  made 
me  climb  and  climb,  trying  to  throw  my 
body  up  into  the  air.  I  could  not  dodge. 
The  black  fin  tore  my  flesh,  and  excrucia- 
ting pain  doubled  me  almost  into  a  knot.  I 
believe  it  was  a  shark  that  wounded  me. 

Of  this  much  of  the  story  Anderson  re- 
mains very  sure,  and  it  is  only  that  which 
now  follows  of  which  he  is  at  all  in  doubt. 
Strangely  enough,  he  says: 

Dimly  beneath  the  water,  I  saw  another 
great  hulk  darting  at  me.  I  dived  to  dodge 
it.  The  white  of  the  great  fish's  belly 
glistened  in  the  sun,  and  I  saw  my  chance. 
Kicking  upward  with  all  the  force  of  my 
legs,  I  drove  straiglit  at  him.  The  force  of 
my  body  shooting  toward  the  surface  and 
all  the  strength  of  arm  and  shoulder  was 
behind  the  blow  I  dealt,  and  the  knife  sank 
clear  to  the  hilt  in  the  soft  flesh  of  the 
monster. 
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lul  Mohammedan  turns  his  face  towards  Mecca  to  sound  his  praises  to 
Allah — so  have  we,  at  the  call  of  artistic  people  the  world  over, 
turned  our  faces  to  the  Orient  that  v*fe  might  learn  from  its  people  the 
secrets  of  their  weaving  and  dyeing. 

^  We  use  the  same  wools  that  have  lent  strength,  brilliance,  lustre  and 
resilience  to  Oriental  rugs  for  centuries — the  skill  and  knowledge  of  our 
dye-masters  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son  just  as  has  been  done  in 
the  Orient  from  time  immemorial. 

^  Our  designs  and  colorings  are  copied  from  wonderful  old  masterpieces. 

^  All  this  and  more  we  bring  to  you  in  the 

WUmll  arable 

at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all.     Whittall  methods  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  modern  manufacturing  processes  and  every  recent  discovery  in 
dyeing,  all  carried  on  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 
^  These  rugs  have  a  thick,  high,  lustrous  pile  closely  resembling  that 
of  a  Turkish  rug,  and  beautiful  Oriental  designs  with  soft  colorings 
of  unsurpassed  richness. 

^   The  name  "  Whittall's"  woven  into  the  back  of  these  rugs  is  your 

guarantee  of  the  uniivalled  quality  of  our  product  not  only  in  artistic 

design  and  coloring  but  in  the  permanency  of  that  coloring,  in 

the  first  quality  of  material  used  and  the  unassailable  honesty  of 

labor  which  go  to  the  making  of  every  rug  that  leaves  our  mill. 

^  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  free  upon  request  our  beautifully 
illustrated  booklet 


"Oriental  Art  in  American  Rugs" 

^  This  booklet  is  replete  with  information  as  to 
Oriental  rugs ;   also  with  most  practical  suggestions 
for  the  use  of  the  proper  rug  in  the  proper  place. 
fl   There  is  a  IVhittall  rug  of  the  ex- 
act texture,   design  and  coloring  for 
eoery  requirement. 


.y^- 1" 


M.  J.  WHITTALL 

Dept.  Y 

WO  RC  E  STER-MASS 

ESTABLISHED -1880 
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CAN  YOU  MAKE  IT  OUT? 

These  tops  make  10,000  revolu- 
tinns  per  minute — exceeding 
any  other  mechanism;  one  turn 
spinsthem.  Ride  50  feet,  spin- 
ning on  wire.  Completely 
defy  law  of  gravity.  Delitilit 
children,  amuse  you,  baffle 
scientists. 

No.  A-WIZARD 
Mono-Rail  Jumping  Top 

No.  9 -WIZARD 
6  Minute  JumpiDg  Top 
50c  Either  Outfit— Go  Postage 
Complete  outfits  include  colored  metal  top.  Polished 
Colored  Shell,  20  feet  wire  track,  Moiio-Rail  carriage, 
wood  pedestal,  cords,  full  directions.    Send  right  now 
for  one  or  both  to  avoid  Christmas  rush. 

VVIZ.IRI)  riTFJT  DEVELOPIJIG  C0..1)«i)t.G,  12!)  W.  31  St.,  N.Y. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Only 

$28.50 

Freight 

Prepaid 

East  of  the 

Mississippi 


Size .-48  1-2  in.  long;  20  1-4  in.  wide:  17  1-4  in.  high. 
Your  furs,  blankots,  linens,  laces,  silks  and  woolens 
come  from  the  fragrant  depths  of  a  Piedmont  Southern  Red  Cedar 
Chest  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  laid  away.  Alisolute  protee- 
tion  f  i-oni  moths,  niiee.  dust  and  damp.  Very  deeorative  and  the  most 
acceptable  of  all  Christmas  gift?.  Shipped  direet  from  factory, 
at  factoi-y  prices,  freight  prepaid,  15  Days'  Free  Trial.  Send  for 
"  The  Story  of  Red  Cedar"  and  big  catalog  showing  many  styles, 
sizes  atid  prices  of  Chests.  Upholstered  AVardrolie  Couches,  etc. 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.      Dept.  25       Stat^svllle,  N.  C. 


A  Christmas  Gift  That's  Guaranteed  For  Life 


111  ri',  nt  l.isf.  is  a  razor  good  enough  toguninu.  lor 
life.  MKAD  OXmOFF'MR  :  Buy  from  your  dealer 
(or  send  to  us)  for  a  Shumate  Tungsten.  JBa-or.  Use  your  "  Tungsten"  and  if  it  falls  short  of  perfect  service  at 
any  time  it  will  be  exeha  nged  free.    Even  if  you  misuse  it,  our  offer  holds  good.     You  can't  lose! 

The  secret  of  Shumate  Kazor  superiority  lies  in  t\Yi-  exclusive  process  of  genuine  Tungsten  Alloy  Steelf^hXclat^^^^  a 
keener  edge  and  ho  ids  it  longer  than  an.vfiteel  known.  Full  concave,  hand  ground  blacie.elegani,  iilain  handle.  No  matter 
how  many  razors  you  have,  >ou  should  own  a  Guwranteed-for-IAfe  Shumate,  It  will  shave  its  way  into  your  favor. 

THE  PICIC'El  IS  $3.75  at  all  good  stores  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  order  direct  from  us.  Other 
Sbumates  at  various  prices.  Put  up  in  a  handsome  velvet  lined  gift  box,  the  Shumate  Tungsten  is  a  Christmas 
offoiing  every  man  will  appreciate. 

To  J><'«?er.«  :— If  your  stock  is  low.  order  at  once.  Over  3.0(10.000  Rhumates  in  use.  The  number  increasing  daily. 
SHCIMATE  RAZOR  COMPANY        (Estab.  1884)       6th  &  Locust  Streets.         St.  Louis.  Mo. 


My  weapon  was  wrenched  almost  from 
my  hand,  but  I  clung  to  it  desperately.  It 
was  my  one  hope  of  salvation,  and  I  would 
drown  in  the  effort  to  extricate  it  rather 
than  let  it  from  my  grasp.  My  life  would 
not  be  worth  the  price  of  the  blade  if  I  let 
it  go.  The  fish  turned  on  his  back  and 
careened  through  the  water  at  a  terrific 
rate.  I  was  dragged,  half  drowned,  after 
it.  At  times  I  was  almost  clear  of  the 
water,  then  again  I  was  pulled  under  from 
the  very  speed  at  which  we  traveled. 
Twice  the  monster  dived,  and  I  thought 
that  all  was  over,  but  he  did  not  seek  deep 
water  and  rose  again  when  my  lungs  were 
all  but  bursting  from  the  strain. 

I  must  have  been  dragged  a  hundred 
yards  before  the  knife  pulled  free,  and, 
battered  and  lacerated,  I  was  allowed  to 
rest.  Sharp  fins  and  spines  had  torn  my 
sides.  I  was  all  but  drowned,  and  the 
beating  and  thrashing  of  the  frantic  body  of 
my  enemy  left  me  sore  and  stiff.  I  had 
not  regained  my  breath  when,  without 
warning,  there  was  a  crash  against  my  side 
that  seemed  to  loosen  every  bone  in  my 
body.  I  thought  my  back  was  broken,  and 
I  believe  that  blow  nearly  finished  me.  I 
sank  at  least  once,  but  the  sting  of  the  salt- 
water in  my  nostrils  and  the  choking  re- 
vived me,  and  I  struggled  on,  panting  and 
sobbing  for  breath. 

I  seined  now  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
school  of  fish,  which  scuttled  against  me 
and  bit  and  nibbled.  The  pain  of  the 
water  in  my  wounds  maddened  me.  I  was 
frantic  and  dealt  knife-blows  right  and  left, 
sometimes  striking  home  and  sometimes 
cleaving  nothing  but  water.  The  sea  grew 
red  about  me  at  times,  and  besides  the 
fierceness  of  the  struggle  it  sickened  me. 

A  great  finny  thing  darted  at  me  and 
turned  on  its  back  to  bite.  I  stabbed  it 
almost  in  the  maw  and .  shuddered  as  I 
realized  that  it  was  a  shark.  The  knife 
wrenched  free,  but  the  shark  drove  at  me 
again.  I  struck  effectively  and  wounded 
him,  but  once  more  he  returned.  Once  as 
I  lunged  at  him  he  tore  my  arm,  and  I  was 
afraid  that  he  had  disabled  it,  but  the  fight 
continued.  We  closed  with  each  other, 
almost  like  wrestlers,  the  fish  biting  and 
thrashing,  I  diving  and  twisting  and  slash- 
ing with  the  knife.  At  least  ten  times  I 
struck  home  before  the  fiend  was  finished. 
Then  I  gloated  as  the  lifeless  body  floated 
away. 

Hours  I  had  certainly  been  in  the  water, 
and  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
days  had  not  passed.  The  sea  was  com- 
paratively quiet,  but  I  prayed  that  a  storm 
might  blow  and  that  I  might  perish  quickly 
— drown  in  the  waves  fighting  against 
clean,  grand  nature  instead  of  being  de- 
voured piecemeal  by  those  fishy  monsters. 

The  wound  in  my  arm  pained  terribly 
and  the  limb  was  stiffened.  I  feared 
poisoning  and  sucked  the  gash  to  disinfect 
it.  In  a  spell  of  quiet  I  realized  that  the 
sun  was  beating  down  upon  the  water  with 
terrific  force,  and  my  head  ached  with  the 
heat,  while  my  body  was  cold  and  weak 
from  long  immersion.  The  water  I  had 
swallowed  distrest  me  and  my  thirst  was 
torturing.  Add  to  that  utter  exhaustion 
and  intense  pain  from  a  multitude  of 
wounds  and  gashes,  and  I  was  all  but  fran- 
tic with  my  plight.  Just  when  reason  be- 
gan to  desert  me  I  know  not.  When  the 
last  real  monster  wounded  me  and  Ihe 
chimeras    of    my    imagination    began     to 
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What  Languages  Can 

You  SPEAK  ? 


English  ?   Yes. 
French? 


Spanish? 


-German  ? 
-ItaHan  ? 


This    man    represents    an    average    Lanf(ua;;e-I'hone   student. 

Draw  his  attention  away  from  his  fascinating  study  and  question 

him  about  its  results — and  he  will  truthfully  say: 

"  /  aw  Laiiiiii}(  to  speak  J'rench  like  a  iialtvt',  because  I  am 
learning  from  the  livhtff  voice  of  a  native  French  professor,  who 
talks  to  nw  through  the  Laufrnage- F hone.  lily  teacher  speaks 
pure,  polished  French,  and  ungrudgingly  repeats  it  again  and 
again — until  I  also  can  speak  it  fluently,  and  understand  it  when 
heard.  The  ease  witti  which  I  can  cotiverse  in  my  newly 
acquired  language  surprises  both  myself  and  my  friends.'' 

Endorsed  by  FRENCH-CERMAN-        Practical  Mastery  of 

University  Authorities         ITALIAN-SPANISH  a  Language 


Dotibtless  you  have  faced  this  question  on  many 
occasions,  and  realized  a  personal  handicap  in  your 
limitations  of  speech.      The 

Language  -  Phone 

Combined  with  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

will  teach  you  to  speak,  read  and  write  a  foreign  language 
correctly — fluently — naturally — like  a  native. 


Prliic«>t«n 

IJ.  S.  .Military  Acad. 

Cornell 

JolliiN  Hopkins 

IIOMton 

Viririnia 

Sr.  JolinV 

MiniK'Motii 

8t.  FriinciH  Xavicr 

St.  Joscpli's 

Colorado 

Pennsylvania 

Fordlinin 

St<tveo'M  InHtitutn 

Bronn 

Columbia 

Manhattan 

Sl<'«'  ^'ork 

Mlrhif^an 

Chicairo 

Syracuse 


Ability  to  Hpcak  onp  or 
inor«  of  thfsc  lan^na(<ps  is 
practically  indiKpensable  to 
an  American  abroad,  and. 
in  fnct.  almost  necessary 
even  at  home,  when  ho  many 
forei^jners  are  met  inabusi- 
ness  and  social  way. 

Yet  thousandsof  '■  Ditest" 
readers  who  stud  led  French. 
German,  ItalianorSpanish 
for  several  years  at  school 
or  college,  find  themselves 
utterly  unable  to  maintain 
even  a  casual  conversation 
with  a  native  speaking  the 
language. 

Upward  of  a  million 
students,  teachers,  business 
and  professional  men.  have 
availed  themselves  of  the 
Rosenthal  Practical 
Linguistry  with  entire 
satisfaction. 


is  only  to  bo  g;iined  by 
hearing  it  spdken  over  and 
over,  until  vour  ear  knows 
it.  You  must  see  it  printed 
correctly  till  your  eye 
knows  it.  You  must  talk  it 
and  write  it.  This  is  the 
Language-Phone  Method. 

With  this  method  yon 
buy  a  native  professor  out- 
right. You  own  him.  He 
speaks  as  you  choose, 
slowly,  or  quickly,  when 
>ou  choose,  night  or  day; 
for  a  few  minutes  or  hours 
at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  for- 
eign language  who  hear^  it 
spoken  often  enough.  And 
by  this  method  you  can 
hear  it  as  often  as  i/nu  like. 


Quickly 
At  Home 

You  use  the  Language- 
Phone  in  the  privacy  of 
jour  own  home. 

It  is  ready  to  instruct  yon 
(or  any  member  of  your 
family)  at  any  hour  of  day 
or  night  you  may  call  upon 
jt.  for  a  few  minutes  or  as 
Jong  as  you  like. 

Tou  very  quickly  gain 
familiarity  with  ordinary, 
necessi.ry  conversation  in 
the  new  language. 


Easy,    Natural 
Method 

You  hear  the  language 
spoken  and  speak  it  your- 
self from  the  very  first 
lesson. 

The  lessons  are  a  recre- 
ation, never  a  task,  be- 
cause they  deal  with  in- 
teresting and  practical 
subjects  from  the  start. 

You  learn  to  use  sen- 
tences rather  than  iso- 
lated words,  and  you  avoid 
all  the  oldtime  drudgery. 


10  Minutes 
3  Times  a  Day 

Ten  minutes,  three  timefl 
aday.will,  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time,  give  >ou  a 
.speaking.  rea<ling  and 
writing  knowledge  of  the 
new  language. 

By  the  Langnage-Pbone 
Method  your  eves,  ears, 
tongue  and  mind  are  simul- 
taneously brought  into 
play,  so  that  you  learn  all 
functions  of  the  language 
at  one  and  the  same  time- 


CD  CC    Senil    your    name    on     this   coupon   or 

rlxHIL    LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD.  Kfi  METROPOLIS  BriLDiNG. 


postal  card  to  THE 
■  .  Broad- 
way and  16th  Street.  New  York,  and  receive  Prof.  Hoeenthal's  ••TRK.4TISK 
0.\  FOKKIK:!!  I>  .%  .\  <i  U  .*  «;  K  S,"  also  fac-simile  letters  from  university 
authorities  on  the  Language-Phone. 


Name 


Address 


plague  me  I  do  not  know,  but  the  anguish 
of  the  nightmare  onslaughts  of  monstrous 
dream  things  was  quite  as  real  as  had  been 
the  actual  struggles  with  physical  enemies. 

It  was  worse.  Before,  the  bite  of  the 
knife  into  cold  flesh,  the  rasp  of  steel  against 
bone  and  spine  had  steadied  me  and  lent 
the  joy  of  primal  fighting,  but  the  fever 
sights  had  no  flesh.  No  bone  was  there 
when  the  knife  sank  deep  into  the  sides  of 
some  creature  which  seemed  attacking  me, 
and  T  shri(>ked  with  terror  when  I  struck 
and  my  hand  and  arm  sank  straight  through 
the  body  of  the  thing. 

For  ages,  it  seemed,  I  swam  in  pursuit  of 
a  big  grc^en  thing  which  turned  a  serpent 
head  and  laughed  at  me,  and  from  its  gills 
issued  smoke  and  the  red  flar(>  of  furnaces. 
Real  it  was  to  me,  and  I  exhausted  myself 
pursuing  it  until  at  last  it  turn(>d.  and  in 
the  act  of  swallowing  me  faded  into  the  air. 

Slimy  creatiures  played  in  the  waves 
about  me.  To  some  I  tried  to  talk,  but 
they  only  laughed  and  inoc^ked  and  1  rag(>d 
against  them  and  tried  to  stab  them  with 
my  knife,  but  they  parted  in  twain  where 
I  struck,  and  th<'n  the  parts  swimming  off 
joined  tog(>(h(>r  again  and  mocked  me.  I 
looked  to  heav^(>n  and  the  skies,  and  the 
fleecy  clouds  tantalized  me.  I  buried  my 
face  in  the  water  and  the  sights  I  saw  be- 
iu>ath  the  surface  were  indescribable. 

Then  I  saw  land  close  by,  and  wondered 
how  I  had  miss(>d  it  for  so  long.  I  was  \ery 
thirsty  and  tin>(l  and  thought  1  must  have 
stayed  in  swimming  too  long.  As  I  struck 
out  for  the  shore  my  thoughts  turned  to  my 
clothes.  1  tried  to  remember  where  1  had 
left  them.  How  was  I  to  go  home  if  I 
could  not  find  my  clothes?     As  1  looked  a 


foamy  white  stream  cascaded  ov<'r  the 
side  of  a  cliff  and  I  could  not  think  how  it 
was  I  had  not  noticed  that  at  first. 

The  land  began  to  dance  toward  me, 
then  rolled  with  the  motion  of  a  ship  and  I 
could  hear  the  water  splashing  over  the  falls. 
My  parched  throat  j^earned  for  it.  Sud- 
denly the  rushing  water  laughed  and  the 
whole  scene  disappeared.  Yet  I  could  hear 
the  stream  falling  over  the  cliff.  First 
behind  me,  then  to  the  sides,  the  splashing 
water  sounded,  but  when  I  turned  to  look 
it  was  not  there. 

Time  had  ceased  and  I  merely  struggled 
on  through  eternity  of  suffering.  Then 
there  loomed  in  the  distance  a  new  monster.  I 
Black  and  high  out  of  the  water  it  was,  and 
plowed  up  foam  before  it,  so  fast  did  it 
forge  ahead.  It  was  dim  in  the  distance 
but  I  clutched  my  knife  more  firmly  and 
swam  to  meet  it.  Cio.ser  and  closer  it 
drew,  and  its  breath  was  black  and  dirty 
and  streamed  out  behind  it.  I  knew  I 
must  kill  the  thing  and  swam  sturdily  for 
it.  I  was  close  now  and  astounded  at  the 
size  of  it.  Then  I  saw  that  it  was  not  one 
monster  I  must  fight,  but  many,  for  out 
from  the  side  of  the  mother-animal  darted 
a  fleet  little  white  monster  with  many 
legs  and  white  sides. 

This  I  swam  toward  to  dispatch  it  before 
attacking  the  greater  one.  As  it  approached 
it  roared  with  many  voices  and  its  many 
legs  churned  the  water.  One  of  the  voices 
roared  in  a  singsong,  regular  manner,  and 
I  thought  I  had  heard  something  of  the 
kind  V)efon>.  Then  we  closed.  Viciously  I 
stabbed  with  my  knife,  Vnit  it  struck  a  side 
like  st(>el  and  was  battered  from  my  band. 
Now  all  would  be  over. 
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Large  Profits  vs.  Security 

A    Talk   to  the  Investor  of 
Moderate  Means 

If  you  have  SI, 000  there  are  several  abso- 
lutcly  safe  ways  of  investing  it.  but  they  in- 
variably yield  i/«rt//Brotits.  Dozens  of  unsafe 
forms  of  investment  are  daily  offered;  they 
hold  out  hope  of  large  returns. 

We  have  an  investment  which  stands  mid- 
way between  these  two  classes.  It  has  not 
the  absolute  security  of  a  government  bond — 
yet  it  is  not  risKy. 

We  offer  you  an  allotment  of  five  large, 
well  located  building  lots,  one  in  each  of  five 
selected  towns  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We 
say  "selected  towns''  because  we  have  care- 
fully chosen  sc.'oUeeti  out  of  o\  er  three  hun- 
dr,d  towns,  all  of  w  hich  we  personally  inves- 
tigated. We  say  "well  located  "  lots  because 
our  land  in  these  towns  is  the  best  to  be  had. 

These  seventeen  towns  bid  fair  to  become 
large  cities.  .Some  are  railroad  centers,  others 
have  rich  agricultural  resources,  others  tim- 
ber lands,  and  still  others  are  coal  or  mining 
toxvns.  And  all  are  on  new  railroads— all  show 
remarkably  rapid,  normal  growth— not  any 
are  "dream"'  towns. 

If  you  are  alive  to  the  future  of  the  Pacific 
NonJiwest— if  you  realize  this  great  country 
must  have  other  large  cities,  we  think  we  can 
con\  iuce  you  that  our  towns  have  the  best 
chance  of  becoming  these  needed  cities. 

Ki-ve  lots,  one  in  each  of  ^  ve  chosen  towns, 
dependent  on  widely  different  resources  and 
located  along  new  railroads  in  five  great 
states.  A  selling  plan  which  <//:;</<->  //;<■  risk 
— gives  you  five  opportunities  lor  protit. 

.Attractive  prices — easy  pavnienls  if  vou 
wish.  We  ask  you  to  investigate  this  oftcr 
Ho  not  write  out  nf  merecuriostv 

Capable  Salesmen  Can  Arrange  to 

Represent     Us     in     Their    Districts 

Northwest  Townsite  Company 

310  ChMtnat  Street  Philsdelphi*.  Pa. 
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My  JEWELL  pays 
me  a  30%  dividend 


"I  consider  it  one 
of  the  best  invest- 
ments I  ever  made." 


That' s  how  a  prominent 
bank  president  who  owns 
a  JEWELL  Heat  Con- 
troller regards  its  value  as 
an  economizer. 

But  over  and  above  the 
money-saving, 


HEAT 
CONTROLLER 

adds  to  your  comfort,  less- 
ens your  labors  and  makes 
your  heater  keep  your 
home  at  the  right  tem- 
perature. 

Point  the  indicator  to  the 
temperature  you  want.  The 
Jewell  automatically  opens  or  clos'^s  the 
drafts  whenever  necessary  to  assure  an  even 
temperature.  The  clock  attachment  enables 
you  to  keep  the  house  cool  during  the 
night  and  have  it  warm  when  you  rise. 

Gnaranteed  mecLanically  perfect  for  25  years. 
Adjustable  to  any  system  of  heating.  Installed 
for  30  days'  free  triaL 

Write  f"r  the  name  of  the  JEWELL  Sealer  In  year 
to%Tn.  We'll  send  it.  tn^ether  with  a  ropy  of  our  valu- 
able and  iuttii'estiug  booklet,  "The  House  Comfoi'table.** 

JEWELL  MFG.  CO., '-' YBn.^  nT^^' 


TYPEWRITERS  Stru-Jf? 


Our 


Q^vTA  ^9lt  frt  ^Cn  ^°  ^^y  make  of  Typewriter. 
ijave  «P^«J  lO  ^%3\3  "Factory  Kebuilt"  Typewuters  are 


perfect  in  quality,  condition  and  looks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  construction  and  serviceable  in  every  way.  Buy  from  the 
largest  factory  in  the  world  with  branch  stores  in  leading  cities. 
We  gTiarantee  for  one  year  ajrainst  defect  in  workmanship 
and  materiaU  Write  for  catalogue  and  address  of  nearest 
bran<^h  office. 
American  Writing  Machine  Co, 
345  Broadway,  New  York 


3  of  nearest 


Here's  Safety, 

Warmth,  Comfort! 

You  can't  drive  in  safety,  in  winter,  unless  vou 
are  comfortably  protected  against  the  elements. 

"Spring  Belt"  Auto  and  Driver's  Robe 
(Patented)  j^  ^  nece^ity  for  men 

and  wiimen   wlui    ride 
or   drive   in   winter 
The  only   robe   wiiich 
gives    complete    pro- 
tection and  safety,  and 
perfect  control  of  foot 
pedals.     On  in  a  jiffy 
(just     step    into   it) 
—instantly   re- 
movable —  no 
buckles  or  snaps 
—not  a  bag.  not 
a  robe;  a  com- 
bination    of 
the  two. 


Foot 
Freedoni 
and 
Safety 


No  lo'se  ends— Spring  hngs  body  automatically— 
foot  "pokets"  keep  feet  toasty  warm.  Ki  eps 
warmth  in— cold  out.    See  it  and  jou  will  want  it. 

Onr  iVo.  1  «'SprinsrBeU"  Robe,  made  of  heavy 
mbber  drill,  lined  with  beautiful,  fine  green  plush; 
lined  leatiier  "shoes"— price  8*t.50. 

Our  Wo.  XX  Kobe,  made  with  rubber  drill  face 
and  lined  with  fine  Kersey  cloth;  leather  shod 
"shoes"- price  $G.  50. 

If  your  dealer  CI  n  not  snpply  them  we  will  ship 
robes  direct  to  you,  express  prepsiid. 

CHICAGO  AUTO  ROBE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  SO,  I10.193S.M.trketSt.,Chicago,III. 

Write  now  for  a  free  ropy  of  our  beautiful  illus- 
trated cat.ilos;  of  comulete  line  ot  "Spring  Belt" 
Auto  and  Briver»'  ICobes  for  men  or  women. 
Prices  SO. 50  to  Sa.^.OO.  (2) 


In  a  dreamy  way  I  felt  something  warm 
and  strong  wrapt  about  my  body.  I  knew 
I  gasped  as  I  was  lifted  from  the  water,  and 
then  I  saw  a  pair  of  eyes — the  eyes  of  a 
man;  the  eyes  of  my  own  kind.  That  was 
the  last  I  remembered. 

I  awoke  in  a  cabin  of  the  British  steam- 
ship Nolisement,  bound  for  Buenos  Aires. 
I  had  lost  my  knife  attacking  the  wooden 
side  of  the  whale-boat  which  had  been  sent 
to  drag  me  from  the  sea.  Captain  Young 
told  me  it  was  only  by  chance  the  first  mate 
had  sighted  me  and  had  watched  me  for  an 
hour  though  the  glass,  thinking  I  was  some 
strange  fish.  The  Nolisement  had  passed 
the  Melton  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
two  hours  after  I  had  fallen  from  the  vessel. 
The  log  of  the  Nolisement  shows  that  I  was 
picked  up  at  half -past  nine  in  the  morning 
after  I  was  in  the  water  five  hours  and  a 
half. 

As  I  say,  where  the  real  left  off  and  the 
imaginary  battles  began  I  do  not  know,  but 
my  wounds  were  real  enough  and  gave  the 
surgeon  of  the  Nolisement  a  deal  of  trouble. 


A  BLACK  MAN'S  APPEAL 

■p  S.  LOVINGGOOD  is  President  of 
-'•^»  Samuel  Houston  College.  He  never 
attended  a  public  school,  and  whatever 
early  education  he  had  was  snatched  up 
from  the  blueback  speller  of  a  little  log 
Methodist  Sunday-school.  How  ever  he 
managed  to  acquire  knowledge  enough  to 
become  president  of  a  promising  negro 
educational  center,  Dr.  Lovinggood  does 
not  know.  But  what  he  does  know  is  this: 
That  he  was  taught  by  the  white  man  that 
God  is  our  Father  and  that  all  men  are 
brothers;  that  for  his  entire  life  he  has 
endeavored  to  live  up  to  this  ruling  ideal  of 
the  white  man,  but  that  the  latter,  for  his 
part,  has  not  practised  what  he  preached. 
We  have  read  much  of  the  "Mountain 
Whites,"  Dr.  Lovinggood  is  of  the  "Moun- 
tain Blacks."  He  is  trjdng  to  educate  his 
people  to  a  sense  of  patriotism,  and  in 
Texas  Dr.  Lovinggood  is  appreciated. 
There  his  tiny  college  is  valued  for  the  good 
it  does,  and  Austin  is  proud  of  it.  But 
what  of  the  other  States?  What  especially 
of  the  States  and  cities  in  the  North, 
which  pretend  to  hold  the  black  man  as 
a  friend.  This  is  what  is  asked  by  Dr. 
Lovinggood,  in  "A  Black  Man's  Appeal  to 
his  White  Brothers."     Says  he: 

I  was  in  a  Northern  city  recently.  I  was 
a  stranger.  I  was  hungry.  There  was 
food,  food  on  every  hand.  I  had  money, 
and  finally  I  was  compelled  to  feast  on  a 
box  of  crackers  and  a  piece  of  cheese.  I 
did  not  ask  to  eat  Math  the  white  people, 
but  I  did  ask  to  eat. 

I  was  traveling.  I  got  ofl'  at  a  station 
almost  starved.  I  begged  the  keeper  of  a 
restaurant  to  sell  me  a  lunch  in  a  paper  and 
hand  it  out  of  the  "window.  He  refused, 
and  I  was  compelled  to  ride  a  hundred 
miles  farther  before  I  could  get  a  sandwich. 

I  was  in  a  white  church  on  official  busi- 
ness. It  was  a  cold,  blowing  day,  raining, 
sleeting,  freezing.     Warm  lunch  was  served 
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Send  for 
Illustrated 

Catalogue 

(mzuled  free) 

of  the  largest  establish- 
ment in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to 


TOYS,  DOLLS, 

Aeroplanes 
Gaines  and  Novelties 

F.  A.  0.  SCHWARZ 

Fifth  Avenue  and  Slst  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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^f'  Christmas  Present 
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It  liold:^  your  reading 

just  Mlierc  joU 

^vaut  It. 

No  eye  strain — no  nerve 
strain — no  energy  wasted 
— all  your  powers  concen- 
trated ou  your  reading. 
It  slips  on  or  otf  chuiror  table  instantly.  Holds  Book, 
IMagnzine  or  Paper.  Made  of  metal— handsomely  plated 
Oxidized  copper  or  nickel.  To  introduce  our  New  Loca- 
tion they  will  be  sent  ynu  for  $1.50  each,  FoBtpaid.  Send 
your  orders  at  once  direct  to 

The  Rest-U  Book  Holder  Co.,        Dept.  D,        Loi  Angelei,  Cal. 


Balsam  Pine   Pillows 


BEMIDJI    PILLOW   CO.. 


Breathe  the  health-giving, 
nerve  restoring  pines  when 
yoa  Bleep  by  securing  a 
■^'Breath  O'The  Forest"  Bal- 
sam Pine  Pillow  made  from 
pure  Balsam  Pine  Needles. 
Greatly  relieves  and  bene- 
fits sufferers  of  Catarrh. 
Hay  Fever,  Asthma,  Ner- 
vousness, Insomnia,  Coa- 
Bumption. 
Write  for  detcriptWe  booklet. 
Dept.  D ,       Bemidil.  Minn* 


Matchless  Pocket  Lighter 

Dnmhlp^a./^^^.*^    A  perfect  lighter.  Occupies  no  more  space  in  th« 
■"v         ^^^^^v^«**^__        pocket  than  a  pencil.  Indispensable  to 
^  ^»s^^^^^^^fc^  every  smoker,  hunter,  fisher- 

^^„^'" -IJ^^^^^^^^^^^^s^^  man, and  automobilist. 

P'^°°'y'^,.r^*^^^^^^9^ss^  HeaTUy  nickel 

perfect  Ignition.  ^^^^^^^^^^%-^  nlated 

Satisfaction  guaran-  .^^^^^^^^WH  and  made 

teed  or  money  refunded.  Sent  i*Ij_lL»  o(  finest 

post-paid  complete  with  pocket  clip  ^^ir  _,..,ri«l 

35c.  Special  proposition  to  agents  and  dealers.  11.1.1.=.  i»u 

SCHILLER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  E -4,  Schiller  Bldg..  CHICAGO 


SAVE  208  SHAVES 

$20.80  a  year.     Also  save  the  razor,  your 
face,  time  and  temper  by  using  "3  in  One 
on  the  blade. 

keeps  the  blade  keen  and  clean,  by  prevent- 
ing surface  rusting  which  is  caused  by  moisture 
from  the  lather.  Write  for  free  sample 
and  special   "razor  saver"   circular. 
Why  not  knowr  the  truth  ? 

3  in  One  Oil  Co. 

•28  New  Street.  New  York  City 
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in  the  basement  to  my  white  brothers.  I 
could  not  sit  in  the  corner  of  that  church 
and  eat  a  sandwich.  I  had  to  go  nearly 
two  miles  in  the  howling  winds  and  sleet  to 
get  a  lunch. 

I  have  seen  in  the  South  white  and 
black  workingmen  elbowing  each  other, 
eating  their  lunches  at  noon  and  smoking 
the  pipe  of  peace.  Worldly  men  gi\'e  me 
a  welcome  in  their  stores.  The  Govern- 
ment post-office  serves  me  without  dis- 
crimination. But  not  so  in  that  church 
run  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  Jesus  too, 
like  me,  an  unwelcome  visitor,  was  shiver- 
ing in  the  cold,  and  could  not  find  a  place  in 
that  inn,  and  was  saying:  "I  was  an  hun- 
gered, and  ye  gave  me  not  meat.  I  was 
thirsty  and  you  gave  me  no  drink."  For 
Jesus  was  not  an  Anglo-Saxon. 

I  went  to  a  station  to  purchase  my  ticket. 
I  was  there  thirty  minutes  before  tlie  ticket- 
office  was  opened.  When  the  ticket-office 
opened,  I  at  once  appeared  at  the  window. 
While  the  agent  served  the  white  people  at 
the  other  side,  I  remained  there  beating  th(! 
window  until  the  train  pulled  out.  I  was 
compelled  to  jump  on  the  train  without  my 
ticket  and  wire  back  to  have  my  trunk 
exprest  to  me.  Considering  the  temper  of 
the  people,  the  separate-coach  law  may  be 
the  wisest  plan  for  the  conditions  in  the 
South,  but  the  statement  of  "equal  accom- 
modations" is  all  bosh  and  twaddle.  I 
pay  the  same  money,  but  I  can  not  have  a 
chair-car,  or  lavatory,  and  rarely  a  through 
car.  I  must  crawl  out  all  through  the 
night  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  catch 
another  dirty  "Jim  Crow"  coach.  This  is 
not  a  request  to  ride  with  white  people.  It 
is  a  request  for  justice,  for  "equal  accom- 
modations" for  the  same  money.  I  made 
an  attempt  to  purchase  some  cheap  land 
in  a  frontier  section.  The  agent  told  me 
that  the  settlers,  most  of  whom  were  North- 
erners, would  not  tolerate  a  negro  in  that 
section.  So  I  could  not  purchase  it.  I 
protest. 

I  rode  through  a  small  town  in  Southern 
Illinois.  When  the  train  stopt  I  went  to 
the  car  steps  to  take  a  view  of  the  country. 
This  is  what  greeted  me:  "Look  here, 
darky,  don't  get  off  at  this  station."  I  put 
my  head  out  of  the  window  at  a  certain 
small  village  in  Texas,  whose  reputation 
was  well  known  to  me.  This  greeted  me: 
f  Take  your  head  back,  nigger,  or  we  will 
knock  it  off." 

And  so  the  story  goes,  we  hear.  But 
what  Dr.  Lovinggood  would  mostly  im- 
press upon  his  white  reader  is  the  passion 
and  pity  of  it  all.  Like  the  white  man, 
primarily,  says  he : 

I  am  a  man.  I  am  not  an  ox.  I  think 
I  have  pleasures.  I  have  sorrows.  My 
wife  and  children  are  dear  to  me.  I  lo\(> 
fair  play.  Like  him,  I  can  not  be  happy 
under  mistreatment.  No  use  to  try  to 
keep  me  from  flinching  when  tlie  dagger  is 
in  my  vitals. 

Also  let  my  white  brother-  know  that  I 
am  not  after  social  interiningliiig.  1  want 
to  associate  with  no  one  who  is  not  pleased 
with  my  presence,  white  or  black.  In  fact, 
there  can  bo  no  social  intermingling  unless 
both  parties  agree.  As  ex-Cioxernor  W.  J. 
Northen  well  says,  the  question  of  social 
equality  is  manufactured  for  the  benefit  of 
designing  politicians.  There  is  nothing  to  it. 

In  conclusion.  Dr.  Lo\inggood  declares 
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New  Volumes  Issued 
I  in  the  Autumn,  191 1 

In  ordering  books  by  mail 
I  add    8    cents    postage    for 
I  each  volume. 
Baker,  Sir  Samuel  W. 

Cast  Up  by  the  Sea. 
Balzac,  H.  de 

Country  Doctor 
Belt,  Thomas 
Naturalist  in  Nicaragua. 
Bulfinch,  Thomas 
Legends  of 
Charlemagne. 

Chaucer.  Geoffrey 
Talcs.     Retold  by 
C.  Cowdcn  Clark. 
Demosthenes 

Select  Orations. 
Disraeli,  Benjamin 

Coningsby. 
DostoiefTsky.  Fedor 

Prison  Life  in  Siberia. 
Freeman,  E.  A. 
Old  English  History 
for  Children, 
Gaskell,  Mrs. 

Sylvia's  Lovers. 
Hamilton,  Alex. 

The  Federalist. 

Hawthorne.  Nathaniel 

Twice-Told  Tales. 

Horace  Complete 

Poetical  Works. 

Hume,  David 
Human  Nature  and 
Other  Works,  2  Vols. 

Ibsen,  Henrik 
Ghosts,  An  Enemy  of 
the  People,  and   War- 
riors of  Hclgeland, 

Irving,  Washington 

Life  of  Mahomet. 

Literary  and  Historical 
Atlas.  Vol.11.  America. 

Lytton.  E.  Bulwer 

Rienzi. 

Mason.  Eugene 
French  Romances  of 
the  12th  Century 

Mommsen,  Theo. 
History  of  Rome, 4  Vols. 

Rousseau.  J.  J. 

Emile,  or  Education. 


If  You  Ever  Buy  Books,  You  Should 
Know  Everyman^s  Library 

The  titles  shown  in  this  page  are  fair  specimens 
of  the  56.3  volumes  in  Everyman's  Library — every 
one  a  literary  staple.  Not  a  book  in  the  entire 
list  that  leaves  the  tinge  of  disappointment  so  often 
left  by  a  "best  seller." 

EVERYMAN'S 

Leather      I    A    P  t\ /\  [V  |        ^^^^ 

70c  Per  Volume  35c 

The  books  in  Everyman's  Library  are  the  size  of  the 
volume  shown  here,  well  i)rinteci  in  larpe,  clear  type  on 
good  paper  and  firmly  and  uniformly  bound. 

Sold  by  Dealers     ^'  '"^'.^^J;'^''      Sold  by  Mail 

.'\sk  your  bookseller  if  h'e  sells  Everyman's  Library.  Ask  him 
to  show  you  a  volume  and  give  you  a  complete  list  of  titles,  but 
whether  be  sells  Evi-ryman's  Library  or  not,  you  should  have  our 

Hzindsome  Descriptive  Booklet  Mauled  Free 

This  booklet  with  complete  list  of  titlestells  about  Everv man's    ^* 
Library  and  about  our  special  Everyman's  bookcase  offer.      ^' 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  C0.^^"^rw¥o1.'"n'<^3Eu 

/      E.  P. 

Publishers  also  of  the  Temple  Shakespeare.    /  P.^TISI^^fP" 
Edited  by  Israel  Gollancz:  etched  frontis-    ^'         31-UW.iJdM. 
pieces  bv  H.  H.  Crickmore;  title  pages    ^'                  New  York 
by  Walter  Crane.     Printed  in  red  and  /                   ^  „^    ^„^  ^^ 
back.     The    prefaces,     notes    and/            .^  ^^,^  J^ 
Blossarus   of   thi.    lemple  Shake-  /   ^an',    Ubrary    and  complete 
speare  make  It  particularly  suit-    ^*  ,.,  ., 
able  for  students    of    Shake-    ^'       Ujt  of  uUe.. 
speare    in    schools    and   in     #' 
reading  circles.  /     ^'»°'« 

Cloth,  per  volume,  #' 

35c  net  #*      Address - 

Eed  Leather,  ^# 

per  Volume,        *      I  buy  Ixxiks  (torn  

BBC  net        y      \o  scent  or  canvasser  will  call  on  sender  of  this  coupon 
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The  "  Rainy  Day 
is  sure  to  come 


but  you  will  be  prepared  for  it  if  you 
have  saved  and  invested  wisely  in  sound, 
marketable  securities. 

We  can  tell  you  about  such  securities 
and  buy  them  for  you  in  any  amount 
you  wish.  No  amount  is  too  small  to  re- 
ceive our  most  careful  attention.  Many 
high  class  bonds  are  issued  in  denomi- 
nation* of  $100.  and  $500.  Write  for 
booklet,  "Small  Bonds  for  Investors." 

BEYER  &  COMPANY 

52  William  St.,  New  York 
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CHRISTMAS  DINNERS 

FOR 

300,000 

POOR 
PEOPLE 

Will  be 
supplied  by 

The 
Salvation   Artny 

Tlirouphout  the 
Unitcii  States 

Will  you  help  by 
6en(l{n;ru  doiuilion. 
no  nmtlor  liow  small 

TO  COMMANDER 

MISS    BOOTH 

118  W.  14th  Street,  New  York  City 

Westcro  States.  Commissioner  Estill,  669  S.  State  St.,  Diicico 
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Mine  is  a  Different — Some  Say 
a  Better — Way  to  Sell  Cigars. 

My  way  of  selling  cigars  is  not  a  new  way — it 
is  nearly  ten  years  old.  But  it  is  a  different 
way,  and  the  thousands  of  customers  who  buy 
from  me  think  it  a  better  way 
than  any  they  know. 

This  does  not  argue  that  the 
vast  masses  of  men  who  buy 
their  cigars  over  a  counter  (and 
pay  the  several  profits  that  my 
plan  eliminates)  do  so  because 
they  think  it  the  best  way. 
They  buy  over-the-counter  be- 
cause it  is  the  on!}'  way  they 
know. 

This  advertisement  is  an  attempt 
to  reach  that  man  who  buys  cigars 
by  the  only  method  he  knows,  but 
who  is  open-minded  enough  to  listen 
to  a  proposition  on  the  other  side. 

I  import  the  finest  Havana  direct 
from  Cuba,  and  from  Sumatra  I  get 
the  lar^e,  mild  leaves  which  that 
Island  is  famous  for  producing. 
Skilled  workmen  make  these  into 
cigars  in  my  clean  Philadelphia 
factory,  and  I  sell  these  cigars  by 
the  box  direct  to  the  smoker.  I 
claim  that  the  cigars  I  sell  for  Sj-oo 
per  hundred  are  in  every  way  the 
equal  of  the  best  loc.  cigar  of  the 
trade,  and  every  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  orders  I  get  daily  is  a  con- 
firmation by  the  smoker  of  this 
claim. 

THIS  IS  MY  OFFER:  I  will, 
upon  request,  send  fifty  Shivers' 
Panatela  Cigars  to  a  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  of  these  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining  forty  at 
my  expense  if  he  Is  not  pleased 
with  them;  if  he  is  pleased  with 
them,  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees 
to  remit  the  price.  $2.50,  within 
ten  days.  (This  selling  plan  ap- 
plies as  well  to  any  cigar  I  make.) 

You  see  I  make  it  possible  for  any 
man  to  try  my  best  selling  cigars 
hs  a  plan  which  places  him  under  no 
obligation  to  anyone  and  involves 
no  risk  or  expense  on  his  part. 

I  have  a  new  cigar  at  ft;.oo  perhun-, 
dred  —  my  Shivers'  Club  Special, 
four  and  a  quarter  inches  long  and 
about  half  as  thick  again  as  the 
Panatela,  and  the  same  quality  of 
tobacco.  It  is  for  smokers  who 
desire  a  richer  cigar  than  the  thin 
shapes  give.  Of  whichever  shape 
you  prefer,  I  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  fifty  to  try.  And  remember  that 
I  know  that  the  only  way  you  can 
become  a  profitable  customer  is  to 
be  so  well  pleased  that  you  will  re- 
order again  and  again. 

In  ordering  please  use  business  stationery  or  give 
reference  and  state  whether  mild,  medium  or  strong 
cigars  are  desired,  and  whether  you  prefer  the  Pana- 
tela or  Club  Special  shape. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZF, 
AM)  SHAPI, 


913  Filbert  Street 


IN/*yVlE  -  OIN     AUTO     ROBE 

— for  auto,  carriage  or  steamer.  Vcm  ran*t  lose  it!  No  one 
dare  steal  it!  Your  name,  or  initials,  and  town  are  woven 
ri^ht  in  the  fabric.    To  remove  them  destroys  the  jobe. 

Y-'ur  name  in  your  Nanie-On  Auto  R'llie  is  a  touch  of  refine- 
ment impossible  in  bou?ht-from-a-heap  robes  M -reover  the 
Name-On  Auto  Robe  is 

A  $!.>  ICobo  .It  #10.  pr<>p:iifl 
Money  bacli  if  you're  not  hatisfied 

You  must  pay  at  least  $15  for  a  robe  equal  in  quality  to  the 
Name-On  Auto  Robe — and  then  you  ean't  liave  the  protective, 
distinctive  Name-On  featuie. 

The  Name-On  Auto  Ri.be  is  woven  of  dyed-in-the-varn 
Kxtrsi  Ions  fibre  .Mohair 
— ideally  warm,  soft  and  luxurious      In  fast  2-color  combina- 
tions from  any  two  of  these  colors;   Black.  Fawn.  Autotirav. 
Maroon.  Olive  Green.  Dark    Blue    and    l>>ather.      Bound  with 
felt;  triple  stitched;  well  finished.    Size  .'i4  x  72  inches    Special 
colors  to  match  any  car,  $1  00  extra.     Write  for  booklet. 
J.  &  E.  DAWSOy,  Hancook  i-  Somerset   Streets,   Philadelphia 
Mfrs.  of  Te.\tiles  for  Jl  ye.ii.s.  Ai;ents  wanted  eveivwhere. 


that  his  plea  to  the  white  man  is  made  in 
notliing  but  good  faith.  He  realizes  his 
own  weakness  and  the  other's  strength. 
At  any  rate  he  says: 

I  hope  my  protest  will  not  lose  me  any 
friends.  I  need  all  the  friends  I  have,  and 
more.  But  if  it  lose  me  a  friend,  I  want  to 
saj'  to  him  that  I  owe  this  article  to  my 
children.  I  wU  probably  not  be  able  to 
leave  them  much  of  the  world's  goods. 
But  when  struggling  up  the  way  of  life  I 
grow  weary  beneath  its  burdens,  and  must 
lay  down  its  toils  and  cares,  I  want  to 
leave  to  them  that  true  American  spirit 
which  protests  against  "taxation  without 
representation,"  which  demands  "equal 
justice  to  aU,  special  pri\-ileges  to  none." 

Apropos  of  Dr.  Lovinggood's  appeal, 
our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  book  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Robinson,  of  St.  Albans, 
West  Virginia.  It  is  entitled  "^Nlile  Stones 
in  Negro  History,"  and  in  it  Dr.  Robinson 
gives  us  a  veritable  host  of  figures  to  prove 
the  worth  of  the  negro  to-day.  To  begin 
^Wth,  he  says: 

In  Georgia  alone  the  negro  owns  1,449,- 
624  acres  of  land,  valued  at  .1:7,972,787.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  negroes  of  the  United 
States  own  at  least  30,000  square  miles  of 
farm  land.  Deal  Jackson,  of  Albany, 
Georgia,  owns  and  works  two  thousand 
acres  of  land,  upon  which  he  employs  forty- 
six  families.  For  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  the  first  man 
to  place  a  bale  of  cotton  upon  the  market. 
Alfred  Smith,  of  Oklahoma,  better  known 
as  the  cotton  king,  won  the  first  prize  at  the 
World's  Exposition  at  Paris,  in  1900.  John 
J.  Benson,  of  Alabama,  owns  a  farm  of 
three  thousand  acres.  J.  G.  Grove,  the 
negro  "Potato  King,"  raises  an  average  of 
72,lo0  bushels  of  potatoes  each  year,  which 
is  an  average  of  245  bushels  to  the  acre. 
He  owns  five  farms. 

The  wealth  of  the  negroes  of  the  United 
States  is  conservatively  estimated  at  some- 
thing like  $900,000,000.  And  in  consider- 
ing this,  Avrites  Dr.  Robinson,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  negro  started  out  in 
po^■erty  only  a  few  years  ago.  But  he 
works  harder  now  that  he  is  no  longer  a 
.slave,  and  he  works  better,  too: 

In  1900  there  were  over  200,000  negroes 
engaged  in  work  requiring  skill.  Among 
them  were  miners  and  quarrymen,  36,568; 
sawmill  and  planing-mill  employees, 
33,266;  dressmakers,  24,110;  carpenters, 
21.114;  barbers  and  hair-dressers,  19,948; 
tobacco  and  cigar  operators,  15,349;  brick 
and  stone-masons.  14,387;  iron  and  steel 
workers,  12,327;  engineers  and  firemen, 
10,227;  blacksmiths,  10.104;  brick  and  tile 
makers,  9.970.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  2, .585  negro  operatives  in  factories  anc 
mills,  .52  architects  and  designers,  185  elec- 
tricians, 120  engineers  and  surveyors,  1,262 
machinists,  198  tool  and  cutlery  makers, 
342  cabinet-makers.  109  clock- and  watch- 
makers, 66  gold  and  sihcr  workers,  86 
book-binders,  22  engravers,  1,845  tailors,  15 
glove  makers,  24  model  and  pattern-makers 
247  photographers,  and  1.04.5  upholsterers. 

Booker  Washington  is  not  the  onh'  edu- 
cational member  of  his  race  engaged  in 


IWanttoGi&eYou 
"Human  Energy" 

My  book  explains,  for  the  first  time, 
the  laws  governing  right  exercise.  It 
shows  clearly  and  concisely  why  a  few 
minutes  daily  of  movements  scientific- 
ally directed  to  reach  your  internal 
organs — all  of  which  are  muscles — will 
do  infinitely  more  for  your  health  and 
strength  than  hours  of  random  exercise. 

I  offer  it  to  youfree,  because  I  wantyou 
to  understand  the  principles  underlying 

The  Thompson  Course 

which  has  brought  thousands  of  men 
from  uncertain  health  and  inefficiency 
into  fuller,  more  useful  and  serener  life. 

Sooner  or  later  you  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciples of  my  course — all  men  of  sedentary 
life  will.  You  will  find  "Human  Energy" 
a  real  contribution  to  the  science  of  mak- 
ing the  most  of  oneself.  It  is  startling,  yet 
obviously  true.  Sending  for  it  puts  you 
under  no  obligation,  except  to  read  it 
as  though  it  were  written  by  a  friend 

J.  Edmund  Thompson 

Saite  73,  Exchange  Building  Worceiter,  Mass. 
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ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME 

COPPER    PLATE,    IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT 


$1.25 


tHE  QUALITY   MUST  PLEASE   YOU  OR    YOUR   MONEY  REFUMDEO 
SANPLE  CARDS    OR   WEODINS    .MVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
•MTIONEIS 


.<r.i 


912  Chestnut  St 
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Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

Ilosi;;ns  :iii<l   lOsI  iiii:ilos  Fiiriiislioil 

Jno.  Williams,  inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  Tork 

Write  for  our  iUustrated  booklet.  Free. 


There's  a  right  shade  and 

a  wrong  shade    for  your 

gas  or  electric  lamp. 

The  wrong;  one 
wastes  your  light 
or  is  ugly.  The 
right  one  makes 
your  light  do  its 
best    and    is   hand- 


Reg.  U.  S.  I'at.  Off. 


some. 


Our  catalogue  shows  the  different  shades  and  globes 
for  various  uses  in  home  and  business,  and  tells  the  facts 
about  each.      Send  for  it 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company 

Pittsburg-h 


November  18,  1911 
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efficient  work  to-day,  and  to  judge  by  the 
30,000  teachers  in  the  negro  schools,  the 
problem  of  negro  education  should  soon 
disappear.  Many  negroes  have  won  fame 
as  professional  men  and  women,  we  are  told 
also : 

Among  them  are  to  be  found  Dr.  R.  F. 
Boyd,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Dr.  Daniel  H. 
Williams,  of  (Miicago,  one  of  the  two  known 
surgeons  of  the  world  who  have  performed 
a  successful  operation  upon  the  human 
heart;  Dr.  Oeorge  H.  Hall,  of  Chicago,  and 
Dr.  A.  M.  Curtis,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
noted  surgeons  of  the  race;  Dr.  I.  Ciarland 
Penn,  Secretary  of  the  Epworth  League  of 
M.  E.  C^hureh,  among  the  colored  people 
of  the  United  States. 

The  negro  is  not  lacking  in  a  sense  of  art, 
and  Dr.  Robinson  says  of  negro  artists: 

Time  would  fail  me  to  mention  Paul 
Laurence  Dunbar,  who  is  reckoned  among 
the  great  poets  of  the  world;  Henry  O. 
Tanner,  the  negro  artist  whose  productions, 
"The  Raising  of  Lazarus,"  "The  Ten 
Virgins,"  and  "The  Lord's  Supper,"  have 
won  the  applause  and  admiration  of  the 
world's  best  critics.  Mr.  Tanner  won  the 
gold  medal  at  the  World's  Exhibition  at 
Paris,  France.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Morris, 
President  of  the  Negro  National  Baptist 
Convention,  which  is  perhaps  the  largest 
negro  organization  in  the  world;  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  H.  Boyd,  secretary  of  the  National 
Baptist  Publishing  Board,  which  is  located 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  is  valued  at  .f2.'")0,- 
000;  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.  Walker,  the  black  Sam 
Jones;  Bishop  Turner,  of  the  A.  M.  E. 
Church,  and  Bishop  Waters,  of  the  A.  M. 
E.  Z.  Church;  Dr.  Mason,  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  and  a  host  of  others 

And  of  all  these  men,  not  one  is  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  nation's  congress.  But 
the  negro  to-day  is  witnessing  the  light; 
and  to-morrow  he  may  have  emerged  en- 
tirely from  the  dark,  and  to  have  feasted 
his  eyes  upon  the  land  of  promise. 

Just  the  other  day  the  will  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Maria  Fisher,  a  one-time  slave  of  Henry 
Clay,  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune.  She  left  a  fortune  of  .$70,000, 
and  among  her  philanthropic  bequests 
were : 

Ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  Hampton 
Institute,  .$10,000  to  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, .$5,000  to  the  Siloam  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  she  was  the  oldest  mem- 
ber, $1,000  to  the  Amanda  Smith  Orphan 
Asylum,  $1,000  to  the  Carlton  Avenue 
Branch  of  the  Young  JMen's  Christian 
Association,  and  $500  to  her  pastor,  the 
Rev.  William  Alexander.  The  residu(>  of 
her  estate  will  go  chieHy  to  her  executor. 
She  began  her  fortune  with  $800,  and 
increased  it  by  investment  in  mortgagees. 


Days  of  Calm. — "  Your  husband  seems 
less  careworn  than  formerly." 

"  Yes;  now  that  the  baseball  season  is 
()\er  he  hasn't  anything  but  his  business 
to  worry  him." — Loidtirillc  Coiiricr-JouniaL 


Thoughtless. — ^T-alkativk  Passen(;kr 
(trying  to  get  into  conversation) — "  I  see 
— er — you've  lost  your  arm." 

Gentleman  (trying  to  read) — "  So  1 
have.     How  careless  of  me  !  " — The  Taller. 
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"  You  Have  Taken  Wonderful  Care 
of  Your  Teeth  " 

said  a  famous  dentist  to  a  user  of  Pebeco  Tooth 
Paste.     Not  a  speck  marred  their  whiteness,  not  a 
cavity   could   be   detected   in  their   surfaces,  yet 
for  fifteen  months  this  man 
had  not  seen  his  dentist. 

That  man  knows  that 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  is  the 
perfect  dentifrice — the  one 
that  whitens  without  injury 

— protects   teeth  against  ~^^M|||g|||L. 

their   greatest  enemy —  ^i^^^^^^ 

"acid  mouth."   He  knows  ^^^^' 
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TOOTH 
PASTE 


is  not  expensive.  The  little  amount  needed,  the 
extra  lar;,'e  tubes,  the  effectiveness  and  the  jileasant 
sensation  that  follows  its  use — all  combine  to 
make  a  50-cent  tube  of  Pebeco  the  most  economical 
dentifrice  at  your  druggist's. 

If  the  taste  in  your  mouth  ever  reminds  you  of 
a  niotorman's  glove,  Pebeco  is  worth  its  price 
simply  for  the  way  it  cuts  the  brassy  scales  and 
clears  the  way  to  the  taste  glands.  Pebeco 
cleanses,  purifies,  sweetens. 

Pebeco  is  a  product  of  the  hygienic  labora- 
tories of  P.  Beiersdorf  4  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
and  is  sold  all  over  the  world.    Ask  your  druggist. 


Send  for  a  FREE  10-Day  Trial  Tube 
and  Acid  Test  Papers. 

The  test  papers  will  show  the  hygienic  condition  of 
your  mouth  and  the  trial  tube  will  give  you  a  new 
sensation — the  Pebeco  freshness. 


Lehn    &,    Fink 


Lehn  &  Fink,  107  William  St..  New  York 

Gentlemen; — Please    send    me  Trial    Tube 
Pebeco  Tooth  Paste;  also  Acid  Test  Papers. 

( Write-  your  name  and  address  fully  and  plainly) 


of 


107  William  Street 


New  York 


Name. 
Street. 
City... 


.State. 
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OFFICE   SPACE  IS  MONEY— 
DON'T  WASTE  IT 

Every  gqunre  fool  of  space  in  your  office  has  value.    Use 
it  to  the  best  advantaRO  b.v  iii>talliiit' 

(JHL  Art  Steel 

T.>|><>n  ritei- siaiiil  .-iiiil  4':il>inot. 


SAVES  TIME.  RENT 
AND  MATERIAL 
AND  INCREASES 
EFFICIENCY 


This  stand 
occupies  only 
4  square  feet 
MS  compared 
with  t  he  10 
square  feet 
t.iki-n  ui>  b> 
le  old  -st^le 

sk. 


DAYS' 

FREE 

TRIAL 


Clos,ui 

Toledo  Metal 


Die  ate  us  a 
short  letter 
tellint;  us  to 
send  >  ou  one 
on  a  \^  da>s' 
free  trial. 
Use  your 
business 
stationery 
and  state 
what  posi- 
t  i  o  n  you 
hold.  We  fill 
,  -—order   throUKh 

Upeii  *  luir    dealer   or 

through  your  dealer  if  we  have  none,  pro- 
vidinc  vou  will  Kive  ns  his  name.  If  not 
-  itisfactorv  after  ir>  ilans'  free  trial  return 
'  >  ilrtiler  (iJifJ  i;<.ii  iri7(  nut  be  out  one  cent. 

Ilesrrlpflim  :— Kisi'l  stiil  frjiliu-,  »hs<>lut.-Iy 
iii.iisti-u<-lil)lo.  ample  spai-e  for  full  weok's 
supply  of  stationery  WihhI  pKntforms -silent 
iHider  operation,  and  easily  moved  wlieii  on 
.  istors— li.>lf  turn  pt  lever  makes  it  rigid  and 
lumovalile.     Closes  ,ind  looks  at  nicht 

Offlce  Supply  Dealrr>  wli.>  will  h.indlr  the 
hue  write  us  for  a  sp.-.-uil  pi.'|X'sitien. 

Furniture  Company.  2|o»e?S7o^.*- 


Ma/son  AdBraun  ^Xie 

BRAUN  &  CO.  succRs 

FINE     ART     PUBLISHERS 
13  West   46th  St. 

NEW    YORK 


CARBON    PRINTS - 

AND    COUOR    FAC-SIMILES 


A  COLLECTION  WHICH  COMPRISES 
ALL  THE  MASTERPIECES  IN  THE 
VARIOUS  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC 
GALLERIES    OF     THE      WORLD       •.■ 


Illustrated  Extract  Catalogue 

with  800  cuts— 50c. 
(Gratis  to  Educational  Institutions^ 


General  Catalogue  (French  Text  $I.OO 

BOOKLET    UPON    REQUEST 


Members  of 
The  Print  Publishers'  Association  of  America 
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Billia^rJ 


A  Pleasant  Home     , 
Pastime  at  No  Expense 


Heretofore   not  one  person  in    a 
thousand  had  the  opportunity  to  learn 
or    play   Billiards  and  Pool  without 
frequenting  a  public  poolroom,  which 
often  means  the  back  room  of  a  saloon. 

Now,  you  can  purchase  a  Burrowes 
Home  Billiard  and  Pool  Table  for  your 
own  home,  at  small  expense  and  on  very 
easy  terms  of  payment. 

The  Burrowes  Tables  are  scientifically 
consttucled,    beautifully    finished,    mathe- 
matically correct   as  to  dimensions,  angles, 
cushions,  ry>ckets,  etc.,  and  adapted  to  the 
most  expert  play.     Some  of  the  leading  pro- 
fessionals   of    world-wide  reputation  use  the 
Burrowes  Table  for  home  practice. 

The  Burrowes  Tables  are  made  in  sizes  up 
to  4i  X  9  feel   (standard)  with  smaller  Tables 
for  smaller  rooms.     Quickly  set  up,  on  dining- 
room  or  library  table,  or  mounted  on  legs  or  folding 
stand.    Easily  taken  down  and  set  out  of  the  way. 

$122  DOWN 

Burrowes  Tables  cost  $6.  $15,  $25.  $35,  $45,  $55.  $75, 
etc.,  and  are  sold  on  a  cash  payment  of  $1  or  more  down  and 
a  small  payment  each  month. 

FREE  TRIAL— NO  RED  TAPE— On  receipt  of  first  installment, 
we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on  it  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory  return 
it.  and  on  its  receipt  we  wilt  refund  your  deposit.  Write  today  for 
catalog  giving  full  information,  terms  of  payment,  etc. 

The  E.T.  Burrowes  Co.,  IIUTI: 


Makes   repairs   neat 


I 


and  quick.    Mends  harness,  shoes, 

canvas.     Myers' Sewing  Awl  makes 

Lock  Stitch.    $1  prepaid.    Big:  money  for  agents. 

C.  A.  MYERS  Co.,  6381   Lexington   Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


DANNER 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


HIGHEST 
OF  IDEALS 
REALIZED 


John  Danner  built  his  first  bookcase  alwut  1870 — bnilt  it 
well,  not  hurriedly,  with  utmost  care,  loving  his  work. 
Since  then  thousands  of  Danner  cases  have  been  made  and 
each  with  the  same  aim — a  perfect  bookcase.  New  ideas 
have  been  introduced— but  only  such  as  helped  realize  the 
ideals  of  John  Danner.  Always  there  has  been  demanded 
exacting  workmanship  and  perfect  execution  of  his  con- 
ceptions. 

Original,  Exclusive  Features 

Vertical  sliding  doors,  set  on  rubber-tired  wheels;  adjust- 
able shelves:  perfect  sanitation.  Many  styles  and  finishes. 
Our  catalogue  describes  and  illustratf-s  these,  tflls  just  why 
Danner  bookcases  are  best  and  suggests  many  pleasing 
arrangements  of  units — for  lioinc  and  (iffice. 

SOLD  BY  MANY 
DEALERS 

If  yon  don't  find 
the  Danner  in  any 
itore  near  you, 
write  to  Ds  for 
free  catalogue. 
JOHN  DANNER 
MFG.  CO. 

21  Harris  Street. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Roasting  Him. — As  William  Faversham 
was  having  his  luncheon  in  a  Birmingham 
hotel  he  was  much  annoyed  by  another 
visitor,  who,  during  the  whole  of  the  meal, 
stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire  warming 
himself  and  watching  Faversham  eat.  At 
length,  unable  to  endure  it  any  longer,  Mr. 
Faversham  rang  the  bell  and  said: 

"  Waiter,  kindly  turn  that  gentleman 
around.  I  think  he  is  done  on  that  side." 
— Everybody's. 


Apologetic. — Hospitable  Carter  (after 
l)orrowing  a  match  from  stranger  to  whom 
he  has  offered  a  lift) — "  Y'see,  I  b'aint  al- 
lowed t  'ave  no  matches  when  I  be  cartin' 
blarstin'  powder  fur  them  old  quarries  up 
along." — Punch. 


An  Uphill  Fight. — We  are  glad  to  report 
Albert  Blackburn  recovering  nicely,  altho 
Dr.  Mobley  is  still  attending  him. — Sara- 
sota (0.)  Times. 


How  it  Happened. — Condescending 
Chappie — "  I  weally  can't  wemember  your 
name,  but  I've  an  idea  I've  met  you  here 
before." 

Nervous  Host — "  O,  yes,  very  likely. 
It's  my  house." — Sketch. 


Business. — A  train  in  Arizona  was 
boarded  by  robbers,  who  went  through  the 
pockets  of  the  luckless  passengers.  One  of 
them  happened  to  be  a  traveling  salesman 
from  New  York,  who,  when  his  turn  came, 
fished  out  $200,  but  rapidly  took  f4  from 
the  pile  and  placed  it  in  his  vest  pocket. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  "  asked 
the  robber,  as  he  toyed  with  his  revolver. 
Hurriedly  came  the  answer:  "  Mine  frent, 
you  surely  vould  not  refuse  me  two  per 
zent.  discount  on  a  strictly  cash  transac- 
tion like  dis?  " — Fun. 


A  Quick  Change  Artist. — Inquiring 
Visitor — '"  Yesterday  you  appeared  as  a 
fire-eater — to-day  you  are  an  Eskimo 
swallowing  raw,  frozen  fish." 

"  Yes.  My  doctor  ordered  a  change  of 
diet." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Explained. — "  Was  it  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight?  " 

"  No,  second  sight.  The  first  time  he 
saw  her  he  didn't  know  she  was  an  heiress." 
— Judge. 


Costly  Knowledge. — Every  tailor  knows 
a  lot  of  promising  young  men.— A^ew  York 
Tribune. 


Up  to  Date. — Showman — "  Walk  in, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  see  the  Aztec 
giants,  descendants  of  a  long-extinct  race  !  " 
— Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Accurate. — A  Brooklyn  Sunday-school 
teacher  once  had  occasion  to  catechize  a 
new  pupil  whose  ignorance  of  his  Testa- 
ment would  have  been  amusing  had  it  not 
been  so  appalling.  One  Sunday  she  asked 
the  little  fellow  how  many  commandments 
there  were.  To  her  surprize  the  lad  an- 
swered, glibly  enough,  "  Ten,  ma'am." 
"  And  now,  Sammy,"  asked  the  teacher, 
'  what  would  be  the  result  if  you  should 
break  one  of  them?  "  "'  Then  there'd  be 
nine,"  triumphantly  answered  the  young- 
ster.— Fun. 


^  ^Guaranteed 
shifts  ^/.^  up 

You  make  sure  of  your 
appearance,  when  you 
get  Dress  Shirts  with 
the  ^ikfilf  label 

EMERY  bosoms  are  pre-shrunk,  cut 
accurately  and  built  into  the  shirt  with 
the  skill  of  31  years'  experience.  Neck- 
bands pre-shrunk,  too.  And  your  own 
sleeve  length  comrs  in  your  size  of  shirt. 

-      Write  for  the  EMERY  Book  of  shirt  styles. 
Let  us  fill  your  order  through  your  dealer. 

Walter  M.  Steppacher  &  Bro.        Philadelphia 


The  instant  you  apply  a  Blue-jay 
the  corn  pain  stops.  You  forget  all 
about  it.  Then  the  bit  of  soft  B  &  B 
wax  gently  loosens  the  corn.  In  43 
hours  it  comes  out. 

Think  of  that.  No  soreness,  no 
pain,  no  discomfort. 

Fifty  million  corns  have  been  re- 
moved in  that  way.  Half  a  million  a 
month  are  being  ended  now.  All  be- 
cause of  this  invention. 
If  you  suffer  from 
corns  you  do  yourself 
an  injustice.  Go  get 
Blue-jay  —  end  them 
now. 

A  in  the  picture  is  the  soft 
B  &  B  wax.  It  loosens 
the  com. 

B  protects  the  com,  stoi>- 
pingr  the  pain  at  once. 

C  wraps  around  the  toe.  It 
is  narrowed  to  be  comfor- 
table. 

D  is  rubber  adhesive  to 
fasten  the  plaster  on. 

Blue  =  jay 

Corn  Plasters 

Also  Bine-jay  Banion  Plasters 
JllllllllllllllllllllllUlll  ^^  ^^^  ^^  P^'  Package 

All  Druggists  Sell  and  Guarantee  Them 
.'Sample  Mailed  Free 
Bauer  &  Black,  Chicago  and  New  York 

Makers  of  Snrgical  Dreuiogf.  etc.  (IS) 
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Riper  There. — "  Are  you  going  chestnut- 
hunting  this  fall?  " 

"  Don't  have  to.  I  go  to  all  the  new 
mu.sieal  comedies." — Baltimore  American. 


Breaking  the  i-c-e. — When  Alice  Joms 
was  eighteen  she  became  Miss  E.  Alysse 
Jones.  When  she  went  to  enter  a  college 
she  was  asked  her  nam(>  by  the  dean.  She 
replied : 

"  Miss  E.  Alysse  Jones— A-1-y-s-s-e." 
"  Yes,"  said  the  dean;    "  and  how  are 
you  spelling  '  Jones  '  now?  " — Tit  Bits. 


In  the  Dog-watch. — "  Well,  old  man,  how 
did  you  get  along  after  I  left  you  at  mid- 
night.    Get  home  all  right?  " 

"  No;  a  confounded  nosey  policeman 
haled  me  to  the  station,  where  I  spent  the 
rest  of  the  night." 

"  Luck  J'  dog!  I  reached  home." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


His  Master's  Voice.— Casey — "  Now, 
phwat  wu'u'd  ye  do  in  a  ease  loike  thot?  " 

Clancy — "  Loike  phwat?  " 

Casey — "  Th'  walkin'  diligate  tills  me 
to  stroike,  an'  me  ould  woman  orders  me 
to  ke-ape  on  wurrkin'." — Western  Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Gross    Favoritism. 


Talk    'bout    rail- 


roads bein'  a  blessin',"  said  Brother  Dickey 
"  des  look  at  de  loads  an'  loads  er  water- 
melons dej's  haulin'  out  de  State,  ter  dem 
folks  'way  up  North  what  never  done 
nuthin'  ter  deserve  sich  a  disi)ensation !  " 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  Trial  Course. — "  I'm  afraid  you 
may  think  we  are  giving  you  a  lot  of  fish 
this  week,  old  man,"  said  the  genial  host, 
as  they  sat  down  to  dinner.  "  The  fact  is, 
my  wife  has  got  hold  of  what  sounds  like  a 
really  capital  device  for  removing  a  fish- 
bone stuck  in  the  throat,  and  we  want  to 
see  if  it  works." — Tit-Bits. 


woman ; 
And  she 


Didn't  Work. — A  company  of  Edin- 
burgh students  were  starting  for  Glasgow 
on  a  football  excursion,  and  meant  to  have 
a  carriage  to  themselves.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment, however,  just  as  the  train  was  start- 
ing, in  hastened  an  old  woman. 

One  of  the  young  fellows,  thinking  to 
get  rid  of  her  easily,  remarked: 

"  My  good  woman,  this  is  a  smoking- 
car,  don't  you  know?  " 

"  Well,  well,"  answered  the 
"  never  mind.  I'll  mak'  it  dae." 
took  a  seat. 

As  the  train  started  the  word  was  passed 
round,  "  Smoke  her  out."  All  the  windows 
were  closed  accordingly,  every  student  pro- 
duced a  pipe,  and  soon  the  car  was  filled 
with  a  dense  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke.  So 
foul  was  the  air  that  at  last  one  of  the  boys 
Ix'gan  to  feel  ill.  As  he  took  his  pipe  from 
his  mouth  and  settled  back  into  his  seat  the 
old  woman  leaned  forward  to  him. 

"If  ye  are  dune,  sir,"  she  said  in  a 
whtHHiling  tone,  "  wad  ye  kindly  gie  me  a 
bit  draw?  I  came  awa'  in  sic  a  liaste  I  for- 
got mine." — ^fu-Jfidd  Tclajraph. 


say  your 


Puzzling.— Mrs.    A.—"  They 
Ned's  wanted  by  the  police." 

Mrs.  B. — "  Well,  there's  no  accounting 
for  tastes." — Punch. 


DON'T  be  misled— It 

.  will  pay  you  to  look 

for  this  label  and 

get   the  genuine 

Porosknit   Sum- 

' Bi^^y^%^)//:i'^    V  \mer  Underwear, 

~  '  Sold 

•:::\      %  j    Everywhere 

t  G\      50c 

a  Garment 
■•.■•.■•.■■•.■'    Union  Suits,  $1.00 

.■.'■.•.;/  Boys'  Unioni,  SOc 

Coys'Two-piece,  25c  each 

*""'''^  CHALMERS  KNiniNG  CO. 

AmstenlaBi.  N.  Y. 

»Tgi..........K..SJ...      ..^ 

TflADE  MARK 

REG  us  PAT,  OFF. 
Tkii  Label  \tj   o"  livery  (Jarment 


INVITATIONS.  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ril*'  aiil  Maiiipfd 
Corrpct  Styles  from 


Wedding  ^'i'"' • 

an  ElossntShop.it  Mo<l«'r:il«'  I'ricc!. 

I.V«'I:TT.  «17  v.  <"liiirles  Slroct.  B.nltlmnrc  MA 


"For  those  who   daily  defraud    themselves   because  d 
doubl.  feat-thought  and  foolish  timidity.  "      (7"Ae  Author.  > 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP 
SELF-CONFIDENCE  IN 
SPEECH  AND  MANNER 

!By  GRENVIIXE  KIXISEJ*.  author  of 

"How  to  Speak  in  Public  "     "  How  to  Argue  and  Win " 

l2mo  Cloth  $125  Net 

" \  book  of  help,  S'jpi;e.<;tion  and  inspiration  to  men 
and  women  "  -  The  Advame.  Chicago. 

"Equally  helpful  to  men  and  women  in  all  vocations. " 

— Xe:v  Vork  Times. 

OBu  JWoiV.  postpaid.  S  I   50 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO.,  New  York  and  London 


Rl  AD  WHAT 

DR.  WILLIAM    HANNA    THOMSON 

the  famous  New  York  Physician,  has   to  say  on 
Religious  Subjects  in  the 

Homiletic  Review  for  December 

Per  Copy.   30  centt  Per  Year   $3.  00 

FLNK   &    W.\GN.AtXS~COMPANY.   New  York 
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California 


Double  the  enjoyment  of 
your  outing  by  traveling 
the  trail  of  Lewis  &  Clark 
through  the 

Storied  Northwest 

dSee  this  Land  o(  Frj!l  and 
Farms  —  Land  of  a  thjusand 
Scenic  Surprises.  SeeGlaci^il 
Peaks  that  vie  with  the  Alps- 
Vineyards  like  those  of  Sunny 
France — Rivers  that  rival  the 
Rhine. 

See  America  First 

CLRide  on  the  only  exclusively 
first-class  Sleeping -Observa- 
tion and  Dining  Car  train  be- 
tween St.  Paul- Minneapolis 
and  the   North   Pacific   Coast: 

"North  Coast 
Limited" 


Write   for    "Eastward 
Through    the    Storied 
Northwest"  and  other 
booklets  of  trip  and 
trains.     Address 


A.  M.  CLELAND 

Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 
ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Northern 
Pacific  Ry 

UOnly   line    to    Gardiner 

Gateway,  official    Vcllow- 
stonj  Park  entrance. 


f-.i 


<^J^^^^ 


STOP  FRETTING 

OVER  YOUR  XMAS  PRESENTS 

The  most  desirable,  iiKist  suitable, 
and  lea^t  exjensive  of  all  COKRliCT 
Gir  is  IS  a  daiiity 

"LENOX"  CcirbiRalion  Xmas  Pox 

Sent  to  any  address  prep-id  itu  ir.cured  fcr  ONE  CCLLAK 
Contents  of  Fc:c  deri'^ed  for  iriN  : 

(1)  o  pars  '■  iin.ii  li3    giiarnntccd  ■■l.tnox"  l.^tc. 

choice  niack.  'I'an,'  Navv.  Or!>T,     -     -     -     Vnlue  $1.00 

(2)  Beautiful    "  1  enos  "     All    Silk  riowirg-rnd 

"  Four  in  Hand  "  Tie  to  malch,    -     -     -     Value      .50 

(3)  1  pair  of  guaranteed   quality  tLUSpenderb,    Value      .'2b 

ALL  FOR    ONE  COLLAR.       Total  Valne  $1.75 

Contents  of  Box  desi  pried  for  WOMEN  : 

(1)  <i  nairs  0  montha    ptiaranteed    "leno:::"    f^atin 
Finished  Lisle  nrt5e.    Hlnck  or  Tan,    -     -     Vnlue  $1.00 

(2)  3  heautifu!    corner    en^^rnidered    Piire  Irish 

Linen  Handkerchiefs  of  superior  quality.   Value      .76 

ALL  F01  (INE  DOLLAR,     t...!  vaiue  Ji.75 

P-yn't  fnrnet  *'■  ^t  -fe  fhe^i'e  nfuf  8hnfle«  flenired. 
rxp  Tpfer  to  T>un'?.  P.radi^treet'B*  or  anv  I'ank  in  N.  T.  City 

LENOX  SILK  WORKS,  Dcpl.24 .  S  W.  31sl  SL,  New  York 

We  need  socif  Acents. 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 

Foreign 

November  3. — A  British  army  officer,  serving 
\>'ith  the  Sultan's  forces  in  Tripoli,  reports  that 
li  ndreds  of  women  and  children  have  heen 
killed  and  mutilated  by  the  Italians. 

Shanghai  is  taken  by  the   Chinese  revolution- 
ists. 

November  4. — Premier  Giolitti  denies  the  state- 
ment of  atrocities. 

November  5. — The  Porte  notwithstanding  im- 
plores the  United  States  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
massacres. 

Hangchau,   capital  of    the  province  of  Cheh- 
kiaug.  is  CFntured  by  the  Chinese  rebels. 

November  6. — Wu  Ting-fang,  former  Minister 
in  Washington,  is  named  Foreign  Minister  in 
the  local  cabinet  formed  by  the  revolutionists 
at  Shanghai. 

Francisco  I.  Madero  is  inaugurated  President 
of  Me.xico. 

November  7. — General  Wu  Lu-Cheng,  governor 
of  the  Shensi  province,  is  assassinated  in  Ins 
tent  by  l\.anchus. 

November  8. 

Nuiildug. 

November     9. — Howard     Pyle, 
Uvitiior,  dies  at  Florence. 

The  Nobel  prize  for  Uterature  is  awarded  to 
iNIaurice  MaeteWluck. 


-The  Chinese   insurgents   capture 


an     American 


Domestic 

November  5. — Aviator  Rodgers  arrives  at  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  on  hds  cross-continent  flight  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

November  7. — In  the  "off  year"  elections  held 
yesterday  in  many  States  and  cities  in  the 
United  States  the  following  results  are  worthy 
of  note:  Governor  Foss  (Dem.)  Is  reelected  in 
Massachusetts  by  a  reduced  plurality;  Ken- 
tucky votes  solidly  Democratic;  in  Cleveland 
Newton  D.  Baker,  a  "Tom  Johnson"  Demo- 
crat, is  elected  Mayor,  and  in  other  Oliio  cities 
Democratic  and  SociaUstic  candidates  win;  in 
Philacklijliia  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  Reform 
candidate,  defeats  George  H.  Earle,  Repub- 
lican, and  in  New  York  City  the  Tammany 
vote  sutlers  a  severe  loss.  Control  of  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature  is  lost  by  the 
Democrats  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
Socialist  gains  are  manifest  in  most  States,  and 
the  New  York  legislature  boasts  of  its  first 
Socialist  member.  Republican  Governors  are 
returned  in  Rhode  Island  and  Maryland. 

November  8. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
approves  the  I'obacco  Trust's  Reorganization 
l)lan,  re.iecting  the  most  important  suggestions 
of  Attorney-General  Wickersham. 


FIFTY  YEARS    AGO 

November  10. — Major-General  Halleck  takes 
command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri, 
Aiajor-General  Hunter  having  been  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  Kansas. 

The  Union  gunboat  Cnnesloga  discovers  two 
Confederate  batteries  on  the  Tennessee  River 
and  drives  the  Southern  gunners  from  their 
works. 

November  20. — The  Confederate  Congress 
passes  an  act  to  remove  the  capital  from  Rich- 
mond to  Nashville. 

November  21. — The  Mississippi  Legislature 
issues  a  call  for  volimteers  to  oppose  tiie  L  nion 
advance  on  the  ]Vlississippi  River,  and  votes 
$500,000  to  maintain  them. 

November  22. — Two  gunboats  leave  Fortress 
Monroe  and  shell  a  Confederate  camp  at  tlie 
jimction  of  the  James  and  Warwick  Rivers, 
near  Newport  News. 
Fort  Pickens  fires  upon  the  Confederate  steamer 
'lime,  and  is  ansvvered  by  tne  Confederate 
forts  Barancas  and  lucRae.  'ihe  tiring  con- 
tinues througUout  the  day. 

November  23. — The  bombardment  of  Forts  Mc- 
Rae  and  Barancas  is  continued  by  I'ort 
Pickens  and  the  I  tiion  ships  in  Pensacola 
harbor.  Fort  IMcRae  is  silenced  and  Barancas 
and  the  Navy  Yard  are  damaged.  One  gim 
is  disabled  at  Fort  Pickens. 

A  meeting  of  Union  citizens  in  Frankfort.  Ky., 
condemns  the  f/roposal  to  arm  regiments  of 
colored  troops. 

November  24. — A  naval  expedition  from  Port 
Royal  occupies  the  works  on  Tybee  Island  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River,  evacuated 
by  the  Confederates. 

November  2.5. — Union  gunboats  land  troops  at 
Buckingham,  S.  C  and  General  Lee  issues 
orders  that  no  one  shall  leave  Charleston  with- 
out a  permit. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalis  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


J..  C.  Sonora,  Tex. — "What  is  the  exact 
meanmg  conveyed  by  the  verb  'encourage'  in  the 
sentence,  'Jones  encouraged  Smith  to  buy  a  tract 
of  land  at  the  trustee's  sale  "?  Is  it  merely  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  Smith  was  persuaded  by  Jones 
to  buy  the  land,  or  does  it  mean  that  Smith  would 
not  have  bought  the  land  except  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Jones?  " 

Through  all  the  gradations  of  meaning  of  the 
verb  "to  encourage"  there  is  an  imderljong 
thought  tliat  there  exists  a  predisposition  or  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  person  encouraged  to  pm-sue 
the  coiu-se  of  action  that  is  urged.  Thus,  in  the 
sentence  quoted,  it  is  reaUy  understood  that  Smith 
had  some  inclination  to  purchase  the  land,  and 
was  merely  strengthened  in  that  desire  by  the 
encouragement  of  Jones,  and  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily mean  that  Smith  would  not  ha->  e  bought  the 
land  except  for  the  encouragement  of  Jones. 

"V.  E.  G.  E.,"  Williamsburg,  Va. — "Is  the  use 
of  the  word  '  right '  in  the  sense  of  '  very '  per- 
missiDle  in  sucli  expressions  as  'right  smart,' 
'right  pretty"/" 

The  Standard  Dictionary  (p.  1537,  col.  2) 
states  that  this  is  a  very  archaic  or  colloquial  use 
of  the  word,  now  sanctioned  only  in  certain  titles, 
such  as  Right  Reverend,  Right  Honorable. 

"J.  L.  S.."  Glasgow,  Mont. — "Please  analyze 
the  following  sentence:  '  It  took  us  boys  two  days 
to  get  there.'  Is  not  the  noim  'days'  the  object 
of  the  verb,  and  'us  boys'  objects  of  the  prepo- 
sition 'for'  imderstood'/  It  is  contended  that 
'  us  boys '  is  the  object  of  '  took.'  " 

This  sentence  illustrates  the  use  of  a  direct  and 
an  indirect  object,  and  it  is  a  rule  in  grammar  that 
the  "indirect  object  is  the  object  of  a  preposition 
imderstood."  This  will  bo  seen  by  transposing 
the  order  of  the  sentence,  thus:  "It  took  two 
days  fur  us  boys  to  get  there."  The  noim  "  days  " 
is  therefore  the  direct  object  of  the  verb  "took," 
and  "us"  the  indirect  object  governed  by  a  prepo- 
sition. It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  noun 
"boys"  is  in  the  objective  case  because  it  is  in 
apposition  witli  "us,"  and  not  because  it  is  the 
object  of  a  verb  or  preposition. 

"S.  C.  K.."  Ensley,  Ala. — "Is  the  following 
sentence  grammaticaily  correct:  'Always  list 
eacii  checK  separate  '  '/  ' 

This  is  not  a  construction  that  permits  the  use 
of  a  predicate  adjective.  As  it  is  desired  to  state 
the  manner  in  which  the  checks  are  to  be  listed, 
not  to  express  some  attribute  or  quality  to  dis 
tinguish  the  noun  "check,"  the  adverb  "separate- 
ly" must  be  used. 

"M.  C,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "In  an  instance 
in  which  two  women  own  a  studio  together,  wliat 
is  the  correct  form  of  expression  that  would  indi- 
cate sucli  possession'?  Would  the  following  form 
be  proper:  'Miss  Sansom's  and  Miss  Midge's 
stuaio"?  " 

It  is  stated  definitely  in  Reed  &  Kellogg's 
"Higher  Lessons  in  English"  that  "when  several 
possessive  notms  modify  the  same  word  and  im- 
ply common  possession,  the  possessive  sign  is 
added  to  the  last  only."  The  correct  form  is 
therefore  "Miss  Sansom  and  Miss  Midge's 
studio." 

"P.  H.  L.,"  Grand  Ridge,  111.^"  In  the  sen- 
tence, '  What  became  of  your  little  toy?  '  is  '  what ' 
the  subject,  and  is  'toy'  the  complement  of  the 
verb?  " 

The  interrogative  pronoun  u-hat  is  the  subject 
of  the  sentence.  The  noun  "toy"  is  not  the  com- 
plement of  the  verb,  but  is  in  the  objective  case, 
object  of  the  preposition  of. 


On  the  Make. — Two  and  two  make  four. 
This  is  a  platitude. 

Two  and  two  make  three.  This  is 
demagogism. 

Two  and  two  make  one  hundred  and 
fifty.     This  is  high  finance. — Lippinco't's. 


Novembei  18,  1911 
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EGYPT  and  THE  NILE 

Cook's  luxuriouH  steamers  leave  Cairo 
every  few  days  during  thesougnn.  I'liliu- 
beiihs  .iiiii  Private  StcamerH  for  chiirter. 
Frequent  wjtilinKsby  laryeOctian  Steam- 
ers. New  York  to  E(;5'Pt  direct. 

ORIENT  TOURS  ??'""«s;oq« 

lours.  Depart- 
ures Nov.  IH.  .J.in .  6. 10,  20,  24,  Pel).  3, 14.  20, 
Moh  2.  Itinerariis  most  comprehensive. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  i'^K^^sX.'?! 

privicte  iJ.irlieH.  From  New  York,  Nov.  4, 
28.  Jan.  G. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  "r„^iV':;^'/„^e'e 

months'  tour,  leaves  New  York,  Jan.  27. 
Fall  and  Winter  Tours  to  Europe 

Send  for  Frojiramme  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Avenue.  N.  Y. 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San  Francisco, 

Montreal,  Toronto,  Los  Angeles,  etc. 

Cook'H    Trnv«'II«'rM'  ClifqiiOM  nrti 

Uiuta  All  <»v<>r  the  Uorld. 


South  America 
Tour 

A  few  dollars  a 
d  a  y  and  a  few 
weeks'  time  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to 
see  this  fascinat- 
ing country. 

Lv.  New  York  Feb.  1 

Fnr  illn/nilfcl  ithi- 
erani  aililreiis  Uimm 
■il.  iir,  h  ij  t  h  Ave., 
Sew   Ytirk. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB   CO. 


lio.st 


ston.  New  York,    rhihidi'l|)hia, 
(!hii'auo,  I'itishnrt".  Di'troit 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


CUNARD  WINTER   CRUISES 

ITALY-RIVIERA-EGYPT 

Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Villefranche 
or  Genoa,  Naples,  Alexandria  and  Fiiime 
tCARJIABilA  20,000  tons  HCO.VIA  is.ooo  tuns 
FRAHOOIVIA  is,i,',o  t..ns    CAKOIVIA  20,000  tons 

t  Lnjirrst    Tui  liine  Sti-auior  Kvcr    Sent  to    the 
Mrtlitenanean. 

Jan.  6,   Jan.  20,    Feb.  3.    Feb.  20,    Mar.  2 

Feb.  20  and  Mar   2  S:iilin{,'8  omit  call  at  Fimnc. 

Special   Fall    Satllne^   from    New  York  to     the 
Mediterranean 

S.  S.  IVERNIA        November  30 

A  la  Car*e  service  witlumt  c-liarge. 
Stopovers  perinitted. 

FOR   PARTICULABS      Kit".  .   APPLY  TO   nKPT.    I. 

THE   CUNARD    STEAMSHIP  CO.,  LTD. 

New  York,  Hnstoti.  <_'hii'a;.'o  Miiinrap-'lis, 
Philadelphi.-i.  St  Lotiis.  San  Franciscn,  Mon- 
treal. Toronto  and  Winniju'g  or  Ixiral  Agents. 


Mediterranean  &  Orient 

Fall  and  \\  inter  Tours,  and  Cruises 

Write  for  Particulars. 
Ilr  cS: .Mrs. U.S.  I'^iiie.  (.lens Kulls.VY. 


COtW/£fl  tooths 

6  months'  ROUND  THE  WORLD  tour 
sailini;  November  i8th. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  theclimaxin  travel. 
Special  tour  Feb.  3d,  return  via  Europe 
without  additional  charge. 

JAPAN    and    CHINA   Feb.  7th,  with  ex- 
tension to  TRANS-SIBERIA. 
SEND  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

lit   I'riiiil  .>    I>l:ice,  ito-loii,   Miins. 


GOING    SOTTTH? 

Why  not  try  Soutlitrii  I'iii«s,  N.C. .  in 

the  famous  long  leaf  pine  region,  six  miles 
from  Piiiehuist.'  Only  16  hours  from  New 
York,  on  the  Seaboard;  sanitation  pel  feet;  all 
modern  conveniences;  filtered  water  fnmi 
living- .springs:  nomore  delightful  orhealtlilul 
climate  anywhere  ;  no  malaria  ;  lots  of  sini- 
shine;  golden  mean  between  rigors  of  the 
North  and  extreme  heat  of  far  South  ;  good 
hotels,  boarding  houses  and  furnished  cot- 
tages and  ai)artments.  Splendid  srolf 
••ourse;  weather  right  for  outdoor  sports 
nearly  every  day  ;  sand-clay  roads,  unsur- 
passed for  aiitoniobilint::  on  Capital 
Highway.  For  literature  send  to  Mayor 
of  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


Chautauqua  Oriental  Tour 

Sailing  Feb.  14.  Other  Tours,  Central 
Europe,  Norway  and  Russia.  Cultured 
Leadership.  The  very  best  obtainable  in 
CULTURAL  TRAVEL. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 
Marquette  liuilding  Chicago,  Illinois 


TIV«      Cill.l.XIl    cm  ISKN    No. 

1913  (from  N.w  York),  F.'h.  1913  'm.  ,11 
San  FrauciS'-fd.  bv  tin?  nalatiiil  cruisn-.' 
sl.aiii.-r  "VltTOKIA  I.I'INK." 
Wdl  :<,llow  BaTiie  itinirary  aiS.  S  (  I.KVE- 
I.AND.  SU.-iO  and  up.  includin-.-  all 
necessary  fxp(-n8/-8  alxiard  and  agh'^tie. 

iHJJr  A  Few  ArconinirHlations  AvaHable 
for  Seeond  Crnise  of  the  S.  S  Clev*-l;in'l 
from  S.in  Francisco  Feh.  6.  1912.  Dl'KA- 
TIO.N  OF  EACH  CRUISK  110  DAYS.  Also 
('ruf9<a  to  the  Orifvt,  West  Indies, 
Sinfth  Amerii'tt,  Italy  and  Egiipt.  *-tc. 

HAMBURO-AMEBICAN  LINE 
<.5  Broadway  New  York 


Twenty  -  first    Withrow    Tour 

Mediterranean    *'"'>  ^  Larotiia.  New  York  to 

J  M:idrira,  Algiers.    Riviei'a.   N:i- 

anO  pica        Tlieti    cruise   to  (Ireece. 

Fiirnnoan  Turkey.  Palestine.  Egypt  under 

European  auspices  of   sir    H.    I,unn    on 

Dunutlar  Castle.  100  A  I,  Naples  to  Ixjndou. 
Illustrated  Program 
V.   WITHKflW,    II. A..    MelhodUt    Book-Hoom, 
Toronto.  Canada 


WINTER  IN 
SWITZERLAND 

I<et  lis  tfll  you  tlu'hi'altli  ntitl  pliMsurc  advantages 
I'lTered  l)y  the  world's  trreat'-st  winter  rrsoit  r(^»un- 
try.  Write  for  WINTHR  TRAVEL  LKTTKR  NO.  11 
and  a  hand&ome  collection  of  illustrated  winter 
literature  and  booklets,  including  the  Hot»-l  Ctnde 
and  expert  advire  and  literature.      Alt   f rn  . 

SWISS  FEDERAL  RAILROAD 
241  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


See  Europe  inaa  Auto! 

IJ  E  free  from 
^-^  railway  trains. 
Stop  wtien  and 
where  you  pleatio. 
Save  Time,  save 
Money,  enjoy 
more,  and  really 
SEE  EUROPE. 
We  have  for  Hire 
the  best  open  and  closed  Motor  C*  rs  for  British 
and  Continental  Touring  at  thr-  n  ost  reason 
able  Tar. ft  In  Europe.  J..iterature,  detailed 
Itineraries,  al8o  copy  of  "Through  Europe 
in  an  Auto,  '  free  on  requebt.  Write  us  about 
everything  to  do  with  Motoring  Abroadt 
Ihe  liMrCRKATIONAL  AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 

-  -    56  to  60.  Morning  Post  Buildings.     -    • 

-  -     8tranJ,  London,  W.O..  England.     -    - 

Bobfion'g  ©la  WtixXa  Courg 

A  delightful  .Spring  trip.  .Sailing  Jan.  20,  on 
R.  M.  S.  "Francouia,"  for  Spain,  Morocco, 
Sicily,  Italy;  The  Riviera,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo, 
&c.,  Paris,  London.  Ten  weeks— exclusively 
first  class — for  itineraries  address: 
SIi-B.  E.  A.  Robxon    \i  Laurenre  St.,YoDkers,  >'.  Y. 

Sail  February, 

March,  April, 

M.iv,     .June, 

July.      Best 
routes,  best  mannycnient.  best  testimonials, 
cand  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  TOURS,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

4n-i»3      17  I  T  D /^  D  C       Ssno 
Itn.vs  tu,\J  I\\J  r  tL,       and  up 

Visiting  all  the  princ'pal  places. 

Booklet  on  request. 

STKWAKT    &     AVOODS 

26S  Washincton  St.,  Hoston.  Mass. 


fihrhucs! 


■^  NORTH  CAROLINA 

I  Center  of  winter  out-of-door 
life  in  the  Middle  South. 
Free   from  climatic  extreme* 

Four  excellent  Hotels — 52  cot- 
tagfes — Holly  Inn,  now  open. 
Carolina,  Berkshire  and  Har- 
vard,  open    early    in    January. 

Shooting  Preserre,  Trap  Shooting: 

3  ^olf  courses,  tennis,  livery  ar 
saddle  horses,  model  dairy. 

Throngh  Pnllmnn  Service  from  New 
Vork  to  Pinehurst  via  Seahoari  .\\r 
Line.  Only  one  night  out  from  New 
York,  Boston.  Cleveland,  PittsburKh 
:in<l  Cincinnati. 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet  giving 
full  information. 

Pin^horst  General  Office,  Pioeharil. 
Leonard  Tufu,  Owner,  Boston.  Mass. 


Europe 


Orient 


vmiVKRsiTv  p::i.\t9 

2,000  half  tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  c«'nl  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-i  ent  stamp 
for  oatalogne.  Bureau  of  Univ 
Travel,    19    Trinity   PI.,    Boston 


University  Travel 

Leisurely  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient  inter 
preted  by  scholars.  Private  Yacbt  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.     Wiitefor  ann'^'inicemeiils 

Borean  of  Universit)-  Travel,  in  Trinity  PI. .Boston 

ORIENTAL  TOURS 

A  varied  series  iriving  the  very  best  of 
Epypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
I.'?tb  sea.son.  Leader,  Rev  A.  E.  Dunning, 
D.D.,  former  Editor  Contrregationali.st, 
and  lone  familiar  with  the  Near  East. 
Special  lectures. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  spring  and  summer  covering  ail  coun- 
tries. Wide  range  of  prices.  Writ*  for 
advance  booklet  just  issued. 

H.  W.  DINMNG  &  CO. 

irXi  (\'n_TPi:iit  i' 'n.il    H'lisc,   Boston.    Mnsn 


Ckks>iriccl    (.ol  u  inns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

_PaTENTS  secured  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  si<etcli  ior  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  HOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  ot  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLAR.S  offered  ior  one  mvention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress:  saninie  iree# 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

WANTED- Railway  MaiTcierks.  Average 
salary  $1100.  Alternate  weeks  off  with  full 
pay.  Examinations  everywhere  soon.  Send 
tor  schedule  of  places.  FRANKLIN  IN- 
STITUTE.  Dept.  P-,'>1,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  iiositively  earn  #2;  to  Jiooperweek. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept. 31,  Page  Bldg..MichiganAve.. Chicago. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FLORIDA  ^""  *""»  buy  your 
■•  M^VW%.M.Ui%.  winter  homesit^^  at 

Allandale,  Pt. Orange,  on  famous  East  (^loast, 
and  build  your  home  for  less  than  cost  of 
wintering  at  a  Florida  hotel.  Fishing,  boat- 
ing; finest  automobile  racecourse  on  ocean 
beach.  Write  for  Allandale  booklet. 
THE  ALLA.VDALK  CO.MPANY.  DAYTONA.  FLORIDA 

;J0.5    ACKKS 

on  shell  road  near  Bay  at  Biloxi,  Miss.  12- 
room  hou>e  in  high  location.  5,000  Satsuma 
orange  and  gmi)e  fruit  trees,  100  paper  shell 
pecans.  Deliglulul  place  to  live.  Good  in- 
come on  investment.  Price  5'-''J,.^00. 
GALBREATH    BROS.,    Memphis,   Tenn. 

S T A M  PS.    COINS.    ETC. 


CI  055  in  eel    Col  u  inns 


PATENTS    AND    ATTOR.NEYS 


FOR-  WRITERS 


PATENT  YOUR  IDE.A.S.  56..500  offered 
for  one  Invention,  Hook  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent."  sent  free. 
.Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Patents  obt,iined  or  fee  returned. 
\Ve  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense. Established  16  years  Address  Chand- 
lee  &  Chandlee.  Patent  .Attorneys,  943  F  St., 
Waslung:ton,  1).  C. 


Speakers,  Writers,  we  gather  material  for 
addres-ies.  orations,  club  papers,  essays.  Ex- 
pert literarj- service  on  top-cs  lor  occasions. 
Revision,  disposal  of  ^ISS.  Endoi^ed. 
The  Authors'.Agency,  500  5th  Ave.'.NewVoi  k 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mirs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  'iOO  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  H.  Owen,  45 Owen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


EARN  ?10  to  $15  A  WEEK  and  hold  your 
position  besides.     No  canvassing.     We  as 
manufacturers   of    patented    just   in    season 
specialties  have  new  easy  mail  order  plans 
to  keep  our  factories  busy.    We  furnish  every- 
thing.    Large  iirofits.    Small   capital.     Ex- 
perience unnecessary.       If   you  are   one   of 
the    want-to-go  ahead     kind   write    for    our 
most  modern   plans.     Sworn  Statement. 
J.  M.  PEASE  MICt.  CO. 
521  Pease  Building,  Michigan  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  V. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

iafe  Investments— First  Mortgages  secured 
by  land  and  netting  6%  collected  and  remit- 
ted free— Send  lor  booklet  "A"  and  list  of 
offerings.  E.  J.  LanderS  Co.,  Grand  Forks, 
N.l).   E;tnllished  1883.    Highest  references. 


?7.75  P.AID  for  rare  date  1853  quarters; 
$20  forajj.    Keep  all  money  dated  before 

I  1880,  and  send  lu  cents  at  once  for  new  illus- 
trated Coin  Value  Book,  4x7.  It  may  mean 
your  fortune.        C.  F.  Ci.akkk  Co., 

I  Coin  dealers  Dept.,  90,  Le  Roy.  N.  Y. 

j  ~TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS^ 

i  WE  DONT  WAN!  VOIR  ORDER 
OR  ANY  MONEY  until  we  prove  by  Five 
Days'  Free  Trial  that  our  typewriters  are 
the  biggest  bargains  ever  offered.      Get  our 

I  proposition  at  once. 

TYPEWRITER  SALES  CO. 
168X  No.  De.^rbor.v  St.  Chicago 

I      MOTION   PICTURE   PLAYS^ 

WANTED;  MOTION  PICTURE  PL.-VY 
WRITERS.    Great  demand.      Big  pay. 

1  We'll  teach  you.     Address 

PICTURE  PLAY  ASSOCl.ATION, 

!  San  Francisco 


PATENTS  THAT  P.\Y 

Instructive (iuide  Book  lor  Inventors  FREE. 

Special  offer.     Highest  references.  i 

E.    E    VROOMAN, 

Patent  Lawjer,  806  F  St.,  Waslungrton,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.    Advice  and  1 
books  free.     Rates  reasonable.     Highest  rcf- [ 
erences.     Best  results     Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washing^iou.  D.  C. 

PATENTS.  How  to  Get  Eve-T  Dollar  Your  ! 
Invention  is  worth.  Send  Sc  stamps  for  new  ' 
I'iS-page  book  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 

R.  S.  &A.  B.  L.ACEY 
Department  63  W'ashingrton,  D.  C. 

MACHINERY 


RIFEAUTOM.4TICHYDRAULICRAM 

pumps    water    by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion—no expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.    Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.. 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  Vork 


F.TCts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates. 
Outlines,  literary,  historical  and  scientific 
material  for  club  papers,  orations  and 
essays.  Dept.  B,  Bureau  of  Research,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 

MANUSCRIPTS    carefully  prepared    and 
placed   with  reliable  publishers    or    printed 
privately.     MISS  DEAVER,  One  Madison 
.\venue.  New  York. 
A  Quiet  Place  J  or  the   Earnest  Worker. 

FOR    THE    DEAP 

THOSE  WITH  IMPERFECT  HEAR- 
ING HEAR  INSTANTLY  with  the  Acous- 
ticon.  For  personal  use.  also  for  churches 
and  theatre.  Special  instruments.  You  must 
hear   before   vou   purchase.       Booklet    tree. 

GENERAi,  ACOUSTIC  COMPANY. 

211  Beaufort  St.,      Jamaica.  New  York  City. 

Paris  Branch,  6  Rue  D'HanoxTe. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERS  of  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT. 

I  will  buy  autograph  letters  or  documents  of 
anvlamous  i>erson.  Send  list  of  what  vou 
have.  W.  R.  Benjamin.  2-25  Fifth  Ave..  New 
Vork,  Pub.  "The  CoUeetor,"  $1.00  peryear. 
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THE   LITERARY  DIGEST 


November  18,  1911 


Draw  a  mental  picture  of  ttie  most  luxurious 
motor  car  that  your  imagination  can  paint 
and  that  picture  will  be  mirrored  in  the 


Limousine 


In  designing  this  car,  the  instructions  were  to 
overlook  nothing,  the  absence  of  which  could 
cause  the  possessor  to  envy  the  ovrner  of  any  other 
car,  no  matter  what  its  price  nor  the  name  it  bore. 

That  our  desires  have  been  realized,  will  best 
be  evidenced  by  a  most  critical  inspection  of  the 
car  itself. 

The  Cadillac  limousine  is  of  generous  propor- 
tions and  graceful  contour.  Luxury,  comfort, 
ease,  richness,  taste,  dignity  and  refinement  are 


everywhere  strikingly  in  evidence,  as  is  also  the 
infinite  care  exercised  in  the  working  out  and 
the  perfecting  of  every  minute  detail. 

The  automatic  electric  starting  device,  the 
electric  lights  both  inside  and  out,  the  powerful, 
silent  motor,  the  ample  wheel  base,  the  large 
wheels  and  tires,  the  flexible  yielding  springs, 
the  deep,  soft,  comfortable  upholstering,  the 
richness  of  trimmings  and  finish,  all  contribute 
to  the  luxuriousness  of  this  splendid  car. 


Price 

$3250 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit 


The  practicability  of  the  limousine  is  by  no  means  confined  to  city 
service.  It  is  preferred  by  many  for  country  driving;  and  touring  be- 
cause of  the  comfort  it  affords  in  inclement  weather,  while  in  pleasant 
weather,  with  windows  opened  the  occupants  of  the  car  may  enjoy 
the  exhilaration  of  free  air  circulation  to  the  utmost. 

The  user  of  a  Cadillac  limousine,  however,  is  not  necessarily  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  the  enclosed  body.  With  an  extra  touring  car 
body,  a  change  can  be  made  from  one  to  the  other  when  desired,  the 
bodies  interchanging  on  the  same  chassis. 

The  body  is  the  Berline  type,  with  vestibule  forward  compart- 
ment. Its  construction  is  by  the  latest  improved  methods,  with 
hardwood  frame  and  aluminum  panels  throughout. 

Sashes,  heel  boards,  hood  shelves  and  finished  mouldings  are  of 
black  An.ericar,  Walnut.  Glass  in  windows  and  doors  is  selected 
crystal  plate  3-16  inch  thick  without  bevel.  Rear  sash  and  window 
is  stationary;  all  other  windows  slide  in  pockets  and  are  fitted  with 
muffler  strips  and  fasteners  to  prevent  rattle.  Windows  are  provided 
with  stops  that  they  may  open  to  any  extent  desired. 

The  forward  or  driver's  compartment  is  trimmed  in  hand-buffed 
black  leather,  the  seat  without  tufting,  the  top  cloth,  the  floor  cov- 
ered with  gray  linoleum,  with  aluminum  binding. 

The  rear  or  passenger  compartment,  which  with  two  folding  seats 
affords  accommodations  for  five  persons,  is  upholstered  and  trimmed 
with  high  quality  blue  broadcloth.  Window  curtains  are  high  quality 
silk,  with  silk  tabs  at  bottom,  operating  on  automatic  rollers. 

The  lighting  equipment  consists  of  a  pair  of  headlights,  two  side 
lights,    two  pillar  lights,   tail  light   and  speedometer  light;    also  two 

CADILLAC   MOTOR   CAR   CO., 


dome  lights  inside,  3^-inch  diameter,  all  electric,  deriving  their  cur- 
rent from  the  dynamo.  The  bulbs  in  the  headlights  are  adjustable  to 
properly  focus  the  light  rays,  and  all  filaments  are  of  a  special  design 
which  reduces  breakage  to  a  minimum. 

The  equipment  consists  of  36x4>^  tires,  horn,  full  hinged  footrail 
in  rear  compartment,  half  foot  rail  in  forward  compartment,  sliding 
arm  rests,  speaking  tube,  hat  racks,  toilet  case,  rosewood  lever  lock 
handles,  short  robe  rail  with  goatskin  cover  on  inside  of  doors,  two 
slip  pockets  on  center  partition  and  one  on  each  sid^ 

The  finish  of  doors  and  lower  panels  is  standard  Cadillac  blue, 
with  upper  panels  black;  wheels  blue.  Exterior  trimmings  heavily 
nickel  plated. 


The  Cadillac  Coupe  is  a  worthy  companion  of  the  Cadillac  Limousine. 
The  body  and  doors  are  of  aluminum.  The  upholstering,  finish,  trimmings 
and  equipment  are  of  the  highest  quality  throughout.  The  driver's  seat 
is  hinged  to  fold  up,  allowing  eayy  egress  from  the  right  side  of  the  car. 
With  its  additional  folding  seat,  facing  forward,  the  car  has  a  carrying 
capacity  >or  four  persons.     Price  $2250,  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  ATTACK  ON  THE  TAFT  TRUST  POLICY 


Mii.  ROOSEVELT  makes  no  specific  attack  upon  the 
Taft  Administration  in  his  article  in  last  week's  Out- 
look; he  does  not  actually  blame  Mr.  Taft  for  trying 
to  enforce  the  law  impartially  against  all  trusts,  "good"  or 
"bad" — in  fact,  Mr.  Taft's  name  does  not  appear  anywhere 
from  one  end  of  the  article  to  the  other,  and  in  form  it  is  merely 
a  plea  for  regulation  of  the  trusts  by  a  commission.  Yet  it  is 
seized  upon  at  once  as  an  anti-Taft  attack,  almost  a  declaration 
of  war.  "It  is  taken  here,"  says  the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  San  (Ind.),  "as  evidence  that  the  relations 
between  him  and  President  Taft  have  already  become  distant," 
and  it  reads  to  the  New  York  Timefs  (Ind.  Dem.)  "as  a  plain 
notice  that  he  is  at  odds  with  the  Administration."  In  fact, 
the  whole  article  seems  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
"an  open  attack  on  Mr.  Taft,"  and  its  edge  "is  sharpened  rather 
than  dulled,"  in  the  view  of  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  "by 
the  fact  that  President  Taft's  name  is  nowhere  mentioned," 
for  he  reveals  the  fact  that  he  "is  squarely  at  issue  with  practi- 
cally every  essential  feature  of  the  Taft-Wickersham  policy." 
Others  claim  to  see  in  it  an  announcement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
candidacy  for  the  Presidential  nomination  in  1912  or  '16. 

An  article  that  can  reveal  all  this  without  actually  saying  so 
is  worth  examination.  Mr.  Roosevelt  starts  out  with  the  remark 
that  "the  suit  against  the  Steel  Trust  by  the  Government  has 
brought  vividly  before  our  people  the  need  of  reducing  to  order 
our  chaotic  government  policy  as  regards  business,"  an  observa- 
tion that  may  be  general  in  its  nature  or  extremely  pointed, 
according  fo  its  interpretation.  If  it  is  to  be  read  in  the  light 
of  its  context,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  quotes  almost 
immediately  a  letter  from  ex-Secretary  Garfield,  without  dis- 
approval, in  which  his  former  adviser  says: 

"The  position  now  taken  by  the  Government  is  absolutely 
destructive  of  legitimate  business,  because  they  outline  no  rule 
of  conduct  for  business  of  any  magnitude.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  courts  can  lay  down  such  rules.  The  most  the  courts 
can  do  is  to  find  as  legal  or  illegal  the  particular  transactions 
brought,  before  them.  Hence,  after  years  of  tedious  litigation, 
there  would  be  no  clear-cut  rule  for  future  action.  This  method 
of  procedure  is  dealing  with  the  device,  not  the  result,  and 
drives  business  to  the  elaboration  of  clever  devices,  each  of  whicli 
must  be  tested  in  the  courts." 

Becoming  more  specific,  Mr.  Roosevelt  brands  as  false  the 
statement  by  the  Government  attorneys  that  h(>  was  "misled 
by   the  representatives  of  the  Steel   Corporation"'   wlien   they 


secured  his  consent  to  their  acquisition  of  the  Tennessee  C'oai  and 
Iron  Company.  "This  statement  is  not  correct,"  he  asserts, 
and  a  moment  later  repeats  that  it  is  "not  in  accordance  with 
the  truth."  A  detailed  account  of  the  percentage  of  iron  ores 
and  of  iron  and  steel  production  controlled  by  the  trust  follows, 
tending  to  show  that  the  Trust  "during  the  decade  has  steadily 
lost,  instead  of  gained,  in  monopolistic  character."  This  part 
of  the  article  is  taken  by  his  critics  as  a  defense  of  the  St^-el 
Trust,  and  he  follows  it  by  saying  that  when  President  he  brought 
antitrust  suits  "only  where  we  felt  so  sure  of  our  facts  that  we 
could  be  fairly  certain  that  there  was  likelihood  of  success." 
That  the  Taft  Administration  is  pursuing  any  different  policy 
in  its  prosecution  of  the  Steel  Trust  he  does  not  openly  charge, 
but  remarks  in  a  general  way  that  "to  attempt  to  meet  the  whole 
problem  not  by  administrative  governmental  action  but  by  a 
succession  of  lawsuits  is  hopeless  from  the  standpoint  of  working 
out  a  permanently  satisfactory  solution,"  and  adds  that  "such 
action  is  harsh  and  mischievous  if  the  corporation  is  guilty  of 
nothing  except  its  size." 

It  is  "the  most  elementary  kind  of  square  deal,"  declares  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  to  give  the  big  business  man  "in  advance  full  informa- 
tion as  to  just  what  he  can,  and  what  he  can  not,  legally  and 
properly  do,"  a  statement  made  doubly  interesting  by  reports 
that  Attorney-General  Wickersham  has  flatly  declined  to  give 
the  trust  magnates  any  such  information.  "It  is  absurd,  and 
much  worse  than  absurd,"  exclaims  the  ex-President,  perhaps 
without  having  Mr.  Taft's  Attorney-General  in  mind  at  all, 
"to  treat  the  deliberate  lawbreaker  as  on  an  exact  par  \^'ith  the 
man  eager  to  obey  the  law,  whose  only  desire  is  to  find  out  from 
some  competent  governmental  authority  what  the  law  is.  and 
then  to  live  up  to  it.  ^loreover,  it  is  absurd  to  treat  the  size 
of  a  corporation  as  in  itself  a  crime."  This  may  not  refer  to 
the  suit  against  the  Steel  Trust,  and  the  following  has  no  os- 
tensible connection  with  the  Administration's  antitrust  suits. 
We  read: 

"The  effort  to  restore  competition  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago. 
and  to  trust  for  justice  solely  to  this  proposed  restoration  of 
competition,  is  just  as  foolish  as  if  we  should  go  back  to  the  flint 
locks  of  Washington's  Continentals,  as  a  substitute  for  modern 
weapons  of  precision.  The  effort  to  prohibit  all  combinations, 
good  or  bad,  is  bound  to  fail,  and  ought  to  fail;  when  made,  it 
merely  means  that  some  of  the  worst  combinations  are  not 
checked  and  that  honest  business  is  checked.  Our  purpose 
should  be,  not  to  strangle  business  as  an  incident  of  strangling 
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combinations,  but  to  regulate  big  corporations  in  thorough- 
going and  efifective  fashion,  so  as  to  help  legitimate  business  as 
an  incident  to  thoroughly  and  completely  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole." 

The  Attorney-General's  assent  to  the  Tobacco  Trust's  plan 
of  disintegration  is  handled  Avithout  gloves,  however.  After 
stating  that  in  the  ease  of  trusts  "guilty  of  immoral  and  anti- 
social practises,  there  is  need  for  far  more  drastic  and  thorough- 
going action  than  any  that  has  been  taken,  under  the  recent 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  plainly: 

' '  In  the  case  of  the  Tobacco  Trust,  for  instance,  the  settlement 
in  the  Circuit  Court,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment seem  inclined  to  concur,  practically  leaves  all  of  the  com- 
panies still  substantially  under  the  control  of  the  twenty-nine 
original  defendants.  Such  a  result  is  lamentable  from  the  stand- 
point of  justice.  The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  if  allowed 
to  stand,  means  that  the  Tobacco  Trust  has  merely  been  obliged 
to  change  its  clothes,  that  none  of  the  real  offenders  has  re- 
(^eived  any  real  punishment.  .  .  .  Surely,  miscarriage  of  justice 
is  not  too  strong  a  term  to  apply  to  such  a  result." 

The  policy  of  attacking  all  trusts  indiscriminately  is  con- 
demned, and  the  commission  plan  recommended,  in  the  following 
words : 

' '  Nothing  of  importance  is  gained  by  breaking  up  a  huge  inter- 
state and  international  industrial  organization  which  has  not 
offended  othertvise  than  by  its  size,  into  a  number  of  small  concerns 
without  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  way  in  which  those  concerns 
as  a  whole  shall  do  business.  Nothing  is  gained  by  depriving  the 
American  nation  of  good  weapons  wherewith  to  fight  in  the 
gi'eat  fields  of  international  industrial  competition.  Those 
who  would  seek  to  restore  the  days  of  unlimited  and  uncontrolled 
competition,  and  who  believe  that  a  panacea  for  our  industrial 
and  economic  ills  is  to  be  found  in  the  mere  breaking  up  of  all 
liig  corporations,  simply  because  they  are  big,  are  attempting 
not  only  the  impossible,  but  what,  if  possible,  would  be  undesir- 
able. They  are  acting  as  we  should  act  if  we  tried  to  dam 
the  Mississippi,  to  stop  its  flow  outright.  The  effort  would  be 
certain  to  result  in  failure 'and  disaster;  we  would  have  attempted 
the  impossible,  and  so  would  have  achieved  nothing,  or  worse 
than  nothing.  But  by  building  levees  along  the  Mississippi, 
not  seeking  to  dam  the  stream,  but  to  control  it,  we  are  able 
to  achieve  our  object  and  to  confer  inestimable  good  in  the  course 
of  so  doing. 

' '  This  nation  should  definitely  adopt  the  policy  of  attacking, 
not  the  mere  fact  of  combination,  but  the  evils  and  wrong- 
doing which  so  frequently  accompany  combination.  The  fact 
that  a  combination  is  very  big  is  ample  reason  for  exercising  a 


close  and  jealous  supervision  over  it,  because  its  size  renders  it 
potent  for  mischief;  but  it  should  not  be  punished  unless  it 
actually  does  the  mischief;  it  should  merely  be  so  supervised 
and  controlled  as  to  guarantee  us,  the  people,  against  its  doing 
mischief.  We  should  not  strive  for  a  policy  of  unregulated  com- 
petition and  of  the  destruction  of  all  big  corporations,  that  is, 
of  all  the  most  efficient  business  industries  in  the  land.  Nor 
should  we  persevere  in  the  hopeless  experiment  of  trjdng  to 
regulate  these  industries  by  means  only  of  lawsuits,  each  lasting 
several  years,  and  of  uncertain  result.  We  should  enter  upon  a 
course  of  supervision,  control,  and  regulation  of  these  great 
corporations — a  regulation  which  we  should  not  fear,  if  necessary, 
to  bring  to  the  point  of  control  of  monopoly  prices,  just  as  in 
exceptional  cases  railway  rates  are  now  regulated." 

In  reply  to  all  this.  President  Taft's  friends  ai^ue  that  it 
is  only  by  prosecuting  both  "good"  and  "bad"  trusts  that  the 
two  kinds  can  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  classi- 
fied as  "reasonable"  and  "unreasonable"  in  their  restraint  of 
trade.  If  only  the  ones  in  "undue"  restraint  are  prosecuted, 
the  big-business  magnates  will  never  have  an  acquitted  trust  to 
use  as  a  standard.  This  may  be  the  very  reason,  it  is  urged, 
that  the  Administration  is  bringing  the  Steel  Corporation  into 
court,  and  if  it  is  as  "reasonable"  a  concern  as  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  have  us  think,  and  goes  free,  the  suit  against  it  will  have 
precisely  the  opposite  effect  to  the  one  Mr.  Roosevelt  predicts, 
and  will  bring  order  out  of  the  present  chaos. 

More  editors,  however,  prefer  to  discuss  the  personal  side 
— -Mr.  Roosevelt's  "return"  to  the  political  ring,  his  attitude 
toward  Mr.  Taft,  toward  the  trusts,  toward  a  renomination, 
and  what  not.  The  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  which  has 
never  forgiven  his  libel  suit,  immediately  concludes  that  his 
kind  words  for  the  Steel  Trust  show  his  subserviency  to  J.  P. 
Morgan.     It  says: 

"He  voices  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  celestial  ire  against  the  Gov- 
ernment that  dared .  attack  the  Steel  Trust  more  eloquently 
than  Mr.  Morgan  has  voiced  it. 

"He  comes  to  the  relief  of  Big  Business  at  a  critical  time,  when 
it  sorely  needs  an  advocate  who  can  command  the  attention  of 
the  country  and  smear  its  schemes  over  with  a  varnish  of  political 
progress. 

' '  He  provides  the  mask  of  radicalism  which  any  movement  to 
prevent  Mr.  Taft's  renomination  requires  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful. 

"He  secures  to  Wall  Street's  theories  of  trust  regulation  an 
audience  that  no  other  man  could  obtain 
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THE    PRESIDENTIAL    THANKSGIVING    TURKEY. 

— Spang  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 
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it's   a    difficult    feat    to     KEEP    TAFT    FROM    ROLLING    ABOUT. 

— Fox  in  the  Chicago  Post. 
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IN    THE    "  GOOD    OLD     DAYS." 


HANDLING  MONOPOLY. 
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-Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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"The  country  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  he  is  seeking  a 
third  term — not  in  the  open  manner  of  an  avowed  candidate 
but  by  the  indirect  process  of  making  Taft's  renomination 
impossible. 

"That  he  should  reach  out  for  Wall  Street's  support  for  his 
ambition  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  his  record.  .  .  .  No 
other  President  ever  denounced  Wall  Street  so  vehemently  and 
no  other  President  ever  took  such  pains  to  make  sure  that  the 
deed  did  not  square  with  the  word. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  would  be  the  logical  Morgan  candidate  for 
President  in  1912.  No  other  candidate  representing  Wall 
Street's  present  desires  could  command  such  support.  No  other 
candidate  with  the  faintest  chance  of  election  would  more  fully 
merit  the  confidence  of  Big  Business.  No  other  candidate 
could  be  more  thoroughly  relied  upon  to  help  'unscramble 
the  eggs.'" 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  "the  most  successful  politician  of  his  time," 
remarks  the  Progressive  Republican  New  York  Press,  which 
goes  on  to  study  his  motives  in  this  way : 

"Many  students  of  Roosevelt's  career  believe  that  his  pro- 
gressiveness  was  always  only  a  pose,  and  point  to  his  acts  as  far 
better  clues  to  his  real  attitude  toward  economic  questions  than 
his  words  of  denunciation  for  enemies  of  the  people.  He  has 
been  described  as  a  reactionary  wearing  the  mask  of  a  pro- 
gressive. But  the  Roosevelt  who  returns  to  the  center  of  the 
stage  to-day  wears  no  such  mask.  He  offers  a  defense  of  the 
Steel-Trust  combination,  and  he  presents  a  prograrn  which  the 
Socialists  applaud. 

"As  the  most  skilful  politician  of  his  time  up  to  date  he  may 
know  more  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  than  most  of  us  can  guess. 
The  insight  he  possesses  may  show  him  that  he  can  command 
the  support  both  of  those  who  want  Big  Business  to  rule  the 
country  and  of  those  who  want  to  establish  Sociahsm.  Pos- 
sibly Colonel  Roosevelt  beUeves  that  the  country  is  no  longer 
hostile  to  the  big  monopolies,  but  resigned  to  them,  and  tired 
of  all  the  agitation.  He  may  be  counting  right.  He  is  the 
most  successful  poUtician  in  the  country  up  to  date;  he  may 
be  successful  to  the  end." 

A  more  simple  solution  of  the  riddle  is  hazarded  by  the  New 
York  Herald,  thus: 

"This  is  not  the  first  of  April,  gentlemen. 

"Therefore  be  all  the  more  on  your  guard.  If  you  notice  in 
any  of  our  esteemed  contemporaries  the  suggestion  that  the 
editorial  in  The  Outlook  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  decla- 


ration that  he  is  a  candidate  for  anything  except  the  Alibi  Club, 
accept  it  not. 

"The  difficulty  in  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  involved — and, 
beheve  us,  it  is  a  difficulty — is  that  he  has  been  named  as  a 
corespondent  in  the  Government's  suit  to  divorce  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  Tennessee  Iron.  He  can  not  be  indicted  and 
fined;  he  can  not  be  enjoined  and  dissolved.  But  all  the  same 
he  is  on  the  defensive  and  on  trial,  and  he  is  smarting  as  he  has 
seldom  smarted  before.  If  Mr.  Taft  had  onlj-  regarded  the  old 
maxim,  'What  is  the  Constitution  bechune  friends,'  all  might 
have  been  well.  But  now  all  the  heart  of  Oyst-er  Bay  is  on  fire 
and  '  .silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies. ' 

"A  Uttle  more  than  a  year  ago  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  walking 
around,  club  in  hand,  inviting  Mr.  Taft  to  knock  a  chip  off  his 
shoulder.  Instead  Mr.  Taft  has  kicked  him  on  the  shins  and 
hustled  him  into  the  witness-box  for  cross-examination. 

"As  to  the  editorial  itself,  it  will  be  read  ^\ith  mixt  feelings. 
Now  it  looks  like  politics  and  then  like  humor.  Now  it  looks 
like  heroics  and  then  like  flapdoodle. 

"First  you  see  that  the  Sherman  Act  is  abominable  because 
it  has  not  sent  the  Tobacco  and  Oil  Trusts'  directors  to  jail,  as 
they  are  the  unregenerate  of  the  earth;  then  you  see  that  it  is 
infamous  because  it  is  being  invoked  against  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  its  directors  are  above  reproach.  The  inspiration  is 
wounded  vanity,  and  subject-matter  personal  equation. 

"Therefore  we  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  de- 
liverance is  not  politics,  nor  humor,  nor  heroics,  but  really 
flapdoodle,  after  all." 

The  record  of  Taft-Roosevelt  disagreements  to  date  is  stated 
as  foUows  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 

Times: 

"The  Government  suit  against  the  Steel  Corporation  is  the 
fourth  subject  on  which  Colonel  Roosevelt,  has  disagreed  with 
the  Administration  in  his  editorials.  One  was  conservation, 
one  was  the  Controller  Bay  affair,  and  th>  other  was  the  a.*bi- 
tration  treaties.  Only  one  of  these  disagreeing  editorials  has 
drawn  any  sort  of  response  from  the  Administration.  That 
was  the  reference  to  the  restoration  to  entry  of  lands  at  Con- 
troller Bay  in  Alaska.  On  that  the  President,  in  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  referred  to  the  fact  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
when  President  had  restored  to  entry  the  land  on  which  the 
Morgan-Guggenheim  Syndicate  had  made  its  railroad  terminal 
at  Cordova,  altho  it  had  been  pointed  out  by  R.  A.  RaUinger. 
then  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  that  the  syndicate  had 
made  application  for  those  lands." 
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WOMEN    AS  JURORS 

MIXT  JURIES  of  men  and  women  having  been  tried 
out  with  varying  success  in  several  of  the  woman- 
suffrage  States,  California,  the  newest  recruit,  now 
goes  still  further  and  experiments  with  juries  made  up  entirely 
of  women.  The  doings  of  two  such  juries  have  already  been 
recorded  in  dispatches  to  the  Eastern  press,  and  the  only  con- 
clusion they  seem  to  point  to  is  that  some  women  make  good 


women  were  allowed  to  wear  their  hats  in  the  jury-box. 
the  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Post: 


Says 


CALIFORNIA   .S     FIHST     JURY     OF     WOMEN. 

Twenty  minute.s  after  the  evidence  was  in  they  returned  a 
verdict  of  "not  guilty."  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
was  the  editor  of  an  anti-suffrage  paper. 

jurors  and  some  do  not.  In  the  first  case  an  all-women  jury  in 
Watts,  Cal.,  came  to  an  agreement  within  twenty  minutes  after 
hearing  the  evidence  and  returned  a  verdict  which  won  wide 
applause  from  the  press  for  its  dispassionate  common  sense. 
In  the  second  case  a  similar  jury  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Los 
Angeles  so  acquitted  itself  as  to  confirm  the  cjTucism  of  those 
editors  who  declare  that  twelve  women  can  never  be  persuaded 
to  agree  on  anything.  In  both  cases  the  bare  facts,  as  telegraphed 
to  the  Eastern  press,  are  more  interesting  than  most  of  the 
comment  which  they  evoke. 

In  Watts  Mr.  A.  A.  King,  editor  of  the  Watts  News,  was 
tried  before  a  jury  of  women  on  the  charge  of  publishing  obscene 
and  indecent  language  in  his  newspaper,  and  was  acquitted.  A 
California  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  tells  the  story 
as  follows: 

"Watts  is  a  town  seven  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles.  King 
accused  a  town  trustee  of  applying  profane  epithets  to  him, 
printing  the  exact  epithets  hurled  by  the  trustee,  which  reflected 
on  his  parentage. 

"The  people  of  the  town  are  in  sympathy  with  the  editor  and 
there  was  a  demonstration  in  his  favor  when  the  case  was  called 
this  morning. 

"Thirty-six  women  summoned  for  jury  duty  responded. 
When  the  twelve  were  chosen  the  case  went  to  trial  and  witnesses 
repeated  the  exact  words. 

"The  women  heard  the  profanity  without  a  quiver.  The 
jurors  said  that  the  language  was  profane  simply,  and  not 
obscene.  They  said  it  was  less  of  a  shock  when  they  read  it  in 
a  newspaper  in  their  homes  than  when  they  heard  it  from  men 
in  front  of  saloons  as  they  walked  along  the  streets. 

"'Yet  such  men,'  said  one  juror,  'never  are  arrested.  Why 
should  we  punish  the  editor?'  When  King  was  acquitted  the 
women  cheered." 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  adds  the  information  that 
the  editor  thus  acquitted  had  been  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the 
woman-suffrage  cause  during  the  recent  campaign.  The  women's 
verdict,  remarks  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  "rich  in  common 
sense,"  and  the  KnoxviUe  Sentinel  agrees  that  "it  was  no  doubt 
a  common-sense,  ending  of  a  somewhat  trivial  case."  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  apparently  satisfactory  outcome,  at  least  one  news- 
paper critic  pretends  to  find  cause  for  alarm  in  the  fact  that  the 


"Of  com-se,  this  is  a  little  thing,  but  it  does  not  jibe  with  that 
slogan  of  equal  suffrage  concerning  'equal  rights  for  all  and 
special  privileges  to  none.'  That  battle-cry  was  raised  during 
the  late  campaign.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  first  jurywomen 
on  one  of  the  first  juries  composed  of  women  asking  for  something 
that  has  the  earmarks  of  a  special  privilege,  a  little  one,  but  a 
special  privilege  just  the  same. 

"If  the  ladies  are  permitted  to  wear  their  hats  in  the  jury-box, 
the  legislature  should  pro^  ide  that  they  wear  hats  of  uniform 
size  and  without  hatpins.  On  mixt  juries  the  men  compelled 
to  sit  in  the  box  ^vith  jurywomen  would  be  on  tenterhooks  all 
through  a  trial  attempting  to  dodge  the  hatpins.  A  bald- 
headed  man  with  poor  eyesight  compelled  to  serve  on  a  jury 
of  this  sort  would  be  lucky  to  retain  his  scalp  at  the  end  of  a 
long  session. 

"Again  a  variety  of  hats  would  tend  to  distract  the  attention 
of  some  jurywomen  from  the  work  before  them.  A  jurywoman 
with  a  large  variety  of  millinery  might  change  her  hat  every  day, 
and  keep  the  less  fortunate  feminine  members  of  the  jury  busy 
getting  ideas  for  creations  of  their  own,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
interest  in  the  trial." 

California's  second  experiment  with  a  jury  of  twelve  "good 
women  and  true"  had  a  very  different  ending.  The  case  was 
that  of  I.  H.  Nagor,  accused  of  violating  the  speed  laws  on  his 
motor-cycle,  and  the  trial  took  place  in  Los  Angeles.  Says  a 
dispatch  from  that  city  to  the  New  York  Herald: 

"Twelve  women-jurors  argued  for  an  hour  to-day  as  to  where 
they  would  go  for  luncheon  and  twelve  different  places  were 
named,  but  no  two  of  the  jurors  could  agree  upon  one.  The 
magistrate,  hungry  himself,  begged  them  to  agree,  but  they  just 
wouldn't  and  they  and  he  went  without  luncheon. 

"Exasperated,  the  court  ordered  the  jury  locked  up.  There 
were  four  hours  and  a  half  of  continuous  talking  that  frequently 
penetrated  the  corridors.  Somewhat  disheveled  and  flushed 
twelve  women  filed  into  court  and  announced  that  they  could  not 
agree  on  a  verdict  either.  'Just  because'  was  one  woman's 
explanation  of  her  refusal  to  convict.  She  was  Mrs.  Nora  E. 
Danford,  the  forewoman.  Upon  the  demand  of  the  court  she 
explained  that  she  had  no  confidence  in  the  District  Attorney's 
case. 

' '  The  jury  was  discharged  and  the  magistrate  announced  that 
men  would  be  selected  next  time  to  try  the  case." 

"It  will  be  seen,  then,"  remarks  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle- 
Telegraph,  "that  there  may  be  bad  woman  juries  as  well  as  good 
ones,  just  as  we  find  a  varying  standard  of  fitness  among  juries 
of  the  other  sex;  as  to  how  the  average  of  fitness  on  the  part  of 
male  and  female  juries  compares,  further  demonstration  must 
be  awaited." 

In  the  State  of  Washington  recent  legislation  has  made  jury 
service  on  the  part  of  women  optional  instead  of  compulsory. 
There  and  in  Colorado  the  mixt  jury  is  becoming  almost  a 
commonplace,  altho  it  seems  to  have  brought  in  its  wake  some 
minor  but  embarrassing  problems  which  still  await  solution. 
Thus,  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  we  read: 

"A  mofet  embarrassing  issue  was  raised  in  Seattle  when  two 
women  and  ten  men  were  impaneled  on  a  jury  in  a  murder  case. 
Under  the  Federal  Constitution  the  jury  had  to  be  locked  up. 
Members  can  not  be  separated.  The  women  protested  and  were 
excused  by  the  court.  Counsel  raised  objections  to  this.  The 
trial  continued,  but  the  point  of  law  is  yet  to  be  settled  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Objections  have  been  raised  by  women  to 
male  members  of  the  jury  smoking  in  the  jury-room,  and  male 
members  of  the  jury  objected  to  women  members  wearing  hats 
in  the  jury-box.     These  are  minor  matters." 

Dispatches  from  Seattle  and  Tacoma  report  that  women 
jiu-ors  have  shown  themselves  "consistently  anxious  to  punish 
the  guilty" — more  so,  in  fact,  than  men  jurors.  This  leads  the 
Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor  to  remark: 

"The  fundamental  principle  of  Anglo-American  jurisprudence 
has  been  that  innocence  was  assumed  until  guilt  was  proved: 
that  of  the  French  code  is  the  reverse.     Women,  participating 
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A     NEW     MEMBER. 

— Westerman  in  the  Coliunbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 
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DELIVERING    THE    GOOD8. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 


WHAT   NEXT? 


in    American    judicial    affairs,    might    modify    the    traditional 
national  habit." 

In  the  results  of  women's  service  on  Tacoma  juries  the 
Tacoma  Ledger  sees  "a  setback  to  the  theory  that  woman, 
more  than  man,  is  swayed  by  prejudice  and  passion,"  and  the 
Arizona  City  Arizona  Democrat  thinks  that  the  system  of  mixt 
juries  is  "probably  successful."  On  the  other  hand  the  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat  thinks  that,  in  view  of  the  many  hardships 
and  embarrassments  pertaining  to  jury  service,  women  should 
be  exempted  from  such  duty.  And  the  mixt  jury,  it  argues,  is 
peculiarly  objectionable. 


MUST    RICH   SMUGGLERS  GO  TO  JAIL? 

THE  SPECTACLE  of  poor  smugglers  being  dragged 
off  to  jail  while  rich  ones  walk  out  of  court  free,  after 
paying  fines,  stirs  the  wrath  of  United  States  District 
Attorney  Wise  of  New  York,  and,  he  says,  has  often  made 
him  wish  when  rich  men  were  being  tried  that  he  might  be  "the 
judge  instead  of  the  prosecuting  attorney."  Not  that  Mr. 
Wise  feels  like  underestimating  the  value  of  the  work  done, 
even  when  the  rich  are  only  fined,  but  he  thinks  the  judges  who 
sit  upon  these  cases  do  not  understand  how  necessary  jaU 
sentences  are  in  order  to  break  up  smuggling.  It  was  before  a 
gathering  of  jewelers  in  New  York  City  that  Mr.  Wise  unbur- 
dened himself  in  this  manner  the  other  day,  clinching  his  re- 
marks by  asserting  that  since  a  rich  woman  had  actually  been 
sent  to  prison,  no  other  case  of  smuggling  had  been  brought 
before  him.  He  spoke  of  the  prevalence  of  smuggling  when 
he  came  into  office  and  the  lack  of  sentiment  against  it  in  the 
community.  The  only  effective  remedy,  he  soon  discovered,  was 
imprisonment.  But,  he  went  on,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
World  the  next  morning: 

"It  has  been  difficult  to  get  the  courts  to  back  me  up.  Con- 
viction after  conviction  of  prominent  persons  has  been  won,  but 
in  vain  have  I  cried  for  penitentiary  sentences.  The  obscure, 
the  unimportant,  or  the  poor  man  was  sent  to  Atlanta,  to  Black- 
well's  Island,  or  to  some  other  prison,  but  the  rich  and  the  im- 
portant got  fines,  in  many  cases  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
of  which  they  had  defrauded  the  Government 

"There  was  a  certain  gentleman  convicted  of  smuggling. 
This  gentleman  was  once  governor  of  a  State.  In  his  campaign 
he  stumped  that  State  bellowing  for  a  protective  tariff.  That 
was  the  issue  upon  which  he  based  his  fight.  Yet  he  tried  to 
evade  the  duty  on  some  $11 ,000  of  goods  he  brought  in.  He  was 
caught  in  the  attempt  and  I  did  my  best  to  have  him  sent  to 
the  penitentiary.  I  urged  that  he  be  made  an  example  of,  but  the 
judge  let  him  off  with  fines  and  penalties.     Yet  a  little  later, 


a  poor  Greek  convicted  of  the  same  crime  was  sent  to  Bla<;k- 
well's  Island  for  nine  months." 

Then  there  were  the  Duveen  Brothers,  art  importers.  Tho 
the  Government  has  received  $1,200,000  in  settlement  of  a 
civil  suit,  and  $35,000  fines,  no  one  has  gone  to  jail  so  far.  But 
the  District  Attorney  stiU  has  hopes.  Mr.  Wise  went  on  to 
tell  of  other  smugglers  caught  in  the  Government  net  and  to 
comment  on  the  punishment  which  they  did  or  did  not  re- 
ceive. The  jewelers  were  reminded  that  the  honest  merchant 
suffered  from  the  unfair  competition  of  the  successful  smug- 
gler and  undervaluator.     But  the  speaker  concluded : 

"  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  jail  sentences,  fines,  and  forfeitures 
will  operate  as  a  deterrent  in  the  future,  and  that  hereafter 
honest  merchants  may  have  the  right  to  pursue  their  calling 
without  having  to  face  dishonest  and  unfair  competition." 

In  reply  to  these  statements  Judges  Martin  and  Holt,  of  the 
Federal  bench  in  New  York  City,  are  quoted  to  the  effect  that 
the  judge  must  himself  decide  whether  to  practise  lenity  or 
severity,  and  that  ordinarily  punishment  bj-  fining  amply  meets 
the  demands  of  justice  in  cases  of  smuggling  and  undervaluation. 
Judge  Martin  answers,  in  the  New  York  Times,  several  of 
Mr.  Wise's  more  specific  criticisms.  Sebasta,  the  Syrian  con- 
victed of  smuggling  a  harp,  was  sentenced  to  seven  months, 
imprisonment  partly  because  he  had  committed  perjury  on 
the  stand,  while  a  jail  sentence  in  the  case  of  Henry  J.  Duveen, 
sixty  years  old  and  ill,  "might  have  caused  his  death,  which 
the  law  did  not  demand."  However.  Judge  Martin  went  on 
to  say: 

"There  are  conditions  that  ought  to  carry  jail  sentences  for 
smuggling,  and  perhaps  one  of  them  would  be  a  second  offense. 
I  have  had  no  second  offenders  before  me  yet.  When  I  do  I 
shall  strive  to  make  the  punishment  adequate." 

Mrs.  Hill  was  sent  to  prison  by  Judge  Martin,  because,  as 
he  told  a  newspaper  man,  "she  was  a  strong  healthy  woman 
and  could  stand  it."  Judge  Holt  reminded  an  interviewer  that 
smuggling,  tho  a  crime,  was  quite  different  from  such  things  as 
assault,  shooting,  and  robbing — a  wrong  by  statute  only.  And, 
he  added: 

"  So  long  as  there  is  a  high  tariff,  there  is  bound  to  bo  smuggling. 
Some  persons,  especially  women,  will  continue  to  think  they  have 
a  right  to  bring  home  purchases  without  ha\-ing  to  p&y  heav3- 
duties." 

Some  idea  of  the  clean  sweeping  tlone  by  the  new  broom  in 
the  port  of  New  York,  which  is  praised  highly  by  the  judges 
just  quoted,  may  be  gathered  from  these  statistics  furnished 
Mr.  Wise  by  Collector  Loeb: 
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"In  1905.  the  a,mount  of  duty  collected  on  passengers'  bag- 
gage, from  173,440  passengers,  was  $645,416.09. 

"In  1911.  the  amount  of  duty  collected  on  passengers'  bag- 
gage, from  320,133  passengers,  was  $2,305,562.20. 

"In  1905.  the  173,440  passengers  declared  jewelry  and  precious 
stones,  set  and  unset,  upon  which  they  paid  the  grand  total 
of  $177. 

"In  1911,  the  320,133  passengers  declared  jewelry  and  precious 
stones,  set  and  unset,  upon  which  they  paid  $199,905.30. 

"In  1905,  the  entire  collection  of  duties  at  this  port  upon  all 
jewelry  and  precious  stones,  set  and  unset,  amounted  to  $2,519,- 
617.50,  while  in  the  year  1911  the  duties  collected  upon  the 
same  class  of  merchandise  were  $4,138,760.75." 


A   "  LYNCH-LAW  "  GOVERNOR 

WHEN  THE  chief  magistrate  of  a  historic  Southern 
State  makes  a  public  and  open  avowal  of  sympathy 
with  lynchers,  it  is  to  be  expected,  as  a  Boston  paper 
observes,  that  such  a  confession  will  go  abroad  as  a  sample  of 
sentiment  in  public  life  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
lament  several  Southern  editors,  "our  sometimes  unsjTnpathetic 
friends  of  the  North  "  will  judge  of  the  whole  South  bj^'what  is 
read  of  South  Carolina.  It  is  bad  enough,  as  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Chronicle  notes,  "for  a  State  to  have  a  Governor  whose 

sympathies  are  with  mob- 
law,  but  matters  are  made 
worse  when  his  boast  is 
telegraphed  over  the  country 
that  he  would  have  led  the 
mob  which  killed  a  negro, 
rather  than  to  have  called 
out  the  militia  to  protect  the 
culprit."  And  the  mob,  it 
adds,  was  in  fact  led  by  a 
member  of  the  legislature. 
The  Atlanta  Journal  regret- 
fully concludes  that  through- 
out other  sections  of  the 
country  ' '  small  consideration 
will  be  given  the  circum- 
stance that  the  sentiment 
was  uttered  by  a  Governor 
who  has  not  the  entire  sym- 
pathy of  either  his  feUow 
South  Carolinians  or  his  fel- 
low Southerners." 

But  we  are  warned  against 
taking  such  acts  and  such 
utterances  as  representative 
of  the  Palmetto  State.  Cole 
L.  Blease  is  declared  by  the 
Savannah  Neivs  "unfit  to  be 
the  Governor  of  a  great 
State."  In  South  Carolina 
the  Rocky  Hill  Record  asks,  "Is  South  Carolina  proud  of  her 
chief  lawbreaker?  "  "  When  the  lawful  and  sworn  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  in  high  authority,  openly  stand  for  mob 
rule  and  the  people  sustain  them,"  the  Columbia  State  is  almost 
ready  to  despair  "of  the  struggle  to  establish  a  civilization 
guided  and  controlled  by  law.  We  have  had  the  mob  spirit  since 
the  birth  of  the  commonwealth  and  before  .  .  .  but  it  is  only 
lately  that  the  people  elected  governors  to  defend  it  and  incite  it." 
Other  South  Carolina  papers,  too,  notably  the  Easley  Progress, 
Spartanburg  Herald,  and  Orangeburg  Times  and  Democrat,  are 
carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign  against  lynching  and  mob 
violence,  while  at  least  two  towns  have  called  citizens'  meetings 
to  repress  lawlessness.  And  in  the  face  of  aU  this,  exclaims  the 
l^ieyv  York  Evening  Post,  "the  Governor  of  the  State  glorifies  the 
lynchers  and  promises  them  a  pardon  in  advance." 


COLE    L.    BLEASE, 

South  Carolina's  Governor,  who 
publicly  asserted  that  rather  than 
use  the  power  of  his  office  to  stop 
the  lynching  of  a  negro,  he  "would 
have  resigned  his  office  and  come  to 
Honea  Path  and  led  the  mob." 


The  kindly  consideration  the  Southern  press  do  not  expect 
forms,  however,  the  substance  of  Northern  editorial  comment 
on  this  gubernatorial  outbreak,  and  the  fire  of  criticism  is  aimed 
at  the  Governor  alone.  "This  official,"  as  the  New  York  World 
refers  to  Governor  Blease,  "has  now  added  to  his  offenses  against 
public  decency  and  order  by  openly  commending  mob-lynching 
of  a  negro."  Some  of  these  "offenses"  are  then  listed  by  the 
New  York  daily  : 

"When  he  became  Governor  he  voided  the  commissions  of 
all  notaries  public  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  few  negro  notaries. 
He  has  opposed  the  taxation  of  whites  in  help  of  negro  educa- 
tion. In  defiance  of  law  he  refused  to  appoint  special  judges 
on  recommendation  of  Chief  Justice  Jones.  At  odd  moments 
he  would  revise  the  school-books  to  suit  his  views  of  South 
Carolina  history,  and  offer  to  whip  or  kill  all  offending  editors." 

This  is  a  case  for  "an  old-fashioned  impeachment,"  and  The 
World  rejoices  in  company  with  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  the  Springfield  Republican  that  such 
action  is  taking  shape.  The  Boston  Advertiser  is  pleased  to  note 
that  while  1,000  people  heard  the  Governor  laud  the  Honea 
Path  lynchers  for  "punishing  this,  nigger  brute,"  not  one  of 
them  cheered.  Most  of  therh,  remarks  The  Advertiser,  may 
have  thought  that  the  negro,  who  had  committed  a  heinous 
crime,  met  a  deserved  fate,  "but  they  were  not  prepared  for 
the  Governor  of  the  State  to  laud  the  work  of  lynchers  in  a  public 
address."  "Whatever  private  views  the  people  of  the  State 
may  hold  about  lynching,  they  must,"  believes  the  New  York 
Tribune,  "perceive  the  danger  in  having  the  Governor  fanning 
the  flames  of  race  prejudice  and  lawless  violence."  The  writer 
of  a  Columbia  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  sees  Governor 
Blease's  political  downfall  well-nigh  assured  as  a  result  of  his 
latest  performance: 

"Governor  Blease's  speech  has  been  bitterly  resented  all  over 
the  State,  and  he  will  be  attacked  when  the  legislature  meets. 
The  legislature  is  hostile  to  him,  and  following  revelations  in 
regard  to  his  alleged  relations  with  the  'Whisky  Ring'  in  the 
days  of  the  dispensary,  when  he  was  State  Senator,  a  movement 
was  started  to  begin  impeachment  proceedings. 

"It  is  the  general  opinion  that  his  speech  will  cause  the  move- 
ment to  come  to  a  head,  and  that  he  will  have  a  hard  fight  to 
keep  from  being  put  out  of  office." 

The  "offensive  contrast"  of  Blease's  conduct  with  that  of 
most  Southern  governors  in  dealing  with  lynching  is  thus  en- 
larged upon  by  the  Boston  Transcript: 

"Governor  Gilchrist  of  Florida  only  yesterday  ordered  militia 
to  Plant  City  to  guard  the  jail,  in  which  a  negro  murderer  is  held 
to  await  trial,  and  to  support  the  civil  authorities.  Tho  Varda- 
man  is  a  'nigger-hater,'  he,  while  Governor  of  Mississippi, 
prevented  lynehings  at  the  risk  of  his  own  popularity.  Senator 
Swanson  is  not  a  nigger-hater,  simplj^  a  Southern  Democrat, 
and  in  the  four  years  he  was  Governor  of  Virginia  there  was  not 
a  lynching.  He  said  when  he  took  office  that  every  man  accused 
of  crime  should  have  his  constitutional  right  to  a  fair  trial 
protected,  and  he  lived  up  to  his  promise.  The  militia  were  used 
to  back  up  the  civil  authorities,  and  even  negroes  charged  with 
atrocious  crimes  were  brought  before  court  and  jury.  Governor 
Swanson  did  his  whole  duty  and  kept  the  escutcheon  of  the  Old 
Dominion  clean.  Blease  is  his  own  parallel,  for  even  Tillman, 
when  fresh  from  his  first  victory,  did  not  altogether  forget  that 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  is  answerable  to  all  its  people 
and  all  its  laws." 

Two  representative  views  of  the  lyncliing  problem,  South  and 
North,  appear  in  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union  and  the 
Springfield  Republican.     Says  the  Southern  editor: 

"Where  lynching  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  women 
it  is  justifiable,  and  if  there  be  something  worse  than  lynching 
that  would  protect  endangered  women,  that  would  also  be  justi- 
fied in  the  absence  of  other  protection.  But  where  laws  are 
enforced  lynching  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  women, 
nor  for  the  protection  of  property." 

Before  we  can  stop  lynching,  we  are  told,  the  popular  impres- 
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sion  that  justice  can  not  be  expected  from  the  courts  must  be 
eradicated.     But, 

"When  sheriffs  refuse  to  arrest,  when  magistrates  refuse  to 
issue  warrants,  and  when  the.se  failures  are  not  immediately 
investigated  by  the  executive,  the  habit  of  thought  is  fixt  which 
promotes  lynchings  and  is  responsible  for  it — who  is  responsible 
for  the  popular  doubts  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law?  " 


All  this  may  be  true,  but  the  Massachusetts 
impressively : 


aper  rejoms 


"The  country  will  pay  dearly  in  time  for  its  Coatesville  juries 
and  its  Governor  Bleases,  unless  this  long  carnival  of  hideous 
injustice  to  the  black  race  be  checked.  Terrible  will  be  the 
retribut.on." 


INTERPRETING   THE  SOCIALIST   VOTE 

THE  SURPRIZE  of  the  recent  elections  throughout  the 
country  was  the  size  of  the  Socialist  vote  which  they 
brought  to  light,  and  the  non-Socialist  press  have  since 
been  searching  diligently  for  explanations  of  the  almost  startling 
growth  of  this  third  party — a  growth  which  moves  the  Socialist 
Congressman,  Victor  Berger,  to  prophesy  that  his  party  will 
be  2,000,000  strong  in  next  year's  Presidential  election.  The 
prevailing  theory  among  the  independent  and  old-party  organs 
is  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  votes  cast  for  Socialist 
candidates  on  November  7  were  cast  by  Socialists.  In  other 
words,  they  represent  local  revolts  against  local  instances  of 
bossism  and  corrupt  machine-rule  in  one  or  both  of  the  old 
parties,  rather  than  actual  conversions  to  the  economic  doctrines 
of  Socialism. 

Thus  the  Milwaukee  Journal  (Ind.),  published  in  a  city  which 
has  a  Socialist  mayor,  thinks  the  Socialist  votes  in  the  recent 
election  were  chiefly  protest  votes,  the  people  using  the  Socialists 
as  a  club  with  which  to  whack  both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  for  neglect  and  betrayal.  In  many  States  and  muni- 
cipalities where  both  the  old  parties  have  developed  corrupt 
machines,  remarks  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Ind.), 
"the  Socialist  party  is  the  one  medium  of  protest."  "As  the 
party  of  protest,"  says  the  Toledo  Blade  (Rep.),  "its  door-mat 
now  bears  the  word  'Welcome'  to  all  disgusted  with  corrup- 
tion." The  Socialist  victories  are  not  "particularly  ominous," 
avers  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  since  they  merely 
indicate  the  people's  determination  "to  scare  certain  parties 
into  being  better."  ."A  plague  on  both  your  houses,"  is  the 
s(>ntiinent  which  has  turned  Democratic  and  Republican 
voters  to  a  now  partj'  for  relief,  declares  the  St.  Louis  Posl- 
Dispaich  (Ind.). 


To  the  New  York  Tribune,  an  Administration  organ,  it  seems 
that  the  Socialist  vote  must  owe  its  vigorous  growth  to  the 
recent  activities  of  the  insurgent  Republicans.  "The  recent 
local  and  State  elections,"  it  declares,  "point  to  the  p)ossibility 
that  insurgents  are  actually,  albeit  unwittingly,  Socialistic 
propagandists  in  disguise."  To  the  Progressive  Republican 
papers,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  clear  from  the  start  that 
the  real  breeders  of  Socialism  are  the  standpatters  and  reac- 
tionaries of  both  parties.  The  Philadelphia  North  American 
(Pro.  Rep.)  does  not  hesitate  to  lay  the  responsibility  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Taft's  Administration,  and  to  point  to  progressive 
popular  government  as  the  remedy.     To  quote: 

"Three  years  of  Taft  have  given  to  the  Socialists  the  impetus 
that  was  checked  by  progressive  popular  rule.  How  else  can 
we  read  intelligently  the  results  of  last  Tuesday's  balloting, 
that  showed  not  a  sign  of  Socialist  gains  in  a  single  progressive 
Republican  or  Democratic  State  or  city? 

"There  was  not  a  sign  of  Socialism  advancing  in  Wisconsin. 
But  Bourbon  Mississippi  and  trust-enslaved  Pittsburg  are 
hysterical  in  alarm  over  the  Socialists'  great  gains." 

While  the  capitalistic  press  see  in  the  Socialist  returns  merely  a 
vote  of  protest,  the  Socialists  see  in  them  a  growing  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  theirs  is  the  true  political  faith.  There  is  truth 
and  error  in  both  explanations,  declares  the  Minneapolis  Jour- 
nal (Ind.  Rep.): 

"There  is  considerable  dissatisfaction.  It  manifests  itself 
in  local  ebullitions  against  Republican  or  Democratic  candidates. 
But  it  is  not  accurate  to  .say  that  because  the  voting  was  local 
the  dissatisfaction  was  local  also.  It  may  have  been  general, 
but  confined  by  the  necessities  of  the  case  to  local  explosions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  Socialist  voting 
is  due  to  an  acceptance  by  the  voters  of  the  full  Socialist  pro- 
gram. It  is  very  unlikely  that  such  a  study  has  yet  been  made, 
or  that  it  would  be  accepted  if  the  examination  had  been  made. 
The  Socialist  vote  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  warning  to 
the  old  parties  that  their  platitudinous  platforms  which  they 
do  not  carry  out  have  ceased  to  charm  the  electorate." 

Many  non-Socialist  papers  which  admit  the  growth  of 
Socialism  in  the  municipal  field  deny  that  it  has  made  cor- 
responding progress  in  national  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Chicago  Daily  Socialist  is  confident  that  the  recent  victories  will 
act  as  a  "clarion  call  to  the  workingraen  of  America  to  gather  at 
the  polls  for  the  battle  which  has  begun  again.>*t  their  exploiters," 
and  "tens  of  thousands  of  toilers  who  have  scarcely  believed 
that  such  a  movement  was  possible  will  now  not  only  believe 
in  its  possibilities  but  will  enter  into  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  slaves  rising  for  their  freedom." 

Even  before  the  surprizing  gains  of  the  last  election  the 
Socialist  office-holders  in  the  United  States,  according  to  an 
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article  by  Prof.  Robert  F.  Hoxie,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  The  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (Chicago),  numbered  "not 
less  than  435."  Professor  Hoxie  expands  this  information  as 
follows : 

"They  hail  from  33  States  and  represent  about  160  municipali- 
ties and  election  districts.  In  point  of  function  they  include  1 
Congressman,  1  State  senator,  16  State  representatives,  28 
mayors,  village  presidents,  and  township  chairmen,  3  city  com- 
missioners, and  167  aldermen,  councilors  and  village  and  town- 
ship trustees.  Sixty-one  others  occupy  important  executive, 
legislative,  and  departmental  positions,  so  that  considerably 
more  than  one-half  may  be  said  to  hold  major  legislative  or 
municipal  positions.  Of  those  remaining  it  is  noteworthy  that 
15  are  assessors,  62  are  school  officials,  and  65  are  connected 
with  the  work  of  justice  and  police." 


INCORPORATED  GENEROSITY 

THE  ANTITRUST  proclivities  of  our  national  legis- 
lators seem  to  extend  to  money-giving  as  well  as  money- 
making  monopolies,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  and  Mr.  Ropke- 
feller  have  each  had  to  abandon  schemes  for  permanent  organiza- 
tions under  Federal  charter  of  great  trust-funds,  whose  annual 
income  shall  be  devoted  to  the  public  good.  The  same  objection 
was  raised  in  each  ease,  notes  the  New  York  World.  For  it 
seems  to  Congress  that  "the  enormous  gifts  of  these  two  men, 
if  nationally  incorporated,  would  make  the  United  States  a 
partner  in  what  was  characterized  as  undue  control  of  educational 
and  religious  policies  throughout  the  country."  While  Mr. 
Rockefeller  seems  to  have  completely  abandoned  his  dreams 
of  incorporated  l)eneficence  for  the  present,  Mr.  Carnegie  has 
merely  turned  from  Washington  to  Albany,  and  there  has  been 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,000.  According  to  Mr. 
Carnegie's  own  statement,  "the  business  of  founding  and  aiding 
libraries  and  educational  institutions,"  which  he  has  been  carry- 
ing on  for  many  years,  is  to  be  "turned  over  to  the  corporation 
at  an  early  date  and  carried  on  by  it." 

Broad  is  the  scope  of  this  organization  and  wide  are  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  the  trustees  and  their  successors.  They 
have  nothing  to  hamper  them  in  the  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Car- 
negie's purposes,  which  are  stated  in  the  charter  to  be 

"  the  receiving  and  maintaining  a  fund  or  funds  and  applying 
the  income  thereof  to  promote  the  advancement  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  aiding 
technical  schools,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  libraries, 
scientific  research,  hero-funds,  useful  publications,  and  by  such 
other  agencies  and  means  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  found 
appropriate  therefor." 

Tho  it  believes  that  Mr.  Carnegie  "has  again  shown  the  red 


badge  of  courage"  in  thus  braving  the  savage  attacks  usually 
made  "upon  munificent  benefactors  after  each  benefaction," 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  goes  on  to  voice  its  own  opinion 
that  the  magnificent  gifts  of  the  millionaire  philanthropists  of 
the  United  States  "can  not  be  understood  except  as  concessions 
to  a  new  spirit  in  the  world,  and  as  marking  a  distinct  advance 
in  human  progress."  Nor  has  the  New  York  Evening  Post  any 
misgivings.  The  founding  of  this  corporation  is  deemed  simply 
a  "change  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  unending  personal 
gifts."  "He  has,  as  it  were,  incorporated  himself  for  philan- 
thropic purposes,"  and  this  paper  is  confident  that  "Mr.  Car- 
negie incorporated"  will  "continue  to  give  as  wisely  as  Mr. 
Carnegie  in  propria  persona."  By  this  great  institution  of  Mr. 
Carnegie's,  thinks  the  Omaha  Bee,  the  forces  fighting  against 
ignorance  and  evil  will  be  mightily  reenforced;  and  the  Balti- 
more American  is  moved  to  these  observations  upon  "benevolent 
trusts": 

"During  the  past  decade  a  form  of  financial  institution  has 
developed  which,  there  is  reason  for  believing,  is  destined  to 
play  a  conspicuous  and  continually  growing  importance  in  sha- 
ping the  trend  of  human  progress.   ...... 

"Nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  billion  of  dollars  is  now  invested  in 
trust-funds  in  this  country  alone,  the  income  from  which  is 
to  be  used  in  forwarding  the  common  welfare.  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller  have  each  turned  about  $200,000,000  into 
such  channels,  but  they  are  conspicuous  among  a  multitude 
of  givers  only  because  of  the  relative  size  of  their  gifts.  Trust- 
funds  of  great  magnitude  are  becoming  so  numerous  that  there 
is  ample  justification  for  the  belief  that  in  the  handling  such 
revenues  are  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  the  trend 
of  human  affairs." 

It  was  Andrew  Carnegie's  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Russell  Sage, 
and  his  fear  lest  such  philanthropic  burdens  as  she  now  bears 
might  be  thrust  upon  Mrs.  Carnegie  after  his  own  death,  that 
was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  new  corporation,  accord- 
ing to  Col.  S.  H.  Church;  one  of  his  Pittsburg  friends.  This 
informant  is  thus  quoted  in  the  news  columns  of  the  New  Yoyk 
Sun: 

"His  sole  aim  in  creating  the  Carnegie  Corporation  was  to 
relieve  Mrs.  Carnegie  of  these  responsibilities  ...  Recently 
he  said  to  me  that  such  responsibility,  necessitating  thorough 
care  and  close  attention,  would  crush  the  joy  out  of  the  life  of 
any  woman.  He  has  chosen  a  course  which  I  feel  sure  will  re- 
sult in  the  greatest  good.  He  had  often  exprest  the  fear  that 
without  systematic  care  and  attention  his  philanthropies  might 
suffer  after  his  death,  and  that  with  prodigal  distribution  of  his 
money  more  harm  than  good  might  be  done." 

A  tabular  comparison  of  the  public  gifts  made  by  Carnegie 
and  Rockefeller  appearing  in  the  New  York  American  places 
the  sum  of  the  former's  benefactions,  including  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  at  $220,800,000,  and  the  latter's  at  $174,711,000, 
giving  Mr.  Carnegie  a  clear  lead  of  $46,089,000. 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


..Perhaps  Canada  will  oblige  by  annexing  Champ  Clark. —  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

China  modernized  her  Army  and  now  the  Army  is  modernizing  China. 
More  reciprocity. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

One  is  happy  to  note  that  Aviator  Rodgers.  beat  Walker  Weston's 
transcontinental  record. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

We  had  thought  President  Taft  was  frank  sometimes  in  his  admissions, 
but  look  at  the  Chinese  Emperor. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

I  p  the  Emperor  of  China  lives  to  be  old  enough  to  read  he  will  be  surprized 
at  the  things  he  wrote  in  his  infancy. — Los  Angeles  Tribune. 

As  a  campaign  manager  Mr.  Taft  would  not  be  a  success.  He  violates 
the  rule  of  claiming  everything  in  advance. — New  York  World. 

J.  PiERPONT  Morgan  has  given  $200,000  for  some  old  manuscripts. 
That  new  one  recently  filed  at  Trenton  may  cost  him  even  more. —  Wash- 
ington Herald. 

The  Chinese  won't  have  to  bother  much  over  the  question,  "What  shall 
we  do  with  our  ex-Emperor?"  They  can  send  him  to  kindergarten. — 
Pittsburg  Ga:ctte-Times. 


The  baby  Emperor  of  China,  however,  still  has  plenty  of  time  to  learn 
another  trade. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Baseball  can  furnish  good  material  for  Chinese  generals  in  Ti  Kob  and 
Ci  Yung. —  Wheeling  {  W.  Va.)  Register. 

It  begins  to  look  as  tho  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  Manchus  to  do  but 
go  into  vaudeville. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

However,  the  royal  family  of  China  is  not  the  only  household  that  is 
ruled  by  a  flve-year-old. — Kansas  City  Star. 

WooDROW  Wilson  says  the  spirit  of  progressiveness  is  in  the  air.  So 
are  some  of  the  progressives. —  Washington  Herald. 

It  is  becoming  a  long  time  since  Canada  has  taken  any  action  with  re- 
gard to  the  United  States  flag. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

"In  a  way,  Taft  is  the  greatest  of  the  Presidents,"  says  a  political  critic. 
"  In  a  weigh."  is  probably  what  he  meant. — Fort  Worth  Record. 

The  hope  is  probably  entertained  in  some  quarters  that  the  new  Wright 
glider,  whicli  remains  in  the  air  without  motive  power,  will  be  perfected 
in  time  to  be  of  some  assistance  to  various  Presidential  booms. — Cleveland 
Leader. 


GEKMANY'S    CROWN    PRINCE    AND    PRINCESS,    AND    THE    HEIR    EXPECTANT. 

Tlic  son  of  the  Crown  Prince  is  not  yet  "on  his  high  horse."  it  will  be  noticed,  but  he  has  his  father's  recent  example  in  the  Reichstais 

to  quote  to  him  in  future  years  if  he  ever  needs  it. 


I 


A  CROWN  PRINCE  IN  HOT  WATER 


THE  MOROCCO  QUESTION  has  been  settled  between 
Germany  and  France,  and  the  arrangement  made 
seems  to  satisfy  neither  the  French  people  nor  the  (Ger- 
man Reichstag.  France  has  yielded  to  Germany  a  slice  of  the 
Kongo,  after  all  the  protests  of  her  leading  economists  against  it, 
and  Germany  leaves  to  France  undisputed  military  predomi- 
nance in  Morocco,  which  throws  the  German  militarists  into  a 
rage.  When  the  Chancellor  stood  tip  in  the  German  Parliament 
and  claimed  a  decisive  victory  for  German  diplomacy  he  was 
almost  hissed  down.  He  was 
violently  attacked  liy  the  elo- 
quent Conservative  leader  von 
Heydebrand.  But  worse  was  to 
come — the  Crown  Prince  took 
the  side  of  the  Conservatives 
and  by  his  applause  of  this 
orator,  we  are  told,  incensed  the 
Kaiser  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  young  man  was  for  a  time 
banished  to  Danzig.  All  the 
Berlin  papers  are  naturally 
excited  over  the  incident,  but 
the  only  comment  we  find  on 
the  imperial  family  imbroglio 
appears  in  the  semiofficial  Koeln- 
ischc  Zciliutg,  which  publishes 
what  it  calls  a  communique  from 
Berlin,  running  as  follows: 


both  drunk; 


"We   consider   it    to    be    the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  heir  to 

the  throne  to  interest  himself  in  national  politics.  No  one  can 
reproach  him  for  holding  an  opinion  out  of  harmony  with  the 
imperial  policy.  Further  than  this,  we  do  not  wish  the  Crown 
Prince  to  be  prevented  from  expressing  his  own  ^^ews  in  proper 
time  and  place.     Nevertheless,  Ave  consider  his  action  in  so 


doing  in  the  Reichstag  to  be  extremely  reprehensible.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  the  conduct  to  which  we  refer  and 
the  comments  of  the  press  on  the  Chancellor's  speech  were 
communicated  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  absence  of  the  Crown 
Prince  at  subsequent  parliamentary  sessions  was  due  to  an  order 
of  the  Kaiser,  in  whose  eyes  the  incident,  with  its  consequences, 
could  not  possibly  find  favor." 

The  Crown  Prince,  during  the  debate  referred  to,  sat  in  the 
royal  gallery,  and  thrice  applauded  the  warlike  utterances  of 
those  who  assailed  the  Chancellor  for  his  \-indication  of  German 

diplomacy.  He  seemed  par- 
ticularlj-  delighted  when  one 
of  the  speakers  declared  that 
Germany's  place  in  the  world 
could  be  maintained  only  by 
the  sword.  A  moderate  and 
calm  view  of  the  incident  is 
taken  l>y  the  Socialist  Vor- 
xcacrts,  the  Liberal  Vosnisichc 
Zeitung,  and  popular  Berliner 
Tagcblatt,  which  think  the 
Prince's  affront  to  the  Chan- 
cellor and  the  serious  way  in 
which  his  behaWor  was  taken 
were  both  frivolous  and  un- 
called for.  The  Chancellor  was 
bidding  for  votes  in  saving  Ger- 
many from  a  war  with  France 
demanded  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  actually  currying 
favor  with  the  Laborites,  de- 
clares the  lieichsbote  (Berlin), 
the  fashionable  organ  of  military  society.  In  general,  Ger- 
man opinion  is  against  the  concessions  made  to  the  French,  as 
we  summarize  them  from  press  reports  as  follows: 

France  is  to  have  the  military  protectorate  over  the  whole  of 


THE    BLCNDKRINQ    DIPLOMATS. 

Fr.vnce    .\ni)    Oerm.wv    ^o   the    Morocco   negotiators) — "You're 
come  home  and  sleep  it  off." 


-Ulk  (Berlin). 
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Morocco.  France  and  Germany  are  to  form  united  organization 
for  the  exploitation  of  industrial  resources  of  the  country,  the 
carrying  on  of  public  works,  and  the  opening  of  Agadir  to  inter- 
national commerce.  It  has  also  been  agreed  that  in  future  all 
disputes  concerning  Morocco  or  the  Kongo  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitrage  at  The  Hague,  and  not  decided  by  war. 

.These  provisions  angered  the  fire-eating  Conservatives  and 
in  a  second  speech,  following  that  in  which  he  announced  the 
present  agreement,  the  Chancellor  said  plainly: 

"Germany  has  not  by  our  new  compact  surrendered  her  rights 
in  Morocco,  because  she  never  had  any.  She  has  never  been 
established  in  Morocco  by  international  compact  and  it  is  there- 
fore impossible  that,  as  the  Conservatives  say,  she  could  have 
been  expelled  from  it  now." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


REVOLUTION  THREATENED  IN  TURKEY 

HOSTILE  ACTION  against  the  present  Turkish  Govern- 
ment is  being  contemplated  by  the  military  party  in 
Turkey,  who  speak  openly  of  violently  expelling  the 
Tinen  who  expelled  Abd-ul-Hamid  and  of  trying  to  collect  the  real 
•elements  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  instead  of  pleading  for  foreign 
intervention  to  prevent  that  Empire  from  falling  to  pieces. 
The  invasion  of  Tripoli  has  brought  things  to  a  crisis,  and  General 
Cherif  writes  to  the  Revue  (Paris)  that  Turkey  must  rely  upon 
herself,  discard  all  confidence  in  Germany's  honeyed  promises 
or  England's  support,  and  must  gather  a  force  such  as  a  Darius 
or  Napoleon  would  gather  from  all  tributary  races,  whose  efforts 
alone  can  avail  to  keep  Turkey  from  being  swept  out  of  Europe. 
He  goes  at  some  length  into  the  failures  and  deficiencies  of  the 
Young  Turks  in  preventing  the  dismemberment  of  their  country. 
Jn  the  Questions  Diplomatiqnes  et  Coloniales  (Paris),  too,  Mr. 


THE     EUKOPEA.N     GUN-CLUB. 

Whenever  one  of  them  hits  a  bird,  the  rest  all  claim  it. 

— Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

H.  Marehand,  the  traveler  and  explorer,  says  that  Italy's  act 
has  profoundly  moved  "the  sympathy  of  the  Islamic  world"  and 
he  asks  how  far  the  Mussulmans  will  answer  the  appeal  of  the 
Turks.  He  says  that  in  Arabia  imams  and  sheiks  pledge  them- 
selves "to  face  the  enemy  [Italy]  with  all  their  tribes."     In 


Syria  General  Mehmed  Pasha,  a  descendant  of  Abd-el-Kader,  is 
to  oppose  the  invader  "in  the  hinterland  of  Tripoli."  British 
India,  which  counts  60,000,000  Mussulmans  in  its  population, 
has  formed  "The  All-India  Moslem  League,"  and  is  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  about  British  intervention  in  order  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Observer  (Lahore),  the 
leading  organ  of  the  League,  declares  in  a  recent  issue: 

"From  Morocco  to  Peking,  from  Bokhara  to  Japan,  Italy's 
aggression  has  produced  the  most  profound  impression  on  the 


Peace — "Can  I  come  in?" 
Italy — "In  a  moment.  Madam; 
for  peace  directly." 


I   shall    have   him  ready 
— Pasquino  (Turin). 


Mussulman  mind.     What  are  the  Powers  doing,  it  is  asked,  to 
check  Italy  in  her  piratical  designs?  " 

An  appeal  to  all  the  Moslem  countries  to  save  ' '  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire"  is  necessitated  by  Turkey's  seeming 
indifference  in  protecting  her  outlying  vilayets.  The  burden  of 
General  Cherif  Pasha's  complaint,  in  his  Revue  article,  is  the 
treason  of  the  Young  Turks,  which  he  enlarges  upon  by  proclaim- 
ing that  the  so-called  "successors  of  Abd-ul-Hamid,"  the  ministry 
of  the  Young  Turks,  are  ruining  Turkey,  and  dismembering  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  They  have  proved  themselves  more  corrupt 
than  Abd-ul-Hamid's  administration,  they  are  no  better  than  "a 
band  of  malefactors  who  are  dragging  the  country  to  dissolution 
if  not  to  destruction."  In  this  stirring  article  he  tries  to  rouse 
his  countrymen  to  turn  against  "the  degraded  herd  who  are 
strangling  and  exploiting  the  country"  in  order  that  the  Mo- 
hammedan Empire  may  save  her  future  and  recover  her  former 
greatness.  The  most  serious  charges  which  he  makes  against 
that  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  are  that  they  are  acting 
with  their  eyes  open,  and  we  read: 

"People  who  are  not  well  informed  once  believed  that  our 
present  state  of  anarchy  proceeds  from  the  inexperience  of  our 
rulers.  We  are,  however,  at  last  convinced  that  the  continued 
disorder  that  prevails  in  the  public  administration  is  fostered 
secretly  by  our  rulers  for  their  own  ends.  They  find  that  there 
is  here  an  exhaustless  source  at  which  they  can  satisfy  their 
personal  anbitions." 

They  put  no  one  but  their  own  tools  in  office;  no  Arab  or 
Albanian  is  given  a  portfolio.  The  Greeks  to  whom  openings 
in  the  public  service  were  offered  refused  to  serve  and  gave 
way  to  those  who  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  Young  Turks, 
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THE    STRENGTH    OF    ISLAM.  AVAILABLE    FOR   A    "HOLY    WAR." 

The  Mohammedan  world  has  a  population  of  over  220,000,000,  of  whom  160,000,000  are  in  Asia,  59.000,000  in  Africa,  and  3,500.000 
in  Europe.  About  161.000.000  are  under  Christian  rule,  15,500,000  under  Turkish  rule,  22.000,000  under  other  Moslem  rulers,  and 
24,000,000  under  other  non-Christian  sway.  — Illustrated  London  Neurs. 


who  keep  even  the  Sultan  in  a  position  of  vassalage  more  com- 
plete than  he  suffered  during  his  minority  at  his  father's  court. 
The  great  point  made  in  this  article  by  the  writer  is  that  the 
Albanians  and  Arabs,  among  the  finest  of  the  Mohammedan 
races,  are  ignored  or  represt.  Massacres  and  imprisonments  are 
inflicted  on  the  people  of  the  Balkans.  In  short,  the  Committee 
aim  "at  Turkifying  the  Ottoman  Empire"  and  subjecting  the 
genuine  Islam  to  the  government  of  a  modern  rabble  whose 
character  becomes  "a  new  ferment  of  discord  in  a  country  which 
has  already  suffered  enough  from  the  conflict  of  races  and 
religions." 

Tripoli's  experience  is  "a  sad  example"  of  the  Government's 
incapacitj',  and  we  are  told,  in  the  words  of  this  writer,  that 
"everybody  has  known  for  years  that  Italy  had  her  eyes  on 
Tripoli.     Our  Government  alone  has  been  wilfully  blind." 

Instead  of  making  demands  on  the  other  Powers,  Turkey 
should  have  appealed  to  those  in  her  own  land  who  would  have 
come  to  the  aid  of  Tripoli,  and  we  read  further: 

"The  Government  sent  reiterated  and  humble  appeals  to  the 
European  Powers  with  the  object  of  obtaining  their  mediation 
at  a  time  such  a  mediation  had  become  next  to  impossible. 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  wise  and  less  humiliating  to  have 
made  similar  appeals,  when  danger  seemed  to  threaten,  to  the 
notables  among  the  Arabs,  to  the  Albanians.  Druses,  Greeks 
gathered  as  an  assembly  of  delegates  with  the  object  of  arranging 
in  a  friendly  discussion  some  modus  vivendi  not  incompatible 
with  the  constitutional  Government?  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Young  Turks  had  managed  to  set  by 
the  ears  and  drive  into  rebellion  those  warlike  races  by  showing 
itself  "intolerant  and  violent"  toward  them.  The  Turkisli 
General  proceeds  to  point  out  thai  if  the  Government  continues 
the  same  tactics  as  it  has  liithorto  adopted,  Turkey  must  vanish 
from  the  map  of  Europe,  and  he  concludes: 

"It  is  for  us  Ottomans  to  choose.  If  we  allow  the  Young 
Turks  to  continue  in  power,  we  shall  lose  Turkey  in  Europe. 
Eastern  Asia  Minor,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  Arabs.  There 
can  be  no  escape  from  this." 

This  patriotic  Mussulman  comforts  himself  with  the  thought 


that  Turkey,  by  the  loss  of  Tripoli,  has  been  startled  into  a 
recognition  of  her  true  position.  A  new  party  of  "dissidents" 
has  been  formed  and  they  consist  of  men  "who  put  country 
before  clique."  They  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  "  about 
breaking  with  the  despots  of  this  great  secret  association  '  The 
Young  Turks.'"  "They  will  force  these  petty  potentates  to 
descend  from  their  thrones."  They  are  gaining  the  support  of 
the  general  public  and  assuming  "the  more  definite  title  of  the 
Ottoman  Union,  and  people  are  greeting  with  hope  the  entrance 
upon  this  campaign  of  a  new  reenforcement  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  great  battle  to  be  waged  against  the  oligarchical  tyranny  of 
the  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


DECADENCE  OF  THE  GERMAN   ARMY 

GERMANY  has  been  credited  both  by  the  English  and 
the  French  press  wth  a  great  pride  in  her  land  forces. 
Sometimes  Emperor  William,  according  to  the  London 
Times,  makes  his  sword  and  his  fist  a  little  too  obtrusive  as 
means  of  deciding  a  controversy,  but  it  is  natural  that  the 
magnificent  army  of  Moltke  should  be  considered,  by  the  con- 
querors of  Sedan,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  no  one  ha^  ever 
denied  its  efficiency.  Some  recent  critics,  however,  have 
formed  an  opinion  that  the  Navy  has  been  occupying  the  at- 
tention and  draining  the  treasury  of  the  Government  at  the 
expense  of  the  Army.  A  striking  example  of  this  opinion  has 
recently  appeared. 

The  military  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  that  daily,  points  out  some  grave  faults  in  the  drill, 
deportment,  and  equipment  of  the  Kaiser's  forces  as  exhibited 
in  the  recent  autumn  maneuvers.  This  writer,  who  does  not 
gi\  e  his  name,  is  treated  as  a  high  authority  by  the  general  press 
in  England.  While  acknowledging  "the  pomp  and  glamour  of 
drill  and  parade"  as  he  saw  them,  he  can  not  overlook  the  de- 
fects. It  is  enough  to  make  Moltke  and  Bismarck  start  from 
their  gorgeously  monumental  tombs  to  read  that  "there  was 
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nothing  in  the  higher  U-ading  at  the  maneuvers  of  a  distinguished 
character,"  that  the  infantry  "lacked  dash,"  that  the  cavalry 
was  "in  many  ways  exceedingly  old-fashioned"  and  "the  scout- 
ing was  bad."  He  noticed  in  the  artillery  "its  out-of-date 
materid,  its  slow  and  ineffective  methods  of  fire."    He  continues: 

"Finally,  the  dirigibles  and  aeroplanes  presented  the  fourth 
arm  in  a  relatively  unfavorable  light.  The  German  Army, 
apart  from  its  numbers,  confidence  in  itself,  and  high  state  of 
organization,  does  not  present  any  signs  of  superiority  over  the 
best  foreign  models,  and  in  some  ways  does  not  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  second  rate." 

This  writer  natm-ally  comments  upon  the  overweening  con- 
fidence of  the  Germans  in  their  Army,  and  on  this  point  ho 
remarks : 

"The  confidence  of  the  German  Army  in  itself  is  in  one  sense 
a  source  of  strength  and  in  another  of  weakness.  It  will  doubt- 
less enable  the  Army  and  the  nation  to  embark  upon  a  war  with 
a  firm  belief  in  victory,  but  all  the  greater  will  be  the  disillusion- 
ment if  victory  is  not  speedily  obtained.  The  methods  by  which 
the  Germans  sedulously  propagate  in  foreign  countries  the  idea 
that  German  arms  are  invincible  are  useful  in  their  way,  for  they 
enable  German  diplomacy  to  secure  by  peaceful  means  results 
which  would  otherwise  only  be  obtained  by  great  sacrifices  in 
war.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Emperor  himself 
firmly  believes  in  the  superiority  of  German  arms  and  in  the 
ability  of  the  German  Army  to  crush  all  opposition.  The  sharp- 
ness of  the  German  sword  and  the  weight  of  the  German  fist 
are  well-known  figures  in  Imperial  speeches.  It  is  possible  that 
Germany  may  possess  officers  who  recognize  that  the  over- 
weening confidence  of  the  CJerman  Army  is  not  wholly  warranted 
by  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  it  seems  likely  that  up  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  date  there  were  none  who  cared  to  risk  their  careers 
by  uttering  unpalatable  and  inconvenient  truths.  From  highest 
to  lowest  the  word  passes  that  everything  military  in  Germany 
is  superlatively  excellent,  and  that  nothing  which  takes  place 
in  foreign  armies  is  worth  troubling  about." 

His  remark  that  this  Army  is  like  an  overtrained  runner  or 
boxer  is  acute  and  suggestive.  Athletes,  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, will  understand  his  words: 

"The  German  Army  appears  to  the  writer  to  have  trained 
itself  stale.  Year  in,  year  out,  the  same  ceaseless  round  of 
intensive  training  has  reduced  the  whole  Army  to  a  machine  by 
which  individuality,  initiative,  and  freshness  have  been  rigorously 
crusht  out.  The  effort  to  create  initiative  by  regulation  has 
not  succeeded.  The  training  of  the  year,  always  the  same,  has 
become  a  form  of  somnambulism.  Everybody  does  the  same 
thing  every  hour  of  every  day  every  year,  and  officers  who  have 
to  wait  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  for  their  companies  are  spent 
and  tired  long  before  they  rise  to  high  command.  The  majority 
of  senior  regimental  officers  do  not  possess  the  physical  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  effective  service  during  the  arduous  strain  of 
the  infantry  fight,  and  until  the  cadres  are  rejuvenated  these 
conditions  will  remain  unaltered.  There  are  some  great 
thinkers  and  some  hard  workers  among  the  officers,  but  the 
impression  conveyed  is  that  only  a  select  few  really  work, 
that  all  individuality  has  been  crusht  out  of  the  rank  and  fUe, 
and  that  both  absolutely,  and  still  more  relatively,  the  Ger- 
man Army  is  not  so  good  as  its  forerunner  which  achieved 
the  union  of  the  German  states.  'A  bloody  war  and  a  sickly 
seasor  ' — that  venerable  toast  of  our  port-drinking  ancestors — 
might  reinvigorate  the  Army  or  might  destroy  it.  Failing  such 
extreme  measures-,  the  best  thing  to  restore  new  life  to  the  Army 
would  be  disband  it  for  a  year  in  order  to  give  everybody,  from 
top  to  bottom,  a  much  needed  rest." 

The  army  of  Moltke  has  become  inferior  to  that  of  Moltke's 
foreign  pupils,  and  we  read  that  it  is  now  vain  for  the  German 
military  school  to  claim  a  superior  efficiency  in  preparing  for 
war.     In  fact — 

"Students  will  soon  cease  to  go  to  this  school  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  practise  equal  to  the  theory,  for  in  every  arm  and 
in  almost  every  service  there  are  nowadays  no  better  military 
models  in  Germany  than  are  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America  have  not  sat  for  forty  years  in  the  school  of 
Moltke  in  vain.  The  world  has  gone  on  while  Germany  has 
stood  still." 


JAPAN'S  BURDEN   OF  ARMAMENTS 

EVERY  ONE  outside  of  Japan  seems  to  believe  the 
xvlikado's  Empire  is  maintaining  an  armament  altogether 
too  large  for  its  population  and  economic  resources. 
Yet  an  editorial  writer  in  the  Heiji  Zassi  {Journal  of  Militarij 
Affairs,  Tokyo)  pleads  that  the  truth  is  exactly  the  contrary, 
and  he  tries  to  verify  this  statement  with  figures  and  statistics. 
According  to  this  writer  the  proportion  of  Japan's  Army  to  her 
population  is  much  smaller  than  obtains  in  the  European  coun- 
tries generally  recognized  as  great  Powers.  With  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  United  States,  Japan  has  indeed  the  smallest 
standing  Army  as  compared  with  her  population.  Her  standing 
Army  at  present  numbers  230,000  officers  and  men.  As  her 
population  is  estimated  at  51,000,000,  there  are  4.51  soldiers  to 
every  thousand  of  population.  The  United  States  has  only 
1.86  soldiers  to  every  1,000  population.  In  England  the  ratio 
is  8.44  to  1,000;  in  Germany  11.29  to  1,000;  in  Russia  11.68 
to  1,000;  in  France  15.13  to  1,000.     Moreover,  adds  this  writer: 

"The  annual  sum  which  Japan  expends  for  her  Army  is  not 
large  in  comparison  with  that  expended  by  other  Powers.  The 
appropriation  for  the  Japanese  Army  amounts  to  17.6  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  ordinary  expenditure  of  the  Empire,  whereas 
Germany  devotes  to  her  army  28  per  cent,  of  her  ardinary  e.x- 
penditure,  and  France  and  Russia  18  per  cent.  The  United 
States  devotes  to  the  same  purpose  15.4  per  cent,  of  her  total 
ordinary  expenditure,  and  England  16.9  per  cent.,  both  of  which 
are  smaller  than  the  percentage  obtaining  in  Japan.  If  we 
take  naval  expenditure  into  consideration  the  above  order  is 
changed  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Prmntrv  Per  Cent,  of  total 

Country.  expenditure. 

Japan 27.0 

England 38.5 

United  States 32.0 

Germany 37.0 

France 26.0 

Russia 21.0 

"The  burden  of  taxes,  too,  which  Japan's  armament  puts  on 
the  shoulders  of  her  people  is  much  lighter  than  that  borne  by 
other  nations.  Thus  the  Army  and  Navy  of  Japan  entail  a 
taxation  of  $1.08  per  capita,  whereas  this  per-capita  burden  is 
$6.43  in  England,  $3.07  in  the  United  States,  $3.13  in  Germany, 
$5.09  in  France,  and  $2.03  in  Russia." 

But  the  weight  or  lightness  of  taxation  can  not  always  be 
judged  merely  by  considering  the  per-capita  amount  of  it,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  study  Japan's  national  wealth  in  comparison 
with  her  military  expenditure.  On  this  point  the  writer  in- 
forms us: 

"It  is  true  that  the  per-capita  amount  of  wealth  in  our  country 
is  much  smaller  than  that  in  other  countries,  as  shown  in  this 
table : 

Oniinfrv  Per-capita  amount 

country.  ^j.  wealth. 

England $1,400 

United  States 1,525 

Germany 700 

France 1,080 

Japan 300 

Russia 280 

"But  when  the  national  wealth  of  the  Powers  is  compared  with 
the  sums  which  they  expend  for  their  respective  armaments, 
the  abo\'e  order  is  reversed.  Thus  Russia  expends  for  her 
Army  and  Navy,  .0073  per  cent,  of  her  national  wealth,  Germany 
.0055  per  cent.,  France  .0047  per  cent.,  England  .0046  per  cent., 
Japan  .0036  per  cent.,  and  the  United  States  .002  per  cent." 

Upon  the  strength  of  these  statistics  the  editor  contends  thai 
"  should  circumstances  develop  calling  for  the  increase  of  Japan's 
Army  and  Navy,  the  country  will  be  well  able  to  meet  such 
needs  without  entailing  any  pernicious  effect  upon  its  economic 
and  financial  QonAiixows.''— Translation  made  for  The  Litkr.\ry 
Digest. 


A  PLAN  FOR  AN  OPEN  AIR  TELESCOPE 


PLANS  FOR  A  TELESCOPE  so  large  that  it  can  not  well 
bo  housed,  but  must  stand  in  the  open  air,  are  presented  in 
Popular  Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn.,  October)  by  Prof. 
David  Todd  of  Amherst  C'oUege.  Professor  Todd  proposes  to 
})uild  his  telescope,  not  in  tubular  form,  but  of  great  steel  tresses, 
like  a  bridge,  and  to  let  it  stand  outdoors,  exposed  to  the  elements, 
constructing  it  in  such  manner  that  they  could  do  it  no  harm. 
The  observer  would  occupy  a  sort  of  basket  swinging  from  its 
lower  end  and  rising  and  falling 
with  it  as  in  a  gigantic  seesaw. 
The  construction  of  such  an  in- 
strument is  one  for  a  civil  en- 
gineer rather  than  a  tool-build- 
er. Traditional  forms  have  been 
widely  departed  from  recently  in 
telescope-design,  notably  in  the 
great  solar  instruments  on  Mt. 
Wilson,  Cal.,  and  Professor 
Todd's  proposal  only  goes  a  lit- 
tle further  in  the  same  direction. 
He  writes: 

"I  have  begun  my  projected 
telescope  not  at  the  end  but  in 
the  middle,  just  as  a  bridge 
engineer  builds  a  cantilever. 

"The  basis  of  its  tube  is  a 
cubical  section,  or  compartment, 
of  steel  plates,  reenforced  as  in 
box-girder  construction,  so  as  to 
be  absolutely  rigid  and  unyield- 
ing. For  a  telescope  200  feet 
or  300  feet  long,  I  would  build 
this  central  cube  about  20  feet 
square.  On  two  opposite  sides 
it  is  perforated  to  allow  the 
cone  of  rays  to  pass  through; 
and  on  two  other  sides  of  the 
cube,  at  right  angles  to  the  cone 
of  rays,  are  attached  the  circular 
bed-plates  of  the  bearing  pins. 
In  other  words,  tube  and  axis 
are  the  same  in  construction  as 
the  ordinary  type  of  transit 
instrument 

"As  we  are  perforce  restricted 
to  standard  commercial  forms  of 
structural  steel,  the  two  halves 
of  the  tube  must  be  built  up, 
not  as  cones  (the  ideal  form) 
but  as  square  pyramids.  As  we 
have  rotation  about  only  one 
axis  to  deal  with,    the    flexure 

of  the  great  tube  is  easy  to  handle.  ...  It  will  be  apparent 
that  the  alt-azimuth  type  of  mounting  follows  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  evolution;  and  the  altitude  motion  gives 
no  trouble  whatever  in  either  design  or  practical  construction; 
it  is  only  when  we  reach  the  azimuth  motion  that  mechanical 
and  engineering  difficulties  arise,  tho  they  are  not  wholly 
insuperable  ones. 

"As  we  go  downward  from  the  telescope  to  the  ground,  our 
troubles  increase;  and  they  become  a  maximum  when  we  reach 
the  plane  of  junction  between  earth  and  mounting.  Let  us 
now  consider  the  method  of  dealing  with  this  problem. 

"Apparently  a  simple  one,  it  admits  of  several  solutions  at 
first  sight  practical,  but  which  would  actually  prove  infeasible 
on  trial.  The  most  obvious  plan  is  the  one  adopted  in  Sir 
William  Herschel's  mounting.  Modern  ball  bearings  provide  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  Herscheliau  construction;  hut  th(> 
weakest  member  of  the  whole  scheme  is  the  horizontal,  circular 
track,  which  must  be  at  least  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  To  true  up 
this  track  to  a  perfect  jointless  horizontal  plane,  and  maintain 
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THE  LATEST  THING   IN  TELESCOPES. 

Professor  Todd's  great  open-air  telescope,  to  be  built  of  steel  trusses  like 
abridge.  It  will  be  designed  to  defy  the  elements,  and  the  observer  will 
swing  in  a  sort  of  basket  from  the  lower  end.  as  in  a  gigantic  seesaw. 


it  so,  is  a  practical  mechanical  impossibility:  at  least  I  have  not 
found  any  mechanical  engineer  who  would  undertake  either  to 
do  it  or  to  suggest  a  certain  way  of  accomplishing  it.  Easy 
enough  it  is  to  think  such  an  ideal  steel  track  into  existence, 
but  to  build  one  that  will  stay  so  is  quite  another  affair." 

Professor  Todd  is  of  opinion  that  this  awkward  horizontal 
track  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether  by  treating  the  basal 
mounting  of  the  telescope  as  a  shaft  simply,  extending  it  down- 
ward, and  confining  its  motion 
as  a  journal  between  two  hori- 
zontal friction-rings,  slipping  be- 
tween roller  bearings  on  vertical 
axes.     He  says: 

"These  rings,  with  perhaps 
100  roller  bearings  for  each,  50 
outside  and  .50  in,  should  have 
horizontal  wheels  or  rollers  of 
large  diameter,  ground  to  per- 
fect cylinders.  These  rings  are 
intended  to  operate  only  when 
the  telescope  is  in  use  in  the 
wind.  When  the  air  is  still,  a 
smoother  azimuth  motion  Avould 
be  possible  if  the  friction-rings 
are  clamped  motionless  to  the 
concreite  well  in  which  the  verti- 
cal drum  revolves. 

"Then  I  would  float  the  struc- 
ture in  either  oil  or  water,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  hundred  pounds 
of  load  on  a  central  button  or 
pintle.  In  this  way  a  clock  of 
minimum  power  would  suffice  to 
drive  a  maximum  load  with  per- 
fect smoothness.  .  .  .  No  wind 
could  ever  topple  the  struc- 
ture over,  and  the  open-air  tele- 
scope would  be  safely  usable  on 
all  but  the  windiest  occasions. 
By  lowering  the  pintle  under- 
neath and  pumping  out  enough 
of  the  flotation  to  allow  the  drum 
to  settle  down  to  stationar>' 
beds,  the  drum  could  be  rigidly 
clamped  near  the  top  and  bot- 
tom, so  as  to  withstand  securely 
all  stormy  weathers  when  not 
in  use.  In  case  of  a  severe  gale, 
the  telescope  would  be  pointed 
quartering  to  the  wind,  observ- 
ing carriage  and  tail-piece  un- 
shipped, and  tube  directed  to  the 
nadir.  Here  the  objective  would 
be  double-housed  against  the 
storm  and  the  cell  clamped  firmly.  This  would  secure  both 
bearings  and  op(>n-air  pyramids  against  harmful  stress  due 
to  excessive  wind-thrust,  a.s  the  gale  would  strike  the  structure 
edgewise. 

"I  have  not  intended  in  this  paper  to  deal  with  the  solution 
of  any  but  the  most  general  problems  of  this  proposed  telescope. 
All  details  have,  however,  been  critically  worked  out,  so  that 
an  approximate  estimate  of  cost  is  available.  A  fivi^foot 
objective  would  cost  about  .?12."),(XK),  and  the  entire  instrument 
would  represent  about  double  that  amount.  For  instance, 
the  weather-protection  of  the  objective  and  eyepieces,  of  altitude 
bearings  and  of  altitude  clamp,  quick  motion  and  slow  motion; 
also  electric  motors  for  operating  the  same  in  both  coordinates, 
and  for  the  requisite  variable  clock-motion  in  both  altitude  and 
azimuth,  as  well  as  for  driving  the  rotary  tail-piece  on  a  ball-race. 
.  .  .  All  the  clamps  and  motions  and  clock  may  be  controlled 
by  electric  motors  operated  from  triplicate  swit<'hboards  in 
(1)  the  obser\'ing-box.  (2)  the  altitude-house  (not  shown  on 
the  upright   piers),  and   (3)  from  the  azimuth-room   concealed 
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beneath  the  basal  drum.  In  lieu  of  observing-ehair  or  rising 
floor,  observer  and  assistant  ride  in  a  light  carriage  on  the  eye- 
end,  swinging  on  a  horizontal  ball-bearing  axis  which  passes 
through  the  focal  plane.  This  may  be  wholly  enclosed  for 
weather  protection,  and  it  can  readily  be  warmed  electrically  in 
winter." 


RAILWAY-CAR  SANITATION 

MUCH  HAS  been  written  on  the  ventilation  of  railway- 
cars,  but  there  is  little  connected  study  of  the  entire 
hygiene  of  railways,  including  cars,  stations,  and 
road-bed.  An  article  on  this  subject,  read  by  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Wertenbaker,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine 
Hospital  Service,  before  the  Association  of  Surgeons  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  printed  in  The  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Surgery  (New  York).  After  alluding  to  Dr. 
Crowder's  interesting  investigation  of  the  air  breathed  by  pas- 
sengers, quoted  recently  in  these  columns.  Dr.  Wertenbaker  goes 
on  to  say: 

"Every  passenger  realizes  that  the  flnal  word  on  car- ventila- 
tion has  not  yet  been  spoken.  While  it  may  be  true  that  the 
carbon  dioxid  in  a  car  seldom  reaches  a  dan- 
gerous amount,  it  is  not  the  carbon  dioxid 
alone  that  produces  ill  effects  in  a  badly  ven- 
tilated car.  Overheating  and  the  presence  of 
dust  and  smoke  play  a  far  more  important 
part  in  the  production  of  disease  than  does 
the  carbon  dio.xid. 

"Until  some  method  is  adopted  to  reduce 
the  dust  from  the  road-bed,  and  the  smoke  and 
cinders  from  the  engines,  it  seems  doubtful  if 
there  will  be  much  improvement  in  this  regard. 

"When  electricity  replaces  steam  as  a  mo- 
tive power,  as  now  seems  probable,  smoke  and 
cinders  will  be  eliminated.  Sprinkhng  the 
road-bed  with  oil  does  much  to  minimize  the 
dust  nuisance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  practise 
will  become  general." 

Some  of  the  positively  insanitary  practises 
of  the  railroads  are  then  condemned,  after 
which  the  writer  proceeds: 

"The  feather  duster  and  the  '  whisk '-broom 
with  which  the  porter  removes  the  dust  from 
one  passenger  and  scatters  it  over  the  others, 
have  met  with  unqualified  disapproval  from 
sanitarians.  In  many  cars  the  feather  duster 
has  been  replaced  by  a  damp  cloth  for  remov- 
ing the  dust  from  the  window-ledges  and  the 
backs  and  arms  of  seats,  but  the  whisk-broom 
of  the  porter  is  stiU  in  evidence. 

"In  these  modem  days  it  would  seem  to  be  a  very  simple 
process  to  install  in  each  Pullman  a  vacuum-cleaner,  for  re- 
moving dust  from  both  the  car  and  the  clothing  of  the 
passengers.  Such  a  cleaner  could  be  operated  by  the  dynamo 
that  furnishes  the  electric  lights  for  the  train,  or  a  vacuum 
could  be  produced  by  utilizing  the  power  from  the  moving  wheels 
of  the  car  itself." 


is  stated  by  one  of  the  officials  that  the  plant  at  each  station 
will  pump  400,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  into  the  station, 
or  at  the  rate  of  900  cubic  feet  per  person  per  hour.  The  or- 
dinary allowance  in  buildings  is  about  300  cubic  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  person. 

"The  air  is  drawn  from  outside  through  a  filter-screen,  which 
removes  dust  and  dirt  and  impure  gases.  A  part  of  the  air 
is  then  highly  ozonized  by  being  passed  over  highly  electrified 
plates,  the  proportion  of  ozone  in  the  whole  being  one  part  in 
10,000,000.  The  air  is  driven  by  fans  to  the  level  of  the  bottom 
of  the  station,  and  two-thirds  of  it  is  distributed  over  the  plat- 
form by  ducts,  with  outlets  at  a  height  of  seven  feet  above  the 
platform.  The  remainder  is  driven  into  the  tunnel.  The  size 
of  the  pumping-plant  is  such  that  it  can  be  installed  in  a  chamber 
ten  feet  by  eight  feet  by  four  feet,  and  there  are  two  miles  of 
duct  work." 


THE    MILKY    WAY    SEEN   THROUGH     A 
PORTRAIT-LENS. 

Mr.  Rordame  took  this  picture  of  the 
milky  way  with  an  ordinary  portrait- 
lens  exposed  45  minutes. 


TO  PUMP  OZONE  INTO  LONDON  SUBWAYS— Air  con- 
taining ozone  is  to  be  pumped  into  the  underground  railways  of 
London,  to  purify  them.  A  strong  objection  to  travel  on  these 
roads,  as  in  similar  ones  elsewhere,  says  a  writer  in  The  Municipal 
Journal  (New  York,  October  25),  is  the  fact  that  the  air  is 
impure  and  often  stifling.  The  new  plan  which  promises  to 
be  a  revolution  in  this  particular  has  recently  been  announced 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Central  London  Railway  Company, 
which  is  about  to  install  a  system  of  ventilation  capable  of  send- 
ing daily  80,000,000  cubic  feet  of  ozonized  air  into  the  tube- 
stations  and  tunnels.     We  read: 

"One  plant  is  already  in  operation  and  it  is  hoped  that  similar 
ones  will  ,soon  be  completed  at  every  station  along  the  line.     It 


AMATEUR    CELESTIAL    PHOTOGRAPHY 

THE  MAN  WHO  uses  an  ordinary  camera  with  a  four- 
by-five  plate  does  not  dream  that  he  may  take  with  it 
photographs  of  celestial  objects  such  as  comets  and 
nebulse.  For  these  he  thinks  that  great  observatories,  with 
complicated  and  costly  apparatus,  are  necessary.  The  con- 
trary is  clearly  shown  by  the  accompany- 
ing reproductions,  which  are  from  photographs 
taken  with  an  ordinary  portrait-lens,  in  con- 
nection with  a  small  telescope,  guided  entirely 
by  hand.  Alfred  Rordame,  who  describes  the 
process  in  Popular  Astronomy  (Northfield, 
Minn.,  October),  concedes  that  of  two  cameras, 
the  one  specially  made  for  celestial  photog- 
raphy by  eminent  opticians  will  produce  the 
best  results,  yet  he  tells  us  that  good  pictures 
can  be  made  with  ordinary  portrait-lenses, 
which  nowadays  may  very  often  be  purchased 
for  a  trifle  at  some  of  the  older  photographic 
studios  throughout  the  country.     We  read: 

"The  apparatus  I  have  used  in  celestial 
photography  is  of  the  simplest  possible  con- 
struction, consisting  of  a  square  box  of  wood, 
painted  black  outside  as  well  as  inside,  to 
which  the  lens,  a  Darlot  of  three  inches  aper- 
ture and  of  ten  inches  focus,  is  securely  fast- 
ened. This  box  is  made  in  two  sections,  one 
sliding  within  the  other,  making  it  adjustable 
for  focusing. 

"It  is  no  use  trying  to  focus  on  the  stars; 
the  best  way  is  to  expose  several  plates,  until 
the  star-trails  show  as  the  finest  lines.  Most 
portrait-lenses  are  lacking  in  a  flat  field, 
and  it  becomes^  necessary  to  compromise  on  the  roundness  of 
the  field  and  focus  sharply  at  a  little  distance  from  the  center; 
this  will  tend  to  make  it  sharpen  all  over,  at  the  expense  of  the 
center. 

"The  camera  is  securely  bolted  to  the  telescope  and  carries  an 
ordinary  four-by-five  Premo  plate-holder.  The  telescope  is 
equatorially  mounted,  and  is  moved  by  a  simple  tangent  screw. 
The  eyepiece  is  provided  with  cross-wires,  and  when  following  a 
star,  I  put  it  slightly  out  of  focus,  so  that  it  forms  a  disk,  which 
may  then  be  accurately  bisected,  and  one  of  the  wires  is  put 
parallel  with  the  motion  of  the  stars  in  the  field  of  view. 

"Sigma  Lumiere  plates  are  the  fastest  commercial  plates  at 
present  obtainable.  I  am  yet  in  doubt  as  to  the  advantage  of 
backing  the  plates.  The  non-halation  brand  seems  to  give  a 
foggy  effect.  All  the  negatives  illustrated  herewith  have  been 
intensified  by  whitening  the  plates  in  a  solution  of  bichlorid 
of  mercury  and  afterward  immersing  them  in  a  dilute  solution 
of  aqua  ammonia,  which  produces  an  intense  black  image.  This 
treatment  apparently  doubles  the  time  of  exposure,  and  avoids 
fogging  by  the  atmospheric  sky-illumination,  produced  by  the 
glare  of  our  electric  lights,  which  renders  a  prolonged  exposure 
impossible,  at  least  in  the  cities. 

' '  The  observing-seat  has  been  made  as  comfortable  as  possible, 
as  the  task  of  keeping  the  elusive  star  accurately  centered  on 
the  cross-wires  is  extremely   fatiguing  work.     The  equatorial 
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stand,  which  I  have  constructed  for  photographinj^  the  stars  .  .  . 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  two  or  three  cameras  in  addition 
to  the  telescope  and  finder. 

"As  to  the  development  of  the  negatives;  the  best  results  have 
been  arrived  at  by  using  the  developer  of  the  maker  of  the 
plates,  commencing  with  a  rather  weak  developer  and  strengthen- 
ing it  as  the  image  appears." 


ANIMALS  THAT  COUNT 

IT  IS  AN  ASTONISHING  fact  that  there  are  human  beings, 
such  as  inhabitants  of  the  Murray  Islands  in  the  Straits  of 
Torres,  that  can  not  count  further  than  two.  But  it  is 
more  surprizing  still  to  find  that  most  animals  possess  calcula- 
ting abilities,  and  that  several  have  a  distinct  appreciation  of 
number.  M.  H.  Coupin,  in  La  Revue  (Paris),  asks  if  a  })ird  does 
not  notict-  whether  an  egg  has  been  taken  from  its  nest  of  four 
or  five,  and  inquires  why  a  bee  or  a  wasp  always  makes  cells 
with  six  sides.     Further,  he  goes  on: 

"Does  not  a  squirrel,  jumping  from  branch  to  branch,  cal- 
culate his  spring  according  to  the  space  to  be  traversed,  or  does 
not  a  dog,  playfully  jumping  in  front  of  his  master's  carriage, 
appreciate  its  speed  with  surprizing  accuracy  so  as  not  to  be 
run  over?  Do  not  the  wasps  of  the  genus  Ammophiles  stock 
their  nests  with  a  definite  number  of  paralyzed  caterpillars,  5, 
10,  15,  24,  as  the  case  may  be,  according  to  what  room  there  is?" 

But  there  are  more  remarkable  examples  of  animal  calcula- 
tion. In  certain  mines  of  Hainault  the  horses  are  so  used  to 
traverse  the  same  road  thirty  times  that  after  their  last  round 
they  go  to  the  stable  of  their  own  accord  and  refuse  to  take 
another  step,  and  we  read  in  Montaigne  that  the  oxen  employed 
in  the  royal  gardens  of  Susa  for  turning  the  wheels  to  which 
the  water-pails  were  attached,  absolutely  refused  to  make  more 
than  one  hundred  rounds,  which  constituted  their  daily  task. 

Mere  casual  observations,  however,  are  not  of  sufficient  scien- 
tific significance.  Experiments  must  be  made,  or  at  any  rate 
observations  have  to  be  repeated  time  and  again.  Thus  Mr. 
Ernesto  Mancini  has  definitely  established  the  fact  that  mag- 
pies and  rooks  can  not  count  further  than  four.     A  rook  never 


WHAT    AN    AMATEUR    CAN    DO. 

The  stars  of  the  summer  night  may  be  photographed  by  any 
one  possessing  a  4x5  camera,  a  small  telescope,  and  a  little 
patience  and  ingenuity.  This  picture  is  enlarged  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  region  surrounding  Alplia  C\vgni.  taken  by  !Mr. 
Rordami!  with  an  exposure  of  1  hour  and  50  minutes. 

retm'iis  to  its  nest  until  it  is  quite  satisfied  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger near.  When  four  hunters  or  less  departed  in  succession  from 
a  near-by  log-cabin  the  rook  would  return  to  its  nest  after  the 
last  had  gone  out  of  sight.  But  whenever  there  were  more  the 
bird  lost  count  and  returned  to  its  nest  even  while  some  were  still 
in  the  hut.    Similarly,  we  are  assured  by  Jacquot  that  apes  do  not 


count  further  than  four,  and  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal,  when 
they  want  to  hunt  these  animals,  hide  in  numbers  exceeding 
four.  Four  depart  in  succession  in  such  manner  as  to  be  noticed 
by  the  apes,  who  then  come  forth  and  are  easily  captured.  We 
read  in  conclusion: 

"Romanes  assures  us  that  he  induced  a  chimpanzee  of  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens  to  have  exact  notions  concerning 


niustr.'vtions  with  this  article  from  "  Popular  Astronomy,"  Northlield,  Minn 

BROOKS'S    COMET    PHOTOGRAPHED    BY    AN    ORDINARY    CAMERA. 

Enlargement  from  an  original  negative  taken  by  Mr.  Rordame 
September  18,  1911.    Exposure  1  hour  29  minutes. 

the  numbers  one  to  five.  He  ordered  him  to  take  up,  one,  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  straws,  and  did  not  accept  them  unless  their 
number  was  correct.  It  seems  that  within  a  short  time  the  ape 
understood  and  rarelv  made  a  mistake." 


MOVING  PICTURES  TAKEN  BY  NIGHT— A  surprizing  ad- 
vance in  the  photographic  art,  says  The  Inventive  Age  (Washing- 
ton, October),  is  marked  by  the  production  of  moving-picture 
films  by  artificial  light.     We  read: 

"Flashlight  photographs  are  common  enough,  but  in  all  such 
work  the  subjects  must  remain  still,  and  the  results  have  by 
no  means  been  perfect.  The  production  of  artificial  light  strong 
enough  to  cause  the  exact  imprint  of  the  image  on  the  sensitized 
plate  is  not  new,  but  the  making  of  a  perfect  moving  picture, 
which  shows  a  number  of  objects  in  everj*  detail,  is  distinctively 
new.  With  true  Western  hustle,  a  committee  in  Kansas  City, 
who  wanted  to  advertise  their  metropolis,  determined  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  perpetuating  the  night  parade 
on  a  certain  festival.  A  platform  twenty  feet  high  was  erected 
on  one  side  of  a  street  through  which  the  parade  was  to  pass. 
On  this  were  strung  sixty  arc  lamps  in  two  rows,  backed  by  a 
monster  sheet-tin  reflector,  seventy  feet  long  and  si.x  feet  high. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  was  another  embankment  of 
light  almost  as  powerful,  so  that  for  a  distance  of  about  100  feet 
the  street  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  The  machines  were 
started  when  the  parade  began  to  pass,  and  a  film  600  feet  long 
was  made,  showing  every  detail.  Snapshots  taken  by  private 
cameras  were  found  to  be  as  good  as  similar  pictures  made  in 
daylight." 
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A  METER  THAT  PRINTS  ITS  RECORD 

A  METER  that  prints,  on  a  tape  like  that  of  a  ticker,  the 
consumption  during  every  interval  for  which  it  registers, 
-  so  that  one  may  ascertain  from  the  record  just  how  much 
current  he  uses,  for  instance,  between  7:00  and  11:00  p.m.  on  De- 
cember 16,  is  something  of  a  novelty,  and  will  be  a  welcome  one 
to  the  average  citizen,  to  whom  meters  are  things  of  mysterious 

and  abhorrent  mech- 
anism intended  to 
mislead  the  innocent 
and  to  multiply  his 
bill  by  whatever 
factor  may  please  a 
greedy  corporation. 
Such  an  instrument, 
to  which  the  name 
of  "  printometer  " 
has  been  given,  is 
described  .  in  The 
Electrical  Review  and 
Western  Electrician 
(Chicago,  Novem- 
ber 4).  It  prints  the 
time  in  a  column 
parallel  to  that  show- 
ing the  consumption, 
thus  giving  also  the 
exact  time  of  day 
and  day  of  week 
when  the  energy  was 
■        ..         ■      " ,,  consumed.  We  read: 

TO         KEEP   TAB         ON   THE    ELECTRIC-METER. 

"The  printometer 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  devices  that  have  ever  been  developed 
for  a  great  many  varieties  of  uses  connected  with  the  utilization 
of  electrical  energy.  Through  its  use  the  central-station  man- 
ager can  eliminate  all  possibility  of  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
customer's  use  of  current.  .  .  .  and  in  many  other  ways  secure 
a  perfect  and  continuous  check  under  every  phase  of  operation. 
Some  of  the  specific  uses  to  which  the  printometer  may  be  put 
are  as  follows :  To  obtain  the  maximum  demand  and  establisli 
equitable  rates;  to  determine  the  diversity-factor;  to  determine 
the  load-factor;  to  regulate  the  use  of  off-peak  power;  to  de- 
termine the  use  of  breakdown  service;  to  make  special  tests 
of  power  conditions;   to  make  measurements  of  speed. 

"The  printometer  is  not  an  integrating  meter,  but  is  an  in- 
strument that  can  be  electrically  connected  to  and  used  with  any 
integrating  meter.  .  .  .  The  printometer,  when  properly  in- 
stalled with  its  contact  clock  and  wired  to  the  binding  screws 
which  have  been  attached  to  the  register  of  the  meter,  is  elec- 
trically interlocked  with  the  meter  and  conforms  to  its  accuracy. 
The  accuracy  of  the  meter,  however,  is  in  no  wise  impaired 
with  its  interlocking  with  the  printometer. 

"The  printometer  contains  a  set  of  cyclometer  type-wheels 
which  are  electrically  interlocked  with  the  register  of  the  meter. 
They  are  moved  forward  with  a  rate  that  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
rate  of  flow  of  power  through  the  meter  and  wiU,  therefore,  at 
any  instant  give  an  indication  which  is  equivalent  to  the  TGading 
of  the  dial.  Through  the  agency  of  a  rubber  platen  and  copying 
ribbon  this  reading  is  printed  on  a  paper  tape.  When  this 
rubber  platen  is  actuated  by  an  electric  solenoid,  whose  circuit 
is  closed  at  regularly  recurring  intervals  bv  means  of  a  contact- 
making  clock,  there  is  obtained  a  paper-tape  which  has  printed 
upon  it  a  reading  equivalent  to  the  reading  of  the  watt-hour 
meter  at  each  interval." 


Illustrations  from  '' Electrictl  Review  aud  Western  Electrieian. 


COOKING  BY  WIRELESS  —Eggs  were  fried  on  ice  and  other 
tricks  of  a  like  spectacular  character  were  performed  at  the 
recent  electrical  exhibition  in  Chicago.  It  was  shown,  says  The 
Inventive  Age  (Washington,  October),  that  it  is  possible]  to 
take  an  ordinary  frying-pan,  hold  it  over  a  cake  of  ice,  break  an 
egg  into  it,  and  fry  the  egg  without  a  fire,  the  pan  being  simply 
held  in  the  hand.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say : 

!'An  oven  of  slate  with  an  aluminum  base  was  then  placed 


on  the  marble-topped  table  where  the  ice  had  lain  during  th«! 
first  experiment.  It  was  an  ordinary  oven — no  fire,  no  coils, 
no  wires.  In  the  oven  were  placed  lumps  of  dough  for  making 
biscuits.  The  oven-door  was  closed  and  the  operator  stood, 
watch  in  hand,  checking  off  the  minutes.  Presently  he  opened 
the  door,  and  there  were  the  biscuits,  well  done. 

"A  tungsten  lamp  screwed  into  a  socket  attached  to  a  simple 
coil  of  wire,  was  placed  with  the  coil  immersed  in  an  iron  pan 
partly  filled  with  water.  It  was  set  on  a  slate  slab  on  the  table. 
A  skeptical  spectator  was  invited  to  place  his  hands  on  the 
slab  under  the  lamp.  The  lamp  and  coil  were  rested  on  his 
hands,  and  the  lamp  was  immediately  lighted.  Two  plates, 
one  a  heavy  disk  of  metal  and  the  other  a  tin  dinner-plate,  were 
put  on  the  table.  The  table  did  not  move  a  bit,  but  the  plates 
sprang  several  feet  in  the  air  and  dropt  on  the  fioor.  It  was  all 
done  by  wireless.  Under  the  table  was  a  powerful  electromagnet. 
When  the  operator  turned  on  the  electric  current,  which  was 
the  ordinary  alternating  current  from  the  city  mains,  a  powerful 
alternating  magnetic  field  permeated  everything  in  the  vicinity. 
It  set  up  induced  currents  in  any  metal  near  by.  Any  electrical 
enthusiast  can  perform  the  same  tricks." 


IS  A  SPIDER  AN  INSECT? 

SCIENCE,  which  is  continually  bringing  to  light  new  things 
and  new  relations,  needs  new  words  to  describe  them. 
She  obtains  them  either  by  forming  them  from  Greek  or 
Latin  roots  or  by  appropriating  vernacular  words  to  be  given 
new  and  special  meanings.  Almost  all  the  common  English 
words  used  in  the  sciences  thus  differ  somewhat  in  meaning  from 
the  same  words  as  used  in  ordinary  conversation.  The  scientific 
signification  of  such  words  as  "force"  and  "energy,"  in  physics, 
of  "fish"  and  "insect"  in  zoology,  and  so  on,  is  technical  and 
hmited.  The  Bible  calls  a  whale  a  "fish,"  but  science  declares 
that  it  is  not  a  fish,  but  a  mammal.  Science,  moreover,  not 
content  with  appropriating  these  words  to  its  own  special  uses, 
straightway  begins  to  find  fault  with  the  ordinary  citizen  for 
employing  them  in  their  older  and  wider  senses.  Exception 
to  this  kind  of  faultfinding  is  at  last  taken  by  an  eminent 
scientific  man.  Prof.  J.  W.  Gregory,  in  an  interesting  address 
at  the  Portsmouth  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation. Among  other 
things  he  takes  to  task ' 
Messrs.  J.  H.  and'A.  B.  , 
Comstock  for  telling 
their  readers,  in  a  general 
manual,  that  a  spider  is 
not  an  insect..  Professor 
Gregory's  advice  is  "to 
admit  that  a  spider  is  an 
insect";  and  probably 
he  would  also  advise  the 
general  writer  to  admit 
that  a  whale  is  a  fish,  as 
it  surely  is  in  the  older 
and  wider  sense.  All 
this  is  taken  to  heart,  as 
a  step  backward,  by 
Sidney  F.  Harris,  who 
writes  to  Nature  (Lon- 
don, October  26)  to 
assert  that  the  pedant  is 

not  the  man  who  insists  on  the  narrow  scientific  meaning,  but 
he  who  goes  back  to  the  original  signification.     We  read: 

"Zoologists  wiU  not  be  surprized  to  learn  that  the  word 
'insect'  formerly  had  a  wider  apphcation  than  at  present.  .  .  . 
So  far  as  the  account  of  the  use  of  the  word  'insect'  is  intended 
to  be  a  historical  account  of  the  subject,  and  no  more,  criticism 
is  unnecessary.  But  if  it  is  a  serious  attempt  to  reinstate 
'insect'  in  its  former  meaning,  I  think  it  should  be  resisted  on 
the  ground  that  this  procedure  would  introduce  confusion  where 
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everything  is  at  present  clear,  and  that  it  has  no  compensating 
advantages  to  recommend  it. 

"  We  are,  fortunately,  not  obliged  to  apply  the  rules  of  priority 
to  zoological  names  of  higher  value  than  genera.  ...  I  am 
prepared  to  follow  Professor  (iregory  in  thinking  that  it  may 
be  inconvenient  to  employ  a  familiar  popular  term  in  an  altered 
signification  in  scientific  writings.  But  in  the  present  instance 
the  wider  use  of  'insect'  has  been  so  long  abandoned  in  literature 


A    LITTLE    ELECTRIC    WBLDEH    MADE    FROM    LEAD-PENCILS. 

that  even  in  popular  works  the  majority  of  authors  understand 
'insect'  exactly  as  it  is  understood  by  a  zoologist. 

"For  one  reason  or  another  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  word  in 
popular  use  to  change  its  meaning  during  the  gradual  evolution 
of  a  language.  It  would  be)  simply  pedantic,  in  many  of  these 
cases,  to  attempt  to  go  back  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  original 
meaning.  Would  Professor  Gregory  recommend  us  to  use  the 
last  word  in  'mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer,'  in  its  earlier 
signification  in  preference  to  the  meaning  it  has  acquired  in 
modern  times?" 


WELDING   WITH   LEAD-PENCILS 

How  A  PAIR  of  finely  sharpened  lead-pencils  may  be 
used  as  electrodes  to  weld  fine  metallic  wire,  by  means 
of  the  electric  arc, "is  described  in  Popular  Electricity 
(Chicago,  October)  by  A.  A.  Somerville.  This  writer  reminds 
us  that  furnace  electrodes  frequently  consist  of  carbon  rods, 
and  if  there  is  a  short  gap  between  them,  forming  a  break  in  the 
circuit,  the  current  jumps  across  that  gap,  forming  an  "arc." 
There  is  great  resistance  to  the  flow  of  current  at  the  arc,  so  that 
a  large  amount  of  heat  is  generated  in  a  small  space,  which 
attains  a  very  high  temperatdre.  ^,He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"As  large  electrodes  are  needed  for  use  in  furnaces  where 
great  masses  of  metal  are  to  be  melted,  so  small  electrodes  are 
adapted  to  fine  or  more  delicate  work.  For  instance,  if  two 
very  fine  wires,  smaller  than  ordinary  pins,  or  the  size  of  a  hair, 
are  to  be  fused  together  by  means  of  an  electric  arc,  then  very 
small  terminals  must  l)e  used  to  lead  the  current  to  the  place 
where  it  jumps  across  the  -■ 
gap,  or  forms  the  heating  ; 
are. 

"The  lead  or  graphite  in 
a  lead-pencil  is  a  form  of 
carbon.  In  reality  it  is  a 
sort  of  composition  matter 
consisting  of  graphite  and 
.some  kind  of  clay  or  bind-  -^  - 

ing-agent  used  to  make  llie 
particles  of  graphite  adhere 
when  molded  into  a  long 
stick  or  rod  of  a  suitable 
size  to  use  in  a  lead-pencil. 
This  composition  material, 
however,  does  not  melt 
easily,  and  conducts  elec- 
tricity so  it  may  be  used  the 
same  as  a  stick  of  carbon 
for  an  electrode. 

"Two ordinary  lead-pen- 
cils costing  only  a  cent 
apiece  may  be  used.  The\ 
are  first  sharpened  as  if  t  he\- 
were  to  be  used  for  the  usual 
purpose  of  writing.  Then  a 
small    notch   is  cut   in  on<> 


•side  of  each  pencil,  laying  the  lead  baj^  at  a  position  about  two 
inches  from  the  sharpened  end.  A  small  eopper  wire  is  wound 
around  the  pencil  and  into  this  notch,  thereby  making  contact 
with  the  exposed  lead  or  graphite.  By  means  of  these  small 
wires  the  pencils  are  connected  to  larger  wires,  which  in  turn  are 
connected  to  a  switchboard,  or  source  of  electric-current  supply. 
At  some  place  in  the  circuit  there  should  be  a  resistance  to  pre- 
vent short-circuiting  and  also  to  control  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent. As  the  wooden  sheath  on  the  pencils  offers  sufficient  insula- 
tion they  may  be  i)icked  up,  one  in  either  hand,  and  no  electrical 
effect  will  })<•  felt  by  the  person  .so  doing.  If  the  pointed  tips  are 
touched  together  a  fine  little  arc  will  be  formed  not  much 
larger  than  the  tips  of  the  pencils  themselves.  The  temperature 
of  this  arc,  however,  is  such  that  the  fine  wires  or  small  quan- 
tities of  metal  may  be  melted  readily." 


PLOWING   FOURTEEN   ACRES  AN  HOUR 

DURING  a  test  of  a  large  gang-plow  with  oil  trar-tors, 
at  Purdue  University,  Ind.,  on  the  agricultural  college 
farm  of  that  institution,  fourteen  acres  were  plowed  in 
a  single  hour,  the  plow  moving  forward  two  miles  in  this  time 
and  making  a  cut  58  feet  broad.  The'plow  had  .^0  bottoms,  or 
plowshares,  making  it  probably  the  largest  moldboard-plow 
ever  built.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  8-bottom  plows 
hauled  by  single  traction-engines,  and  25  bottoms  have  been 
operated  at  one  time  in  England  by  the  cable  system,  but  a 
gang-plow  of  the  size  used  in  this  experiment  is  probably  un- 
precedented. Three  traction-engines  with  oil  motors  were 
required  to  haul  it.  Says  Engineering  News  (New  York, 
November  9) : 

"The  50-bottom  plow  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Paul, 
to  whom  is  given  credit,  too,  for  the  idea  of  using  three  traction- 
engines  abreast  and  for  the  design  of  the  equalizer  through  which 
the  pull  of  the  engines  is  communicated  to  the  plow.  Each  plow 
is  arranged  to  rise  or  fall  to  a  certain  extent  independently  of 
the  others  to  accommodate  irregularities  of  the  ground  surface, 
and  each  is  controlled  by  a  separate  lever.  Four  plowmen  are 
required  on  the  running-board  to  operate  the  levers,  in  addition 
to  the  three  enginemen. 

"The  three  tractors  used  to  pull  the  plow  .  .  .  were  driven  by 
internal-combustion  engines  burning  kerosene.  The  fuel  used 
was  of  a  low  grade,  costing  about  four  cents  per  gallon  in  large 
quantities.  The  three  engines  consumed  a  total  of  about  22 
gallons  per  hour,  and  the  fuel  cost  was  thus  about  6^  cents 
per  acre.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the  plows  were  set  for  a 
rather  shallow  cut,  plowing  about  4)^  to  5  inches  deep.  With 
this  cut,  a  speed  of  about  two  miles  per  hour  was  attained.  The 
width  of  cut  was  nearly  58  feet.  gi\ing  seven  aeres  per  mile 
of  travel,  or  14  acres  per  hour." 


•  Lii^iiteeiiti;;  .Nfws,"  New  Yor„. 

A   PLOW   WITH    FIFTY   PLOWSHARE.^. 
.\  speed  of  about  two  miles  an  hour  was  roached.  and  the  fuel-cost  was  six  and  a  half  cents  an  acr.- 


THE  FOREMOST  AMERICAN  ILLUSTRATOR 


IT  WAS  AN  IRONY  of  fate  that  brought  death  to  Howard 
Pyle  in  a  foreign  country.  Until  a  year  ago  he  had  never 
been  in  Europe  and  felt  that  European  study  was  not  neces- 
sary for  American  artists,  but  his  visit  to  Italy  reversed  this  view 
just  before  death  overtook  him.  He  had  felt  that  art  in  America 
was  not  on  a  firm  foundation,  "because  instead  of  developing  a 
national  art  we  base  our 
attempts  upon  the  tra- 
ditions of  Europe — tra- 
ditions which,  however 
good  in  their  time  and 
place,  are  the  outcome 
of  a  bygone  school  not 
fitted  for  American  pur- 
poses." These  were  his 
own  reasons  for  advi- 
sing his  pupils  to  forego 
foreign  training,  saying 
that  every  necessary 
inspiration  was  here. 
But  he  finally  yielded 
to  the  beguilement  of 
Italy  and  is  said  to 
have  written  back  to 
his  pupils  that  they'd 
better  come  over  too. 
His  dea-th  from  heart- 
failure  occurred  at 
Florence  on  November 
9.  He  did  his  most 
important  work  in  peri- 
odical literature,  and 
his  teaching  also  was 
to  that  end.  The  Sun 
(New  York),  comment- 
ing upon  this  point,  de- 
clares that  "half  of  the 
artists  who  are  regu- 
larly represented  in  The 
Century,  Scribner's,  and 
Harper's  were  taught 
by  Howard  Pyle."  His 
point  of  view  in  art 
matters  was  that  of  an 
illustrator,  with  these 
limitations  pointed  out 
by  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post: 


Courtesy  of  Harper  A  Brothers. 


Who  once  declared  there  was  no  such  vice  or  human  quality  as  an  artistic  temperament ; 
instead,  it  "  is  a  phrase  used  to  cover  a  great  many  delinquencies."  A  successful  artist,  he 
said,  was  "like  any  other  successful  man — conservative,  provident,  and  normal." 


' '  He  had  no  patience 
with  the  attitude  of 
distaste  which  illustra- 
tors of  the  higher  rank  too  often  assume  toward  their  work 
designed  for  reproduction.  He  liked  to  draw  for  the  accompa- 
niment of  text  and  did  much  to  dignify  the  practise.  He 
stoutly  denied  that  a  man's  art  could  be  cramped  or  restricted 
by  being  devoted  to  such  purpose,  and  he  had  his  answer  ready 
for  the  suggestion  that  illustration  and  art  were  not  compatible. 
He  felt  that  modern  reproductive  processes  had  freed  the  illus- 
trator from  former  hindrances  by  allowing  him  the  widest  lati- 
tude in  his  manner  of  work.  When  drawings  are  reproduced  in 
facsimile  and  no  longer  subject  to  translation  by  the  intermediate 
hand  of  the  engraver,  he  saw  nO  check  on  the  artist's  freedom. 
No  doubt  the  results  he  has  given  us  bear  him  out  in  this  point 
so  far  as  work  in  line  or  in  black  and  white  is  concerned.  But 
as  yet  reproduction  in  colors  has  left  some  qualities  to  be  desired. 


It  is  worth  while  to  recall  this,  not  with  any  desire  to  be  bUnd 
to  the  real  advances  which  are  being  made  in  color-reproduction, 
but  because  Howard  Pyle,  who  did  more  work  perhaps  for  the 
color-press  than  any  one  other  contemporary  of  equal  ability 
and  powers,  apparently  recognized  the  restrictions  that  it  im- 
posed. His  plates,  rich  and  often  gorgeous  in  color  as  they  were, 
pictorial  in  intent  and  spirited  in  movement,  showed  the  hand 

that  was  acquainted 
with  the  shortcomings 
as  well  as  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  reproduc- 
tive process." 

His  children's  books 
with  his  own  text  wiU 
keep  his  fame  remem- 
bered.    Then — 

"The  buccaneers  of 
the  Spanish  main  rise 
to  thought  at  the  men- 
tion of  his  name.  The 
historical  pageant,  of 
whatever  description, 
found  his  antiquarian 
interest  and  objective 
fanfty  ready,  able,  and 
willing  to  record  it. 
Scenes  of  the  American 
Revolution  were  pecul- 
iarly welcome  to  his 
thought,  and  glimpses 
of  the  colony  days.  It 
is  a  pity  that  we  have 
not  more  of  his  mural 
work,  such  as  the  re- 
cent decorations  in  the 
Essex  County  Coiu-t 
House  and  elsewhere." 

He  had  striking  gifts 
as  a  writer,  too,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  autobio- 
graphical sketch  that 
the  Boston  Transcript 
prints.     He  wrote: 

"I  attended  a  good 
school  in  Wilmington, 
and  remember  that  I 
was  fond  of  drawing 
pictures,  but  was  not  a 
precocious  youngster  in 
any  sense  or  manner. 
Plenty  of  other  boys 
drew  as  well  and  even 
better.  Still,  I  liked 
to  draw  and  write. 
One  spring,  I  recollect, 
when  the  birds  were 
singing  in  the  trees, 
and  the  flowers  were 
blooming,  and  the  restlessness  and  longings  of  the  season  were 
stirring  in  my  heart,  that  I  went  to  an  old  ivy-covered  rock 
near  home  to  compose  a  poem.  I  took  pencil  and  paper  along, 
but  after  I  had  seated  myself  amid  the  ivy  I  remembered  that 
I  had  not  yet  learned  to  read  or  write. 

"At  the  age  of  sixteen  I  left  home  to  be  a  student  at  a  private 
art  school  in  Philadelphia.  The  school  was  kept  by  a  man  who 
had  won  a  gold  medal  at  Antwerp,  the  center,  perhaps,  of  the 
most  technical  art  in  Europe.  I  remained  three  years  in  Phila- 
delphia, getting  a  vast  fund  of  information  and  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  purely  practical  or  professional  side  of  drawing.  I  studied 
anatomy  under  Dr.  William  W.  Keene,  the  now  famous  surgeon 
and  medical  author,  and  hked  it  immensely.  My  technical 
knowledge  was  so  good  that  I  could  draw  the  nude  figure  without 
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BFFIE   SHANNON.  HERBERT    KELSET.  DONALD    ROBERTSON.  EDWARD    BUEBT. 

SOME  OP  THE   DRAMA  PLAYERS  WHO  ARE  TO   "STAR"  THE  PLAY   INSTEAD  OF    THE   ACTOR. 
They  found  New  York  lukewarm,  but  Chicago  is  preparing  the  "  right  atmosphere  "  with  which  to  greet  them. 


a  model — and  could  draw  it  accurately,  too.  Throughout  my 
life  I  have  been  a  fast  worker,  one  of  the  results,  possibly,  of 
my  early  training  in  Philadelphia. 

"But  I  was  not  taught  how  to  apply  my  knowledge.  The 
imagination  was  not  trained.  We  followed  hard  and  fast  rules 
on  the  theory-  that  pictures  were  made  by  technical  knowledge. 
I  could  draw — any  one  can  learn  to  do  that — but  young  as  I 
was,  I  soon  found  that  execution  alone,  no  matter  how  skilful, 
can  not  make  a  picture  that  the  world  cares  for.  Any  man  of 
education  can  learn  to  write  correctly,  but  it  is  only  the  very  few 
who  can  gain  and  hold  the  interest  of  the  public. 

"My  work  lay  idle  for  several  years  while  I  experimented. 
Finally — it  was  in  1876—1  wrote  a  verse  about  a  'magic'  pill 
that  instantly  turned  an  aged  person,  namely,  a  parson  fretting 
over  his  years,  into  a  terrible  boy.  It  was  illustrated  by  some 
crude  drawings  in  pen  and  ink.  I  sent  it  to  The  Century 
magazine,  then  called  Scribner's,  and,  to  my  joy,  it  was 
accepted  for  a  department  called,  I  think,  'Bric-a-Brac'  I 
then  decided  to  move  to  New  York,  and  try  my  luck  at  making 
a  living 

"New  York,  then  as  now,  was  the  richest  market  in  the  world 
for  ideas.  All  in  all,  I  did  well,  making  $25  some  weeks  and  in 
others  as  much  as  $50.  I  left  my  cheap  lodgings  and,  with  a 
couple  of  friends,  took  a  studio,  working  and  sleeping  there, 
but  eating  at  a  restaurant. 

" I  had  been  in  New  York  for  a  year  and  a  half,  perhaps,  when 
I  painted  my  first  important  picture.  It  was  made  in  black 
and  white  and  called  'The  Wreck  in  the  Offing.'  It  sold  and 
my  life  has  since  been  in  pleasant  places." 

He  was  known  to  have  said  that  "there  was  no  such  vice  or 
human  quality  as  an  artistic  temperament."  He  regarded  it  as 
{'a  phrase  and  nothing  more,  which  is  employed  to  cover  a 
good  many  delinquencies."     Again: 

"A  successful  artist  is  just  like  any  other  successful  man — 
conservative,  provident,  and  normal.  He  does  his  work  and 
takes  care  of  himself  and  his  credit.  Titian,  the  Venetian,  in- 
dustrious and  ambitious,  had  ministers  and  kings  for  his  friends 
and  companions.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  whose  'Last  Supper,' 
the  wall-painting  at  Milan,  has  made  him  immortal,  was  a  bril- 
liant architect,  sculptor,  engineer,  scientist,  and  musician. 
Raffaol,  tremendously  practical,  was  not  only  the  architect  of 
St.  Peter's,  but  was  an  able  archeologist  and  an  authority  on 
the  antiquities  of  Rome.  Michelangelo  wTote  poetry,  drew 
plans  for  splendid  buildings,  and  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
anatomists  of  his  time.  The  'old  masters'  were  sensible  men. 
So  are  the  young  masters,  whether  they  be  artists,  lawyers, 
doctors,  or  preachers.  Nor  is  any  great  achievement  the  com- 
pleted effort  of  an  inspired  instant.  Nothing  worth  while  is 
done  without  toil,  and  toil  compels  one  to  be  sober-minded  and 
careful." 


CHICAGO  "TRYING   IT  ON   THE  DOG" 

NEW  YORK  has  probably  rarely  had  the  experience  of 
being  treated  as  "the  dog"  by  dramatic  medicine- 
mixers.  Before  the  metropolitan  judgment  is  ventured, 
some  other  less  pretentious  theatrical  center  usually  serves  the  im- 
portant office  of  having  a  new  piece  "tried  on."  Chicago  has  even 
been  used  in  this  way.  Is  it  a  stroke  of  humor  that  led  Chicago 
to  send  her  "Drama  Players"  here  to  get  in  trim  for  themselves? 
Either  that  or  a  supreme  indifference  to  results  actuated  the 
decision,  for  the  offerings  of  this  company  meet  from  the  critios 
comments  sympathetic,  it  is  true,  but  not  enthusiastic,  over  one 
of  Ibsen's  dullest  plays,  an  unfamiliar  Moliere,  and  the  promisf* 
of  Pinero's  "Thunderbolt,"  one  of  the  stock  pieces  of  the  old 
New  Theater.  Had  the  organization  gone  about  their  prepara- 
,tory  work  before  less  exacting  audiences  and  courted  the  judg- 
ment of  New  York  at  a  later  stage  they  would  likely  go  to  Chicago 
with  more  flags  flying. 

Their  purpose  is  to  visit  other  leading  cities  besides  that  oa 
Lake  Michigan,  so  their  doings  become  a  matter  of  general 
interest.  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Chicago- 
Theater  Society,  which  will  stand  sponsor  for  the  Drama  Players 
in  the  Western  city.  In  The  Xation  (New  Yorkj  he  e.xplains  that, 
the  purpose  of  the  new  organization  is  to  "star"  the  play  and 
not  the  actor.  The  different  roles  VtnR  be  assigned  according 
to  the  fitness  of  the  actor  for  performing  them.  Something 
like  a  true  democracy  wiU  prevail,  and  an  actor  playing  a  leading 
part  in  one  piece  will  not  disdain  to  take  a  secondary  one  in  » 
succeeding.  The  plays  to  be  given  show  a  "preference  for 
character  drawing."  In  their  preliminary  announcements  we  read : 

"The  repertory  of  the  Drama  Players  will  include  ten  different 
plays,  seven  by  foreign  authors  and  three  by  Americans.  It  is 
not  the  intention  to  present  American  plays  simply  because  they 
were  A\Titten  by  Americans,  but  to  present  the  best  plays  that 
can  be  obtained  from  ali  nations  and  from  all  periods  of  dramatic 
writing.  The  seven  foreign  plays  are  'The  Learned  Ladies' 
(Les  Femmes  Savantes),  by  Moliere,  translated  by  Curtis  Hiddea 
Page:  'The  Coffee  House,'  by  Goldoni.  the  so-called  Italian 
Moliere,  translated  by  Henr>-  Fuller  and  H.  Chatfield  Chatfield- 
Taylor;  'The  Thunderbolt,'  by  Pinero;  "The  Stronger.'  by 
Giacosa;  'The  Lady  from  the  Sea,"  by  Ibsen;  'The  Tribune,* 
by  Paul  Bourget,  and  'The  Voysey  Inheritance,'  by  Granville 
Barker.  The  three  American  plays  are  now  under  consideration 
and  are  to  be  announced  soon." 

Mr.  Donald  Robertson,  who  has  for  several  seasons  conducted 
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a  stock  company  in  Chicago,  is  the  director  of  the  Drama 
Players,  and  the  company  incUides  such  well-kno«tn  names  as 
Hedwig  Reieher,  Herbert  Kelsey.  Effie  Shannon,  Charlotte 
Gran\ille,  Edward  Emery,  Virginia  Woodward,  Sheldon  Lewis, 
Fred.  Eric,  and  Hylton  Allen.  Mr.  Robertson  made  it  clear  in 
an  interview  pulilished  in  the  New  York  Tribune  that  another 
"New  Theater"  was  not  attempted,  that  is — 

"A  complete  institution  to  serve  as  a  model  to  all  other 
theaters  and  lead  the  way  out  of  the  theatrical  wilderness. 
Tho  we  appreciate  that  there  are  many  faults  with  the  theater 
to-day,  we  feel  on  the  Avhole  that  the  recent  developments  are 
highly  encouraging.  We  aim  merely  to  make  our  uK^vement 
part — and  an  intimate  part — of  the  forward  general  progression, 
without  assuming  any  claims  to  artistic  dictatorship." 

If  bad  beginnings  make  good  endings  the  Drama  Players  ought 
to  have  touched  their  lowest  point  in  the  Ibsen  production. 
They  opened  the  way  for  disparaging  newspaper  comment  in 
attempting  a  "high-brow"  effort  at  the  outset.  Many  declare 
that  the  Ibsen  cult  is  dead  beyond  resurrection  with  us;  and  all 
will  aver  that  new  life  could  not  be  injected  with  "The  Lady  from 

» 

the  Sea."     The  New  York  Sun  says  this: 

"As  a  specimen  of  dramatic  aberration  that  once  interested 
a  large  number  of  readers — theatergoers  were  never  interested 
in  Ibsen  in  this  country — of  plays  it  might  be  thought  worth 
Avhile  to  place  this  five-act  riddle  before  the  public.  All  the  hoot- 
owls  that  in  all  tongues  sat  in  solemn  judgment  on  the  Ibsen 
theater  were  never  able  to  dig  much  of  a  message  out  of  this  play." 

The  tide  turned  when  the  second  offering— Moliere's  "Les 
Femmes  Savantes" — was  enacted  under  the  title  "The  Learned 
Ladies."  In  its  effect  on  the  audience  the  players  must  be 
credited  with  "a  definite  success,"  says  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  They  had  not  so  easy  a  road  with  the  critics.  One 
complains  of  the  spiritless  translation  which  is  the  work  of 
]Mr.  Curtis  Hidden  Page.  Both  The  Evening  Post  and  The 
Tribune  critics  saw  in  it  the  state  into  which  the  art  of  acting  has 
fallen  with  us.     The  former  observes : 

"Doubtless  the  company  will  do  better  when  the  members 
of  it  become  more  accustomed  to  each  other.  It  is  understood 
that  the  present  organization  is  largely  a  new  one,  a  fact  which 
suggests  managerial  indiscretion  in  submitting  it  prematurely 
to  so  severe  a  test.  It  would  have  been  far  wiser  to  practise 
at  first  upon  suburban  audiences.  There  is  an  abundance  of 
good  material  in  the  company,  altho  the  individual  successes 
last  evening  were  few  and  far  between." 

To  the  writer  on  The  Tribune  the  production  pointed  this 
moral : 

"It  showed  more  quickly  than  anything  else  could  that  the 
training  of  the  actor  of  to-day,  if  he  gets  any  at  all,  does  not  go 
toward  making  him  versatile.  He  can  take,  reasonably  well, 
a  modern  part  in  a  modern  play,  where  he  is  asked  to  do  very 
little  but  look,  dress,  and  act  conventionally.  But  the  moment 
he  is  taken  out  of  this,  put  in  another  costume,  asked  to  repre- 
sent people  of  another  country  than  his  own,  another  age  than 
the  present,  he  finds  he  has  no  resources,  and  he  has  to  admit 
that  after  all  his  successes  on  'the  local  stage,'  he  is  merely  a 
novice  in  the  art  of  acting,  in  the  sense  in  which  actors  of  the 
old  school  iinderstood  the  word." 

Sympathy,  says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  is  "the  last  thing 
the  company  organized  by  the  Chicago  Theater  Society  to 
produce  serious,  artistic,  and  beautiful  plays,  regardless  of 
'market  considerations,'  can  expect  of  the  average  New  York 
audience."  Yet  it  was  the  audience  that  sympathized  more  than 
the  "candid  critics"  whom  this  journal  invites  to  have  their 
say.     It  retorts: 

"The  Chicago  company's  engagement  in  New  York  is  a  bold 
experiment.  It  is  doubtless  prepared  for  irrelevant  or  hostile 
comment,  for  attacks  on  Ibsen  and  other  '  radical '  dramatists 
drawn  on  for  its  repertory,  for  sneers  and  flippancy.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  defend  'the  Chicago  idea,'  however,  in  New  York. 
What  interests  us  is  what  competent  and  progressive  critics 
think  of  the  work  of  the  Chicago  company. 


"Mr.  Eaton  found  little  unity  of  style  and  method  and  far 
too  little  comprehension  of  the  message  of  'The  Lady  from  the 
Sea,'  the  symbolical  play  with  which  the  debut  was  made. 
He  renders  no  final  verdict,  but  his  words  suggest  the  need  of 
deeper  study  and  more  rehearsing  under  proper  guidance.  His 
protest  against  incidental  music  on  the  occasion  is  as  sound  and 
just  as  it  is  emphatic.     The  offense  should  not  be  repeated. 

"Our  players  need  time.  They  will  learn  to  pull  together. 
But  above  all  they  need  the  inspiration  of  interest,  expectancy, 
good-will.  What  they  ' send  across'  depends  largely  on  what  the 
audience  sends  across  in  turn.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  when  they 
appear  at  home  the  right  atmosphere  is  supplied  to  enable  them 
to  do  justice  to  their  plays  and  their  own  abilities." 


TOLSTOY'S  LAST   PLAY 

RUSSIAN  THEATERS  are  producing  a  play  left  behind 
by  Tolstoy  that  seems  to  some  to  embody  a  final  view 
■  of  man's  life,  and  even  explain  the  last  pilgrimage  upon 
which  the  aged  seer  set  out  when  death  overtook  him.  The 
piece  is  called  "The  Living  Corpse,"  and  its  theme  was  derived 
from  actual  life,  being  a  "case"  that  came  before  the  Russian 
criminal  courts.  The  man  who  went  forth  in  search  of  his 
ideals,  as  Tolstoy  did  just  before  the  end,  met,  not  immediate 
death,  but  the  coiu-ts  of  justice.  The  real  facts  happened 
twenty  years  ago,  and  were  given  to  Tolstoy  by  Davydoff,  then 
prosecuting  coroner  at  the  Moscow  Circuit  Court.  An  outline 
of  the  story  is  published  in  a  dispatch  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  New  York  Sun.     It  runs  thus: 

"Holding  a  good  social  position,  the  man  had  married  under 
conditions  that  seemed  to  promise  happy  life,  but,  after  the 
first  couple  of  years,  he  began  to  absent  himself  and  to  look  for. 
enjoyment  in  his  own  way.  The  wife  forgave  for  a  time;  but 
her  feeling  for  him  changed  gradually  to  actual  disUke,  and 
this  process  was  hastened  by  her  growing  attachment  to  another 
man. 

"The  husband  realized  the  wreck  he  had  made  of  his  life, 
and  disappeared  altogether.  His  chosen  companions  were  in 
the  cafe-chantant  world.  In  a  brawl  one  of  them  suddenly  died, 
and  it  occurred  to  the  fugitive  husband  to  take  up  this  man's 
name  and  identity  and  to  discard  and  bury  wholly  his  own 
personality,  thus  to  go  on  his  wav  as  a  living  corpse.  This  he 
did. 

"His  wife  got  news  of  his  supposed  death,  and  married  the 
friend.  Years  later  the  'living  corpse'  got  into  further  trouble, 
and  was  brought  before  the  Moscow  Circuit  Court.  There, 
under  cross-examination,  his  past  had  to  be  reconstructed.  His 
alias  broke  down;  the  deception  all  came  out,  with  the  result 
that  his  supposed  widow,  whom  he  had  really  wished  to  free, 
found  herself  a  bigamous  wife. 

"In  the  actual  case,  as  told  by  Prosecutor  Davydoff,  the 
widow  eventually  got  a  divorce,  and  the  man,  after  his  passage 
with  the  law,  drifted  back  to  his  aimless  existence.  Tolstoy  has 
him  commit  suicide. 

"In  working  the  episode  into  a  play  Tolstoy  puts  a  deep, 
tragic  meaning  into  the  man's  soul-torturings  which  drove  him 
always  away  and  farther  away  from  the  Avorkaday  rules  of  hfe. 
Into  the  mouth  of  Fedor  Protassoff,  the  'living  corpse,'  he  puts 
the  words : 

"'Before  all  of  us,  in  the  social  circles  that  I  was  born  into, 
there  stand  only  three  ways  open :  The  career  of  service,  where 
a  man  makes  money  and  helps  to  increase  the  vulgarities  in 
which  he  lives.  That  disgusted  me — and  perhaps  I  was  not  able 
for  such  a  career.  The  second  way  is  to  destroy  this  meanness 
and  vulgarity;  but  for  that  a  man  must  be  a  hero,  and  I  am  no 
hero.  Or  there  is  the  third  way,  to  seek  forgetfulness,  to  drink, 
carouse,  sing — that  I  have  done." 

"The  theme  must  have  had  a  great  hold  on  Tolstoy.  There 
are  drafts  of  it  in  dramatic  form  written  years  ago;  and  the  text, 
as  played  this  week,  was  written  in  the  year  of  his  death.  It  had 
worked  itself  deep  into  his  nature  at  the  time  of  his  own  last 
flight  from  the  world.  Protassoff  in  vain  sought  soUtude  and 
oblivion,  and  like  Tolstoy  himself  was  at  the  end  and  against 
his  will  brought  back  to  the  facts  of  famUy  life.  Protassoff  in 
the  play  artfully  buries  himself  alive  as  to  all  his  past  associa- 
tions and  affections,  to  see  if  in  that  way  he  could  not  achieve 
forgetfulness  of  the  tragedy  problem  that  he  could  not  solve. 
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Into  Iho  actual  story  of  the  a\eragc  wcakliiiK  and  failure  in  life 
Tolstoy  weaves  his  own  philosophy  of  life  as  he  viewed  't  in  his 
last  phase. 

"To  some  of  the  critics,  indeed,  it  seems  that  the  play  is  too 
much  overladen  with  this  phiUwophy.  That  impression  was 
emphasized  by  the  ultra-reverential  attitude  adopted  by  the 
company  to  the  dead  seer's  words.  Most  of  th(!  actors  spoke  as 
if  in  a  house  of  the  dead,  and  their  solemnity  proved  somewhat 
of  a  strain  through  the  long  series  of  tableaux." 

Vienna  and  Paris  are  looking  forward  to  early  productions  of 
the  piece.  A  version  in  French  has  been  published  in  L' Illustra- 
tion Thedlrale  (Parisj,  translated  by  Mr. 
Minsky,  Tolstoy's  friend.  Mr.  Minsky  tries 
to  persuade  his  French  readers  that  in  this 
play  Tolstoy  "derives"  from  Rousseau,  in 
that  the  "hero"  aims  to  live  the  life  of  the 
"natural  man." 
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JUST  NOW  when  certain  complacent 
people  think  the  American  short  story 
has  crystallized  into  perfection,  one  of 
the  producers  of  that  form  practically  calls 
it  a  dead  thing.  And  the  man  who  has 
killed  it  is  the  editor.  His  influence  on 
American  literature,  says  Mr.  James  Hop- 
per, is  to  kill  originality.  "They're  afraid 
of  taking  anything  new,  original — anythinjj 
off  the  track  of  the  kind  of  thing  they  are 
in  the  habit  of  accepting."  They  dread, 
for  example,  says  Mr.  Hopper,  "stories 
dealing  with  fear  or  any  form  of  the  ter- 
rible." They  also  fight  shy  of  tales  dealing 
with  "real  love — that  relation  of  men  and  women  which  is 
the  foundation  of  life  itself  and  which  is  the  biggest  part  of 
life."  Mr.  Hopper  is  described  in  the  New  YorkSun,  to  whose 
representative  he  gave  these  views,  as  "a  writer  of  Philippine 
stories  in  which  are  blended  the  mystery  of  Conrad  and  the 
realism  of  Jack  London."  As  he  is  said  "never  to  have  been 
guilty  of  writing  a  pot-boiler,  and  to  have  ideals  about  his  work 
that  are  strictly  non-commercial,"  he,  of  course,  finds  this  atti- 
tude in  editors  rather  trying.  The  fear  that  possesses  them 
Mr.  Hopper  analyzes  in  this  way: 

"They  are  afraid  of  not  pleasing  people,  which  would  mean,  I 
suppose,  losing  money.  But  they  can't  tell  what  will  please  the 
people.  They  only  think  they  can.  Sometimes  the  author 
knows  better  what  the  people  want  than  does  the  editor.  Be- 
sides, to  care  continually  about  what  will  please  the  people  is 
not  a  very  good  way  to  get  creditable  work.  The  writer  should 
write  what  is  in  him,  and  the  editor  should  ask,  '  Is  it  well  done? ' 

"Literary  conditions  here  in  the  United  States  are  better 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  A  certain  set  of  writers,  among 
them  Jack  London,  have  insisted  on  a  new  note  in  their  work. 
They  have  used  the  horrible  in  their  themes  and  have  dealt 
with  the  subject  of  love  in  a  realistic  way,  or,  I  might  say,  in 
their  own  indi\'idual  way. 

"These  writers  have  persisted  in  their  attitude  until  editors 
have  been  obliged  to  change  their  views  somewhat  as  to  suitable 
.subject-matter  for  magazine  fiction  and  acceptable  treatment  of 
it.  As  an  examj)le,  a  few  months  ago  a  story  of  mine  called 
'Night's  Work'  appeared  in  Everybody's.  P^ive  years  ago  such  a 
story,  because  of  its  frank  handling  of  a  subject  that  is  taboo, 
could  not  hav(>  found  acceptance. 

"At  present  the  new  writer  has  littl(>  hope  of  gettinu:  into  the 
magazines  with  strong,  original  material.  This  should  not  be. 
It  sliould  be  that  the  young  writer  and  not  njerely  the  well- 
established  author  could  handle  all  these  so-called  taboo  sub- 
jects, and  have  his  work  taken  if  he  brings  power  and  fresh 
interpretation  into  his  treatment.  Frequently  you  see  some 
good  work  in  the  magazines  by  a  new  writer.     It   will   have 


strength  and  originalitj'.  You  will  stH'  this  writers  name  once, 
twice,  a  few  times,  then  you  never  see  it  again.  He's  dropt. 
Why?     Because  the  editors  get  afraid. 

"American  editors  are  terribly  afraid  of  shocking  |)eople. 
Look  over  the  magazines,  and  you'll  notice  that  they  are  all 
very  much  alike.     The  type  of  fiction  they  use  varies  little." 

Mr.  Hopper  has  just  returne  1  from  Paris  and  as  is  natural 
his  prepossessions  are  all  French  or  Parisian.  French  editors, 
he  declares,  give  the  WTiter  much  more  leeway: 

"Thej^  are  not  afraid  of  originality  over  there.  Over  here 
the  American  editor's  fear  of  originality 
constitutes   one   of  the  greatest  difficulties 

of  the  American  writer 

"About  the  only  way  in  which  a  writer 
can  persuade  editors  to  take  work  with  a 
new  note  in  it  is  to  strike  the  note  insistently 
in  everything  he  Avrites.  If  he  hammers 
away  at  it,  over  and  over  again,  he  may 
at  last  be  able  to  eon\  ince  them  that  it's 
worth  while. 

"There  are  several  kinds  of  writers. 
There  is  the  WTiter  who  writes  as  the  editor 
tells  him  to;  there  is  the  writer  who  writes 
as  he  thinks  his  reader  wants  him  to  write; 
there  is  the  writer  who  writes  in  a  certain 
way  about  a  subject  because  he  can't  help 
himself. 

"This  last  type  of  author  is  not  en- 
couraged by  editors.  Editors  as  a  class 
are  inferior  to  the  men  who  write  for  them. 
They  are  even  inferior  to  their  readers. 
They  are  men  who  are  ill-humored  and  tired 
out;  men  with  narrow,  conservative  minds. 
They  lack  literary  sensibility,  or,  putting  it 
differently,  they  are  not  sensitive  to  things 
literar\-.  Above  all,  they  are  afraid  to  be 
moved.  A  storj'  that  mo\  es  them  they 
turn  down.  They  taboo  subjects  of  impor- 
tance. They  avoid  anything  that  goes  below 
the  surface. 
"The  same  is  true  of  theater-managers.  I've  been  going 
about  to  see  different  plays  since  my  return  to  New  York. 
I  haven't  seen  anything  that  Avasn't  bad.  The  managers  say 
they  Avant  something  that  will  please  the  people.  The  re.sult 
is  they  give  us  something  that's  sc  unimpressive,  so  little  moving, 
that,  the  morning  after  we've  seen  it,  we  can't  remember  what  it 
was  we  saw.  The  managers  say.  'We  want  good  plays,  but  our 
trouble  is  we  can't  find  them.'  It's  because  the  managers, 
just  like  the  editors,  are  afraid  of  anything  that  is  original  and 
moving. 

"In  the  United  States  they  don't  let  men  think,  neither  do 
they  let  them  be  moved. 

"There  would  certainly  be  an  important  literary  movement 
in  the  United  States  if  the  editors  would  give  it  a  chance.  If 
the  editors  developed  more  humility  about  their  literary  judg- 
ment there  would  behopeof  an  earlier  de\elopment  of  this  literary 
movement.  At  present  the  editors  are  arrogant  and  dictate 
the  literature  of  the  United  States  to  its  detriment." 

Mr.  Hopper  adds  some  comments  on  the  subject  of  our  literary 
expatriates.  We  know  from  him  why  so  many  American 
writers  go  to  Europe,  especially  to  Paris,  for  long  sojourns: 

"People  in  Paris  don't  continually  come  up  to  a  writer  and 
exclaim,  'Oh.  Mr.  So-and-so.  I  saw  your  little  story  the  other 
day  in  such  and  such  a  magazine,  and  it  was  just  perfectly  dear!' 
In  other  words,  a  lot  of  insincere  talk!  They  don't  have  the 
hero-worshiping  attitude. 

■■  Here  the  writer  is  treated  as  a  freak.  He  receives  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  contempt  of  the  business  man  and  he  gets 
the  silly  gush  of  silly  women.  Just  because  of  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  peoi)le  here  the  writtT  insists  upon  making  money. 
He  intends  to  have  precisely  what  the  other  fellow  has.  He 
wants  to  look  like  other  men  with  respect  to  dress.  He  wants 
to  eat  the  kind  of  food  they  do  and  live  as  they  do. 

"Over  there  it  is  quite  ditTerent.  The  young  writer  says  to 
himself,  "I  will  work  for  art's  sake.  I  don't  care  how  I  live 
or  how  1  appear,  for  the  important  thing  to  me  is  what  I  do.' 
He  may  live  in  a  garret.  Nobody  cares.  He's  respected  be- 
cause he's  an  artist." 


JAM  1:8    HOPPER. 

declares  that  editors  will  turn  down 
every  siory  that  moves  them. 


TOO  MUCH    RELIGIOUS   TALK 

ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA  are  both  waking  up  to  the 
conviction  that  conventions  do  not  make  a  religious  life. 
The  British  Weekly  (London)  lately  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  a  reaction  had  set  in  against  these  numerous 
meetings  and  floods  of  talk.  "For  twenty-five  years  at  least," 
writes  its  editor,  "the  whole  drift  has  been  toward  congresses, 
conferences,  public  meetings,  motor-car  preachings,  wanderings 
through  the  whole  earth.  Floods  of  oratory  have  passed  over 
the  Church's  ground,  and  what  has  been  the  result?  They  have 
left  it  largely  barren."  The  Advance  (Congregationalist, 
Chicago)  reads  these  words  and  notes  a  number  of  concurrent 
testimonies  in  support  of  this  opinion.     We  read: 

"The  London  Inquirer  also  takes  the  same  view,  and  declares 
that  meetings  have  been  increased  until  they  threaten  to  become 
weariness  to  the  flesh,  and  are  '  attended  onlv  by  a  small  fraction 
of  the  religious  world,  which  has  a  taste  for  this  particular  kind 
of  excitement.' 

"The  Alanchester  Guardian  joins  in  the  criticism  in  a  letter 
5'rom  a  distinguished  elergjman  of  the  established  Church,  in 
"which  the  small  attendance  at  the  recent  Church  congress  is 
pointed  to  as  proof  of  the  reaction  which  has  set  in  against  these 
big  gatherings.  'Nothing  comes  of  it,'  says  the  writer,  'and 
so  many  serious  men  who  do  not  see  the  worth  of  talk  which 
tends  nowhere  simply  stay  away.' 

"Half  a  continent  and  an  ocean  lie  between  England  and 
Chicago,  but  what  is  said  in  these  quotations  has  been  illustrated 
here.  We  have  had  big  meetings  and  floods  of  oratory,  with 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  churches  conspicuously  absent.  Stupen- 
dous programs  failed  to  draw  church-members  living  within 
a  few  blocks  of  the  meetings,  and  even  ministers  who  could 
easily  have  reached  the  place  stayed  away.  Plainly  there  is  a 
reaction.  The  flesh  is  not  in  danger  of  growing  tired ;  it  already 
is  tired,  and  the  spirit  is  not  Refreshed  by  these  multiplied  con- 
ferences. As  one  of  the  writers  says,  'The  bloom  of  the  spirit 
is  destroyed  by  constant  haranguing.' 

"Of  this  reaction  and  condition  the  churches  must  take  note. 
Annual  meetings  are  expensive,  especially  when  speakers  and 
delegates  are  asked  to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
there  shoiild  be  much  value  in  such  meetings  to  justify  their 
frequency  and  the  outlay.  But  if  the  speakers  do  not  reach  the 
rank  and  file,  and  if  the  workers  find  that  they  are  only  exhorting 
one  another  and  a  few  faithful  and  interested  souls  who  already 
beUeve  to  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  all  that  is  said,  where  is 
the  compensating  value?  It  is  not  a  wise  expenditure  of  money 
and  time  and  effort.  Of  course  it  has  become  a  custom,  but 
some  customs,  like  old  clothes,  should  be  changed." 

The  matter  becomes  of  additional  importance  for  the  Con- 
gregationalists  because  of  the  proposal  to  make  the  National 
Council  biennial  instead  of  triennial.     The  plan  is  criticized  thus : 

"America  is  a  very  big  country,  and  it  is  no  small  thing  to 
bring  men  from  aU  parts  of  the  land  to  a  central  meeting  every 
two  years.  When  all  the  expense  is  counted,  it  costs  money 
•enough  to  supply  a  large  part  of  the  small  places  with  the  gospel 
for  a  year.  Moreover,  it  takes  a  large  force  of  pastors  away  from 
their  work  at  an  important  time  of  the  year,  and  besides,  these 
pastors  go  through  a  round  of  other  meetings.  As  one  of  the 
writers  in  The  British  Weekly  says,  'The  spring  months  are 
crowded  with  them,  and  no  sooner  is  the  summer  ended  than  we 
are  plunged  back  into  the  vortex.'  Is  it  wise  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber or  the  frequency  of  such  meetings?  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
our  state  conferences  are  so  well  organized  and  so  well  attended 
and  maintained,  do  we  really  need  to  assemble  the  national  body 
more  often  than  we  have  been  doing? 

"In  a  word,  wherever  we  begin  or  whatever  is  intended,  the 
net  result  seems  to  be  more  conferences,  and  still  more  con- 
ferences, with  no  corresponding  aeti\ity  on  the  'firing-hue.' 

"The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  The  British  Weekly 
finds  in  a  desire  to  seem  acti^'e  when  at  heart  we  are  inactive. 
It  says,  'There  is  a  dangerous  alternative  to  inaction  and  to 
action.  That  alternative  is  speech.  If  we  are  not  very  much 
mistaken,  this  is  how  the  passi^'ity  of  the  age  expresses  itself. 


Men  and  women  do  not  exactly  say,  "We  can  do  nothing,  and 
it  is  vain  to  try."  Nor  do  they  say,  "We  will  do  our  httle  best 
and  leave  the  rest  to  God  and  man."  What  they  say,  or  at  least 
what  large  numbers  say,  is,  "We  shall  hold  a  conference  and 
discuss  the  matter  thoroughly.  This  is  a  salve  to  the  conscience 
and  it  is  not  disagreeable  to  apply  it.  We  will  arrange  a  series 
of  huge  meetings,  and  get  this  eloquent  man  and  that  eloquent 
man  to  address  them,  and  then  when  the  talk  ends  we  shall  feel 
more  comfortable,  because  something  must  come  of  the  talk." 
We  are  afraid  that  very,  very  little  comes  of  the  talk  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances.'" 


JAPAN'S   CRUSADE   AGAINST  VICE 

WHEN  THE  notorious  Yosbiwara  in  Tokyo  was 
burned  to  the  ground  last  spring,  the  Japajiese  Chris- 
tians saw  in  the  disastrous  event  a  God-sent  opportu- 
nity to  put  an  end  to  the  abominable  institution.  Indeed,  they 
declared  that  the  conflagration  was  a  holy  fire  sent  down  by 
God  to  cleanse  the  sin  so  brazenly  displayed  to  public  gaze. 
The  most  enthusiastic  advocate  and  most  vigorous  agitator  for 
the  abolition  was  a  woman  engaged  in  educational  work  in 
Osaka.  The  feminine  reformer  found  sympathizers  among  all 
classes  of  people,  and  the  abolition  movement  has  already 
assumed  formidable  proportions.  Even  so  influential  a  states- 
man as  Count  Okuma  has  entered  the  arena  to  aid  the  move- 
ment, and  under  his  patronage  a  magazine  entitled  the  Kaku-sei 
(Reform)  has  been  launched.  The  first  number  of  this  new 
publication  makes  a  feature  of  an  article  from  the  "Grand  Old 
Alan  of  Waseda,"  as  the  Count  is  familiarly  called.     He  writes: 

' '  Lincoln  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  because 
he  considered  slavery  the  .greatest  sin  ever  committed  by  man- 
kind. It  was  the  same  belief  which  actuated  our  Government 
to  issue,  as  far  back  as  1872,  an  ordinance  declaring  that  the 
unhappy  women  held  against  their  wiU  by  their  masters  should 
be  set  free.  Had  this  declaration  been  carried  out  to  the  letter, 
the  licensed  quarters  in  Tokyo,  and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  would  have  long  since  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
But  the  practical  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  in  the 
execution  of  the  ordinance  must  have  seemed  to  the  authorities 
insurmountable,  and  the  commendable  declaration  was  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  'innocuous  desuetude.'  Yet  the  same  ordi- 
nance must  still  remain  binding,  inasmuch  as  we  never  heard 
of  the  Privy  Council  having  repealed  it.  The  aboUtion  of  the 
licensed  quarters,  therefore,  calls  for  no  new  legislation;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  disinter  the  old  ordinance  from  oblivion  and 
urge  the  authorities  to  enforce  it." 

Count  Okuma  further  declares  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
licensed  quarters  is  an  affront  to  the  Imperial  Edict  of  1905, 
urging  the  educational  authorities  to  lay  great  emphasis  upon 
the  ethical  training  of  the  rising  generation.  The  Japanese  boys 
and  girls  are  taught  in  public  schools  to  cultivate  all  virtues  and 
qualities  necessary  to  make  them  morally  strong,  but  "how  can 
we,"  asks  the  Count,  "expect  them  to  grow  moral  and  noble 
when  we  set  before  their  eyes  an  example  of  shameful  immoral- 
ity by  maintaining  an  ignoble  institution?" 

At  a  mass-meeting  recently  held  in  Tokyo  to  demonstrate 
the  determination  of  the  abolitionists.  Count  Okuma  expounded 
the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  Kaku-sei,  and  Professor  Abe,  another 
speaker,  declared  that  no  consideration  of  expediency  should 
deter  the  abolition  movement,  "because  the  question  before  us 
is  a  question  of  humanity."     Further: 

"The  Northern  States  of  America,  when  declaring  the  hber- 
ation  of  the  negroes,  were  not  unmindful  of  the  ruinous  effects 
which  the  emancipation  of  slaves  would  bring  upon  the  cotton- 
plantations  in  the  South;  yet  they  showed  no  hesitancy  in 
carrying  out  their  humanitarian  declaration  even  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.     They  knew  that  all  considerations  of  economic 
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interests  must  be  ignored  until  the  abolition  of  slavery  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  question  of  licensed  vice,  like  that  of 
slavery,  is  a  question  of  humanity,  and  should  be  dealt  with  as 
such,  regardless  of  the  effects  its  abolition  may  entail  upon  puV)- 
li<^  sanitation  or  the  moral  condition  of  society.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  abolition  of  licensed  quarters  will  result  in  the 
spreading  of  abominable  diseases,  and  will  in  no  way  elevate  the 
moral  tone  of  the  masses  as  long  as  human  nature  does  not 
change.  We  are  not  unaware  of  such  possible  effects,  but  these 
are  questions  we  must  strive  to  solve  only  after  the  emancipa- 
tion of  unfortunate  women  is  carried  out." — Trandalwu  made  for 
The   Literary   Digest. 


SCARE-HEAD  CHURCH   ADVERTISING 

IF  THE  theological  seminaries  were  to  introduce  a  "course 
in  humor,  or  even  of  fitness,"  the  churches  might  be  saved 
some  of  the  sensational  exhibitions  that  bring  contempt 
upon  them.  The  Congregalion(ili>it  and  Christian  World  (New 
York),  which  prints  this  observation,  cites  by  way  of  illustration 
a  Pennsylvania  minister  who  announced  a  series  of  eight  vesper 
services  on  the  "Call  of  the  Wild,"  the  sermon  to  be  followed 
by  illustrated  songs,  confessions,  and  the  ringing  of  chimes. 
"The  topics  for  the  various  evenings  read  like  the  scare-heads  of 
the  yellowest  daily,"  says  this  journal,  going  on  to  "wonder  in 
which  portion  of  this  variegated  service  the  minister  intends 
to  introduce  the  spiritual  food  for  which  his  hungry  hearers  look." 
Such  sermonizers,  points  out  The  Western  Christian  Advocate 
(Cincinnati),  taking  up  the  same  theme,  "are  being  quoted  by 
Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic  papers  as  evidence  of  the  decay  and 
disintegration  of  reverence  and  faith  and  earnest  preaching 
of  vital  truth  in  Protestant  pulpits."  These  observations  are 
added : 

"They  say  that  Protestantism  has  had  its  day,  and  is  rapidly 
going  to  pieces.  We  believe  the  public  is  more  and  more  feeling 
weariness  and  disgust  for  such  vaudeville  'entertainments.' 
They  can  get  all  they  want  of  such  amusements  in  the  cheap 
theaters  and  nickelodeons.  For  the  Church  to  go  into  com- 
petition with  the  moving-picture  shows  on  secular  lines  (we 
do  not  speak  of  religious  and  Church  topics)  is  a  degradation 
that'ought  to  stir  the  conscience  of  true  Christians  to  the  depths. 

"Sir  Robert  Perks  the  prominent  English  Wesleyan,  took 
up  this  line  of  thought  in  a  recent  address  he  made  before  the 
Methodist  Ministers'  Meeting  of  New  York  City.  He  pleaded 
for  a  definite  policy — for  reliance  upon  the  gospel  as  an  effective 
means  of  tilling  the  churches,  and  for  the  complete  abandon- 
ment of  any  practises  which  savor  more  of  the  theater  than  the 
Church." 

This  Methodist  paper,  as  a  warning,  quotes  from  a  New  York 
journal  a  satirical  picture  of  the  supposed  condition  of  things 
iu  a  New  York  church  of  the  future: 

"  'The  Rev.  Pelatiah  W.  Jinks,  who  was  called  to  the  highest 
pulpit  in  New  York  in  1912,  succeeded  within  less  than  three 
years  in  building  up  an  unrivaled  system  of  dancing-academies 
and  roller-skating  rinks  for  young  people.  Under  him  the 
attendance  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  sparring  exhibitions  in  the 
vestry-rooms  of  the  church  increastnl  from  an  average  of  54  to  an 
average  of  050.  In  spite  of  the  nominal  fee  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  congregation's  bowling-alleys,  the  income  from  that 
source  alone  was  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  missionary 
work  in  all  Africa.  We  are  told  that  this  was  only  the  beginning 
of  the  Rev.  Jinks's  'glorious  services.'  Ten  years  later  he  could 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  the  football  team  of  his  Church 
won  the  championship  of  the  Ecclesiastical  League  of  New  York. 

"  'Jinks  afterward  undertook  to  build  up  the  chapel  of  St. 
Basil  on  the  East  Side,  whose  congregation  had  been  steadily 
dwindling.  A  moving-picture  plant  was  installed  in  the  church 
forthwith,  and  immediately  the  foniuM-  empty  pews  were  filled 
to  overflowing.  The  new  departure  worked  so  well  that  Jinks 
resolved  to  introduce  other  innovations.  To  encourage  church 
attendance  at  Sunday  morning  ser\-ices  he  established  a  tipless 
barber  shop.  Two  years  later,  in  spitet  of  the  murmured  protest 
of  the  conservative  element  in  his  congregation,  he  erected  one 
of  the  finest  Turkish  baths  in  New  York  Citv. 


"'Another  clergyman.  Boots  by  name,  envious  of  Jinks' 
success,  began  to  preach  on  "Does  Radium  Cure  Cancer?" 
"Dr.  Cook  and  the  North  Pole,"  "Zola  and  His  Place  in  Litera- 
ture," "The  Position  of  Women  in  the  Fiji  Islands,"  '  etc. 

"What  can  we  say  of  all  this  miserable  business — this  prostitu- 
tion of  the  Church  and  its  services — except  that  it  is  infinitely 
humiliating,  an  offense  to  right-minded,  spiritual  Christians, 
and  an  insult  to  God?" 


THE   DISAPPEARING   JEWS  OF  CHINA 

THE  JEWISH  RACE,  which  has  practically  preserved 
its  race  integrity  elsewhere  throughout  the  world,  has 
found  the  overpowering  numbers  and  race-influence  of 
China  too  much  for  them.  Remnants  still  remain  of  a  colony 
that  settled  there  twenty  centuries  ago,  but  their  race  traditions 
are  now  only  a  vague  memory,  as  William  Edgar  Geil,  who  has 


JEWS    WHO    HAVE    ALL    HIT    FORGOTTEN    ZION. 

They  are  the  scant  remnant  of  a  colony  that  settled  in  China  over 
twenty  centuries  ago.    Little  remains  of  their  racial  traits. 

visited  them,  teUs  us  in  his  recent  work  on  the  "Eighteen  Capitals 
of  China."  The  city  of  Kai-Fong,  in  the  province  of  Honan. 
holds  what  remains  of  the  Jews,  but  "disappointment  awaits 
those  who  go  to  investigate"  them,  he  says,  adding: 

"The  early  annals  tell  of  them,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  have  been  in  China  two  thousand  years. 
But  for  tlu-ee  centuries  they  have  gathered  at  this  capital,  and 
have  degenerated  with  it.  Two  hundred  years  ago  thej-  had  a 
handsome  block  of  buildings,  with  a  synagog  sixty  by  forty. 
Sixty  j-ears  ago  they  had  suffered  by  a  great  flood,  and  only  two 
hundred  Jews  were  left.  In  18(5(5  Dr.  ^Martin  found  that  they 
had  pulled  down  all  their  buildings  and  sold  the  materials,  some 
being  built  into  a  mosque.  A  later  observer  reported  that  some 
had  turned  Buddhist,  some  ^loslem.  and  some  were  studying 
the  Confucian  classics.  To-day  we  found  that  only  seven 
families  remained;  the  very  soil  had  been  sold,  and  is  being 
carted  away  to  raise  the  level  of  other  parts,  so  that  a  stagnant 
pond  covers  the  ancient  site.  The  wretched  sur\"ivors  seem  to 
get  their  living  by  transporting  the  earth,  tho  they  so  far  recol- 
lect their  past  as  to  have  a  few  rubbings  of  the  former  inscriptions 
to  sell.  Their  religion  has  evaporated,  for  they  have  no  Hebrew 
scrolls,  and  could  not  read  them  if  they  had;  only  they  still  eat 
no  pork,  nor  worship  idols,  nor  burn  incense  to  their  ancestors. 
Israel  m  Kai-Fong  is  a  has-lieen." 
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RUSSIA'S  PREMIER   AND  THE  JEWS 

WHAT  THE  JEWS  of  Russia  have  to  hope  from  the 
new  Premier  is  not  of  a  very  definite  order.  His 
previous  career  as  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  Russian 
ministers  would  have  seemed  to  warrant  high  expectations  of 
liberality.  In  1906,  when  he  was  Minister  of  Finance,  Kokovt- 
seff  submitted  to  the  Czar  his  views  on  the  Jewilfeh  question^ 
and  his  report  suggested  a  number  of  measures  of  relief  and 
reforms  in  their  condition.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
points  out  Mr.  Herman  Bernstein,  that  a  man  does  not  ascend 
to  the  premiership  of  Russia  unless  he  holds  rather  pronounced 
anti-Semitic  opinions.  These  views  of  the  European  correspond- 
ent of  several  British  and  American  newspapers  are  reprinted 
in  The  American  Israelite  (Cincinnati),  from  which  we  quote. 
The  article  in  question  starts  out  with  some  statements  in  com- 
parison of  the  late  Premier  Stolypin  with  Vladimir  Kokovtseff, 
his  successor.     Thus: 

"The  Jewish  question  has  been  for  many  years  in  Russia  a 
most  important  issue.  The  standing  of  statesmen,  their  position 
at  court,  was  almost  always  gaged  by  their  views  on  tlie  Jewish 
problem.  With  hideous  cruelty  and  mockery  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment has  for  a  long  time  used  the  Jews,  as  Count  Tolstoy  has 
put  it,  'for  the  base  purpose  of  diverting  the  eyes  of  the  Russian 
people  from  the  bonfire  of  crimes  which  the  officials  have  crim- 
inally kindled  over  the  great  land.' 

"The  Russian  Government  has  artificially  fostered  anti- 
Semitism  among  the  people  by  inventing  new  reasons  why  the 
Russian  population  should  hate  the  Jews.  In  the  seventies  the 
Russian  Government  sought  to  array  the  Russians  against  the 
Jews  on  religious  grounds.  The  ritual-murder  myth  was  freely 
passed  around  among  the  ignorant  peasants.  Ten  years  later 
the  Government  started  an  anti-Jewish  campaign  on  economic 
grounds.  The  peasants  were  told  that  the  Jews  were  exploiting 
them  in  the  Pale  of  Settlement.  This  bubble  burst  when  it  was 
shown  statistically  that  the  peasant  population  in  the  fifteen 
provinces  within  the  Pale  of  Jewish  Settlement  is  far  more  pros- 
perous than  the  peasant  population  outside  the  Pale.  During  the 
last  eight  years  the  Government  has  been  trying  to  force  anti- 
Semitism  into  the  masses  on  political  grounds.  Toward  the 
end,  Stolypin  combined  all  the  three  inventions  and  commenced 
a  policy  of  repression  directed  against  the  Jews  on  religious, 
economic,  and  political  grounds." 

Mr.  Bernstein  sought  an  interview  with  the  new  Premier,  to 
learn  his  views  on  the  Jewish  question.  The  Premier,  he  says, 
"looked  apparently  very  uncomfortable." 

"'Now  is  not  the  time  to  make  any  changes  in  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  in  Russia,'  he  declared.  'The  national  feeling 
against  them  is  acute  at  present,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
introduce  any  change  in  favor  of  them.  The  amount  of  evil 
done  by  the  Jews  to  Russia  during  the  war  and  the  revolution 
has  aroused  intense  national  feeling  against  them,  and  no  im- 
provement in  their  condition  can  be  made  at  present.  The 
Jewish  question  must  wait.' 

" '  You  are  a  representative  of  the  Cabinet  of  what  is  known  in 
Europe  and  America  as  the  new  regime  in  Russia,  which  followed 
the  reforms  introduced  in  1905,'  I  said.  'You  say  that  things 
are  in  splendid  condition  in  Russia  now,  and  yet,  judging  from 
the  renewed  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  it  seems  that  they  are 
singled  out  for  punishment  for  having  helped,  together  with 
others,  to  bring  about  the  reforms  of  1905.  How  do  you  explain 
this?' 

" His  answer  was  simple.  He  said:  ' There  is  no  change  in  our 
attitude  toward  the  Jews.  No  improvements  have  been  made 
in  their  condition,  but  statements  to  the  effect  that  changes  have 
been  introduced  to  make  their  situation  worse  are  absolutely 
false.' 

"Shortly  after  I  had  interviewed  M.  Kokovtseff,  Mr.  I. 
Hessen,  the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Constitutional  Demo- 
cratic organ,  the  Retch,  asked  me  for  a  portion  of  the  interview 
for  his  newspaper.  I  exprest  my  willingness  to  permit  him  to 
reproduce  the  part  which  interested  Russians  most.  Then  Mr. 
Hessen  suggested  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  Kokovt- 
seff's  permission  for  that.  I  wrote  a  note  to  M.  Kokovtseff, 
asking  whether  he  would  have  any  objection  to  my  publishing 
part  of  the  interview  in  a  Russian  journal.  To  this  he  replied 
by  letter.     He  asked  me  to  let  him  see  the  part  I  intended  to 


publish  in  Russia.  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  entire  interview, 
and  he  changed  one  word,  and  inserted  two. 

"Instead  of  the  word  'splendid,'  by  which  he  had  character- 
ized the  condition  in  Russia,  he  inserted  the  words  'quite  good.' 
In  speaking  of  the  Jews,  he  inserted  the  word  'considerable'  in 
the  following  sentence:  'It  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  a 
(considerable)  change  in  favor  of  the  Jews.'  He  also  inserted 
the  word  'real'  in  this  sentence:  'No  (real)  improvement  in  their 
condition  can  be  made  at  present.' 

"  Kokovtseff 's  astonishing  statement,  in  the  face  of  intensi- 
fied persecutions  directed  against  the  Jews,  was  interpreted  by 
well-informed  Russians  as  M.  Kokovtseff 's  eagerness  for  the 
post  of  Premier.  For  favoritism  at  the  Russian  court  seems 
to  depend  almost  exclusively  on  the  fierceness  of  a  statesman's 
anti-Semitism." 

Mr.  Bernstein's  impression  and  that  of  the  Jews  and  Liberals 
is  that  there  is  more  hope  for  advancement,  under  Kokovtseff. 
than  there  was  under  the  regime  of  his  predecessor;  but  hopes 
of  betterment  have  so  often  been  raised  in  Russia,  and  then 
failed  utterly  of  realization,  that  it  is  best  not  to  expect  too  much. 


HELP   FOR   THE   WAYWARD  GIRL 

ANOTHER  AGENCY,  small  as  yet,  has  been  established 
/  \  in  New  York  City  to  rescue  the  wayward  girl.  It  is 
-Z  A_  called  the  Church  Mission  of  Help,  and  has  now  under 
its  protecting  care  "some  mothers,  other  mothers  expectant, 
others  who  have  equally  sinned,"  and  some  "preventive  cases." 
The  Society  was  organized  last  January,  but  as  yet  has  no  home. 
In  The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee)  a  writer  gives  this  account 
of  the  activities  of  the  Society  in  relation  to  this  class: 

"  We  work  with  them  when  practicable  in  their  own  homes, 
place  them  in  private  homes  elsewhere,  and,  where  institutional 
care  is  expedient,  place  them  in  the  best  available  institution. 
Our  Avork  does  not,  however,  end  when  a  girl  has  been  placed 
in  an  institution.  She  is  visited  while  there,  and  upon  leaving 
she  is  aided  and  befriended. 

"The  work  with  an  individual  girl  demands  expenditure  of 
much  time  and  thought.  In  the  case  of  one  unmarried  mother 
brought  to  us  in  June,  between  June  12  and  October  5  there 
were  11  office  calls,  9  home  calls,  3  appearances  at  court  with 
the  girl,  and  6  other  calls;  20  letters  were  written,  15  telephone 
calls  made  and  8  received.     Very  much  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

"That  the  Society  is  meeting  a  genuine  need  is  shown  by 
the  demands  made  and  by  the  volume  of  work  being  done.  The 
last  brief  statement  (June,  1911)  showed  41  girls  and  women 
in  the  care  of  the  Society,  of  whom  11  were  unmarried  mothers, 
3  users  of  opium,  2  users  of  alcohol,  and  25  were  otherwise 
wayward.  Of  these  41,  16  were  cared  for  in  their  homes;  15  in 
institutions;    10  in  domestic  service. 

"Beside  these  there  were  15  girls  seen  at  the  Tombs  and  at 
hospitals  to  whom  some  definite  service  was  rendered.  There 
were  13  other  girls  about  whom  the  clergy  and  social  workers 
have  come  for  advice.  The  number  being  regularly  visited  at 
Bedford  Reformatory  and  Hudson  Training  School  is  73;  such 
of  these  as  on  their  discharge  are  to  be  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  will  be  referred  to  us." 

This  Society  is  frequently  asked  whether  girls  are  ever  really 
reclaimed,  and  the  writer  replies: 

"It  is  just  this  skepticism  as  to  whether  this  work. is  'worth 
while'  that  accounts  for  the  running  fight  for  existence  which 
practically  all  societies  engaged  in  rescue  work  are  obliged  to 
make.  Further,  it  is  the  attitude  of  mind  resulting  from  this 
skepticism  that,  reacting  upon  the  unfortunate  girl,  closes 
against  her  the  door  by  which  she  seeks  to  escape 

"Reliable  statistics  are  not  available  to  any  large  extent,  as 
the  scientific  treatment  of  waywardness  is  in  its  infancy  and 
the  foUow-up  work  necessary  to  arrive  at  results  in  any  large 
way  is  admittedly  weak.  We  might,  however,  refer  to  the 
results  of  follow-up  work.  In  following  up  the  history  of  the 
141  who  had  left  institutions,  it  was  found  that  19  per  cent, 
were  known  to  be  doing  badly  and  43  per  cent,  plus  known  to 
be  doing  well,  while  36  per  cent,  plus  had  been  lost  sight  of.  It 
would  be  entirely  safe  to  estimate  that  of  the  latter  number 
about  one-half  would  be  found  to  be  doing  well.  Thus  about 
62  per  cent,  may  be  regarded  as  'reclaimed.'" 
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Victor- Victrola 


Victor- Victrola  IV,  $15 


Victor- Victrola  VI,  $25 


There  isn't  a  home  anywhere  that  wouldn't  be  the  better  for 
having   a   Victor. 

Good  music  brightens  every  home,  and  with  a  Victor  or  Victor- 
Victrola  you  can  readily  satisfy  your  every  musical  taste — hear  whatever 
music  you  wish,  whenever  you  wish. 

These  three  new  popular-priced  instruments  make  it  easy  for  every 
one  to   own   a  genuine  Victor-Victrola. 

And  if  you  will  go  to  any  music  store  or  any  Victor  dealer's  and 
hear  your  favorite  selection  on  the  Victor  or  Victor-Victrola,  you  will 
wonder  how  you  have  managed  to  satisfy  your  love  of  music  without  it. 


Victor-Victrola  VIII,  $40 


All  the  important  patented  Victor-Victrola 
features,  including  Exhibition  sound-box,  taper- 
ing arm,  "goose-neck"  sound-box  tube,  and 
concealed  sounding-boards,  are  incorporated  in 
these  new  instruments. 


Victor  Talking  Machine  Co. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal, Canadian  Distributors 

New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 
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Elizabethan  Armchair. 


Good  Furniture  as 
a  Home  Influence 

The  harmonious  interior  furnishing  of  the  home 
is  an  immeasurable  influence  for  good;  and  fur- 
niture contributes  more  than  all  else  toward  this 
happy  condition.  Hence  much  care  should  be 
exercised  in  choosing  furniture.  It  should  pos- 
sess first  of  all  an  artistic  value  of  a  character 
to  harmonize  with  its  surroundings.  It  should  be 
roomy  and  have  an  inviting  air  of  comfort  and  ease. 

In  construction  it  should  be  trustworthy  and  the  mate- 
rials of  genuineness  and  quality. 

Such  furniture  will  exert  an  untold  influence  for  con- 
tentment and  joy  in  the  household. 

To  those  who  are  not  above  being  assisted  in  securing 
furniture  with  these  qualities,  we  offer  for  considera- 
tion the  most  varied  hneof  good  upholstered  furniture 
made  in  America  and  a  Free  Book  of  Designs  con- 
taining much  valuable  reading  of  an  educational  na- 
ture.  This  book  is  sent  free  if  you  write  for  it. 

KarpeD 

Caaranteeo  Upholstereb 

Tuwltare 

is  designed  by  capable  artists  who  understand  the  ap- 
plication of  art  to  furniture  construction. 
Our  replicas  of  famous  examples  of  furniture  of  earlier 
centuries  are  faithful.  Some  old  styles  we  modernize 
to  make  them  more  practical  for  present  day  use.  A 
large  number  of  our  designs  are  original  and  exclusive 
with  us. 

We  are  so  proud  of  our  work  that  we  stamp  each  piece 
of  furniture  with  our  Trade  Mark  shown  here.  That 
mark  means  much  to  you.  It's  our  guarantee  that 
money  v.ill  be  refunded  if  the  furniture  fails  to  0ve 
satisfaction  through  faulty  construction  or  materials. 

No  other  upholstered  furniture  offers  you  this  guaran- 
tee. When  shopping  insist  on  having  furniture  bear- 
ing this  mark  and  do  not,  for  your  own  peace  of  mind, 
be  persuaded  to  take  unbranded  furniture  represented 
to  be  of  our  make  or  said  to  be  "  just  as  good." 

Write  for  our  instructive  Free  Design  Book 
DN."  It  contains  valuable  general  informa- 
tion about  styles,  assists  you  in  determining 
what  furniture  will  be  most  appropriate  and 
makes  you  a  wiser  purchaser. 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen  Building  Chicago 
Karpen  Building  Newr  York 
20  Sudbury  St.      Boston    (4) 


TRADE  MARK 


VpKolstcr-cd 

FMfivilvire 


World's  Largest  Makers  of  fine  Upholstered  Furniture 


No.  9687 
Luxurious  Overstuffed  Davenport  covered  in  leather 


CURRENT  POETRY 

SAYS  the  London  Nation:  "We  are  cer- 
tainly inclined  to  prophesy  that '  The 
Ballad  of  the  White  Horse '  wiU  live  very 
much  longer  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Ches- 
terton's writings.  It  is  the  best  and  most 
important  thing  he  has  done." 

Possibly  so — but  we  found  the  reading 
of  the  ballad  a  little  dull.  It  is  a  narrative 
poem  that  telescopes  a  good  part  of  the 
history  of  King  Alfred  into  eight  cantos. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  brilliant  pas- 
sages in  the  poem.  Where  in  all  literature, 
for  instance,  is  the  Irish  nature  described 
with  such  exquisite  finality  as  in  the  two 
stanzas  that  we  have  italicized  in  the  fol- 
lowing selection? 

The  man  was  come  like  a  shadow 
From  the  shadow  of  Druid  trees, 

Where  Usk,  with  mighty  murmurings. 

Past  Caerleon  of  the  fallen  kings, 
Goes  out  to  ghostly  seas. 

Last  of  a  race  in  ruin — 

He  spoke  the  speech  of  the  Gaels; 
His  kin  were  in  holy  Ireland 

Or  up  in  the  crags  of  Wales. 

His  soul  stood  with  his  mother's  folk. 

That  were  of  the  rain-wrapt  isle 
Where  Patrick  and  Brandan  westerly 
Looked  out  at  last  on  a  landless  sea 

And  the  sun's  last  smile. 

His  harp  was  carved  and  cunning 
As  the  Celtic  craftsman  makes. 

Graven  all  over  with  twisting  shapes 
Like  many  headless  snakes. 

His  harp  was  carved  and  cunning. 

His  sword  prompt  and  sharp. 
And  he  was  gay  when  he  held  the  sword, 

Sad  when  he  held  the  harp. 

For  the  great  Gaels  of  Ireland 
Are  the  men  that  God  made  mad. 

For  all  their  wars  are  merry 
And  all  their  songs  are  sad. 

He  kept  the  Roman  order ; 

He  made  the  Christian  sign; 
But  his  eyes  grew  often  blind  and  bright, 
And  the  sea  that  rose  in  the  rocks  at  night 

Rose  to  his  head  like  wine. 

Shaemas  O'Sheel  is  an  American,  but 
the  past  of  Ireland  peeps  over  his  shoul- 
ders now  and  then,  in  a  quaint  way. 
Witness  this  beautiful  tribute  to  a  lady, 
paid  with  all  the  extravagance  of  a  Celt. 
The  poem  was  a  tail-piece  to  some  fiction 
in  Harper's  Weekly. 

The  Garland  of  Stars 

By  Shaemas  O'Sheel 

Some  night,  I  think,  if  you  should  walk  with  me 
Where  the  tall  trees  like  ferns  on  the  ocean's 
floor 
Sway  slowly  in  the  blue  deeps  of  the  moon's 
flood, 
I  would  put  up  my  hands  through  that  impalpable 
sea 
And  tear  a  branch  of  stars  from  the  sky,  as 
once  I  tore 
A  branch  of  apple-blossoms  for  you  in  an 
AprU  wood. 

And  I  would  bend  the  dewy  branch  of  stars  about 
your  Uttle  head 
Till  they  flamed  with  pride  to  be  as  blossoms 
amid  your  hair ; 
But  I  would  laugh  to  see  them  so  pale,  being 
near  your  eyes. 
I  would  say  to  you,  "Love,  the  Immortal  Ones 
are  hovering  about  your  head. 
They  laugh  at  the  dimness  of  stars  in  the  lumi- 
nous night  of  your  hair." 
I  would  toss  that  weeping  branch  back  to  the 
mournful  skies. 


Arthur    Stringer's    new    book    of    verse 

(Irish  Poems,  Mitchell  Kennerley)  is  full 

of  the  homesickness  that  we  associate  witli 

all  Irish  "exiles."     If  these  poets  should 

return  home  to  their  sad  hills,  to  the  old, 

soft  rain,  to  the  burns  and  brackens,  would 

they  be  so  ideally  happy?     Probably  not. 

But  it  is  easy  to  be  patient  with  a  delusion 

that  gives  us  poetry  like  "Soft  Ways." 

Soft  Ways 

By  Arthur  Stringer 

I 

Alanna,  what  a  soft  land  the  Ould  Sod  used  to  be ; 
The  soft  lush  green  o'  hillsides,  the  soft  encircling 

sea; 
The  stUl  and  purple  moorlands,  where  the  plovers 

call; 
The  soft  and  misty  bog-land,  the  lough  and  purrin' 

falk 
The  Heather  on  the  brake-side,  the  sleepy  fields 

o"  hay; 
The    Fairy-Thorn    and     Whin-Bush,     the    gold 

Gorse  and  the  May; 
The  low  wall  and  the  roof  thatch,  so  mild  wid 

moss  and  mold ; 
The  soft  cries  av  the  childer',  the  soft  eyes  av 

the  ould ; 
And  best  and  last,   the  Springtime,   all  muffled 

wid  the  rain ; 
But  never  wanst  those  soft  ways  for  me  and  mine 

againi 

II 

This  new  land  has  no  soft  ways;   'tis  mortial  hard 

and  stern; 
'Tis  work  and  fret  your  way  out,  'tis  moilin'  iv'ry 

turn! 
Alanna,  all  the  soft  things  the  throubled  city  sees 
Is  laughin'  gerrls  wid  soft  mouths  stiU  swarmin' 

thick  as  bees! 
And  me  that's  used  to  ould  ways,  with  nothin' 

else  to  find, 
I  seek  me  out  a  soft  mouth,  and  leave  the  rest 
■   behind; 
I  seek  the  only  soft  thing  their  frettin'  streets 

can  hold — 
For  women  in  the  New  World  are  kind  as  in  the 

Ould! 

The  idea  of  the  innocent  girl  lured  to 
the  city  is  far  from  a  new  one,  but  Mr. 
Untermeyer  has  given  it  to  us  in  The 
Forum  from  a  slightly  different  angle,  and 
with  an  interesting  rime-twist  that  we  have 
never  seen  before. 

In  The  Streets 

By  Louis  Untermeyer 

Boy,  my  boy,  it  is  lonely  in  the  city. 

Days  that  have  no  pity  and  the  nights  without 
a  tear 
Follow  all  too  slowly  and  I  can  no  more  dissemble, 
I  am  frightened  and  I  tremble — and  I  would 
that  you  were  here. 

O  boy — God  keep  you! 

Boy,  my  boy,  I  had  sworn  to  weep  no  longer, 
Time  I  thought  was  stronger  than  the  whispers 
long  gone  by. 
The  ardent  looks,  the  eager  words,  the. little  love 
and  hurried — 
But  they  all  come  back  xmburied  and  not  one 
of  them  wUl  die. 

O  boy — God  save  you! 

Boy,  my  boy — you  were  glad  with  youth  and 
power. 
Your  joy  was  like  a  flower  that  you  wore  upon 
your  sleeve; 
And  wherever  you  may  go  there'll  be  a  girl  with 
eyes  that  glisten. 
A  girl  to  wait  and  listen — and  a  girl  for  you  to 
leave. 

O  boy — God  help  her! 


Qiipnrhos  Ttilrst— 
Hnrsr<ird'8  .%fi«1  I'hosphnte 

It  makes  a  refreshing,  coolin g  beverage  and atrengtn- 
ening  Tonic— superior  to  lemonade. 
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This  construction  is  the  most  modern, 
the  safest  from  every  standpoint  of 
investment  as  well  as  occupancy.     It 
eliminates  the  factor  of  deterioration. 


He    is  an   unwise   builder 
who  builds  in  ignorance  of 


NATCO  HOLLOW  TILE 


FIREPROOF — no  conflagration   can  affect  it.     Damp-proof,    sound- 
proof, because  of  its  chambers  of  dry  air.     By  reason  of  this  inbuilt 
blanket   of  air,  cooler  in  Summer  and  warmer  in  Winter  than  any 
other  construction. 

Costs  no  more  than  brick-and-wood,  stone-and-wood,  or  concrete. 
It  readily  lends  itself  to  the  best  architectural  treatment.  A  Natco  house 
is  uniformly  beautiful.     The  maintenance  cost  is  practically  nil. 

Because  of  its  many  unequaled  qualities,  the  leading  architects  are 
advocating  and  specifying  Natco  Hollow  Tile  for  residences  and  all 
moderate  size  buildings — for  their  own  occupancy  and  for  their  clients. 

Investigation  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  will  completely  change  your  build- 
ing ideas.     Let  it  be  before,  not  after  you  build. 

Do  not  fail  to  obtain  and  study  our  elaborate  96-page  book — "  FIRE- 
PROOF HOUSES."  It  contains  many  illustrations  of  Natco  houses, 
costing  from  $4,000  to  $200,000,  showing  typical  floor  plans  and 
giving    complete    construction    details.        Mailed    for    ten    cents    postage. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PRGDFING  •  COMR/\NY 


Dept.  V,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Organized  1SS9 


Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 
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TH  E 
excels 
other  ways 
of  making 
coffee 
because 
the 

percolation 
is  completed 
before  the 


Universal " 
all 


Percolator 


water  boils. 


For  the 
Stove 


Coffee  made  in  it  is  easily  known 
by  its  delicious  aroma, 
fine  flavor  and  the 
absence  of  the 
bitter  taste 
caused  by 
boiling. 


If  you  want 
to  know  what 
perfect  coffee 
is  like,  try  the 
■■  Universal." 

For  the  Tal)le 

EVERY  woman  knows  Tea 
leaves  should  not  steep  too 
long,  that  Tea  Balls  are  drippy  and 
inconvenient. 

In  the  "Universal" 
Tea  Ball  Tea  Pot 
the  Tea  Ball 
remains 
in  the 
Pot, 

and  when 
the  tea  has' 
steeped  enough 
is  raised  from  the  water  and  sus- 
pended above  it,*  inside  the  cover. 
The  last  cup  is  the  same  as  the 
first,  and  every  cup  Perfect  Tea. 

THE    •'  Universal'' 
Samovar  has 
a  Tea  Ball   (like 
the  pot  above), 
also  a  lamp 
that    boils    the 
water  in  seven 
minutes,  and  a 
faucet   to   pour 
from. 

For  Afternoon 
Teas  or  Tea  at 
any  time ! 

Write  for   our   Large    Book    of   Useful 
Household  Articles.     Free. 

Buy  of  leading  dealers  everywhere. 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK 

266  Commercial  Street,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

A  REPORTER'S  TRIP  TO   TRIPOLI 

A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  of  late  re- 
■^  *■  garding  the  lack  of  accurate  news  from 
Tripoli  and  the  other  points  of  vantage  in 
the  Italian-Turkish  War.  One  very  good 
reason  for  this,  writes  E.  Ashmead-Bartlett 
in  the  London  Daily  Mail,  is  that  no 
news  at  all  is  allowed  to  leak  out  if  it  can 
be  prevented.  Reporters  are  as  much 
"de  trop"  as  at  a  blue-blooded  society 
event,  and  the  life  of  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent is  a  hard  one.  Ashmead-Bart- 
lett is  The  Mail's  foreign  correspondent, 
and,  when  war  broke  out,  he  started  gaily 
forth  for  Rome,  to  obtain  those  necessary 
permits  which  would  insure  him  a  place 
in  the  army.  Of  news  en  route,  Mr.  Ash- 
mead-Bartlett ,  informs  us  in  his  paper, 
there  was  none : 

The  papers  at  the  Italian  frontier  told 
us  in  guarded  tones  everything  we  had 
read  two  days  before  in  London  and  Paris. 
We  found  to  our  dismay  that  the  censor- 
ship was  so  strict  that  the  papers  hardly 
dared  mention  the  war.  Any  attempt  to 
telephone  news  to  the  frontier  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  severing  of  the 
communications;  to  hand  in  a  cable  con- 
taining the  magic  word  "Tripoli"  rendered 
the  sender  liable  to  instant  incarceration 
in  the  local  jail.  "We  shall  have  to  wai": 
until  we  get  to  Rome,"  we  said  to  ourselves; 
but  on  arriving  at  Rome  the  censorship  was 
more  severe  and  there  was  less  news  than 
ever.  In  fact  there  was  hardly  a  sign  of 
war,  except  the  constant  dissemination  of 
special  editions  of  the  papers  in  the  streets 
with  enormous  headlines  always  followed 
by  a  query,  as  tho  the  editors  themselves 
were  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  their  own 
veracity.  At  the  British  Embassy  they 
were  no  better  informed  and  could  not 
even  tell  us  if  we  should  be  allowed  to  land 
in  Tripoli  or  not.  The  Ambassador  gave 
me  letters  of  introduction  to  the  Ministers 
of  War  and  of  Marine,  and  armed  with 
these  I  proceeded  to  visit  these  officials, 
first  going  to  the  Navy  Department. 
There  T  saw  Captain  Caruel,  the  Chief  of 
the  Cabinet,  who,  after  reading  through 
the  Ambassador's  letter  of  introduction, 
said:  "This  is  no  use  unless  you  receive  a 
direct  letter  from  our  Foreign  Minister, 
who  alone  can  introduce  you  to  the 
Minister  of  Marine." 

Recollecting  that  when  one  is  in  Rome 
one  should  do  as  the  Romans,  Ashmead- 
Bartlett  made  haste  to  get  the  right  letter 
and  instructions  from  General  Spingarli, 
head  of  the  marine  service,  and  then  set 
out  for  Port  Augusta,  Sicily,  used  by  the 
Italians  as  a  central  base  for  their  fleet. 
Once  there,  he  says,  letter,  instructions, 
and  all  were  of  no  avail : 

The  commandant,  however,  agreed  to 
telephone  to  Rome  and  ask  for  the  permis- 
sion. The  reply  came  back  that  the 
Minister  of  Marine  could  not  grant  it. 
This  did  not  seem  exactly  the  best  way 
"to  aid  me  in  the  accomplishment  of  our 
mission,"  so  I  went  on  to  Syracuse,  ar- 


riving there  the  same  evening.  I  learnt 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  go  to  Malta,  as 
there  was  a  five-days'  quarantine  on  ac- 
count of  the  cholera.  At  Catania  I  was 
greeted  with  the  same  rebuffs,  but  General 
Emanuel,  a  kind-hearted  gentleman, 
strongly  advised  me  to  return  to  Naples, 
where  I  should  find  General  Caneva,  who 
was  arrivipg  there  on  the  following  day 
from  Rome.  So  back  I  went,  reaching 
Naples  at  7  :  30  on  Saturday,  October  7. 
The  General  was  due  at  6  p.m.,  and  I  passed 
the  day  making  preparations  for  my 
departure. 

At  9  :  00  ihat  night  the  General  received 
me  at  his  hotel.  I  explained  that  I  wished 
to  sail  with  him  to  Tripoli,  and  begged 
leave  to  depart  in  one  of  the  military  trans- 
ports. The  General  replied,  "Certainly." 
I  thought  the  matter  was  arranged,  but 
at  this  moment  the  chief  of  staff  stept 
forward  and  explained  that  a  strict  order 
had  been  issued  that  no  foreign  corre- 
spondents were  to  be  allowed  in  the  trans- 
port. "But  this  letter?"  replied  the 
General.  "It  does  not  say  you  are  to  take 
him,"  rejoined  the  chief  of  staff;  "it 
inerely  says  you  are  to  assist  him  by  every 
means  in  your  power."  I  thought  this 
a  mere  quibbling  of  words,  and  so  did  the 
General,  for  he  replied,  "Very  well,  I  will 
telephone  to  the  War  Minister  and  ask 
permission  to  take  you  with  me."  I 
thanked  the  General  and  retreated,  going 
straight  to  the  telegraph-office  and  sending 
a  strong  dispatch  to  the  Minister  of  War. 
On  the  following  day,  Sunday,  October  8, 
I  went  once  more  the  to  Hotel  de  Londres 
and  saw  the  chief  of  staff,  who  informed  me 
that  the  Minister  of  War  had  telegraphed  a 
reply  to  say  that  no  correspondents  were 
to  be  allowed  to  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion. "You  see,  it  is  quite  hopeless,"  he 
added;  "we  are  not  to  blame — it  is  the 
Government." 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  there  is  no 
news  from  the  front — if  the  Italians  took 
every  occasion  to  suppress  it.  Much  dis- 
couraged was  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  and 
a  bit  of  homesick  feeling  stuck  deep  down 
in  his  throat.     But  at  last,  he  says: 

I  wandered  out  of  the  hotel  and  heard 
for  the  first  time  of  the  presence  of  two 
other  Englishmen  who  were  also  trying  to 
reach  Tripoli,  at  the  Hotel  des  litrangers. 
I  strolled  round  there,  and  found  one  of 
them  to  be  Mr.  Bernard  Alfieri,  the  ener- 
getic and  able  manager  of  The  Daili/ 
Mirror  photographic  staff.  Now  Mr. 
Alfieri,  after  the  greatest  exertions,  had 
succeeded  in  finding  a  small  steamer  at 
Salerno,  thirty  miles  from  Naples,  on  which 
the  Italian  Government  for  some  reason 
or  other  had  not  placed  an  embargo. 
This  he  had  hired  for  a  very  high  sum  to 
take  him  and  his  staff  of  photographers  to 
Tripoli.  After  a  short  talk  he  offered  me 
a  half  share  in  the  boat  on  certain  con- 
ditions. They  were  due  to  sail  at  three 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  and  I  had  just  two 
hours  in  which  to  make  up  my  mind.  I 
decided  to  accept  his  offer,  as  it  seemed  the 
only  way  of  getting  there  and  also  the  only 
means  of  dispatching  news  after  our  arrival, 
since  the  cable  was  cut  and  no  vessels  were 
allowed  out  from  the  port.  Then  we  set 
to  work  to  prepare  her  for  sea.  The 
Melazzo  was  not  a  graceful  craft;  she  was 
(Continued  on  page  988) 
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Seven  Passengers,  48  hp,  equipped,  $3900. 

LUXURIOUS  in  all  its  appointments.     Equipped  and  furnished  the  equal  o£  cars  selling 
J  for  $6000.      Windows  are  sashless,  the  heavy  plate  glass  sliding  in  velveted  grooves 
a  feature  original  with  us.     Half-doors  in  front.     Wheelbase,  122?  inches.     Tires,  36x5 
Quick-detachable,  demountable  rims,  including  one  extra.     Cylinders,  4jx5.     Two  spark 
high  tension  ignition  system,  operated  from  one  switch  and  coil  on  either  magneto  or  bat 
tery,   through  two  sets  of  spark  plugs.     Hartford  shock  absorbers.     Tire-irons.     Gas  tank 
with  five  lamps,  including  comb,  oil-electric  side  and  tail  lights.    Running-board  tool-boxes 
Foot-rest.     Robe-rail.     Foot-accelerator.     Electric  dome  light ;  bouquet  holder  ;   speaking 
tube;  clock;  cigar,  card  and  toilet  cases.     Seat   covers.     Color   optional.     Upholstered   in 
either  goat  skin.  Broad-cloth  or  Bedford  cord.     Jack,  horn,  tools  and  tire  tools,  all  included 
(f.o.b.  Dayton).     Extra  Touring  Car  body  to  fit  this  chassis,  for  summer  use,  $450  extra. 
Same  chassis  also  equipped  as  Touring  Car,  $2800;  4-pass.  Torpedo,  $2700;  and  Compart- 
ment Roadster,  $2700. 

Dayton  Motor  Car  Company 


Division  of  UNITED  gTATES  MOTOR  (y^fPAWT 


18  West  61st  Street 


New  York  City 
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So  many  inquiries 
have  come  to  us 
for  patterns  of  the 
little 'Miss  Crystal 
Domino"  costume 
for  children's  par- 
ties that  we  have 
had  these  pre- 
pared in  five  and 
ten  year  sizes. 
Sent  on  retjuest. 
Adarew  I  rr  Wall  St. 
New  Ycdik  City 


{Continued  from  page  986) 

very  slow;  but  she  could  float  and  make 
about  ten  knots  with  extreme  difficulty. 
We  provisioned  her  for  the  voyage;  in  this 
task  we  w^ere  greatly  assisted  by  Mr. 
Rinaldi,  the  manager  of  the  Hotel  des 
Jltrangers,  whom  Mr.  Alfieri  induced  to 
accompany  us.  The  Government,  when 
they  heard  that  Mr.  Alfieri  had  secured  a 
vessel,  placed  every  obstacle  in  our  way. 
They  induced  the  firemen  to  leave,  and  it 
was  with  the  utmost  trouble  we  secured 
two  fresh  stokers  for  the  voyage.  But  at 
length  all  was  ready;  the  Melazzo  was 
taken  from  the  Government  dock — entry 
to  which  was  strictly  prohibited  to 
strangers — and  taken  round  to  the  front 
of  the  Yacht  Club,  whence  we  made  our 
start. 

After  a  number  of  unavoidable  delays 
and  petty  disputes  among  the  crew, 
Tripoli  was  at  length  reached.  There 
everything  was  in  a  state  of  seemingly 
organized  confusion  and  distrust,  and 
whatever  war  was  going  on,  we  read,  was 
confined  to  the  Italian  press.  On  this 
score  says  Ashmead-Bartlett: 

I  do  not  know  who  first  started  the  idea 
that,  as  a  condition  of  the  disembarkation 
of  the  army,  Tripoli  must  be  bombarded, 
but  it  "took  on"  tremendously  with  the 
Italian  people.  The  old  cry  of  "Carthago 
delenda  est"  was  never  stronger  than  the 
cry  of  "Tripoli  delenda  est."  It  became 
a  positive  passion  with  the  Italian  press; 
for  days  and  days  before  a  shot  was  fired 
every  paper  exhibited  enormous  headlines, 
"Tripoli  bombarded!"  and  as  the  days 
passed  and  no  official  announcement  of 
the  news  arrived  grave  indignation  began 
to  be  manifested.  A  perfect  furore  of 
delight  raged  throughout  Italy  when  at 
length  the  news  came  through  officially  that 
the  ships  had  bombarded  the  forts  and 
killed  two  Turks. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  sober  fact  there  was 
not  the  slightest  need  to  fire  a  single  shot. 
The  Turks  evacuated  the  town  long  before 
the  ships  opened  fire,  and  the  old  stone 
forts,  with  obsolete  cannon,  were  incapable 
of  making  any  response  to  the  war-ships. 
It  is  a  common  delusion  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  fled,  leaving  the 
town  in  the  hands  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
native  Arab  population,  who  were  intent 
on  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
plunder  their  more  wealthy  neighbors; 
but  this  is  quite  untrue.  There  was  no 
disorder  and  no  attempt  at  looting,  such  as 
followed  the  bombardment  of  Casa  Blanca 
four  years  ago.  The  larger  part  of  the 
population  never  left  the  town,  but  re- 
mained in  their  houses  as  the  huge  shells 
screamed  landward  and  bumped  into  the 
forts  or  harmlessly  plowed  the  desert  sand. 
Had  the  Italians  taken  the  trouble  to  send 
a  single  boat  ashore  they  would  have  found 
the  leading  inhabitants  waiting  on  the 
quay  to  greet  them  and  the  entire  place  in 
their  possession.  Mercifully,  the  bom- 
bardment was  confined  to  the  old  forts, 
and  the  town  suffered  hardly  at  all,  altho 
one  house  near  the  British  Consulate  was 
destroyed  and  four  persons  in  it  killed. 
It  is  said  that  in  all  about  twelve  non- 
combatants  were  killed — quite  a  small 
price  to  pay  compared  with  what  occurred 
when  the  French  took  Casa  Blanca. 
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Travelogues   in  Your  Town 

1 

THE  NEW  ERKOSCOPE  is  a  perfect  stereopticon 
for  the  projection  of  lantern  slides.  Used  with  electric, 
acetylene  or  calcinm  light.  Three  typewritten  travel- 
ogues and  slides  free  of  rental  with  ERKOSCOPE  ojtfit. 
Sold  on  Time  Payments.  $10  down.  Can  be  used  by  anybody 
anywhere.  100,000  slides  in  stock  for  rent.  Get  our  book 
"  How  to  Put  on  Travelogues." 
RRKRK  BRn)4.  OPTIC.%1.  CO.  St.  I.ouU 
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Bravely  indeed  the  sailors  from  the 
Avar-ships  held  Tripoli  for  a  week,  pending 
the  arrival  of  troops,  and  then  if  ever  was  a 
chance  for  the  Turks  to  regain  some  of  their 
lost  laurels.  But  to  date  they  have  done 
nothing,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  very 
X>lain,  writes  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett,  and 
he  goes  on  to  say  that : 

All  those  who  knew  Tripoli  before  the 
war  are  agreed  that  the  Turks  are  but  feebly 
commanded;  when  Ibraham  Pasha,  an 
able,  fierce,  energetic  warrior,* was  recalled 
by  the  Young  Turks  six  months  ago  and 
Munir  substituted  for  him  the  doom  of 
Tripoli  was  sealed.  Ibraham  would  never 
have  abandoned  the  town  as  long  as  a  stone 
remained  standing,  and  he  would  have 
completely  destroyed  the  water-supply 
before  retiring  to  the  desert.  But  the 
feeble  Munir  is  cast  in  a  very  different 
mold.  Ho  is  fat  and  lazy,  and  for  years  his 
sole  occupation  has.  been  the  rapid  ab- 
sorption and  assimilation  of  the  good  things 
of  life.  He  hates  war,  knows  nothing  about 
the  command  of  an  army,  and  only  desires 
to  be  left  in  peace.  His  junior  officers 
carry  no  very  distinct  reputation;  one  of 
them,  Izzet  Bey,  is  said  to  be  an  able, 
patriotic,  and  energetic  man,  but  so  far  the 
campaign  has  disclosed  nothing  to  justify 
excessive  adulation. 

The  Italian  authorities  soon  got  on  to 
the  fact  that  The  Mail  correspondent  and 
party  were  sending  out  the  "wrong  kind 
of  stuff,"  and  in  a  few  days  they  received 
"instructions,"  this  time  emphatic  and 
promptly  carried  out,  that  their  presence 
might  be  more  desirable  elsewhere.  No 
wonder,  writes  Ashmead-Bartlett,  that  the 
Richard  Harding  Davises  to-day  are  few. 
"There  are  too  many  men  at  the  game  for 
any  chance  of  originality  to  crop  out,  and 
these  men  are  continually  hampered  and 
imposed  upon  by  the  authorities." 


A  ROUGH-RIDING  CLERGYMAN 

"  A  STEAM-ROLLER  in  boots"  is  the 
*•  way  the  New  York  World  sums  up 
the  Rev.  George  R.  Lunn,  the  young  min- 
ister-editor-politician, and  self-confest  Jack 
of  all  trades,  who  has  just  been  elected 
Socialist  mayor  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
And  so  many  other  papers  throughout  the 
East  have  turned  out  similar  expressions 
of  opinion  that  the  only  conclusion  arriv- 
able  at  is  that  this  "earnest,  upright  young 
man"  is  a  rough-riding  clergyman  if 
nothing  else.  More  than  that,  affirms  the 
Arkansas  Gazette,  Lunn  has  many  good 
ideas  indeed,  and  these  ideas  all  stand  for 
something.      Said  he  recently: 

"I  am  a  Socialist  of  the  revolutionary 
order,  without  their  uncompromising  school 
of  Karl  Marx.  I  am  a  radical  through  and 
through  and  thoroughly  opposed  to  the 
existing  industrial  order.  There  is  nothing 
«)f  the  rose-water  revolutionist  about  me. 
Neither  am  I  a  milk-and-water,  parlor 
Socialist.  I  am  a  radical,  and  as  such  will 
try  to  give  this  city  of  80,000  residents  a 


A  Christmas  Present  That 

Doesn't  End  With 

Christmas 

But  goes  right  on  during  the  entire 
year:  coming  12  times  to  the  one  you 
give  it:    a  year's  subscription  to  The 

Ladies'   Home  Journal.      It  is  only  a 

dollar  and  a  half.  Not  much  to  you,  perhaps,  but 
more  than  some  women  can  afford.  Wouldn't  it 
be  a  welcome  visitor  to  them?  We  have  an 
artistic  Christmas  card  that  goes  with  the  gift, 
to  be  received  on  Christinas  Day,  saying  that 
it  is  from  you. 

Can  we  solve  at  least  one  Christmas-present 
question  for  you  in  this  way?     We  stand  ready. 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE   SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 


When  Women 

Pay  Over  2  Million  Dollars 

A  Year  for  One  Thing 

That  article  must  have  merit.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  they  do.  But  it  is  so.  Over  one  million  and  a 
half  women  now  buy  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
each  month  at  15  cents  or  $1.^0  a  year.  Figure  it 
out  for  yourselves.  No  other  magazine  in  America 
commands  such  an  expenditure  by  American  women. 
Nor  is  this  the  spasmodic  expenditure  of  a  single 
year.  For  over  ten  years  now  the  circulation  of  this 
magazine  has  not  been  below  or  even  touched  12 
million  copies  a  year — alwavs  more. 

A  million  a  month  for  half  a  decade  :  a  million  and  a  quarter  for 
months — now  over  a  million  and  a  half:  in  actual  numbers,  a 
million  and  700  thousand. 

That  is  growth! 

Have  you  seen  it  recently? 

For  15  Cents  You  Can  Have  It 

THE  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Anchoring  Against   Adversity 


By 
FRANKUN  O. 


KING 


"  Sweet  are  the  Uses  of  Adversity,"  said 
Shakespeare,  many  Years  ago.  It  may  have 
been  so  in  Shakespeare's  time,  but  it  is  pretty 
Difficult  to  find  any  Sweetness  in  Adversity  'I'o- 
day.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Adver- 
sity does  inculcate  Thrift  and  Habits  of  Saving, 
and  so  we  must  agree  with  the  Poet  at  least 
regarding  one  of  Its  uses. 

How  many  Men  of  Your  acquaintance  are 
leading  the  Gay  Life — Saving  Nothing — Spend- 
ing every  Cent  they  make  for  Foolish  Pleasures 
and  Indulgences.''  "Everybody's  Happy  When 
the  Sun  Shines,"  and  Life  to  such  of  These  is 
a  Rose-Strewn  Pathway,  with  not  a  Care  or  a 
Sorrow  in  Sight.  The  world  is  their  Oyster  and 
They  Reck  not  of  the  Morrow.  Then  comes 
the  Chilling  Wind  of  Adversity,  and  Hard 
Times  are  Staring  Them  in  the  Face.  Help  is 
being  laid  off  at  the  Fac- 
tory ;  the  Office  Force  is 
Being  cut  down,  and  Sal- 
aries are  being  lowered  to 
meet  reduced  Business. 
Or,  Let  Us  suppose  Sick- 
ness comes  to  the  Head 
of  the  Household,  and 
He  who  is  usually  so  Vig- 
orous and  Jovial,  is  Pin- 
ned down  for  Weeks  to  a 
Bed  of  Pain,  and  his 
Family  for  the  First  Time 
Feel  Keenly  the  Gaunt 
Fingers  of  Want  clutch- 
ing Them.  These  are  in- 
stances of  the  Afflictions 
of  Adversity,  and  the 
Moral  that  Adorns  the 
Tale  is : — Get  The  Saving 
Habit,  a>id  Learn  to  Save 
For  a  Definite  Purpose. 

The  Best  W^ay  I  know 
of  to  Anchor  against  the 
Storms  of  Financial  Ad- 
versity, My  Friend,  is  to 
Save  for  a  Home  which 
will  produce  an  Income, 
and  which  will  at  the 
same  time  Afford  a  Safe 
and  Pleasant  Shelter  for  Your  Family.  For, 
after  all.  It  is  not  until  a  Man  Owns  the  Ground 
He  Stands  upon,  looks  from  his  Doorstone  to 
the  Shadowed  Plumage  of  His  Trees,  and 
Plunges  a  Spade  in  the  Ground,  that  He 
knows  the  True  Meaning  of  a  Home.  The 
Best  Place  I  know  of  to  Get  such  a  Home  is 


Please  send  me  your  book  "  Independence 
With  Ten  Acres." 


Two  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Products 
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in  the  Rain  Belt  of  Gulf  Coast  Texas,  where 
You  can  Grow  Three  Big  Money  Making  Crops 
a  Year  on  the  Same  Soil,  and  without  a  Penny 
for  Irrigation  or  Fertilization. 

The  U.  S.  Census  of  1900  showed  a  City 
Population  of  33J  Per  Cent;  The  Census  of 
igio  showed  a  City  Population  of  46  Per  Cent. 
At  the  Same  Rate  of  Increase  another  Ten 
Years  will  Show  the  Majority  of  the  American 
People  in  the  Cities.  Undersuch  Circumstances, 
don't  You  Think  it  would  be  a  Splendid  Idea 
to  Own  a  small  Tract  in  Gulf  Coast  Texas, 
where  You  can  Supply  most  of  the  Products 
the  Big  Cities  Consume — and  at  very  Profitable 
Prices.''  Come  where  Health,  Prosperity  and 
Happiness  await  You  and  where  you  can  soon 
look  the  whole  World  in  the  Face  and  say : 
"  I  Owe  no  Man  a  Dollar." 

Do  You  Know  that  Growers  of  Figs,  Straw- 
berries and  Early  Vegetables  clear  a  Net 
Profit  of  ^300  to  ?5oo  an  Acre  in  Gulf  Coast 
Texas?  Do  You  Know  men  have  reahzed 
more  than  ;j!i,ooo  an  acre 
Growing  Oranges  in  Our 
Country.'  If  You  Do  Not 
know  these  things,  you 
should  read  up  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  you  must  not  fail 
to  get  our  Book,which  con- 
tains nearly  100  photo- 
graphs of  growing  Crops, 
etc. 

What  would  You  think 
of  a  little  Town  of  about 
1,200  People  situated  near 
our  Lands,  where  they 
ship  on  an  average  of 
$400,000  worth  of  Fruit, 
Vegetables,  Poultry, Eggs, 
etc.,  a  year?  During  19 10 
this  Community  shipped 
nearly  $100,000  worth  of 
Strawberries  alone. 

We  are  situated  within 
convenient  shipping  dis- 
tance of  Three  Good  Rail- 
roads, and  in  addition  to 
this  have  the  inestimable 
Advantages  of  Water 
Transportation  through 
the  Splendid  Harbors  of 
Galveston  and  Velasco, 
so  that  our  Freight  Rates  are  Cut  Practically  in 
Half.  The  Climate  is  Extremely  Healthful 
and  Superior  to  that  of  California  or  Florida — 
Winter  and  Summer — owing  to  the  Constant 
Gulf  Breeze. 

Our  Contract  Embodies  Life  and  Accident  In- 
surance, and  should  You  die,  or  become  totally 
disabled, Your  Family, oranyone  else  You  name, 
will  get  the  Farm  without  the  Payment  of 
another  Penny.  If  You  should  be  Dissatis- 
fied, we  will  Absolutely  Refund  Your  Money, 
as  per  the  Terms  of  our  Guarantee. 

Write  for  our  Free  Book.  Fill  Out  the 
Blank  Space  in  the  First  Column  with  Your 
Name  and  Address,  plainly  written,  and 
mail  it  to  the  Texas-Gulf  Realty  Company, 
1328  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Read  It  carefully,  and  then  use  Your  Own 
Good  Judgment. 


Fon^ 

BUSINEf/ 
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AND 

RoPESSimU 
MEN 
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Learn   of  our  plan:  our  Vjooklet  sent  FREE  on  re- 
quest explains  it  in  detail— The  same  plan  has  been 
use<l  by  traveling  men's  organizations  for  the  past 
thirty  years.    This   is  the  oldest  Association  in  the 
world   writing   Accident    Insurance  at  Actual  Cost 
for  Business  and  Proffssional  Men. 
tf^^l  the  regular  membership  fee, paid  now,  carries yonr 
^'V  insurance   to    April    1,1912,    without  extra  cost. 
The  Inter  State  Health   Policy  is  |ip  a    year 

Inter  State  Business  Men's  Accident  Association 

ER.VEST  W.  BROWM,  Sec. -Treas. 

602  OhserTatory  KuUdin?  Ues  Hoines,  Iowa 


FOR    CHRISTMAS 


A  Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest 


Only 

$22.50 

Freight 

Prepaid 
East  of  the 
Mississippi 

Size  of  Ciiest. 
43\  111  l"ii- 
'lOVi  in.  wide 
20^5  in.    liigh 

Your  furs,  blankets,  linrns.  laces, 
silks  and  woolens  come  f ruui  the  fragrant  depths  of  a 
Piedmont  Southern  Red  Cedar  Chest  as  perfect  as  the  day  they  were 
laid  away.  Absolute  protection  from  moths,  mice,  dust  and  damp- 
ness, VERY  DECORATIVE  and  the  MOST  ACCEPTABLE  of  all  Christ- 
mas gifts  Shipped  DIRECT  from  factory,  at  factory  prices,  freight 
prepaid,  15  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  Send  for  booklet.  'The  Story 
of  Red  Cedar,"  and  bis  catalog  showing  many  styles,  sizes  and 
prices  of  Cliests,  Upluilstered  Wardrobe  Couches,  etc. 
PIEIIMONT  KED  t'EDAK  CHEST  CO.,    Dept.  W        StatesTllle,  M.  C. 


government    for    the  people   and    by   the 
people." 

Dr.  Lunn  was  chaplain  of  Bryan's 
regiment  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War,  and  when  some  five  or  six  years 
ago  a  committee  from  Schenectady's  First 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  went  about  look- 
ing for  a  clergyman  to  stir  its  supersensitive 
parish  up,  they  just  naturally,  we  read, 
chose  Lunn.  But  Lunn  more  than  stirred 
things  up: 

He  turned  them  over  and  did  other 
things  to  them  that  made  his  congregation 
gape  in  amazement.  When  he  went  to 
Schenectady  somebody  had  described  it 
as  a  place  of  rampant  vice.  Rev.  Dr. 
Lunn  said  the  thing  Schenectady  needed 
most  was  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  ehlorid 
of  lime.     He  started  to  sprinkle  it. 

When  his  first  sermon  had  been  delivered 
the  members  of  the  congregation  looked  at 
each  other  in  perplexity.  The  walls  of 
that  aristocratic  church  had  never  before 
echoed  with  such  doctrines. 

In  a  short  time  Rev.  Dr.  Lunn  was  the 
most  talked  of  and  about  minister  Schenec- 
tady had  ever  had.  Whereas  there  had 
been  plenty  of  seats  in  the  church  before  he 
became  its  pastor,  his  sermons  were  of  a 
character  that  filled  the  edifice  to  overflow- 
ing at  each  service.  He  exposed  what  he 
believed  to  be  wrong  conditions.  He  held 
the  members  of  his  congregation  respon- 
sible for  the  state  of  affairs. 

The  trustees  counseled  him  to  use  mod- 
eration, but  his  reply  was  a  broadside  that 
made  them  all  seek  cover. 

Then  the  trustees  decided  that  the 
hurhan  dynamo  was  not  doing  things  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  accepted  view  of  what 
a  pastor  of  the  church  should  do.  They 
did  not  like  his  activity  in  vice-crusading. 
Neither  did  the  dive-keepers.  There 
also  was  a  panic  when  he  showed  who 
owned  the  property  that  sheltered  the 
resorts.  There  were  hints  of  asking  for 
his  resignation.  He  resigned,  much  to 
their  amazement,  they  not  understanding 
how  a  young  minister  could  forego  the 
pleasure  of  being  at  the  head  of  such  a 
fashionable  body  as  theirs. 

Rev.  Dr.  Lunn  hired  the  opera-house  and 
Sundays  conducted  what  he  called  the 
"People's  Church."  It  was  necessarj'  to 
have  the  police  reserves  out  at  each  service 
to  keep  the  people  in  line,  so  many  were 
there  who  wanted  to  get  in.  The  minister's 
talk  was  strongly  SociaUstic.  He  ham- 
mered corporate  wealth  and  wanted  to 
correct  all  abuses.  The  women  flocked  to 
him,  for  he  advocated  their  cause,  even  to 
woman  suffrage. 

The  newspapers  of  Schenectady  did  not 
give  as  much  space  to  Dr.  Lunn's  campaign 
and  sermons  as  of  yore.  To  the  moneyed 
class  of  the  city  he  was  decidedly  objec- 
tionable. Particularly  was  this  the  case 
about  ta.xation.  He  looked  over  the 
assessor's  books  and  found  that  the  big 
corporations  and  the  big  real-estate  dealers 
were  not  assessed  near  so  much  as  the 
small  landowner.  He  showed  it  up.  Then 
when  the  newspapers  did  not  support  him 
he  published  one  of  his  own.  It  was  a 
weekly,  but  it  was  brimful  of  hot  stuff. 

Then  he  consolidated  his  People's  church 
with  the  First  Congregational  church, 
taking    the    pastor    of    that    body   as    his 
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assistant.     The  latter  quit  in  a  short  time. 
But  Lunn  didn't.     He  has  kept  going. 

He  plunged  into  politics  and  soon  had 
the  leaders  of  the  old  political  parties  on 
the  run.  He  loomed  high  when  he  was 
nominated  for  mayor  on  the  Socialist 
ticket.  His  campaign  was  characteristic 
of  him.  Ho  lambasted  the  bosses  and 
ringsters  of  the  city  and  landed  in  office  with 
a  good  majority. 


A  CHINESE  SOCRATES 

AA/U  TINd  FAN(j!,  the  prospective 
^  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Chinese 
Constitutionalists,  acquired  no  few  of  his 
democratic  ideas  from  his  two  Ministerial 
visits  to  the  United  States.  Everything 
in  this  country,  from  vegetarianism  to 
"Votes  for  Women,"  interested  him,  and 
the  Chinese  statesman  soon  earned  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  progressive  of  the 
progressives.  But  Wu's  favorite  pastime 
was  the  old  Socratical  one  of  question 
asking,  and  this  diversion  he  practised  re- 
ligiously in  every  country  visited  by  him. 
Says  the  New  York  Evening  Post: 

When  Tim  Woodruff  was  serving  New 
York  State  in  the  capacity  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  he  took  Minister  Wu  to  the 
State  Fair  in  SjTacuse.  There  Mr.  Wu 
met  Jotham  P.  Allds,  then  an  Assembly- 
man from  Chenango  (^ounty.  This  was 
in  1901,  long  before  Allds  had  won  his  later 
notoriety.  But  even  so,  he  was  sufficiently 
important  to  occupy  the  questioning  at- 
tention of  Minister  Wu. 

"You  are,  then,  a  Piatt  man?"  Wu  asked 
of  him  suavely.  To  which  Allds  responded 
proudly  that  he  "sure  was." 

"You  do  everything  that  Piatt  tells  you, 
then?"  continued  the  minister  from  China. 

"I  certainly  do,"  admitted  Allds,  "or  I 
wouldn't  be  here  now." 

"You  are  then  a  slave,"  said  Wu. 
Allds  said  nothing  to  this. 

The  next  one  cross-examined  was  Senator 
Patrick  Trainor,  a  Tammany  man  from 
New  York. 

"You  are  a  Croker  man,  then?"  in- 
quired Wu  in  the  same  smooth,  gentle, 
polished  way. 

"Po.si lively,"  answered  Trainor. 

"But  Mr.  Croker  is  an  P]nglishman." 

"No;  he  was  born  in  the  United  States," 
replied  the  Senator,  not  knowing  that 
Croker  had  been  born  in  Ireland. 

"But  he  lives  in  England  most  of  the 
time,"  Wu  persisted. 

Trainor  admitted  this  to  be  so.  Wu 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

"Mr.  Croker  must  be  a  wonderful  man. 
He  can  make  his  home  in  England,  and 
still  control  the  destinies  of  one  of  the 
greatest  cities  in  the  world." 

Ei)igrams  fell  from  his  lips  with  such 
facility  that  Wu  often  imintentionally 
made  (>nemies  by  them.  Perhaps  he  didn't 
care  whether  people  liked  what  he  said  or 
not.  He  enjoyed  saying  them.  He  was 
playing  poker  one  night  in  Washington 
when  one  of  the  party,  knowing  Wu's  re- 
puted skill  with  bon  mots,  thought  to  bait 
him,  asking: 

"Mr.  Wu,  I  hear  there's  a  movement  in 
China  to  cut  off  those  pigtails  you  fellows 


No  Skidding 

""  No  Rim-Cutting 


10%  Oversize 


Note  the 

Double-Thick 
Tread 

Note  the 

Deep-Cut  Blocks 

Note  the 

Countless  Edges 
and  Angles 

Here's  Your  Ideal 
Non-Skid  Tread 


Over  700,000  Sold 


When  you  go  to  buy  tires,  please  con- 
sider these  facts  about  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires. 

The  demand  for  these  tires,  in  the  past 
two  years,  has  increased  by  500  per  cent. 

That  demand  has  compelled  us  to  In- 
crease our  capacity  to  3,800  tires  daily. 

Over  700,000  have  been  sold  to  date. 
As  a  result  of  their  use — on  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  cars — these  tires  now  outsell  any 
other  tires  in  existence. 

These  are  the  tires  you  are  bound  to  buy 
when  you  know  the  facts  about  them. 

Millions  Saved 

No-Rim-Cut  tires  won  their  amazing 
prestige  by  cutting  tire  bills  in  two.  They 
have  saved  motor  car  owners  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

These  tires  are  the  final  result  of  13 
years  spent  in  tire  making.  Men  can 
never  make  tires  any  better. 

Then,  our  patented  features  make  these 
tires  proof  against  rim-cutting.  With  the 
ordinary  tires — with  clinclier  tires — 23  per 
cent  of  all  ruined  tires  are  rim-cut.  A 
punctured  tire  may  be  wrecked  in  a  single 
block. 

Out  of  700, 000  of  these  patented  tires,not 
one  has  ever  rim- 
cut.    That  worry 
and  expense  is  for- 
ever avoided. 


Then,  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  are  10 
per  cent  oversize. 
That  is  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  hook- 
less  base.  Tiiese  tires  are  not  hooked  to 
the  rims. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air — 10 
per  cent  greater  carrying  capacity.  And 
that,  with  the  average  car,  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage. 


GoODi^EAR 


With  these  tires  you  save  rim-cutting. 
You  save  the  blowouts  due  to  overload- 
ing. You  get  extra  capacity  without  extra 
cost.  For  these  patented  tires  now  cost  no 
more  than  other  standard  tires. 

The  result  of  this  is,  under  average  con- 
ditions, to  cut  tire  cost  one-half. 

Now  Double-Thick 
Non  Skid-Treads 

Now  we  ha\e  added,  for  those  who 
want  it,  a  double-thick  Non-Skid  tread. 

Not  any  mere  makeshift — not  a  flimsy, 
short-lived  protection.  This  is  an  extra 
tread,  about  as  thick  as  our  regular,  vul- 
canized onto  the  regular  tread. 

This  extra  thickness  permits  of  deep- 
cut  blocks.  Those  blocks  are  made  of  im- 
mensely tough  rubber.  They  present  to 
the  road  surface  countless  edges  and  an- 
gles.  And  they  don't  soon  wear  down. 

Danger  of  puncture  is  reduced  30  per 
cent  by  this  double  tread. 

Each  block  widens  out  at  the  base,  so 
the  strain  is  distributed  over  just  as  much 
surface  as  with  a  smooth-tread  tire. 

Those  are  some  of  the  dozen  ad- 
vantages over  any 
other  non  -  skid 
tread. 


No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With   or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


No  -Rim  -  Cut 
tires  with  this 
Non  -  Skid  tread 
put  an  end  to  rim- 
cutting,  an  end 
to    skidding    and 

an    end  to  overloading.     And  those  arc 

the  three  greatest  tire  troubles. 


Our  Tire  Book,  based  on  13  years 
of  tire  making,  is  filled  with  facts  you 
should  know.    Ask  us  to  msdl  it  to  you. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agenciet  in  103  Principal  Cities 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tire*,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.  Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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How  Detroit  Electric  Delivery  Service 
Will  Save  Money 


Electricity  is  the  most  economfcal  power  in 

existence,  everything  considered.     You  use 

it  in  your  store,  your  factory,  your  home ; 

why  not  use  electrically  propelled  delivery 

vehicles  ? 

No  expense  for  power  except  when  the  car 

is  actually  runnmg. 

The    elimination    of   complex    mechanism 

keeps  down  repair  bills. 


6. 


Of  all  power  electricity  is  the  simplest. 
The  Detroit  Electric  is  easily  handled  in  con- 
gested traffic.  The  various  speeds  desired  are 
obtained  by  the  use  of  one  lever.  There  are 
no  gears  to  shift  or  clutches  to  handle ;  no 
engine  speed  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Detroit  Electric  Commercial  Vehicles  are 
designed  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Thomas 
A.  Edison  nickel  and  steel  battery. 


Think  what  this  means  !  The  Edison  battery  in  a  Detroit  Electric  Commercial  Vehicle  is  300 
pounds  lighter  than  a  lead  plate  battery  equipment,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  30  per  cent 
more  capacity     This  capacity  is  a  permanent  one,  guaranteed  for  three  years. 

The  reduction  in  weight  is  a  saving  in  tire  and  bearing  expense  and  reduces  the  general 
cost  of  operation. 

The  motor,  wiring,  controller  and  general  chassis  construction  are  designed  to  utilize  efficiently 
the  tremendous  capacity  of  this  battery. 

The  Edison  battery  is  an  investment — not  a  running  expense. 

All  the  mileage  and  power  for  the  average  day's  work  is  afforded  and  the  car  is  made 
to  last.    It  is  cheaper  to  own 


Commercial   Vehicle 

operating  same  at  a  profit,  than  to  go  without  it  at   a  loss. 

After  all,  the  question  of  profit  or  loss  in  operation  is  more  important  than  the  first  cost  of  a  vehicle. 
Write  for  catalog  and  literature.      Statement  of  the  conditions  and  size  of  vehicle  desired 
will  facilitate  matters  in  correspondence. 


450  Clay  Avenue 
DETROIT.    MICH. 


ANDERSON  ELECTRIC  CAR  COMPANY, 

Branches:— New  York,  Broadway  at  8oth  Street;  Chicago,  2416  Michigan  Avenue: 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  St.  Louis 

Sflliiiy:  Tleprcseiitatives    in    all    I.<>a<liiis:    Cities 


Horse  or  Motor  Truck?     Gasoline  or  Electric? 
Long  Haul  or  Short  Haul  ? 

Manufacturers  all  over  the  United  States  are  figuring  to  replace  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  with  Motor  Trucks.      There  is  a  real  reason — economy. 

There  is  much  to  be  considered  in  making  the  change,  the  most  important 
item  being — what  kind  of  a  vehicle  shall  you  use. 

Many  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  have  asked  us  for  information ;  we 
having  76,395  business  men  on  our  subscription  list. 

There  is  a  motor  truck  for  almost  every  requirement  of  transportation. 
We  know  what  commercial  vehicles  are  on  the  market  to-day,  and  what  some 
of  them  have  accomplished. 

Write  to  us  early  and  give  yourself  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  consider 
the  advantages  of  different  machines.  If  we  have  not  full  informatiom  our- 
selves, we  are  in  touch  with  those  who  have.     Address 

Motor  Truck  Department         lllp|itCMryOiCfeSt 


wear.  Why  do  you  wear  the  fool  thing, 
anyway?" 

"Why,"  responded  Wu,  eying  hi.s  cards 
as  he  spoke,  "do  you  wear  your  fool 
mustache?" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  other,  ."I've  got  an 
impossible  mouth." 

"Er — so  I  should  suppose,  from  some  of 
your  remarks,"  said  Wu. 

He  was  dining  one  night  beside  a  bishop, 
a  clergyman  of  high  standing,  who  wore  an 
emerald  ring  which  he  prized  highly  for  its 
history  as  well  as  for  its  beauty. 

"Will  you  let  me  see  your  ring?"  Wu 
asked. 

The  bishop  gladly  passed  the  trinket  to 
him;  Wu  examined  it  critically,  and  then 
returned  it,  saying: 

"It  is  the  best  imitation  emerald  I  ever 
■saw." 

The  bishop  was  slightly  startled.  He 
asserted  it  was  genuine,  and  had  been  used 
in  England  by  churchmen  for  two  hundred 
years,  and  had  always  been  considered  a 
flawless  gem. 

"Nevertheless,"  Wu  replied,  "it  is  an 
imitation  emerald." 

Some  time  later  the  bishop  met  a  gem- 
expert  in  New  York,  showed  him  the  ring, 
and  asked  his  opinion  of  the  gem.  The 
man  looked  at  it,  and  said: 

"Fine  example  of  the  emerald  doublet." 

"Doublet?"  inquired  the  bishop.  "What 
is  an  emerald  doublet?  " 

The  expert  told  him  it  was  two  stones 
clamped  together  so  skilfully  that  they 
looked  to  be  one.  It  would  constitute  an 
imitation,  he  said.  Some  time  after  that 
the  bishop  again  met  Mr.  Wu,  and  he  told 
him  what  he  had  done. 

"I  have  reproached  myself  for  having 
told  you,"  Wu  remarked. 

"I'm  glad  you  did  teU  me,"  replied  the 
bishop.  ' '  Else,  I  might  have  transmitted  a 
lie  to  posterity." 

* '  You  would  have  been  in  good  company 
in  doing  that,  wouldn't  you?"  asked  Wu, 
and  the  incident  was  at  an  end. 

A  Washington  correspondent,  when  try- 
ing to  interview  him,  was  met  with  the 
question: 

"How  much  do  you  earn  a  year?" 

"Oh,"  he  replied  evasively.  "I  earn 
about  twice  as  much  as  I  am  paid." 

"Indeed,"  rephed  Wu.  "Do  you  find 
if  difficult  to  save  anything  on  your  twenty- 
thousand  a  year?" 

Wu  always  liked  to  have  the  last  word, 
and  he  usually  got  it. 


TO    MEND     THE    LIBERTY    BELL 

A  SUGGESTION  to  restore  the  lost 
■^^*-  voice  of  the  old  Liberty  BeU  comes 
from  a  reader  who  saw  the  recent  account 
in  the.se  columns,  telling  how  it  was 
cracked.  Mr.  F.  B.  Howell,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Radiator  Company,  thinks  it  can  be 
done.     He  writes: 

I  saw  a  soldering  or  brazing  or  welding 
apparatus  recently  in  Buffalo,  by  means  of 
which  great  rents  or  fractures  in  cast-iron 
eastings,  steel  castings,  or  metalhc  forms  of 
any  composition  could  be  quickly  welded 
together,  right  in  the  open,  by  one  man, 
whose  one  hand  held  the  torch  or  burner, 
the  other  hand  holding  the  rod  of  cast-iron 
or  steel  or  composition  which  was  melted 
and   fused   jointly  into  the  entire   length 
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of  the  fracture,  leaving  a  thickness  of  metal 
equal  to  the  surrounding  parts,  the  weld 
being  stronger  than  the  original  easting. 

The  heat  or  flame  is  generated  by  a  com- 
bination of  oxygen  and  calcium  carbide. 

Why  not  fix  the  old  "Liberty  Bell"  re- 
ferred to  in  The  Literary  Digest,  Octo- 
ber 21,  page  701,  and  have  it  set  up  once 
more  in  some  sacred  place,  to  bo  tolled 
infrequently  by  some  distinguished  person 
in  public  on  very  extraordinary  occasions? 

Now  it  represents  nothing  but  a  useless 
mass  of  metal  with  a  history.  R(!stored  to 
its  original  usefulness  it  would  greatly 
intensify  the  respect  and  reverence  with 
which  it  now  is  held. 


A    TRYING    PRESIDENTIAL 
"PROGRESS" 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  pleasant  jaunt 
of  13,436  miles  being  at  an  end,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  it  with  the  "little 
journeys"  of  other  Presidents  in  the  past, 
and  more  especially  with  that  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  in  1866.  For  Johnson's  tour  of 
a  few  thousand  miles  was  in  his  own  time 
considered  the  most  remarkable  thing  of 
its  kind  on  record.  So  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  which  reminds  us  that 
the  facilities  for  travel  were  not  what  they 
are  now,  and  that  then  even  a  President 
was  forced  to  be  "just  forgiving  and  sub- 
mit."    In  Johnson's  ease: 

At  Niagara  Falls  the  President's  speech 
was  interrupted  by  the  sagging  of  the  bal- 
cony of  the  International  Hotel,  from 
which  he  was  speaking,  and  iipon  Mr. 
Seward's  solicitation  he  stopt  abruptly.  At 
Buffalo  the  reception  committee  was 
headed  by  ex-President  Fillmore.  It  is  re- 
ported that  "the  ride  from  Buffalo  to 
Cleveland  has  been  one  of  the  most  weari- 
some since  the  party  left  Washington.  The 
train  was  constantly  filled  with  committee- 
men, and  there  was  barely  standing-room 
to  be  found  in  the  cars.  General  Grant 
took  refuge  in  the  baggage-car  the  best  part 
of  the  way,  and,  seated  on  the  end  of  a 
trunk,  with  a  carpetbag  for  a  pillow, 
seemed  to  have  unconditionally  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  misery  of  his 
condition." 

The  President  interrupted  his  speech  at 
Cleveland  by  angry  replies  to  the  hostile 
retorts  of  his  audience.  He  was  cursed  and 
blackguarded  by  individuals  who  seemed  to 
have  the  protection  of  the  crowd.  He  was 
as  emphatic  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  have 
been  in  addressing  one  who  displeased  him, 
but  in  his  case  the  provocation  was  greater 
Hum  in  any  incident  of  recent  years.  At 
another  Ohio  town  he  took  up  a  personal 
remark,  and,  identifying  the  man  who  had 
insulted  him,  denounced  him  as  a  "craven, 
mean-looking  fellow."  He  frequently  felt 
called  upon,  when  bringing  his  speeches  to 
a  close,  to  thank  those  of  his  audience  who 
had  received  him  courteously. 

Continued  repartee,  at  times  rough  and 
coarse,  between  the  President  and  his  audi- 
ences, marked  the  homeward  journey.  The 
early  elections  in  New  England  had  gone 
against  the  Administration,  and  the  Presi- 
dent was  jeered  and  hooted  over  the  results. 
At  Pittsburg  the  crowd  was  particularly 
noisy  and  disrespectful.     In  the  middle  of 
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Copyright,  191i.  by  Dahlslrom  Metallic  Door  Companii. 


CYou  can  "  scratch  off  a 
few  lines"  with  any  old 
kind  of  a  pen,  but  when  you  have 
real  writing  to  do  and  lots  of  it, 
your  pen  needs  to  be  a 


At  the  International  Municipal  Congress  and  Exposition.  Chicago, 
September  29th,  Edward  F.  Croker,  Ex-Chief  of  New  York 
City's  Fire  Department,  who  spent  27  years  in  the  service,  12 
years  as  chief,  said: 

-'^  F  we  are  to  better  conditions,  we  muil  realize  that  "fireproof  u 
not  '  fireproof '  as  it  is  understood  today.  The  literal  defini- 
tion remains,  but  many  crimes  have  been  committed  in  its  name. 
.  There  is  but  one  principle  to  fireproof  con^ruction 
irrespe<5live  of  the  kind  of  ^ructure.  To  have  fireproof  build- 
ings, architedls  and  owners  must  throw  aside  precedent  and 
eliminate  the  use  of  combustible  and  semi-combuitible  materials 
in  their  constru(5tion. 

"  ....  If  there  were  still  an  absolute  necessity  for  its 
use,  if  it  could  not  be  replaced  with  steel,  as  it  has  been  in  many 
modern  constructions,  it  would  then  be  well  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceive of  something  better.  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of  wood  in 
any  form  in  fireproof  buildings  and  the  law  ought  not  to  permit 
its  use. 

".  .  .  .  To  me  there  is  a  fascination  about  steel  interiors. 
It  constantly  emphasizes  the  al>surdity  of  fire-fighting,  for  how 
can  fires  rage  if  they  have  nothing  to  feed  upon  ?" 

Interviewed,  EJc-Fire  Chief  Croker  said:  "You  are  at  perfe<5t 
liberty  to  use  my  talk  partially  or  entirely  and  apply  it  to  your 
produ(5ls.  I  have  watched  your  development  since  you  first 
originated  cold  drawn  steel  interiors  with  great  intere^.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  My  address,  and  the  fa<5l  that  ray  private 
residence  will    be   equipped    throughout   with    The   Dahlstrom 

''liuildings  As    Products  is  as  strong  a  recommendation  as  1  can  make." 

1  n  e  y    Should  " 

Be"  clearly  de- 

Dahlstrom    Metallic    Door    Company 

Executive  Office*  and  Factories 

55  BLACKSTONE  AVE.  JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cilies 


I  Spencerian 


Spenoerian  I'l-ns  d.m't  sorntoh.  sjilKti-li  or 

splutter.    They  j;lule  smoothly  over  any 

writing  paper,  niider  any  Imml  writing. 

Sample  e.arit  of  li  liitferent  styles 

and  a  goiHl  penholders  sent  for  10  et». 

SPENCERI.AN  PEN  CO. 

J49  Broadwty.  N.  Y. 


Don't  Stifle  your  feet  BIS  do  the  old  fasliioned 
clumsy  rubbers.    Tliev  protect  the  mo^t  viuil 
part,  tlie  sble  of  the  shoe,  from  cold  and  damp, 
and  allow  the  feet  to  breathe. 

EVERYBODY  NEEDS  EVERSTICKS. 

Mwftvs  f'^r  sale  where  pO(>d  ^hoes  are  sold 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 
THE  ADAMS  &  FORD  CO. 

CIEVEUND,  OHIO 
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"^  DONCHESTER 


These  men  are  equally  well 
dressed — equally  refined  in 
appearance.  The  diflFerence  is 
that  one  has  a  bulging  bosom 
shirt,  and  the  other  wears  the 
DONCHESTER,  the  Cluett  Dress 
Shirt  that  will  not  bulge.     $2  /o  ^3 


Send  fi)r  Donchester  booklet 
CLUETT  PEABODY  &  CO. 
4«1  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


QneiTFXniT 

Underwear 


u 


lUirM'C  Separate  Garmentt  $1 
IVlLll  J  Union  SniU 

BOYS 


$2 

'  Separate  Garmenti  50c 
Union  Suit*  $1 


Trii     VELVET  inn     Union    Suits 
with  the  perfected  Oneila  crutch. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  Velvelrib, 
send  us  his  name.  We'll  mail  you 
booklet  and  sample  of  fabric  and 
see  that  you  are  supplied. 

ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS 

Maker$  of  famous  (hielta  Union  Suits 

and  other  Oneita-KnU  Underwear 

Mill  60  Utiea,  N.  T. 


'  It  feels  so  good  and  wears  so  well  " 

Beyond  its  velvet-like  caress  to  the  skin  and  its 
uxuTous  warmth,  P^elvetrib  has  another  important 
merit.  It  is  elastic  both  ways.  Though  smooth 
in  fit,  it  as  free  and  easy  as  your  own  skin.  A 
Velvetrib  garment  never  binds  or  bags. 

Vel'vetrib  is  the  impro'ved  idea  in  Winter  Underwear.  It 
is  knit  of  two  closely  interwoven  layers  and  is  alike  on 
both  sides.  Without  coarseness  of  yarn  or  bulkiness  of 
fabric,  strength,  warmth  and  velvety  softness  are  ob- 
tained. By  actual  test  it  possesses  80  to  100%  more 
strength  than  any  other  underwear  of  equal  v?eight. 

Velvetrib  IS  GUARANTEED! 

against  'irritation  of  the  skin,  shrinking,  ripping,  tearing, 
bagging — or  money  back.     Fe/'vetrib  is  made  of   special 
ly    prepared    Egyptian    yarn.       In    medium    and    heavy 
weights  for  men  ami  box  ^. 
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his  speech  the  President's  voice  was 
drowned  by  noises,  and  a  poHtical  organi- 
zation brought  a  band  of  music  to  add  to 
the  confusion.  He  gamely  attempted  to 
seciu-e  silence,  waving  his  hat  to  attract 
attention  to  his  pleadings.  General  Grant 
made  an  appeal  for  a  hearing  for  the  Presi- 
dent, but  the  crowd  was  obdurate,  and  even 
his  popularity  could  not  avail.  The  party 
retired  without  further  ceremony,  but  the 
assemblage  of  hoodlums  remained  far  into 
the  night,  groaning  and  hooting. 

At  Baltimore  the  Governor  of  Maryland 
made  an  address  of  welcome  in  which  it 
was  necessary  to  apologize  for  the  absence 
of  the  City  Council,  which  had  refused  to 
cooperate  with  the  Mayor  in  receiving  the 
President. 

Mr.  Taft  may  be  entirely  right  in  his 
view  that  the  people  have  a  right  to  see  and 
hear  their  President,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  he  would  practise  his  preachment 
with  such  zest  if  the  conditions  of  forty- 
five  years  ago  confronted  his  genial  and 
kindly  disposition  to-day. 


THE    STORY    OF    THE    AUSTIN   DAM 

'T'^HERE  are  juct  two  occasions  on 
*■  which  the  Austin  Dam  was  full.  On 
one  of  these  it  slid  eighteen  inches  at 
the  bottom,  bulged  thirty  inches  at  the 
top,  and  cracked  in  a  dozen  places.  On 
the  other  it  gave  way  entirely,  devas- 
tated a  valley,  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  tw^o  promising  towns,  and  killed 
nearly  a  hundred  persons.  So  much  for 
the  dam.  But  what  of  the  people,  we  are 
asked  by  Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  in  the 
November  Survey;  did  they  not'  suspect 
the  tragedy  in  store?  Did  they  have  no 
inkling  of  the  terror  that  was  to  be?  They 
did,  indeed,  but  people  must  take  chances 
in  order  to  live,  and  so  did  those  in  Austin. 
And  such  chances!  At  the  Coroner's  In- 
quest, for  example: 

The  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Harter,  recalled  that  every 
heavy  storm  caused  anxiety. 

"Many  are  the  nights,"  he  said,  "that 
I  have  lain  awake  hstening  to  the  rain 
on  the  roof  and  thinking  of  what  might 
happen  if  the  dam  gave  way." 

"My  wife,"  said  druggist  V.  R.  Mid- 
daugh,  "seemed  to  have  it  on  her  mind  all 
the  time." 

The  women  worried  most.  There  is 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Brady,  for  instance,  whose 
husband  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
department  store.  "I  couldn't  keep  my 
mind  off  of  it,"  she  said,  "and  my  husband 
and  I  talked  it  all  over  times  without  num- 
ber. We  wanted  to  get  rid  of  our  business 
here  and  leave — -in  fact,  we  were  hoping  to 
do  so  in  another  three  months.  Now  we 
have  only  the  clothes  on  our  backs  to  show 
for  our  twenty-five  years  in  Austin.  I  kept 
planning  just  what  I  would  do  if  the  dam 
broke,  and  months  ago  I  had  my  son  Stew- 
art cut  the  wires  of  the  fence  at  a  point 
between  our  house  and  the  hillside.  I  owe 
my  life  this  day  to  that,  for  I  had  scarcely 
crawled  through  the  opening  when  the 
flood  rushed  past." 

No  more  heartrending  scenes  took  place 
during  all  that  terrible  day  than  along  this 
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fence  where  numbers  of  people,  their  hands 
frantically  clutching  at  the  barrier,  were 
snatched  by  the  roaring  wave  of  de- 
struction. 

Even  the  outsiders  who  occasionally 
visited  Austin  perceived  the  danger.  A 
railway  official — who,  by  the  way,  rendered 
important  service  in  the  work  following  the 
disaster — happened  to  be  in  Austin  last 
August  and  took  a  look  at  the  dam..  "That 
night  in  the  hotel,"  he  says,  "I  could 
scarcely  sleep." 

There  was  one  especial  prophet  of  dis- 
aster— Henry  Nelson,  whc  kept  the  grocery 
store  on  Main  Street.  The  thing  he  fore- 
boded killed  him  and  killed  his  wife  in  the 
end.  Whenever  he  had  a  spare  hour  or 
two  he  was  likely  to  hitch  up  his  horse  and 
drive  off  for  another  look  at  the  great  white 
wall  above  the  town,  even  if  he  had  done 
the  same  thing  but  the  day  before.  His 
agitation  was  known  to  every  citizen  of 
Austin. 

A  resident  of  standing  tells  of  going  Avith 
grocer  Nelson  on  one  of  his  drives  to  the 
dam. 

"We  had  come  to  the  house  of  Superin- 
tendent IlamUn,"  he  says,  "and  Hamlin 
asked  us  where  we  were  going. 

"'Up  to  the  dam,'  we  answered. 

' ' '  Seems  to  me  you  fellows  are  badly 
troubled  about  the  dam,'  said  Hamlin. 

"'All  I've  got  is  below  it,'  retorted 
Nelson. 

"'Do  you  think,'  replied  Hamlin,  'that 
we  would  have  built  the  mills  below  it  if  it 
weren't  safe?  You  had  better  quit  dis- 
turbing people's  minds,  or  it  will  hurt  your 
business.'" 

Not  only  were  town  officers  employees  at 
the  Bayless  mill,  but  the  leading  public 
man  in  Austin  was  the  local  attorney  for 
the  company.  With  all  the  depth  of  sym- 
pathy one  must  feel  toward  Frank  E.  Bald- 
win, one  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that 
here  was  the  pivotal  man  in  the  commu- 
nity. With  his  responsibilities  both  as  at- 
torney for  the  owners  of  the  dam  and  as  a 
Senator  from  the  district;  with  his  thirty 
houses  which  he  rented  destroyed;  with  a 
crippled  father,  a  blind  mother,  and  a  sis- 
ter who  heroically  tried  to  lead  them  to 
safety,  all  among  the  victims,  Baldwin  was 
the  man  who,  by  position,  ability,  and  ex- 
perience in  public  service  might  have  been 
expected  more  than  any  one  else  to  find  a 
Avay  to  ward  off  the  danger. 

State  Forester  A.  C.  Silvius  testified  at 
the  Coroner's  Inquest  that,  on  the  morning 
of  September  30,  the  water  had  risen  to  the 
top  of  the  dangerous  spillway,  and  we  read : 

"I  saw  M.  C.  Bailey,  an  employee  of  lh(> 
Bayless  Company,  who  seems  to  have  had 
the  duty  of  inspecting  the  dam,"  said  Sil- 
vius. "I  told  him  I  didn't  believe  the  dam 
was  safe,  and  asked  him  what  he  though', 
about  it.  He  said  he  didn't  know  about  it, 
but  guessed  he  would  go  to  see  Mr.  Hamlin 
(t,h(^  joint  mill  and  town  official,  whose 
refusal  to  testify  has  been  brought  out).  I 
added  that  I  thought  the  gate  of  the  dam 
ought  to  be  opened."  The  name  of  M.  C. 
liailoy  was  called  at  the  inquest.  He  was 
absent. 

Another  eye-witness,  H.  W.  Faulber, 
State  inspector  of  highways,  testified  that 
early  in  the  afternoon  of  September  30  he 
saw  water  spurting  through  the  board 
forms  for  the  concrett>  intended  U)  block  up 
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ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

NO  OTHER  GRAPE  FRUIT  IN  THE  WORLD  EQUALS  IT  IN  FLAVOR 

A  well-known  physician  writes:  ** I  prescribe  grape  frwit  for  all  my  patients^ 
^^  and  tell  them  to  be  sure  and  get  ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  as  other  grape 
fraii  to  the  Atwood  is  as  cider  apples  to  pippins,** 

The  Journal  "American  Medicine"  says:  "Realizing  the  great  value  of 
grape  fruit,  the  medical  profession  have  long  advocated  its  daily  \ise,  but  it 
has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that  the  extraordinary  curative 
virtues  of  this  *  king  of  fruits '  have  been  appreciated.  This  dates  from  the 
introduction  of  the  ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit,  a  kind  that  so  far  surpasses  the 
crdinary  grape  fruit  that  no  comparison  can  be  made. " 

Says  E.  E.  Keeler,  M.D.,  in  the  "Good  Health  Clinic":  ''In  all  cases 
where  there  is  the  *  uric  acid  diathesis'  you  will  see  an  immediate  improvement 
following  the  use  of  grape  fruit." 

We  have  arranged  for  a  much  wider  distribution  of  ATWQOD  Grape 
Fruit  this  season  than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  If  you  desire,  your 
grocer  or  fruit  dealer  will  furnish  the  ATWOOD  Brand  in  either  bright  or 
bronze.    Our  bronze  fruit  this,  season  is  simply  delicious. 

ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade- 
mark wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company. 

//  bought  by  the  box,  it'tvitl  keep  for  iveeks  and  improve. 

THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  CO.  290  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


the  remaining  gap  at  the  western  end  of  the 
dam.  It  was  now  pouring  over  the 
spillway. 

But  did  either  Baldwin,  Bailey,  or  Faul- 
ber  do  anything?  Or  did  anybody  else 
take  that  bother,  the  writer  asks.  No. 
That  is  the  only  answer  one  can  give. 
Moreover : 

The  State  authorities  state  tha^  no  com- 
plaint from  a  citizen  of  Austin  is  to  be 
found  in  any  files  at  Harrisburg.  Nor, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  clerk  of 
the  town  council,  did  that  body  ever  notify 
the  Bayless  Company  that  it  considered  the 
dam  iinsafe.  Personal  talks  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  brought  the  uniform 
confession  that  the  matter  was  never  dis- 
cust  in  that  body. 


CHINA'S  REFORM  EMPEROR 

"npEW  know  that  China  once  had  an  em- 
^  peror  who  wished  to  reform  the  coun- 
try, and  not  very  long  ago,  either.  The 
Emperor  Kwang-Hsu,  who  lived  a  puppet 
existence  under  the  Dowager  Empress 
Tszu  Hszi,  was  not  the  weak-minded  in- 
dividual the  world  has  supposed,  and  if  he 
had  outlived  the  old  Empress  and  taken 
the  reins  of  government  he  might  have  re- 
formed his  empire,  averted  the  present 
rising,  and  saved  the  crown.  But  he  was 
overruled  by  the  reactionaries  surrounding 
him  and  was  all  his  life  kept  a  virtual 
prisoner,  his  every  act  and  word  watched 
by  his  crafty  old  aunt  who  held  the  scepter. 
His  real  character  is  now  revealed  in  a 
book  by  the  Princess  Der  Ling  entitled 
"Two  Years  in  the  Forbidden  City" 
(Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.).  This  Manchu 
princess  was  for  two  years  first  lady-in- 
waiting  to  the  Empress  Dowager  and  is 
now  Mrs.  Thaddeus  C.  White,  the  wife  of 
an  American.  The  old  order  is  changing 
so  rapidly  in  China  that  her  minute  de- 
scription of  Chinese  court  customs  should 
prove  invaluable  to  the  future  historian. 
The  Emperor  was  watched  almost  con- 
stantly by  his  Imperial  aunt,  but  the 
Princess  occasionally  had  a  chance  to  see 
him  when  he  was  by  himself .     She  writes: 

I  saw  Emperor  Kwang-Hsu  every  morn- 
ing, and  whenever  I  had  the  time  he  would 
always  ask  some  words  in  English.  I  was 
surprized  to  learn  that  he  knew  quite  a  bit 
of  spelling,  too.  I  found  him  extremely 
interesting.  He  had  very  expressive  eyes. 
He  was  entirely  a  different  person  when 
he  was  alone  with  us.  He  would  laugh 
and  tease;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  Her  Majesty  he  would  look 
serious,  and  as  if  he  were  worried  to  death. 
At  times  he  looked  stupid.  I  was  told  by 
a  great  many  people  who  were  presented 
to  him  at  the  different  audiences  that  he 
did  not  look  intelligent,  and  that  he  would 
never  talk.  I  knew  better,  for  I  used  to 
see  him  every  day.  I  was  at  the  court 
long  enough  to  study  him,  and  found  him 
to  be  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
China. 
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Hf  was  a  capital  diplomat  and  had  won- 
derful brains,  only  he  had  no  opi)ortunities. 
Now  a  great  many  pc^oplc  liave  asked  me 
the  same  question,  if  our  Emperor  Kwang- 
Hsu  had  any  courage  or  brains.  Of  course 
outsiders  have  no  idea  how  strict  the  law  is, 
and  the  way  we  have  to  respect  our  parents. 
He  was  compelled  to  give  up  a  great  many 
things  on  account  of  the  law.  I  have  had 
many  long  talks  with  him  and  found  him  a 
wise  man,  with  any  amount  of  patience. 
His  life  was  not  a  happy  one;  ever  since 
liis  childhood  his  health  was  poor.  He 
told  me  that  he  never  had  studied  litera- 
ture very  much,  but  it  came  natural  to 
him. 

He  was  a  born  musician  and  could  play 
any  instrument  without  studying.  He 
loved  the  piano,  and  was  always  after  me 
to  teach  him.  There  were  several  beauti- 
ful grand  pianos  at  the  Audience  Hall.  He 
had  very  good  taste  for  foreign  music,  too. 
I  taught  him  some  easy  waltzes  and  he  kept 
the  time  beautifully.  I  found  him  a  good 
companion  and  a  good  friend,  and  he  con- 
fided in  me  and  told  me  his  troubles  and 
sorrows.  We  talked  a  great  deal  about 
Western  civilization,  and  I  was  surprized 
to  learn  he  was  so  well  informed  in  every- 
thing. He  used  to  tell  me,  time  after  time, 
liis  ambitions  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. He  loved  his  people  and  would  have 
done  anything  to  help  them  whenever 
there  was  famine  or  flood.  I  noticed  that 
he  felt  for  them.  I  know  that  some 
eunuchs  gave  false  reports  about  his  char- 
acter,— that  he  was  cruel,  etc.  I  had  heard 
the  same  thing  before  I  went  to  the  Palace. 
He  was  kind  to  the  eunuchs,  but  there  was 
always  that  distinction  between  the  master 
and  the  servants.  He  would  never  allow 
the  eunuchs  to  speak  to  him  unless  they 
were  spoken  to,  and  never  listened  to  any 
Ivind  of  gossip.  I  lived  there  long  enough, 
and  I  know  just  w-hat  kind  of  cruel  people 
those  eunuchs  were.  They  had  no  respcet 
for  their  master.  They  came  from  the 
lowest  class  of  people  from  the  country, 
had  no  education,  no  morals,  no  feeling 
for  anything,  not  even  between  themselves. 

The  outside  world  has  heard  so  many 
things  against  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
Kwang-Hsu's  character,  but  I  assure  [my 
readers  that  these  things  were  told  by  the 
eunuchs  to  their  families,  and  of  course 
they  always  stretched  it  out  as  far  as 
possible  in  order  to  make  the  conversation 
interesting.  The  majority  of  the  people 
living  in  Peking  get  all  kinds  of  informa- 
tion through  them.  I  have  witnessed  the 
same  thing  many  a  time  during  my  stay 
at  the  Palace. 

When  the  Empress  Dowager  was  having 
her  portrait  painted  by  Miss  Carl,  and  was 
being  photographed  daily  in  all  her  various 
costumes  and  -jewels,  the  Emperor  re- 
marked significantly  to  the  Princess  Der 
Ling  that  he  was  never  included  in  these 
pictures.  So  she  told  him  she  would  take 
him  with  her  little  kodak.  He  replied 
cautiously:  "If  it  is  not  too  riskj-  for  us, 
we  might  try  it  some  day  when  we  ha\'e  an 
opportunity.  Don't  forget,  but  I  think 
we  must  be  very  careful."     She  continues: 

He  then  changed  the^conversation  by 
saying:  "Well,  now  that  we  have  time  to 
talk,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  and  I 
e.\'pect  you  to  answer  me  truly.  What  is 
the  general  opinion  ainonir  tin    foreigners 
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,  The  Hermitage,  the  Nation 's  Second  Mt.   Vernon. 

Stop  Over  in  Nashville — 
You'll  Be  Delighted  With  the  Place,  the 
People  and  the  Climate. 

A  trip  South  would  not  be  complete  unless  you  include 
Nashville.      There's  a  lot  of  reasons. 

It  is  the  half-way  point  on  direct  trunk  lines  between  the  East 
or  Middle  West  and  extreme  Southern  points  —  a  pleasant  break 
in  travel.  No  finer  climate  in  the  world  at  the  very  time  the 
public  travels  South  or  in  returning.  Nashville  is  a  wholesome 
city,  hospitable,  entertaining,  endowed  with  great  natural  advan- 
tages and  surrounded  by  points  of  real  historical  interest. 

Outdoor  amusements,  fine  drives,  and  a  beautiful  and  rich  sur- 
rounding country,  You'll  find  near 

NASHVILLE 

— the  Hermitage,  the  home  of  Andrew    — the    tomb    of    President  Polk,  two 
Jackson,    the    nation's     second    Mt.     National  Cemeteries. 

-thT"great  Mammoth  Cave,  one   of  T"""    ^''^'y    ^'^^    beautiful   Southern 

the  wonders  of  the  world,  incompa-  orn^s. 

rable  in  grandeur  and  beauty.  — splendid  hotels,  that  in  point  of  ser- 

— -the     battlegrounds     of     Nashville,  vice  and  satisfaction,  challenge  com- 

Franklin,  Fort  Donelson,  Murfreesbo-  parison  with  any  of  the  large  hotels  of 

ro,  Chicamauga,and  Missionary  Ridge,  the  country. 

This  will  be  a  splendid  opportunity  for  business  men  and 
manufacturers  to  combine  business  with  pleasure  and  see  Nash- 
ville, with  a  view  of  establishing  a  plant  or  a  branch  in  the  city  of 
opportunity.      For  any  kind  of  information,  address 
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Saving  Money  for  Authors 

is  the  purpose  oTa  handbook  prepared  by  Frank  H  Vizelellv, 
Associate  Kditor  of  the  "  Standard  Dictionary."  Tells 
many  possible  economies  learned  from  long  experience.  Ex- 
plains copyright,  how  to  market  manuscriprs,  etc  " Prep- 
aration of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer.  "  Cloth, 
75c  postpaid  from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York. 


NURSERY  DISCIPLINE 

"  Hints  on  Early  Education  and  Nursery  Discipline" 

i2mo,  cloth.    60  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,       NEW  YORK 


Congratulations,  Pipe  Smokers!  DEFI 

Here's  a  pipe  yon  can  keep   clean 
and  dry  without  taking  any  time  or 
doing  any  dirty  work. 

It  means  good  health  to  you   and 
im  pro  ve a  flavor  to  any    tobacco. 

One  twist  of  the  bowl  and  it's 
ready  for  another  smoke.  The  clean- 
er is  part  of  the  pipe— can't  be  mis- 
laid, takes  no  space. 

It  "cakes"  Just  right. 

The  briar  bowls  used  in    all  "'Deli"' 
Pipes  are  seasoned  by  an  improved  scien- 
tific secret   process.     "DEFr'=Superiority 


Self 
Cleaning 


PIPE 


^hree    styles:  straight, 
or  curved  stem,   French 
briar  bow  1,  finest  solid  rub- 
ber bit.     Send  75c  Stjle  E: 
Style  G  *i.oo;  Style  H,  select 
French    briar,    sterling     silver 
mounted,     fno.        The     name 
■DEFr'  is  on  bit  and  bowl. 

Kor  rhriUBiM— Style  M.  jcnuinc-  smbcr   bit. 

Ix-autidii    iilxr    nuuiitiiic.  in     »     h»nd»c>iiif 
oilhcr  case.   «  illi  holuUT  I'srkinf.  $;•  00 

"DEFr'Pipe»,Dept.S.  I3>W.31itSt..  NewY«fk 

<irrespoyictrin)*fr  m  reliable  dealers  destred. 
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For  Your  Health 


celebrated  Royal  Olive  Oil  Capsules  are  rec- 
gnized  as  the  greatest  blood-maker,  strength- 
builder,  nerve-tonic  and  health-giver.   Endorsed  by  physicians 
and  hospitals.     Invaluable  from  infancy  to  old  age. 
The  purest,  finest,  richest  Los  Angeles  olive  oil,  in  soft, 
gelatine  capsules  that  slip  down  the  throat  as  easily  as  the 
pulp  of  a  grape — avoiding  spoon-and-bottle  bother. 

The  Paris  Exposition  judges  awarded  this  olive  oil  the 
gold  medal  over  hundreds  of  European  brands.     The 
St.  Louis  Exposition  awarded  it  the  Grand  Prize  over 
hundreds  of  brands  of  foreign  oil. 


Rwal  OJivfe  Oil 

Capsules 


Royal  Olive  Oil  Capsules  contain  an  oil  prest  in  most  san 
itary  mannerfrom  the  world's  finest  olives,  grown  in  Cal- 
ifornia vineyards.    The  nutritive  value  is  97  percent 
These  capsules  increase  strength  and  vitality,  enrich 
the  blood  and  increase  its  germicidal  power,  thus 
preventing  disease.     They  clear  the  complexion 
and   "lubricate"  perfectly  the    whole  body 
machinery.       A    specific    for    constipation. 

$1, 00  for  box  of  120  caosules,  delivered. 
Sample  box  {24  capsules)  25c. 

THOMAS   MARTINDALE   &   CO. 

1001   Market  Street  -  -  Philadelphia 


GEM  VENTILATORS 


FILTEK 
THK  AlK 


'^AVfEER 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  ana 

produces  a  pure  white,  steady, 

sale,  100  candle  power  light.    No 

1  wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


HOME,    OFFICE.     FACTORY 

A  Necessity  in  every  room  occupied  by  human  beings.  Ex- 
clude rain,  snow  and  dust.    Adjustable  to  windows  of  vary- 
ing widths.  Write  ior  folder  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
BEM  TEXTILATOn  rOMPAXT,  BOSTO-N,  MASS. 


^o^THE-BEST  LIGHT! 


'Lighted  instantly.  Over  200  styles. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  catalog 

THE  BEST  L,IGHT  CO. 

«J    E.  5tb  St.,  Canton,  O. 


DURING  I9IO.  2.623.412  CHICLETS  WERE  SOLD  EACH  DAY 


REALLY    DELIGHTFUL 


Chiclets  are  the  refinement  of  chewing  gum 
for  people  of  refinement.  Served  at  swagger 
luncheons,  teas,  dinners,  card  parties.  The 
only  chewing  gum  that  ever  received  the 
unqualified  sanction  of  best  society.  It's 
the  peppermint— the  true  mint. 

For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 


5<t  the  Ounce  and  in  5<t,W<t  and  25«   Packets 
SEN-SEN  CHICLET  COMPANY-tT«oPouT*N  tower. new  vo». 


^y<^>^fe^^^;^^^ 


regarding  myself?  Do  they  consider  me  a 
man  of  character  and  do  they  think  me 
clever?  I  am  very  anxious  to  know.'' 
Before  I  could  say  anything  in  answer  to 
this  question,  he  continued:  "I  know  very 
well  that  they  regard  me  as  nothing  more 
than  a  boj%  and  as  being  of  no  consequence 
at  all.  Tell  me,  is  not  this  so?"  I  re- 
plied that  many  foreigners  had  asked  me 
about  him — as  to  what  kind  of  man  he  was, 
but  that  they  had  never  exprest  any 
opinion  of  their  own  regarding  him  except- 
ing that  they  imderstood  he  was  in  the 
best  of  health.  "If  any  wrong  impression 
does  exist  regarding  myself  and  my  posi- 
tion at  the  court,"  continued  the  Em- 
peror, "it  is  owing  to  the  very  conservative 
customs  of  the  Chinese  court.  I  am  not 
expected  to  either  say  or  do  anything  on 
my  own  initiative,  consequently  outsiders 
never  hear  much  about  me  and  I  am  re- 
garded as  being  nothing  more  than  a  figure- 
head. I  know  this  is  so.  Whenever  they 
ask  you  about  me  in  the  future,  just  explain 
to  them  exactly  what  my  position  here  is. 
I  have  plentj^  of  ideas  regarding  the  de- 
velopment of  this  country  but  you  know 
I  am  not  able  to  carry  them  out  as  I  am 
not  my  own  master.  I  don't  think  the 
Empress  Dowager  herself  has  sufficient 
power  to  alter  the  state  of  things  existing 
in  China  at  present,  and,  even  if  she  has. 
she  is  not  willing  to.  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  anything  can  be  done 
toward  reform." 

The  Emperor  went  on  to  say  how  nice  it 
would  be  if  he  were  allowed  to  travel  about 
from  place  to  place  the  same  as  the  Euro- 
pean monarchs,  but  of  course  such  a  thing 
was  out  of  the  question  for  him.  I  told 
him  that  several  Princesses  had  exprest  a 
wish  to  visit  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and 
said  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
that  could  be  arranged  as  they  would  see 
for  themselves  the  difference  between  their 
own  countrj'  and  customs  and  foreign 
countries  and  customs.  The  Emperor 
exprest  doubts  as  to  this  permission  being 
granted,  as  such  a  thing  had  never  been 
heard  of  before. 

The  Russo-Japanese  War  caused  intense 
excitement  at  coixrt,  of  course,  and  as  the 
Princjss  could  read  English  and  French, 
she  was  kept  busy  translating  the  news  for 
the  Empress.  One  day  a  little  incident 
occurred  which  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  Emperor's  attitude  toward  reform,  and 
the  reason  for  his  exclusion  from  any  real 
part  in  the  government.   Says  the  Princess: 

I  was  still  working  each  day  translating 
the  various  newspaper  reports  and  tele- 
grams relating  to  the  war  and  one  morning, 
seeing  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that 
Kang  Yu  Wei  (leader  of  the  Reform 
Movement  in  China  in  1898)  had  arrived 
at  Singapore  from  Batavia,  I  thought  it 
might  interest  Her  Majesty  and  so  trans- 
lated it  along  with  the  rest.  Her  Majesty 
immediately  l)ecame  verj-  much  excited, 
which  made  me  feel  frightened,  as  I  did 
not  know  what  could  be  the  matter. 
However,  she  explained  to  me  that  this  man 
had  caused  all  kinds  of  trouble  in  China, 
that  before  meeting  Kang  Yu  Wei  the 
Emperor  had  been  a  zealous  adherent  to 
the   traditions   of  his  ancestors  but  since 


GKKAT  BEAK  SPRING  WATEK. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 
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then  liad  plainly  shown  his  desire  to  in- 
troduce reforms  and  even  Christianity  into 
the  country.  "On  one  occasion,"  con- 
tinued Her  Majesty,  "he  caused  the  Kin- 
peror  to  issue  instructions  for  the  Summer 
Palace  to  be  surrounded  by  soldiers  so 
as  to  keep  me  prisoner  until  these  reforms 
could  be  put  into  eff(!ct,  but  through  tlie 
faithfulness  of  Yung  Lu,  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Council,  and  Yuan  Shih  Kai, 
Viceroy  of  Cliili,  I  was  able  to  frustrate 
the  plot.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
Forbidden  City,  where  the  Emperor  was 
then  staying,  and  after  discussing  th(!  ques- 
tion with  him  he  replied  that  he  realized 
his  mistake  and  asked  me  to  take  over  the 
reins  of  government  and  act  in  his  stead." 
(The  result  of  this  was,  of  course,  the 
Edict  of  189S  appointing  the  Empress 
Dowager  as  Regent  of  China.) 


A    REAL    IRISH    "PLAYBOY" 

MAJOR  FREDERICK  RUSSELL 
BURN  HAM  has  been  almost 
everywhere  a  brave  man  dares  go. 
Pony-express  rider,  Indian  fighter,  and 
army  scout  in  our  own  Southwest,  gold- 
seeker  in  the  Klondike,  and  adventurer 
in  Mexico — all  these,  says  the  New 
York  Herald,  has  the  Major  been,  at 
one  time  or  another;  and  many  another 
brave  man  has  he  met,  too.  But  the 
bravest  of  them  all,  he  tells  us,  was  a 
pink-cheeked,  smiling  Irish  lad  who  served 
as  telegraph-operator  out  in  the  African 
Mashonaland,  and  was  the  first  to  inform 
his  "neighbors"  of  the  "merry  Matabele 
strike."  This  was  back  in  '9H,  writes  the 
Major,  and, 

"It  was  news,  all  right,  for  us,  who  had 
our  families  out  there,  and  who  "knew  there 
weren't  a  thousand  able-bodied  men  in  all 
Mashonaland  and  no  chance  of  getting 
troops  there  for  weeks  or  months.  The 
English  are  like  the  Americans  in  a  good 
many  things,  and  one  likeness  is  in  thmking 
when  you  have  coaxed  or  driven  natives  to 
the  reservation  they  are  going  to  stay  there 
without  the  aid  of  troops.  Many  an  In- 
dian massacre  in  the  Southwest  would  have 
been  averted  if  the  troops  liadn't  been  with- 
drawn too  soon,  and  that  was  the  way  it 
was  in  Mashonaland. 

"'What  are  you  going  to  do?'  I  asked 
'  Little  Dillon,'  after  we  had  learned  all  the 
news  there  was. 

' ' '  Do?  I'm  going  to  stick  right  here, '  he 
replied. 

"The  office  was  full  of  telegrams,  and 
each  one  worse  than  the  last.  The  Mata- 
beles  were  out.  Lobengula — we  called  him 
'Low  Ben' — had  taken  the  field  himself 
against  the  whit(>  men.  There  were  forty 
thousand  warriors  under  arms,  many  of 
them  with  European  rifles 

"As  nearly  as  1  can  n^member  th(>  near- 
est white  settlement  was  about  fortj-  miles 
away — maybe  it  was  fifty.  But  Dillon 
just  calmly  rolled  a  cigaret  and  said:  'I'm 
going  to  stick.'  Tlu>re  was  no  telling  when 
an  impi  of  Lobengula's  men  might  take  a 
notion  to  make  a  raid  on  that  telegraph 
station,  and  Dillon  knew  it,  but  he  never 
thought  of  quitting.  'I've  got  a  rifle  and 
plenty  of  ammunition.'  he  said.  'Maybe 
I'll  have  some  fun  with  them  yet.'     That 


Electric    Power    and  Illumination 
Throughout  All  Your  Buildings 

This  Dean  Electric  Co.  Home-Lighting  and  Power  System  is  more  than 
a  mere  lighting  plant.  At  a  very  slight  cost  for  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil  it  will 
furnish  the  most  perfect  form  of  illumination  at  any  desired  point,  and  the  reserve 
electrical  power  may  be  used  to  save  time,  labor  and  expense  in  operating  elec- 
trical apparatus  of  the  farm  and  home  such  as  fanning  mills,  cream  separator^, 
water  pumps,  electrical  fans,  flat  irons,  sewing  machines,  washing  machines  and 
various  adaptable  motors,  etc. 

The  Dean  Electric  Co. 
Home-Lighting  and  Power  System 

will  fit  into  most  any  corner  of  your  basement  or  outbuildings.  Anyone  can  in- 
stall and  operate  it  without  trouble.  A  few  hours'  operation  of  the  engine  will 
store  up  sufficient  electrical  energy  in  the  "Chloride  Accumulator  Batteries" 
to  furnish  twenty-four  hours  continuous  service. 

This  is  our  Perpetual  Guarantee :"  We  will  at  any  time  make  good  without 
charge  any  defect  in  workmanship  and  material  in  The  Dean  Electric  Co.  Home- 
Lighting  and  Power  System.  "     This  protects  you. 

Write  for  Our  Free  Catalog 

Our  catalog  explains  why  we  guarantee  the  Dean  Engine  to  be  the  mctst 
reliable  in  performance,  economical  in  maintenance  and  simple  in  operation.  It 
points  out  the  ad%'antages  of  our  system  and  enumerates  the  many  faults  we  have 
overcome  by  our  years  of  experience  in  this  work. 

The  Dean  Electric  Co. 

1006  Olive  Street  Elyria,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Electric  Apparatus.  Power  and  Switch  Boards 
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IVIinersl  Water 

satisfies  thirst,  aids  digestion,  protects  health.  A  delightful,  palatable 
quality  that  makes  it  the  finest  of  table  waters.  Light  and  pure,  it  clears 
the  system  of  waste. 

Safeguarded  until  it  reaches  you.      Bottled  and  sealed  by  the  most  perfect 
of  sanitary  methods.      Blends  finely,  adding  zest  to  every  drink. 
Sparkling  (effervescent)  in  three  table  sizes.  Still  (plain)  in  half  gallon  bottles. 

If  yoa  are  so  situated  that  yoa  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  Londonderry 
locally,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  at  once. 

Londonderry  Lithia  Spring  Water  Co.         Nashua.  N.  H. 
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COMFY 

Footwear 


The  Peerless 

A  Comfy-Felt  slipper  trimmed  with 
ribbon  in  colors  to  match.  Very  hand- 
some and  of  course  very  "comfy." 
Women's,  Black,  Red,  Bron<n,  Light 

and  Dark  Gray,  Purple,  Wine,  Old     Price 
Rose,  Lavender,  Taitpc,  Fink,  Wis- 
taria, and  Light  Blue  .  $1.50 

Delivered 


Picture  Comfy s 

For  Children 
Dutch  Kids  and  Rabbit     .     .     .     Brown,  Blue 

Clown Red,  Pink,  Light  Blue 

Misses'  $1.25,  Child's  $1.10.  Delivered 


The  Tailor-Made 


Women's,    Navy    Bine,    Light     and    Price 
Dark  Gray,  Red,  Wi>!e,Bro7vnand 
Black $1.25 

Men's,  Red,  Brown,  Navy  Blue  and 

Dark  Gray $1.50 

Delivered 

Send  for  our  handsome  illastrated  Catalogue,  No.  40, 

showing  many  new  styles. 


Dan'l  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

110-112  East  13th  St.,  New  York 


Water  Supply^ 

TPherever  you  want  It  at  low  cost  from 
stream,  pond  or  spring,  with  the 

Foster  High  Duty  Rams 

Your  mon«7  back  if  it  fkilg.    Thkt  Is  oar  wrltien  ^kt- 

^actj  to  yon.     Costs  little,  0elf-op«r- 

BtlDz,  DO  repairs.     Write  for  price 

and  FREE  BOOK,  oontalniog helpful 

Water  Supply  Suggeetiona. 

Powers  Spoclally  Co* 

2140  Trinity  BIdg.,       Now  York,  N.  Y. 


""a*^  Christmas  Present 


,  It  liolds  join*  rending 

lust  %vherc  you 

want  It. 

No  eye  strain— no  nerve 
strain — no  energy  wasted 
-all  your  powers  concen- 
I  trated  on  your  reading. 
It  slips  on  or  olf  chairor  table  instantly.  Holds  Book, 
Magazine  or  Paper.  Made  of  metal— handsomely  plated 
Oxidized  copper  or  nickel.  To  introduce  our  New  Loca- 
tion they  will  be  sent  you  for  $1.50  each.  Postpaid.  Send 
your  orders  at  once  direct  to 

Tic  Rcst-U  Book  Holder  Co.,       Dept.  D.       Lo*  Angelei,  Cal. 


was  the  best  I  could  get  out  of  him,  and  we 
had    to    go    away    and    leave    him    there 

alone 

"Little  Dillon  stuck  in  my  mind.  I 
couldn't  help  thinking  of  him  and  feeling 
sure  that  I  should  some  day  run  into  him 
again — and  I  did.  Some  one  must  have 
told  Dr.  Jameson  about  his  gameness,  for 
when  I  went  out  to  join  the  field  force  to 
which  I  had  been  attached  as  scout,  by 
reason  of  my  experience  in  the  Southwest, 
who  should  I  find  there  as  signalman  but 
'Little  DiUon.'" 

And  Little  Dillon's  services  were  needed 
too.  For  in  trying  to  dodge  a  force  of 
three  or  four  thousand  Matabeles  in  one 
place,  Major  Burnham  led  his  trusty  band 
plump  up  against  ten  thousand  in  another. 
Says  the  Major: 

"Some  of  the  men  began  to  pray.  All 
of  us  thought  we  would  never  see  the  sun 
rise  again.  I  was  trying  my  best  to  figure 
out  a  way  of  escape  ^when  Dillon  spoke 
up. 

" '  What's  the  use  of  being  gloomy,  lads? ' 
he  said.  'I've  got  a  story-book — let's  lis- 
ten to  the  fairy  tales.'  He  puUed  the  torn 
leaves  out  of  his  saddle-bag  and  began  to 
read  aloud. 

"It  was  'Alice  in  Wonderland.'  Think 
of  it — 'Alice  in  Wonderland'  out  there  on 
the  African  veldt,  with  the  hostile  Zulus  all 
around  us ! 

"You  may  not  believe  it,  but  it  brought 
the  tears  to  the  eyes  of  every  one  of  us, 
rough  adventurers  tho  most  of  us  were.  It 
was  the  picture  of  home — of  the  EngUsh 
homes  they  knew — that  Alice's  wonderful 
adventures  brought  up  in  the  minds  of  my 
companions.  I  wasn't  so  famihar  with  the 
story,  but  the  spirit  of  it  caught  me,  too, 
and  I  thought  of  my  mother  and  my  own 
home,  and  my  brothers  and  sisters  as  they 
were  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  while  '  Little 
DiUon'  rode  up  and  down  our  little  line, 
reading  in  his  clear,  boyish  voice,  with  just 
a  touch  of  brogue. 

"About  the  Dormouse  and  the  Duchess 
he  read,  and  the  Mad  Hatter  and  the  Queen 
of  Hearts  and  the  White  Rabbit  and  the 
Walrus  and  the  Carpenter — all  that  de- 
lightful nonsense  that  all  the  little  children 
love  and  that  every  man  who  has  a  heart  of 
a  child  left  in  him  loves  yet.  And  those 
grown-up  men,  rough  settlers  and  pioneers 
and  fighting  men  like  myself,  sat  there  on 
their  horses  and  let  the  tears  roll  down  their 
cheeks  while  '  Little  Dillon '  read  the  foolish 
story  to  them.  We  were  all  Uttle  boys 
again,  out  there  on  the  veldt,  with  the 
Matabeles  all  around  us. 

"He  finished  the  book,  'Little  Dillon' 
did,  with  the  sun  getting  lower  and  lower 
and  the  Matabeles  beginning  to  creep  in  a 
little  closer  here  and  there  in  the  black, 
menacing  circle  around  us.  Then  he  dropt 
the  book  back  into  his  saddle-bag  and  began 
to  sing. 

'"Who  Killed  Cock  Robin? '—that  was 
Little  DiUon's  song.  It  was  a  boyhood 
memory,  I  suppose,  brought  up  by  the  fairy 
tale  he  had  been  reading,  but  he  didn't 
have  to  remember  very  far  back  at  that. 
'  Who  Killed  Cock  Robin? '  I  can  see  him 
yet,  his  pink  cheeks  just  a  little  pale,  his 
curly  hair,  tousled  and  falling  over  his  fore- 
head. ...  I  can  close  my  eyes  and  hear 
him,  his  sweet,  high  tenor  voice,  as  he  sang: 
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Proving  Safety  and  Profit 

For  Divided  Risk  Read 

Estate  Investments 

What  our  clients  jaj of  our  Five-lot, 
Five-town,  Divided  Risk  plan  of  in- 
vesting in  Pacific  Northwestern  town 
lots  proves  cvtry  claim  we  have  ever 
made  for  the  safety  and  desirability 
of  this  investment. 

You  can  ask  no  stronger  endorse- 
ment than  the  testimony  of  hundreds 
of  men  who  knoijo  they  have  made 
large  profits  in  buying  from  us  an 
"allotment"  oi  fiije-lots,  one  in  each 
of  fi've  selected  Pacific  Nsrihiuestem 
ionuns. 

We  will  send  you  such  proof  if 
you  will  write  us.  Also  complete 
information  regarding  this  unique, 
secured  real  estate  investment. 

Moderate  prices, — terms  conven- 
ient to  the  man  of  moderate  means. 
No  interest;  we  pay  all  taxes. 

We  invite  yeur  investigation. 

Competent  Salesmen  May  Arrange  to 
Represent  Us  in  Their  Districts 

Northwest  Townsite  Company 

310  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  Startling 

WATCH  OFFER 

Read— a  Watch  Offer  Without  Parallel.    ^ 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  get 
a  watch  of  the  higliest  quality  at  the 

rock  bottom  price — the  same  price  that  even  the 
wholesale  jeweler  must  pay.  The  s^enuine  Burl- 
ington Special — a  watch  w  th  .Jneteen  jewels, 
guaranteed  lo  keep  perfect  time,  unexcelled  in 
workmanship  and  design,  is  now  offered  to  you 
direct,  on  this  great  offer.  No  need  to  piy  exor- 
bitant trust  prices  for  a  first  class  timepiece.  The 
Burlington  Special  challens^es  the  world,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  satisfy  you. 

OurGreatOffer 

Get  our  catalog  and  pick  out 
just  the  watch  that  you  want.  We  will 
send  it  to  you  on  approval.  No  deposit  or  C.  O. 
D.  to  us  whatever.  See  fur  yourself  that  every- 
thingwe  say  about  the  Burlington  Special  is  abso- 
lutely true.  Satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  the  greatest 
watch  value  you  ever  saw.  Test  it  in  every  way — 
satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  just  the  watch  that  you 
want,  n  it  does  not  sa'.isfy  you  in  every  way,  send 
it  back  and  we  will  pay  the  express.  Or  if  it 
proves  satisfactory  keep  it  and  pay  the  rock  bottom 
price;  either  cash  or  on  the  easiest  kind  of  payments 

$22?  a  Month  J- r. 


Send  No  Money 


pay 

forthe  genuine Burlingloa  Special  at$2. 50  a  month. 
Think  of  it.  You  may  carry  this  sup>erb  watoh, 
guaranteed  to  be  of  the  highest  grade  and  fully 
jeweled,  and  pay  for  it  at  $2.50  a  month. 

Do  not  send  us  a 

penny.    We  want 

you  to  be  convinced  that  we  are  shicere  In  this  great 
offer.  Just  send  us  a  postal  or  a  letter  and  we  will  send  you 
a  handsome  new  wat  h  book  that  explains  all  about  our 
startling  offer  and  tells  you  all  about  the  wonderful  Burling- 
ton Special. 

IVhv'^  We  will  not  knuckle  down  to  selling 

WW  llj^  •  systems  among  dealers  nor  enter  into  quiet 
agreements  to  kill  competition,  so  we  are  making  this  tre- 
mendous and  unprecedented  offer  direct  to  the  pubic  on  a 
watch  that  is  unexcelled,  and  no  trust  or  dealer;  under 
contract  can  stop  us.  AVe  have  entered  into  tliis  figQ.  "^ad 
we  are  bound  to  win  out. 

Watch  Book  FREE!   Get  our  big  Free  Watch 

Book.  It  will  tell  you  the  inside  facts  about  the  watch  busi- 
ness and  fully  explain  our  position  inthe  watch  trade.  Every 
one  who  ever  expects  lo  o»  n  a  watch  should  get  this  book. 
It  is  absolutely  free  and  prepaid.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  or  letter  and  let  me  send  you  the  great 
watch  book.  Better  get  your  name  registered  while  wc  are 
making  this  great,  special  introductory  offer. 

BURLINGTON  WATCH  CO. 

Dapt.  2378  X9th  Ave.&  Marshall  Blvd.,ChlcaKO,lll. 
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And  all  the  birds  fell  to  sighing  and  sobbing 
When  they  heard  the  bells  toll  for  poor  Cock 
Kobin. 

"Wo  were  fafdng  death,  you  understand 
— sure  death,  we  thought  it  was — and  here 
was  '  Little  Dillon '  singing  that  simple  little 
old  nursery  rime  and  we  sitting  there, 
crying  like  children,  not  from  fear,  but 
because  it  made  us  think  of  the  ones  we 
loved  whom  we  would  never  see  again. 

"Just  about  that  time  I  saw  the  Mata- 
beles  were  making  preparations  to  attack, 
and  I  thought  of  a  plan.  It  was  simple 
enough — I'd  seen  it  worked  on  the  Indians 
in  Arizona.  If  we  could  make  a  feint  at  the 
enemy's  front  and  then,  as  they  massed  to 
meet  us,  double  back  quickly  enough,  we 
might  find  a  weak  spot  in  their  lino  that 
we  could  get  through.  There  were  hills  all 
about  us,  but  there  was  one  gully  that  led 
up  into  the  back  country.  I  decided  that 
if  we  were  to  escape  at  all  it  must  be  by 
that  route.  So  wo  rode  along  the  front  of 
the  impi  that  was  preparing  to  attack  upon 
that  side  as  if  we  were  going  to  attack. 
They  massed  up  in  front  of  us,  and  as  soon 
as  I  thought  they  had  thinned  out  enough 
near  the  gully  I  gave  the  word  and  we 
wheeled  and  rode  like  mad  for  the  weak 
spot.  We  got  through — the  Matabeles  are 
very  bad  marksmen.  We  killed  a  few 
natives  and  one  of  our  horses  was  hit,  but 
we  outran  them  easily  once  we  were 
through  the  ranks." 

Right  afterward,  Burnham,  with  Major 
Wilson,  Dillon,  and  some  thirty-five  others 
crossed  the  river  "  right  into  Lobengula's 
camp."  It  was,  of  course,  a  desperate 
undertaking,  the  Major  tells  us,  and: 

"We  knew  it  was  death  to  every  one  of 
us,  from  the  moment  the  reenforcements  we 
were  expecting  failed  to  arrive  by  sunrise. 
The  Matabeles  began  to  attack  at  day- 
break. They  forced  us  back,  back  into  the 
bush  before  they  had  us  surrounded.  A 
horse  fell  as  we  were  retreating. 

"'Some  one  cut  the  saddle-pockets  off 
that  horse — they're  full  of  cartridges!' 
cried  Major  Wilson.  We  were  retreating, 
mind  you,  and  the  dying  horse  was  yards 
in  our  rear.  It  was  'Little  Dillon'  who 
broke  from  our  ranks,  knife  in  hand,  and 
ran  back,  straight  toward  the  approaching 
Zulus.  They  told  us  afterward  they 
thought  he  had  gone  mad  and  was  going  to 
attack  the  whole  impi  single-handed.  As 
calmly  as  if  the  bullets  were  not  flying 
about  him  he  cut  the  saddle-bags,  with 
their  precious  ammunition,  from  the  dying 
animal  and  sauntered — that  is  exactly  the 
word — sauntered  back  to  rejoin  us.  His 
smile  was  as  merry  and  his  cheek  as  red  as 
ever,  and  the  same  little  curl  hung  down  on 
his  forehead. 

"That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  'Little 
Dillon,'  for  it  was  just  as  we  reached  the 
bush  that  Major  Wilson  sent  me  out,  with 
two  others,  on  the  forlorn  hope  of  trying  to 
reach  the  main  column  and  bring  them  up. 
We  reached  them,  but  it  was  too  late.  It 
was  s'x  weeks  b<>fore  we  could  get  back  to 
where  lay  the  bones  of  Major  Wilson  and 
his  men — and  'Little  Dillon.' 

"Weeks  after  that  Lobengula's  son, 
whom  we  at  last  captured,  told  us  how, 
when  the  white  men's  ammunition  was 
gone,  one  of  them  stood  up  and  began  to 
sing,  and  the  rest  all  joined  in  and  sang 


Beautiful 


Cars 


FOR  nearly  twenty  years  the  Haynes  has  had  cdl  the 
sturdiness,  engine-excellence  and  superior  construc- 
tion that  the  best  automobile  experience  and  skill 
could  command.    And  now  for  1912  we  have  added  grace 
of  lines  and  beauty  of  finish  and  equipment  not  surpassed 
by  any  automobile  at  any  price. 

Haynes  Model  21  Colonial  Coupe  has  scored  a  triumph 
since  its  introduction  a  month  ago.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  cars  on  American  boulevards  this  winter. 
Haynes  Newport  and  Berlin  limousines  reflect  character 
in  every  detail. 

All  Haynes  enclosed  bodies  are  positively  interchzinge- 
able  with  Haynes  touring  bodies.  Model  21  Colonial 
Coupe  for  this  winter  and  the  same  chassis  with  a 
roomy  5-passenger  touring  body  for  next  summer 
makes  an  ideal  combination  at  a  price  only  slightly 
higher  than  the  Coupe  alone. 

The  Haynes  for  1912  offers  a  complete  line  of  body  types,  on  our  two 
standard  chasses:  Model  21,  40-h.  p.,  4ix5i  motor,  120  in.  wheel  base; 
Model  Y,  50-60-h.  p.,  5x5i  motor,  127i  inch  wheel  base.  Prices  $2100  to 
$3900  fully  equipped. 

Write  for  1912  Haynes  catalogue,  and  name 
of  our  dealer  nearest  you.     Address 

HAYNES  AUTOMOBILE  CO.,  Dept.  D,  Kokomo,  Indiana 

1715  Broadway.  NEW  YORK  1702  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Ml'! 


Write  600  Words 
with  One  Dip 

Why  use  ordinary  pens  — with 
the  never-ending  dip-dip-dip,  when 
you  can  have  the  same  style  of  pen 
—  stub,  fine,  or  any  prade  between 
—that  will  write  6oo  words  with 
one  dip— at  the  same  cost? 

One  Dip  Pens 

One  Dip  Pens  make  every  penholder  in  your 
ofBce  virtually  a  fountain  pen,  at  no  e.xtra  cost. 

Scad  lOc.  witli  Toor  Dealer's  Name  for  Sample  Packase. 

ONK    DIP    PKN     CO. 

312  Ooortland  St.  BALTIHOEE,  MS. 


$l.50 

per  Oross 
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STOP  FRETTING 

OVER  YOUR  XMAS  PRESENTS 

The  most  dciirailc,  r.iciX  ^.;Ui.-le. 
and  least  expensive  ofiUCOKRtCT 
GlKTSisadalnty 

"LENOX"  Combination  Xmas  Box 

Sent  lo  IDT  address  prqiaid  and  msoral  for  ONE  DOLLAR 
Contents  of  Box  derived  for  M£N 

ill     ;!  pain  tl  months   pimnntr*^  ■•Lenci"  U.sr, 

eboiot  Black.  Tsn,   N»tt.  Gr«T,    -    -    -     V»lu*  II    <-' 

(S)     Baatihil    ••  Lmoi  "    AU  SilW  Flowisc-E'"' 

••  Pom  In  Huxl  "  Ti»  to  much.   -    -    -     V»lu»      .5" 

"31     1  j«ir  of  puarmniMKl   qnalitT  ;-ufy«nd<rt.    Vtlpo      -Cj 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.    T«mi  t.j».  «i :  s 
Contents  of  Box  drsimed  for  WOKEH  - 

\'i     '1  ra-r* '"' ri'^Tith.    rrj&rantc^l    "l^ciox"   S<tttia 

rinljhM  I  ;>>  ll.-«».    r'»cl  or  Tm.    -     -     ViJn*  U-^.^ 
<S)     3  bcftutlful  c<<nMit    cxnhrotdonoi  Pore  Irish 

Unen  HudkmkMk  at  raiarior  temlitj,  T«l»»     .K 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR,    t^-^^tt.-.i 

W«  rrffT  to  Pan**.  BndFrTt>«>t*ft.  ot  acT  hank  hi  N.  T.  CHty 

LENOX  SOX  WORXS.  0«|il24 . 5  W  31$«  St.  New  y«l 
We  need  frood  Airent4L 
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It   Holds   200,000   Names- 
zoo  Visible  at  Every  Glance 

This  convenient,  ready  reference  device  is 
the  solution  of  indexing  large  lists  of  names. 
It  is  adapted  to  every  business — to  the  factory, 
the  office,  banks,  retail  stores,  for  profes- 
sional men,  and  every  indexing  use. 

John  Wanamaker  uses  a  200,000  name 
RAND  Index  in  the  credit  department  of 
his  Philadelphia  store.  The  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  National  Tube  Co.,  Standard  Oil  Co., 
and  hundreds  of  other  large  and  small  firms 
also  prevent  errors  and  save  time  with  the 
RAND  Index.  You  can  use  it  profitably 
in  your  business. 

The  names  are  interchangeable.  100  on  each  leaf  place  200 
bt^fore  the  eye  at  all  times — other  groups  are  turned  to  in- 
stantly Each  name  is  held  in  a  celluloid  tube  protected  like 
a  picture  under  glass. 
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Let  Us  Show  You    How    to  Save 
Money  by  Time-Saving  Devices 

The  RAND  lndes;an<i  other  Time-Savers  vre  manufacture  will 
pay  their  cost  in  a  few  months  in  your  office— prevent  errors. 

fliminate  unnecessary  labor,  and  increase  the  efficiency  of  your 
f.i-.';inization  lOO'?.  Just  send  for  fully  descriptive  cataloj;now. 

TIME  SAVER  CO.,  Dept.  R 
234-236  Congress  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Rand  Co.,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


9ftifipse  Tv[g^nor 
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rK  Mile  on  the  Hudson 
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TOHAY— PHILIPSE  MANOR  is  a  Residence 
Development,  with  room  forever  four  hundred 
country  homes — all  overlooking  tlie  BROAD 
EXPANSE  of  the  HUDSON  RIVER  at  its  most 
h  autiful  point. 

A  PLACIi:— Where  in  fact  from  the  start 
the  ohj(-ct  has  been  to  create  a  Residence  Sec- 
tion of  the  VERY  HIGHEST  CLASS.  con6ned, 
as  far  as  the  leal  efforts  of  the  Company  could 
do  so,  to  such  people  as  would  make  congenial 
neighbors.  Every  improvement  installed  *VOR' 
— not  promised — and  houses  built  by  days'  labor 
can  also  be  had.  .5  ptr  cent  Hloi-ts'asre  terms. 
WITHIX  ELECTRIC  Z0VE-2.J  miles 
from  Grand  Central  Station,  a  mile  froin  Tarry- 
town,  but  also  Philipse  Manor  Statif^'n  on  the 
piopertv  REMEMBER— a  MILE  FRONT  ON 
THE  RIVER.     Photos  supplied. 
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'God  Save  the  Queen.'      I  like  to  think 
that  it  was  'Little  Dillon'  who  led  them. 

"He  Ues  up  on  the  mountain  now,  by  the 
tomb  of  our  great  chief,  Cecil  Rhodes — 
'Little  Dillon.'  the  bravest  boy  I  ever 
knew." 


Philipse  Manor 
While  Plain/ 


Cooley ©West  Inc 

331  MadlsonAve    N  Y 


OfCit.j    ..V 

Mount  Vernon 
New  Rochelle 


THE   "JIM    DUMPS"    DISPELLER   OF 
THE  SENATE 

pRIOR  to  the  advent  of  Vice-President 
A  Sherman  in  the  Senate,  that  august 
body  of  legislators  was  about  as  coolly 
formal  a  proposition  as  was  the  recent  cold 
snap  in  the  Northwest.  Senators  ap- 
proached the  daily  sessions  as  if  they  had 
been  funeral-bound,  and  anybody  with  a 
human  emotion  in  his  system  jammed  it 
tightly  behind  the  Senatorial  doors  before 
entering.  Fqr  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
even  Theodore  Roosevelt's  strenuous  dis- 
position seemed  to  undergo  a  taming 
change.  But  not  so  "Sunny  Jim,"  as 
Mr.  James  Schoolcraft  Sherman  from  boy- 
hood days  has  been  popularly  called;  such 
things  were  not  in  his  line  at  all,  and  just 
for  a  good  start,  writes  James  Hay,  Jr., 
in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  blow  into 
the  Senate-chamber  wearing  a  sack  coat — 
a  gray  sack  coat,  a  sack  coat  of  homespun, 
unbuttoned  and  flying  loose.  He  breezed 
right  into  the  frock-coated  assemblage, 
ran  up  the  steps  of  the  dais,  w'hacked  the 
gavel  on  the  desk,  and  spread  out  his  face 
in  a  30-horse-power  grin,  which  being 
translated  meant : 

"I  know  this  is  pretty  sudden;  but  it 
goes  with  me." 

Previous  to  that  one  or  two  Senators, 
slapping  precedent  in  the  face,  had  worn 
sack  coats  in  the  summer-time  as  a  tribute 
to  the  heat;  but  Sunny  Jim  did  it  in  the 
winter,  "without  a  shadow  of  excuse,  and, 
worst  of  all,  as  presiding  officer.  Senators 
talked  about  it  for  a  week — and  finally 
began  to  appear  in  sack  coats  themselves. 

A  few  days  after  the  Vice-President  began 
his  duties  of  overseeing  the  dismal  actions 
of  the  Senate,  a  new  reading  clerk  from  the 
House  appeared  at  the  main  door  of  the  Sen- 
ate and,  in  the  customary  language,  began 
to  report  that  the  House  had  passed  a  cer- 
tain bill.  Instead  of  making  the  announce- 
ment short,  however,  he  spun  it  oat  with  a 
flow  of  unnecessary  language.  The  law- 
makers were  silent,  dignified,  full  of  glacier- 
dust,  snow,  and  frost.  When  he  had 
finished,  Sherman  said  in  tones  audible 
throughout  the  chamber: 

'AH  right.  Deary." 

Whereupon,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of 
Massachusetts  shot  a  new  dose  of  driven 
snow  into  his  arteries,  and  Bacon  of  Georgia 
sank  into  an  ieehke  trance.  No  such 
Avhimsicality  had  ever  before  shocked  the 
cold  calm  of  that  uplifted  body.  While 
Sherman  laughed,  the  Senators  sat  ap- 
palled, incredulous,  and  ashamed. 

Bailey  of  Texas,  one  of  the  champion 
long-distance  talkers  among  his  fellows, 
spoke  thcAvholeof  one  daj'  on  a  subject  in 
which  he  was  much  interested.  The  fol- 
loA\ing  morning  another  Senator  rose  and, 
addressing  the  Chair,  inquired: 

"Has  the  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Bailey,  elaborated  his  views  on  this 
matter?" 

"I    believe,"    said    Sherman    in    mock 


Little  Things  that 
Make  a  Big  Winner 

L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 
Typewriter 

(BALL-BEARING.  LONG-WEARING) 

Typebar  ball-bearings  made  likea  vratch. 
Carriage,  to  move  at  a  feather  touch  and 
stand  at  any  point,  unshakeable.  Es- 
capement, lightning  swift,  in  its  get- 
away from  the  operator's  nimble 
fingers.  Touch,  smooth,  easy,  with 
snappy  response.  Shift-key  lightened 
to  one-third  ordinaury  pressure. 

Careful,  painstaking  applica- 
tion to  such  fine  details  of  con- 
struction have  given  you  a 
typewriter  that  gets  big  results 
and  does  satisfactory  work — 
all  kinds  of  it— without  a  bit  of 
fuss  or  needless  effort. 

Your  stenographers  will  like  the  L.  C. 
Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  because  it 
enables  them  to  do  better  work,  do  it 
easier,  and  do  more  of  it.  You'll  want 
it,  yourself,  for  the  same  reasons  and 
also  because,  on  account  of  the  ball- 
bearings throughout,  it  keeps  in  better 
order  and  gives  much  longer  service. 

Send  for  "  Another  Decision  by  Ext*rts" 
telling  how  the  Savage  Arms  Company 
chose  a  typewriter  equipment. 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TlfPEWRITER  CO. 

Branches  in  all  large  dtiet 

Head  Office  for  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Bosiness,        Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Your  Money- 
Is  It  Well  Invested? 

We  believe  with  a  recent  writer  on  inv^tments 

that: 

"The  investment  of  money  is  a  banker's  business. 
When  the  average  man  has  funds  to  invest,  whether  he  be 
a  business  man  or  a  pure  investor,  he  should  consult  some 
experienced  and  reliable  mvestment  banker,  just  as  he 
would  consult  a  doctor  or  lawyer  if  he  were  in  need  of 
medical  or  legal  advice.  " 

In  our  financial  columns,  pages  1008  to  101  1, 
will  be  found  announcements  of  the  leading 
banking  houses.  For  years  we  have  exercised 
scrupulous  care  in  the  financial  advertisers  ad- 
mitted to  these  columns. 

Many  of  these  houses  maintain  special  bureaus 
of  information  and  advice  for  prospective  investors. 
If  you  have  only  a  small  sum  to  invest,  do  not 
hesitate  to  write.  We  can  assure  you  that  you 
will  receive  exactly  the  same  service  as  the  large 


investor. 
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gravity,    "that    the    Senator   from    Texas 
nearly  got  started  yesterday." 

Kidding  the  Senators!  That's  what  that 
was,  and  it  had  never  been  done  before. 
It  was  as  much  of  a  saerilege  as  playing 
"Always  in  the  Way"  at  a  wedding 
ceremony. 

Some  days  later  a  Senator  made  a  point 
of  order,  complaining  that  he  could  not 
hear  what  was  being  said  in  the  chamber. 

"The  Chair  will  be  glad  to  rule  on  all 
points  of  order,"  responded  Sherman, 
smiling;  "but  the  Chair  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  rule  on  the  ability  of  one  Senator 
to  hear  or  on  the  ability  of  another  Senator 
to  talk  out  loud."  Then,  turning  to  one 
of  the  clerks  at  the  desk,  he  remarked, 
"I'm  not  an  eye,  ear,  and  throat  specialist." 

When  the  thermometer  imprest  on  the 
people  of  Washington  last  July  that  the 
mercury  could  go  past  the  100°  mark  day 
after  day,  the  heat  in  the  Senate-chamber 
became  oppressive.  Senators,  unrelieved 
by  their  frequent  doses  of  the  glacier- 
dust  medicine,  not  to  mention  the  cool 
water  in  the  cloak-rooms,  could  not  keep 
cool  even  when  they  wielded  palm-leaf 
fans.  One  morning,  upon  assembling, 
they  saw  that  Sunny  Jim  had  had  placed 
on  his  desk  an  electric  fan,  trained  so  that 
it  put  its  breeze  on  him  all  the  time.  It 
was  cool;  but  it  was  an  innovation,  some- 
thing like  putting  steam  heat  into  the 
Egyptian  pyramids.  Nobody  had  ever 
dreamed  such  a  thing  was  possible.  It 
was  contrary  to  all  precedent.  It  was  too 
human!  Senators  had  flattered  themselves 
that  they  had  no  need  of  electric  fans, 
mere  modern  inventions.  But  Sherman 
smiled  happily  and  seemed  unreasonably 
comfortable. 

A  few  days  later,  after  the  old  Senators 
had  whispered  and  conferred  with  all  the 
deliberation  called  for  by  a  revolutionary 
measure,  two  big  electric  fans  were  in- 
stalled in  this  chamber  of  precedents  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Senators. 

In  addition  to  the  fan.  Sunny  Jim  had  a 
cold-air  ventilator  installed  under  his 
desk,  thereby  shattering  another  rule. 

But  it  was  in  regard  to  the  "morning 
hour"  that  the  apostle  of  hustle  and 
bustle  gave  the  Senators  a  genuine  sun- 
stroke. The  morning  hour  is  that  time 
immediately  after  the  convening  of  the 
Senate,  when  Senators  present  formally 
to  the  Senate  all  petitions,  memorials, 
resolutions,  and  bills  that  have  been  sent 
to  them  by  their  constituents.  Before 
Sherman's  rise  to  power,  the  Vice-President 
had  always  waited  with  Joblike  patience 
for  each  old  Senator  to  fish  around  in  his 
desk  for  his  papers  before  rising  to  his  feet. 
But  not  Sherman!  If  a  Senator  was  not 
on  his  feet,  with  papers  in  hand  and  words 
in  mouth,  his  chance  was  lost,  and  some 
other  man  was  recognized.  It  was  touch 
and  go,  a  sort  of  right-off-the-bat  business, 
smacking  of  worldly  haste  and  the  flash- 
methods  of  the  House,  where  time  is  al- 
ways a  precious  commodity. 

At  first  the  Senators  fumed  and  fretted. 
They  were  not  accustomed  to  being  goaded, 
pushed,  and  jostled.  Their  idea  was  that 
a  Senator,  stiffened  by  the  cold  recipe  and 
sitting  in  a  chamber  where  formality  and 
politeness  made  haste  impossible,  had  all 
day  for  his  own  business  if  he  wanted  it. 
But  at  last  they  saw  that  much  time  was 
saved,  and  now  they  declare  that  Sher- 
man's handling  of  the  morning  hour  is 
superb.  e 


Have  Stationery  of  Uniform  Quality 


Year  In  and  Year  Out 


Your  products   have  a  standard    of   quality, 
and    sell    on    specification. 


So    have    your    raw    materials.     You    buy 


On  all  sides  things  are  standardized  with  but  one  possi- 
ble exception — your  business  stationery. 

It  is  as  important  to  standardize  the  paper  with  which 
you  do  business,  as  it  is  to  strike  a  quality  standard  for 
your  manufactured  goods. 

Do  not  allow  the  quality  of  your  stationery  to  change 
every  time  you  change  Printers  or  Lithographers. 
Standardize  it.  Specify  the  paper  you  want.  Use  it  for 
all  your  business  forms,  year  in  and  year  out.  This 
insures  stationery  of  a  uniform,  unvarying  quality. 

By  no  other  means  can  you  so  effectually  standardize 
your  stationery  as-  by  adopting  a  Bond  Paper  with  the 
"  Eagle  A"  Trade-Mark  Water-Mark. 

"Eagle  A"  Bond  Papers  offer  you  the  widest  selection 
in  quality,  color  and  finish.  And  each  is 'Water-Marked 
with  the  "  Eagle  A''  as  a  guarantee  of  the  utmost 
paper-value  which  only  the  economic  manufacturing 
conditions  of  Twenty-Nine  Mills  makes  possible. 


To  standardize  your  stationery 
to  the  utmost  of  efficiency  ; — 
To  use  a  Bond  Paper  which  will 
lend  dignity  and  prestige  to  your 
firm  and  its  transactions  ; 
In  short,  to  have  stationery 
wiiich  is  really  an  asset  to  your 
business  — specify 


(g©IU)P@M  B&m 

(Fac-Simile  iValer-Mark) 

TheDeLuxe  Business  Paper 

The  real  significance  of'' Eagle 
A"  Water-Mark  Quality  is  evi- 
denced in  this  paper. 
Business  men  whose  pride  of 
name,  and  pride  in  product  are 
reflected  in  their  stationery  have 
preferred  COUPON  BOND  for 
over  fifteen  years. 
Send  for  our  Portfolio  of  Speci- 
men Business  Forms     today. 


Your  Printer  or  Lithographer  handles  "Eagle  A"  Bond  Papers.     Ask  him  to  show  you  samples. 
AMERICAN   WRITING  PAPER  COMPANY  (29  Mills)  25  Main  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass 
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A  Machine  a  Minute 
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That  was  the  Remington  announcement  several  weeks  ago. 
This  remarkable  sale,  breaking  all  records  in  typewriter  history,  is 
the  direct  result  of  the  constantly  growing  fame  and  tremendous 
popularity  of  tlie  Remington  Visible  Models.  In  selling  these 
latest  Remingtons,  previous  models  were  accepted 
in  part  payment.  We  saw  our  opportunity  for  a  "Home  Run,'' 
and  put  in  a  bid  with  the  Remington  people  for  the  turned  in  ma- 
chines. We  gotthem  atan  unheard  of  low  figure,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  offer  a  limited  number  of  the  finest  selected 

No.  6  REMINGTONS  for  $27.00  !  ! 

Think  of  it  I  Remington  No.  6  model  at  a  price  never  heard  of  before!  The  world's  standaru^  The 
typewriter  you  always  wanted  !  The  machine  that  always  sold  for  fioo.ool  The  best  built  machine  of 
its  day  and  now  the  best  rebuilt!  Little  used  when  we' got  them.  Now  thorousjhly  reconstructed,  re- 
aligned, readjusted,  they  perform  like  new.    Retinished  and  renickeled.  they  look  like  now. 

Absolutely  and  Fully  Guaranteed 

Like  the  brand  new  machine  as  to 
quality,  efficiency,  workmanship.  They 
bear  our  trademark!  The  white  hand 
under  "Factory  Rebuilt."'  That  trade- 
mark protects  you.  The  standing  of  the 
company  back  of  it  sav-^  the  guaran- 
tee is  absolutely  good. 


MAIL  COUPON  TO-DAY!  !  ! 

American  Writing  Machine  Company 

345  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


How  to  Get  One  of  Them  !  ! 

Sign  attached  coupon  and  mail  at  once. 
No  obligation— no  expense  to  you.  We 
will  mail  vou  full  particulars  concerning 
our  FREE  TRIAL  proposition.  Fir^t 
come  tirst  served,  of  cour>e.  O  f  f  e  .• 
holds  good  only  while  limited 
supply  lasts. 


American  Writing  Machine  Compan). 

345  BgOadwai.   New  York  (2S)  _ 

rU-a«*'  send  niP  full  particulars  ronceminjr  Frc*  Trial  Offer  | 
of  ReiningV'ii  TypovrriU-r  for  $i7  I'O.  without  any  oMiration 

or  e,\pen5«'  on  uiy  part,  as  advertised  in  "  Literary  Dijr<-»t  "'  | 

Same  I 
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What  a  comfort  it  is 
to  have  a  Pierce  Boiler 

in  your  cellar,  capable  of  producing  all 
the  heat  your  house  requires — able  to 
meet  the  coldest  weather — and  still  de- 
manding but  little  attention  and  consum- 
ing but  little  fuel. 

No  dust,  no  germs,  no  drudgery  with  a 
Pierce  Steam  or  Hot  Water  equipment — 
just  a  twelve  or  twenty-four  hour  adjust- 
ment and  clean,  healthy  heat,  uniform  all 
over  the  house. 

Certainly  the  housewife  should  select 
the  heating  equipment  because  she  is  the 
chief  sufferer  from  an  ineffective  system. 

Let  us  send  you  our  Heat  Primer, 

"What  Heat  for  Your  House?" 

It  is  simply  written  and  covers  the  whole  house- 
heating  problem.  After  reading  it  you  can 
intelligently  discuss  the  subject  with  your 
steam-fitter  and  be  sure  of  getting  a  perfect 
heattag  outfit. 

Rerce 

Boilers  and 
Radiators 


There  is  a  Pierce  Boiler 
exactly  suited  to  your 
needs.  Thisis  the"Amer- 
ican" — one  of  200  styles. 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce 

Mfg.  Co..  254  JamesSt., 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Showrooms  in  Principal  Cities 


USE  THE 


Rotastrop 


For  10  Days 

FREE 


Sharpens  Any  Razor  in  2  Seconds 

Write  at  once  for  the  10  Day  Free  Trial  Oflrer  we  are 
making  on  this  scientific  stropping  machine — use  it  10 
days,  if  you  don't  like  it  return  it  to  us.  Sharpens  both 
sides  of  any  safety  or  ordinary  blade  at  same  time.  72  strop- 
piiigs  in  2  seconds.  S.mply  drop  in  the  blade  and  turn 
the  handle. 

A   Most  Useful  Christmas  Gift 

A  gift  to  delight  every  man — the  most  practical  present 
you  could  find ;  used  every  dav  ;  gruarantees  a  delightful 
•iiiave;  makes  safety  razor  blides  list  for  montlis.  Don't 
ia-l  to  write  today  for  free  book  and  Special  Christmas 
Fres  Trial  OHer. 

BURKE  MFG.  CO.    Dept.  2378  Dayton,  Ohio 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Immense. — She — "  What  fine  large  eyes 
Edith's  husband  has." 

He — "  I  never  noticed  it.  You  must 
have  been  present  when  he  received  her 
dressmaker's  bill." — Boston  Transcript. 


Might  Lose  a  Patient. — Old  Doctor — 
(who  has  been  gossiping  for  three-quarters 
of  an  hour) — "  Well,  well,  I  must  be  going. 
I've  got  to  visit  an  old  lady  in  a  fit." — 
Punch. 


For  a  Quietus. — Quiet-spoken  Cus- 
tomer— "  You  keep  everything  for  the 
piano,  don't  you?  " 

Salesman — "  Yes,  sir.     We  do,  su-." 
Quiet-spoken    Customer — "  Give    me 
an  ax  !  " — Puck. 


He  Won. — Vox  Populi — "  Do  you 
think  you've' boosted  your  circulation  by 
giving  a  year's  subscription  for  the  biggest 
potato  raised  in  the  county?  " 

The  Editor — "  Mebbe  not;  but  I  got 
four  barrels  of  samples." — Chicago  A^ews. 


.His  Idea. — Mr.  Homebody — "  I  .  see 
you  keep  copies  of  all  the  letters  you  write 
to  your  wife.  Do  you  do  it  to  avoid  re- 
peating yourself?  " 

Mr.  Faraway — "  No.  To  avoid  con- 
tradicting myself." — New  York  Globe. 


thought  your 

'J 
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Proved. — Orator — "  I 
paper  was  friendly  to  me? 

Editor — "  So  it  is.     What's 
ter?  " 

Orator — "  I  made  a  speech  at  the 
dinner  last  night,  and  you  didn't  print  a 
line  of  it." 

Editor — "  Well,  what  further  proof  do 
you  want?  " — London  Opinion. 


Reassuring. — Newed — "  Did  the  grocer 
have  the  nerve  to  tell  you  these  eggs  were 
fresh?  " 

Mrs.  Neweddd — "  Yes,  dear  !  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  they  were  right  from  the 
incubator." — Boston  Transcript. 


Natural.  —  "  You've  been  making 
speeches  all  through  the  corn  belt,"  said 
the  political  manager;  "  do  you  notice  any 
result?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  spellbinder;  "  my 
voice  has  become  quite  husky." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Not  His  Genus. — Mrs.  B. — "  Take  my 
advice,  my  dear,  don't  become  the  wife  of  a 
genius." 

Myrtle — "  But — I  thought  you  had 
always  been  ideally  happy  with  your  hus- 
band? " 

"  Yes,  I— er— I  have."— Li/e. 


A  Hit  at  Last. — "  And  so  this  is  the  end," 
said  the  hero,  as  he  bent  over  the  form  of 
the  dying  heroine,  while  the  orchestra 
played  soft,  sad  music. 

"  Thank  heaven  for  that  !  "  exclaimed  a 
pathetic  voice  from  the  gallery. — London 
Tit-Bits. 
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Tiled  floors  and  walls 
in  the  kitchen 

That  cool,  clean,  inviting  effect 
noticed  so  much  in  the  kitchens  of 
Europe,  is  due  to  the  plentiful  use 
of  tile.  Tile  practically  lasts  forever, 
is  absolutely  sanitary  and  lends  itself 
to  the  most  inviting  color  schemes. 
Americans  do  not  use  it  because 
they  have  a  false  idea  of  its  cost. 

Our  booklet,  "Tiles  for  the  Kitchen  and 
Laundry, "  corrects  this  false  idea  and  tells  some 
wonderfully  interesting  things  about  tile  for 
both  sanitary  and  decorative  purposes.  We 
have  three  other  booklets:  "Tile  for  the  Bath- 
room," "Tiles  for  Fireplaces,"  "Tiles  on  the 
Porch  Floor,"  which  we  send  free  to  home 
builders.  You  would  do  well  to  read  them 
before  perfecting  your  plans. 

The  Associated  Tile  Manufacturers 

1219  Seventh  Avenue  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


Send  Me 

$j[.00 

for  Two  Ties— 

The  Kind  You  Have  Wanted 
to   Buy   and   Could  Not  Find. 

Made  from  Silk  Poplin  and 
with  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  these  Four- 
in-Hand  Ties  I  send  you 
will  not  show  pin  holes  or 
wrinkle  like  ordinary  Ties. 

If  tliey  do  I  will  return  your  money. 

They  are  silk  Poplin,  2  inclics  wide,  46 
inches  long.  Reversible  —  giiaranteed  to 
outlast  any  high-priced  Tie  made.  (Tiiey 
are  also  made  in  Ij  inch  widih.) 

^Iade  in  Black.  White,  (jreen,  Brown, 
Red,  Cerise,  Old  Rose.  Gray,  Heliotrope, 
Light  Blue,  Medium  Blue,  Dark  Blue  and 
Purple. 

The  regular  dealer  would  have  to  chai'ge 
$1  00  for  these  Scarfs  selling  by  his 
methods.  When  you  buy  from  me  you  buy 
direct  and  save  money  and  get  a  high  grade 
article  every  time.  And  privilege  of  re- 
timiing  if  not  entirely  satisiactory.  My 
business  is  done  with  you  direct. 

1  do  not  employ  agents. 

My  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation, showing  my  extensive  line  of  Men's 
Furnishing  Goods,  Custom  Shirts,  includ- 
ing a  diagram  showing  how  to  tie  all  styles 
ot  men's  neckwear.  References,  any  Bank 
in  Troy. 

C.  6.  CLEMINSHAW 
289  River  St.  Troy,  N.  V. 
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Going  One  Better. — "  We  surprized  all 
our  friends  by  getting  married." 

"  Good  enough.  Now  surprize  'em  by 
staying  married." — Wanhinglon  Herald. 


All  Clean — "  Madam,  can  I  sell  you  a 
vacuum-cleaner?  " 

"  No,  sir;  wo  haven't  got  any  vacuums 
in  this  house  that  need  cleaning." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


Lifelike. — Artist — "  This  is  my  paint- 
ing, '  Youth  in  the  Melon  Patch.'  " 

Critic. — "  But  where  are  the  melons?  " 
Artist — "  What  a  foolish  question  !  " — 
Toledo  Blade. 


Exposed. — She — "  Anyhow,  you  must 
admit  ho  is  a  well-read  man.  Did  you 
notice  his  knowledge  of  Aristotle?  " 

He — "  I  did,  and  if  you  want  my  candid 
opinion,  I  don't  believe  he's  ever  been 
there." — Sketch. 


Corroborated.  —  "'  Madam,"  remarked 
the  weary  wayfarer  with  the  bandaged  eye, 
"  I  was  not  always  as  you  see  me  now." 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  the  stern-visaged 
woman  at  the  back  door.  "  The  last  time 
you  were  here  you  had  on  a  deaf-and- 
dumb  sign." — Puck. 


Slight  Error. — The  aviator's  wife  was 
taking  her  first  trip  with  her  husband  in 
his  airship.  "  Wait  a  minute,  George," 
she  said.  "I'm  afraid  we  will  have  to  go 
down  again." 

"  What's  wrong?  "  asked  her  husband. 

"  I  believe  I  have  dropt  one  of  the  pearl 
buttons  off  my  jacket.  I  think  I  can  see  it 
glistening  on  the  ground." 

"  Keep  your  seat,  my  dear."  said  the 
aviator,  "  that's  Lake  Erie." — Youngstoiun 
Telegram. 


No  Need  of  It. — One  day  Mark  Twain 
was  being  shaved  by  a  verj^  talkative 
barber  and  was  forced  to  listen  to  many  of 
his  anecdotes. 

The  barber  had  to  strop  his  razor,  and 
when  he  was  ready,  brush  in  hand,  to 
commence  again,  he  asked : 

"  Shall  I  go  over  it  again?  " 

"  No,  thanks,"  drawled  Mark.  "  It's 
hardly  necessary.  I  think  I  can  remember 
every  word." — Everybody' s. 


Nothing  Extraordinary. — A  native  of 
Germany  was  visiting  an  American  friend 
in  New  York,  and  the  latter  bethought  him- 
self to  take  his  guest  on  a  visit  to  Niagara 
Falls. 

The  American,  accustomed  to  bursts  of 
wonderment  and  enthusiasm,  was  not  a 
little  astonished  to  see  his  Teutonic  friend 
stand  and  gaze  stolidly  minute  after  minute 
upon  that  roaring  cataract,  without  evin- 
cing the  faintest  sign  of  emotion. 

Finally,  unable  any  longer  to  conceal 
his  chagrin  and  disappointment,  the 
American  turned  to  his  companion  and 
asked:  "  Don't  you  think  that's  a  won- 
derful sight !  "      "^ 

"  Vot?  "  asked  the  Dutchman. 

"  Why,  that  gigantic  body  of  water 
pouring  over  that  lofty  precipice." 

The  German  stood  for  a  few  seconds 
longer,  until  he  got  that  idea  digested, 
then  looked  up  blankly  and  asked : 

"  Veil,  vot's  to  hinder  it?  " — Everybody  s 
Magazine. 
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YOUR  BATHROOM  equipment  should  be  selected  with 
the  same  thought  as  you  give  to  the  design  of  the  house 
itself.  Sanitary  assurance,  attractive  designs  and  long  service 
are  all  serious  considerations.  Every  bathroom  should  be  beautiful 
as  well  as  serviceable.  No  equipment  offers  so  complete  and  satis- 
factory a  solution  of  every  phase  of  the  bathroom  problem  as 
'*$\wA<iM!^  plumbing  fixtures. 

Genuine  ".Staudattr  fixtures  for  the  Home  and  for  School,  Office  Buildings,  Public 
Institutions,  etc.,  are  identified  by  the  Green  and  Gold  Label  with  the  exception  of 
baths  bearing  the  Red  and  Black  Label,  which,  while  of  the  first  quality  of  manufac- 
ture, have  a  slightly  thinner  enameling,  and  thus  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
demand  "^tftudai^  quality  at  less  expense.  All  "StamdaKT  fixtures  with  care  will 
last   a   lifetime.       And,  no    fixture    is    genuine    unless   it   bears   the  guarantee    label. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  beautiful  catalog  "  Modern  Bathrooms."  It  will  prove  of  invalu- 
able assistance  in  the  planning  of  your  Bathroom,  kitchen  or  laundry.  Many  model  roonis 
are  illustrated,  costing  from  $78  to  $600.    This  valuable  book  is  sent  for  6  cents  postage. 


Standard  Santtaijj  ID^.J^ . , 


Dept.  35. 


PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


New  York,  3r>  W.  31st  St.:  Chicago,  413  AshlauU  Block;  Philadelphia.  ir."<  Walnut  St.:  Toront'i.  Can..  J9  Ri.-hmoDl  St  .  V. 
Pittsburgh.  106  Sixth  St. :  St.  Louis.  100  N.  Fourth  St. ;  Nashville.  :n5  Tenth  Ave.,  So.;  New  Orleans. 
B:\rouiie  and  St.  Joseph  Sts  :  Montreal,  Can,,  215  Coristine  BIdt:. :  Boston,  John  Hamvn'k  Btdz.  :  Louis- 
ville. 319-23  W,  Main  St.;  Cleveland,  648  Huron  Road.  S.  E  ;  Hamilton,  Can.,  20- J8  Jackson  St  W. ; 
London.  53  Holboru  Viaduct,  E.  C. ;  Houston,  Tex,,  Preston  and  Smith  Sts.;  San  Fnincisc.^.  Metrop- 
olis Bank  BUli;.;  Washington.  D.  C  Southern  Bldi;. :  Toledo,  Ohio,  311-321  Erie  St  ■  F  ;t  W..rth, 
Tcx,,  Front  and  Joues  Sts. 


Christmas 
Catalog  is  Ready 

Wonderful  Christmas  mer- 
chandise ,  and  1000  toys  and 
games.  Let  the  Kiddies  see 
the  pictures  and  you'll 
know  instantly  what  will 
please  them  most. 

Over  50  pages  of  our  Gen- 
eral Winter  Catalog  are  de- 
voted to  Christmas  sugges- 
tions. Ask  for  that,  too. 

Both  are  free  on  request . 

Write  us  today:  "Send 
Christmas  Catalog  No.  39." 

JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York 


Nnv^-V^  WHITE 


GEMS 


See  Them  BEFORE  Payinfl 

These  eemsarectitruical  white 
saiiph ires  — LOOK  like  Dia- 
monds. St«Dd  acid  and  Are 
diamond  tests.  So  hard  they 
eA^lly  scratch  a  tile  and  will  cut  (lass. 
Brilliancy  guaranteed  25  years.  All 
mounted  in  HK  solid  gold  diamond  mountings.  Will 
Bend  you  any  style  ring,  pin  or  stud  for  eiau  nation- 
all  charges  prepaid— no  money  in  advance.  Write  today 
f  or  f  ree  1 1  hist  n-ted  booklet,  special  prices  iM  ring  measure 
WHITE  TAUXY  GEN  CO.,   777  Stk<aiU.,Ijiiliuui«lu.la«iua 

School,  Class,  Frat-Pins 

Emblems  for  .VII  Societies 

Catalog  on  litque^t 

Special  Desisms  Made  to  t  >rclcr 

WINSHIP  &  CO. 

703  L  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  III 

ThL  $3  Dorchester  Razor  Free 


••.-.o.->-' 

^p«M*i:il  for 
*oir  !»hn»or>«. 


the  S^st  raz.  r  ti  u  ' 
troduolory   price    '^n    o-:r   coKbi.i(cd 

If  not  S3I     "  iiail    and   y  ;  r»i        ^ 

to  us.     l'\  .<•  is  in  the  .my  tr.uiniiofs. 

built  to  V  nts  of  a  per;     .  not  found  In 

snfotlos  for  >«'ir  "tliavers.     Jiidc  from  ' 
sttvl,  oil  t.'tniH>r,-d.  hull..w  cround.  round  or  tq. 
haUm-ed  lil»c-k  h.^indl...  with  abioluVe  fuarant** — s 
S,-Ti,l    naint..    .v--upMion    and    pemiancnl    post    .-^ffi.:^    A.iUr,ss    i., 
DORCHESTER  &  CO.,  Dept.  9.  2X9  S.  Oe»rborn  St     ChicAEO.  111. 
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FIRELESS 
COOKERS 

Reduce  the  Cost  of  Living 

It's  an  actual    fact  that  my    Fireless  Cooker  saves  75%   of   your  fuel 

bills,   75%    of  your  time  and  worry,   it  cooks  your  food    75%  better    and 

you  will  never  keep  house  again  without  one,   once  you  have  tried  it.     I 

lam  the  Original       am    the    Original  Fireless  Cooker    Man.     I    sold  30,000    Fireless  Cookers 

Fireless  Cooker«Man.    last  year.      Nearly  every  cooker  sold  brings  me  from  one  to  four  customers 

— friends  of  the  first  customers. 

Special  Price  Proposition  On  10,000  Cookers 

Just  now  I  am  going  to  malce  a  special  price  proposition  on  10,000  lot  of  my  Cookers  to  further  introduce 
them  into  new  localities.  You'll  be  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  low,  direct  figure  I  will  quote  you  on 
just  the  cooker  you  want  right  from  the  factory. 

Don't  you  want  to  write  a  postal  today  for  this  proposition  ? 
Remember  my  Cookers  are  the  latest  improved,  most  up-to-date 
cookers  on  the  market.  Mine  is  the  old,  original,  genuine,  Rapid 
Fireless  Cooker. 

Sold  on  30  days'  free  home  test.  Order  one  of  my  Cookers,  use 
it  in  your  home  for  a  full  month,  then  decide  whether  you  want 
to  keep  it  or  not. 

My  motto  is  Low  Prices  and  Quick  Sales. 

My  Rapid  Cooker  is  the  cleanest,  most  sanitary  Cooker  made. 
No  pads  or  cloth  lining.  All  metal,  easily  kept  clean,  and  with 
proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  Beautifully  finished  cases  with  dust 
proof  tops. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  full  description,  together  with  special 
price.  Also,  I  will  send  you  recipe  book  of  125  different  dishes  to  be 
cool<ed  in  my  Rapid  Cooker. 

Remember  my  Cooker  Roasts,  Bakes,  Fries,  Boils,  Steams  and    ^^^  ^         ^^^        ^ 

Stews  any   and  all  kinds  of  lood  most  deliiioitsly.    Answer  this    ^^b.      HF>!     ^1&~       a'         ^I.  "^S: 
advertisement  and  get  full  particulars. 


WILLIAM   CAMPBELL  COMPANY,    Dept.  250,    Detroit,  Mich. 


^^u*» 


ASHETLAND  PONY 

for    the    Children's    Christmas ! 

Hilarious  happiness  greets  these  lov- 
able little  fellows  everywhere.  Your 
boy  or  girl  would  have  the  time  of 
their  childhood  with  one  of  our 
"Shelties."  And  the  physical  benefit 
is  immense.  We  ship  for  Xmas. 
Write  for  bookand  full  particulars. 

llt).\IiAP  I'OXY  CO. 
16  Spring  Street  Greenfield,  Oiiio 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


We  mean  a  DAIS  TU'.r*n*l)ri»LU  Vi  OK. 
witli  *'  Oaiisco"  Oiled  Linen  Back  iie-,-:!- 
tive  roll,  tliat  ideal  assistant,  always 
ready  vvlion  you  want  to  quickly  maiie 
100  Copies  from  Fen  Written  and  50 
Copies  from  Typewritten  Ori;cinal. 
CNiinplete  Duplicator  costs  S^» 
but  we  do^i't  want  your  money 
until  you  are  satisfied  that  it  is  all 
ri'-'ht.  so  if  vnii  nre  interested  just 
Write  to  send  it  on  10  Days*  Trial  >Vithoiit  Deposit. 
FELIX  P.DAUS  DULPICATOR  CO..  Dans  Itld^..  Ill  John  St,,N.  Y. 


BOSTON  S? 


The 

1912 

Direct  to  yon   from  the  factory  and  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  over  previous  models. 

A  fob  that  is  worth  from  6200  to  $3  (K). 
Tlie  monofrram    is  cut  from  Olie  Solid 
piece   of  Ueavy  stock,  any  two  or 

tlueelettercombination.  mounted  on  best  silk 
g^rosgraiu  ribbon. 'j^  ins.  luu^.lK  ins.  wide. 

Only  $1.C0  ll^?AiD 

Complete  with  swivel  attachment 

If    a    ^^nld    filU-d  patented     safety  attach- 
eiit  is  desirtd  add  §0  ,rj(l 

Our   Cilia  rant oc 

That  all  metal  parts  art-  h<-avily  plated 
ith  UK  g-old  and  will  staiid  sirid.  By 
■  in»  14K  we  c:^n  apply  lliorc  ;:rold  than 
we  use  18K  and  it  will  wear  bettor. 
Attach  a  dollar  hill  to  a  n<ite  telling  us 
ii-  initials  desired.  We  will  send  your  fob 
loinptly. 

We  will  satisfy  you  or  refund  your  money. 
Iloil't  miss  this  (opportunity. 
SiMid  a  postal  totlsiyfor  complete  catalog. 

will  ]>ay  yduto  know  about  us. 

«.  JOII.\STO\  CO..  INC.,    Mft-.    Jewelers 
)2  Sudbury  RIdfr*  lirstun  .Masii. 


Absorbine.J- 


THE   ANTISEPTIC   LINIMENT 


Q  -M  o  1 1  e  n       Absorbine,  Jr.  soothes  and  cools. 
*    It  relieves   soreness  and  inflam- 


For 

Burning,  Aching 

F^T^T^np  and 

r  Lh  1  Limbs 


TRADE  MARK    REG,  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


relieves 

mation.     It  is  a  strong  liniment 

useful  for  every  purposeforwhich 

a  good  liniment  is  intended.     In 

addition,  it  is  an  antiseptic  and 

germicide.  Absorbine,  Jr.  may  be 
rubbed  into  an  open  sore  or  wound  not  only  with  safety, 
but  with  assurance  that  it  will  cleanse  and  heal.  This  two- 
fold advantage,  therefore,  makes  Absorbine,  Jr.  the  most  de- 
sirable liniment  sold. 

Keep  Absorbine,  Jr.  about  the  house  or  factory  and  use  for  all 
forms  of  lameness  and  bruises.     It  quickly  relieves  pain  and  re- 
duces swellings.      Has  a  pleasant  odor,  does  not  stain  and  leaves 
no  greasy  residue. 

Tbe  Emerson  Laboratory  .Analytical  and  Indnstria!  Cliemists,Springfield,Ma>s.,on  Sept.l4,  I9U,  report: 

"  We  recently  made  an  exhaustive  test  of  Absorbine,  Jr.  to  determine  its  efiiciency  for  kill- 
ing germs.  We  made  numerous  tests  to  determine  the  dilution,  the  length  of  time  required  to 
kill  disease-producing  germs,  and  vie  find  that  your  Absorbine,  Jr.  in  a  dilution  of  25';b  kills 
the  staphylococcus  aureus,  tlie  common  pus-producing  germ,  in  six  minutes;  that  a  io% 
solution  kills  the  bacillus  coli,  an  organism  similar  to  typhoid  bacillus,  in  three  minutes, 
and  that  a  io%  solution  also  kills  diphtheria  germs  in  four  minutes." 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  sold  by  leading  druggists  at  $1.00  and  $2.00  a  bottle,  or  sent  direct, 
all  charges  paid.  Write  for  descriptive  booklet,  and  if  you  also  wish  sample, 
enclose  10c  in  stamps. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F. 


10  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  Turning  Worm. — "  See  that  measuring 
worm  crawling  up  my  skirt !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Bjenks.  "  That's  a  sign  I'm  going  to  have 
a  new  dress." 

"  Well,  let  him  make  it  for  you," 
growled  Mr.  Bjenks.  "  And  while'  he's 
about  it,  have  him  send  a  hookworm  to  do 
you  up  the  back.  I'm  tired  of  the  job." — 
Liverpool  Mercury. 


Secret. — The  attorney  demanded  to 
know  how  many  secret  societies  the  witness 
belonged  to,  whereupon  the  witness  ob- 
jected and  appealed  to  the  court. 

"  The  court  sees  no  harm  in  the  ques- 
tion," answered  the  judge.  "  You  may 
answer." 

"  Well,  I  belong  to  three." 

"What  are  they?  " 

"  The  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Odd 
Fellows,  and  the  gas  company." — Argo- 
naut. 


FIFTY  YEARS   AGO 

November  26. — A  party  of  Confederate  scouts 
capture  100  Union  men  near  Chattanooga. 

Commodore  Tatnall  exchanges  a  few  shots  with 
the  Union  fleet  in  Cockspur  Roads,  Ga. 

A  convention  to  form  the  new  State  of  West 
Virginia  meets  at  Wheeling. 

November  27. — Tremendous  excitement  is  cre- 
ated in  Liverpool  by  the  news  of  the  removal 
of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  from  the  British 
steamer  Trent,  and  a  public  meeting  calls  upon 
the  Government  to  "assert  the  dignity  of  the 
British  flag." 

November  29. — The  skies  to  the  southwest  of 
Charleston  are  illuminated  by  the  flames  of 
burning  cotton,  destroyed  to  prevent  it  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  forces. 

November  30. — The  Confederate  schooner  Wit- 
tivglon  is  captured  while  trying  to  run  the 
blockade  off  Savannah,  Ga. 

December  1. — A  slight  skirmish  occurs  at  Morris- 
town  in  east  Tennessee. 

"December  2. — A  sharp  engagement  takes  place 
between  foiu"  Union  gunboats. and  the  Con- 
federate steamer  Patrick  Henry,  aided  by 
shore  batteries  near  Newport  News,  Va. 

Congress  meets  in  Washington  and  notice  is 
given  of  a  bill  to  confiscate  the  property  of 
Confederates  and  to  give  freedom  to  their 
slaves. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 


Foreign 

November  10. — Nanking  is  sacked  by  the 
Manchus  with  general  slaughter  and  destruc- 
tion of  property. 

General  disapproval  is  exprest  in  the  German 
press  of  the  Crown  Prince's  hostile  attitude 
toward  the  Morocco  treaty  with  France. 

A.  Bonar  Law  is  chosen  to  succeed  A.  J.  Bal- 
four as  Unionist  leader  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

Turks  and  Arabs  are  repulsed  in  an  attack 
on  the  Italian  line  between  ^Hamideh  and 
BoumeUana. 

November  11. — A  semi-ofHcial  rebuke  is  given 
the  German  Crown  Prince  for  his  stand  on  the 
Morocco  question. 
The    new     German     battleship,     Kaiscrin,     is 

launched  at  Kiel. 
King   George   and    Queen   Mary   leave   Ports- 
mouth on  the  cruiser  Medina  for  India. 

November  12. — Wu-Chang  is  bombarded  by 
Chinese  Imperialists.  The  Governor  of  Tai 
Yuen-Fu,  his  wife,  and  thirty  Manchus  are 
beheaded. 
Thirteen  hundred  Arabs  make  a  demonstration 
before  Boumeliana,  but  withdraw  when  ex- 
posed to  a  sharp  artillery  fire. 

November  13. — Manchuria  declares  itseK neutral 

in  the  Manchu-Chinese  muddle. 
.  Oscar  Hammerstein  opens  his  new  opera-house 

in  Lon(jon  with  a  production  of  "Quo  Vad's." 

November  14. — A  republic  of  Shan-Tung  is  de- 
clared at  Chi-Fu,  and  Sun  Hao-Clii.  a  former 
Governor  of  the  province,  is  selected  as 
President. 

November  1.5. — Yuan  Shi  Kai  assumes  the 
premiership  of  China. 
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The  Turkish  forces  are  again  repulsed  in  an 
attack  on  Derna  and  Tobruk. 

Nov.  1(>. — Th(!  entire  Chinese  Navy  goes  over  to 
the  revolutionists. 

Yuan  Shi  Kai  names  a  Chinese  cabinet. 

Millions  in  Russia  are  threatened  with  famine 

owing  to  the  failure  of  crops  in  at  least  twenty 

provinces. 
The    Duke   of  Connaught   opens   the   twelfth 

Canadian  Parliament. 

Domestic 

Nov(!mt)er    10. — Andrew    C^Jarnegie    giv<\s    .S2.5.- 
000. ()()()  to  found  the  CJarnegie  (Corporation  for 
the  Promotion  of  Education. 
Presid<!nt  Taft  sp(!aks  at  .Sewanee,  Tenn.,  on 
peace  and  the  arbitration  treaties. 

November  11. — Secretary  Mac  Veagh  speaks  in 
Chicago  in  defense  of  the  Aldrich  monetary 
scheme. 

November  12. — C.  P.  Rodgers  falls  one  hundred 
feet  some  half-way  between  Los  Angeles  and 
Long  Beach,  his  ultimate  goal.  He  is  not 
seriously  hurt. 
Many  are  killed  in  tornadoes  in  the  Middle 
West. 

November  1.'}. — -The  Supreme  Court  decides  that 
the  Interstate  C^ommerce  Commission  has  no 
power  to  prevent  charges  for  grain  elevating 
ni  transit. 
Unconstitutional. 

November  14. — The  Commerce  Court  holds 
the  long-and-short-haul  clause  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  constitutional. 

The  American  Harvester  Company  is  ousted 
from  Missouri  and  finc-d  .$.50,000  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  that  State. 

November  15. — The  Appellate  Division  of  the 
Supreme  (/ourt  at  Albany  rules  tliat  directors 
can  not  be  held  personally  responsible  for 
losses  in  trust  companies,  and  orders  a  new 
trial  in  the  case  of  Herbert  L.  Satterlee  and 
George  J.  Could,  former  directors  of  the  Trust 
Company  of  the  Republic. 
United  States  District  Attorney  Wise  censures 
the  refusal  of  Federal  judges  to  impri.son 
wealthy  smugglers. 

November  16. — Attorney-General  Wickersham 
announces  the  Government's  satisfaction  witii 
the  Circuit  Court's  approval  of  the  reorgani- 
zation scheme  of  tlie  Tobacco  Trust. 

In  an  editorial  in  The  Outlook  Theodore  Roose- 
velt assails  the  Ciovcrnment's  trust  policy,  be- 
littles the  possible  good  to  l)e  expected  from 
literal  enforcement  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Law,    and    states    emphatically    that    in    the 

■  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  affair,  he.  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  not  deceived. 

Dr.  George  Harris  resigns  as  President  of  Am- 
herst CoUege. 

Bishop  Alexander  Mackay-Smith.  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  diocese  of  Pennsylvania,  dies  in 
Philadelphia. 

Thirteen  offlcials  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  Lehigh  Valley  railroads  are  indicted  for 
rebating  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  sitting  in 
New  York. 


TJteOtdiray 


The  Nc7v  II  'ay 


The  Fireplace  Question 
SOLVED 


bother. 


An  absolutely  perfect  lirc- 
pl:\co  pruar.uitoi'il!    No  more 
s:!i()kc — no  sool  — no  fuss   or 
Absolute  perfection  in  every  detail. 


The  Colonial  Head,  Throat 

OflH    n^mnAH    solves    every    problem    of    fire 

ClIIU    KldlllUCl      Pl'^t;    consiniction.       It    iiuMns 

■  tli.it    tlie     lirrplacr     must     be 

right     In      every     vital 
point. 

The  Colonial  Hc.ul  instirt'S 
.  I'ri^ht.  clean  lire,  no  matter 
u  I>at  the  direction  of  the  wind 
or  ho«'  draughty  the  room. 

I-A'cry  bit  of  the  smoke  jjoes 
lip  the  ..himne>-       Draft  can  be 
iistantly  controlled  from  the  nut- 
idc  by  a  slight  turn  of  a   con- 
veniently placed  thiiinbscreu— no 
stoopinjf — no  soilinjj   of  hands  or 
clothes  with  soot  or  ashes. 
NO  WASTED  HEAT — perfect  ratliation — room  is  warinetl 
as  (luickly  as  with  a  stove  or  furnace.  • 


FREE 


Our  h.ui  Isome  free  books  on  fireplaces 

antl    litcpl.n  e    < mistriu  ikmi    sent   abso- 

lutely  free  on  your  request.     The 

^^^^^^^^^^^  sum  i)f  15  years'  experiente  iti  lirepl.ue 
cnnstniction  at  your  disposal  without  any  cost  or  obli- 
gation. If  you  are  tliinkiu^  of  building  or  of  reinodelinu  \  our 
present  home,  or  if  you  non  ha\e  an  uns,Uisfaclory  fifolace, 
you  need  these  books.     Send  now. 

COLONIAL  FIREPLACE  CO. 

t2th  St.  &  4Sth  Ave.       Dept.  403S  Chlcaso,  III. 


_  I 

I  Gifts  from  the  Orient  | 

=  As  Displayed  by  Vantine's  = 

I  Have  Beauty  and  Individuality  j 

^  "W"^  ^he  East,  the  products  of  Oriental   craftsiuan.shij)  = 

=  I     are  gathered  at  Bazaars  and  Fairs.      In  .Vnierica —  = 

=  I     Vantine's  is  the  Treasure  House  of  the  best  the  ^ 

=  Orient  offers.     At  no  other  place  in  all  the  World  = 

=  can  be  found  so  many  gift  suggestions.  = 

=  The  Oriental  follows  no  set  pattern — hisw*  r'c  expresses  = 

=  individuality.       Exclusive,   unique,  artistic — these  gift  = 

=  articles    collected  by  Vantine  cannot    be  measured  by  = 

=  price,  and  will  reflect  your  careful  thought  in  choosing.  = 

=  You  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  Christmas  = 

=  displays.     If,  perchance,  you  cannot,  we  haye  saved  for  = 

=  you  a  copy  of  "  (Hfts  from  the  Far  Kast,"  a  book  illus-  = 

=  trating   over   200    moderately   priced   articles.     Your  = 

=  cop.y  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  = 

^  Address  Desk  L.  D.  = 


Oriental  Kugs 
Drapery  and  Wall  Fabrics 
Dress  Silks 
Oriental  Perfumes 
I-uories,  Bronzes 
Porcelains,  Teas 
Oriental  Jcivelry 
Fans,  Screens 


PERSONAL  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

^^_        .       Have  a  card  this ;  cir  distinrtively  your  own 

^K^^*^*^^^P  CluistuKis  eai  lis  1 1    ni  ih-u  mid  ink  drawing- 
gySiS&TRnllSiiS  BKARING    YOUIl   OWN    NAME,  printed  in 
OtM        vj>      L_i   s       j,^„y    ^i„^.^   a,„i   ciiiistmfts    Red;  size 
h«  IKtiomtj&ifiistl umi        4  X  ."»  inches,  weddin?  bristol,   envelopes 
to  niiileli.  5(J  cards  and  envelopcb  $-.riO,  KM) 
$3.00,    rl)arc:c3   prepaid.     Remember  ordi- 
nary stocic  cards  cost  10  cents  each  at  your 
stationers.     ORDKR  NOW.     Sample  free. 

EDWARD  B.  WINSLOW,     29  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  Oriental  Store.  = 

Broadway,  bet.  18th  &  19th  Sts.  ^ 

New  York  City  ^ 

Also  Boston  and  Philadelphia  ^^ 


HJJ 


"Forest  Home"  Virginia  Hams 

From  especially  fed  pies,  prown  on  our  farm  cured  Old 
Southern  Style.    Most  delicious  hams  that  money  can  buy. 

One  year  old,  8  to  16  lbs.  ~  30c  lb. 

We  ace  ewr)'  ham  a  year  before  you  get  it.     Don't 
worry  about  their  not  keeping. 

Get  a  dozen  by  frei.ght.     On  the  first  shipment  of  1(11 
lbs.  we  pay  freight.     Special  cooking  receipts  with  each 
shipment.     Mail  us  your  order  today. 
FOREST    HOME    FARM.     PL'RCELLVILLE,     VA. 


Popcorn 
Crispettes 

Built  This  Big 
Business    For 


store  in  Spring- 


Me 

I  standready  to  help 
other    men     to    make   good; 

>^^  men  who  have   business 


I 


I  am 
should 


\ h  o  p  e  s  ;     who 
are  anxious 
to  make 
lots   of 
money 


This  is  a  picture  of  my  big  confectionery 
field,  Ohio. 

The  money  T  earned,  sellinir  Poprom   Crispettes— a  new,  delicious 
comection— enabled  me  to  establish  it. 

My   l'..i>com  Crispette  M.ichiiie  made    me    a    rich   man.         Any 
ollxr  man  who   goes  at  it  as    I   did   can  make  a  lot  of  money 
jii-l  a  common,  everyday  sort  of  a  fellow.    No  reason  why 
do  any  batcr  llian  you. 

Write  me  today.     I'll  tell  you  how  I  built  my  big:  business.      I  11  tell  you 
just  how  I  went  about   it— how  you  can  do  the  same. 

If  you  follow  instructions  you  should  make  more  money  this  fall  and  winter 
than  vou  ever  dreamed  of.     Somewhere  in  your  town   there   is  a  small  stoie--a 
half-store,   a  litile   nook   or  even   a  store  window— where    you  can   set   up  your 
machine  and  ni.ike  money.    Vou  can  start  at  home  if  you  wish. 

Every    Time  You  Take    in  a  Nickel 
You  Make  Almost    Four   Cents    Profit 

VoM-ll  have  a  food  tl,,..-.'  all  to  y >.1£.      1  fwrmsh  a  s.cr,  t  f,.rmi.|a  f..r  loakin;  r   .>r.  l-  ^ :  il's  •'■ff-'-.^'' 

anythinj  else.     So  yu  escape  compelition.     IVople  h.iy  and  t.ny  and  Imy  Popcorn  Cnspcttfs  bec»UM    ot   the    taste. 
Til.  v'ro  so  different— SI    tasiT  and  t-inptin?.  folks  want  more  and  more  of  th'ni. 

Ill  my  literature  I  tell  you  all  alKuit  tlieni ;  alx'ut  men  who  have  made  big  money  with  the  nischiDe, 
tell  vol!  h.  »•  tliey  did  it.'    Its  verv  inter,  stinit  r.adiiie.  ,_.       ..       ^   .^     .,        .,. 

M.ikini:  men.  y  isnt  nearly  as  hard  as  It  seems.     Half  of  success  is  m  mafcinr  the    start-fhe   olVr 
in.l-ment  and  a  ro  d  pr..poiition.     I  L.ive  the  proivsition— >..u  have  the  .■our»re-ncr^■e-Jl■,.^ll,._nl.       Put  the  lhre« 
t..a..iher  IH»W  and  m.-ike  money.  ,«  I  did.        At  1  .ast  inv.stirate      I/v.k  int  .  Ill-  pr,.p.»itioi.        Let    my    gtory. 
the  slory  of  other  m.  u  «  ho  are  makiiij  m.>ney  with  a  Lonir  Popcorn  frispetle  Machine.     Writ*  t<Miay 

W.   Z.   LONG.     450    High    St.,     Springfield.    Ohio 
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A  Proved  Public  Utility 
Bond  Netting  5^% 

Secured  by  First  Mortfjage  upon  a  com- 
pletely equipped  electric  railway  and  thor- 
oughly modern  light,  heat  and  power  plant 
operating  in  avvealtliy,  thickly  settled  com- 
munity. These  bonds  combine  the  follow- 
ing strong  features: 

1st.  The  actual  cash  invest- 
ment in  the  property  is 
nearly  two  and  a  half 
times  the  outstanding 
bonds. 
2nd.  Under  the  operation  of  our 
serial  payment  plan  one  - 
seventh  of  the  issue  has  al- 
ready matured  and  was  paid 
promptly. 

3ird.     The  net  earnings  of  the  Com- 
pany for  the  past  three  years 
have  averaged  more  than  two 
and  a  half  times  the  maximum 
annual  interest  charge  on  the 
present  bond  issue. 
The  management  of  the  Company  is  ex- 
perienced, and  progressive,  and  the  stock- 
holders are    wealthy  an8    influential  men. 
The    territory  served  by  the  Company  is 
rapidly  increasing  in  population. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  750  R. 

Peabocbf, 
Honghteling&Go. 

'Established  1865)    105  S.  La  Salle  St..  CHICAGO 


Accepted  by  the 
U.  S.  Government 
as  security  for 


BONDS 

Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

ffer.    Instead  of  the    2%    the 


are  the  only  class  we  offer.    Instead  of  the    2%    the 

Postal  Banks  pay  these 

Bonds  will  yield   from 

lyritc  for  FREE  Circular. 

New  First  Nat'l  Bank.  Dept.  C-1  Columbus,  O. 


Convertible 
6%  Notes  at  Par 

We  offer  and  recommend  at 
par  and  interest  the  Three-Year 
Convertible  6%  Coupon  Gold  Notes 
of  a  public  service  corporation  hav- 
ing an  exclusive  20-year  franchise 
in  a  city  of  over  200,000  population. 
This  issue  is  secured  by  bonds 
equal  to  237%  of  the  total  amount 
of  outstanding  notes,  and  the  net 
earnings  applicable  to  interest  on 
the  issue  are  more  than  five  and 
one-half  times  the  amount  required. 
Full  particulars  on  application. 

Ask  for  Circular  C-144 

GuarantyTrust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 

Capital  and  Surplus  -     -    $23,000,000 
Deposits 161,000,000 


(^INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


THE  DECLINE  AND  RECOVERY 

THE  somewhat  bullish  state^  of  senti- 
ment which  set  in  in  the  stock-market 
early  in  November,  followed  what  has  been 
called  "The  culmination  of  bad  news,"  that 
is,  the  suit  brought  against  the  Steel  Trust 
for  its  dissolution.  It  is  recognized,  how- 
ever, that  the  sharp  advances  which  set  in 
were  due  in  considerable  part  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  short  interest  in  leading 
stocks.  This  short  interest  is  declared  by 
Bradstreei' s  to  have  been  "  much  greater 
than  the  Street  had  estimated."  At  the 
same  time  the  final  break  caused  by  the  suit 
"  led  to  large  speculative  buying  by  inter- 
ests of  the  first  order."  Apparently  these 
interests  had  reached  a  conclusion  that 
the  suit  had  exhausted  the  possible  bad 
news.  As  against  a  previous  decline  in 
prices  ranging  from  10  to  nearly  40  points 
in  the  active  share  list,  a  recovery  set  in 
which  carried  stocks  from  5  to  nearly  20 
points  higher.  Tables  are  presented  by 
BradstreeCs  giving  the  high  prices  reached 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  by  leading 
active  stocks,  with  the  low  quotations  for 
the  early  autumn,  and  the  prices  touched 
during  the  recovery  of  the  week  ending 
November  11. 

High 
High,  Low  of  this 
1911  AutimanWeek 


Atcliison 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Canadian  Pacific 

Chesapeake  &  OUo 

Chicago, Milwaukee&St.  Paul 

Erie 

Great  Northern 

Lehigh  Valley 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

Missouri  Pacific 

New  York  Central 

N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  Hartford.  .  .  . 

Norfolk  &  Western 

Northern  Pacific 

Peimsylvania 

Reading 

Rock  Island 

Southern  Pacific 

Southern  Railway  pfd 

Union  Pacific 

Amalgamated  Copper 

American  Cotton  Oil 

Amer.  Smelting  &  Refining .  . 
American  Sugar  Refining. .  .  . 
Am.  Telephone  &  Telegraph . 

Anaconda  Copper 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit .... 

Consolidated  Gas 

Distillers  Securities 

General  Electric 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  pfd  .  .  . 

United  States  Rubber 

United  States  Steel 

United  States  Steel  pfd 

Virginia-CaroUna  Chemical. . 


116^  99  J^   109 

1321^  117  5^  1291^ 

109^  93  M   10314 

247  218       242 14" 

86  Vs  68  y»     76 

13314  105  M    114 

38  58  27  M      33  ?i 

140  119        129}4 

181"^  151        179,1^ 

151  136 H   151 

63  33  M     42  Vg 

115  H  99^8   108  H 

151  H  126  H   138 'i 

llOK  99  M    109  4 

137  >i  llOH    122  4 

130  }i  IISH    123  3^8 

161  >g  134        15334 

34  Ji  22M     28  Ji 

125^  104H    115 

75  H  62  73 

192^  153  H   174^^ 

7154  44?i     60  J^ 

62  54  415/8     45  M 

83  3-^  56  5^  73  5^ 
122H  112K  118?i 
153  Vs  131  Vi   141  14 

41  Vs  29  37  'i 

84  5-8  72  78  5i 
148^  128  34    142  ;-8 

38  }4  29  32  ^ 

168  54  142        154  ^i 

99  54  74  }i     815/8 

47  Ji  30  H      45  54 

82  14  50  65  3  s 

120  J^  103        110)2 

70  Ji  43  H     52  3-^ 


Following  are  further  comments  which 
BradstreeC s  makes  on  this  showing; 

"  In  a  general  way  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
rebound  in  quotations  since  the  character 
of  the  market  changed  has  amounted  to 
about  one-half  the  preceding  decline.  At 
the  same  time  the  results  in  connection 
with  some  special  stocks  are  interesting. 
Throughout  the  past  three  months  specu- 
lative activity  was  centered  largely  in  three 
issues.  Union  Pacific,  United  States  Steel 
common,  and  Reading,  which  were  the 
principal  objects  of  bearish  attacks  and 
manipulation.  Union  Pacific,  in  particular, 
sold  down  SS-^'g  points  from  the  highest 
price  of  the  year,  while  Steel  common  de- 
clined 32)^  points  and  Reading  27%  points. 
In  the  recovery  Union  Pacific  has  regained 
21)^  points,  Steel  15?8  points,  and  Reading 
19%  points,  respectively.  The  advances 
in  question  are  not  exceptional,  it  is  true, 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  dealings  in  these 
stocks  and  their  position  as  the  most  promi- 


nent vehicles  of  speculation  gave  to  their 
movements  significance  and  influence  in 
determining  the  course  of  the  general  list." 

THE    SUIT  AGAINST  THE  STEEL 
TRUST 

It  is  a  noteworthy  event  in  recent  stock- 
exchange  prices  that  the  quotation  for 
Steel  common,  after  the  suit  had  been 
brought  by  the  Government  for  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  corporation,  declined  to  50, 
but  that  within  a  fortnight  afterward  it  was 
selling  as  high  as  65.  One  explanation 
given  for  this  is  that,  whereas  many  smaU 
holders  were  frightened  by  the  suit  into 
selling,  larger  ones,  believing  the  suit 
could  not  succeed  and  that  the  worst  news 
possible  for  the  market  to  hold  up  against 
had  been  published,  aggressively  entered 
the  market  as  buyers.  Another  is  that  the 
result  of  the  elections,  unimportant,  in 
many  ways  as  they  were,  really  brought 
cheer  to  Wall  Street.  Many  shrewd  ob- 
servers saw  in  the  results  what  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  calls  "  indications  of  a  drift 
toward  greater  conservatism."  Such  ob- 
servers believed  they  foresaw  that  the 
campaign  of  1912,  instead  of  becoming  an 
exceedingly  disturbing  affair  as  heretofore 
predicted,  was  more  likely  "to  be  fought 
out  on  constructive  lines  and  thus  become 
reassuring  to  business  interests."  The 
growth  of  the  Socialist  vote  produced  no 
special  anxiety.  Its  meaning  simply  was 
that  irreconcilable  persons  among  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  had  broken 
away  from  their  own  parties,  while  the  par- 
ties themselves  remained  conservative  and 
would  both  nominate  safe  and  sane  can- 
didates next  year  on  conservative  plat- 
forms. 

•  Another  influence  operating  in  behalf  of 
the  quotations  for  Steel  was  the  declara- 
tion of  the  regular  quarterly  dividend  on 
the  common  stock.  While  the  total  of 
earnings  showed  a  striking  decrease,  it  was 
seen  that  from  the  total  net  of  the  previous 
year  had  been  taken  $7,500,000  "  for  ap- 
propriations,"— that  is,  for  new  construc- 
tion. No  such  expenditure  took  place  this 
year.  From  this  it  results  that  the  "  three 
months'  operations  under  disadvantageous 
trade  conditions  resulted  in  a  balance  of 
earnings  applicable  to  dividends  on  the 
common  stock  equal  to  1.8  per  cent." 
All  this,  in  the  judgment  of  BradstreeVs, 
"  does  not  compare  disadvantageously  with 
the  June  quarterly  statement."  More- 
over, the  unfilled  tonnage,  at  the  end  of  the 
September  quarter,  was  larger  than  at  the 
end  of  the  June  quarter,  while,  as  compared 
with  the  September  quarter  of  a  year  ago, 
there  was  an  increase  this  year  of  453,210 
tons. 

THE    ORE  PROPERTIES  OF  THE 
STEEL  TRUST 

Before  the  Government  suit  was  brought 
against  the  Steel  Trust,  it  was  announced 
that  the  management  had  decided,  under 
its  option,  to  cancel  its  lease  of  the  Great 
Northern  ore  lands.  It  was  surmised  at 
the  time  that  the  management  hoped  by 
this  step  to  forestall  a  threatened  suit,  but 
it  appeared  when  the  suit  was  brought  that 
control  of  the  ore  properties  was  not  the 
only   circumstance   on  which  the  Govern- 
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meiit  based  its  action.  Final  decision  on 
the  suit  is  not  looked  for  within  at  least 
two  years,  or  possibly  three  or  four. 

Moody's  Magazine  takes  the  j^ound  that 
*'  the  most  vital  factor  in  this  whole  steel 
situation  is  the  question  of  control  of 
Tennessee  ore."  It  does  not  regard  the 
loss  of  the  Great  Northern  ores  as  in  any 
way  a  blow  to  the  Trust.  The  lease  from 
the  Great  Northern  was  not  a  bargain  for 
the  Steel  Trust.  This  became  especially 
true  after  the  Trust  had  acquired  control  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company:  the 
Great  Northern  lease  looked  then  some- 
thing like  "  a  white  elephant,"  since  the 
Tennessee  ores  are  probably  "  almost  as 
valuable  as  all  the  Lake  Superior  deposits 
combined."  Moreover,  the  Tennessee  ore 
is  "of  an  almost  ideal  kind  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pig-iron,"  and  far  more  advan- 
tageously located  than  the  Lake  Superior 
deposits.  The  Steel  Corporation,  instead 
of  paying  out  in  the  next  thirty  years 
5700,000,000  in  royalties  for  mining  ore  on 
Lake  Superior,  can  now  mine  nearly  as 
much  in  Tennessee  "  at  just  as  low  a  mining 
cost  and  without  the  paying  of  an>  royal- 
ties whatever." 

Meanwhile,  new  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  valuations  of  the  Steel  proper- 
ties made  by  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions Smith  of  the  Federal  Government. 
That  valuation  left  an  equity  of  $587,582,- 
000  of  actual  property,  after  deductions  had 
been  made  for  the  underlying  bonds,  se- 
cured obligations,  and  5-per-cent.  bonds. 
With  the  preferred  stock  deducted  from 
this  equity  at  par,  there  was  left  a  valua- 
tion of  $267,300,000  for  the  common 
stock,  which  meant  $52  per  share.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  employed  an  expert  to 
make  another  valuation  of  these  proper- 
ties. The  result  was  tangible  assets,  after 
deducting  the  underlying  bonds,  secured 
obligations,  and  5-per-cent.  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  $767,752,000,  which  sum,  after  the 
preferred  stock  had  been  written  off  at  par, 
would  leave  $407,471,000  for  the  common 
stock,  giving  a  book-value  of  about  $80  per 
share.  The  average  of  these  two  estimates 
gives  a  valuation  of  $66  per  share. 

The  Financial  World  contends  that, 
while  the  Steel  surplus  sinco  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  corporation  has  averaged  about 
9  per  cent,  for  the  common  stock,  the  sur- 
plus of  earnings  would  be  less  if  the  corpora- 
tion were  forced  to  dissolve  into  its  thirteen 
original  companies.  Fear  of  such  a  break 
in  the  Trust  lies  back  of  Wall  Street  quota- 
tions for  the  common.  Once  the  Trust 
were  broken  up,  there  would  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  revenues,  including  that  from  its 
own  railroads  in  the  ore  fields,  where  the 
rates  have  been  so  heavy  that  they  earn 
100-per-cent.  dividends  on  the  stock,  all 
of  which  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the  cor- 
lK)ration.  Other  special  reveniie-i)r()ducing 
adjuncts  would  also  be  discontinued,  were 
the  Trust  to  be  dissolved.  The  salvation 
of  the  common  stock,  according  to  The 
Financial  World,  depends  on  the  ability 
of  the  corporation  to  resist  successfully 
the  suit  for  a  dissolution. 

DIVIDEND   CHANGES 

While  much  comment  has  been  made 
throughout  the  year  as  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  railway-dividend  reductions  being 
made,  few  have  thus  far  taken  place:  the 
same  being  true  of  industrial  corporations. 
The  Odd  Lot  Review  points  out   tiiat   while 


^ 


Careful  Selection  of  Bonds 

In  making  investments,  not  only  the  tangible  property  and  the  earnings  of  the 
companies  behind  bond  issues  must  be  considered,  but  the  future  growth  of  the 
territory  in  which  these  companies  operate,  must  be  assured.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  true  than  in  the  consideration  of  public  utility  bonds — a  type  fast  increasing  in 
favor,  combining  as  they  do  the  highest  income  yield  consistent  with  safety. 


The  growth,  success,  and  earning  abilities  of 
public  utility  corporations  depend  largely 
upon  the  stability  of  groivth  of  the  cities  in 
which  the  companies  operate.  Another  essen- 
tial feature  is  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
men  who  direct  the  policy  and  physical  opera- 
tion of  these  companies. 

In  making  your  selection  of  the  public 
utility  bonds  offered  you,  we  suggest  that  you 
consider  the  following  facts: 

The  average  increase  in  population  of  Ameri- 
can cities  from  1900  to  1910,  as  given  by  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau,  was  34.9  percent. 

The  population  of  the  principal  cities  served 
by  the  water  works  companies  whose  bonds 
this  house  handles  increased  in  the  same  period 
47.0  percent. — or  12.1  per  cent,  above  tlie 
average.  These  water  works  companies  serve 
over  70  municipalities  in  this  country,  includ- 
ing such  cities  as  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. ;  New  Castle,  Pa. ;  Joplin,  Mo. ; 
Racine,  Wis.,  and  East  St.   Louis,  Ills. 

In  the  same  period,  the  increase  in  the  cities 
which  furnish  the  income  of  the  traction  lines 
whose  bonds  we  handle  was  69  percent. — 34.1 
per  cent,  above  the  average  of  all  American  cities. 

The  properties  behind   ever)'  issue  of  bonds 


we  offer  are  invariably  subjected  to  the  great 
test  of  growth  of  population — not  only  x\\tpast. 
growth,  as  shown  by  the  United  States  Census, 
but  also  the  promise  of_/«/ttr^  growth  as  shown 
by  new  and  visibly  developing  industries.  In 
addition,  every  issue  is  passed  upon  by  the  best 
legal  and  engineering  counsel  and  by  expert 
auditors.  Every  test  which  our  experience 
dictates  must  be  passed  by  the  bonds  we  offer 
before  we  purchase  them  for  our  own  account. 

Judge  for  yourself  what  this  scientific  study 
of  the  future  of  these  public  utility  corporations 
means  to  you.  You  can't  afford  to  take 
chances  with  your  savings,  and  you  want  good 
income  return.  Only  by  obtaining  expert 
advice  ran  you  be  assured  of  the  largest  yield 
consistent  ivith  safety. 

We  will  gladly  aid  you  in  solving  your 
investment  problem.  Whatever  the  bond 
issue  may  be  upon  which  you  want  advice 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  consult  or  correspond 
with  you. 

Let  us  send  you  our  circular  giving  a  plain, 
simple  analysis  of  well-secured  water  works, 
hydro-electric,  traction,  and  general  public 
utility  bonds  which  we  are  now  offering  for 
conservative  investment 


to  yield  from  5%  to  6% 

From  a  large  and  attractive  list  of  municipal  bonds  which  we  are  now  offering,  you  can  make 
your  selection  of  securities  which  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  secure  deposits  under  the  Postal  Savings  Bank  Law. 

Write  to-day.     Address  Dept.  F 

J.S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA         NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.     Real  Est.  Trust  Bldg.       37  Wall  St.       Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 


The  opportune 
time 

for  small  investors  is  the  present, 
when  prices  for  desirable  bonds  are 
comparatively  low  because  of  the 
lull  in  business  generally. 

May  we  not  advise  you  regarding 
some    of   the    most   desirable    bonds  I 
issued,    in    denominations    of    $100. 
and    $500.    and  how  to  buy  them?  i 
Write  for  booklet,  "Small  Bonds  for  | 
Investors." 

BEYER  &  COMPANY 

52  William  SU      New  York 


You  Ought  to  Have 
the   New  5%  Book 

Every  man  or  woman  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  conservative  investment  of 
money  ought  to  have  it. 
It  is  free  for  the  asking — there  is  a  copy 
for  you.  This  Company  has  been  in 
business  17  years. 

It  pays  5  per  cent  interest  on  money 
entrusted  to  its  care  and  has  never  been 
a  day  late  in  the  mailing  of  semi- 
annual interest  checks. 

It  allows  the  nrithdrnwHl  of  money  at  any  time 
without  notice  and  without  loss  oi  iniere>t. 
Every  dollar  invested  with  it  is  amply  secured 
by  first  mortKHKes  on  improved  real  estate 
deposited  in  trust  with  one  of  the  8tron4;esl 
trust  companies  in  Baltimore. 
Nothine  could  be  sounder — more  conservative — 
more  desirable  as  un  investment  for  savings 
or  idle  funds. 

Write  today  for  the  book 

Calvert  Mortgage  &   Deposit  Co. 

1045  Calvert  Bldg.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SKaying 

Wiikoui 

Soap 

Brusli 


With 

EUX- 
SIS 


The  Great  English  Demulcent  Shaving  Cream 

EUX-E-SIS 

Pronounced  (UX-E^IS) 
Soothing  to   the  Tenderest   Skin. 


Saves  time — no  soap,  brush  or  cup  needed — 
a  tube  of  Eux-e-sis  and  a  razor,  that's  all. 
This  celebrated  English  shaving  cream  has 
for  a  third  of  a  century  been  used  by  men  of 
refinementand  nice  habit.  It  quickly  softens 
the  hardest  beard  so  you  can  shave  in  half 
the  time  with  twice  the  comfort.  Leaves  the 
skin  smooth  and  free  from  irritation.  It  is  a 
treasure  to  travelers.  Ideal  for  use  with  the 
safety  razor. 

None  genuine  without  the  signature  Aimee 
Lloyd  in  red  ink  on  tube.  Sold  by  best 
druegists. 

45c  a  tube  —  extra  large,  90c. 

Send  for  explanatory  booklet. 

PARK  &  TILFORD.  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Import  Agents 

Manofactared  by  4imee  Lloyd  &  Co.,  London,  Eng. 


the  year  has  seen  a  few  dividends  reduced 
and  some  passed,  it  has  also  seen  others 
initiated,  resumed,  or  increased.  Following 
are  same  of  the  items  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  account. 

"Virginia  Carolina  Chemical  reduced 
the  rate  on  its  common  from  5  to  3  per  cent, 
and  the  Texas  Company  reduced  its  rate 
from  10  to  5  per  cent.  The  5-per-cent. 
preferred  dividend  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  and  the  4-per-cent.  preferred 
dividend  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  were 
passed. 

"The  initial  dividend  was  declared  on 
American  Beet  Sugar  (5  per  cent.).  The 
dividends  were  resumed  on  Southern  Rail- 
way preferred  (2  per  cent.)  and  U.  S. 
Rubber  (4  per  cent.).  Increased  dividends 
were  declared  on  International  Harvester 
(from  4  to  5  per  cent.),  on  National  Bis- 
cuit (from  6  to  7  per  cent.),  on  American 
Malt  preferred  (from  3  to  4  per  cent.), 
and  on  Norfolk  &  Western  (from  5  to  6 
J  per  cent.)." 

'  From  this  statement  it  appears  that 
!  seven  corporations  have  raised  dividends 
and  four  have  lowered  them.  The  writer 
believes  that  if  reductions,  of  which  predic- 
tions are  still  made,  should  actually  take 
place,  "  the  year  is  quite  likely  to  end  with 
no  worse  record  than  an  even  break." 

THE  PROSPERITY  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  record-breaking  cotton  crop  of  the 
present  year  has  directed  new  attention 
to  the  unprecedented  prosperity  that  of 
late  years  has  been  coming  to  the  Southern 
States.  The  size  of  this  crop  has  led  The 
Financial  World  to  look  into  the  statistics 
for  the  South  given  in  the  Census  report. 
Here  it  may  be  learned  that,  while  the 
population  of  the  whole  country  from  1900 
to  1910  increased  21  per  cent.,  that  of  the 
South  increased  34,  the  increase  in  the 
South  being  largely  due  to  immigration 
from  the  North.  Since  1904  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  progress  of  the  Southern 
States  "  has  been  little  short  of  phenom- 
enal"; the  value  of  manufactures  has 
increased  40  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  the 
crops  in  ten  years  has  increased  115  per 
cent.  These  facts  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  advancing  quotations  of  Southern 
securitites,  which  have  been  further  justi- 
fied by  the  better  earnings  reported  by 
transportation  lines.  Prosperity  in  the 
South  means  much  for  the  entire  countrj^ 
It  will  bring  additional  wealth  and  a  fur- 
ther balance  in  our  favor  in  foreign  money- 
markets,  besides  a  revival  in  textile  in- 
dustries, which  have  recently  been  crippled 
by  excessively  high  prices  for  cotton. 

RAILROADS  AND  INDUSTRIALS 

In  the  history  of  financial  panics  and 
the  depressions  which  follow  them,  it  is 
a  familiar  experience  that  railways  feel  the 
consequences  first  and  industrial  proper- 
ties afterward.  Moody's  Magazine  eon- 
tends  that  we  are  now  at  the  stage  when 
industrials  must  suffer  most.  The  rail- 
roads as  a  "whole  seem  to  have  at  least 
held  "their  position,  if  not  strengthened  it, 
since  the  first  of  October."  Earnings  are 
light  as  compared  with  the  showing  made 
last  year,  but  every  day  brings  forth  evi- 
dence of  "  progress  in  the  matter  of  regu- 
lating operating  expenses  to  the  new  con- 
ditions." Since  the  first  of  July,  a  change 
in  net  earnings  has  been  noted.  Roads 
which  early  in  the  year  reported  heavy  net 


Your  Investments 

Would  You  Like  to  Know  About  Them? 

1^.292  investors  kept  themgelves  informed  in  the 
last  twoyejirs  regarding  s(^<'uritifs  of  all  kinds  through 
this  uubiiised  and  absolutely  independent  bureau  con- 
ducted by  the  FINAN('I.A.L  WORLD  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  its  subscribers.  It  is  a  safeguard  against 
all  fin.-fncinl  frauds,  un  invaluable  aid  in  the  selection 
of  sound  securities. 

OUR  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

If  >ou  will  mention  The  Literary  Digest  and  enclose 
postage  to  cover  our  reply  we  will  express  our  opinion 
on  ONE  and  O.NLY  ONE  INVKST.MENT  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN  and  also  send  you  a  specimen  copy 
of  our  paper.  You  can  then  judge  whether  it  is  to  ,^  our 
advantage  to  become  an  annu.il  subscriber  and  receive 
the  same  benefits  that  more  than  57.292  investors  have 
received  in  the  last  seven  years.  No  inquiries 
answered  unless  postage  is  enclosed.      Address 

The  Financial  World 

18  Broadway,  New  York 


RiBBOC^  D£NTaL  CRE^CO 


Here   is 
Proof— 

This   trial  tube 
will    prove  the 
delicious     effi- 
ciency of  Ribbon 
Cream.     Let  us 
send    it    to  you 
for  4  cents. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

U.-pt.  Y. 
199  Fulton  St. 
New  York  City 
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decreases,  "  are  now  reversing  the  process." 
Scarcely  any  advances  an;  shown  in  gross 
operating  receipts,  but  net  profits  "are 
expanding  quite  rapidly." 

These  conditions  have  brought  about  a 
l)etter  outlook  as  to  dividends — at  least  for 
many  roads  and  among  them  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  whose  most  recent  statements 
■'  point  to  the  probability  that,  if  the 
present  volume  of  l)usiness  can  be  kept  up, 
a  6-per-cent.  dividend  will  he  maintained." 
Similar  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the 
last  stat(iments  of  earnings  made  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific;  these 
■'  are  turning  gross  declines  into  net 
increases."  Meanwhile,  one  important 
railway,  th(;  Norfolk  &  Western,  has  in- 
creased its  rate  of  dividend.  Viewed  there- 
fore from  the  standpoint  of  business  con- 
ditions and  their  own  earnings,  the  railroads 
as  a  whole  seem  to  have  "about  turned  the 
corner." 

The  Avriter  maintains,  however,  that  in- 
dustrial corporations  "  are  yet  to  go 
through  the  most  troubled  period  in  this 
general  trade  reaction."  A  normal  cour.se 
of  events  in  these  matters  has  been  ac- 
centuated this  year  by  special  events  which 
have  disturbed  the  industrial  situation. 
By  this  is  meant  the  suits  brought  by  the 
Government.  Moreover,  "  the  margin  of 
profit  on  most  industrial  operations  all 
through  the  year  has  been  tending  lower," 
and  probably  will  continue  to  do  so  as 
long  as  trade  conditions  remain  as  they  are. 


BRITISH  INVESTMENTS    ABROAD 

For  the  first  three-quarters  of  1911,  the 
British  corporation  issues,  as  compiled 
for  the  London  Economi.sl,  reached  a 
total  of  £132,398,300.  With  an  estimate 
of  £27,600,000  for  the  issues  to  be  put  out 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  the  full 
year's  total  would  be  £160,000,000,  which 
compares  with  previous  years  as  follows: 
1910,  £267,439,000;  1909,  £1S3,357,000; 
1908,  £192,204,000;  1907,  £123,630,000. 
There  is  therefore  in  the  present  year  a 
considerable  falling  off  as  compared  with 
any  of  the  previous  years  except  the  panic 
year  of  1907.  Summarizing  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  issues  Tlie  Wall  Street  Jounial 
says: 

"Of  the  1911  issues  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada  each  got  a  little  over  £22,000- 
000,  and  the  other  British  possessions 
£16,954,100;  altogether  £()!,. ■)37.S00.  The 
following  list  exhibits  the  disposition  of  the 
remaining  £70,860,500  of  1911,  compared 
with  same  period  in  1910: 

Hritish  Investments  in  Foreign  Coimtrie.s — First 
'Nine  Months 

Countries                         lilll  l!)l() 

Russia £2.316.000  £;}.628.S0() 

Austro-Hungary 1,583.600  4.058.000 

Bulgaria 215.900  3, 603. 600 

Finland 970.000  1 13,()()() 

Denmark 1.089. ()()() 

Norway 3,008, .500  .W.OOO 

France 2:14.400  220.000 

Turkey 1 ,350, (UK) 

Greece 686,800      

Germany  and  its  posses- 
sions              202,000  771 ,000 

Dutch  Indies 4.'i4..'')00  4, .{02, 900 

U.  S.  of  America 19,328,200  38,002. 100 

Brazil 13,108,100  11,397,200 

.\rgcijtina 8.:i55.000  10.641,000 

Chile 2,415,700  3.823.700 

Mexico 1,127.800  4.079,800 

Cuba 6,501,;«)0  1,916,200 

Central  America 192.000      

Philinpines 403.900 

."^outh  American  States. 

n.  o.  s 403,000  1.085,000 

(^hina 7,434.500  494.500 

Persia 1 ,206,200      

All  other  foreign  coun- 
tries             242.500  985.900 

Totals £70.860.500  £92.022,200 


A  Desirable  Investment 

for  $5,000 

Combining  the  attractive  investment  features  of  dependable 
security  -  substantial  income  —  marketability  —  scientific 
distribution    of  funds  —  and    the    maximum    of    convenience. 

PAR  VALUE  SECURITY 

$1,000  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  4>^%  Bond  due  1961  -  -  - 
1. 000  Southern  Pacific  1st  Ref.  4%  Bond  due  1955  -  - 
1,000  Kansas  City  South.  Ref.  5%  Bond  due  1950  -  - 
1,000  Virginia  Ry.  &  Power  1st  Ref.  5%  Bond  due  1934 
1.000  California  Gas  &  Electric  b%  Bond  due  1937  -     - 

•Prices  subject  to  change  in  market.    Accrued  interest  to  be  added. 

Two-fifths  of  above  bonds  are  gilt-edged  and  legal  for  Savings  Banks  and  Trust  funds 
in  New  York  Slate — all  are  dependable. 

Three-fifths  are  listed  on  New  York  Stock  Exchange — all  are  meurketable. 

The  selection  comprises  5  different  bonds  distributed  as  to  class,  grade  and  location 
— providing  a  higher  average  yield  than  would  be  otherwise  possible  with  the  same 
degree  of  security. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  above  bonds  mailed  on  request.  Ask  for  special 
circular  D-64. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  special  recommendations  conforming  to  your  investment 
requirements,  and  in  any  amount  from  $500  upwards.  We  deliver  bonds  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  at  our  risk. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Dealers  in  Government.  Municipal,  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Bonds 


•COST  PER 
tl,Wi)  BOND 

YIELD 

$1,062.50 

4.20% 

950.00 

4.25% 

1,005.00 

4.97% 

975.00 

5.20% 

950.00 

5.37% 

$4,942.50 

4.80% 

AVERAGE 

NEW  YORK 
49    Wall   St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421ChestnutSt. 


CHICAGO 
125  W.Monroe  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424    California   St. 


Back,  of  the  Mortgages  we  offer  is  more 
than  fifty  years' experience  of  lending  on 
farm  lands  in  Central  Illinois.  No  pur- 
chaser has  ever  lost  a  dollar  of  principal  or 
interest  on  a  Mortgage  purchased  of  us. 


Il'rite  for  our  Mortgage  List  No.  214. 


A.  G.  DANFORTH  &  CO.,  Bankers 

FOUMDKD   A.U.   1S5S 
Washington  Illinois 


Handlint;  trust  funds 
should  read  BONDS 
AND  MORTGAGES,  the 

only  magazine  devoted  exclusively  to  investments  in 
real  estate  mortgages.     It  will  protect  client>.     .">end 


LAWYERS 


for  sample  copy 


1 142  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago 


A  Fixed 
Income  of 


©% 


THIS  BANK 

part4'.  i<  interest  compoonded  twice 
a  year  on  all  savings. 

Our  simpHlied  plan  makes 
Bankin.g  by  Mail  safe. conven- 
ient and  prohtable.  Deposits 
accepted  in  any  amount  from 
f  I  up.  .Absolute  safety  assured 
by  capital  and  surplus  of 
f  1. 700.000  and  by  strong,  con- 
servative management. 

Directors— H.  C.  Frick,  J.  B.  Finlcy,  H.  C.  Fownes, 
W.  N.  Frew,  B.  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  P.  C.  Knox,  J.  H.  I.ockhart, 
J.  M.  Lockh.irt. Thomas  Lvnch.  H.C.  McEldowney,  A.  W. 
Mellon,  k.  B.  Mellon,  D.  E.  P-irk,  Henry  R.  Rea.  W.B. 
Schiller,  J.  M.  Schoonmaker,  Geo.  E.  Shaw,  E.  A.Woods. 

KHEE  BOOKLET— To  learn  sll  »U>ut  this  bin  slrons  V«nk  and  oar 
simplified  plan  of  saving  tj  m&il  say  to  us  in  a  letter  *  mail 
your  free  ix»okK-t." 

THE  UNION  SAVINGS  BANK 

Frick  Building  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


paid  by  check  semi-annually,  is  provided  by  our 
$100  ten-year  New  York  Realty  Bonds.  Assets 
$3,150,000.  Fifteen  years'  consecutive  interest 
and  dividend  record.  Write  for  illus.  pami^hlet 
G,  showing  wonderful  growth  of  N.  V.  Real 
Estate,  also  facts  and  figures  showing  why  thie 
is  the  strongest  of  all  the  Real  Estate  Investment 
Companies. 

New  York  Realty  Owners 

4  VI   111' III    AVr  .  M  W  \(  iKK 


HAVE  YOU  $1000.? 

If  so  why  nol  place  it  in  some  good 
bonds  that  will  pay  you  6%  per  annum? 
For  many  years  we  liave  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  bond  investments  yielding  thi« 
rate  and  have  satisfied  customers  all 
over  the  country-.  Some  of  our  bonds 
arc  municipals  and  others  hinh  grade  gas 
and  electric  comjiany  bonds,  all  pur- 
chased after  a  thorough  investigation. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  list 
of  these  6*^  investments  on  request 
Write  to-day. 

GEO.  M.  SEWARD  &  COMPANY 

Bankers,  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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Door  knob  screws  will 
work  loose,  and  keep 
on  getting  loose,  until  you 
set  them  once  and  for  all  by 
putting  on  the  thread  a 
'^f^A  little  LePage's  Glue. 

Metal    or    wood,    it 
makes  no  difference  — 
LePage's  Glue  holds  that 
screw  fast  for  life. 

LEPAGE'S 
GLUE 

in  pin-sealing  tubes 
is  quick,  convenient, 
economical,  no  bad 
smell,  no  vvfaste.  Ap- 
ply the  tiniest  drop 
or  spread  it  over  a 
square  foot  and  what 
you  stick  stays  stuck. 

Get  2  Tubes  today 

One  for  yonr  desk 
One  to  carry  borne 

Send  for  BookIet,"GlneMm" 

It  shows  how  to  save  many 
hundreds  of  dollars'  waste. 

Russia  Cement  Co. 

If^g  manufacture  Glues  (hard 

or  liquid)  in  bulk  for  all 

industrial  purposes. 

62  Essex  Av.,6laucester.Mass. 

Also  in  air-tight  bottles 
with    metal    spreaders. 

Library  Slips  with  every 
Bottle  and  Xabe. 


Print  Your  Oivn 

Car.ls,  circulars,  books,  newspaper.  Press  $o. 
Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printing  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalojr.  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  &c. 
THE  PRE38  CO.,  Me riden,Connecticnt. 

HENS  LAY  AND  PAY 

BY  THE  PHILO  SYSTEM 

FREE  Bool^'et  by  E.  W.  Philo,  entitled 
"a  Little  Poultry  and  a  Living"or 
New  96-page  book,  "Making  Poultry  Pay," 
10c.  Both  books  and  the  n£w  enlarged 
edition  of  the  Philo.System  text-book,  $1.00, 
or  all  three  books  with  our  monthly  mag- 
azine, Poultry  Review,  one  year,  $1.50. 

E.  R.  Philo,  7  lake  St..  Ehnira,  N.  Y. 


Keep  your  Notes,  Ins.   Policies  a.nd 


valuable  papers  in  a  Barler  New  Document  File. 

Made  of  steel,  covered  with  seal  grain  keratol  leather.  Will 
la.st  a  lifetime.  A  perfect  File  for  office,  home,  or  safety 
deposit  box  at  the  bank.  Opens  like  a  book.  20  strong  manila 
pockets,  4'i  X  loj^  in  with  metal  eyelets.  Cord  allows  expan- 
sion, andholdsfast  without  tying.  Net  price,  $1.25  delivered. 
Guaranteed  Satisfactoru  orMoneij  Returned. 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  60  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


HIGH  FINANCE  FOR  NEW  YORK 
CITY 

"  What  financiers  of  Wall,  Street,"  asks 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "  would  dare  to 
adopt  for  a  railway  or  industrial  corpora- 
tion a  policy  .similar  to  that  by  which  the 
city  of  New  York  is  refunding  and  can- 
celing uncollected  taxes,  by  the  sale  of 
stocks  and  bonds?  "  It  gives  as  a  total 
of  such  taxes  in  arrears  on  December  .31, 
1910,  the  sum  of  $69,151,623  and  remarks 
that  if  any  railway  or  industrial  corpora- 
tion were  in  like  manner  to  capitalize  its 
bad  debts  "  the  scandal  would  shake  the 
financial  world  to  its  foundation."  New 
York  can  ill  afford  to  inflate  its  funded 
debt.  There  has  been  in  late  years  a  rapid 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  total 
budget  required  to  meet  interest  and  sink- 
ing-fund payments.  The  writer  presents 
a  table  of  such  payments  and  shows  the 
ratio  of  the  same  in  the  yearly  budget  and 
the  tax  rate  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx 
as  follows: 

Average 
Tax  Rate 
per  $1,000 


19H. 
1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 
1906. 
1905. 
1904. 
1903. 
1902. 
1901. 
1900. 
1899. 
1898. 


Interest  Plus 
Sinking  Funds 
$4.3,327,697 
40,943,696 
27,861,078 
32,086,773 
27,795.945 
25,147,107 
24,016,493 
21,780,254 
19,496,284 
18,710,441 
17,223,728 
16,182,402 
15,166,003 
12,704,566 


Per  Cent. 

to  Budget 
27 .  08  ]/i 
25.45 
25.94 
22.72 
21.66 
21.31 
21.69 
20.83 
19.42 
18.98 
17.75 
17.40 
17.13 
15.09 


$17.5790 
16.7804 
16.1407 
14 . 8499 
14.7890 
14.9051 
15.1342 
14.1367 
13 . 6368 
14.0757 
13.3792 
15 . 7063 
.0023 


11. 


While  the  tax  rate  since  1898  has  ad- 
vanced from  $11  per  thousand  to  .$17.58 
per  thousand  in  1910,  the  percentage  of  the 
budget  required  to  pay  interest  and  pro- 
vide for  redemptions  and  amortizations  has 
increased  from  $15.09  to  $27. 

In  another  ar.ticle  the  same  paper  dis- 
cusses the  New  York  policy  of  mortgaging 
posterity,  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer 
says: 

"Of  the  $799,441,993  net  debt  of  New 
York  City  outstanding  in  1908,  at  the  time 
of  the  last  census  reports  on  cities,  there 
will  mature  after  the  year  1928  the  im- 
mense amount  of  $.537,886,078,  not  count- 
ing maturities  arising  out  of  $170,120,216 
borrowed  since  1908.  In  theory  municipal 
debts  are  incurred  for  the  construction  of 
permanent  works,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
cost  of  construction  over  the  period  during 
which  these  works  wiU  be  in  existence. 
This  also  is  the  practise  of  those  cities 
whose  finances  are  managed  in  a  business- 
like way.  The  practise  of  our  New  York 
wild-cat  municipal  financiers,  however, 
has  been,  so  far  as  possible,  to  distribute 
the  cost  of  construction,  plus  waste  and 
graft,  over  the  period  during  which  pos- 
terity will  be  in  existence. 

"The  following  exhibit  of  the  net  debt 
of  all  cities  in  the  United  States,  which, 
in  1908,  had  outstanding  obligations  of 
$10,000,000  or  more  maturing  later  than 
1928,  will  make  this  point  clear: 

Net   Debt 
Amount     Per  Capita 

New  York $779,441,993       $157.74 

Philadelpliia 88,756.220 

Boston 108,486,406 


Cincinnati . 
Baltimore.  .  . 
New  Orleans. 

Newark 

Pittsburg .  .  .  . 
Providence . 


53,097,155 
51,988,883 
25,078,890 
31,654,401 
47,718,719 
18,470.000 


55.03 
119.48 
128.61 
58.62 
99.84 
96.50 
65.00 
65.24 
57.68 


AU  except  N.  Y 1,137,842,025 

Maturing     after     1928 

Amount       Per  Cent. 

New  York $537,886,078 


68.27 

58,.575,000  65.99 

55,467,201  51.53 

42,004,888  79.11 

34,052,800  65.50 

21,683,000  86.46 

16,098,960  50.86 

11,167,450  23.40 

9,263,000  50.15 

All  except  N.  Y 393,223,424  34 .  56 

There   is    no  other  great  city  in    the 
United  States  which   has   mortgaged    its 


Philadelphia . 

Boston 

Cincinnati.  . 
Baltimore.  .  . 
Now  Orleans . 
Newark .... 
Pittsburg ... 
Providence . 


Hy-Rib  Concrete  Factories 

Fireproof—  Permanent — Well-  Lighted 

Concrete  Roofs  and  Sidings  built  with  Hy- 
Rib  are  more  economical  and  better  than  brick, 
corrugated  iron  or  wood. 

Hy  Rib  reduces  the  cost  of  all  concrete  con- 
struction, because  it  does  away  with  the  great  ex- 
pense of  centering,  studs  and  special  equipment. 


Hy  Rib  is  a  steel  sheathing,  with  deep,  stiffen- 
ing ribs,  which  acts  as  a  combined  unit  of  re- 
inforcement, centering,  studs  and  lath. 

Hy-Ril)  is  endorsed  by  successful  use  in  Roofs 
and  Sidings  of  the  largest  factories,  warehouses, 
power-plants,  and  industrial  buildings.  In  Par- 
titions and  Ceilings  of  office  buildings,  hotels, 
apartment  houses,  hospitals  and  schools.  For 
Stucco  and  Plaster  in  residences,  garages,  shods. 
barns,  etc. 

Investigate    this    product,      Write  for 
^^      Hy-Rib  catalogue,  112  pages  of  illus- 
trations, details,    and  specifications, 
sent    FREE,     if  yoa    mention    your 
proposed   building. 


KAHN 
SYSTEM 


TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  CO. 

636  Trussed  Concrete  Boilding 
DETROIT 


THE  "  NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  15c. 

IVIAC.%R.%    C1.1P   COMI'.WY,  XHW  YORK  CITV 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


.KITA^ 


The  celebrated 
Jaeger  Underwear  is  suit- 
able alike  for  men,  women 
and  children, and  for  all  con- 
ditions of  health  and  occu- 
pation. Recommended  by 
the  Medical  Profession 
everywhere. 

Explanatory  catalogue  and 
samples  free  on  request 


Dr.  Jaeser's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores 

.New  Yorli:  S<)G  .">th  Atp., '22  Maiden  Lane.      Brooklyn: 
504  Million  St.    Boston:  2'2S  Kojiston  St.  I'hlladclphta: 
1516  Chestnut  St.    t'hieapo:  12(1  .\.  State  St. 
Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 
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future  so  recklessly  as  New  York.  It  is 
true  that  79  per  cent,  of  Cincinnati's  debt 
and  86  per  (tvni.  of  that  of  New  Orleans 
matures  after  1928,  while  only  68  per  cent. 
of  our  own  matures  after  that  date.  How- 
ever, the  per-eapita  indebtedness  of  New 
York  is  so  much  great(;r  than  that  of  other 
cities  that  the  amounts  maturing  after 
1928  are  only  .f  101.74  per  capita  for  (Cin- 
cinnati, and  .|8()..'i2  for  New  Orleans,  against 
f  107.65  for  N(!W  York.  For  all  cities  other 
than  the  metropolis  only  34.56  i)er  cent, 
of  the  debt  matures  after  1928;  and  this 
is  equal  to  but  .f20.93  per  capita.  New 
York,  therefore,  mortgages  her  children 
five  times  heavier  than  do  other  cities. 

"To  contract  debts  for  the  construction 
of  works  of  permanent  value,  and  to  retire 
the  bonds  issued  during  the  life  of  these 
works,  is  financially  sound.  But  to  con- 
tract debts  for  any  and  evc^ry  purpose,  and 
to  mortgage  posterity  as  far  into  the  future 
as  can  well  be  done  without  overstraining 
the  city's  credit  is  not  only  wholly  un- 
sound but  also  extremely  unjust." 


HOW    THE    STANDARD     OIL     COM- 
PANY   WILL    DISSOLVE 

On  November  16  details  were  given  out 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  the  plan 
by  which  the  original  company  will  be 
disintegrated,  the  distribution  of  new  stock 
being  made  on  December  1.  Thirty-five 
companies  were  included  in  the  old 
Standard  Oil  Company. 

These  thirty-five  companies  will  henc^e- 
forth  carry  on  the  business  of  the  old 
Standard  Oil  Company.  They  will  oper- 
ate as  distinct  units  each  with  a  board  of 
directors  of  its  own.  It  is  believed  that  all 
the  necessary  details  in  the  personnel  of 
the  management  have  already  been  ad- 
justed in  order  that  the  companies  may 
begin  at  once;  to  operate  under  the  new 
plan.  Some  of  the  companies  think  they 
may  be  able  to  operate  to  better  advantage 
separately  as  they  will  now  be  under  their 
own  State  charters.  Under  the  plan  of 
distribution  the  holder  of  one  share  of  the 
old  stock  will  rec(>ive  fractional  shares  in 
each  of  these  companies,  a  full  list  of 
which  follows,  with  the  fractional  part  of 
a  share  the  holder  of  one  old  share  will 
receive,  holders  of  mon;  than  one  share 
getting  multiples  of  tiiese  fractions: 


The  Modern  Idea 

Unlimited  Hot  Water  at  the  Turn  of  the  Faucet 


EVERY  self-respecting  man  and  woman  likes 
to  keep  clean,  and  glories  in  the  luxury  of 
a  good  bath.  Perhaps  it  is  cleanliness  that 
makes  us  self-respecting,  or  perhaps  it  is  the 
other  way  around,  but  we  all  want  everything 
that  will  add  to  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  the  bathroom. 

Possibly  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  an  unlimited  supply  of  hot  w^ater — hot 
water  ^vhenever  you  want  it,  w^inter 
or  summer — hot  as  long  as  you  want 
it — hot  as  long  as  it  runs. 

Unless  you  have  seen  or  heard  about  the  won- 
derful RUUD  AUTOMATIC  GAS  WATER 
HEATER  this  may  sound  like  a  pretty  big 
claim,  but,  like  all  ingenious  devices,  it  is  ex- 
tremely simple. 

The  RUUD  is  in  the  cellar  out  of  sight  and  out 
of  mind.  The  moment  any  hot  water  faucet  is 
turned  on  anywhere  in  the  house,  the  gas  is 
automatically  lighted  in  the  RUUD  and  the 
water  is  heated  as  it  flows  through  the  hot 
copper  coils.  When  the  faucet  is  closed  the 
gas  is  automatically  turned  off. 

Look  in  the  telephone  book  and  see  if  we  have  a 
branch  in  your  'town — if  not,  the  gas  company  or 
dealer  haa  the  RUUD  and  tvill  gladly  show  it  in  oper- 
ation.     Send  for  free  descriptive  booklet. 


Standard  Dwelling  Size 

sioo 

Pacific  Coast.  $116 
Delivered 


How  the  RUUD  Operates 

When  you  turn  a  hot  water 
faucet,  the  ^vater  pressure 
operates  a  valve  which  turns 
on  the  gas  in  the  burner.  All 
the  water  before  reaching 
thefaucet  must  flowthrough 
turn  after  turn  of  copper  coil, 
which  is  directly  over  the 
flame  of  the  burners. 
Now  comes  the  most  won- 
derful part — as  soon  as  the 
water  becomes  too  hot,  a 
temperature  regulator  auto- 
matically shuts  off 
the  gas.  The  coils 
are  so  hot  that  the 
water  continues  to 
run  hot  for  some 
time,  but  when  it 
starts  to  cool,  the 
temperature  regu- 
lator turns  on  the 
gas  again.  This 
continuesuntilthe 
hot  water  faucet  is 
closed,  when  the 
gas  goes  out,  and 
the  RUUD  ceases 
to  work. 

No  more  \vater  is 
heated  than  is 
actually  used— no 
more  gas  is  burned 
than  enough  to 
keep  the  water  at  a 
fixed  temperature, 
and  it  is  all  done 
without  even  a 
thought  on  your 
part. 


RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY.  Depi  H,  Pittsburgh.  Pa, 

Branch  Offices  In  all  Principal  Cities 


Classified    Coin  inns 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS.  HowtoC.et  Kvery  Dollar  Your 
Invention  is  worth.  Send  8c  stamps  for  new 
128-pagc  book  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACIIY 
Department  63  Washington,  D.  C 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  .1  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  tree. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  tee. 
R.  B.Owen, 45 Owen  Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

Instructive  Guide  Book  lor  Inventors  FREE. 

Special  offer.     Highest  references. 

E.   E.  V  ROOM  AN, 

Patent  Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  I'rotect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  62-'  K  St.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


Safe  Investments— First  Mortgages  secured 
by  land  and  netting  6',f'  collected  and  remit- 
ted free-  Send  tor  booklet  "A"  and  list  of 
offerings.  E.  f.  Lander ^t  Co..  (Irand  Forks, 
N.D.  Established  1883.    Highest  references. 


We  have  issued  a  booklet  entitled  "C'onven- 
ience  and  Stability  of  Our  Mortgages."  It 
contains  facts  that  interest  those  having 
money  to  invest  at  6'/«  and  7'r.  It  is  free, 
write  for  booklet  "C." 
Oklahoma  Fak.m  Mok  rciAcis  Company, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


SPEAKERS,    LECTURERS:    SPECIAL 

subjects  considered ;  material  furnished  for 
your  speech,  oration,  debate,  essay  or  club 
paiier.  Expert  service.  Write  us  vour  needs. 
The  Authors'  Agency,  500  Fifth  Av.,  N.  V. 

MANU.SCRIPTS  carefully  prepared  and 
placed  with  reliable  publishers  or  privately 
printed. 

MISS  DEAVER 
1  Madison  Avenue  Neiv  York 

~W E    GATHER    MATERIAL  for   club 

women,  writers,  and  speakers,  give  literary' 

advice,  correct  SiSS.,  and  look  up  ancestors. 

BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH, 

New  Albany.  Ind. 

LITERARY  OPPORTUNITY -Man  or 
woman  of  literary  ability  is  wanted  immedi- 
ately as  co-worker  with  authors  of  estab- 
lished reputation  on  important  literary'  prii- 
iect.  (lood  salary  and  opportunity  to  gain 
national  reputation.  "  E.  B.  E."  care  Lit- 
erary Digest,  New  York. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDI- 
CATE, San  Francisco.  California. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTVNITIES 

P.ATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TUUNEI).  Send  sketcii  tor  tree  reoort  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  oi  Inven- 
turns  wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
l>OLLAR.S  offered  tor  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress:  sample  tree 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


Classified    Coliinins 


REAL  ESTATE 


TUBERCULOSIS  P.AT I  ENTS  may  secure 

section  of  tine  agricultural  land,  in  small  or 
large  tracts,  near  San  Angelo.  Texas,  at 
$30.00  an  acre.  Ideal  climate  for  effecting  a 
cure.  Live  in  the  open  and  cultivate  the 
land.    Address  the  owners  at 

BOX  F 
University  Station  Austin,  Texas 


HELP    WANTED 


EARN  FROM  f  100.00  TO  $1000  00  monthly 
selling  our  cash  or  insUillimiit  5  per  cent, 
Apple  Orchard  Bonds,  providing  scientific 
cultivation  and  title  when  orchards  begin 
bearing.  Strongest  Pacific  Coast  Trust 
Company  certified  and  guarantees  interest. 
Property  located  famous  Owens  River  Val- 
ley. California.  Company's  credentials  '.m- 
siirpassed.  District  and  special  agents  wanted. 
References  required.  AinKl>lcr  Land  and 
t)KCHAKDS  t'oMi'ANV.  Trust  and  SaNnngs 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

STAMPS.    COINS.    ETC. 


$7.75  PAID  for  rare  date  IS.'iH  quarters; 
$'20  for  a  $J.  Keep  all  money  dated  before 
1880,  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  new  illus- 
trated Coin  Value  Book.  4x7.  It  may  tnean 
your  fortune.        C  F.  Clarke  Co.. 

Coin  dealers  Dept.,  »U,  Le  Roy,  N.  V. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ARE  YOU  A  UNITARIAN  without  know- 
ing it?  "The  Modern  Conception  of  Inxl.'" 
"Salvation  by  Character"  and  other  Unitari.in 
literature  sent  free  upon  application  to  Mrs.S. 
H.  Sto.nk,  156  Beech  St.,  Roslindale,  Mass. 


REAL    ESTATE 


r  Ej\H%.M.lW/^  winter  liomeMte  at 

.\llandalc.  I't  '  'lange,  on  famous  F^ast  Coast, 
and  build  your  home  for  less  thati  cost  of 
wintering  at  a  Florida  hotel.  Fishing,  boat- 
ing; finest  automobile  racecourse  on  ocean 
beach.  Write  for  .Allandale  booklet 
THE  ALL.OU.iLK  roMI'.4>V.  D4ITO>  4.  KL0B1M4 

Full  Rpnrins  Apple  Orchard* 

Yield  up  to  $1300.00  per  acre  yearly.  Without 
youi  leaving  present  vocation  our  system  of 
guaranteed  interest  bearing  Orchard  Bond'-, 
providing  scientific  cultivation  and  perfect 
title,  make  you  independent  Write  to-day 
for  our  California  Map  gi\-ing  particulars  and 
showing  location  famous  (Hvens  River  Valley. 

.tQlKDlTT  l..4>n  .«M>  ORCHARD!*  COMPIST 
TrQ>l  and  !iaTliig«  BnUdlnfr.  I^«  AogvleKCal. 

FROM  PEANUT  FIELDS  OF  VA.  TO 
Orange  Groves  of  Fla.  Thni  6  richest  Sou 
States  on  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  Big  profits  growing 
fruits  and  vegetables.  In  Manatee  County. 
Fla.,  raise  2  to  3  crops  yearly,  net  $,'>00  ti> 
$1000  an  acre.  Lands  cheap.  Booklet  free. 
J.  .A.  Pride.  Gen.  Ind.  A.gt..  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Ry.,  Suite  505,  Norfolk,  Va. 

WOULD  YOU  KNOW  THE  SOUTH- 
EAST along  the  Southern  Ry.  S>-stem,  its 
great  fiirming.  »i,jn>i/,ii  taring,  and  ituius- 
/r/rt/ possibilities.*  Write  .M.  V.  Richards,  L. 
.S:  I .  .Agt.,  .So. Ry  ..Room  .17, Washington, D.C. 

>PLEND1D  OPPORTUNITY.  Doctor's 
practice  and  country  residence  in  village  near 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  Penn  R.  R. 
House.  10  rooms,  bath,  steam  heat,  bam. 
chicken-bouse,  buildings  new.  Price  $5,500 
Louis  Sitzler,  107  Fourth  Street,  Hoboken. 
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WHOLE 

HOSIERY 

OR  HOLEY 

HOSIERY 


? 


Which  for  You? 

This  true-to-life  illustration  will 
strike  home  to  every  individual — 
especially  those  who  prefer  to  wear 
fine,  sheer  hosiery.  Do  as  millions 
are  doing — wear 


mornmg, 
find  your 


SAVE  HOSIERY— INSURE  FOOT  COMFORT 

Put  them  on  in  the 
and  taking-off-time  will 
hosiery  toe-perfect. 

Tojfctrds  slij)  on  over  the  bare  toes.  Fit  snug: 
and  light.     Keep  the  feet  dry  and  sweet. 

Washable — Sanitary — Durable.  Natural  color 
only — not  dyed.   .Sizes  for  men,  women  and  children. 

Every  pair  in  a  sealed,  transparent  packet  bearmgf 
the  Togaril  trade-mark. 

Lisle,  10c  per  pair — $1.00  per  dozen  pairs 
Silk,  25c  per  pair — $2.75  per  dozen  pairs 

Bay  a  dozen  pairs.  Never  be  without  them. 
Sold  wherever  shoes  and  stockings  are  worn,  the 
world  around.  Should  your  dealer  not  happen  to 
have  Togrards,  we  will  supply  you,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  In  ordering:  be  S7tre  to  state  szse 
stocking  you  wear. 

H.  L.  Nelke  &  Co. 
1003  Norris  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


C  I  hi  i'lht  1     I  I,  I  [I   L  Nelke  &  Co.  Philg. 


If  You 
Are  in 
Doubt 
What 
to  Buy 

jr    Mother,  Wife,  Sister  or   Friend, 
remember  that  a 

BISSELL 

"Cyco"  BALL-BEARING 

Carpet  Sweeper 

never  fails  to  please,  and  is  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  giver  for  ten  years  and 
more.  It  reduces  the  labor  about  gS'JL. 
confines  all  the  dust,  brightens  and  pre- 
serves the  carpets,  and  will  outlast  forty 
brooms.  Prices  $2.75  to  $5.75.  Sold  by 
dealers  everywhere.  Write  for  booklet 
showing  our  most  popular  styles. 

A   Christmas   Gift   for    You 

Buy  of  your  dealer  between  now  and 
January  1st,  send  us  the  purchase  slip 
within  one  week  from  < 
chase,  and  we  will    s< 
fine  quality  kbiack  leat 
case  with  no  printing  0 

Address  Dept.  38-A 

Bissell  Carpet  Sweepei 

Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 

(Largest  and  Only  E? 
sive  Carpet  Sweepi 
iMakirs  in  the  World  ) 
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Atlantic  Rofininf!;  Co 49996-9S.-^3S,'?rds. 

Borne-.Scryniser   Co 199.5-98:i:i8:?rds. 

Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Co 199994-98838,Srds. 

Chesebrough  Mfg.  Co 2777-98:i:i8:irds. 

Colonial  Oil  Co 2493-98:i883rds. 

Continental  Oil  Co 299.')-98:i88:?ids. 

Crescent  Pipe  Line  Co 59997-9S;538:irds. 

Cuniherland  Pipe  Line  Co.  .  .  .       9985-98;5;ix;5rds. 

Eureka  Pipe  Line  Co 49994-98;i88:^r(is. 

Galena-Signal  Oil  Co.  pref .  .  .  .  16875-98:«s;Hrds. 
Galena-Signal  Oil  Co.  com. .  .  .     35919-983383rd,s. 

Indiana  Pipe  Line  Co 99994-9S;53S3rds. 

National  Transit  Co 509033-983883rds. 

N.  Y.  Transit  Co 49994-9S3383rds. 

Northern  Pipe  Line  Co 39994-983383rds. 

Ohio  Oil  Co 599994-9833S3rds. 

Prairie  Oil  &  Gas  Co 179974-983383rds. 

Solar  Refining  Co 4994-983383rds. 

Southern  Pipe  Line  Co.  .  .  :  .  .  .     99994-983383rds. 

South  Penn.  Oil  Co 24995-983383rds. 

South  West  Penn.  Pipe  Lines .     34996-983383rds. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Calif.) 249995-983383rds. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  .  .  .  9990-983383rds. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Kansas). .  .  .  9993-983383rds. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Kentucky)..  9972-983383rds. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Nebraska)..       5995-983383rds. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  Y 149996-983383rds. 

Standard  OilJCo.  (Ohio) 34994-983383rds. 

Swan  &  Finch  Co 994-983383rds. 

Union  Tank  Line  Co 119993-983383rds. 

Vacuum  Oil  Co 24998-983383rds. 

Wa.shington  Oil  Co 7143-983383rds. 

Waters-Pierce  Oil  Co 2747-983383rds. 

Anglo-American  Oil  Co Share  for  share 

Coincident  .with  the  announcement  of 
this  distribution  of  stock,  the  old  com- 
pany on  November  15  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  $10.05  per  share,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  rate  declared  for  many  j-ears 
at  this  season,  except  that  the  five  cents 
appears  as  a  slight  increase.  This  is 
understood  to  be  due  to  some  detail  in  the 
readjustments.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany of  New  York  is  capitalized  at  $15,- 
000,000.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports 
officials  of  the  old  company  as  believing 
that  stockholders  will  receive  from  the 
thirty-five  companies  dividends  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  will  equal  the  40  per  cent, 
which  they  have  for  some  years  received 
from  the  old  company.  The  earnings  of  the 
combined  companies  as  a  trust  have  for 
several  years  averaged  about  .$80,000,000 
annually,  of  which  $40,000,000  have  been 
paid  out  in  dividends,  the  remainder  being 
carried  as  surplus.  It  is  believed  that 
new  administration  and  other  factors  due 
to  the  reorganization  will  cost  each  year 
about  $10,000,000,  making  the  net  earn- 
ings of  all  the  separate  companies  $70,- 
000,000  instead  of  $80,000,000  as  formerly. 


A   Card   of    Character 


A  Card  is  much  like  a  man,  after  all!  The  more 
character,  the  more  power  he  has.  The  more 
character  in  your  card,  the  more  power  it  has. 

The  Peerless  Patent  Book   Form  Card 

has  more  character  than  any  card  you  have  ever 
heard  of  before!  It  can  be  beautifully  enjjraved, 
or  it  can  be  neatly  printed,  as  the  user  desires. 
It  is  necessarily  always  clean,  because  of  the  bind- 
ing in  book  form  with  tissue  paper  between  each 
card,  and  the  book  form  also  Keefjs  it  from  be- 
coming wrinkled  or  crumpled.  Besides  it  is  al- 
ways "right  there"  when  you  need  it. 
Can  you  think  of  more  character  for  a  card? 

Write  and  get  a  sample  tab  of  the  cards,  de- 
tach them,  noting,  as  you  do  so,  the  clean 
smooth  edge  at  jjlace  of  detachment,  and  the 
protection  from  dust  and  dirt.  They  have  char- 
acter to  convince  you,  if  you  will 
but  see  them. 

OUR  SMART 
CARD  IN 
CASE 


The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Eslahlished  1857 
Engravers         Die  Embossers        Plate  Printers 
77-79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


The  really  fine  fellow  gives  only 
really  fine  candy.  No  prettier 
compliment  can  be  paid  to 
the  recipient  than  is  expressed 
by  a  box  of 

Belle  Mead  Sweets 

Chocolates  and  Bon  Bons 

They  are  made  for  those  who 
appreciate  delicacy  of  flavor 
and  the  utmost  in  purity.  De- 
licious, fruits,  nut  kernels,  pure 
sugar,  butter,  cream  and  choco- 
late go  into  them. 

Ask  for  "DeLuxe"  box  at  $1.00  or 

"Special"  (with  special  nutted 

candies)  at  $1.25. 

SolJ  at  the  better  drug  stores,  e-ueryivhere 

BELLE  MEAD  SWEETS 
85  West  End  Ave.  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Great 


Horse  Story 


"KATE  and  QUEEN" 
By  Prof.  Jesse  Beery 

King  of  Horse  Trainers 

J^quals  the  famous  "Black  Beauty"  in 
human  interest— surt>asses  it  in  practica- 
bility. "Kate"  a  victim  of  poor  handling 
18  vividly  contrasted  with"Queen"who  was 
more  fortunate.  Yonsympathize  with  one 
—rejoice  with  the  other— even  a8  you  sigh 
for  the  slum  waif  and  laugh  with  the  child 
of  fortune. 

Prof.  Beery  has  skillfully  woven  into  thi-s 
intensely  interesting  and  true  story,  many 
valuable  suggestions  for  handling  horses- 
a  result  of  a  lifetime's  experience. 

Special  offer  to  Horsemen 

Prof.  Beery  desires  that  every  horse  owner. 
trainer,  breeder— everyone  interested  in 
liorses— should  read  this  great  story.  To 
make  it  possible,  for  a  short  time  he  offers 
every  Interested  horseman  a  copy,  worth 
$1.00,  for  the  remarkably  low  price  of 

25c  Postpaid 

If  you  have  even  a  passing  interest  in 
horses — if  yon  own.  train  or  breed  them,  you 
will  gather  from  it  a  fund  of  knowledge 
worth  many  times  the  small  price.  Send 
for  a  copy  today.    £nclose  stamps  or  coin. 

FRFF*  Wtheachbook  wosendlree  a 
*  IVI-iII«  beautiful  colored  picture  of 
Queen — oil  painting  effect- suitable  for 
framing.    Order  today.    Address 

PROF.  JESSE  BEERY 


Box  502 


Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


ii 


NovcMihfM-  2J».  1!*J1 
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The  Winter  Capital  of 
the  South 

Free  from  climatic  extremes. 

Kcur  exc.-lU-nt  Hol<'ls--52  L'ottEi;;fM 
-Holly  Inn,  now  open,  Carolina, 
Berkshire  and  Hal'vard,  open  eaily 
ill  January. 

Numerous  spleiidiil  tennis  rourts, 

frequent  tournament!)  and  cliani- 
pionsliijis.  f.'o]'t  and  silver  prizes: 
3  golf  courses,  sliootinv  preserve, 
trap  shooting;,  livery  or  saddle 
ttoises,  model  dairy. 

Through  Pullman  Service  from 
New  York  to  Pinehurst  via  Sen- 
hoard  Air  Line.  Only  one  night 
out  from  New  York,  Boston, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati. 

Kind  for  illustrated  Booklet. 
Pinehurst  General  Office, 

Pinehurst,  or  to 
Iiconard    Tii((»,    Owner,    Kostuii, 


In  "  Cherry  Blossom  Season  " 

JAPAN 

CHINA  and  KOREA 

Leave   San  Francisco  in  Marcii 

Cost  about  same  as  good  living 
at  home.  Optional  return  via 
Trans-Siberian  route.  Send  for 
itinerary.  Address:  Room  21, 
225    Fifth    Avenue,    New  York. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

Boston  New  Yokk         Philadelphia 

CHJCAGQ  PiTTSbUKGH  DETROIT 


-T  MOOS  E'S 

Select  Foreisii  Tours 

To  the  Metiiterraneaii.  in- 
oludinBthe  Orient.  Also  Bril- 
ibh  Isles  and  Scandinavia. 
"  .\round  the  World."  First 
ohiHs.  Kxolnsive  features. 
Al.TilOlTSK  Tonus  C«. 
1336  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


A  cii;lii;hthil  .Spring  trip.  SailiiiK  Jan.  1!0,  on 
l<.  M.  S.  "H'rantonia."  for  Spain,  Morocco, 
Sicily,  Italy;  riie  Riviera,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo, 
iVc,  Paris,  London.  Ten  weeks — exclusively 
lirst  class— for  itineraries  address; 
Mrs.  1;.  .4«  Kobsuu    12  IjUiirenee  St.,  Yonkers«  N.  Y. 


HAVANA  ^"''  lO-d.iy  cruise  to  Ua- 
■'"■''*'-^'"  vana  tfives  you  six 
•  lays  at  si-a  a  deliKlittiil  journey  alon;;  tlie 
>  oastwise  resorts  of  tlie  Soiitliern  States — and 
I'uur  diiys  asln)re— time  to  visit  all  points 
ol  interest.  Or  for  an  extended  visit,  Cuba, 
and  particularly  Havana,  otters  unlimited 
diversions.  Ideal  climate,  excellent  hotels 
and  miles  of  splendid  roadways.  Write  for 
booklet. 

N.  Y.  Jt  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

OVard  i.iiie). 

General  Offices  ;   Pier  14,  K.  R.,  New  York  I 


CUNARD  WINTER   CRUISES 

ITALY  -RIVIERA-EGYPT 

Madeira,  Gibraltar, Algiers,  Villefranche 
or  Genoa,  Naples,  Alexandria  and  Fiume 
tOARMANIA  20.000  tons  lACO.VIA  ix.ofw  tons 
FRA.VCOMA  ls,l&o  tons    CAROKIA  20,000  tons 

t  Laitfest  Turbine  Steanter  Kvcr   Sent  to    the 
Mediterranean. 

Jan,  6,  Jan.  20,    Feb.  »,   Feb.  20,   Mar,  2 

Fill.  20and  Mar.  2  Sailings  omit  call  at  Fiume. 

Sperlal  Kail    Hulllni-   (ram    New  York  to    the 
Mediterranean 

S.  S.  IVERNIA        November  30 

A  la  Oarkf  bf  rvicc  witliout  chartfc 
StupovtTS  pei'inittc'd. 

tun.   I'AKTHI-'I.ABS      KIC.    APPI-V   T<»    t>KF1      I 

THE  CUNARD    STEAMSHIP  CO..  LTD. 

New  Y<trk,  Bostuii.  i'U'n-a.'io  Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia,  ^t  L/juis.  .'^an  Franfisf-ti,  Mon- 
treal.  Toronto  and  WinniptK  or  Local  Affents. 


r^s 


6  months'  ROUND  THE  WORLD  tour 
sailing  November  i8th. 

SOUTH  AM  ERICA-thecUmaxin  travel. 
Special  tour  Feb.  3d,  return  via  Europe 
without  additional  charge. 

JAPAN    and   CHINA   Feb.  7th,  with  ex- 
tension to  TRANS-SIBERIA. 
SEND  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

lUTriiiil.it   I'liiee,  iCustoii,  !Ha»>s. 


WORLD-  ORIENT— 
EUROPE 

Select  Parties.  Luxurious  traveL  Rea- 
sonable prices.  Also  hi^h-class  "Special 
Tours"  throuKh  Kurope  at  moderate  rates. 
Send  for  programmes. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS  CO.,  Ltd.  (33rd  Year) 

FlatiroD  Building  New  York 


Chautauqua  Oriental  Tour 

.Sailinji  Feb.  14.  Other  Tours,  Central 
Europe,  Norway  and  Russia.  Cultured 
Leadership.  The  very  best  obtainable  in 
CULTURAL  TRAVEL. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 
Marquette  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 


I'lVIVKUSITY  PICI\TS 

2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  IVIasterpiecesof  Art. 
One  eeiit  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  -Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Ufiiv. 
Travel,    19  Trinity  PI.,   Boston. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  june! 

July  sailinijs.     60tol00davH.     Small    select 
parties     14th  year.      Booklet  with  map. 
Johiuan  Toon,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

Travel  study  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 

Sammer  Tour,  Sail  Jane  20  and  29,  1912 

Expert  leaders,  lecturers,  preparatory  reading 

Address  Chautauqua  Institutioo,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


Europe  WM  Orient 


Sail  February, 

March,  April, 

Mav,     June, 

July.      Best 
routes,  best  manaKement.  best  testimonials, 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  TOUKS.  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EAGER 


High  Grade 

Small,  Select 

Private  Parties 


TODRS 


Oriental  Tour  sails  March  30,  ;?695.    Summer 

Tours  to  Europe.    Apply  at  once. 

EAHEK  TOURS,      3U8  .\.  Charles  St.,      Balto.,  Hd. 


*>^*a/( 


GOING  TO  WASHINGTON  ? 

Read  Harriet  E.  Monroe's 

"  Washington : 
Its  Sights  and  Insights" 

Illustrated  $1.00 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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r-A  NEW  IDEA  AND  A  NEW  SHIP-n 

THREE  SHORT  YACHTING  CRUISES  TO  THE 
WEST  INDIES,  13  DA  YS  $75  up.  19  DAYS  $100  up 

T^HE  Red  CroM  Line  are  sending  their  splendid  new  Touritt  Steamship  STEPHANO 
to  the    West   Indies   on   short   cruises;    enabling   busy   professional   business   men    and 
women,  for  the  first  time,  to  cruise  among  the  tropica!  West  Indies  islands  in  a  limned  time 
and  at  a  moderate  cost. 

To  Bermuda-  Nassau     Havana,   3100   miles— 13  days,  $75.00    up;    December   23d 
(covering  the  Holiday  season),  and  January  lOlh,  aher  the  Holidays. 

■,        --  To  Nassau— Havana— Kingston  and  Colon.      19  days     4600  miles — 

■Mgj^L  $100.00  up;  January  27th.     Rales  include  m^als  and  b«-rth  for  the  entire 

^MlKjS  cruise.     First  cabin  only.     Everything  new,  sweet  and  clean.     No  cargo. 

aWljMft  Ample  ballast.     Ship  remarkably  steady.     Electric  fans  in  all  rooms,  and 

THWrlr  forced  ventilation  from  deck.     Sea  sports,  swimnung  pool,  excellent  cuisine, 

'^^'^  orchestra.     Number  limited  to  I  30— no  crowding  on  ship,  or  at  ports  of  call. 
Ship  lands  at  docic,  avoiding  unpleasant  transfers  in  small  tenders. 

A  n  Early  Booking  A  doised.     L  imit  Will  Not  Be  Exceeded. 

Send  for  Illuslroled  Booklet  L. 

BO  WRING  &  CO.    17  State  St.  New  York 


See  Europe  in  an  Auto  ! 

■p  E  free  Irom 
-"-^  railway  trains. 
Stop  when  and 
where  you  please. 
Save  Time,  save 
Money,  enjoy 
more,  and  really 
SEE  EUROPE. 
We  have  for  Hire 
the  best  open  and  closed  Motor  Cars  for  Jiritibb 
and  Continental  Touring  at  the  most  reason- 
able Tariff  In  Europe.  Literature,  detailed 
Itineraries,  alBO  copy  of  "Through  Europe 
la  an  Auto,"  free  ou  request.  Write  us  about 
everything  to  do  with  Motoring  Abroad! 
The  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 

-  -    06  to 60,  Morning  Post  Buildings.     -    ■ 

-  -    Strand.  London.  W.O..  England.     -    - 


tr^<::^.p 


TIVO     <JK.«.\D    4  KL'ISKS   Xu. 

;al2(froni  New  Yorkl.  F.b.  1913  (from 
San  Francis'"o).  hv  the  palatial  rruisins 
siram<-r     '■VICTOICI.4     1,1  !<!>£." 

Will  follow  same  itinerary  asS.  S.  CLEVE- 
l..\ND.  $G,>0  and  up.  including  all 
necessary  expenses  aboard  and  ashore. 

E^^".\  Few  Accommodations  Available 
for  feeron.t  Cniise  of  the  S.  P  Cleveland 
from  .San  Krancisco  Feb.  6.  1912.  DURA- 
TION OF  KACH  CRUISE  110  DAYS.  Alsn 
Cruisrs  to  the  Orient.  West  In'lies. 
South  America.  Ilalu  and  Kghpt.  etc. 

HAMBUEG-AMERICAN  LINE 
45  Broadway  New  York 


iiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinmiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiff 


boo  feet  ele~i>ation 

HOTEL  MONTCLAIR 

14  Miles  from   New  York. 
In  the  hills  of  New  Jersey. 

T.  Ectinunci  Knimbholt. 


University  Travel 


Leisurely  Travel.  Eurripe  and  the  Orient  inter- 
preted l)y  seholars.  Private  Vaelit  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    Write  for  announcements. 

Bureau  of  Iniversitj  Travel,  19  Trioitj  PI., Boston 


4IO-I33       C  T  T  D  r^  D  C        9»oo 
»a.>s  H  U  K,  V->  r  C.       nnd  up 

Visiting  all  the  principal  places. 

I'ooklet  on  request. 

STKWAUT    &    W001>S 

263  Washiiijrtoii  St..  lioston,  Mass. 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

A  varied  series  Rivinjr  tlie  very  best  of 
Epypt.  Palestine.  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
I3th  season.  Leader,  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning, 
D.D.,  former  Editor  Conpregationalist, 
and  long  familiar  with  tbe  Near  East. 
Special  lectiiri-s. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  spriutr  ;iiiil  summer  covenui:  a  1  coun- 
tries. Wide  range  of  prices.  Write  for 
advance  booklet  just  issued. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational   House,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  the  Lands  of  Sunshine 


2  GREAT  CRUISES   5  WINTER  VOYAGES 


To  The  WEST  INDIES 
PANAMA  CANAL  and 
SOUTH   AMERICA 

l?y  the  New  Triple  Screw  Steamer 
LAURENTIC"   14,892  Tons 


JANUARY      20 
FEBRUARY   24 


31  Days 
$150  and  Up 


Programs  and  Particulars  from 
Pliavure  Criiisenipl.,  9  KroajHav,  V.  Y.  fit) 


To  The  MEDITERRANEAN 
EGYPT.  Via  The 
RIVIERA    and  ITALY 

By  the  Mantmoth  Steamers 

"  ADRIATIC  "      "  CEDRIC  " 

DEC.  2  JAN.  10  JAN.  24 

FEB.  21  MAR.*6 

Ask  for  Detailed  Itineraries 

White  Star  I.ii...  9  Br(.ad*a>.  I.  1.  Citt 
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THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 


November  25,  1911 


2CCentury  Limited 


Most  Famous  Train  in  the  World 

A  vital  factor  in  the  business  re- 
lations between  the  great  trade- 
centres  of    the    East  and  West. 


Lv.  New  York  4.00  m.      Lv.  Chicago 
1.30  M.      Ar.  Boston 


Lv.  Boston 
Ar.  Chicago 


2.30 '^ 
11.50^ 


M. 


M. 


8.55^ 


M. 


Ar.  New  York  9.25^,. 


Water  Level  all  the  Way 
You  Can  Sleep 


is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated 
80-page  booklet  with  six  complete 
maps  descriptive  of  delightful  tours 
in  this  charming  island. 

J  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 


FRANK  ROBERTS 

General  Pajiengpr  Agent,  United  Railways 
of  Havana 
52  Broadway     Room  209     New  York 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Scientific  and  Effective  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Without  Kesorting  to  Surg-ical  Procediirp 
The  only  private  institution    of    mag^nitude  in   the    United 
States    for    the    exclusive  treatment  of   Cancer  and    otlier 
maUirnant    and  benig-n    new    growths.        Conducted    by    a 
physician  of  standing.     Established  thirty-two  years. 

For  complete  information  address 
Berkslure  Hilb  Sanatoriom.  North  Adams,  Massachusetts 


Along  the  Coast 


New  York  and  New  Orleans 

on  magnificent  10,000-tons 

Southern  Pacific 
Steamships 

tAt\  One      t^/\  Round     Choice  of  One 
*4U  Way     ^  /  U  Trip  Way  by  Rail 

Includes  Berth  and  Meals  on  Ship 


Interesting  Literature  on  Request 


L.  H.  NUTTING.  G.P.  A.,  366-1 158-or  1  Broadway.  New  York  City 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 

EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"E.  M.,"  San  Francisco.  Cal. — "Please  give 
the  derivation  of  the  word  'Hello.'  and  mention 
.some  similar  words  or  equivalents  in  the  foreign 
languages." 

The  word  "Hello,"  u.sed  as  an  expression  of 
greeting  or  as  a  call  to  e.xcite  attention,  is  of 
ancient  lineage,  and  appears  in  many  varied 
forms  of  spelling  through  early  English  writings. 
Its  origin  is  .somewhat  obscure,  tho  possibly  its 
source  is  in  the  Anglo-Sa.xon  ea.  ah.  and  ta.  lo. 
Or  it  may  be  derived  from  the  Old  High  German 
word  hnlon.  meaning  to  fetch,  which  was  the  sig- 
nal used  for  hailing  a  ferryman.  As  to  the  for- 
eign equivalents,  the  French  has  "  Hola!  "  and  the 
German  has  "Hallo!"  as  expressions  for  calling 
or  shouting,  but  they  do  not  convey  the  thought 
of  a  greeting  or  salutation,  as  does  the  English 
word  "Hello."  The  usual  F"rench  expression  is 
"Comment  (;a  va?".  and  the  informal  German 
greeting  is  "  Wie  geht's?" 

"G.  S.."  Adhall.  Tex. — "Kindly  state  which 
form  of  the  pronoun  should  be  used  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  'Many  a  brave  man  met  his  (.or 
their)  death  in  an  obscure  moment  of  the  war.' 
The  subject  is  really  plural  in  sense,  as  it  means 
'  man.v  brave  men.'  but  the  pronoun  "-their'  does 
not  seem  proper.  Please  explain  the  construc- 
tion." 

It  would  be  Incorrect  to  use  the  plural  pro- 
noun in  this  sentence,  altho  there  are  instances 
when  it  would  be  proper,  as  "  a  singular  antecedent 
with  the  adjective  many  sometimes  admits  a 
plural  pronoun,  tjut  never  in  the  same  clause." 
Thus  the  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  cor- 
rect use  of  the  plural  pronoun:  "In  Hawick 
twinkled  many  a  light.  Behind  him  soon  they  s(^t 
in  night" — AValter  Scott.  But  the  English  lan- 
guage has  certain  idiomatic  constructions  in  the 
use  of  many,  which  has  the  effect  of  singling  out 
the  objects  in  a  class  or  group,  one  by  one.  and 
hence  requires  a  singular  verb  and  pronoun. 

"A.  C.  H.."  Trufant,  Mich. — "Please  illus- 
trate the  correct  usage  of  the  word  'purposing.'" 

Tliis  is  the  present  participle  of  the  verb  "to 
purpose,"  used  either  transitively  or  intransitively 
in  the  sense  of  resolving,  intending,  or  having  a 
fixt  purpose  or  plan.  Its  correct  use  may  be 
noted- in  the  following  quotation:  "So  often  pur- 
posing many  good  things." — Countess  Richmond. 

"M.  T.  M.,"  New  York,  N.Y. — "Kindly  ex- 
plain what  is  meant  by  the  'perfect  participle  of  a 
verb,  and  illustrate  it  with  the  two  verbs  uake 
and  bid." 

The  perfect  participle  is  formed  by  prefixing 
either  of  the  auxiUaries  having  or  being  before  the 
past  participle  of  the  verb,  thus:  pa.st  participle, 
bidden;  perfect  participle,  having  bidden,  or  having 
been  bidden;  past  participle,  waked  (or  woke); 
perfect  participle,  having  waked  (or  woke),  or 
having  been  waked  (or  woke).  These  perfect  parti- 
ciples are  generally  used  in  independent  phrases 
in  a  sentence,  and  their  correct  usage  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  quotations  from  Shakespeare: 
"Thou  thinkst  there  is  no  more  such  shapes. 
Having  seen  but  him.  " — The  Tempest.  "The 
government  I  cast  upon  my  brother,  and  to  my 
state  grew  stranger,  being  transported." — The 
Tempest.  "The  current  that  with  gentle miu-mur 
glides,  .  .  .  being  stopt.  impatiently  doth  rage." 
— Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 


Carrie's  Gone. — Lady  wanted  to  clean 
up  saloon.  206  State  Street. — Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 


Breaking  It  to  Him.—"  Your  proposal 

comes  too  late." 

"  Then  you  have  engaged  yourself  to 
another?  " 

"No." 

"  Then  why  not  be  engaged  to  me?  " 

"  The  silly  season  is  over  now." — Wash- 
ington Herald. 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT  TROUBLING  THE  WATERS 


BY  HIS  PLEA  for  the  rogulatkm  of  trusts  by  a  commission, 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  one  editor  remarks,  has  certainly 
succeeded  in  stirring  the  waters  of  two  pools  with  one 
stone.  And  altho  his  topic  is  an  economic  one,  it  is  in  the 
waters  of  the  political  pool  that  the  greater  disturbance  is  notice- 
able. With  apparently  equal  conviction  we  find  it  asserted 
in  various  editorial  columns  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  preparing 
to  enter  the  Presidential  race  as  the  Wall  Street  candidate; 
that  he  expects  to  emerge  at  the  last  moment  as  the  choice  of 
the  Progressive  Republicans;  and  again  that  his  intention  is 
not  to  assume  the  leadership  himself,  but  to  lend  aid  and  succor 
to  the  La  Follette  candidacy.  These  three  groups  of  prophets 
all  agree  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  President  Taf  t  at  last  stand 
revealed  as  definitely  at  cross  purposes.  "It  is  clear  enough 
that  'Theodore'  and  'Will'  have  parted  political  company 
sharply  at  last,  and  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  struggle  between 
them  as  representing  conflicting  schools  of  thought  within 
the  Republican  party,"  declares  the  Charleston  Post  (Dem.), 
which  adds:  "Whether  or  not  the  ex- President  will  try  to 
throw  out  the  man  whom  he  put  in  office  and  to  reassume  the 
scepter  he  gave  into  Taft's  hands  remains  to  be  seen,  but  the 
prospects  of  such  an  undertaking  on  his  part  seem  in  no  way 
remote."  He  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  is  opposed  to 
the  nomination  of  President  Taft,  agrees  the  Philadelphia 
Telegraph  (Rep.),  which  sees  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
"he  is  either  a  candidate  himself  or  else  expects  again  to  dictate 
the  nomination."  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  on  the 
other  hand,  characterizes  the  suggestion  that  the  Colonel  is 
now  using  the  trust  agitation  for  selfish  political  purposes  as 
"undoubtedly  rubbish,"  and  the  Chicago  Record- Herald  (Ind.) 
declares  that  in  this  instance  "no  sensible  citizen  should  be 
misled  into  imputing  'polities'  to  Mr.  Roosevelt."  The  Spring- 
field Union  (Rep.)  declares  itself  unable  to  see  any  reason  why 
anybody  should  regard  the  Outlook  article  as  a  slap  at  the 
trust  policy  of  the  present  Administration,  and  there  is  a  notice- 
able and  understandable  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
press  to  confine  themselves  narrowly  to  a  discussion  of  the 
economic  questions  raised  by  the  Contributing  Editor.  The 
Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog.  Rep.)  confesses  itself  "dazed 
and  bemused"  by  the  reception  accorded  Colonel  Roosevelt's 
article,  since  in  that  article  "he  simply  restates  the  doctrines 
of  trust  regulation  which  as  President  he  iterated  and  reiterated 
throughout  seven  years."     This  paper  also  pictures  the  Colonel 


as  sharing  its  amazement  over  the  excitement  he  has  unwittingly 
evoked. 

Chairman  Norman  E.  Mack,  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  on  the  other  hand,  avers  that  the  article  is  "  subject 
to  but  one  interpretation,"  namely:  "Roosevelt  wiU  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President."  He 
certainly  "makes  a  noise  like  a  receptive  Presidential  candidate," 
declares  the  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.)  "Maybe  so,  and  then 
maybe  not,"  remarks  the  Charleston  Post  (Dem.),  after  citing 
the  theory  that  "Roosevelt  is  walking  up  quietly  under  the 
shadow  of  the  La  Follette  commotion,  and  that  at  the  psycho- 
logical moment  in  the  Republican  National  Convention  the 
Colonel's  name  will  be  flung  to  the  breeze  and  the  delegates, 
and  a  stampede  trick  will  be  attempted."  "If  he  does  take  the 
trail  in  earnest,"  adds  the  Charleston  paper,  "there  will  be 
gay  times  in  national  politics  once  again — and  also  some  gloom 
in  the  preserves  of  the  conservatives."  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Ohio  Progressives,  at  the  recent 
annual  dinner  of  the  Garfield  Club,  declared  themselves  for 
Roosevelt  in  1912.  "The  Democrats,  who  are  packing  up  pre- 
paratory to  moving  into  the  White  House  on  the  4th  of  March, 
A.D.  1913,  had  better  not  put  too  much  faith  in  the  ex-I*resident's 
unpopularity,"  remarks  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  since  "he 
has  a  wonderful  knack  of  commending  himself  to  trusts  and 
trust-busters  alike." 

In  the  vanguard  of  those  papers  which  aver  that  his  article 
is  a  bid  for  Wall  Street  support  we  find  the  New  York  World 
(Ind.  Dem.),  which  points  out  that  the  stock-market  rallied 
immediately  after  its  publication,  and  asserts  that  "Big  Busi- 
ness" is  haiUng  him  as  a  deliverer.  And  The  World  goes  o a  to 
say: 

"Wall  Street  continues  to  find  a  comforter  in  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Paragraphs  from  his  recent  article  in  The  Outlook 
were  made  part  of  the  record  by  the  Harvester  Trust  yesterday 
in  filing  a  motion  before  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  for  a 
rehearing,  the  trust  having  been  fined  SoO,000  and  conditionally 
ousted  from  the  State  for  violating  the  Missouri  Antitrust 
Law 

"The  time  has  come  for  a  meeting  in  the  Morgan  librarj'  to 
organize  the  Roosevelt  Third-Term  Club  and  apportion  the 
campaign-fund  assessment." 

And  in  the  news  columns  of  about  the  same  date  we  learn 
that  "Theodore  Roosevelt's  policy  on  trust  prosecutions  was 
warmly    indorsed    to-day    by    the    American    Manufacturers* 
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"old  faithful!" 
— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


WHAT    SHALL     WE     DO     WITH     OUR     EX-PRESIDENTS? 

— Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

"DON'T    PUNCH,    DON'T    FOUL; 


Association,  representing  two  and  a  half  billions  of  invested 
capital,  at  the  final  session  of  its  convention." 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  (Ind.),  again,  is  firmly  convinced 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  intends  to  champion  La  FoUette's  candidacy, 
and  this  view  is  shared  by  Senator  Crawford  of  South  Dakota. 
To  quote  the  Milwaukee  paper: 

"We  should  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  it  clear 
that  he  purposes  to  lend  and  is  lending  his  influence  and  support 
to  Mr.  La  Follette's  candidacy.  In  what  other  manner  could 
he  more  effectually  insure  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Taft  without 
jeopardizing  the  Republican  party's  control  of  the  Federal 
Government?  What  other  meaning  is  to  be  placed  upon  his 
renewed  approval  of  the  methods  adopted  in  Wisconsin,  under 
Mr.  La  Follette's  leadership,  for  the  control  and  regulation  of 
corporate  activities?     In  his  article  Mr.  Roosevelt  says: 

"'The  success  of  Wisconsin  in  dealing  with  the  corporations 
within  her  borders,  so  as  both  to  do  them  justice  and  to  exact 
justice  in  return  from  them  toward  the  public,  has  been  signal; 
and  this  nation  should  adopt  a  progressive  policy  in  substance 
akin  to  the  progressive  policy  not  merely  formulated  in  theory 
but  reduced  to  actual  practise  with  such  striking  success  in 
Wisconsin.' 

"If  Mr.  Roosevelt  isa  candidate  he  has,  indeed,  a  very  peculiar 
way  of  indicating  it.  Men  who  seek  the  presidency  hardly  are 
given  to  extolling  the  work  of  their  most  popular  rivals.  Clearly, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  desires  the  nomination  of  Robert  M.  La  FoUette 
and  will  say  so  when  the  time  is  opportune  and  his  announcement 
will  serve  to  turn  the  scales  against  William  H.  Taft  and  over- 
whelm his  candidacy  for  a  second  term." 

"The  country  at  large  knows  that  Roosevelt  is  not  Morgan's 
nor  any  man's  candidate,"  avers  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  (Ind.), 
and  the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.)  explains  as  follows  the  confusion 
of  ideas  concerning  the  Colonel's  position: 

"In  one  way  it  is  most  remarkable  that  a  leader  of  the  un- 
doubted progressivism  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  find  himself, 
all  at  once,  spokesman  for  the  idea  which  the  corporation 
captains  have  been  trying  to  impress  upon  the  public  ever  since 
the  filing  of  the  suit  against  United  States  Steel.  In  another 
way  it  is  not  at  all  remarkable.  For  it  is  logical  that  Roosevelt, 
working  intelligently  at  the  solution  of  the  trust  problems  from 
the  outside,  should  meet  at  some  point  the  enlightened  business 
men,  working  at  the  same  problem  from  the  inside. 

"In  other  words,  there  is  but  one  right  method  to  settle  this 
great  question.  It  is  natural  rather  than  strange  that  both 
progressive  and  conservative  should  eventually  approximate 
an  agreement  as  to  that  method. 

"More  than  that,  it  is  almost  the  best  guaranty  of  the  right- 


ness  of  the  method  that  Roosevelt  and  his  bitterest  personal 
foes  agree  upon  it.  Such  agreement  must  be  due  to  the  insistent 
pressure  of  economic  truths." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bryan  thinks  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  done  himself 
no  good  by  his  "reen trance  into  political  activity  by  way  of  the 
trust  question."  To  an  interviewer  from  the  New  York  Press 
(Prog.  Rep.)  Mr.  Bryan  said: 

' '  He  was  slich  a  pronounced  failure  in  respect  of  enforcing  the 
Sherman  Law  during  his  seven  years  in  the  White  House  that 
few  would  expect  him  to  seek  public  support  by  criticizing  the 
Taft  Administration.  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  seven  years  made  the 
criminal  clause  of  the  Sherman  Law  a  dead  letter.  He  did  it 
■•vilfuUy.  While  he  was  thus  suppressing  the  weapon  that  would 
have  checked  monopolies  the  criminal  trusts  grew  to  prodigious 
proportions.  What  happened  to  the  Tobacco  Trust,  the  Har- 
vester Trust,  the  Beef  Trust,  and  the  Lumber  Trust,  and  others 
during  Roosevelt's  seven  years?  Most  of  them  waxed  so  fat  that 
they  had  to  create  stock-dividends  to  take  care  of  their  surplus 
earnings.  More  than  a  hundred  new  monopolies  were  created. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  is  the  last  man  who  should  give  the  American 
people  advice  respecting  the  trusts." 

While  it  admits  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  efforts  to  handle  the 
trust  problem  are  "much  more  amusing  and  interesting  to  the 
spectators  than  are  Mr.  Taft's,"  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
(Ind.)  asks  if  it  is  not  fair  "to  beUeve  that  Taft's  are  the  wiser," 
and  the  Springfield  Republican  develops  the  same  idea  in  the 
following  editorial  paragraph: 

"Had  Mr.  Roosevelt  remained  in  the  presidency  the  trust 
situation  would  have  been  substantially  what  it  is,  with  ore  im- 
portant exception.  The  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  not  unlike  what  is  seen 
to-day,  but  the  Steel  Trust  woiUd  not  have  been  prosecuted. 
Its  immunity  would  have  been  advertised  to  the  world.  Yet 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  President,  would  have  failed  utterly  to  ob- 
tain new  trust  legislation.  This  may  be  disputed  by  his  ad- 
mirers, but  one  may  feel  confident  of  it  for  the  reason  that  public 
opinion  would  not  have  tolerated  the  advanced  policy  of  regula- 
tion that  Mr.  Roosevelt  advocates.  The  'rural  toryism'  he 
now  ridicules  would  have  rebelled  against  the  virtual  repeal 
of  the  Sherman  Law.  He  could  have  made  no  headway  in 
Congress. 

"President  Taft's  service  is  not  yet  appreciated  by  his  dis- 
tinguished predecessor.  It  was  the  daring,  even  if  ill-advised, 
prosecution  of  the  one  'good  trust,'  to  wit,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  that  so  aroused  the  country,  so  focused  public 
sentiment,  so  mobilized  the  forces  striving  for  better  and  more 
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BACK    IN    THE    8ADDLE. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 


_      IS  Ht 
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TACKLING    THE    DUMMY. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Globe. 


HIT   THE    LINE   HARD." 


modern  legislation  that  brought  about  a  situation  like  the  present 
of  which  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  it  offers  more  hope  for  a 
rational  solution  of  the  trust  question  than  any  one  could  have 
deemed  possible  six  months  ago. 

"The  way  to  get  rid  of  a  bad  law,  or  to  make  it  into  a  good 
law,  is  to  enforce  it." 


RUSSIA'S   BAN   ON   AMERICAN  JEWS 


u 


W; 


HEN  IS  AN  AMERICAN  not  an  American?"— 
When  his  religion  doesn't  suit  the  Czar,  evidently, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  insistent  protests  of  Jewish 
editors  and  publicists,  which  are.  now  being  warmly  supported 
by  the  daily  press  throughout  the  country.  Tho  a  definite 
treaty-provision  guarantees  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
the  right  of  travel  or  residence  in  Russia,  the  Czar's  Government 
has  for  years  been  discriminating  against  Jews  and,  in  many 
cases,  against  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Protestant  mission- 
aries. This  is  done,  we  are  told,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Rus- 
sian consul  to  vise  a  passport,  when  the  holder  proves  to  be  of  an 
obnoxious  religious  faith.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  of  discrimina- 
tion seems  to  have  been  adopted,  much  discretion  being  left  to 
the  consular  officers.  For  instance,  the  Baltimore  Sun  informs 
us  that  Jewish  travelers  have  found  that  "the  purchase  of  a 
steamship  ticket  on  board  the  Russian  Government  line  of 
steamers  was  equivalent  to  a  certificate  of  orthodoxy."  Many 
prominent  Hebrew  financiers  have  had  easy  access  to  Russian 
soil,  but  it  will  be  remembered  on  the  other  hand  that  Oscar 
Hammerstein  was  prevented  from  going  to  that  country  a 
few  months  ago,  and  that  Oscar  Straus,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey,  not  long  since  refrained  from  making  a 
proposed  Russian  trip  when  he  learned  that  a  special  exception 
was  to  be  made  in  his  favor.  While  the  discrimination  hits  the 
Jews  primarily,  our  editors  are  all  apparently  agreed  with  the 
New  York  Times  that  "it  is  not  a  Jewish  question,  it  is  an 
American  question " ;  "when  Russia  declines  to  honor  a  passport 
issued  to  an  American  Jew  because  he  is  a  Jew,  it  sets  up  a 
distinction  which  we  do  not  make  ourselves,  and  which  we  can 
not  honorably  permit  anybody  else  to  make." 

Russia  excludes  tho  Jew,  because  "Russia  fears  the  Jew," 
asserts  the  New  York  American.     Hence, 

J'lt  is  no  wonder,  since  we  supinely  tolerate  it,  that  Russia 


refuses  to  recognize  the  American  passport  when  a  Jew  presents 
it. 

"But  it  is  a  wonder  that  this  country,  which  pretends  to  stand 
for  equality  and  freedom,  religious  and  political,  should  tolerate 
the  arrogance  of  Russia." 

Two  things  have  been  established  in  the  lively  discussion  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  press  ever  since  the  publication  of  James 
Creelman's  series  of  articles  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 
several  months  ago.  These  are,  thinks  the  New  York  Globe: 
first,  "that  American  citizens  do  not  get  their  rights  in  Russia"; 
second,  "that  our  Government  has  not  been  vigilant  and 
vigorous  in  securing  respect  for  these  rights  and  in  demanding 
redress  when  violated."  In  the  case  of  the  Jew  Don  Pacifico, 
England  stood  back  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  demand  that  a 
"British  subject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  shall  feel  con- 
fident that  the  watchful  eye  and  the  strong  arm  of  England 
will  protect  him  against  injustice  and  wrong."  So,  insists 
The  Globe,  tho  like  England  "we  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers 
and  want  trade,"  we  must  never  forget  that  "there  are  things 
even  more  important  than  trade — among  them  that  our  citizens* 
shall  not  be  insulted  and  unjustly  deprived  of  their  plain  rights. " 

The  Russian  Government  is  credited  by  the  New  York 
Tribune's  Washington  correspondent  with  being  willing  to  admit 
American  Jews  to  Russia  if  it  were  not  for  the  difficulty  of 
avoiding  a  charge  of  discrimination  against  other  nations. 
There  is  said  to  be  "serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Government  to  opening  the  country  to  the  free  entry  of  the  great 
body  of  Polish  and  French  and  Oriental  Jews."  and  how  can 
Russia  arrange  to  admit  American  Jews  without  leaving  the 
way  open  for  European  nations  to  base  a  demand  for  similar 
treatment  under  the  favored-nation  clauses  of  e.xisting  treaties? 

Russia's  case  for  discriminating  against  the  American  Jew, 
as  admitted  by  her  consular  representatives  here,  is  that  she 
is  unwilling  to  give  Jews  of  other  countries  rights  and  pri\ileges 
which  she  denies  to  Jews  of  her  own  countrj-.  This  argument 
brings  forth  the  following  comment  from  the  New  York  Evening 
Post: 

"A  traveler  armed  with  an  American  passport,  onee  past  the 
frontier,  would,  of  course,  be  at  liberty  to  \'is\t  any  part  of  the 
Empire.  How,  runs  the  plaintive  argument,  can  this  be  toler- 
ated when  the  Jews  of  Russia  are  restricted  by  law  to  residence 
in  only  a  certain  number  of  pro\inces,  and,  "wath  some  exceptions. 
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are  excluded  from  the  piincipal  cities  of  the  Empire?  The 
case  has  only  to  be  stated  to  reveal  its  lamentable  weakness. 
It  frankly  tries  to  make  a  right  out  of  two  wrongs.  It  implies 
that  the  American  Government  must  submit  to  discrimination 
against  its  Jewish  citizens  because  the  Russian  Government 
chooses  to  pursue  with  regard  to  its  own  Jewish  citizens  a  policy 
of  benighted  intolerance  and  cruelty.  The  fact  that  Russia, 
within  her  own  domain,  adheres  to  a  system  against  which  the 
conscience  of  every  civilized  nation  revolts,  constitutes,  if  any- 
thing, an  added  reason  why  the  application  of  this  system  to 
our  citizens  should  be  resented  by  the  American  Government." 

For  many  years  successive  American  Secretaries  of  State 
have  been  carrying  on  fruitless  negotiations  looking  toward  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  Russian  passport  problem.  There 
has  been  a  growing  weariness  of  the  long  delay;  Jewish  editors 
and  prominent  Hebrews  in  all  walks  of  life  are  now  demanding 
the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1832  as  the  only  way  to  bring 
Russia  to  terms.  And  in  this  demand  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
daily  press  have  joined,  believing  with  the  Charlotte  Observer 
that  "diplomacy  has  exhausted  all  its  resources."  Resolutions 
to  this  effect  have  been  introduced  in  Congress  and  a  number  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  have  promised  their  aid  m  the 
coming  session. 

But  there  is  a  new  Russian  Ambassador,  Mr.  George  Bakh- 
metieff,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  and  the  Springfield  Union 
and  New  York  Times  and  Tribune  believe  that  he  comes  in- 
vested with  authority  to  negotiate  a  revision  of  the  Russo- 
American  treaty  or  to  make  some  settlement  of  the  passport 
question.  The  prospect  of  an  early  solution  of  the  problem 
in  this  fashion  is  especially  gratifying  to  The  Tribune,  for,  in 
its  opinion,  which  is  shared  by  the  Newark  News: 

"Unsatisfactory  as  is  Russia's  present  treatment  of  American 
Jews,'  it  would  be  worse  except  for  the  treaty  of  1832,  and  it  is 
to  be  considered  that  abrogation  of  that  treaty,  instead  of 
'bringing  Russia  to  terms,'  would  more  probably  postpone 
and  make  more  difficult  the  ultimate  and  equitable  settlement 
of  the  controversy." 

Statements  made  by  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff  implying  that  Mr. 
John  Hays  Hammond  has  been  influential  in  our  Government's 
alleged  policy  of  trying  to  secure  financial  concessions  in  Russia 
instead  of  working  for  the  rights  of  our  citizens  have  been 
vigorously  denied  by  Mr.  Hammond  and  his  friends.  This 
"issue  of  veracity"  is  not  deemed  very  important  by  the  press, 
except  that,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  observes,  it  "is  not 
denied  that  the  general  consideration  of  America's  commercial 
interests  in  Russia  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  counseling 
patience  to  the  State  Department."     And  this  paper  concludes: 

"It  is  still  the  view  held  in  certain  quarters  that  the  material 
losses  involved  in  denouncing  the  treaty  of  1832  are  too  con- 
siderable to  be  put  aside.  To  that  extent  the  issue  has  been 
joined  squarely.  If  after  years  of  evasion  and  postponement 
by  the  Russian  Government  our  own  Government  still  believes 
that  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  American  citizenship  are  of 
less  consideration  than  the  promotion  of  certain  commercial  in- 
terests, there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  The  growing  belief  in 
this  country  is  that  the  argument  of  dollars  and  cents  is  not 
the  higher  argument." 

The  clause  of  the  Russo-American  "  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation,"  of  1832,  which  has  been  called  into  question  reads 
as  follows: 

"There  shall  be  between  the  territories  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  states  shall  have  the  liberty  of 
commerce  and  navigation.  The  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
states  shall  have  liberty  to  sojourn  and  reside  in  all  parts  what- 
soever of  said  territory  in  order  to  attend  to  their  affairs,  and 
they  shall  enjoy  to  that  effect  the  same  security  and  protection 
as  natives  of  the  country  wherein  they  reside,  on  condition  of 
submitting  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  therein  prevailing,  and 
particularly  to  the  regulations  in  force  concerning  commerce. " 


PANAMA  CANAL  AND  THE  RAILROADS 

HAVE  THE  transcontinental  railroads  the  power  to  choke 
off  competition  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  thereby 
shattering  the  country's  dream  of  lower  freight  rates? 
This  question  is  raised  by  the  recent  testimony  of  Bernard  N. 
Baker  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
and  it  has  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  those  who  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  either  itself  own  a  line  of  steamers  for  the  Canal 
traffic,  or  regulate  the  rates  of  the  other  lines.  The  whole 
question  is  the  more  acute  in  view  of  President  Taft's  recent 
announcement  that  the  Canal  will  probably  be  ready  for  use 
by  July  1,  1913,  instead  of  by  January  1,  1915 — that  is  to  say, 
eighteen  months  ahead  of  schedule  time. 

Mr.  Baker,  a  capitalist  experienced  in  the  organization  of 
successful  steamship  companies,  undertook  to  launch  an  in- 
dependent $15,000,000  company  to  operate  fifteen  fast  steamers 
in  connection  with  the  Panama  Canal.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
mail  subsidy  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year  from  the 
Government,  the  charter  of  Mr.  Baker's  company  provided  that 
' '  no  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  director  who  shall  be  a  director 
in,  or  an  officer  or  an  agent  of,  any  corporation  or  association 
engaged  in  any  competitive  transportation  business  by  rail." 
He  says  that  bankers  who  admitted  the  splendid  opportunity 
the  opening  of  the  Canal  would  afford  such  an  enterprise,  never- 
theless withheld  their  support  because  they  believed  the  proposed 
line  would  affect  the  securities  of  the  transcontinental  railroads. 
In  some  cases  banking-houses,  which  at  first  subscribed  for  stock, 
afterward  withdrew.  Further,  we  are  told,  shipbuilding  Qom- 
panies  which  eagerly  discust  plans  for  building  ships,  when  the 
subject  was  first  proposed  to  them,  suddenly  lost  all  interest  in 
the  proposition  and  virtually  declined  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  vessels.  This  means,  says  Angus  McSween,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog. 
Rep.),  "that  it  is  impossible  to  organize  an  independent  steam- 
ship company  for  operation  through  the  Panama  Canal  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  money  combination  and  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  which  are  part  of  that  combination."  Mr. 
McSween  goes  on  to  say: 

' '  Mr.  Baker  did  not  attempt  to  prove  that  there  had  been  a 
conspiracy  to  prevent  the  success  of  his  independent  plans. 
He  admitted  that  he  had  no  proof  to  show  that  the  money 
combination  or  the  railroads  had  exerted  themselves  to  prevent 
the  success  of  his  enterprise;  he  merely  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee his  experience,  and  left  the  committee  to  draw  its  own 
inferences. 

"He  made  it  very  clear,  however,  that  he  believes  the  Morgan- 
Rockefeller  money  combination,  which  controls  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads  as  well  as  the  sources  of  credit  in  the  United 
States,  has  absolutely  blocked  the  way  to  the  organization  of  an 
independent  steamship  line  in  order  to  prevent  effective  com- 
petition with  the  transcontinental  railroads  by  way  of  the  Canal. 
Those  poscessing  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  in  this  country 
will  have  very  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Baker's  convictions  are 
warranted." 

Mr.  Baker  urges  the  establishment  by  the  Government  of  a 
line  of  steamships  for  interocean  traffic  through  the  Canal, 
and  the  placing  of  coast-to-coast  rates  by  water  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  no 
other  way,  he  declares,  can  the  Canal  be  made  of  benefit  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  com- 
bination which  controls  the  transcontinental  railroads  be  pre- 
vented from  controlling  traffic  through  the  Canal  also.  In 
support  of  his  suspicions  he  pointed  out  that  the  only  steamship 
company  which  is  planning  to  enlarge  its  business  when  the  Canal 
opens  is  the  Pacific  Mail,  which  is  owned  by  the  Harriman  line 
of  railroads. 

Commenting  upon  Mr.  Baker's  testimony,  Senator  Newlands 
of  Nevada,  according  to  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Baltimore  News  (Ind.),  had  this  to  saj': 
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READING    THE     WILl! 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Globe. 


PERFECTLY    SIMPLE. 

-Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


THE    ONLY   ONE   WHO    CAN   SOLVE    IT. 


"If  capital  continues  to  hesitate  to  invest  in  an  independent 
steamship  line  to  operate  through  the  Panama  Canal,  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  step  in  and  operate  its  own  steamships  through  the  Canal. 

"With  the  Government  offering  a  subsidy  of  $7,500,000  to 
be  paid  in  ten  years,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  as  a  business 
proposition  the  investment  is  a  good  one.  If  no  money  can  be 
found  for  it,  there  must  be  some  strong  influences  working 
against  it. 

"If  there  is  no  conspiracy  to  defeat  the  independent  line  of 
steamers,  some  very  strange  things  have  happened,  as  indicated 
by  the  Baker  failure." 

In  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  leading  financiers  of  New  York, 
on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Baker's  failure  to  finance  his  company 
was  due  to  the  belief  of  capital  that  the  proposed  line  would 
not  be  profitable,  rather  than  to  opposition  fostered  by  the  trans- 
continental railways.  Certain  bankers  whom  Mr.  Baker 
mentions  by  name  in  his  testimony  flatly  deny  his  interpretation 
of  the  situation.  One  of  these,  A.  B.  Hepburn,  president  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York,  of  which  James  J.  Hill 
is  a  director,  is  quoted  as  follows  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  (Ind.): 

"All  this  talk  about  interference  by  the  transcontinental 
railways  is  stuff  and  nonsense,  There  are  two  good  reasons 
why  the  scheme  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Transport  Company 
did  not  go  through,  and  both  of  them  are  good  business  reasons. 
To  begin  with,  why  should  a  lot  of  people  invest  money  in  a 
scheme  that  is  so  unguaranteed  ? 

"We  have  great  evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  scheme 
would  have  proved  impracticable.  In  this  country,  at  present, 
the  building  of  ships  costs  40  per  cent,  more  than  it  does  abroad. 
Now,  under  the  law,  a  listed  company  would  be  compelled  to 
have  its  ships  built  in  this  country.  This  would  mean  an 
increased  capital  of  40  per  cent.  Imagine  a  new  company  with 
this  heavy  load,  trying  to  compete  with  the  far  cheaper  and  far 
more  efficient  service  of  foreign  countries,  where  they  have  this 
matter  systematized  and  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis  which 
we  know  nothing  about.  And  then,  added  to  the  handicap  of 
no  experience,  the  increased  burden  of  expenses  renders  the  entire 
affair  decidedly  shaky  as  to  success.  So  long  as  the  law  which 
denies  American  listed  companies  the  right  to  go  abroad  for 
their  boats  remains  in  effect,  any  scheme  like  this  one  of  Mr. 
Baker  must  fail  to  command  the  necessary  capital." 

Whether  Mr.  Baker's  suspicions  have  much  or  little  foundation, 
remarks  the  Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.),  "any  man's  common 


sense  must  tell  him  that  the  United  States  Government  is  not 
spending  $375,000,000  to  build  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  for 
the  piu-pose  of  letting  it  be  monopolized  and  its  public  benefits 
nullified."  According  to  the  Washington  correspondents  there 
is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  Congress  in  favor  of  a 
Government-owned  line.  The  President,  it  is  reported,  has  said 
that  he  would  approve  such  a  proposal  as  a  last  resort  if  it  was 
found  that  private  capital  could  not  be  secured.  The  New 
York  Tribune  (Rep.)  thinks  that  there  should  be  not  one  but 
several  independent  steamship  lines  operating  through  the 
Panama  Canal.     It  goes  on  to  say: 

"Opposition  to  through  traffic,  while  not  illegal,  would  be  un- 
patriotic. We  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  would  also  be  un- 
profitable. We  have  no  doubt  that  such  traffic  would  compete 
with  the  railroads,  and  would  either  compel  them  to  reduce  some 
rates  or  deprive  them  of  some  patronage.  That  it  would  prove 
disastrous  to  the  railroads,  or  even  impair  their  general  prosper- 
ity, we  do  not  believe.  Experience  is  against  such  a  theory.  The 
law  is  that  increase  of  facilities  increases  patronage.  The  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  line  ■wall  enormously  stimulate  commerce 
between  the  two  coasts.  There  are  certain  classes  of  traffic 
which  can  be  carried  by  steamships  through  the  Canal  more 
advantageously  than  by  railroads,  and  there  are  other  classes 
which  can  better  be  carried  by  the  railroads.  Both  kinds  of 
traffic  will  increase  in  volume  as  facilities  for  handling  it  are 
improved." 

The  Baltimore  America?!  (Rep.)  is  convinced  that  the  trans- 
continental railroads  are  too  far-sighted  to  invite  Government 
competition  by  their  efforts  to  escape  private  competition,  altho. 
as  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  remarks,  they  are  not 
unnaturally  nervous  over  the  general  outcome  of  the  Canal 
opening.     The  Springfield  paper  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  railroads  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  the 
completion  of  the  Canal.  Once  finished,  conditions  will  be 
shaped,  doubtless,  by  the  Government  to  favor  its  largest  possible 
use,  and  the  shippers  East  and  West  are  not  unlikely  to  have 
more  influence  in  Washington  than  all  of  the  railroads  and  bank- 
ing-houses of  the  country.  The  railroads  should  prepare  for 
the  Isthmian  competition  with  the  best  possible  grace,  and  trust 
to  the  development  of  the  country  between  terminals  to  make 
up  whatever  losses  may  at  the  outset  come  to  them  on  account 
of  the  new  conditions." 

To  the  general  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to 
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the  interoceanic    canal  the  New    York  Journal    of   Commerce 
(Com.)  contributes  the  following  illuminating  comment: 

"Through  transportation  across  the  continent  from  coast  to 
coast  by  rail  is  destined  to  become  a  small  part  of  the  traffic 
of  the  transcontinental  lines.  With  an  effective  waterway, 
avoiding  the  long  detour  around  the  Southern  continent  and  the 
railroad  interruption  with  its  double  transfer  at  the  Isthmus, 
probably  most  of  the  bulky  traffic  which  does  not  require  quick 
movement  wiU  go  that  way.  The  railroads  will  stiU  furnish  the 
'fast  service,'  where  that  is  of  importance,  for  both  passengers 
and  freight.  But  most  of  their  traffic  to  seaports  on  either  coast 
wiU  begin  more  or  less  inland  and  that  from  the  coasts  will  termi- 
nate inland.  The  steamship  lines  using  the  Canal  must  stop  at 
the  coast  and  start  from  the  coast  on  either  side,  and  there  they 
will  share  with  any  increase  due  to  opening  the  Canal  with  the 
railroads.  These  must  bring  to  the  ports  and  distribute  from 
the  ports  for  the  steamers,  and,  as  this  trade  develops  as  the 
result  of  the  waterway,  they  will  get  their  full  share  of  the 
benefit.  We  see  no  reason  why  they  should  wish  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  development.  We  believe  that  in  the  long  run 
interior  water-communication,  where  it  is  economically  available, 
will  prove  an  advantage  to  the  railroads,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
petition at  various  points,  on  account  of  its  effect  in  stimulating 
industries  and  trade  along  the  water  lines  and  thus  providing 
a  larger  volume  of  traffic  in  adjacent  territory.  Still  mofe  wiU 
the  development  of  along-coast  and  coast-to-coast  communica- 
tion by  water  contribute  to  the  volume  of  interior  railway 
traffic.  Both  means  of  transportation  are  needed  and  they  will 
help  each  other." 


PROBING  THE  EXPRESS  COMPANIES 

THE  PUBLIC  in  general  and  advocates  of  a  parcel-post 
in  particular  are  following  with  eager  interest  the  facts 
being  brought  to  light  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  investigation  of  the  express  companies.  This 
investigation  was  instituted  in  response  to  a  petition  from  more 
than  two  hundred  business  organizations  throughout  the  country, 
and  its  purpose,  according  to  Commissioner  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
"is  to  determine  whether  the  rates,  rules,  and  practises  of  the 
express  companies  are  such  as  should  come  under  the  regulation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission."  Hearings  wiU  be 
held  in  various  cities,  the  first  being  now  under  way  in  New 
York.  As  a  preUminary  to  these  hearings,  we  are  told,  the 
Commission  has  had  more  than  sixtj'  of  its  employees  engaged 
for  several  months  past  in  the  offices  of  the  express  companies 
analyzing  their  accounts  and  records.  The  hearings,  thinks 
the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  (Rep.),  "ought  to  be  of  great  asssistance 
in  compelling  Congressional  action  looking  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  parcel-post,"  and  "incidentally  it  may  shed 
some  hght  on  the  reasons  why  such  action  has  been  so  long 
delayed."  The  New  York  Press  (Prog.  Rep.),  which  entertains 
no  very  rosy  expectations  in  regard  to  the  inquiry,  remarks : 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  itself  is  not  expected 
to  afford  the  public  much  or  early  relief  from  the  excessive  charges 
of  the  express  companies,  tho  that  is  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  inquiry  now  going  on.  Its  proceedings  are  painfuUy  slow, 
and  the  orders  issuing  from  its  authority  are  seldom  hailed  with 
joy  by  those  who  complain  of  unjust  railroad  rates.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  would 
be  an  effective  body  if  Congress  gave  it  enough  responsibility 
and  if  the  majority  of  its  membership  were  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  public.  As  it  stands  the  Commission  has  neither  the 
will  nor  the  power  oo  do  what  it  is  supposed  to  do  in  the  way 
of  rate-regulation. 

"If  the  facts  about  the  express  business  are  brought  out, 
however,  the  present  inquiry  may  be  useful.  It  wiU  not  be 
hard  for  the  Commission  to  set  forth  the  various  methods 
by  which  the  public  is  held  up  to  pay  huge  dividends  to  the 
small  group  of  multimillionaires  who  control  the  privilege  of 
carrying  express  matter  over  the  American  railroads.  When 
these  facts  are  aU  brought  out  in  an  official  inquiry  the  people  will 
increase  their  demand  for  the  parcel-post.  Such  a  service  by 
the  Post-Office  Department  would  afford  producers,  merchants, 
and  consumers  a  means  of  escape  from  a  considerable  part  of  the 


extortion  they  must  submit  to  while  the  express  business  is 
monopolized.  To  a  large  extent  the  parcel-post  would  be  a 
better  regulator  of  rates  than  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion free  from  the  influence  of  the  railroads  and  working  with 
ample  authority  to  fix  express  charges." 

From  the  mass  of  statistical  evidence  submitted  at  the  first 
hearing  it  appears  that  the  combined  express  companies  operate 
on  more  than  270,000  miles  of  railways  and  have  31,328  stations. 
The  estimated  valuation  of  plants  is  given  by  the  companies 
themselves  as  $27,000,000,  and  the  operating  net  income 
as  $10,000,000,  or  a  fraction  more  than  38  per  cent,  on  plant 
valuation. 

Among  the  witnesses  was  W.  H.  Chandler,  Assistant  Manager 
of  the  Transportation  Department  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  pointed  out  that  in  1891  there  was  a  big  in- 
crease in  express  rates,  amounting  in  some  schedules  to  33  per 
cent,  over  the  figures  for  1887.  In  1903,  he  said,  there  was 
another  rise,  when  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  more  was  tacked  on. 
In  between  4,000  and  5,000  cases  rates  were  advanced,  and  in 
less  than  thirty  they  were  reduced. 

Another  witness.  Congressman  David  J.  Lewis  of  Maryland, 
declared  that  the  present  rates  are  too  high,  but  that  under 
conditions  as  they  now  exist  they  can  not  be  lowered  without 
injustice  to  proprietary  interests.  He  characterized  the  ex- 
press company  as  a  "transportation  parasite,"  a  "squatter  on 
the  railroads  and  the  postal  function."  His  testimony  is  quoted 
in  part  in  the  New  York  Times  as  follows: 

"In  1909  the  profits  of  the  express  companies  were  more  than 
$11,000,000.  Their  investment  in  express  equipment  was 
less  than  $10,000,000;  about  1(X)  per  cent,  was  profit.  The  ex- 
press companies,  however,  differ  from  the  railroads,  and  only 
8  per  cent,  of  the  express  charge  was  net  profit.  In  the  railroad 
business  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  charge  is  profit.  If  this  rail- 
road profit  equaled  9  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  might  perhaps  reduce  its  tariffs  10  per 
cent,  and  leave  it  a  6-per-cent.  retvu^n  on  investment.  This, 
in  the  case  of  express  eonipanies,  would  wipe  out  its  100  per  cent, 
profit. 

"This  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  express  company  is  a, 
transportation  parasite.  If  it  is  to  remain  in  business,  as  a  squat- 
ter on  the  railroads  and  the  postal  function,  it  must  have  a 
turnover  profit,  which  can  not  well  be  less  than  8  per  cent., 
because  a  sUght  reduction  in  the  customary  business  might  ex- 
tinguish its  profits  entirely,  which  no  tribunal  would  ever  do. 
But  even  a  10-per-cent.  reduction  would  simply  accentuate  the 
injustice  of  their  charges  and  afford  no  practical  relief.  Rate- 
regulation,  because  of  the  parasitic  character  of  the  subject, 
is  not  applicable  to  the  express  company." 

As  a  solution  of  the  problem  Mr.  Lewis  suggested  that  the 
Government  should  buy  out  the  express  companies  and  run  them 
in  connection  with  the  Post-Office  Department.  He  outhned 
this  scheme  as  follows: 

"In  1909  total  express  receipts  were  $132,000,000,  of  which 
$56,000,000  went  to  operating  expenses,  $64,000,000  to  railways, 
and  over  $11,000,000  to  profits.  The  estimated  cost  of  pur- 
chasing express  companies,  so  far  as  engaged  in  transportation,  is 
$40,000,000,  with  bonds  at  23^  per  cent,  interest,  affording  over 
$10,000,000  of  sa\'ings.  There  are  8,000  common  points  where 
from  two  to  seven  express  companies  maintain  plants,  and  all 
account  with  some  900  or  1,000  railways  monthly  for  their 
share  of  the  revenue  by  percentage  of  the  rate  from  each  pack- 
age, five  to  six  railways  frequently  getting  a  share  from  the 
smallest  parcel  charge. 

"This  accounting  is  responsible  for  an  immense  proportion 
of  the  express  expenditure,  to  be  eliminated  under  postal  express 
by  payments  per  periodic  weighings.  Elimination  of  com- 
petitive officialdom,  transfer  expenses,  etc.,  and  unification 
of  plants  and  postal  system  with  simplification  of  traffic  and  rates 
and  increase  of  traffic,  are  conservatively  estimated  to  mean  a 
reduction  in  profits  and  gross  expenditures  from  $132,000,000 
to  $98,000,000  on  the  present  volume  of  traffic.  The  rate  may 
in  this  way  be  reduced  about  one-third  on  total  business  and 
about  two-thirds  on  packages  up  to  fifteen  pounds  in  weight." 
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THE   WATCH   ON   THE  RIO  GRANDE 

/ILL'S  QUIET  alonK  the  Rio  (irande,  Ihe  dispatches  say, 
/-\  but  the  arrest  of  Cieneral  Reyes,  the  renewed  preeau- 
-*■  ^  tions  afjairist  filibustering  and  revolutionary  recruiting 
in  Texas,  and  the  renewed  grumblings  against  the  powers-that- 
be  in  Mexico,  convince  most  of  our  editors  that  whatever  peace 
prevails  along  our  borders  for  many  years  to  come  is  to  be  pur- 
chased by  eternal  vigilance.  If  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zapata,  Reyes,  and  Vasquez 
Gomez  get  together.  President  Madero 
is  expected  to  have  his  hands  full. 
Turbulent  Mexicans  who  saw  how 
easily  one  revolution  succeeded  are  not 
going  to  hesitate  very  long  when  asked 
to  help  in  another  one,  it  is  remarked, 
and  then  there  are  the  partizans  of 
Diaz,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  back- 
bone of  the  Reyista  party.  In  short, 
concludes  the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  "until  another  Diaz 
arises  in  Mexico,"  a  considerable  part 
of  the  United  States  Army  will  be 
needed  "to  prevent  our  Rio  Grande 
frontier  from  being  used  as  a  base  by 
discontented  Mexicans  who  prefer  their 
personal  ambitions  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country."  Diaz  was  the  only  man  who 
ever  gave  this  "rich  but  unhappy 
country  a  stable  government  under  the 
name  and  form  of  a  republic,"  it  recol- 
lects, and  it  has  little  confidence  in  the 
abilities  of  Madero  or  in  the  capabil- 
ities of  his  people  for  self-government. 

The  Mexican  President  himself  de- 
clares that  "bandits  and  those  who  rise 
in  arms  against  the  general  (lovernment 
will  be  crusht  with  the  iron  hand." 
Madero's  intentions  are  well  enough, 
think  some  of  our  editors,  but  they  are 
just  a  bit  skeptical  about  that  iron  hand. 
The  Buffalo  Enquirer,  for  instance, 
doubts  his  abiUty  to  suppress  these  outbreaks,  "because  his  own 
forces  are  in  a  decidedly  bedraggled  condition."  The  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Springfield  Utiion  also  fear  that  the 
Mexican  Governmeat  is  unequal  to  its  present  task.  Nor  does 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  think  that  Madero  has  estab- 
lished himself  with  any  very  great  certainty.  0\-er  on  this  side 
of  the  border  we  can  only  hope  "that  Mexico  is  not  to  be  per- 
mitted to  drift  back  into  her  former  habits  of  cidtivating  thirty 
revolutions  and  changes  of  administration  within  as  many  years." 
All  our  Government  can  do,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 
daily,  "is  to  enforce  the  neutrality  laws  with  Spartan  strictness. 
and  this  it  appears  inclined  to  do.  "  Yet  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail  hints  at  something  more  in  its  assertion  that  the  arrest 
of  Reyes  means  that  the  power  that  must  preserxe  peace  in 
Mexico  "resides  outside  its  borders." 

In  the  long  Ust  of  papers  recognizing  the  necessity  of  such  ac- 
tion as  our  Government  has  just  taken,  and  praising  its  prompt- 
ness and  wisdom,  we  find  the  Springfield  Republicnn,  (he  New- 
York  Sun,  Times,  Tribune,  and  World,  the  Indianapolis  News, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  speaking  with  their  accustomed 
vigor  of  editorial  utterance.  Not  only  does  the  Government 
action  commend  itself  to  the  New  York  2'imes,  in  so  far  as  its 
effects  upon  our  Mexican  relations  are  concerned,  but  it  also 
appears  as  "a  good  beginning  of  a  new  policy  with  regard 
to   the    republics    between    our   Southern  boundaries   and   the 


Panama  Canal, 
of  this  point: 


To  quote  further  from  its  editorial  discussion 


GENERAL  BERNARDO  REYES. 

Diaz  had  his  Madero,  and  if  the  suspicions  of  a 
Federal  grand  jury  in  Texas  are  correct,  the  old  Gen- 
eral thinks  that  Madero  may  have  his  Reyes. 


"Too  many  Latin-American  revolutions  have  been  planned, 
armed,  provisioned,  and  capitalized  on  our  soil.  This  deplor- 
able business  must  be  stopt  once  for  all. 

"The  treaties  with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  approved  bj'  th(;  Senate  in  the  coming  session.  They 
commit  the  United  States  to  no  policy  of  interference  with 
the  (Jovernments  of  tho.se  countries.     They  force  upon  us  no 

undesirable  responsibility,  but  they  will 
(;nable  both  the  Central-American  coun- 
tries to  refund  their  debts  and  place 
their  finances  in  a  .sound  conditmn. 
With  the  custom-houses  pra/jtically 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Washing- 
ton Government,  against  which  no 
junta  of  hotheads  will  ever  plan  an  at- 
tack, the  danger  of  so-called  revolution 

will  be  avoided 

"Peace  in  Mexico  and  Central  Amer- 
ica is  desirable  not  only  for  the  intel- 
lectual, industrial,  and  commercial  de- 
velopment of  those  countries,  but  for 
our  own  welfare  and  comfort.  With 
the  Panama  Canal  approaching  com- 
pletion it  is  essential  that  law  and  order 
should  prevail  in  the  territory  between 
it  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  prevention  of  Reyes'  scheme 
to  foment  discord  in  Mexico,  and  sup- 
ply malcontents  there  with  money  and 
arms,  while  enjoying  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  is  a  good  lesson  for 
Latin-American  rebels." 

But  while  the  arrest  of  Gen.  Bernardo 
Reyes  thus  commends  itself  to  an  influ- 
ential section  of  the  American  press, 
the  General  himself  dubs  it  ."ridicu- 
lous." And  "ridiculous"  it  is,  echoes 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which,  after 
a  somewhat  uncomplimentary  review-  of 
his  career,  concludes  that  Reyes  is  not  of 
"the  stuff  of  which  revolutionists  are 
made,"  and  calls  it  a  manifest  improb- 
ability that  a  man  who  has  "failed  so 
signally  to  exploit  his  opportunities 
and  who  at  every  critical  jimctiu-e  showed  such  a  lack  of  nerve 
and  vigor,  really  did,  in  the  language  of  the  indictment,  'be- 
gin and  set  on  foot  and  provide  and  prepare  the  means  for 
a  military  expedition  to  be  carried  on  from  the  United  States 
against  the  Republic?  of  Mexico.'"  Prai.se  of  General  Reyes 
is  hard  to  find  in  the  various  editorial  discussions  of  his 
case.  Most  of  the  editors  appear  to  think  with  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  that  he  has  "cut  an  extremely  sorry  fig^ure  for  the 
last  two  years."  Yet  the  Washington  Times,  agreeing  that  he 
is  an  "undesirable  citizen,"  calls  his  arrest  an  ."outrage,"  a 
"display  of  intense  partizanship "  and  "persecution,"  and 
presents  the  case  in  this  light: 

"Two  acts  constitute  about  the  only  real  offenses  against 
our  neutrality  laws.  One  is  recruiting  forces  on  American  soil, 
to  use  in  a  friendly  foreign  country.  That  condition  is  hardly 
obtaining  now,  for  no  condition  of  belligerency  exists  in  Mexico. 
That  condition  did  exist  constantly  and  notoriously  during  the 
Madero  revolution. 

"  The  other  plain  offense  against  neutrality  is  starting  an  armed 
expedition  from  our  soil  to  invade  another  country.  It  is  diflS- 
cult  to  believe  that  Reyes  has  been  guilty  of  this.  There  is 
evidence  that  just  such  performances  were  managed  without 
interference  during  the  Maderist  uprising." 

The  charge  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  actually  brought  forward  by  a  Mexican  oppositiott 
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paper,  El  Tiempo,  in  an  edi- 
torial quoted  in  the  New  York 
Sun.     We  read : 

"It  is  no  secret  thing  that 
the  Washington  Government 
afforded  great  aid  to  the  Made- 
rist  revohition,  notwithstanding 
its  continual  professions  of  inter- 
national friendship  and  cordial 
regard  for  the  administration  of 
General  Diaz.  We  all  know 
that  the  revolutionists,  headed 
by  the  present  President  of  the 
Republic,  enjoyed  every  species 
of  protection,  nay,  even  immu- 
nity in  American  territory ;  that 
they  were  able  to  introduce 
arms  and  ammunition  with  the 
greatest  ease  across  the  northern 
border 

"  How  different  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  Govern- 
ment when  a  counter-revolution 
is  being  prepared  on  American 
territory.  The  utmost  energy 
has  been  displayed,  the  strictest 
vigilance  is  being  exercised  on 
the  border,  so-called  neutrality 
laws  are  being  duly  enforced, 
and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  trouble-makers 
arrested." 


PORTRAIT    OF    A    PATIENT    OLD    OKNTLEMAN    WAITING    FOR     UNIVERSAL 

PEACE. 

— Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


has     been 


While  a  number  of  papers  in  this  country  have  been  show- 
ing a  pessimistic  attitude  toward  the  success  of  the  Madero 
regime  in  Mexico,  there  is  an  equally  prevalent  opinion  that, 
if  the  United  States  properly  suppresses  counter-revolutionarj^ 


movements  this  side  the  border, 
the  new  President  will  handle 
the  difficult  situation  success- 
fully. As  the  Atlanta  Georgian 
remarks : 

"One  government  can  not  be 
overthrown  and  another  estab- 
lished in  its  stead  and  set  to 
running  smoothly,  dispensing 
justice  and  evoking  law  and 
order,  all  in  a  day 

"Be  it  understood  that  dis- 
order has  not  yet  disappeared 
from  the  Mexican  borders,  and 
will  not  disappear  entirely  for 
some  time,  but  it  has  greatly 
subsided. 

"And  confidence  in  Madero 
as  an  executive  has  swelled 
amazingly.  Rapidly  is  he  re- 
deeming himself  and  his  prom- 
ises, of  which  one  instance  serves 
as  a  good  illustration." 

Then  the  Atlanta  paper  tells 
of  Madero's  promise  to  abandon 
the  vile  and  unsanitary  mili- 
tary prison  of  San  Juan  de 
Ulua  in  the  Bay  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  his  fulfilment  thereof, 
by  the  recent  transfer  of  the  inmates  "to  a  new  prison  on 
the  mainland,  in  which  humaneness  and  sanitation  have  been 
made  the  chief  considerations.  Here  is  indeed  an  earnest  of 
Madero's  success  as  President  and  of  the  success  of  the  new 
regime  in  Mexico." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Our  idea  of  a  steady  job  would  be  getting  out  revised  editions  of  "  Who's 
Who  in  China." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  suffragists  want  a  suitable  emblem.     We  don't  suppose  it  would 
do  any  good  to  suggest  a  go-cart. — Toledo  Blade. 

From  the  Colonel's  recent  utterances,  we  infer  that  he  will  not  manage 
Mr.  Taft's  campaign. — Milwaukee  Journal. 

Rumors  are  current  that  President  Taft  is  contemplating  abolishing  his 
Cabinet  and  subscribing  for  The  Outlook. — Baltimore  American. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  says  the  mother-in-law  is  omnipotent  in  China. 
That  is  enough  to  start  a  rebellion  anywhere. —  Washington  Herald. 

It  is  not  for  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  stand  by  and  see  an  ex-President 
•of  the  United  States  indiscriminately  criticized. —  Washington  Star. 

The  first  man  to  be  tried  by  a  California  woman  jury  was  an  editor  and 
he  was  freed.     At  least,  the  jury  was  diplomatic. — Milwaukee  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Bkh  N  is  going  to  get  more  religion  into  politics,  perhaps  for  consola- 
tion purposes  after  such  results  as  those  in  Ne- 
braska recently. — Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune. 

When  one  contemplates  a  modem  Presi- 
dent's message,  he  is  reminded  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  stone  age.  Writing  was  more 
laborious  then. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  nine  directors  of  the  Meat  Trust  who 
resigned  can  not  thus  exonerate  themselves, 
the  Government  holding  that  cold  feet  are  no 
remedy  for  past  misdeeds.  —  Indianapolis 
News. 

"On  railway  matters  one  whom  I  trusted 
deceived  me,"  says  the  Chinese  Emperor. 
Which  sounds  a  little  like  Mr.  Taft's  expe- 
rience with  conservation,  pure  food,  and  other 
administrative  matters. — Chicago  News. 

Startling  revelations  are  promised  when 
the  Congressional  committees  resume  their 
investigations  of  the  trusts.  It  is  evidently 
the  trusts  that  are  to  be  startled.  No  revela- 
tions could  surprize  the  public. — Philadelphia 
North  American. 

The  statement  of  a  reformer  that  there 
should  be  a  supervision  of  the  idle  rich  of 
Boston  as  well  as  of  the  idle  poor  may  not  be 
accurate  but  it  suggests  possibilities  of  a  very 
attractive  job. — New  York  World. 


A    HARD    PROPOSITION. 

It  is  hard  to  write  a  composition  for  a  teacher  that 
doesn't  like  you. 
Fox  in  the  Providence  Journal. 


The  Manchus  in  Peking  should  organize  a  back-to-the-farm  movement. 
— Birmingham  Age-Herald. 

The  earth  may  cease  its  revolutions  in  6231  as  Professor  Bauer  predicts, 
but  not  South  America. — Dayton  Journal. 

Wouldn't  be  in  the  least  surprized  to  know  that  the  Manchus  are  now 
earnest  supporters  of  Carnegie's  idea. — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

City  editors  in  California  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
whether  to  send  the  poUtical  reporter  or  the  society  one  to  the  campaign 
rallies. — Ohio  State  Journal. 

One  trouble  with  all  the  plans  for  banking  reform  is  that  they  retain 
that  annoying  requirement  of  collateral  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a  loan. 

— Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune. 

The  Massachusetts  women  who  boast  that  they  defeated  some  recent 
candidates  because  they  were  bachelors  hint  of  another  tragic  angle  to 
this  suffragette  business. —  Washington  Post. 

The  Chinese  regent  has  been  invited  to 
commit  suicide.  It  would  have  been  much 
more  diplomatic  to  have  graduated  him  in  an 
aviation  school. — Dayton  Journal. 

According  to  a  comic  weekly,  Adam  and 
Eve  were  the  original  insurgents.  Joe  Can- 
non will  observe  that  they  were  permanently 
removed  from  the  shade  of  the  plum-trees. — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

About  to  frame  a  constitution,  the  Chinese 
should  take  warning  by  the  experience  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  make  sure 
they  understand  what  its  provisions  mean 
before  launching  it. — Providence  Journal. 

Victor  Berger,  Socialist,  names  60  per 
cent,  control  of  an  industry  as  the  test  of  mo- 
nopoly; Bryan  named  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
Administration  names  40  per  cent,  for  the 
fragments  of  the  Tobacco  Trust.  Who  are 
the  radicals? — New  York  World. 

Attorney-General  Wickersham  demands 
that  the  International  Harvester  Company 
reorganize  in  such  a  manner  as  to  restore  the 
competition  existing  in  1902.  Why  not  limit 
the  company  to  the  manufacture  of  hand 
scythes,  sickles,  and  plows? — Wall  Street 
Journal. 


ITALIAN  ATROCITIES   IN  TRIPOLI 


THE  REPORTS  of  a  cold-blooded  massacre  carried  on 
by  the  Italians  on  the  Tripoli  oasis  have  made  the  ears 
of  Europe  and  the  world  tingle.  Countercharges  are, 
however,  hurled  against  the  Arabs,  who,  we  are  told,  treacher- 
ously attacked  General  Caneva's  troops  in  the  rear  while  the 
latter  were  engaged  with  the  Turks.  In  any  case  the  reprisal 
appears  to  have  been  a  severe  one,  for  400  women  and  children 
and  4,000  men  were,  we  are  told,  put  to  death  with  their  hands 
bound.  When  these  atrocities  were  first 
made  known  Mr.  Giolitti,  the  Italian 
Premier,  uttered  a  formal  denial  of  the 
stories.  "There  was  no  indiscriminat 
slaughter  of  unarmed  people,"  were  his 
words.  It  was  then  that  three  news- 
paper correspondents  at  Tripoli  drew  up 
a  signed  statement  giving  the  lie  direct  to 
the  Italian  Minister  and  furnishing  de- 
tails of  the  affair.  Even  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  Italian  press  imply  that  the 
head  of  the  Ministry  spoke  without  ade- 
quate information.  They  admit  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  Italian  soldiery  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Arabs.  Thus  we  read, 
in  the  Corriere  d'ltalia  (Rome),  "All  the 
Arabs  in  the  oasis  have  been  exterminated. 
When  justice  was  done,  dead  silence 
reigned  amid  the  palms."  "The  oasis  is 
empty,"  announces  the  Staynpa  (Turin). 
"The  bodies  are  very,  very  numerous  in 
streets  and  gardens,  the  reek  of  putrefac- 
tion has  begun."  The  London  Star  tells  us: 

"Apart  from  the  fragmentary  state- 
ments of  the  Italian  press,  we  have  proof 
piled  upon  proof.  We  have  the  whole 
evidence  of  German,  French,  British,  and 
even  Italian  eye-witnesses.  We  have  had 
photographs  of  the  dead  and  an  abso- 
lutely irrefutable  statement  signed  by 
three  British  correspondents  at  Tripoli." 

The  following  passage  from  this  signed 
statement  we  copy  from  the  London 
Chronicle: 


scoured  every  portion  of  the  oasis,  snooting  indiscriminately 
every  Arab  they  met.  ...  On  leaving  the  town,  the  first  object 
which  met  our  eyes  was  a  group  of  from  fifty  to  seventy  men 
and  boys  who  had  been  caught  in  the  town  on  the  previous 
day,  or  on  October  25,  and  shot  without  trial  of  any  sort.  The- 
majority  of  them  were  caught  without  arms  and  were  executed! 
under  a  general  order  issued  by  the  Governor,  General  Carlo 
Caneva,  to  exterminate  all  Arabs  found  in  Tripoli  or  in  the  oasis. 
They  had  been  led  to  this  spot  Avith  their  hands  tied  behind 
their   backs   and    shot    down  indiscriminately.     This   mass  of 

corpses  lying  in  aU  attitudes  in  a  solid 
--«:,  ~      r  1     ■■" — i       mass    piled    on   one   another   could    not 

have  covered  a  space  greater  than  fifteen 

yards  wide  by  five  deep 

' '  Every  few  yards  we  came  across  fresh 
corpses  lying  in  every  conceivable  attitude 
just  where  they  had  been  shot  down,  but 
not  all  had  been  killed  in  this  manner,  for 
some  bore  evident  traces  of  having  been 
bayoneted  or  clubbed  to  death  vriih  the 
JL*,  butt-ends  of  rifles.     Many  had  eWdently 

^^^  been  only  wounded,  and  had  crawled  to 

the  side  of  the  road,  there  to  die.  The 
road  from  the  town  to  the  desert,  which 
had  formerly  been  alive  with  Arabs — men, 
women,  and  children — was  now  com- 
pletely deserted  except  for  the  dead. 
The  houses  on  either  side  had  been  broken 
into,  and  their  occupants  murdered  therein 
or  taken  outside  and  shot.  In  the  side- 
tracks running  off  from  the  main  road 
were  many  bodies,  some  lying  alone, 
others  in  small  groups,  and  in  one  spot 
laj'  two  Jews,  who  had  shared  the  fate  of 
almost  all  the  inliabitants  of  the  outlying 
gardens  and  houses. 

' '  During  our  whole  progress  over  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  we  never  saw  a  single 
living  Arab — man.  woman,  or  child. 
Lying  just  outside  the  outpost  line  wa& 
another  group  of  about  fifty  men  and  boA's; 
who  had  e\-idently  been  taken  out  there 
on  the  previous  day  and  shot  eu  masse. 
Several  of  them  had  been  bayoneted  or 
^  slashed  with  swords,  and  one  man  had  his 

Bk,  head   completely  smashed   in — a   wound 

■(C^  which  could  only  have  been  intiicted  by 

^^^  the  butt-end  of  a  rifle." 


"P^or    four    days    parties    of    soldiers 


THE    LAST    CALL    TO    PRAYER. 

Italian  sharpshooters  on  a  minaret  in  Tripoli. 


The  English  papers  are  unanimous  ir 
condemning  what  The  Standard  (London) 
calls  "unrelieved  slaughter,"  and  what 
even      The     Times     temperately     stvles 
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."needless  severity."  In  The  Daily  Graphic  (London)  we  read 
that  "it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  doubt  that  the  Italian  cam- 
paign in  Tripoli  has  been  marked  by  deeds  of  terrible  ferocity." 


ANOTHER     CROP     FAILURK. 

Victor  Emmanuei. — "Great  Caesar,  how  was  it  you  ga- 
thered such  laurels  in  Africa?  The  best  1  can  find  there  is  the 
prickly  cactus!"  — SimpHcissimus  (Munich). 

The  same  tone   of   indignation  marks   the   comment   of 
Daily  News  (London)  in  which  we  read: 


The 


"A  general  decree  of  death  was  issued  against  all  Arabs, 
and,  as  one  observer  says,  the  floodgates  of  blood  and  lust  were 
opened.  That  is  the  plain  truth  of  an  episode  which  will 
leave  an  imperishable  stain  upon  Italian  arms.  Very  little 
can  now  be  done  to  atone  for  it;  but  the  least  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment owes  to  that  civilization  in  the  name  of  which  it  pro- 
fest  to  enter  upon  this  melancholy  war  is  to  recall  and  punish 
the  officer  who  ordered  or  tolerated  a  hideous  butchery. 

"The  task  of  conquering  Tripoli  will  not  be  made  easier  by 
the  butchery,  and  just  anger  will  spur  the  courage  of  Turks  and 
Arabs." 

''The  Italian  officers,  whatever  regrets  they  may  express, 
can  not  escape  the  condemnation  of  the  civilized  world."  declares 
The  Express  (London). 

It  was  bad  policy  as  well  as  bad  leadership  and  inhumanity 
to  treat  the  Arabs  in  this  pitiless  manner,  we  read  in  The  Standard 
(London).     To  quote  the  words  of  this  paper's  editorial: 

"We  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  troops  of  any  other 
civilized  army  would  have  been  allowed,  and  apparently  even 
encouraged,  to  commit  such  excesses.  The  folly  of  the  thing 
is  as  conspicuous  as  its  wickedness.  It  was  the  policy  of  the 
Italians  to  win  over  the  Arabs  by  representing  themselves  as 
their  deliverers  from  the  alien  Turks.  Now^  they  have  sown 
the  deadliest  passion  for  revenge  in  one  of  the  most  unforgiving 
and  unforgetting  peoples  in  the  world.  The  Italians  have  added 
enormously  to  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  on  which  they 
embarked  with  such  singular  levity  and  with  so  little  under- 
standing of  the  consequences  it  involved." 

On  this  point  The  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  writes  in  a  similar 
tone : 

"The  Italians  .  .  .  have  instituted  in  Tripoli,  a  regime  of 
veritable  terror.  It  is  said  that  hundreds  of  Arabs  are  executj^d 
h^  them  every  day.  This  only  increases  the  feelings  of  utter 
bitterness  and  desperate  hatred,  and  makes  the  task  of  the  Italian 
to  subject  the  population  so  much  more  difficult." 


HOW  THE  CHINESE  RISING   BEGAN 

JAPANESE  NEWSPAPERS  throw  much  interesting  light 
upon  the  revolutionary  uprisings  in  China.  This  is  not 
surprizing  when  it  is  considered  that  such  influential 
journals  as  the  Jiji  (Tokyo),  the  Asahi  (Tokyo),  the  Mainichi 
(Osaka),  and  the  Asahi  (Osaka)  maintain  in  almost  every  im- 
portant city  in  China  special  correspondents  well  versed  in  the 
Chinese  dialects  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  affairs  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  According  to  the  Jiji  the  present  rebellion 
was  started  two  years  earlier  than  was  originally  planned  by 
such  revolutionary  leaders  as  Sun  Yat-sen  and  Whang  Hsin. 
It  was  the  plan  of  Dr.  Sun  and  his  associates,  we  are  told,  to 
infuse  revolutionary  ideas  into  all  the  divisions  of  the  imperial 
Army  in  two  years  from  now,  and  then  overthrow  the  Manchu 
dynasty  by  a  bold  coup.     But : 

"An  untoward  incident  precipitated  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
bellion much  ahead  of  the  prescribed  time.  In  the  afternoon 
of  October  9,  a  Chinese  revolutionist,  while  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  infernal  machines  in  a  building  in  the  Russian 
'  settlement '  in  Hankow,  let  one  of  the  bombs  explode  by  mishap. 
The  house  was  instantly  searched  by  the  police,  and  was  found 
to  be  the  rendezvous  of  the  terrorists.  There  were  also  un- 
earthed the  flag  of  the  revolution,  the  list  of  revolutionists, 
and  many  documents  containing  much  information  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  anti-Manchu  agitators.  The  revolutionists, 
seeing  that  their  secrets  were  discovered,  would  not  await  the 
inevitable  arrest  and  prosecution  which  were  to  be  expected, 
but  lost  no  time  in  inducing  the  imperial  troops  at  Wuchang 
to  join  them  in  a  revolt.  The  soldiers,  among  whom  the  revo- 
lutionists had  been  secretly  working  this  many  a  year,  and  who 
at  the  time  had  particular  grievances  to  complain  of  on  account 
of  peculation  practised  by  an  officer,  readily  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  revolutionists." 

Li  Yuen-huen,  before  accepting  the  leadership  of  the  revolu- 
tionary forces,  was  a  major-general  and  commanded  the  Mixed 
Brigade  at  Wuchang  under  General  Chang  Piu,  who  has  been 
disgraced  by  the  court  for  having  deserted  his    post  for  fear 


NOT    UP    TO    EXPECTATIONS. 

Turkey — "threat  Allah!  I  don't  think  the  German  umbrella 
is  quite  watec-tight!"  — Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

of  his  mutinied   soldiers.     In  an  intimate   delineation   of  this 
revolutionary  commander,  the  Osaka  Mainichi  says: 

"Li  is  about  forty-eight  years  of  age.    Formerly  a  naval  officer, 
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he  was  at  the  tim«i  of  tho  Chino-Japancst^  War  on  board  of  the 
Chinese  (;ruiser  Chi-yuan,  which  was  captured  by  the  Japanese 
off  Chemulpo.  S(!veral  years  later  Li  entered  the  army  as  a 
cavalry  officer,  and  was  sent  to  Japan  to  study  the  Japanese 


THE     KIPHEMI8MS    OF     MASSACRE. 

Turkey  (at  Tripoli) — "When  I  was  charged  with  this  kind  of 
thing  in  Bulgaria,  nobody  excused  me  on  the  ground  of  mili- 
tary exigencie,s ! ' '  — Punch  (London ) . 

methods  of  military  training  and  strategy.  Unlike  most  Chinese 
officers,  who  are  eager  to  line  their  pockets  at  the  expense  of  the 
private  soldiers,  Li  is  noted  for  his  honesty  and  uprightness, 
and  is  deeply  respected  by  his  men." 

In  an  interview  with  the  Hankow  correspondent  of  the 
Yorodzu  (Tokyo),  Li  Yuen-huen  confidently  declared  that  he 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  converting  into  revolutionists  all 
the  imperial  troops  which  were  being  sent  from  the  north  against 
the  insurgent  forces.  "For  this  reason,"  he  added,  "I  did  not 
destroy  the  railroad  bridges  over  the  Hoan  River,  as  they  should 
have  been  destroyed  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  intercept 
the  advance  of  the  northern  Army."  While  Li  controls  the 
military  power  of  the  revolutionists,  there  is  another  man  who 
is,  as  the  Tokyo  Asahi  puts  it,  "the  power  behind  the  scene." 
That  man  is,  we  are  told,  Whang  Hsin,  who  is  in  the  most 
intimate  relations  and  in  (!onstant  communication  with  Dr.  Sun 
Yat-sen.  Dr.  Sun  is  described  as  a  man  of  scholarly  inclination 
and  of  philosophical  temperament,  but  W^han  is  a  man  of  action, 
endowed  with  the  peculiar  ability  of  executing  plans  conceived 
by  his  colleagues.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Declaration  of  Seces- 
sion recently  issued  by  the  revolutionists  at  Hankow  is,  the  Jiji 
recalls,  notliing  but  the  reproduction  of  a  section  of  the  "Pro- 
gram of  Revolution,"  which  was  drafted  as  early  as  1907,  by 
Dr.  Sun  and  Whang  Hsin  at  Hanoi,  Frencih  Indo-China. 

The  Peking  (lovernnieiit,  in  a  vain  effort  to  quiet  the  rebels, 
deposed  Sheng  Huan-huai,  Minister  of  (^imniunications,  as 
he  was  directly  responsible  for  the  nationalization  of  the  railways, 
which  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  uprising.  "The  nationaliza- 
tion scheme,  as  far  as  Szechuen  was  concerned,  is  decidedly 
unjust,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the  .////,  adding: 

"The  pw)ple  of  that  i)ro\iu<u'  had  organized  a  joint-stock 
company  with  a  capital  of  $8,0(X),0(K)  to  build  a  railway.  Now 
the  Peking  Government,  in  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  as  a  necessary  step  toward  the  nationalization  of  the 
railways,  conferred  upon  the  stockholders,  who  include  practically 


all  th(!  landowners  in  Szechuen,  bonds  only  to  the  amount  of 
$o,3o(),(X)0,  of  which  only  .152,6oO,fXX)  was  to  bear  any  interest. 
This  in  itself  was  unjust  enough,  but  the  worst  of  it  is  that  these 
boncLs,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  are  of  no  more  value  than  so 
many  pieces  of  blank  paper,  for  they  have  no  trust  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. Apart  from  such  considerations,  the  people  of  Sze- 
chuen had  particular  reason  to  be  indignant.  When  the  Gov- 
ernment nationalized  the  railways  in  Hunan  and  Canton,  it 
paid  cash  outright,  fearing  that  any  other  course  would  stir  the 
ire  of  the  people,  whose  inflammable  temper  is  proverbial.  But 
in  the  ca.se  of  Szechuen  the  Government  acted  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner,  knowing  that  the  people  there  were  meek 
and  generally  well-to-do.  The  outbursts  of  public  indignation 
that  followed  naturally  furnished  a  golden  opportunity  for  the 
revolutionists  to  stir  up  rebellion  throughout  the  entire  Yang-tse 
region." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MR.   SHUSTER'S   DILEMM.^ 

MR.  WILLIAM  MORGAN  SHUSTER'S  simple  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  Persia,  which  is  split  almost  equally 
into  Russian  and  British  "spheres  of  influence,"  is 
that  Russia  and  England  cease  their  interference  and  leave 
Persia  alone.  This  is  something  like  advising  England  to  leave 
Egypt  alone,  or  Italy  to  leave  Tripoli  alone,  and,  unhappily 
for  him,  his  well-meant  advice  appears  to  have  aroused  only 
pity  or  derision  in  the  Government  organs  of  London  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Mr.  Shuster  was  made  Treasurer-General  of  Persia 
not  long  ago  by  the  Government  of  that  distracted  countrj'^  in  the 
hope  of  bringing  order  out  of  its  tangled  finances  and  putting 
the  Persian  treasury  on  a  solvent  basis.  He  was  recommended 
by  our  Government  and  accepted  by  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
Now  he  finds,  however,  that  his  financial  plans  are  blocked  by 
Russian  interference  and  by  the  threat  of  Rus.sian  and  British 
troops,  and  he  has  issued  a  long  letter  of  protest,  in  which  he 
falls  foul  of  both  the  lion  and  the  bear.     David,  on  a  similar 


THE     SAME     OLD    STORY. 

The  new   Diogenes  searches  in  vain  for  an  honest   friend. 

— Kikcriki    (.Vienna). 

occasion,  slew  both  animals,  but  many  doubt  if  the  shepherd  of 
the  Persian  lamb  can  repeat  the  performance.  In  a  dolorous 
letter  to  the  London  Times,  he  accuses  both  Russia  and  England 
of  asserting  rights  in  Persia  which  imply  "the  most  novel  and 
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remarkable  theorj^  heard  of  in  international  relations." 
Russia  he  writes: 


As  for 


Copj  righted  by  Harris  iS:  F-wint;, 


"The  Russian  Legation  and  Consulates  not  onlj^  claim  ab- 
solute rights  in  Persia  over  all  Russian  subjects,  'legal  or  illegal,' 
but  thej'  claim  a  species  of  protectorate  over  another  class  of 
persons,  chiefly  well-known  reactionaries  and  traitors,  who  are 
admittedly  Persian  subjects,  yet  against  whom  Russia  will  not 
permit  the  simplest  governmental  step  to  be  taken,  under 
penalty  of  incurring  her  anger  and  her  vengeance.  This  pro- 
tege-ship is  like-ndse  used  to  shield  these  persons  from  pa.ying  their 
taxes  to  the  Persian  Government;  and,  as  most  of  them  are 
rich  through  methods  well  known  in  the  former  regime,  there  is 
not  onlj-  a  decided  financial  loss,  but  the  loss 
of  prestige  to  the  Government  and  the  en- 
couragement thus  given  others  to  rebel  against 
the  payment  of  their  just  dues  are  even  worse." 

Many  more  or  less  personal  grievances 
are  cited  by  Mr.  Shuster,  whose  principal 
charge  against  Great  Britain,  however,  is  that 
it  "proposes  to  send  two  regiments  of  Indian 
cavalry  to  Southern  Persia  to  [strengthen 
various  consular  guards."     He  adds: 

"The  generally  expected  effect  of  this  incur- 
sion of  Indian  troops  into  southern  Persia  at 
this  time  will  be  the  dispatch  of  even  larger 
forces  of  foreign  troops  into  northern  Persia  on 
even  smaller  pretexts 

"I  have  so  far  confined  myself  to  incidents 
occurring  during  the  five  months  of  my  stay 
here,  but  this  account  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
evidences  of  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  Russia 
and  Britain  toward  Persia 

"In  all  the  cases  cited  above  the  Persian 
Foreign  Office  has  lodged  formal  protests 
against  the  evident  violations  of  her  sover- 
eignty and  her  dignity,  and  in  but  few  if  any 
instances  has  even  a  pretense  of  reparation  or 
satisfaction  been  made. 

"Perhaps  many  of  these  incidents  do  not 
constitute  absolute  acts  of  war — perhaps  some 
of  them  may  be  accounted  for  as  the  un- 
authorized acts  of  subordinate  agents,  even 
tho  they  have  rarely,  if  ever,  been  disavowed 
by  the  guilty  Government;  but  that  they  indi- 
cate a  '  genuine  friendly  feeling '  on  the  part  of 
Russia  and  Britain  toward  Persia  I  do  not  believe  any  fair- 
minded  person  will  maintain." 

As  he  is  Treasurer-General  of  Persia,  he  anticipates  the 
question  "What  has  all  this  to  do  with  finance?  "  and  answers 
that  the  double  protectorate  of  Russia  and  England  is  fatal  to 
Persian  prosperity.     To  quote  his  words : 

"No  one  who  has  been  in  Persia  a  week  can  fail  to  realize  that 
all  possibility  of  reforming  Persia's  finances  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  prompt  restoration  of  order  throughout  the 
Empire  and  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  strong  central 
government,  powerful  enough  to  make  itself  felt  and  its  decrees 
respected  to  the  furthermost  parts  of  the  country.  So  long  as 
the  present  policy  of  thwarting  the  upbuilding  of  such  a  govern- 
ment continues — so  long  as  it  is  the  manifest  attitude  of  the 
Powers  to  nullify  all  serious  efforts  on  one  pretext  or  another 
(but  always  selfish)  and  to  ruin  the  Government's  prestige  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Persian  people  themselves,  meanwhile  keeping  the 
country  in  a  state  of  financial  collapse — just  that  long  will  any 
efforts  at  financial  regeneration  be  as  unavailing  as  certain 
documents  written  on  the  sands  of  temporary  advantage  or  as 
promises  of  a  neutrality  which  does  not  neutralize." 

The  London  Times,  which  printed  Mr.  Shuster's  account  of 
affairs  in  Persia,  professes  to  have  done  so  with  "reluctance" 
"due  not  so  much  to  any  fear"  of  the  effect  of  his  communica- 
tion "upon  informed  public  opinion,  as  to  concern  for  its  effect 
upon  the  Treasurer-General's  own  position  and  influence  in 
Teheran."     The  editorial  concludes  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Shuster  speaks  as  if  difficulties  were  wantonly  put  in  his 
way  by  the  two  Powers,  and  he  even  says  in  so  many  words  that 


WILLIAM     MORGAN    SHUSTER. 


it  is  their  policj-  to  keep  Persia  weak  and  disorganized.  We 
can  assure  him  that  the  exact  opposite  is  the  case.  Our  interests 
have  suffered  more  than  enough  from  the  state  of  anarchy  that 
prevails  in  Persia.  Nothing  would  suit  us  better  than  that  she 
should  pull  herself  together,  restore  order  in  her  provinces, 
and  take  her  place  as  an  independent  country  capable  of  avoiding 
causes  of  complaint  and  intervention  on  the  part  of  her  neigh- 
bors. We  welcomed  Mr.  Shuster's  appointment  and  hoped 
to  rejoice  in  his  success.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  us  that 
he  has  chosen  to  jeopardize  that  success  by  ignoring  the  interests 
and  the  authority  which  we  and  Russia  possess  in  Persia." 

The  organ  which  in  St.  Petersburg  holds  the  same  position 
as  the  paper  above  quoted  does  in  London, 
takes  up  the  cudgels  much  more  savagely  for 
its  own  Government.  As  Mr.  Shuster  does 
not  wear  the  blazing  uniform  of  a  Russian 
official  he  is  contemptuously  spoken  of  by  the 
Novoye  Vremya  as  an  "American  in  a  pea- 
jacket  and  a  paper  collar."  One  of  Russia's 
first  demands  after  bringing  Persia  to  submis- 
sion will  be,  we  are  told,  "the  removal  of 
Shuster,"  who  has  been  enabled,  by  means  of 
his  gendarmes,  "to  assume  supreme  authority 
in  Persia."  Referring  to  the  Russian  invasion 
of  Persia  this  paper  adds: 

"The  Russian  expedition  will  be  directed 
principally  against  this  American  adventurer 
Shuster,  who  is  more  powerful  than  the  whole 
Persian  Government.  Moscow  was  burned  by 
the  farthing  candle  of  an  incendiary.  This 
conquistador  must  immediately  be  expelled." 

Since  these  words  were  written  Persia  has 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  Russia  and  the 
Persian  Government  has  exprest  its  wiUingness 
to  apologize  to  the  Cziar  for  anything  the  "con- 
quistador- has  done  to  offend  his  imperial 
majesty. 


The  American  Treasurer-General 
of  Persia.  He  resents  Russia's  pres- 
ence in  Persia,  and  Russia  resents  iiis 
presence. 


ARBITRATION  FOR  FRANCE  AND  GER- 
MANY— The  London  papers  are  now  announ- 
cing that  war  or  peace  over  the  Morocco  ques- 
tion was  a  touch-and-go  matter  during  the  month  of  September. 
It  is  grateful  to  pacifists  to  note  that  the  settlement  of  French 
and  German  claims  in  northern  Africa  has  resulted  in  an 
arbitration  arrangement  in  accordance  with  which  all  disputes 
about  Morocco  or  the  Kongo  will  be  settled  without  recourse 
to  arms.  The  London  Times  thus  speaks  of  this  "extremely 
interesting  and  important  fact." 

"Germany  and  France  have  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration 
at  The  Hague  all  disputes  or  differences  arising  out  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  new  treaties.  .  .  .  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  arbitration  agreement  Tvall  be  appreciated  abroad  as  a  solid 
proof  of  Germany's  advance  toward  real  acceptance  of  prin- 
ciples to  which  she  has  so  often  been  accused  of  rendering  only 
lip-service.  The  effect  in  Germany  ought  to  be  no  less  salutary. 
The  Conservatives  and  the  Center  party  will  not  welcome  an 
innovation  which  they  believe  to  be  contrary  to  '  German  senti- 
ment.' Having,  however,  decided  to  support  the  Government, 
they  will  presumably  swallow  the  pill,  tho  it  may  be  with  a 
grimace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Radical  and  Socialist  politi- 
cians, who  are  attacking  the  Government  with  a  fury  that  is, 
to  say  the  least,  inconsistent  with  their  profest  views  con- 
cerning the  improvement  of  foreign  relations,  will  have  some 
of  the  wind  taken  out  of  their  sails.  .  .  .  Germany  has  accepted 
the  arbitration  compact  with  the  definite  object,  and  with  the 
definite  desire,  of  removing  possible  causes  of  quarrel  between 
Germany  and  France.  The  gain  is  clear  enough  to  aU  readers  of 
German  chauvinist  journals,  for  they  almost  unanimously 
employ  the  argument  that  the  settlement  is  not  a  final  one. 
inasmuch  as  disputes  are  sure  to  arise  out  of  'infringements' 
of  the  treaties.  As  for  France,  who  proposed  the  arbitration 
arrangement  and  obtained  its  acceptance,  it  is  clear  that  she  has 
given  the  best  possible  proof  of  good  faith." 
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OHVILLE    WKKIHT    HOVKRINCJ    OVER   TH^]    SURF    IN    AN    AEROPLANE    WITH    N(J    MOTOR. 

Tlio  soaring  aviator  is  helped  l)y  the  air  vortices  over  a  sandy  surface,  and  by  the  upward  air  currents  due  to  the  slope  of  the  hillside. 


MAN'S  EFFORTS  TO  SOAR 


WHEN  IT  WAS  announced  by  the  daily  press  that 
Or\dUo  Wright  was  experimenting  on  motorless 
aeroplanes  and  had  already  flown  about  for  ten  minutes 
on  one,  most  readers  were  puzzl<>d.  What  Mr.  Wright  was  try- 
ing to  do  was  to  experiment  a  little  in  the  j'et  uii(ie\ doped  art 
of  aerial  soaring — familiar  to  birds, 
but  as  yet  something  of  a  mystery 
lo  humans.  How  can  a  bird  stay  aloft 
with  outstretched,  motionless  wings? 
Some  observers  have  reported  soar- 
ing of  this  kind  under  conditions  that 
would  make  it  violate  the  known  laws 
of  mechanics.  Scientific  men  believe 
that  these  observers  are  mistaken, 
and  that  a  soaring  bird  must  always 
depend  either  on  upward  currents  or 
on  variations  in  the  velocity  or  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  "Coasting"  is  easj-, 
of  course,  and  aviators  have  already 
mastered  that  art  pretty  well.  It 
may  take  them  a  long  time  to  learn 
to  soar  skilfully.  Says  Dr.  A.  F. 
/.ahm  in  an  article  on  this  subject 
which  we  condense  from  The  Scientific 
American  Supplement  (New  York, 
November  18): 


"  F'or  many  decades  (wo  kinds  of 
I)assi\e  flight  have  been  recognized 
in  nature  and  have  been  understood 
to  be  achievable  by  man.  One  is 
volplaning,  or  gliding  downward  by 
the  force  of  gravity;  the  otluT  is 
soaring,  or  gliding  by  force  of  (lu> 
wind  without  loss  of  altitude.  Human 


THE    'VKRTICAL  STABILIZER 


This  new  invention,  shown  in  the  picture  of  the  Wright 
glider,  is  expix;tod  to  give  the  aviator  a  more  stable  equi- 
librium in  his  rather  unstable  element,  and  thus  decrease 
the  chance  of  accident. 


volplaning  has  been  so  far  perfected  as  to  no  longer  be  a 
novelty,  if  indeed  it  does  not  excel  the  master  performances  in 
nature.  Human  soaring  is  a  much  neglected  art,  tho  capable  of 
astonishing  development,  an  art  of  perennial  and  fascinating 
interest,  which  may  now  be  cultivated  with  enhanced  facility  by 
reason  of  the  increased  efficiencj-  of  the  glider  and  the  aeroplane. 

"The  fundamental  postulates  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  passive  flight 
are  very  simple.  They  are  well  ex- 
prest  by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

"'I  premise  that  if  we  know  any- 
thing about  mechanics,  it  is  certain 
that  a  bird,  Avithout  working  his 
wings,  can  not,  either  in  still  air  or  in 
a  uniform  horizontal  wind,  maintain 
his  level  indefinitely.  For  a  short 
time  such  maintenance  is  possible  at 
the  expense  of  an  initial  ve!f)city.  but 
this  must  soon  be  exhausted.  When- 
ever, therefore,  a  bird  pursues  liis 
fourse  for  some  time  without  work- 
ing his  Avings,  we  must  conclude, 
either  (1  )  that  the  course  is  not  hor- 
izontal. Cl)  that  the  wind  is  not 
horizontal,  or  i.i)  that  the  wind  i>  not 
uniform." 

"Rayleigh's  first  postulate  eoxers 
the  case  of  Aolplaning  wliich  is  accom- 
l)iished  on  a  generally  downward 
course.  The  seeond  and  third  i)os- 
tulates  comprize  all  cases  of  .soaring 
ever  yet  adequately  observed  in  art 
or  nattire.  In  our  present  state  of 
science  no  other  cases  are  admis.>;il>le. 
Many  observers,  it  is  true,  testify 
that  a  bird  can  soar  in  a  uniform  hor- 
izontal wind,  or  in  a  dead  calm  which 
is  its  mechanical  equivalent  for  that 
purpose;    but    such    flight    is  beyond 
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the  power  of  aerodynamics  to  explain,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  eq^li^- 
alent  to  perpetual  motion. 

"Soaring  then  is  possible  onlj'^  in  ascending  air  or  in  a  wind 
of  variable  velocity.  Any  skilled  Aolplaner  who  wishes  to 
practise  soaring  would  therefore  do  well  to  follow  the  long-stand- 
ing advice  of  mathematicians,  and  choose  a  sandy  slope  up  which 
a  wind  blows  at  any  angle  rather  in  excess  of  the  flattest  angle 
of  descent  possible  in  still  air." 

Ascending  winds  due  to  uneven  temperature  distribution 
and  to  inequalities  of  ground  prevail,  we  are  told,  generally 
over  the  globe.  It  has  been  concluded  from  observation  that 
the  general  trend  of  the  wind  is  three  degrees  upward,  and  this 
is  doubtless  true  everywhere,  in  a  measure.  For  as  the  rising 
air  is,  on  the  average,  warmer  than  the  descending  air,  its  volume 
displacement  is  greater,  and  its  general  direction  of  flow  is  slightly 
upward.     Moreover: 

"This  effect  is  intensified  where  the  air  from  a  surface  of 
water  or  vegetation  passes  over  a  barren  or  desert  soil.  Ascend- 
ing vortices  are  very  abundant,  particularly  over  a  heated 
terrain  exposed  to  direct  sunshine.  Meteorology  teaches  that 
every  isolated  cumulus  and  thunder-head  marks  the  top  of  an 
uprising  column  of  hot  air.  All  heated  slopes,  especially  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  produce 
updrafts,  particularly  if  they  be 
long  and  barren.  Thus  the  skilful 
soaring  bird  finds  abundant  ele- 
vators as  he  coasts  about  the  at- 
mosphere, which  he  may  use  to 
gain  sufficient  altitude  to  prolong 
his  meandering  glide  till  he  en- 
counters the  next  elevator,  whether 
this  be  a  vortex  or  merely  an  up- 
ward defieeted  wind. 

"Soaring  in  a  truly  horizontal 
wind  whose  speed  varies  consider- 
ably at  neighboring  levels,  or  in 
different  striae  at  the  same  level,  is 
easy  to  understand  in  theory.  The 
bird  or  flier  acquires  sufficient 
speed  in  the  swifter  stratum  to  en- 
able it  to  glide  into  the  lower 
stratum,  there  re\'erse  its  direc- 
tion and  return  in  the  teeth  of 
the  swifter  current,  to  be  again 
caught  up  and  given  a  new  high 
speed  as  before.  Many  instances 
are  reported  of  such  flight  in  na- 
ture, but  none  in  human  art. 
Actual  performance  still  challenges 
the  skill  and  cunning  of  the  prac- 
tical a\iator.  The  fact  that  the  wind  moves  in  neighboring  strata 
and  striae  is  well  established,  but  it  is  still  to  be  proved  quantita- 
tively that  the  rate  of  change  of  speed  is  quite  commonly 
sufficient  to  support  prolonged  passive  flight. 

"Soaring  in  a  horizontal  wind  of  pulsating  speed  has  been 
qualitatively  explained  by  Dr.  Langley,  and  quantitatively 
studied  by  Chanute  and  others.  The  general  theory  conceives 
that  the  flier  faces  the  direction  of  the  wind,  rises  and  drifts 
backward  when  the  wind  freshens,  sinks  and  advances  during 
the  lull.  This  explanation  is  valid  pro\nding  the  horizontal 
acceleration  of  the  wind  be  sufficient  [but]  ...  to  account 
for  soaring  in  a  horizontal  wind  of  fluctuating  speed  it  seems 
necessary  to  postulate  a  pulsating  breeze  of  far  greater  accelera- 
tion than  those  recorded  by  Dr.  Langley. 

"In  a  horizontal  wind  that  pulsates  in  direction  merely  from 
side  to  side,  soaring  may  be  aided  by  the  alternate  impulses 
of  the  air  against  the  flier,  resisted  by  its  inertia. 

"In  a  generally  horizontal  wind  that  undulates  up  and  down, 
soaring  may  be  aided  in  various  ways,  if  not  continuously  sus- 
tained. If  the  aerial  vibrations  be  strong  and  rapid,  as  in  a 
fluttering  wind,  they  may  exert  a  sculhng  action  on  the  wing  as 
a  whole  or  on  its  flexible  rear  margin.  In  such  a  ease  the  narrow 
flexible  wing  of  the  bird  would  be  more  effective  than  the  broad 
stiff  wing  of  an  ordinary  aeroplane,  tho  of  course  narrow  and 
pUable  pinions  can  be  used  in  aeroplanes  and  gliders  to  adapt 
them  to  soaring  in  fluttering  winds.  Such  sculling  action  may 
occur  in  wind  undulations  of  considerable  period  and  ampUtude, 
as  where  the  air  follows  the  contour  of  the  billows  in  a  heaving 
or  tempestuous  sea.  particularly  if  the  flier  glide  across  the 
undulations    at    considerable    speed,    like    the    albatross,    thus 


greatly  increasing  the  apparent  frequency  of  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  air. 

"In  case  the  undulations  of  the  air  be  due  to  a  vortex  roUing 
about  a  horizontal  axis  while  advancing  with  the  wind,  as  sup- 
posed by  some  writers,  the  bird  or  gUder  might  remain  on  the 
ascending  side  of  the  vortex  and  thus  obtain  continuous  support 
while  advancing  with  the  speed  of  the  rolling  vortex  whether 
fast  or  slow.  Such  a  performance  might  seem  marvelous  or 
paradoxical  to  the  witness,  since  the  rolhng  vortex  must  be  quite 
invisible,  but  the  feat  would  be  no  more  remarkable  than  some 
reported  by  aviation  experts  who  claim  to  have  witnessed  the 
passive  fUghts  of  aquatic  birds  for  thousands  of  feet  just  over 
the  surface  of  still  water  in  a  hardly  perceptible  breeze." 
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NEARLY    A   TRAGEDY. 


In  one  of  the  tests  of  his  new  glider  at  Kill  Devil  Hill,  N.  C,  Or- 
ville  Wright's  machine  turned  turtle  in  the  teeth  of  a  40-mile  gale. 
But  in  the  few  seconds  before  the  machine  reached  ground  Wright, 
with  great  agility,  managed  to  regain  a  normal  position  and  safely 
reached  the  sands. 


THE  DRINKING-CUP   CRUSADE 

HE  OCCASIONAL  remark  that  the  crusade  against 
the  common  drinking-cup  is  a  "fad,"  and  that  the  State 
or  city  laws  barring  it  are  "silly,"  gives  point  to  the 
following  brief  statement  of  the  history  of  this  movement,  given 
by  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York,  November). 
This  agitation,  we  are  told,  is  an  object-lesson  in  the  progress  of 

practical  hygiene,  and  its  phenom- 
enal slowness  illustrates  well  how- 
thick-headed  in  sanitary  matters 
is  the  ordinary  "practical"  citi- 
zen. For  the  danger  of  infection 
from  this  source  was  noted  at 
least  350  years  ago,  and  possibly 
before  that  time.  And  yet  the 
cup  that  may  infect  is  still  far 
from  abolished.  We  are  reminded 
that — 

' '  In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  a  professor  of  theology  in 
Strassburg  insisted  upon  having 
individual  communion-cups,  and, 
during  a  plague  in  1564,  his  de- 
mand was  enforced.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  Metzgar, 
Hufeland,  and  others  pointed  out 
plainly    the    dangers    from 
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infection,  especially  from  syphilis, 
from  the  use  of  a  common  cup, 
and  also  from  promiscuous  kiss- 
ing. Yet.  except  among  those 
whose  esthetic  sense  is  offended 
by  the  custom,  the  public  drinking-vessel  has  survived.  It 
takes  something  more  than  the  mere  statements  of  truths, 
even  with  raised  voice,  to  shake  mankind  out  of  age-old 
ruts,  and  only  the  discovery  by  actual  experiment  within  the 
last  ten  years  that  as  many  as  28,000  bacteria  may  be  deposited 
on  a  drinking-glass  by  one  contact,  has  been  able  to  really  move 
us  toward  obejing  the  preaching  which  has  been  heard  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

"As  tj-pical  of  a  half-way  stage  of  progress  at  which  we  seem 
to  have  arrived  in  the  process  of  weaning  from  the  common 
cup,  there  is  on  the  pubUc  square  of  one  of  our  large  cities  a  pump 
with  chained  tin  cup,  and  beside  it  a  bubbling  fountain  with 
porcelain  mouthpiece.  The  thirsty  can  take  their  choice  as 
to  whether  they  will  imbibe  in  the  old  or  new  fashion.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that,  from  habit  alone,  the  fountain  is  kissed 
by  far  fewer  lips  than  the  battered  cup.  Between  the  two  there 
is  possibly  not  so  great  choice  as  we  might  suppose,  for  in  either 
case  the  lips  may  touch  the  container  of  fluid,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  glasses  washed  in  cold  or  even  in  lukewarm  water 
and  wiped  with  a  sterile  towel  still  have  many  bacteria  clinging 
to  them.  If  there  were  some  contrivance  bj-  which  the  lips 
could  touch  the  water  only  we  would  have  an  ideal  dispenser. 

"As  shown  by  the  example  previously  noted,  the  public  is 
no  more  ready  for  purely  voluntary  acceptance  of  hygienic 
methods  of  drinking  than  it  is  for  willing  obedience  to  rules  of 
quarantine.  The  great  majority  of  mankind  must  be  educated 
by  force  into  hygienic  living.  If  the  doing  away  with  the  public 
drinking-cup  or  common  communion-cup  is  to  come  about,  it 
must  be  by  force  of  law.  It  is  a  good  sign  that  the  city  of  New 
York  has  set  an  example  in  the  abolition  of  the  public  cup, 
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and  that  in  the  public  schools  each  child  is  to  have  his  own  utensil 
for  drinking  purposes.  This  movement  will  have  its  effect  upon 
other  cities,  which,  like  sheep,  will  be  apt  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  metropolis,  where  otherwist;  their  movements  in  such 
direction  would  have  been  lon^  delayed. 

"Of  equal  or  {i:reater  importance  with  tlie  drinkinf^-cup  is 
the  sanitary  condition  of  tumbl(>rs,  spoons,  and  other  utensils 
at  soda-fountains  and  in  restaurants.  If,  as  sliown  by  von 
Esmarch's'  experiments,  simple  washing  in  lukewarm  water  is 
insufficient  to  remove  bacteria,  the  adequate  use  of  hot  water 
should  be  insisted  upon  for  all  eating  and  dririking  utensils  used 
by  the  public. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  our  boards  of  health  are 
hampered  by  lack  of  authority  and  lack  of  funds  in  the  carrying 
out  of  needed  reforms,  and  that  we  must  be  perhaps  decades, 
if  not  centuries,  in  entering  the  promised  land  of  more  sanitary 
living." 


AN   ACCIDENTAL  INVENTION 
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XTRUSION"  is  the  latest  process  of  manufacturing 
certain  metallic  objects  such  as  shells  and  tubes.  In 
this  process  dies  are  used,  but  when  the  movement 

of  the  die  stops  the  metal  does  not  stop  with  it;   it  go.es  on  to  a 

certain   extent.     In   other  words,  while  with  an  ordinary  die 

the    metal    is    prest    or 

stamped  into  shape,  in 

the  extrusion  process  it 

is  partly  ."squirted,"  al- 

tho  it  is  not  molten  but 

cold      and     apparently 

solid.     This  interesting 

process  was  discovered 

only  a   few    years  ago, 

and  quite  by  accident, 

we  are  told  by  Chester 

L.    Lucas,    writing    in 

Machinery  (New  York, 

November).      He    saj's 

in  part : 


'  IVIuihiiierv  ,"'  New   V*tiU. 


TUBES    AND    SHELLS    MADE    BV    '     EXTRUSION 


"Just  because  a  die-maker  miscalculated  a  little,  leaving  the  face  of  a  punch  too  long 
there  is  a  healthy,  growing  corporation  doing  business  in  a  comparatively  new  field  of  metal- 
goods  manufacturing." 


"Just  because  a  die- 
maker  miscalculated  a 
little,  leaving   the  face 

of  a  punch  too  long,  there  is  a  healthy,  growing  corporation  do- 
ing business  in  a  comparatively  new  field  of  metal-goods 
manufacturing. 

!'In  1903,  George  W.  Lee  was  located  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  the  familiar  one-piece  collar- 
button.  It  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  made  a  slight  change  in 
his  dies,  the  product  would  have  a  more  finished  appearance, 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  manufacture.  To  obtain  the  im- 
proved shape  of  the  face  of  the  button,  he  assumed  that  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  leave  a  small  projection  on  the  punch. 
He  then  made  a  punch  with  the  projection  left  a  little  longer 
than  he  had  intended,  but  he  concluded  to  try  it  out.  To  his 
amazement,  he  found  that  instead  of  the  slightly  changed  button 
that  he  had  expected,  he  had  a  tube  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  with  the  flanged  face  of  the  button  intact.  Lee  pondered 
over  the  matter,  tried  more  blanks  in  this  die,  with  the  same 
results,  and  decided  that  the  explanation  was  that  the  metal, 
being  confined  on  all  sides  except  for  the  annular  opening  formed 
by  the  opening  in  the  die  and  the  projection  of  the  punch,  had 
to  go  through  this  space  when  pressure  was  applied. 

"With  this  principle  in  mind,  he  tried  -stneral  other  experi- 
ments along  the  same  lines,  and  finally  applied  for  patents 
on  the  process  of  extruding  tubular  metal  bodies.  When  the 
patent-examiner  at  Washington  read  the  specificat  ions  and  saw 
the  drawings,  he  was  incredulous,  and  before  allowing  the  patents 
Lee  was  obliged  to  make  several  tubes  for  the  examiner;  after 
furnishing  affidavits  as  to  his  work,  the  patents  were  allowed. 
During  the  next  four  years  Lee  worked  incessantly  on  the  process, 
but  with  little  real  success.  He  tried  all  kinds  of  steel,  dies, 
and  presses,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  had  spent  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  but  still  the  process  was  not  on  a  paying 
basis. 

"At  this  point  Mr.  Leslie  E.  Hooker  and  three  other  men 
bought  the  patent  rights  of  Lee  and  organized  a  company  to 


make  a  commercial  success  of  the  extrusion  process.  Mr. 
Hooker  proved  to  a  be  man  who  'did  things.'  He  had  been 
watching  the  experimental  work  for  some  time,  and  he  had 
ideas  of  his  own  with  relation  to  it.  He  took  out  several  patents 
on  improvements,  and  started  a  factory  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
where  at  present  the  extrusion  [process  is  being  worked  success- 
fully. The  company  is  making  tubes  and  shells  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  as  manufacturers  and  designers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  value  of  extruded  work,  the  prospects 

seem  unusually  bright  for  the  future 

"It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  softer  the  metal  is,  the 
easier  it  may  be  extruded.  Naturally,  then,  lead  is  the  easiest 
metal  to  extrude,  and  it  is  used  to  a  great  extent  in  alloys  that 
contain  small  pen^entages  of  other  metals,  for  making  collapsible 
tubes  and  similar  goods.  Pure  tin  is  still  more  used  for  the  better 
grade  of  collajjsible  tubes.  This  phase  of  the  extrusion  process 
will  be  described  in  a  coming  number  of  Machinery. 

"  Alumjnum  comes  next  in  order,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  no  better 
metal  to  extrude,  if  aluminum  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  work  for  which  the  shell  is  to  be  u.sed.  There  is  one  slight 
disadvantage  in  working  aluminum — it  is  impossible  to  cut 
and  draw  thick  stock  into  the  proper  kind  of  cup  to  use  as  a 
blank  for  extruding,  which  means  that  another  operation  will  be 
required.  A  particularly  valuable  alloy  is  one  that  contains  98 
per  cent,  aluminum  and  2  per  cent.  zinc.  Not  only  is  this  a 
strong  alloy,  but  it  can  be  extruded  easily.  The  best  lubricant 
known  in  the  press-working  of  aluminum  is  soapy  water. 

"Pure  zinc' is  a  soft 
metal,  but,  contrary  to 
the  general  rule,  is  a 
poor  metal  to  work  in 
this  process.  It  can  be 
extruded  easily  enough, 
for  it  flows  very  nicely, 
but  its  effect  on  the 
zinc  and  the  die  is  to 
roughen  them  in  a  verj' 
short  time,  and  after 
several  hours'  work  the 
dies  will  be  unfit  for  use. 
Minute  particles  seem 
to  separate  from  the 
zinc  and  are  forced  into 
the  surfaces  of  the  dies. 
"Copper  is  a  very 
satisfactory  metal  to 
extrude.  Some  of  the 
best  examples  of  extru- 
sion have  been  pro- 
duced from  copper.  The  better  the  grade  of  the  metal,  the 
better  it  will  extrude,  altho  ordinary  commercial  copper  works 
very  well.  Lard-oil  is  used  as  a  lubricant.  The  better  mixtures 
of  brass  can  be  extruded  fairly  well,  altho  not  as  well  as  copper. 
"Gilding  metal,  containing  mostly  copper  in  its  composition,  is 
a  good  metal  to  extrude.  This  metal  is  used  largely  by  the 
jewelry  trade  as  a  ba.se  upon  which  to  gold-plate;  hence  its 
name. 

"Pure  gold  will  work  well  in  the  extrusion  process,  but 
14-carat  gold  can  not  be  extruded  at  all;  it  is  too  tough.  The 
reason  for  this  is  not  very  clear,  as  copper  is  used  in  the  14-carat 
gold  alloy;  but  the  fact  remains  that  gold  and  the  copper,  two 
soft  m(>tals  in  themselves,  make  a  very  tough  alloy.  So  far.  it 
has  been  found  impossible  to  extrude  iron  or  steel,  as  the  dies 
give  out  under  the  extreme  pressure  required." 


LIGHTNING  AND  WIRELESS— Wandering  electric  waves  that 
are  picked  up  occasionally  by  the  receiving-stations  of  the  wire- 
less telegraph  have  been  found,  to  originate  in  lightning  discharges. 
This  has  been  verified  in  England  by  Erskine  Murray.  Says  a 
writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris): 

"Mr.  Murray,  happening  to  be  at  the  Bushey  radiotelegraphic 
station  during  a  violent  thunderstorm,  was  able  to  show  that  long 
after  the  thunder  ceased  to  be  heard,  because  of  its  distance,  each 
flash  of  lightning  produced  immediately  a  noise  in  the  receivers. 
Double  flashes  i)roduced  two  noises  at  a  brief  interval.  Pro- 
longed grating  noises  were  explained  by  o.scillatory  discharges 
which  seemed  to  the  eye  to  constitute  a  simple  flash,  but  were 
in  reality  composed  of  separate  and  distinct  discharges. 

"As  tropical  thunderstorms  are  very  frequent,  it  may  quite 
well  be  that  the  intrusive  noises  heard  at  certain  times  in  the 
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receivers  during  the  reception  of  dispatches  originate  in  far-off 
atmospheric  discharges." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


THE  "RIGHT   TO   DIE" 

THE    ENDLESS   discussion    over   euthanasia   has   been 
given  a  new  lease  of  life  by  the  publication  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck's  book  on  "Death,"  in  which  he  advocates 
the  painless  extinction  of  life  by  medical  means  in  cases  of  hope- 
less and  agonizing  illness.     In  reply  the  medical  journals  point 
out,  as  they  have  done  many   times  before, 
that  not  even  the  diagnosis  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced surgeon  justifies  us  in  pronouncing 
a  case  so  far  beyond  hope  that  life  should  be 
ended   artificially.      Maeterlinck   says   in   his 
book: 

"Whereas  the  sicknesses  belong  to  nature  or 
to  life,  the  agony  which  seems  peculiar  to  death 
is  whoUy  in  the  hands  of  men.  Now  what  we 
most  dread  is  the  awful  struggle  at  the  end, 
and  especially  the  hateful  moment  of  rupture 
which  we  shall  perhaps  see  approaching  during 
the  long  hours  of  helplessness  and  which  sud- 
denly hurls  us  disarmed,  abandoned,  and  stript 
into  an  unknown  that  is  the  home  of  the  only 
invincible  terrors  which  the  human  soul  has 
ever  felt." 

In  answer  to  this.  The  British  Medical 
Journal  (London,  November  4)  says  that 
Maeterlinck  seems  not  to  have  thought  out 
the  matter  on  which  he  has  undertaken  to  en- 
lighten mankind.     It  observes: 

"While  professing  to  have  got  rid  of  all  old 
superstitions,  he  is  still  under  the  thraldom  of 
a  word.  'Agony,'  of  course,  primarily  means 
struggle,  and  in  a  secondary,  sense  it  has  come 
to  mean  pain.  To  the  older  writers  the  death- 
agony  was  the  final  struggle  of  the  soul  leaving 
the  body,  and  by  a  confusion  of  thought  due 
to  the  acquired  meaning  of  the  word,  it  has 
come  to  be  generally  believed  that  the  parting 
of  the  spiritual  from  the  material  part  of  man  is  painful. 
Those  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  stand  at  many  deathbeds, 
know  that  this  is  not  generally  the  case 

"Maeterlinck  seems  to  think  that  the  issues  of  life  and  death 
lie  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor.  He  would  have  the  patient 
left  to  his  fate,  if  not  actually  killed,  when  the  disease  appears 
to  be  beyond  the  resources  of  medical  art.  Yet  who  can  say 
with  absolute  certainty  in  a  given  case  that  a  patient  is  doomed? 
Let  us  say  that  the  case  is  one  of  cancer,  certified  as  such  by  all 
the  scientific  tests  available,  and  in  a  situation  that  makes  the 
disease  past  all  surgery;  even  then  there  is  always  the  chance, 
tho  indeed  a  very  slender  one,  that  the  disease  may  be  cured  or 
arrested  by  some  process  of  which  as  yet  we  have  not  been  able 
to  wrest  the  secret  from  nature.  Cases  of  this  kind  have 
been  recorded  by  trustworthy  authorities.  Again,  there  is  the 
possibility  that  the  diagnosis  may  be  wrong 

"M.  Maeterlinck  foretells  that  'a  day  will  come  when  science 
will  turn  against  its  error  and  no  longer  hesitate  to  shorten 
our  misfortunes.'  For  our  part  we  confidently  predict  that  so 
long  as  the  profession  of  medicine  keeps  its  present  high  standard 
of  duty  doctors  will  absolutely  decline  to  acit  the  part  of  execu- 
tioners. The  very  reason  of  tlieir  existence  is  the  prolongation 
of  life,  and  if  they  allowed  themselves  to  become  the  instruments 
of  murder  on  any  pretext,  however  plausible,  they  would  justly 
lose  the  confidence  of  the  public.  If  it  is  to  be  made  a  part  of 
the  doctor's  duty  to  hasten  a  man's  passage  into  the  othe^r 
world,  his  very  presence  would  necessarily  be  associated  with 
the  idea  of  death.  He  would  enter  the  sick-room,  into  which 
he  should  bring  life  and  hope,  with  the  dark  shadow  of  death 
behind  him." 

The  editor  of  The  Hospital  (London,  November  4)  apparently 
is  not  so  sure.     He  writes: 

"We  must  admit  the  logic  is  with  Maeterlinck;    but  for  a 


mere  finite  being  to  presume  to  move  the  lever  leading  to  the 
unknown — who  is  there  of  us,  who,  when  it  came  to  his  own, 
would  willingly  curtail  one  moment  of  his  allotted  span!  The 
responsibility  is  too  great.  Who  can  say  what  case  is  hopeless? 
Who  of  us  is  able  to  appreciate  the  balance  of  profit  between  life 
and  death  sufficiently  accurately  to  decide  'this  man  must  die'  ? 
Imagination  shrinks  from  it.  We  can  but  compromise.  We 
can,  by  the  blessed  anodyne  of  drugs,  rob  death  of  its  greater 
agonies.  More  we  dare  not  do,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
logic  and  common  sense,  humanity  and  charity,  appear  at 
times  to  prompt  us  to  disregard  the  stereotyped  dictates  of  con- 
ventionality and  to  assuage  in  a  more  prompt  and  thorough 
manner  the  agony  of  suffering  for  which  modern  medical  science 
has  no  cure  or  permanent  alleviation." 

There  is  one  sense,  however,  in  which  even 
medical  men  acknowledge  that  a  sufferer  has 
the  "right  to  die."  He  may  demand,  if  his 
case  is  painful  and  hopeless,  that  his  agony 
be  not  unduly  prolonged,  says  The  British 
Medical  Journal.  And  in  the  article  already 
cited  this  editor  reminds  us  that  many  sufferers 
have  made  this  very  demand  in  their  dying 
hours  and  that  it  has  been  allowed  by  their 
physicians.  Furthermore,  under  British — and 
American — law,  no  one  is  compelled  to  submit 
to  a  surgical  operation  or  to  any  other  mode  of 
treatment.      We  read  further  on  this  point: 

"As  for  the  'right  to  die,'  it  is  allowed 
by  all  doctors  and  exercised  by  all  patients 
who  wish  to  do  so.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  feared 
death  as  much  as  any  man  of  whom  there 
is  any  record,  when  told  that  his  end  was 
near,  refused  the  opiates  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed. 

"Astley  Cooper,  when  told  that  he  was 
dying,  declined  to  take  any  more  medicine. 

"No  one  —  in  this  country  at  least  —  is 
bound  to  submit  to  operation  or  any  other 
treatment. 

"  The  'Peculiar  People'  and  the  'Christian 
Scientists'  avail  themselves  of  the  'right  to 
die '  without  let  or  hindrance  as  long  as  they 
confine  the  exercise  of  that  right  to  themselves. 
But  this  does  not  touch  the  cardinal  principle 
exprest  in  the  Hippocratic  oath— that  the  doctor,  whatever  the 
circumstances,  must  '  give  no  deadly  medicine  to  any  one,  even  if 
asked,  nor  suggest  any  such  counsel.' " 


Copyrighted  by  the  Dover  Street  Stmlio. 
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BRITAIN  TO  GIRD  THE  WORLD  WITH 

WIRELESS 
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REAT  BRITAIN  is  to  be  the  only  nation  absolutely 
independent  of  cable  communication  with  any  part 
of  the  globe;  this  result  will  be  attained,  say  the  London 
by  a  chain  of  world-encircling  wireless  stations,  for 
negotiations  have  just  been  concluded  between  the 
Postmaster-General  and  the  Marconi  Company.  To 
provide  against  the  cutting  of  cables  in  war  time,  or  the  destruc- 
tion of  stations  by  bombardment,  it  is  intended  that  the  installa- 
tion at  each  station  shall  be  of  sufficient  power  to  send  messages 
3,000  miles  and  beyond  one  or  more  intermediate  stations. 
The  reports  are  summarized  critically  by  the  London  Electrical 
Review  (November  3),  as  follows: 

"We  are  also  told  that  £1,500,000  is  to  be  the  cost  of  this 
chain,  by  which  important  state  and  commercial  secrets  are  to 
pass  at  all  times  without  fear  of  interruption.  The  Post-Office 
is  to  take  control  and  provide  subsidies  of  £10,000  a  year  for 
each  of  the  twentv-five  stations  proposed  to  be  erected,  or  an 
annual  payment  of  £250,000.  This  will  be  one-sixth  of  the 
capital  cost  of  the  chain!  Is  it  to  be  purchased  on  the  instalment 
plan?  The  charge  per  word,  but  only  over  a  given  distance, 
is  to  be  Id.,  and  a  revenue  of  no  less  than  £600,000  a  year  is 
anticipated.  As  the  annual  outlay  is  estimated  at  £200,000,  one 
can  not  help  asking  why  is  the  huge  subsidy  required  when  such 
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profits  are  in  sight?  We  are  also  told  that  the  estimated  trafific 
is  to  reach  lo.OOO  words  per  diem  per  station,  or  a  total  of 
i;3(),7(K),000  words  for  the  twenty-fi\x'  stations,  which,  including 
service  words  (say  one-third  more),  will  equal  80,000,000  words 
a  year.  Truly  there  will  be  a  Babel  of  confusion  in  the  air,  which 
makes  one  wonder  what  will  become  of  other  installations,  which 
are  jammed  badly  enough  at  present. 

"To  add  to  what  may  be  termed  sky-talking,  an  American 
contemporary  statcss  that  the  high-power  stations  at  Cape 
Cod  and  Wcillfleet  ejcsct  j)ress  words  into  space  continuously 
and  repeatedly  without  cessation,  so  that  whosoever  ('anjs  to 
pick  them  up  may  do  so,  and  be  enabled,  by  piecing  various 
pages  together,  to  hav(!  an  intelligible  record.  This  we  can 
understand,  altho  it  is  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  a  puzzle  as 
to  how  the  cost  is  met,  or  who  pays  for  this  work.  But  the 
transmission  of  some  180  million  words  a  day  to  fixt  destinations 
in  the  face  of  physical  and  atmospheric  difficulties,  which  prevail 
for  hours  daily  at  some  places,  with  the  risk  of  interception  by 
enemies,  ships,  and  other  stations,  at  a  cost  which  would  com- 
plete the  chain  of  empire  cables  does  not,  if  the  particulars  as 
published  are  correct,  appeal  to  us  as  being  the  sound  way  to 
meet  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  secret  and  reliable  means  of  com- 
munication under  British  control." 


CHEAP  ELECTRIC  COOKERY 

IT  HAS  BEEN  possible  for  many  years  to  cook  with  heat 
generated  by  the  electric  current,  but  except  on  a  small 
scale,  as  in  electric  coffee-urns,  chafing-dishes,  or  toasters, 
electric  cookery  has  made  little  progress.  The  reason  is  the  high 
cost,  and  this  is  largely  the  result  of  the  fact  that  large  electric 
cooking-apparatus  uses  up  the 
current  iat  a  high  rate  for  brief  f 
periods.  This  now  promises  to 
be  changed  by  the  invention,  by 
William  Stanley,  of  an  electric 
range  operating  on  the  storage 
principle.  It  enables  steady  cur- 
rent at  a  low  voltage  to  produce 
heat  that  is  stored  until  it  is 
needed.  Except  for  the  fact  that 
considerable  heat  is  wasted  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  range 
ready  for  use,  this  seems  an  ex- 
c(>Ilent  plan.  The  new  range  is 
described  in  The  Electrical  Re- 
view and  Weslcrn  Electrician 
(Chicago,  October  28).  Accord- 
ing to  this  paper  it  furnishes  a 
very  rapid  cooking-device  that 
is  always  ready  at  a  low  cost. 
In  previous  electric  heating  or 
cooking  the  rate  at  which  current 
was  consumed  in  the  heater  or 
cooker  has  been  high.  Thus  a 
large  amount  of  electricity  during 
a  short  time  was  required  to  boil 
wat(>r  or    fry   eggs,  whereas  to 

roast  meat  required  a  comparatively  smaller  amount  for  a  longer 
period.  To  store  this  low-rate  deli\ery  so  as  to  make  it  available 
for  brief  operations  at  high  temperature  is  the  object  of  the  new 
range.     We  read : 

"Mr.  Stanley  has  perfected  a  heat-storage  electric  range  that 
eliminates  this  large  energy-demand  from  the  station.  Energy 
is  supplied  continuously  at  a  low  rate  and  t  lie  heat  is  delivered 
at  will  at  any  rate  which  may  be  required  for  the  heating  or 
cooking  operation.  In  this  range  about  oOO  watts  are  delivered 
continuously  and  converted  into  heat  in  masses  of  material 
called  storage-units  ha\ing  a  liifrli  specific  heat  per  imit  of 
volume. 

"When  the  electrical  energy  is  first  supplied  to  the  storage, 
the  temperature*  of  these  st(»rage  units  increases  from  hour  to 


liour.     There  is  a  constant  flow  of  heat  to  them  and  an  increasing 

flow  of  heat  from  them  due  to  their  increasing  temperature 

"In  the  range  under  description  the  oven-lining  or  .shell 
consists  of  an  iron  box  12  inches  high,  18  inches  deep,  and  18 
inches  wide.  .  .  .  On  the  door  side  the  oven-lining  is  connected 
to  the  outside  wall  by  a  throat  of  high  thermal  resistance  material 
reducing  the  out\\ard  heat  flow  and  loss  from  the  hot  interior. 
The  oven  walls  form  the  storage  ma.ss.  The  insulation  is  so 
I)roportioned  to  the  energy  required  that  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture attained  by  the  storage  is  approximately  250  degrees 
(;entigrade."' 

When  high-temperature  heat  is  desired,  the  current  is  switched 
to  a  spiral  of  wire  coiled  in  the  top  of  the  oven,  which  at  once 
glows  like  the  filament  of  an  incandescent  lamp  and  may  be 
used  to  brown  or  crisp  meat  as  hot  coals  are  ordinarily  used. 

"In  this  way  the  extra  heat  of  searing  is  obtained  without 
calling  for  additional  energy  from  the  station.  The  roast  re- 
mains in  the  oven  for  the  cooking-period,  during  which  time  the 
oven-walls  part  with  some  of  their  stored  energy  by  radiation 
and  by  convection,  heating  and  roasting  the  beef  satisfactorily-. 
During  this  operation  the  oven  loses  part  of  its  stored  heat 
and  the  temperature  falls  a  few  degrees.  As  soon  as  the 
roast  is  removed  the  oven  begins  to  recover,  regaining  its  initial 
temperature." 

Special  arrangements  are  provided  for  cooking  vegetables  while 
roasting  or  baking  is  going  on  inside  the  oven  and  to  furnish  the 
high  temperatures  required  for  many  other  cooking-operations, 
and  there  is  an  accessory  storage  water-heater  whose  efficiency 


is  approximately  80  per  cent. 


The  advantages  of  the  range  are 
that  it  affords  the  supply-station 
a  valuable  constant  load  while 
furnishing  cheap  heat  and  cook- 
ing faster  than  ordinary  stoves, 
may  be  connected  directly  with 
the  lighting-circuit,  is  clean  and 
sanitary,  and  may  be  manufac- 
tured in  unit  parts.  The  cost 
of  operation  is  said  to  be  about 
So  a  month. 


ew  attil  \\  t;.>lern  Elerlrit 

A   PK.\(^TIC.AL  ELECTRIC   RANGE. 

Kxporimrntal  model  of  Mr.  William  Stanley's  two-stove  heat 
storage  raiig(<. 


SAFETY  OF  CONCRETE 
STRUCTURES.  —  An  effort  to 
attribute  the  failure  of  the  dam 
at  Austin,  Pa.,  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  built  of  concrete  has 
been  made  by  some  of  the 
journals  devoted  to  the  stone 
industry.  One  of  these  heads 
its  article  "The  ^lenace  of  Con- 
crete," and  remarks  therein:  "A 
great  concrete  dam.  has  crumbled 
as  if  it  were  mud.  .  .  .  There  is 
not  a  concrete  dam,  bridge,  or 
large  building  that  is  not  of 
daily  menace  to  life.  .  .  .  There 
are  facts  damning  to  all  concrete  work  from  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  escape."  All  of  which  leads  Engineering  Xcws 
(New  York,  November  2)  to  remark  in  its  editorial  columns: 

"Unfortunately  for  this  joiirnal's  reputation  among  its 
readers,  the  photograph  which  it  prints  of  the  wrecked  Austin 
dam  .  .  .  shows  that  the  concrete  of  the  dam  withstood  the 
flood  in  really  remarkable  shape.  The  dam  failed,  as  every- 
body now  knot's,  by':;gljiding  on  its  foundation,  and  it  would  have 
slid  just  as  sunjl^'  and  certainly  if  it  had  been  built  of  cut  stone. 

"Furthermore,  the  contrast  is  noticeable  between  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  flood  left  this  concrete  dam,  with  huge  sec- 
tions practically  intact,  and  the  condition  of  the  ruins  of  certain 
rubble  nuisonry  dams  which  failed  in  the  South  in  HWl.  and  were 
thoroughly  disintegrated  by  the  floods  which  destroyed  thera." 


MR.  HAMMERSTEIN  WINNING  LONDON 


THO  THE  KING  and  Queen  were  kept  away  by  pressing 
business  to  attend  to  in  or  en  route  to  India,  Mr.  Oscar 
Hammerstein  seems  to  have  found  a  sufficient  array  of 
duchesses  to  give  his  premier  opera-night  in  London  the  necessary 
eclat.  Newspaper  reports  have  brought  us  his  expressions  of 
satisfaction  over  the  first  week.  The  press  and 
the  people  are  "beginning  to  warm  up."  The 
former  treated  him  at  first  with  silence  or  disdain; 
the  latter  held  on  to  their  money  until  they  found 
out  what  he  could  show  them  for  it.  Now  sul)- 
scriptions  are  coming  in  in  quantities  to  satisfy  him, 
and  the  idea,  he  says,  that  he  is  "an  amateur  at 
producing  grand  opera  or  a  man  that  makes  it  a 
business — a  sort  of  shopkeeper — is  fast  vanishing." 
There  is  promise  of  success,  but  Mr.  Hammerstein 
is  not  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  public  he  has 
to  deal  with,  and  he  is  experienced  enough  to  know 
that  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  seems  imprest  and  reas- 
sured by  the  fact  that  "he  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
having  brought  New  York  to  the  feet  of  the  Muse 
of  Opera."  It  seems  willing  to  hearten  him  with 
the  encouragement  that  the  man  who  has  achieved 
that  "should  have  little  difficulty  in  leading  London 
to  a  similar  exceeding  honorable  and  enjoyable  self- 
abasement."  The  old  Oscar  now  and  then  speaks 
out.  "In  a  few  words,"  he  says  with  his  sly  wink, 
."my  policy  is  conservatism  until  my  confidence 
becomes  an  absolute  conviction,  then — just  watch 
me!"  A  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tinu.s 
gives  this  summary  of  warm  and  cold  facts : 


be  Sunday  concerts,  the  first  of  which  is  set  for  to-morrow  night, 
when  a  strong  program,  including  the  foregoing  artists,  has  been 
arranged.  Mr.  Hammerstein  told  me  that  practically  all  the 
bookable  seats  had  been  sold  out  by  Thursday. 

"So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  Mr.  Hammerstein  to  take  in  $15,000  a  week  to  cover  ex- 
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NEW  RIVAL  TO  COVENT  GARDEN. 


"One  result  of  the  week's  opera  is  to  show  that 
Mr.  Hammerstein  has  at  least  three  brilliant  artists. 
Among  those  who  have  so  far  appeared  is  OrviUe  Harrold,  the 
young  American  tenor;  Jose  Danse,  the  baritone,  who  is  regarded 
as  the  equal  of  Maurice  Renaud  in  the  latter's  palmiest  day, 
and  Aline  Vallandri,  who  has  a  sweet  soprano  voice  and  a 
phenomenal  range. 

"An  innovation  which  promises  to  be  a  popular  success  will 


Londoners  are  coming  to  admire  Oscar's  courage  and  "sporting  qualities"  ia  setting 
up  this  iiouse  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  the  old  one  of  long-established  prestige  and 
traditions.     Seats  may  be  booked  from  mid-ocean  by  Marconigram. 


penses.     The  house  holds  about  $10,000  at  the  prices  charged. 

With  five  performances  a  week,  excluding  the  Sunday  concert, 

an  average  of  $3,000  a  performance  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 

loss. 

"There  was  just  over  $7,500  in  the  house  on  Monday  night 

outside  of  $3,000  worth  of  complimentary  tickets  for  the  press, 

etc.,  practically  every  prominent 
newspaper  in  England  and  America, 
besides  many  Continental  journals 
being  represented. 

"Altogether  I  understand  the  first 
week's  receipts  amounted  to  well  over 
$25,000,  which  is  considered  very 
satisfactory." 

Some  of  the  London  papers  are 
giving  full-page  accounts,  with 
pictures  of  the  new  opera-house  in 
the  King's  Way.  The  Graphic  (Lon- 
don) finds  it  "impossible  not  to 
admii-e"  Mr.  Hammerstein's  ."cour- 
age and  'sporting'  qualities"  in 
making  the  venture  at  his  own  risk, 
"in  setting  up  a  great  rival  house 
to  Covent  Garden  in  its  very  neigh- 
borhood, and  in  the  teeth  of  its  long- 
established  prestige  and  traditions." 
The  writer  for  this  journal,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Evors,  details  some  of  the  novel- 
ties of  the  new  theater: 
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INTERIOR     OF    HAMMERSTEIN'S 


LONDON    OPERA-HOUSE, 

This  house 


More  resembling  Baireuth  than  the  older  houses  with  their  "  diamond  horseshoes. 

is  for  the  musical  pubUc,  declares  Oscar. 


' '  On  the  roof  is  the  greatest  nov- 
elty of  all,  and  a  standing  testimony 
to   Mr.    Hammerstein's  imaginative 
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gifts — the  installation  of  a  Marconi  apparatus  and  operating- 
station.  This  means  that  messages  may  be  exchanged  with,  and 
seats  booked  by,  passengers  in  the  great  lincsrs  r>(K)  miles  out  at 
sea.  Truly  a  great  linking-up!  Think  of  being  able  to  book 
a  humble  4s.  seat  at  the  London  Opera-Ilouse  when  right  in 
mid-ocean!  Yet  this  may  actually  be  done  equally  with  tho 
booking  of  guinea  stalls  or  private  boxes. 

"The  house  has  also  its  artesian  w«01,  sunk  to  a  depth  of  500 
feet,  which  makes  for  e(!onomy  and  convenience.  The  sweep 
of  the  bowed  boxes  around  the  auditorium  is  very  artistic,  and 
the  floor  of  the  stalls  has  a  splendid  rake — 1  in  12.  It  is  good 
to  hear  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  arranged  for  chairs  which 
will  be  comfortabh^  both  for  on(!'s  back  and  legs,  to  suit  the 
graduated  slant 

"The  grand  circle  and  the  proscenium  boxes,  each  of  which 
holds  six,  number  fifty-three.  Behind  them  are  jolly  litth^ 
rooms,  to  which  the  old-fashioned  word  '  parlor '  strictly  applies. 
There  are  two  royal  entrances,  a  special  one  having  been  allocated 
to  Queen  Alexandra,  whose  taste  for  opera  is  so  well  known. 
The  Lord  Mayor  has  also  his  private  entrance.  The  auditorium 
is  well  guarded  from  external  noise.  Thus  the  arrangement 
of  a  corridor  between  the  bar  and  the  stalls  provides  a  double 
wall.  The  roomy  public  vestibules  are  fitted  with  every  con- 
venience, including  telephones." 

Mr.  Hammerstein  has  an  orchestra  of  a  hundred,  a  chorus  of 
125,  British  singers  predominating,  and  a  ballet  of  60.  He  goes 
beyond  even  what  he  did  for  us: 

"Mr.  Hammerstein,  has,  moreover,  started  a  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  Opera-House,  where  the  chorus  may  be 
trained.  The  operas  first  to  be  presented  are  all  French  or 
Italian  (thirty-two  of  them).  They  will  be  sung  in  those 
languages;  and  the  leading  roles  Avill  be  given  to  distinguished 
French  or  Italian  artists.  ...  A  word  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
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Hammerstein's  original  scheme  in  connection  with  his  Oi>era- 
House,   whereby  musical  students  may  familiarize  themselves 
with  tho   numerous 
operas  and  operatic 
roles.     It   is  vitally 
important  that 

these  young  stu- 
dents —  possible 
'  stars '  of  the  future 
—  should  absorb  a 
musical  atmosphere, 
and  learn  all  about 
the  well  -  known 
operas,  an  end  which 
can  only  be  effect- 
ively achieved  by 
studying  the  inter- 
pretation of  experi- 
enced artists.  At 
the  same  time,  it 
is  obviously  im- 
possible for  students 
to  be  continually 
disbursing  their  oft- 
en meager  pocket- 
monej^  in  order  to 
do  so.  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein is,  there- 
fore, trying  to  ar- 
range some  plan 
whereby  a  certain 
allotted  to  them  in 


OSCAR     IN     MTONL. 


Whatever  the  distant  fortunes  of  this  hou.se,  it 
will  always  bear  the  "  hall-mark  "  of  its  founder. 


number  of    students  may  have  free  seats 
rotation.     In  this  way  their  musical  taste 


From  "  The  I.uiiilon  (Jniplik-. '• 

THE    CLOCKWORK 


OF    THE    NEW    OPER.\-HOUSE. 


In  this  picture  the  letter  A  marks  rows  of  electric  lights :  B.  limelight  perch :  C,  the 
"flies"  gallery  for  operating  the  scenery;  D.  counterweight  gear  for  lifting  and  sup- 
porting scenery:  E.  counterweights  for  supporting  movable  stage  floor;  F,  bridge 
partly    lowered;    G,  bridge  partly  raised. 


will  be  cultivated  in  the  most  practical  way." 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Shelley,  who  keeps  San  Francisco  informed  of 
London's  doings,  writes  in  The  Argonaut  of  that  city: 

"With  an  astuteness  which  does  credit  to  the  shrewd- 
ness he  acquired  in  America  and  also  to  his  apprecia- 
tion of  British  insularity,  Mr.  Hammerstein  has  sup- 
ported 'home  industries'  to  the  utmost  limit  of  his 
power.  Everything  about  his  venture,  with  the  some- 
what important  reservations  of  principals  and  operas, 
is  to  be  'all-British.'  The  stone  of  his  house  is  from 
Portland  (not  Maine),  its  architect  is  British,  its  work- 
men pure  cockney.  And  let  no  sinister  suspicions  be 
aroused  by  the  name — Lanzillotti — of  his  designer  of 
costumes.  Mr.  Lanzillotti's  name  may  be  Italian,  but 
his  blood  is  'Irish.'  And  his  musical  director,  altho 
the  son  of  Mme.  Marie  Roze,  was  born  in  London 
and  is  claimed  as  an  'English  composer.'  Even 
in  the  chorus  the  sons  and  daughters  of  John  Bull  are 
to  predominate.  Two  months  ago  Mr.  Hammerstein 
returned  from  a  tour  of  France  and  Italy  a  sadder  and 
a  wiser  man.  He  had  been  in  quest  of  choristers,  but 
with  so  unsatisfactory  a  result  that  it  occurred  to  him 
to  try  the  voices  of  London  singers.  'The  result,'  he. 
or  his  press  agent,  said,  'was  so  encouraging  that  1 
have  determined  to  make  use  of  a  large  supply  of  the 
talent  I  find  here." 

Tho  he  has  forsaken  our  shores,  local  pride  is  not 
dumb.     The  New  York  Times  congratulates  him: 


"Mr.  Hammerstein  has  begun  with  a  prodigious 
first-night  success.  Princes,  dukes,  ambas.sadors,  and 
a  large  number  of  wealthy  and  influential  Americans, 
resident  in  London,  were  in  his  audience.  They  all 
belong  to  the  Covent  Garden  contingent.  If  they  con- 
tinue to  look  for  operatic  entertainment  in  King's 
Way,  substantial  success  is  assured  for  Hammerstein. 
Where  they  go.  the  crowd  goes.  Meanwhile,  our 
congratulations  are  due  to  the  most  original,  most 
inventive,  audacious,  and  energetic  of  contemporary- 
impresarios.  He  has  'done  us  proud.'  .  .  .  He  has 
developed  greatly  since  his  first  venture  in  Harlem 
theatricals,  since  'lis  early  experiments  with  expensive 
vaudeville.  He  has  built  a  splendid  new  opera-house 
in  the  heart  of  London,  produced  a  brand-new  opera 
magnificently,  turned  thousands  of  persons,  eager  at 
the  last  minute  to  buy  tickets,  away  from  his  doors, 
and  he  can  aflford  to  breathe  freely  and  let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself.'' 
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SAPPHO  AS  AN  EDUCATOR 

IT  MAY  CAUSE  anguish  to  a  lot  of  poets  or  their  shades, 
from  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Percy  Maekaye,  to  find  out  tliat 
"burning  Sappho"  was  really  "a  respectable  and  highly 
re.spocted  widow  and  the  kp(>per  of  a  boarding-school  for  young 
Greek  ladies  at  Mitylene."  This  turn-about-face  is  urged  upon 
us  by  Mr.  Solomon  Reinach,  who  attempted  to  persuade  the 


Incidentally,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  watch  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Reinach's  discoveries  on  the  sale  of  Sappho's  poetry  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad." 


SAPPHO    AS    A    SCHOOLMARM. 

— Cartoon  by  Boardman  Robinson,  in  the  Xcw  York  Tribune. 

Academj^  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-Lettres  in  Paris  of  the 
truth  of  his  discoveries  in  Egj'pt,  where  some  fifty  additional 
fragments  of  her  work  have  lately  come  to  light.  She  is  said 
to  have  wooed  the  muse  by  way  of  recreation  from  her  labors 
of  guiding  the  blossoming  intellects  of  her  female  charges,  and 
also,  according  to  a  not  too  reverent  editorial  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  "to  impress  parents  who  sent  for  circulars  of 
her  school  with  her  culture."  She  shouldn't  be  blamed  for  this, 
the  wTiter  suggests,  since  her  example  finds  ample  modern  fol- 
lowing, "with  this  difference,  always,  that  most  current  pedagogic 
poetrj^  lacks  the  inspiration  of  hers."  The  Tribune  comments 
in  a  continued  vein  of  veiled  satire  on  the  facts  disclosed  by  the 
newlj'  discovered  fragments: 

"To  be  sure,  they  do  not  give  the  name  of  the  poet's  all  too 
early  departed  husband,  and,  no  doubt,  Mrs.  Grundy  will  draw 
up  her  e^^ebrows  at  this,  even  after  twenty-seven  centuries. 
One  can  not  be  too  careful,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  director 
of  a  finishing-school  for  girls.  But  the  new  fragments  have  at 
least  jaelded  the  name  of  Sappho's  father,  and  that  is  something. 
We  know  already,  from  the  dignity  of  the  public  office  held 
by  one  of  her  brothers,  that  the  family  was  a  good  one ;  and  the 
nature  of  the  escapade  of  another  brother,  which  she  publicly 
rebuked  in  verse,  must  be  taken  as  corroborative  evidence 
of  unimpeachable  social  standing.  It  was  one  of  those  rash 
follies  which  the  jeunesse  doree  of  Europe  commit  occasionally 
to  this  day. 

"There  are  certain  discrepancies  between  Air.  Reinach's 
biographical  sketch  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  other 
modern  students,  but  these  will  probably  be  cleared  up  when 
the  full  account  of  his  address  before  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles-Lettres  reaches  this  country.  Meanwhile, 
let  the  good  work  go  on,  and,  above  all  else,  let  it,  to  use  a  sig- 
nificant modern  phrase,  'go  higher  up'  in  classic  Greece.  Some 
of  the  ladies  of  Olympus  stand  badly  in  need  of  rehabilitation 
— no  doubt  Sappho,  as  an  educator,  already  held  that  opinion. 


ENDOWED  ORCHESTRAS 

A  PLEASANT  variation  from  the  endowment  of  public 
libraries  and  museums  would  be  the  endowment  of  a 
'-  great  orchestra.  This  is  the  observation  to  which 
an  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  moved  on 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  bequest  of  S500,000  to  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  of  New^  York.  The  act  of  this  benefactor 
is  sure  to  be  followed,  and  the  orchestra  so  endowed  "would  be 
a  vast  benefit  to  the  cities  so  remembered."  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
gift  ' '  takes  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  ever  made  for  musical 
purposes"  in  New  York.  It  is  of  course  not  on  a  par  with 
Major  Higginson's  "unparalleled  benefactions  to  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra";  but  such  an  endowment  as  Mr.  Pulit- 
zer's is  said  probably  to  have  no  precedent.  The  conditions 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  gift  are  simple,  the  society  being  required 
to  become  a  membership  corporation  of  1,000  members.  There 
is  the  accompanying  request  that  the  programs  be  made  not  too 
classical,  and  that  more  and  popular  concerts  be  given.  This 
point  is  discust  in  the  editorial  with  special  reference  to  the 
similar  practise  abroad.     Thus: 

"Already  the  subscription  rates  for  cheaper  seats  in  Carnegie 
Hall  are  so  low  as  to  compare  most  favorably  with  the  prices 
asked  abroad.  The  management  too  could  make  special  prices 
for  students  of  music,  and,  if  the  hall  is  forthcoming,  give  popular 
concerts  elsewhere  than  in  Carnegie,  as  have  been  of  late  offered 
by  the  People's  Symphony  Orchestra.  How  desirable  this 
would  be,  we  need  not  point  out.  Good  cheap  inusic,  particular- 
ly on  Sundaj's,  is  one  of  the  great  needs  of  every  American  city. 
If  Mr.  Pulitzer's  donation  shouM  make  this  possible  on  a  larger 
scale  than  heretofore  in'  this  city,  his  will  indeed  be  a  noteworthy 
benefaction. 

"In  Berlin  the  city  government  has  agreed  to  pay  its  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  1912  a  subsidy  of  no  less  than  60,000 
marks  (.fl5,000)  upon  condition  that  it  shall  not  accept  any 
engagements  outside  of  the  city,  and  that  it  institute  a  large 
number  of  people's  concerts,  both  in  summer  and  in  winter — • 
not  less  than  two  a  week  from  June  to  September,  and  five  every 
week  throughout  the  winter.  Whoever  subscribes  to  one-third 
of  this  series  can  obtain  his  tickets  at  the  rate  of  only  123^  cents 
apiece.  If  the  subscription  is  for  two-thirds  of  the  series,  the 
price  falls  to  only  7  73  cents  per  concert . 

"Plainly,  Berlin  intends  to  have  some  effective  competition 
with  the  moving-picture  shows.  More  than  that,  its  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  is  compelled  to  give  in  the  course  of  each  winter 
six  concerts  exclusively  for  school  children.  The  programs  to 
be  played  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  authorities  at  the  beginning 
of  each  month  for  approval,  and  the  orchestra  pledges  itself 
never  to  appear  ^vith  less  than  fifty-five  men.  It  would  be 
hard  to  portray  the  New  York  Philharmonic's  pUght  if  it  had 
to  submit  programs  once  a  month  to  Mayor  Gaynor  for  his 
sanction.  He,  indeed,  has  so  little  sympathy  with  municipal 
expenditure  for  music  that  he  recently  made  himself  ridiculous 
by  suggesting  that,  in  place  of  hired  bands,  the  concerts  in  the 
parks,  next  summer,  should  be  given  by  volunteer  orchestras  — 
organized  and  directed  in  each  Assembly  District,  we  presume,  by 
the  Tammany  district  leaders." 

Mr.  Richard  Aldrich,  commenting  on  the  Pulitzer  gift  in  the 
New  York  Times,  seems  to  think  that  something  more  than 
money  is  necessary  to  bring  the  Philharmonic  even  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Boston  Symphony.  He  finds  it  hard  to  believe  in 
such  good  fortune  as  "  a  Maecenas  who  will  be  so  much  more  than 
a  Maecenas  as  Henry  L.  Higginson  has  been."  Of  that  notable 
figure  he  WTites: 

"Major  Higginson's  investment  in  the  orchestra  which  is  his 
creation  has  been  much  more  than  the  money  it  has  cost  him. 
It  has  included  the  application  for  thirty  years  of  his  time, 
thought,  wisdom,  tact,  judgment,  and  patience;  the  knowledge 
of  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  In  other  words,  it  has  taken 
a  considerable  share  of  the  ability  of  a  man  whose  skill  in  the 
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conduct  of  large  affairs  and  the  management  of  men  has  been 
joined  with  a  fine  and  cultivated  taste  and  a  passion  for  music. 
And  not  a  small  part  of  his  tact  and  judgment  consisted  in  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  his  taste  and  passion  for  music  and 
the  intense  interest  which  a  real  proprietorshij)  must  have  given 
him,  he  has  steadily  kept  his  hands  off  the  artistic  control  of 
his  enterprise,  and  has  given  his  conductors  full  responsibility 
and,  to  the  utmost  (extent  possible;,  full  control.  This  has  not 
relieved  him  from  the  burdens  and  anxieties  of  the  ownership  of 
a  great  and  delicately  organized  instrument.  '  What  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  has  cost  him  in  time  and  trouble,  in  an- 
noyanc(\s  groat  and  small,  in  perplexities,  in  demands  upon  his 
patience,  wisdom,  and  sense  of  justice  no  man  may  know,'  the 
present  writer  once  had  occasion  to  say,  upon  authority." 


a  convent,  and  thereafter  devoted  his  talent  only  to  the  service 
of  God.  It  is  said  that  he  never  began  to  paint  without  first 
asking  a  divine  blessing  on  his  work. 

"It  was  seldom  that  he  left  the  convent,  but  he  did  so  once 
at  the  order  of  Pope  Nicolas  V,  whose  love  for  art  was  even 
more  enthusiastic  than  that  of  the  more  famous  Leo  X.  Fra 
Angeiico   was  summoned  by  him  to   Rome  to  help  adorn  the 


PICTURE-THIEVES  IN   ITALY 

THE  RAGE  for  picture-stealing  has  spread  to  Italy. 
That  country  lamented  for  a  week  over  what  was  said 
to  be  the  first  theft  of  a  masterpiece  from  an  Italian 
Government  museum,  but  in  a  few  days  the  picture  was 
recovered.  The  thieves,  like  those  who  made*  way  with  the 
"Monna  Lisa,"  were  out  for  big  game  and  took  a  Fra  Angeiico 
that  was  hanging  in  the  very  cell  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mark's 
where  the  painter-monk  lived  and  produced  many  of  his  works. 
The  painting,  called  the  "Madonna  della  Stella  "  (Madonna  of 
the  Star),  represents  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Clu*ist,  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  star  painted  on  the  mantle  that  covers 
the  Virgin's  forehead.  The  picture  is  a  small  one,  painted  on  a 
wooden  panel  two  feet  by  one,  but  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  Italy's  ancient  masterpieces.  The  moment  for 
committing  the  theft  seems  to  have  been  deftly  chosen,  with 
nature  favoring  the  concealment  of  the  perpetrators,  as  the 
dispatch  from  Florence  shows: 

"The  th(>ft  took  place  last  night  in  the  course  of  a  terrific 
storm.  When  the  storm  was  at  an  end  a  passer-by  saw  a  rope 
hanging  from  the  window  of  the  monastery.  He  gave  the 
alarm  and  a  search  disclosed  the  loss  of  the  picture.  The  locks 
of  the  dofjr  of  the  cell  and  the  glass  case  in  which  the  painting 
had  reposed  were  broken.  Strangely  enough,  the  thief  or  thieves 
did  not  touch  the  other  picitures  by  Fra  Angeiico  in  the  same  cell, 
representing  'The  Betrayal'  and  'The  Annunciation.' 

"  \  further  examination  disclosed  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the 
monastery,  through  which,  it  was  at  first  supposed,  the  thief  had 
entered,  but  it  was  found  that  the  hole  had  been  made  from  the 
inside  and  that  it  was  not  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of 
even  a  small  man.  It  is  therefore  argued  that  the  hole  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  investigators. 

"Five  i)ersons  have  been  placed  under  ari'est,  among  them 
the  custodians  of  the  museum.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
crime  had  its  inception  in  the  international  gang  of  thieves 
who  are  thought  to  have  engineered  the  theft  of  other  valuable 
paintings,  including  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  'Monna  Lisa,'  which 
was  stolen  from  the  Louvre  last  August. 

"Detectives  have  been  sent  to  the  frontier  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  the  picture  from  leaving  the  country." 

The  Museo  di  San  Marco,  near  the  Church  of  San  Alarco  in 
the  Piazzo  San  Marco  at  Florence,  was  a  monastery  up  to  the 
year  1867.  At  that  time  it  was  converted  to  the  uses  of  a 
museum.     The  New  York  Times  gives  this  further  account  of  it: 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all  the  buildings  in 
Florence,  for  it  was  there  that  Fra  Giovanni  Angeiico  da  Fiesole, 
the  'Angelic  Painter,'  lived  and  worked.  The  monastery  was 
originally  occupied  by  Silvestrine  monks,  but  was  transferred 
in  the  time  of  the  elder  Cosimo  to  the  Dominicans,  which  order 
was  favored  by  the  Medici.  Michelozzo,  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  restored  it  in  handsome  style,  and  soon  after- 
ward it  was  decorated  by  Fra  Angeiico. 

"That  'pious  and  jH-aceful  genius,'  as  Professor  Springer 
calls  him,  was  born  in  13.S7,  and  died  in  1455.  He  was  born  at 
Vecchio,  and  showed  his  genius  early  in  life.  He  could  have 
won  fame  and  fortune  in  the  world,  in  a  period  when  the  artist 
could  obtain  almost  anything  he  demanded  from  the  cultured 
Princes  of  the  Renaissance,  but  Fra  Angeiico  cared  nothing  for 
worldly  success,  and  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old  entered 


ilT    I'WRED    BETTER    THAN    "MONNA    LISA." 

One  of  Fra  Angelico's  rnasierpiwes,  stolen   from  its  place  in  the 
Museum  of  San  Marco.  Florence,  but  since  recovered. 

Vatican.  The  little  chapel  he  painted  in  fresco  there  was  "lost' 
for  centuries,  but  now  vi-sitors,  if  they  are  fortunate,  are  able 
to  see  the  exquisite  work,  still  brilliant  in  color,  of  the  painter- 
monk. 

"Undoubtedly,  however,  the  Monastery  of  St.  ^lark  at 
Florence  contains  the  finest  collection  in  existence  of  Fra  An- 
gelico's  paintings.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  in  fresco,  and  the 
picture  stolen  on  Sunday  night  is  one  of  three  small  easel  paint- 
ings that  were  placed  in  the  little  cell  in  which  the  artist  slept 
and  prayed,  and  in  which  he  sometimes  worked.  Other  cells 
in  the  monastery  were  occupied  by  Savonarola,  while  ad- 
joining the  cell  from  which  the  'Madonna  della  Stella'  was 
stolen  is  one  which  Cosimo  'Pater  Patrine'  caused  to  befitted 
up  for  himself,  and  in  which  he  received  the  Abbot  Antoninus 
and  Fra  Angeiico. 

"The  library  of  the  monastery  is  the  oldest  public  library  in 
Italy.  In  it  are  some  ritual  books  with  beautiful  miniatures 
by  Fra  Benedetto,  the  brother  of  Fra  Angeiico.  The  latter, 
besides  his  works  in  fresco  and  on  panels,  did  a  good  deal  of 
illumination  of  manuscripts,  and  his  industry,  as  (>\-idenced  by 
the  great  number  of  his  undoubteil  works  that  e\  en  now  remain, 
must  have  been  extraordinary. 

"The  Louvre  has  one  of  the  finest  of  his  pictures,  the  "Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,'  and  perhaps  after  that  masterpiece  the 
"Madonna  della  Stella'  was  the  best  knowTi." 

The  Boston  Transcript  proposes  the  '"  theorj-  of  suggestion  "  in- 
stead of  the  united  "international  gang "  to  account  for  the  crime. 


PRACTICAL  CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  BOWERY 


GIVE  A  DOG  a  bad  name,  and  a  good  many  consequences 
as  bad  as  hanging  will  often  pursue  him.  The  Bowery 
in  New  York  has  long  held  a  reputation  in  the  country 
at  large  as  being  the  center  of  the  lawless  and  criminal  element 
in  the  metropoUs.  One  of  the  things  that  go  to  disprove  this 
allegation  is  the  fact  that  the  Bowery  is  the  objective  of  sight- 
seeing excursions  provided  for  provincial  visitors.  It  is  really 
"our  safest  street,"  says  the  Rev.  Father  William  J.  Rafter, 
who  has  lately  been  put  at  the  head  of  the  Mission  of  the  Holy 
Name,  in  that  thoroughfare.  But  "the  Bowery  does  not  want 
charity,"  he  declares.  "It  only  wants 
help. "  There  are  twenty-five  thousand  men 
living  in  the  Bowery,  many  from  choice, 
and,  of  course,  many  from  necessity.  The 
young  priest  who  is  bringing  "practical 
Christianity  to  the  Bowery"  and  who  "finds 
the  Bowery  takes  to  it  readily,"  gives,  in  an 
interview  in  the  New  York  Globe,  this  re- 
vised estimate  of  the  denizens  of  a  highway 
famed  and,  maybe,  infamous  the  world  over. 
We  read : 


"I  told  the  men  the  first  thing  that  we 
were  not  going  to  give  hot  coffee  and  rolls. 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  do  so.  If  a  man 
is  hungry  we  will  feed  him.  If  he  is  home- 
less we  will  give  him  a  bed.  But  I  want  to 
impress  it  on  the  minds  of  New  York  that 
the  Bowery  does  not  fill  the  bread-line. 
The  victims  of  that  melancholy  parade  who 
live  on  the  Bowery  are  few.  As  a  general 
rule  the  Bowery  is  self-supporting  and  the 
men  who  live  along  here  are  independent. 

' '  There  are  thousands  of  men  who  live  in 
the  Bowery  lodging-houses  who  are  regularly 
employed  at  fair,  if  not  good,  living  wages. 
They  support  themselves,  but  they  live  here 
from  choice.  '  I  want  to  be  where  the  crowd 
is,'  one  of  them  explained  to  me  as  his  reason. 

"I  saw  through  it  at  once.  The  average  boarding-house  does 
not  grant  as  many  domestic  comforts  as  the  Bowery  lodging- 
house.  There  is  no  common  meeting-room,  where  the  boarders 
can  gather  and  talk.  They  can  go  to  the  table,  go  to  their  rooms, 
or  go  on  the  streets.  The  lodging-house  furnishes  the  common 
meeting-room  where  the  man  who  is  really  domesticated  and 
is  willing  to  stay  about  the  house  in  the  evenings  may  do  so. 

' '  I  feel  that  I  have  a  great  big  work  cut  out  for  me  if  I  can  reach 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  25,000  men  who  live  on  the  Bowery. 
No  influence  has  seemed  to  reach  them  before,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  we  have  all  been  working  from  a  wrong  base.  We  have 
assumed  too  much  that  the  Bowery  was  the  proper  subjec^t  for 
charity.     My  idea  is  that  it  wants  help." 

Father  Rafter  has  been  in  a  neighboring  parish  for  thirteen 
years  and  so  knows  pretty  well  the  life  of  his  new  field.  The 
writer  who  took  his  interview  finds  that  "his  views  of  the 
Bowery  and  of  the  East  Side  generally  are  decidedly  refreshing 
after  the  magazine  writers,  the  professional  charity-givers,  and 
aU  the  rest  have  got  through  with  it."  The  priest  even  makes 
the  statement  that  he  hasn't  seen  such  a  great  deal  of  poverty 
here  in  his  thirteen  years.     True, 

"The  people  are  poor.  There  are  plenty  of  distressing  cases. 
But  you  would  be  surprized  at  the  amount  of  self-help  there  is 
over  here  on  the  East  Side  and  the  number  of  independent  people 
— people  who  would  spurn  charity.  But  that  is  among  the  people 
who  have  their  homes  and  their  families  over  here. 

"Now,  I  am  going  to  deal  with  the  Bowery,  an  entirely  differ- 
ent class.  The  Bowery  is  inhabited  by  the  homeless,  the  out-of- 
work,  the  helpless,  and  the  unfortunate. 

"  There  is  no  criminal  class  on  the  Bowery.     There  is  no  safer 
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Who  finds  the  men  who  live  along  the 
Bowery  to  be,  in  the  main,  self-support- 
ing and  independent,  needing  help,  not 
charity.     It  has  "no  criminal  class." 


street  in  New  York  City  than  the  Bowery.  The  men  who  have 
come  down  here  'to  be  with  the  crowd,'  and  those  who  have 
been  forced  down  here  by  lack  of  employment — it  is  my  purpose 
to  reach  both  of  these  classes. 

"It  is  my  intention  to  open  an  employment  agency  here. 
At  present  we  have  not  enough  room,  but  in  another  week  or 
so  we  will  have  this  whole  house.  Then  in  addition  to  this 
chapel,  we  will  open  amusement  rooms  and  reading-rooms. 
Then  we  will  really  begin  to  do  the  work  that  lies  before  us. 

"This  work  is  non-sectarian.  We  will  hold  services  and  say 
Catholic  prayers,  of  course,  but  that  does  not  prohibit  any  man, 
regardless  of  his  religious  belief,  from  coming  here.  My  hope 
is  to  build  it  up  until  we  wiU  have  a  build- 
ing, where  we  can  furnish  them  with  beds 
and  where  we  can  entertain  them  all  night 
long  if  necessary.  Just  now  if  a  man  comes 
here  who  needs  a  bed,  I  am  sending  him  up 
to  the  Gotham  lodging-house.  If  he  needs 
a  meal,  I  send  him  down  to  a  restaurant 
just  below  here.  But  eventually  we  hope  to 
care  for  all  this  work  in  our  own  building." 

At  present  the  mission  is  open  until  11 
o'clock  every  evening,  "but  when  the  nights 
get  piercingly  cold  and  the  snows  are  drift- 
ing," if  it  fills  up  with  the  homeless  class 
which  has  no  bed  for  the  night,  the  director 
promises  that  the  streets  will  not  be  called 
upon  to  receive  them.  "The  mission  is  not 
overcharged  with  religion,"  says  the  writer, 
meaning  that  "there  is  nothing  to  repel 
men."     Father  Rafter  is  quoted  further: 

"I  am  doing  the  Lord's  work,  and  I  know 
he  will  provide  the  means.  I  have  no  fear. 
Only  to-day  I  received  a  check  for  $100 
from  an  entirely  unexpected  source.  That 
is  going  to  go  a  long  way  toward  fitting  up 
these  other  rooms  we  need. 

"We  are  going  to  have  coffee  here,  too. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  cup  of  good  hot  coffee 
on  a  cold  night.  But  the  men  are  going  to 
make  it  themselves  and  provide  it  themselves.  I  have  told  them 
that  I  will  provide  them  with  the  stove  and  the  coffee-pot  and 
all  that.  I  want  them  to  chip  in  their  pennies  and  buy  their 
own  coffee. 

"The  thing  I  am  trying  to  impress  on  these  men  is  that  they 
are  helping  themselves — that  they  are  not  receiving  charity.  I 
want  them  to  understand  that  this  place  belongs  to  them,  that 
they  make  its  rules  and  conduct  it  to  suit  themselves,  that  it 
is  their  home  and  their  place  to  spend  the  hours  after  they 
leave  the  streets  for  the  evening  and  the  time  to  go  to  bed. 

"Sunday  morning  I  celebrated  mass  here — the  first  time  the 
Bowery  has  had  mass.  When  I  talked  to  these  men  about  not 
going  to  church  they  told  me  they  did  not  like  to  go  in  their 
worn  clothes,  or  they  did  not  like  to  sit  there  and  let  the  collection- 
basket  go  by  them  when  they  had  nothing  to  offer.  So  I  brought 
the  mass  to  them  and  this  little  room  was  crowded.  Saturday 
night  we  had  confessional  here,  and  a  number  of  men — men  who 
had  not  been  to  confession  for  years — were  glad  to  come. ' 

"I  find  the  men  of  the  Bowery  are  not  a  class  to  be  investi- 
gated— they  are  human  beings,  willing  to  live  like  other  human 
beings,  and  they  hate  to  be  catalogued  and  made  exhibits  of." 

Father  Rafter  has  quite  a  program  laid  out  for  the  winter 
months,  says  the  writer.  Sunday  evenings  he  is  going  to  have 
sermons  by  priests  of  the  diocese  and  talks  by  practical  men — 
sermons  and  talks  that  will  be  helpful  and  will  not  deal  so  much 
with  the  life  hereafter  as  with  the  life  that  is  here  now.  Tuesday 
nights  he  will  have  vaudeville  entertainments  and  the  talent 
will  be  largely  recruited  along  the  Bowery.  When  some  great 
big-hearted  rich  person  comes  along  and  gives  the  mission  a 
good  piano  they  will  have  some  evenings  at  the  mission  that  will 
surprize  the  Bowery. 
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MAYOR  GAYNOR  RAPPING  THE  CLERGY 

How  MUCH  good  are  the  ministers  really  doing,  wonders 
Mayor  Gaynor.  They  have  been  "preaching  for 
thousands  of  years  to  have  the  Ten  Commandments 
obeyed,  and  they  have  not  succeeded  very  well  yet,"  ho  remarked 
the  other  evening  at  a  dinner  of  the  Congregational  Club  of 
New  York.  And  yet,  he  reminded  his  hearers,  "they  would  have 
the  Mayor  shut  up  every  saloon,  stop  every  gaml)ling-house,  and 
stop  every  disorder  and  every  vice  just  within  twenty-four  hours 
and  make  one  job  of  it."  Then  the  Mayor,  who  had  been  asked 
to  say  something  about  the  conditions  which  make  for  better 
civio  government,  went  on  to  denounce  those  clergymen  who 
expect  reforms  to  be  accomplished  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  who  indulge  in  "cheap  criticism  of  public  officials,"  but 
whose  influence  suffers  because  on  election  day  they  forget  the 
difference  between  local  and  national  issues,  and  vote  a  straight 
party  ticket  "no  matter  who  is  on  it  or  what  principles  are  in- 
volved in  the  election."  This  thought  led  the  Mayor  on  to  ask 
some  pretty  pointed  questions  which  are  thus  sot  forth  in  the 
press  reports  of  his  speech: 

"How  far  does  your  influence  extend?  Do  you  reach  out 
among  the  people?  Who  are  you?  You  are  intellectual  people. 
You  have  been  educated.  You  can  hsten  to  an  intellectual 
discourse  such  as  we  heard  here  and  to  Uke  discourses  from 
your  preachers  and  your  ministers.  But  who  are  you  and  how 
far  does  your  influence  in  this  community  extend?  Do  you 
reach  out  among  the  unfortunate  and  the  lowly  and  those  that 
want  to  be  lifted  up?  Or  are  your  churches  so  finely  aisled  and 
cushioned  and  carpeted  that  a  man  like  that  will  stand  at  the 
door  and  be  afraid  to  go  in?     Who  are  you? 

"  Does  the  great  heart  of  Jesus  throb  in  you — the  one  who  took 
all  the  lowly  by  the  hand  and  said,  Come  unto  me  and  I  will 
help  you?  You  must  answer  that  question  for  yourselves. 
When  I  go  to  the  churches,  one-quarter  filled,  here  in  this  town, 
and  look  at  the  fine  pews  and  carpets  and  cushions  and  the 
absence  of  anybody  who  has  on  his  hand  the  sign  of  toil,  I  begin 
to  wonder  whether  all  this  is  not  tending  to  a  failure  after  all. 
We  can  be  little  coteries  unto  ourselves  and  think  we  are  good, 
and  try  to  be  good,  but  is  the  heart  of  Jesus  among  us  after  aU? 
In  the  last  analysis  of  everything  we  have  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. How  much  good  are  you  doing?  No  doubt  by  the  force 
of  example  you  are  doing  much,  but  is  the  world  in  intellectual 
growth  and  in  spirituality  greater  now  than  in  former  ages? 
Is  it  so?  You  read  the  Old  Testament.  Is  there  more  poetry, 
more  spirituaUty,  more  religion,  more  lofty  conception  in  your 
churches  and  among  your  preachers  than  you  fijid  in  that 
book?  Have  we  grown  in  spirituality  and  virtue  or  not?  I 
am  almost  tempted  to  ask  has  anybody  come  on  this  earth  since 
the  Twenty-third  Psalm  was  written  who  was  able  to  write 
that  psalm?" 

As  for  "this  carping,  this  faultfinding,  this  malevolence, 
that  steals  up  in  people  and  destroys  those  who  are  trying 
to  do  something  in  office,"  it  is  "distressing"  to  Mayor  Gaynor. 
So  he  asked  his  ministerial  friends  to  try  to  "do  what  they 
could  to  help  the  Mayor  and  not  talk  quite  so  much,  and  es- 
pecially not  be  uncharitable."  Ministers  can  help  by  getting 
people  to  vote  in  city  elections  without  regard  to  party  distinc- 
tions, he  added.     As  he  put  it: 

"In  our  municipal  elections  here  and  throughout  the  country 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  national  politics  or  State  politics, 
but  the  simple  question  is  whether  Mayor  Logan  is  the  proper 
man  as  against  John  BrowTi  as  Mayor  of  Worcester,  and  the  same 
here  in  New  York.  Or  whether  Surrogate  Fowler,  altho  he  was 
nominated  by  what  they  call  'Tammany,'  was  not  ten  times 
a  better  man  for  the  office  than  the  other  man  who  was  nomi- 
nated by  a  convention — of  saints  maybe,  1  don't  know.  That 
is  the  way  things  ought  to  go  locally,  and  you  people  can  do  a 
great  deal  in  that  direction.  .  .  . 

"When  I  speak  to  women  and  children  I  always  try  to  speak 
in  words  of  one  syllable.  I  hope  you  won't  bear  against  me  for 
saying  that.  I  mean  about  politics  and  difficult  matters, 
because  women  have  not  the  training  in  such  matters  that  men 
have.  So  that  in  what  I  have  said  I  have  tried  to  be  as  plain 
and  colloquial  as  I  could  be.'' 


"HYPOCRITES"   IN  THE  CHURCH 

No  OTHER  jeer  of  the  irreligious  gets  on  the  nerves  of 
Christians  so  often  as  does  the  remark  that  there  are 
hypocrites  in  the  Church,  says  the  thoughtful  editor  of 
the  Presliyterian  weekly  The  Continent  (Chicago;.  But  isn't 
there  some  truth  in  this  criticism?  he  asks.  There  must  be 
something  at  fault  in  the  life  of  the  Church  that  "gives  outsider* 
such  free  and  prolonged  license  to  declaim  on  its  hypocrisy." 
Not  that  this  writer  believes  the  word  is  justified  if  taken 
literally.     He  remarks: 

"A  genuine  hypocrite — that  is  to  say,  a  man  who  knows  him- 
self to  be  bad,  who  wishes  to  continue  bad,  but  who  nevertheless 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  gain  deHberately  puts  on  the  airs  of  piety 
— is  about  the  rarest  sort  of  man  that  could  be  imagined — alto- 
gether too  rare  to  start  a  tithe  of  all  this  criticism." 

The  church-members  who  occasion  so  much  derogatory  talk 
are  not  really  hypocrites  at  aU,  but  they  are  called  so  by  th& 
world  "because  their  carelessnesses  and  hypocrisies  make  thena. 
appear  so  much  like  hypocrites  that  it  takes  close  looking  to  see^ 
the  difference — and  the  world  does  not  look  close."  But  the 
world  "knows  that  something  is  lacking  from  the  full  measure 
of  religion."  And  what  would  it  say  was  lacking  if  "it  were 
careful,  discriminating,  and  exactly  just"?  These  three  things^ 
thinks  this  Christian  editor: 

"In  the  first  place,  few  Christians  put  themselves  to  any  apparent 
pains  to  distinguish  thoughtfully  between  right  and  vxrong  in  their 
everyday  habits  and  life's  commonplace  relations. 

"A  church-member  ordinarily  keeps  step  pretty  well  with  the 
Ten  Commandments.  But  most  of  the  active  questions  of 
conduct  turn  on  subtler  points,  where  the  application  of  Christian 
morality  must  be  made  by  the  man  himself  without  any  diagrams. 
He  must  fix  his  course  by  his  own  thinking  and  praying. 

"Yet  on  specific  problems  of  conduct  the  mass  of  Christians 
hardly  ever  think  and  pray  specifically.  They  generalize  both 
their  purposes  and  their  petitions. 

"In  the  rush  and  grind  of  things  an  act  first  prompted  by  flash 
of  impulse  gets  repeated  -with  ixnthinking  consistency  until  it 
becomes  an  unthought-of  habit;  and  never  once  in  the  progress 
does  the  shoved-aside  moral  judgment  have  a  chance  to  go  over 
the  matter  and  decide  comprehensively  whether  that  habit  is 
worthy  of  the  calling  wherewith  Christians  are  called. 

"Thus  unconsciously  are  fastened  on  the  lives  of  churchmen 
customs  of  personal  action  or  attitude  which  people  around  them, 
consider  derogatory  to  their  professed  intention  to  follow  Jesus 
Christ.  But  they,  lix-ing  on  absorbed  in  unspiritual  matters, 
wonder  why  their  neighbors  don't  believe  in  their  religion. 

"  It  is  a  very  boyish  excuse:  '  I  didn't  think! '  Yet  it  looks  as  if 
the  judgment  day  must  hear  from  millions  of  grown-up  men — - 
in  full  possession  of  thinking  faculties  which  they  have  no  time 
to  use — mainly  that  one  puerile  plea:   'I  didn't  think'! 

"In  the  second  place,  men  and  women  who  say  they  want  tofoUom 
Christ  prove  in  practise  utter  skeptics  about  his  valuation  of  thingx. 

"  There  can  be  no  uncertainty  concerning  the  Master's  esti- 
mates of  worth.  .  .  .  He  took  care  for  the  spiritual  first. 

"The  Avorld  knows  that.  And  when  the  world  sees  men  who 
call  themselves  Christians  reversing  that  order — grasping 
everything  they  can  reach  for  the  bodily  life  first,  and  satisfied 
afterward  to  take  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls  whatever  they 
come  at  easily — there  is  no  avoiding  the  impression  of  serious 
inconsistency 

"In  the  third  place,  many  Christiatis,  even  when  they  know  the 
thing  demanded  of  them  by  sound  morals  and  their  Lord's  estima- 
tions, have  not  the  courage  to  pay  the  price  of  it. 

"Such  a  one  says:  'I  know  I  ought  to,  but — '  In  that  'but' 
always  liu-ks  the  coward.     There  is  no  'but'  after  'ought  to.' 

"What  the  Clu-istiau  man  ought  to  do,  there  is  grace  enough  in 
God  to  make  liini  able  for  and  there  is  reward  enough  in  God  to 
pay  him  for. 

"No  wonder  men  revile  the  Christian  when  he  doubts  that,  and 
hesitates  to  follow  the  ideals  of  Christianity  to  the  uttermost." 

"Change  these  three  defects,"  concludes  the  Continent 
WTiter,  "and  the  world's  foremost  e.xcuse  for  not  coming  into  th« 
Church  would  at  a  stroke  be  smitten  into  silence." 
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THE  SOBERING   EFFECT  OF  MONEY 


THE  POWER  of  money  to  make  good  men  bad  is  so 
frequently  illustrated  that  an  example  of  another  sort 
is  of  arresting  interest.  In  a  recent  volume  on  "modern 
mii'aeles,"  bearing  the  title  of  "Followers  of  the  Gleam,"  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Goodell  tells  the  story  of  the  conversion 
of  the  late  philanthropist,  John  S.  Huyler.  He  was  always  a 
man  of  exemplary  habits,  but,  until  his  conversion,  of  no  par- 
ticular religious  convictions.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1886,  when  he  was  leaving  his  store,  his  bookkeeper 
handed  him  a  cheek  which  represented  his  profits  for  the  year. 
He  was  so  careless  as  to  the  amount  that  he  put  it  into  his  pocket 
without  reading  it.  He  met  a  party  of  jolly  friends  on  the  way 
home  and  spent  a  jovial  hour  before  parting  with  the  promise  of 
meeting  later  in  the  evening  at  a  down-town  resort  to  pass  the 
old  year  oiit  in  the  same  fashion  as  they  had  celebrated  it  in 
years  past.     Dr.  Goodell  continues  the  narrative: 

"A  little  later,  as  he  passed  along  125th  Street,  he  recalled 
the  check  which  had  been  given  him,  and,  taking  it  out  of 'his 
vest-pocket,  stopt  under  a  street-lamp  to  read  it.  When  he 
saw  the  amount,  it  was  so  great  that  it  fairly  staggered  him. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  not  cared  particularly  to  lay  up  money. 
The  size  of  this  check  brought  home  to  his  consciousness  the  fact 
that  he  was  now  standing  at  the  crisis  in  his  life.  W^ith  so 
much  money  at  his  disposal,  he  felt  that  nothing  but  the  grace 
of  God  could  save  him  from  the  awful  temptations  which  wealth 
presented.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  the  turning-point 
of  his  life.  He  became  so  much  imprest  with  this  idea  that, 
instead  of  going  down-town  as  he  had  planned,  he  went  to  a  watch- 
night  service  which  was  being  held  in  a  hall  on  125th  Street — ■ 
the  beginning  of  what  is  now  Calvary  Church.  There  he  found 
his  mother  with  others  kneeling  at  the  altar,  praying  for  him. 
He  went  and  knelt  beside  her.  That  was  the  beginning  of  his 
Christian  purpose. 

C»  i '  There  was  nothing  spectacular  in  the  change  of  life  of  which 
that  watch-night  service  was  the  beginning.  He  had  expected 
a  conversion  after  the  manner  of  St.  Paul's,  but  it  did  not  come 
that  way.  At  the  close  of  the  service,  he  felt,  still  more  profound- 
ly, that  he  had  reached  the  turning-point  in  his  life,  and  prayed 
that  he  might  have  power  over  temptation  and  that  God  would 
lead  him  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  will  concerning  him. 
Perhaps  he  owed,  in  part,  to  his  ancestry  and  to  his  training, 
his  strong  sense  of  his  obligation  to  God." 

The  following  summer  he  went  to  Europe  and  the  real  crisis 
of  his  life  came  in  Paris : 

' '  A  proposition  was  made  that  they  should  witness  the  usual 
round  of  gaieties  in  Paris  to  which  travelers  are  frequently  taken. 
When  the  time  for  decision  came,  Mr.  Huyler  said:  'I  will  not 
go:  I  have  decided  that  henceforth,  by  God's  help,  I  wiU  be  a 
godly  man.'  His  partner  bears  testimony  that  from  that  hour 
he  never  changed  his  purpose  or  lowered  the  standard  which  he 
had  setup." 

With  the  beginning  of  his  active  Christian  life  his  idea 
of  stewardship  became  strong  and  commanding.  The  writer 
continues : 

"How  that  idea  grew  until  it  dominated  his  life,  ma3^  be  seen 
from  the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  the  New  York 
City  Church  Extension  and  Missionary  Society.  These  state 
that  in  1891  Mr.  Huyler  paid  $50  to  its  current  funds.  The 
next  year,  to  clear  off  an  indebtedness,  he  paid  $500.  A  few 
months  later  he  was  one  of  several  who  subscribed  .$5,000  to  the 
Forward  Movement,  and  he  increased  his  regular  offering  from 
$50  to  $1,.500.  A  few  years  later  he  gave  $25,000  to  make 
possible  the  Jefferson  Park  Itahan  Church.  When  the  Century 
Thank  Offering  Movement  began,  he  made  a  gift  of  $100,000. 
In  another  place  where  he  cared  for  children  in  a  home  which 
he  named  after  his  mother,  he  sustained  a  work  which  cost 
him  over  $40,000  a  year. 

"As  God  prospered  him,  he  continued  to  enlarge  the  propor- 
tion of  his  gifts.  He  told  me  that  in  the  early  days  he  heard  the 
preachers  say  that  a  man  ought  to  give  a  tenth  of  his  income  to 
the  Lord,  and  he  began  that  way.  After  a  while  it  seemed  to 
Mm  too  small  an  offering  to  make,  in  the  face  of  God's  abun- 
dance, so  he  increased  until  it  was  a  fifth,  and  a  little  later  it 


was  a  quarter,  and  after  a  while  he  was  giving  half  of  his  income. 
One  day,  when  he  was  telling  me  how  he  came  to  give  proportion- 
ately, a  sweet  smile  crossed  his  face,  and  he  used  a  phrase 
which  was  so  modest  and  unique  that  I  can  not  forbear  to  quote 
it.  It  was  the  only  thing  I  ever  heard  him  say  which  had  in  it 
the  least  expression  of  contentment  over  his  gifts.  He  said: 
'I  really  believe,  Doctor,  if  I  should  die  to-morrow,  the  Lord 
would  say  to  me,  "Well,  John,  you  are  a  few  dollars  ahead!'" 
He  meant  to  say  that  he  had  kept  religiously  every  contract 
which  he  had  made  with  his  Lord,  as  the  steward  of  his  gifts." 

The  checks  that  were  given  in  his  philanthropic  work  bore 
the  mystic  sign  "M.  P.  Account"  always  written  on  them. 
"M.  P."  stood  for  "My  Partner"— "He  who  loved  him  and 
gave  himself  for  him."  To  Dr.  Goodell,  who  exprest  his  marvel 
at  the  volume  of  the  checks  in  that  account,  he  said:  "That  is 
no  virtue  of  mine;  the  money  is  my  Partner's  and  I  am  only 
giving  it  for  him."  From  the  standpoint  of  his  fellow  workers, 
observes  the  writer,  this  man's  great  value  to  the  world  lay  in 
this,  that  while  he  gave  much  he  asked  little  or  nothing  in  return : 

"Some  there  are  who  give  much  and  require  much.  Their 
opinions  much  be  acted  upon  and  their  suggestions  considered 
as  imperative.  It  was  not  so  with  him.  No  man  ever  had 
more  plans  and  suggestions  than  he.  He  thought  enough  about 
good  things  to  have  well-formed  opinions,  but  while  he  had 
opinions  he  was  not  opinionated.  To  his  pastor  he  would  say, 
'I  am  full  of  plans;  some  are  good  and  some  are  bad;  some 
may  work  and  some  may  not.  I  will  tell  you  fully  all  that  is  in 
my  heart,  you  can  think  them  over.  If  you  turn  down  any  of 
them  or  all  of  them  it  will  not  abate  a  jot  of  my  interest  in  his 
work  or  my  confidence  in  you.'  His  action  throughout  the 
j^ears  proved  that  he  meant  exactly  what  he  had  said.  It  would 
be  a  heartening  thing  for  pastors  and  workers  if  all  men  of  wealth 
and  power  were  so  considerate  and  unselfish  as  he." 


TO  TRAIN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

INCREASED  EFFICIENCY  has  been  the  watchword  of 
Sunday-school  institutes  and  conventions  held  in  the  Eastern 
States  this  fall,  and  many  of  the  suggestions  offered  have 
dwelt  on  the  matter  of  .self-improvement  among  the  teachers. 
Secretary  L.  H.  Koehler  of  the  New  Jersey  Sunday-school  Asso- 
ciation is  among  those  who  lay  emphasis  upon  this  need,  and  he 
brought  forward  some  plans  for  effecting  the  desired  result 
at  the  recent  meeting  in  Plainfield,  where  1,458  delegates  at- 
tended. The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York)  reports  the  chief 
proposals : 

"Secretary  L.  H.  Koehler,  the  progressive  and  forceful  leader 
of  the  New  Jersey  Sixnday-school  forces,  is  a  trained  religious 
pedagog,  and  those  under  him  reflect  his  ardor.  He  urges  the 
importance  of  teacher-training,  and  well  says  that  while  there 
may  be  hesitation  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  paid 
teachers  in  the  Sunday-school,  no  objection  can  be  brought 
to  the  payment  of  a  teacher  to  teach  the  teachers.  He  declared 
that  a  properly  considered  class  in  teacher- training  would  be  of 
more  value  to  the  church  than  the  week-night  prayer-meetings 
as  now  conducted  in  many  churches.  Already  throughout  the 
United  States  one  Sunday-school  teacher  in  every  eight  is  taking 
one  of  the  training  courses. 

"Among  many  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  Sun- 
day-school was  that  of  Mrs.  Karnell,  a  home-department  worker 
who  proposed  such  cooperation  of  the  home-department 
visitors  with  the  Sunday-school  and  the  pastor  that  they  should 
become  an  arm  of  the  Sunday-school  in  visiting  the  boys  and 
girls  upon  whom  teachers  fail  to  call,  and  should  aid  the  pastor 
by  giving  an  evangelistic  tone  to  their  conversation  in  the  homes 
which  they  enter.  The  New  Jersey  Mothers'  Congress  had  just 
met  in  Plainfield  and  some  had  drawn  comparisons  between 
its  work  and  that  of  the  Sunday-school,  to  the  discredit  of  the 
latter  as  a  practical  force  for  the  good  of  the  community.  Prof. 
E.  P.  St.  John,  of  the  Hartford  School  of  Pedagogy,  met  such 
criticism  by  presenting  a  plan  by  which  the  Sunday-school 
should  open  a  parents'  department,  in  which  on  Sundays  or 
week-days  classes  should  meet  for  instruction  in  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  parenthood  and  the  moral  and  reUgious  train- 
ing of  children." 


FIFTY  OF  THE  SEASON'S  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


IN  THE  FOLLOWIN(J  solcetcd  lists  of 
juvenile  books,  those  considiTed  worthy 
of  special  attention  have  been  starred  (*); 
the  others  nam(;d  are  of  f^eneral  quality, 
makinfif  the  usual  popular  appeal.  Omissions 
do  not  necessarily  mean  that  such  books 
were  unworthy  of  attention ;  but  rather  that 
space  is  limited.  Many  of  the  books  each 
year  are  not  bad  enough  to  call  for  condem- 
nation, nor  so  excellent  as  to  require  special 
mention.  Children  clamor  for  the  "series" 
class  of  book,  and  publishers  cater  to  this 
demand.  The  consequence  is  that  shelves 
are  crowdcnl  with  members  of  the  varied 
"sets"  that  have  been  running  for  several 
seasons  and  still  show  no  signs  of  ceasing. 
The  two  bits  of  fiction  that  stand  out  from 
the  mass  this  year  are  Mrs.  Burnett's 
"The  Secret  Garden"  and  Mrs.  Wiggin's 
"Mother  (^arey's  Chickens,"  both  whole- 
some and  sweet,  and  what  is  more  of  per- 
manent worth  as  to  literary  style. 


Abcrnatliy,  Miles.  The  Ride  of  the  Abernathy 
Boys.  Pp.  229.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.     $1.20. 

It  is  an  unusual  thing  for  children  to 
take  a  trip  on  horseback  from  Oklahoma 
to  New  York,  but  this  is  what  the  Aber- 
nathy boys  did  in  order  to  see  (Colonel 
Roosevelt  on  his  return  from  Africa.  The 
heroes  who  are  the  centers  of  this  account 
are  named  Temple  and  Louie,  and  they 
were  only  six  and  ten.  Before  they  at- 
tempted this  long  trip,  they  had  traveled 
to  Santa  Fe,  from  prairie  to  mountain  and 
back  to  the  plains  again.  No  one  can  deny 
that  this  longer  ride  was  a  rather  doubtful 
trip  to  allow  such  youngsters  to  make,  but 
their  coming  was  well  advertised  along  the 
road,  and  every  one  was  cordial  to  the  little 
travelers,  from  (iowboy  to  farmer.  We 
can  not  say  that  the  account  in  this  book  is 
flawless,  but  it  has  interest.  It,  neverthe- 
less, omits  many  details  that  the  reader 
would  like  to  know;  one,  for  instance, 
whether  these  two  boys  studied  out  their 
course  or  were  instructed  carefully  before- 
hand. Little  touches  here  and  there  are 
of  an  adventurous  nature,  and  are  full  of 
the  glow  of  danger.  Other  touches  are 
affectionately  given. 

Baker,  Etta  Anthony.  Fairmount  Girls  in  School 
and  Camp.  Pp.  371.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Mrs.  Baker  has  the  simple  power  of 
carrying  her  girl  heroines — many  of  them 
in  this  book, — through  diverse  adventures, 
and  of  varying  them  from  year  to  year. 
Mrs.  Baker's  narrative  skill  (>asily  puts  ono 
into  possession  of  all  the  chumminess  of 
former  volumes.  It  is  a  healthy  boarding- 
school  tale,  full  of  genuine  good  humor.  It 
is  a  marvel  what  writers  of  school  stories 
can  do  to  hold  the  interest  of  juvenile 
readers.  The  popularity  of  the  series 
class  is  evident  by  the  number  of  books 
published  of  this  Idnd.  Mrs.  Baker's  are 
among  the  best. 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.  For  Yardlev.  Pp.  298. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.  Team-Mates.  Pp.  381. 
Century  Co.  $1.60.  Finkler's  Field.  Pp.  227.  D. 
Appleton   &  Co.    $1.25. 

What  would  boys  do  without  Mr.  Bar- 
bour!    They  never  seem  to  tire  of  him; 


they  are  not  content  with  one  .story  but 
must  have  as  many  as  his  capacity  will 
allow.  This  season,  three  books  by  this 
popular  author  have;  come  out.  In  cover 
designs  and  illustrations  they  convey  the 
breadth  of  the  open.  Basel)all  and  the 
cinder-path  figure  in  "For  Yardlev,"  a 
story  during  the  course  of  Avhich  the  hero 
has  his  "Y"  taken  from  him.  "Finkler's 
Field  "  is  out  and  out  a  tah-  of  the  diamond, 
and  "Team-Mates"  lauds  football.  Al- 
togeth(?r  Mr.  Barbour  has  much  to  say 
about  athletics.  He  lias  a  long  list  of 
stori(>s  to  his  name,  and  his  publishers  find 
I^rofit  in  his  books.  But  it  seems  unfortu- 
nate that  he  has  to  be  worked  like  this, 
though,  after  one  has  learned  the  trick,  it 
is  easy  to  spin  the  yarns.  The  illustrations 
alone  would  keep  any  athletic  book  in 
constant  circulation.  Mr.  Barbour  has 
become  an  institution  in  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine. 

*  Barker,  Elsa.  Stories  from  the  New  Te.stament 
for  Children.  Pp.  410.  New  York:  Duflield  &  Co. 
$2. 

Rarely  can  one  recommend  a  collection 
of  Bible  stories  for  freshness  and  charm. 
Tho  the  source  is  perenially  full  of  spirit,  it 
nearly  always  is  perverted  by  retelling. 
But  Mrs.  Barker  has  succeeded  in  produ- 
cing a  volume  which  may  be  heartily  rec- 
ommended for  treatment  and  st\le.  The 
narrative  of  the  New  Testament  is  very 
simple;  it  is  a  disputed  question  among 
educators  as  to  the  exact  age  when  the 
original  should  be  given  to  children.  But 
Mrs.  Barker  does  not  take  that  into  ac- 
count; she  tells  her  story  for  the  love  of 
telling  it,  and  where  she  needs  the  Bible 
text,  she  uses  it,  and  where  she  needs 
analogies,  she  makes  them. 

Bauin,  L.  Frank.  The  Sea-Fairies.  Pp.  239. 
Chicago:   Reilly  &  Britton.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Baum  has  ingenuity,  humor,  and 
breeziness.  When  he  told  us  that  the  Oz 
books  had  come  to  an  end,  we  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  he  sent  forth 
other  original  ones.  In  "The  Sea-Fairies," 
Trot  and  her  companion,  a  one-legged 
sailor  named  Cap'n  Bill,  are  turned  into 
mermaid  and  mcTman,  and  together,  be- 
friended by  Queen  Aquarine,  they  meet 
with  diverse  adventures  in  the  briny  deep. 
Magic  powers  are  set  loose,  and  the  good 
qualities  of  life  are  properly  extolled. 
"There  is  a  certain  facility  in  Mr.  Baum's 
style,  and  an  odd  inventiveness  in  his  brain. 
The  illustrations  are  in  many  respects 
crude.  Of  the  Oz  series,  there  were  six 
volumes. 

Beard,  I).  C.  Boat-building  and  Boating.  Pp. 
190.    New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1  net. 

Boys  will  give  a  welcome  to  this  manual 
by  Mr.  Beard.  The  author  is  an  excellent 
"sport,"  and  what  he  suggests  about  boat- 
building is  sound  an<l  written  in  graphic 
manner.  He  begins  with  the  rudiments  of 
water  navigation,  describing  how  best  to 
cross  a  stream  on  a  log.  His  final  chap- 
ter describes  how  to  make  a  cheap  and 
speedy  motor-boat.  When  one  has  finished 
reading  this  elementary  treatise,  he  knows 
something  of  the  vagaries  of  different 
styles  of  knots,  and  the  exact  thing  to  do 
on  occasions  when  winds  go  wrong.     There 


are  diagrams,  and  the  text  is  most  explicit 
and  filled  with  varied  anecdotes. 

*  Brearley,  Harry  Chase.  Animal  Secrets  Told: 
A  Book  of  Whys.  Pp.  274.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.50. 

If  people  only  .saw  what  they  looked  at, 
the  world  would  be  an  even  greater  hiystery 
than  it  is.  We  take  things  for  granted. 
Yet  when  we  are  asked  the  simple  question, 
"Why?"  we  are  at  a  loss  for  an  answer. 
Why  has  a  cat  slit  eyes?  Why  has  an 
elephant  long  ears?  Why  has  a  squirrel  a 
bushy  tail?  Mr.  Brearley  answers  these 
queries  and  many  more  besides  in  a  quite 
original  vein,  separating  his  book  into  such 
ordinary  divisions  as  "Eyes,"  "Ears," 
"Noses,"  "Mouths,"  and  so  on.  Why  do 
we  say  that  a  person  has  an  eagle  eye,  and 
also  why  is  the  eagle's  eye  made  to  look 
down  rather  than  to  look  up?  Such  are 
the  animal  secrets  disclosed  by  this  author. 
The  photographs  have  been  made  by  the 
official  photographer  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Soci<'ty,  under  difficulties  de- 
scribed in  the  captions  beneath  each  picture. 
The  rattlesnake  i)late  is  quite  remarkable. 

*  Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.  The  Secret  Garden. 
Pp.375.     New  York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.    $1.35. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  art  of  telling^ 
a  story  belongs  to  Mrs.  Burnett.  We 
cheerfully  recommend  this  book  for  all 
ages;  it  is  suitable  to  the  grown  reader,  to 
the  young  person  of  the  "betwixt  and  be- 
tween" age,  to  the  child  over  nine,  and  in 
fact  to  all  others  who  have  comprehension 
beyond  their  years.  I  should  like  to  be- 
lieve that  every  one  will  get  hold  of  this  tale 
of  a  lonely  little  girl,  Avho  gradually  makes 
friends  for  herself  and  into  the  bargain  dis- 
covers the  secret  garden.  The  character- 
ization is  beautiful,  and  the  sentiment 
delightful.  Should  one  care  for  a  story 
with  a  hero  who  loves  nature  in  a  delicate 
and  humorous  way,  let  him  be  introduced 
to  the  Yorkshire  lad,  little  Dickon. 

*  Brown,  Ethel  C.  The  So-and-So  Family.  The 
Original  Drawing  Book  of  a  Child  of  Nine.  With  an 
Introduction  bv  Abbie  Farwell  Brown.  Pp.  135. 
New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton   &  Co.     $1.25. 

Here  is  one  of  the  cleverest  books  of  the 
season.  When  Miss  Brown  was  nine  years 
old,  she  filled  drawing-book  after  drawing- 
book  with  sketches  of  a  familj-,  each  in- 
dividual member  of  whioh  was  real  to  her. 
The  adventures  of  this  family  were  care- 
fully recorded  by  the  youthful  artist  in  a 
manner  most  dramatic.  The  essential  de- 
tails of  each  incident  are  set  forth.  There 
are  no  unnecessary  lines  drawn,  and  where 
the  artist  thought  that  there  would  be 
doubts,  she  obligingly  WTote  a  description 
above  the  heads  of  her  figures,  in  painfully 
exact  writing.  What  strikes  us  most  is  the 
fact  that  winter  is  the  favorite  season  with 
this  young  artist.  The  pictures  have  been 
reproductni  as  drawn  and  the  result  is 
unique. 

Brown.  Julia.  The  Enchanted  Peacock.  Illus- 
trated by  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  Pp.  136.  Peattle, 
Elia  W.  Edda  and  the  Oak.  Pictures  bv  Katharine 
Merrill.  Pp.  134.  New  York:  Rand  McNally.  $1.25 
each. 

"The  Enchanted  Peacock "  is  a  very  well- 
told  story,  tho  it  is  the  conventional  fairy- 
tale of  enchantment  and  romance.  The 
adventures  are  verv  mild  in  the  enchanted 
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forest.  A  publisher's  note  assures  us  that 
this  was  the  purpose  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
sensitiveness  of  children  and  the  prejudice 
of  parents  in  favor  of  the  terrorless  tale. 
The  pictures  by  Airs.  Perkins  are  satis- 
fa(;tory. 

Mrs.  Peattie's  hook  is  her  first  in  the 
realm  of  juvenile  writing,  and  exhibits  her 
earnestness  and  h(>r  fancifulness.  Edda  is 
a  little  city  girl  introduced  to  country 
sounds  and  ways.  These  are  described 
with  much  feeling,  and  all  nature  is  char- 
acterized vividly  in  dialog — a  method  not 
easy  to  make  attractive.  A  top  flat  is 
not  like  a  garden,  and  it  were  well  to  culti- 
vate all  children  in  the  ways  that  brought 
delight  to  little  "One-in-a-Thousand." 
The  book  is  not  a  classic,  but  it  is  a  pleasant 
tale,  illustrated  in  color,  fanciful  but  poorly 
reproduced. 

Camp,  Walter.  Old  Ryerson.  Pp.  289.  New 
York:    D.  Appleton   &  Co.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Walter  Camp  is  nothing  if  he  is  not 
a  devoted  son  of  Yale.  There  is  no  dis- 
«50unting  the  fact  that  he  is  a  splendid 
"sport,"  and  a  believer  in  the  square  game. 
Tho  his  story  may  be  a  little  weak,  when 
it  comes  to  describing  a  game  no  one  can 
excel  him  for  detail.  In  fact  all  the  writers 
for  boys  are  most  careful  in  their  athletic 
descriptions,  for  their  audiences  are  author- 
ities, and  a  slip  might  destroy  an  otherwise 
commendable  story.  Mr.  Camp,  however, 
is  an  authority,  and  we  can  not  forget  his 
good  book  on  the  history  of  football. 
Therein  he  made  a  plea  for  manly  qualities 
on  the  field.  "Old  Ryerson"  breathes  the 
same  spirit.  The  hero  is  a  slow  fellow  who 
finds  himself  crowded  out  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  is  always  behindhand, 
and  soon  is  regarded  as  a  "grind."  Girls 
will  be  interested  in  "Old  Ry^-son,"  not- 
withstanding there  is  no  heroine. 

*  Canfleld,  William  W.  The  White  Seneca.  Pp. 
281.    New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton   &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  good  Indian  story.  In  giving 
an  exact  picture  of  the  red  man's  life,  it  is 
the  best  blend  of  detail  and  romance  we 
have  seen.  The  hero  is  a  white  boy  who 
has  been  captured  by  tribes  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  story  deals  with  his 
life  among  his  capturers.  So  strong  a  hold 
does  the  life  have  upon  him  that  he  adopts 
the  ways  and  manners  of  the  savages,  and 
with  them  allies  himself  to  the  cause  of 
the  British  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
There  is  a  conflict  of  ownership  between  the 
warriors  of  the  Senecas  and  the  Cayugas  as 
to  which  shall  possess  the  boy,  and  the 
test  of  skill  which  the  judges  demand  for 
the  decision  is  described  with  much  vivid- 
Tiess.  Inasmuch  as  Hawk,  of  the  Senecas, 
is  victorious,  the  white  boy  wins  the  undy- 
ing hatred  of  Beaver,  member  of  the  Ca- 
:yugas.  From  this  fact  there  result  many  of 
the  exciting  incidents  of  the  story. 

*  Carruth,  Hayden.  Track's  End.  Pp.  229. 
New  York:    Harper   &  Brothers.     $1. 

Mr.  Carruth  has  written  an  original 
story:  the  idea  he  exploits  will  please  any 
lover  of  "Robinson  Crusoe."  Judson 
Pitcher,  the  hero,  is  left  alone  in  a  village 
to  care  for  everything,  while  the  inhabitants 
are  gone  for  the  winter  months,  and  the 
railroad  is  abandoned.  Even  the  telegraph 
is  discontinued.  This  boy,  therefore,  has 
no  living  associate  near  him,  save  a  eat  and 
a  dog,  and  in  the  barn  a  cow  and  chickens. 
The  adventures  are  many,  for  Judson  has 
antagonized  an  outlaw  living  some  miles 
off,  and  tne  Sioux  Indians  pass  through 
Track's  End  and  loot  the  town.     But  our 


hero,  by  a  system  of  tunnels  cut  beneath 
the  snow,  succeeds  in  protecting  much  of 
the  property.  When  the  thaw  begins,  and 
with  it  ari-ives  the  population  of  Track's 
End,  Judson  is  rewarded.  Mr.  Carruth 
has  told  his  story  refreshingly,  and  with  a 
si)irit  that  holds  the  attention  from  l)e- 
ginning  to  end. 

C'bapiil,  Anna  Alice.  Konigskinder;  or,  The 
Royal  Children.  Pp.  276.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.      $1.25. 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  set  this  ap- 
propriate opera-story  in  a  form  for  children 
to  read.  For  Humperdinck,  with  facile 
imagination  and  with  warm  melody,  has 
created  music  that  seems  as  tho  sprung 
from  the  very  heart  of  childhood.  The 
story  is  embedded  in  folk-lore,  tho  it  is 
original  in  development  as  Humperdinck 
used  it.  The  tale  of  the  king's  son  who 
runs  away  from  home,  and  of  the  Witch's 
Goose  Girl  who  breaks  the  magic  spell  and 
goes  with  him,  is  skilfully  told  by  Mrs. 
Chapin,  who  has  already  set  the  Wagner 
legends  to  narrative  form.  Interspersed 
in  the  text  are  judicious  excerpts  from  the 
music  score,  and  the  book  is  further  em- 
bellished with  photographs  of  scenes  from 
the  opera. 

*  Coussens,  Penrhyn  (Editor).  A  Child's  Book 
of  Stories.  Illustrated  by  Jessie  Willcox  Smith.  Pp. 
462.     New  York:    Duffield   &  Co. 

The  publishers  of  this  book  have  a  com- 
mendable habit  of  issuing  books  in  forms 
worthy  of  fairy  book-shelves.  Those  who 
purchased  last  year's  "Wonder  Book," 
with  its  Maxfield  Parrish  pictures,  each 
worthy  of  a  frame,  will  welcome  Miss 
Smith's  full  pages  for  "A  Child's  Book  of 
Stories."  The  contents  are  rich  in  imagina- 
tive variety  as  well  as  in  historical  variety, 
and  include  all  the  favorites  of  the  nursery. 
It  would  take  more  space  than  this  review 
can  allow  to  compare  the  texts  here  used 
with  those  included  in  Walter  Jerrold's 
"The  Big  Book  of  Fairy  Tales,"  noticed 
elsewhere.  But  there  is  a  variation,  and 
herein  lies  the  differences  which  librarians 
and  teachers  have  to  consider  when  they 
come  to  choosing  the  best  versions.  Miss 
Smith's  conceptions  of  the  Three  Bears  and 
of  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  are  particularly 
happy. 

Detmold,  E.  J.  The  Book  of  Baby  Beasts, 
Pictures  and  descriptions  by  Florence  E.  Dugdale. 
Pp.119.  New  York:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  (George 
H.  Doran.) 

This  is  a  good  book  for  the  nursery  and 
for  outside  the  nursery.  It  deals  with 
animals  at  a  tender  age,  all  warm,  pink,  and 
timid.  If  you  don't  believe  it,  glance  at 
the  pictures  of  the  donkey,  the  polar  bear, 
and  the  kitten.  Children  will  find  vast 
enjoyment  in  following  the  careers  of  baby 
beasts;  the  full-page  illustrations  are  ap- 
pealing, and  the  text  is  rich  with  excellent 
anecdote  which  will  be  sure  to  create  in- 
terest. Not  only  that,  but  as  far  as  con- 
ventional verse  goes,  the  lines  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  story  are  full  of  humor.  Of 
course,  when  one  reads  of  the  Dog  and  the 
Cat,  one  remembers  Kipling's  "Just-So" 
characterization  of  undomesticated  days, 
but  here  there  is  the  familiar  habit  re- 
corded in  well-chosen  language.  There 
is  exquisite  clearness  in  the  type.  It  is 
all  the  more  clear  for  the  use  of  paper  that 
grips  the  blackness  of  the  ink. 

*  Dier,  J.  C.  (Compiler.)  The  Children's  Book 
of  Christmas.  Pp.  111.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $1.50  net. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  meet  with  a  book 
whose  object  is  to  preserve  the  spirit  of 


Christmas,  and  exalt  the  friendly  figure  of 
Santa  Clans.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that 
the  reindeer  have  not  been  entirely  sup- 
planted by  the  automobile,  or  by  the  spirit 
out  of  which  the  automobile  has  been 
evolved.  While  Mr.  Dier's  method  of 
compilation  is  somewhat  confusing,  he  has 
tlirown  together  a  quantity  of  interesting 
material,  condensing  and  editing  it  with  a 
certain  feeling  for  his  selections.  You  will 
find  poems  of  all  sorts,  from  the  old  English 
carol  to  Luther's  verses,  and  even  to 
modern  times  when  the  negro's  Christmas 
is  depicted  in  Rosalie  M.  Jona's  jingle, 
"Crowded  Out."  There  are  prose  selec- 
tions, filled  with  lore  and  custom,  and  as 
an  introduction  that  charming  editorial, 
first  published  in  The  Sun,  on  "Is  There  a 
Santa  Claus?"  is  used  to  advantage.  The 
cover  design,  with  the  jovial,  familiar  face 
of  Kris  Kringle,  should  catch  the  eye  of 
the  prospective  buyer;  it  is  an  uncommon 
picture.  The  book  is  recommended  be- 
cause it  is  unusual  in  a  mistaken  age 
when  Santa  Claus  is  ruled  from  the 
schools  because  of  ethical  reasons  wholly 
unethical. 

*  Ellas,  Edith  I..  In  Stuart  Times.  In  Tudor 
Times.  Pp.  260.  Pp.  256.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crow- 
ell   &  Co.    $1.25  each. 

It  is  a  very  excellent  historical  method 
that  has  been  adopted  by  E.  L.  Elias  in 
reviewing  the  times  of  the  Tudors  and 
Stuarts,  in  companion  volumes.  Emerson 
claims  that  history  is  comprized  of  the 
biographies  of  great  men.  He  might  have 
added,  in  the  light  of  the  modern  manner 
of  teaching  history, — properly  arranged, 
according  to  a  point  of  view.  This  latter 
method  is  just  what  the  author  of  "In 
Stuart  Times"  has  adopted.  She  has 
divided  each  of  her  books  into  five  sections, 
deaUng  with  the  King,  the  Church,  the 
State,  the  Army,  and  the  Fine  Arts  and 
Science.  In  each  she  has  included  ade- 
quate biographies  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  day,  and  there  are  an  ample  number  of 
illustrations  from  famous  paintings  to 
vivify  the  text.  The  Tudor  epoch,  1485- 
1603,  is  treated  fully,  with  the  brilliant 
galaxy  of  Elizabethans  for  study.  We 
recommend  the  spirit  in  which  these  vol- 
umes are  arranged  and  written. 

English,  Douglas.  A  Book  of  Nimble  Beasts. 
Pp.  319.     Boston:    Dana  Estes.     $2  net. 

In  the  story  part  of  this  book,  there  is 
an  attempt  to  combine  creepy  character- 
istics with  narrative  quality.  The  con- 
tents are  so  divided  that  the  stories  and 
descriptions  are  arranged  to  accord  with 
the  progress  of  the  seasons.  But  the  most 
remarkable  aspect  of  the  book  is  the  ex- 
traordinary character  of  the  illustrations 
— photographs  taken  by  the  author  in  haz- 
ardous positions,  at  unexpected  moments, 
and  under  unfavorable  conditions.  Many 
pictures  are  absolutely  unique,  several  of 
them  caught  with  the  camera  under  such 
circumstances  as  are  not  likely  ever  to  hap- 
pen again.  In  our  examination  of  nature 
books,  we  have  never  seen  such  a  quality 
of  aliveness  as  is  evident,  for  example,  in 
Mr.   English's  portraits  of  the  baby  fox. 

*  Forman,  S.  E.  Stories  of  Useful  Inventions. 
Pp.  248.    New  York:    Century  Co. 

This  volume  is  novel  in  many  respects, 
the  chief  being  that  never  before  have  we 
met  with  these  useful  inventions  treated  so 
graphically  in  a  single  volume.  We  go 
about  our  work  day  by  day,  not  realizing 
that  the  match  we  strike  has  a  history  full 
of   romance,    or    that    every    convenience 
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around  us  has  been  brought  to  perfection 
only  after  varied  experiment  and  after 
years  of  patience.  As  the  author  points 
out  in  a  suggestive  "foreword,"  it  is 
difficult  to  be  exact  regarding  dates  where 
inventions  are  concerned;  time  and  plac(; 
must  be  treated  broadly.  Like  folk-lore, 
an  invention  slips  from  country  to  country, 
and  is  moditi(id  toward  perfection  by  many 
hands.  There  were  flying-machines  long 
before  our  time.  As  Emerson  might  have 
said,  every  world-wide  invention  was  once 
a  private  ambition.  It  takes  long  patience 
and  disappointment,  before  an  invention 
bef^omes  known.  And  success  often  carries 
death  in  its  wake.  This  book  by  Mr. 
Forman  reads  like  a  romance. 

Gilder,  Jeannette  L.  (Editor.)  The  Heart  of 
Youth:  Poems  Gay  and  Grave  for  Young  People. 
Introduction  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
Pp.242.    New  York:   Sturgis  &  Walton.    $1.25. 

At  first  glance  we  would  say  that  "The 
Heart  of  Youth"  is  on  a  level  with  Mrs. 
Wiggin's  "Golden  Numbers."  In  fact, 
the  same  arbitrary,  fanciful  division  of 
subjects  is  resorted  to.  That  Mrs.  Burnett 
has  written  an  introduction  extolling  the 
value  of  poetry  in  child-life  is  not  signifi- 
cant; in  reality,  a  good  anthology  will  go, 
no  matter  who  vouches  for  it.  It  is  only 
after  careful  examination  of  the  entire  book 
that  the  conclusion  is  reached  concerning 
Miss  Gilder's  judicious  work.  It  has  been 
done  well  and  with  feeling.  Just  a  casual 
test  will  reveal  that  she  has  been  watchful 
of  the  best,  that  she  has  understood  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  lyric,  and  the  strong  spirit 
of  the  ballad.  She  has  not  been  haphazard 
in  her  choice,  and  in  each  department  she 
has  shown  thoroughness. 

Grover,  Eulalie  Osgood.  Kittens  and  Cats.  A 
Book  of  Tales.  Pp.  78.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $0.75  net. 

In  its  outward  form,  this  small  book  will 
attract  the  eye.  We  can  imagine  that  in 
photographing  cats  and  kittens  for  her 
thirty-nine  full-page  illustrations,  the 
author  experienced  great  fun,  for  all  are 
in  costume,  some  in  chairs,  others  in 
carriages,  and  still  others  in  fur  not  their 
own.  The  first  impression  therefore  is  a 
pleasiu-able  one.  But  on  reading  the 
text,  in  simple  language  and  in  style  full 
of  repetition,  the  opinion  changes.  Why 
is  it  necessary  for  our  author  to  think  that 
simplicity  should  mean  lack  of  character? 
In  going  to  a  party  given  by  the  Queen  of 
Kittens,  the  numberless  heroes  and  heroines 
in  this  book  meet  with  commonplace  ex- 
periences, which  probably  will  please  A'ery 
young  picture-book  lovers.  Whenever  the 
author  falls  into  rime,  the  jingle  qualitj' 
is  of  the  poorest.  Here,  then,  is  a  good 
idea  spoiled.  The  mechanical  aspect  of 
the  book  is  excellent;  the  type  is  large  and 
clear,  and  the  margins  are  wide  and  clean. 
The  author  will  be  remembered  as  the 
originator  of  the  Sunbonnet  Babies. 

Guerber,  H.  A.  Stories  of  Shakespeare's  Trage- 
dies. Pp.  .349.  New  York:  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25 
net. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  amended,  expur- 
gated, and  simplified  Shakespeares  that  we 
accept  the  volumes  without  a  murmur. 
They  are  used  in  i)oor  deluded  schools  or 
in  unsuspecting  reading  circles.  IMr.  Guer- 
ber  has  approached  his  task  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  and  so  minutely 
has  he  analyzed  Shakespeare's  tragedies — 
barring  (^ymbeline — that  if  takes  quite  as 
much  mental  energy  to  follow  him  (and 
with  not  so  much  understanding  and  profit) 
as  to  follow  the  full  text  of  the  plays  them- 


selves. The  matter-of-fact  prose  is  in- 
terspersed with  stray  flecks  of  quotations; 
and  scene  by  scene,  almost  line  by  line,  the 
play  is  retold.  The  method  is  painstaking. 
In  no  way  does  this  conflict  with  the  Lamb 
tales.  For  no  one  has  better  exploited  the 
beauties  of  Shakespeare  than  Shakespeare 
himself. 

Hall,  A.  Neely.  Handicraft  .or  Handy  Boys. 
600  illustrations.  Pp.  437.  Boston:  Lothrop,  I.*e 
&  Shepard  Co.     $2  net. 

There  is  always  something  very  inspiring 
about  pictures  that  illustrate  the  accuracy 
and  ease  with  which  different  things  may 
be  made.  With  a  handicraft  book  by  your 
side,  you  feel  as  tho  nothing  would  daunt 
you  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  some 
marvel  of  furniture  out  of  the  homeliest 
box.  The  latest  hook  of  practical  sugges- 
tions is  that  by  Mr.  Hall,  and  he  carries  the 
young  workman  through  all  the  stages, 
from  his  shop  to  the  drawing  of  plans,  tho 
designing  of  furniture,  the  erecting  of  a 
gymnasium,  toy  construction  from  cigar- 
boxes,  the  fitting  up  of  a  wireless  station  or 
of  an  aeroplane,  and  to  other  objects  of 
usefulness  and  pleasure.  If  the  detailed 
drawings  are  faithfully  followed,  the  boy 
is  promised  immediate  success,  and  the 
diagrams  are,  as  far  as  we  know,  accurate 
and  clear.  They  are  all  alike — these  handi- 
craft books — and  they  contain  an  infinite 
number  of  good  suggestions. 

*  Hill,  Frederick  Trevor.  On  the  Trail  of  Grant 
and  Lee.  Pp.  .S05.  New  York:  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

The  careers  of  the  two  great  generals  of 
the  Civil  War  are  here  interwoven  in  a 
narrative  told  with  spirit,  fairness,  and 
picturesqueness.  As  a  mere  point  of  view, 
the  fact  that  the  families  of  Grant  and  Lee 
crossed  many  times  forms  an  entertaining 
studj%  and  when  the  reader  has  finished  the 
book,  he  is  not  only  brought  into  rapport 
with  the  essential  history  of  events,  but 
the  personalities  of  Northern  and  Southern 
heroes  are  clearly  defined.  Any  sincere 
narration  of  the  Civil  War  has  power,  but 
as  Mr.  Hill  tells  the  story,  there  is  no  boy 
who  will  not  thrill  as  the  present  reviewer 
thrilled  over  the  escapades  of  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart  with  his  handful  of  men.  Mr.  Hill 
is  right  in  contending  that  Lee  is  a  national 
example  to  be  treasured.  Local  prejudice 
should  not  enter  into  the  wTiting  of  history, 
and  Mr.  Hill  succeeds  in  remaining  non- 
partisan. The  color-plates  are  badly  re- 
produced, the  colors  failing  to  register. 

Holland,  Rupert  S.  Historic  Inventions.  Pp. 
295.     Philadelphia:    Geo.  W.  Jacobs.     $1.50  net. 

We  live  in  a  practical  age,  but  not  so 
practical  that  poetry  may  not  be  drawn 
from  it.  There  is  a  spirit  of  machinery, 
and  this  has  to  be  considered.  "Historic 
Inventions"  is  filled  with  romance;  it 
records  the  struggles  of  inventors  from  the 
time  of  Gutenberg  to  that  of  the  Wright 
Brothers,  and  (>ach  biographical  chapter  is 
a  story  in  itself.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is 
one  of  self-help.  No  doubt,  readers  of 
Samuel  Smiles'  "Self-Help"  will  under- 
stand that  this  volume  by  Mr.  Holland  is 
simply  an  , amplification  of  the  life  strug- 
gles of  just  such  men  as  Smiles  selected  for 
his  famous  book.  Each  of  the  sixteen  chap- 
ters represents  a  mile-jjost  in  the  stream  of 
progress.  The  printing-press,  enamel,  the 
telescope,  the  steam-engine,  the  spinning- 
jenny,  the  cotton-gin,  the  steamboat,  the 
safety-lamp,  the  locomotive,  the  telegraph, 
the  reaper,  the  sewing-machine,  the  tele- 
phone, the  electric  light,  the  wireless  tele- 


graph, and  the  air-ship  are  the  inventions 
di.scussed.  Mr.  Holland  succeeds  in  making 
good  drama  out  of  .science. 

*  Humphreys,  M.  G.  The  Boy's  Story  of  Zebu- 
Ion  Pike:  Explorer  of  the  Great  Southwest.  Pp.  377. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

Most  publishers  attempt  to  fix  the  age 
limit  of  the  books  they  issue,  but  we  doubt 
whether  this  \olume  concerning  Pike  will 
appeal  to  the  usual  juvenile  reader,  even 
tho  there  are  sufficient  romance  and  aetion 
in  his  life  to  hold  a  boy's  interest.  We 
are  heartily  in  accord  with  Miss  Humph- 
rey's manner  of  treatment.  Once  before 
we  had  occasion  to  praise  her  "Boy's 
(Ratlin."  This  new  book  is  prepared  in 
the  .same  distinctive  way:  a  biographical 
sketch  introduces  the  subject,  and  then 
copious  matter  is  drawn  from  diaries  and 
correspondence,  being  connected  bj'  suffi- 
cient explanatory  data  to  make  a  running 
narrative  of  some  quality.  The  career  of 
the  discoverer  of  Pike's  Peak  was  varied, 
and  as  a  soldier  he  not  only  represents  in 
his  person  most  of  the  activity  leading  up 
to  the  War  of  1812;  but  he  was  one  of  the 
early  pioneer  travelers  in  the  West.  He 
was  bold,  and  full  of  resources  by  which  he 
overcame  physical  obstacles  of  great  magni- 
tude, and  met  the  various  demands  of  the 
Indians. 

*  Jerrold,  Walter.  The  Big  Book  of  Fairy  Tales. 
(Edited.;  Illustrated  by  Cliarlea  Robinson.  Pp. 
344.     H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 

Whenever  we  see  a  book  of  famous  fairy- 
tales, we  always  turn  to  "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood"  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
"cruel"  ending  has  been  modified.  If  not, 
then  we  have  more  than  usual  confidence 
in  the  texts  of  the  other  selections.  Walter 
Jerrold  has  already  given  us  a  most  delect- 
able anthologv-  of  nursery  rimes,  illustra- 
ted in  line  by  that  inestimable  artist,  Charles 
Robinson.  The  two  have  now  is.sued  this 
companion  volume,  thick  in  contents, 
voluminous  in  pictures,  and  rich  in  imagina- 
tion. The  book  is  sumptuous  in  form,  and 
one  containing  many  hours  of  unalloyed 
pleasure.  The  editor  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  pageantry  of  nursery  tales, 
we  may  refer  to  the  hunchbacked  Greek 
.^sop;  to  the  Frenchman,  Perrault;  to 
the  German,  Grimm;  to  the  Dane,  Ander- 
sen; but  there  is  no  Englishman,  whom  we 
may  call  by  name,  to  answer  to  the  author- 
ship of  "Jack  the  Giant-Killer."  or  of 
"Jack  and  the  Beanstalk."  But  it  makes 
no  difference  who  ^^TOte  them;  they  are 
the  nursery's  heritage.  "The  Story  of  the 
Three  Bears."  however,  was  the  work  of 
Robert  Southej'. 

KipIinK,   Rudyard,   and   Fletcher,    C.   R.   L.     A 

History  of  England.  Pp.  308.  Garden  City:  Double- 
day,  Page   &  Co. 

"I've  looked  over  this  history,"  said  a 
man  to  the  present  reviewer,  "and  tho  I 
may  not  agree  with  Kipling's  poUtics.  I 
think  his  poetry  is  great!"  The  method 
of  WTiting  this  book  is  imique.  The  con- 
ventional historical  details  are  narrated 
with  considerable  evenness  of  literary  style, 
and  are  further  accentuated  by  marginal 
notes,  which  serve  the  purpose  of  a  running 
inde.x.  The  end  papers  comprize  much- 
needed  maps,  and  in  this  respect  the  book 
is  to  be  emulated.  The  color-pages  and 
line-drawings  are  spirited.  In  fact,  the 
general  typography  is  excellent,  -\midst 
the  text,  Kipling's  poems  are  dropt — 
clarion  notes,  with  ballad  spirit  and  with 
loyal  sentiment.  No  matter  where  this 
poet  prints  his  verses,  for  young  or  for  old. 
he  lends  a    note  of    \'irility  to    the  page. 
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Here  it  is  as  tho  he  had  written  an  anthol- 
ogy of  English  history, — to  the  glory  of 
England.  Closing  the  chapter  on  Henry 
III.  are  the  effective  verses,  "My  Father's 
Chair,"  with  the  opening  lines: 

"  There  are  four  good  legs  to  my  Father's  Chair — 
Priest  and  People  and  Lords  and  Crown. 
I  sit  on  aU  of  'em  fair  and  square, 

And  that  is  the  reason  it  don't  break  down." 

No  better  impetus  for  the  boy  or  girl  than 
such  a  verse  as  this  in  "The  King's  Job": 

"  The  wisest  thing,  we  suppose,  that  a  man  can 
do  for  his  land. 
Is  the  work  tliat  Ues  under  his  nose,  with  the 
tools  that  lie  under  his  hand." 

This  is  the  Kipling  vein  worth  remem- 
bering. 

*  MaoDonald,  George.  Ranald  Bannerman's 
Boyhood.     Pp.  335.     H.   M.    Caldwell   Co.     $1.50. 

Publishers  are  wise  to  reprint  books  of 
this  order,  tho  we  fear  that  such  a  story  is 
not  exactly  what  most  pleases  the  sophisti- 
cated tastes  of  library  children  to-day. 
There  is  not  sufficient  incident,  not  enough 
action,  "go,"  to  hold  the  young  reader,  who 
cares  very  little  for  analysis  of  motives, 
and  who  would  rather  have  exciting  ad- 
ventures than  all  the  moral  beauty  a  story 
might  contain.  Yet  the  feeling  quality  of 
George  MacDonald's  outlook  upon  life  is 
nowhere  better  shown  than  in  "Ranald 
Bannerman's  Boyhood  "—a  quiet  narrative 
of  home  existence,  a  picturesque  record 
filled  with  incidents  of  a  personal  nature. 
This  is  one  of  the  stories  that  grown  people 
read  with  pleasure.  Its  quality  is  mellow, 
and  in  its  tone  it  has  much  of  the  soberness 
of  "David  Copperfield."  It  is  essentially 
human.  Mingled  with  the  old-fashioned 
woodcuts,  there  are  full-page  color  plates, 
poetic  in  conception  and  charming  in  their 
quaint  English  (in  this  instance  supposed 
to  be  Scotch)  atmosphere.  The  publishers 
are  reissuing  all  of  Mr.  MacDonald's 
works,  which  include  "At  the  Back  of  the 
North  Wind,"  and  "The  Princess  and  the 
Goblin."     The  books  are  importations. 

Martin,  Frank  E.,  and  Davis,  George  M.  Fire- 
brands. Pp.  219.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

We  have  read  many  books  dealing  with 
the  bravery  of  firemen,  but  none  with  quite 
the  purpose  behind  it  that  is  to  be  found  in 
"Firebrands."  The  authors  declare  that 
their  main  object  is  to  teach  children  how 
not  to  set  places  on  fire;  what  to  do  if  a 
fire  begins;  and  the  best  way  of  treating 
the  injured.  The  instruction  is  done  in 
three  ways:  (1)  by  stories  which  point 
morals  and  adorn  most  unattractive  tales; 

(2)  by  all  questions  which  analyze  the 
story  and  prepare  the  way  for  several  para- 
graphs dealing  specifically jwith  fire  dangers ; 

(3)  by  special  chapters  describing  in  detail 
large  fires,  the  organization  of  a  fire  depart- 
ment, fire-drills,  and  first  aids  to  the  in- 
jured. In  books  of  moral  instruction  it 
was  said  that  should  certain  vices  be  shown 
to  children  imder  certain  guise,  in  all  their 
horror,  children  would  cease  to  be  vicious. 
We  would  say  that  after  looking  over  the 
graphic  photographs  of  the  terrors  of  fire, 
and  after  digesting  all  of  the  "don'ts" 
dealt  out  in  the  text,  children  should 
naturally  hate  fire,  if  they  were  not  prompt- 
ed to  see  whether  some  of  the  dangerous 
adventures  told  in  the  form  of  stories  would 
actually  work  for  them  under  the  conditions 
suggested.  We  do  not  believe  that  such  a 
book  is  as  effective  in  impressing  upon  the 
reader  the  perilousness  of  fire,  as  "Fighting 
a  Fire."     There  are  stories,  also,  far  more 


tense  and  far  less  evidently  purposeful. 
Yet  boys  will  naturally  turn  to  the  attract- 
ive cover-design,  and  they  will  find  in- 
struction where  they  looked  for  stirring 
incident.  Whatever  incident  there  is,  is 
of  the  "tame"  sort.  The  whole  book 
sounds  its  commendable  mission:  To 
illustrate  in  the  text  how  disobedience  and 
carelessness  lead  to  flame! 

*  Perkins,  Lucy  Fitch.  The  Dutch  Twins.  Pp. 
191.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1  net. 

On  first  opening  this  charming  book, 
written  and  illustrated  by  Mrs.  Perkins, 
one  is  inclined  to  take  a  bit  of  charcoal  and 
try  to  reproduce  the  pictures  so  freely  and 
so  gracefully  sketched  by  the  artist.  These 
illustrations  are  printed  excellently,  and 
are  in  ink  and  on  paper  that  result  in  the 
soft  quality  of  the  original  drawings.  The 
story  itself  is  so  simple  that  the  smallest 
child  of  comprehension  might  understand 
it.  It  deals  with  the  daily  existence  of 
some  Dutch  twins,  who  are  helpful  little 
creatures  to  ^every  one  in  their  family,  and 
who  fall  into  innocent  mischief,  without 
which  they  would  not  be  children.  Each 
step  in  the  way  of  the  story  is  pictured  by 
the  author-artist,  and  thus  a  child's  eye 
win  be  kept  as  busy  as  his  mind.  We 
strongly  recommend  this  book  for  use  in 
the  nursery.  Each  chapter  might  well  be 
used  as  a  just-before-bedtime  treat.  We 
like  the  type  page,  with  its  wide  margin, 
tho  the  soft  quality  of  the  paper  and  ink 
give  the  appearance  of  a  faint  impression 
to  the  type  as  it  does  to  the  sketches. 

Perry,  Stella  George  Stern.  Go  To  Sleep.  Illus- 
trated by  S.  D.  Runyon.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co. 

We  have  heard  of  cumulative  stories  and 
we  know  that  often  children  sound  the 
vowels  to  reach  clear  pronunciation.  We 
ourselves  have  resorted  to  every  method 
of  counting  there  is  for  putting  to  sleep. 
But  the  author  of  these  short  tales  intro- 
duces a  new  idea;  she  lulls  children  to 
sleep  by  means  of  the  monotonous  sound 
of  words.  Like  the  swaying  of  the  crib,  like 
the  rocking  to  and  fro  of  a  boat,  these 
stories,  none  of  them  very  picturesque, 
fulfil  their  mission.  They  are  lazy  and 
monotonous,  a  mixture  of  nature  and  people 
about  to  go  to  sleep.  Their  monotony 
rather  than  their  cleverness  accomplishes 
the  end  in  view.  The  alliteration  is  effect- 
ive, and  in  a  voice  low  and  regular  while 
reading  we  are  sure  the  tales  would  put 
any  one  to  sleep.  There  is  nothing  to  ex- 
cite the  brain ;  the  heart  is  kept  warm,  for 
there  is  no  dread;  and  there  is  just  enough 
substance  and  just  enough  fan^y  to  last 
until  the  eyelids  close.  The  cover-design 
is  attractive,  and  tells  the  purport  of  the 
volume  in  a  nutshell.  The  typography  is 
excellent,  tho  the  border  decorations  might 
have  been  dispensed  with. 

Pier,  Arthur  Stanwood.  The  Jester  of  St.  Timo- 
thy's. Pp.  223.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$1  net. 

It  is  difficult  nowadays  to  find  any 
boy's  book  of  college  life  which  is  original 
in  incident  or  in  character;  the  details  and 
motives  would  appear  to  be  exhausted. 
Mr.  Pier  knows  his  St.  Timothy,  however, 
so  well  that  he  is  able  to  squeeze  interest 
out  of  the  merest  happenings.  His  boys  are 
all  manly  chaps.  In  this  new  story,  the 
hero  is  one  of  the  teachers — a  young  fellow 
of  bashful  bearing,  who  is  taken  advantage 
of  by  one  Westby,  leader  of  his  form.  The 
vicissitudes  of  the  young  master  are  many, 
and  his  temper  is  sorely  tried  when  it  comes 


to  demanding  discipline.  His  brother,  in 
every  way  his  contrast,  is  a  Freshman  at 
Harvard,  and  when  the  Freshman  team 
plays  St.  Timothy,  his  manly  bearing  aids 
materially  in  placing  his  teacher-brother 
on  a  firmer  basis  of  understanding.  It  is 
the  usual  story  of  the  reformation  of  college 
rowdyism  through  the  slow  awakening  of 
manly  qualities  in  the  hero.  Of  course 
there  are  several  chapters  giving  graphic 
accounts  of  football;  these  invite  close 
examination.  There  is  just  a  little  too 
much  pride  in  athletics.  In  style  the 
book  makes  occasional  use  of  contemporary 
slang,  and  there  are  phrases  like  "pawing 
the  cinders"  peculiarly  part  of  the  modern 
boy's  vocabulary.     There  is  no  heroine. 

*  Price,  Overton  W.  The  Land  We  Live  In.  The 
Boys'  Book  of  Conservation.  Pp.  242.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard   &  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Here  is  a  book  that  should  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  every  person,  young  or  old. 
It  narrates  in  a  popular  vein  the  natural 
resources  of  America,  and  emphasizes  the 
wastefulness  of  our  nation,  and  to  what 
such  wastefulness  will  eventually  lead. 
There  is  a  thorough  discus.sion  of  the  forest 
question,  made  more  poignant  in  compar- 
ison wnth  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
Germany.  There  is  a  .section  devoted  to 
scientific  farming,  one  to  mining,  another 
to  wild  life,  and  still  another  to  rivers  as 
water  power.  Altogether  Mr.  Price,  by 
this  book,  is  certain  to  inspire  action  con- 
cerning this  all-important  question  which 
threatens  us  in  its  consequences.  The 
writing  is  earnest  and  in  some  parts  graphic. 
The  statistics  are  handled  in  no  matter-of- 
fact  manner,  and  what  proves  to  be  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  is  to  be  found 
in  the  photographic  illustrations  distribu- 
ted copiously  through  the  pages.  In  every 
way  this  treatise  is  distinctive,  and  we 
should  like  to  see  it  placed  in  the  hands  of 
school-children  especially,  as  well  as  on  the 
table  in  every  library.  For  the  future 
editions  we  should  suggest  maps. 

Quiller-Coucli,  Lilian  and  Mabel.  The  Treasure 
Book  of  Children's  Verse.  Illustrated  by  M.  Ethel- 
dreda  Gray.  Pp.  335.  New  York:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.  (George  H.  Doran.)  Johnson,  Clifton. 
Little  Folks'  Book  of  Verse.  Pp.  232.  New  York: 
Baker   &  Taylor  Co.     $1  net. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  a  collector  of 
verse;  it  is  not  such  an  easy  matter  to  be 
an  anthologist.  "The  Treasure  Book"  is 
a  sumptuous  volume,  aU  blue  and  gold  and 
delicate  green  in  cover-design,  and  thick  in 
contents.  It  is  an  expensive  book,  printed 
on  heavy  paper,  and  in  type  good  to  the 
eye.  The  selections  are  arbitrarily  ar- 
ranged under  such  headings  as  "Fairies 
and  Fancies,"  "Good  Behaviour,"  and 
"Fun  and  Frolic."  The  compiler  has  not 
been  at  a  loss  in  the  selection  of  famous 
poems,  but  the  collection  gives  one  the 
impression  of  having  been  hastily  thrown 
together,  regardless  of  arrangement.  Not- 
withstanding, the  book  is  attractive,  the 
one  unsatisfactory  feature  to  the  eye  being 
the  color-illustrations  which  are  sometimes 
heavily  reproduced. 

Another  anthology  is  that  edited  by  Mr. 
Clifton  Johnson,  and  forming  one  in  a  series 
called  ' '  Golden  Books  for  Children. ' '  These 
volumes  might  be  generally  useful  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  a  too  brilUantly  red 
wrapper  confesses  that  elimination  for 
the  sake  of  clarity  and  simplicity  has  been 
resorted  to  on  all  occasions.  If  we  are  to 
have  any  literature,  why  should  it  be 
jumbled  by  editors  to  suit  educational 
fads?  The  copyright  law  should  protect 
(.Continued  on  page  104(>) 
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Individual  Libraries 
for  Christmas  Gifts 

You    will   probably   either  re 
ceive   or  very   likely  present  a 
number  of  books  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Christmas  season. 

Wliy  not  follow  the  practice  that  ob- 
tains in  many  other  American  homes 
— start  an  Individual  Library  to  house 
the  Christmas  books. 

A  single  9lol><^\^rt)icke  section 
costs  but  little  more  than  one  holi- 
day book — but  it  houses  20  or  more 
books. 

You  can  add  a  unit  every  year, 
and  thus  gradually  promote  the 
growth  of  a  home  library  at  small 
expense  that  will  prove  an  everlast- 
ing source  of  i)]easure  and  profit. 

Elastic  Bookcases 

are  made  in  different  styles  and  finishes 
of  oak  and  mahogany  that  harmonize 
with  the  interior  fittings  of  any  room, 
and  because  of  their  unit  construction 
are  easy  to  re-arrange  in  attractive  com- 
binations, whereas  the  solid  bookcase 
is  not  susceptible  of  re-arrangement, 
and  always  looks  the  same. 

Exact  duplicates  of  our  book- 
case units  are  always  obtainable, 
and  prices  uniform,  freight  prepaid 
everywhere. 

Write  today  for  tlie  Slol><^V^rniek<  r.ookciise  cataloif 
illustratiug,  in  color,  many  (Uaniiiiig  library  suir^estions 
for  the  home.  This  catalog  and  u  copy  of  Hainiltoa  W. 
Mabie's  latest  booklet,  "The  Blue  Book  of  Fiction,"  con- 
tainintc  authentic  lists  of  the  world's  best  Action  as 
compiled  by  the  leading  English  authorities,  mailed 
free  on  request.    Simpiy  a-idress  Dept.  V. 

Cincinnati 


Branch  Stores: 


New  York 

iVcu^hiiHitDii 
Chicayo 
BoMon 
CiufiiiiuiH 


.iSo^S^  lirondicay 

Iiiu-Viiu  Chestnut  St. 

lilS-ll'MF  St;  i.V.  »'. 

,'Jl-£Sn  }yaha.-<h  Ave. 

Ul^S  Federal  St. 

US-ISU  Fourth  Ave..  E. 
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Andrews'  Hired  Man 
Let  Him  Tend  Your 

Heater 

For  Life 


He 

Works 

^4Houn    Vv 
A  Day        ^ 


He  won't  cost  you  a 
cent  and  yet  save 
you  all  the  bother  of 
running  up  and  down 
cellar  fuss'in'g  with 
the  dampers. 

THIS  regulator  puts  the  heating 
of  your  house  on  a  "  Scientific 
Efficiency"  basis.      It  prevents  the 
wasteful  burning  of  a  single  pound 
of  coal    in     Hot   Water,    Steam    or 
Furnace    Systems.      If    the  Thermo- 
static -  Thermometer    in     the    living 
room  shows  more  heat  is  wanted,  the 
drafts    aie    opened    until   the  desired 
temperature    is     reached,   when     they 
are  instantly  closed.     The  moment  the 
temperature  begins  to   drop   below  the 
desired    pnint,    the    dratts     are    again 
opened.  By  running  the  fire  evenly  a  ton 
of  coal  will  go  almost  againasfaras  when 
the  fire  is  rermittid  to  bum  itself  out. 

The  Andrews  Self-Goveming  Thermo- 
stat makes  the  handling  of  the  heater  a 
real  pleasure  and  not  a  bother.  You  simply 
shake  down  the  fire  and  remove  the  ashes 
mornings,  fill  up  the  firebox  twice  a  day, 
and  the  Anarews  Hired  Man  watches  the 
damper  for  you  24  hours  a  day,  keeping 
your  hoi  se  at  70°  all  day  and  60°  at  night 
or  any  oiher  temperature  you  desire. 

He  will  help  to  preserve  the  family  health, 
and  add  to  that    homelike   atmo^phere  of 
good  cheer,  comradeship,  love  and  fidelity 
by  removing  those  dozen    and  one    petty 
worries  that  are  so  common  where  unevenness 
of  temperature  prevails.    This  Thermostat  is 

Mr.  Andrews*    - 
Latest  Invention 

Everything  is  accessible  and  mechanically 
perfect,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
design  has  been  made  so  that, 
like  an  IngersoU  $i.00 Watch, 
it  can  be  dupl  cated  in  large 
quauiities  at  very  low  cost. 

The  Thermostatic -Thermometer  is  lo- 
cated in  the  living  room,  and  at  sufficient 
changes  iu  temperature  opens  and  closes 
an  electric  circuit,  which  in  turn  controls 
the  motor  in  the  basement. 
The  motor  is  built  on  the  ever-ready, 
never-wear-out  principle.  Those  delicate, 
complicated  mechanisms  of  many  thermo- 
Geo.  C.Andrews  stats,  which  are  expensive  to  keep  adjusted, 
are  eUminated  in  this  thermostat.  A  crank 
shaft  propelled  by  a  weight  held  in  place  by  a  cog,  and 
released  by  a  magnet,  dots  the  business.  The  safety  clutch 
prevents  continuous  operation,  without  repeated  magnet 
contact.  One  downward  pull  of  the  balance  weight  winds 
it  up.  (So  easy  it  gets  to  be  a  habit.  No  key  to  lose.) 
Friction  is  eliminated.  The  rotating  and  rubbing  bearings 
are  brass  against  steel.  Striking  contacts  tempered  steel 
against  steel.  Electrical  contact  points  are  plat  num,  that 
expensive  metal.    Simple,  accurate  and  so  durable  that  it  is 

Guaranteed  for  Life 


If  It  ever  wears  out,  return  it  and 
we  will  repair  it  or  furnish  a  new  one  free. 
Tins  is  the  only  regulator  ever  offered  with 
this  guarantee.  Our  price  is  only  $20  f .  o.  b. 
Minneapolis,  the  amount  this  regulator 
should  save  you  on  your  first  winter's  fuel. 


and  after  that  the  savings  in  fuel  will  pay  you  a 
handsome  dividend  every  year,  save  you  useless 
wear  on  your  heater,  protect  your  home  against 
damage  from  careless  control  of  the  drafts  and 
relieve  you  of  all  responsibility  of  maintaining 
an  even  temperature  in  your  house. 

Send  for  interesting  circular  on  "  How  To  Run 
Your  Fire,"  or  better  still,  try  the  regulator  for 
30  days  and  if  not  satisfactory  return  it  and  get 
your  money  back. 

Good  for  $1.00 

This  advertisement  is  good  for  Jl.OO  to  apply  on  pur- 
chase price  through  your  dealer  or  direct  if  he  can't  sell 
you.  Write  To-Day.  Be  sure  to  specify  it  in  your 
next  estimate. 


Special  Offer  for  Agents  and  Dealers 


ANDREWS  HEATING  COMPANY 

1220  Heating  Bldg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


REVIEWS    OF    NEW    BOOKS 

(Cojitinued  from  page  1044) 

lis  from  false  work  of  this  sort.  The 
"  Little  Folks'  Book  of  Verse"  has  much  of 
charm  in  its  contents,  which  will  prove  of 
use  in  the  nursery  and  in  the  school.  But 
we  challenge  the  hberties  taken  by  the 
editor,  tho  we  are  glad  that  he  makes  con- 
fession of  his  sins. 

Webster,  Jean.  Just  Patty.  Illustrated  by  C. 
M.  Relyea.  Pp.  342.  New  York:  Century  Co.  $1.20 
net. 

Girls  will  enjoy  this  story  which  is  some- 
what frivolous  in  tone,  tho  it  is  healthy  in 
its  fun.  Miss  Webster's  inventiveness  is 
surprizing,  and  each  chapter  is  a  complete 
story  in  itself.  The  girls  are  wholesome  in 
their  attitude  toward  each  other,  and  their 
harmless  mischief  always  ends  in  the  proper 
manner.  The  bright  spirit  of  the  book  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  excellent  illustra- 
tions contributed  by  Mr.  Relyea  who  seems 
these  days  to  be  detailed  wholly  to  the 
picturing  of  children's  stories. 

Mee,  Arthur,  and  Thompson,  Holland,  Editors- 
in-Chief.  The  Book  of  Knowledge,  The  Child's  En- 
cyclopedia. 24  vols.  8vo.  Profusely  illustrated.  New 
York:    The  Grolier  Society. 

This  encyclopedia  of  all  knowledge,  in- 
tended especially  for  children,  and  in 
twenty-four  volumes,  arranges  a  vast  col- 
lection of  useful  and  curious  information, 
so  stated  as  to  reach  the  comprehension  of 
children.  All  is  epitomized  in  a  clear  and 
popular  style  and  illustrated  by  means  of 
profuse  pictures,  charts,  and  diagrams. 
There  are  stories  of  the  sky,  sea,  and  earth, 
of  animal  life  on  the  earth  ' ' until  the  diapa- 
son  ended  full  in  man  " ;  of  rain,  wind,  heat 
and  cold,  the  growth  of  plant  life,  botany 
and  forestry ;  the  telephone,  airships,  auto- 
mobiles, the  cinematograph;  Chaucer's 
"Canterbury  Tales,"  Shakespeare's  plays; 
"Things  to  make  and  to  do,"  a  "Book  of 
School  Lessons,"  poems,  rimes,  legends, 
problems,  etc.  It  is  an  exhaustive  work 
and  a  notable  example  of  editorial  skill  in 
the  choice  of  topics  and  in  their  treatment. 
Adults  as  well  as  children  will  be  fascinated 
alike  by  the  luminous  text  and  the  illus- 
trations. As  has  already  been  pointed  out 
in  these  columns,  one  of  the  uses  of  such  a 
work  should  be  to  assist  parents,  their  sons 
and  daughters  in  finding  out  whether  a 
child's  natural  bent  be  toward  science, 
mechanics,  trade,  or  literature. 

NEW  EDITIONS  OF  FAMOUS  BOOKS 
FOR    YOUNG    READERS 

*  Aesop's  Fables.  With  drawings  by  E.  Boyd 
Smith.    New  York:   Century  Co.    $2  net.    Pp.  172 

First  and  foremost  this  reissue  should 
attract  book-lovers  because  of  the  exquisite 
taste  marking  its  format.  We  have  seen 
no  book  so  full  of  reserve  yet  so  feeUng  in 
its  make-up,  from  the  simple  cover-design 
to  the  final  page  of  its  wonderful  printing. 
The  De  Vinne  Press  never  fails  when  it  has 
a  typographical  standard  to  set,  and  this 
".^sop's  Fables,"  with  its  effective  borders 
and  its  clear  type,  is  full  of  art  excellence. 
There  is  no  overlapping  as  each  illustration 
is  placed  in  its  panel.  The  work  looks 
almost  as  tho  it  had  been  done  by  hand. 
Mr.  Smith's  line-drawings  are  clever  and  in 
full  accord  with  the  changing  humor  of  the 
fables.  So  artfully  are  they  reproduced 
that  they  remind  one  at  first  glance  of 
etchings.  The  Century  Company  should 
be  congratulated  upon  a  book  so  suitable 
for  either  grown-up  or  young  reader. 


*  Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.  Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy.  Pp.246.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$2  net. 

This  is  one  of  the  stories  that  will  never 
grow  stale.  It  was  partly  made  famous  by 
the  pictures  of  Reginald  Birch,  who,  during 
a  period  dressed  all  the  little  boys  of  Lord 
Fauntleroy's  age — alas,  sometimes  those 
who  were  older  than  the  costume  would 
allow!  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  this 
new  edition  was  necessitated  by  the  wear- 
ing out  of  the  plates;  that  the  story,  so 
wholesome  in  its  sentiment,  so  kindly  in  its 
spirit,  and  so  varied  in  its  characterization, 
is  as  fresh  to-day  as  it  was  when  it  first 
appeared  in  St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  It 
is  slightly  ambiguous,  the  announcement 
that  the  story  has  been  newly  illustrated. 
Is  it  this  mere  suggestion,  however,  that 
makes  us  believe  that  the  pictured  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  is  different  from  what  he 
was  years  ago;  that  he  is  now  neither  so 
graceful  in  carriage,  nor  so  black  in  his 
distinctive  stockings?  Or,  is  this  doubt  in 
our  mind  a  sign  that  the  present  reviewer 
is  growing  old?  He  hopes  not,  for  the  charm 
of  the  story  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  There  are 
color-plates  in  this  new  edition. 

Dana,  Richard  Henry,  Jr.  Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast.  A  personal  narrative.  With  a  supplement  by 
the  author  and  introduction  and  additional  chapter 
by  his  son.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  553.  Boston  and 
New  York:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Dana's  book  is  now  one  of  the  oldest 
of  America's  juvenile  classics.  It  is  still 
widely  read  and  promises  long  to  find  de- 
lighted readers  as  new  generations  of  boys 
come  into  the  world.  The  publishers  have 
made  an  attractive  edition  of  it. 

*  Greenaway,  Kate.  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin. 
(Browning.)     Pp.48.     New  York:    Frederick  Warne 

&  Co.    $1.50. 

The  very  odor  of  the  paper  upon  which 
this  book  is  printed  goes  with  the  delightful 
familiarity  of  the  pictures  themselves. 
Never  did  publishers  do  a  wiser  thing  than 
to  reissue  Kate  Greenaway,  whose  books 
have  been  rare  for  many  years.  Now,  the 
present  generation  will  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  sharing  in  the  joyousness  of  this 
artist  who  dressed  a  century  according  to 
her  biographer,  and  who  certainly  never 
becomes  monotonous,  no  matter  how  fash- 
ions change,  or  how  often  she  is  criticized 
for  her  faults  in  drawing.  We  know  only 
this:  that  of  aU  the  children's  illustrators. 
Miss  Greenaway  is  the  most  appealing, 
whether  in  books,  in  frames,  or  on  wall- 
paper for  the  nursery.  The  production  of 
Miss  Peabody's  "The  Piper"  at  the  New 
Theater  last  season  suggested  in  several  of 
its  scenes  the  grouping  conceived  by  Miss 
Greenaway,  but  only  at  moments  did  it 
have  the  spirit  of  the  real  Piper  as  conceived 
by  Browning,  and  as  caught  by  the  artist. 
We  hope  that  the  sales  from  this  reissue 
will  encourage  the  publishers  to  make  aU  of 
Miss  Greenaway's  picture-books  available. 
They  are  charming  for  grown-ups,  and  their 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  childhood 
grows  stronger  from  year  to  year.  The 
cover-design  is  dainty  and  quaint. 

*  Hughes,  Thomas.  Tom  Brown's  School  Days. 
With  Illustrations  made  at  Rugby  School  by  Louia 
Rhead.  Introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells.  Pp.  375. 
New  York:   Harper  &  Bros.    $1.50. 

Lovers  of  the  classics  in  children's  litera- 
ture should  welcome  the  Harpers'  reissue 
of  such  books  as  "Swiss  Family  Robinson" 
and  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days."     Mr. 
{Continxud  on  page  1048) 

For  Iinpnirecl  IVorve  F<iree 
Take  Horsloi-al's  Aoid   Plioxphnte 

It  quiets  and  streusjLhens  the  nerves,  relieves  ex- 
haustion, headache  and  impaired  digestion. 
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Individuality 

and 

Delivery 

On 

Time 


F 


7 OR  the  most  part  our  buyers  are  men  and  women  who 
want  their  cars  to  have  a  degree  of  individuality. 

We  cater  to  this  individual  taste  because  the  distinctive 
car  denotes  a  discriminating  buyer,  and  it  is  to  such  buyers 
thatwe  owe  oursuccess  in  overcoming  six-cylinder  opposition 
and  placing  the  Six  in  top  position  among  high  grade  cars. 


Good  Work  Requires  Time 

Sometimes  individual  require- 
ments are  elaborate.  Often  the 
special  desire  is  only  for  a  distinctive 
bit  of  striping,  a  touch  ofgunmetal 
plating.or  the  radiator  nickeled.  But 
whatever  it  may  be,  we  cooperate 
with  the  buyer  to  the  fullest  extent. 
And,  since  special  requirements  de- 
mand time  for  their  proper  execu- 
tion, we  suggest  to  Winton  Six 
buyers  the  desirability  of  making 
their  wants  known  to  us  as  far  in 
advance  of  the  desired  delivery  date 
as  possible. 

This  is  important  chiefly  because 
of  the  Winton  manufacturing  policy. 

How  We  Maintain  Quality 

Winton  Sixes  are  made  with  the 
utmost  care.  We  give  them  plenty 
of  time  in  the  making. 


The  Winton  Motor  Car.  Co. 

77  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON       . 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE      . 
PITTSBURGH    . 
CLEVELAND      . 
DETROIT 
KANSAS  CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 


Broadway  at  TOtti  St. 

Michigan  Avenue  at  13th  St. 

674  Commonwealth  Ave. 

■.J4G-248  No.  Broad  St. 

Mount  Royal  at  North  Ave. 

Baum   at  Beatty  St. 

.      1228  Huron  Road 

998  Woodward  Ave. 

.     3324-3336  Main  St. 

.    16-22  Eighth  St.  N. 

300  Van  Ness  Ave. 

1000-1006  Pike  St. 


Our  plant  never  works  nights  or 
Sundays.  No  night  shift  was  ever 
known  to  equal  the  quality  of  work 
produced  by  day  men.  and  day 
men  do  their  best  work  when  they 
get  one  day's  rest  in  seven. 

Extra  long  days  also  tend  to 
lower  the  quality  of  work,  and  for 
that  reason  we  avoid  overtime 
labor  whenever  possible. 

And,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
highest  efficiency,  we  employ  the 
same  men  steadily  year  after  year. 
Most  of  our  men  have  been  Winton 
men  for  many  years. 

Limiting  the  Output 

Under  these  ideal  conditions, 
with  competent  and  contented 
workmen,  and  a  great  fiictory 
splendidly  equipped  and  fully 
manned  (for  there  isn't  an  idle 
machine  or  an  empty  bench  on  our 
acres  of  floor  space),  our  output  is 
150  cars  per  month. 

That  is  the  top  limit  of  our  pro- 
duction, with  every  man  working 
his  level  best. 

And  we  do  not  intend  to  increase 
the  limit  at  the  risk  of  rush  periods, 
night  shifts,  and  Sunday  labor,  with 
their  slackening  of  attention  and 
lowering  of  quality. 


To  Insure  Prompt  Delivery 

By  pursuing  this  manufacturing 
policy,  we  assure  each  buyer  of  a 
Winton  Six  that  he  or  she  will  get 
the  highest  quality  that  can  enter 
into  a  motor  car. 

It  is  this  quality  that  makes  the 
Winton  Six  relatively  easy  to  sell. 

An  output  of  150  cars  per  month 
tends  to  keep  sales  ahead  of  avail- 
able cars. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible for  us,  especially  in  cases 
where  the  buyer  desires  to  express 
individual  taste,  to  make  as  speedy 
delivery  as  it  would  under  a  slap- 
'em-out  manufacturing  policy. 

These  points  considered,  you 
will  realize  why  it  is  mutually 
advantageous  that  you  let  us  know 
your  individual  wants  as  far  ahead 
of  the  desired  delivery  date  as 
possible.  Should  you  plan  to  get 
a  Winton  Six  on  spring  delivery, 
it  is  none  too  early  right  now  to 
send  in  your  specifications. 


The  Winton  Six  has  a  48  H.  P. 
self-cranking  motor,    electric  dash 
and  tail  lights,  multiple-disc  clutch 
and  four-speed  transmission  running 
on    ball-bearings,   1^0  inch  wheel 
base.     Booth   Demountable    rims, 
^6  X  4>^  inch  tires  all  around,  and 
a    luxuriously    comfortable     y  c     , 
body    having   four  doors    ^^catalog 
with   operating  levers      /mentioned 

.      .  ,       ^  ^  ^    in  Lit.  Dig. 

inside. 

Shall   we 

send  you  a 

catalog? 

'  To  The  Winton  Motor  Car.  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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POPE   QUALITY  HAS    NEVER  BEEN   QUESTIONED 


fier  you  fiave  satisfied 
yourself  that  the 

Pope- HARTFORD 

Jfas  no  superior 
in    any  feature 


Consider  the  price 

4  cyl.  50  h.  p.  Tourine  Car  $3000.     4  cyl.  Limousine  $4150 

Pleasure  Vehicles 
Three  Ton  Trucks 
Public    Service   Wagons 


Six-Cylinder  60  h.  p.  Touring  Car.  Model  28. 
$4000.     With  Catalogue  Equipment 


Catalogues    on     request 
(Specify  the  one  desired) 

The  Pope  Manufacturing  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn.,   U.  S.  A. 


34  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IN  THE   MANUFACTURE   OF  HIGHEST   GRADE  MECHANICAL  VEHICLES 


Salesmen  Wanted 

to  represent  nianiifiu'turer.  Proiiis  $■',<  m  to  SMKli)  a, 
year.  Musi  have  expiTience  ainl  tro(i<l  r'crefcuccs. 
(IiHxls  iiSHil  liy  I'liitcil  stales  (ioveninieut,  Nrw 
York  Ceiitial  and  I'l'iiiisylvunia  Kallroails. 

The    Formacone    Company 

50  Church  Street  New  York 


Genuine  Calabash  Pipe 

gourd      

1^  r 


From    th 

'i'lip   pipi 


South    African 

till'  da\.  $  I 


l.i.p; 


Hard  rvd)lK'r  bit 

willisdver.'d  mount.   Moor  ^^^^:>v  i 

srliuuin  liuiiig.  Senil  Slfid  ^^^ 
TODAir  and  l)(*  KiilisfK'il.  Your  ^%;<?' 
money  hack  it'  yua'i-o  not. 

"  EverythinR  for  tlii'  Smoli 
SMOhl'  SUDI'  SITI'IH/III  s  (  !>..    :|-J  M;,i„  St.,  Il.il> 


Clark  Heaters 

Make  Winter  Driving  a  Real  Pleasure 


1  hey  keep  the  feet  warm  ami  cozy  iii  any  style  of  vehicle. 
There  is  no  ftanif,  smoke  or  smell,. iiul  one  of  these  healers 
will  last  a  lifetime.  They  cannot  be  bent  or  brot;en.  We 
make  twenty  styles,  some  as  low  as  9U  cents  each.  Get  one 
from  your  dealer  or  write  for  eomplele  catalog.  Write 
today.  You  will  never  know  real  comfort  on 
cold  weather  riding  until  you  get  one  of  these 
heaters. 

Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Company 

88  La  Salle  Ave.  Chicago 


(Continued  from  page  lO-Kii 

Rhead's  line-drawings,  however,  fully 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  story,  and  will 
aid  the  reader  in  reaching  the  true  spirit  of 
Rugby,  when  beer  was  regarded  as  a  very 
natural  drink  among  students.  From 
lines  in  Mr.  Howells'  introduction,  we  fear 
that  he  approves  of  the  overediting  of 
juvenile  books.  He  WTites:  "Po.ssibly  it 
might  have  been  cleanstni  of  them  (the 
objectionable  points)  by  editing,  but  that 
would  have  taken  much  of  the  life  out  of  it, 
and  would  have  been  a  grievous  wrong  to 
the  author.  They  must  remain  a  part  of 
literature,  as  many  other  regrettable  things 
remain."  It  is  well  to  emphasize  to  young 
readers  the  mid-Victorian  spirit  of  "Tom 
Brown's  School  Days."  Beer  was  a  cus- 
tom of  the  day.  The  book  remains  an 
excellent  pioneer  among  school  stories. 
The  typography  and  general  format  are 
appealing  throughout  this  new  edition. 
The  frontispiece  and  the  title-page  are 
representative  of  the  illustrations. 

Lamb,  Charles  and  Mary,  and  Stokes,  Win.ston. 
All  Shakespeare's  Tales.  Pp.  453.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

One  is  a  little  startled  to  find  the  Lambs' 
Tales  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Shake- 
speare plays  which  Charles  and  Mary  saw 
fit  to  leave  out.  One  is  also  annoyed  to 
find  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  these  im- 
mortal dramas  reduced  to  small  propor- 
tions by  Miss  JSL  L.  Kirk,  who  has  colored 
her  conceptions  so  smoothly,  so  artifici- 
ally, that  they  perAert  some  of  the  ex- 
ccllenct*  of  our  dreams.  Whether  or  not 
it  were  wise  for  Mr.  \\'inston  Stokes  to 
complete  the  Lambs'  Tales,  we  must  leave 
for  elaborate  reviewers.  Some  may  doubt 
the  advisability  of  making  a  story  of  Fal- 
stalT,  and  others  may  wonder  how  the  his- 
torical dramas  would  Un\d  themselves  to 
curtailed  narratives.  Mr.  Stokes  goes  rev- 
erently to  work  in  order  to  satisfy  a  new 
idea.     The  end-papers  are  striking. 

Han  thurne,  Nathaniel.  "  The  Wonderbook  " 
and  "  Tanglewood  Tales."  12mo.  Illustrated.  Phila- 
dtdphia:    Ceorge  W.  Jacobs    &  Co. 

Hawthorne's  two  famous  books  for  chil- 
dren are  here  issued  between  tlie  same 
covers,  with  illustrations  in  colors. 

■  LonRfcllow,  Jlenry  W'adsworth.  The  Song  of 
Hiawatha.  Pp.  242.  Boston:  Houghton  .Mifflin  Co. 
^2..'i0  net. 

\'ery  appropriate  are  the  birch  book  end- 
pajx'rs  for  this  gift  edition  of  a  famous  poem. 
Tiic  drawings  and  designs  are  by  Maxfield 
Parrisli,  X.  ('.  Wyeth,  and  Frederic  Rem- 
ington, and  they  accord  admirably  with 
the  spirit  of  the  text — a  text  which  has  on 
each  i)age  ample  margins  and  (effective 
thumb-nail  skt^tches.  Tht>  drawings  are 
reproduced  in  sepia,  and  in  pen-and-ink 
lines,  and  Wycth's  frontispiece  of  "Hiawa- 
tha's Fishing"  is  full  of  atmosphere.  The 
c()V(>r  is  a  typical  Parrish  conception — 
large  in  perspective.  The  present-day  book- 
buyer  should  welcome  an  edition  of  such 
decorativeness.  The  volume  contains  a 
vocal)ulary  and  notes.  One  is  glad  when- 
ever a  classic  reaches  him  untouched  by 
new  editing  or  by  superfluous  explanation. 

*  Steven.son,  Robert  Louis.  Treasure  Island. 
Illustrated  by  N.  C.  Wyeth.  Pp.  273.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

One  of  the  pleasures  of  the  holiday  book 
reviewer  is  to  praise  whenever  a  book  is 
issued  showing  pride  on  the  part  of  the 
publisher.  Every  year  the  Scribners  issue 
some  sumptuous  volume,  and  this  new 
"  Treas\irt>  Island  "  is  worthy  a  place  among 
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the  best.  Beginning  with  end-papers  and 
a  title-pago  full  of  the  buccaneer  spirit,  this 
story  is  enhanced  by  color-plates  of  mar- 
velous beauty.  It  were  well  to  write  an 
essay  in  praise  of  artists;  they  throw  upon 
their  canvases  spaciousness  and  color  that 
are  inestimable  aids  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  Mr.  Wyeth  has  caught  ad- 
mirably the  adventurous  quality  of  the 
Stevenson  story;  his  conceptions  are  virile 
and  exciting.  And  are  not  these  the 
characteristics  of  "Treasure  Island" — the 
heroineless  story?  There  is  scarcely  a 
boy — and  scarcely  a  girl  for  the  matter  of 
that— who  would  not  read  this  book,  even 
without  pictures.  But  Mr.  Wyeth's  iUus- 
trations  add  a  new  tingle  to  the  excitement. 
This  book  will  be  valued  among  the  special 
editions  in  the  Child's  Own  Library. 

Another  edition  of  Stevenson's  ever- 
popular  story  is  attractively  issued  by  (i. 
W.  Jacobs  of  Philadelphia  with  illustrations 
in  colors. 

Weston,  W.  H.  Plutarch's  Lives  Freely  Retold. 
16  colored  drawings  by  W.  Rainey.  London:  Jack. 
T.s.  6d.  net.  Gilbert,  Henry.  King  Arthur's  Knights: 
Retold  from  Malory.  16  colored  illustrations  by 
Walter  Crane.  London:  Jack.  7s.  6d.  net.  Pp.  360. 
Pp.  307. 

Every  year  there  are  any  number  of 
stories  retold  for  children,  but  none  so 
popular  in  subject-matter  as  Plutarch's 
Lives  and  King  Arthur.  The  publishers 
issue  their  books  in  attractive  form  and 
size,  with  color-plates  that  in  all  respects 
cover  the  chivalrous  and  heroic  deeds  of 
the  heroes  therein.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  best  of  the  retold  books  that  flood 
the  market.  Lanier,  Pyle,  Perry,  and 
numerous  others  are  to  be  found  upon  the 
library  shelves;  but,  after  all.  these  are 
simply  variations  from  the  original.  Mr. 
Weston  and  Mr.  (Jilbert  have  both  pre- 
pared their  versions  with  the  commendable 
intention  of  drawing  the  reader  to  the 
original  sources  later  on.  While  some  of 
the  style  of  Plutarch  is  retained,  and  while 
the  rhythm  of  Malory's  narrative  is  sug- 
gested, the  archaic  forms  are  discarded, 
and  passages  descriptive  and  analj'^tical  are 
omitted.  In  appearance  the  books  are 
distinctive;  they  are  holiday  gifts  of  rich 
character  and  of  excellence.  Some  of  the 
color-plates  are  unfortunately  glaring. 

A  WEEKLY    AND    A    MONTHLY    FOR 
YOUNG  READERS 

Besides  the  children's  books  included 
in  this  list  for  the  holidays  readers  will 
be  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to 
two  of  the  oldest  and  best  periodicals  for 
the  new  year.  One  is  that  famous  weekly 
The  Youth's  Companion,  the  other  that 
famous  monthly — St.  Nicholas.  Each  still 
keeps  the  extraordinary  faculty  of  renewing 
its  youth  year  by  year.  The  constituency 
of  these  periodicals  is  far  more  a  changing 
one  than  the  constituency  of  the  magazines 
for  adults.  Probably  an  estimate  of  seven 
years  would  be  ample  to  cover  the  period 
during  which  one  person  continues  to  read 
either  of  them.  All  this  means  that  a  new 
constituency  is  being  constantly  acquired 
for  both,  and  hence  an  adaptation  of  the 
editorial  skill  to  new  minds.  A  study  of 
the  files  of  the  two  would  show  how  little 
cither  publication,  as  issued  now,  is  like 
the  one  issued  ten  or  twenty  years  ago. 
The  conditions  of  life  have  changed  mightily 
in  twenty  years,  and  even  in  ten.  Goethe 
once  said  that,  had  he  been  born  ten  j^ears 
earlier  or  ten  years  later,  he  would  not  have 
been  the  same  man.     So  of  our  own  day 


Christmas 

of  Westinghouse  Quality 
A  Compliment  to  any  Woman 

T 


'HE  timeliness  of  a  piece  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Ware  for  a  holiday  gift  will  be  appre- 
ciated the  instant  you  think  of  the  matter. 

The  use   of  Westinghouse  Electric  Ware  in    the 

household  is  gett'.rf'  to  be  a  matter  of  pride  among 

knowing   women. 

The  recognized  quality  of  all  electric  household 

devices  bearing  the  Westinghouse  name  has  placed 

them  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Westinghouse 
In  buying  electric    ware,  Electric  Coffee   Percolator 

The  finest  way  in  the  world  to  make  coffee.     Useful  every 
mmf  •         I  M^        day  in  the  year.     Clean,  quick    in    action  and   easy  to 

l^estingnOUSe       -^^  work.     Made  with  the  Westinghouse  econom- 

ical internal  heating  principle. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Cheifing  Dish 

Cha6ng  dish  cookery  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  chafing  dish  is  a  delightful  pastime. 
that  boast  one,  there  are  few  winter  evenings  in  which  it  is  not   put  to  some 
use.     More  economical  to  operate  than  any  other 
chafing  dish.     Also  heats  much  quicker. 


In  homes 


Westinghouse  Electric  Frying  Pan 

This  real  frying  pan  carries  its  heat  with  it.     Can  be  used  anywhere  there  is  an  electric  connection. 

Cooks  everything  you  can  cook  in  a  frying  pan  on  the  kitchen  range — but  does  it  quicker  and  uses 

only  the  heat  necessary  for  the  work.   You 

can  easily  regulate  heat.     Comes  complete 

with  aluminum  stand.     Inverted  upon  the 

stand  the  frying  pan  makes  a  practical        S^ 

"one-burner"  stove.     ^ Ml     _; 


Westinghouse  Electric  Toaster-Stove 

If  you  want  a  gift  that  will  be  used,  here  it  is.  Every  day  in  the  year  will  see  the  toaster-stove  in 
use  for  something.  Attach  to  any  electric  connection  and  it  is  ready  to  fry  an  egg.  make  toast, 
broil  a  chop,  right  on  the  table,  ready  to  serve.  A  real  table  stove.  Nothing  else  on  the  market 
like  it. 

Westinghouse   Electric  Samovar 
Have  you  ever  made  tea  in  a  samovar?     Folks  who  know  tea  and  love  it  say  that  tea  should  never 
be  made  in  any  other  way.     This  electric  samovar  is  a  handsome  ornament  to  any 
tea  te.ble.     Works  at  the  snap  of  the  switch  and  can  be  regulated  -from  where  you 
sit.    Just  the  gift  for  the  tea  lover. 

Before  you  make  up  your  Christmas  shopping  list  you  must  have  the 
Christmas  booklet  of  Westinghouse  Electric  Ware.  Send  a  postcard 
at  once  for  a  copy  to  "Westinghouse,  Household  Dept.  D,  E.  Pittv 
burgh.  Pa." 

Westinghouse 

Electric   &   Manufacturing   Company 

Pittsburgh 

Sales  Offices  in  40  American  Cities 
Representatives  All  Over  the  World 
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View  of  business  district, 

Kansas  City,  from 

Baltimore  Hotel 
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EVERY  roof  in  the  above  view  of  the 
Kansas    City    business  section,  with 
the  exception  marked  X,  is  a  Barrett 
Specification  type  of  roof. 

Such  a  preponderance  is  not  unusual. 

A  birds-eye  view  of  any  American  city,  Chicago 
or  New  York  for  instance,  will  show  enormous 
roof  areas  laid  along  the  lines  of  The  Barrett  Speci- 
fication, testifying  to  the  almost  universal  approval 
which  such  roofs  have  won. 

Barrett  Specification  Roofs  are  greatest  in  durability, 
and  their  net  cost  per  foot  per  year  of  service  is 
far  below  that  of  any  other  roof  known.  In  other 
words,  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  give  more  protec- 
tion per  dollar  of  expenditure  than  any  other  kind. 

Copy  of  the  Barrett  Specification  ready  for  incor- 
poration into  building  specification  free  on  request. 


Special  Note. 

We  advise  incorpo- 
rating in  plans  the  full 
wording  of  The  Bar- 
rett Specification,  in 
order  to  avoid  any 
misunderstanding. 

If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired  how- 
ever, the  following  is 
suggested : 

ROOFING— Shall 
be  a  Barrett  Specifi- 
cation Roof  laid  on 
as  directed  in  printed 
Specification,  revised 
August  15,  1911,  us- 
ing the  materials  spe- 
cified, and  subject  to 
the  inspection  re- 
quirement. 


BARRETT    MANUFACTURING    CO, 

New  York        Chicago        Philadelphia        Boston        St.  Louis      Cleveland      Pittsburgh" 

Cincinnati     Kansas  City    Minneapolis     New  Orleans      Seattle     London,  Eng. 
Canadian  Offices: — Montreal,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,Vancouver,  St.  John,  N.B.,  Halifax, M.S. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and  contains 
"'all  the  living  words  in  the  English  language." 

FREE  OILFOR  ALL 

KM  W  yM  WW  WIS! 

^-^■-   <'^   p^-.   •■n   ^frfr^:M   i^p.  v'i 

eizjIJie iljli     111' Jl — H 


The  best  oil  for  all  purposes.  Cleans, 
polishes;  pianos,  dressers,  chairs,  grill 
work,     picture     frames,      hardwood 
I  ,^    floors.    Prevents  rust  on  nickel  parts 
X    of  stoves,  bathroom,   fixtures,  door 
l-^    plates,  railings. 

"3  in  One"   lubricates  anything — 

locks,clocks,sewing  machines,  hinges, 

bicycles,  firearms.  No  acid,  no  varnish 

■  odors,  all  dealers.     Big  bottle,  little 

5    price.      New   booklet    and    generous 

"  trial  bottle  free. 


3  IN  ONE  OIL  CO. 

18  Broadway ,  New  York  City 
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USE  THE 


Rotastrop 


For  10  Days 

FREE 


Sharpens  Any  Razor  in  2  Seconds 

Write  at  once  for  the  10  Day  Free  Trial  Offer  we  are 
making  on  this  scientific  stropping  machine — use  it  10 
days,  if  you  don't  like  it  return  it  to  us.  Sharpens  both 
sides  of  any  saiety  or  ordinary  blade  at  same  time.  72  strop- 
pings  in  2  seconds.  Smiply  drop  in  the  blade  and  turn 
the  handle. 

A    Most  Useful  Christmas  Gift 

A  gift  to  delieht  every  man — the  most  practical  present 
you  could  find :  used  every  dav  ;  guarantees  a  deliglitiul 
'iliave;  makes  safety  razor  blades  last  for  months.  Don't 
fa  I  to  write  today  for  free  book  and  Special  Christmas 
Free  Trial  Offer. 

BURKE  MFG.  CO.    Dept.  2379   Dayton,  Ohio 


and  of  our  own  generation;  the  boys  and 
girls  who  read  The  Youth's  Companion  and 
St.  Nicholas  in  the  present  year  have  come 
up  in  a  different  environment  from  that 
which  surrounded  the  boys  and  girls  who 
read  them  twenty  years  ago,  and  hence  in 
adapting  the  two  periodicals  to  young 
people  the  editorial  sense  has  been  dis- 
tinctly altered.  No  one  who  has  been 
familiar  with  either  paper  during  a  long 
period  can  have  failed  to  note  the  somewhat 
e.xtraordinary  skill  with  which  the  editors 
have  met  these  changing  conditions.  When 
we  say  that  the  two  publications  are  now 
better  than  they  ever  were,  we  mean  not 
only  an  absolute  improvement,  but  also 
that  the  new  and  better  life  is  reflected  in 
them. 

The  Youth's  Companion  will  continue  its 
well-known  policy  of  printing  articles  on 
topics  of  li\ing  interest,  written  by  men 
who  know\  It  seldom  makes  announce- 
ments far  in  advance  however.  St.  Nich- 
olas will  have  a  serial  by  Ralph  Henr\- 
Barbour,  entitled,  "Crofton  Chums,"  a 
story  for  schoolboys  of  the  kind  in  writing 
which  Mr.  Barbour  has  long  been  without 
rivals.  F.  Orin  Bartlett  will  contribute 
another  serial.  Charles  L.  Barstow  will 
continue  his  articles  on  "Famous  Paint- 
ings," and  Rupert  Sargent  Holland  will 
write  on  "The  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Spur." 

STORIES  OF  ARMY  AND  NAVY  LIFE 

Beach,  Commander  Edward  L.,  tJ.  S.  N.  Ensign 
Ralph  Osborn:  The  Story  of  his  Trials  and  Triumphs 
in  a  Battle-ship's  Engine-Room.  Pp.  338.  Boston: 
W.  A.  Wilde  Co.    $1.50. 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series.  It  enters  graphically 
into  a  description  of  the  life  in  the  service. 

Lawton,  Captain  Wilbur.  The  Dreadnought  Boys 
on  Battle  Practice.  The  Dreadnought  Boys  Aboard 
a  Destroyer.  The  Dreadnought  Boys  on  a  Submarine. 
Being  three  volumes  in  the  "  Dreadnought  Series." 
12mo.  Illustrated.    New  York:  Hurst  &  Co.  $.50  each. 

Pollard,  Eliza  F.  A  New  England  Maid:  A  Tale 
of  the  American  Rebellion.  Pp.  288.  New  York: 
H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.     $1.39  net. 

A  tale  of  Puritan  simplicity  and  of  political  du- 
plicity. Hannah  Arnold,  the  heroine,  is  led  into 
adventure  by  the  treachery  of  her  brother. 

Tomlinson,  Everett  T.  The  Champion  of  the 
Regiment.  Pp.  377. j  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.50. 

The  usual  balance  of  history  and  narrative  dealing 
with  the  siege  of  Yorktown  is  preserved  in  Mr. 
Tomlinson's  book. 

Beach,  Commander  Edward  L.  Roger  Paulding 
Apprentice  Seaman.  Sterling,  Lieut.-Commander 
Yates.  A  United  States  Midshipman  in  Japan. 
Gould,  Elizabeth  Lincoln.  The  Admiral's  Little 
Secretary.  2  vols.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Publish- 
ing Co. 

These  three  volumes,  from  a  house  which  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  excellent  books  of  the  juvenile  class, 
are  the  latest  that  deal  with  naval  affairs.  Command- 
er Beach  has  already  written  stories  dealing  with  life 
at  Annapolis,  while  Lieut.-Commander  Sterling  has 
written  stories  chronicling  the  life  of  midshipmen  in 
China,  the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere. 

Mclntyre,  John  T.  The  Young  Continentals  at 
Trenton.  Madison,  Lucy  Foster.  Peggy  Owen  at 
Yorktown.  Malone,  Captain  Paul  B.  A  West 
Point  Lieutenant.  Earl,  John  Prescott.  The  School 
Team  on  the  Diamond.  Hare,  T.  Truxton.  A 
Graduate  Coach.   Philadelphia:   Penn  Publishing  Co. 

The  first  three  of  these  volumes  deal  with  army  life, 
two  of  them  having  for  their  settings  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  the  third  dealing  with  West  Point.  The 
remaining  two  will  appeal  to  boys  of  school  age  from 
ten  to  sixteen,  and  relate  to  athletics. 

Dunn,  Byron  E.  The  Scout  of  Pea  Ridge. 
Chicago:    A.  C.  McClurg    &  Co.     $1.25. 

This,  the  second  volume  in  the  "  Young  Missou- 
rians  Series,"  deals  with  the  Civil  War^poriod  in  the 
Southwest. 
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BIOGRAPHIES    FOR    BOYS 

Moses,  Belle.  Charles  Dickens  and  His  Girl 
Heroines.  Pp.  331.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

This  sympathetic  biography  is  written  by  the 
author  of  "  Louisa  May  Alcott"  and  "  Lewis  Carroll." 
It  is  well  done  and  shows  an  enthusiasm  that  children 
will  readily  appreciate. 

Goss,  Warren  Lee.  A  Life  of  Grant  for  Boys  and 
Girls.  Pp.  33.5.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

The  author  of  this  biography  served  in  Grant's 
Armies  from  1861  to  1865. 

Meadowcraft,  William  H.  The  Boys'  I^ife  of 
Edison.  With  autobiographical  notes  by  Mr.  Edison. 
12mo.  Illustrated.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
$1.25. 

Mr.  Meadowcraft  has  for  years  been  in  daily  asso- 
ciation with  Mr.  Edison  in  his  laboratory,  and  his 
book  is  published  with  Mr.  Edison's  consent.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  and  is  a  good  one  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  young  readers. 

Upt4>n,  George  P.  Life  Stories  for  Young  People. 
8  new  volumes.  Illustrated.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg    &  Co.     50  cents  each. 

These  stories  from  the  German  have  been  distinctly 
liked.  Including  the  eight  now  published  there  are 
36  in  print.  The  new  volumes  are  sketches  of  Cortez, 
Pizarro,  Columbus,  Penn,  Franklin,  Washington, 
Maximilian  of  Mexico,  and  Eric  the  Red. 

Allen,  Charles  F.  David  Crockett,  Scout.  Illus- 
trated by  Frank 'McKernan.  12mo.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $1.50. 

This  is  a  new  volume  in  the  "  Trail  Blazers"  series, 
in  which  have  already  been  included  books  on  John 
Smith  and  Daniel  Boone.  Crockett's  story  is  of 
perennial  interest  and  few  writers  fail  to  succeed  in 
telling  it  well;  in  fact,  it  almost  tells  itself.  Boys 
promise  never  to  weary  of  it. 

STORIES    OF    ADVENTURE 

Ellis,  Edward  S.  The  Flying  Boys  to  the  Rescue. 
Pp.  304.  PhUadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Co.  60 
cents. 

An  up-to-date  story  dealing  with  prowess  in  the 
air.     It  is  one  of  the  "  Flying  Boys  Series." 

Grey,  Zane.  The  Young  Lion  Hunter.  Pp.  278. 
New  York:    Harper   &  Bros.    $1.25. 

A  story  of  lassoing  lions.  The  startling  adventures 
take  place  in  the  Grand  Canon  country. 

Housh,  Emerson.  The  Young  Alaskans  on  the 
TraU.    Pp.  322.    New  York:   Harper  &  Bros.    $1.25. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  a  series.  The  heroes 
and  heroine  are  sent  across  the  old  transcontinental 
trail  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  Divide.  That 
is  the  way  they  spend  their  vacation. 

Job,  Hubert  K.  The  Blue  Goose  Chase.  A 
Camera-Hunting  Adventure  in  Louisiana.  Pp.  331. 
New  York:   The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.    $1.25  net. 

Natural  history  is  mingled  with  adventure  as  wild 
fowl  is  pursued  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

White,  Stewart  Edward.  The  Adventures  of 
Bobby  Orde.  Pp.  340.  Garden  City:  Doubledav 
Page    &  Co.     $1.20. 

This  is  Mr.  White's  first  book  for  boys,  and  he  has 
chosen  for  his  hero  the  son  of  a  Riverman. 

Hagenback,  Carl  A.  Beasts  and  Men.  8vo. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Cheaper  re- 
issue $2. 

Hutchinson,  W.   M.     The  Sunset  of  Heroes.    Il- 
lustrated by  Herbert  Cole.     12mo.     New  York-    E 
P.  Dutton   &  Co.    $2. 

In  this  volume,  which  contains  several  colored  il- 
lustrations, besides  many  more  from  line  drawings, 
are  recorded  what  are  called  "the  last  adventures  of 
the  takers  of  Troy."  Priam,  Achilles,  and  Agamem- 
non are  among  the  heroes  whose  deeds  are  chronicled. 

T>  *'^o']'''  ^?^^\P-      '^^^  ^°°^  °f  Buried  Treasure. 
Pp.  425.      New  York:    Sturgis   &  Walton  Co.     $2.50. 

Mr.  Paine's  volume  is  the  result  of  re.search  as  well 
as  reading.  He  has  searched  British  state  papers  for 
the  history  of  Captain  Kidd,  has  found  material  from 
which  to  tell  the  unique  story  of  William  Phips,  who 
sought  and  recovered  an  enormous  fortune  from  a 
Spanish  plate-ship,  has  de.scribed  at  length  John 
Quelch,  the  Armada  galleon,  the  Thetis,  and  others 
in  which  traditional  lost  treasures  figure.  It  is  a 
capital  book  of  authoriutive  and  historical  fiction. 

Holland,  Rupert  Sargent.  The  Boy  Scout  of 
PV^^";  J-^*"1-  J""?tfated  by  Herbert  Pullinger. 
Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.25. 

In  this  volume  the  author  describes  the  adventures 
of  twenty-five  boys  from  New  York  who  camped  on 


Present  the  Family  With  a 
Brunswick  Billiard  Table 


Take  Over  a  Year  to  Pay! 

You  may  search  through  a  hundred  stores  and  shops  without 
finding  anything  to  equal  the  BRUNSWICK  "  BABY  GRAND" 
BILLIARD  OR  POCKET-BILLIARD  TABLE  as  a  present 

for  ///(?  entire  family.  These  home-size  Tables  belong  to  the  "  royal  family  "  of 
Billia^^  Tables — they  are  genuine  BRUNSWICKS — not  mere  m//a//<?« J  of  Bil- 
liard 7  ables  that  make  a  travesty  of  this  greatest  of  all  indoor  games.  And,  best 
of  all,  \}c\^  prices  are  so  tnodest  and  the  terms  so  convenient  that  the  average  family 
can  now  easily  afford  the  luxury  of  a  real  Billiard  Table.  Over  sixty  years  of  undisputed 
Billiard  Table  supremacy  is  your  guarantee  that  the  Brunswick  "  Baby  Grand  "  will  give 
lifetime  satisfaction. 

The  Brunswick  "  Baby  Grand "  can  be  used  satisfactorily  in  rooms  of  average 
size.     Our  smallest  Table  can  be  used  in  a   1 1  ft.  6  in.  x  14  ft.  6  in.  room. 

Brunswick  "Baby  Grand''  Billiard  or  Pocket-Billiard  Tables  are  verj- beautiful. 
They  are  made  of  finest,  thoroughly  seasoned  Mahogany,  having  an  attractive  inlaid 
design.  Each  Table  has  a  bed  of  finest  quality  of  Vermont  Slate,  with  perfect  playing 
surface,  covered  with  Imported   Billiard   Cloth.     Accurate  angles  and  scientific  construc- 


tion throughout. 

Cue  Rack  and  Accessory  Drawer 

The  entire  playing  equipment  of  the 
Brunswick  "Baby  Grand"  Billiard  Tables  is 
contained  in  the  Accessory  Drawer  and 
"Built-in"  Cue  Rack  that  forms  a  part  of 
each  Table.  This  does  away  with  all  litter 
and  muss.  Keeps  everything  in  perfect 
condition  and  right  at  hand  whenever  you 
wish  to  play. 

Combination  Tables 

This  style  of  Billiard  or 
Pocket-Billiard  Table  can  be 
instantly  transformed  into  a 
handsome,  luxurious  Daven- 
port.     Five  different  styles. 

P  la  y  i  n  g  equipment  free 
As  a  Billiard  Table  with  each  table. 


Full  Playing  Equipment  Free 

Outfit  includes  the  celebrated  "  Baby 
Monarch "  Cushions,  Cloth,  Cues,  Rack 
(Ball  Rack,  Ball  Basket,  Composidon 
Pocket  Balls  for  Pocket  Tables),  Billiard 
Balls  for  Carom  Table,  Chalk,  Tips,  Glue, 
Bridge,  Table  Cover.  Brush.  Cue  Clamps, 
Markers,  Set  of  Rules.  Book  of  In- 
structions. 


As  «  Davenport 


Billiards  the  "Home  Magnet"  for  Young  and  Old 


The  problem  of  keeping  the  boys  home 
evenings  is  solved — automatically — by  pro- 
viding one  of  these  superb  Brunswick  Home 
Billiard  Tables. 

The  fact  that  Billiard  and  Pocket-Billiard 
Tables  are  now  a  part  of  the  ecjuipment  in 


nearly  every  Y.  M.  C.  .A.  building  that  has 
been  erected,  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of 
Billiards. 

Every  member  of  the  family  and  of  its 
intimate  circle  of  friends  will  share  in  the 
joys  of  its  possession. 

Write  for  Special  Prices,  Easy  Terms  and  Free  Book 

Our  catalog,  showing  all  styles  of  Carom,  Pocket-Billiard  and  Combination  Tables,  with 
detailed  description  of  Tables  and  complete  playing  equipment  for  each,  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Also  our  Special  Introductory  Proposition  and  Easy  Terms  of  Payment.  Send  for  Free 
Book,  "  Billiards,  the  Home  Magnet." 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 


Dept.  D,  324-328  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 

Bruck  Office*  and  Saleirooms  in  all  Priacipal  Cities  of  the  Uaited  Stale*.  Caaada.  Fraace  aad  Mexica 
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$25,000  grows  to  $500,000 
in  16  years 

Sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  W.  K.  Henderson  came  to  Shreveport  with  $25,000  capital, 
to  embark  in  the  foundry  and  machine  building  business.  Today  he  has  a  plant 
that  covers  five  acres  of  ground,  capitalized  at  ;^300,000,  paid  up,  with  ^200,000 
cash  surplus,  all  of  which  was  earned  through  the  profits  of  this  company  alone. 
Mr.  Henderson's  is  a  notable  case  of  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Shreveport 
has  many  such,  and  room  for  many  more.      The  favorable  location  of 

Shreveport,   Louisiana 


has  mucli  to  do  with  thesuccessof  her  business 
men.  She  dominates  the  territory  within  a 
radius  of  loo  miles,  with  a  population  of  1,065,000, 
and  is  the  only  city  of  anything  like  her  size 
within  a  radius  of  165  miles. 

Located  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Red 
River,  Shreveport  enjoys  low  rates  on  both  in- 
comingand  outgoing  freight. 

Because  of  her  splendid  railroad  facilities  (8 
railroads,  with  11  lines)  and  favorable  rates, 
Shreveport  merchants  and  manufacturers  com- 
pete on  equal  or  better  terms  with  those  in 
other  cities  for  trade  all  through  the  middle 
south,  southwest  and  far  west. 

Coal  from  the  adjacent  fields  of  Arkansas  and 
eastern  Oklahoma  is  laid  down  in  Shreveport 
at  very  low  rates. 

Shreveport  is 
withini2miles 
of  the  Caddo 
oil  and  gas 
held,  which 
covers  nearly 
135  square 
miles  and  is 
inexhaustible. 

Natural    gas 
has  been  pip- 
ed to  Shreve- 
port,   and    is 
I  available,     in 
j  quantity,    for 
•  manufactur- 
ing   purposes 
at  four  cents 
a  thousand 
cubic    feet, 
the  lowest 
rate  that  has 
e  V  e  r  b  e  e  n 

,       made  from  an 

NewO^leans  absolutely 
"^'  reliable    field. 


■  Kansas  City 

I  '*^      dST.Louis 

1,065,000  people  within  100 
miles  of  Shreveport  No_city 
as  large  within  165 

i 
\ 

•     ARKANSAS 


The  Territory  surrounding  Shreveport  is  of  un- 
usual land  fertility.  It  has  a  long  growing 
season,  with  two  or  three  crops  a  year,  and  is 
the  basis  of  Shreveport's  prosperity. 
Shreveport  stands  on  the  highest  elevation  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana.  300  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  city  and  surrounding  territory  are 
exceptionally  healthful,  the  death  rate  being 
only  12  per  thousand.  The  climate  is  delight- 
ful— the  winters  being  winterless  and  the  sum- 
mers always  cooled  by  gulf  breezes. 
Shreveport  has'excellent  water  supply  and  per- 
fect drainage,  and  with  her  42  miles  of  paved 
streets  is  tlie  best  paved  city  of  her  size  in  the 
south.  Her  present  population,  35,000,  has 
doubled  in  the  last  decade.  Her  city  schools 
and  consolidated  rural  schools  have  received 
high  praise  from  the  National  Educational 
Society — as  good  school  system  as  obtains  any- 
where. 

The  almost  unlimited  supply  of  raw  materials 
within  easy  distance,  the  low  cost  of  fuel  and 
favorable  freight  rates,  make  Shreveport  a 
manufacturing  center  of  prime  importance. 
Her  peculiar  geographical  position  anc'^  favor- 
able freight  rates,  make  Shreveport  a  jobbing 
center  of  great  possibilities. 

Of  personal  interest  to  you 

Shreveport  has  unusual  openings  for  factories  and 
wholesale  houses  in  certain  lines.  There  is  within 
Shreveport  s  immediate  trade  territory  enough  busi- 
ness to  well  support  such  enterprises.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  entire  southwest  and  of  Shreveport 
especially,  makes  the  future  particularly  bright.  If 
competition  is  too  keen  where  you  are,  or  if  you  are 
looking  for  a  location  for  a  branch  house  where  you 
can  get  some  of  the  enormous  Southwestern  trade, 
.Shreveport  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  lay  before  you  some 
facts  and  figures— some  definite,  tangilsle  data,  con- 
cerning the  opportunities  here  in  your  fine  of  business. 
All  correspondence  will  be  treated  confidentially  and 
no  publicity,  either  here  or  at  home,  will  be  given  to 
your  inquiry. 

E.  L.  McCOLGIN,  Secretary 
No.  27  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Shreveport,  Louisiana 
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OUR  sausages  are  made  from  an  old- 
fashioneci  Nev?  England  recipe — - 
not  from  a  "secret  formula."  They  are 
ail  sausage — except  the  home-ground 
spices  and  sah,  nothing  else  goes  into 
■them.  And  they  are  real 
farm  sausages,  just  like  the 
sausages  made  on  many  other 
farms  in  the  country. 

ONES 

DAIRY  FARM 

SAUSAGES 

Ask  your  grocer,  also  write  to 
us  and  get  our  booklet  of  Jones 
recipes. 
MILD  C.  JONES,  Jonei  Da!ry  Farm, 

Box  610,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


FREE 


Moore's 
Modern    Methods 

A  practical   Instruction  Book 
on  Loose  Leaf  Record-i<eeping 

Contains  much  valuable  information,  160  pages. 
Illustrates  and  describes  40  different  Loose 
Leaf  Record  forms.  Covers  the  entire  subject. 
Tells  how  to  install  and  use  this  money  and 
time  saving  system  of  Loose  Leaf  Book- 
keeping in  any  business,  large  or  small. 

We  offer  to  send  this  book  without  charge,  to 
any  business  cr  professional  man  who  sends  for  it  on 
his  business  stationery.     Write  today. 

John  C.  Moore  Corporation 
715  Stone  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


an  island  in  the  Connecticut  River  where  they  pitch 
tents,  make  exploration.s,  draw  maps,  lay  out  base- 
ball fields,  and  indulge  in  water-sports. 

OTHER    BOOKS 

Coolidge,  Susan.  What  Katy  Did.  Pp.  277. 
What  Katy  Did  Next.  Pp.  301.  What  Katy  Did  at 
School.  Pp.  286.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.50  each. 

Here  are  new  editions  of  favorite  books.  The 
author  has  been  almost  as  popular  as  Miss  Alcott. 

Cox,  John  Harrington.  A  Chevalier  of  France. 
Pp.  181.     Boston:    Little,  Brown    &  Co.     $1.25. 

A  new  version  of  the  Song  of  Roland,  included  in 
what  is  known  as  "  The  Knighthood  Series." 

Haggard,  H.  Rider.  The  Mahatma  and  the  Hare. 
Pp.  165.     New  York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co.     $1  net. 

Here  is  a  fanciful  sketch  that  deals  with  the  rights 
of  animals. 

Mackay,  Constance  D'Arcy.  The  Silver  Thread, 
and  other  Folk  Plays  for  Young  People.  Pp.  239. 
New  York:    Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $1.10  net. 

Arranged  for  use  in  the  Grammar  Grades.  School 
plays  are  rare;  hence  this  volume  should  be- carefully 
examined. 

Jackson,  Gabrielle  E.  The  Adventures  of  Tommy 
Post-Office.  Pp.  230.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.      $1.25. 

This  story  was  issued  last  year,  and  narrates  the 
true  story  of  a  cat. 

Reid,  Jane  Brewster.     Carey  of  St.  Ursula's.     Pp. 
267.    New  York:    Baker   &  Taylor  Co.    $1.25  met. 
The  second  in  a  series  dealing  with  that  schoel. 

Richmond,  Grace  S.  Strawberrv  Acres.  IJp.  366. 
Garden  City:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.20. 

Seton,  Ernest  Thompson.  Rolf  in  the  Woods. 
Pp.  437.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

The  hero  obtains  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  nature 
by  his  association  with  the  Indian  Quonab  and 
the  little  dog  Skookum.  Mr.  Seton's  drawings  are 
charming. 

Taggart,  Marion  Ames.  Six  Girls  and  Betty. 
Pp.  320.     Boston:    W.  A.  Wilde  Co.    $1.50. 

This  is  the  sixth  in  a  series.  Miss  Taggart's  style 
is  almost  excellent. 

Goodhue,  Isabel.  Good  Things.  Ethical  Recipes 
for  Feast  Days  and  Other  Days,  with  Graces  for  all 
the  Days.  Decorations  by  Walter  Francis.  16mo, 
pp.  50.    San  Francisco:   Paul  Elder  &  Co.    $1  net. 

Rich,  Winifred.  Tony's  White  Room  and  How 
the  White  Rose  of  Love  Bloomed  and  Flourished 
There.  16mo,  pp.  70.  Illustrated.  San  Francisco: 
Paul  Elder  &  Co.    $1  net. 

Tappan,  Eva  March.  When  Knights  were  Bold. 
8vo,  pp.  365.  Illustrated.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2  net. 

Fitzsimons,  R.  W.  The  Monkeyfolk  of  South 
Africa.  With  numerous  illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
New  York:    Longmans  Green    &  Co.     $1.50. 

In  this  popular  natural  history,  the  monkeys  tell 
their  own  life-stories,  unobtrusively  imparting  to  the 
reader  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  their  kind. 

Deering,  Fremont  B.  The  Border  Boys  on  the 
Trail.  The  Border  Boys  Across  the  Frontier.  The 
Border  Boys  with  Mexican  Rangers.  Being  three 
volumes  in  the  "  Border  Boys  Series."  12mo. 
Illustrated.  New|York:     Hurst  &  Co.     50  cents  each. 

Payson,  Lieutenant  Howard.  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
the  Eagle  Patrol.  The  Boy  Scouts  on  the  Ranch. 
The  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Army  Airship.  Being  three 
new  volumes  in  the "  Boy  Scouts  Series."  12mo. 
Illustrated.    New  York:   Hurst  &  Co.    50  cents  each. 

Canton,  William  (Editor).  The  True  Annals  of 
Fairyland.  The  Reign  of  King  Herla,  the  Reign  of 
King  Oberon,  The  Reign  of  King  Cole.  3  vols., 
12mo.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson.  New  York: 
E.  B.  Dutton    &  Co.     $1.50  each. 

In  these  three  volumes,  with  colored  frontispieces 
and  line  engravings,  will  be  found  most  of  the  old 
favorite  fairy  tales  from  the  time  of  the  Argonauts, 
down  through  the  age  of  Oberon,  King  Lear,  alid  King 
Cole. 

Warde,  Margaret.  Betty  Wales  Decides.  Gould, 
Elizabeth  Lincoln.  Felicia's  Folks.  Philadelphia: 
Penn  Publishing  Co. 

These  are  stories  for  girls,  the  first  for  those  be- 
tween 13  and  17,  the  second  for  those  between  8  and 
12. 

Lang,  Andrew.  The  All  Sorts  of  Stories  Book. 
With  5  colored  plates  and  43  other  illustrations  by 
H.  J.  Ford.  Crown  Svo.  Gilt  edges.  New  York: 
Longmans,   Green    &  Co.     $1.60  net. 

Taggart,  Marion  Ames.  Nancy,  Doctor's  Little 
Partner.     12mo.     Boston:    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Miss  Taggart's  name  has  become  so  well  known 
among  women  writers  for  children  that  each  new 
volume  from  her  hand  is  sure  of  a  good  reception. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  is  e\'idently 
vastly  irritated  by  the  suffragettes, 
and  has  written  about  "the  female  of  the 
species"  in  a  way  that  is  reminiscent  of 
such  poems  as  "The  Vampire"  and  "The 
Woman  With  the  Serpent's  Tongue."  The 
publicity-man  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
calls  Mr.  Kipling's  poem  "a  lash  across  the 
face  of  woman  " ;  and  certainly  such  a  ver.se 
as  the  following  can't  be  construed  as  a 
compliment  to  the  gentler  sex: 

When  the  early  J&suit  fathers  preached  to  Hurons 

and  Choctaws, 
They  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the  vengeance 

of  the  squaws — 
'Twas  the  women,  not  the  warriors,  turned  those 

stark  enthasiasts  pale — 
For  the  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  than 

the  male. 

Of  course  the  chivalrous  poets  will  rise 
to  this  opportunity  Uke  trout  to  a  fly.  The 
first  answer  of  any  importance  comes 
from  Hall  Caine,  through  the  New  York 
American. 

The  Mother  of  the  Man 

By  Hall  (^aine 

When  the  Lord  of  Creation  gave  the  woman  to 

the  man. 
In  that  blest  but  brief  existence  ere  the  rule  of 

ill  began. 
Then   He  knew   what  of  her  conduct,    whether 

innocent  or  frail. 
That  the  female  of  the  species  would  be  scapegoat 

to  the  male. 


When  He  ordered  that  the  woman,  both  as  mother 

and  as  wife, 
Should  obey  her  law  of  being  as  the  vehicle  of  life. 
Then  He  suffered  it  to  happen  lest  the  generations 

fail, 
That  the  female  of  the  species  might  be  "deadlier  " 

than  the  male. 

Not  to  govern  or  cajole  him,  not  to  court  or  speak 

him  smooth. 
Not  to  snare  or  to  enslave  him,  but  to  cheer, 

inspire  and  soothe: 
Not   his   temptress,   not   his  slavemate,    not   his 

subject,  not  his  squaw. 
But  his  helpmeet  and  his  angel  by  the  right  of 

God's  own  law. 

Niu-turing,    nursing,    guarding,    guiding,    giving 

strength  with  heart  and  hand ; 
Paying  toll  in  pangs  to  nature,  which  no  man  may 

imderstand ; 
Dauntless  from  the  God  who  made  her  without 

fear  to  draw  her  breath. 
Savior  of  the  weak  and  helpless  first  at  birth  and 

last  at  death. 

Therefore,  why  should  man,  the  ingrate,  when  he 

chooses  to  confer. 
Welcome  every  fool  and  coward,  only  close  the 

door  on  her? 
Room,  sirs,  room  within  your  councils,  bare  your 

foreheads  if  you  can. 
For  behold,  without  your  portal  stands  the  mother 

of  the  man ! 

Once  upon  a  time  Lafcadio  Hearn  wrote 
an  appreciation  of  one  of  our  American 
woman  poets. 

"Edith  Thomas  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
American  poets,"  ho  said,  "after  .cVIdrich 
and  Holmes.  She  has  written  only  short 
pieces,  but  all  are  exquisite  in  thought  and 
finish.  She  is  a  new  growth — not  yet 
very  famous.  ...  I  met  her  in  New  York 


eailer 


THESE  facts  lie  at  the  very  root  of 
simplicity,   thoroughness  and  ease 

in  household  vacuum  cleaning.   Unless  you  consider  them  you  can  never 
know  the  best  thmgs  that  vacuum  cleaning  should  accomplish  in  your  home : 

It  does  not  wear  out  because  its 
cleaning  power  does  not  depend  on 
rubber  diaphragms  or  leather  bel- 
lows. 

It  does  not  get  out  of  repair  because 
it  has  none  of  the  ordinary  gears, 
valves  and  complex  mechanism. 
It  will  do  perfect  work  for  years 
beyond  the  life  of  the  ordinary 
vacuum  cleaner  because  it  is  built 
of  steel  and  aluminum. 


The  Sturtevant  cleans  as  no  vacuum 
cleaner  ever  cleaned  before  because 
its  high  -  pressure  fan  is  the  most 
powerful  principle  ever  introduced 
into  vacuum  cleaning. 

It  does  not  injure  the  fabric  it 
cleans  because  it  has  no  trace  of 
the  "jerking"  suction  which  bel- 
lows or  pumps  produce  at  every 
stroke. 


Electric  Vacuum  Cleaner 

consists  of  a  dust  collector,  a  motor,  ten  cleaning  tools  and  its  wonder- 
ful high-pressure  fan— nothing  more.  Yet  it  is  the  machine  that  carried 
household  vacuum  cleaning  from  an  experimental  state  to  something 
very  like  perfection.     Send  for  Booklet  127. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT  COMPANY,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

New  York,  Pliiladelpbia,  Chicapo,  rinclnnati,  Pittsburg,  Wa.shingtoii,  Boston.  Minneapolis,  Cleveland 
Uocbester,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Hartford,  San  Francisco.  Atlanta,  Seattle,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Ixindon. 

Machines  may  also  be  seen  and  purchased  at  offices  of 
WESTERN   ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  the  5,OW,iXkj  "  Hell  "  Telephones 


New  York 

BuSalo 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pituburg 

Atlanta 

Montreal 
Antwerp 


Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 
Minneapoii; 
Si.  Paul 
Milwaukee 
Toronto  Winnipeg 


SAVE  TIME  AND  FRErom 


Berlin 


Johannesburg 


Saint  Louis 
Kansas  Qty 
Denver 
Dallas 
Omaha 

Oklahoma  City 
Vancouver 


'TOmoKi  ouK  niAKEST  nat2L° 


Sydney 


San  Francisco 
OakUnd 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 

Salt  Ljike  City 
Portland 
London  Paris 


Tokyo 


liljiif ^  Pi^|.— for  Ashes  and  Garbage 

If  III  uud  1 1  outlasts  2  ordinary  cans 


Witt's  galvanized,  corrugated  steel  can  stands  hard 
knocks — is  fire  and  rustproof,  clean  and  sanitary,  keeps 
in  the  smells,  keeps  out  dogs,  cats,  rats  and  flies. 

Look  for  the  yellow  label  Witt's  and  the  name 
Witt  stamped  in  the  top  and  bottom.  None  genuine 
without  it.  Three  sizes  of  both  can  and  pail.  It 
your  dealer  hasn't  them,  \%rite  us  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.     Address  Dept.  K. 

THE    WITT    CORNICE   CO. 

Dept.  K,   2118-2124  Winchell  Ave.,   Cincinnati.  Ohio 


Lookl 


I  Fori 


IThel 


lYellowl 


I  Label 
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A  Great 
^    Gift 

Ji .  for  the  Home  or  Office 

▼    T        tl 


[EREVER  there  is  a  collec- 
tion of  books  or  the  begin- 
nings of  a  library,  here  is  a  gift  that 
•will  be  appreciated  more  and  more 
as  the  years  go  by.  It  is  a  new 
library  system,  one  that  will  not  only 
grow  witli  the  books  by  sections  but 
offer  the  other  conveniences  of  adjustable  shelves  and  ready  accessibility  to  every  volume, 
conveniences  never  to  be  had  before  in  a  sectional  system.     When  buying 


THE 


BOOK-UNIT 


(Schriefer  Patents) 

The  New  Steel  Library  System  for  Office  and  Home 


you  first  purchase  crown,  base  and  as  many 
intermediate  sections  as  desired.  The  sec- 
tions have  no  tops  nor  bottoms.  They  fasten 
rigidly  to  each  other  and  to  the  crown 
and  base,  and  form  a  complete  case  with 
unobstructed  interior. 

• 

The  shelves  may  be  adjusted  at  half -inch 
intervals,  eliminating  all  loss  of  space  between 
the  books  and  shelves  and  placing  seven  or 
eight  rows  within  easy  reach,  instead  of  five 
as  in  the  ordinary  sectional  bookcase. 


The  'doors  of  the  various  sections  lock 
together  as  one  and  open  or  close  as  one 
by  a  single  movement. 

As  the  collection  grows,  the  owner  re- 
moves the  crown,  adds  another  section, 
replaces  the  crown  and  he  has  enlarged 
the  interior  of  his  case — not  simply  added 
an  isolated  section. 

Made  of  steel,  finished  in  olive  green, 
mahogany  or  oak.  As  beautiful  as  the 
highest  grade  wood  and  costs  no  more. 


Write  for  illustrated  folder  L-2.      If  we  have 
no  dealer  in  your  city  we  will  supply  you  direct 


THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 


Dept.  L,       Marietta,  Ohio 


Manufacturers  of  THE  SAFE-CABINET,  the  original  fire-proof  device  for  the  protection  in 
office  and  home  of  valtiable  papers,  jewelry,  etc. 


HOW 

Red  Cross  Seals 

BRING  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS 


ONE 
CENT 
EACH 


ONE 
CENT 
EACH 


Red  Cross  Seals  Provide  These    Things 

Public  Education 
Hospitals  and  Sanatoria 
Dispensaries  and  Visiting  Nurses 

These  Prevent  Tuberculosis 
and    Protect  Your    Home 

Last  Year  We  Sold  $300,000  Worth 
This  Year  We  Need  a  Million  From  Red  Cross  Seals 

Wm  You  Do  Your  Part  ? 

Red  Cross  Seals  cost  only  One 
Cent  each,  and  should  be  used 
on  the  back  of  all  Christmas  Mail 

If  you  cannot  bay  Red  Seals  in  your  town,  write  to 
RED  CROSS  SEALS  HEADQUARTERS 
715  Union  Trust  Building,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Malson  AdBraun  ^*Cie 

BRAUN  &.  CO.  succRs. 

FINE     ART     PUBLISHERS 

13  West  46th  St. 

NEWJYORK 


CARBON    PRINTS- 
COLOR    FAC-SIMILES 


A  COLLECTION  WHICH  COMPRISES 
ALL  THE  MASTERPIECES  IN  THE 
VARIOUS  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC 
GALLERIES    OF     THE      WORLD 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS 

Illustrated  Extract  Catalogue 
(800  cuts'  50c. 

BOOKLET    UPON    REQUEST 

Members  of 
The  Print  Publishers'  Association  of  America 


— to  thank  her  for  the  pleasure  her  words 
gave  me  in  the  tropics.  .  .  .  She  seems  to 
know  life  only  as  concrete  pain.  And  still 
her  work  has  a  lightness,  a  spring-glow,  a 
beauty  that  would  seem  inspired  by  the 
possession  of  all  earthlj'  happiness." 

Edith  Thomas  can  do  better  work  than 
"Frost  To-Night"  in  Harpers — but  even 
this  could  be  recognized  as  her  handiwork: 

"Frost  To-Nlght" 

Bt  Edith   M.   Thom.\s 

Apple-green  west  and  an  orange  bar. 

And  the  crystal  eye  of  a  lone,  one  star.  .  .  . 

And.  "child,  take  the  shears  and  cut  what  vou 

will. 
Frost  to-night — so  clear  and  dead-still." 

Then,  I  sally  forth,  half  sad,  half  proud. 
And  I  come  to  the  velvet,  imperial  crowd. 
The  wine-red,  the  gold,  the  crimson,  the  pied. — 
The  dahlias  that  reign  by  the  garden-side. 

The  dahlias  I  might  not  touch  till  to-night! 
A  gleam  of  the  shears  in  the  fading  Ught. 
And  I   gathered  them  all, — the  splendid  throng. 
And  in  one  great  sheaf  I  bore  them  along. 


In  my  garden  of  Life  with  its  all-late  flowers 
I  heed  a  Voice  in  the  shrinking  hours: 
'  Frost  to-night — so  clear  and  dead-still  ..." 
Half  sad,  half  proud,  my  arms  I  fill. 

So  here  then  is  the  quiet  and  very  human 
little  poem  that  won  a  fifty-doUar  prize 
over  four  hundred  others  submitted. 
Edwin  Markham,  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
and  three  other  judges  picked  it  as  most 
worthy  of  the  prize  recently  offered  by 
Hudson  Maxim  through  The  International. 

Mockery 

By  Louis  Untermeter 

God,  I  return  to  you  on  April  days 

When  along  coimtry-roads  you  walk  with  me; 

And  my  faith  blossoms  like  the  earliest  tree 
That   shames   the   bleak   world   with   its  yellow 

sprays — 
My  faith  revives  when,  through  a  rosy  haze. 

The  clover-sprinkled  hills  smile  quietly. 

Young  winds  uplift  a  bird's  clean  ecstasy.  .  .  . 
For  this,  O  God,  my  joyousness  and  praise. 

But  now — the  crowded  streets  and  choking  airs. 

Thy  squaUd  people  bruised  and  tossed  about: 
These,  or  the  overbrilliant  thoroughfares. 

The  too-loud  laughter  and  the  empty  shout; 
The  mirth-mad  city,  tragic  with  its  cares.  .  .  . 

For  this,  O  God,  my  silence — and  my  doubt. 

"Cloud  Mist "  is  not  typical  of  the  rather 
somber  poetry  in  "Children  of  the 
Shadow,"  by  Harold  Symmes  (Duffield  & 
Company),  but  it  is  more  interesting  than 
the  other  poems  and  gives  to  the  eye  a 
lively  picture  of  the  fairy-like  falls  at 
Yosemite.  ^ 

Cloud  Mist 

Yosemite  Falls 
By  Harold  Stmmes 

A  burst  of  molten  silver,  bom 

Of  mountain  snow. 
That  bears  the  beauty  of  the  morn 

Within  its  flow. 

A  wave  of  streaming  white  that  falls. 
And,  falling,  flings 
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Against  the  gray  old  granite  walls  ' 
Its  silver  wings. 

A  whitened  fire  from  out  the  sky. 

Whose  arrowed  strands 
In  sunlight  gleam  and  flash  and  die, 

Like  earth-hurlod  brands. 

A  rush,  as  surges  of  the  .sea. 

That,  dashing,  wakes 
Dull  echoes  of  a  musketry 

Where'er  it  breaks. 

A  river  turned  to  cloud-mist,  blown 

By  every  breath. 
Yet  coming  to  Its  crystal  own. 

After  death. 

I' The  Song-Maker"  was  read  with 
apparent  approval  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Poetry  Society  of  America.  It  will 
probably  appeal  to  many,  but  there  are 
some  who  haven't  the  heart  for  poetry  of 
this  typo.  Wo  would  pick  the  "Christmas 
Carol"  as  the  best  poem  in  Sara  Teasdale's 
new  book.  (Helen  of  Troy  and  Other 
Poems,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

Tbe  Song-Maker 

By   Sara   Teasdale 

I  made  a  hundred  little  songs 

That  told  the  joy  and  pain  of  love. 

And  sang  them  blithely,  tho'  I  knew 
No  whit  thereof. 

I  was  a  weaver  deaf  and  blind: 

A  miracle  was  wrought  for  me. 
But  I  have  lost  my  skill  to  weave 

Since  I  can  see. 

For  while  I  sang — ah.  swift  and  strange! 

Love  pa.ssed  and  touched  me  on  the  brow, 
And^^I  who  made  so  manj'  songs 

Am  silent  now. 

Christinas  Carol 

By  Sara  Tkasdai.k 

'         The  kings  they  came  from  out  the  south 
All  drest  in  ermine  fine. 
They  bore  Him  gold  and  ohrysoprase, 
And  gifts  of  precious  wine. 

The  shepherds  came  from  out  the  north, 
Their  coats  were  brown  and  old. 

They  brought  Him  little  new-born  lambs — 
They  had  not  any  gold. 

The  wise  men  came  from  out  the  east, 

And  they  were  wrapt  in  white; 
The  star  that  led  them  all  the  way 

Did  glorify  the  night. 

The  angels  came  from  heaven  high. 
And  they  were  clad  with  wings : 

-And  lo,  they  brought  a  joyful  song 
The  host  of  heaven  sings. 

The  kings  they  knocked  upon  the  doo 

The  wise  men  entered  in. 
The  shepherds  followed  after  them 

To  hear  the  song  begin. 

And  Mary  held  the  little  child 

And  sat  upon  the  ground; 
She  looked  up.  she  lookM  down. 

She  look(\l  all  around. 

The  angels  sang  thro'  all  the  night 

Until  the  rising  sun. 
But  little  Je.sus  fell  asleep 

Before  the  song  was  done. 


PLACE  OF  THE  MANGER  where  our  beloved  Savior  was  born  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 
This  photopfraph  shows  the  grotto  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  in  Bethlehem.  The  14-pointed  star 
is  of  sohi  silver  and  marks  the  spot  where  the  manger  stood.  Above  the  star  magnifirent  silver  lamps, 
presents  from  different  Kings  and  Queens  of  the  world,  are  always  burning.  This  illustrates  but  one 
of  the  448  wonderful  7-inch  by  loinch  photographs  in  the  marvelous 

Self-Interpreting  Bible  Library 

Consisting:  of  4  splendid  volumes,  containing  the  complete  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  together  with  all  the  Helps,  Tables, 
Commentaries,  Atlas,  Dictionaries,  Photographs  and  Side-Lights  necessary 
to  enable  anyone  to  understand  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  makes  reading  the 
Bible  a  pleasure  and  a  delight,  and  opens  up  a  world  of  beauty  and  interest 
that  has  been  almost  meaningless  to  the  average  reader.  Introduced  and 
edited  by  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent.  Indorsed  by  Bishop  D.  G.  Tuttle,  Rev. 
Frank  W.    Gunsalus  and  leading  ministers   of   all  Protestant  denominations. 


THE    448    ACTUAL    PHOTOGRAPHS 

Realizing  how  much  easier  it  would  he  to  appreciate 
the  Bible  if  everyone  could  visit  the  Holy  Land  and 
see  for  themselves  the  places  and  scenes  of  Bible  His- 
tory, the  Society  equipped  a  special  Expedition  at  a 
cost  of  $25,000  to  tour  Bible  Lands  and  to  secure  ac- 
tual photographs  of  all  the  places  made  sacred  by  the 
footsteps  of  Christ  and  the  great  events  of  Bible  His- 
tory. The  result  i.s  a  truly  priceless  collection  of  448 
wonderful  Biblical  and  Historical  photoeraphs,  by 
means  of  which  the  Society  now  brings  Bible  Lands 
to  us  in  our  own  homes. 


A  SPLENDID  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Discriminating  people  have  always  considered  books 
the  most  appropriate  of  all  Christmas  Gilts.  The 
possession  of  books  is  a  mark  of  refinement,  an  indi- 
cation of  mental  activity,  a  desire  to  have  a  greater 
fund  of  knowledge.  A  well  bound  book  will  last  a  life- 
time. For  years  the  recipient  will  remember  the  giver 
with  fond  recollections.  There  is  nothing  more  appro- 
priate for  a  present  than  the  Self-Interpreting  Bible 
Library.  The  photographs  alone  are  worth  the  entire 
cost  of  the  set.  Our  Special  Introductory  Price  will 
not  last  much  longer,  so  this  is  your  opportunity  to 
.get  at  a  bargain  for  yourself  or  a  friend 
these  wonderfully  interesting  books.  You 
can  pay  for  them  in  small  sums  monthly. 
Write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  us,  and  we  will  mail  you 
free  the  Illustrated  Portfolio  and  tell  you 
ibout  our  easy  payment  plan. 

TEAR  OFF,  SIGN  AND  MAIL  TO-DAY 

I     Themble£docaUaBBlSor.ll29PlneSt.,SuLonU 
I        Hail  mr.  withoutobti^tinn  on  my  part.  fr^« 

I  copy  of  "Footsteps  of  Han  of  Galilee."  a  hand- 
some 48-page  Portfolio  containine  photographs 
I  of  the  principal  scenes  in  Christ's  life  and  other 
s.iinplc  pages  from  the  Self-Interpreting  Bible 
I  Library,  togt-ther  with  full  particulars  of  your 
Special  Introductory  Price  and  easy  payment 
I  plan  on  the  Bible  Library  offered  Literary 
,     Digest  readers.  (12-2-11) 


NAME  . 


You  will  sa\e  money  by  putting 
these  bookcases  in  your  home. 

The  handsome  designs,  the  rich  finish,  the  removable 
lion  binding  doors,  the  absence  of  disfiguring  iron  bands 
nnike  thenffar  better  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 

.ind  \uiih  (.ui.ilitv  is  -I'laranteed.     Write  lor  our  artistic 
cataloufue  H  with  colored  illustr.itions  showing  Sanitary 
Clawfoct.  Mission  and  Standard  Styles. 
So/i/  by  Jc'iilf)  f  or  diic\-f 
\i\\\  Fl  RMVIRE  CO..  IS  Viftoria  Street,  ftraiid   RapidN,  .Midi. 


*'A  List  of  Good  Things" 

A    new    illustrated    guide   to   chocolates    and 

confections. 

Seventy  kinds  ot  sweets  in  sealed  packages. 

Costing  from  five  dollars  to  five  cents  a  package. 

Sent  free,  now,  to  help  the  choice  of  Christmas 

candies. 


A  Fussy 

Package  for 

Fastidious  Folks 

The  chocolates  without  cream 
centres  —  $1.00   the   pound. 

Pink  of  Perfection 

Chocolates  or  Confections,  $  1 .00  the  pound — 

and  other  famous  assortments.  Sold  only  by 
the  Whitman  agency  everywhere,  or  mailed, 
postpaid,  where  we  have  no  agent,  on  receipt 
of  the  retail  price. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON.  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

of  /l/u/matik  Instantaneous  Chocolate 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


AN  EXCELLENT 

CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

BEAUTIFUL  $5.00  LEATHER  $0-00 
TABLE    COVER  ONLY 
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XMAS  SALE 


■Just  the  thing  for  Parlor,  Librarj',  Dining- Room  or 
Toilet  Table,  Piano  Bench.  Pillow  Top  or  Pyrography 
Work,  Ser\-iceable  and  beautiful.  Choice  of  gray,  brown, 
r^d,  green  and  tan  colors. 

;_This  celebrated  Briggs  Velvet  Sheepskin  in  the  whole 
hide  8  square  feet  and  over  for  only   $a.()0  prepaid  in 

IT.  S.    is  a  lifetime  bargain.     Leather  stores  charge  ;f6.00. 
We  tan  and  finish  the  hides,  so  can  save  you  money. 

Send  order  at  once  with  money  for  one  or  more  at  $2.00 
each  or  six  for  <10  00  prepaid.  Prompt  shipment.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied.  References.  Any  Chicago  Bank, 
Dun's  or  Bradstreet's. 


CHAS.  H.  BRIGGS  &  CO. 


231  N.  Fifth  Ave. 


Chicago,  III. 


A  RACE  WITH  AN  AVALANCHE 

"LTNOS  a.  mills,  adventurer  and 
*-^  explorer,  started  out  one  fine  March 
morning  for  the  top  of  the  San  Juan  range 
of  the  Rockies  in  search  of  a  little  inside 
information  on  the  subject  of  mountain- 
slides.  He  got  there  all  right,  and  was 
safely  half-way  down  again  when  there 
suddenlj^  appeared  on  the  upper  steeps  a 
terrific  outburst  as  from  an  explosion.  He 
knew  then,  he  says  in  "The  Spell  of  the 
Rockies"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.),  that  a 
general  slide  had  started.  It  was  like  the 
end  of  the  world — that  thundering,  terrible, 
ear-splitting,  crashing  sound  that  was 
everywhere  about  him — and  Mills  was 
much  of  the  impression  that  his  own  end 
was  near.     Nevertheless,  he  tells  us: 

I  whirled  to  escape,  pointed  my  skees 
down  the  slope — and  went.  In  less  than 
half  a  minute  a  tremendous  snow  avalanche 
one  hundred  or  perhaps  two  hundred  feet 
deep  and  five  or  six  hundred  feet  long, 
thundered  over  the  spot  where  I  had  stood. 

There  was  no  chance  to  dodge,  no  time 
to  climb  out  of  the  way.  The  only  hope 
of  escape  lay  in  outrunning  the  magnificent 
monster.  It  came  crashing  and  thundering 
after  me  as  swift  as  a  gale  and  more  all- 
sweeping  and  destructive  than  an  earth- 
quake tidal  wave. 

I  made  a  desperate  start.  Friction  al- 
most ceases  to  be  a  factor  with  skees  on  a 
snowy  steep,  and  in  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  I  was  going  like  the  wind.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  gulch,  was  smooth  coasting,  and  down 
this  I  shot,  with  the  avalanche,  comet-tailed 
with  snow-dust,  in  close  pursuit.  A  race 
for  life  was  on. 

The  gulch  down  which  I  must  go  began 
with  a  rocky  gorge  and  continued  down- 
ward, an  enormous  U-shaped  depression 
between  high  mountain-ridges.  Here  and 
there  it  expanded  and  then  contracted,  and 
it  was  broken  with  granite  crags  and  ribs. 
It  was  piled  and  bristled  with  ten  thou- 
sand fire-killed  trees.  To  coast  through 
all  these  snow-clad  obstructions  at  break- 
neck speed  would  be  taking  the  maximum 
number  of  life-and-death  chances  in  the 
minimum  amount  of  time.  The  worst  of  it 
all  was  that  I  had  never  been  through-  the 
place.  And  bad  enough,  too,  was  the  fact 
that  the  ridge  thrust  in  from  the  left  and 
completely  hid  the  beginning  of  the  gulch. 

As  I  shot  apross  the  lower  point  of  the 
ridge,  about  to  plunge  blindly  into  the 
gorge,  I  thought  of  the  possibility  of  becom- 
ing entangled  in  the  hedge-hke  thickets  of 
dwarfed,  gnarled  timber-line  trees.  I  also 
realized  that  I  might  dash  against  a  cliff 
or  plunge  into  a  deep  canon.  Of  course  I 
might  strike  an  open  way,  but  certain  it 
was  that  I  could  not  stop,  nor  see  the  be- 
ginning of  the  gorge,  nor  tell  what  I  should 
strike  when  I  shot  over  the  ridge. 

It  was  a  .second  of  most  intense  concern 
as  I  cleared  the  ridge  blindly  to  go  into 
what  lay  below  and  beyond.  It  was  like 
leaping  into  the  dark,  and  with  the  leap 
turning  •  on  the  all-reveahng  light.  As  I 
cleared  the  ridge,  there  was  just  time  to 
pull  myself  together  for  a  forty-odd-foot 
leap  across  one  arm  of  the  horseshoe-shaped 
end  of  the  gorge.  In  aU  my  wild  moun- 
tainside coasts  on  skees,  never  have  I 
sped  as  swiftly  as  when  I  made  this  mad 
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Sweetmeat 

At    Christmas  time  every- 
one, and  perhaps  especially 
the   children,     eat   more 
sweets  than   are    good  for 
them.   Here  are  sweetmeats 
with  as  delicious  flavor  as 
a  favorite  candy  and  yet  in 
eating  them   there  is  no 
harmful  effect.  Theyare: 
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3m  the  Garden  oj"  Eden 


These  dates  are  unlike  the  or- 
dinary ones  you  buy  in  bulk. 
Tliey  are  fresher,  cleaner 
and  richer.     They  come 
wrapped  in  waxed  paper! 
and  enclosed   in  attrac- 
tive dust-proof  cartons. 
Put  a  packaij-e  in  each 
stocking's  top  Christ- 
mas F-ve  and  you  will 
^/be  making  a  present 
that  gives  unalloyed 
pleasure. 

Dromedary    Dates  also 
have  great  food  value.  Send 
for   valuable    Cook  Book. 
In  writing  mention  deaier'g 
name  and  we  will  send  it  FREE 
Special- sized  sample   carton 
IC  cents. 

■The  Hills  Brothers  Co. 
Dept,  J 
Beach  and 
Washington  Streets 
New  York  City 


Let   the    Weather    Regulate 

Your  Furnace.  You  need  not  watch 
your  furnace  or  think 
about  the  drafts  if  you  have  a  Halsey  Heat 
Kegulator  in  your  living  room.  You  simply 
set  the  Kegulator  at  the  temperature  you  wish 
to  maintain  in  the  house.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  weather  outside  begins  to  get  colder,  and 
just  in  proportion  as  it  gets  colder,  the  draft 
begins  to  open  —  as  the  temperature  moder- 
ates, it  closes.  ttiUtai 

The  action   is    absolutely    automatic.     A     -Sj. 
change  of   one   degree  lifts  the   chain  that 
operates  the  drjif  t  one  inch. 

Saves  coal  and  repairs.    It  lessens  fire  risk. 
Makes  a  comfortable,  healthy  house. 


The  Halsey  Heat  Regulator  [ 

Price  $16 

is  adaptable  to  steam 
boiler,  hot  air  or  hot 
water  furnace.  It  can 
be  installed  in  an  eve- 
ning by  any  one  who 
can  use  a  hammer  or 
screwdriver.  Kequires 
no  attention,  winding 
or  adjustment,  replen- 
ishment or  repairs.  No 
springs  or  batteries  to 
Iilay  out ;  cannot  get 
out  of  order. 

Guaranteed  for  Ten  Years.    Thirty 

days'  free  trial  at  our  risk.  Jloney  promptly 
refunded  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satislied. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will 
ship  complete,  express  prepaid,  in  United 
States  or  Canada,  on  receipt  of  $16.00. 

Reference,  Mlnufacturere*  National  Bank.  Lynn. 
Write  fur  furtber  partioulare  and  tcstlmunlalB. 

Halsey  Mfg.  Co.     16  State  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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flight.  As  I  shot  throufjh  tlic  air,  I  had  a 
glimpse  down  into  th(!  pointed,  snow-laden 
tops  of  a  few  tall  lir-trees  that  were  firmly 
rooted  among  the  rocks  in  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge.  Luckily  I  cleared  the  gorge;  and 
land(id  in  a  good  place;  but  so  narrowly 
did  I  miss  the  corner  of  a  cliff  that  my 
shadow  collided  with  it. 

There  was  no  time  to  l)id  farewell  to 
fears  when  the  slide  started,  nor  to  (>nter- 
tain  them  while  running  away  from  it.  In- 
stinct put  me  to  flight;  the  situation  set  my 
wits  working  at  their  best,  and,  once 
started,  I  could  neither  stop  nor  look  back; 
and  so  thick  and  fast  did  obstructions  and 
dangers  rise  before  me  that  only  dimly  and 
incidentally  did  I  think  of  the  oncoming 
danger  behind. 

I  came  down  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
gorge,  to  glance  forward  like  an  arrow. 
There  was  only  an  instant  to  shape  my 
course  and  direct  my  flight  across  the 
second  arm  of  the  gorge,  over  which  I 
leapt  from  a  high  plac(>,  sailing  far  above 
the  snow-mantled  trees  and  bowlders  in 
the  bottom.  My  senses  were  keenly  alert, 
and  I  remember  noticing  t  he  shadows  of  the 
fir-trees  on  the  white  snow  and  hearing 
while  still  in  the  air  the  brave,  cheery  notes 
of  a  chickadee;  then  the  snowslide  on  my 
trail,  less  than  an  eighth  of  a  mih;  behind, 
plunged  into  the  gorge  with  a  thundering 
crash.  I  came  back  to  the  snow  on  the 
lower  side,  and  went  skimming  down  the 
slope  with  the  slide  only  a  few  seconds 
behind.  • 

Fortunately  most  of  the  fallen  masses 
of  trees  were  buried,  tho  a  few  broken  limbs 
peeped  through  the  snow  to  snag  or  trip  me. 
How  I  ev(T  dodged  my  way  through  the 
thickly  standing  tree-growths  is  one  feature 
of  the  experience  that  was  too  swift  for 
rcHiollection.  Numerous  factors  presented 
themselves  which  should  have  done  much 
to  dispel  mental  procrastination  and  de- 
velop decision.  Th(;re  were  scores  of  pro- 
gressive propositions  to  decide  within  a  few 
seconds;  should  I  dodge  that  tree  on  the 
left  side  and  duck  under  low  lim])s  just 
l)eyond,  or  dodge  to  the  right  and  scrape 
that  pike  of  rocks?  These,  with  my  speed, 
required  instant  decision  and  action. 

With  almost  uncontrollable  rapidity  I 
shot  out  into  a  small,  nearly  level  glacier 
meadow,  and  had  a  brief  rest  from  swift 
decisions  and  on<;oming  dangers.  How  re- 
lieved my  w(!ary  brain  felt,  with  nothing 
to  decide  about  dodging!  As  tho  starved 
for  thought  material,  I  wondered  if  there 
were  willows  buried  beneath  the  snow. 
Sharp  pains  in  my  left  hand  compelled 
attention,  and  showed  my  left  arm  drawn 
tightly  against  my  breast  with  fingers  aiul 
thumb  spread  to  the  fullest,  and  all  their 
muscles  tense. 

The  lower  edge  of  the  meadow  was  al- 
most blockaded  with  a  dense  growth  of 
fire-killed  trees.  Fortunately  the  easy 
slope  here  had  so  checked  my  speed  that  1 
was  able  to  dodge  safety  through,  but  the 
heavy  slide  swept  across  the  meadow  after 
me  with  undiminished  speed,  and  came 
crashing  into  the  dead  trees  so  close  to  me 
that  broken  limbs  were  flung  flying  past 
as  1  shot  down  off  a  s((>ep  moraine  less  than 
one  hundred  feet  ahead. 

All  tho  way  down  I  had  hoped  to  find  a 
side  canon  into  which  I  might  dodge.  1 
was  going  too  rapidly  to  enler  the  one  I  had 
seen.  As  1  coasted  the  moraine  it  flashed 
through  my  mind  that  I  had  once  heard  a 
prospector  say  it  was  only  a  (|uarti>r  of  a ' 
mile  from  Aspen  (hdch  up  to  the  meadows. 
Aspen  Gulch  came  in  on  the  right,  as  the 
now  slightly  widening  truck  seemed  to 
indicate. 

At  the  bottom  of   the   nioraine   1   was 
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the    business   of  distinguished  character 

reflects    its    ideals    in   its  every  activity. 
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use  Strathmore  Parchment. 


shows  the  19  items  made.    One  of  them 
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Have  You  Tried 

Educator  Wafers? 

You  remember  I  told  you 
last  month  that  you  would 
enjoy  them. 

Every  day  my  friends  write 
me  that  they  are  buttering 
these  whole  wheat  Wafers 
and  serving  in  place  of  bread. 
They  all  agree  that  Educator 
Wafers — buttered— taste  like 
the  thing  you  like  best. 

But  Educator  Wafers  are  only 
one  of  many  varieties  of 

EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 

The  Craclier  of  Character  and  Eiconomy 

Educator  Crackers  were  originated  by  my 
father,  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Johnson.  His  great  aim 
in  life  was  to  give  to  the  world  a  cracker  con- 
taining all  the  nourishment  that  Nature  put 
into  the  grains.  I  helped  my  father  make  the 
first  Educator  Crackers  twenty-six  years  ago. 
I  continue  to  make  them  today. 

The  whole  wheat  flour  is  still  ground  between 
two  mill-stones.  Then  they're  baked  in  the 
same  old  ovens,  in  the  same  old  way  my  father 
originated. 

I  personally  sample  each  day's  baking.  I 
absolutely  insist  upon  that  delicate  texture, 
that  sweet  nut-likeflavor  which  have  made  Edu- 
cators the  standard  of  cracker  quality  ever 
since  their  beginning. 

Now  in  addition  to  Educator  Wafers,  I  ask 
you  to  try  the  Toasterette,  a  perfect  salad 
cracker — the  Fruited,  a  sweetmeat  of  whole- 
some nourishment — the  Water  Cracker,  "Just 
hard  enough,"  delicious  with  cheese  and 
coffee— and  the  Almonette,  a  unique  biscuit 
for  dainty  luncheons  and  teas. 

When  you  call  up  your  grocer  today,  ask  him 
to  send  you  a  tin  of  Educator  Wafers.  If  he 
cannot  supply  you,  order  from  us  direct.  I'll 
give  your  orders   my  personal  attention. 

.Send  10  c.  in  stamps  and  your  grocer's  name 
for  assorted  samples  of  Educator  Crackers. 

JOHNSON  EDUCATOR  FOOD  COMPANY 

29  Batterymarck  Street  Boston,  Matt. 


forced  between  two  trees  that  stood  close 
together,  and  a  broken  limb  of  one  pierced 
my  open  coat  just  beneath  the  left  arm- 
hole,  and  sht  the  coat  to  the  bottom.  My 
momentum  and  the  resistance  of  the  strong 
material  gave  me  such  a  shock  that  I  was 
flung  off  my  balance,  and  my  left  skee 
smashed  against  a  tree.  Two  feet  of  the 
heel  was  broken  off  and  the  remainder 
split.  I  managed  to  avoid  falling  but  had 
to  cheek  my  speed  with  my  staff  for  fear 
of  a  worse  accident. 

Battling  breakers  with  a  broken  oar  or 
racing  with  a  broken  skee  are  struggles  of 
short  duration.  The  sUde  did  not  slow 
down,  and  so  closely  did  it  crowd  me  that, 
through  the  crashing  of  trees  as  it  struck 
them  down,  I  could  hear  the  rocks  and 
splintered  timbers  in  ,its  mass  grinding 
together  and  thudding  against  obstruc- 
tions over  which  it  swept.  These  sounds, 
and  flying,  broken  limbs  cried  to  me 
"Faster!"  and  as  I  started  to  descend 
another  steep  moraine,  I  threw  away  my 
staff  and  '"let  go."  I  simply  flashed  down 
the  slope,  (lodged  and  rounded  a  cliff, 
turned  awkwardly  into  Aspen  Gulch,  and 
tumbled  heels  over  head — into  safety. 

Then  I  picked  myself  up,  to  see  the  sUde 
go  by  within  twenty  feet,  with  great  broken 
trees  sticking  out  of  its  side,  and  a  snow- 
cloud  dragging  above. 


THE    LIFE    OF    A    "WOP" 

A  S  the  train  flashes  at  fuU  speed  through 
^  *■  the  sharpest  railway  cut  in  the  world, 
the  industrious  New  Jersey  commuter  may 
now  read  his  morning  paper  right  into  the 
heart  of  the  magnificent  outreaching  ter- 
minal at  its  end,  unhampered  by  any  smoke 
save  that  of  his  after-breakfast  cigar  or 
gold-tipped  cigaret ;  for  the  gigantic  Bergen 
Hill,  once  the  bane  of  all  Erie  traveling 
folk,  has  been  torn  asunder.  How  safe 
the  clean-chiseled  passageway  at  my  feet 
appeared,  writes  Arno  Dosch  in  Every- 
body's; how  safe  to  the  eye,  to  the  ear,  to 
the  hand.  He  was  lounging  at  the  brink 
of  the  precipice  in  the  office  of  the  con- 
structive engineer,  and  we  read — 

"To  think,"  I  exclaimed,  "that  not  a 
man  was  killed ! " 

"Who  told  you.  that?"  asked  the  young 
assistant. 

"Why,  it's  here  in  this  report  sent  to  the 
newspapers  by  your  press-agent.  He 
makes  a  point  of  it." 

The  young  assistant  smiled.  " '  Well,  yes, 
I  guess  that's  right,"  he  replied.  "There 
wasn't  any  one  killed  except  just  wops." 

"  Except  what?  " 

"Wops.  Don't  you  know  what  wops 
are?  Dagos,  niggers,  and  Hungarians — 
the  fellows  that  did  the  work.  They  don't 
know  anything,  and  they  don't  count." 

This  was  interesting,  says  Dosch,  for  it 
made  him  think;  and  what  is  more,  he  has 
been  thinking  ever  since.  For  a  start,  he 
writes : 

I  began  by  trying  to  find  out  how  many 
wops  were  killed  in  the  Erie  cut.  But 
I  have  been  trying  for  months,  and  I  have 
not  yet  learned  the  exact  number.  I  never 
expect  to  know  it.     No  one  knows.     The 
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"My  hobby  is  easy  chairs — I  try 
every  one  I  see — but  never  have  I 
seen  one  that  for  real  rest  and 
chair  comfort  equals  my  Slumber 
Chair." 

— and  it's  all  because  both  seat  and  back 
are  adjustable — not  back  only. 

Sold  on  30  days'  trial  and  a  three  reari' 
guarantee. 

Handsome  catalog  free  showing  over  150 
Slumber  and  Fireside  chairs  in  designs, 
woods  and  finishes  to  suit  any  surroundings. 
At  your  dealers  or  direct  where  not  repre- 
sented. 
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DAVENPORT  BED 


A  handsome  davenport  without 
suggestion  of  bed ,  yet  quickly  trans- 
formed into  a  full-width  attractive 
sleep-inviting  bed  with  box  mat- 
tress and  cushion  top.  Placed  in 
library,  living  or  sitting  room  the 
Slumber  Davenport  Bed  provides 
accommodation  so  much  desiredfor 
the  unexpected  guest.  And  then 
it's  Streit  quality,  sold  on  30  days* 
trial   and  three  years'  guarantee. 

Send  for  free  catalog  showing  over  20  de- 
signs in  all  woods  and  finishes.  Atyourdeal- 
er  s  or  shipped  direct  where  nol  represented. 
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Just  Out — Dr.  Goodeirs  New  Book 


FOLLOWERS  OF  THE  GLEAM 

— Or  Modern  Miracles  of  Grace 

By  CHARLES  L.  GOODELL,  D.D. 

Pastor  of  Calvary  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York 

12mo,  cloth,  by  mail,  postpaid,  $1.10 


The  message  of  this  volume,  by  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful preachers  in  America,  is  to  Illustrate,  from  actual 
human  experience,  how  men's  lives  are  divinely 
changed— to  show  what  real  conversion  means  and 
what  comes  of  it. 

Striking  examples  are  described  in  John  S.  Huyler, 
the  manufacturer,  whose  benefactions  to  the  church 
and  humanity  averaged  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  for 
years;  in  Bishop  Mclntyre  ;  in  Daniel  Webster's  relation 
to  John  Colby ;  in  A  King's  Daughter,  and  her  sons  and 
daughters ;  and  in  others  of  whom  impressive  Incidents 
are  told. 


A  Rare  Record  of  Christly    Leading 
Christian  Life 
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cut  is  only  ten  minutes  by  tube  from  New 
York  CMy,  and  yet  there  is  no  record  wor- 
thy of  the  name.  The  nearest  approach  to 
adequate!  information  I  found  in  certain 
newspapers.  In  April,  1909.  when  com- 
pletion was  still  a  year  distant,  the  Hudson 
County  Observer  published  a  partial  list  of 
the  killed  and  injured.  It  filled  four  col- 
umriK.  The  total  number  of  the  dead  can 
not  even  be  estimated.  I  know  of  twenty- 
five.  These  were  either  killed  instantly  or 
died  within  a  few  days.  Those  who  lin- 
gered and  were  carried  away  by  friends 
were  never  scored  against  the  cut,  but  were 
put  in  the  list  of  miscellaneous  injured, 
which  contained  hundreds  of  names.  (And 
the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  tre- 
mendous undertaking,  said  the  press-agent, 
was  that  it  did  not  cost  a  single  life!) 

Yet,  at  the  time,  Dosch  was  inclined  to  be 
a  bit  incredulous,  and  made  his  way  con- 
fidently up  to  the  blasting  foreman,  a  big 
two-fisted  smiling  Irishman,  to  find  out, 
this  time  for  sure.     Says  he : 

"So  you  kiU  a  man  occasionally,"  I 
remarked  to  him. 

"Oh,  they  get  bumped,"  he  replied,  !'if 
they  don't  get  out  of  the  way." 

And  this  was  all  that  he  had  to  say,  but 
Dosch  soon  found  out  that  the  life  of  a 
wop  ashore  is  a  hard  one.  He  just  "don't 
count"  and  this  also  applies  to  the  wops 
who  dump  refuse  from  the  scows  into  the 
open  sea.     As  we  read : 

These  scows  are  towed  out  regardless  of 
weather,  and  as  the  tows  plunge  head-on 
into  the  green  rollers,  and  the  tow-line 
tautens,  solid  mas.ses  of  water  sweep  the 
scows  from  end  to  end.  Even  sailors  sel- 
dom know  anything  so  bad.  But  the  great- 
est danger  comes  at  the  dumping-ground, 
where  the  scowman  must  run  along  a 
greasy,  slippery,  twelve-inch  plank,  to 
knock  out  the  traps.  The  scows  roll  and 
plunge  and  are  hampered  by  their  tow- 
linps  in  a  free  sea  action.  Worst  of  all  is 
when  the  tugboat  swings  around  and, 
anxious  to  be  back  in  harbor,  cracks  the 
whip  with  its  string  of  scows. 

To  give  the  scowman  some  little  pro- 
tection, Congress  passed  a  law  two  years 
ago  compelling  scow-owners  to  rig  a  sup- 
port along  the  narrow  gangway.  Of 
course  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  owners  to 
provide  anything  of  the  kind  of  their  own 
initiative.  They  even  objected  to  it,  and 
had  a  lawyer  before  the  Congressional 
Committee.  Wherever  some  one  is  trying 
to  aid  humanity,  there  is  always  an  owner's 
lawyer  to  object.  This  particular  objector 
gave  as  his  reason  that  the  scowmen  did 
not  need  the  ropes. 

"Why,"  he  said,  "they  will  cut  any  rope 
and  tie  one  end  around  their  waist  and 
fasten  the  other  end  to  the  scow,  and  they 
will  run  all  around  there  like  a  lot  of  rats, 
and  if  a  wave  happens  to  strike  them  and 
they  go  overboard  they  puU  themselves  up 
on  the  rope." 

The  lawyer  seemed  to  consider  this  a 
perfect  argument  against  further  protec- 
tion. But  he  had  never  been  washed  over- 
board and  faced  death  in  a  heavy  sea 
against  the  slimy  side  of  a  scow.  Outside 
New  York  harbor,  where  forty  scows  are 
dumped  every  day  of  the  year,  the  inspect- 
ing Government  tugs  have  long  been  in  the 


STAR 

Saifeiy  Razor 


The  Opinion  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Turn  to  your  set  of  Holmes — the  volume  containing,  "  Our  Hundred  Days 
in  Europe."  Oft  pages  thirteen  and  seventeen,  or  thereabouts,  depending 
on  the  edition,  you  will  find  the  following  expression  of  opinion  and  nar- 
rative of  experience : 


"  With  the  other  gifts  came  a  small  tin  box  .... 
I  supposed  it  to  hold  some  pretty  gimciack,  sent 
as  a  pleasant  parting  token  o(  remembrance  .... 
h  proved  ti  be  a  most  valued  daily  companion, 
useful  at  all  times,  never  more  so  than  when  the 
winds  were  blowing  hard  and  the  ship  was  strug- 
gling with  the  waves.  There  must  have  been 
some  magic  secret  in  it,  (or  I  am  sure  that  I  looked 
five  years  younger  after  closing  that  little  box  than 
when  I  opened  it  ...  . 

"The  first  morning  at  sea  revealed  the  mystery  of 
the  little  round  tin  box.  The  process  of  shaving, 
never  a  delightful  one,  is  a  very  unpleasant  and 
awkward  piece  of  business  when  the  floor  on 
which  one  stands,  the  glass  in  which  he  looks, 
and  he  himself  are  all  describing  those  complex 
curves  which  makes  cycles  and  epicycles  seem 
like  simplicity  itself.  The  little  box  contained  a 
reaping  machine,  which  gathered  the  capillary 
harvest  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours  with  a 
thoroughness,  a  rapidity,  a  security  and  a  facility 


which   were  a  surprise,  almost  a  revelation  .... 

"The  mowing  op>eration  required  no  glass,  could 
be  performed  with  almost  reckless  boldness,  as 
one  cannot  cut  himself,  and  in  fact  had  become  a 
pleasant  amusement  instead  of  an  irksome  task. 
I  have  never  used  any  other  means  of  shaving 
from  that  day  to  this  ....  I  determined  to  lei 
other  persons  know  what  a  convenience  I  had 
found  the  'Star  Razor*  of  Messrs.  Kampf,  of 
New  York  without  fear  of  reproach  for  so  doing. 
I  know  my  danger, — does  not  Lord  Byron  say, 
'  I  have  even  been  accused  of  writing  puffs  for 
Warren's  blacking  ?'  1  was  once  offered  pay  for 
a  poem  in  praise  of  a  certain  stove  polish,  but  1 
declined,  h  is  pure  good-will  to  my  race  which 
leads  me  to  commend  the  Star  Razor  to  all  who 
travel  by  land  or  sea,  as  well  as  to  all  who  stay 
at  home." 

We  have  written  a  booklet  ourselves  that 
tells  more  about  the  Star  Safety  Razor. 
We  will  send  it  gladly  on  request. 


Price,  with  automatic  strapper,  $6.75  to  $14.00.     Other  styles,  $1.75  to  $5.25 


KAMPFE  BROTHERS 


8-10-12  Reade  St.,  New  York  City 


Will  You  Try  I^^^D  At  Our  Risk? 


Read  THIS!    Use  Come-Packt  Furniture  in  your  home  for  a  year — give  ifc 
the  test  of  service — your  money  back  any  time  you  say.     THAT'S  the  proof. 

Made  from  choicest  of  hardwood — Quarter  Sawn  White 
Oak — splendidly  fashioned,  honestly  built  and  hand- 
somely finished.  Kxclusive  designs  that  are  simple,  dig- 
nified, forever  pleasing.     Your  choice  of  eight  finishes. 

And  You  Save  Over  Half 

by  buying  direct  from  our  factories. 
Our  new  Toledo  plant  makes  still 
greater  economy  and  prompter  ship- 
ments possible.  Our  big  "Money- 
Back  Catalog"  has  six  money-saving 
departments.  A  Postcard  brings  it 
postpaid.    Write  TOD.W  to 

COME-PACKT  FURNITURE  CO.. 

1219  Femwood  ATcnne,  TOLEDO.  OHIO 

(F^rmertj/  Ann  Arbor) 
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Perfect 

Tools  in 

Perfect  Condition 

You  know  how  easy  it  is  for  tools  to  get  misplaced — how  quickly 
they  get  rusty  and  lose  their  sharpness — when  you  try  to  keep 
them  in  the  old  time  tool  box.  It  is  almost  impossible,  no  matter  how 
hard  you  try.   For  these  reasons  you  should  be  particularly  interested  in 

K00N  /cum ft 

TOOL  CABINETS 

Every  tool,  from  the  smallest  gimlet  to  the  largest  saw.  has  a  place  of  its  own.  "Wheil 
you  want  a  tool  you  just  naturally  reach  up  and  get  it.  They  never  touch  each  other, 
so  they  can't  get  dull  that  way.  They  don't  get  rusty,  for  the  air-tight  doors  keep  out 
dirt  and  moisture.  Every  tool  is  the  best  otits  kind — the  Keen  Kutter  trademark  is 
your  guarantee.  It  has  stood  for  highest  quality  in  tools  for  over  45  years. 
Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinets  are  the  only  tool  cabinets  made  containing  a  complete  set 
of  tools  under  one  trademark  and  gruarantee  that  means  money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinets  vary  in  price  from  $8.50  to  $125.00,  depending  en  the  number 
and  kinds  of  tools  selected.  All  cabinets  contain  such  accessories  as  sandpaper, glue, 
nails,  oilstones,  etc.    Take  a  look  at  your  size  to-day.    If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Send  for  tool  cabinet  booklet  No.  896.  Also  for  home  furniture  design  booklet  No.  976. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remaina  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten.  " 

Trademark  Registered  — E.  C.  SIMMONS 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY.  Ine..  St.  Louis  and  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 
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Send  for 
Illustrated 

Catalogue 

(mailed  free) 

of  the  largest  establish- 
ment in  the  world  devoted 
exclusively  to 

TOYS,  DOLLS, 

Aeroplanes 
Gaines  and  Novelties 

F.  A.  0.  SCHWARZ 

Fifth  Avenue  and  31st  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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Sharpening  wood 

pencils  is  a  great 

annoyance  to 

customers.  Wood  pencils  mean  delay, 

smutty  fingers,  soiled  merchandise. 

Blaisdell  pScL 

are  sharpened  In  a  Jiffy  by  simply  nickine 
the  pE.psr  with  any  sharp  point  and  Pf ''"g 
off  a  strip  of  paper.  Tlie  lead  in  Blaisdell 
Pencils  is  imported  Bavarian  Graphite,  the 
finest  lead  in  the  world,  uniform,  smoottu 
Blaisdell  Pencils  come  In  every  degree  of 
hardness,  with  and  without  erasers.  They 
are  sold  at  5c,  2  for  5c,  3  for  5c  and  ic  each. 
We  also  make  a  complete  line  of  better 
erasers. 

If  your  stationer  cannot  supply  you,  write 
for  one  of  oiu-  special  offers. 
Offer  No.  1,  lOc,   3  assorted  high  grade 
lead  pencils.  Offer  No.  2, 25c,  3  assorted 
high  grade  pencils  and  3  crayons.   Offer 
No.  3, 50c,    6  assorted  high  grade  pen- 
cils with  extra  thick  leads  and  6  crayon* 
of  different  colors. 
BLAISDELL  PAPER  PENCIL  COMPANY 
4607  VtLjne  Av«.,  PblUdelphla,  Pa. 


habit  of  standing  by  while  the  scowmen 
make  their  perilous  runs  along  the  twelve- 
inch  plank,  and  they  have  saved  so  many 
that  they  have  lost  all  count. 

Here  again  there  is  no  certain  way  of 
finding  out  how  many  men  lose  their  lives. 
The  scows  do  not  clear  from  the  custom- 
house, nor  are  the  owners  responsible  to  the 
adjoining  States.  There  is  no  possibility 
of  an  investigation,  no  call  for  a  coroner's 
jury,  no  report  of  men  lost.  Frequently 
the  men  are  employed  with  the  utmost  in- 
formality— picked  up  in  a  hurry  on  the 
wharf  at  night,  told  how  to  knock  open  the 
trap-doors,  and  promised  a  dollar  and  a 
half  if  they  get  back.  Some  scowmen  be- 
come accomplished  gymnasts.  But  what 
about  the  poor  wop  who  goes  out  into  a 
nasty  sea  on  his  first  trip  ? 

A  storm  is  regarded  as  rather  a  boon — 
to  the  owners.  The  solid  seas  wash  a  good 
deal  of  the  load  overside,  and,  on  the  plea  of 
saving  life  and  property,  the  traps  are  or- 
dered opened  long  before  the  dumping- 
grounds  are  reached.  At  such  times  the 
sea  is  at  its  meanest,  but  there  is  not  even  a 
Government  tug  standing  by. 

Yes,  we  are  dazzled  by  this  century's 
sanitations  and  luxuries,  but  as  Mr.  Dosch 
points  out,  the  poor  people  who  are  mostly 
responsible  for  them,  who  build  our  im- 
proved railways  and  who  go  out  to  sea  in 
dingy  barges  to  keep  our  cities  clean — 
these  unfortunate  people,  wops,  if  you 
choose  to  call  them,  are  completely  lost  to 
the  common  view. 


A    PEDLER'S    SAVING   PADDLE 

EMIL  ISAACS  was  a  Jewish  pedler 
who  eked  out  a  precarious  existence 
by  plying  his  trade  in  the  less  civilized 
sections  of  central  Brazil.  In  his  light, 
but  heaA'y-laden  canoe,  he  explored  from 
mouth  to  source  the  heavy  gray  channels 
of  the  Rio  Grande  Do  Sul,  and  scarce  was 
there  a  known  waterway  in  the  land  which 
at  one  time  or  another  had  not  experienced 
something  of  his  cunning  and  craft.  But  a 
fighter?  No.  Not  even  Isaacs's  owni,^ 
mother  would  have  thought  that.  He  was  ■ 
unseemly  and  smr.ll  of  stature  and  the  two 
American  traders  upon  whom  he  called 
looked  with  mingled  pity  and  contempt 
upon  the  crooked,  uncanny  figure  that  was 
his.  They  were  rubber  folk,  getting  every 
inch  of  possible  profit  out  of  the  poor, 
downtrodden  natives  around  them,  and 
living  at  the  same  time  in  double  dread  and 
danger  of  a  native  uprising  which  was  soon  .  i 
bound  to  be,  and  which  was  sure  to  MIL 
When  it  did  come  it  found  Isaac  the  pedlei- 
and  the  two  men,  .Johnston  and  Kennedy, 
shut  up  alone  in  the  latter's  little  two- 
story  hut,  a  couple  of  hundred  savages 
doing  a  "Salome  death-dance"  before  their 
very  eyes,  and  help  of  any  kind  many 
miles  away.  Johnston's  little  boy,  Jim,  and 
Kennedy's  daughter.  May,  were  constantly  ■ 
in  their  minds.  But  what  was  there  to 
be  done,  asks  Kennedy  in  the  New  York 
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Herald,  in  which  paper  his  story  is  now  for 
the  first  time  told?  Well,  nothing  much, 
and  his  own  despair  was  shared  by  the 
other  man.  (Isaacs  did  not  count.)  As  he 
tells  his  story : 

"There  is  just  one  hope,"  said  Johnston 
presently. 

"You  mean  help  from  the  Mundurucus 
at  Itaituba,"  I  replied,  "and  there  is  not 
a  chance  of  it." 

"Not  unless "  Johnston  faltered. 

"Not  unless  one  of  us  goes  for  it.  It's 
just  about  certain  death  to  go  out  among 
those  devils." 

"And  its  six  hours'  paddling  down 
stream  to  the  first  hut  of  the  Maloca," 
said  Johnston,  "but  I'm  going  to  try  it." 

"No,  you're  not,"  I  said.  "You've 
got  Jim  to  care  for.  It  is  I  who  should 
go." 

"And  how  about  May,  if  they  get  you?  " 
asked  Johnston. 

"Don't  let  us  think  about  that  side  of 
it,  Dan,"  I  argued.  "It  will  be  hard 
enough  for  May,  but  it  would  be  worse 
yet  for  Jim,  poor  little  chap." 

"Now,  look  here,"  argued  Johnston. 
"It's  my  place  to  do  this  thing.  I'm  no 
kind  of  fellow  to  bring  up  Jim  all  alone.  If 
they  get  you,  that  leaves  May  all  alone  in 
the  world.  If  they  get  me,  why  you  and 
May  can  take  Jim.  I  know  he'd  be  treated 
right." 

"We'll  draw  lots,"  I  said,  and  I  meant 
to  stick  to  it. 

We  had  forgotten  Isaacs,  and  were  not 
reminded  of  his  presence  until  he  picked 
himself  up  from  his  corner  and  shambled 
to  where  we  were  talking. 

I  tore  two  strips  of  paper  of  unequal 
length  and  handed  them  to  the  pedler. 

"Here,"  I  said.  "Brace  up  and  hold 
these  so  that  only  the  ends  show.  Who- 
ever draws  the  long  strip  goes  to  Itaituba 
for  help." 

Isaacs's  long  bony  fingers  trembled  as 
he  took  the  two  papers.  His  lips,  almost 
as  pale  as  his  floury  face,  trembled  so  that 
he  seemed  trying  to  speak,  but  unable  to 
frame  the  words. 

With  almost  a  sob  he  crumpled  the  paper 
strips  in  his  twitching  fingers  and  threw 
them  to  the  floor. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said  huskily,  "I  am 
going  to  Itaituba." 

A  desire  to  laugh  seized  me,  and  John- 
ston only  stared.  Isaacs  stood  there  a 
picture  of  abject  fear,  his  thin  lips  drawn 
tight. 

"I  know  what  you're  thinking,"  he 
jerked  out  unevenly.  "You  want  .to 
laugh.  I'm  afraid.  You  can  see  that. 
But  that  needn't  keep  me  from  going.  I 
can  do  it." 

Johnston  continued  to  stare,  and  I  said: 

"No,  old  man,  you  can't  do  it.  We 
appreciate  it,  but " 

"Why?"  interrupted  the  pedler.  "Be- 
cause I  can't  handle  a  rifle?  What  good 
would  that  do  me?  It's  paddling  that's 
needed  out  there,  and  a  few  bullets  won't 
check  a  hundred  savages." 

There  was  reason  in  his  arguments  and 
we  were  both  silent,  thinking  very  fast. 
Isaacs's  knees  were  shaking  from  terror  and 
yet  he  had  the  courage  to  go.  We  could 
not  doubt  it. 

"I  appeal  to  you  both,"  he  urged. 
"."Each  of«you  can  see  why  the  other  should 


Gillette  Pocket 

Edition  No.  500 

Price,  $5.00. 


This  Christmas 
Give  HIM  a 


Gillette 


Safety  Razor 


(~^  IVE  your  men  friends  something  practical — some- 
^^  thing  they  will  value. 

The  GILLETTE  makes  a  splendid  Christmas 
present — simple,  useful,  lasting,  sensible.  The  traveler,  the 
motorist,  the  college  man,  the  young  man  just  reaching  the 
shaving  age,  or  the  man  who  shaves  at  home — all  will  welcome 
such  a  gift  and  enjoy  its  use  every  day  of  the  year. 

No  matter  what  walk  of  life  your  friends  may  be  in,  you  can  easily 
select  a  GILLETTE  to  suit  their  tastes  and  requirements. 

The  GILLETTE  can  be  had  in  various  styles   from   $5.00   up  to 
$50.00 — two  of  which  are  shown  here. 

THE   MATCHLESS  GILLETTE   BLADES   have   made  the 
GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  the  world's 
standard.     These  blades  are  on  sale  everywhere. 

To  your  men  friends  who  already  use  the 
GILLETTE,  why  not  make  a  gift  of  blades,  a 
half  dozen  or  a  dozen  packets — 6  blades  (1 2 
shaving  edges),  50  cents — nickel  plated 
box  of    1 2    blades    (24    shaving 
edges),  $1.00. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  the  GILLETTE 
line  send  us  his  name  and  we'll  mail  you  catalog. 


NO  STROPPING  -  NO  HONING 


KNOWN  THE 


'ORLD  OVER 


GILLETTE   SALES  COMPANY 

28  West  Second  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
'If  it 's  a  Gillette — if  s  The  Safety  Razor." 


Gillftte 
Combination 
S<>t,  No.  00-Tripk 
Plated  Razor,  Soap  and 
Brush  in  Cases,  2  Blade 
Boxes,  Velvet-lined  Morocco  Case. 
Pnce.  $6.50. 
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F/exihIe  Fly»^.  .„. 

Of  course  eveiy  boy  and  girl  wants  a  steering  sled,  but  they  want  more 
than  that — they  want  a  Flexible  Flyer.     It  has  more  steering  surface  than 
other  sleds.    This  gives  perfect  control.    Can  be  steered  at  full  speed  in  any  de- 
sired direction,  around  all  obstacles  and  past  all  other  sleds.  .Vlso  ha<  groored 
runners  instead  of  flat  or  rounded  runners.     This  prevents  "skiddinij'  and 
adds  to  the  speed.   Lisiht  and  graceful.   Easy  to  pull  up  hill,  yet  so  strong  it 

outlasts  thr^^  ordlnarv  sleds. 

Just  the  sled  fur  boy  or  girl.     Save*  shoes,  prevents  wet  feet.  coUis.  .ind  sa»es  doo- 

fcir's  bills.    Savfs  miiny  times  its  cost  each  season.  Insist  on  »  Flexible  Flyir.  Get 

th»  ndvantftfre  of  its  exclusive  features.  It  isn't  a  Flexible  Fl.ver 

nnWss  it  bears  this  trade-mark. 

rprC  a  rardboard  working  model.  Also  b4>autiful  bookl«>t  illustrate  in  col- 
rnLL  orsshowincco.-vstmp  scent's. Ptc.    Bothfr«*e.  Just  write  a  postal,  pTinc 
Tour  naiiie  and  address,  and  s.t;  "send  model  and  Booklet. "     Writ*  today! 

S.  L,.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1100  N,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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JAP  ROSE 

(Transparent) 

The    Bubble  Bath  Soap'' 

Deligbtful,  Refreshing,  Exhilarating,  Cleansing  and  Healthful 

JAP  ROSE  is  a  blending  of  purest  vegetable 
oils  into  a  perfect  skin  cleanser.  It  meets 
every  requirement  of  Toilet,  Bath  and  Shampoo. 

JAP  ROSE  cleans  thoroughly  and  instantly.  Con- 
tinued use  means  improved  complexion  and  health.  It 
lathers  freely  in  hot  or  cold,  hard  or  soft  water,  with- 
out sediment. 

Give  JAP  ROSE  a  trial  and  be  convinced  that  it  is 
"the  perfect  soap  for  the  toilet  and  bath." 

ReAue  Imitations.    Look  for  the  Jap  GrI  on  the  Yellow  Package. 


At  All 
Druggish 


♦^Al 


anJ 
Grocers 


Established  18S9 


Special  Trial  Offer — If  your  dealer  isn't  handling  JAP 
ROSE  NOW  send  his  name  and  address  and  get  a  sample  FREL 

1  JAMES  S.  KIRK  &  CO..  106-108  E.  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


CALENDAR 


IDENTIFICATION 
CARDS^ 


STAMPS 

COUPT 


HIDDEN    CARD    POCKETS 

Fine  Leather  Bill-Fold  and  Cardcase 

Just  the  thin^  for  a  man's  Xmas  or  birthday  gift-  Made  of  genuine 
biftek  Goat  Seal,  5x3  folded,  lined  throughout.  Has  7  useful  pock- 
eta,  including  2  with  mica  windows  for  identifieation  cards,  etc. 
Made  to  last  for  years.  Cannot  be  duplicated  elsewhere  for  same 
money.  Oar  price  $1.  Above  in  Genuine  Seal  or  Pigskin,  $2. 
NAME  STAMPED  IN  GOLD  FREE!  Any  name  stamped  on  inside  in 
gold  letters  free.  Emblems  of  leading-  fraternal  orders  stamped  in 
^Id  for  25e  extra.  Makes  a  handsome  gift.  Orders  filled  promptly, 
packed  in  fancy  Xmas  gift  box  for  10c  additional.  10c.  for  registiy 
insures  delivery.  Money  refunded  if  not  as  represented.  Write  for 
FREE  CaUlogue  of  our  GUARANTEED  leather  goods;  it  will  save 
jou  money.     Address 

U.  S.  LEATHER  GOODS  CO.,      244  N.  Clark  St..     CHICAGO 


9ftifipse  IMg^^nor 


PHILIPSE    MANOR 

is  25  miles  from  Grand  Central  Station  with  one  mile  of  Hud- 
eon  River  front.     It  is  a  community  of  cultured  people. 

Sleepy   Hollo^v  Country  Club 

is  nearby.  Castle  Philipse,  built  in  1683  on  the  property,  is 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

AMONG   THE   TREES 

but  peeping  out  over  the  Hudson,  the  house  shown  above  is 
a  splendid  investment.  Features  include  Billiard  Room, 
immense  laving  Room.  3  open  fire-places,  sleeping  porch.  3 
baths,  hot  water  heat,  and  a  splendidly  built  and  planned 
house  right  through.  Present  price  is  certain  to  mean  future 
profit  for  the  lucky  buyer. 


orrie*^  wt. 
Philipse  Manor 
While  Plalnj 


Cooley<aWest  Inc 

TckvhMM  t4utttyttn4ty> 

331  Madison  Ave. .NY 


Offi<»j  k.1. 

Mount  Vernon 
New  kochelle 


not  go.  One  leaves  a  boy  to  the  ways  of 
the  world,  the  other  leaves  a  Avoman. 
What  do  I  leave?  Nothing,  gentlemen.  I 
have  no  relative  in  this  world.  There  is 
no  man  whom  I  may  call  friend.  If  I  am 
killed  there  is  no  harm  done.  The  loss  of 
a  poor  ,JeAv  pedler  will  not  bereave  the 
world.  There  is  none  to  weep  over  my 
death. 

"And,  anyway,"  he  added  a  little 
eagerlv,  '"perhaps  I  may  come  through  all 
right." 

"There  isn't  a  chance  in  ten  thousand," 
said  Johnston;  "if  there  was  we  would 
all  go." 

The  pedler  winced. 

"Where  are  the  paddles?"  he  asked. 

Johnston  handed  them  into  his  tremb- 
ling fingers.  The  feel  of  the  wood  seemed 
to  steady  him  a  little.  There  was  a  great 
choking  sob  stifled  somewhere  down  in  my 
throat.  Johnston's  voice  trembled  as  he 
instructed  Isaacs  how  to  creep  through  the 
grass  to  the  canoe  and  told  him  how  we 
would  cover  his  escape  from  the  roof  as 
best  we  could.  . 

"Good-by,  my  friend,"  he  said  at  last. 
"Don't  believe  that  stuff  about  no  one  to 
weep  over  your  grave.  Don't  believe  that 
stuff  about  leaving  no  friends." 

The  pedler  choked  back  a  little  cry  and 
lay  down  by  the  door  ready  to  crawl  out 
when  we  should  signal  him  from  the  roof. 
Johnston  and  I  climbed  through  a  trap  to 
the  top  of  the  shack  and  crept  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  roof.  We  banged  lightly  on 
the  wall  with  the  stocks  of  our  rifles  to 
signal  Isaacs. 

Ever  so  slowly  the  door  opened,  and  a 
poor-looking,  gaunt  form  wriggled  snake- 
like over  the  sill  and  sneaked  along  through 
the  grass  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of  the 
river.  The  savages  were  in  the  woods  to 
the  right  and  in  front  of  the  cabin.  Isaacs 
was  half  way  to  the  canoe  and  we  thought 
he  was  safe.  It  seemed  that  he  was  ad- 
vancing by  inches.  We  wanted  to  shout 
to  him  to  urge  him  forward. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  vivid  flash  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  and  we  knew  he  was  dis- 
covered. A  band  of  natives  rushed  from 
cover  and  charged  down  upon  Isaacs,  who 
leapt  to  his  feet  and  ran  with  the  fleetness 
of  terror.  Pumping  our  repeaters  as  fast 
as  we  could  handle  them,  Johnston  and  I, 
from  the  roof,  rolled  over  three  of  the  lead- 
ing savages.  Several  tript  over  the  writh- 
ing bodies  and  we  fired  into  the  bulk  of 
them.  The  charge  was  checked  for  an  in- 
stant, and  the  Pararauates  paused  to  re- 
turn the  fire.  A  few  buUets  and  many 
arrows  clattered  against  the  walls  and  the 
natives  seemed  to  think  we  were  firing  from 
the  room.  In  the  seconds  that  they  stood 
there  we  sent  five  plunging  to  the  turf. 
Others  from  the  wood  directed  their 
missiles  against  the  cabin,  and  those  in 
pursuit  of  Isaacs  ran  after  him. 

He  gained  the  canoe  and  shoved  off  into 
the  stream  with  the  arrows  falling  into  the 
water  about  him.  Far  over  toward  the 
other  shore  he  paddled,  where  he  would  be 
out  of  range,  but  the  natives  waded  into 
the  shallow  water  and  hurled  spears  and 
arrows  at  the  pedler.  When  he  had  round- 
ed a  bend  in  the  stream  we  returned  to 
the  room. 

Hours  we  waited  and  fought  there  in 
that  little  cabin,  and  always  we  thought  of 
Isaacs,  the  man  we  had  thought  a  coward, 
and  whom  we  had  gibed. 
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Steel  Pens 


For  business, 
the  home,  schools 
— every  purpose. 

Backed  by 

a  half-century's 

reputation. 

At  all  stationers. 

'  The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 
95  John  St.,  New  York. 

Works:  Camden,  N.  J. 


THE  "NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper   Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  15c. 
niIAii.4ItA    CI.IP    COMPAXY.  TiV.W  YORK  CITY 

"Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World.*' 


Representative  Wanted  for  "Morrow"  Electric  Suc- 
tion Cleaner,  in  each  city.  Price  J35— guaranteed  five  years. 
State  fully  experience  and  standing.  Liberal  proposition 
and  co.ntract  to  right  party. 


THE    MORRO"W 

900  Adams  Express  Bldgr. 


CO. 


Chicago 


Happiness  Here  Below  "^^fl^^rtV^ 

that  it  pays  to  cultivate  optimism.  Read  Walter  DeVoe's 
"Little  Studies  in  Self-Healing"  $i.io  postpaid 
from  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York. 


In  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  diversion  every 
day  for  a  little  while  you  can  learn 

In  your  business,  in  yonr 
daily  reading,  in  your 
conversation,  or  in  your 
trip  abroad,  a  speaking; 
and  writing  familiarity 
with  one  or  more  of  these 
languages  is  an  invalu- 
able uccomplishment. 


FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 


OR 


ITALIAN 


The  Celebrated,  Natural 

Rosenthal*  Method 

for  Quick  Language  Study 

Successful,  because  it  is  nature's  own 
method 

Almost  unconsciously  you  glide  into  thiriking  In  the  now 
langTiage,  this  being  the  natural,  sure  way  of  becoming 
familiar  wich  the  new  tongue.  You  v  ill  speak,  think,  and 
write  the  new  language  in  surprisingly  short  time. 

30  minutes  a  day  for  ten  weeks 

During;  the  vacation,  on  the  cars  coming  and  going 
to  business,  in  odd  moments,  you  can  become  familiar 
with  French,  German,  or  Spanish,  by  giving  only  thirty 
minutes  a  day  for  eight  or  ten  weeks. 

Direct  lessons  from  great  linguists 

Every  purchaser  is  entitled  to  membership  in  the  cele- 
brated  Rosenthal  correspondence  school,  in  which  his  ex- 
ercises are  supervised  by  eminent  linguists  in  the  three 
languages.  This  affords  the  benefits  of  a  private  instructor. 

THOUSANDS  OF  "DIGEST"  READERS  HAVE  USED  IT 

Price  for  each  language,  $6 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

NEW    YORK  
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"I've  got  something  more  to  live  for 
now,"  said  Johnston.  "I  want  to  see  that 
man  again  and  t^ke  his  hand." 

The  sun  came  up  and  there  was  as  yet 
no  help  from  Itaituba.  A  dozen  times 
during  the  night  we  had  fought  off  the 
marauders.  Once  at  the  very  windows 
we  had  fought  them  with  knives. 

At  .seven  o'clock  Johnston  tried  to  snatch 
a  little  sleep  while  I  stood  guard.  He  had 
slept  for  perhaps  four  hours  and  there  had 
not  been  a  sound  from  the  savages.  I 
began  to  hope  that  they  had  gone  away. 
Their  losses  had  been  terrible.  I  held  my 
hat  to  the  window  on  the  end  of  a  stick, 
and  it  was  pierced  by  an  arrow. 

Just  then  far  down  the  river  I  heard  the 
reports  of  rifles. 

"Get  up,"  I  yelled  at  Johnston.  "  They're 
coming!  Isaacs  got  through,  God  bless 
him!" 

Help  indeed  was  near  at  hand.  Soon  the 
two  men  were  safe,  and  then,  we  are  told : 

The  first  question  we  asked  was  of  Isaacs. 
The  leader  of  the  Mundurucus  said : 

"The  little  man  is  much  badly  hurt. 
The  women  are  caring  for  him." 

"Will  he  die?  Will  he  die?"  asked 
Johnston. 

The  Indian  only  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

We  stopt  to  bury  Joao,  and  then  went 
to  Itaituba.  We  were  exhausted,  but  we 
could  not  wait  to  see  Isaacs.  In  a  little 
hut  we  found  him,  stretched  on  some  heavy 
blankets,  an  aged  woman  treating  him  with 
herbs  and  potions.  We  knew  that  she 
would  save  him  if  he  was  to  be  saved,  for 
the  women  of  the  forest  are  very  wise  in 
healing  wounds. 

Isaacs  smiled  up  at  us  as  we  leaned  over 
him.     He  was  conscious,  but  very  weak. 

"Good-by  again,  my  friends,"  he  said, 
lingering  over  the  epithet.  "I  am  glad  to 
see  you  both  and  to  think  of  the  little  boy, 
Jim,  and  the  beautiful  woman.  It  was 
in  the  side  they  got  me — with  an  arrow. 
And  now — now — I  have  some  one  to  care." 


BITS    OF    WISDOM    FROM    CHINA 

\  X  T^HAT  the  capital  of  China  may  be  at 
*  "  this  time  next  year  is  an  open  ques- 
tion. There  may  be  more  than  one,  per- 
haps, and  if  the  great  Empire  should  be 
split  up  into  as  many  republics  as  it  has 
provinces  there  would  be  eighteen  capitals, 
and  we  might  have  to  revise  our  geogra- 
phies and  get  some  fresh  ideas  about  all 
these  cities.  It  may  be  in  anticipation  of 
some  such  event  that  Dr.  WilUam  Edgar 
Geil  has  made  a  tour  of  these  towns,  and 
has  written  a  book  on  "The  Eighteen 
Capitals  of  China"  (Lippincott),  in  which 
he  tells  something  about  every  one  of  theni. 
Under  the  irrepressible  impact  of  the  new 
civilization  the  relics  of  the  old  order  are 
disappearing  with  marvelous  swiftness,  and 
Dr.  GeU  tries  in  this  book  to  preserve  a 
record  of  some  of  the  literature,  customs, 
and  historic  associations  that  every  one  will 
regret  to  lose  when  China  adopts  derby 
hats,  patent-leather  shoes,  and  miUinery 
and  other  fixings  from  Paris. 

This  is  not  Dr.  Geil's  first  trip  through 
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have  been  carrying  a  Hamilton 
for  the  past  eight  years, 

and   in  twenty  years  I   have   found  no  watch  that  gives  the  satisfaction 
that  the  Hamilton  Watch  does." — Conductor  C.  Smith,  Chicago  (^  Alton  R.  R. 

(^    «  T  ^  The  Railroad  Timekeeper  of  America    '^^'^r^ 


IS 


Over  one-half  (about 
56%)  of  the  Engineers, 
Firemen,     Conductors 
and  Trainmen  on  Am- 
erican  railroads 
where    official 
time  inspection 
is  maintained 
carry  Hamilton 
Watches. 

About  four  years 
ago  tlie  Hamilton  12- 
size  Watch  was  intrO' 
duced.     This  watch 
equal  in  accuracy   and 
reliability  to  the  larger  rail 
road  sizes  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  thinnest  12-size  19  or 
23  jewel  watch  made  in  America, 

Hamiltons  are  made  in  all  stand- 
ard sizes.  Prices  of  watches  vary 
according  to  movement  and  case 
from  $38.50  to  $125.00. 

Your  jeweler  can  supply  a 
Hamilton  movement  to  fit  your 
present  watch  case  if  you  desire. 
Ask  him  what  he  knows  about 
the  Hamilton  Watch. 

Write  for"  The  Timekeeper" 

This  book  is  woll  wortli  having  and 
saving  against  the  day  when  you  will 
want  to  buy  a  watch.  We  gladly  send 
it  to  any  one  interested  in  the  purchase 
of  a  watch. 

HAMILTON  WATCH  CO., 


Ojiirlioctor  C.  .'Smith  of  thf.  Chicago  <t  MUm 
train,  "Tlie  Bed  Uummer." 


Matchless  Pocket  Lighter 


Durable 
and 
water- 
proof.with 
perfect  Ignition 
Satisfaction  gnaran- 


A  perfect  liirhtc: .  Occupies  no  pior^-  spaco  id  th* 

pocket  than  A  pencil.   lndispens*ble  to 

every  smoker.  huDter.  fiaher- 

maD.and  automobilist. 

HeiTily  nlekel 

plat»d 

•Bd  mad* 


teed  or  money  refunded.  Sent 

post-paid    coiiiplel."  with  ptx'ket  clip 

3&C.  Special  proposition  to  agents  and  dealer*. 
bCHILLER   MFG.   CO. ,   Dept.  E-5,  Schiller  Bids 
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Pipe  Smoking  Without  Nicotine 


lHi?:Ame':i"°£i«£,iP!  I     THE  STEPPIN6.ST0ME  TO  WEUTH 


Smokes  cool  and  sweet  and  clean.  It  has  two  bowls.  An 
inner  on«»  of  fine  incershaum,  from  which  the  smoke  is 
drawn  thmugli  vents  into  an  enter  one  of  toueh.  anneal- 
ed,  non-«bsorl>ent  glass.  H*'re  the  moisture  and  niro- 
tino  collect  and  remain.  That's  ir/i|/  onlffcool,  cUan 
smoke  reaches  the  mouth— why  the  pipe  neverbites. 
Kvery  grain  of  tob.icco  bnrns  to  a  white  ash.  Ko  wet 
residnc  to  throw  away,  and  the  last  whiff  is  as  sweet  as 
the  first.  Easily  cleaned  and  leaves  no  offensive  smell 
in  ro«->nis  or  clothes.  Send  for  one.  Sniokt  it  a  ice'k. 
and  t/not  satisflfd  vioneu  trill  be  refunded.  $1.S0 
Postpaid.  «lth  hondnome,  dnrahle  Case  $2.00.  State 
preference  ft>r  striii'^rht  or  curv<d  st^'in. 
Send    for    FKEK    benAIet   "HISTORY    OK    SMOKIXI'* 

TurfO-AmerKan  Pipe  Co..  2  Birch  Cren'l,  Roehenter,  V  Y. 

All  kinds  of  pipe   repairing^  artificial  cid   rinij 
and  pipe  specialties. 


•  the   sT't^matic   nafmE   of   money.      Yt-a    and 
cnentbers  of  yoar  family  can  easily  cnltirat©  Uui 
admirable  habit  by  putting  a  dime  in 

Grab's  Keyless 
Basket  Bank 

ererr  day.  Your  tnoney  accumulate* 
rap'dlT.  Deposit  of  each  coin  resist^red 
aut<'m&ticallr.  Capacity  $.W  Bank  opens 
when  $.^  if  multiple  lhe^e^'f  has  been  deposi- 
ted. Cannot  bo  opened  otherwise  Made  of 
•olid  steel,  oxidited  copper  finl^h.  Site  2S3^3^ 
ins.  Price  fl-Ol,  prep.Md  in  U.  S.  llor«f 
back  if  no\  satisia-'t-ry.  An  appropriate  Xmas  pift.  Ori.  r  NOW. 
VICTOR  M.  GRAB  k  CO.,  B24.  AsbUnd  Block.  CkicAffo.lQ. 
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-Richmond- Varimm  Cleaning  offers 
a  means  not  onI>'  for  cleaning  floors 
and  floor  coverings,  but  of  keep- 
ing everything  inside  the  house  im- 
maculately clean. 

Walls  and  wall  decorations,  ceil- 
ings, filmy  curtains,  draperies, 
heavy  hangings,  upholstered  furni- 
ture, bookcases  and  books,  beds, 
bedding,  clothing,  the  insidcs  of 
pianos — everything  in  and  about 
the  house — cleaned  with  "RiCHMONir 
Vacuum  Cleaning  can  be  kept 
absolutely  free  not  only  from  dust 
but  from  moths,  vermin  and  their 

eggs. 

•RICHMOND'  Vacuum  Cleaning  can  be 
installed  in  any  building,  large  or  small, 
old  or  new.  town  or  country. 

Wherever  installed,  it  will  pay  for  itself 
in  from  eighteen  to  thirty  months. 

"Richmond-  ^l^^^n^g 

"Collect  theDust— Don't  Spread  It" 

•RlCHMONir  Vacuum  Cleaning  em- 
braces every  provedly  successful  type  of 
apparatus.  It  includes  Hand  Power 
Cleaners  for  ^29.00;  ten-pound  Portable 
Electric  Cleaners  for  573.00,  and  built  in 
the  House  Plant  for  $225.00  to  a  40- 
sweeper  plant  such  as  cleans  Marshall 
Field's  Store, all  on  our  "Easy  Payment 
Plan"  of  50  cents  per  week  and  upward, 
or  a  liberal  discount  will  be  allowed  for 
cash. 

Ihe  ThCHMOND-  Poriable  Snction  Cleaner 
ihown  in  the  iUutration  weighs  but  10  pounds 
instead  oi  60.  All  ih«t  any  portable  cleaner  can 
do  this  one  does.  It  is  simple  in  construction. 
There  is  nothins  to  wear  out.  There  are  no 
gears,  no  diaphragms,  no  valves.  Nothing  to 
jiggle  loose.  To  operate,  simpiv  attach  to  any 
electric  lamp  socket.  Cost*  only  one  cent  per 
boar  to  operate. 

Our   "Special   Agency  Plan"  enables 
live,   energetic  young  men  to  become  ihe 
"RICHMOND'  Vacuum  Cleaning  Representa- 
tives of  their  respective  communities.   Our 
"Special  Correspondence  Course  in  Sales- 
manship,"  together  with  direct  instructions 
from  our  trained  representatives,  insures 
success.      Write  for  particulUrs.     Local 
agents  wanted  everywhere. 

Send    for    booklet  entitled    "How 
•RlCHMONir   Vacuum  Cleaning  Saves 
Money";  also  reference  book  giving 
names  of  1 ,800  prominent  installations 
all  over  the  world. 

The 
N^CruM'Howeli.  Co 

Largest  Makers  of  Vacuum  Clean- 
ing Systems  in  the  World 
General  Offices 
NEW  YORK— 602  Terminal  BIdg. 
CHICAGO— 404  Rush  St. 
MONTREAL— ISRR  Concord  St. 

Brandies  or  Agencies  in 
Other  Principal  Cities 


y 


t 


as'B-B'a.sssHfll 


Out- 
Doors 

In  Your 

Own  Room 


This  Free  Book 
Tells  You  How 

— ydu  may  receive  the  benefits  of  out- 
of-door  sleeping  at  all  seasons — the 
face  only  coming  in  contact  with  the 
crisp,  out-door  air— the  body  enjoying 
all  the  comforts  of  a  warm  room. 
'  by  using  a 


Walsh  Window  Tent 

Provided  with  awiiing  and  screen  to  protect  sleeper  from 
Orafts,  storms,  cold  or  insects.  Instantly  adjusted  to  any 
window  without  nails  or  screws  to  mar  woodwork.  Every 
sleeping  room  should  be  equipped 
with  one.  If  not  at  your  dealers, 
write  for  free  book— What  Fresh 
Air  Will  Do. 

Recommended  By 

Eminent  Physicians 
SatisfactioD  Guaranteed 
CABINET  MFG.  CO. 
303  Main  St.,Qumcy ,111, 


China.  After  various  explorations  in 
Africa  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  he 
explored  the  Yang-tse,  and  followed  the 
windings  of  the  great  Chinese  wall,  and 
wrote  a  book  about  each.  His  explorations 
have  taken  him  into  three  zones,  and  have 
carried  him  far  enough  by  land  and  sea  to 
put  a  tenfold  girdle  around  the  globe,  and 
all  the  way  he  has  carried  an  American 
flag,  whose  tattered  folds  he  religiously 
preserves  as  the  most  cherished  relic  of  his 
travels.  His  book  on  China's  eighteen 
capitals  is  filled  with  multifarious  informa- 
tion, of  which  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
is  a  series  of  Chinese  proverbs  and  sayings, 
which  run  along  the  top  of  the  pages  from 
cover  to  cover.  Some  of  them  perha  ps  are 
as  applicable  to  human  nature  on  this  side 
of  the  Pacific  as  on  the  other,  and  all  are 
worth  reading.     Here  are  a  few  of  them : 

When  you  ^are  very  angry,  don't  go  to 
law.  When  you  are  very  hungry,  don't 
make  verses. 

Man  is  a  small  heaven. 

The  bully  does  not  owe  debts. 

You  can  crush  people  with  the  weight  of 
the  tongue. 

Standing  with  the  feet  on  two  boats. 

A  stout  cat  is  surely  a  thief. 

A  deaf  priest  can  hear  a  hen  crow. 

After  a  typhoon  there  are  pears  to  gather 

Let  the  duck  dress  to  kill,  flat  forever 
stays  her  biU. 

A  tiger  telling  beads. 

A  pirate  saying  prayers  for  the  dead. 

Pearls  wrapped  up  in  rags. 

A  chicken-coop  covered  with  cloth  of 
gold. 

A  good  drum  does  not  need  a  heavy 
stick. 

No  needle  has  a  point  at  both  ends. 

Everything  fears  the  earnest  man. 

A  stone  lion  doesn't  fear  the  rain. 

When  you  gallop  on  the  city  wall,  it  is 
hard  to  hide  the  horse's  tracks. 

A  rat's  eyes  can  see  but  an  inch  of  light. 

A  bUnd  cat  catches  only  a  dead  rat. 

A  stupid  thief  stops  his  ears  when  steal- 
ing the  bell. 

An  ape  may  sit  on  a  throne. 

A  blind  man  carrying  a  looking-glass. 

The  money-maker  is  never  weary,  the 
weary  man  never  makes  money. 

A  cat  weeping  over  a  rat. 

You  can't  play  a  fiddle  behind  your  back. 

On  the  eastern  mountain  tigers  eat  men, 
on  the  western  mountain  tigers  eat  men, 
too. 

It  costs  no  strength  to  watch  others 
labor. 

Blame  yourself  first,  then  others. 

The  dumb  can  tell  when  they  are  beaten. 

The  bad  die  early. 

A  rich  man  living  on  a  mountain-top  will 
have  relatives  from  a  distance. 

A  small  stone  can  break  a  large  jar. 

You  need  a  needle  to  draw  a  thread. 

Mountains  do  not  turn,  but  roads  do. 

Pure  gold  does  not  fear  the  fire. 

Those  who  live  near  rivers  understand 
the  fishes. 

Rain  at  dawn  means  a  sunny  day. 

When  the  waters  rise,  the  boats  rise  also. 

Hold  your  temper  for  a  moment  and 
avoid  a  hundred  days  of  sorrow. 

If  you  have  money,  the  devil  will  grind 


When  your 

oculist   tells 
you  you  need 
two  -  vision 
lenses — be  sure 
to  get 

EEYFtOE 
LENSES 

(Worn  by  over  200,000  People) 

For  in  all  other  two-vision  lenses  there  is  a 
line  or  seam  between  the  near  and  far  vision 
portions  that  makes  the  wearer  look  less  than 
bis  best,  and  unmistakably  brands  .him  or 
her  with  a  sign  of  age. 

Kryptoksaro  double-vision  lenses  that 

look    exactly    like    regular    one-vision 

lenses   because  there  are  no  lines  or 

seams  in  them. 


Ask  your 

Optician  to 

show  yon  Kryptolcs.     If  be  will 

not,  write  us  for  the  name  of  one  who  will. 

Send  for  our  Descriptive  Booklet  fully  explainlnz 

Kryptok  Lenses  and  containing  many  facts  of  interest 

and   importance  to  every  person  who  wears  glasses. 

KRYPTOK  CO.,  106  E.  23d  Street,  New  York 


TYPEWRITERS  'AVJ',1^ 


QfkvTA  ^OC  f  A  ^Cn  *^°  *"y  make  of  Typewriter.  Our 
OaVc  «P^U  lO  «p«IU  "Factory  Kebtfilt"  Typewriters  are 
perfect  in  quality,  condition  and  looks.  Durable  and  reliable 
in  construction  and  serviceable  in  every  way.  Buy  from  the 
brgpst  factory  in  the  world  with  branch  stores  In  leading  cities. 
We  guarantee  for  one  year  against  defect  io  workmanship 
and  material.  Write  for  catalogue  and  address  of  nearest 
branch  office. 
American  Writing  Machine  Go. 
346  Broadway*  New  York 


and    materiE 


IS  of  nearest 


CLEANLINESS  OF^OPERATION 


s  one  of  tlie  strun?  features  that  have  helped 
to  earn  tlie  present  world-wide   reputa- 
tion and  endorsement  of  the  1)AUS  IM- 
ritOVEU  TIP  TOP  OUPMCATOR,    No 
printer's  ink  used.     No  expensive  sup- 
ilies.   100   copies   from   pen-writtan 
and    50   copies    from   type-written 
orifrinal.     Sent  on  ten  days'   trial 
without  deposit.     Complete  Dupli- 
cator, with  **  Uansco**  Oiled 


$5 


Linen  Hack,  negative  roll, 

Felix  P.  Dans  Dnpllcatoi-  Co.,  Dans  RldgTM  HI  John  St^  New  York 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

ll<'!«t;rii$  :iiiil   lOsI  iiii.i  I  cs  l''iiriiislieil 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


Fresh 
Balsam 
ows 


They  Induce  Sleep 
and  Rest! 

Ideal  as  a  Christmas  Gift 


T^*l|  You'll    find  their  fragrance  a 

f'l  I  ll^TATQ  delight,  as  well  as  restful  and 
*  *A*vr  TT  0  healthful.  Only  a  few  hours 
from  the  clipping  of  the  Balsam  Twig  in  the  heart 
of    the   Adirondacks    to    the  cc-mx     « 

finished  pillow  in  your  room.  atlN  1      $ 

Size  of  pillow  i8  X   i8  inches;      PREPAID 
weight  four  pounds. 

Write  for  large  lUnstrated  Catalog  of  Ootdoor  Oatfittingt 
W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO.,  96  Main  St.,  Saranac  Uke,  N.  Y. 
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for  you.  If  you  are  near  him,  you  will  bo- 
come  black. 

You  can  substitute  a  turnip  for  an  egg 
only  once. 

If  the  farmer  is  diligent  the  soil  will  not 
be  lazy. 

A  big  heart  is  better  than  a  big  house. 

If  you  know  how,  a  thing  is  not  hard;  if 
it  is  hard,  then  you  don't  know  how. 

False  humility  is  genuine  arrogance. 

Of  everything  he  knows  a  little,  but 
knows  but  little  of  everything. 

Men  honor  the  rich,  dogs  bite  the  ragged. 

A  little  man  may  have  a  large  heart. 


A  PRESIDENT  "PAID  IN  FULL" 

T^OUR  years  may  not  seem  so  long  to 
-*  some  presidents,  but  to  have  been 
President  of  a  South-American  Republic  for 
that  length  of  time,  and  especially  President 
of  Santo  Domingo,  is  not  to  be  smiled  at. 
Of  course,  Ramon  Caceres,  the  late  ruler 
of  that  Republic,  was  assassinated  at  the 
end,  as  the  press  dispatches  some  few  days 
ago  revealed,  but  then  he  was  only  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  the  man  he  had  him- 
self assassinated.  Says  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

President  Caceres  lost  his  life  by  the 
same  means  that  raised  him  to  power  in 
the  politics  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
About  twelve  years  ago  Caceres  was  a 
cowboy.  He  and  a  number  of  companions, 
including  his  cousin,  Horacio  Vasquez,  later 
President  of  the  Republic,  got  together  one 
day  and  decided  that  they  would  end  the 
long  tyranny  of  President  Ulysses  Heu- 
reaux,  who  laid  tribute  on  every  industry 
and  killed  all  who  dared  to  thwart  his  plans. 

The  conspirators  decided  that  the  only 
way  to  end  the  despotism  was  to  take  the 
life  of  the  negro  ruler.  The  young  men  in 
the  plot  drew  lots  to  see  who  would  carry 
out  the  deed.  To  the  one  who  drew  the 
slip  of  paper  that  appointed  him  execu- 
tioner Caceres  said:  "Give  it  to  me;  you 
can  not  kill  him.  I  shall  do  it  myself." 
And  he  did.  Caceres  met  Heureaux  in  the 
village  of  Moca,  where  the  despot  had  gone 
to  levy  more  tribute.  Caceres  fired,  and 
Heureaux,  after  some  effort,  pulled  his 
own  revolver.  But  it  was  too  late.  He 
was  able  only  to  say  "Assassin!"  as  he 
breathed  his  last,  to  which  Caceres  replied: 
"You  murdered  my  father." 

That  act  was  the  beginning  of  the  poli- 
tical life  of  Ramon  Caceres,  and  in  the 
revolution  that  followed  the  killing  of 
Heureaux  he  became  General  Caceres. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Heureaux  government 
General  Juan  Isidro  Jiminez  became  P*resi- 
dent,  and  he  appointed  Caceres  as  his 
delegate  to  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Later  Caceres  became  Minister  of 
War.  He  was  Vice-President  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Carlos  Morales, 
who  later  became  his  enemy  and  Avho  is 
regarded  as  a  probable  successor  of  Caceres 
as  President.  Caceres  became  President  of 
Santo  Domingo  in  1905,  after  General 
Morales  had  left  the  presidency  on  account 
of  the  existing  political  conditions.  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  of  which  he  had  two  years  yet  to 
serve. 

About  a  month  ago  it  was  announced 
from     Santo     Domingo     that     President 


5^ANGELUS    jvgrr 
PLAYER-PIANO 


The  instrument  that  makes  you  a  musician 

Give   your    young  people    a   Christmsis 
present  of  perpetual  novelty  and  charm. 

TV/rOST  Christmas  gifts  are  things  of  an  hour — their  novelty 
fades  and  their  value  is  fleeting.      But  here  is  a  gift  with 
qualities  ever  new  and  benefits  ever  lasting. 

The  ANGELUS  strikes  the  notes,  does  all  the  technical  work, 
but  you  yourself  give  the  expression  as  you  would  if  you  were 
striking  the  keys  with  your  own  fingers. 

Can  you  imagine  a  more  delightful  way  to  spend  the  evenings  at  Christmas  time — 
different  members  of  the  family  circle  giving  their  own  individual  interpretation  of 
the  same  composition  ?  Everyone — everyone  who  has  a  love  of  music — has  the 
means  to  become  an  accomplished  pianist,  for  the  ANGELUS  possesses  unique 
devices  for  personal  control  and  artistic  expression.  Its  music  is  individual  and  in- 
timate, and  you  have  all  the  world's  compositions  at  your  finger  tips. 

Only  ANGELUS  player-pianos  have  the  famous  PHRASING  LEVER  giving 
instantaneous  and  positive  control  of  tempo ;  and  the  wonderful  MELODANT 
bringing    out    the    melody    clear  and    distinct    above    the    accompaniment. 

The  ANGELUS  in  the  home  is  an  educational  force,  especially  for  the  young  folk. 
Its  influence  as  a  character-builder  is  far  too  important  to  be  ignored. 

Consider  these  factors  before  choosing  Christmas  presents  for  your  children. 

THE    WILCOX    &    WHITE    CO.,    pi,...™  in  .he  Pl^erPUoo  Ind»..r,.     MERIDEN,    CONN. 

ANGELUS  HALL,  REGENT  ST..  LONDON 


Enjoy  an  open  fire  this  winter,  but  get  the 
benefit  of  the  heat  usually  lost  up  the  chimney. 
By  its  simple,   but   unique   construction,    a 

JACKSON  VENTILATING  GRATE 

will  warm  one  or  two  rooms  on  ont  or  dif- 
ferent floors,  and  ventilate  them  without 
drafts. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  Catalog 

E.   A.   JACKSON    A    BRO.,   Inc. 
52  West  Beekman  Street  New  York 


"  Volumes  could  be  written  in  their  praise, 
but — every  mother  will  know." 


WH/TELAW  SANITARY 

PAPER   DIAPERS 

to  be  worn  inside  the  regular  diaper  and  destroyed 
when  soiled — soft  as  velvet  —  perfectly  absorbent  — 
medicated  to  prevent  and  heal  chafing— shaped  to  fit. 
Dealers  sell  35  Dlnpors  for  35c.  We  ship  100  by 
e» press,  prepaid,  for  *1  -."i. 

WHITELAW  PAPER  GOODS  CO. 

32  East  9th  Street  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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It's  the  Spirit 
of  the  Gift 

that  counts.  A  costly,  useless 
trinket  means  nothing.  Show 
him  you  really  thought  about 
his  needs  and  ease  and  likes. 
Get  him 

SHIRLEY 
PRE:?i^ENT 


SUDIM6 


CORD 


ERS 


SUSP 

We  pack   them  in   beautiful    Christmas 
boxes  for  the  purpose.     They  make  the 
ideal  gift  for  the  man,  because  : 
They're  useful — every  man  likes  to  wear 
them. 

They're  comfortable — ensuring  absolute 
freedom. 

They're  healthful — eliminating  pressure. 
They're  ornamental — making  clothes  fit 
better. 

SHIRLEY  PRESIDENTS  mean  sus- 
pender perfection  to  the  man.  Insist  on 
getting  them  in  the  beautiful  Holiday 
Box.  All  good  stores,  or  direct  from  the 
factory,  for  50c. 

Or,  for  silk,  the  last  word  of  suspender 
luxury,  $1.00. 

Your  money  back  if  he  isn't  simply 
Delighted. 


If  you  would  like  three  beautiful  Art  Panels  (no 
advertising)  for  framing,  send  us  loe, for  Presi- 
dent Calendar,  ready  for  mailing  November  15th. 


TV*. 


t 
i 


i 
1 


5%   -   6%   -    7% 

The  Bond  Department  of  this  institution 
furnishes  investments— Municipal  Bonds 
and  Coupon  Bonds — yielding  from  5% 
to  7%  interest.  These  investments  are 
based  on  security  of  unquestioned 
stability. 

Address  Bond  Department  "fi," 

THE   ISLAND   CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK. of 

KEY    WEST  FLORIDA 

CAPITAL    S100,000.00 


f 
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Caceres  would  resign  and  install  in  the 
presidency  Federico  Velasquez,  his  Min- 
ister of  the  Treasury. 

President  Caceres,  who  already  was  un- 
popular because  of  the  disregard  for  the 
constitution  and  the  liberty  of  his  compa- 
triots, became  the  object  of  even  more 
bitter  opposition  because  of  his  friendship 
for  Velasquez  and  his  support  of  his  Min- 
ister of  the  Treasury  in  many  acts  of  the 
latter  which  had  been  freely  criticized  by 
the  people. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  caused 
much  excitement  in  the  Dominican  colony 
in  this  city,  but  after  this  had  died  down 
there  was  a  discussion  as  to  the  successor 
of  President  Caceres.  There  are  at  least 
half  a  dozen  candidates  for  the  office,  not- 
withstanding the  danger  that  surrrounds  it. 
Perhaps  the  foremost  candidate  is  ex- 
President  Morales.  He  had  plans  already 
well  under  way  to  invade  his  country  and 
start  an  insurrection  when  he  was  arrested 
in  Porto  Rico  on  the  charge  of  violating 
the  neutrality  laws.  He  was  recently  tried 
and  acquitted,  and  is  now  at  Jacmel,  Haiti, 
not  far  from  his  own  country  where  he 
commands  a  strong  following.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Horacio  Vasquez,  who  is  at  St. 
Thomas,  also  within  easy  reach  of  Santo 
Domingo,  also  is  a  candidate,  as  is  ex- 
President  Jiminez,  who  is  at  Ponce,  Porto 
Rico.  There  is  a  receptive  candidate  in 
this  city  in  the  person  of  General  Eugenio 
Deschamps,  formerly  Vice-President.  The 
chances  seem  to  favor  Morales,  who  is  said 
to  be  well  and  favorably  known  at  Wash- 
ington. 

It  was  agreed  in  Dominican  circles  that 
the  assassination  of  President  Caceres  was 
a  forerunner  of  an  insurrection,  and  the 
fear  was  exprest  that  the  disturbance  might 
demand  some  action  by  the  United  States. 

Moreover  the  situation  thus  revealed  is 
an  interesting  one,  for  under  the  new  con- 
stitution adopted  in  1908,  there  is  no  Vice- 
President  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  upon  the 
death  of  the  President  the  Government 
passes  temporarily  into  the  hands  of  the 
Cabinet,  consisting  of  seven  Ministers. 
"And  so,  remembering  the  old  adage  of  too 
many  cooks,  etc.,"  one  paper  remarks, 
"Uncle  Sam  may  yet  have  a  large  sizzling 
pot  of  boiling  broth  upon  his  hands;  for 
it's  more  than  the  suffragettes  that  have 
the  suffrage  in  Santo  Domingo." 


SAN  DIEGO'S  "LADY  VOTE-' 

'  '  \  ^  7  HEN  the  women  get  the  vote,  some 
•  '^  of  the  men'll  be  wanting  it  too," 
was  the  remark  more  or  less  aptly  turned 
out  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  this  was 
true  in  San  Diego  recently  at  all  events. 
For  the  vote  recorded  there  on  the  harbor 
improvement  bond-issue  about  a  fortnight 
ago  was  doubly  or  trebly  the  largest  that 
progressive  Californian  city  ever  cast. 
And  how  happy  they  were  about  that  first 
vote,  too,  writes  the  San  Diego  Union, 
which  gloats  to  the  extent  of  a  column  or 
two  over  this  "maiden  affair."  Yes,  ac- 
tually, we  are  told  of  one  polling  place : 

One  woman  entered  the  Park  garage  at 


For 

Christinas 

Presents 

Cleminshaw's 
Duo-tone  Ribbed  Silk 
Four-in-hemd  Ties 

Chang-eable  color  effect, 
'■'new''  in  neckwear  silks. 
My  Price:  Two  Ties  for 
One  Dollar,  Postage  paid. 
Made  only  in  one  and  one- 
half  inch  vyidth,  forty-six 
inches  long.  Dealerswill 
be  asking,  at  Christmas 
time,  One  Dollar  each  for 
a  cheaper  tie  of  this  style. 

These  ties  are  made 
with  silk  twist  instead  of 
cotton  thread,  making  ties 
more  pliable  and  the  silk 
twist  does  not  fade. 

Send  for  my  catalog, 
which  shows  the  actual 
silk  of  the  Duo-tone  and 
other  men's  furnishing 
goods,  also  a  diagram 
showing  how  to  tie  all 
styles  of  men's  neckwear. 

Twelve  color  combi- 
nations: 

PRINCIPAL  AND 
StCONDARY  COLORS 

417  Blue  and  Green. 

418  .'»late  and  Scarlet. 

419  Black  and  Gold. 

420  Red  and  Green. 

421  Black  and  Violet.         426  Purple  and  Violet. 

423  Brown  &  Lt.  Brown.     427  Black  and  Green. 

424  Slate  &  Heliotrope.     428  Tan  &  Light  Blue. 

425  Slate  and  Pearl.  429  Magenta  and  Helio- 

trope. 
References:  Literary  Digest  and  any  National 
Bank  in  Troy  or  any  of  my  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers.   I  employ  no  agents. 

C     G.      CLEA^irNSH/l\A/ 

2S9     Rli/er    St.,     Troy,  IN.  "V. 


and  insure  freedom  from  all  shoe- 
lace    troubles.       Finished    with 
patented     fast-color     tips 
that   won't  come  off. 

Guaranteed  6  months 

10  cents  per  pair,  but  worth  many 
times  that  price  in  the  satisfaction  they 
give.     Black  or  tan,  in  four  lengths  for 
men's  and  women's  high  shoes.     If 
your  dealer  hasn't  them,  don't  take 
a    substitute — send   10  cents  to  us. 
At  all  shoe,   dry-goods  and  men's 
furnishing  stores.     Write  for  book-, 
let  showing  all  our  laces. 

Nufashond 
Shoe  Lace  Co. 

Dept.  E .  Reading.  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  famous 
Nufashond  Silk  Oxford 
Laces  and  Corset  Laces 
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Fifth  and  Fir  streets  yesterday  afternoon 
looking  positively  desolate.  A  moment 
later  she  emerged,  her  face  wreathed  in 
smiles.  She  smiled  all  the  way  down  to  D 
Street,  where,  owing  to  her  rapturous  ab- 
sence of  mind,  she  was  almost  run  down  by 
a  trolley-car.  Did  she  resent  it?  No! 
She  smiled  sweetly  on  the  frightened  motor- 
man  and  passed  on,  still  smiling. 

They  made  their  mistakes,  of  course,  this 
paper  adds,  but  then  they  were  no  worse 
than  the  men,  and  one  must  remember  that 
they  were  flustered  and  somewhat  out  of 
gear.     To  give  a  ' '  sample  "  or  two : 

At  Fanning's  stables.  Sixth  and  A  streets, 
after  a  line  of  men  had  voted,  there  came 
a  momentary  lull. 

"Who's  the  next  man?"  called  one  of  the 
officers  in  perfunctory  tones.  There  was 
a  pause  and  then  "I  am,"  came  in  a  husky 
little  voice,  and  a  slim,  blonde  girl  whose 
twenty-second  summer  is  certainly  still 
before  her,  stept  from  behind  one  of  the 
beams  where  she  had  nestled  in  a  flurry  of 
embarrassment  to  await  her  turn.  "That 
is  I — I  want  to  vote." 

"Well,  you  shall,  you  shall!"  said  one 
of  the  watchers,  and  the  pretty  beginner 
was  ushered  to  a  booth  with  a  deference 
that  made  it  seem  as  tho  the  whole  election 
depended  on  her  vote. 

Shortly  afterward  an  old,  old  (iouple 
came  in  arm  in  arm  like  Darby  and  Joan. 
The  old  man  was  somewhat  deaf  and  his 
better  half  had  to  raise  her  voice  to  make 
him  hear. 

"Nathan,"  she  said,  "you  and  I  ain't 
agreed  in  fifty  year,  but  I  reckon  we've 
got  to  now,  because  if  I  vote  agin  those 
bonds  and  you  vote  for  'em  we  might  as 
well  not  vote  at  all,  and  I'm  bound  to  vote 
once  before  I  die." 

At  1120  Second  Street  Major  F.  C. 
Heard,  a  Confederate  veteran  from  North 
Carolina,  whose  snowy  hair,  worn  long 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  gallant  bearing 
spoke  of  an  older  school,  was  especially 
appointed  to  receive  the  women  voters  and 
personally  escort  them  through  the  ordeal 
of  the  ballot.  The  Major  held  their  hand- 
bags and  their  bundles  and,  in  several  in- 
stances, even  their  babies.  He  calmed  the 
excitable,  reassured  the  bashful,  instructed 
the  uninformed,  and  flattered  right  and  left 
with  a  most  convincing  diligence.  One 
desperate  mother  thrust  a  blubbering  in- 
fant into  his  arms  with  instructions  to 
"please  rock  it  and  it  won't  cry" — and 
the  Major  rocked  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
charge  on  the  bloody  field  of  Gettysburg. 

In  all  the  polls  the  election  officers  were 
businesslike  yet  very  considerate  and  the 
kindness  shown  in  instructing  the  new 
voters  was  uniform  and  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance appreciated.  About  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  a  woman  voter  at  the  polling  place 
in  a  garage  at  Ninth  Street  and  University 
Avenue  found  fault  with  the  dirt  on  the 
floor  and  the  accommodations  in  general, 
saying  that  a  special  room  with  tables 
and  chairs  should  have  been  provided  for 
the  women.  But  complaints  of  this  sort 
were  rare  and  one  woman  voiced  the 
opinion  of  all  when  she  exclaimed,  "Why 
it's  just  like  riding  in  a  street-car!" 

One  woman  parted  with  the  ballot  very 
reluctantly,  as  tho  she  would  have  liked 
to  keep  it  as  a  souvenir,  and  on  seeing  it 
disappear  into  the  box  took  one  of  the 
specimen  ballots  hanging  at  the  entrance 
and  tucked  it  carefully  away  in  her  hand- 
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A  Special  Holiday  Price  on  the  New  Thin 
Paper  Edition  of  the 

New  International  Encyclopaedia 


22  Volumes 


70,000  Articles 


Over  20,000  Illustrations 


The  announcement  of  a  special  introductory  price  on  our 
New  Thin  Paper  Edition  of  the  NEW  International  Encyclo- 
paedia (made  in  Nov.  4  Literary  Digest)  offers  holiday  buyers  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  obtain  this  standard  encyclopaedia  in 
desirable  modern  bindings  at  a  most  attractive  price.  The  paper 
used  in  these  new,  thin  volumes  is  of  unusual  quality — does  not 
wrinkle  or  crumple,  lies  flat,  and  prints  type  and  illustrations 
very  clear  and  sharp.  It  is  so  strong  that  a  single  leaf  will 
sustain  the  weight  of  an  entire  volume,  yet  so  thin  that  the  new 
thin  paper  volumes  are  only  about  one  inch  thick  and  weigh  only 
a  third  as  much  as  the  regular  volumes.  This  makes  the  vol- 
umes very  easy  to  handle  and  very  convenient  to  use  and  read. 

The  cost  of  printing  these  new  volumes   exceeds   the    cost   of    the    regular 
edition;   but  by  placing  large  orders  for  University   Bible  Paper,   the   new,   thin 
paper,  especially  manufactured   for  our  purpose,  we  are  enabled  for  the  purpose  of 
introduction  to  offer  this  special  low  price  to  early  subscribers. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  get  the  New  Thin  Paper  Edition 
at  even  less  than  the  regular  volumes  cost 


This  special  price,  however,  will  be  available  /or  otily  a  fe-w  months  —  during 
the  time  the  new  thin  paper  edition  is  comingfrom  the  press.  The  first  volumes  are 
already  off  the  press ;  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  set  will  be  ready  for  holiday 
delivery.    The  entire  set  of  22  volumes  will  be  delivered  within  a  few  months. 

The  following  endorsements  indicate  how  the  New  International  Eijcyclopjedia 
is  regarded  by  those  using  it : 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN:    "  Many  subjects  are  treated  for  which  we 
have  looked  in  vain  in  other  works  of  similar  nature.'" 

■'  The    New 
It  is  the  best 


Thin  Paper  Volnme      / 

and  y 

Refular  Volnme    ^ 

/      '53 

/      i-D- 

>  •      Dodd, 

^/        Mead 

(y  ^   &  Company 

.  ^^    449  Fonrth  Ave. 

^y       New  York  City 

y  Send  me  sample  pages 
Jy'^  showing  paper,  printing, 
►   ^ 


AMERICAN  UBRARY  ASSOCIATION    COMMITTEE 

International  Encyclopedia  is  an  entirely  new  work.    *  *  * 
encyclopedia  for  ready  reference." 

THE  SUN,  New  York:    "  As  it  stands,  the  New  International  is  the 
most  helpful  encyclopaedia  in  English  that  we  have  seen." 

NEW  YORK  TIMES:  "  Nothing  better  of  its  kind  in  e.xistence."  ».-  , 

It   must  be   remembered    that    the   special    price    continues  v^    •      paedia.vsith  detailed  information 

during  publication  only.      To    take    advantage  of  this  special  j^  •      regarding  introductory  pnce,  etc. 

price,  applications  for  sets  must  be  made    non',  as  subscrip-  / 

tions  will  be  honored  in  the  order  of  their  receipt.  ^.^ 


maps,  illustrations,  etc., 

our  New  Tkin  Paper  Editioa 

^^     of  the  New  International  EdctcIo- 


We  guarantee  satisfaction  to  every  purchaser,  other- 
wise sets  may  be  returned. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY, 


<^' 


Name.. 


Occapation.. 


^     Bus.  Address.. 


449  FOURTH  AVENUE. 
NEW  YORK 


Residence.. 


Town State 


I  WILL,oS"d"u.i  SAFETYRAZOR 

BLADES  keener  than  new.     Double  edge  blades  5c.  each. 

Single  2jc.  each.    Write  for  mailing  wrapper 
P.MacNEILL,170  Congress  St..  liostoii.  Ma.«s. 


jljgiwuingi^^ 


Guaranteed/or  I   Year 
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AN  IDEAL  X-MAS  GIFT  C.n  b,-  carried  in 
siiinll  bBs.  smt-inse  or  pckft  Always  ready  when 
ne<!dcd.     lVi,-3  swav  with  vinilnelU-carryins    nu.sancc. 

LIOHT,  STRONti,  SIMPLE,  rRACTIl'AL 
The  most  convenient,  useful  and  ^oononiical   ambrella 
made.     Indispensable  when  traveling.     All  dealers 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price.     ».t  50.  $4  00.   J5  00.     Satis- 
faction, or  money  K-icIc      Write  to^lay  for  B*v>klet. 
T.  Manning,  I'mhrella  Mf|;..4!t  Winter  SI.,  Ho>lan. 


Silk   Hosiery   for  Men  and   Women 

3  pairs  for  $1.00 

Toes  and  Heels  heaWly  reinforced. 

The  New  Accordion  Plaited  Silk  Necktie 

3  for  $1.00 

Made  in  the  fashionable  shape  and  colors. 

SPECIAL   CHRISTMAS    OFFER 

We  sell  direct  to  consumer—  no  middlemen 
— that's  why  we   can   make  a  low   price. 

Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.     State  size 

EASTERN  HOSIERY  CO. 
Dep't  D  135  Broadway  New  York 


s,    or 

Satis-  f 

John  I 

Masi.  ■ 


l$ai^ 


names  ^"^^^ 


SPF.CIAI,    HOI.in.VY    r.VCKKT 
Hiive    lour    KrIfiuU*    ^iiiiic-     Wo^rn 

AN    IDEAL    GIFT 

OKDERS    FILLED    IN    FOm   TO    SEVEN    1).\YS. 

Samples,    etc..    free.       Order   through     any     dry 
Koods   store. 

12  dozen,  $2.00;  6  dozen,  $1.25;  3  dozen,  85c. 

J.    dt     J.    CASH,   Ltd. 

600  CHESTNrT  STREET,      SO.  XORWALK.  COKN. 
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A  Helping  Hand 

The  I.  C.  S.  actually  takes  the  work- 
ing man  by  the  hand  and  helps  him  to 
prosperity. 

Yon  may  be  working  under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  advance  seems  impos- 
sible, but  the  I.  C.  S.  will  show  you 
how  to  GO  UP.  You  may  now  have 
a  fairly  good  position,  but  you  can  go 
still  higher.  Just  follow  the  example 
set  by  thousands  of  I.  C.  S.  men  who 
have  madr  good  and  are  making  good. 

Every  month  an  average  of  over  400 
students  of  the  International  Corre- 
spondence Schools  voluntarily  report  an 

increase  in  their  earnings. 

Think  of  a  man  who  a  short  time 
ago  was  earning  but  $10  a  week  and  is 
now  earning  five  times  that  amount. 
Think  of  a  day  laborer  being  qualified 
as  a  superintendent  as  the  result  of 
I.  C.  S.  training. 

These  are  not  exceptional  cases. 
There  are  thousands  of  them.  The 
I.  C.  S.  will  tell  you  who  they  are. 

Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  at  once,  and  the  I. 
C.  S.  will  offer  you  special  advantages. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  931,    SCR  ANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  part,  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  which  I  mark  X. 


Antomobile  Rnnnlngf 
nine  Saperintendent 
Mine  Foreman 
Plnmbingr. Steam  Fittlns 
Concrete  Constrnetion 
Civil  Engrlneer 
Textile  Uanafaetnrine 
Stationary  Engrlneer 
Telephone  Expert 
Mechan.  Engineer 
Ueehanieal  Draftsman 
Arehitectnral  Draftsman 
Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 


Civil  Service 
Architect 
Chemist 
lianguagea 
Commercial  English 
Building  Contractor 
Industrial  Designing 
Comm<>reial  Illustrating 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
Advertising  Man 
Stenographer 
Boolikeeper 
Poultry  Farming 


Name- 


Present  Occupation- 
Street  and  No. 


l^"L 


Stote. 
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STOP  FRETTING 

OVER  YOUR  XMAS  PRESENTS 

The  most  desirable,  most  suitable, 
and  least  expensive  of  all  COKRLCT 
GIF'IS  IS  a  dainty 

"LENOX"  Combination  Xmas  Box 

Sent  to  any  address  prepaid  and  insured  for  ONE  DOLLAR 
Contents  of  Box  designed  for  MEN  : 

(1)  8  pairs  ti  months    g-uaranteed  "Lenoi"  Hoee, 

choice  Ulack.  Tan,    >avy,  Gray,    -     -     -     Value  $1.00 

(2)  Beautiful    "  I  enos  "     All   Silk  Flowing-End 

"  Four  in  Hand "  Tie  to  match,    -     -     -     Value      .50 

(3)  1  pair  of  guaranteed    quality  fjuBpenders,    Value      .26 


ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.    Tot.i  vaiue  |i.76 
Contents  of  Box  deaifmed  for  WOMEK  : 

(1)  3  pairs  6  months    guaranteed    "Lenox"   Satin 
FiniBhed  I.iale  Hose,   Black  or  Tan.    -     -     Value  $1.00 

(2)  3  beautiful  comer    embroidered   Pure   Irish 

Linen  Handkerchiefs  of  superior  quality,  Valu«      .75 

ALL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.       Total  Value  »1.76 
D-yn*t  forffet  tn  !>t"te  theni-p  and  ohnrlefi  desired. 
We  refer  to  Dun*s.  Bradstreet'fl.  or  any  bank  in  N.  T.  City 

LENOX  SILK  WORKS.  Depl.24 , 5  W.  31sl  St.,  New  York 

We  need  good  Agents. 


bag.  Another,  an  elderly  woman,  rushed 
into  Faniiing's  stables  as  tho  she  did  not 
approve  of  voting  in  the  least. 

"Well,  I'm  waiting  for  instructions,"  she 
cried,  waving  her  hands  in  despair,  "I  never 
thought  I  would  come  to  this.  I  don't 
want  to  vote,  never  have  wanted  to,  but 
I'm  bound  to  give  my  support  to  these 
bonds ! "  and  she  had  signed  her  name,  seized 
her  ballot,  made  a  big  cross  opposite  the 
"yes,"  handed  it  in  and  rushed  out  almost 
before  the  watchers  had  checked  her  name 
off. 

"Miss  Blank — .50!"  called  out  one  of  the 
election  officers  at  1415  Upas  Street. 

"I'm  not  50!"  screamed  the  indignant 
spinster. 

"No,  madam,  certainly  not!  That  is 
your  number." 

Miss  Blank  did  not  vote  for  the  bonds 
or  against  them.  She  disappeared  like 
magic  and  never  came  back. 


A  QUEEN'S  WAY  TO  HER  PEOPLE'S 
HEARTS 

A  /'ICTORIA  of  Spain  may  well  have  felt 
*  a  little  trepidation  when  she  left  her 
English  home  to  become  Queen  of  a  people 
aUen  in  blood,  religion,  and  manj  other 
things  that  make  for  kinship  and  friend- 
ship. An  unpopular  queen  is  always  in  a 
wretched  position,  not  only  unhappy  her- 
self, but  the  cause  of  unhappiness  to  many 
others  dear  to  her.  So  Victoria's  task  was 
far  from  easy.  And  if  there  is  anything 
in  omens,  she  must  have  thought  the  worst 
one  of  aU  was  hers,  when  thirty  people 
were  killed  by  an  anarchist  bomb  around 
her  carriage,  on  the  way  from  her  wedding 
to  the  royal  palace.  But  her  courage  and 
sympathy  at  this  critical  time  proved  to 
be  the  first  step  toward  winning  her  sub- 
jects. The  very  next  morning  Alfonso  and 
his  bride  evaded  the  court  guard  and 
traversed  the  main  streets  of  the  city  in 
an  auto  absolutely  without  escort.  This 
we  are  told  in  "Royal  Romances  of  To- 
day" (Duffield),  by  Mr.  Kellogg  Durland, 
the  well-known  author  whose  unfortunate 
death  took  place  only  a  day  or  two  ago. 
In  Mr.  Durland's  book  we  read  that: 

The  members  of  the  royal  household 
were  beside  themselves  with  fear  when  they 
saw  the  King  and  Queen,  in  an  automobile, 
pass  out  of  the  palace  gates  into  the  city 
absolutely  unarmed  and  unescorted.  But 
the  King  was  wise  that  day.  He  threw 
both  himself  and  his  queen  bride  upon  the 
honor  of  the  people.  As  the  car  moved 
through  the  crowded  thoroughfares,  the 
people  were  first  stunned  with  amazement, 
and  then  bewilderment  gave  place  to  a 
delirium  of  joyous  enthusiasm.  Eager 
hands  grasped  the  car  to  pull  and  push  it. 
Women  fought  desperately  to  get  close  to 
the  brave  couple,  and  the  Queen's  dress 
was  actually  torn  to  shreds  by  the  multi- 
tude who  sought  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
garment.  When  they  returned  to  the 
palace,  it  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Thus  began  the  queenship  of  the  little 
English  Princess  who  heretofore  had  led  a 
quiet,  sheltered  life  in  her  island  home  and 
among  the  Scottish  braes  and  moors  and 


^^hristmas 
hJ  Jj^resents 

Next  to  the  pleasure  of  presenting  a  father,  hus- 
band, son,  brother  or  friend  with  a  set  of  Larter 
Shirt  Studs  and  Larter  Vest  Buttons  is  the  pleas- 
ure afforded  by  showing  how  easily  they  are 
operated,  with  nothing  to  come  apart  or  to  lose. 

LARTER 

SHIRT   >STUDS 

6-LAR.TERVEST  BUTTONS 

•  In  handsome  Christ- 
*"~^^mas  cases  —  three 
studs,  six  vest  buttons  and 
a  pair  of  cuff  buttons  — 
all  matched,  from  $6  to 
$1000  per  set. 

•  Ask  your  jeweler, 
^"^^and  if  he  can  not 
supply  you,  write  us  and 
we'll  tell  you  of  a  nearby 
jeweler  who  can. 

Write  for 
Illaslrated  Booklet 

It  suggests  the  correct 
jewelry  for  men,  for 
all  occasions. 

LARTER  &  SONS 

23  Maiden  L^ne.  NewYork     A  ^^"  Cuff  LU,k 


Give  This  Christmas  Present 
to  the  Man  Who  Owns  a  Car 


TIME-SAVER  REPAIR  KIT 

Repairs  a  punctured  inner  tube  in  60  seconds — no  ce- 
ment, no  patciies,  no  vulciiniiiinf;. 

Merely  insert  this  plug  made  ot 
rubber  over  metal,  and  clump  it 
tigixt. 

Outfit  contains;  1  screw  cutter, 
for  trimming  edges  of  puncture: 
1  spreader  for  stretchinc  puncture 
open;  1  doz.  Time-Saver  rul>ber 
plugs,  solid  rubber  on  a  metal 
slteleton;  1  pair  Rand's  patented 
pliers;  enclosed  in  a  handsome  black  case  with  snug 
compartments. 

Letter  from  a  Jobber 

LOCKPORT,    N.    Y. 

Oentlemen: — Please  enter  our  order  for  two  thousand  five 
hundred  more  Tlme-Savcr  Repair  Kits.  It  is  tlie  fastest-selling 
device  we  have  ever  handled.  Trusting  that  you  will  rush  this 
order  through  for  us,  we  are    Yoiirs  very  truly. 

NIAGARA  MERCHANDISING  CO. 

Let  tis  send  you  this  liit  by  mail  prepaid  for  $5.00, 
Examine  it.  Test  it— your  money  back  if  not  abso- 
lutely satisfactory.  Christmas  is  coming.  Act  promptly. 

Agents  wanted  In  every  town. 
AUTO  TIME  SAVER  REPAIR  KIT  CO.,  Depl.  7 
234-236  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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in  th(^  tranquil  atmosphere  of  the  Court  of 
St.  James. 

Again  her  courage  was  put  to  the  test 
when  she  was  called  upon  to  witness  the 
national  sport  of  slaughtering  bulls,  horses, 
and  matadors  to  make  a  Spanish  holiday. 
Says  Mr.  Durland: 

The  Spanish  people  could  never  give 
absolute  allegiance  to  a  sovereign  who  did 
not  in  some  measure  share  their  joy  and 
enthusiasm  in  this  national  and  tradition- 
honored  sport.  So  to  a  bull-fight  went  the 
Queen.  Simple  English  girl  that  she  was, 
with  fine  sensibilities  and  delicate  feelings, 
we  can  well  appreciate  her  horror  at  it  all. 
When  the  moment  had  arrived  for  the  signal 
to  be  given  from  the  royal  box  for  the  fight 
to  begin,  all  eyes  were  turned  expectantly 
toward  the  King,  but  it  was  the  young 
Queen  who  fluttered  the  white  scarf.  When 
the  crowd  saw  this,  they  rose  like  one  man, 
frantically  cheering  their  Queen.  It  was 
distinctly  a  popular  thing  to  do. 

Ordinarily,  six  bulls  are  dispatched  at  a 
single  fight,  but,  before  death,  each  bull 
generally  kills  one  to  three  horses,  besides 
horribly  goring  others  and  sometimes  in- 
juring one  or  more  of  the  men.  That  a 
bull-fight  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  watch, 
I  know,  for  I  have  seen  several.  At  one 
which  I  attended  on  the  Day  of  As5cension 
(bull-fights  are  always  held  on  Sundays 
and  religious  fete  days),  the  kdlHng  of  the 
six  bulls  was  accompanied  by  the  outright 
killing  of  eleven  horses  and  the  maiming 
of  four  others,  while  one  man  was  tossed 
high  in  the  air  by  a  bull  and  two  others 
hurt  by  their  horses  falling  on  them.  The 
fourteen  thousand  spectators  were  delirious 
with  delight  and  called  it  "a  good  bull- 
fight." 

The  young  Queen  remained  in  the  royal 
box  throughout  the  correda,  and  thus  con- 
cluded her  initiation  into  queenship. 

The  year  following  the  marriage  sped  to 
a  happy  close.  The  Queen  grew  increasingly 
popular.  As  the  months  went  on,  the 
shock  of  the  wedding-day  drifted  into  a 
hideous  memory,  and  the  hearty  enthusi- 
asm of  the  Spanish  people  melted  the 
somewhat  austere  bearing  which  was  native 
to  her  and  she  began  to  return  the  cordial 
greetings  of  the  people  everywhere  she 
went.  Nowhere  on  earth — not  even  in 
France — are  beautiful  women  more  appre- 
ciated than  in  Spain,  and  Queen  Victoria 
is  lovely  to  look  upon.  She  is  tall  and 
of  majestic  bearing.  She  has  an  abund- 
ance of  golden  hair  which  she  wears  in 
long  rich  braids  wound  about  the  back 
of  her  head  and  generally  loosely  dressed 
in  front.  She  has  eyes  of  a  singularly  clear 
blue  and  quite  as  sharp  and  twinkling  as 
are  the  King's  snapping  brown  ones — and 
his  are  famous. 

"Such  exquisite  coloring!"  is  an  ex- 
clamation frequently  lieard  concerning  her. 
At  nineteen  she  combined  all  the  freshness 
of  youth  with  the  dignity  of  maturity,  and 
to-day,  tho  she  is  three  times  a  mother, 
she  retains  the  high  color  characteristic  of 
English  women,  and  set  against  a  clear 
white  skin.  The  first  time  1  saw  her  close, 
her  cheeks  reminded  me  of  charming  por- 
celain— if  it  were  not  trite,  I  would  say  a 
bit  of  Dresden. 

With  all  her  instinctive  charm  she  has  a 
genius  for  dressing  well.  In  this,  again, 
she  easily  and  naturally  excels  her  sister 
queens. 
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Nothing   more  appropriate- 
nothing    else  so  eicpressive   as 

GOOD 
CIGARS 


'or 


Christmas 

Widest  possible  selection  of 

Cigars  from  Cuba 
Cigars  from  Key  West 
Cigars  from  Porto  Rico 
Cigars  from  Manila 
Domestic  Cigars 
Combination  Cigars 
Cigars  of  Character 
and  Reputation 

Many  Special  Xmas  pack- 
ings  of  Standard  Brands 

Special  holiday  list  sent  upon 
request.  Cigars,  etc.,  sent  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States 
without  extra  charge. 

UNITED 
CIGAR 
STORES 

Mail  Order  Department 

Flatiron  Building,  New  York 


'CIGARS 


\CIGARS 


IT    IS    POWERFUL 

OUR  ENCLOSED  GEARED  K.MTET  WATER 
MOTOR  for  power  use.  washins-inachinos. 
etc.  Other  side  for  grinding,  polishing  and 
running  sewing-machines.  With  emery  and 
polishing  wheel,  wrench  and  washer.  Pat- 
ented March  2Sth.  1911.  Send  for  fold.i 
and  descriptive  literature. 

TUG  KDGAR  MFO.  CO. 
104-N-4  Hanover  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Give  him  a 

Scarf  Pin  and  Button  Case 

$ 


Postpaid 


1/vA  ^^^^^  An  ideal  gift  for  a  man — 

♦  ""  1^^^^^^      convenient,    useful,    rich- 
/  ^^^^^^ft      looking. 

Three  separate  compart- 
ments for  scarf  pins,  links, 
studs  and  buttons.  F.very- 
thing  in  its  place  and  at  the 
fingers'  tips  the  instant  it's 
wanted. 

Morocco  covered ;  soft 
ooze  lining.  Strong  snap 
clasp.  Attractive  for  dressing  table;  compact  for  trav- 
eling. Size  4>.s"  X  3*  X  1 'i '.     txceptional  value. 

Send  f  i.oo  NOW  (importation  is  limited).     Prompt 
refund  if  you  are  not  well  satisfied. 

C.  W.  Weeks   Co..  4«4M»inSt..Sprin«field.M»M. 


MOUNT  BIRDS  >r»^ 

art  oi  Taxitiermy.     V  e  can  teach  you  by  mall  to 

mount  birds,  animals,  tan  hides,  make  rusSiCtc 

A'er)'EasciDalinsr  and  profitable.   Decorate  youv 

home  and  omce.     Save  yoji  fine  trophies. 

tion  low.  success  suarant**d«    Wnts 

lay  for  Free  Book^n  Tax-dern.v  and  c^ 

marine.  Both  ffrae.  NORTHWESTERN  SCHOOL 

OF  TAXIDERMY,  io:^  Etvtood  Bld£.,  OMAHA.  HIA. 

HAVE  YOU  $1000.? 

If  so  why  not  place  it  in  some  good 
bonds  that  will  pay  you  6%  per  annumF 
For  many  years  we  have  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  bond  investments  yielding  this 
rate  and  have  satisfied  customers  all 
over  the  country.  Some  of  our  bonds 
are  mimicipals  and  others  hiirh  grade  gas 
and  electric  company  bonds,  all  pur- 
chased after  a  thorough  investigation. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  list 
of  these  6*^  investments  on  request. 
Write  to-day. 

GEO.  M.  SEWARD  &  COMPANY 

Bankers,  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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The  man  that  is 

*' Always  Tired-Out'* 

will  soon  be  worn  out. 

If  the  day's  work  fags  you — 

If  an  ill-chosen  meal  upsets  your 
digestion  — 

If  a  sleepless 
night  spoils  the 
next  day  — 

Th en  you 
are  not  normal, 
but  are  below 
par,  unnecessa- 
rily, yes,  and 
shamefully. 

You  were 
given  a  body 
that  had  an 
abundant  re- 
serve fund  of  energy  to  draw  upon  in 
just  such  hours  of  need. 

The  Thompson  Course 

of  Exercise  is  a  rational, pleasant  and  easy  means 
of  securing  and  maintaining  that  reserve  power 
which  your  body  originally  had  and  which  you 
have  dissipated  by  unthinking  neglect. 

My  Course  is  different  from  any  other  treat- 
ment in  that  it  benefits  (by  natural  movements 
scientifically  applied)  the  governors  of  the 
bodily  machine,  i  e.,  the  lungs,  heart,  stomach, 
intestines,  etc.  All  these  are  muscles  and  can 
be  strengthened  by  proper  exercise.  Yet  it  is 
an  amazing  fact  that  until  my  Course  was 
evolved,  no  systematic  treatment  existed  that 
was  based  on  this  axiomatically  natural  method. 

The  clearness  of  your  mind,  the  'strength  of 
your  nerves,  your  hopefulness  and  joy  in  liv- 
ing, all  depend  on  the  tone  and  vigor  of  your 
vital  organs. 

I  offer  you  something  that  will  benefit  every 
inch  of  your  body  and  your  brain  through  every 
minute  of  your  life,  and  I  offer  it  on  free-trial 
terms  that  make  it  impossible  for  you  to  lose 
a  penny. 

Are  you  interested  enough  in  making  yourself 
a  normal  human  being  to  send  for  and  read  my 
book,  ^^ Human  Energy^''  (sent  free  and  post- 
paid)? You  njoill  ^find  it  'very  startling  yet 
ohnjiously  true. 

J.  EDMUND  THOMPSON 

Suit  74,  Exchange  Bldg.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Makes   repairs   neat 


I 


and   quick.     Mends  harness,  shoes, 

canvas.     Myers'  Sewing  Awl  makes 

Lock  Stitch.    $1  prepaid.    Big  money  for  agents. 

C.  A.  MYERS  Co.,  6381    Lexington    Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
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NATHAN  HALE 

The  Ideal  Patriot 

By  William  Oudwat  PAnTRiDGE.    *L00 
PUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY.        NEW  YORK 

FILL  YOUR  PIPE 

with  Ro.val   Plush  Mixture  To- 

iicio.     You'll  enjoy  it  so  much 

h;it  no  other  br;ind  will 

ver  again   siitisfy    .vou . 

It  is    pure,  has   a  deli- 

ciousnatural  flavor,  and 

is   free  from  any  bite. 

A  perfect  blend  of  the 

finest  tobaccos. 

ROYAL  FLUSH  MIXTURE 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

Ifoz.  25c. ;    34oz.  50c.;    ilb.  $1.00;     lib.  $2.00  prepaid. 
Attention. — Send  25c,   for  large  can 
if  your    dealer    will  not   supply  you. 

Illustrated   booklet,    "How  to   Smoke  a   Pipe,"   FREE. 
"Wiite  far  it  today. 

E.     HOFFMAN     COMPANY,  Manufacturers. 

Established  1857.  18  *  W.  Madison  St-.  CHICAGO 


When  first  she  went  to  San  Sebastian, 
the  fashionable  midsummer  watering  re- 
sort of  Spain  on  the  west  coast  near  the 
northern  border,  she  appeared  like  a  modern 
Gainsborough  duchess.  Her  stylishly-cut 
gowns,  worn  with  grace  and  perfect  natural- 
ness, were  offset  by  great  hats  which  were 
much  in  vogue  at  that  time  and  which 
resemble  the  picturesque  Gainsboroughs. 
She  is  a  woman  who  can  carry  any  amount 
of  tasteful  dressing,  but  her  own  preference 
seems  to  be  toward  simplicity. 

A  more  elegant  woman  one  rarely  sees 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  eye  of  the 
Spanish  people,  quick  and  sensitive  to 
taste  and  beauty,  instantly  caught  all  these 
details,  and  even  if  her  nature,  disposition, 
and  character  were  not  as  they  are,  she 
would  still  be  idolized  for  her  beauty  alone. 

At  Seville,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  where 
beauty  is  worshiped  even  more  than  in 
the  north,  the  people  went  mad  over  her 
on  her  very  first  ride  through  the  streets— 
from  the  railroad  station  to  the  Alcazar, 
as  the  ancient  'Moorish  palace  there  is 
called.  Throughout  southern  Spain — An- 
dalusia— there  is  a  Moorish  strain  notice- 
able in  the  people.  The  women  are  of  the 
swarthy  type,  with  large  lustrous  eyes,  hair 
of  ebony,  and  deep  passionate  natures  that 
one  senses  almost  tangibly.  As  with  most 
people  of  this  type  and  character,  the 
opposite  type  makes  a  tremendous  appeal 
to  them.  The  golden  beauty  of  the  fair 
young  Queen  took  Seville  by  storm.  To 
this  day,  and  probably  for  all  time,  she  is 
and  will  be  known  in  the  south  as  the 
"Idol  of  Andalusia." 

A  custom  which  prevails  in  Andalusia, 
and  which  nearly  always  results  in  extreme 
embarrassment  to  foreign  ladies,  is  the 
passing  of  remarks  out  loud,  by  passers-by, 
of  a  wholly  personal  nature.  When  an 
Andalusian  sees  a  beautiful  woman  he  is 
filled  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  he  wants 
her  to  know  the  pleasure  she  has  given  him 
by  the  flash  of  her  eye  or  the  loveliness  of 
her  face  or  form — so  he  spontaneously  ex- 
claims: "What  beauty!"  "How  S3mi- 
pathetic."  "Those  eyes!"  "Such  hair!" 
or  what  not.  The  women  of  that  country, 
from  the  lowliest  right  up  to  the  wives  of 
the  most  exclusive  grandees,  expect  this 
appreciation  and  miss  it  when  they  fail  to 
catch  what  strangers  may  say  of  them. 

Queen  Victoria  had  had  this  all  explained 
to  her  so  that  she  was  prepared  for  direct 
remarks  of  this  nature.  Once  she  laughed 
outright  as  an  enthusiastic  Andalusian 
cried  out:  "You  are  not  only  Queen  of 
Spain;  you  are  the  Queen  of  Beautiful 
Women.',' 


A  UNIVERSAL  AMERICAN 

NO  name  is  so  bound  up  with  the  book 
for  boys  as  is  that  of  the  late  W.  Clark 
Russell,  whose  death  took  place  a  few  days 
ago  at  Bath.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1844,  but,  as  the  Manchester  Guardian 
avows,  one  thinks  of  him  rather  as  a  citizen 
of  the  sea  than  as  an  American  author. 
For  Russell  had  been  everywhere  that  the 
sail  or  steamboat  has  been  known  to  go, 
and  in  every  nook  or  corner  of  the  sea  he 
found  something  of  interest  to  big  and 
little  folk.  His  sea-stories  probably  out- 
number those  of  any  other  author  living  or 
I  dead,  and  as  one  would  be  naturally  led 
to  suppose,  his  education  and  sea  life  began 
at  an  early  age.     In  England  it  was  that 


A  $5.!!!!  PANATELA 
NOW  $2.fl!  per  100 


Morton  R.  Edwin  Panatela 

is  by  all  standards  of  comparison  as  good  as  a 
lo-cent  cigar.  It  will  satisfy  the  most  cranky 
smoker  of  imported  brands.  It  is  fully  5^ 
inches  long,  strictly  handmade, 
of  choicest  Havana  tobacco — 
genuine  Sumatra  wrapper. 
It  smokes  freely  and  evenly — 
never  chars  down  the  side, 
but  keeps  burning  coolly  and 
fragrantly  to  the  last  tooth- 
hold. 

The  reason  this  cigar  is  sold 
at  IS2.40  instead  of  ^5.00  per 
hundred  is  because  I  buy  and 
sell  for  cash.  I  ask  no  credit, 
neither  do  I  give  it.  I  per- 
sonally buy  my  tobacco  direct 
from  the  grower  in  Cuba,  and 
pay  him  at  least  five  weeks 
before  the  tobacco  reaches  the 
U.  S.  Custom  House.  I  buy 
for  less  and  sell  for  less. 

THIS  IS  MY  OFFER 

Send  me  $2.40  for  100 
Morton  R.  Edwin  Panatelas. 
Add  25  cents  for  expressage. 
At  this  price  I  cannot  afford 
to  pay  it — you  can.  Smoke 
as  many  as  you  like — smoke 
them  all  if  you  want  to,  and 
if  you  then  tell  me  that  you 
didn't  receive  more  than  you 
expected  I'll  return  your 
money. 

If  you  want  to  know  who 
I  am  and  whether  or  not  I 
conduct  my  business  on  the 
square,  if  you  have  any  doubts 
as  to  my  making  good  if  my 
cigars  don't,  just  inquire  from 
any  bank  or  commercial  agency 
about  me.  If  you  don't  like 
the  report  you  get,  keep  your 
cash  at  home. 

Illustrated  price  list  free 
on  request. 

MORTON  R.  EDWIN 

Dept.  K,  64-66  W.  125th  St. 
NEW  YORK 

Make  Chtcki  payahle  to   the  Edain 

Cigar  Company  Actual    Size 


PANATELa'' 


The  Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


Men  and   Women— combines    strength 
with  lightness;  grace  and  finish  with  compact- 
ness.   Quality  of  material  and  constt  action  pive 
durability.     It  embodies  the  practical  suggestion! 
of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'  manufacturing 
experience.     Send  for  illustrated   descriptive 
catalogue  B  giving  the  names  of  many  prom-inent  users. 

The  MeHbach  Saddle  Co..  104Chambcr«  St,.  New  York  City 


%^;^dfo"r'''  Moving  Picture  Plays 

Bare  plots.    No  dialogrue.    Comedy,  Drama  and 
Western.    Prompt  payment  guaranteed. 

Write  for  circular  of  instructions. 

Lttbin  Manufacturing  Co.,  2000  Indiana  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Only 


40  Cents 


Anti  -  Nicotine  Oalabaslt  Pipe 

THIS  splendid  Calabash  is  modeled  on  the  lines  of  the  original 
African  Calabash  Gourd.  I  have  placed  in  it  my  f among 
Anti-Nicotine  Bowl,  made  of  a  clay-like  material  which 

absorbs  the  nicotine  and  uses  it  to  color  the  pipe  lilie  tbe  finest  Meerschaum. 

Threm  for  One  Dollar^  in'MUs  pi^.  The™  are  no  »ii. 

fames.  It  iS  alwiya  sweet,  clean,  dry.  Wtth  German  Silver  mounilnge,  40 
cents  each,  three  for  a  dollar.  Sent  prepaid  anywhere  with  a  copy  of  our 
fine  catalog  of  smokers' articles.     Send  today.     Money  back  if  not  eatisfled. 

II. menses.  The  Smoker's  Friend.  llOMenges  Itldg.,  SULouis.  aOi 
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he    got   his   first  start,    and,    says    The 
Guardian: 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  the 
British  merchant  service,  in  which  he  served 
for  eight  years.  One  of  his  first  ships  was 
the  Duncan  Dunbar;  another  was  the 
Hougomont.  In  the  HougomorU,  while 
bound^for  Calcutta,  the  third  mate  went 
mad  and  attacked  him  with  a  table-knife. 
This  was  probably  the  most  thrilling  ad- 
venture of  his  career. 

He  left  the  sea  in  1865  and  "commenced 
author,"  publishing  his  first  books,  "Per- 
plexity" and  "The  Surgeon's  Secret,"  in 
1872,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Sydney 
Mostyn."  A  couple  of  years  later  the 
yarns  of  an  old  Ramsgate  pier-head  seaman 
gave  him  the  idea  of  writing  of  life  at  sea 
from  his  own  experiences  in  the  merchant 
service.  Since  the  decline  of  the  school  of 
Marryat,  Michael  Scott,  Chamier,  Glass- 
cock, and  Howard,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  before,  no  one  in  this  country  had 
written  of  the  sea  from  actual  knowledge, 
and  no  one,  with  the  exception  of  George 
Cupples,  who  need  not  be  considered,  had 
reflected  the  types  of  our  merchant  service 
in  imaginative  fiction. 

Mr.  Clark  Russell's  first  sea  novel 
("John  Houldsworth,  Chief  Mate,"  a 
study  of  temporary  loss  of  memory)  was 
therefore  something  new  in  English  litera- 
ture. It  was  followed  in  1875  by  "The 
Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,"  one  of  his  best 
books,  and  very  possibly  the  book  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to-day. 

After  this  his  nautical  books  appeared 
in  quick  succession — one,  two,  or  even 
three  in  a  year.  Of  the  novels,  some  of 
the  most  important  are — "The  Lady 
Maud"  (1876),  "The  Frozen  Pirate" 
(1877),  "An  Ocean  Tragedy"  (1881),  "My 
Shipmate  Louise"  (1882),  "The  Emigrant 
Ship"  (1894),  "The  Convict  Ship"  (1895), 
."List,  ye  Landsmen"  (1897),  "The  Ship's 
Adventure  "  (1899),  and  "Wrong  Side  Out " 
(1904).  Of  his  collection  of  tales  and 
articles  we  may  instance  "In  the  Middle 
Watch,"  "A  Book  for  the  Hammock," 
:'My  Watch  Below,"  "Round  the  GaUey 
Fire,"  and  "The  Mystery  of  the  Ocean 
Star."  Mr.  Clark  Russell  published  two 
or  three  books  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
among  them  "The  Book  of  Authors,"  a 
vast  anthology  of  criticism;  a  sea-term 
dictionary  called  "Sailor's  Language,"  a 
collection  of  dramatic  criticism,  and  a  little 
guide-book  of  the  "  English  Channel  Ports." 
He  made  several  contributions  to  naval 
history  in  his  lives  of  "Dampier,"  "Nel- 
son," and  "CoUingwood,"  all  readable 
studies,  but  not  much  more.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  book  of  poems.  In  all  he  wrote  or 
edited  some  eighty-seven  books,  most  of 
which  are  fiction. 

Mr.  Clark  Russell  married,  in  1868,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Henry,  M.Inst.C.E., 
by  whom  he  had  five  children.  He  has 
been  described  as  a  "a  slight,  middle-sized 
man,  with  a  keen,  pleasant,  sailor-like  face, 
great  frankness  of  manner,  and  a  capacity 
for  clean-cut,  forcible  expression."  For 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  his  life 
he  was  crippled  bj'  the  sailor's  enemy 
rheumatism. 

His  father  was  Mr.  Henry  Russell,  the 
composer  of  "Cheer,  Boys.  Cheer," 
t' There's  a  Good  Time  Coming.  Boys," 
and  many  other  compositions  of  a  like 
kind.  Mr.  Clark  Russell's  mother  was, 
prior  to  her  marriage.  Miss  Lloyd,  a  con- 


It  Couldn't  Have  Happened  With 
MOTZ  Cushion  Tires 

Tire  punctured  —  neighborhood  bad  —  idle,  curious  loafers  gathered 
around — miles  from  a  garage  —  no  one  to  help  her — this  is  the  predicament 
that  your  wife  or  daughter  may  be  compelled  to  face  any  minute,  if  she 
drives  a  car  equipped  with  pneu-natic  tires. 

Yet  these  humiliations,  troubles,  worry,  delays  and  expense  are  wholly  un- 
necessary. For  Motz  Oua/iio«  Tires  have  forever  put  an  end  to  such  difficulties. 


The  Trouble-Proof  Tire 

Motz  Cushion  Tfres  do  away  with  jnmcfure.s,  hlow- 
outs,  rim-cuttino  and  danKerousskitidinf/.  And  they 
are  quickly  applied.  For  they  are  quick-detacfiable — 
lit  any  standard  clincher,  univeraal  quick-detachable 
or  demountable  rim. 

The  Economy  Tire 

Up-keep  expense  on  your  tires  Is  tviped  out  by  the 
Motz  Cushion  Tire.  No  extra  tires,  no  cement,  no 
patches,  no  inner  tul>es,  no  jacks,  no  tire  tools  to  buy 
or  carry. 

And  the  Motz  Cushion  Tire  is  guaranteed,  in  wrii- 
ing,  for  10,000  miles  —  two-years'  service.  The 
average  life  of  a  Motz  Cushion  Tire  is  much  lonRer  — 
14,000  to  20,000  miles.  A  pneumatic  tire  does  well  to 
last  3,000  miles. 

Moreover,  the  Motz  Cushion  Tire  gives  a  greater 
efficiency  than  any  pneumatic  tire.    For  automobile 
makers  have  found  that,  on  a  given  charge  of  fuel, 
their   cars   travel  more  miles   when 
equipped   with    Motz  Cushion    Tires 
than  with   the   highest-grade   pneu- 
matics. 

The  Resilient  Tire 

The  Motz  Cushion  Tire  is  as  resil- 
ient as  the  properly-inflated  pneu- 
matic. This  amazing  resiliency  Is 
accomplished  by  means  of  dmible 
treads,  undercut  sides,  t-lantwise 
bridges  and  secret-processed  rubber. 
The  double  treads  which  are  notched, 
also  make  this  the  non-skid  tire. 
(See  illustration.)  (156) 


Note  the  resiliency  when 

passing  over  a  stone 

(Drawn  from  actual  photograph 


The  Popular  Tire 

In  the  year  1910  the  sale  of  Motz  Tires  increased  gtx- 
teen-fold,  and  1911  records  show  an  increase  of  500 
per  cent  over  1910. 

Seventeen  makers  of  pleasure  cars  now  equip  their 
machines  with  this  trouble-proof  tire.  These  makers 
produce  over  95  percent  of  all  Amencan-built  pleasure 
electrics.  They  use  Motz  Tires,  nocwiihstanding  the 
fact  that,  on  the  average,  it  would  cost  them  flifl  leas 
to  x\sej)neiimatic  tires  and  $125  less  for^oiid  (motor 
truck)  tires.  Thus  they  give  you  a  trouble-^roof, 
easy-riding  motor  car. 

The  Tire  for  You  to  Investigate 

Don't  subject  your  people  to  the  humiliation  of  such 
street  scenes  as  shown  above.  Don't  buy  tire  worries 
with  a  pleasure  car.  Don't  pay  four  times  as  much 
for  up-keep  as  is  necessary.  Eliminat«  worry, 
trouble  and  expense  by  investigating  Motz  Cushion 
Tires . 

Send  us  your  name  and  we  will 
mail  you  our  latest  Booklet. togethM* 
with  the  names  of  automobile  makers 
who  specify  Motz  Cushion  Tire*  — 
also,  letters  frocn  pleasure  car  own- 
ers who  are  now  using  the  Motz 
Tire.  Please  write  today,  requestins 
Booklet  98. 

The  Motz  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

Factories  and  Execative  Offices  : 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Brancbei : 

New  York    Cluca<o     Detroit     Ksbsu  City 

H>  also  jnanufnrture  DftnoiintabU  8oli^ 
and  Cughton  lirfs/or  L'omnwrciai  Oars. 


MARVEL  SOLDER    InsUntly  Mends  AU  Leaks 

Solders  Without  Heat  all   kinds  of   Household 
Utensils — Enameled  Tin,  Iron,  Copper,  Brass, 
etc.  Patches  All  Machinery— Fine  for  Motorists. 

Send  IOC.  for   trial  tube.  if  FNT' 

Blarvel  Solder  Co.,  193* Broadway,  Dept. 25,  J(ewYorkaiiK«s«iTiir™orra 


We  have  caught  the  fragrance 
,of  real  violets 


Send  2c  in  stamps 
for  a  Sample  Cahe 

THE  ANDREW  JERGENS  CO.,  Dept.  S.  CINCINNATI 


ENJOY 
GRAND 
OPERA 
MORE 


You  will  enjoy  Grand  Opera 
still  more  than  you  do  if  you 
will  read  Miss  Mabel  Wagnalls' 
"  Stars  of  the  Opera."  You 
won't  need  a  libretto  if  you 
read  this  book.  In  it  the 
music  and  the  plots  of  more 
than  a  dozen  grand  operas  are 
so  entertainingly  described 
that  even  if  you  "don't  know 
one  note  from  another  "  you  w^ill  become  enthusi- 
astic about  the  music  and  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
every  aria  with  appreciation  and  understanding. 
Added  to  the  opera  descriptions  are  personal 
inter\-iews  with  the  prima  donne.  Read  these 
and  learn — what  Melba  thought  the  first  time 
she  heard  an  opera;  what  Calve  practices  for  her 
high  notes;  and  what  has  made  Nordica  "weep 
barrels  of  tears." 

i2mo.   cloth,  with  many  portraits  of  singers, 
$i.2o,  ttet;   postpaid.  $1.30. 


FUNK  ft  WACNALLS    COMPANY 

44-60  Eist  2jd  Street,  New  York 
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Study  at  Home 

Graduate  correspondence  students 
hold  highest  records  and  are  most  suc- 
cessful in  passing  bar  examinations.  Leading 
home  study  law  course  in  America — recognized 

by  bench,  bar  and  highest  educational  authorities.  Our  own 
texts — lately  prepared  by  Deans  and  Professors  irom  leading 
university  law  schools — Harvard,  University  of  Chica- 
go, Mlchiganr  Wisconsin,  Illinois^  Iowa,  Leiand 
Stanford,  and  others.  We  guarant'  e  to  coach  free  any 
ION      ET'iduate  failing  to  pass  bar    examina- 


,PU><1 


We  Make  Your 

Home  a 

University 


=  Legally    trained    men 


achieve  the  greatest  success  in  business  and 

public  life.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Eilward  H.  Harriman, 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Robert  S.  Lovett,  John  Mitchell,  Samuel 
Gompers,  John  F.  Pillon,  and  thousan;s  of  our  most  noted 
men  and  lawyers  have  studied  law  without  attending  a  resi- 
dent college. 

President  Taft  Says: 

"Every  man  who  expects  to  achieve  snb- 
stantial  success  in  the  business  or  profes- 
sional world  should  be  legally  traineo." 

Decide  Now  to  study  hiw,  and  thus  make  the 
first  step  toward  a  great  and  successful  busi- 
ness or  professional  career.  Extremely  low  cost — easy 
monthly  payments*    Send  free  coupon  for  catalog. 

Our  Great  Offer 

Write  at  once  and  learn  how  to  save 
over  half  the  cost  by  enrolling  now.  Greatly 
reduced  scholarships  offered  at  this  time  to  se- 
cure a  large  enrollment  quickly.  We  reserve  right  to  with- 
draw oFfer  at  any  time  ;  be  quick,  send  in  the  coupon  right 
away  and  secure  full  particulars  of  the  most  remarkable  offer 
ever  made  by  any  institution  of  learning. 

Special  Business  Law  Course 

for  those  desiring  a  knowledge  of  commercial 

law.  Know  your  legal  rights:  keep  out  of  lawsuits.  Send 
coupon  today.  Don't  wait  until  the  offer  is  withdrawn  and 
it  is  too  late. 

Send  Free  Coupon  Cut  out  and  mail  thu 

■■^^■■■■■•■■•4    Coupon  today  for  FREE  112-p8Be 
FREE    COUPON      ♦     catalos    and  full  particulars  of 
^    our  great  offer  to  new  students. 
^     Don't  delay — send  at  once — 
<*     ri^ht  now. 


LaSalle  Extension 
University 

Box  8379  Chicago,  III. 


GentJemen— Please  send    at     • 
once  particulars   and    complete     # 
catalog  FREE,  regarding   Special     ♦ 
Advertising   Scholarsliips    offered     ^ 
in  your  Department  of  Law.  ^ 


Name 


Street  &  No. 


City. 


State. 


LaSalle 

Extension 

University 

^      Box  8379 

^^     Chicago, 
%      Illinois 

* 


^8  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,   no  plumbing,    little  water. 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  leQgth  batbs,  far  better  tban  tin  tubB.     Laets 

for  years.    Write  for  Bpecial  agents  offer  and  deaoriptioa. 

Boblnson  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  693  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  O. 


THE  BEST    CHRISTMAS   PRESENT 


for  year  Notes,  Ins.  Policies  and  Valaable  Papers,  is  a 

BARLER  NEW  DOCUMENT  FILE 

Made  of  steel,  covered  with  seal  grain  keratol  leather.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  A  perfect  File  for  office,  home,  or  sifety 
deposit  box  at  the  bank.  Opens  like  a  book.  20  strong  manila 
pockets,  4'/<  X 10^-^  in.  with  metal  eyelets.  Cord  allows  expan- 
sion, and  holds  fast  without  tying.    Net  price,  $1.25  delivered. 

Guaranteed  Satisfactory  or  Money  Returned. 
BARLER  FILE  CO.,  60  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


nection  of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  and  the 
associate  in  her  youth  of  Coleridge, 
Southey,  Lamb,  and  others  of  that  group. 
She  died  in  1887.  Mr.  Clark  Russell  was 
educated  in  Winchester  and  in  France,  and 
went  to  sea  as  a  midshipman  in  the  mer- 
chant service  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  a 
half.  He  made  several  voyages  to  India, 
Australia,  and  China,  but  abandoned  the 
sea  after  seven  or  eight  years.  He  wrote 
a  few  novels  under  a  nom-de-plume,  and 
contributed  to  a  few  London  periodicals. 

Like  all  prolific  writers,  he  produced  a 
mass  of  inferior  work.  Many  of  his  books 
were  dictated  to  a  secretary,  and,  like 
most  dictated  work,  these  books  have  a 
rather  inflated,  rhetorical,  literary  manner. 
They  have  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  and 
the  merits  of  oratory.  As  prose  they  are 
not  good. 

But  tho  kis  style  was  careless,  and  his 
judgment  too  frequently  led  astray  by 
something  taking  and  attra^etive,  he  was  a 
conscientious  writer.  His  books  are  well 
proportioned.  They  are  well  thought  out. 
His  characters  have  all  been  "seen."  Even 
his  ships  have  character.  No  other  sea- 
writer,  except  perhaps  Melville  (and,  in  our 
own  day,  Mr.  Elliott),  has  given  such 
patient,  inventive  care  to  the  setting  in 
which  his  characters  move.  The  Indiaman 
in  "My  Shipmate  Louise,"  the  schooner 
yacht  Lady  Maud,  in  the  story  of  that 
name,  the  80-ton  schooner  in  "A  Midship- 
man's Log,"  and  the  ship  Grosvenor,  which 
foundered  untimely,  are  all  as  minutely 
realized  as  the  house  in  which  Pere  Goriot 
lived.  They  are  some  of  a  small  fleet 
which,  under  his  house-flag,  sail  the  seas  of 
the  world  of  \ision.  Those  seas,  up  to 
now,  are  lonely  seas,  with  very  few  ships 
upon  them.  They  abound  more  in  great 
storms,  desert  islands,  and  sunsets  as  far  as 
our  reading  goes. 

His  minute,  pictorial  realization  of  ships 
and  the  sea  is  his  chief  literary  quality. 
He  saw  things  so  clearly  that  he  could  make 
them  real  in  description.  He  realized  an 
incident  so  completely  that  he  could  make 
the  incident  seem  real  in  writing.  But  his 
mind  seldom  wandered  from  the  sea  and 
from  the  marine  character.  He  cared, 
after  all,  for  very  little  of  the  world,  and  he 
was  never  quite  strong  enough  to  judge  that 
little.  His  sense  of  character  was  narrow 
and  rather  superficial;  his  mind  worked  in 
one  groove.  He  referred  everything,  one 
would  think,  to  his  own  reading  or  to  his 
own  experience;  he  was  not  one  of  the 
lawgivers.  He  had  -vvnde  reading,  wide 
experience,  and  strong  fantasy,  but  not 
imagination. 

At  his  best,  in  such  books  as  "The  Con- 
vict Ship"  and  "My  Shipmate  Louise,"  he 
gives  pictures  of  marine  society  which  are 
as  good  as  such  things  can  be.  They  are 
excellent  in  their  kind,  but  the  kind  is  not 
the  kind  which  engages  the  supreme  and 
kingly  intellect.  The  characters  have  the 
\drtues  and  vices  of  seafarers.  They  have 
humor  and  strength,  together  with  a  good 
deal  of  commonness  and  much  theatricality 
in  moments  of  emotion.  Character  did  not 
deeply  move  Mr.  Clark  Russell.  He  loved 
incident  and  natural  beauty  more. 

Still  the  gift  often  ran  away  with  him. 
But  in  his  best  books  and  in  his  wonder- 
ful short  studies  he  has  set  down  the  sem- 
blance of  sea  life  and  of  the  changing 
beauty  of  the  waters  as  faithfully  as  such 
things  can  be  done. 
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'IVe  ^otyou 
Beaten,  Dad' 


Missed! 


^  One  poor  shot  and  the  game  is  lost  I  Such  close,  ex- 
citing situations  are  one  reason  (or  the  intense  fascination 
of  Billiards  and  Poo! — These  fine,  lively  home  games 
which  inspire  the  keenest  sort  of  friendly  rivalry. 

You  can  play  Billiards  and  Pool  now  without  frequent- 
ing a  public  poolroom.     You  can  have  in  your  home  a 

BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

and  play  while  you  are  paying  for  it.  No  special  room 
is  needed.  The  Burrowes  Table  can  be  set  on  your 
dining-room  or  library  table  or  mounted  on  its  own  legs 
or  compactly  folding  stand.  Only  a  moment  is  required 
to  set  It  up  or  to  take  it  down  and  set  it  out  of  the  way. 
Sizes  run  up  to  4  H  x  9  feet  (standard).  Complete  play- 
ing equipment  of  balls,  cues,  etc.,  free  with  each  Table. 

Burrowes  Tables  are  used  for  home  practice  by  some 
of  the  foremost  professionals.  Every  Table  of  whatever 
size  is  scientifically  accurate  in  proportions,  to  the  smallest 
detail,  and  adapted  to  the  most  expert  play. 

n52  DOWTN 

Prices  are  $6,  $1 S,  $25.  $35,  $45.  $55,  $75.  etc.  on 
terms  of  $  I  or  more  down  and  a  small  amount  each  month. 

FREE  TRIAL- NO  RED  TAPE 

On  receipt  of  first  instnllmeni  we  will  ship  Table. 
Play  on  it  one  week.  If  uusiitisfactor.v  return  it, 
and  on  its  receipt  we  will  refund,  your  deposit. 
This  ensures  you  a  free  trial.  Write  today  for 
illustrated  catalog  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

E.T.  Burrowes  Co.,  709  Center  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
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MtiiiiPEN 


^niooreVi  makes 
tA  CCcrr^  Christmas 


^  A 


mong    your    rrien< 


you  can  probably  count  many  who 
would  greatly  enjoy  the  convenience 
and  luxury  of  a  Moore's  pen. 

A  Moore's  pen  is  as  ti^ht  as  a  screw  top  bottle  and  can 
be  carried  in  any  position,  witliovit  fear  of  leaking. 
When  closed,  tlie  pen-point  is  snbmerered  in  ink.  Un- 
screw the  cap,  push  out  the  pen  and  the  ink  flows 
evenly  and  freely  at  the  first  stroke.  To  Ull,  simply 
unscrew  the  cap  and  drop  in  the  ink. 

Moore's    are   made  in  various  sizes  and  lengths  of 
barrels  with  pen-points  to  suit  any  hand. 

Prices  range  from  $2.50  to  $5.50 

For  the  holiday  season  the  pens  are  put  up  in  attract- 
ive Christmas  boxes.  Those  who  wish  to  make  a  more 
elaborate  gift  can  select  pens  with  gold  bands,  gold  and 
silver  filigree  work  ana  solid  gold  and  silver  over-lay 
ranging  in  price  from  $5.00  to  <f45.00.  These  are  en- 
cased in  special  leather  gift  boxes  lined  with  satin, 
EoeiV  Moore  Non-Leakable  FourloinPen  carries 
with  it  the  most  uncondilional  guarantee 
For  Sale  By  Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO. 

Jldams  Cashing  &  Foster.  Selling  Agents 
1 68  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Going  Up. — It  was  a  dark  morning, 
and  Mr.'  Dorkins  was  groping  around  in 
the  basement,  when  somebody  suddenly 
flashed  a  dark  lantern  on  him. 

Mechanically  ho  threw  up  his  hands. 

"  I'm  the  gas-meter  inspector,"  ex- 
plained the  intruder. 

Whereupon  Mr.  Dorkins  held  his  hands 
up  still  higher. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Mosaic. — The  teacher  asked:  "  When 
did  Moses  live?  " 

After  the  silence  had  become  painful  she 
ordered:  "  Open  your  Old  Testaments. 
What  does  it  say  there?  " 

A  boy  answered:    "Moses,  4000." 

"  Now,"  said  the  teacher,  "  why  didn't 
you  know  when  Moses  lived?  " 

"  Well,"  replied  the  boy,  "  I  thought  it 
was  his  telephone  number." — Suburban 
Life. 


I 


His  Plans. — She  was  a  lady  visitor  to 
the  prison,  kindly  and  well-meaning,  and 
as  she  chattered  with  a  burglar  who  had 
been  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, she  thought  she  detected  signs  of 
reform  in  him. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  "  have  you  any 
plans  for  the  future,  on  the  expiration  of 
your  sentence  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma'am,"  he  said  hopefully. 
*'  I've  got  the  plans  of  two  banks  and  a 
post-office  " — The  Argonaut. 


Frightful. — A  young  Boston  woman,  ex- 
tremely athletic,  rides  very  well,  and, 
seated  astride  her  horse,  she  resembles  a 
beautiful  boy.  Riding  one  day  in  her 
masculine  habit,  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  thrown.  An  old  sea-captain  hastened 
to  her  aid.  Raising  her  gently,  he  touched 
a  corset,  and  shouted  in  wild  alarm  to  a 
bystander:  "  Get  a  doctor,  quick  !  Here's 
a  young  chap's  ribs  runnin'  north  and  south 
instead  of  east  and  west." — Mariners' 
Advocate. 


The  Limit. — Jack  Bradley,  an  Atchison 
traveling  man,  is  a  clever  ventriloquist. 
The  other  day  at  Denton,  Bradley  had 
Forrest  Warren,  an  Atchison  Globe  repre- 
sentative, chasing  up  and  down  the  street 
and  through  alleys  looking  for  a  supposed 
farmer  who  kept  up  continual  calls  for  the 
Globe  man.  When  the  "  farmer "  said 
"  I  want  to  pay  him  five  years'  subscrip- 
tion," Warren  broke  down  the  door  in 
William  Gillan's  store  in  his  search  for 
the  mythical  voice. — Kansas  City  Journal. 


Dry  Humor. — The  Governor  of  Maine 
was  at  the  school  and  was  telling  the  pupils 
what  the  people  of  different  States  were 
called. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  the  people  from  In- 
diana are  called  '  Hoosiers ' ;  the  people 
from  North  Carolina  '  Tar  Heels  ' ;  the 
people  from  Michigan  we  know  as  '  Michi- 
ganders.'  Now,  what  little  boy  or  girl  can 
tell  me  what  the  people  of  Maine  are 
caUed  ? " 

"  I  know,"  said  a  little  girl. 

"  Well,  what  are  we  called  ?  "  asked  the 
Governor. 

"  Maniacs." — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 
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This  is  the  tobacco 
that  put  the  pipe   c^^ 
on  the  map 

Our  friend  the  pipe  never  did  have  a 
fair  show  till  Prince  Albert  came  on 
deck.  But  now — doesn't  it  seem  as  if 
everybody  is  smoking  one? 

Prince  Albert  has  done  more  to  make 
the  pipe  popular  than  all  other  tobacco 
ever  smoked. 

Men  who  never  could  smoke  a  pipe  are 
enjoying  P.  A.  without  limit.  They 
find  it  fragrant,  mellow,  altogether  satis- 
fying. It  holds  its  fire  close  without 
ever  being  soggy  or  slow.  It  burns  long 
and  leaves  nothing  but  a  pleasant  memory 
and  dust-fine  ashes. 

It  can't  bite  tongues 

For    the   man    who  love*    a    pipe    here    i»    the 
dandiest  Xmam  Gift  ever  ! 

A  pound  of  his  favorite  tobacco — Prince  Albert  "the 
joy  smoke''  in  a  beautiful  crystal  glass  Humidor. 
The  glass  knob  on  the  lid  is  hollow  and  contains  a 
sponge  to  be  moistened  that  keeps  the  tobacco  fresh 
and  fragrant  till  all  is  smoked.  The  Humidor  can 
be  filled  again,  used  forever,  so  it  is  a  gift 
he  will  always  have.  Order  this  Humidor 
now  from  any  tobacco  or  cigar  store. 


^^^4 


t^Ji? 


.^i 


Prince  Albert  is  prepared  by  an  e.xchisive 
patented  process  that  takes  out  the  bite. 
Avoid    substitutes.       All  tobacco  shops 
sell  P.  A.  in  loc  tins,  Jc  cloth  bags,  half- 
pound    and  pound   tin    humidors  and 
the  handsome    crystal  glass   humidor 
mentioned  above. 


B.  J.  BEYNOLDS  TOB0GGO  CO 


Winston-Salem,   N.  C 


^^^^^^' 


ti 


DON'T  SHOUT" 

"  I  hear  you,    I  can  hear  now  as 
[well    as  anybod.v.     'How?'     Oh 
»    something      new  —  THE 
n    MORLEY   PHONE.     I've  a 
|Sf    pair  in  myeuranow.  bat 

nro  invisible.    I  would  not  know 
I  hnd  thorn  in.  mjrself,  only  that 
henriill  ritrht." 


The  MORLET  PHOKS  for  the 

makes  low  sounds  and  whis- 
pers plainly  heard .  Invisil 
comfortable,    weightless    and 
harmless.    Anyono  can  adjust  t 
it.    Over  ona  hundred  thou- 
snnd  sold.     Writo  for  bixiklct  and  testimonials. 

THE  MORLEY  CO..  Depl.  772,  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila. 


20,000  M8T;i:.TJn  Use 


You're  loslni;  far  more 
ban  (18   every   year  by 
ng  without  the  llen- 
nett.    Tbl8  IlKht. 
thorou  ghly 
modem  type- 
writer c*n 
be  carried 
wherever 
you  go— slip- 
ped      Into 
jocket  or 
grip.     It 
s»ve«    yoa 
time — 

stenographic  charges — Ingure*  neat  buslnef«-llWe  letttTB. 
inakes  carlK)nol  onlcrs.  does  all  tlie  widely  aavertlsed  1100 
macblnesdo.  LET  OS  PROVE  THIS.  See  the  eftii-lent 
work.  Writeforcatalog  and  Special  offer.  Splendid  chance 
for  agents.  Fore  tun  itddress:  Tofaniuin  St  ,  I^Midon.F.t^ 
A.  M.  Bennett  Typewriter    Co..    366  Broadway.    New  York 


Rite-Lite  Adjustable  Shaving  and  Toilet  Glass 

^^^^^^^^^^^^  Solves  the  Light  Problem  for  Men  and  Women 
Kvpr  AVatfh  Voiir  Ilusbniiil  AVhile  H«>  Wns  Shavinc?  Tnrniug  and 
twigtinp  to  get  the  light — to  avoid  the  shadows?  Using  an  ordinarr  mirror  i»  the  most 
exasperating  part  of  shaTing.  It  would  please  him  if  yoa  would  give  him  a  Rite.Lite. 
HakrH  the  fthare  easier  and  qalrker.  Honrn  need  It  In  thrir  Rondotr.  Swlnglnr  arm  ■djai>|. 
nlilr.  up.  down  and  side-ways  lurnn  on  ftwirel  around  to  get  the  day  or  artificial  llg-bt, 
Mrkel  (Inures.  Trlee  delUered— 6  ln„  f:!.t»l>  ;  T  ln_  M.OO.  SerenU.  (Illed  with  Magni- 
fying mirror  one  tide,  flat  mirror  rererse  side.  ^.00, t  Best  quality  Kreaeh  Blrrors. 
1I>K.%I<  Xn.A8  t^IKT.     Money  hark  If  not  uUsfled.    lllnslrated  booklet  free. 

RiTE-LITE  GUSS  CO..  245  North  Salina  Street,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 
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Promote  the  Beauty 
and  Purity 


of  Shin  and  Hair 
with  Cuticura  Soap 

The  regular  use  of  Cuticura 
Soap,  assisted  when  neces- 
sary by  Cuticura  Ointment, 
does  more  for  poor  com- 
plexions, red,  rough  hands, 
itching  scalps,  and  dry, 
thin  and  falling  hair  than 
all  other  methods  com- 
bined. Purest,  sweetest 
and  most  economical  for 
toilet,   bath   and   nursery. 

Cuticura  Soap  and  O'ntment  are  sold  through- 
out the  world.  A  liberal  sample  of  each,  with 
32-p.  booklet  on  the  care  of  the  skin  and  hair,  post- 
free  from  nearest  depot:  Potter  Drug  &  Chem. 
Corp.,  sole  p'ops.,  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston, 
TJ.  S.  A.;  F.  Newbery  &  Sons,  27,  Charterhouse 
Sq.,  London;  R.  Towns  &  Co..  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.; 
Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town;  Muller,  Maclean  &  Co., 
Calcutta  and  Bombay. 


M  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOOR  NAME  $1  OC 
COPPER    PLATE,    IN    CORRECT   SCRIPT  l«fcW 

rHE  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE   TOU  Oil    YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
MMPIE  CARDS    OR    WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 

•»noNUS 


PHILA. 


Balsam  Pine   Pillows 


Deep  Thought  Here. — If  a  man  were  as 
cheap  as  almost  any  woman  can  make  him 
feel,  no  woman  could  resist  him  merely  as 
a  bargain. — Puck. 


Had  Heard  About  It. — Cy — "  Come  on, 
Hannah,  let's  take  a  look  at  old  Wall 
Street." 

Hannah  (nervously) — "  Don't  you 
think  we'd  better  do  our  shoppin'  first  ?  " 
—Life. 


By  the  Way. — "  What  broke  up  the 
Suffragist  parade  ?  " 

"  A  shopkeeper  hung  out  a  sign  announ- 
cing 5s.  silks  at  Is.  ll^^d." — Christian 
Intelligencer. 

Informal. — Mrs.  Back  Bay — "  I  shall 
want  you  to  be  drest  by  3  o'clock,  Ellen, 
to  receive  any  friends  that  may  call." 


Ellen — "  Oh,    lor,  mum  !    Ain't    you 
to  be  in  ?  " — Boston  Transcript. 


goin 


Nifty. — "  How  does  this  noted  healer, 
who  cures  his  patients  by  touching  them, 
differ  from  a  regular  physician  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  touches  them  before  he  cures 
them." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Not  a  Home  Companion. — Mrs.  Hoyle 
— "  How  much  did  her  husband  leave  her 
when  he  died  ?  " 

Mrs.  Doyle — "  One  more  evening  a 
week  than  when  he  was  alive." — Judge. 


A  New  List. — Teacher — "  How  many 
zones  has  the  earth  ?  " 

Pupil — "  Five." 

Teacher — "  Correct.     Name  them." 

Pupil — "  Temperate  zone,  intemperate, 
canal,  horrid,  and  o." — Life. 


8EMIDII    PILLOW   CO., 


Breathe  the  health-giving, 
nerve  restoring  pines  when 
you    sleep    by     securing    a 

Breath  O'The  Forest"  Bal- 
sam Pine  Pillow  made  from 
pure  Balsam  Pine  Needles. 
Greatly  relieves  and  bene- 
fits sufferers  of  Catarrh, 
Hay  Fever.  Asthma,  Ner- 
vousness, Insomnia,  Con- 
sumption. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Dept.  D ,       Bemidii,  Minn* 


The  Real  Puzzle. — Father  (impressive- 
ly)— "  Suppose  I  should  be  taken  away 
suddenly,  what  would  become  of  you,  my 
boy  ?  " 

Irreverent  Son — "  I'd  stay  here.  The 
question  is,  What  would  become  of  you  ?  " 
— West  Chester  Critic. 


Incredible. —  Miss  Scribble  ^  "  The 
heroine  of  my  next  story  is  to  be  one  of 
those  modern  advanced  girls  who  have 
ideas  of  their  own  and  don't  want  to  get 
married." 

The  Colonel  (politely) — "  Ah,  indeed, 
I  don't  think  I  ever  met  that  type." — Life. 


Not  in  the  Dictionary. — A  teacher  was 
reading  to  her  class  and  came  across  the 
word  "  unaware."  She  asked  if  any  one 
knew  its  meaning. 

One  small  girl  timidly  raised  her  hand 
and  gave  the  following  definition: 

"  '  Unaware  '  is  what  you  take  off  the 
last  thing  before  you  put  your  nightie  on." 
— Harper^s  Monthly. 


This  is  Awful. — "  Well,"  the  doctor  said, 
"  I've  paid  off  the  mortgage  on  my  home 
in  Woodlawn." 

"  Cock-a-doodle-doo  !  "  exclaimed  the 
professor. 

"  Now  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  Got  your  shanty  clear,  haven't  you  ?  " 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Secret  of  a  Man's  Perfect  Gift 

This  will  gladden  any  woman's  heart,  for  both  by 
name  and  nature  (symbolical  of  love  and  joy)  it 
most  delicately  expresses  the  sentiment  of  giving. 

^ — -»^^^  It  is  made  on/y  of  nature's  sweetness 
/^^^~'^'*\  — fi"y  times  more  concentrated  than 
'  ^     customary  perfumes — no  alcohol,  no 

adulterant. 


LILY  OF 

THE  VALLEY 


/RIEGERSS 


fia 


KXAIT  M/.E 
REGULAR  BOTTLK 


FlowerDrofts 


Why  notgioe"her"  abollleforChrislmaa? 

At  dealer's  or  from  us,  $1.50.  Special 
Xmas  offering — Rieger's  "  Flower  Drops," 
silk-lined  package,  hand-painted  or  Persian 
silk,  $2.00.  "Perle  do  Jardin"  in  cut-glaas 
bottle  in  silk-lined  leather  box,  $5.00. 

IVlention  kind  you  want  —  send  money  in 
any  way.  ( Monej)  back  if  not  pleated.) 
Mention  druggist's  name  and  send  for  OA^ 

MiniatureBottU'Ri('gfr's"FlowerDrops"^UC 
Rieger's  "Flower  Drops"  comes  in  cut- 
glass  bottle — long-pointed  stopper  to  touch 
handkerchief  or  clothing  (drop  unnecessary). 
Odors :  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violet,  RoK. 
Lilac,  Crabapple,  Orange  Blossoms. 

PAUL  RIEGER 
191   First  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
208  Sonth  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago 

Paris     .\ew  York     San  Francisco 


Wedding 


INVITATIONS,  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
\i»illiie  4'ards  and  Clamped 
SCitloiier.v.  Correct  Styles  from 
an  Elejaiit  Shop  at  Moderate  l»rlc«'S.  Samples  upon  request 
LVCKTT,  »I7  \'.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Ittd. 
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He  Knew.—"  The  object  of  the  average 
explorer  seems  to  be  to  acquire  enough 
material  for  a  lecture." 

"  Yes;  that  is  my  wife's  aim  when  she 
explores  my  pockets." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


^rriE    LITERARY  DIGEST 


The  Test.— Billy— "  Huh  !  I  bet  you 
didn't  have  a  good  time  at  your  Ijirthday 
party  yesterday." 

Willie—"  I  bet  I  did." 

Billy — "  Then  why  ain't  you  sick  to- 
day ?  " — Philadelphia  Record. 


His  Guess. — Teacher  (to  class  in  geog- 
raphy)— "  Johnny,  th(^  Hudson  River  flows 
into  New  York  Bay.  That  is  its  mouth. 
Now  where  is  its  source  ?  " 

Johnny  (after  careful  deliberation) — 
"  At  the  other  end,  ma'am." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


The  First  Requisite. — "  Are  you  in- 
terested in  the  recall  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  the  habitual  candi- 
date. "  What  I  am  interested  in  is  a 
means  of  getting  somewhere  in  the  first 
place." — Washington  Star. 


Supply  and  Demand. — The  Wife — 
"  Big  checks  for  dresses  will  not  be  in  de- 
mand this  season."  '' 

TSE  Husband — "  Thank  heaven!  " — 
Baltimore  American. 


A  Bill-poster. — "  Did  that  patient  you 
were  telling  me  about  respond  to  your 
treatment?  "  asked  the  doctor's  neighbor. 

■'  Not  yet,"  repUed  the  .physician.  "  I've 
sent  him  four  bills  already." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 


Prodigies. — Jones — "  Yes,  sir,  that  boy 
of  mine  is  a  piano-player.  Why,  he  can 
play  with  his  toes." 

Brown — "  How  old  is  he  ?  " 

Jones—"  Fifteen." 

Brown — "  I've  got  a  boy  at  home  who 
can  play  with  his  toes,  and  he's  only  one 
year  old." — Catholic  News. 


Too  Hasty. — At  a  lecture  a  well-known 
authority  on  economics  mentioned  the  fact 
that  in  some  parts  of  America  the  number 
of  men  was  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  women,  and  he  added  humorously: 

"  I  can,  therefore,  recommend  the  ladies 
to  emigrate  to  that  part." 

A  young  woman  seated  in  one  of  the 
last  rows  of  the  auditorium  got  up  and, 
fuU  of  indignation,  left  the  room  rather 
noisily,  whereupon  the  lecturer  remarked: 

■  1  did  not  mean  that  it  should  be  done 
in  such  a  hurry." — Tit-Bits. 


An  "Appreciation." — A  young  lady  who 
had  returned  from  a  toiir  through  Italy 
with  her  father  informed  a  friend  that  he 
like  all  the  Italian  cities,  but  most  of  all 
he  loved  Venice. 

■  Ah.  Venice,  to  be  sure  !  "  said  the 
friend.  "'  I  can  readily  understand  that 
your  father  would  like  Venice,  with  its 
gondolas,  and  St.  Mark's,  and  Michel- 
angelos." 

"  Oh,  no,"  the  young  lady  interrupted, 
"  it  wasn't  that.  He  liked  it  because  he 
could  sit  in  the  hotel  and  fish  from  the 
window." — Catholic  News. 


$5.00  Per  Month 


Buys  This 

Visible 
Typewriter 


Here     is     the     offer     that     astounded     the     typewriter    world: 

npi  i-»  li/f       1     1     KT  O     /^l*  The  machine  with  the 

Ihe  ramous  Model  INo.  o  Uhver — type  bars  that  strike 

downvvaiti — that  makes  the  "write-in-sight"  principle  mechanically  practical.  It  is  so 
■simple  children  learn  to  operate  it  in  ten  minutes — so  fast  the  experts  choose  it — so 
strong  a  shrewd  business  man  insists  upon  it — Tiie  World's  Standard. 

You  Can  Make  It  Yours  So  Easy — wiJhout'it^"'^  " 
No  Cash  Until  You  See  It— "«"  T  ""^  "'  !n  your  home  or 

* '**  ■w*»*w»*  ^^aavmA  a.  x^»*  k^ww  m*.  omce,  then  you  make  your  decision 
— no  salesman  to  influence  or  hurry  you— if  you  keep  it  you  pay  only  ?5.00  down — it 
will  earn  its  own  way  thereafter. 

Stop  Paying  in  Nine  Months,  Only  $50  in  All— 

no  interest — no  chattel  mortgages — no  collectors — no  publicity — no  delay.  Positively 
the  best  typewriter  value  ever  given — the  best  selling  plan  ever  devised. 

If  You  Own  a  Typewriter  Now— pTymem-we"  "win  ^hl 

liberal    with  you.  ^  (  j,„„  ^^„  ^^,  ,.,  ^^^^^^  Christmas) 

Send  vour  name  and   address  on  coupon  and  ''  ~  ^  ■■  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  "  ^  ^—  ^  ^  ^  _  • 

we  will  tell  ymi  more  about  this  unusual  offer-  I    Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate 

more  about  this  splendid  typewriter-it  won't  |        159  G.M.N.  State  St..  Chicago 

cost  you  anything  and  you   will  be  under  no  ,  ,.  j         .  ,     . 

obligation-  we  won't  send  a  salesman.  '    „,  ,}""  ""w  send,  w.thout  i,la<-.ng  me  under  any 

Tear  out  the  coupon  now-you  might  forget.  |    wHter  offer-^""**"   >nf..rm.tK,n    of   your   type- 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate     |  -'^<"»« 

159  G.  M.  N.  State  Street,  Chicago  ^*"'"* 

(73)  J     My  old  machine  is  a No 


W^^^^MMm 


You  can  have  the  temperature  of  your 
home  under  periect  control  every  minute 
of  the  day  and  night  and  with  as  little 
attention  as  you  sjive  a  clock. 

t'liabli's  one  lu  dclrrniine  exactly  the  dosrr' 
warmth  (irsired  during  the  day  ;  indicate.  »ni 
retiring,  the  chani:©  wf  tfiiipcratiire  for  thr 
tii^^ht,  and.  by  a  simple  adjustment  of  llie 
time  attachment,  secure  aut<nnatiraUy  a  re- 
sumption of  tlie  day-time  temperature  at  tlie 
time  of  arising.  Perfect  heat  regulation 
means  health,  comfort  and  economy. 

LATEST  MODEL- 
CLOCK  IMPROVEMENTS 


The  eloek  revolves  in  a  complete  eirrh- 
to  any  positiotn  for  windin'.:  witli  key— 
:tl?i"  detaehahle — jtll  windtn::^  wiUi  same 
key.      R  eeivin^^  socket  for  liolding  key. 


I\  LIVING  ROOM 


The    '^Minneapolis*'    Has    Been    The   Standard 
For  28  Years 

Used  with  hot  watt  r.  Iu>t  air.  steam  or  natural  gas  heatiu;:. 
Sold  t>v  the  whoU'sale  and  retail  heating  trade  everywhere 
under  positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

Send  for  our  booklet. 

WM.  R.  SWEATT,  Sec'y 

General  Offices: 
703  Palace  BIdg.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

144  Hicll  .*!..  BOSTON*  21S  K.  Wnshinal.Mi  St..  SYRACISK 

1100  Title  OuarsntT  BWs  ,  ST.  UK'IS    4(W  liaradd  Bids  .  CLEV. 
llllS  Pratt  St.,  OM.\H.\  1417  Mikiii  St.,  KANSAS  CITY 


THREE 

GENERATIONS 
qT  BABIES 


1 


Have  been 
Successfully 
Raised  on  , 


V 


BORDEN'S 

EAGLE 

BRA.ND 

CONDENSED  MILK 

'-€     COiCINAt 

It  insures  a  firm  foundation 
for  a  healthy  maturity 


BORDEN'S  CONDENSED  MILK  CO. 

"LtAOERS       or    CUAL'TV" 


NEW    *0»R 
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Coffee  Pot 

Style 
No.  8293 


Now  Have  Good 
Coffee  Always 

Manning-Bowman  Percolators  insure  uni- 
formly good  coffee,  clear,  rich,  full-flavored, 
healthful.  The  liquid  coffee  never  remains 
in  contact  with  the  grounds,  never  becomes 
rank  or  bitter,  no  matter  now  long  it  stands. 
They  make  coffee  quickly,  starting  with 
cold  water.  They  are  simple  and  easy  to 
clean— no  valves,  no  clogging— dandy  as 
an  ordinary  pot. 

IManning- 
Bo"%vinan 

Coffee  Percolators 

are  made  in  over  a  hundred 
styles  and  sizes,  solid  cop- 
per, nickel,  silver  plate  and 
aluminum. 

At  leading  dealers.  Write 
for  Free  Recipe  Book  and 
Catalogue  No.  M-3. 

MANNING.    BOWMAN 
&  COMPANY, 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Also  makers  of  Manning-Bowman  Chaf- 
ing Dishes  with  "Ivory"  Enameled  Food 
Pans,  Eclipse  Bread  Makers,  Alcohol  Gas 
Stoves,  Tea  Ball  Tea  Pots  and  Urns, 
Chaflng  Dish  Accessories,  Celebrated 
M.  &  B.  Brass,  Copper  and  Nickel  Polish. 


These  trad^-mark  crisscross  lines  on  every  package 

Crescbs£Hts^0arley 

rPVCtsilcS£>fiW^45/AND   DESSERT 

VI  jMdi»  ^>r  ceKyL  foods 

For  CASES  of  STOMmnNTEsmCKiDNhuND  Liver  Troubles 

Delicious  foodslf^sick  o^velL       AsMvour  physician. 
Leading  Crocfl^.  .^  ^T     For^kook  o^sample,  write 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  WATERTOWN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Give  Her  This 

Absolutely 

Protects 

Furs  and 

CiothiDg 

Against 

Moths 

A  Piedmont 

Moth-Proof  Red  Cedar  Chest 

— beautiful,  decorative,  unique,  useful — 
a  present  that  will  mean  a  lifetime's  pleasant 
remembrance  by  the  one  who  receives  it.  Perfect  Storajje  for  laces, 
furs,  blankets,  etc.  Moth,  fifoiise.  Dust  and  Damp  Proof.  Orna- 
mental copper  bands  and  rivets.  Blany  other  styles  in  Chests,  Chiffo- 
robes  and  Wardrobe  Couches.  All  Prices.  Shipped  direct  from  factory 
at  faetory  prices,  prepaid,  15  dajsMree  trial.  Send  for  big,  free 
catalog  and  booklet.    "The  Story  of  Red  Cedar." 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,       Dept.  13,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


CURRENT    EVENTS 

Foreign 

Nov.   17. — British,  French,  and  Russian  troops 
make  separate  demonstrations  in  Tien-Tsin. 
RiLssia  issues  an  ultimatum  to  Persia  demanding 
that     W.     Morgan     Shuster,     the     American 
Treasurer-General,  be  dismissed. 

The  revolutionary  forces  in  Venezuela,  under 
former  President  Castro,  meet  with  a  decided 
defeat  near  San  Cristobal. 

Nov.  19. — The  excess  of  deaths  over  births  in 
France  during  the  first  six  months  of  1911 
total  18,279.  as  again.st  some  20,000  excess  of 
births  for  a  corresponding  period  in  1910. 

Nov.  20. — President  Caceres  of  Santo  Domingo 
is  assassinated. 

Nov.  21. — A  mob  of  suffragettes  attempts  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  are  repulsed  by  the  police. 

Domestic 

Nov.  18. — General  Bernardo  Reyes  is  arrested 
at  San  Antonio  by  a  United  States  Marshal, 
charged  with  violating  the  neutraUty  laws. 

Judge  Kohlsaat,  in  Chicago,  quashes  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  obtained  by  the  beef-packers, 
but  delays  filing  the  order  for  four  days  to 
permit  of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
Nov.  20. —  Nelson  W.  Aldrich  defends  his  idea  of 
a  central  bank  before  four  thousand  bankers 
at  New  Orleans. 

Nov.  21. — John  D.  Rockefeller  is  charged  by 
Leonidas  Merritt  before  the  Stanley  Steel 
Investigating  Committee  with  having  un- 
scrupulously obtained  some  $70,000,000  worth 
of  property  by  shutting  down  on  a  loan. 

A  fund  of  $50,000,000  has  been  raised  by  New 
York  financiers  to  handle  the  cotton  crop  of 
1911  and  "maintain prices." 

Nov.  23. — Chief  Justice  White  refuses  to  grant  a 
stay  of  the  trial  of  the  indicted  meat-packers, 
and  their  counsel  announces  that  he  will  apply 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  when  it 
meets  on  December  4, 
John  D.  Rockefeller  issues  a  statement  denying 
the  Merritt  charges  of  fraud  and  producing 
afiHdavits  by  Merritt  to  sustain  his  position. 


FIFTY  YEARS    AGO 

December  3. — A  Confederate  force  makes  an  ear- 
ly morning  attack  on  Major  Bowen's  cavalry 
at  Salem,  Mo.,  kilUng  or  wounding  fifteen. 
President  Lincoln  sends  his  message  to  Congress 
He  urges  no  scheme  of  general  emancipation 
or  of  arming  the  slaves,  but  says  that  he  thinks 
it  proper  "to  keep  the  integrity  of  the  Union 
prominent  as  the  primary  object  of  the  con- 
test on  our  part." 

A  Representative  from  Kentucky  is  e.xpelled 
from  Congress  for  active  participation  in  the 
war  on  the  Confederate  side. 

December  4. — Major-General  Sterling  Price  and 
the  men  under  his  command  receive  the  thanks 
of  the  Confederate  Congress  for  their  victory 
at  Lexington,  Mo.,  on  September  20. 

Queen  Victoria  issues  a  proclamation  forbidding 
the  export  of  gunpowder,  niter,  nitrate  of  soda, 
brimstone,  lead,  and  firearms  from  British 
ports. 

December  5. — Reports  of  the  Union  Secretaries 
of  War  and  the  Navy  show  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  in  service  682,971  men,  of  whom 
640.637  are  volunteer  militia,  20.334  are  regu- 
lars, and  22,000  are  seamen  and  marines. 

December  6. — A  riot  occurs  at  Nashville  in 
opposition  to  the  draft  for  soldiers  for  the 
Confederate  Army. 

December  7. — A  naval  engagement  occurs  in 
Mississippi  Sound,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  a 
Union  gmiboat  and  three  armed  Confederate 
vessels. 

General  John  Pope  takes  command  of  the  Union 
forces  between  the  Missouri  and  Osage  Rivers, 
Mo. 

December  8. — A  slight  engagement  occurs  near 
WiUiamsport,  Md. 

December  9. — The  United  States  flotilla  on  the 
lower  Potomac  bombards  the  works  and  build- 
ings of  the  Confederates  at  Freestone  Point, 
Va, 

A  battle  takes  place  on  Bushy  Creek,  about  180 
miles  from  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  Indians  are  engaged  on  both  sides. 
The  Confederates  under  Colonel  Cooper  are 
a.ssisted  by  many  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and 
Creeks,  while  the  Union  forces  imder  Opothley- 
holo  are  assisted  by  many  Cherokees  and 
Seminoles.  About  two  himdred  Union  scalps 
are  taken. 

A  sUght  encounter  occm-s  near  Bertrand,  Mo., 
and  another  near  Sharpsbiu-g,  'Sid. 

A  severe  engagement  is  fought  at  Alleghany 
Camp.  Pocahontas  County,  Va.,  lasting  from 
daylight  till  3  p.m.,  when  both  sides  retire. 


It's  Baker's 

and 

It^s  Delicious 

Made  by  a 
perfect  me- 
chanical 
process 
from  high 
grade  cocoa 
beans,  sci- 
entifically 
,V"'"°'J  blended,  it 
is  of  the 
finest  quality,  full  strength 
and  absolutely  pure  and 
healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and  1  lb. 
cans,  net  weight. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

EstabUshed  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


ONE  YEAR  OLD  PIGS 

especially  fed  and  killed  when  one  year  old,  produce  the 
delicious 

"Forest  Home"  Virginia  Hams 

grown    and    cured    in    the    Old    Southern    Style   on  our 
own  farm. 

8  to  i6  lbs.  30c  lb.  shipped  anywhere.  We  age  them 
one  year  before  shipping— they  will  keep  until  used. 
Freight  paid  on  first  shipment  of  ]0()  lbs.  or  more.  Special 
cooking  receipts  with  each  shipment.  Mail  us  your  order 
for  one  today. 

FOREST    HOME    FARM.    PURCELLVILLE.    VA. 


For  a*i  years  we  have  been  payinf:  our  castome»» 
I  the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
I  methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $'2U0  and  ap 
I  which  we  can  recommend  after  the  m<»st  thorougli 

I  persuDal    ioTeetigatioiL      I'leaBe  aslt  for  Loan   List   No.     7)7 

"  ~ ">  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  savin ^^  investors. 


PERK   NS&CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


PSYCHOLOGY 


-OF- 


INSPIRATION 

BY 
PROF.  GEORGE  LANSING  RAYMOND 

QeoTgt  Washington  Unhenify 

An  Attempt  to  Distinguish  Religrious 
from  Scientific  Truth  and  to  Harmon- 
ize Christianity  with  Modern  Thought 

Dp.  J.  Mark  Bald^vln,  Professor  of  Psychology. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  says:— "I  find  it"  (i.  «.,  the 
psyohologicnl  basis  from  which  the  main  thought  of 
the  book  is  developed)  *"  new  and  vslnable." 

Hon.  tVIIllnm  T.  Harris,  Formerly  V.  S.  Oom- 
missioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  O. : — "  Studies 
in  all  fields  of  esthetics  and  literature  have  given  him 
a  special  power  to  present  a  great  many  current  relig- 
ious questions  in  a  way  that  will  prove  acceptable  to 
serious-minded  people  who  find  themselves  on  ths 
l)orderland  between  the  Christian  and  the  non-Chris- 
tian fields  of  belief.  I  predict  that  it  will  interest 
many  and  provs  helpful  to  them  all." 

Hon.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. ,  t.Ii.D.. 
says?  — "'In  the  ran^e.  only  toowide.  of  superficial  talk 
on  these  great  subjects,  »obody  has  presented  them 
from  this  point  of  view.  Here  is  an  attempt  both  to 
interpret  and  to  formulate  beliefs  which  the  majority 
of  intell  igent  Christians  hold.  For  many  reasons,  alas, 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss,  such  people  are 
not  always  able  to  explain  why  they  hold  what  I  like 
to  call  twentieth-century  views  of  Christian  life  and 
worship." 
12mo, cloth,  340  pages.    $1.40  net;  by  mall,  $1.50 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.Publishers 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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THE   LITERARY  DIGEST 
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In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  coriect  use 
of  woids,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"H.  M.  L.,"  Pottstown,  Pa. — "Which  preposi- 
tion should  follow  the  adjective  'immune.'  lo  or 
from  ? ' ' 

Correct  usage  does  not  limit  the  choice  to  just 
one  particular  preposition,  but  sanctions  any  of 
the  following  three,  to,  from,  or  against;  "immune 
against  further  attacks";  "immune  to  the  action 
of  the  bacillus";   "immune  from  the  disease." 

"O,  W.  J.."  Bozeman,  Mont, — "An  article  con- 
tained In  a  publication  was  entitled  '  Is  Pierponl 
After  You  and  I  ?  '  Is  this  sentence  grammati(;ally 
correct?" 

No  rule  of  grammar  supports  the  use  of  the 
pronoun  "I"  in  this  construction.  The  objective 
form  "me"  should  be  used,  as  conjunctions  mu.st 
connect  "  the  same  ca.se.s  of  nouns  and  pronouns," 
and  in  this  instance  the  pronoun  "you"  is  in  the 
objective  case,  object  of  the  preposition. 

"S.  T.  A.,"  Katonah,  N,  Y. —  "In  a  recently 
published  novel  occurs  the  word  'shand,'  in  asso- 
ciation with  'heaps,'  Kindly  give  the  meaning 
of  this  word." 

Such  a  word  is  in  use  ui  Scotland  as  an  adjective, 
meaning  worthless,  and  also  as  a  noun  to  designate 
base  coin,  as  mentioned  in  Scott's  Gmj  Manncrino: 
"'I  doubt  Glossin  will  prove  but  shand  after  a', 
Mistress,'  said  Jabos,  .  .  .  'but  this  is  a  gude 
half-crown  ony  way.'"  Without  the  context 
from  which  to  judge  of  the  use  of  the  word,  it 
could  not  be  stated  which  of  these  meanings  the 
word  may  convey  in  the  instance  cited  in  the 
query. 

"H.  P.."  Boston. >Mass. — "Is  the  word  that  is 
commonly  sjielled  bouillon  ever  correctly  spelled 
bullion  when  reference  is  made  to  a  broth  or  soup?" 

The  dictionaries  do  not  record  this  variation  of 
spelling,  altho  a  study  of  the  two  words  will  show 
that  the  etymologies  arc  closely  interlaced,  lioth 
being  influencexl  by  the  various  derivatives  from 
the  Latin  bulla,  meaning  a  bubble,  from  which 
comes  the  French  bouillon,  a  bubbling,  a  boiliuK. 
The  two  words  "bouillon"  and  "bullion"  arc  now 
quite  as  distinct  in  spelling  as  they  are  in  meaning. 


A  Strange  Case.— Summoned  to  serve 
upon  a  special  jury  in  the  King's  Bench 
Division  to-day,  Sir  (leorge  Douglas  of 
Springwood  Park,  Kelso,  who  has  a  town 
house  in  Ennismore  Gardens,  asked  Mr. 
Justice  Darling  to  excuse  him  from  s(>rviee 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  oc(!upied  the 
latter  place  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  said 
he  had  come  from  Scotland  in  answer  to 
the  summons,  and  wished  to  return  at  once. 

Mr.  Ju.stick  Darling —  "Have  you 
served  on  juries  in  Scotland  ?  " 

Sir  (Ikorck — "  I  have  never  done  so, 
but  I  am  liable." 

Mr.  Justice  Darlinc; — "  Do  you  want 
to  go  back  to  Scotland  ?  " 

Sir  George — "  Yes." 

Mr.  Justice  Darling — "  When  do  you 
want  to  go  back  ? — because  I  thought  that 
Scotsmen  never  wanted  to  go  back  to 
Scotland."      (Laughter.) 

Sir  George — "  I  want  to  go  hack  im- 
mediately— to-morrow  if  I  can." 

Mr.  Justice  Darling — "  As  a  tempta- 
tion to  stay  you  may  earn  a  guinea  if  you 
care,  but  in  the  circumstances — a  Scotsman 
wishing  to  return  to  Scotland  when  he 
might  make  money  in  England  being  so 
exceptional — I  think  I  will  excuse  you." 
(Renewed  laughter.) — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


%  :  '- 


An  inter-phone  in  the  kitchen 
tvill    keep    the     help     happy. 


Telephone    to 
the  Cook  with 

tVesferfffkctm 

TRAOe    MARK 

InTer^phoMS 


These  private  home  telephones  can  be  installed  in  every  room  of 
your  house.  When  you  wish  to  talk  upstairs  or  downstairs  simply 
step  to  the  Inter-phone,  press  a  button,  and  talk.  No  operator — no 
central  switchboard — Inter-phones  are  entirely  automatic  in  operation. 

You  can  do  away  with  nine-tenths  of  the  stair  climbing  by  install- 
ing Inter-phones  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $6.00  per  station  up.      Cost 
to  maintain  will  be  no  more  than  for  your  door  bell. 
Write  to-day  for  Booklet  No.  8001 

WESTERN   ELECTRIC   COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  the  6,  000, 000    '  'Bell' '  Telephone* 


Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Oakland 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 


ABDIIiIUflHIUBKK 


New  York  Chicago  Saint  Louis 

Buffalo  Indianapolis  Kansas  City 

Piiiladelphia     Cincinnati'  Denver 

Boston  Minneapolis  Dallas 

Riciimond         St.  Paul  Omalia 
Pittsburgii         Milwaukee 
Atlanta 

Montre.-il         Toronto         Winnipeg 
Antwerp    London    Berlin    Paris   Johannesburg    Sydney  Tokyo 

Address  the  House  Nearest  You 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


'5»VE  Tilt  4*'D  fRTtOKT 


Oklakoma  City    Portland 


( ancouver 


'ITUmxl  OURVARtST  lOS 


The  Man  Who  Would  Govern  Others  Must  First 
Learn  to  Govern  Himself — These  3  Books  a  Proved 
Help  in    Learning    One    of    Nature's  Most  Needful  Lessons 


JULES  PAYOTS 
"Education   of  the  Will" 

translated  into  English  from  the  30th 
French  edition,  cannot  but  assist  in 
the  improvement  of  any  man  who 
reads   and  meditates  upon  it. 

"  There  is  only  one  cause  of  almost 
all  our  failures,  and  nearly  all  our  mis- 
fortunes," says  Payot  in  the  opening 
paragraph.  "  This  is  the  weakness  of 
our  will  — a  universal  laziness — which 
is  to  human  nature  as  gravity  is  to 
matter.'' 

This  book  gets  right  down  to  brass 
tacks.  It  is  no  academic  discussion  of 
the  power  of  the  will  but  a  prescrifi- 
tion  for  the  aitainntent  of  self-mas- 
tery  which  mankind  in  general  urgent- 
ly needs  at  the  present  moment. 

Substantial  cloth  binding.  424  pp.. 
price  #1.50,  postage  loc. 


DR.  PAUL  DUBOIS' 
"Education  of  Self" 

Iformcily  puqlisli.-ii  .ts  "Self  Coiltrt-l"  ) 

is  another  strong  "  Mental  How-to  " 
book  written  in  simple,  ever>--day 
language,  for  the  man  and  woman 
desirous  of  self-improvement.  It  ' 
should  be  read  by  all  those,  irre- 
spective of  age  or  condition  in  life, 
who  wish  to  escape  from  neurasthe- 
nia, or  who  w.int  to  cure  themselves 
of  the  "  worry-habit." 

' '  //  is  so  delightfully  personal 
that  it  inspires  you  with  a  desire  to 
begin  your  own  training  at  once,'" 
says  Elizabeth  Atwcod  in  the  N.  Y. 
EvKNiNG  Mail. 
Substantial  cloth  binding.  337  pp  . 
price  # I  Sonet,  postage  loc. 


Charles  Btodie  Patlerton  's 

"Dominion  and  Power" 

has  sold  steadily  for  nine  years  good 
proof  of  its  value.  The  sez'enth  edi- 
tion, just  issued,  contains  seven  en- 
tirely new  chapters.  The  author  de- 
tines  his  pur^lose  as  "  to  call  into  con- 
scious existence  latent  powers  of  be- 
ing that  are  resident  in  the  soul  of 
'  every  man  that  cometb  into  the 
world."  "  He  is  buoyantly  optimistic 
throughout,  and  decidedly  helpful  to 
courageous  and  wholesome  living 
The  book  shows  the  strong  man  at 
work  in  life,  cheering  others,  blessing 
right  and  left,  succeeding  and  "  getting 
on." 

Do  vou  doubt  the  inspiring  influence 
of  such  a  book  in  Y'cur  Lifet 

Substantial  cloth  binding.  207  pp., 
uncut  leaves,  price  ft  .30.  postage  isc 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory      Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


EGYPT  and  THE  NILE 

Cook's  luxurions  steamers  leave  Cairo 
every  few  days  during  the  season.  |i;iha- 
beahs  and  Private  Steamer*  for  charter. 
Frequent  sail  inc^  by  I  a ri-'p  Ocean  Steam- 
ers, New  York  to  Egypt  direct. 

ORIENT  TOURS  rH?."snff-i 

Tours.  Dei>.iri- 
nres  J nn .  6. 10, 20. 24,  Feb.  3. 14. 20,  Mch  2. 
Itineraries  most  comprehensive. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  Ltr.^'^^ma';! 

private  p;irt\.  Lnst  departure  this  sea- 
t.on  from  !New  York,  Jan.  6. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  ;;TL^n^?y'!^^'h?i;- 

months'  tour  leaves  New  York,  Jan.  20. 
Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to  Europe 

Send  for  Programme  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway.  264  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
Boston. Philadelphia. Chicago.San  Francisco. 

Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's   Travellers'  Cheques  are 

Ciood  All  Over  the  IVorld. 


"Tlie  Best  in  Travel  " 
SOUTH  AM  ERICA-the  climax  in  travel. 

Special  tour   Feb.   3d,  return  via  Europe 
without  additional  charge. 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  from  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Feb.  6th. 

JAPAN-CHINA  and  TRANS-SIBKRIA.  Feb.  6tli. 

SEND  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
10  Trinity  I'laci-,  Uostoii,  Mass. 

ORIENT  TRIP  $500 

Conducted  by  EphraimAboosh  of  Jerusalem. 

European  Tours  from  $235  to  $  1 ,000 

Org^anizers  of  small  parties  wanted. 

BABCOCK'S  TOURS 

1137  Dean  St.  Brooklyn 

Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 

THE  IDEAL  WINTER  RESORT. 
NOW  OPEN.    Accommodates  400.    Out- 
door life  all  winter.     Beautiful  drives,  saddle 
Hdingr,  tennis,  golf,  yachting,  sea  bathing. 

FINE  NEW  SWIMMING  POOL. 

Only  two    days  from    New  York    by   fast, 

lu.xurious  steamers,  sailing  twice  a  week. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Merrs. 

Hamilton  Kermuda 


TnO  GR.4.VD  CRUISES  No.. 
1912  (from  New  York),  Feb.  1913  (from 
Sau  Francisr-n).  bv  the  palatial  cruisinsr 
steamer  "VICTORIA  L,I'ISE." 
Will  follow  same  itinerary  asS.  S.  CLEVE- 
LAND. S^GoO  and  up.  including  all 
necessary  expenses  aboard  and  ashore. 

([[^F^A  Few  Accommodations  Available 
for  Second  Cruise  of  the  S.  S  Cleveland 
from  San  Francisco  Feb.  6.  1912.  DURA- 
TION OF  EACH  CRUISE  110  DAYS.  Also 
Cruises  to  the  Orient,  West  Indies, 
Suiitli  America,  Italy  and  Egupt,  etc. 

HAMBTIRG-AMEKICAN  LINE 
45  Broadway  New  York 
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ORIENTAL  TOURS 

A  varied  series  piving  the  very  best  of 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Turkey,  and  Greece. 
13th  season.  Leader,  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning, 
D.D..  former  Editor  Congregationalist, 
and  long  familiar  with  the  Near  East. 
Special  lectures. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  spring  and  summer  covering  all  coun- 
tries. Wide  range  of  prices.  Write  for 
advance  booklet  just  issued. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


South  America  a\Vonde?fulJour- 
ne.v.  Fascinating  Route  with  return 
via  Europe  if  desired.  $1^85,  with  every 
detail  on  the  highest  travel  plane. 
EDROPE  in  June,  ROUND  THE 
WORLD  in  November.  Wriri>  for  de- 
tails tn  LKO.V  COL,L.%'ER 
Mt.  Vernon  ^t..  Boston 


Mediterranean  &  Orient 

Fall  and  Winter  Tours  and  Cruises 

Write  for  Particulars. 
llr  &nrs.ll.S.  l'aine.UensFalls..V.V. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  j'^nl\ 

July  sailings.     60tol00cbi>s      Small   select 
partit-s.     14th  y*\ir       Booklet  with  niitp. 
Johnson  Tours.  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore. 


Rpund'^^Worldr 

142  Day  Tour 

includes  Egri-pt,  Ceylon,  India, 
Burmah,  Straits  Settlements, 
China,    Japan,     and    Hawaii. 

Leaves  New  York  Feb.  3 

Address  Room  21,  225  Fifth  Avenue, 
for  illustrated  booklet. 

fiWHlTCOMgCQ 


HAVANA  Our  10-day  cruise  to  Ha- 
**"'•  "'  ■'""•t ' ■'»  vana  gives  you  six 
days  at  sea — a  delightful  journey  aiong  the 
coastwise  resorts  of  the  ."southern  States — and 
four  days  ashore— time  to  visit  all  points 
of  interest.  Or  for  an  extended  visit,  Cuba, 
and  particularly  Havana,  offers  unlimited 
diversions.  Ideal  climate,  excellent  hotels 
and  miles  of  splendid  roadways.  Write  for 
booklet. 

N.  Y.  &  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 

(AVard  Line). 

General  Offices  :   Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 

Eobfion's  ©la  ^orlU  Cour0 

A  delightful  Spring  trip.  Sailing  Jan.  20,  on 
R.  M.  S.  "Franconia,"  for  Spain,  Morocco, 
Sicily,  Italy;  The  Riviera,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo, 
&c.,  Paris,  London.  Ten  weeks — exclusively 
first  class — for  itineraries  address: 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Kubson    I'i  Laarence  St.,  Yonkers,  Ns^T. 


University  Travel 


Leisurely  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient  inter- 
preted by  scholars.  Private  Yacht  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.     Write  for  annnunrements. 

Bureau  of  Tniversity  Travel,  19  Trioit)'  PI. , Boston 


i"  _       _     Sail  February, 

Europe  k-^ 

routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world.     ' 
TEMPLE  TOUPS.  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Orient 


nays  JL  U  l\  V^  r  t        and  up 

Visiting  all  the  principal  places. 

Booklet  on  request. 

STE"n'ART    &    WOODS 

'HVi  ■\Vasliina:t<)n  St.,    Hostoii,  Mass. 


A  NEW  IDEA  AND  A  NEW  SHIP 

THREE  SHORT  YACHTING 
CRUISES  to  the  WEST  INDIES 

on    the    RED  CROSS    LINE  new   Tourist 
Steamship  8TEI>H.l.\U 


13  days::.:  $75 


.00 

UP 


To  Bermuda.  JVassnuand  Havana 


To  Nassau, Havana, Kingston  &  Colon 

For  the  first  time  you  may  cruise  among 
the  West  Indies  in  a  limited  time  and  cost. 

Electric  fans  in  rooms  and  forced  ventila- 
tion from  deck.  Sea  sports,  swimming 
pool,  excellent  cuisine,  orchestra.  Ship 
goes  to  dork  in  port 

.%8  a  l^lmit  of  1  SO  Pnsseneers  Is  Set 

an  Karly  Booking  Is  Advised 

Send  for  Handsome  Booklet  L. 

BOIVRIW  &CO.,  17  State  St.,  IV.  T. 


See  Europe  man  Auto! 

Ti  E  free  from 
■"-^  railway  trains. 
Stop  when  and 
where  you  pleaM. 
Save  Time,  Bays 
Money,  enjoy 
more,  and  really 
SEE  EURUPB. 
We  have  for  Hire 
the  best  open  and  closed  Motor  Cnrs  for  British 
and  Continental  Touring  at  the  most  <  eason- 
able  Tar  ff  in  Europe.  Literature,  detailed 
Itineraries,  also  copy  of  "Through  Europtt 
in  an  Auto,"  free  on  request.  Write  us  about 
everything  to  do  ■with  Motoring  AbroadI 
The  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETT 

-  -    .j6  to  60.  Morning  Post  Buildings,     -    - 

-  -     Strand,  London,  W.C!..  England.     -    • 

DXIVERSITV  PRI.\TS 

J.IXX)  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
fitr  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Duiv. 
Travel.    19  Trinity  PI..   Boston. 

Chautauqua  Oriental  Tour 

Sailing  Feb.  14.  Other  Tours,  Central 
Europe,  Norway  and  Russia.  Cultured 
Leadership.  The  ver\»  best  obtainable  in 
CULTUR.AL  TRAVEL. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 
Marquette  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 
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PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS     BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $6,500  offered 
for  one  Invention,  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,''  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense. Established  16  years  Address  Chand- 
lee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys,  943  F  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen, 45 Owen  Eldg., Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

Instructive  Guide  Book  for  Inventors  FREE. 

Special  offer.     Highest  references. 

E.   E.   VROOMAN, 

Patent  Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lavifyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS.  How  to  Get  Every  Dollar  Your 
Invention  is  worth.  .Send  8c  stamps  for  new 
128-page  book  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Department  63  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  BUILD  FORTUNES.  Our 
free  booklets  tell  how,  what  to  invent  and 
save  you  money.  Free  searches.  Write  today. 

D.  .SWIFT  &  CO. 
307,  Seventh  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERS  of  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT. 
I  will  buy  autograph  letters  or  documents  of 
any  famous  person.  Send  list  of  what  you 
have.  W.  R.  Benjamin.  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  Pub.  "The  Collector,"  Jl.OO  peryear. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  SHORT 
STORIES  or  for  Newspapers.  Pleasant 
work  for  you.  Big  pay.  Send  for  free  book- 
let, tells  how.  UNITED  PRESS  SYNDL 
CATE,  San  Francisco,  California. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  ior  tree  reoort  as  to 
oaientability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Prosress:  samoie  tree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


EARN  510  to  $15  A  WEEK  and  hold  your 
position  besides.      No  canvassing.     We  as 
manufacturers   of    patented    just  in    season 
specialties  have  new  easy  mail  order  plans 
to  keep  ourf  actories  busy.    We  furnish  every- 
thing.     Large  profits.     Small   capital.     Ex- 
perience  unnecessary.       If   you  are   one   of 
the    want-to-go-ahead    kind  write    for    our 
most  modern   plans.     Sworn  Statement. 
J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO. 
521  Pease  Building,  Michigan  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $2;  to  $100  per  week. 
SendforFREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


AGENTS— Portraits  35c.,  Frames  1.5c.,  Sheet 
Pictures  Ic,  Stereoscopes  25c.,  Views  Ic. 
30  days'  credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free. 
Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  Dept.  2377, 

1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


TYPEWRITER    BARGAINS 

GENUINE  TYPEWRITER  BAR- 
GAINS, no  matter  what  make,  will  quote  you 
lower  prices  and  easiest  terms.  Write  for  big 
bargain  list  and  illustrated  catalogue  10.  L.  J. 
Peabody,  278  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Clearance  Sale  —  Remingtons,  Dens- 
mores,  $11..50ea.;  Franklins,  Harnmonds,  $9 
ea.  Bargains  in  Underwoods,  Smiths  and  all 
others.  All  Guaranteed.  Standard  Type- 
writer Exchange,  23  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 

MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 
pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co., 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 


Real  Estate 


NEW    JERSEY 

Princeton 


"  T  ie  ideal  home  town  "  all  the  year 
'round.  Splendid  residences,  beautiful 
landscape,  healthful  surroundings,  con- 
venient location.  Express  train  service 
to  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Rentals  $300  to  $6,000  a  year.  Taste- 
fully furnished  homes  also  for  rent. 

Town  and  country  properties  —fur- 
nished or  unfurnished — for  sale  or  rent. 

WALTER  B.  HOWE,  Princeton, N.J. 

New  York  Office,  56  Cedar  Street 


FLORIDA 


FOR  SALE— Winter  home  at  Mandarin,  in 
close  vicinity  home  Harriett  Beecher  Stowe. 
12  miles  from  Jacksonville.  About  6  acres. 
420  feet  well-elevated  frontage  .St.  Johns 
River.  10-roora  house,  modem  conveniences. 
Servants'  quarters,  also  two-story  bam.  Ar- 
tesian well.  Bearing  orange  and  grapefruit 
grove  ;  peaches,  pecans,  etc.  Splendid  con- 
dition. Address  owner,  McGehee  Whitner, 
Atlantic   Bank  Bldg.,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 


FLORIDA  ORANGE  ?-\,«r?-; 

for  sale.  10  acres  bearing.  Other  valuable 
assets.  Fronts  large  lake  J  mile  to  depot. 
Well  elevated.  $5, .500.  Three  other  similar  op- 
portunities. No  attention  given  land  agents. 
Address  Owoer,  L.  (».  Feajrin.*^  inter  Haven.  Florida 


NORTHWEST 


Come  to  the  Fertile  Northwest.  Excellent 
land  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington.  Oregon,  adjacent  to 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  obtainable  at  low 
prices.  Ask  for  list  of  reliable  Land  Dealers. 
Free  Government  homestead  land  or  state 
land  offer  excellent  opportunities.  Climate 
fine  for  man,  beast  and  crops.  Big  money  in 
fruit,  vegetables,  grains,  alfalfa,  cattle,  dairy- 
ing, poultry,  hogs.  Write  quick,  saying  what 
state  most  interests  you,  to  L.  J.  Bricker. 
Gen.  Immig.  Agent, 134  N.  P.  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 


CALIFORNIA 


FREE  Literature  will  be  sent  to  anyone  in- 
terested in  the  wonderful  Sacramento  Valley, 
the  richest  valley  in  the  world.  Unlimited 
opportunities.  Thousands  of  acres  available 
at  right  prices.  The  place  for  a  man  wanting 
a  home  in  the  finest  climate  on  earth.  No 
lands  for  sale  ;  organized  to  give  reliable  in- 
formation. Sacramento  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association,  800  2d  St.,  Sacramento, 
California. 


NEW    MEXICO 


PECOS  VALLEY.  New  Mexico,  delight- 
ful  place  to  live.  Ten  acres  fruit  land,  $50 
acre  up,  will  make  you  independent.  Write 
C.  L.  Seagraves,  General  Colonization  Agent, 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  11.59  Railway  Exchange, 
Chicago,  for  folder  and  "  Earth"  6  months  free. 
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I  AY  WHAT  YOU  MEAN  ONCE,  and  let  it  go  at  that," 
Andrew  Carnegie  quotes  himself  as  recently  admonish- 
ing Theodore  Roosevelt.  But  however  willing  the  ex- 
President  may  be  to  act  upon  the  Iron  Master's  advice,  the  press 
and  the  politicians  seem  to  be  in  an  unconscious  conspiracy 
against  his  compliance  with  the  latter  part  of  it,  at  least.  Every- 
body knows  that  on  November  8, 1904,  immediately  after  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Roosevelt  publicly  declared  that 
"under  no  circumstances  will  I  be  a  candidate  for  or  accept  an- 
other nomination."  This  unqualified  statement,  however,  did 
not  prevent  the  development  of  a  vigorous  Roosevelt  third-term 
movement  and  the  attempt  to  stampede  the  delegates  for  the 
Colonel  in  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1908.  Within 
the  past  few  months  lie  has  assured  his  friends,  and  given  wide 
publicity  to  the  assurance,  that  he  would  regard  any  movement 
for  his  nomination  for  President  next  year  as  "a  calamity." 
Nevertheless,  his  recent  article  on  trust  regulation  is  imme- 
diately made  the  occasion,  by  both  friends  and  enemies,  of  a 
new  outbreak  of  discussion  around  the  ever-fresh  theme  of  his 
possible  candidacy.  Nor  is  this  discussion  silenced  by  The 
Outlook's  assurance  that  those  who  really  know  the  mind  of  its 
Contributing  Editor  "know  that  he  is  not  a  Presidential  candi- 
date, that  he  does  not  desire  to  be  such  a  candidate,  and  that 
the  thought  of  such  a  candidacy  never  occurs  to  him  in  his  dis- 
cussions of  questions  of  public  and  national  interest,"  nor  by 
the  even  more  emphatic  statement  published  by  his  authority 
in  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog.  Rep.).  Little  more 
than  a  week  ago,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  paper,  the 
Colonel  agreed  that  it  should  put  an  end  to  "unwarranted 
reports  and  deductions"  by  an  authoritative  statement  of  his 
position.  This  statement,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  ends 
with  the  following  concise  and  definite  paragraphs : 

"Colonel  Roosevelt  will  not  support  any  man  for  the  nomina- 
tion in  1912,  neither  Mr.  Taft  nor  any  one  else.  He  never  gave 
Mr.  Taft  any  pledge  or  offer  of  support,  nor  did  Mr.  Taft  ever 
have  such  an  impression. 

"As  to  himself.  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  not  a  candidate,  nor  has 
he  been  at  any  time.  He  has  repeatedly  discouraged  sugges- 
tions of  this  character,  not  only  from  sincere  friends,  but  from 
potential  political  leaders  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  desire 
to  use  his  name;  and  he  has  emphatically  refused  pledges  of 
active  support,  even  delivery  of  delegates. 

He  says,  and  wishes  the  statement  to  be  accepted  at  its  full 
value,  in  its  clear  and  unequivocal  meaning,  that  he  desires  talk 
of  his  supposed  candidacy  to  cease." 


"Mr.  Roosevelt  may  cry  desist,  but  there  will  be  no  desisting," 
predicts  the  Washington  Star  (Ind.),  and  the  New  York  Globe 
(Rep.)  remarks  with  evident  irritation  that  "the  country  faces 
a  protracted  period  of  'Teddy  will  and  Teddy  won't.'"  With 
the  Outlook  article,  it  points  out,  the  "Teddy  wills"  had  an 
inning,  until  the  North  American  statement  gave  the  "Teddy 
won'ts"  their  turn.  The  next  thing,  it  goes  on  to  say,  will  be 
the  pulling  of  this  statement  to  pieces.     To  quote  further: 

"Exegetes  and  analysts  vdW  show  that  it  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing. Why,  it  will  be  asked,  does  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  speak  out 
over  his  own  signature?  It  will  be  more  than  intimated  that 
all  he  has  done  is  to  put  out  a  'feeler.'  As  a  clincher,  attention 
will  be  focused  on  what  will  be  called  Mr.  Roosevelt's  avoid- 
ance of  the  future  tense — that  he  is  not  represented  as  saving 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  he  be  a  candidate,  and  that 
he  will  decline  a  nomination  if  tendered. 

"The  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  will  be  disposed  to  accept 
the  statement  as  sincere,  and  as  accurateh'  reflecting  his  present 
attitude.  A  large  and  noisy  minority — some  because  they 
admire  him,  and  some  because  they  hate  him — will  continue  the 
clatter.  There  is  no  way  to  silence  them.  It  is  not  fair  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  ask  him  to  do  it.  The  World,  for  example,  because 
of  its  aversion,  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  con\-ince  the  public 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  AlachiaveUian  \'illain.  By  iteration  it 
succeeds  in  impressing  some  with  the  notion  of  the  possibility 
of  a  candidacy.  Then  it  turns  around  and  makes  use  of  its  own 
work  by  saying:  'See,  people  don't  believe  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
That  they  don't  believe  him  is  proof  that  he  is  not  regarded  a 
sincere.'  •    ■ 

"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  a  candidate  now.  He  has  no  e-xpectt;^' 
tion  of  being  a  candidate  next  year.  To  state  so  much  emphati- 
cally is  as  far  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  be  expected  to  go.  It  is  dis- 
claimer enough  to  satisfj'  the  fair-minded.  As  to  what  would 
be  his  answer  if  a  universal  demand  for  him  should  arise  next 
year  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  him  to  say.  The  condition  has  not 
arisen,  and  is  not  likelj'  to  arise.  He  probably  does  not  know 
what  would  be  his  answer.  Now  the  likelihood  is  strong  that  it 
would  be  'no';  but,  as  Lincoln  was  fond  of  saj-in^,  no  man  may 
be  justly  asked  to  say  before  he  has  reached  it,  whether  he  will 
or  will  not  cross  a  particular  bridge." 

Verj-  significant,  thinks  the  Brooklj-n  Times  (Rep.),  is  the 
persistence  with  which  Theodore  Roosevelt's  name  comes  up 
in  any  discussion  of  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  "There  are 
those,"  it  says,  "who  believe  the  ex-President  is  the  only  Repub- 
lican who  can  win  the  election  next  j'ear,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  keep  quiet  when  they  happen  to  be  men  of  strictly  partizan 
spirit."     To  quote  further  from  this  Republican  organ: 

"However  much  wo  may  dislike  political  exj>ediency,  it  is 
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forever  meeting  conditions  as  they  are.  President  Taft,  by 
strict  adherence  to  his  duty,  has  displeased  some  very  powerful 
interests,  and  has  not  pleased  the  extremists.  One  might  think 
in  a  situation  where  most  of  us  believe  the  proper  course  is  to  go 
slow  he  would  be  the  most  acceptable  candidate.     His  sincerity 


"  what's  that?" 
— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

is  evident,  and  that  he  is  a  patriot  everybody  wiU  concede.  The 
Times  believes  that  Mr.  Taft  can  be  elected,  but  it  must  face 
the  facts. 

"The  newspapers  which  have  special  enmities  against  Mr. 
Roosevelt  are  not  hurting  him  a  bit  by  attacking  him  now. 
His  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  such  a  large  percentage  of 
Americans  believe  in  his  rugged  integrity,  and  especially  in  his 
courage.  He  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  the  possession  of 
both  qualities,  so  that  it  is  simply  idle  to  try  to  create  a  senti- 
ment contrary  to  an  opinion  so  universally  held. 

"None  of  us  can  teU  what  the  future  has  in  store.  The  Tunes 
frankly  admires  President  Taft,  and  considers  his  candidacy  for 
renomination  the  natural  thing.  But  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a 
situation  which  will  compel  a  shift.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  be 
nominated  in  a  whirl  of  excitement  at  the  National  Convention 
nobody  would  be  surprized,  for  he  is  a  man  of  surprizes.  Nor  is 
it  true  that  he  would  be  breaking  a  precedent  by  running  again, 
for  he  has  had  but  one  election,  altho  he  served  for  seven  years  in 
the  Presidential  chair 

."Assertions  made  on  one  or  two  occasions  might  indicate 
that  Roosevelt  was  committed  to  the  'never-again  policy.' 
But  circumstances  may  so  change  conditions  that  the  man  who 
uttered  a  determined  No !  yesterday  will  say  Yes !  unhesitatingly 
to-morrow 

"It  is  urged  that  'insurgency  would  prefer  to  have  him  for  a 
leader  instead  of  La  Follette.'  It  is  claimed  'he  can  muster 
greater  conservative  support  than  Taft';  'he  is  capable  of 
kindling  a  blaze  of  excitement  throughout  the  country';  if  he 
takes  the  field  again  he  would  insure  a  whirlwind  campaign; 
'  he  would  sweep  aside  every  obstacle  and  rush  on  to  overwhelm- 
ing victory.'     'These  are  things  one  constantly  hears." 

"The  question  of  what  Roosevelt  may  do  about  the  Presi- 
dency is  only  one  phase  of  the  great  question  what  Roosevelt 
\fill  do  about  anything;  which  is  something  that  can  not  be  an- 
swered fully  in  any  case  until  he  does  it,"  declares  the  Brooklyn 
Standard- Union  (Rep.).  "Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt is  not  a  candidate,  and  does  not  want  the  nomination," 
remarks  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  "but" — 

"there  is  no  man  in  this  country,  not  excepting  Theodore 
Roosevelt  himself,  who  is  big  enough  to  resist  the  exprest  will  of 
the  Republican  party.  Conditions  may  arise  which  will  make 
it  the  obvious  duty  of  the  former  President  to  return  to  party 
leadership.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  next  Republican 
National  Convention  will  face  the  alternative  of  a  Roosevelt 


nomination  or  party  destruction.  And  with  such  conditions 
possible  no  man  will  believe  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  shirk 
the  responsibility. 

"The  former  Jh-esi dent  has  never  yet  declared  that  he  would 
not  accept  the  nomination  at  the  party's  command.  He  is  too 
good  a  patriot  and  too  good  a  partizan  to  make  any  such  declara- 
tion as  that.  And  in  the  absence  of  such  word  from  him  Progress- 
ive Republicans  throughout  the  land  may  go  forward  in  their 
battle  for  better  things,  confident  that  if,  when  the  hour  strikes, 
they  need  Theodore  Roosevelt's  leadership,  he,  the  greatest 
Progressive,  will  lead." 

"It  is  conceivable,"  admits  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.), 
"that  irrespective  of  his  wishes  the  Presidency  may  be  forced 
upon  him."  And  the  New  York  Press  (Prog.  Rep.)  remarks 
that  "whether  it  is  a  Taft,  a  Roosevelt,  a  Hughes,  or  a  somebody 
never  yet  dreamed  of,  the  man  who  goes  at  the  head  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket  should,  above  every  other  consideration,  be  one 
upon  whom  all  the  elements  of  his  party  can  unite."  "Many 
believe  that  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  the  most  consummate  poUti- 
eian  that  this  country  has  produced,"  says  the  Savannah  News 
(Dem.),  "and  more  will  believe  it  if  he  should  get  the  Republican 
nomination  for  President. "     1 1  adds : 

"Surprizing  things  may  take  place  before  the  two  great  parties 
make  their  tickets  and  platforms.  A  surprizing  thing  is  already 
noticeable,  namely,  the  willingness  of  Wall  Street  to  even  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  Colonel  Roosevelt's  nomination." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  could  end  all  this  discussion,  declares 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  if  he  would  only  "leave  off 
his  pained  protests  and  profuse  deprecation,  and  adopt  from 
General  Sherman  the  one  precise  and  unmistakable  formula  for 
denying  that  he  is  a  Presidential  candidate :  '  If  nominated  I  -will 
not  accept,  and  if  elected  I  wdll  not  serve.' "  The  true  test  of  the 
sufficiency  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement  will  be  found  in  the 
behavior  of  his  friends,  thinks  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.), 
which  goes  on  to  say  on  this  point : 

"They  will  not  be  discouraged  by  what  he  has  said,  rather 
will  they  construe  his  words  as  a  permission  to  lie  low  and  create 
the  very  situation  which  neither  they  nor  we,  nor,  as  we  think, 
anybody  for  a  moment  doubts  would  evoke  his  acceptance  of 
the  nomination.  It  is  useless  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  to 
speak  of  the  'forceful  sincerity'  with  which  the  Colonel  insists 
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NOT    ALTOGETHER    EXTINCT. 

— DarUng  in  the  New  York  Globe. 


that  he  is  '  not  in  the  remotest  sense  a  candidate  for  the  nomina- 
tion.' Candidates  for  the  nomination  usually  begin  to  stir 
around  for  delegates.  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not  want  pledged 
delegations.     We  give  him  credit  for  full  sincerity  in  that. 
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pcrscted! 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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"bill,     SURE's     YOD'rE     a     foot     high,     I     HEAR     sumpin!" 

— May  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


ON   HIS   TRACK. 


"But  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friend  says  that  he  'will  not  support 
any  man  for  the  nomination  in  1912;  neither  Mr.  Taft  nor  any- 
body else.'  Upon  the  great  contest  between  the  supporters  of 
President  Taft  and  the  supporters  of  Senator  La  FoUette  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  look  with  an  impartial  eye.  That  is  what 
alarms  the  La  FoUette  men;  we  do  not  know  that  it  has 
as  yet  caused  any  alarm  among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Taft. 
Conceivably  there  may  be  a  deadlock  in  the  convention.  A 
deadlock  between  the  chief  candidates  leads  to  the  selection  of 
somebody  else. 

"If  after  a  series  of  futile  ballotings  it  shall  appear  that  neither 
Mr.  Taft  nor  Mr.  La  FoUette  can  be  nominated,  it  will  then  be 
seen  how  little  Mr.  Roosevelt's  friends  have  been  'discouraged' 
by  his  limited  renunciation.  The  crowded  galleries  may  then 
expect  to  see  a  great  Roosevelt  demonstration  rivaling  in  fervor 
and  noise  the  march  which  Roscoe  Conkling  led  around  the  con- 
vention hall  in  1880,  in  the  vain  effort  to  stampede  the  delegates 
for  General  Grant.  A  demonstration  of  that  nature  would  be 
dangerous  for  Mr.  Taft  and  for  Mr.  La  FoUette,  of  course.  It 
might  result,  very  likely  it  would  result,  in  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  would  accept,  and  his  statement  made 
through  the  Philadelphia  North  American  would  leave  him  en- 
tirely free  to  accept. 

"That  is  all  that  the  statement  means.  It  does  not  change 
the  situation  in  the  least.  But  it  does  serve  to  proclaim 
and  emphasize  the  hostiUty  of  the  ex-President  to  the  actual 
President." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Gifford  Pinehot,  apparently  accept- 
ing Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement  as  final,  has  come  out  definitely 
in  support  of  Senator  La  FoUette's  candidacy,  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  reports  "an  unmis- 
takable atmosphere  of  profound  gloom"  enveloping  the  La 
FoUette  headquarters  in  the  capital.     We  read: 

"  It  is  believed  here  that  the  whole  trouble  with  the  La  FoUette 
managers  is  the  political  uncertainty  that  attaches  to  the  future 
movements  of  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Immediatelj*  after  the  dinner 
at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  at  which  Roosevelt  was  applauded,  there 
was  undue  activity  among  the  friends  of  the  Wisconsin  Senator 
to  wring  from  Roosevelt  some  sort  of  statement  that  would 
remove  him  as  a  disquieting  factor  from  their  political  plans. 
After  much  manipulating  the  statement  was  published  in  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper  that  has  been  unusuaUy  friendly  to 
Senator  La  FoUette's  candidacy. 

"The  statement  was  something  of  a  disappointment  here.  It 
has  had  no  deterrent  effect  apparently  on  the  activity  of  the  men 
in  the  Middle  West,  who  call  themselves  '  Roosevelt  I*rogressives.' 
This  element  is  particularly  active  in  northern  Ohio  and  in 
Michigan.  It  was  said  here  to-day  on  good  authority  that  the 
next  delegation  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  "will 
probably  go  uninstructed,  and  that  it  ^N'ill  be  composed  of 
Roosevelt  men,  headed  by  Truman  H.  Newberrj-,  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy 

"  From  the  intermountaiu  States  comes  word  that  many 
Republicans  there  are  turning  to  Roosevelt  on  the  theory  that 
President  Taft  can  not  be  reelected.  Some  of  the  Progressive 
Republican    Senators    from    that    section,   who  decline   to   be 


quoted  for  publication,  say  that  Senator  La  FoUette  is  not  de- 
veloping the  strength  that  was  expected  and  that  President 
Taft's  hold  on  the  people  also  is  weak." 


THE  RISING  TIDE  OF  DRINK 

V 

IT  MUST  be  rather  disappointing  to  those  "who  have  fell- 
great  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  prohibition  and 
anti-saloon  wave  which  swept  over  the  country  a  few  years 
ago,"  remarks  a  New  York  editor,  to  learn  from  official  sources 
that  the  last  fiscal  year  was  a  record-breaker  in  the  use  of 
alcohoUc  liquors.  Disquieting,  indeed,  muses  an  editorial 
writer  in  the  calmer  air  of  Boston,  to  those  who  have  hoped 
."that  with  the  progress  of  thought,  liquor-drinkdng  would  show  a 
marked,  emphatic  decrease."  Yet,  he  continues,  this  verj'  state 
of  affairs  "should  incite  society  to  renewed  efforts  to  stimulate 
the  advance  of  temperance."  The  4-per-eent.  increase  in  the 
production  of  distiUed  spirits  over  the  previous  banner  year, 
1907,  notes  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "is  a  smaUer  percentage 
of  increase  than  that  which  has  taken  place  in  the  population 
of  the  country."  StiU,  it  is  enough  to  convince  Midas  Criterion 
(Chicago),  an  important  liquor-trade  journal,  that  "prohibition's 
failure"  has  been  " statisticaUy  estabUshed  by  official  figures." 
Some  of  these  figures,  as  given  in  the  report  of  Royal  E.  CabeU, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  are  thus  pre- 
sented in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  last  year  witnessed  the  largest  production  of  distilled 
spirits  in  the  history  of  this  eountr}%  175,402,395  gallons  having 
been  produced,  representing  an  increase  of  6,828,482  gaUons  o^•er 
the  largest  previous  production,  which  was  in  1907.  and  an 
increase  of  19,164,869  gallons  over  1910.  The  production  of 
beer,  ale,  etc.,  amounted  to  63,216,851  barrels,  nearlj-  4,000,000 
barrels  more  than  in  the  pre\'ious  record  year,  1910.  The 
amount  of  liquor  held  in  bonded  warehouses  for  ripening  now 
reaches  the  enormous  total  of  249,279,346  gaUons." 

The  combined  increase,  notes  the  liquor-trade  editor  just 
quoted,  "represents  an  increase  of  1.3  gallons  per  capita,"  so 
that  "the  total  per-capita  consumption  is  now  22.29  gaUons." 
This  paper  also  quotes  a  Washington  dispatch,  which  sets  forth 
the  interesting  fact  that  "more  beer  is  consumed  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country,  and  more  distilled  spirits  than 
in  any  other  country  except  Russia."     We  read  further: 

"The  quantitj'  per  capita  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
not,  however,  in  the  case  of  beer,  as  great  as  in  Belgium,  the 
United  Kingdom.  Germany,  or  Denmark;  whUe  our  per-capita 
consumption  of  distilled  spirits  is  less  than  that  of  Denmark. 
Hungary,  Austria.  France,  the  Netherlands,  or  Sweden.  Of  wines 
the  quantity  consumed  in  the  United  States  is  below  that  of 
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BREAKING    UP    THE    NEST. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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NO    EASY    job! 

— Heaton  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean. 


WHY    DIAZ    SMILES. 


Portugal,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy,  or  France;  and  the  per-capita 
consumption  is  less  than  that  of  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  or  Hungary. 

"The  quantity  of  malt  liquors  consumed  in  the  United  States 
in  1910  was  1,851,000,000  gallons,  against  1,704,000,000  (in 
Germany,  and  1,397,000,000  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  of 
Austria  being  430,000,000,  Belgium  412,000,000,  France  376,- 
000,000,  and  Russia  231,000,000  gallons. 

"Of  spirits  the  quantity  (Consumed  in  the  United  States  was 
133,500,000  proof  gallons,  against  232,750,000  in  Russia,  the 
per-capita  being  in  each  case  1.45  gallons,  against  a  little  less 
than  one  gallon  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

"The  quantity  of  beer  per  capita  consumed  in  the  United 
States  was,  in  1910,  20  gallons,  against  31.44  gallons  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  26.47  gallons  in  Germany.  In  the  con- 
sumption of  wines  France  leads  the  world,  15,410,000,000  gallons, 
or  39.36  gallons  per  capita,  in  1909.  Italy  in  that  year  con- 
sumed 31.17  gallons  per  capita;  Portugal,  27.39  gallons;  Swit- 
zerland, 14.55  gallons;  and  the  United  States,  in  1910,  only 
0.66  gallon  per  capita." 

Returning  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Cabell,  we  find  him  citing  these 
facts  regarding  moonshining: 

"A  large  number  of  the  field  force  has  been  used  during  the 
year  in  detecting  illicit  distilling,  which  practise  has  increased 
steadily,  especially  in  those  States  in  which  prohibitory  laws 
have  been  enacted.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  seized 
and  destroyed  2,488  distilleries,  as  compared  with  1,911  for  the 
fiscal  year  1910.  The  prevalence  of  this  practise  will  be  better 
understood  when  it  is  recalled  that  there  were  operated  last  year 
only  923  registered  distilleries  in  the  entire  United  States." 

The  Commissioner  also  finds  that  opium-smoking  is  on  the 
increase,  that  opium  "joints"  exist  in  nearly  all  of  our  cities,  and 
that  the  present  statutes  forbidding  its  use  and  manufacture  are 
defective.  Serious  faults  in  the  present  oleomargarine  tax  law 
are  also  pointed  out. 

The  internal-revenue  receipts  last  year  totaled  $322,526,299. 
The  report  further  states  that  270,202  corporations,  with  an 
aggregate  capitalization  of  $67,886,430,519  and  a  net  income 
to  stockholders  of  $3,360,250,642,  made  returns  under  the  new 
Federal  law  taxing  corporations.  Whereat  the  New  York 
World  is  moved  to  complain: 

"  This  bald  summary  of  financial  institutions  whose  nominal 
assets  equal  half  the  entire  estimated  wealth  of  the  nation  is 
apparently  to  be  the  sole  return  to  the  people  in  the  way  of  pub- 
licity from  the  Corporation-Tax  Law." 


A  BAD  YEAR   FOR  THE  POOR 

DURING  EACH  MONTH  of  last  year— the  fiscal  year 
1910-11 — the  number  of  dependent  families  in  New 
York  was  greater  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  preceding  year,  the  increase  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Charity  Organization  Society  amounting  for  the  twelve  months 
to  13  per  cent.  "The  industrial  conditions  during  the  year," 
says  the  Society's  annual  report,  "have  been  generally  less  favor- 
able for  unskilled  laborers."  In  the  city  the  high  cost  of  living, 
the  report  tells  us,  drove  many  families  to  poorer  quarters,  or 
compelled  them  to  take  lodgers.  "In  either  ease,"  we  read, 
"the  net  result  is  increased  overcrowding  of  rooms,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  health  and  morals."  Indications  that  conditions  un- 
favorable to  the  laborer  are  not  confined  to  New  York  are  dis- 
covered by  many  observers  in  the  exceptional  number  of  aliens 
now  maldng  the  return  journey  from  this  country  to  Europe. 
."All  steamship  men  agree,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "that 
the  eastbound  rush  of  steerage  passengers  is  greater  than  it  has 
been  since  the  panic  year  of  1907."  "It  is  the  lack  of  labor  in 
this  country,"  one  agent  is  quoted  as  saying.  "As  soon  as  the 
foreign  laborer  finds  that  he  is  cut  down  to  part  time  in  his  work 
he  starts  at  once  for  the  mother  country,  where  living  is  cheaper." 
' '  I  have  always  looked  upon  immigrant  traffic  as  a  most  accurate 
barometer  of  economic  conditions,"  says  another,  who  adds: 

"The  exodus  means  a  drop  in  the  demand  for  labor,  a  tight- 
ening of  money,  a  fear  of  hard  times  ahead,  and,  above  all,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future,  which  is  always  apparent  on  fhe  eve 
of  a  presidential  campaign." 

To  balance  these  signs,  however,  we  find  evidence  of  increas- 
ing activity  in  so  basic  an  industry  as  the  iron  and  steel  trade, 
while  for  weeks  past  Dun's  Review  (New  York)  has  been  report- 
ing steady  improvement  in  the  business  situation.  In  its  Nov. 
25  issue  that  conservative  financial  organ  said: 

"Both  in  business  confidence  and  in  volume  of  business  trans- 
actions the  situation  continues  to  improve.  The  gain  is  very 
gradual  and  conservative,  and  there  is  little  disposition  to  go 
beyond  satisfaction  of  immediate  wants — but  it  is  a  gain;  and 
the  significant  thing  is  that  this  improvement  has  now  been  main- 
tained for  several  weeks.  The  cessation  of  disturbing  inter- 
national difficulties,  the  easier  conditions  of  the  international 
money  markets,  the  growing  conviction  that  domestic  economic 
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problems  are  shaping  themselves  for  the  better,  and  the  pressing 
need  of  doing  something  to  replenish  depleted  stocks,  all  eon- 
tribute  to  the  improvement  which  ig  being  achieved.  A  notable 
development  is  th(;  more  active  buying  of  rails,  cars,  and  other 
equipment  by  th(!  railroads,  a  fact  which  imparts  a  decidedly 
better  feeling  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  supply  trades.  With  their 
244,000  miles  of  track  the  railroads,  by  the  volume  of  their  pur- 
chases, affect  acutely,  for  the  improvement  or  injury,  the  whole 
industrial  situation.  Railroad  traffic  earnings,  during  two 
weeks  of  November,  made,  however,  only  slight  gain.  Business 
in  both  cotton  and  woolen  goods  is  more  active,  and  the  entire 
dry-goods  trade,  therefore,  alike  in  sentiment  and  in  actual  out- 
put, occupies  a  much  better  position 

"Bank  clearings,  which  during  three  weeks  of  November 
increased  3.4  per  cent.,  reflect  the  somewhat  quickened  move- 
ment of  domestic  trade;  and  this  improvement— conservative 
tho  it  be — is  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  of  the  prosperity 
of  foreign  trade,  which  continues  to  advance;  its  volume  in 
October  was  the  largest  for  that  month  on  record." 


A   ROCKEFELLER   BARGAIN 

IN  REVEALING  to  the  world  the  story  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller's acquisition  of  the  Mesaba  ore  deposits  in  northern 
Minnesota,  Chairman  Stanley,  of  the  Steel  Trust  Investi- 
gating Committee,  believes  that  he  has  performed  the  greatest 
public  service  of  his  life — a  service  "to  humanity."  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  conflicting  stories  that  are  following  the  testimony 
in  Washington  leave  many  a  bewildered  observer  wondering 
whether  it  is  a  revelation  of  "sanctimonious  business  scoundrel- 
ism,"  as  one  editor  calls  it,  or  of  business  generositj^  reaping 
a  reward  of  envious  and  malicious  slander.  And  the  editors 
are  in  many  cases  inclined  to  withhold  judgment  for  a  while, 
recognizing,  with  the  Springfield  Republican,  the  necessity  of 
caution  "in  accepting  the  unsupported  testimony  of  men  who 
look  back  over  their  lives  only  to  see  how  enormous  fortunes 
slipt  through  their  fingers."  Mr.  Rockefeller,  The  Republican 
would  remind  us,  "did  not  have  that  kind  of  fingers — a  fact  that 
has  aroused  some  prejudice  against  him."  People  have  now 
come  to  the  point,  observes  the  New  York  Tribune,  where  they 


ROt'KKI  EM.ER     MET     MB     WITH     A     SMILE," 

— Macauloy  in  the  New  York  WotH. 

will  believe  at  once  and  without  inquiry,  two  things — "one, 
any  story  that  he  has  robbed  of  millions  anybody  on  earth 
who  cares  to  charge  him  with  it,  and  the  other,  any  story  that 
he  has  given  millions  for  a  philanthropic  purpose." 


Looking  at  Mr.  Rockefeller  as  an  octopus,  the  rather  radical 
Philadelphia  North  American  needs  no  new  evidence  to  convince 
it  that  Leonidas  Merritt  is  "just  a  sample  victim"  of  the 
"methods  of  a  queer  compounder  of  piety  and  piracy,  who  could 
find  a  fit  lieutenant  only  in  the  person  of  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Christian  God." 
Similar  are  the  sentiments 
of  the  St.  Louis  Republic, 
New  York  Press  and  World, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Indianapolis 
News,  and  Charleston  News 
and  Courier,  while  the  New 
York  Times,  Washington 
Post,  and  Albany  Journal  are 
prominent  among  those  pre- 
ferring to  give  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller and  his  almoner,  Mr. 
Gates,  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

According  to  the  Merritts' 
own  story,  they  controlled 
the  Mesaba  ore  fields  at  the 
time  of  the  panic  of  1893. 
They  needed  funds;  they 
borrowed  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
through  the  agency  of  the 
Rev.  Frederick  T.  Gates,  the 
sum  of  $420,000  on  collateral 
consisting  of  $10,000,000  in 
iron-ore  securities.  Then  it 
was  prof)osed  by  Mr.  Gates 
that  Leonidas  and  Alfred 
Merritt  accede  to  a  deal 
whereby  they  were  to  be  pro- 
tected by  Rockefeller  while 
certain  other  stockholders  in  the  mining  corporation  were  to 
be  "dropt."  Whereupon  Alfred,  as  Leonidas  told  the  dramatic 
story  on  the  stand,  turned  to  Mr.  Gates  and  said: 

"Mr.  Gates,  we've  got  laws  in  our  country.  To  do  what 
you  want  to  do  would  land  us  in  jail.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  with  his 
$700,000,000,  can't  make  us  do  that." 

When  Mr.  Gates  then  insisted  that  Rockefeller  would  protect 
the  brothers,  Leonidas  Merritt,  according  to  his  own  testimony, 
"looked  straight  at  Gates"  and  told  him  this: 

"You  came  from  Mr.  Rockefeller.  Well,  you  go  back  to 
Rockefeller  and  tell  him  that  when  I  steal,  I  will  steal  for  myself." 

Within  twenty-four  hours,  Mr.  Merritt  continued,  the  loan  was 
called;  he  "had  gone  to  New  York  with  millions  and  in  a  few 
months  had  lost  it  aU,"  and  Mr.  Gates  informed  him  that  now 
he  "would  have  to  walk  the  railroad  ties  back  home."  Sub- 
sequently ^Ir.  Rockefeller  acquired  more  of  the  ore  property, 
and,  when  the  Steel  Trust  was  formed,  sold  out  at  an  immense 
profit,  while  the  blow  to  Mr.  Merritt,  so  he  says,  "broke  me 
down  physically  and  mentally"  and  "killed  my  brother 
Cassius." 

But  statements  sent  out  from  26  Broadway  deny  that  the 
Merritt  loans  were  called,  saying:  that  they  were  extended,  that 
at  the  request  of  the  ^lerritts  Rockefeller  purchased  from  them 
$900,000  of  stock  with  an  option  to  repurchase  half  of  it,  and  that 
a  damage  suit  brought  a  few  years  later  by  the  Merritt  family 
was  settled  by  -Rockefeller  for  $525,000.  Thus,  including- 
another  small  stock  purchase,  the  Merritts.  says  Mr.  Gates. 
practically  sold  out  to  Mr.  Rockefeller  a  large  block  of  stock  at 
$15  a  share,  while  the  market  price  was  about  $10.  The  con- 
versation quoted  bj'  Leonidas  Merritt  and  the  imputation  of 
unworthy    motives,    are    specifically    and    indignantly    denied. 


LEONIDAS     MERRITT. 

The  "  innocent  lumberjack  "  as 
the  press  call  him,  who  first  took  John 
D.  Rockefeller  to  be  "a  kindly,  broth- 
erly sort  of  fellow,"  he  says,  but  who 
now  accuses  the  oil  king  of  having 
squeezed  him  out  of  a  fortune. 
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while  Leonidas  Merritt's  own  signature  is  showli  to  the  paper 
signed  by  members  of  his  family  when  the  lawsuit  was  settled, 
and  which  contains  these  words: 

"We  have  become  satisfied  that  no  misrepresentation  was 
made  or  fraud  committed  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  or  by  his  agents 
or  attorneys  for  him,  upon  the  sale  by  him  of  any  property  to 
us  or  any  of  us,  or  to  Lake  Superior  Consolidated  Iron  Mines, 
or  upon  the  purchase  by  him  from  one  or  more  of  us  of  any  stocks 
or  interests  in  any  mining  or  railway  company  or  companies, 
or  upon  the  pledge  by  us  or  either  of  us  to  him  of  stocks  and 
securities  belonging  to  one  or  more  of  us,  and  we  hereby  withdraw 
all  such  charges  and  claims  and  exonerate  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
his  agents  and  attorneys  therefrom." 

That  the  ore  properties,  once  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
soon  became  immensely  valuable,  is  a  matter  of  history.  The 
credit  is  largely  Rockefeller's,  thinks  Mr.  Gates,  and  there  has 
been  appearing  in  the  papers  this  paragraph  from  the  Rockefeller 
"Reminiscences"  bearing  on  the  point: 

"Altho  we  were  minority  holders  of  the  stock,  it  seemed  to  be 
'up  to  us'  to  keep  the  enterprise  alive  through  the  harrowing 
panic  days.  I  had  to  loan  my  personal  securities  to  raise  bioney 
and  finally  we  were  compelled  to  supply  a  great  deal  of  actual 
cash,  and  to  get  it  we  were  obliged  to  go  into  the  then  greatly 
upset  money  market  and  buy  currency  at  a  high  premium  to 
ship  west  by  express  to  pay  the  laborers  on  the  railroad  and  to 
keep  them  alive. 

■'  When  the  fright  of  the  panic  period  subsided,  and  matters 
became  a  little  more  settled,  we  began  to  realize  our  situa- 
tion. We  had  invested  many  millions,  and  no  one  wanted 
to  go  in  with  us  to  buy  stock.  On  the  contrary,  every- 
body else  seemed  to  want  to  sell.  The  stock  was  offered  to  us 
in  alarming  quantities — substantially  all  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  companies  came  without  any  solicitation  on  our  part — 
quite  the  contrary — and  we  paid  for  it  in  cash.  We  now  found 
ourselves  in  control  of  a  great  amount  of  ore  lands." 

This  is  simply  a  Rockefeller  coup,  comments  the  Chattanooga 
Times,  a  fresh  illustration  of -his  nerve,  confidence,  and  judgment, 
which,  combined  with  his  good  fortune  in  being  able  to  command 
the  cash,  led  him  to  take  the  chance  which  brought  him  riches 
and  power.  To  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  Rockefeller's 
commanding  position  in  the  money  market  is  a  new  warning 
against  the  Aldrich  banking-reform  plan. 


THE   McNAMARA  CONFESSIONS 

No  BOMB  ever  exploded  by  the  McNamaras  in  their 
campaign  of  terrorism,  remarks  the  New  York  Herald, 
ever  did  one-millionth  part  of  the  damage  to  property 
that  was  done  to  the  cause  of  organized  labor  by  the  bomb  they 
exploded  in  the  Los  Angeles  courtroom  last  Friday — their 
dramatic  and  unheralded  confession.  "Not  the  McNamaras, 
but  organized  labor  is  on  trial,"  was  the  slogan  which  brought  the 
Socialists  and  the  imions  rallying  to  the  defense  of  the  accused 
brothers  with  a  fund  variously  estimated  at  from  $190,000  to 
$1,000,000.  Their  arrest  was  denounced  by  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  ' '  the  first  act 
of  a  tragedy  contemplating  the  assassination  of  organized  labor," 
and  the  labor  and  Socialist  press  were  loud  in  their  declarations 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  "frame-up,"  part  of  a  diabolical 
capitalistic  conspiracy  against  the  labor  cause.  Now  James 
B.  McNamara  confesses  to  dynamiting  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
building,  thereby  killing  twenty-one  persons,  and  John  J. 
McNamara,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron  Workers,  pleads  guilty  to 
complicity  in  the  blowing  up  of  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works.  A 
Los  Angeles  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  quotes  the  younger 
brother,  Jariaes  B.,  as  saying  in  his  cell,  after  returning  from  the 
court-room  where  he  had  just  pleaded  guilty — 

"Please  say  to  the  papers  that  I  am  guilty,  but  I  did  what  I 
did  for  principle,  and  that  I  did  not  intend  to  murder  a  man. 
We  put  that  bomb  in  Ink  Alley,  just  as  the  papers  have  said,  and 
we  set  it  to  go  off  after  all  the  men  in  the  building  had  gone 
home,  in  the  early  morning,  but  the  clock  went  back  on  us,  and 
you  know  what  followed. 

"Think  what  all  this  means  to  us,  who  have  been  fighting, 
fighting  always  for  a  right  to  live.  When  I  set  that  bomb  I 
meant  only  to  throw  a  scare  into  those  fellows  who  owned  The 
Times.  The  paper  had.  been  fighting  us  for  years.  The  situa- 
tion throughout  the  country  was  critical,  and  so  we  decided  that 
something  must  be  done,  and  we  were  sent  to  do  it.  I  was 
horribly  shocked  when  I  learned  of  the  deaths  that  followed,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  pay  the  price  for  my  crime,  if  it  can  be  called 
that,  when  it  was  done  for  principle." 

"It  was  like  a  flash  of  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky,"  exclaims 
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HAKKI80N    GRAY    OTIS, 

Whose  building  was  dynamited 
by  James  B.  McNamara. 


JAMES    B.    M   NAMARA,    SAMUEL    GOMPEHH,    AND    JOHN    J.    M   NAMAKA. 

Mr.  Gompers  now  denounces  the  McNamara  brothers  as  "impostors  of  the 
worst  type"  by  whom  organized  labor  has  been  "  terribly  imposed  upon." 

CHIEF   FIGURES   IN   THE    DRAMA   AT    LOS  ANGELES. 


OKTIE     M   MANIGAL. 

Whose  confession   made  the 
others  confess. 


Frank  Morrison,  Secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
•who  declares  that  up  to  the  last  moment  he  and  his  associates 
were  "firm  in  our  belief  that  the  boys  were  innocent."  Upon 
Mr.  Gompers  the  news  fell  with  crushing  force.  After  declaring 
himself  "nearly  crazy"  with  the  shock  and  surprize  of  it  he  said 
to  a  New  York  World  reporter : 

"I  am  astounded!  I  am  overwhelmed!  My  credulity  has 
been  imposed  upon.  It  is  like  a  bolt  out  of  the  clear  sky.  I 
would  have  backed  up  the  McNamaras  with  my  life.  They're 
a  couple  of  impostors — impostors  of  the  worst  type 

"We  don't  want  any  McNamaras  or  any  of  their  tribe  or 
sort  in  the  A'merican  Federation  of  Labor.  Organized  labor 
can  get  along  very  well  without  them.     It  is  well  rid  of  them. 

"We  have  discouraged  acts  like  those  of  the  McNamaras. 
We  laboring  men  are  patriotic  and  peace-loving  men  and  we  have 
only  a  wish  to  call  out  the  best  elements  in  human  nature. 
These  two  men,  I  say,  must  have  been  clean  crazy.  Theirs  is 
an  act  that  I  condemn  with  all  the  force  that  is  in  me." 

"My  associates  and  I  have  been  terribly  imposed  upon,"  he 
told  a  representative  of  the  Laffan  News  Bureau,  whose  dispatch 
we  find  in  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist) : 

"  I  had  the  personal  assurance  from  both  JohnJ.  and  James  B. 
that  they  were  absolutely  innocent  when  I  Ansited  them  twice 
in  jail  in  Los  Angeles  in  September.  They  gave  me  their  word 
to  give  to  the  labor  men  of  the  countrj\  My  credulity  has  been 
grossly  imposed  upon.  .  .  .  All  laboring  men  have  been  imposed 
upon,  and  if  we  had  known  the  McNamaras  were  guilty  we 
wouldn't  have  raised  money  to  defend  them." 

Other  labor  leaders,  on  receipt  of  the  news,  joined  with  Mr. 
Gompers  in  denouncing  violence  in  labor  disputes,  altho  many 
of  them,  under  the  first  shock,  were  unwilling  to  believe  that 
the  McNamara  confessions  were Iwua  fide  and  conclusiAe.  This 
point  of  view  is  illustrated  by  the  exclamation  of  Matthew 
McConville  of  the  Steam  Engineers'  Union — "If  the  McNamaras 
pleaded  guilty,  T  don't  believe  they  did  it  consciously." 

General  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  owner  of  the  destroyed  Times 
building,  who  is  regarded  by  organized  labor  as  one  of  its  most 
implacable  foes,  is  quoted  in  a  Los  Angeles  dispatch  as  follows: 

' '  Socialists  have  long  recognized  t  hat  they  must  separate  from 
violently  organized  labor.  If  to-day's  result  leads  organized 
labor  to  the  performance  of  its  manifest  duty,  namely,  expulsion 
from  its  ranks  of  law-breakers,  dynamiters,  and  murderers,  the 
greatest  possible  good  will  have  been  done  for  laAvfullv  organized 
labor." 

Detective  Burns,  who  managed  the  e«se  and  was  accused  by 
the  labor  press  of  having  deliberately  faked  the  evidence,  is  thus 
quoted  by  a  Cleveland  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun: 


"The  disclosure  that  attempts  had  been  made  to  bribe  the 
State's  witnesses  was  Avhat  precipitated  the  confessions  on  the 
part  of  the  McNamara  brothers.  The  outcome  is  a  great  victory 
for  the  people  who  believe  in  fair  play.  It  demonstrates  that 
no  man  or  set  of  men  are  above  the  law." 

On  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Call,  one  of  the  leading 
Socialist  dailies,  we  find  it  urged  that  black  as  is  the  charge  against 
the  McNamaras,  it  is  "a  blacker,  fouler,  more  horrible  chaise 
against  the  system  that  produced  them."     To  quote: 

"The  confession  of  the  McNamaras  is  the  most  dramatic 
and  appalling  arraignment  of  capital  that  could  possibly  have 
come,  both  as  to  crimes  involved  and  as  to  methods  used  in  ob- 
taining the  admission. 

"It  is  a  foul,  black  charge  against  them,  but  a  blaeker,  fouler, 
more  homble  charge  against  the  system  that  produced  them. 

"It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  men  with  such  a  saered  cause 
should  have  attempted  to  use  the  weapons  of  capitalism.  The 
thousands  on  thousands  of  workers  yearly  go  to  their  deAth 
through  the  criminal  recklessness  of  the  employers,  nothing  ie 
to  be  gained  by  blind,  insane  attempts  to  mete  punishments  for 
the  wholesale  crimes  committed 

"There  need  be  no  reservation  in  dealing  with  this  question. 

"Capitalism  breeds  murder,  and  here  is  murder  bred  of 
capitalism 

"Capitalism  has  not  only  killed  members  of  the  working  clai»s, 
but  it  has  done  its  best  to  turn  others  into  murderers. 

"Here  is  the  result. 

."And  it  is  a  new  indictment  of  present  society." 

It  is  time  for  a  revolution  in  labor  thinking,  agree  rhany  of  the 
capitalistic  papers.  If  organized  labor  was  on  trial  at  Lop 
Angeles,  where  does  it  stand  now?  asks  the  New  York  World, 
a  paper  friendlj'  to  the  cause  of  labor.  In  answer  to  its  own 
question  it  goes  on  to  say : 

"Organized  labor  in  this  country  is  in  the  same  plight  as 
organized  municipal  government  was  for  many  years.  It  ha« 
been  a  victim  of  boss  rule.  In  case  after  case  it  has  turned  it;: 
machinery  over  to  its  demagogs,  its  crooks,  and  its  criminals.  Xo 
exploit  themselves  or  to  gain  power  or  profit.  They  have  no 
more  been  the  friends  of  labor  than  the  cheap  politician  is  the 
friend  of  the  people.  The  crimes  of  the  McNamaras  were  not 
committed  for  the  benefit  of  labor  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
McNamaras,  in  order  that  they  might  retain  their  influence 
and  authority  in  their  organization,  pretend  to  be  the  champions 
of  workingmen,  and  pose  as  a  terror  to  employers.  But  inasmuch 
as  it  has  made  their  cause  its  cause,  organized  labor  must  suffer 
for  their  crimes,  duped  tho  it  may  have  been. 

"The  lesson  of  the  Los  Angeles  tragedy  is  so  plain  that  even 
the  blindest  can  read  it.  L'nion  labor  in  the  United  States  must 
clean  house.  It  must  set  its  affairs  in  order  and  become  a  re- 
sponsible institution.  Either  that  or  it  will  be  destroyed,  the 
good  along  with  the  evil." 
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SEEING  A   MONEY  TRUST   IN  THE 
ALDRICH  PLAN 

DARK  SUSPICION  of  the  Aldrich  banking  and  currency 
plan  seems  to  lurk  in  many  an  editorial  sanctum,  in 
spite  of  its  practically  unanimous  indorsement  by  the 
recent  convention  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association  in 
New  Orleans.  The  suspicion  now  appears  to  center  in  this 
question:  In  whose  hands  will  rest  the  actual  and  ultimate  con- 
trol of  the  great  $300,000,000  National  Reserve  Association 
which  Mr.  Aldrich  and  the  National  Monetary  Commission 
will  urge  Congress  to  create?  "If  anything  Uke  the  Aldrich 
plan  is  to  become  the  law  of  the  land,  the  country  banks  will 
have  to  be  shown  that  the  system  is  proof  against  WaU  Street 
domination,  and  that  no  loophole  exists  for  the  accumulation 
by  one  bank  of  huge  blocks  of  stocks  in  affiliated  institutions," 
wrote  a  New  Orleans  correspondent  while  the  convention  was 
in  progress.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Roosevelt,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  proposed  National  Reserve  Association  could  well 
afford  to  pay  off  the  National  debt  for  the  privileges  conferred 
upon  them,  and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Rep.),  believes  that 
"no  one  can  fairly  consider  this  scheme  without  coming  to  exactly 
the  same  conclusion."  Nevertheless,  A\'ith  a  single  exception, 
tlie  two  thousand  and  more  of  the  country's  representative 
bankers  assembled  in  New  Orleans  voted  in  favor  of  the  Aldrich 
plan.  The  one  dissenter  was  General  William  R.  Hamby, 
president  of  the  Texas  Bankers'  Association,  who  said  afterward 
to  a  representative  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American  (Prog. 
Rep.): 

"This  plan  proposes  to  give  a  central  bank  a  monopoly  to 
fix  the  rate  of  discount  on  commercial  paper  throughout  the 
country.  Thus  it  would  create  a  trust  and  be  in  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Law.  But  that  is  a  detail.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  United  States  Government  shall  surrender  to  a  private 
corporation  the  sovereign  right  to  issue  circulating  notes. 

"It  is  in  the  control  which  this  Aldrich  plan  would  create  oyer 
the  business  affairs  of  people  in  every  walk  of  Ufe  that  it  is  most 
objectionable.  There  is  no  question  in  the  world  that  Wall 
Street  could  obtain  control  of  the  executive  management  of 
the  proposed  banking  system.  It  seems  to  have  been  devised 
for  the  big  city  banks,  and  the  country  banks  get  nothing  except 
what  may  filter  down  to  them 

' '  Panics  do  not  start  in  the  country.  They  begin  in  the  great 
financial  centers.  To  my  mind,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
Aldrich  plan  has  for  its  prime  object  the  creation  of  a  system 
which  will  enable  WaU  Street  to  continue  doing  all  that  it  now 
does,  and  then,  when  trouble  comes,  to  lean  on  the  country  for 
support. 

'  ■  The  same  interests  which  to-day  fix  the  prices  for  oil  and  steel 
and  sugar  wiU  be  able  to  dominate  the  banking  and  credit 
operations  of  the  country  should  this  Aldrich  plan  ever  become 
effective 

"The  machinery  of  the  plan  is  elaborate,  intricate,  and  throws 
many  safeguards  around  the  election  of  directors,  but  would 
not  prevent  selfish  or  corrupt  financial  interests  from  getting 
control  of  local  associations  and  in  that  way  of  the  central  head, 
which  is  a  contingency  not  too  remote  to  contemplate. 

"With  its  laterals  and  branches  reaching  every  section  of  the 
country  and  all  under  one  corporate  management,  and  once 
intrenched  behind  its  financial  fortifications  and  its  vested  rights 
for  fifty  years,  the  Aldrich  bank  would  be  the  dominant  factor 
in  every  political  campaign." 

The  attention  of  critics  is  naturally  concentrated  upon  this 
question  of  control,  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.), 
which  predicts  that  the  battle  in  Congress  over  the  final  accept- 
ance of  the  scheme  "will  be  fought  mainly  at  this  point,  for  the 
popular  feeUng  against  a  possible  'money  trust'  or  against 
'Wall  Street  domination'  of  the  enormous  banking  facilities  and 
reserves  of  the  National  Reserve  Association  need  not  be  pointed 
out."  These  dangers  were  denied  by  Mr.  Aldrich  himself, 
however,  in  a  speech  before  the  New  Orleans  convention,  in 


the  course  of  which  he  declared  the  dominating  principle  of  his 
scheme  to  be  "cooperation,  and  not  centralization."  He  gave 
the  essence  of  the  plan  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"It  is  proposed  to  organize  the  banks  of  the  country  into  local 
associations  and  these  into  district  associations,  each  with  dis- 
tinctive functions,  and  each  with  local  self-government,  and  to 
organize  all  district  associations  in  the  National  Reserve  Asso- 
ciation. The  organization  proposed  is  not  a  bank,  but  a  co- 
operative union  of  all  the  banks  of  the  country,  for  definite 
pm-poses  and  with  very  limited  and  clearly  defined  functions. 
It  is  in  effect  an  extension  or  evolution  of  the  clearing-house  idea 
to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  entire  country." 

A  careful  study  of  the  plan,  he  went  on  to  say,  would  demon- 
strate the  utter  falsity  of  the  charge  that  he  aimed  to  estabhsh 
a  "central  bank,"  which  might  eventually  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  WaU  Street  interests.  The  Association  is  to  be  so  or- 
ganized, he  averred,  as  to  pro\dde  equaUy  against  the  control  of 
its  operations  "by  poUtical  influences,  local  or  national,"  or 
"by  any  corporation  or  combination  of  corporations,  banks  or 
otherwise,  or  by  any  individual  or  combination  of  individuals,  in 
WaU  Street  or  elsewhere,  for  selfish  or  sinister  purposes." 

By  the  standardization  of  commercial  paper,  he  said,  his  plan 
would  bring  to  the  agricultural  and  wage-earning  classes  benefits 
even  greater  than  those  which  the  bankers  would  derive  from  it. 
This  standardization,  he  pointed  out,  would  make  warehouse 
receipts  on  cotton,  wheat,  rice,  and  other  agricultural  products 
bankable  in  aU  the  markets  of  the  world,  whereas  to-day  the 
farmer  can  secure  no  funds  on  such  paper  outside  of  the  immedi- 
ate community  in  which  the  products  are  stored.  It  Thus,"  he 
added, 

"the  proposed  reform  not  only  affects  vitaUy  the  business 
interests  and  the  bankers  of  the  country,  but  even  jnore  so  the 
farmers — the  great  productive  forces  which  make  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  more  than  does  any  other  agency. 
And,  too,  it  affects  the-  wage-earners,  the  masses  who  are  so 
vitaUy  interested  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  distribution 
of  credits  and  capital,  and  who  under  our  present  monetary  sys- 
tem have  absolutely  no  means  of  safeguarding  themselves 
against  loss." 

Yet  all  these  promised  advantages  to  the  people  and  all  these 
precautions  against  WaU  Street  domination  fail  to  aUay  the 
suspicions  of  some  papers  when  they  recall  the  devious  ways 
by  which  concentrated  capital  achieves  its  ends.  "It  is  obvious 
that  some  central  authority  must  control  the  currency  situation," 
remarks  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.),  "but  it  is 
just  as  obvious  that  this  central  authority  should  be  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  or  be  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern- 
ment." The  proposed  Reserve  Association,  declares  Speaker 
Clark,  would  be  "an  institute  deUvering  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  men  the  powers  of  life  and  death,  not  only  over  the  bankers 
of  this  country,  but  over  every  business  in  the  land." 

Other  papers,  however,  seem  to  think  that  we  have  already, 
lurking  under  cover,  in  this  country  a  centralized  and  irrespon- 
sible "money  power,"  and  that  the  Reserve  Association,  organ- 
ized in  the  open,  would  be  preferable  even  if  it  feU  short  of  the 
perfection  its  advocates  claim  for  it.  Thus  in  the  Fort'Worth 
Record  (Dem.)  we  read: 

"Professor  Laughlin,  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress, 
demonstrated  very  plainly  that  at  present  there  is  centralization 
in  banking,  in  that  the  great  banks  of  New  York  and  ether 
financial  centers  now  carry  deposits  of  smaller  banks  throughout 
the  country,  and  when  stressful  times  come  these  smaller  banks 
can  not  obtain  their  money  and  must  in  turn  deny  -wHithdrawals 
and  loans  to  their  customers.  That  is  what  happened  in  1907, 
when  a  panic  was  precipitated  by  unwholesome  banking  in 
New  York  alone,  when  banks  everywhere  else  were  in  perfectly 
sound  condition. 

"If  the  Aldrich  plan  will  decentralize  that  centralization  it 
will  serve  a  great  purpose." 
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A   BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW   OF  THE   CITY   OF  TRIPOLI. 


TRIPOLI'S  VALUE  TO   ITALY 


THE  EUROPEAN  press  are  naturally  asking  what  a 
country  like  Italy  wants  with  a  piece  of  Northern  Africa. 
Italy  is  a  land  of  great  fertility,  and  the  olive  and  the 
vine  flourish  in  Sicilj%  Calabria,  and  Basilieata.  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaiea,  on  the  contrary,  declare  the  Socialist  press  of  Italy, 
are  barren  and  sandy  wastes,  inhabited  by  hostile  nomads  in- 
capable of  assimilating  the  Latin  civilization  and  the  religion 
of  the  European  peninsula.  But  now  an  experienced  traveler, 
Mr.  Guido  Cora,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  Africa, 
points  out  in,  the  Nuova  Anlologia  (Rome)  several  reasons  why 
Italy  should  claim  this  section  of 
the  African  continent.  On  the 
broadest  grounds,  he  says,  if  only 
for  preserving  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Roman 
kingdom  should  stand  on  an  equal 
footing  with  England  in  Egypt 
and  France  in  Algiers  and  Morocco, 
more  especially  as  Germany  has  re- 
cently claimed  a  part  in  the  Kongo 
territory.  Nor  are  these  considera- 
tions all  the  inducements  which 
lead  Mr.  Cora  to  vindicate  his 
Government's  expedition  into  Af- 
rica. He  tells  us  that  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaiea  are  by  no  means  the 
barren  and  profitless  places  which 
some  writers  suppose.  Tripoli  has 
three  things  especially  which  render 
her  occupation  valuable.  She  has 
agricultural  jiossibilities,  rich  min- 
eral deposits,  and  a  geographical 
position  that  makes  her  the  gate- 
way of  commercial  traffic  with  Central  and  Southern  Africa. 
Of  the  agricultural  promise  this  land  offers  to  the  Italian 
peasant  and  farmer  Mr.  Cora  WTites: 

"Among  fertile  zones  of  this  region  are  to  be  reckoned  the 
oases,  in  which  date-bearing  palms  are  chiefly  cultivated,  which 
are  most  fruitful  where  the  subsoil  is  rich  in  water.  ...  A  care- 
ful calculation  leads  me  to  the  conclusion,  after  actual  obser- 


ITALY  S   TURKISH    CIQARET   OiVES   HIM    A    LITTLE    SURPRIZE. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


vation,  that  Tripoli  has  a  fertile  area  equal  to  the  combined 
arable  lands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  combined." 

Of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  part  of  Africa,  Mr.  Cora  tells 
us  that  while  the  regions  hitherto  explored  by  specialists  are 
limited,  it  has  been  plainly  demonstrated  that  the  S>Ttic  dis- 
trict has  large  deposits  of  sulfur,  and  that  in  the  coastal  zone 
we  hear  of  rich  beds  of  phosphate.  The  salt  pits  of  Benghazi,  he 
remarks,  "are  likely  to  yield  a  greater  revenue  when  they  are 
better  managed."  This  ^\Titer  also  thinks  that  the  cretaceous 
formations  of  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaiea  promise  fine  building-ma- 
terial, and  believes  that  there  may 
be  found  "quarries  of  that  African 
marble  which  was  used  so  freely  in 
the  decoration  of  ancient  Rome." 

One  of  the  main  points  this 
writer  dwells  upon  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage to  Italy  and  to  Europe  of 
Tripoli's  position  as  furnishing  a 
shorter  postal  route  between  India 
and  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
"owing  to  the  nearness  of  her  coast 
to  that  of  the  Morea,  Southern 
Greece,  and  Sicily,"  and  he  con- 
cludes as  follows: 

"Taking  all  things  into  consider- 
ation, the  conquest  of  Tripoli  and 
its  dependencies  is  well  worth  to 
Italy  that  which  it  costs  her.  It 
may  not  be  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
Africa,  it  is  perhaps  the  least  fertile 
of  the  northern  section  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  possibly  for  this  reason 
that  the  other  Powers  have  passed 
it  by.  Nevertheless,  if  the  Gov- 
ernment settles  it  with  prudence.  Italian  tax-payers  will  have 
nothing  to  repent  of  in  the  new  colonial  policy,  especially  when 
we  consider  what  might  be  their  peril  if  those  leagues  of  coast 
were  occupied  even  by  such  friendly  Powers  as  France,  Great 
Britain,  or  possibly  Germany." 

While  Mr.  Cora  thus  speculates  in  a  spirit  of  optimism  on 
the  prospects  of  Italy  in  Tripoli,  an  English  writer,  who  recently 
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roused  attention  by  his  powerful  book  on  war  as  the  "great 
illusion,"  especially  as  regards  territorial  possession,  tells  his 
readers  in  the  London  Daily  Mail  that  Italy  is  acting  with  blind- 


EE  THOUGHT  OF  TUBKEY,  BUT  FORGOT  THE  TURK. 

Ulk  (Berlin). 

aess  and  ineptitude.  The  only  profitable  thing  to  a  nation,  we 
are  told,  is  the  expansion  of  its  trade.  Mr.  Norman  Angell 
enlarges  upon  this  point  as  follows: 

"  In  the  days  of  the  sailing-ship  and  the  lumbering  wagon 
dragging  slowly  over  all  but  impassable  roads,  for  one  country 
to  derive  any  considerable  profit 
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from  another  it  had,  practically,, 
to  administer  it  politically.  But 
the  compound  steam-engine, 
the  railway,  the  telegraph,  have 
profoundly  modified  the  ele- 
ments of  the  whole  problem. 
In  the  modern  world  politic^al 
dominion  is  playing  a  more  and 
more  effaced  role  as  a  factor  in 
commerce;  the  non-political  fac- 
tors have  in  practise  made  it  all 
but  inoperative.  It  is  the  case 
with  every  modern  nation  actu- 
ally that  the  outside  territories 
which  it  exploits  most  success- 
fully are  precisely  those  of  which 
it  does  not  'own'  a  foot 

"All  this  diplomatic  and  military  conflict  and  rivalry,  this 
waste  of  wealth,  the  unspeakable  foulness  which  Trip6li  is  re- 
vealing, are  reserved  for  things  which  both  sides  to  the  quarrel 
could  sacrifice  not  merelj'  without  loss  but  with  profit. 
•  "And  Italy,  whose  statesmen  have  been  faithful  to  all  the 
old  'axioms'  (Heaven  save  the  mark!),  will  discover  it  rapidly 
enough.  Even  her  defenders  are  ceasing  now  to  urge  that 
she  can  possibly  derive  any  real  benefit  from  this  colossal  in- 
eptitude. For  Italy,  as  unhappily  for  the  balance  of  Europe, 
the  substance  will  be  represented  by  the  increase  of  Aery 
definite  every-day  difficulties — the  high  cost  of  liAing,  the  un- 
certainty of  employment,  the  very  deep  problems  of  poverty, 
education,  government,  well-being.  These  remain — worsened. 
And  these — not  the  spectacular  clash  of  arms  or  even  the  less 
spectacular  killing  of  unarmed  Arab  men,  women,  and  children 
—constitute  the  real  'struggle  for  life  among  men.'  But  the 
dilettanti  in  'high  polities'  are  not  interested.  For  these,  who 
still  take  their  language  and  habits  of  thought  from  the  days  of 
the  sailing-ship,  still  talk  of  'possessing'  territory,  still  assume 
that  tribute  in  some  form  is  possible,  still  imply  that  the 
limits  of  commercial  and  industrial  acthity  are  dependent  upon 
the  limits  of  poHtical  dominion;  the  struggle  is  represented  by 
futile  collisions  which  leave  every  real  problem  worse  than 
they  found  it. 

"Is  it  not  time  that  the  man  in  the'street — verily,  I  believe, 
less  deluded  by  diplomatic  jargon  than  his  betters,  less  the  slave 
of  an  old,  obsolete  phraseology — insisted  that  the  experts  in 
the  high  places  should  acquire  some  sense  of  the  reality  of  things, 
of  proportion,  some  sense  of  figures,  a  little  knowledge  of  in- 
dustrial history,  of  the  real  processes  of  human  cooperation  ?  !i 
■ — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SAD    HAVOC    AMONO    THE    PEACE    LILIES. 


FRENCH  FAILURES  IN   ALGERIA 

WHILE  TRIPOLI  is  going  through  the  civilizing  pro- 
cess at  Italy's  hands,  it  is  interesting  to  glance  at  other 
regions  in  northern  Africa  that  are  being  "  redeemed 
from  barbarism,"  and  see  how  the  natives  like  the  operation.  The 
Romans  made  citizens  of  their  Iberian  and  Gallic  subjects,  and 
threw  open  to  them  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  The  French 
seem  to  have  fallen  short  in  this  particular,  and  the  Arabs  and 
Berbers  between  Sahara  and  the  Mediterranean,  instead  of  wel- 
coming the  new  era  of  enlightenment,  are  folding  their  tents  and 
stealing  off  into  Syria.  We  learn  on  the  highest  authority  that 
Algeria,  with  a  former  population  of  some  five  millions,  is  being 
drained  by  emigration.  The  taxes  and  laws  respecting  the 
aborigines  are  more  than  the  Algerians  can  stand,  and  they  are 
hurrying  off  to  join  their  Mussulman  kindred  beyond  the  eastern 
frontiers  of  Egypt.  Such  is  the  statement  made  both  by  Paris- 
ian and  Algerian  papers.  "  The  exodus,"  says  the  Sconomiste 
Frangais  (Paris),  is  "  a  notable  one."  in  the  £lcho  d'Oran,  a 
French  journal  edited  in  Algeria,  we  read  that  "  the  natives  are 
very  discontented."  They  complain,  we  read,  of  being  erusht 
under  the  weight  of  excessive  imposts.  The  tax-gatherer  puts  a 
value  on  their  crops  in  May.  He  never  considers  whether  they 
ripen  or  not.  Taxes  must  in  any  case  be  paid.  The  oppression 
of  the  law  courts  is  also  bitterly  resented,  and  the  law  governing 
the  rights  of  the  native,  which  is  excessively  strict,  is  execrated. 
A  leading  member  of  an  Algerian  tribe  was  recently  in- 
terviewed by  Mr.  Eugene  Gross, 
editor  of  [the  £jcho  d'Oran  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  whether 
there  were  any  serious  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  French 
Government  in  its  administra- 
tion of  the  African  province. 
Mr.  Gross  reports  that  the  in- 
formation he  obtained  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  because  the 
statements  reported  were  made 
deliberately  by  a  man  of  im- 
portance in  the  country'  "who 
spoke  thoughtfully  and  slowlj-, 
weigliiug  well  his  words."  In 
the  first  place  this  Arab  speaks  of  the  representative  assemblies, 
municipal  councils,  and  general  councils,  and  he  asks: 

"Are  the  natives  really  represented  in  these  bodies,   even 
after  it  is  pretended  that  universal  suffrage  has  been  established? 


-Tokyo  Puck. 
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How  can  wc?  forget  the  pressure  which  the  Government  openly 
brings  to  bear  in  the  election?  Do  you  see  many  of  the  most 
highly  educated  natives  come  forward  as  candidates?  No. 
They  do  not  even  attempt  to  enter  the  contest,  feeling  quite 
certain  of  a  rebuff.  Sucli  men  are  not  desired  in  the  assemblies; 
pliant  puppets  are  preferred." 

Then  he  gives  some  insiglil  into  tin-  ta.\  grievances  of  the 
native,  saying: 

"The  collection  of  tin-  revenue  is  a  terrible  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  administration.  The  local  magistrate  resorts 
to  any  measure  to  secure  payment.     He  enforces  the  law  without 


CURRENCY   OF   THE    CHINESE    REVOLUTIONARY    GOVERNMENT, 

Payable  "after  one  year  of  its  establishment  in  China." 

seeking  to  know  whether  the  person  called  upon  is  in  indigence, 
perhaps  in  actual  beggary,  but  forces  the  wretch  to  sell  the  last 
covering  he  has  for  his  children  in  order  to  pay  the  tax.  Five 
or  six  years  ago  an  unfortunate  native  of  Tlemeen,  absolutely 
penniless,  was  for  this  reason  thrown  into  prison.  He  was  sick, 
being  in  a  decline.  It  was  thought,  perhaps,  that  some  of  his 
relations  would  advance  the  money.  But  he  died  in  jail  two 
•or  three  days  later.  When  taxes  are  lowered  or  remitted  the 
municipal  officers  show  themselves  very  considerate  to  Euro- 
peans, but  forget  the  claims  of  the  natives.  .  .  .  We  are  forced 
to  pay  exorbitant  imposts  by  which  Europeans  alone  are  bene- 
fited. Further  than  this,  if  a  native  has  a  dispute  with  a  French- 
man, a  Spaniard,  or  a  Jew,  he  is  immediately  arrested  and  thrown 
into  jail.  No  trouble  is  taken  to  find  out  the  rights  of  the  case. 
No  time  is  given  the  prisoner  to  explain.  The  police  treat 
Mm  with  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law." 

The  greatest  grievance  of  all,  however,  is  the  denial  to  the 
Algerians  of  political  liberty,  such  as  the  poorest  in  the  United 
States  enjoy,  without  distinction  of  race.  The  Berbers  and 
Arabs  of  Northern  Africa  are  not  savages;  they  are  capable 
of  appreciating  French  ci\ilization  and  literature,  yet  the 
prominent  native  interviewed  by  Mr.  Gross  gives  the  following 
description  of  their  treatment: 

"Our  intercourse  with  the  French,  the  advantages  of  which 
A\e  gratefully  acknowledge,  has  taught  us  to  love  liberty,  and  j'ct 
we  are  denied  the  enjoyment  of  it.  From  French  books  and  jour- 
nals we  have  learned  the  magnificent  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  a  man  and  of  a  citizen,  yet  in  the  provisions  of  this  declara- 
tion we  are  to  have  no  part.  But  hardest  of  all,  a  tax  of  blood 
is  exacted  from  us  and  we  are  compelled  to  submit  to  obligatory 
service  in  the  army.  Yes,  we  are  thought  nothing  of,  we  are 
humiliated  in  every  way,  we  have  no  rights,  and  they  take  from 
us  even  our  sons.  You  will  thus  understand,  and  all  the  world 
will  understand,  why  thousands  of  our  coreligionists  have 
preferred,  under  such  conditions,  to  emigrate  from  Algeria." 

The  French  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  Algerians  to  attain 
the  franchise  and  the  speaker  quoted  above  complains  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  become  French  citizens  at  this  tim(>  we  ha\o  to 
give  up  our  religion  and  its  laws  which  we  consider  essi>ntial  to 
our  social  and  personal  life.  ...  I  beg  you  will  understand  that 
it  is  not  the  blood-tax  which  terrifies  us.  It  is  the  Arab's  nature 
to  be  a  soldier.  This  we  showed  in  1870.  and  more  recently 
in  Morocco.  But  we  desire,  if  not  compensation,  yet  one 
single  recompense  for  enforced  military  service.  We  wish  to 
be  treated  as  Jews  are  treated.  We  wish  to  be  citizens  of 
France." — Translation  uiadv  for  Thk  Liter.vkv  Digest, 


CHINESE  SUSPICIONS  OF  JAPAN 

THP:  PEKING  Daily  News,  the  EngUsh  organ  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  has  been  blaming  Japan  for  the 
present  uprising  on  the  Yang-tse.  At  first  this  journal 
went  even  so  far  as  to  intimate  that  Japan  was  hand-in-glove 
with  the  insurgents.  This  invective,  however,  has  been  toned 
down  to  a  milder  theory  that,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  insurgent 
leaders  were  educated  in  Japan  and  became  enamored  with 
revolutionary  ideas  while  in  that  country,  Japan  must  be  held 
responsible  for  their  activities.  This  argument,  says  the  Peking 
correspondent  of  the  Tokyo  Asahi,  has  found  favor  among 
American  residents  in  the  Chinese  capital,  and  he  adds: 

"This  attitude  of  Americans  has  occasioned  much  uneasiness 
among  the  Japane.se  in  Peking.  Such  accusations  directed 
against  the  Japanese  are  as  unreasonable  as  they  are  illogical, 
and  can  only  recoil  upon  those  who  advance  them.  If  we  are 
to  blame  for  such  flimsy  reasons,  is  not  America  more  to  blame, 
for  the  gigantic  loan  made  to  China  at  American  initiative  was 
directly  responsible  for  the  Chinese  measure  of  nationalizing  the 
railways,  which  precipitated  the  present  political  upheaval  ?  " 

The  Jiji  (Tokyo)  adiAits  that  there  are  among  the  insurgents 
many  Chinese  who  at  one  time  or  another  studied  in  Japan. 
Even  the  Tzu-Cheng-Yuan  (National  Assembly)  at  Peking, 
with  the  exception  of  those  members  appointed  by  the  throne, 
consists  mostly  of  men  who  were  educated  in  Japan,  and  these 
men  almost  invariably  assume  a  censorious  attitude  toward  the 
Government.  But  that  simple  fact  furnishes,  this  journal  pro- 
tests, no  groimd  for  the  argument  that  Japan  is  the  instigator  of 
the  revolutionary  movement.     In  its  own  words: 

"As  a  matter  of  fact  most  Chinese  students  educated  abroad, 
whether  in  Japan  or  in  America,  in  England  or  in  France,  are 
imbued  with  revolutionary  ideas.  As  their  eyes  become  opened 
to  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the  governments  of  other 
countries,  they  can  not  help  growing  dissatisfied  and  discontented 
with  the  existing  state  of  administration  in  their  own  country. 
This  is  as  natural  as  the  law  of  gravitation.  Small  wonder  that 
even  tho.se  Chinese  students  who  are  .sent  abroad  by  the  Govern- 
ment often  s(>cretly  join  hands  with  revolutionists,  and  employ 
the  knowledge  and  learning  which  they  acquired  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government,  not  for  the  consolidation  of  Manchu  rule, 
but  for  the  advancement  and  propagation  of  revolutionary 
thoughts.  If  more  revolutionary  Chinese  come  from  Japanese 
schools  than  from  the  schools  in  other  countries,  it  is  not  because 


CHINA    IS    BETWEEN    TWO    NOOSES. 

— ^fucha  (Warsaw). 

our  schools  are  nurseries  of  radicalism,  but  because  more  Chinese 
students  come  to  these  shores  than  to  any  other  country." 

Other  Tokyo  newspapers,  such  as  the  Hochi  and  the  Yorodzu, 
denounce  the  suspicious  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government  on 
the  present  occasion  in  more  vigorous  terms.  It  is  just  such  petty 
jealousies,  they  assert,  which  often  alienate  foreign  sympathy 
from  China. — Translations  made  for  The  LrTER.\RY  Digest. 
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BRITAIN'S  DOWNFALL  FORETOLD 

PERHAPS  the  Germans  would  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Eng- 
land's sun  is  setting,  but  one  of  their  own  editors  evidently 
doesn't  think  so,  for,  in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau,  we  find 
a  slashing  article,  proving  that  the  British  Empire  is  on  the 
rapid  road  to  ruin,  from  the  pen  of  Count  Vay  von  Vaja,  a 
Hungarian  nobleman  of  prominence  and  literary  eminence. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  Reformed 
Church  Synod  of  his  native  land.  He  declares  he  is  a  friend  and 
admirer  of  England,  where  he  has  traveled  a  good  deal.  So  evi- 
dently he  speaks  "more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger"  as  he  deplores 
the  passing  of  "the  Victorian  Era,"  which  was  glorious  "in  the 
material  well-being  of  a  gigantic  empire"  as  that  of  Elizabeth 
was  in  "intellectual  greatness."  He  dates  the  time  of  decline 
from  the  Boer  War  and  says : 

' '  That  terrible  war  was  indeed  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the 
English.  But  at  what  a  price!  By  that  agonizing  struggle 
the  whole  nation  was  shaken  and  the  Achilles  heel  of  England's 
war-system  laid  bare.  The  hitherto  undimmed  halo  of  British 
warlike  glory  vanished  like  a  shadow  or  a  reflection  in  one  day. 
Other  and  younger  nations  sprang  into  preeminence  with 
unexpected  rapidity.  Germany  and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica showed  themselves  formidable  rivals  to  England,  not  only 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  but  in  the  domain  of  commerce. 
The  markets  of  the  world  were  no  longer  monopolized  by  the 
English." 

The  result  was  that  England  grew  demoralized  and  dis- 
couraged. Emigration  to  America  had  opened  English  eyes  to 
broader  ideas,  and  to  the  desire  for  freedom.  These  ideas  begot 
the  Labor  party,  which  sent  representatives  to  Parliament  and 
propagated  Socialism.  The  Socialists  in  public  speeches  treated 
Parliament  as  a  "mere  coterie";  the  Ministry  was  "no  safe- 
guard to  political  freedom,""  it  was  a  ring  of  "bandits  or  tricky- 
charlatans."  "The  crown  was  a  sinecure,  a  burden  on  the 
people  which  should  be  abolished  for  the  good  of  the  country." 
The  Government  tolerated  these  utterances  from  motives  of 
prudence,  but  the  result  of  them  was  that  "the  Government, 
the  law,  the  Army,  the  Court,  all,  in  short,  which  people  had  been 
taught  to  respect,  were  openly  treated  with  contempt."  This 
was  anarchy,  and  the  Count  thinks  that  altho  Russia  and  North 
America  have  their  anarchists,  "it  is  undeniable  that  the 
activity  of  anarchism  has  reached  its  highest  point  of  danger 
among  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain." 

The  change  in  the  lower  orders  was  followed  by  what  this 
writer  styles  "the  anarchy  of  the  aristocracy  and  upper  class." 
Political  life  is  degraded,  statesmen  are  deteriorating,  demagogs 
and  sophists  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Disraelis  and  Glad- 
stones of  another  era.  The  tide  of  social  and  moral  anarchy 
is  setting  in,  as  is  shown  in  "the  contrast  between  the  dignified 
Court  of  Queen  Victoria  and  that  of  King  Edward  VIL  and 
his  'smart  set.' "  To  this  set  "America,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
India  furnished  their  share  of  nabobs,  nouveaux  riches,  financiers, 
etc."  "The  contagion  of  the  royal  Court  spread  abroad." 
"The  most  trifling  usage  of  the  King  was  looked  upon  as  es- 
tablishing an  inviolable  rule  of  conduct."  The  Court  of  Victoria 
"was  founded  upon  the  noble  principle  'God  and  my  Right'"; 
in  that  of  Edward  VIL,  "people  seemed  to  prefer  the  saying, 
'After  me  the  Deluge.' " 

But  the  most  fatal  sign  of  England's  decadence  is  the  pre- 
dominating influence  of  the  American  woman  in  society,  of 
which  we  read : 

"American,  wo  men  are  clever  in  adapting  themselves  to  Eng- 
lish forms  and  customs.  Externally  they  can  make  themselves 
exact  copies  of  an  English  pattern,  and  on  great  occasions, 
when  they  don  the  antique  costume  of  the  peeress,  they  produce 
a  fine  impression.  But  the  individuality  remains  out  of  harmony 
and  through  all  shows  the  spirit  of  the  '  Yankee.' " 

Under  the  influence  of  these  enchantresses,  ."English  morals 
and  English  customs  disappear,  superseded  by  those  of  America, 


American  shops,  American  products,  and  often  American  bars 
are  found  in  every  town  of  Great  Britain."  The  Count  thus 
continues  his  melancholy  story: 

"That  Americanism  makes  itself  felt  in  the  most  exclusive 
English  circles  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  so  many  lords  and 
other  men  of  title  have  married  heiresses  from  the  United 
States.  In  this  way  some  of  the  highest  in  the  land  have  received 
a  tincture  of  Yankee  blood,  which  has  influenced  the  char- 
acter of  the  present  generation — by  no  means  to  their  improve- 
ment. Frequently  these  new  tendencies  flash  out  in  the  dis- 
positions of  the  young.  Old  principles  become  unintelligible 
to  them,  and  old  traditions  are  accounted  idle.  There  is  no 
respect  for  anything  which  interferes  with  the  whim  of  the 
individual.  All  restraint  and  sense  of  obligation  and  duty 
are  flung  aside.  Everybody  looks  upon  himself  as  an  independ- 
ent personality,  and  regards  life  as  a  sort  of  theater,  in  which 
to  indulge  in  pleasure  and  dissipation  at  his  own  sweet  wiU. 
But  in  order  to  enjoy  himself  in  this  way  a  man  needs  money  and 
a  large  supply  of  it.  Hence  the  obtaining  of  money  has  become 
the  loftiest  aspiration  of  the  higher  English  society.  In  former 
times  a  man  valued  his  position  and  was  proud  of  his  ancestors* 
renown,  but  now  a  man  boasts  only  of  his  wealth.  The  best 
known  families  are  lost  sight  of  among  millionaires  of  the  most 
doubtful  birth." 

From  this  American  influence,  says  this  representative  of  the 
haughtiest  nobility  in  Europe,  springs  what  he  calls  England's 
"worship  of  the  Golden  Calf.''  Men  despise  work,  he  says, 
whether  it  be  in  politics  or  in  the  Army.  "The  political  official 
or  the  military  man  is  not  considered  to  have  embraced  a  career 
of  the  first  rank. "  "  People  are  shortening  the  hours  of  toil  and 
prolonging  those  of  recreation."  "Even  Sunday  is  no  longer 
a  day  of  rest."  The  consequence  is  that  as  "deterioration 
shows  itself  in  private  life  long  before  it  infects  the  public 
administration,  so  corruption  has  seized  upon  the  moneyed 
class  first."  The  result  must  be  "an  enfeeblement  of  the  race, 
of  the  character  and  moral  habits,  accompanied  by  a  laxity 
of  religious  principles  which  is  spreading  far  and  wide." 

He  concludes  by  comparing  the  splendor  of  the  late  coronation 
to  a  mirage,  a  Fata  Morgana,  rising  up  amid  the  luxury  which 
rivals  the  dreams  of  the  Arabian  Nights.  He  speaks  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  crowded  with  "princes  from  East  and  West, 
nabobs  and  multimillionaires,  with  their  gold  and  silver,  their 
priceless  jewelry."  Never  was  a  coronation  so  gorgeous. 
"Who  would  have  suspected  what  was  lying  in  ambush  behind 
the  scene  and  hidden  by  the  trap-door  in  this  magnificent  spec- 
tacle?"— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  TURKEY— Little  news 
of  the  Italo-Turkish  War  can  be  gathered  from  either  ItaUan  or 
Turkish  papers.  Why  Constantinople  organs  are  reticent  is 
explained  by  the  decree  of  Shevket  Pasha,  which  is  to  be  enforced 
by  law.  The  Orient  (Constantinople)  quotes  this  decree  as 
follows : 

"Despite  the  communications  sent  out  hitherto,  information 
continues  to  appear  in  the  public  press  [of  Turkey]  regarding  the 
operations  in  Tripoli  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  country.  Explicit  notice  is  therefore  hereby  given  for  the 
last  time  that  the  following  must  be  observed,  and  that  any 
neglect  of  these  provisions  in  future  will  be  considered  contrary 
to  patriotic  duty  and  will,  in  consequence,  be  severely  punished. 

"  1st.  The  locations  in  TripoU  occupied  by  the  military  detach- 
ments and  by  volunteers  shall  not  be  mentioned,  nor  the  date  of 
departure  or  arrival  of  troops  moving  from  place  to  place.  Only 
general  and  vague  phrases  shall  be  used  concerning  the  num- 
bers of  these  troops;    such  as,  'Very  numerous,  numerous.' 

"2d.  It  shall  never  be  mentioned  that  officers,  ammunition, 
or  money  have  been  sent,  will  be  sent,  or  have  arrived. 

"3d.  Nothing  shall  be  written  as  to  the  number  of  cannon 
or  mitrailleuses,  or  the  number  of  regulars  and  volunteers  who 
take  part  in  battles  that  have  taken  place  or  will  take  place,  or 
as  to  the  means  of  transport. 

"4th.  Nothing  shall  be  written  as  to  the  method  of  corre- 
spondence as  between  Tripoli  and  Benghazi,  nor  shall  any  insinu- 
ation be  made  on  this  subject." 


AN   AVIATION  LESSON  FROM  INSECTS 


HOW    A    TWO-WINGED    INSECT    ALTEK8   THE    POSITION    OP 

BY    LIMITING    ITS     WING-STRO 


WK  SHOULD  have  fly-men  instead  of  hird-nien;  that 
is,  aviation  should  strive  to  imitate  the  mode  of  flight 
of  the  two-winged  insects  or  diptera,  instead  of  that 
of  birds.  Only  by  so  doing  shall  we  avoid  the  heavy  price  in 
human  lives  that  we  are  now  paying  for  our  knowledge  of  aerial 
navigation.  So 
we  are  told  by 
Dr.  Jousset  de 
Bellesme  in  an 
article  on  "Avi- 
ation and  In- 
sects," contribu- 
ted to  La  Nature 
(Paris,  Septem- 
ber 30).  The 
writer  complains 
that  his  exhaust- 
ive study  of  the  balancing  mechanism  of  the  diptera,  made  some 
time  ago,  has  not  received  sufficient  attention  among  aviators. 
If  these  gentlemen  desire  to  avoid  "taking  headers,"  with  fatal 
results,  they  must  study  the  device  by  which  the  common 
house-fly,  for  instance,  avoids  the  same  accident.     We  read: 

"If  we  examine  flying  creatures,  we  shall  not  find  a  single 
one  that  ever  upsets.  This  is  food  for  reflection  and  makes  us 
think  that  there 
may  be  some  de- 
fect in  the  pres- 
ent construction 
of  aeroplanes. 

"  This  defect  is 
the  lack  of  good 
aerial  equilibri- 
um, which  all 
flying  animals 
possess 

"  It  would  seem 
that  the  aviators 
from  Icarus  down 
have  all  been 
hypnotized  by 
bird  -  flight  and 
have  endeavored 
to  reproduce  it. 

By  reason  of  the  peculiar  conditions  and  the  anatomical  com- 
plexity of  these  creatures,  this  is  the  worst  model  that  could 
have  been  chosen,  and  the  most  unrealizable. 

"There  are  other  flying  creatures,  such  as  insects,  whose  flight 
resembles  closely  that  of  an  aeroplane.  .  .  .  Flies  and  the  like 


are   classified   as   diptera   Vjecause   they   have   only   two   wings, 

but  to  make  up  for  this  they  are  furnished  with  a  device  .  .   . 

called  by  naturalists  the  balancer,  consisting  of  two  small  rigid 

rods  ending  in  a  sort  of  button 

"The   numerous   experiments   that    I    have   made   with    this 

organ  have  shown  me  that  diptera  deprived  of  their  balan- 
cers do  not  lose 
their  abilitj'  to 
fly, but  that  they 
lose  only  the 
power  of  direct- 
ing their  flight, 
which  becomes 
fatally  inclined 
downward." 


Why  this  re- 
sult? The  in- 
sect, Dr.  Jousset 


ITS  SUSTAINING    AXIS   (THE    POTTED  HORIZONTAL    LINE) 
KE     WITH    THE     BALANCERS. 


INSECT     DEPRIVED     OF    ITS    BALANCERS    TR 

The  upsets  of  aviators  may  be  due  to  the  lack 


goes  on  to  say, 
may  be  regarded  as  suspended  on  a  line  passing  through  the 
centers  of  action  of  its  two  wings.  It  may  oscillate  about  this 
as  about  an  axis,  and  its  center  of  gravity  must  always  be 
directly  below,  if  there  is  to  be  good  balance.  The  Hymenoptera, 
such  as  bees  or  wasps,  are  able  to  shift  this  center  of  inflection 
of  the  abdomen  and  legs,  but  the  diptera  can  not  do  this;  they 
therefore  require  the  balancer,  by  whose  use  they  are  able  to 

lessen  the  wing- 
stroke,  as  with  a 
brake,  and  thus 
shift  the  axis  of 
sustention,  bring- 
ing about  the 
same  result  in  a 
different  way. 
The  writer  has 
been  able,  by 
adding  weights 
to  the  bodies  of 
insects  deprived 
of  their  bal- 
ancers, to  shift 
the  center  of  gravity  and  thus  restore  their  powers  of  steady 
flight.     Aviators  should  study  these  facts,  he  says,  and  adds: 

"  Constructors,  instead  of  striving  for  fantastic  speeds,  would 
better  occupy  themselves  with  the  aviator's  safety." 


YING    TO    FLY    AND    TAKING    A    SOMERSAULT. 

of  some  such  mechanism  as  every  fly  possesses. 


/ ;  ■ "  ''^jtf"   ""^'»rMi^ 


ENLAHIiKMKNT     (()    TIMKS>     OV    INSKCT.     SIIOWIMJ     BALANCERS    {b  b) . 

At  (lie  loft  is  oiu"  of  I  lie  balancers  greatly  enlarged. 


INSECT     DEPRIVED    OF    ITS     BALANCERS. 

Trying  to  fly  from  a  table. 
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ELECTRIC  STIMULATION  OF  PLANTS 

EP^FORTS  to  hasten  the  growth  of  plants  by  the  use  of 
eleetricity  have  been  made  in  various  ways  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  they 
have  seemed  to  promise  extended  practical  use  or  commercial 
success.  Now,  however,  it  looks  as  if  the  effects  of  electric 
radiation  would  soon  be  commonly  added  to  those  of  solar  radi- 


DR.     LYMAN    J.     BRICiG.-,     .l  i      AtJliK. 

He  is  a  government  expert  in  the  use  of  electricity  to  aid 
plant-growth,  and  is  here  seen  stringing  wires  at  the  experi- 
mental farm  at  Arlington,  Va. 

ation  in  the  stimulation  of  plant  gjowth.  Dr.  Lyman  J.  Briggs 
and  a  staff  of  assistants  have  been  doing  work  along  this  line  on 
an  experimental  farm  at  Arlington,  Va.,  and  some  striking  ex- 
periments with  high-frequency  currents,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  have  just  been  com- 
pleted by  Richard  Gloede,  a  landscape-gardener  of  Evanston, 
111.,  in  a  greenhouse  fitted  with  every  facility  for  making  accurate 
and  reliable  tests  of  the  action  of  growing  plants  imder  the  stim- 
ulus of  electricity.  Of  the  latter  The  Electrical  Review  and 
Western  Electrician  (Chicago,  November  11)  says: 

"Experiment  work  was.  started  early  in  the  si)ring  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  tests  are  just  at  this  time 
drawing  to  a  close.  Stimulation  of  the  plants  under 
cultivation  was  obtained  by  high-t<»nsion  electric 
currents.  In  the  preparation  of  the  hothouse 
beds,  a  single  galvanized-iron  wire  was  embedded 
in  the  soil  previous  to  setting  in  the  plants. 
Suspended  about  foiu"  feet  above  the  flower-bed,  or 
'bench,'  as  it  is  technically  called,  was  placed  a 
network  of  wires  put  together  so  as  to  form 
about  a  twelve-inch  mesh.  At  frequent  inter\als 
along  this  network  short  brass  chains  were  sus- 
pended. The  entire  screen  of  wires  was  carefully 
insulated  from  the  structure  upon  which  it  was 
stretched. 

"In. operation,  two  wires  lead  from  the  source 
of  energy,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  conduc- 
tor embedded  in  the  earth,  while  the  second  wire 
is  joined  to  the  overhead  network.  Very  high 
voltage  and  frequency  are  used,  an  electrical  field 
being  produced  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  flow- 
er-beds. In  this  way  plants  which  are  growing  in 
the  flower-beds  are  directly  imder  the  influence  of 
the  electrical  field. 

"The  apparatus  utilized  for  the  production  of 
the  high  voltage  consists  of  a  transformer  and  a 
frequency  changer.  The  outfit  is  connected  to 
the  secondary  lines  of  the  North  Shore  Electric 


Company,  the  local  electric-service  company,  which  delivers  the 
power  at  110  volts  and  60  cycles.  The  ctirrent  first  passes  through 
a  frequency  changer.  This  raises  the  frequency  from  60  to- 
about  600  cj^cles,  after  which  the  electric  current  passes  through 
a  large  transformer,  which  steps  up  the  voltage  to  about  250,000. 
It  is  this  voltage  which  acts  on  the  growing  plants.  The  present 
machinery  consumes  about  four  horse-power,  being  adapted  to 
a  twenty-acre  field. 

' '  The  results  of  the  tests  made  are  truly  remarkable  and  have 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  experimenters.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  growth  of  chrysanthemums,  a  large  number  of  which 
are  annually  grown  by  Mr.  Gloede  for  the  Chicago  flower- 
markets.  When  the  plants  were  first  set  out,  two  beds  were 
prepared  side  by  side,  and  exactly  alike,  except  that  one  bed 
was  wired  for  electrical  treatment,  while  the  other  was  not. 
The  bench  which  was  not  wired  was  planted  with  a  select  lot 
of  shoots  while  the '  electric '  bed  was  filled  with  the  culls  and  weak 
plants  which  had  been  discarded  from  the  first  lot.  The  latter 
bed  was  kept  constantly  under  the  influence  of  the  electric 
current  while  the  other  was  allowed  to  grow  in  its  natural  way. 

"It  was  early  noted  that  fungus  growth,  which  is  so  prevalent 
in  hothouse  soils  and  is  responsible  for  the  death  of  large  numbers 
of  plants,  due  to  its  parasitic  growth  on  their  roots,  was  in  turn- 
attacked  by  the  electrical  waves  and  in  a  short  time  entirely 
disappeared.  The  plants,  however,  were  not  adversely  affected, 
and  began  to  show  a  rapid  growth.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
pinch  their  tops  off  .several  times  in  order  to  keep  the  stalks 
down  to  a  marketable  height.  In  addition,  it  was  observed  that 
the  electrically  treated  chrysanthemums  were  much  hardier  than. 
the  naturally  grown  plants." 

In  commenting  editorially  on  these  results,  the  journal  in 
which  the  above  account  appears  notes  that  electric  stimulation 
of  growth  is  a  property  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  species. 
A  similar  effect  upon  human  life  is  reported  from  Germany^, 
where  experiments  to  see  whether  school-children  would  show 
any  reaction  to  the  presence  of  an  electrostatic  field  in  the  school-, 
room  indicate  not  only  acceleration  of  physical  growth  but 
also  mental  stimulation,  resulting  in  more  active  response  to* 
intellectual  instruction.     The  writer  goes  on: 

"The  successful  results  in  plant-stimulation  seem  to  accom- 
pany the  presence  of  a  high-tension  field,  either  direct  or  alter- 
nating in  character.  In  Mr.  Gloede's  experiments  one  terminal 
of  the  source  was  buried  in  the  ground  under  the  plants,  the 
other  being  connected  to  an  overhead  network.  A  transformer 
was  used  to  furnish  the  high  voltage.  In  the  recent  English 
experiments  a  static  influence  machine  was  utilized  and  even 
higher  voltages  applied.  The  latter  would  seem  to  be  the  more 
economical  method  of  application,  since  the  principal  power 
consumption  is  due  to  leakage.  The  direct  losses  are  the  friction 
of  the  moving  apparatus  and  the  losses  in  the  driving-motor^ 
These  are  undoubtedly  less  than  the  losses  entailed  in  Mr. 
Gloede's  frequency  changer  and  transformer,  which  are  stated  to 
consume  several  horse-power." 
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THE  CASE  FOR   THE   STEEL   CAR 

A  RAILROAD  WRECK  in  Indiana  a  few  months  ago 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  The  Hardwood  Record 
that  wooden  ears  are  safer  than  steel  ones.  Now  a 
wreck  in  New  Jersey,  on  another  division  of  the  same  road,  is 
seized  upon  by  the  daily  press  as  proving  just  the  opposite. 
On  November  17,  a  fast  train  from  Philadelphia  for  New  York 
took  a  cross-over  near  Monmouth  .Junction,  N.  J.,  at  a  speed 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  with  the  natural  result  that  it  left  the  rails 
and  tore  up  the  track  for  a  long 
distance  until  the  locomotive 
rolled  over  into  the  ditch.  The 
coaches  were  of  steel,  and,  as 
one  report  has  it,  "not  a  win- 
dow-pane in  the  passenger-cars 
-was  broken,  and  not  a  pas- 
senger sustained  any  injury." 
Says  the  New  York  Times: 


^\^.. 


"Wooden  ears  would  have 
been  telescoped  and  smashed, 
and  many  of  their  occupants 
would  inevitably  have  been 
killed  or  severely  injured.  A 
stronger  argument  in  favor  of 
the  desirability  of  replacing  all 
the  old  wooden  passenger-cars 
with  improved  steel  cars  of  the 
most  modern  type  has  not 
presented  itself." 

The  New  York  f  r^.s-.s-  is  con- 
vinced of  the  same  truth  by 
this  accident,  and  would  lia\e 
the  Government  compel  the 
roads  to  retire  the  wooden  cars 
and  run  only  steel  ones;  [and 
The  Tribune  says  similarly: 

"Thousands  of  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  long- 
standing habit  of  transporting 
pasvsengers  in  wooden  ears, 
■which  in  case  of  a  collision 
would  telescope,  split  up,  and 
quickly  take  fire.  Inertia  and 
false  ideas  of  economy  still  keep 
wooden  cars  in  use  on  many 
railroads,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  practicability  of  using 
only  metal  cars,  uncoUapsible 
and  unburnable,  has  been  fully 
demonstrated.  But  the  annual 
roll  of  avoidable  killings  and 
maimings  is  getting  shorter; 
for  there  is  no  longer  a  good 
excuse  for  a  railroad's  taking 
chances  with  the  old-style  con- 
struction   when    the  immense 

superiority  of  the  new  is  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
traveling  public 

"Steel  cars  cost  more  than  wooden  ones,  but  when  the  great 
crises  in  railroading  come  they  well  repay  the  extra  cost.  It  is 
better  economy  to  have  all-steel  equipment  than  to  pay  out 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  damages  for  loss  of  life  and 
injuries  to  travelers.  Safety  is  the  highest  ideal  in  railroad  trans- 
portation. It  is  also  the  most  profitable  policy.  The  railroad 
which  can  show  a  train  derailment  like  that  at  Monmouth  Junc- 
tion without  the  slightest  injury  to  a  passenger  needs  no  other 
advertisement  to  win  the  patronage  of  a  discriminating  public." 

In  The  Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore),  Mr.  A.  W.  Eckberg 
replies  at  considerable  length  to  The  Hardwood  Record's  claim 
for  wooden  cars,  and  after  arguing  that  the  fine  showing  of  the 
Avooden  coach  in  the  Indiana  wTeck  was  diie  more  to  luck  thi, 'i 
to  merit,  he  goes  on  to  say  of  the  two  types: 
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Showing  network  (at  the  left)  over  plants  to  aid  tlieir  growth. 


"In  almost  all  wrecks  of  wooden  cars  a  great  many  of  the 
people  injured  or  killed  are  struck  or  pierced  bj-  splinters  from 
the  wood,  which  are  evidently  flying  in  all  directions.  This 
would  not  happen  with'steel  cars,  becau.se  the  steel  would  not 
split  up  and  cau.se  such  injuries. 

"It  is  fully  as  important  to  have  the  cars  fireproof  nowadays, 
in  spite  of  the  electric  light  and  steam  heat,  as  it  ever  has  been. 
A  case  illustrating  this  point  was  the  wreck  on  the  Lehigh  \'alley 
Railroad  some  months  ago,  Avhen  an  excursion  train  was  derailed 
and  came  in  contact  with  some  oil-tanks  standing  along  the  track, 
flooding  the  Avreck  with  oil,  which  "aught  fire  and  burned  fiercely, 
the  wooden  cars,  of  course,  adding  fuel  to  the  flame  and  causing 

the  death  of  eight  persons  out 

of  eleven  killed 

"As  to  steel  ears  being  noisier 
than  the  wooden  cars,  the  ■writer 
knows  from  personal  experience 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  How 
many  travelers  in  a  P*ullman  car 
have  not  been  kept  awake  prac- 
tically all  night  on  account  of 
the  creaking  of  an  old  wooden 
sleeping-car,  where  all  the  joints 
in  the  wood,  from  the  constant 
mo\nng  of  the  train,  keep  up  a 
(!ontinual  noise!  This  danger 
is  not  so  apparent,  if  not  whoUy 
obliterated,  in  the  car  of  steel 
construction.  If  this  question 
was  put  to  a  vote,  no  doubt  the 
majority  of  experienced  travel- 
ers would  give  a  statement  in 
favor  of  the  steel  cars  as  against 
the  wooden  c^rs." 

Any  one  familiar  with  st^- 
car  construction,  Mr.  Eckberg 
goes  on  to  say,  knows  that  in- 
sulation against  heat  or  cold 
is  well  pro\ided  for,  both  by 
the  hollow-wall  construction 
and  by  a  sp>ecial  insulating- 
felt.  Comparison  between  a 
hot  tin  roof  and  a  modern  st<^l 
ear  he  believes  to  be  absurd, 
since  the,  tin  roof  is  stationary, 
while  a  steel  car  at  a  speed  of 
from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  an 
hour  is  cooled  by  the  draft. 
He  goes  on: 

"It  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
all-steel  passenger-cars  were  not 
ordered  and  put  in  service  until 
exhaustive  tests  had  been  made 
in  which  they  were  found  satis- 
factory and  superior  to  the 
wooden-constructed  cars.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  has  put  in  service 
more  than  2,000  cars  speaks 
well  for  it.  and  other  large  rail- 
road systems  are  following  suit. 

"It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  steel  iaterior  finish  of  a  car  is  more 
sanitary  and  of  a  more  pleasing  appearance  than  a  wooden  car. 
The  steel  cars  are  more  easily  kept  clean,  which  can  be  verified 
by  asking  any  of  the  crew  of  any  given  train  in  the  steel  cars. 

"The  all-steel  dining-cars  are  much  preferred  by  the  porters 
and  conductors  to  the  wooden  cars.  The  porters  of  the  Pullman 
sleeping-cars  find  them  much  more  convenient  and  easy  to  take 
care  of,  and  we  believe  that  any  passenger  will  prefer  the  all-steel 
cars  and  be  more  comfortable  on  account  of  the  added  sense  of 
security  in  case  of  accident  which  such  a  car  would  give  him. 

"Naturally  the  idea  of  giving  up  wood  for  interior  finish  will 
die  hard,  and  be  fought  against  by  the  hardwood  interests. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  practical  ear-builders  and  the 
officers  of  the  more  prominent  railroads  who  have  given  the 
matter  close  study  are  all  in  favor  of  the  steel-car  construction, 
so  that  without  a  doubt  the  steel  car  has  come  to  stay,  and 
to  be  a  factor  in  more  safe  and  comfortable  railroad  travel." 
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CLOTH   FROM  STINGING  NETTLES 

THE  FAIRY-TALE  of  the  princess  who  freed  her  seven 
brothers  from  enchantment  by  making  them  garments 
woven  from  graveyard  nettles  shows  that  it  has  been 
known  for  centuries  that  the  stalk  of  the  common  nettle  contains 
fibers  capable  of  being  woven  into  a  coarse  cloth.  But  this 
fabric  was  so  rough,  harsh,  and  ugly  as  to  be  utterly  unattractive 
compared  with  those  made  from  flax,  or  cotton,  or  even  from 
hemp.  Treated  like  flax,  the  nettle  yields  a  stiff,  coarse,  woody 
fiber  of  dirty-brown  color  and  great  strength,  the  latter  being 
seriously  weakened,  however,  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
bleaching. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  steady  search  in  European 
countries  for  vegetable  fibers  suitable  for  cloth-weaving,  with  a 
view  to  freeing  the  textile  industries  from  dependence  on  the 
American  cotton  market,  and  from  the  fluctuations  due  to 
speculation.  The  introduction  of  fibers  such  as  "ramie," 
extracted  from  the  large  Asiatic  nettles,  drew  fresh  attention  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  common  domestic  nettle.  In  1876  a 
German  Commission,  composed  of  prominent  chemists,  techni- 
cists,  and  botanists  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject; 
but  the  problem  was  not  solved,  the  difficulties  of  freeing  the 
fiber  from  the  woody  parts  of  the  stem  without  injury  and 
without  too  great  expense  of  handling  seemed  insuperable. 
.  At  last,  however,  we  read  in  Prometheus  (Berlin),  as  a  result 
of  private  experiments,  a  feasible  commercial  process  has  been 
invented  and  made  public  after  a  two  years'  testing  which  gave 
excellent  results.  The  method  of  treatment  is  both  simple  and 
inexpensive,  yet  so  rapid  and  effective  as  to  yield  a  supply  of 
smooth,  bleached,  spinnable  yarn  in  about  eight  to  ten  hours' 
time  from  the  green  plant  to  the  salable  product,  and  at  a  price 
considerably  less  than  that  of  raw  cotton.  Into  the  question  of 
expense  of  production,  a  question  which,  of  course,  must  chiefly 
determine  the  possible  rivalry  with  cotton,  various  factors  enter. 
One  of  the  chief  of  these  is  the  nettle's  botanical  character  and 
habit  of  growth.  It  grows  wild  everywhere  in  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances,  even  crowding  out  nearly  all  other 
weeds,  because  it  comes  up  early  and  grows  rapidly.  Then,  too, 
it  gives  a  large  yield  per  acre,  with  the  further  advantage  that 
the  closer  the  growth  the  fewer  the  twigs,  the  longer  the  main 
stem,  and,  consequently,  the  greater  the  length  of  the  valuable 
fast  fibers.  We  give  in  brief  a  description  of  the  operation  as 
detailed  in  Prometheus: 

"The  nettles  are  harvested  twice  a  year,  at  the  end  of  June 
and  the  end  of  September,  with  mowing  machines.  They  lie 
in  the  field  to  dry  from  two  to  four  days,  and  thereby  lose  the 
power  to  sting,  since  the  stinging  hairs  are  active  only  while  the 
plant  is  green.  They  can  now  be  handled  like  flax  to  remove 
leaves  and  twigs.  The  naked  stems  are  then  boiled  in  dilute 
soda-lye  in  open  kettles  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  until  the  fiber 
begins  to  loosen,  when  it  is  separated  by  a  revolving  brush- 
machine.  The  process  of  refinement  is  completed  by  repeated 
boilings  of  short  duration  in  the  dilute  lye  under  high  pressure, 
and  by  thorough  washing,  also  under  pressure.  The  product 
now  consists  of  perfectly  clean,  '  degummed '  lustrous  fibers  of  a 
yellowish  tint.  Proper  bleaching  methods  change  this  color  to 
dazzling  white,  at  the  same  time  heightening  the  natural  luster. 

"It  is  now  ready  to  be  treated  Uke  other  textile  threads, 
combed,  corded,  and  spun.  The  fibers  have  an  average  length 
of  25-30  millimeters;  cotton  fibers  vary  from  15-38  millimeters. 
The  breadth  is  .05  millimeter.  The  ends  of  the  fibers  are 
spoon-shaped,  which  seems  a  specific  character. 

"The  finished  yarn  is  as  soft  and  smooth  as  flax,  with  only  a 
slight  'woodiness'  remaining,  much  less  than  that  of  hemp,  jute, 
and  the  like.  The  strength  is  much  greater  than  that  of  most 
vegetable  fibers,  even  usually  surpassing  that  of  hemp,  and  there 
is  a  beautiful  silky  brilliance.  It  is  suitable  for  damask  on  ac- 
count of  this  brilliance,  and  can  be  used  either  alone  or  mixt 
with  other  threads  for  other  fabrics,  being  specially  suitable 
for  rich  heavy  goods,  such  as  upholsteries,  brocades,  ribbons,  etc. 

"There  are  various  by-products,  which  decrease  the  initial 


cost.  Thus  the  leaves  and  twigs  make  excellent  fodder,  gum 
and  resin  can  be  extracted  from  the  lye,  and  the  short  threads 
are  used  like  cotton-waste  for  wadding." 

It  is  predicted  that  the  nettle  will  henceforth  be  of  increasing 
importance  both  to  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests, 
and  that  a  plant  humble  and  despised,  not  to  say  feared  and 
disUked,  may  become  one  of  the  valued  and  useful  friends  of 
humanity,  exemplifying  once  more  the  famous  saying  that  "a 
weed  is  a^plant  whose  virtues  have  not  been  discovered." — 
Translation  made  for  the  Literary  Digest. 


BODILY    SIGNS  OF   KNIGHTLY    DESCENT 

Is  IT  POSSIBLE  for  the  customs  and  habits  of  a  social  class, 
persisted  in  for  generation  after  generation,  to  leave  their 
impress  on  far-distant  descendants,  long  after  those  customs 
have  ceased  to  be?  At  least  one  French  authority  believes  that 
he  can  trace  in  modern  families  the  marks  of  descent  from 
armor-bearing  ancestors.  Dr.  P.  Baroux,  who  writes  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris),  says  that  when  he  has  found  these 
marks  on  families  not  now  in  good  social  position  he  has 
discovered  on  investigation  that  they  were  of  gentle  descent. 
Foremost  among  marks  that  Dr.  Baroux  considers  to  be 
" stigmata  of  chivalry "  are  the  so-called  "birthmarks,"  known 
by  anatomists  as  ncevi,  when  found  on  certain  regions  of  the 
body. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  show  that  the  casque  or  headpiece  worn 
by  warriors  in  the  age  of  chivalry  would  be  likely  to  irritate  the 
cheek  and  neck  in  precisely  those  regions  where  he  has  found  the 
' '  birthmarks  "  that  he  believes  to  be  "  hereditary  marks  of  knight-, 
hood."  The  argument  is  too  long  to  follow  here,  but  it  seems 
plausible.  One  can  not,  of  course,  take  the  final  step  in  it  with- 
out believing  that  acquired  characteristics  may  be  inherited — a 
much-controverted  question  in  biology,  answered  by  most  Dar- 
winists in  the  negative,  but  by  many  French  scholars,  who  are 
rather  of  the  school  of  Lamarck,  in  the  affirmative.  Baroux  would 
thus  have  us  believe,  not  perhaps  that  the  wearing  of  an  armored 
headpiece  by  one  individual  would  affect  his  descendants,  but 
that  such  a  headpiece,  pressing  against  the  necks  of  generation 
after  generation  in  an  armor-bearing  family,  finally  ended  by  pro- 
ducing results  hereditarily  transmissible  to  generations  that  had 
ceased  to  wear  it.  Likewise  transmitted  were  other  peculiarities, 
he  thinks,  such  as  what  he  calls  "the  martial  hand" — the  modifi- 
cations engendered  by  constantly  wielding  a  sword.     He  writes: 

"This  hand,  while  normally  formed  on  its  back,  is  much 
swelled  on  its  palmar  side  by  exaggeration  of  its  flexing  muscles. 
In  its  appearance  it  resembles  that  of  masons  and  laborers  who 
also,  in  handling  trowel  or  pick,  or  in  driving  the  plow,  have  fre- 
quently to  clench  the  fist  and  bend  the  fingers  as  in  the  exercises 
of  arms.  All,  as  might  be  foreseen,  have  powerful  grips.  There 
is  one  difference,  however.  When  the  arms  are  held  at  the  sides, 
as  in  walking,  the  "masons  and  farmers  turn  their  hands  backward, 
in  'pronation.'  The  sons  of  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  hold 
them  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body,  by  simple  tension  of  the 
supinator  muscles,  so  necessary  in  the  movements  of  external 
rotation  required  bj^  the  handling  of  the  sword. 

"This  fact  did  not  escape  so  clear  an  observer  as  Balzac,  who 
has  formulated  it  in  these  terms :  '  In  families  where  the  occupa- 
tion of  arms  is  traditional,  it  communicates  to  the  men  a  sort 
of  distinction  of  bearing  and  to  the  women  an  indefinable 
grace.' 


"In  this  connection  a  peculiar  thing  may  be  mentioned — the 
members  of  the  Rohan  family  have  from  generation  to  generation 
borne  a  white  patch  in  their  hair,  with  sometimes  a  few  exceptions. 
This  is  apparently  the  result,  by  a  trophic  phenomenon,  of  some 
wound  received  long  ago  on  the  field  of  battle. 

"We  must  not  exaggerate,  and  we  may  hardly  formulate  an 
axiom  such  as  the  following:  'Show  me  your  skin  and  I  will 
tell  you  whether  you  are  descended  from  the  Crusaders.'  The 
individual  may  have  an  absolutely  normal  skin;  but  nevertheless 
in  the  species,  as  always,  heredity  does  not  abandon  its  pre- 
rogatives."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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PARENTAL  LOVE  AMONG  ANIMALS 

EVEN  A  FISH  may  put  a  human  father  to  shame  in  his 
care  for  his  children,  it  appears  from  an  article  by  the 
Cjerman  naturalist,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Berndt,  contributed  to 
Ueber  Land  und  Meer  (Stuttgart).  He  begins  with  the  observa- 
tion that  the  marked  variation  in  this  .sense,  even  in  human 
society,  makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  domain  of 


FISH-FATHEU     LEADING     HIS    SMALL    FUY. 

social  ethics.  While  the  affection  and  devotion  of  the  human 
mother  for  her  offspring  can  be  counted  upon  almost  unfailingly, 
the  tie  between  father  and  child  is  a  different  matter,  and  only 
too  often  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  is  required  to  regulate  with 
some  degree  of  decency  and  humanity  "  those  relations  which 
are,  with  bitter  irony,  termed  'natural.'"  While  the  author 
believes  the  study  of  animal  instinct  in  all  the  activities  connect- 
ed with  the  performance  of  the  so-called  "parental  duties"  to 
be  of  the  utmost  interest  to  biologists  and  others,  he  warns 
against  the  danger  of  considering  the  matter  from  an  "anthro- 
podoxical"  attitude,  i.e.,  of  transferring  to  the  animal  world 
conceptions  founded  on  human  social  relations.  As  he  says, 
"we  remain  aware  that  among  animals  we  deal  merely  with 
parallels  to  human  conditions  and  activities,  since  one  factor  of 
the  latter  is  always  lacking,  namely,  the  control  of  operations  by 
logical  reasoning  powers." 

Dr.  Berndt  finds  that  there  is  among  mammals  in  general  a 
powerful  maternal  instinct,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
apt  to  be  bad  fathers — "a  circumstance  which  sheds  some  light 
on  the  sorrowful  conditions  previously  referred  to  as  existing  in 
the  human  social  organism."  Thus,  in  the  animals  most  closely 
related  to  us,  the  apes,  mother  love  is  so  highly  developed  as  to 
be  proverbial,  while  the  male  (with  the  exception  of  the  man- 
apes)  exhibits  no  intimate  interest  in  any  individual  of  his 
numerous  progeny,  since  the  marital  relation  is  that  of  "sexual 
tyranny,"  or  polygamy.  The  same  condition  exists  among  the 
various  hoofed  animals  living  in  herds.     Further: 

' '  Among  birds  we  find  the  greatest  variety  of  conditions  from 
that  of  the  faithful  monogamist  father,  sacrificing  himself  for 
his  children  (as  in  the  great  birds  of  prey),  to  the  sultanate  in 
which  the  inconspicuously  garbed  female  must  conduct  her 
young  through  all  the  dangers  of  adolescence,  while  the  gorgeous 
father  is  concerned  only  with  the  courting-play  and  the  mating- 
song  (grouse,  blackcock,  etc.).  Reptiles  are  uninteresting,  since 
they  scarce  know  the  meaning  of  parental  cares. 

"Remarkably  enough,  we  find  first  in  the  lowest  vertebrates, 
amphibians  and  fishes,  marital  relationship  and  conditions  whose 
compelling  note  of  tragi-comedy  finds  scarcely  any  parallel  in 
the  realm  of  living  beings, — not  even  in  the  gay  confusion  of  the 
ethical-moral  tendencies  of  the  most  ultra-modern  Bohemia. 

"Among  the  toads  there  are  fathers  who  apparently  swallow 


their  young,  i.e.,  the  spawn;  but  the  paternal  gullet  is  the 
babies'  cradle,  in  which  they  merrily  develop  (Rhinoderma 
darwini);  in  the  case  of  others  (Pipa  americana),  the  young 
pass  their  tenderest  youth  in  honeycomb-like  cavities  on  the 
mother's  back,  in  which  the  spawn  is  supposed  to  be  placed  by 
the  father.  In  others  still  {Alyteis  ohslelricans,  the  well-known 
obstetrical  toad  or  nurse-frog)  the  father  acts  as  midwife;  he 
twines  the  chain  of  eggs  about  his  hind  legs  and  buries  himself 
alive  for  nearly  two  weeks,  until  they  are  ready  to  hatch. 

"Even  more  remarkable,  because  so  extremely  variable,  are 
instincts  of  fishes  in  matters  of  procreation  and  care  of  progeny. 
A  greater  number,  to  be  sure,  especially  of  the  well-known 
European  fishes,  are  utterly  indifferent  parents,  tho  we  must 
except  the  droll  stickleback,  with  its  nest-building  and  its  self- 
sacrificing  fatherly  affection.  The  tropic  and  subtropic  fishes, 
how^ever,  display  the  most  bizarre  instincts. 

"There  are  fish-mothers  (the  so-called  mouth-breeders,  Para- 
tilapia  and  others)  which  hold  their  eggs  in  the  mouth  till  the 
young  are  pretty  well  developed.  It  is  a  pretty  sight  when  the 
growing  little  ones  hasten  to  take  -shelter  in  the  mother's  mouth. 
It  is  charming,  too,  to  see  an  anxious  fish-father  leading  his 
children  around  like  a  hen  with  her  chickens. 

"Among  certain  of  our  carps  (the  toothed  earpj,  in  which  the 
female  is  considerably  larger  than  the  male,  we  have  the  develop>- 
ment  of  the  eggs  taking  place  within  the  mother's  body,  so  that 
the  young  come  into  the  world  highly  developed  and  'living.' 
Hereupon  ensues  a  phenomenon  which  can  only  be  characterized 
as  passionate  parental  cannibalism,  both  father  and  mother 
hastening  to  swallow  the  new-born  infants  with  unexampled 
greed.  ...... 

"But  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  all  fishes  in  their  con- 
jugal and  parental  relations  are  the  wonderfullj"  beautiful 
labyrinth-fishes,  whose  magnificent  colors  charm  visitors  to 
aquariums,  as  in  the  case  of  the  well-known  Macropods.  In  the 
past  few  weeks  I  have  been  experimenting  with  Macropods  and 
the  Siamese  'fighting-fish'  (Betta  pugnax),  and  have  verified 
the  most  apparently  extravagant  statements  of  amateur 
literature  with  regard  to  the  building  of  the  foam-nest,  the  love- 
dance  of  the  pair,  and  the  self-sacrificing  care  of  the  father. 

"The  role  played  by  the  gentle  sex,  in  the  case  of  these 
'Paradise-fishes,'  is  far  from  amiable!  Innumerable  times  have 
I  watched  the  female  trying  to  steal  and  eat  the  eggs  behind  the 
father's  back,  while  he  was  engaged  in  improving  the  nest  by 
gathering  building  material  in  the  shape  of  foam-bubbles  from 
the  upper  surface,  so  that  the  faithful  guardian  was  forced  to 
drive  her  away  by  furious  bites. 

"Our  picture  of  the  'fighting-fish'  shows  how  devotedly  the 
father  then  keeps  watch  beneath  the  foam-nest  in  which  the 
little  ones  are  developing.     Just  after  they  have  hatched,  the 
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Male  fighting-flsb  guarding  foam-nest. 

paternal  love  rises  to  a  pitch  of  mad  fury.  Another  male  placed 
in  the  tank  is  ruthlessly  murdered,  and  even  against  a  man's 
hand  extended  into  the  water  the  brave  paler  familias  will  wage 
embittered  battle  for  a  full  minute." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


LAMENTING  DIANA'S  TOWER 


PEOPLE  WHO  CROSS  Madison  Square  and  glance  at 
the  tower  on  the  "Garden"  begin  to  shiver  avS  they  think 
of  the  looming  executioner.  The  Garden  is  doomed  to 
go.  The  papers  strike  the  note  of  farewell  in  writing  of  the  last 
annual  horse  show  which  has  just  closed  in  a  glorious  display  of 
horse-flesh  aUd  gorgeous 
apparel.  The  stroller  in  i 
Madison  Square  who  is 
looking  for  the  last  times 
on  the  beautiful  tower  I 
designed  by  the  late  Stan- 
ford White  remembers 
that  it  is  a  restudy  of  the 
famous  Giralda  tower  in 
Seville  which  has  stood  its 
centuries  and  is  seemingly 
secure  forever.  Our  tower 
can  match  its  centuries 
only  with  decades,  if  in- 
deed with  that,  and  now 
the  eommereial  spirit  bids 
it  go.  "It  argues  a  curi- 
ous defect  of  civic  spirit," 
says  Mr.  Vernon  Howe 
Bailey  in  The  Architectural 
Record  (December),  "for 
the  community  to  allow 
the  demolition  of  the 
building  to  which  the 
tower  is  attached,  and 
this  not  upon  architec- 
tural but  upon  civic 
grounds,  seeing  that  the 
edifice  performed  a  civic 
function  of  unquestioned 
importance,  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  there  is 
henceforth  no  provision 
'in  sight.'"  The  "func- 
tion" here  alluded  to  is 
its  provision  for  large 
public  assemblies.  "They 
order  these  matters  better 
in  France,"  remarks  Mr. 
Bailey  in  the  oft-repeated  phrase.  Over  there  they  would  find 
some  means  of  "taking  over  by  the  public  of  a  building 
which  performed  so  important  a  public  service,  even  at  a  slight 
pecuniary  loss."  At  the  very  least,  he  continues,  "means 
would  be  found  of  preserving  a  piece  of  architecture  which 
had  won  so  wide  a  public  recognition  as  the  tower,  by  assuming 
the  public  guardianship  of  it  as  a 'monument  historique.'  "  But 
this  is  not  the  way  of  Anglo-Saxondom.  Before  it  goes  we 
might  be  permitted  to  retrace  some  of  its  history  as  this  writer 
presents  it: 

"Every  lover  of  architecture,  and  for  that  matter  every 
citizen  with  a  decent  share  of  public  spirit,  has  reason  to  be  glad 
that  it  was  put  into  the  hearts  of  some  men  to  build  a  great 
building  for  public  entertainments  of  a  'monster'  or  spectacular 
kind;  and  particularly  that  it  was  put  into  their  hearts  to 
choose  Stanford  White  to  be  the  architect  of  the  edifice  with 
which  his  name  has  become  so  closely  and  so  tragically  con- 
nected, since  it  was  destined  to  be  the  place  of  his  own  death  by 
murder  that  he  was  so  enthusiastically  rearing.  We  have  thus 
far  had  less  to  say  than  might  reasonably  be  expected  of  an 


architectural  periodical  about  the  architectural  aspects  of  the 
enterprise;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  genuine  and  extensive 
public  regret  which  will  follow  the  demoUtion  of  the  Garden  wiU 
be  in  great  part  for  the  loss  of  its  architecture.  Here,  however,  we 
must  distinguish.  It  is  the  tower  that  wiU  be  regretted.  It  was 
upon  that  that  the  architect  concentrated  his  own  enthusiasm. 

' '  When  reporters  visited 
~  ~"  .  -  ^ -..  j      him,  during  the  progress 

of  the  work,  to  inquire 
about  it,  it  was  his  habit 
to  say  to  them,  '  Say  what 
you  Like  about  the  build- 
ing, but  whatever  you 
say,  for  any  sake  say  it 
needs  the  tower.'  He  may 
and  indeed  must  have  had 
his  troubles  in  persuading 
a  practical-minded  build- 
ing committee  that  i-t  was 
worth  their  while,  after 
they  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  good  money  in  the 
satisfaction  of  the  prac- 
tical requirements  which 
the  building  was  intended 
to  satisfy,  to  go  on  and 
build  a  costly  monument 
for  the  utility  of  which 
only  a  very  slender  show- 
ing could  be  made,  merely, 
or  almost  altogether,  as  an 
ornament  to  the  city.  Yet 
he  knew  exactly  what  he 
was  about,  and  what  *part 
of  his  work  would  be  most 
appreciated." 

The  writer  passes  some 
criticisms  upon  the  details 
of  the  building  that  are 
matters  for  architects 
rather  than  for  us,  but  he 
comes  back  again  to  agree 
with  the  designer  that  the 
tower  is  "the  thing.'J 
adding^" 
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AWAITING  ITS  DESTRUCTION 


The  Madison  Square  Tower,  often  called  the  most  beautiful  architectural  object  In 
New  York,  has  its  days  numbered  by  recent  decrees  of  business. 


"What  a  fine  thing  it  is 
we  can  judge  now  better 
even  than  at  first,  since  it 
is  now  seen  overborne  and 
beUttled,  and  yet  can  not 
in  the  least  be  shamed,  by  the  mass  and  weight  of  the  tower 
of  the  Metropolitan,  a  third  greater  in  area,  say,  and  half  as 
high  again.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  acclaimed  when 
it  was  new  was  quite  justified.  There  was  nothing  like  it  in 
New  York.  One  rather  random  guess  at  its  purpose  may  be 
recorded,  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who  had  spent  the  summer 
of  its  construction  in  Europe,  and,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  tower 
from  the  elevated  railroad  on  his  way  uptown,  inquired  of  his 
companion  what  was  'that  new  Presbyterian  church'?  Evi- 
dently he  had  overlooked  the  Diana,  which  on  her  original 
scale  was  hard  to  overlook.  When  the  original  went  to  the 
Chicago  Fair,  and  a  reduction  was  substituted  in  Madison 
Square,  the  late  A.  R.  Macdonough  made  a  rather  neat  epigram 
beginning — 

New  Yorlc  concedes  Chicago's  claim 
To  giant  Diana's  foot  and  fame — 

The  late  W.  M.  Laffan  was  moved  by  the  tower  to  exclaim,  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  that  it  was  the  greatest  thing  that  had 
been  done  in  art  for  centuries,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Of  course, 
this  was  extravagant  praise  for  what  was  much  more  a  repro- 
duction than  an  adaptation  of  an  existing  monument,  in  spite  of 
the  variations  in  the  tower  of  Madison  Square  Garden  from  the 
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Giralda.  Those  variations,  even  if  one  coneedes  them  to  be 
improvements  on  the  original,  as  the  present  chronicler  believes 
them  to  be,  by  no  means  give  the  redesigner  the  same  artistic 
rank  as  that  which  Richardson,  for  example,  earned  by  his 
restudy  of  the  old  tower  of  Salamanca  for  Trinity  in  Boston. 
JJut  it  remains  true  that  the  tower,  superseded  in  magnitude  as 
it  has  been  by  its  overtopping  neighbor,  is  a  great  ornament  to 
the  city  which  it  is  not  only  a  pity  but  really  a  shame  for  its  city 
to  permit  to  be  pulled  down." 


time  trying  to  recover  from  pangs  of  unrequited  love.  He  had 
quite  lately,  when  on  a  visit  to  Dresden,  propo.sed  to,  and  been 
refused  by.  Miss  Emily  Foster,  and  his  feelings  were  deeply 
engaged.  Mrs.  Shelley  kept  on  to  the  last  demanding  compli- 
mentary tickets  from  poor  Payne." 


THE  REVOLT  OF   MR.   WELLS 


AN   UNKNOWN   LOVE-AFFAIR   OF 
WASHINGTON   IRVING 

SEVERAL  love-affairs  of  Washington  Irving  have  long 
been  matters  of  literary  history,  but  the  evidences  of 
one  hitherto  unknown  have  been  unearthed,  involving  the 
names  of  other  notable  figures  in  the  literary  past.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  triangular  affair  between  him,  Mary  Godwin 
Shelley,  and  John  Howard 
Payne.  Irving,  however, 
was  entirely  a  passive 
member  of  the  circle  and 
did  not,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  new  story,  favor 
the  advances  of  Mary 
Shelley.  Payne  would 
have  given  his  hat  to  re- 
ceive them;  instead,  he 
gave  theater  tickets  and 
tried  to  act  as  an  honor- 
able go  -  between  in  the 
matter  on  the  chance  that 
the  prize  would  eventually 
fall  to  him.  The  story 
comes  from  a  book  by  Mr. 
Francis  Gribblo  on  Shel- 
ley,which  contains  a  chap- 
ter on  "Mary  Shelley's 
Suitors."  His  authorities 
are'  said  to  be  letters 
printed  for  private  circula- 
tion by  the  Boston  Bibli- 
ophile Society.  In  The 
Brilish  Weekly,  the  mat- 
ter is  reduced  to  a  con- 
venient compass  by  the 
editor  of  that  journal,  in 
the  column  where  he 
figures  as  "A  Man  of 
Kent."  It  is  perhaps  of 
some  value  to  have  the 
comment  and  credence 
of  so  astute  a  man  of 
letters  as  W.  Robertson 


M' 
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SECURE  THROUGH  THE  AGES. 

Tho   Giralda    Tower   in   Seville,   which    furnished    Stanford   Whitt 

Madison  Square  Garden  Tower. 


Nicoll.     Of   the  documents  he  says: 

"They  include  letters  from  Mar>'  Shelley  to  John  Howard 
Payne,  the  author  of  'Home,  Sweet  Home,'  and  the  United 
States  Consul  in  Tunis;  copies  of  letters  from  Payne  to  Mary 
Shelley;  and  also  copies  of  letters  from  Payne  to  Washington 
Irving.  They  tell  a  story,  and  show  us  why  Payne  never  married. 
Payne  made  acquaintance  with  Alary  Shelley  in  Paris  when  he 
was  thirty-four.  He  came  to  London  and  visited  her.  They 
became  very  friendly,  and  Payne  fell  in  love  with  her.  Mrs. 
Shelley  allowed  him  to  give  her  complimentary  tickets  to  the 
theater  and  the  opera,  and  to  take  her  there,  but  she  would 
not  marrj'  him.  She  confest,  however,  that  she  was  in  love  with 
Washington  Irving,  who  was  Payne's  friend. 

"She  told  Payne  that  she  could  not  marry  an  ordinary  person, 
but  that  whenever  she  formed  an  alliance  it  must  be  with  some 
one  whose  high  character  of  mind  should  be  worthy  of  Shelley. 
Payne  behaved  well,  and  endeavored  to  interest  Irving  in  the 
lady.     But  Irving  was  not  interested;    in  fact,  he  was  at  that 


R.  H.  G.  WELLS  has  sounded  a  revolt  against  the 
"Weary  Giant"  of  the  British  public,  who,  .so  far  as 
he  is  described,  seems  a  bugbear  who  is  first  cousin 
to  our  "man  in  the  street."  All  questions  of  art  have  to 
yield  to  this  arrogant  person's  convenience.  FVom  Mr.  Wells's 
a<^!Count  the  giant  appears  to  try  to  worry  the  writers  of  fiction 
into  writing  down  to  his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  he  tries  to  force 
the  idea  that  "the  novel  is  wholly  and  solely  a  means  of  relaxa- 
tion."    But  Mr.  Wells  has  much  higher  notions.     He  considers 

the  novel  "a  very  impor- 
^''-'-\  tant  and  necessarj'  thing 
indeed,  in  that  compli- 
cated system  of  uneasy 
adjustments  and  readjust- 
ments which  is  modem 
civilization."  He  makes 
"very  high  and  A^-ide 
claims  for.it,"  in  the  No- 
vember Fortnightly  Re- 
view, asserting  that  he 
' '  does  not  think  we  can  get 
along  ^vithout  it."  This 
must  sound  odd  to  the 
weary  giant  if  he  is  at  all 
like  this  analysis  of  him: 

■"He  doesn't  want  ideas, 
he  doesn't  want  facts; 
above  all,  he  doesn't  want 
— Problems.  He  wants  io 
dream  of  the  bright,  thin, 
gay  excitements  of  a  fan- 
torn  world — in  which  he 
can  be  hero  —  of  horses 
ridden  and  lace  worn  and 
princesses  rescued  and 
won." 

This  theorj'  of  the  novel 
"ruled  British  criticism  up 
to  the  period  of  the  Boer 
War,"  observes  Mr.  Wells, 
"and  then  something 
happened  to  quite  a  lot  of 
us,  and  it  has  never  com- 
pletely recovered  its  old 
predominance."  But  crit- 
icism as  well  as  fiction  is  now  in  revolt  against  that  tired  giant. 
Mr.  Wells  declares.  The  novelist,  like  John  Wesley,  "has  got  to 
take  the  world  for  his  parish" — perhaps  before  he  is  done  he 
will  "have  all  life  within  the  scope  of  his  novel.  "  II  is  an  en- 
thusiastic dream  he  has,  and  one  that  will  not  let  the  weary 
giant  go  to  sleep  over  his  book.     Here  are  some  of  its  details: 

"Every  novel  carries  its  own  justification  and  its  own  con- 
demnation in  its  success  or  failure  to  con\nnee  you  that  the  thing 
was  so.  Now  history,  biography,  bluebook.  and  so  forth, 
can  hardly  ever  get  beyond  the  statement  that  the  superficial 
fact  was  so. 

"You  see  now  the  scope  of  the  claim  I  am  makmg  for  tho  novel; 
it  is  to  be  the  social  mediator,  the  vehicle  of  understanding,  the 
instrument  of  self-examination,  the  parade  of  morals  and  the 
exchange  of  manners,  the  factory  of  customs,  the  criticism  of 
laws  and  institutions  and  of  social  dogmas  and  ideas.     It  is  ta 
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be  the  home  confessional,  the  initiator  of  knowledge,  the  seed 
of  fruitful  self-questioning. 

"Let  me  be  very  clear  here.  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moment 
that  the  noveUst  is  going  to  set  up  as  a  teacher,  as  a  sort  of  priest 
with  a  pen,  who  will  make  men  and  women  believe  and  do  this 
and  that.  The  novel  is  not  a  new  sort  of  pulpit;  humanity  is 
passing  out  of  the  phase  when  men  sit  under  preachers  and 
dogmatic  influences.  But  the  novelist  is  going  to  be  the  most 
potent  of  artists,  because  he  is  going  to  present  conduct,  devise 
beautiful  conduct,  discuss  conduct,  analyze  conduct,  suggest 
conduct,  illuminate  it  through  and  through.  He  will  not  teach, 
but  discuss,  point  out,  plead,  and  display.  And  this  being  my 
view  you  will  be  prepared  for  ^the  demand  I  am  now  about 
to  make  for  an  absolutely  free  hand  for  the  novelist  in  his  choice 
of  topic  and  incident  and  in  his  method  of  treatment ;  or  rather, 
if  I  may  presume  to  speak  for  other  novelists,  I  would  say  it  is 
not  so  much  a  demand  we  make  as  an  intention  we  proclaim. 

"We  are  going  to  write,  subject  only  to  our  own  limitations, 
about  the  whole  of  human  life.  We  are  going  to  deal  with 
political  questions  and  religious  questions  and  social  questions. 
We  can  not  present  people  unless  we  have  this  free  hand,  this 
unrestricted  field.  What  is  the  good  of  telling  stories  about 
people's  lives  if  one  may  not  deal  freely  with  the  religious  beliefs 
and  organizations  that  have  controlled  or  failed  to  control  them? 
What  is  the  good  of  pretending  to  write  about  love,  and  the  loyal- 
ties and  treacheries  and  quarrels  of  men  and  women,  if  one  Aiust 
not  glance  at  those  varieties  of  physical  temperament  and 
organic  quality,  those  deeply  passionate  needs  and  distresses 
from  which  half  the  storms  of  human  life  are  brewed? 

"We  mean  to  deal  with  all  these  things,  and  it  will  need  very 
much  more  than  the  disapproval  of  provincial  libraries,  the  hos- 
tiUty  of  a  few  influential  people  in  London,  the  scurrility  of  The 
Spectator,  and  the  deep  and  obstinate  silences  of  The  Westminster 
Gazette,  to  stop  the  incoming  tide  of  aggressive  novel- writing. 
We  are  going  to  write  about  it  all.  We  are  going  to  write  about 
business  and  finance  and  politics  and  precedence  and  pretentious- 
ness and  decorum  and  indecorum,  until  a  thousand  pretenses  and 
ten  thousand  impostures  shrivelin  the  cold,  clear  air  of  our  elu- 
cidations. We  are  going  to  write  of  wasted  opportunities  and 
latent  beauties  until  a  thousand  new  ways  of  living  open  to  men 
and  women.  We  are  going  to  appeal  to  the  young  and  the  hope- 
ful and  the  curious,  against  the  established,  the  dignified,  and 
defensive.  Before  we  have  djone,  we  will  have  all  life  within 
the  scope  of  the  novel." 

An  English  or  rather  Anglo-Irish  writer  who  sends  a  weekly 
letter  to  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  Mr.  Shan  F.  Bullock,  thinks 
Mr.  Wells  is  wrong  when  he  "selects  the  novel  to  be  sole 
vehicle  in  literary  form  of  all  these  manifestations."  Mr. 
Wells's  own  example  is  no  more  to  be  admired  than  his  precept, 
believes  this  writer  in  the  following: 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  calamity  were  the  novel  of  the  future 
to  evolve  on  the  lines  of  a  book  like  'The  New  Machiavelli' — 
a  fine  book  in  its  way,  full  of  fat  and  marrow,  but  as  a  novel 
entirely  worthless.  I  don't  believe  we  can  found  a  Wells  school 
of  fiction;  I  don't  believe  it  would  gain  pupils  of  any  distinction; 
I  don't  beUeve  it  would  achieve  success.  And  even  were  such 
a  school  founded,  and  did  it  revolutionize  the  art  of  fiction, 
not  even  then  would  it  have  evolved  a  higher  form  of  novel — 
it  would  have  debased  the  novel  from  a  thing  of  breed  to  a 
mongrel  creature. 

"Meanwhile,  1  am  sure  that  Wells  is  being  vastly  entertained 
with  the  reports  of  a  pubUc  meeting,  just  held  by  fourteen 
London  societies  interested  in  public  moraUty,  with  a  view  to 
discussing  the  subject  of  demoralizing  literature.  In  those 
reports  he  will  find  speakers  giving  vigorous  utterance  to  repudi- 
ations of  one  article  in  the  Wells  theory  of  fiction,  will  find  his 
novel '  Ann  Veronica '  severely  handled,  and  will  find  one  delegate 
declaring  that  they  were  not  going  to  sit  down  with  their  hands 
in  their  laps  while  Mr.  WeUs  and  his  associates  '  not  only  polluted 
but  actually  glorified  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  by  lust.' 
That  is  an  accusation  which  Wells  must  face.  Has  he  glorified 
lust?  Does  he  wish  'Ann  Veronica'  to  stand  as  an  example  of 
what  he  calls  '  the  absolutely  free  handj'  in  novel-writing?  Does 
he  mean  to  brave  'the  disapproval  of  provincial  librarians, 
the  hostility  of  a  few  influential  people  in  London,  the  scurrility 
of  The  Spectator  .  .  .'  in  the  service  of  his  new  form  of  'aggres- 
sive novel- writing'?  In  the  light  of  his  declaration  in  The  Fort- 
nightly, there  are  many  simple  people,  not  all  attached  to  the 
fourteen  London  morality  societies,  who  would  like  to  have 
some  frank  response  to  these  questions.'! 


TOLSTOY   AND   BISMARCK  IN    A   PLAY 
OF  ZANG WILL'S 

TOLSTOY  is  making  all  sorts  of  reappearances  in  these 
days.  Not  long  ago  we  recorded  the  belief  of  certain 
Russian  peasants  that  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
while  they  may  possibly  be  mistaken,  his  eidolon  has  at  least  been 
resurrected  in  a  London  theater,  for  Mr.  Zangwill  has  put  him 
into  a  play.  It  is  not  recorded  that  the  play  is  the  author's 
masterpiece,  probably  because,  as  a  writer  in  The  Academy 
(London)  explains,  "Tolstoy's  teachings  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  reproduction  on  the  stage.  Tolstoy  stood  for  peace  and 
peace  is  incompatible  with  drama."  Mr.  Zangwill  may  have 
had  a  hint  of  this,  too,  for  he  sets  off  against  Tolstoy  the  figure 
of  Bismarck.  In  Mr.  Zangwill's  play  Tolstoy  takes  "the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  to  heart,  flies,  as  it  were,  to  the  stars,  and  from 
his  lofty  eminence  denounces  war  and  propagates  a  plea  for 
Universal  Love."  Such  is  the  summary  of  the  writer  in  The 
Academy  who  pauses  to  add  that  "coming  as  it  does  with  news 
of  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  Arabs,  it  is  not  without  its  interest 
and  prophetic  import."  The  foil  to  this  figure  is  Count  Tor  grim, 
Chancellor  of  Gothia,  who  is  also  said  to  be  "the  most  forcible 
and  convincing  character  "  in  "  The  War  God."     We  read:  | 

' '  We  see  him  in  his  homely  dressing-gown,  pulling  the  strings 
of  government,  assisted  by  his  Jewish  secretary,  Karl  Blum.  We 
see  him  secretly  laughing  at  the  puppet  king,  and  planning 
attacks  on  'perfidious  Alba.'  He  talks  of  battleships  and  air- 
ships. The  spirit  of  warfare  is  in  his  blood,  and  he  stands  before 
us  as  a  theoretical  Napoleon,  crafty,  ambitious,  much-hated, 
humorous,  and  whoUy  unscrupulous.  One  of  his  remarks  is, 
'Leave  Providence  to  work — with  just  a  little  push!'  But  this 
man  of  iron  has  a  heart  somewhere.  He  has  a  fanatic  love  for  his 
handsome  son  Osric,  a  warm  affection  for  his  old  and  loquacious 
housekeeper,  and  between  snuff-taking  and  politics  he  stands 
before  the  picture  of  his  dead  wife  and  extols  her  beauty  and 
good  qualities.  He  is  a  strange  combination  of  affection  and 
petulance,  and  labors  under  the  delusion  that  his  way,  the  way 
of  waging  war  upon  his  enemies,  meets  with  the  full  aproval 
of  the  God  of  Battle,  for  his  conception  of  God  is  antique,  and 
belongs  entirely  to  the  Old  Testament. 

"While  Tor  grim  is  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  his  intrigues,  and 
especially  in  the  marriage  he  has  arranged  between  the  King 
and  the  Princess  of  Hunland,  Count  Frithiof  (Tolstoy)  confronts 
him.  Frithiof,  attired  in  peasant  garb  and  leaning  upon  a  stick, 
denounces  the  Chancellor.  He  describes  battleships  as  floating 
on  the  tears  of  women,  and  Parliament  as  a  number  of  fools  set 
to  govern  still  bigger  fools — a  teaching,  by  the  way,  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  idea  of  brotherhood,  but  a  teaching  which  met 
with  considerable  applause  from  the  audience!  Frithiof  takes 
no  notice  of  the  Chancellor's  heated  reply.  He  goes  on  to  de- 
scribe the  God  of  War  as  a  man  of  business,  and  to  assert  that 
'  the  world  must  rest  on  love.'  The  Chancellor,  unable  to  contain 
his  anger,  strikes  Frithiof  on  the  cheek,  while  the  old  man 
quietly  turns  the  other.  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  who  takes  this 
part,  has  presented  a  haunting  picture  of  Tolstoy.  He  has 
succeeded  in  giving  us  the  spirituality  of  the  man,  with  that  faint 
touch  of  ancestral  pride  which  was  with  him  to  the  last." 

The  third  act  appears  to  contain  more  of  drama  than  the 
others,  tho  this  writer  seems  to  think  it  failed  to  fill  the  category 
intended  by  Mr.  Zangwill. 

"The  third  act  represents  'The  Revolutionary  Camp  in  the 
Mountains,'  and  from  a  scenic  point  of  view  is  very  fine  indeed, 
with  its  snowcapped  mountains  against  a  night  sky.  In  the 
foreground  stands  Frithiof,  amid  a  number  of  smoking,  chatting, 
and  growling  revolutionaries.  There  is  a  mock  trial,  so  alto- 
gether one-sided  that  his  accusers  had  already  dug  their  victim's 
grave.  Frithiof  stands  by  his  last  resting-place — a  noble  and 
imposing  figure,  if  a  rather  self-conscious  saint.  During  his 
oration  he  utters  the  most  laudatory  advertisement  an  author 
has  ever  had  on  or  off  the  stage,  and  the  publishers  of  Tolstoy's 
books,  if  they  happened  to  be  present,  ought  to  have  clapped 
heartily.  The  mock  trial  over,  Lady  Noma  (Miss  LiUah 
McCarthy)  passes  the  death-sentence  upon  a  propagandist  they 
are  about  to  convert  into  a  martyr.     Brag,  the  leader  of  the 
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revolutionary  party,  gives  the  order  to  fire.  Four  men  at  the 
word  of  command  pull  thoir  triggers.  We  distinctly  heard  the 
report  and  saw  the  smoke,  hut  this  amiable  saint  still  stood  by  his 
grave,  as  if  to  say:  'So  much  for  stage  guns!'  Brog,  furious, 
commands  his  men  to  shoot  again.  They  refuse  on  the  ground 
that  a  miracle  has  taken  place.  The  leader  takes  his  revolver, 
and,  standing  about  a  yard  off,  fires  at  the  bullet-proof  saint  with 
the  same  result!  Baron  Kortrad,  a  funny  old  gentleman  with 
glasses,  brandishes  a  dagger,  sees  visions,  and  staggers  away. 
Then  it  is  that  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy,  who  is  a  warm  advocate  of 
physical  culture,  re- 
marking 'Oh,  these 
men!'  with  fine  and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  well- 
deserved  disdain,  fires 
at  the  saint,  who  this 
time  takes  a  clever 
header  into  his  grave. 
The  scene  is  uninten- 
tionally farcical." 

The  Morning  Post 
(London)  wonders  con- 
cerning this  final  scene 
if,  "having  regard  to 
the  wayward  spirit  of 
the  play  .  .  .  the  inci- 
dent is  intended  to  have 
any  bearing  on  the  fem- 
inist question,  and  what 
bearing."  The  Acad- 
emy^ s  account  proceeds: 

"  It  is  rumored  in  the 
concluding  act  that  the 
saint  has  ascended,  and 
out  of  the  miracle  a  new 
religious  sect  evolves. 
Osric  becomes  a  Fri- 
thian,  and  renounces 
his  military  career. 
When,  however,  he 
learns  that  Lady  Noma, 
with  whom  he  is  in 
love,  has  killed  his 
master,  he  commits  sui- 
cide. The  Chancellor, 
who  does  not  at  first 
hear  of  his  son's  death, 
attempts  to  make  mer- 
ry with  his  secretary, 
come  a  Frithian,  and 
service  of  the  War  God. 


congruous  note.  His  'Let  them  know  the  Chancellor  is  abed,' 
as  a  message  to  some  inconvenient  callers,  struck  me  as  ludicrous, 
and  his  subsequent  remark,  'I  did  at  least  expect  one  hour  of 
peace,'  was  even  more  inappropriate. 

"In  the  rest  of  the  plaj'  the  ver.se  seemed  natural  enough 
when  the  characters  were  suppo.sed  to  be  moved  by  feeling  or 
were  expressing  their  inner  thoughts,  and  it  was  only  the  quality 
of  Mr.  Zangwill's  verse  that  jarred.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  inappropriateness  in  the  use  of  blank  verse  in  a  modern 
play,  provided  it  were  only  used  where  emotion  was  at  fever- 
heat,  or  some  great 
thought  had  to  be  ex- 
prest.  To  employ  verse 
for  the  commonpla/?e 
offices  of  life  is  absurd. 
For  the  hero  to  say  to 
a  servant, 

'  I  pray  you,  call  a  taxicab 
for  me ' 

would  naturally  strike 
one  as  fooli-sh  and 
stilted.  There  is  flo 
reason,  however,  why 
pro.se  and  verse  should 
not  be  used  alternately 
in  dialog,  according  to 
the  kind  of  situation 
and  the  sentiments  to 
be  exprest.'! 


CHARACTERS  IN   "THE   WAR   GOD." 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  here  represents  Tolstoy  and  .\rthur  Boucher  Bismarck  in  a  new  play  by 
Israel  Zangwill.    The  heroine  is  "  Lady  Noma,"  impersonated  by  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy. 


PROGRESS  AND 
POETRY— Mr.  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee,  the  Ameri- 
can author  of  "Inspired 
Millionaires, ' '  is  at  pres- 
ent in  England,  and  im- 
presses himself  upon  at 
least  one  WTiter  as  "  a 
commercial  transcen- 
dentalist  "  —  whatever 
that  may  be.  The  wTi- 
ter  is  Bernard  Lintot, 
who  discusses  his  curi- 
ous discovery  in  T.  P.'s 
Weekly  in  this  way: 


Karl  Blum;  but  this  Jew  has  also  be- 
in  a  fine  speech  withdraws  from  the 
Then  the  humiliated  Torgrim  hears 
of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  also  that  the  King  has  deprived  him 
of  office.  Trouble  comes  thick  and  fast  upon  him,  for,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  sorrows,  he  receives  a  visit  from  Lady  Noma, 
who  proposes  to  shoot  him  as  effectually  as  she  did  the  saint.  ■ 
But  they  have  one  trouble  in  common,  Osric's  death,  and  Lady 
Noma  puts  her  weapon  aside  and  remarks  that  'expiation  is 
to  live.'  When  the  heart-broken  old  man  is  left  alone,  he  hears 
a  very  creditable  choral  performance  rendered  by  the  Frithians. 
Music  and  singing  succeed  where  Tolstoy's  presence  failed, 
and  the  curtain  falls  on  the  defeat  of  the  War  God — broken, 
erusht  by  his  once  most  ardent  worshiper." 

One  interesting  experiment  of  this  play  is  its  attempt  to  employ 
blank  verse  in  modern  drama.  Upon  this  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan 
of  The  Daily  News  (London)  observes  that 

"At  the  same  time,  its  use  in  'The  War  God'  does  not  carry 
us  very  far,  because  the  play  itself  is  hardly  modern,  and,  at 
any  rate,  its  environment  is  unusual.  All  the  characters  e.xcept 
the  Jewish  Secretary  either  wear  uniforms  or  are  picturesque 
anarchists  in  velveteen  and  red  ties,  so  that  we  do  not  know 
precisely  how  blank  verse  would  sound  from  the  lips  of  ordinary 
modern  men  and  women.  True,  tliis  has  been  tried  in  French 
with  a  form  of  verse  which  is  much  stiffer  than  blank  verse,  but 
the  true  measure  of  inappropriateness  is  not  to  be  gaged  in  a 
foreign  language. 

"In  'The  War  God'  the  Jewish  Secretary,  attired  in  conven- 
tional black,  with  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole,  did  strike  an  in- 


"  ;Mr.  Lee's  frequent 
use  of  the  word  '  progress  '  made  me  demand  of  him  his 
precise  meaning  of  that  much-abused  term.  "Mr.  Lee  was 
ready  for  me,  and  I  gathered  that  progress  for  him  meant  a 
constant  development  of  the  economy  of  labor  and  its  con- 
centration and  organization  into  forms  that  would,  by  pro- 
ducing order  and  abolishing  waste,  ultimately  free  the  human 
soul  for  what  I  understood  to  be  a  larger  and  fuller  destiny; 
altho  I  must  admit  that  I  did  not  succeed  in  wringing  from  !Mr. 
Lee  any  very  coherent  idea  of  the  quality  of  that  destiny.  His  at- 
titude seemed  to  be  that  of  a  commercial  artist,  or  rather  an  artist 
in  commerce:  he  dreamed  in  glorified  trusts  and  combines,  and 
he  believed  with  a  wild  and  mystical  enthusiasm  in  the  central 
product  of  the  American  people — the  idea  of  the  trust. 

"  Such  a  dream  filled  me  with  horror,  and  it  set  me  thinking 
as  to  what  '  progress  '  meant  "for  me.  ^My  conclusions  could 
not  be  exprest  in  the  small  compass  of  this,  page,  so  I  will  con- 
tent myself  by  setting  down  a  sort  of  by-product  of  the  line  of 
thought  taken  by  my  mind.  I  thought  of  the  last  ten  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  what  those  ten  years  had  produced 
of  lasting  value  and  eternal  delight  for  the  British  people,  and 
for  the  life  of  me  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  but  the  achieve- 
ment of  three  poets — three  poets  who  were  called  '  minor  poets  ' 
in  their  day,  three  poets  who  -wTote  ver>'  little  compared  with  the 
productions  of  a  Tennyson  or  a  Browning,  and  who  died  very 
young,  and,  strangely  enough,  but  perhaps  significantly,  under 
tragic  circumstances.  Their  names  are  Lionel  Johnson,  Ernest 
Dowson,  and  Francis  Thompson.  And  even  now.  reflecting  upon 
that  reflective  mood,  and  running  my  mind  over  the  achievement 
of  that  past  decade,  I  still  can  not  think  of  anything  better 
worth  preserving  than  the  work  of  these  three  interpreters 
of  life." 


HELPING   MEN    MASTER   THEMSELVES 


MOST  OF  THE  MEN  who  are  "down  and  out"  can 
be  saved  if  they  are  helped  right;  but  they  are  not 
fools,  and  you  must  not  act  like  a  fool  by  treating  them 
as  fools  if  you  want  to  help  them.  This  was  a  lesson  learned  by 
a  ex-Wall-Street  plunger  after  he  had  soared  almost  to  the 
heights  of  dizzy  finance  and  then  "fell  to  the  gutter  of  complete 
failure."  When  Andress  S.  Floj-d  picked  himself  up  after  his 
fall,  he  didn't  try  Wall  Street  again,  but  started  in  to  help  some 
of  the  men  he  had  found  in  the  gutter  to  help  themselves.  His 
work,  which  is  carried  on  in  Union,  N.  J.,  where  he  has  estab- 
lished the  "Self -master  Colony,"  is  much  like  that  of  Rollo  H. 
McBride,  who,  after  a  failure  and  recovery  of  similar  kind, 
started  the  "Parting  of  the  Ways  Home"  in  Chicago.  Their 
work  is  described  by  Henry  Carter  in  the  December  World's 
Work.  Floyd  always  thinks  and  talks  of  his  charges  as  "fel- 
lows," which,  says  the  writer,  "is  an  important  thing  to  note." 
The  farm  where  the  regenerative  work  goes  on  was  provided  by 
a  millionaire,  Mr.  C.  H.  IngersoU.  One  of  Floyd's  typical  cases 
was  a  boy  whom  he  found  in  a  free  lodging-house  in  New  York. 
The  boy  had  served  a  term  in  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  and  just 
three  days  before  his  time  was  to  expire,  shortened  by  a  year 
for  perfect  behavior,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  "prison  mad- 
ness."    He  gript  the  bars  that  shut  liim  in  and  shook  them  like 
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mad;  he  screamed  and  yelled.  Other  prisoners  joined  in,  and 
soon  the  corridor  was  in  an  uproar.  As  a  consequence  the  year 
was  added,  not  taken  off.  And  when  finally  freedom  came,  the 
boy  was  soured  and  ready  to  become  an  enemy  of  society.  He 
found  no  job  awaiting  him,  and,  after  much  privation,  was 
ready  to  join  the  criminal 
classes  when  Floyd  found 
him.  The  writer  here  takes 
up  the  tale: 

"Floyd  said  to  the  boy, 
when  he  had  heard  his  story 
of  despair  in  the  lodging- 
house:  '  Now,  I  teU  you ;  I've 
got  a  little  place  out  in  the 
country  over  in  Jersey  where 
there  are  a  lot  of  us  fellows 
who've  been  up  against  it. 
If  you  won't  say  anything 
to  the  boys  about  having 
been  in  "stir,"  I'U  be  glad  to 
have  you  come  over  and  stay 
with  us  until  you  get  your 
nerve  back  and  find  a  job  to 
go  to.  Understand  me:  if 
you  come  over  there  you've 
got  to  forget  all  about  the  bad 
luck  you  had  in  the  past. 
Want  to  come? ' 

"The  boy  came  sullenly 
shambling  through  the  woo4s 
to  the  door  of  the  home  .two 
days  later. 

"'He  was  tough,*  says 
Floyd ;  '  he  was  a  real  tough 
one.' 

"So  tough  and  skeptical 
was  he  that  it  was  a  week 

before  he  decided  to  accept  the  Self-master  Colony  for  what 
it  profest  to  be — a  place  where  you  were  as  good  as  the 
next  fellow,  no  matter  what  your  past  record — so  long  as 
you  worked.  When  he  saw  that  the  head  of  the  colony 
desired  to  make,  not  a  saint  or  an  object  lesson  out  of 
him,  but  a  man,  the  boy  began  to  stiffen  his  spine  and 
hold  up"  his  head.  For  this  was  what  his  seared  young  soul 
was  hungering  for — the  chance  to  be  a  man.  Charity  he 
would  not  accept  because  of  the  iron  that  had  been  driven  into 
his  heart,  but  help  'from  one  fellow  to  another' — that  and  that 
only  could  reach  home  to  him. 

"'It  took  a  long  time  for  this  ope  to  thaw  out,'  says  Floyd, 
'but  after  that  he  began  to  grow  and  grow  right.' 

"At  the  end  of  two  months  the  boy  came  to  Floyd  and  said: 
'  I  hadn't  ought  to  stay  here  any  longer.  You're  crowded  to  the 
limit  here,  and  there  are  lots  of  fellows  outside  who  ought  to  get 
in  here  and  be  put  on  their  feet.  I'm  all  right  now.  I  can  go 
out  and  get  a  job.  I'll  be  getting  out  and  giving  some  other 
fellow  a  chance  to  eome  in.' 

""AH  right,'  said  Floyd.  'Look  upon  this  as  your  home. 
Come  back  here  at  night  until  you  find  your  job.' 

"Then  the  boy  went  out  to  fight  for  a  place  in  the  world.  He 
'had  his  nerve  back.' 

' '  He  returned  the  first  night. 

"  'Find  a  job? '  asked  Floyd. 

"'No.' 

"The  second  night  it  was  the  same,  and  also  the  third.  On  the 
fourth  night  he  did  not  come  back.  Next  morning  Floyd  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him.     He  had  found  a  job: 

" '  A  man  who  runs  a  metal  roofing  company  took  me  on  and 
saiTl  he  would  give  me  a  chance.  Watch  me  make  something 
out  of  that  chance!  I  am  going  to  Atlantic  City  to-morrow 
and  begin  work  on  a  job  that  will  last  a  long  time.' 

"That  was  something  over  nine  months  ago.  One  Sunday, 
only  a  few  weeks  past,  a  well-drest,  contented-looking  young 
mechanic  dropt  off  the  trollej'-car  at  Union  and  came  briskly 
through  the  woods  to  the  Self-master  Colony.     He  was  neat  and 
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<3lean,  and  his  eye  was  bright,  and  he  looked  the  whoU   world 
square  in  the  face. 

'"Remember  me,  Mr.  Floyd?'  lie  called  out  cheerily.     'I'm 
the  tough  kid  that  you  picked  up  in  New  York.   ■  I ' 

'"Hold  on,'  said  Floyd.     'You've  got  that  wrong.     You're  a 
friend  of  mine  that  1  happened 
to  meet  whiU;  you  had  a  streak 
of  bad  luck.' 

"'Right!'  laughed  the  boy. 
'Well,  1  made  good  on  my 
chance.  I've  been  working  ever\' 
working-day  since  1  got  that 
job.  And  if  you  don't  believ*- 
I'm  taking  caro  of  myself — ^he 
dived  into  his  pocket  and  drew 
out  a  roll  of  bills  containing 
over  on<^  hundred  dollars  — '  1 
brought  this  along  to  show 
you.  I  could  loan  you  some, 
Mr.  Floyd,  if  you  happened  to 
be  short/" 

It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
giving,  says  Mr.  Floyd,  it  is  also 
the  question  of  giving  aright. 
For— 


cated  as  well  as  the  ignorant. 
Carter — 


At  present  there  are,  says  ]Mr. 


"  a  man  who  recently  acted  as  secretary-  to  a  successful  New 
England  novelist,  a  New  York  newspaper  editor,  and  an  archi- 


"  If  you  give  a  man  mereiy  food 
or  money,  you  don't  give  him 

much.  If  you  give  him  anything,  and  along  with  it  give  him 
the  feeling  that  he  is  a  miserable  creature,  hardly  fit  to  live,  and 
that  j'ou  help  him  only  because  you  want  to  maintain  your 
position  of  superiority  to  him,  you  don't  help  him;  you  hurt 
him.  It  is  bad  to  give  a  man  anything;  the  way  to  help  him  is 
to  help  him  earn  it.  These  men  who  are  in  need  of  help  have, 
before  they  come  seeking  help,  condemned  themselves  much 
more  severely  than  you  or  I  ever  will  condemn  them.  If  we 
help  them  merely  by  handing  them  something,  we  make  them 
despise  themselves.     After  that  a  man  isn't  much  good. 

"But  if  you  take  a  man  and  give  him  a  thought  along  wth 
your  assistance,  you  help  him.  Men  and  boys  come  here  to  us 
discouraged  and  embittered,  convinced  that  they  are  no  good 
and  that  there  isn't  any  use  trying  further.  Now,  if  you  take 
these  men  and  give  them  a  chance  to  .see  how  mistaken  they  are, 
to  see  that  they  are  not  hopeless  and  that  they  can  make  good, 
you  have  started  them  on  a  new  i>oint  of  view.  The  way  we  try 
to  bring  this  change  about  is  by  putting  them  to  work,  without 
any  fuss  or  preaching,  at  soiue  useful  occupation  where  they  can 
see  that  they  actually  are  doing  something,  and  by  refusing  to 
let  them  dwell  on  their  unfortunate  e.\peri('n(!es  of  the  past." 

The   personnel  of  this  colony  is   varied,  containing  the  edu- 
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KITCHEN    IN    THE    (^HICAOO    '  PARTING-OF-THE-WAYS    HOME." 
Founded  by  Mr.  McBride  to  liclp  I'x-oonvifts  readjust  themselves  to  tlie  ways  of  normal  society. 


tectural  draftsman  of  some  prominence.  The  latter  two  fell 
through  drink,  the  first  one  never  explained  and  never  was  asked 
to  explain  what  brought  him  down.  All  three  are  men  of  edu- 
cation, and  all  have  more  than  ordinary  ability.  They  want  to 
get  back  to  the  world  of  usefulness  or  they  would  not  be  where 
they  are,  and  they  are  not  men  who  possibly  could  bring  them- 
selves to  accept  charity.  They  are  gentlemen  rankers — who 
now  have  the  chance  to  get  into  condition  to  win  back  their 
rightful  positions.  To  help  all  outcast  men  to  this  chance  is  the 
idea  of  the  Self-master  Colony. 

"  This,  too,  is  the  idea  upon  which  was  founded  the  '  Parting- 
of-the- Ways'  Home  in  Chicago,  the  first  and  the  largest  of  the 
help-men-to-help-themselves  institutions  to  be  established. 
p]very  weekday  in  the  year  an  average  of  forty  men  are  released 
from  the  Chicago  House  of  Correction,  the  '  Bridewell,'  given 
a  nickel,  and  turned  out  into  the  world.  Up  to  two  j'ears  ago 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  them  found  their  way  back,  simply 
because,  after  being  broken  by  tlicir  prison  exp'erience,  they  were 
not  fitted  to  take  up  the  battle  for  existence  on  the  outside.  It 
was  two  years  ago  that  the  Parting-of-the-Ways  Home  was 
founded." 

Now   when    the   superintendent    of   the   Bridewell   gives   the 

parting  guest  the  nickel,  he  gives 
him  also  a  card  of  introduction  to 
Mr.  McBride  and  directions  for 
reaching  the  Home. 


"  When  he  arrives  at  the  Parting 
of  the  Ways,  McBride  shakes  bands 
and  says:  '  I  will  feed  you,  sleep 
you,  clothe  you,  and  get  you  a  job, 
and  it  won't  cost  you  a  cent.  After 
your  first  pay-day.  if  you  do  not  care 
to  accept  charity  and  really  want 
to  show  your  appreciation  of  the 
Home,  you  may  settle  with  it  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  cents  a  meal  and  bed.* 
Four  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars 
have  been  paid  back  to  the  Home  in 
tiiis  way  by  men  who  were  bound 
only  by  their  own  sense  of  honor 
and  gratitude. 

"  In  the  first  twenty-one  months 
of  its  existence  1  ,'2(>4  men  were  passed 
through  this  "  man  factory.'  Of 
these  953  were  placed  in  employ- 
ment and  are  now  working  and  ma- 
king an  honest  living.  Of  the  other 
311.  the  majority  were  assisted  to 
return  to  their  families  or  friends. 
All  were  hel{)ed  in  some  way.     Of 
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the  953  for  whom  jobs  were  found,  24  are  listed  as  depositors 
in  one  Chicago  savings-bank.  How  many  are  depositing  in  other 
banks  is  not  known.  Since  the  founding  of  the  Home  the 
population  of  the  Bridewell  has  been  reduced  22  per  cent. 

The  results  obtained  by  these  charities,  concludes  the  writer, 
show  that  it  pays  to  help  people  when  you 
really  help  them.  "And  all  efforts  to  help 
people  must  pay  in  such  results  if  they  are 
to  justify  themselves  in  an  age  of  efficiency. 
The  pauper's  dole,  given  in  a  manner  which 
carries  with  it  no  hope  but  for  another  dole 
in  the  future,  is  not  progressive." 


Whose  orthodoxy 
itself  to  the  test  of 


REV.    R.  J.    CAMPBELL  IN 
AMERICA 

SOME  DIFFICULTY  is  apparently  felt 
by  the  religious  mind  of  America  in 
deciding  what  to  think  of  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell.  This  English  preacher  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  rather  extended  tour  of  the 
country  and  so  far  has  not  left  the  Eastern 
States.  It  must  be  said  that  he  is  looked  at 
askance  in  some  quarters ;  reports  have  filtered 
through  the  daily  press  that  certain  dates 
made  for  him  before  his  arrival  have  been 
canceled  after  his  initial  addresses.  The 
Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston) 
finds  him  "one  of  the  most  unclassifiable  figures 
in  the  Christian  Church  to-day."  It  is  recalled 
that  just  prior  to  his  departure  for  America 
he  clasped  hands  with  Dr.  Forsyth,  his  severest 
crilic,  in  token  of  "reconciliation  before  the 
assembled  hosts  of  English  Congregationalists " ;  yet,  continues 
this  journal,  by  some  he  "is  still  regarded  as  an  unsafe  and 
dangerous  leader."  To  a  good  many  others  "he  is  a  puzzle, 
while  to  still  others,  who  differ  from  him  theologically,  he  is  by 
virtue  of  his  spiritual  and  mystical  qualities  a  source  of  help 
and  inspiration.'-'  The  writer  continues,  calling  on  testimony 
outside  his  own  denomination  to  add  light: 

"In  an  exceedingly  discriminating  and,  on  the  whole,  judicial 
article  in  last  week's  Zions  Herald,  the  editor.  Dr.  Parkhurst, 
expresses  the  feeling  of  many  who  wish  Mr.  Campbell  would  cease 
trjdng  to  make  a  new  theology  and  content  himself  with  being 
the  'tremendous  preacher  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.'  'As 
such,'  Dr.  Parkhurst  goes  on  to  say,  'he  would  have  few  if 
any  rivals  in  the  wide  world.'  And  even  more  compUmentary 
is  this  Methodist  editor  when  he  alludes  to  Mr.  Campbell's 
prayers.  'No  man  we  ever  heard,  except  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
could  pray,  talk,  and  commune  with  God  as  does  Mr.  Campbell.' 

"In  addition  to  these  varying  attitudes  toward  an  English 
visitor,  there  is  still  another,  that  of  those  who  not  only  re- 
spond to  Mr.  Campbell's  personality,  but  who  receive,  without 
much  questioning,  his  teachings.  The  number  of  persons  who 
do  thus  follow  him  implicitly  as  a  theological  guide  is,  we  be- 
lieve, relatively  small,  tho  once  in  a  while  an  individual  address 
wiU  secure  assent  in  unexpected  quarters.  For  example,  one 
of  the  most  conservative  and  most  honored  of  Boston's  older 
ministers  said  after  hearing  him  at  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  'If  that  be  heresy  put  me  down  as  a  heretic'  Yet  if  that 
same  minister  had  followed  Mr.  Campbell  about  he  might  have 
taken  decided  exception  to  what  on  other  occasions  he  said 
or  implied." 

The  Congregationalist  writer  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  London  preacher  seems  to  care  less  for  consistency  of 
statement  than  he  does  for  the  delivery  of  the  message  wliich 
he  thinks  himself  called  upon  at  the  moment  to  give."  More- 
over— 

"He  does  not  guard  his  words  or  the  natural  deductions  from 
them,  as  one  might  do  who  is  anxious  to  placate  possible  antago- 
nists, and  he  does  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  limitations 
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is  now  subjecting 
American  scrutiny. 


of  the  average  human  intelligence.  He  therefore  fails  to  make 
himself  perfectly  understood,  and  lays  himself  open  to  mis- 
apprehension. Moreover,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  for  Mr. 
Campbell's  orthodox  friends  to  defend  or  justify  certain  positions 
which  he  takes. 

"We  shall  be  surprized,  therefore,  if,  as  Mr.  Campbell  goes 
on  his  way  toward  the  setting  sun  and  encoun- 
ters various  strata  of  orthodoxy,  and  suffers, 
as  he  has  already  suffered,  at  the  hands  of 
the  sensation-seeking  and  unscrupulous  re- 
porter, he  meets  with  both  sympathy  and 
criticism.  The  auspices  under  which  his  tour 
is  made  wiU  not  enhance  his  popularity  in 
conservative  circles,  but  these  auspices,  as  our 
Philadelphia  correspondent  showed  last  week, 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  as  implying  a  de- 
liberate preference  by  Mr.  Campbell  of  one 
particular  set  of  hosts  to  all  others. 

"We  hope  that  so  far  as  our  Congrega- 
tional churches  are  concerned  Mr.  Campbell 
will  be  cordially  and  fraternally  received. 
We  believe  that  in  the  great  essentials  of  his 
personal  faith  he  belongs  with  us.  His 
standing  in  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales  is  unquestioned.  He  has 
already  been  welcomed  by  such  leaders  among 
us  as  Drs.  Boynton,  Jefferson,  Cadman, 
Gordon,  and  Gunsaulus.  His  emphasis  upon 
the  spiritual  life  as  the  foundation  of  all  social 
progress  is  far  more  pronounced  than  it  was 
five  years  ago.  Whatever  the  defects  of  his 
theology,  he  is  a  reUgious  force  in  Great  Britain 
to-day.  The  crowded  congregations  at  the 
City  Temple  and  the  personal  attachment  to 
him  of  a  multitude  of  persons  show  that  his 
way  of  stating  and  appljdng  the  Christian 
gospel  is  meeting  the  need  of  many  who  per- 
haps had  not  found  comfort  and  guidance 
elsewhere. 

"At  all  events,  Reginald  J.  Campbell  im- 
presses those  who  come  closest  to  him  with  his  utmost  honesty, 
and  with  the  reality  and  intimacy  of  his  personal  relationship 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  an  age  when  prophets  and  mystics 
are  rare,  we  can  ill  afford  to  hold  aloof  from  one  when  he  comes 
our  way." 

Mr.  Campbell's  position  in  England  seems  to  some  to«  have 
been  altered  by  what  is  termed  the  "reconciliation"  act  at 
Nottingham.  When  asked  if  this  meant  that  he  had  returned 
to  a  more  conservative  theological  position,  he  said: 

"I  have  not  changed  my  views.  The  very  words  of  my 
speech,  which  Dr.  Forsyth  pitched  upon  as  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment, I  used  in  a  sermon  in  the  very  height  of  the  New  The- 
ology controversy.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  probably 
emphasized  the  divinity  of  Christ  oftener  and  more  ardently 
than  any  one  in  England,  but  I  have  also  maintained  that  there 
is  in  man  a  divinity  which  he  derived  from  Christ  and  that 
he  has  in  himself,  because  of  this.  Christlike  potentiality.  My 
theological  opinions  on  Christ  and  man  are  those  I  find  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  John." 

In  the  November  Homiletic  Review  is  published  an  important 
statement  given  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  an  interviewer,  E.  Her- 
mann, of  London.  His  relation  to  the  Unitarian  position  seems 
definitely  settled  in  words  like  these : 

"It  ought  to  be  quite  needless  to  say  that  I  do  not  hold,  and 
have  never  held,  what  is  commonly  termed  the  Unitarian  posi- 
tion. To  preach  a  gospel  which  would  in  any  way  diminish 
the  divine  preeminence  of  our  Lord  I  would  count  the  utmost 
loss. 

"jl  can,  indeed,  conceive  of  no  greater  spiritual  loss  than  to 
think^of  Jesus  as  one  whit  less  than  the  highest  that  the 
Christian  consciousness  has  ever  affirmed  of  him;  I  want  to 
think  of  him  as  even  more.  I  have  never  separated  the  Christ 
of  faith  from  the  historical  Jesus;  to  me  they  are  insepar- 
able. Jesus  is  the  Eternal  Son;  he  is  the  Christ  in  a  sense 
in  which  I  am  not.  I  believe  he  was  indeed  the  Logos 
through  whom  this  universe  of  ours  came  into  being,  that  he 
was  and  is  'the  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world.'" 


FIFTY  OF  THE  YEAR'S  BEST  BOOKS  FOR  HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


Addison,  A.  C.  The  Romantic  Story  of  the  May- 
flower Pilgrims.  Pp.  191.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &, 
Co. 

This  })ook  in  point  of  manufacture  belongs 
in  the  forward  ranks  of  holiday  editions.  The 
character  of  the  cover,  the  marginal  deco- 
rations, the  frequent  and  original  illustra- 
tions,- the  interpolated  poems,  all  add  to  its 
general  attractiveness.  In  a  preface  the 
author  speaks  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
commemoration  ceremonies  occurring  at 
Provincetown  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  sitting  in  the  pilgrim  cell  of  Lincoln- 
shire. The  object  of  his  narrative  is  "  to  give 
to  the  reader  an  account  of  the  Mayflower 
Pilgrims  concise  but  comprehensive." 
"The  old  world  homes  and  haunts  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  are  depicted  and  described. 
The  Pilgrims  are  followed  into  Holland  and 
on  their  momentous  journey  across  seas  to 
the  west."  We  read  of  Brewster,  Brad- 
ford, and  Robinson  as  of  old  friends,  and 
follow  intently  the  story  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  of  worship  which  induced  these 
famous  separatists  to  give  up  their  lives  to 
a  great  cause. 

It  is  a  story  ever  old  and  ever  new,  for 
every  school  boy  and  girl  has  read  of  the 
Mayflower,  Miles  Standish,  Priseilla,  and 
John  Alden  and  all  the  romance  and  tragedy 
of  the  early  settlers,  but  here  we  find  it  com- 
prehensively and  sympathetically  written, 
and  charmingly  illustrated.  There  is  one 
unique  chapter,  "The  Pilgrim  Roll  Call," 
in  which  the  author  traces  the  fate  and  for- 
tunes of  the  Mayflower  passengers  after 
they  landed.  The  records,  lost  for  so 
many  years,  have  been  "found  bit  by  bit 
and  pieced  together."  It  is  the  kind  of 
book  we  buy  for  our  friends  and  then  are 
too  selfish  to  give  away. 

Batcbeller,  Tryphosa  Bates.  Italian  Castles  and 
Country  Seats.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  512.  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     $5  net. 

The  author  of  "Glimpses  of  Italian 
Court  Life"  returns  to  the  scene  of  her 
former  work  for  an  intimate  picture  of  the 
home  life  of  her  aristocratic  friends  in  many 
of  the  magnificent  castles  and  country 
seats  of  Italy.  The  book  is  east  in  the 
form  of  letters  addrest  to  a  near  relative, 
and  has  many  interesting  descriptions  of 
the  noble  mansions,  gardens,  and  works  of 
art  of  her  hosts.  There  are  also  notes  on 
the  ancestral  history  of  many  of  the  Italian 
nobility.  Much  of  Italy  was  traversed  in 
the  course  of  the  author's  visits,  and  she 
also  crossed  into  Sicily.  The  style  is  some- 
what marred  by  an  excessive  use  of  super- 
lative descriptive  adjectives,  but  as  a  whole 
is  clear  and  succinct.  Rather  prominent 
advertising,  perhaps  unconscious,  is  given 
to  a  well-known  make  of  automobile. 
There  is  a  somewhat  inconsequent  appen- 
dix treating  of  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society  and  the  destruction  of  Messina. 
Distributed  throughout  the  volume,  which 
is  issued  in  a  sumptuous  form,  are  four 
photogravures,  four  plates  in  color,  and 
eighty  half-tone  plates,  many  of  which  are 
from  signed  photographs  of  the  author's 
friends. 

Blaze,  Captain  Elzear.  Recollections  of  An 
Officer  of  Napoleon's  Army.  In  the  Court  Series  of 
French  Memoirs.  Translated  by  E.  Jules  Meras. 
Illustrated.  12mo.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton 
Co.     $1.50  net. 

Readers  who  have  enjoyed  Erekmau- 
Chatrian's  realistic   novels  of   the  Napo- 


leonic wars  will  take  a  special  interest  in 
this  volume  of  reminiscences  by  a  subor- 
dinate in  the  great  Corsican's  army.  Cap- 
tain Blaze  served  under  Napoleon  for 
something  like  ten  years.  He  sympa- 
thized with  his  imperial  master's  ambi- 
tions and,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  glorified 
the  military  career.  But,  before  all  else, 
ho  writes  with  candor;  and  it  is  thus  that 
his  record  of  the  great  campaigns  in  which 
he  took  so  active  a  part  gives  one  a  dis- 
taste for  the  life  of  the  soldier.  "That 
collar,"  he  tells  us,  "which  is  riveted 
around  the  soldier's  neck  is  broken  only 
on  the  last  day  of  service,  or  by  the  cannon- 
ball.  .  .  .  When  the  clock-maker  winds 
the  clock,  it  goes  without  asking  why. 
Soldier!  you  are  a  clock;  march,  turn,  halt, 
and  above  all  not  a  word."  His  pages 
are  filled  with  the  details  of  the  everyday 
life  of  those  forgotten  heroes  who  followed 
a  conquering  banner  until  it  met  the  irre- 
trievable disaster  of  Waterloo.  The  record, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  an  important  document 
in  history.  It  sheds  light  on  a  phase  of  the 
great  struggle  of  a  century  ago,  which  has 
been  neglected  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
famous  generals  and  statesmen  who  have 
contributed  almost  countless  volumes  to 
our  Napoleonic  literature.  Moreover,  it 
is  excellent  reading,  and  is  sure  to  enter- 
tain those  who  have  a  liking  for  racy  anec- 
dote and  humorous  description. 

Briggs,  Martin  S.  The  Heel  of  luly.  Cloth, 
pp.  382.     New  York:,  Duffield  &  Co.    $3.50  net. 

Students  of  architecture,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  a  medieval 
Italian  city  will  find  much  to  interest  them 
in  this  account  of  Lecce,  noted  as  having 
more  "Baroque"  buildings  than  any  other 
city  in  Italy,  most  of  them  dating  from  the 
brilliant  architectural  period  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
greater  part  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  a 
thoughtful  and  clear  account  of  the 
troubled  history  of  the  city  from  its  begin- 
ning, under  the  successive  occupation  of  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  Norman  counts,  and 
Spanish  rulers  down  to  modern  times. 
There  is  also  a  study  of  its  architects  and 
artists,  its  dialect,  literature,  and  drama, 
and  a  comprehensive  appendix  of  architec- 
tural and  historical  notes  on  the  principal 
"Baroque"  buildings  in  chronological  or- 
der, with  a  bibliography  and  efficient  index, 
twenty-six  drawings  by  the  author,  and 
nineteen  photographs. 

Butler,  Sir  William.  An  Autobiography.  8vo. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $4  net. 

Sir  William  Butler  has  distinction  as  a 
soldier  serving  in  many  fields;  these  in- 
clude Canada,  India,  South  Africa,  and 
Egypt.  His  life  has  brought  him  into  con- 
tact with  many  great  leaders,  political  and 
military,  and  he  has  himself  won  distinc- 
tion in  positions  of  large  consequence  to 
his  countrJ^  His  career  has  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
and  all  of  King  Edward's.  The  charm  of 
his  book  lies,  not  only  in  the  events  of 
which  he  WTites,  but  in  the  agreeable  style 
in  which  it  is  wTitten.  One  feels  that  the 
character  of  the  man  is  constantly  exprest 
in  his  wTiting,  and  this  shows  something 
fine  in  him. 


Chaucer,  Geoffrey.  The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose; 
with  twenty  illustrations  from  original  water-color 
drawings  by  Keith  Henderson  and  Norman  Wilkin- 
son.    Pp.  108.     New  York:    Henry  Holt    &  Co. 

Classic  poetry,  illuminated  with  charm- 
ing examples  of  the  water-colorist's  art, 
forms  a  combination  to  delight  at  once  the 
eye  and  the  soul.  Every  holiday  .season 
brings  a  small,  but  choice,  number  of  addi- 
tions to  the  output  of  books  that  should  be 
treated  as  works  of  popular  art.  This  is 
one  of  them.  Each  of  the  score  of  water- 
color  reproductions  in  this  volume  is  worth 
a  frame  of  its  own,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  that  some  of  them  will  sooner  or 
later  be  on  sale  in  the  print-shops.  The 
very  spirit  of  Chaucer  has  been  admirably 
caught  in  more  than  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions. The  one  chosen  for  the  frontis- 
piece presents  in  line  and  color  what 
Chaucer  had  in  mind  when  he  made  this 
picture  in  the  quaint  language  of  his  time, 
before  the  day  of  simplified  spelling, 
evidently: 

The  God  of  Love,  jolyf  and  lyght, 
Ladde  on  his  honde  a  lady  bright, 
Of  high  prys  and  of  grete  degre; 
This  lady  called  was  Beaute, 
As  an  arowe  of  which  I  tolde, 
Ful  wel  [y-]  the  wed  was  she  holde; 
Ne  she  was  derk,  ne  broun,  but  bright, 
And  clere  as  [is]  the  mone  lyght, 
Ageyn  whom  all  the  sterres  semen 
But  smale  candels,  as  we  demen. 
Hir  flesh  was  tendre  as  dewe  of  flour, 
Hir  chere  was  symple  as  byrde  in  hour, 
As  why te  as  lylye  or  rose  in  rys ; 
Hir  face  gentjd  and  tretys, 
Fetys  she  was,  and  smale  to  se; 
No  wyntered  browis  haddo  she, 
Ne  popped  hir,  for  it  needed  nought 
To  wyndre  hir,  or  to  peynte  hir  ought. 
Hir  tresses  yelowe,  and  longe  straughten, 
Unto  hir  helj's  doun  they  raughten; 
Hir  nose,  hir  mouth,  and  eyhe,  and  cheke 
Wel  wrought,  and  all  the  remenaunt  eke. 
A  ful  grete  savour  and  a  swote 
Me  toucheth  in  myn  herte  rote, 
As  helpe  me  god,  whan  I  remembre 
Of  the  fasoun  of  every  membre. 
In  world  is  noon  so  faire  a  wight ; 
For  yonge  she  was,  and  hewed  bright, 
Sore  plesaunt,  and  fetys  with  all, 
Gente,  and  in  hir  myddiU  small. 

Clarke,  Helen  A.  The  Poets'  New  England. 
Illustrated  with  color  frontispiece  and  many  full-page 
plates.  8vo,  boxed.  New  York:  The  Baker  & 
Taylor  Co.     $2.50  net. 

In  her  two  previous  volumes  in  this  series 
Miss  Clarke  has  given  us  the  New  England 
of  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow.  In  this 
book  her  theme  is  New  England  as  inter- 
preted by  Whittier,  Bryant,  Emerson, 
Holmes,  and  Lowell.  Owing,  perhaps,  to 
this  increase  in  the  number  of  her  Ut^rary 
personages,  the  author  centers  the  interest 
of  her  study  on  places  rather  than  on  men. 
Nature,  romance,  history,  friendship, 
thought — these  are  the  main  aspects  under 
which  New  England's  life  is  taken  up  and 
considered.  And  in  carrying  out  this  plan, 
it  is  to  the  poets  of  New  England  that  Miss 
Clarke  goes  for  inspiration  and  material. 
Naturally,  under  this  method  of  treatment, 
it  is  New  England's  literary  life  that  re- 
ceives the  preponderance  of  attention;  and 
thus  the  most  charming  chapter  is  the  one 
devoted  to  the  friendships  uniting  New 
England's  poets  to  each  other,  and  which 
found  e.xpression  in  such  social  gatherings 
as  those  brought  about  by  the  Saturday 
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Club,  the  Atlantic  Club,  and  similar  organi- 
zations. Verily,  the  giants  feasted  to- 
gether in  those  days ;  and  their  interchange 
of  thought,  their  influence  on  the  world 
immediately  surrounding  them,  their  iden- 
tification with  the  section  of  the  country 
that  gave  them  birth,  are  all  memorable 
features  of  New  England's  past,  and  are 
worthily  recorded  in  Miss  Clarke's  enter- 
taining volume. 

Cleiuenceau,  Georges.  South  America  To-day. 
8vo,  pp.  434.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2 
net. 

Mr.  Clemenceau,  late  premier  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figures  in 
European  politics,  has  contrived  to  make  a 
most  readable  account  of  his  visit  to  South 
America.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  in 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  he  was 
afforded  exceptional  facilities  for  the  study 
of  the  government  of  these  republics,  and 
their  social  and  commercial  conditions. 
He  visited  prisons  and  pubUc  institutions 
of  all  kinds,  and  met  with  the  most  promi- 
nent industrial  magnates.  Among  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  are  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Ayres;  Argentina,  which  moved 
him  to  make  an  earnest  plea  for  the  French 
colonist  still  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
serve  in  the  army  of  his  mother  country 
as  well  as  in  that  of  his  adopted,  and  where 
he  went  thoroughly  into  the  question  of 
education,  types,  manners,  and  morals  of 
the  people;  Pampas  life;  farming  and 
sport;  Uruguay  and  the  Uruguayans; 
Brazilian  society  and  scenery;  and  an 
exhaustive  treatise  on  Brazilian  coffee. 
There  is  a  full  index. 

Collins,  W.  W.,  R.I.  Cathedral  Cities  of  Italy. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  Mr.  Collins.  Large  8vo. 
New  York:   Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.    S3.50  net. 

Art  lovers,  especially  those  who  have 
traveled  through  Italy,  will' welcome  this 
latest  addition  to  a  notable  series  of  vol- 
umes in  which  the  picturesque  and  archi- 
tectural aspects  of  various  cities  and 
countries  of  Europe  are  given  adequate 
treatment  in  text  and  color  drawing.  In 
this  series  Mr.  Collins  has  supplied  the  illus- 
trations for  "  Cathedral  Cities  of  England," 
and  the  text  and  illustrations  for  "Ca- 
thedral Cities  of  Spain."  The  present  vol- 
ume gives  him  what  many  will  consider  the 
best  opportunity  offered  in  this  kind  of 
work,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  Italy's 
wealth  of  color  and  her  undimmed  archi- 
tectural glories  have  awakened  a  sympa- 
thetic response  in  Mr.  ColUns'  brush  as 
well  as  his  pen.  The  sixty  full-page  color 
plates,  following  the  precedent  established 
by  the  illusta-ators  for  this  series  of  volumes, 
give  a  fairly  accurate  reproduction  of  the 
architectural  features  of  the  buildings 
treated,  without  being  in  any  sense  photo- 
graphic in  character.  In  the  text,  also, 
technical  information  of  value  to  artists 
and  architects  is  given,  varied  with  occa- 
sional criticism,  while  for  the  general  reader 
the  book  contains  an  abundance  of  inter- 
esting observations  on  the  people  and  cus- 
toms, and  entertaining  descriptions  of  the 
cities  visited  by  the  author. 

Cook,  Edward  Tyas.  The  Life  of  Ruskin.  Illus- 
trated. 2  vols.,  8vo.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.     $7. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  wide- 
spread influence  exerted  by  Ruskin  on 
his  generation.  There  are  those — notably 
Tolstoy — who  considered  him  the  "great- 
est Englishman  of  his  day";  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  from  him  art  and  literature 
received  an  impetus,  an  uplifting  tendency, 
from  which  we  still  draw  inspiration  and 


which  shows  no  likelihood  of  diminishing. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  commanding 
position  held  by  Ruskin  in  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  nineteenth  century,  no  en- 
tirely adequate  biography  has  been  pub- 
lished until  now.  Mr.  Cook's  splendid 
work  is,  therefore,  very  much  needed,  and 
it  is  a  delight  to  find  that  it  fuUy  equals  the 
magnitude  of  its  subject,  presenting  Rus- 
kin's  remarkable  career,  his  strange, 
elusive  personality,  his  friendships,  his 
varied  activities,  his  contributions  to 
humanity,  in  a  masterly  way  that  holds  the 
interest  of  general  reader  as  well  as  student. 
So  thoroughly  and  sympatheticaUy,  indeed, 
has  Mr.  Cook  performed  his  task  that  it 
does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  he  has 
given  us  in  these  volumes  a  work  which  will 
find  its  place  among  the  foremost  half- 
dozen  English  biographies.  To  write  it  he 
has  had  at  his  disposal  all  those  Ruskin 
diaries,  note-books,  letters,  manuscripts, 
which  have  until  now  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ruskin  executors,  and  from  this  wealth 
of  new  material,  together  with  what  has 
already  been  used,  Mr.  Cook  has  con- 
structed a  "Life"  so  complete  in  all  its 
lights  and  shadows,  that  future  biographers 
will  find  the  treasures  of  this  field,  hitherto 
so  neglected,  well  husbanded  and  5delding 
their  best  fruit. 

CoIIom,  Shelby  M.  Fifty  Years  of  Public  Service. 
8vo,  pp.  467.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
$3  net. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  written  over 
and  over  again,  and  illustrated  from  almost 
every  point  of  view.  For  rapid  change, 
wonderful  development,  marvelous  activ- 
ity, and  apparently  indeterminate  progress 
there  is  no  chapter  in  the  annals  of  any 
nation  comparable  to  this  era  of  political 
life.  Shelby  M.  CuUom,  Senator  from 
Illinois,  has  witnessed  many  of  the  re- 
markable events  in  recent  American  his- 
tory. We  welcome  his  account  of  his 
experiences  under  the  various  presidents 
from  Lincoln  to  Taft.  He  was,  of  course, 
intimately  acquainted  with  hundreds  of 
men  who  in  their  time  were  of  national 
fame.  He  tells  us  how  Blaine  was  de- 
feated, and  how  in  turn  Cleveland  was 
defeated  by  his  fatal  message  on  the  Tariff. 
We  are  fascinated  by  the  tone  of  honest 
sincerity  and  simplicity  with  which  the 
Senator  tells  his  story.  We  give  an 
instance  in  the  following  extract: 

"  Three  or  four  days  before  General 
Logan's  death  he  and  Mrs.  Logan  were  at 
my  house  to  dinner  to  meet  some  friends — 
General  and  Mrs.  Henderson  and  Senator 
Allison.  After  dinner  we  were  in  the 
smoking-room.  General  Logan  was  talk- 
ing about  a  book  he  had  recently  written, 
showing  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  entitled  'The  Great  Conspiracy.' 
He  had  sent  each  of  us  a  copy  of  the  book, 
and  he  ventured  to  say  that  neither  of  us 
had  read  a  word  of  it;  the  truth  was  w§  had 
not,  and  we  admitted  it." 

This  pleasant,  gossipy,  conversational 
tone  is  maintained  throughout  a  book 
which  is  written  with  geniality  never  inter- 
rupted by  acrimony,  much  less  by  malice. 
It  is  a  refreshing  record  of  an  active  and 
useful  life.  The  work  is  illustrated  with 
many  portraits. 

Dickens,  Charles.  The  Personal  History  of  David 
Copperfield.  Illustrated  with  25  plates  in  color  by 
Frank  Reynolds,  R.I.  Boxed,  quarto.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Co.     $5  net. 

After  Cruikshank,  one  is  conscious  of  a 
certain  prejudice   against   any   illustrator 


who  attempts  to  portray  the  characters  of 
Dickens.  The  creations  of  the  Victorian 
artist  have  familiarized  a  generation  of 
readers  with  the  immortal  conceptions  of 
the  great  novelist  so  that  we  are  apt  to  see- 
Dickens  only  as  Cruikshank  paints  him. 
These  color  plates  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  how- 
ever, have  a  warmth  and  vitality  about 
them  that  are,  perhaps,  lacldng  in  the  work 
of  the  elder  artist,  who  is  somewhat  prone 
to  indulge  a  humorous  fancy  in  the  broad 
sweep  of  caricature  rather  than  in  the 
subtle  dehneation  of  actual  men.  and 
women.  Mr.  Reynolds'  pictures  are  thus 
distinctly  human,  touched  with  the  playful 
fancy  that  irradiates  Dickens'  master- 
piece. Even  Uriah  Heep  is  a  conceivable 
personality,  and  not  a  mere  extravaganza 
of  malign  hypocrisy.  As  for  Micawber,  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  drawn  an  almost  photo- 
graphic likeness  of  the  irresponsible  gentle- 
man who  alternately  smiles  and  weeps 
through  the  text — -and  it  is  a  likeness  which 
suggests  how  many  Micawbers  there  may 
be,  after  all,  in  real  life.  The  selection  of 
"David  Copperfield"  as  the  novel  above 
all  others  of  the  Dickens  series  for  this  elab- 
orate treatment  is  judicious  and  appro- 
priate to  the  centenary  of  its  author.  It 
is  the  novel  in  which  Dickens  is  supposed 
to  have  put  much  of  his  own  life.  It  is 
typical  of  his  best  art,  and  it  has  attained 
the  widest  popularity  of  any  of  his  books. 

Dickens,  Charles.  The  Pickwick  Papers.  2 
vols.,  pp.  450,  457.  New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.    $7.50  net. 

The  Dickens  centenary  is  being  appro- 
priately celebrated  by  editions  more  sump- 
tuous than  Dickens  himself  probably  ever 
dreamed  his  novels  would  attain.  These 
two  volumes  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  are 
luxurious  in  their  broad  margins,  clear  and 
handsome  typography,  and  in  a  wealth  of 
illustrations  by  Cecil  Aldin.  There  are 
twenty-four  large  colored  plates.  The 
style  of  the  "Pickwick  Papers"  is  not  the 
finest  in  Dickens,  and  many  of  his  readers 
grow  to  prefer  his  more  finished  work  as 
they  grow  older,  and  would  probably  care 
more  for  fine  editions  of  the  "Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  "David  Copperfield,"  or  "Nich- 
olas Niekleby"  than  for  the  broad  farce  of 
Pickwick.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Pick- 
wick appeals  to  the  many,  and  publishers 
are  seldom  blind  to  this  view  of  the  matter, 
so  it  is  perhaps  best  to  be  grateful  for  this 
handsome  specimen  of  Dickens'  work  and 
to  hope  for  more  to  follow. 


The  Life  and  Works  of 
Houghton    Mifflin    Co. 


Downes,  William  Howe. 
Winslow  Homer.  Boston: 
1911.     $6  net. 

In  this  volume  the  work  of  one  of  Amer- 
ica's most  individual  painters  is  traced  in 
its  completeness  by  a  friend  and  admirer  of 
many  years'  standing.  The  book  seems 
likely  to  pose  as  the  definitive  exposition  of 
this  painter's  work  whatever  readjustment 
of  critical  values  subsequent  critics  may 
feel  called  upon  to  make.  Nothing  is  ap- 
parently slighted,  no  facts  of  the  author's 
life  and  work  omitted  that  are  needed  for 
a  broad  estimate  of  his  powers.  He  is 
seen  here  as  a  strangely  solitary  figure  in 
the  art  world,  intensely  individual  and 
intensely  American.  Almost  alone  of 
American  painters  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  influences  of  Europe  and  all  the  great 
traditions  of  foreign  art.  Not  only  this, 
he  early  in  life,  on  taking  the  resolution  to 
become  a  painter,  formed  also  the  deter- 
mination not  to  look  at  pictures,  even  those 
of  his  fellow  craftsmen.     His  virtues  as  well 
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as  his  shortcomings  as  a  painter  were  all 
his  own.  Mr.  Downes's  book  is  patient 
and  painstaking,  albeit,  it  can  not  be 
denied,  somewhat  pedestrian  in  style.  The 
profuse  illustrations  add  great  value  to 
the  work. 

Elliot,  Frances  Minto.  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman 
in  Italy.     16mo.     New  York:    Bretano's.     $1.50  net. 

For  those  who  have  enjoyed  Mrs. 
ElUott's  entertaining' vein  of  gossip  in  "Old 
Court  Life  of  France,"  or  who  have  passed 
pleasant  hours  of  imaginary  travel  with  her 
book  on  Spain  as  a  companion  and  guide, 
this  new  Tauchnitz  edition  of  hor  "Diary 
of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy"  will  be  heart- 
ily welcome.  Taking  it  literally,  the  title 
of  the  book  is  decidedly  a  misnomer.  Mrs. 
Elliott  is  anything  but  "an  idle  woman," 
as  the  merest  glance  through  these  pages, 
packed,  as  they  are,  with  information  and 
anecdote,  will  show.  But  in  the  sense 
that  this  delightful  author  went  on  her 
travels  unhampered  by  cares  of  business 
or  prosaic  duty,  led  solely  by  her  own  fancy 
and  her  apparently  unerring  instinct  for  a 
good  story,  the  title  is  really  very  apt. 
The  "Diary"  is  not  so  much  a  description 
of  places  seen — altho  such  descriptions  are 
not  lacking  in  its  pages — as  it  is  an  un- 
conventional record  of  encounters  with 
interesting  people,  and  of  illuminating 
little  bits  of  personal  gossip  gathered  in 
famous  picture  galleries,  or  venerable  ca- 
thedrals, or  along  some  romantic  roadside. 
The  result  is  an  admirable  portrayal  of  the 
Italy  of  to-day,  saturated  with  its  atmos- 
phere of  legend  and  historic  antiquity. 
And  the  reader  is  inclined  to  close  the  book 
with  the  conviction  that  to  see  a  country 
thoroughly  it  is  well  to  be  "  an  idle  woman." 

Forstcr,  John.  Life  of  Charles  Dickens.  Cen- 
tenary Edition.  Illustrated  with  500  portraits,  fac- 
similes, scenes,  places,  etc.  2  vols.,  8vo.  New  York: 
The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.     $7. 

The  first  volume  of  this  authoritative 
biography  was  pubUshed  just  forty  years 
ago,  seventeen  months  after  the  r.  »velist's 
death,  and  was  completed  in  December, 
1873.  Since  that  time  there  have  been, 
of  course,  numerous  biographies  and 
sketches  of  Dickens,  some  of  which  have 
contained  material  not  included  in  Forster's 
"Life."  The  latter,  however,  retains  its 
position  as  the  standard  authority  on  its 
subject,  just  as  Lockhart's  "Scott"  takes 
precedence  over  all  other  biographies  of  the 
Scotch  novelist.  Forstor  was  the  confiden- 
tial friend,  companion,  and  adviser  of 
Dickens  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
was  thus  better  equipped  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  to  be  his  biographer.  So 
vividly  has  he  drawn  the  portrait  of  the 
great  Victorian  that  Carlylo  said  of  it  that 
it  was  without  a  parallel,  "except  in  Bos- 
well  the  unique."  And  the  verdict  of 
Carlyle  has  remained  unshaken  by  later 
critics.  It  is  thus  eminently  fitting  that 
this  biography  should  be  selected  for  special 
treatment  in  view  of  the  coming  Dickens 
centenary  celebration.  The  original  text 
is  given  without  revision,  in  deference  to 
the  wishes  of  the  surviving  members  of  tlie 
novelist's  family.  But  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive index  has  been  added,  and  over 
220  pages  of  illustrations.  The  latter 
feature  comprises  a  number  of  remarkable 
"finds,"  and  Avill  make  this  edition  of 
unique  value  to  Dickens  collectors. 

Franck,  Harry  A.  Four  Months  Afoot  in  Spain. 
8vo,  pp.  370.    New  York:    The  Century  Co.    $2  net. 

At  a  moment  when  the  devices  of  civili- 
zation are  directed  toward  making  travel 
more  and  more  a  matter  of  speed,  some  few 


spirits  are  found  bold  enough  to  prefer  the 
leisurely  delights  of  the  open  road.  Mr. 
Franck,  who  proclaimed  himself  a  wanderer 
in  his  "Vagabond  Journey  Around  the 
World,"  presents  in  this  interesting  volume 
a  record  of  a  holiday  vacation.  During  his 
carefree  four  months  he  traveled  a  thou- 
sand miles  on  foot,  and  twice  that  distance 
by  third-class  rail,  and  had  the  time  of  his 
life  with  fellow  wayfarers  of  all  classes. 
Landing  at  Gibraltar,  after  a  steerage  pas- 
sage from  New  York,  he  zigzagged  by  easy 
stages  to  Bayonne,  and  finished  at  Bor- 
deaux with  a  franc  in  his  pocket.  Those 
who  want  to  know  how  an  adventurous 
holiday  in  Spain  can  be  spent  on  $172,  of 
which  $90  went  for  transportation,  should 
not  fail  to  re^d  this  practical  axjcount. 
There  are  some  seventy  photographs  and 
a  map  of  the  rooite. 

Cell,  William  Edgar.  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S. 
The  Capitals  of  China.  Cloth,  large  8vo,  pp.  429. 
Philadelphia;    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.    $5  net. 

Dr.  Geil,  well  known  as  a  Chinese  scholar 
and  traveler,  has  already  described  his  as- 
cension of  the  River  Yang-tse,  and  his  re- 
searches along  the  Great  Wall.  In  this 
extremely  interesting  work  he  records  his 
visit  to  the  several  capitals  of  the  Eighteen 
Provinces,  where  he  met  with  every  official 
encouragement  in  his  collection  of  works 
with  which  to  form  the  basis  of  a  represen- 
tative Chinese  library.  It  is  not  a  mere 
travel  journal,  but  largely  a  scholarly  and 
critical  study  of  various  forms  of  Chinese 
literature;  there  being  extracts  from  works 
of  antiquarian  and  topographical  interest, 
quotations  from  the  prose  and  poetry  of 
the  Flowery  Land,  hitherto  without  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  reader,  and  amusing 
samples  of  Chinese  fiction  and  humor.  Not 
the  least  interesting  feature  is  the  giving 
of  proverbial  sayings  in  Chinese  hiero- 
glyphs, with  a  translation  at  the  head  of 
alternate  pages.  There  are  over  one  hun- 
dred illustrations  and  twelve  maps  and 
plans. 

Gouverneur,  Marian.  As  I  Remember.  Pp.  393. 
New  York  and  London:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1911. 
$2  net. 

Nineteenth-century  celebrities  figure 
conspicuously  in  Mrs.  Gouvemeur's  remi- 
niscences. Her  own  father,  James  Camp- 
bell, was  a  descendant  of  a  Jacobite  who 
fought  at  Culloden,  and  her  mother  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Hazard  who  com- 
manded a  privateersman  during  the  Revo- 
lution. Born  in  Jamaica,  she  accompanied 
her  parents  to  New  York  and  there,  at  fash- 
ionable schools,  associated  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  "first  families"  in  days  when 
it  was  bad  taste  to  mention  a  lady's  name 
in  print  and  every  married  woman  wore 
bonnet  strings  tied  demurely  under  her 
chin.  These  records  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  well-bred  gossip,  first  about  aristo- 
cratic families  whose  daughters  were  at 
fashionable  schools  which  the  author 
attended,  and  later,  after  her  marriage  to 
Samuel  Gouverneur,  Jr.,  grandson  of  ex- 
President  Monroe,  about  the  intimate 
friends  who  figured  in  her  life  in  Washing- 
ton and  Maryland.  The  anecdotes  of  the 
Astors,  Lorillards,  President  Van  Buren, 
General  Scott,  and  many  others  have  much 
personal  interest,  and  even  a  fascination. 

Gribble,  Francis.  The  Romance  of  the  Oxford 
College.  Crown  8vo,  pp.  324.  Little,  Brown  «fe 
Co.     $1.75  net. 

jMr.  Gribblo  makes  no  attempt  to  add  to 
the  many  guide-books,  liistories  of  O.xford, 
Oxford  reminiscences,  or  studies  of  Oxford 
life  or  manners.    What  he  has  done  in  his 


own  pleasant  way  is  to  write  a  delightful, 
gossipy  chronicle  of  events  and  personages 
associated  not  only  with  the  history  of 
Oxford,  but  also  with  the  history  of  Eng- 
land. If  you  are  curious  as  to  why  Shelley 
was  expelled  from  the  University;  why 
Dr.  Johnson  threw  the  boots  out  his  win- 
dow at  Pembroke  College;  why  there  aro 
so  many  of  the  Jones  family  at  Jesus;  who 
burned  Fronde's  "Nemesis  of  Faith";  who 
was  Canon  Spooner;  and  a  thousand  other 
quaint  and  curious  facts;  Mr.  Gribble  c^n 
satisfy  your  thirst  for  information.  He  has 
stories  of  every  one  of  literary  and  his- 
torical interest,  from  the  Black  Prince  up 
to  CecU  Rhodes,  and  tells  them  with 
spirit  and  humor.  There  are  seventeen 
illustrations  of  the  various  colleges. 

Harrison,  Frederic.  Autobiographical  Memoirs. 
2  vols.,  8vo.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  $7.50 
net. 

In    his    eightieth    year    the    apostle    of 
positivism  sets  about  to  tell  truthfully  and 
simply  the  history  of  his  life,  and  of  what 
his  followers  claim  as  his  religion.     He  was 
bom   in    London,    and   brought   up   as   a 
Christian  believer,  but    going    to   Oxford 
in    1849  he  left   it    a    rationalist    and    a 
radical  democrat.     He  despised    the  edu- 
cational  system  there,  altho  a  youth  of 
great    attainments,     professing    to    have 
learned  more  theology  than  anything  else 
in  the  lecture-rooms  of   Wadham   college. 
F.    D.   Maurice,   F.   Newman,   and   John 
Stuart  MiU  had,  however,  infused  his  mind 
with  the  leaven  of  doubt.     He  passed  from 
latitudinarian  theism  to  skepticism,   and 
from  that  to  what  he  styled  "positivism,"    • 
which  he  explained  as  a  word  derived  from 
French   usage,  and  meaning  ".scientific."  ! 
Knowledge  as  derived  from  fact  and  evi-  ! 
dence,  neither  from  intuition  nor  tradition, 
was  what  ho  aimed  at  as  the  only  guide  of 
life.     He  was  bitterly  attacked  for  his  pub- 
lished ^Titings  by   Ruskin,   became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  another  disciple  of 
Comte,    George   Eliot,   and   gives   a  long 
account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Positivist 
Society  and  the  gatherings  at  its  early  home 
at  Newton  Hall.     His  estimate  of  Ameri- 
can journalism  is  amusing.  ' '  The  American 
press,"  he  declares,  "pours  out  day  and 
night  a  Niagara  of  print,  and  in  it  there  is 
not  one  page,  one  sonnet,  one  idea  of  the 
highest  order,  hardly  one  of  the  second  or 
third."     Among    English    writers    of    the 
Victorian  Age  he  counted  Robert  Browning 
to  be  the  strongest  and  sanest.     The  whole 
of  this  work,  as  the  product  of  a  man  of 
genius,  boldness,  and  sincerity,  is  interest- 
ing.    The  autobiography  is  told  with  sim- 
plicity, and  by  those  who  ■wish  to  have  a 
first-hand     knowledge     of     the     religious     ' 
revolution  it  describes  and  the  people  who 
were  agents  in  it  the  work  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Burton.  Recollections  Grav-e  and 
Gay.  Small  8vo.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $2.50  net. 

Readers  of  ]Mrs.  Harrison's  novels  of  life 
in  Virginia,  New  York,  and  elsewhere  will 
scarceh'  be  prepared  for  the  variety  and 
fulness  of  life  she  unfold >  in  these  rem- 
iniscences. The  chapters  which  pertain 
to  Richmond  during  the  Civil  War  are 
of  notable  interest.  The  author  was  one 
of  the  beautiful  "Cary  sisters"  of  that 
time,  and  came  to  know  all  the  prominent 
people  in  the  Confederacy  that  centered 
about  Jefferson  Davis.  The  man  whom 
she  afterward  married.  Burton  Harrison, 
was    Mr.    Davis'    secretan,'.     When     the 
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modern  traveler.  In  preparing  the  soil  of 
Chiapas  for  the  cultivation  of  the  wild 
guayule    (castilloa)    the    planters,    or    the 

R  geologists  who  followed  them,  found  evi- 

EPORTS  contmue  to  come  from  Mex-  dences  that  the  country,  now  covered  with 
ico  as  to  the  great  development  that  a  luxuriant  tropical  growth,  had  once  been 
has  taken  place  in  guajnile  rubber.  Mil-  submerged  under  the  bed  of  the  Pacific 
lions  are  said  already  to  have 
been  made  out  of  guayule,  a 
plant  which,  until  a  few  years 
ago,  was  quite  unknown  out- 
side of  Mexico.  Natives  first 
pointed  out  to  others  the  prop- 
erties of  this  plant.  This  was 
only  a  few  years  ago,  and  now 
the  output  of  marketable  rub- 
ber made  from  the  plant  is 
placed  at  14,000  tons.  While 
there  has  been  some  decline  in 
the  price  in  late  years,  the  in- 
.  dustry  is  still  a  profitable  one. 
The  attention  of  Wall  Street 
has  now  been  drawn  to  the 
industry — so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  The  Ocean,  was  subsequently  elevated,  and  in 
Wall  Street  Journal  has  made  it  the  subject  the  course  of  ages  became  covered  to  the 
of  a  prominent  article,  in  the  course  of  ^ept^  of  several  feet  with  a  porous  black 
which  it  savs  •  loam,  overlaid  with  ancient  and  assimilated 

^  ■  ashes  from  the  volcano  of  Santa  Maria.  The 

"Down  in  the  Mexican  province  of  large  percentage  of  organic  matter,  nitrogen 
Chiapas,  which  lies  between  Guatemala  and  alkaloids,  together  with  the  plutonic 
and  the  peppery  confines  of  Tabasco,  our  potash  held  by  the  soil,  'constituted  the 
California  prospectors  some  years  ago  made  ideal  ground  for  rubber  culture,  as  was 
a  curious  discovery,  out  of  which  they  have  proved  by  the  presence  of  numerous  ancient 
since  coined  some  millions  of  dollars,  with  castilloa  trees  of  great  dimensions.'  A 
assurances  of  more  to  come.  The  natives  recent  fall  of  two  to  four  inches  of  ashes  in 
showed  them  a  wild  plant  marvel- 
ouslj'  resembling  the  well-known 
Fiscus  elastica  of  Burma,  Singapore, 
Java,  etc.,  and  yielding  a  somewhat 
similar  emulsion,  which  was  sus- 
ceptible of  coagulation  by  means 
of  like  simple  treatment.  The 
caoutchouc  thus  formed,  tho  in- 
ferior to  the  cultivated  product  of 
the  Orient,  or  the  Hevea  hrasiliensis 
of  the  Amazon  region,  possest  con- 
siderable elasticity,  and  served  ad- 
mirably to  appease  the  growing  rage 
for  automobile  tires. 

"With  characteristic  enterprise 
the  Californians  rapidly  bought  up 
the  wild  lands  of  Chiapas,  bought 
them  for  a  song,  vaunted  their  dis- 
covery, and  sold  the  lands  to  incor- 
porated companies  for  immense 
sums.  To-day  the  guayule  planta- 
tions embrace  millions  of  acres  and 
annually  yield  over  14,000  tons  of 
marketable  rubber — that  is  to  say, 
nearly  one-seventh  of  the  entire 
rubber  product  of  the  world. 

"  It  is  in  the  midst  of  this  region 
that    stand    the    ancient  ruins    of 
Palenque,    whose    curious    edifices 
mark    the   remains   of   a  vanished      trou.    -i  he  Motor  \v.,,i  . 
race  and  excite  the  wonder  of  the  glidden  tourists  making  their  way  in  ilorida. 


1902   had,   however,    to   be   cleared   away 
because  it  had  not  assimilated. 

"This  region  is  now  traversed  from 
northeast  to  southwest  by  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Railway,  which  hugs  the  western  coast 
and  passes  through  the  fertile  vaUey  of 
Soconusco,  among  whose  many  wonders  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  rubber 
estate  in  the  world.  This  is 
the  Zacualpa  plantation,  of 
twenty-nine  square  miles,  of 
which  18,000  acres  are  planted 
with  seven  million  trees,  with 
5,000  more  acres  in  prepara- 
tion. The  Wisconsin  has  two 
and  a  half  million  acres;  the 
Rosario  one  and  a  quarter;  the 
Philadelphia  835,000,  and  so 
on.  As  indicated  by  the  names, 
many  of  them  are  owned  by 
Americans. 

' '  Chiapas  is  not  the  only  rub- 
ber-yielding province  in  Mex- 
ico. Goahuila,  the  second  in 
importance,  claims  to  have 
$65,000,000  worth  of  rubber  growing,  with 
Chihuahua  a  good  third.  Most  of  the  entire 
Mexican  product  finds  its  way  to  the  United 
States,  the  importations  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  having  amounted  to 
nearly  10,000  short  tons.  Its  inferiority  to 
the  Para  and  Oriental  varieties  and  the  great 
extension  of  the  culture  throughout  the 
world  in  recent  years  have  brought  the  price 
of  guayule  down  from  $1.60  to  less  than 
fifty  cents  a  pound,  gold;  but  as  it  is 
claimed  to  cost  not  over  a  third  of  this  to 
grow  and  ship,  there  is  still  a  con- 
siderable margin  of  profit  for  all 
prudently  conducted  plantations." 

Motor  Age  reenforces  the  general 
tone  of  this  article  in  a  letter  from 
Mexico  of  recent  date,  which  says 
that,  within  the  past  seven  years, 
a  development  in  the  guajoile  in- 
dustry has  taken  place  sufficient 
to  "  astonish  the  industrial  world." 
During  the  latest  fiscal  year  the 
exports  of  refined  and  crude  guayule 
rubber  was  valued  at  $32,985,679, 
which  was  an  increase  of  $6,757,490 
over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
revolutionary  activities  of  Mexico 
interfered  somewhat  with  the  in- 
dustry during  the  year;  otherwise 
it  is  believed  that  the  total  output 
would  have  been  valued  at  nearly 
$50,000,000.  It  is  a  matter  of  only 
eight  or  nine  years  since  the  quali- 
ties of  this  shrub  as  a  source  of 
rubber  first  became  known.  The 
investments  since  made  in  the  in- 
dustry make  a  total  of  more  than 

{Continued  on  page  1108) 
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Franklin  Model  D 

"The  Car  Beautiful 

"6-38"  $3500 


Embodying  to  the  utmost  Franklin 
quality  and  Franklin  beauty  of  design. 

The  Franklin  is  the  standard  for 
riding  comfort.  Tire  service  is  another 
feature. 

We  have  a  tabulated  report  from 
many  owners  showing  absolute  freedom 
from  tire  blow-outs,  together  with 
actual  mileage  obtained,  which  we  will 
mail  on  request. 

Write  for  our  new  catalogue 


FRANKLIN     AUTOMOBILE    COMPANY 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Presents 


UNLESS 


of 
Pianos 


Furniture, 
and 

spoil  the 
pleasure 
of  your 
gifts, 


such  articles  are  equipped  with  "FELTOID" 
CASTERS  and  TIPS.  Piano  and  furniture 
dealers  will  supply  "FELTOID"  Casters  and 
Tips  if  you  INSIST  on  your  purchases  be- 
ing  so  equipped.  It  will  pay  you  to  INSIST, 
because  "FELTOID"  Casters  and  Tips 
SAVE  beautiful  hardwood  floors  and  costly 
rugs  from  ruin  and  destruction.  Do  not 
allow  your  dealer  to  tell  you  rubber,  leather, 
or  metal  wheels  are  as  good — they  are  NOT. 


a 


FELTOID 
Casters 
and  Tips 


M 


are  made  of  an  indestructible,  resilient 
substance  that  serves  as  a  cushion  tread, 
receives  and  absorbs  the  impact,  and 
affords  absolute  floor  and  rug  protection. 

Just   you  try  them  and  compare 
"FELTOID"  with  the  old-fash- 
ioned casters— "FELTOID  "  supe- 
riority will  be  so  apparent  you  will 
not  be  content  with  any  other  kind. 
INSIST   on  the  genuine   with    "  FELT- 
OID" stamped  on  every  wheel  and  tip  for 
your    protection.     If  your    dealer    will    not 
supply  you,  order  direct  from  us. 

The  Burns  &  Bassick  Co. 

Sole  Manufacturers 
Dept.   X 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

FREE  booklet 
on  request 


BUSIN 


.    AND 

iROFESSl?NAL 


Liearn   of  our  plan:  our  booklet  sent  FREE  on  re- 
quest explains  it  in  detail — The  same  plan  has  been 
used  by  traveli tig  men's  organizatiouR  for  the  past 
thirty  years.    This  is   the  oldest  Association  in  the 
world    writing   Accident    Insurance  at  Actual  Cost 
for  Business  and  Professional  Men. 
^^^1  the  re^lar  membership  fee,  paid  now.  rarrles  your 
^^*T  Insurance    to    April    1.1912.    Mlthont  extra  cost. 
The  Inter  State  Health   Policy  i«  |10  a    year 

Interstate  Business  Men's  Accident  Association 

ERNEST  W.  BROWJI,  Sec.-Trcas. 

502  Observatory  HuUdlnfp  Des  9lolDe<»t  luwa 


MOTOR-TRUCKS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  1106) 

$60,000,000,  while  across  the  border  in 
Texas  there  are  other  investments  of  at 
least  $2,000,000.  The  correspondent  says 
further  : 

"Practically  all  of  the  guayule  rubber 
produced  in  Mexico  is  exported  to  the 
United  States,  where  it  enters  largely  into 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires  and 
electrical  appliances.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  it  is  mixt  with  the  Para 
product  when  it  gets  to  the  refineries  and 
manufacturers,  it  loses  its  identity  as  to 
name  so  far  as  the  general  trade  is  con- 
cerned. 

"It  is  not  known  here  what  the  produc- 
tion of  guayule  rubber  in  Texas  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  amounted  to,  but  it  is  said 
to  have  been  considerable.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  in  Northern  Mexico 
and  in  the  upper  Rio  Grande  border  region 
of  Texas  means  that  the  United  States  is 
now  equipped  with  a  new  element  of  indus- 
trial greatness.  The  supply  of  guayule 
shrub  is  practically  inexhaustible.  It  is 
indigenous  to  a  region  embracing  many 
millions  of  acres  of  land  that  is  almost 
worthless  for  any  other  purposes.  The 
shrub  belongs  to  the  semi-desert  class 
of  vegetation  and  grows  slowly  under 
natural  conditions,  but  it  has  been  proved 
by  experiments  that  by  cultivation  it  can 
be  made  to  attain  a  commercial  size  in  two 
years  after  planting.  In  its  wild  state  it 
takes  about  four  years  to  reach  the  desired 
height  for  cutting.  The  shrub  is  being  ex- 
tensively propagated  in  Mexico  and  Texas 
and  experiments  are  bein^g  made  in  growing 
it  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

."The  two  largest  guayule  rubber-pro- 
ducing interests  in  Mexico  are  the  Madero 
family,  to  which  F*resident-elect  Francisco 
I.  Madero,  Jr.,  belongs,  and  the  Intercon- 
tinental Rubber  Company  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries, which  is  controlled  by  the  Rocke- 
feller-Aldrich  syndicate.  This  city  is  the 
chief  manufacturing  center  of  the  industry. 
Besides  the  large  rubber  factories  that  are 
situated  here  a  number  of  others  are  scat- 
tered through  the  states  of  Zacatecas  and 
Coahuila." 

"  JOY    RIDERS  " 

It  appears  from  the  most  recent  official 
data  that,  during  the  first  ten  months  of 
the  present  year,  89  persons  in  Greater 
New  York  were  killed  as  a  result  of  auto- 
mobile accidents,  and  that  855  others  were 
injured.  No  statistics  are  given  as  to 
lives  lost  and  persons  injured  from  other 
accidents  during  the  same  period,  these 
data  having  been  collected  by  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Highways  Protective 
Society,  which  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
automobile  accidents.  The  [.secretary  cites 
as  the  most  formidable  items  among  the 
causes  of  accidents  the  "  joy-rider  "  and 
the  "  night-hawk  "  cabman.  A  writer  in 
Motor  World,  citing  these  figures,  says  the 
Societj'  has  already  "  exercised  a  good  in- 
fluence," and  that  its  secretary's  con- 
clusions as  to  "  joy-riders  "  and  "  night- 
hawk  "  cabmen  are  "  well  within  reason." 
The  law  on  the  statute  books,  making  joy- 
riding a  felony,  "  has  failed  wofully  as  a 
means  of  greatly  reducing  offenses."  The 
writer  continues: 

"'Joy-riding'  continues  to  flourish  to  an 
extent  a.lmost  beyond  belief  and  fully 
known  only  to  garagemen  and  chauffeurs. 
The  garage  which  does  not  house  at  least 
one  chauffeur  given  to  nightly  theft  of  his 
employer's  car  probably  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule;  most  of  them  house  more 
than  one  such  culprit.     There  are  garages 


which  are  perfect  hotbeds  of '  joy-riding,'  but 
for  some  reason  the  average  garagemanand 
the  average  chauffeur  consider  themselves 
interdependent.  They  protect  each  other, 
so  to  speak,  from  the  car-owner  who  pays 
both  for  honest  service.  The  protection  is 
carried  to  great  extremes. 

"In  one  recent  instance  the  garageman, 
who  himself  had  a  car  for  rent,  wailed  con- 
tinually because  a  chauffeur  on  his  premises 
was  'hacking'  his  employer's  car  at  less 
rates  than  the  garageman  considered  fair 
competition.  But  despite  his  knowledge 
the  garageman  failed  to  notify  the  car- 
owner  of  the  almost  nightly  theft  and  mis- 
use of  his  property.  It  "continued  until 
finally  the  crook  lost  his  job,  and  even  then 
he  was  permitted  to  hang  around  the  garage 
until  the  garage-owner  was  given  a  stern 
choice  by  another  patron  of  his  establish- 
ment who  had  discovered  that  his  own  car 
was  being  similarly  misused. 

"This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  'joy-riding'  can  not  long 
continue  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
garage-owner  and  his  night  superintendent. 
They  can  come  pretty  close  to  stopping  it 
whenever  they  will  and  whenever  they 
cease  to  seek  subterfuges  and  begin  giving 
the  car-owner  a  square  deal  and  the  protec- 
tion for  which  he  pays  well.  Joy-riding  can 
be  stopt,  and  quickly.  Simply  so  amend  the 
anti-joy-riding  law  that  the  garage-owner 
or  the  garage  superintendent,  or  both,  shall 
be  made  accessories  to  the  crime  committed 
by  the  chauffeur.  Such  a  law  instantly 
will  not  merely  clarify  the  garage  atmos- 
phere, but  it  will  make  the  highways  safer 
and  save  many  lives  and  many  Umbs,  all 
of  which  are  objects  well  worth  serving. 
When  everything  else  failed  to  stop  race- 
track gambling,  a  law  of  the  sort  which 
made  the  track-owners  and  directors  per- 
sonally culpable  stopt  it  instantly  and 
effectively." 

THE     PRIVATE     GARAGE    AND     THE 
PUBLIC 

There  is  observable  everywhere  a  re- 
markable increase  in  private  garages. 
Some  of  these  are  elaborate  and  costly 
structures,  others  simple  edifices  made  of 
concrete  or  wood.  The  Motor  World 
ascribes  the  increase  largely  to  the  im- 
patience engendered  among  owners  of  cars 
"  by  the  slow  and  sometimes  almost  indis- 
tinguishable improvement  in  general  gar- 
age conditions."  Many  owners  have  come 
to  believe  it  is  impossible  to  get  from  a  pub- 
lic garage  any  better  results  than  have  been 
achieved  in  the  past,  and  these  frequently 
have  been  of  a  most  imsatisfactory  kind. 
The  writer  says  further: 

"Be  it  barn,  woodshed,  or  concrete 
pavilion  on  the  lawn,  the  private  garage  is 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with,  both  in  its 
effect  on  the  business  of  the  public  garage 
man  and  its  influence  on  the  trade.  And  it  is 
a  factor  which  rapidly  is  assuming  more  im- 
portant proportions.  To  the  automobile  has 
been  given  credit  for  considerable  assistance 
in  suburban  real -estate  development.  Not 
infrequently  an  essential  of  such  assistance 
is  the  private  garage.  To  the  automobile 
has  been  given  the  credit  for  the  emancipa^ 
tion  of  the  modern  farmer  from  the  thral- 
dom of  his  old-time  isolation.  Invariably 
his  release  from  bondage  results  from  his 
ability  to  care  for  his  own  machine  quite  as 
much  as  from  its  mere  possession;  it  is 
possible  only  where  the  public  garage  can 
be  almost  entirely  eliminated  from  con- 
sideration. Thus" the  latter  institution  is 
{Continued  on  page  1110) 


llolieves  Headnctae 
Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

Believes  headache  and  nervousnessca  used  by  im- 
paired digestion,  wakefulness  or  overwork. 
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6-cylinder,  60  H.  P.  Touring  Car  7  passenger  - 
6-cylinder,  60  H.  p.  Petit  Tonneau  5  passenger 
6-cylinder,  60  H.  P  Roadster  .  -  -  - 
6-cyHnder,  60  H.  p.  (vandaiilet 
6-cylinder,  60  H.  P.  Limousine  .  -  - 
6-cylinder,  60  H,  P.  Berline  Limousine    - 


6000 
6000 
6750 
6750 
7250 


4-cyIinder,  40  H.  P.  Touring  Car  7  passenger  -  $4500 

4-cylinder,  40  H.  P.  Petit  Tonneau  5  jjassenger  4500 

4-cvlinder,  40  H.  P.  Roadster            -         -         -  4500 

4-cylinder,  40  H.  P.  Landaulet           ...  5500 

4-cylinder,  40  H.  P.  Limousine          .        -         -  5500 

4-cylinder,  40  H.  P.  Berline  Limousin'"    -         -  6000 


ALCO 


NEW  lines — long,  low, 
straight,  simple — wider 
doors,  more  room, deeper 
upholstery  and  a  culture  in  little 
things  grace  the  1 9 1 2  Alco.  For 
beauty  the  Alco  is  rare  among 
motor  cars. 

Beauty  in  the  dignified  sim- 
plicity, the  quiet  style,  the  grace- 
ful practical  doors,  the  character 
in  the  hooded  dash,  the  plain 
masculine  outline  of  the  radiator, 
and  the  richness  of  sturdy,  gen- 
erous fenders.    . 

Beauty  in  the  culture  of  the 
soft,  deep  cushions,  the  strong 
lamps,  the  dash  ventilators,  the 
concealed  Prest-0-Lite  tank,  the 
petit  appointments,  its  very  paint 
— a  daintiness  and  good  taste 
that  is  appealing. 

Beneath  the  tonneau  door,  and 
concealed,  is  an  electric  bulb  which 
lights  automatically  at  night  as  the 
door  opens.  It  illuminates  vividly 
the  step  and  assists  one  in  alighting. 

And  beauty  runs  deep  in  the 
Alco.  Down  to  its  strong,  clean 
chassis — a  good  metal  feast  to 
the  man  who  loves  a  thing 
well  made.      One  need  not  be 


1912 


a    mechanic   to    enjoy   this   en- 
gineering. 

The  Alco  goes  back  to  1905. 
It  was  changed  from  a  chain 
driven  to  a  shaft ^  driven  car 
in   1907. 

To  accomplish  this,  new  hammers 
and  new  dies  were  installed  in  the 
Alco  factory  at  a  cost  of  $51,700. 
Here  is  now  located  the  largest  drop 
hammer  in  the  world.  It  weighs 
250,000  pounds.  This  hammer  smites 
the  rear  axle  out  of  a  solid  billet  of 
steel. 

From  the  beginning  the  great 
desire  of  its  builders  was  to 
produce  a  car  of  long  life. 

The  extensive  experience  in 
locomotive  building  gave  the 
builders  of  the  Alco  a  latent 
knowledge  that  no  one  else  in 
the  automobile  business  today 
possesses. 

This  is  why  the  Alco  factory 
possesses  a  wealth  of  equipment 
that  stands  second  to  none  in 
the  world  for  completeness — not 
an  equipment  to  turn  out  cars 
"for  the  day's  smartness,"'  but 


an  equipment  in  forge,  labora- 
tory, heat  treating  ovens,  auto- 
matic machinery,  instrument  like 
tools,  gigantic  machines,  and 
wonderful  superhuman  devices 
that  apply  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  pressure  to 
various  parts — tests  that  no  man 
and  no  shock  could  supply. 

Knowing  from  their  experi- 
ence that  a  locomotive  is  strong- 
est only  at  its  weakest  point, 
the  builders  of  the  Alco  put 
every  single  part  that  goes  into 
the  car  through  an  individual 
analysis  both  in  the  chemistry 
and  physics  laboratories. 

That  is  perhaps  the  biggest 
reason : 

— why  the  Alco  never  breaks  down ; 

— why  there  are  wealthy  men  to-day 
driving  Alms  they  purchased  in  1906  ; 

— why  the  Alco  twice  won  the  race 
for  the  Vanderbilt  cup,  A  merica  's 
motor  classic; 

— and  why  you  never  hear  of  an 
Alco  in  a  second  hand  shop. 

Think  that  over. 

The  new  lines  are  enticing!} 
— irresistably  beautiful. 
Write  for  a  catalog. 


AMERICAN  LOCOMOTIVE  COMPANY,  1885  Broadway,  New  York 

Builders  also  of  Alco  Motor  Trucks  and  Alco  Taxicabs 
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uc  3k-i'Cided 


Foolish  dependence  on  rubber  alone 

Some  men  think  more  of  their  money  than  they  do  of  their  lives — 
but  suppose  they  do — the  cost  of  Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains  is  small — 

and — the  cost  of  skidding  is  great ! 


Just  look  at  this!     A 
man  buys  an  expensive  car. 

No  money  is  spared  to  safeguard 
it  against  everything — everything  but 
skidding  !  —  and  vi^ell  he  knows  that 
Weed  Chains  make  skidding 
utterly  impossible — yet  he  neglects 
to  get  them. 

*'Pooh!     Pooh!"    he 

exclaims,  "quite  non-essential — 
the  danger  is  remote — besides  I  am 
a  very  careful  driver."  One  day 
a  little  rain — a  slippery  pavement 
— a  false  turn — 

S-Sk-Ski-Skid !   Crash! 

Weed  Chains  cannot  injure  tires  because  "they  creep.'' 

On  front  wheels  give  comfortable,  easy  steering — out  of  car  tracks, 
snow  drifts  and  "deep  going"  just  like  steering  on  smooth  roads. 

Weed  Chain  Tire  Grip  Co.  28  Moore  St.  New  York 


At  All 

Reputable 

Dealers 


^^  -^      REMEMBER   THE  NAME 

Shur-on 

EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE 
MOUNTINGS 


Persons  Often  Look  Alike 
.  Without  Being  Alike 

Other  mountings  may  look  like 

Shur-on   Eyeglass    Mountings, 

but  close  inspection  will  show 

that  better  mechanical  construe-   qpace  THE  FACE 

tion    which    makes    Shur-ons,   STAY  IN  PLACE 

when  properly  adjusted 

Comfortable,  Convenient,  Durable 


Write  lis  for '^Ho7V,  ]V)ure  and 
ll^Jty"  a  Shur-on- 


Rl 


It's  a  short  story — but  a 
long  list  of  repairs.  Skidding  cer- 
tainly does  injure  a  bank  account. 

Strange^  isn't  it?  If  any- 
little  breakage  is  sustained  the  car 
goes  to  the  garage,  quick — but 
when  the  bare  rubber  tires  are  wet  and 
slick — and  they  commence  to  slip  and 
slide  and  skid  dangerously— _yo«  do  nothing 
-NOT  A  THING  !    Strange,  isn't  it  ? 

Think  hard!  Answer  this  question 
truthfully— IF  YOU  VALUE  EITHER 
YOUR  MONEY  OR  YOUR  LIFE— 

AND  IF  YOU  KNOW  POSITIVELY  THAT  IF 
YOU  VO  NOT  USE  WEED  CHAINS  YOU 
MAY  LOSE  YOUR  MONEY— OR  YOUR  LIFE— 
OR  YOU  MAY  LOSE  BOTH  — WHY  IN  THE 
NAME    OF   REASON    DON'T   YOU  USE   THEM? 


INrt/VlE-OlN   AUTO  ROBE— 1, 

Any  initials,  name,  or  initials  and  town  woven  rifht  in  the 
fabric— can't  be  lemoved  without  destroying  robe.  Warm,  soft, 
luxurious.  Of  dyed-in-the-yarn  extra  lous-fibre  mohair.  A 
Name-On  is  the  ideal  Christmas  gift — 

The  Robe  that  CAN'T  be  Lost  or  Stolen 
Price,  $10  prepaid.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory 

Equals  in  quality  robes  that  sell  for  415.00  without  the 
*'  name-on  "  features. 

In  fast  two-color  combinations  from  any  two  of  these  : 
Black,  Fawn.  Auto  Gray,  Maroon,  Olive  Green,  Dark  Blvie, 
Le:ither.  Special  colors,  ?1. 00  extra.  54  x  72  inches.  Bound 
with  felt;  triple  stitched.     Well  finished. 

Order  \0»V  for   Christmas 

Write  for  Booklet. 

}.  &  E.   D.tWSO.V,  Haneork  &  8omerset  Streets,    Philadelphia 

Mfrs.  of  Textiles  for  Jl  years.  Agents  wanted  everywliere. 


{Continued  from  page  1108) 

coming  to  play  much  the  same  part  in  the 
realm  of  the  automobile  that  the  hotel 
does  in  human  life;  it  is  a  resting-place  for 
transients  and  a  home  only  in  instances 
where  inability  or  disinclination  prevents 
the  maintenance  of  a  private  establish- 
ment. 

"The  changing  status  of  the  public 
garage  should  be  fixt  in  mind  for  several 
reasons — principally  because  it  involves  an 
alteration  in  the  very  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  pubhc  garage  in  the  future, 
and  particularly  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
villages,  is  destined  to  become  more  and 
more  dependent  on  the  sales  of  supplies 
and  spare  parts,  and  to  some  degree  on  re- 
pair work,  than  it  is  on  the  apparent  staples 
of  storage  and  routine  maintenance." 

TRUCKS  AND  THE  PARCELS  POST 

The  bill  introduced  in  Congress  during 
the  last  session,  providing  for  a  parcels-post 
system  for  packages  weighing  up  to  eleven 
pounds,  has  developed  considerable  in- 
terest among  makers  of  motor-trucks. 
Should  this  bill  become  a  law,  it  is  beUeved 
that  motor-trucks  will  be  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  making  deUveries. 
Power  Wagon  notes  that  some  recent  statis- 
tics from  department  stores  have  an  in- 
teresting bearing  on  this  matter.  Three 
such  stores  in  Chicago  were  asked  to  state 
the  percentage  of  packages  dehvered 
weighing  less  than  eleven  pounds  each.  In 
one  of  the  stores,  which  delivers  about 
3,000,000  packages  every  year,  it  was 
learned  that  considerably  more  than  90  per 
cent,  of  them  weigh  less  than  eleven 
pounds,  while  the  managers  of  other  stores 
put  the  figure  at  about  90  per  cent.  From 
this  it  may  be  inferred  in  general  how  large 
a  business  would  await  the  Government 
when  it  establishes  a  parcels  post.  The 
experience  of  department  stores  shows  that 
a  single  deUvery  can  be  made  for  about 
five  cents. 

Power  Wagon  has  solicited  an  expression 
of  opinion  on  this  subject  from  several 
prominent  men  of  experience  in  transporta- 
tion. John  Wanamaker  rephed:  "We 
find  motor-trucks  efficient,  expeditious,  and 
economical  in  suburban  work,  and  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  prove  so  in 
connection  with  a  parcels  post  in  territory 
suited  to  their  operation."  The  post- 
master of  New  York  City  said:  "It  is 
obvious  that  if  such  a  system  (of  parcels 
post)  were  inaugurated,  some  form  of 
truck  or  power-wagon  would  naturally  be 
required  for  the  transportation  of  such 
matter,  and  if  at  that  time  it  should  be 
demonstrated  that  a  motor-truck  could  be 
constructed  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements, 
the  increased  speed  which  it  would  prob- 
ably be  possible  to  obtain  from  a  convey- 
ance of  that  character  would  constitute  an 
advantage."  John  A.  Hazlewood,  Chair- 
man of  the  Wisconsin  State  Highway 
Commission,  repUed: 

"It  is  evident  to  me  that  conditions 
shortly  mU  demand  two  very  important 
changes  in  our  methods  of  dehvery  of 
parcels;  the  first  will  be  a  handling  of 
parcels  through  the  mail,  and  the  other,  a 
more  general  and  rapid  delivery  of  mail 
and  parcels  to  even  many  of  the  now  re- 
motest places.  The  vehicles  propelled  by 
gasoline  and  electricity  are  coming  into 
general  use  all  over  the  country,  and  in  my 
(Continued  on  page  1112) 
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Savannah's  the  Place 
for  Your  Winter  Home 

Most  localities  have  some  drawbacks,  when  considered  as  a  prospective  dwelling  place. 
Savannah  has  none.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  a  wealth  of  things  to  be  desired. 
Situated  only  ten  miles  from  the  Ocean,  as  the  crow  flies,  is  Chatham  Crescent,  Savannah's 
choicest  residential  section.  Only  two  miles  away  is  the  wide  salt  water  inlet  at  TTnunder- 
bolt.  In  an  opposite  direction,  at  equal  distance,  is  the  Savannah  River.  It  is  an  ideal 
place  to  build  a  home. 

Probably  no  section  of  the  United  States  has,  within  five-score  miles  of  its  centre,  the 
estates  and  preserves  of  so  many  prominent  and  well-to-do  Americans.  The  tact  is  signifi- 
cant. There  are  reasons,  many  of  them,  why  this  particular  part  of  the  country  has  been 
given  preference  by  hundreds  of  people  whose  means  afford  them  a  world-wide  choice. 
It  has  been  aptly  called  "The  Playground  of  the  World."  Southern  France  and  Sunny 
Italy  haven't  a  more  delightful  climate. 

Savannah  is  the  automobile  Mecca  of  this  country.  Its  speedway,  40  miles  in  length,  hat 
no  equal  anywhere.  Many  of  America's  most  notable  races  have  been  held  here — among 
them  the  International  Grand  Prize  Races  of  1908,  1910  and  1911.  The  18-hole  course 
of  the  Savannah  Golf  Club  is  superb.  Old  battlements,  thrown  up  during  the  Civil  War, 
form  perfect  bunkers.  The  large  Club  building  has  every  modern  appointment.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  game  and  fish  in  wide  variety.  The  Savannah  Yacht  Club,  with  its 
splendid  grounds  and  moorings,  is  without  equal  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  many  large 
inland  salt  water  sounds,  streams  and  lagoons  afford  hundreds  of  miles  of  fascinating  cruising 
grounds  for  large  or  small  craft.  Yachting  disasters  are  unknown.  Savannah  is  noted  for 
its  splendid  shore  resorts,  where  every  variety  of  sea  food  is  prepared  in  many  tempting 
Southern  Styles. 

See  Chatham  Crescent 

Come  to  Savannah  this  winter.  Go  to  Chatham  Crescent  and  see  what  an  ideal  spot  it 
is  for  a  home.  Chatham  Crescent  is  vv^thin  the  corporate  hmits  of  Savsmnah,  in  a  direct  line 
of  the  city's  natural  development.  There  are  289  acres  in  all.  More  than  5000  trees  cover 
this  allotment.  The  streets  are  in  fine  condition.  There  is  ample  City  water  supply  at  full 
pressure.  The  sewerage  system  is  modem  and  complete.  It  extends  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  tract.  Fire  protection  is  excellent.  Elxtreme  care  has  been  taken  to  protect  this  property 
with  rigid  building  restrictions.  Chatham  Crescent  certainly  offers  an  unusually  good  oppor- 
tunity for  wise  investment.  We  now  have  for  sale  two  bungalows  and  three  semi-bungaiows. 

You  Will  Enjoy  Reading  Our  Handsome  Book 

Send  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  "The  Playground  of  America."  It  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  your 
library.  Conthins  many  half-tone  reproductions  of  photographs  taken  in  and  near  picturesque 
Savannah,  and  tells  you  all  about  this  fascinating  country.     Please  fill  in  the  couf>on  below. 

Those  who  contemplate  vtsttlns  Savannah,  with  the  Intention  of  Investlfiatlng  our 
proposition,  will  be  conducted  In  our  handsome  gasoline  yacht  on  one-  or  two-day 
excursions  through  the  beautiful  sounds,  streams  and  lagoons  about  Savannah— this 
at  our  own  expense.    Please  notify  us  four  or  five  days  In  advance  of  your  arrival. 

Chatham  Land  and  Hotel  Co. 

Savannah,  Georgia 

The  Savannah  Trust  Co.,  Special  Agents.    Adams  &  Hull,  Savannah,  Ga.,  General  Agent*. 
Pease  &  EUliman,  340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  Elastern  Selling  Agents. 


In  the  centre  of  the  plot  nearly 
eight  acres  have  been  set  apart 
with  a  view  to  constructing  a 
strictly  high-class  hostelry  on  this 
site.  At  a  conservative  estimate 
this  property  is  worth  $100,000. 
It  will  be  deeded  in  fee  simple  to 
the  individual  or  corporation  that 
will  give  evidence  of  ability  and 
purpose  to  comply  uiith  our  re- 
quirements. Those  interested 
should  writa  u«  at  once. 


SAVANNAH  TRUST  CO., 

Special  Agents,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Please   mail   me   a   copy   of   your   de   luxe    book, 
"The  Playground  of  America." 
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SPRINGFIELD 

PORTABLE 

GARAGES 


We  have  told  you  why  Architects  specify 
Springfield  Portable  Garages  as  Stand- 
ard. Why  not  be  governed  accordingly 
in  making  your  selection?  Let  the  Springr- 
field  be  your  Standard  in  comparing  the 
Garage  we  make  with  all  others,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  m;iny  Springfield 
features  that  are  lacking  in  all  other  makes. 
Our  Ten  Year  Guarantee  with  each  ga- 
rage we  turn  out  should  assure  you  that  our 
buildings  can  only  be  of  the  highest  order. 

Write  to-day  for  oar  catalog  of 
garages  and  cottages  in  colors 

SPRINGFIELD   PORTABLE  HOUSES 

901  ALLEN  STREET,  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 

New  York  Office:    39  Cortlandt  St. 


Scarf  Pin  and  Button  Case 

An   Ideal  Gift  for  a  Man 

$_     _-  ^^^^  Convenient,  useful,  rich- 

1  '^"  1^^^^^^      looking. 

/  W^^t  Three  separate  compart- 
Postpaid  /  U  I  ments  for  scarf  pins,  links, 
studs  and  buttons.  Every- 
thing in  its  place  and  at  the 
fingers'  tips  the  instant  it's 
wanted. 

Morocco  covered;  soft 
ooze  lining.  .Strong  snap 
clasp.  Attractive  for  dressing  table;  compact  for  trav- 
eling. Size  4}<^" -x  3"  X  ij^".     Exceptional  value. 

Send  $1.00  NOW  (importation  is  limited).     Prompt 
refund  if  you  are  not  well  satisfied.     Booklet  Free. 

C.  W.  Weeks  Co..  484  Main  St..  Springfield,  Ma». 


HOW  TO  RUN  AN  AUTO 

FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION 


Are  von  interested  in  automobiles? 
If  so.  let  ua  send  you  on  sevenda.vs' 
free  trial —without  dpposit  —  this 
big.  new  512  p:iee  illustrated 
manual,  entitled 

"AudeU  Answers   on    Automobiles" 

It  is  impossible  to  get  the  greatest 
efficiency  out  of  a  car  until  you 
know  every  point  in  running,  car- 
ing for  and  adjusting  the  machine. 
In  this  new  book  just  the  problems 
you  are  u|i  against  are  solved  in  away 
that  you  can  easily  understand,  and 
so thatyou  can  immediately  turn  to 
your  car  and  apply  the  knowledge. 
We  don't  want  you  to  take  our 
word,  or  anyone  else's  for  it.  We 
are  willing  to  send  you  the  book 
without  deposit,  Dse  it  seven  days 
in  connection  with  your  car.  Then 
send  back  the  book  or  remit  $1.50. 
Could  anything  be  fairer  ? 
Out  out  and  till  in  your  name  and 
address  plainly  at  the  bottom,  place 
it  in  an  envelope  and  mail.  Your 
copy  of 

"  Aodels  Answers   on  Automobiles" 

will  reach  you  by  ittnrii  pust,  prepaid. 

Theo.  Audel  &  Co..  63  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Kinrtlv  mail   iiie    copy  of   Audels  Answers   on  .Auto- 

niWbileH.  and,  if  found  satisfactory,  I  will    immediately  remit 
you  $l.r,U.  or  retnrn  the  hook  to  you. 

Name 

Occupation  — v 

ADDRESS DiaEST 


AUDELS 
ANSWERS 

ON 

AUTOMOBILES 


'    CAPE 

RUNNING 

AND 

.  REPAIR 


f 

Price,  $1.50 


\ 
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judgment  will  soon  be  provided  by  the 
Government  for  rural  delivery,  instead  of 
permitting  the  present  'horse-car'  system 
to  continue.  Good  roads  constructed  all 
over  the  country  will  help  to  hurry  the  day 
when  packages  and  parcels  will  be  de- 
livered through  the  mail,  and  time  will  be 
saved  through  the  use  of  motor-wagons  for 
rural  delivery." 

Among  others  who  made  reply  was  L. 
K.  Rourke,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
Massachusetts,  who  did  so  with  a  report 
from  one  of  his  division  engineers,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  introduction  of  the  parcels-post  de- 
livery and  collection  by  motor-wagon 
would  be  an  additional  incentive  to  the 
further  construction  of  roads  throughout 
the  country.  The  advent  of  the  motor-ear 
has  created  such  a  demand  for  iaaproved 
roads  that  nearly  every  State  has  a  depart- 
ment to  supervise  and  construct  these 
thoroughfares.'  If  the  Government  estab- 
lishes a  parcels  post  it  would  in  all  prob- 
ability tend  toward  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form highway,  especially  at  the  State  lines, 
where,  in  many  instances,  the  improved 
road  in  one  State  is  not  taken  up  in  the 
adjoining  State.  This  is  where  the  parcels 
post  would  be  of  assistance  in  causing  the 
States  to  continue  the  construction  of  them, 
thus  giving  improved  roads  from  one  State 
to  another." 

Power  Wagon  notes  as  "  a  surprizing  inci- 
dent "  that  came  out  in  the  course  of  its  in- 
quiries, "the  lukewarm  attitude  shown  by 
the  mail-order  houses  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  parcels-post  system. 
We  had  several  communications  from  these 
concerns,  t»ut,  like  the  railroad  companies, 
the  financiers,  the  politicians,  and  the  ex- 
press companies  we  approached,  they  ab- 
solutely declined,  with  one  exception,  to 
come  down  off  the  fence  and  say  something 
of  value.  We  wonder  if  the  shadow  of  the 
Big  Stick  is  cast  over  them,  too.  It  can 
not  be  that  they  do  not  care  one  way  or  the 
other,  for  they  of  all  business  people  are 
perhaps  the  most  vitally  interested." 

THE  SMALL  CAR  IN  EUROPE 

THE  recent  motor  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don, known  as  the  Olympia  Show, 
has  brought  out  the  fact  that  European 
makers  are  more  and  more  turning  their 
attention  to  the  production  of  light, 
medium-power  cars,  having  accommoda- 
tions for  only  two  or  three  passengers,  cars 
of  the  type  which  on  this  side  of  the  water 
would  be  called  runabouts  and  roadsters. 
At  the  Olympia  Show,  the  number  of  ears 
having  only  two  or  three  seats  was  30  per 
cent,  greater  this  year  than  last.  Euro- 
pean motorists  always  have  been  partial  to 
this  kind  of  ^'ehicle,  but  the  increase  this 
year  is  noted  by  The  Motor  World  as  sig- 
nificant of  the  steady  growth  of  European 
prejudice  against  heavy  and  expensive  cars. 
Another  point  noted  in  the  show  is  the 
increasing  practise  of  including  in  the  pur- 
chase price  of  cars  many  items  formerly 
classed  as  "extras,"  many  cars  being  now 
listed  "  with  all  on."  A  decided  falling  off 
in  numbers  was  noted  among  cars  without 
tops,  the  loss  among  them  being  about  50 
per  cent.  At  the  same  time  the  number 
of  cars  equipped  with  detachable  tops 
was    considerablv    increased.     The    Motor 


World  prints  in  full  a  table  showing  these 

and  other  facts  deduced  from  the  records  of 

the  show : 

Lon-  Lon- 
don   don    Paris  Paris 
Classification  1911    1910  1910  1908 

Cars  without  tops 16       33       13       41 

Cars  with  tops 207     190     137     123 

Closed  cars 147     168     200     154 

Total  (large  cars) 370     391     350     318 

Two  and  3-seaters 

Racing  cars , 

Three-wheelers 


83 

64 

,51 

45 

1 

4 

18 

6 

3 

5 

4 

Total 460     458  410  385 

Chassis,  all  kinds 125     132  146  190 

Total  (pleastire  cars  and 

chassis).....' 585     590  556  575 

Omnibuses,  etc 11  ... 

Commercial  cars 38 

Gross  total 585     590  605  575 

Means  of  Propulsion: 

Gasoline 580     579  598  566 

Gasoline-electric 5 

Electric 2  ...  4 

Steam ' 5         9  7  ... 

Grand  totals 585     590  605  575 


Methods  of  Driving: 

Shaft • 

Chain 

Electricity 

Friction 

Belt 

Gear-wheels  or  direct-drive 

569 

7 

""6 
"3 

572 

12 

2 

3 

1 

533 
59 

"7 
4 
2 

456 

106 

4 

5 

4 

Grand  totals 

Coimtries  of*  Origin: 
Great  Britain 

.585 

271 

174 

41 

33 

28 

20 

9 

6 

3 

590 

294 

185 

29 

29 

18 

25 

7 

3 

605 

19 

508 

20 

31 

8 

9 

6 

"4 

575 
4 

France 

480 

Germany 

I taly  

19 
35 

America 

Belginm 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Holland 

Spain 

6 
18 
11 

2 

Grand  totals 

585 

590 

605 

575 

Commenting  further  on  the  table,  the 
writer  of  the  article  points  out  that  "  the 
deatt-knell  of  the  method  of  final  drive  by 
side  chains  has  been  sounded."     He  adds: 

"Altho  the  table  indicates  that  seven 
cars  were  equipped  with  chain-drive,  six 
of  them  employed  friction  transmission  of 
power  in  conjunction  with  a  single  center 
chain;  the  seventh  also  employed  a  single 
center  chain.  Not  one  of  them  was  of  the 
regulation  double  side-chain  drive,  which 
brings  to  mind  the  fact  that  at  the  1904 
Olympia  show  the  proportion  of  cars  driven 
by  means  of  double  side  chains  was  ap- 
proximately 66|  per  cent.  Literally,  the 
sj^stem  has  died  hard,  for  in  1906  the  per- 
centage of  chain-driven  cars  still  was  33^, 
while  three  years  ago  10  per  cent,  of  the  cars 
were  chain-driven." 

THE  MOTOR  ON  FRENCH  FARMS 

French  automobile  clubs  are  gi\nng  at- 
tention to  trials  of  agricultural  motor 
vehicles,  chiefly  plows  of  the  revolving  disk 
type.  Points  considered  in  these  contests 
are  the  character  of  the  plowing  done,  the 
cost  of  the  power,  the  time  required  for 
transportation  and  getting  ready,  the-  men 
necessary  to  operate  the  plows,  the  facili- 
ties for  using  the  plows  under  different 
conditions  of  soil,  and  the  possibility  of 
using  motojs  for  other  agricultural  work. 
The  following  are  points  brought  out  bj- 
the  trials,  as  given  in  The  Arito7nobiIe: 

"To  obtain  a  basis  for  comparison  among 
the  different  machines  all  of  them  were  re- 
quired to  work  at  a  minimum  depth  of  15 
centimeters  (5.906  inches).  The  fields 
used  for  the  trials  on  the  first  day 
were  in  stubble,  while  those  worked  on 
the  second  day  had  been  turned  over, 
and  the  soil  was  found  particularly  hard 
(Continued  on  page  1114) 
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Hupmobile  Long-Stroke  "32"  Five -Passenger  Touring  Car — $900 

F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  equipment  of  windshield,  gas  lamps  and  generator,  oil  lamps, 
tools  and  horn.  Three  speeds  fcirwardand  reverse:  sliding  gears.  Four  cyTiiider  motor,  3j-inch 
bore  X  5j-incli  stroke,     liosch  magneto.    106-inch  .wheelbase.     30  X  3j-inch  tires.    Color — 


The  new  touring  car  will  be  first  exhibited  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  Jan. 
10-17;  and  SuLscqueiuly  at  the  prmcipal  automobile  shows  throughout  the  countrj-. 


Hupmobile  Runabout— $*50  F.  O.  B.  Detroit,  including  top,  windshield,  gas 
lamps  and  geneiator,  three  oil  lamps,  tools  and  horn.  Four  cylinders,  20  H.  P..  slid- 
ing gears,  Bosch  magneto. 

In  the  new  Hupmobile  plant,  now  nearing  completion,  which  will  have  when  finished         | 
a  capacity  of  15,000  to  20,000  cars  a  year,  the  Runabout— always  a  car  of  unprecedented 
popularity — will  continue  to  occupy  the  same  large  part  in  our  manufacturing  plans 
that  it  does  at  present. 
Hupm«)bile  Coupe— Chassis  same  Hupmobile  Koa<lster— Chassis  same  as 

as  Runabout— f  1100  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  World  Touring  Car— ^850  f.  o.  b.   Detroit 


A  car  that  gives  you  a  totally  new  idea 
of  what  you  ought  to  get  for  $900 

A    new    and  larger    Hupmobile   which    immediately    thrusts    upon    your    attention    a   score    of  tangible  superiorities  which  set  it  in  a  class  apart  from 

cars    of  its   price. 
A  five-passenger  Touring  Car  for  $900  which  rejects  every  characteristic  of  commonplace  construction;  and  makes  clear  its  invasion  of  the  field  above  that 

price;  by  points  of  difference  and  departure  which  no  motorist  can  mistake. 
Evolved  out  of  the  experience  which  has  built  thousands  of  the  Hupmobile  Runabout — the  quality  car  today,  as  it  always  has  been,  of  the  runabout  class. 
Designed  by  E.  A.  Nelson,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Hupp  Motor  Car  Company  since  its  inception  and  designer  of  the  original  Hupmobile  Runabout. 

To  him  and  the  skilled  shop  organization  which  he  has  continuously  maintained,  we  owe  the  inimitable  lines,  the  marked  simplicity,  the  efficiency 

and  the  high  quality  of  workmanship  incorporated  in  the  Runabout. 
Impressed  with  the  same  strong  individuality  as  the  Runabout;  and  still  further  removed  from  comparison  by: — 


First,    the    small-bore, 
long-stroke  motor. 


Second,  the  body  design  and  construction  which  attains  the  purpose 
of  the   "unuerslung"  and  avoids  all  of  its  disadvantages;  and 


Third,  the  Americanization,  after  close  stody  abroad,  of  inval- 
uable engineering  principles  entirely  new  to  this  country. 


Some  of  the  points  which  make  the  price  unprecedented 


The  three  chief  characteristics  of  the  ne« 
Hupmobile  are  Durability;  Efliciency,  and 
Ability. 

By  durability  we  mean  that  we  believe  that 
there  are  more  years  of  quiet,  competent 
service,  and  a  greiter  capacity  for  with- 
standing hard  knocks  in  this  car  than  has 
ever  before  been  incorporated  in  a  car  at 
any  figure  near  this  price — because  every 
part  is  made  of  good  material  and  more 
than  amply  strong  for  a  car  of  this  size 
and  weight. 

By  efficiency,  we  mean  lower  oil  and  gaso- 
line consumiition;  a  lesser  tire  cost;  and  a 
smaller  outlay  for  repairs. 

By  ability,  we  moan  60%  more  pulling 
power  for  mountain  work  and  heavy  roads; 
4  to  50  miles  of  speed  at  any  time  and  all 
times;  and  ability  to  throttle  instantly  to  a 
walking  gait  or  to  pick  up  quickly  without 
feeling  the  weight  of  the  car. 


These  latter  advantages  are  due  in  large 
measure,  of  course,  to  the  motor,  one  of 
the  first  of  the  small-bore,  long-stroke  type 
peculiar  to  the  finest  foreign  cars,  ever 
manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  cylinders  are  cast  en  bloc,  a  practice 
which,  except  in  cars  selling  for  $2500  and 
more,  implies  a  two-bearinc  crankshaft. 

The  Hupmobile  crankshaft  has  three  l.trge 
main  bearings,  bronze  back.  Babbitt  lined 
—less  wear  fewer  adjustments— longer 
life. 

Other  bearings  include  high  duty  Hyatt  roll- 
er and  K.  &  S.  annular  ;  while  the  wheels 
are  mounted  on  Bower  bearings. 

The  valves  all  on  one  side — are  enclosed 
by  a  pressed  steel  cover,  which  keeps  oil  in 
and  dirt  out;  and  because  dirt  is  kept  out. 
the  valves  remain  noiseless,  show  mini- 
mum wear  and  require  minimum  adiust- 
luent. 


Many  a  car  of  50  to  60  horsepower  carries  .i 
clutch  no  larger  than  the  clutch  of  the  new 
Hupmobile.  Multiple  disc  type,  with 
15-inch  discs — gives  positive  action  and 
starts  the  car  smoothly  and  easily 

Transmission  gears  are  amply  large  for  a  40 
horsepower  car  ;  run  slowly  and  are  quiet , 
at  all  speeds. 

This  excess  strength  extends  also  to  the  full- 
floating  rear  axle  —  large  and  strong 
enough  for  a  seven-passenger  car.  The 
gears  have  an  unusually  large  number  of 
teeth  —  another  precaution  against  wear 
and  the  possibility  of  trouble 

Oil  is  fed  to  all  parts  and  bearings  of  the 
unit  power  plant  under  pressure  —  the 
flywheel  runs  in  oil  and  its  centrifugal 
force  takes  the  place  of  a  pump.  One  kind 
of  oil  is  used  for  engine,  clutch  and  trans- 
mission instead  of  oil  and  grease,  and  it 


HUPP  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  1243  Jefferson  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


circulates  and  lubricates  until  it  is  literally 
worn  Oat  — a  self-evident  economy. 

Body  and  chassis  design  embody  a  low  cen- 
ter of  gravity  and  minimize  skidding. 

The  springs  are  strong  and  unusually  flexible; 
the  rear  spring  is  the  patented  Hupmobile 
cross  type ;  the  upholstering  is  deep  and 
soft— all  features  that  add  to  the  comfort 
of  those  in  the  car. 


•  FREE,  4^  X  8'.  PHOTOGRAVURE  OF  THE 
I  HUPMOBILE  LONG-STROKE  "yi" 

'  Hupp  Motor  Car  Co.. 

I  1243  Jefferson  Are..  Detroit 

'  Pleue  teod  me  phototrariire  of  the  aew 

*  Hnpmobile  toorinx  car. 

.  Name 

I 
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WITH   what   feelings  of  satisfaction  and   contentment 
are  the  Holiday  visits   accompanied  ?  .  At    no  other 
time  of  the  year  does  the  geniality  of  the  people  mani- 
fest itself  in  more  pleasing  forms. 

At  no  time  does  a  brisk  ride  through  the  keen,  bracing  air — 
to  the  ruddy  warmth  of  your  friends'  or  family's  fireside  seem 
imore  satisfying,  especially  in  a  large,  luxurious  touring  car  like 
i  the  Abbott -Detroit  "44." 

To  such  a  form  of  contentment  the  Abbott -Detroit  lends 
itself  a  willing  and  tireless  servant— a  creator  of  happiness 
unequaled. 

It  is  not  too  large  nor  yet  too  small — not  costly,  yet  possessed 
of  everything  in  size,  quality  and  character  which  good  taste 
and  a  critical  judgment  demands. 

Abbott  Motor  Company 

614  Waterloo  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 


i^'M^  *44 


This  big  November 
number  tells  you  how 
to  beat  Jack  Frost. 


$129  fbrBoth 

Once  each  month  for  a  whole  year  you 
will  get  a  beautifully  printed  magazine, 
brim    full    of    interesting    and    profit- 
making    articles    on    fruit    farming. 

THE    FRUIT-GROWER    is    the    great 
authority  on  the  subject.     Contains  36 
to  80  pages  each  issue.     Many  of  our 
100.000    readers    say    each    number    is 
worth  a  dollar.      The   next   six   numbers 
will  feature  Orchard  Heating,  Fruit  Mar 
keting.  Spraying,  Gardening  and  Poultry, 
Small  Fruits,  Farm  and  Orchard  Machinery, 

"The  Fruit-Growers  Guide-Book"  Is  a  complete  encyclopedia  of 
nearly  300  pages.  You  ought  not  try  to  grow  fruit  without  it.  The 
prii  e  of  tlie  Gui(ie-Bi:oli  or  a  ye.Tr's  subscription  to  Tlie  Fruit-Grower 
separately,  is  $1  each.  Accept  this  offer  and  get  both  for  price  of  one — $1. 
■p^—^,,—  .-  •._  IJ^.-J.^.  Tliere  is  more  money  in  fniit  growing  now 
l/OriuneS  m  f^rUll  than  ever  before.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
ple.isant  and  profitable  occupations.  THIS  BIG  HELPFUL  OFFER 
WILL  GUIDE  YOU  RIGHT.  SEND  $1.00  TODAY,  or  if  you  want  to  see 
a  copy  of  Tlie  Fruit-Orower  first,  send  for  a  FREE  sample  copy,  or  send 
10c  for  a   three  months'   trial  subscription.     Address 

THEFRUIT-GROWER,DeskN,ST.Joseph,Mo. 


{Continued  from  page  1112) 

and  dry,  being  thin  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  make  the 
furrows  relatively  shallow.  The  agricul- 
tural experts  pronounced  the  conditions 
highly  unfavorable.  The  shape  and  size 
of  the  fields  necessitated  to©  frequent  half- 
turns  for  machines  especially  intended  for 
work  on  large  farms,  and  the  cost  of  the 
work  per  hectare  was  considerably  increased 
by  this  condition. 

"It  was  ascertained  that  the  strip  of 
land  left  untilled  at  the  edge  of  the  fields, 
by  reason  of  the  space  required  for  turns, 
reached  a  width  of  36  to  45  feet  in  the  case 
of  the  Cima  tractor,  45  feet  for  the  Lefebvre 
tractor,  and  6  to  15  feet  for  the  two  plows. 
In  the  case  of  the  plows  this  width  of 
waste  area  may  be  further  reduced  by 
backing  them  up,  with  the  rotary  disks 
raised.  The  time  used  in  making  a  turn, 
counting  from  the  finish  of  one  furrow  to 
the  beginning  of  another,  was  1  minute, 
20  seconds  for  the  Cima  tractor  (also  known 
as  the  Osborne,  being  apparently  of  English 
or  American  origin),  2  minutes  for  the 
Landrin  plow,  2  minules,  30  seconds  for 
the  Lefebvre  tractor,  while  the  Gilbert 
plow  drew  a  continuous  furrow,  describing 
a  rectangle  with  rounded  corners." 

The  contesting  machines  are  described 
by  a  committee  from  one  of  the  French 
automobile  clubs  as  follows : 

"The  Cima,  or  Osborne  tractor,  carries 
a  25-horse-power  horizontal  motor  with 
two  fly-wheels,  of  the  type  ordinarily 
employed  for  industrial  purposes,  and  the 
power  of  the  motor  is  transmitted  to  the 
two  large  rear  wheels  by  trains  of  gears 
thrown  into  engagement  by  a  friction 
clutch.  The  small  front  wheels  are  steered 
by  chains  from  a  steering  post  at  the  rear 
of  the  vehicle,  so  that  the  driver  at  the 
same'  time  can  watch  the  course  of  the 
tractor  and  the  operation  of  the  plow. 
The  motor-cylinders  are  of  254  mm.  (10 
inches)  bore  and  381  mm.  (15  inches)  stroke. 
The  all-over  measurements  of.  the  tractor 
are  4.96  meters  (16.5  feet)  in  length  and 
2.46  meters  (8.2  feet)  in  width.  In  the 
trials  the  plow  drawn  by  the  tractor  was 
a  Mogul  with  five  shares,  any  one  of  which 
can  be  raised  and  taken  out  of  use  inde- 
pendently, and  the  mold-boards  are  ar- 
ranged to  raise  themselves  if  a  rock  in  the 
ground  or  other  obstacle  is  encountered. 
The  Cima  requires  three  attendants  for 
operation  with  a  plow. 

"The  Landrin  rotary-disk  plow  or  cul- 
tivator comprizes  two  distinct  parts,  the 
motor  chassis  and  the  cultivator  chassis. 
The  motor  chassis  differs  from  an  ordinary 
automobile  chassis  in  the  following  fea- 
tures: The  driving-wheels  are  equipped 
with  movable  cleats  (traction  ribs)  mounted 
around  an  eccentric  which  serves  to  either 
push  the  cleats  out  from  the  surface  of  the 
wheel  rim  or  to  draw  them  back,  the  eccen- 
tric being  so  placed  that  the  cleats  project 
from  the  rim  where  the  latter  is  going,  into 
contact  with  the  ground  and  recede  when 
the  contact  has  taken  place. 

"The  cultivator  chassis  is  triangular  in 
shape,  and  the  base  parallels  a  shaft  on 
which  four  steel  disks  are  secured,  and  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  is  connected  with  the 
motor  chassis  by  means  of  a  joint  which 
admits  of  all  movements  except  forward. 
The  disks  themselves  are  shaped  as  seg- 
ments of  a  sphere  and  are  mounted  at  equal 
intervals,  the  shaft  being  placed  at  an 
angle  with  the  driving-wheel  shaft  varying 
from  20°  to  40'  and  subject  to  adjustment 
according  to  the  position  given  a  bar,  pro- 
vided with  various  adjustment  holes,  which 
connects  the  cultivator  chassis  with  the 
hub  of  the  right-hand  driving-wheel.  The 
depth  of  the  disk  action  in  the  soil  may  be 
regulated  by  two  rollers  and  two  threaded 
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rods  supporting  each  one  end  of  the  disk 
shaft. 

"Gilbert's  self-propelling  plow  is  meant 
for  doing  all  the  work  in  preparing  soil  for 
seeding,  and  the  designer  has  had  in  mind 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  with  a  relatively 
light  construction,  while  providing  means 
to  prevent  the  oblique  thrust  of  the  rota- 
ting disk  from  influencing  the  din^ction  of 
the  machine  and  also  for  enabling  the  driver 
to  watch  and  regulate  the  operation  of  the 
machine.  Of  the  two  ear-wheels  only  the 
one  on  the  right-hand  side  is  a  driving- 
wheel,  the  left  one  serving  only  for  sup- 
port. The  front  axle  is  secured  to  the 
chassis  by  a  system  of  joints  in  such  manner 
that  the  steering-wheels  may  follow  all  the 
inequalities  of  the  soil  without  changing 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  chassis,  and 
the  wheels  are  offset  to  the  right,  so  that  the 
driving-wheel  tracks  the  width  of  one 
furrow  to  the  left  of  the  right-hand  front 
wheel.  The  disk,  in  the  shape  of  a  spheri- 
cal segment,  is  secured  to  the  chassis  be- 
tween the  front  and  rear  wheels  by  means 
of  an  arm,  and  a  transverse  shaft  around 
which  the  arm  turns  when  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  disk  may  also  serve  as  axle  for  the 
left  rear  wheel,  this  being  the  method  adopt- 
ed for  securing  a  horizontal  position  of  the 
chassis,  when  the  machine  is  at  work  as 
well  as  on  the  road." 

SECOND-HAND    CAR   PROBLEMS 

Few  issues  of  motor-car  periodicals  fail 
to  have  an  article  on  second-hand  cars, 
including  advice  as  to  purchases  of  them 
and  statements  as  to  the  difficulties  which 
they  present  to  dealers  who  take  them  in 
part  payment  for  new  cars.  Makers  and 
agents  frequently  call  the  second-hand  car 
business  a  "  nuisance."  Men  prominent  in 
the  industry  have  long  sought  to  find  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  these 
cars  present.  A  writer  in  The  Automobile 
declares  that  "  as  long  as  the  vast  produc- 
tion of  yearly  models  of  automobiles  is  con- 
tinued the  types  out  of  date,  but  still  alive, 
will  have  to  be  disposed  of,  if  their  present 
owners  are  to  be  persuaded  to  buy  new  and, 
in  a  good  many  cases,  better  and  costlier 
cars."  The  writer  says  there  is  hardly  a 
firm  in  New  York  which  does  not  trade  in 
new  ears  of  its  own  make.  Following  are 
further  comments: 

"One  way  of  meeting  the  second-hand 
car  problem  consists  in  disposing  of  the 
used  car  without  either  a  chance  of  winning 
or  losing  on  the  bargain.  This  idea  is  car- 
ried out  by  a  number  of  responsible  New 
York  firms.  If  a  prospective  customer  has 
become  interested  in  the  make  of  automobile 
handled  by  the  dealer  in  question  the  sales- 
man in  charge  of  the  transaction  naturally 
endeavors  to  close  the  sale.  In  a  good  many 
cases  an  old  car  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
new  one  to  be  bought  and  the  following 
arrangement  is  then  resorted  to:  The  pur- 
chaser pays  the  vendor  the  full  price  of  the 
new  automobile,  with  no  deduction  for  the 
value  of  the  old  car  the  buyer  wants  to  dis- 
pose of.  The  company  selling  the  new 
machine  agrees,  however,  to  do  all  it  can 
to  sell  the  used  automobile  for  its  owner, 
with  no  profit  whatever  accruing  to  the 
agent.  In  some  cases  the  salesman  doing 
the  business  may  even  suffer  a  loss  because 
it  is  up  to  him  to  sell  the  old  car  for  its 
owner;  but  if  he  should  find  no  time  to 
do  so,  and  another  man  closes  the  deal  in 
his  place,  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  that  nuxn 
a  commission  out  of  liis  own  profit  on  the 
new  car  sold. 

"Other  automobile  agents,  Avhen  selling 
a  new  ear.  take  in  an  old  machine  and  its 
value  is  deducted  from  the  bill  made  out  to 
the  customer.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
before  trading  in  such  an  automobile  the 
agent  has  his  experts  look  over  the  used 
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White  Town  Cars 


rT^SllHITE  town  cars  are  but  the  complete  expres- 
I  y  YJ  sion  of  the  designing  genius  and  the  manufact- 
^  A  ^  uring  ability  of  the  great  White  factory — the 
^^^1  natural  consequence  of  the  experience  and 
ideals  of  these  builders.  For  years  the  White  factory 
has  been  noted  for  the  kind  and  class  of  workmanship 
— for  the  grade  of  materials  used — in  other  words,  for 
the  reliability  of  its  manufacturing.  For  years  and  years 
the  White  Steamer  was  the  most  reliable  automobile 
upon  any  market;  then  came  the  W^hite  gasoline  car  — 
the  car,  which  by  F>erformance  has  been  the  wonder  of 
the  automobile  w^orld  —  the  car,  w^hich  by  its  design 
has  far  surpassed  ordinary  gasoline  cars  as  the  steamer 
surpassed  the  early  types.  With  all  these  facts  the 
automobile  world  is  well  acquainted  —  these  were  the 
facts  of  designing  and  manufacturing  ability. 


Sumptuously  Built 


IHE  town  cars,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  build- 
ing and  designing,  incorporated  another  thought 
called     "style" — that     beauty   of    line — that 

1  sumptuous  finish  —  that   greyhound  trimness 

that  marks  the  well-done  product  from  the  common 
kind.  The  most  casual  glance  at  the  W^hite  town  car 
at  once  convinces  the  most  skeptical  of  the  superb 
building,  finishing  and  attention  to  details.  Nothing 
that  can  contribute  to  make  a  car  more  comfortable 
and  luxurious  has  been  omitted  from  the  WTiite  town 
car  —  they  are  the  acme  of  luxury,  and  yet  they  are  not 
large  and  cumbersome,  but  thread  the  crowded  street 
with  ease. 

For  the  asking  we  w^ill  send  a  dainty  booklet  for 

dainty  women  that  tells  all  about 

these  W^hite  town  cars. 


The  White  ^ffil»  Company 

812  East  79th  Street,  Cleveland 
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<  /        /  O  ■■"'     PY  c.  p.  i  CO..  M.  V.  ▼  ^^^^ 

"^^DONCHESTER 


These  men  are  equally  well 
dressed — equally  refined  in 
appearance.  The  difference  is 
that  one  has  a  bulging  bosom 
shirt,  and  the  other  wears  the 
DONCHESTER,  the  Cluett  Dress 
Shirt  that  will  not  bulge.     ^2  /o  ?3 


Send  for  Donchester  booklet 
CLUETT  PEABODY  &  CO 

461  River  Street,  Troy.  N.  V. 


CAVITY  FILLED  BY  DAVLY- EXPERTS 


They  require  care  and  at- 
tention— need  to  be  treated 
when  injured,  uiinistei'ed 
unto  when  sick,  protected 
at  all  times  from  tlie  rav- 
ages of  enemies.  OthtTwise 
their  value  diminishes  — ■ 
tlipy  cease  to  be  an  asset 
and  become  a  liability,  so 
to  speak. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works. 

r  of  South  Bend,  Ind. 

South  Bend. Ind.. Feb  4.  'U 
Will  say  that  the  tre*'S  treated  hy  your  experts  are  doing  nieely  and  I  con- 
sider the  treatment  a  success.     One  fine  tree  in  paitic\»lar  would  have  l)een 
a  total  loss  had  it  not  been  treated,  but  now  it  is  healing  over    and    npnar- 
ently  is  in  good  healthy  condition.     Very  truly  yours,  J.  D.  OLIVER, 

The  Davey  Tree  Experts  Apply  Scientific  Efficiency  Methods  to  theCare  of  Trees 
Trained  under  the  direction  of  John  Davey,  "Father  of  Tree  Surgery."  they 
operate  by  the  scientific  system  worked  out  by  him  through  years  of  patient 
toil  and  study  among  the  trees.  They  save  injuredtrees.  prevent  decay,  cure 
disease,  and  give  life  and  health  to  trees  that  are  not  thriving. 
A  Responsible  Business  Organization  Controls  the  Davey  Tree  Expert  Work. 
Write  for  Details.  The  work  of  the  Davey  Tree  Experts  is  guaranteed  as 
to  quality.  You  are  invited  to  become  familiar  with  the  work  of  real  tree 
experts.  Booklets  giving  full  information  will  be  mailed  frf e  to  anyone  hav- 
ing an  estate  which  has  on  it  a  number  of  fine  trees.  Write  today;  w?  may 
arrange  to  have  your  trees  inspected  without  expense  or  obligation  to  yon. 
THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc.  1712  Tarch  Street,  Kent.  Ohio 

{OpT  'fiuQ  the  Davey  Institute  of  Tree  Surgery) 


Nanufacturers-Who  Figure  Upon 

Cost  Of  Production  Ought  To 

Know  The  Value  Of  The  Trees 


THEV  know  what  it  means  in  dollars  and  cents  to  wait  on  dev^^lopment. 
Thfy  tie  up  thousands  of  dollars  in  raw  material  to  be  used  at  some 
future  time.  They  realize  the  importance  of  protecting  such  material  from 
the  ravaj^es  of  time  or  fi-om  injury  or  accident.  They  ought  also  to  know 
that  when  Nature  has  spent  years  in  building  a  tree,  when  she  has  taken 
the  raw  material  from  the  soil  and  the  sunshine  and  turned  it  into  a  fin- 
ished product  of  root  and  trunk  and  branch,  that  it  is  an  asset  which 
ought  to  be  looked  after  and  guarded  and  protected. 

Trees  Are  a  Maimfactiired  Product. 

And  trees  are  not  indrstrui'til>le.     Their  value  dejieuds  upt)n  their  health 
and    physical    condition.       ^— —  — ^^^.^^^^.^.^^^^ 


WORK  OF    INEXPERIENCED   MEN 


ear  and  value  it  at  what  it  is  worth.  The 
experts  in  the  case  are  men  who  have  been 
specialists  in  the  second-hand  car  business 
for  many  years  and  who  know  just  how 
much  it  wiU  cost  to  put  a  car  in  a  salable 
state  and  to  sell  it.  The  value  placed  upon 
it  by  the  expert  is  deducted  from  the  bill 
and  there  is  no  bargaining  done.  After 
the  deal  has  been  closed  the  car  is  repaired, 
if  this  is  necessary,  and  then  sold  for  the 
price  that  was  allowed  for  it  to  its  former 
owner. 

"The  state  of  affairs  is  different,  how- 
ever, when  used  cars  are  handled  by 
dealers  who  trade  in  none  but  used  cars. 
Evidently  these  men  must  be  stiU  more 
careful  in  their  transactions  in  order  to  do 
a  profitable  business.  In  their  line  of  trade, 
one  would  imagine,  the  use  of  a  suitable 
system  must  be  stiU  more  indispensable 
than  in  the  case  of  an  automobile  agent 
who  handles  second-hand  machines  but 
occasionally.  The  truth  is  that  the  true 
second-hand  car  man  uses  the  least  amount 
of  bookkeeping  of  aU  automobile  dealers. 
Card  files,  in  which  a  special  card  is  devoted 
to  each  car  bought,  and  on  which  the  de- 
tails of  its  repair  are  entered  afterward,  are 
seldom  used.  The  shrewd  second-hand  car 
man  has  aU  his  system  in  his  hand.  It  is  a 
flexible  system  at  that,  thus  being  of  the 
most  practical  kind,  and  its  essence  is:  Buy 
as  cheap  as  possible  and  sell  as  quickly  as 
possible  for  as  much  as  you  can  possibly 
get." 

AS   TO   GASOLINE 

Gasoline  as  a  topic  for  careful  discussion 
has  been  taken  up  by  Motor  Age,  which 
promises  a  series  of  articles  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  that  theme.  It  declares  that 
no  other  subject  connected  with  motoring 
is  so  little  understood  by  motorists,  general 
ignorance  of  gasoline  existing  among  them 
aU.  When  car-owners  inquire  for  70  or  76 
gravity  gasoline  they  seldom  know  what 
they  are  asking  for.  The  notion  is  quit* 
generally  prevalent  that  "  gravity,"  as 
applied  to  gasoline,  means  "  specific 
gravity,"  whereas  the  direct  opposite  is  the 
case.  The  writ«r  of  the  article  in  Motor 
Age  proceeds  to  say: 

' '  Next  to  the  erroneous  ideas  on  gravity 
in  gasoline  comes  that  of  the  relative  value 
if  different  grades  of  gasoline.     The   ig- 
orance  in  this  matter  has  been  exhibited 
ime  and  time  again  at  track  and  road  races, 
ne  concern  would  not  use  anything  but 
15  gravity  gasoline  because  they  claimed  it 
as  quicker  and  more  powerful,  hence  the 
(^ar  would  make  better  speed.     In  the  same 
meet  another  concern  would  not  use  any- 
thing but  56  gravity  gasoline  on  the  ground 
that  it  gave  more  power  and  was  faster. 
Here  were  the  two  opposites.     In  the  races 
it   happened    that    the    car    with    the   56 
beat  the  car  with  the  85.     As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  was  more  power  in  the  56,  but 
it   took  a  little  longer  to  get   the  motor 
warmed  iip  to  its  use  and  in  cold  weather 
it  was  harder  to  crank  up  with  the  56  than 
with  the  85.     The  race  proved  one  thing, 
however,   namely,   that  the  56  had  more 
power  in  it  gallon  for  gallon  than  the  "85. 

."In  Chicago  one  branch  manager  for 
years  bought  nothing  but  76  gasoline  for 
his  demonstrating  cars.  He  would  not  use 
any  other.  He  imagined  that  it  made  his 
cars  faster  and  that  they  would  pick  up 
quicker  and  get  away  faster.  Well,  this 
branch  manager  has  now  changed  his  mind. 
He  uses  60  gravity  gasoline,  has  not  much 
more  difficulty  in  cranking  up,  and  finds 
that  his  motor  gets  away  faster  with  the  60 
than  it  used  to  with  the  76.  The  improve- 
ments in  the  motor  design  may  be  re- 
sponsible for  this;  if  so,  it  but  proves  the 
fact  that  gasoline  should  not  be  blamed  for 
the  shortcomings  of  the  motor." 
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THE  SPiCE  OF  LIFE 

That  Was  Why. — "  Why  are  you  so  sore 
oa  that  eminent  millionaire?  He  has  done 
some  good  things." 

"  I  was  ont!  of  them." — Wanhinglon 
Herald. 


The  Only  Chance. — "  If  those  California 
women  run  for  office  do  you  think  they 
would  be  guilty  of  purchasing  votes?  " 

"  Not  unless  they  got  green  trading 
I  stamps  with  them." — Houston  Post. 


>  A  Scheme. — "  There's  nothing  in  a 
name." 

"  I  think  there  is." 

"  Prove  it." 

"  Well,  I'll  bet  if  it  was  called  '  lodge  ' 
instead  of  '  church  '  more  men  would 
attend." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


What  Really  Occurred.—"  Well,  I  de- 
clare," said  Lot,  as  he  realized  that  his  wife 
had  been  turned  into  a  pillar  of  salt. 
*'  That's  a  strange  phenomenon.  I  always 
thought  the  old  lady  was  largely  pepper." 

Whereupon  he  dug  a  salt-cellar  and  laid 
her  gently  away  therein  before  moving  on. 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


What  Milton  Omitted. — The]  rebellious 
angels  had  just  been  cast  out  of  heaven. 
In  the  swift  downward  flight  Lucifer  over- 
took Beelzebub. 

"  What's  troubling  you,  Bub?  "  he 
called. 

"  An  old  problem,"  answered  the  future 
foul  fiend,  between  somersaults:  "  Where 
are  we  going  this  fall?  " — Lippincoit's. 


No  Choice. — Hubert  Latham,  the  An- 
toinette flyer,  was  talking  at  a  tea  to  a 
pretty  California  girl. 

"  Mr.  Latham,"  said  the  girl,  as  she  took 
her  nineteenth  walnut-and-lettuce  sand- 
wich, "  tell  me,  does  flying  require  any  par- 
ticular application?  " 

"  Well,  no,  none  in  particular,"  Mr. 
Latham  answered.  "  Arnica  or  horse  lini- 
ment— one's  as  good  as  another." — San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 


Her  Topic. — Uncle  Jack,  who  was  visit- 
ing them  for  the  Christmas  holidaj^s  from 
the  West,  wished  to  talk  to  Elizabeth's 
father  at  his  office.  He  could  not  find  the 
telephone  directory  and  thus  appealed  to 
three-year-old  Elizabeth  for  information 
regarding  the  'phone  number:  "  Elizabeth, 
what  does  Mother  ask  for  when  she  talks 
to  Daddy  at  his  office?  "  he  inquired. 

Elizabeth  was  wise  for  her  days. 

"  Money,"  she  lisped. — Ladies  Home 
-Journal. 


Cheering  Him  Up. — "  Just  before  his 
departure  for  Spain,"  said  the  magazine 
editor,  "  I  dined  with  Mr.  Howells  in  his 
Half  Moon  Street  apartment  in  London. 
A  popular  novelist  called  after  dinner.  He 
lold  us  all  about  his  phenomenal  sales. 
Then — fishing  for  compliments,  you  know 
— he  sighed  and  said :  '  I  grow  richer  and 
richer;  but,  all  the  same,  I  think  my  work 
is  falling  off.  My  new  work  is  not  so  good 
as  mj'  old.' 

"  '  Oh,  nonsense  !  '  said  Mr.  Howells. 
'  You  write  just  as  well  as  you  ever  did, 
my  boy.  Your  taste  is  improving.  That 
is  all.'  " — Christian  Register. 


Winter  Tires 

With  a  Bulldog  Grip 

Note  the  double-thick  tread — 
Note  the  deep-cut  blocks — 
Note  the  countless  edges  and  angles. 
Compare  it  "w^ith  other  non-skids. 


Resistless — 
Enduring 

Here  is  a  real  Non-Skid. 

An  extra  tread  of  very  tough  rubber, 
vulcanized  onto  the  regular. 

A  double-thick  tread. 

So  thick  that  the  blocks  can  be  cut 
very  deep. 

So  thick,  so  tough  that  they  don't 
wear  off. 


Thick  enough  to  be  almost  puncture- 
proof. 

See  the  sharp-cut,  deep-cut  blocks. 
They  present  to  the  road  surface  count- 
less edges  and  angles. 

Their  grip  is  resistless — 

And  the  blocks  endure. 

Note  how  these  blocks  widen  out  at 
the  base,  so  the  strain  is  rightly  distributed. 

A  moment's  comparison  will  show  a 
dozen  advantages  over  other  non- 
skid  devices. 


No-Rim-Cut— 10%  Oversize 


These  ideal  treads,  if  wanted,  may  now 
be  had  on  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

In  the  past  two  years,  No-Rim-Cut 
tires  have  come  to  outsell  all  others. 

They  arc  now  the  most  popular  tires  in 
existence — 

Over  700,000  sold. 

These  are  the  tires  which  never  can  be 
rim-cut. 

Witli  other  tires — with  clincher  types — 
23%  of  all  ruined  tires  are  rim-cut. 

This  is  your  chiefest  worry  and  your 
main  expense.  No-Rim-Cut  tires  wipe 
it  out  entirely. 


That  means  10%  more  air— 10%  added 
carrying  capacity.  And  this  over-tiring, 
with  the  average  car,  adds  25%  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

These  two  features  together — No-Rim- 
Cut  and  oversize — under  average  condi- 
tions cut  tire  bills  in  two. 

That's  why  the  demand  for  this  type 
of  tire  has  increased  500%  in  two  years. 

You  are  bound  to  adopt  these  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  when  you  know  what  others 
know. 


And  this  is  the  tire  which  is  10%  over 
the  rated  size.  This  type  of  tire,  with 
bookless  base,  permits  this  oversize. 


Our  new  Tire  Book  is  ready — based 
on  13  years  of  tire  making.  It  is  filled 
with  facts  you  should  know.  Ask  us 
to  mail  it  to  you. 


GOODJ^EAR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  or  Without  Non-Skid  Treads 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Liberty  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 

Branchet  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 
We  Make  All  Kinds  of  Rubber  Tires,  Tire  Accessories  and  Repair  Outfits 

Main  Canadian  Office,  Toronto,  Ont.         Canadian  Factory,  Bowmanville,  Ont. 
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Do  You  Judge  a  Cigar  by 
Pennies  or  Satisfaction? 

Too  many  smokers  think  of  cigars  as  "  five 
cent"  cigars  or  "  ten  cent"  cigars  or  "  six  for 
a  dollar"  cigars. 

A  few  men  speak  of  "  domes- 
tic" cigars — "Key  West"  cigars 
— "seed  tobacco"  cigars — 
"Clear  Havana"  cigars,  etc. 
These  men  come  nearer  to 
knowing  what  they  are  talking 
about.  They  base  their  judg- 
ment of  a  cigar  on  what  it  is 
made  of — not  what  it  costs. 

The  fact  that  my  Shivers' 
Panatela  can  be  sold  by  my 
plan  at  $5.00  per  hundred  does 
not  deter  thousands  of  wealthy 
business  men  from  smoking  it. 
Able,  if  they  wished,  to  smoke 
cigars  that  cost  a  dollar  apiece, 
they  buy  their  cigars  by  mail, 
direct  from  my  clean  Phila- 
delphia factory,  because  they 
have  found  my  cigars  greatly 
to  their  liking. 

On  the   other   hand,  there   are  W  "^^ 

scores  of  men  who  buy  my  cigars 
because  their  knowledge  of  selling 
conditions  convinces  them  that  my 
plan  enables  me  to  sell  the  loc 
cigar  of  the  trade  for  five  cents.  I 
have  eliminated  all  the  selling  ex- 
pense that  distributing  through 
usual  channels  entails,  and  every 
business  man  knows  what  a  saving 
this  is  when  applied  to  a  cigar. 

MY  OFFER  IS:  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers'  Pana- 
tela Cigars  lo  a  reader  of  The 
Literary  Digest,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  of  these  cigars 
tuid  return  the  remaining  forty  at 
my  expense  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them :  if  he  is  pleased  with 
them,  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees 
to  remit  the  price,  $2.50,  within 
ten  days. 

Should  you  accept  this  offer,  be 
pleased  with  the  cigars  and  pay 
for  them,  my  real  profit  on  the  sale 
would  be  nothing.  I  absolutely 
depend  on  the  quality  of  my  cigars 
to  induce  a  repeat  order,  and  in 
most  cases  it  succeeds.  Repeat 
orders  are  the  back-bone  of  my 
business.  You,  of  course,  are  not 
under  the  slightest  moral  obliga- 
tion to  re-order  from  me  at  all 
unless  you  want  to.  I  leave  all 
that  to  the  capacity  of  my  cigars 
to  please  you. 

In  ordering  please  state  whether  you  prefer  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars,  and  use  business  stationery 
or  give  reference. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 
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SHIVERS' 
PANATELA 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


913  Filbert  Street 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read 

it,  to  write  it,  there  is  but  one  best 

way.    You  must  hear  it  spoken  cor- 

ectly,  over  and   over,  till  your  ear 

knows  it. 

You  must  .see  it  printed 
correctly  till  your  eye 
knows  it.  You  must 
talk   it   and  write  it. 

All  this   can   be 
done  best  by  the 


Languai°:e-Phone  Method 

Combined  with  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  professor  outright. 
You  own  him.  He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or 
quickly;  when  you  choose,  night  or  day ;  for  a  few 
minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Anyone  can  learn  a  foreign  lanpruage  who  hears  it 
spoken  often  enough;  and  by  this  method  you  can 
hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Write  for  Interesting  Booklet,  full  particulars  of 
our  Free  Trial  Offer  and  terms  for  easy  payment. 

THE  LANGUAGEPHONE  METHOD 

802   Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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war  closed,  she  and  her  husband  came  to 
New  York,  where  Mr.  Harrison  ever  after- 
ward practised  law.  The  chapters  which 
deal  with  Mrs.  Harrison's  life  in  the  North 
are  all  interesting.  The  book,  in  fact,  is  a 
real  addition  to  the  number  of  valuable 
eoUeetions  of  memoirs  written  in  our  time 
by  women. 

Henderson,  Ernest  F.  Bliicher  and  the  Uprising 
of  Prussia  against  Napoleon.  1806-1815.  Illustrated, 
maps.  Cloth,  pp.  347.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

This  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the 
biographical  series  entitled  "Heroes  of  the 
Nations."  Dr.  Henderson,  whose  "Short 
History  of  Germany"  is  well  known,  has 
made  a  painstaking  study  of  the  material 
of  Bliicher's  life  and  finds  that  it  is  quite 
misleading  for  English  and  American 
students  to  think  of  him  chiefly  as  the  man 
who  came  to  Wellington's  aid  at  Waterloo. 
The  credit  for  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon 
belongs  as  much  to  Bliicher  as  to  Welling- 
ton, for  he  was  "the  one  progressive,  in- 
spiring element  among  the  leaders  of  the 
allied  armies  from  the  year  1813  on." 
Indeed,  Bliicher  was  a  national  hero  long 
before  the  final  campaigns.  As  the  sub- 
title indicates,  the  book  is  not  so  much  a  life 
of  Bliicher  as  a  study  of  his  relation  to  the 
Napoleonic  wars  and  his  position  as  a  mili- 
tary commander.  It  thus  deals  mainly 
with  campaigns  and  army  organization, 
and  will  have  its  chief  interest  for  the  his- 
torian, amateur  or  professional,  as  it  re- 
quires some  knowledge  of  the  historical 
background.  In  the  appendix  Pi-ofessor 
Horatio  White  has  gathered  some  very  in- 
teresting folk-  and  war-songs  of  the  period, 
many  of  them  celebrating  Bliicher. 

Hoibrook,  Richard  Thayer.  Portraits  of  Dante. 
Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $6.50 net. 

The  visage  of  no  man  of  the  older  world 
seems  more  indelibly  or  unalterably  flxt 
in  the  popular  mind  than  the  stern  face 
of  Dante.  Scholars  have  known  upon 
what  insecure  grounds  this  image  is  based, 
so  there  was  not  much  left  for  Mr.  Hoi- 
brook to  do  except  to  gather  up  all  the 
evidence  upon  which  rests  disproof  of  the 
authenticity  of  one  and  another  Dante  pic- 
ture, and  leave  us  exactly  where  we  were 
before.  The  Giotto  portrait  discovered  in 
1840  in  the  Palazzo  del  Podesta  at  Florence, 
supported  by  Boccacio's  description,  is 
the  only  real  testimony  we  have  of  the 
manner  of  man  he  was.  "All  other  por- 
traits are  secondary,  if  they  are  not  copies, 
and  record  not  so  much  Dante's  features  as 
his  fame."  This  is  the  end  we  reach;  but 
the  journey  will  be  pleasant  to  all  admirers 
of  the  author  of  the  Divine  Comedy;  and 
valuable  to  students  who  have  here  nmch 
interesting  discussion  of  a  fascinating 
theme.  The  charming  reproductions  wiU 
make  the  work  one  of  permanent  value. 
It  will  not  be  overlooked  in  this  holiday 
season  when  one  has  a  difficult  friend  with 
scholarly  tastes  to  suit  with  a  Christmas 
present. 

Holland,  Clive.  The  Belgians  at  Home.  Illustra- 
ted in  color  from  drawings  by  Douglas  Snowden,  and 
from  photographs  by  the  author.  8vo.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown   &  Co.    $3.50  net. 

Mr.    Holland    has    already    written    of 

"Tyrol  and  its  People,"  a  congenial  theme 

from  which  he  elicited  much  entertaining 

I  material    for   his   readers.     In    taking   up 

Belgium  he  is  again  on  familiar  ground. 
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In  every  way,  for 
every  purpose;  in 
office,  home  or  school, 
you'll  always  find  that 


DIXON'S 

AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

PENCILS 


Stand    up    and    make 
good, because  theirfine 
q^laHty  makes  them    M. 
i^^rite  with  waxen    iC^|| 


JOSEPH  DIXON 
CRUCIBLE  CO. 


Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey. 
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His  interest  in  and  affection  for  this  little 
European  kingdom  and  its  people  is  evi- 
dent throughout  his  book  and  enhances  its 
charm.  An  experienced  writf^r  of  works  of 
travel,  Mr.  Holland  does  not  overload  his 
pages  with  dry  statistics,  nor  with  so- 
called  "practical  information"  for  the 
prospective  traveler.  At  the  same  time, 
his  book  is  an  excellent  vade  rnecurn  for  the 
tourist  who  elects  to  spend  a  vacation  in 
Belgium,  and  who  hopes  to  achieve  from 
his  stay  there  that  somewhat  difficult  com- 
bination for  the  pleasure-seeker,  enter- 
tainment and  instruction.  A  general  im- 
pression of  the  land  and  its  people  is  the 
main  object  sought  to  bo  conveyed  by  the 
book;  and  it  was  to  carry  out  this  purpose 
that  Mr.  Holland  shaped  his  itinerary  as  he 
did.  Thus,  he  travels  the  main  thorough- 
fares of  Belgium,  as  well  as  the  picturesque 
bypaths,  traversing,  before  he  has  finished, 
the  entire  Belgian  coast  line.  He  visits  the 
half-deserted  towns  of  West  Flanders,  goes 
inland  along  its  western  borders,  then  down 
the  valley  of  the  Meuso,  and  back  through 
central  Belgium  to  the  capital.  Thence 
he  goes  to  Li^ge,  Malines,  Antwerp,  and, 
finally,  to  Ghent  and  Bruges.  Mr.  Snow- 
den's  sixteen  color-pictures  and  the  twenty 
photographs  by  the  author  add  very  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  book. 

Hourtlcq,  Louis.  History  of  Art  in  France. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50  net. 

This  is  a  new  volume  in  the  admirable 
little  series  devoted  to  the  general  history 
of  art  in  all  countries,  under  the  title  "Ars 
Una:  Species  Mille,"  which  has  already  em- 
braced volumes  on  Northern  Italy  and 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  each  of  which 
was  admirable.  A  chronological  summary 
is  given  in  each  volume  of  the  art  of  each 
nation,  with  from  500  to  1,000  half-tone 
pictiu-es  inserted  in  the  text.  Everything 
is  condensed,  and  yet  there  is  an  admir- 
able completeness  within  well-defined  lines. 
Other  volumes  will  follow.  They  are  sure 
to  be  appreciated  by  all  who  possess  them. 

Jackson,  A.  V.  Williams.  From  Constantinople 
to  the  Home  of  Omar  Khayyam.  8vo,  pp.  316.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $3.50  net. 

Among  the  most  ardent  American  schol- 
ars of  things  Oriental  is  Professor  Jackson, 
of  Columbia  University,  who  has  in  this 
volume  given  an  account  of  the  first  part  of 
his  travels  in  Transcaucasia  and  northern 
Persia  for  historic  and  literary  research 
during  the  years  1907  and  1908.  Starting 
from  Constantinople  with  a  comrade,  he 
traversed  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian,  crossing  northern  Persia  and 
into  Russian  Asia.  Among  the  places 
visited  were  Baku  where  the  oil  industry 
excited  his  liveliest  interest,  Mashad  the 
sacred  city  of  Persia,  and  Teheran  where  he 
made  a  study  of  the  politics  of  the  Newer 
Persia,  From  there  he  followed  the  route 
taken  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  con- 
quering march,  and  arrived  at  the  real  goal 
of  his  expedition,  Nishapur,  home  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  where  he  found  that  the  tent- 
maker  was  more  honored  as  a  hoyman  than 
as  a  poet.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  ruined 
city  of  Tus,  where  the  poet  Firdausi  loved 
and  sang.  Mr.  Jackson  pursued  his 
travels  with  the  joy  of  an  eager  schoolboy, 
but  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  scholarship,  for 
he    contrived    to    obtain    photographs    of 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  f atnoas." 


"Through  the 
Week's  Events" 

The  "  Electric"  is  the  perfect 
and  always  efficient  motor  ve- 
hicle. With  its  dignity  of  de- 
sign, quietness,  simplicity  of 
operation,  and  instant  availa- 
bility at  all  times,  the  "Elec- 
tric" is  indeed  strongly  de- 
serving of  the  marked 
approval  that  society  ha.s 
bestowed  upon  it.  In 
cities,  towns  and  sub- 
urbs—as a  commercial ' 
car  for  delivery  or 
hauling  purposes,  its 
economy  and  efficiency  surpass 
that  of  all  other  vehicles. 


V 


"^A 


I 


Back  of  all  this  perfection — the 
motive  power  which  gives  absolute 
dependability  to  an  electric  car — is 


XTbe  44 


irroncla6*}£xi6c"  Battery 


This  marvelous  development  of  the  standard  '*  £xi&C  "  battery  constitutes  the 
master-stroke  in  storage  battery  development  as  applied  to  automobiles.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  long  years  of  thought  and  experimental  work  by  the  best  battery 
experts  in  the  world,  and  has  been  recognized  by  the  leading  Electric  Vehicle 
manufacturers  as  being  vastly  superior  to  all  others. 

The  "  UronclaDsJExlDC  "  battery  gives  from  two  to  three  times  the  life  :  sel- 
dom, if  ever  requires  cleaning:  gives  increased  mileage  and  reduces  the  cost  of 
operation. 

The  following  leading  makers  of  Electric  Cars  use  "lEii&e",  "IHBCaps 
^liDe" ,  and  *•  1FronclaOsExiJ)C  "  Batteries  : 


Are©  Electric  Vehicle  Co. 
Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 
Borland-Graonis  Co. 
Broc  Electric  Vehicle  Co. 
Champion  Wagon  Co. 
Colombia  Motor  Car  Co. 
Columbus  Buggy  Co. 


Commercial  Truck  Co.  of  America 
Couple  Gear  Freight  Wheel  Co. 
Dayton  Electric  Car  Co. 
General  Vehicle  Co. 
Grinnel  Electric  Car  Co. 
Hnpp-CorporatioD 
C.  P.  Kimball  &  Co. 


Ohio  Electric  Car  Co. 
Ranch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co. 
Standard  Electric  Car  Co. 
Stndebaker  Automobile  Co. 
The  Waverlr  Co. 
Walker  Vehicle  Co. 
Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Co. 


When  buying  your  new  car  or  renewing  the  battery  in  your  present  one,  see 
that  the  ' '  IfronClaDslExiDe  "  is  installed.  It  can  be  placed  in  any  jars  of  stand- 
ard * '  jEXiOC  "  size  and  will  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  your  "  Electric." 
Any  information  that  you  desire  can    be    secured   from    our    nearest   sales    office. 

THE  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 


1888 

New  York 
Detroit 


Boston 
Los  Angeles 


1911 


Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Atlanta  Denver 

San  Francisco  Seattle  Portland,  Ore.  Toronto 


760  *'  TEli^C  "  Distributors.      8  "  JEriOC  "  Depots.      "  TEl\i>C  "  Inspection  Corps. 


Adirondack  Foot-Warmers 

Are  Indispensable  for 

Motoring,  Driving  and 
Sitting  Outdoors 

DESIRABLE   FOR   CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 

They  insure  coziness,  warmth, 
comfort!  Make  living  in  the 
open  in  the  Winter  a  keen  en- 
joyment. They're  universally 
in  demand.  Worn  by  men  and 
women  over  reguKir  shoes  or  over 
hose.  Made  of  selected  sheep- 
skin with  lie.ivy,  warm  wool  in- 
side:  ten  inches  high.  State 
$1  50  PAIR  shoe  size  and  whether  to  be  worn 
"*^    *  over  shoes   or   hose.    Money 

SENT    PREPAID    back  if  not  .satisfactory. 
Write  for  large  Illustrated  Catalog  of  Outdoor  Outflttings 
W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO.,  96  Main  St.,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 


fctyiSlBLF  RU£^ 


Insure  foet  comfort,  lioalth.  protection  and 
,     iiiat  niipoaram-e.    They  kii-p  your  fret  warm 
in  cold  wiatln-rand  dry  in  wetweatlicr.and  can    ' 
f  be  worn  all  d.iy  long  without  in  iurv  or  discomfort. 

EVERYBODY  NEEDS  EVERsflCKS. 

I  Alw."«ys  for  s.ile  wh.ri'  pood  ^ihoes  are  sold. 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES. 
^THE  ADAMS  S  FORD  CO. 

CLEVEUMO.  OHIO 
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Making 

each  day's 

shave  a 

pleasure 

You  men  who  find 
shaving  an  effort 
that  ends  in  a  smart- 
ing, sore  face,  can 
now  have  a  cool, 
smooth,  comfortable 
shave  by  using  the 

New 


TORRE Y 

Honing  Strop 


The  sharpening  side  is  dressed  with 
our  wonderful  new  sharpening  prep- 
aration, that  will  last  a  lifetime 
without  renewing.  Just  strop  your 
razor  on  this  surface  once  or  twice 
a  week  and  on  the  leather  finishing 
side  before  and  after  each  shave. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
new  Torrey  Honing  Strop.  If  he 
cannot,  write  to  us  and  we  will  see 
that  you  are  supplied.  Our  booklet, 
allabout  shaving, sent freeon  request. 

Get   a    Torrey  Razor  —  the    best   made. 

Every  dealer  who  is  not  now  selling  the  new 
Torrey  Honing-  Strop  should  write  at  once  for  our 
special  proposition. 

J.  R.  TORREY  &  CO. 

Dept.  C.  Worcester.  Mass. 


Does  Your  Granite  Disli  or  Hot  Water  Bap  Leak' 


in   Thr^w    It 


ENDETS 


Mend  kll  teaka  instAntly  in  grmnltevmre.  hot  wfttor  bftgt,  tin,  copper^ 
•ooking  uteDBiLe.  eto.     No  hekt,  loldor,  oement  or  rivet     An^  oq«  o&o  I 
hm  them.     Fit  kd;  aurfftoe.    Smooth.    Sftmple  box,  lOo.   Complete  box,  I 
MBtd.  elx«8,  2&0,  poitpftid.   Wonderful  opportunity  fo<  li<eft^nta.   Write  | 

(odBj.       CoUette  Mfg:.  Co..  Box  151    Amsterdam,  M.Y. 


KEENE'S  DEPEND;ABLE  RAZOR 

Made  by  Joseph  Rodgers  4c  Sons.  Sheffield,  Eng. 

Made 


This  razor  is  absolutely  perfect,  both  in  shape  and  shaving 
qualities.  No  finei  quality  of  steel  can  possibly  be  put  into  a 
razor.  Rodgers  steel  has  230  years  o  quality  behind  it  Each 
razor  is  perfectly  ground,  hardened  and  tempered  individually. 
insuring  a  perfect  and  most  lasting  shaving  edge. 

You  simply  can  not  buy  a  better  razor  than  this. 

Money  Back  tiujirantee.  The  price  of  Keene's 
Dependable  Razor  is  $3.00  and  the  value  for  vour  money  is  all 
in  tlie  blade — no  fancy  handle  or  finish.  Order  one  today  and  see 
what  a  real ,  creamy  shave  you  get.  Use  it  every  day  for  30  days, 
then  if  you  are  not  thoroughly  satisfied,  send  the  razor  back  and 
vpe  will  return  your  money.   This  razor  is  warranted  for  50  years. 

Remit  price  of  razor,  or,  if  you  prefer,  send  for  our  catalogue 
of  Joseph  Rodgers  &  Sons  Razors,  Pocket-knives  and  Scissors. 

KEESE  BROS.,  Dtpt.  %%1X  32  No.  Clark  Street,  Chlrago,  III. 


many  rare  inscriptions  for  future  decipher-  j 
ing.     There  are  over  two  hundred  photo-  1 
graphs,  a  map,  index,  and  colored  frontis- 
piece, i 

Jenkins,  Stephen.  The  Greatest  Street  in  the 
World.  With  160  illustrations  and  6  maps.  Large 
8vo.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50  net. 

Kerfoot,  J.  B.  Broadway.  With  43  illustrations 
by  Lester  G.  Hornby.  Tall  crown  8vo.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $2  net. 

The  admirably  illustrated  volume  by 
Mr.  Jenkins  gives  "the  story  of  Broadway, 
old  and  new,  from  the  Bowling  Green  to 
Albany."  After  its  perusal,  one  is  quite 
willing  to  admit  the  truth  conveyed  in  the 
title  of  the  book;  for,  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  what  other  street  is  there  in  the  world 
to-day  with  quite  the  fame,  importance, 
and  actual  dimension  of  Broadway?  In  the 
old  Roman  world,  Mr.  Jenkins  points  out, 
there  were  two  streets  which  surpassed 
Broadway  in  length:  the  Appian  Way, 
running  from  Rome  to  Brundusium,  350 
miles,  and  Watling  Street  in  England, 
from  Dover,  vii  London,  to  Chester  and 
York,  thence  in  two  branches  to  Carlyle 
and  the  Wall  near  Newcastle.  But  of 
these  famous  thoroughfares  of  antiquity 
only  occasional  portions  are  visible  to-day. 
Mr.  Jenkins  gives  the  history  of  Broadway, 
from  its  Dutch  beginnings  up  to  the  present 
decade,  and  in  so  doing  brings  together 
many  interesting  facts  which  are  usually 
known  only  to  delvers  in  obscure  local 
histories,  but  which  will  really  be  of  value 
to  whomever  falls  under  the  lure  of  this  fas- 
cinating and  ever-changing  thoroughfare. 
Not  least  among  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches is  the  rare  series  of  illustrations, 
from  which  the  reader  gains  at  a  glance  an 
idea  of  the  various  phases  of  Broadway's 
development,  and  the  six  maps  outlining 
the  street  at  different  periods  during  the 
two  and  a  half  centuries  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Kerfoot's  book  is  an  entertaining 
description  of  the  Broadway  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  Broadway  that  runs  from  the 
Battery  and  stops  at  Spuyten  Duyvil.  It 
portrays  vividly  the  humors  and  tragedies 
taking  place  from  day  to  day  along  the 
Great  White  Way,  and  conveys  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  what  the  street  stands  for  in 
the  life  of  the  city.  The  series  of  drawings 
by  Mr.  Hornby  help  out  the  impression 
produced  by  the  text  with  unfailing  spirit 
and  picturesqueness. 

Johnson,  Clifton.  Highways  and  Byways  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Illustrated.  12mo.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.    $2  net. 

Mr.  Johnson's  sixth  volume  in  the  Ameri- 
can Highways  and  Byways  Series  reveals  a 
section  of  the  country  that  is  down  in  all 
the  guide-books  as  offering  special  attrac- 
tions to  the  nature  lover,  but  which  has, 
nevertheless,  received  somewhat  inade- 
quate treatment  at  the  Hands  of  the  pro- 
fessional writer.  In  these  pages  the  pic- 
turesque in  life  and  nature,  the  byways 
rather  than  the  highways,  afford  Mr.  John- 
son his  principal  theme.  The  Lake  Region, 
as  treated  by  him,  includes  portions  of  seven 
different  States,  with  glimpses  of  Canada, 
and  for  those  would-be  tourists  who  are 
looking  for  practical  information  on  such 
prosaic,  yet  vital  topics  as  transportation 
and  hotels,  each  of  the  fifteen  chapters  of 
the  book  is  furnished  with  a  note  giving  the 
necessary  data.  Except  for  these  notes, 
however,  the  volume  is  written  for  enter- 
tainment. There  is  not  much  said  about 
the  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes 
— Chicago  is  most  wofully  neglected — and 


Here's  Safety, 

Warmth,  Comfort! 

You  cant  drive  in  safety,  in  winter,  unless  von 
are  comfortably  protected  against  the  elements. 

The^' Spring  Belt"  Auto  and  Driver's  Robe 

is  a  necessity  for  men 
and  women    who    ride 
or   drive    in    winter. 
The  only    robe   which 
gives    complete    pro- 
tection and  safety,  and 
perfect  control  of  foot 
pedals.     On  in  a  jiflj 
(jast     step    into   it> 
—instantly    re- 
movable —  no 
bnckles  or  snaps 
—not  a  bag.  not 
a  robe;  a  com- 
bination    of 
the  two.1 


Foot 
Freedom 
and 
Safeb 


No  loose  ends— Spring  hugs  body  automatically — 
foot  "pockets"  keep  feet  toasty  warm.  Keeps 
warmth  in— cold  out.     See  it  and  you  will  want  it. 

Our  iVo.  1  "SprltiKDelt"  Robe,  made  of  heavy 
rubber  drill,  lined  with  beautiful,  fine  green  plush; 
lined  leutiier  "shoes"— price  9S.50. 

Our  IVn.  XX  Robe,  made  with  rubber  drill  face 
and  lined  with  fine  Kersey  cloth;  leather  shod 
"shoes"— price  $6.50. 

If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  them  we  will  ship 
robes  direct  to  you,  express  prepiiid. 

CHICAGO  AUTO  ROBE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  4»,  119-173  S. Market  St.,Chlcago,III. 

Write  now  for  a  free  copy  of  our  beautiful  illus- 
trated catalog  of  complete  line  ot  "Spring  Belt" 
Auto  and  Drivers'  Kobes  for  men  or  women. 
Prices  S6.50  to  SaS.OO.  (2) 


LUTZ 


C5' 


r  Architect 


^25  in  \ 


BOX 


What  makes  a  cigar  good  ?  Of  ihe  first  imporlance 
— the  "fragrant  factor."  My  book  tells.  Each  smok- 
er can  have  his  smokes  built  to  order  by  a  Cigar 
Architect— 6  cents  each  in  lots  ol  25  is  all  they  will 
cost  you.  I  am  the  Cigar  Architect 
I  knovir  hovyr  and  i  will  convince  you.  Send  for  my 
FREE  book.  "Cigar  Architect  Secrets"  which  ex- 
plains in  an  interesting  way  just  what  the  duties  of 
a  Cigar  Architect  are.  Send  for  this  booklet  now. 
603  Superior  N.W.  -w  -w  jrmyr^ 
Cleveland.  0.         J^U  1  ^ 


LUTZ 


New  Field  For  Writers 


Demand  for  motion  picture  plays  rapidly  increasing  ;  large  pricei 
being  paid.  You  can  write  them  ;  no  experience  needed.  Details  free. 
Associated  M.  P.  Schools,  739  Chicago  Opera  Honse  Block,  Chlcac* 


In  Two  Heights: 

DELMAR,  2  V^  m-;  REXTON,  2  in. 

DELMAR—thenewest  shape— is6a-<;<?a'and 
so  shaped  in  the  baking  by  our  special  Vertiform 
Process  that  it  is  a  straight-front  that  does  meet 
close— and  remains  so.    Has  ample  scarf  space. 

©Collars 

In  Canada,  3  for  50c. 

Have  LiNocoRD  Buttonholes— strong  where 
%lrain  comes— easier-to-button — dorCt  tear  out. 

Write  us  for 

our  latest 

Style  Book, 

an  illustrated 

authority  on 

dress,  and  the 

clever  story 

booklet. 

"What  I 

Know  About 

Laundries  " 

(actual 

experiences). 


LINOCORD 
BUTTONHOLES 

Easier-to-Biitton  and  Unbutton 
Thev  Dont  Tear  Out 


Geo.  P. 
Ide  &  Co. 

507 

River  St., 

Troy.  N.  Y. 
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the  reader  has  been  spared  the  dry  facts  of 
the  statistical  writer.  But  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, the  small  villages,  the  farms,  the 
haunts  of  the  fishermen,  have  yielded 
Mr.  Johnson  excellent  material  for  his 
word  pictures,  his  entertaining  character 
sketches.  And  it  is  by  his  skilful  use  of 
this  material  that  he  has  succeeded  in  con- 
veying "a  vivid  impression  of  what  the 
region  now  is  from  a  human  standpoint, 
and  of  how  it  has  developed  from  an  un- 
tamed wilderness." 

KIngsley,  Florence  Morse.  The  Transfiguration 
of  Miss  Philura.  Illustrated  by  Ethel  Pennewell 
Brown.    New  York:   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    $1  net. 

Mrs.  Kingsley's  little  story,  now  ap- 
proaching the  tenth  year  since  the  original 
publication,  has  probably  been  the  most 
popular  of  short  stories  in  book  form  issued 
during  that  period.  A  sale  approaching 
100,000  copies  is,  for  a  publication  of  that 
kind,  quite  unusual.  The  secret  of  the 
survival  of  the  book  lies  in  the  universality 
of  its  appeal.  In  bringing  it  out  in  holiday 
form,  with  illustrations  in  colors  and  large 
type,  it  is  beUeved  that  the  holiday  needs, 
first  inspired  as  long  ago  as  the  early  suc- 
cess of  the  book,  have  been  met. 

Legee,  Edward.  The  Comedy  and  Tragedy  of  the 
Second  .Empire.  8vo,  pp.  410.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $2  net. 

It  is  startUng  at  first  sight  to  learn  that 
there  is  comedy  in  the  history  of  an  empire 
and  perhaps  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  too 
apt  to  be  imprest  with  a  sense  of  humor 
over  events  that  were  by  no  means  comical 
to  the  chief  factors  in  them.  It  is  our  con- 
viction that  Napoleon  III.  has  never  been 
taken  seriously  enough  by  any  but  his  own 
countrymen.  Nobody  can  deny  that  he 
had  many  Napoleonic  quaUties.  It  is  true 
that  he  aspired  to  the  hegemony  of  Europe 
by  his  alliance  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
Crimean  War,  that  he  practically  betrayed 
Cavour  after  the  battle  of  Solferino,  and 
sacrificed  Maximilian  in  Mexico.  But  he 
ruled  his  country  well  after  the  plebiscite 
which  established  his  empire,  and  intro- 
duced many  reforms  in  the  trade  and  agri- 
culture of  France.  The  present  volume 
gives  a  very  bright  account  of  the  society  in 
which  the  court  of  the  Emperor  moved. 
The  debacle  of  Sedan  is  described  from 
original  documents  and  the  question 
whether  the  Emperor  appeared  on  the 
field  with  rouged  face  seriously  discust. 
Zola  is,  of  course,  accountable  for  the  fable. 
The  fatal  moment  when  the  Emperor  heard 
from  the  palace  corridors  the  fatal  cry, 
."Vive  la  Republique,"  brings  us  to  the 
tragic  end  of  a  dynastic  history  the  most 
interesting  in  Europe.  Mr.  Legge  gives  us 
in  this  volume  the  result  of  much  careful 
and  minute  research.  He  has  arranged  his 
material  with  such  rare  skill  as  renders 
every  page  readable,  and  while  we  see  in  his 
narrative  what  Vergil  calls  ."the  tears  of 
history,"  we  also  come  across  things  which 
are  cheerful  and  sometimes  provocative  of 
a  smile  at  the  perverse  folly  of  a  too  aspir- 
ing ambition  and  the  vain  attempt  of  a 
small  man  to  reach  the  stature  of  a  gigantic 
predecessor.  The  illustrations  are  good — 
the  index  satisfactory. 

McCabe,  Joseph.  The  Empresses  of  Rome. 
Illustrated.    New  York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co.  $4  net. 

The  author  of  this  book  will  surprize 
most  readers  by  the  extent  of  the  knowl- 
edge disclosed  as  having  suryived  respect- 
ing these  imperial  matrons.  The  period 
covered  extends  to  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  which  occurred  about  the  middle 


No  Other  Electric   Is  Controlled 
Like  the  Rauch  &  Lang 


There's  a  pwint  about  Rauch  &  Lang  Elec- 
trics that's  vitally  different  from  anything 
in  any  other  car.  It  is  the  Ranch  &  Lang 
control — the  utter  simplicity  of  it 

Here  is  a  lever  that  does  ail  the  driving 
through  the  simple  motions  of  pushing  it 
forward  and  pulling  it  back.  It  starts  the 
car  slowly,  without  a  jerk.  It  increases 
the  progress  with  a  gradual  flow 
of  power.  No  "jumping"  from 
one  speed  to  another.  It  retards 
the  car  with  an  electric  brake — 
you  simply  pull  the  lever  back. 
It  grips  the  wheelstight  and  stops 
the  car  instantly  if  pulled  all  the 
way  back.  And  it  is,  of  course, 
the  natural  impulse  to  pull  it 
way  back  in  emergencies. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  with  this  lever 
— no  matter  in  what  position  it  is — no  mat- 
ter at  what  speed — for  all  power  can  be 
instantly  shut  off  by  simply  dropping  the 
hand  on  the  metal  ring  at  rear  of  handle. 
But  the  lever  must  first  be  brought  back  to 
neutral  before  the  car  can  start.     Accident 


(^^^ 


Additional  Elxhibits  at 
our  New  York  Branch 
Show  Room,  Broadway 
and  58th  St. 

Exide  Bat- 
tery standard 
equipment. 
Special  Elec- 
tric P  n  e  u  - 
matic  or  Motz 
High-Efficien- 
cy Cushion 
Tiresoptional. 


through  forgetting  is  thus  made  an  impoui- 
bility.  Twelve-year-old  children  drive 
Rauch  &  Langs.  Tliere  was  never  a  vehi- 
cle  simpler  to  operate.  This  control  alone  is 
a  vital  reason  why  you  should  sec  this  car. 
The  finish,  upholstering,  appyearemce  and 
spaciousness  are  points  that  best  appeal  at 
close  range.  Our  catalog  goes  into  detail. 
But  the  Rauch  &  Lang  agent, 
with  the  car  right  before  you, 
can  show  you  how  these  de- 
tails all  fit  together. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  car  is  a 
perfect  whole,  from  every  stand  - 
point  of  perfection.  To  miss 
seeing  it  before  buying  a  car  is 
to  fail  to  employ  your  best 
judgment,  for  all  other  cars 
must  be  judged  by  this — must  be  compared 
with  this  standard. 

The  new  Rauch  &  Langs  are  on  show 
in  your  city. 

Send  in  your  name  now  for  an  early 
demonstration.  By  delaying  today  you 
may  have  to  wait  till  next  year. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang 
Carriage  Company 

2317  WEST  25th  STREET 


Cleveland 


From  Jan.  6th 
to  15th  Ranch  & 
Lan(  Can  will 
be  on  Exhibit  in 
the  Beantifnl 
Tarkiih  Room  of 
the  Waldorf- Ai- 
toria,  New  York 
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For  Social  Play  -Art  Backs-  Exquisite  Colors- High  Quality. 

New  Designs—  Club  Indexes  -  Ideal  for  Bridge. 

Gold  Edges  -  Air-Cushion  or  Ivory  Finish. 


OFFICIAL  RULES  OF  CARD  GAMES  -  HOYLE  UPTODATE 

ISSUED  YEARLY—  SENT  FOR  IS  CENTS  IN  STAMPS. 
THE   U.S.  PLAYING    CARD  CO..  CINCINNATI.   USA. 


In  Use  Throughout  the  World  for  General  Play 
The  Most  Durable  25  Cent  Card  Made. 
Club  Indexes  -   Air-Cushion  or  Ivory  Finish. 
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**ASafe  Leave!'' 

— and  only  one  point  needed  to  luin  ! 
Ever-changing   situations  such  as   this,  constantly 
new  problems  that  call  upon  all  the  skill  of  hand, 
eye  and  brain,  account  for  the  intense  fascination 
of  Billiards  and  Pool. 

Do  you  play  ?  You  can  do  so  now  without 
frequenting  a  public  poolroom.  You  can  have 
in  your  own  home  a 

BURROWES 

Billiard  &  Pool  Table 

and  play  while  you  are  paying  for  it. 

Burrowes  Tables  are  scientifically  correct  in  every  detail 
— angles,  pockets,  cushions,  etc. — and  adapted  to  the  most 
expert  play.  Some  of  the  leading  professionals  use  them 
for  home  practice. 

Sizes  range  up  to  4i  x  9  feet  (standard).  Tables  may 
be  set  on  dining-room  or  library  table,  or  mounted  on  their 
own  legs  or  folding  stand. 

«1 50  DOWN 

The  prices  are  $6,  $1  5,  $25,  $35.  $45.  $55,  $75,  etc., 
and  Tables  are  sold  on  easy  terms  of  $1  or  mote  down,  and 
a  small  amount  each  month.  ' 

FREE  TRIAL-NO  RED  TAPE- 

On  receipt  of  first  installment,  we  will  ship  lablp. 
Play  on  it  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory  return  it.  and 
on  its  receipt  we  will  refund  your  deposit.  Write 
today  for  illustrated  catalog  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.,  710  Center  St., Portland,  Me. 


Give  One  for  Christmas 

To  Your  Men  Friends 


or 

Send  For    ^ 
This  New 
Shaving 
Brush  For 

QA  n.««r<.           '^°^  Applying 

OU  UaVS                  Lather 

s—^  Choice  French 

_,  fr"    •  1  ^"s*'s'Blended 

free  IriHl  Badger  Hair 
^^^—  ^^^^—  Solidly  Imbed- 
ded in  Rubber 
Use  it  every  time  you  shave  for  30  days. 
Then  send  us  the  price  ($2)  or  return 
the  Brush.  Can  we  maiie  any  fairer 
offer  ?  A  man  rarely  takes  30  days  to 
decide  he  needs  this 

LUXURY 
Lather  Brush 

The  greatest  improvement  in  shaving  tools 
since  the   invention  of  the  safety   razor. 

It's  a  revelation  in  shaving  comfort-      The  loO  tapering,  round 
rubber   "  fingers  "    rub   in  the  lather  ami  soften  the  beard  far 
better  than  human  fingers  can  do  it.    A  boon  to  nvn  with  ten- 
der skiaor  ingrowing  beard— makes  any  razor  shave  well. 
Write  oD  your  business  stationery,  enclose 
business  card  or  give  references.     We  will 
promptly  send  this  Brush,  postage  prepaid. 
Your  dealer  is  authorized    to  give  you  a  HO-dau  free  trial  of 
the  Luxury  Brush  before  buying. 

Luxury  Sales  Company  **'?.*?,T;.*l?''* 


of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  reign  of  that 
degenerate  descendant  of  great  rulers  who 
curiously  bore  the  name  of  the  first  king 
and  the  first  emperor — Romulus  Augus- 
tulus — came  to  its  close.  It  therefore  does 
not  include  the  later  imperial  ladies  of  the 
Eastern  or  Byzantine  Empire,  conspicuous 
among  whom  was  Theodora.  The  author 
has  not  only  given  the  known  facts  in  the 
lives  of  these  women,  but  has  framed  them 
in  settings  composed  of  their  environ- 
ments. He  has  made  a  volume  of  very 
special  interest  and  value.  Among  the 
women  whose  lives  are  chronicled  are  those 
whom  Caligula  and  Nero  married,  Sabina, 
Faustina,  Zenobia,  and  the  wife  of 
Diocletian. 

McGiffert,  Arthur  Cushman.  Martin  Luther,  the 
Man  and  His  Work.  12mo,  pp.  409.  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.     $3  net. 

Three  lives  of  Luther  by  Americans  have 
appeared  in  the  present  year,  two  of  them 
of  notable  importance.  The  justification, 
perhaps,  is  thaf  to  each  age  the  significance 
of  a  great  life  appears  a  little  different  as 
the  value  of  his  work  develops.  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert's  contribution  has  already  had 
many  readers,  having  appeared  in  The 
Centunj  Magazine.  It  is  now  in  collected 
form  at  the  service  of  many  more,  with 
sixty  illustrations  which  are  all  appropriate 
to  the  text,  and  well  illumine  it.  The 
volume  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  not 
approached  his  subject  with  the  pen  of  a 
litterateur  but  of  a  historian.  He  took  no 
brief  to  depict  a  hero  but  to  describe  the 
man  who  "broke  the  dominance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  western 
Europe"  (p.  382),  and  "made  possible  re- 
ligious and  intellectual  liberty"  (p.  385). 
While  showing  Luther's  greatness  he  is  not 
blind  to  his  faults,  to  the  "bigotry"  (p. 
333)  which  defeated  union  with  the  re- 
formers at  Marburg,  or  to  the  temper  which 
could  not  "distinguish  personal  hatred  and 
vindietiveness  from  zeal  for  God's  glory  and 
devotion  to  his  cause"  (p.  335).  On  the 
first  page  he  promised  ' '  a  plain  and  liberal 
tale" — and  kept  his  word.  Fine  writing 
has  here  no  place,  and  the  documents  cited 
are  luminous  and  betray  the  author's  fun- 
damental use  of  sources.  The  public  and 
the  author  deserve  congratulations,  the 
former  for  having  access  to  so  plain  yet 
forceful  a  presentation,  the  latter  for 
affording  it. 

Merwin,  Henry  Childs.  The  Life  of  Bret  Harte. 
Pp.  345.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $3. 

Mr.  Merwin  has  wTitten  a  full  Life  of  one 
of  the  most  original  of  short-story  writers. 
He  has  thrown  the  strongest  lights  on 
episodes  that  show  most  clearly  Harte's 
fitness  for  his  work,  his  truthfulness  in  de- 
picting character,  and  his  literary  style. 
Bret  Harte  went  to  California  five  years 
after  the  gold  fever  broke  out.  He  Lived 
there  seventeen  years,  and  served  in  almost 
every  business  capacity  possible  for  a 
young  man.  Mr.  Merwin  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  pioneer  movement, 
and  a  detailed  social  history  of  the  country 
at  that  time.  All  this  shows  most  plainly 
that  Bret  Harte  wrote  only  of  what  he  saw, 
and  so  simply  and  in  such  a  direct,  vivid, 
and  personal  way  as  to  give  his  stories 
weight  as  well  as  charm.  "Yuba  Bill,  Col. 
Starbottle,  Truthful  James,  Ah  Sin,  and 
Jack  Hamlin"  are  only  natural  products  of 
conditions  in  which  there  was  a  dearth  of 
women.  Mr.  Merwin 's  book  has  been 
[  cordially  welcomed  and  will  be  widely  read. 


$ 


STOP  FRETTING 

OVER  YOUR  XMAS  PRESENTS 

The  most  desiraljle,  most  suitable, 
and  least  exiensive  ofallCOKKtCT 
GIFTS  IS  a  dainty 

"LENOX"  Combination  Xmas  Box 

Sent  lo  any  address  prepaid  and  insnred  for  ONE  DOLLAR 
Contenta  of  Box  def  irn^d  for  MEN  : 

fl)      15  pairs  ''  niontfi3   giiaraateed  "Lenox"  liuse, 

choice  Rlacli.  Tan,   Navy,  Grav,    -    -    -    Value  $1.00 

(2)     Beautiful    "  1  enox  "    All  Silk  Flowing-End 

"  Four  in  Hand "  Tie  to  match,    -    -    -    Value      .60 

{^)     1  pair  of  guaranteed  quality  f  uependerB,   Value      .26 

ALL  FOR   ONE  DOLLAR.      Total  Value  11.76 
Contents  of  Box  desipmed  for  WOMEN  : 

(1)     .'i  pairs  G  months    guaranteed    "I*dox"  Satin 

Finished  T.iale  Hose,   Black  or  Tan,    -     -     Value  $1.00 

(0)     ^  beautiful   corner    embroidered    Pure   Irish 

Linen  Handkerchiefs  of  superior  quality,   Value      .76 

AIL  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR.        Total  Value  11.76 
Drm^t  fnrget  to  »tnfe  the  f<i::e  and  shades  druirrd. 
^Ve  refer  to  Dun's,  Hmdatreefs.  or  any  bant  in  N.  Y.  City 

LENOX  SILK  WORKS,  Depl.24 , 5  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 

We  need  pood  Acents^ 


Short  Term  Investments 

Investment  bonds  and  notes 
issued  to  mature  in  from  one  to 
five  years  are  favored  by  many 
investors  as  yielding  a  some- 
what better  income  than  long 
time  obligations.  In  addition, 
such  securities,  particularly  of 
the  larger  issues,  usually  com- 
mand a  ready  market  and  are 
less  subject  tovi^ide  fluctuations 
in  price. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet 
giving  brief  descriptions  of  the 
principal  issues  of  such  securi- 
ties, which  we  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  on  request. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S-644 

GuarantyTrust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 

Capital  and  Surplus  -     -    $23,000,000 
Deposits 161,000,000 
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Mozans,  H.  J.  Along  the  Andes  and  Down  the 
Amazon.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  542.  New 
York:    D.  Appleton   &  Co.    $4. 

Readers  of  Dr.  Mozans'  book  have  been 
imprest  by  the  remarkable,  almost  amazinfj; 
erudition  shown  in  it.  It  has  also  a  mo- 
dernity that  is  unusual  in  scholarly  persons. 
Dr.  Mozans  scKims  to  have  been  every- 
where and  studifid  everything.  His  espe- 
cial interest  in  life  has  been  thoroughly  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  history,  antiqui- 
ties, and  people,  i)ast  and  pre.sent,  of 
northern  South  America.  To  that  end  h(i 
stored  his  mind  with  an  encyclopedia  of 
information  from  all  sources,  beginning 
with  the  ancient  Spanish  chronicles.  A 
beginning  was  made  by  an  exploratory 
journey  in  the  Orinoco  region — the  scene  of 
his  former  book  "Up  the  Orinoco";  and 
now  ho  takes  us  to  Ecuador  and  Peru,  over 
the  Cordillera,  and  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  Amazon.  His  long  and  learned  re- 
view of  the  history  and  cdvilization  of  the 
Incas  will  seem,  perhaps,  the  best  of  the 
book.  It  is  one  of  the  most  critical  and 
enlightening  studies  cf  the  subject  which 
have  appeared. 

Peck,  Annie  S.  A  Search  for  the  Apex  of  America. 
Illustrated  from  original  photographs.  Large  8vo. 
New  York:    Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.    $3.50  net. 

For  years  Miss  Peek  has  been  striving 
to  scale  the  highest  mountain  peak  of 
America,  and  at  last  she  has  achieved  her 
ambition.  The  story  of  her  four  trips  to 
South  America,  culminating  in  the  success- 
ful ascent  of  Mt.  Huascaran,  in  Peru,  is 
told  in  this  book,  and  should  take  hii^'j  rank 
in  the  annals  of  exploration  and  ad\  -nture. 
Miss  Peck  reached  the  summit  of  Huas- 
caran in  1908,  and  in  connection  with  the 
news  accounts  of  her  exploit  at  the  time, 
the  statement  was  made — Miss  Peck  dis- 
claims having  given  any  ground  for  it  — 
that  the  altitude  of  this  mountain  is  24,000 
feet.  It  happens  that  two  other  moun- 
taineers, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Workman,  held  the 
record  until  then  for  mountain  cUmbing, 
having  reached  an  elevation  of  over  23,000 
feet  in  the  Himalayas.  If  Miss  Peck  had 
climbed  a  peak  24,000  feet  high,  then  the 
record  would  be  hers.  To  settle  the  mat- 
ter Mrs.  Workman  employed  a  party  of 
scientists  to  measure  Huascaran,  and 
found,  as  a  result,  that  the  actual  height  of 
the  latter  is  22, 187  feet.  This  places  Huas- 
caran at  an  altitude  1,500  feet  greater  than 
Mt.  McKinley,  and  nearly  1,000  feet  higher 
than  Mt.  Sorata  in  Bolivia — but  it  left  the 
record  with  Mrs.  Workman,  whose  claim 
has  not  been  disputed  by  Miss  Peck.  The 
latter  has  written  an  amazingly  interesting 
book  of  South  American  exploration,  and 
her  courage  and  persistence  in  the  face  of 
apparently  insurmountable  difficulties  in- 
terest more  than  her  actual  mountain- 
cUmbing  triumphs. 

Price,  Overton  W.  The  Land  We  Live  In.  The 
Boy's  Book  of  Conservation.  With  a  Foreword  by 
Gifford  Pinchot.  Illustrated  from  Photographs 
Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  242.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.     $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Pinchot,  in  his  prefatory  remarks, 
speaks  with  great  enthusiasm  of  both  this 
book  and  of  its  author,  who  was  his  right- 
hand  man  in  the  forestry  service.  The 
praise  is  deserved,  for  from  start  to  finish 
the  book  is  compact  of  information  about 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  way 
they  ought  to  be  cared  for  while  utilized, 
and  it  is  offered  in  a  way  that  commands 
not  only  belief  but  interest.  It  could  be 
hoped  that  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land, 
and  especially  those  of  the  West  and  South! 


The  Howard  Watch 


THIS  Christmas  is 
surely  the  time  to 
gratify  for  him  one 
of  his  dearest  wishes — 
to  own  a  HOWARD 
WATCH. 

Not  that  he  hasn't  a  watch 
of  some  kind  already. 

But  the  higher  up  a  man 
gets  in  the  councils  of  the 
business  and  professional 
world  the  more  HOWARD 
owners  he  finds  among  his 
associates. 

It  is  brought  home  to  him 
more  and  more  that  the 
HOWARD  has  a  distinctive 
standing  among  the  leading 
men  of  all  callings  and  occu- 
pations. 

And  when  a  man  once  ab- 
sorbs the  prestige  of  the 
HOWARD— when  he  realizes 


what   "HOWARD   time"   is 

and  the  service  it  performs  in 

the  world's  affairs,  any  other 

watch  becomes  a  good  bit  of 

a  makeshift. 

Through  its  seventy  years'  career 
the  HOWARD  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  finest  practical  time- 
piece in  the  world. 

A  HOWARD  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch — from 
the  17-jewel  (double  roller)  in  a 
Crescent  or  Jas.  Boss  gold -filled 
case  at  $40,  to  the  "EDWARD 
Howard"  model  (23-jewel,  18K 
solid  gold  case)  at  $350 — is  fixed 
at  the  factory  and  a  printed  ticket 
attached. 

Find  the  HOWARD  jeweler  in 
your  town  and  talk  to  him.  Not 
every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a 
HOWARD.  The  jeweler  who  can 
is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little 
book.  "The  Log  of  the  HOWARD 
Watch,"  giving  the  record  of  his  own 
HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  You'll 
enjoy  it.  Drop  us  a  jxjst-card,  Dept.  O 
and  we'll  send  you  a  copy. 


E.    HOWARD   WATCH   WORKS,    Boston,    Mass. 


©SHORT-STORY  WRITING 
A  oourne  of  forl>  lessons  in  Ihc  l!istor>. 
l'>rm.  structntf.  uiid  writiiid  of  the  Miort- 
••lor.v  taiicht  h>  J.  Ilprs'  Kspnwein, 
l.tlilor.  I.i|i|iliic<ill'«  M»;r:iziiie. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Ml.  IwiiwtlD Tl    ll.-.^o  I'Inro.  spiingfl-lcl.  M»... 


FOR    CHRISTMAS 


"Hustler 
Ash  Sifter 


Here's  t'ne  sift- 
er you've  always  wanted.  No  work,  no 
w;aste,  no  dust.  Just  turn  the  handle  -  ashes 
sift  into  barrel,  unburnt  coal  drops  into  scuttle. 
Cuts  down  your  coal  bills.  Lasts  a  lifetime.  .Sold 
by  hardware  dealers  everywhere.  Wriie  toda.r  for  Fol- 
der No.  5  dcMCrlblne  thlH  Taliiahic  work,  dirt  and  monov  saver. 

Hill-Dryer  Company   ?^*;;.?:'ir^:*\fr.^: 


15  Days' 
Free  Trial! 

Your  furs,  blankets,  linens,  laces,  silks  and  wool- 
ens eome  fr*'nj  the  fracrant  depths  of  a  PiedmoDt 
Southern  Red  Oed.ir  Chest  as  perfeet  as  the  day  they  were  laid  away. 
At*s«i|ute  protection  from  moths,  niiee.  dust  and  damp.  Terydeeora- 
tli»  and  the  most  aeeeptable  of  all  Christmas  n(U  Shipped  dire.-t 
from  faotorv.  at  fail"ry  prioes.  freight  prepaid.  ITi  Days"  Free  Trial. 
S.  n.1  for  ■  The  Story  of  R<^i  Ceilar."  and  hip  eataloc  showinr  many 
styles.  SIX*  s  .-^ud  prices  *'f  Chests.  Upholstered  Wardr..'be  C<'uchcs  etc. 
PIEDMONT  KKO  CFntR  CHEST  CC      Dept.  St.    SiatrsTille.  .^.  f. 
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Free  Book  About 
Infant  Feeding  and 
HoUtein  Cows'  Milk 

You  ought  to  know  the  difference  be- 
tween Holstein  Cows'  Milk  and  ordinary 
milk,  whether  you  nurse  your  baby  or  not. 
For  if  you  do  not,  you  surely  should  know 
what  is  Nature's  best  substitute,  and  if  you 
do,  you  ought  to  know  which  milk  will 
nourish  you  best. 

Years   ago    farmers  learned    from  practical 

.  experience  that  for  some  mysterious  reason  all 

J  young  animals,  whether  pigs,  calves  or  babies, 

"grew  much  faster  and  stronger  when  fed  on 

Holstein  Milk  than  on  any  other  kind. 

Now  through  laboratory  research  and  clinical 
experiment,  the  great  specialists  have  found  out 
why  this  is  true  and  just  how  Holstein  Cows' 
Milk  differs  from  ordinary  milk  and  resembles 
mother's  milk.     Our  hterature  explains  it. 

First  ask  your  milkman  whether  he  can 
supply  you,  and  if  he  cannot,  send  us  his  name 
and  address  when  you  write  for  our  free  book, 
"The  Storv  of  Holstein  Milk." 


HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

13-L  American  Bldg^  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


"PIGS  IS  PIGS" 

That's  true,  but  the  pigs  from  which 

"Forest  Home"  Virginia  Hams 

come  are  raised  on  Virginia  farms.     Our  pigs  are  raised 
with  the  idea  of  making  the  finest,  sweetest  hams. 

Cured  Old  Southern  Style  and  aged  one  year  before  you 
get  them.     Can  you  imagine  a  better  winter's  breakfast? 

8  to  16  lbs.  each— 30c  lb.  freight  paid  on  first  shipment 
of  100  lbs.   or  more.     Shipments  made  anywhere.     Age 
improves  them.     So  order  full  winter's  supply. 
FOREST   HOME    FARM.    FURCELLVILLE,    VA. 


The  Jersey  Cow  for 
Beauty  and  Utility 

The  crowning  ornament  of  a  pas- 
toral scene  is  the  gentle,  beautiful 
Jersey  Cow.  For  the  Country 
Home  she  is  chosen  on  sight. 

For  the  producing  of  milk,  cream 
and  butter  for  the  home  table,  she 
is  preferred  because  Jersey  milk  is 
rich. 

But  if  you  are  in  the  dairy  business  to 
make  money,  cold,  hard  facts  will  also 
lead  you  to  the  Jersey  as  the  best  profit- 
producer.  She  gives  milk  that  commands 
top-notch  price.  She  produces  more 
butter  for  the  same  cost  of  keep  than  any 
other  breed. 

For  proof  of  this  statement,  write  to 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

8"West  17th  St..  New  York 


might  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it; 
and  to  that  end  its  suitability  for  school 
and  rural  circulating  libraries  should  be 
distinctly  announced. 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  what  the  United 
States  had  originally  in  arable  lands,  for- 
ests, waterways,  mineral  wealth,  etc.,  and 
an  account  of  how  some  of  these  resources, 
especially  that  of  the  woodlands,  have  been 
wasted,  the  author  describes  what  a  na- 
tional forest  to-day  is  like,  why  it  is  pro- 
tected, and  how  the  Government's  watch- 
men, the  forest  rangers,  try  to  preserve 
it  against  robbers,  fire,  and  other  injuries. 
This  chapter  contains  a  great  deal  of  news 
for  everybody,  and  is  adventurous  enough 
in  its  incidents  to  please  the  dullest. 

The  nation's  wealth  in  farms  and  cul- 
tivable lands  and  the  work  of  the  Recla- 
mation Service  furnish  material  for  another 
highly  informatory  chapter.  Mines  and 
mining-claims  are  explained,  and  espe- 
cially property  in  coal-beds  and  the  meth- 
ods of  working  it.  Sportsmen  will  read 
with  attention  what  is  said  of  the  need  of 
caring  for  what  wild  game  remains.  Two 
final  chapters — "What  this  Means  to  Us," 
and  another,  "How  We  Can  Help,"  con- 
tain a  great  deal  of  value  and  interest. 
The  whole  is  so  brightly  and  simply  done, 
and  is  enlivened  by.  so  many  illustrations 
and  anecdotes,  that  a  really  remarkable 
result  is  attained  in  presenting  a  hard  sub- 
ject in  a  readable  way. 

Rackbam,  Arthur.  Siegfried  and  the  Twilight 
of  the  Gods.  10x12,  pp.  180.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     $5  net. 

The  art  of  Arthur  Rackham  still  justly 
continues  to  furnish  delight  to  countless 
lovers  of  fine  illustration.  This  year  he  has 
produced  another  superb  volume  of  many 
full-color  drawings,  the  subject  of  which  is 
the  second  part  of  the  great  story  of  the 
Niebelungs'  Ring,  Siegfried,  and  Gotter- 
dammerung,  a  companion  to  his  The 
Rheingold  and  The  Valkyrie  of  last  year. 
The  text  is  that  of  Margaret  Armour.  Mr. 
Rackham  is  never  happier  than  when  con- 
juring out  of  his  imagination,  unspoiled  by 
his  early  career  as  an  insurance  canvasser, 
the  forms  of  dwarfs,  fairies,  and  all  the  pic- 
turesque heroes  and  heroines  of  folk-lore; 
and  the  magic  atmosphere  of  the  Ring  has 
never  found  a  more  sympathetic  artist. 
Among  the  most  imaginative  of  his  draw- 
ings are  those  of  Mime  finding  the  mother 
of  Siegfried  in  the  forest,  the  dusk-envel- 
oped Three  Norns,  Fafner  the  dragon,  the 
Dwarfs  quarreling  over  the  dragon's  body, 
and  those  of  the  Rhine  Maidens.  But  all 
are  splendidly  conceived  and  instinct  with 
that  spirit  of  romance  which  inspired  an- 
other artist  to  express  the  legend  in  bold 
and  individual  musical  form. 


Give  This- 


Here's  one  Christmas  present 
that  will  give  absolute  satisfac- 
tion— always. 

The  first  perfect,  artificial  light— a  soft,  clear,  restful, 
sunshine-like  radiance — the  first  real  improvement  in  oil- 
burning  since  1772— 135  years  ahead  of  all  other  lamps.and 
because  of  this  the  only  one  that  is  or  can  be  sold  under  a 

Perpetual  Guarantee 

This  means  it  is  never  sold  unless  it  satisfies.  Your 
money  back  any  time  if  it  doesn't.  The 
Master  Lamp  is  manufactured  and  sold 
only  by  us  direct  to  users,  charges  pre- 
paid. Send  for  catalog.  Address  Dept.H, 

United  Lamp  and  Burner  Company  I 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  I 


The 


Master  L 


amp 


'  Condensed   Sunshine 


"riie  Latest  and  Best 

translation  of  the  Scriptures"  is  the  iman- 
imous  opinion  of  the  Biblical  scholars 
with  regard  to  the 

American 

StBmtanl 

Bible 

Edited  by  tho  American 
Revision  Commltieo 

This  version  is  used  and  recom- 
mended by  Ministers,  Superin- 
tendents, Sunday  School  Teach- 

ers  and  Leaders  of  Bible  Study 

Classes,  because  it  is  more  true  to  the 
original  and  requires  less  explanation 
than  any  other. 

The  Council  of  the  Reformed 
Churehea  in  America  holdtngthe  Prei- 
byterian  System,  recommended  that: 

"The  first  and  chief  text-book  should  be  the 
Bible  itself,  and  preferably  the  AMERICAN 
STANDARD  VERSION,  with  references. 
a  Bible  Dictionary  and  Concordance  and 
Subject  Index."  „       ,     . 

The  demand  for  the  Amencan  Standard 
Bible  is  so  great  that  the  publishers  have  al- 
ready made  the  entire  Bible  in  this  version  in 
eight  sizes  of  type  and  over  200  styles  of  bind- 
ing to  meet  every  want.     Prices,  35c  upward. 

For  Sale  by  All  Booksellers.  Send  for  Booklet 

THOMAS   MELSOM   «    SOMS 

BibU  Publishers  for  tht  American 

Revision  Committer 

381 G  Fourth  Ave.,  Mew  York 
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Robertson,  Eric.  Wordsworth  and  the  English 
Lake  Country.  With  47  drawings  by  Arthur  Tucker, 
R.B.A.,  and  maps.  8vo.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    $2.26  special  net. 

As  published  in  England,  this  book  bears 
the  title  "Wordsworthshire,"  the  name 
given  to  the  Lake  Country  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell.  Mr.  Robertson,  who  was  for- 
merly Professor  of  Enfjlish  in  the  Punjab 
University,  and  is  now  a  parish  priest  at 
Windermere,  gives  the  literary  motive  for 
his  work  in  the  opening  paragraph  to  the 
present  volume:  "When  the  reader  gets 
past  its  brief  initial  chapter,  this  book  will 
be  found  to  be  neither  a  Guide  to  the  Lakes, 
nor  an  analysis  of  Wordsworth's  Complete 
Works,  but  a  series  of  suggestions  about  a 
Poet's  mind  in  relation  to  the  country  in 
which  he  dwelt."  His  book  is  thus  a  sort 
of  literary  biography  illustrated  through- 
out by  the  facts  of  local  environment. 
Perhaps  no  poet  in  history  offers  so  rich  an 
opportunity  for  this  sort  of  treatment  as 
Wordsworth,  whose  eloquent  muse  ex- 
pended itself  in  spiritual  interpretations  of 
the  rare  natural  scenery  from  which  it 
gained  its  inspiration.  It  would  be  hard 
to  imag^ine  Wordsworth  away  from  the 
English  Lakes,  just  as  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  this  beautiful  region  without  the 
nature-loving  poet  who  sang  its  glories  so 
well.  The  intimate  connection  between 
the  two  has  been  admirably  traced  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  whose  book  forms  a  genuine 
addition  to  Wordsworthian  literature,  an 
excellent  complement  to  Knight's  "Eng- 
lish Lake  District  as  Interpreted  in  the 
Poems  of  Wordsworth." 

Koss,  Edward  Alsworth.  The  Changing  Chinese. 
The  Conflict  of  Oriental  and  Western  Cultures  in 
China.  100  illustrations.  Cloth,  8vo,  pp.  350. 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.     $2.40  net. 

Nothing  could  be  more  "timely"  than 
the  appearance  of  this  excellent  book  at  the 
present  juncture  when  all  eyes  are  fixt  in 
curious  expectancy  on  China,  and  the  very 
"conflict"  mentioned  has  become  an  actual 
civil  war.  The  author  is  professor  of 
sociology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
writer  of  "Social  Control,"  "Foundations 
of  Sociology,"  etc.;  and  has  been  referred 
to  as  "  the  first  sociologist  of  adequate  mod- 
em equipment  who  has  sought  keys  to  the 
interpretation  of  Chinese  society  by  the 
method  of  first-hand  observation,  namely, 
six  months  of  inquiry  and  10,000  miles  of 
travel  in  China. "  His  conclusion  is  that  the 
ills  which  every  one  perceives,  and  which 
have  led  to  the  present  turmoil,  lie  chiefly 
in  peculiarities  of  Chinese  social  organiza- 
tion; and  that  what  seem  to  us  racial 
traits,  which  can  not  be  got  rid  of,  are,  on 
the  contrary,  merely  the  results  of  their 
circumstances  and  historical  development. 
Chief  among  these  evils  is  overcrowding 
and  the  inabihty,  due  to  ignorance  and 
isolation,  to  raise  enough  food  to  go  around. 

The  oft-praised  solidarity  of  the  Chinese 
family,  he  tells  us,  far  from  being  a  source 
of  strength,  has  so  stimulated  multiplica- 
tion as  to  make  China  the  theater  of  the 
direst  struggle  for  subsistence  to  which  any 
civilized  people  has  ever  been  subject. 

Extensive  inquu-y  among  physicians 
in  China  shows  him  that  the  menace  of  the 
coolie's  competition  with  the  white  laborer 
is  not  the  coolie's  superiority  in  efficiency, 
but  the  greater  tolerance  of  his  physique  to 
coarse  food,  contaminated  water,  bad  air, 
fatigue  poison,  and  noxious  microbes.  ' '  The 
yellow  laborer  can  underlive  the  white,  but 
not  outdo  him." 
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THE  MARK  OF  QUALITY , 


THE    DANCERS    OF    THE    ORIENT 
invariably  chose  a  soft  rug  upon   which   to 
display  the  intricate  steps  and  lithe  motions 
of  the  Eastern  dances. 

^  We  too  need  rugs — rugs  of  artistic  Oriental  designs  and 
soft  Oriental  colorings — rugs  that  will  sink  harmoniously 
into  the  color  scheme  of  our  rooms — rugs  that  we  can  live 
with  contentedly,     fl  In  the 

-^"-:     1§^f)tttall  airabtc  aaugs 

you  have  a  nig  of  wonderful  texture,  the  soft, high, 
resilient  pile  sinking  luxuriously  under  the  foot. 
In  design  we  offer  you  close  imitations  of  beauti- 
ful old  Oriental  masterpieces  worked  out  in  their 
rich,  mellow  colorings.  The  length  of  pile  and 
the  use  of  splendid  material  insure  you  great 
resistance  to  wear,  while  our  dyes  are  subjected 
to  rigid  tests  in  our  laboratory  before  use. 
^ These  rugs  were  primarily  made  to  fill  the  need 
^^  of  those  in  search  of  the  artistic  and  beautiful  as 

well  as  durable,  who  cannot  afford  a  high  priced 
Oriental.  The  Whittall  method  of  manufacture, 
taking  advantage  of  each  and  every  mechanical 
improvement, is  able  to  produce  a  splendid  rug  at 
a  moderate  price.  ^The  name  "Whittall' s"  woven 
into  the  back  of  every  rug  and  yard  of  carpet  is 
your  guarantee  of  the  manufacturer's  high  stand- 
ard of  perfection.      Send  for  our  booklet, 

"  Oriental  Art  in  American  Rugs" 

with  its  splendid  descriptions  of  Oriental  design  and 
its  beautiful  plates  of  Whittall  reproductions. 

fVe  nill  tend  it  free. 
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M.J.  WHITTALL 

D  E  P  T  .  Y     

WORC  E  STERMASS 

ESTABLISHED-  1880 
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Don't  Risk 
Your  Savings 

in  securities  you  do  not  know  about 
and  that  are  created  solely  to  sell 
to  the  uninformed. 

There  are  plenty  of  safe,  sound 
bonds,  yielding  attractive  rates  of 
interest  that  are  within  ihe  reach  of 
small  investors.  We  would  like  to 
tell  you  about  them.  They  are 
issued  in  denominations  of  $100 
and  $500.  Write  for  booklet, 
"Small  Bonds  for  Investors." 

BEYER  &  COMPANY 

52  William  St,       New  York' 


USE  THE 

Rotastrop 

For  10  Days 

FREE 


Sharpens  Any  Razor  in  2  Seconds 

Write  at  once  for  the  10  Day  Free  Trial  Otfer  we  are 
making  on  this  scientific  stropping  machine— use  it  10 
days,  if  you  don't  like  it  return  it  to  us.  Sharpens  both 
sides  off  any  saict>'  or  ordinary  blade  at  s^imc  time.  72  strop- 
pinys  in  2  seconds.  Sinply  drop  in  the  blade  and  turn 
the  handle. 

A    Most  Useful  Christinas  Gift 

.■\  cift  to  delicht  e%ery  man^he  most  practical  present 
you  could  find  :  used  even'  dav  :  sruarantees  a  delig^^ri  ;1 
st.ive;  makes  safety  razor  blades  Last  tor  mont'  s,  r>.  n't 
h-1  to  write  todav  for  free  bo.  V;  and  Spvdal  Christmas 
Frae  Trial  OHar. 

BURKE  MFG.  CO.    Dept.  Z379   Dayton.  Ohio 
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More  About  Divided  Risk 
Real  Estate  Investments 

Koundup,  Montiina.  is  ii  young  city  which 
hiis  to-day  a  populntion  of  1800  peo]iie.  The 
assessed  value  of  Roundup  is  over  lialf  a 
million  dollars.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  Roundup  in  five  years  will  have  10.0(10 
population.  Yet  Five  Years  ago  Roundup 
was  practically  non-existent. 

Roundup  is  one  of  seventeen  young  Pacific 
NorthwHstcrn  cities  located  on  new  trans- 
continental railroads  and  surrounded  by 
rich,  agricultural,  mining  and  timber 
lands,  in  which  we  offer  .vou  an  opportunity 
to  invest  according  to  our  Five-lot,  Five- 
town,  Divided  Risk  Plan.  We  own  choice 
building  lots  in  these  seventeen  young 
cities,  selected  from  over  three  hundred 
towns  which  we  personally  inspected. 

We  offer  you  at  attractive  prices  allot- 
ments of  five  lots  one  in  each  of  five  different 
towns:  easy  payment  plan  if  you  prefer. 
No  interest— we  pay  all  taxes. 

Had  we  offered  you  a  few  years  ago  a 
similar  proposition  covering  the  cities  of 
Denver,  Oklahoma  City,  Omaha,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Kansas  City,  five  lots,  relatively 
as  well  located,  would  be  worth  to-day  at 
least  Twenty-five  Thousand  Dollars. 

This  is  a  safe,  secured  investment— not  a 
"land  scheme." 

Our  unique  divided  risk  selling  plan 
safe-guards  your  money  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  profit  is  exceedingly  good. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

A  limited  amount  of  territory 

is  stiJi available  for  responsible 

representatives 

NORTHWEST  TOWNSITE   COMPANY 

310  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Accepted  by  the 
U,  S.  Goveminent 
as  security  for 


BONDS 

Postal  Savings  Bank  Deposits 

ffer.     Instead  of  the    2%    the 

■4V|%t.4M% 


are  the  only  class  we  offer.     Instead  of  the    2%    the 

Postal  Banks  pay  these 

Bonds  will   yield   from 

IVrite  for  FREE  Circular. 

New  First  Nat'I  Bank,  Dept.  C-1  Columbut,  O. 


It  Will  Pay  You  to  Use  a 
Comptometer 


Because— 

It's  a  good  adding  machine — has  twice  the  speed 
of  any  other. 

It  is  the  easiest  and  fastest  machine  for  all  multi- 
plications and  divisions  in  business  accounting. 

Its  dead-sure  accuracy  prevents  mistakes. 

It  is  easily  operated — you  touch  the  keys,  the 
machine  does  the  rest. 

It  has  no  lever  to  pull  after  each  item;  no  car- 
riage to  handle,  no  ribbon  to  replace. 

It  would  seem  impossible  for  us  to  do  the  work 
we  are  now  doin^  without  the  Comptometer. 
\  ounglove  Lumber  Co,, 

Jolinstown,  N.  Y. 

Ask  for  our  booklet  "Rapid  Mechanical  Calcu- 
lation" describing  its  uses  in  nearly  every  line  of 
business;  or,  better  still,  write  for  a  machine  on 
free  trial. 


.    '*''»S  5^ieJ      DIVIDES 


The  great  amount  of  evidence  of  con- 
ditions of  life  in  rural  districts  and  villages, 
as  well  as  in  cities;  the  intelligent  observa- 
tion of  educational,  industrial,  and  mili- 
tary movements,  and  the  many  narratives 
and  opinions  cited  from  people  of  all  sorts 
with  whom  he  has  lived  and  talked,  illus- 
trated by  excellent  photographs,  make  the 
book  as  interesting  and  enlightening  to  the 
average  reader  as  it  will  be  useful  to  the 
specialist  in  Chinese  politics  or  affairs.  It 
may  be  warmly  praised  as  a  most  pene- 
trating study  of  China  and  what  it  is  likely 
to  become. 

Shaw-Sparrow,  Walter.  Frank  Brangwyn  and 
His  Works.  Cloth  gilt,  4to.  Boston:  Dana  Estes 
&  Co.     $3.50  net. 

Something  in  the  mixt  blood  of  Mr. 
Brangwyn  must  account  for  his  versatility. 
He  resembles  the  men  of  the  renaissance 
more  than  any  of  the  moderns  we  can 
think  of  in  the  many-sidedness  of  his  artis- 
tic expression.  Tho  he  is  still  young  and 
the  years  to  come  will  doubtless  add  im- 
mensely to  the  volume  of  his  output,  yet 
there  is  matter  here  for  this  respectably 
sized  volume  which  treats  of  his  oil  pic- 
tures, water-colors,  tempera  painting,  dec- 
orative paintings,  sketches,  etchings,  de- 
signs for  household  furniture,  stained  glass, 
etc.  His  achievements  in  these  various 
fields  are  well  illustrated  in  the  numerous 
pictures  that  adorn  the  w^ork;  color  illus- 
tration especially  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
virile,  vibrant  quality  of  his  work  with  the 
brush.  As  to  the  human  comedy  that 
finds  interpretation  here,  it  is  no  disparage- 
ment that  the  names  of  Jean  Frangois 
Millet  or  of  Constantin  Meunier  suggest 
kindred  spirits.  Brangwyn  is  still  him- 
self, and  bears  well  the  test  of  comparison 
with  these  masters. 

The  narrative  of  his  life  explains  the 
forceful  personality  behind  the  work. 
PVom  his  boyhood  in  Bruges,  to  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  where  he  worked  under 
WiUiam  Morris,  on  to  the  adventurous 
voyages  he  has  made  all  over  the  world, 
there  is  a  story  that  makes  the  book  highly 
readable,  aside  from  the  appraisement  of 
the  artist's  work. 

Shelley,  Henry  C.  The  British  Museum:  Its 
History  and  jTreasures.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  pp. 
355.     Boston:    L.  C.  Page    &  Co.j  $4  net. 

That   an   institution   so   honorable   and 


FELT  &  TARRANT  MFG.  CO.,  1731  N.  Paulina  St., 
Chicago,  III. 


§URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  im- 
proves flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents 
biting.  In  the  blending,  seven  different  to- 
baccos are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia"  is  in 
a  class  by  itself — nothing  so  rich  in  flavor — 
so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild  stimulant. 

Ai  i 'our  Dealer'' s. 

SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY 

204  Broadway,  New  York. 


DANNER 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


.HIGHEST 
OF  IDEALS 
REALIZED 


.lohn  Danncr  hiiilt  Ins  first  lici.ikrase  about  1S70 — built  it 
^vell.  not  huiriedly,  witb  utmost  care,  lovin;;  his  work. 
Sinre  then  thousands  of  Danner  cases  have  been  made  and 
each  with  the  same  .liin— a  perfect  bookcase.  New  ideas 
liave  been  introduced— but  only  such  as  helped  realize  his 
ideals.  Always  there  has  been  demanded  exacting  work- 
manship and   perfect  execution  of   his  conceptions. 

Orisrinal,  Exclusive  Features 
Vortical  sliding  doors,  set  on  rubber-tired  wheels;  adjust- 
able shelves:  perfect  sanitation.  Many  styles  and  finishes. 
Our  catalogue  describes  and  illustrates  these,  tells  just  why 
Danner  bookcases  are  best  and  suggests  many  pleasing 
arrangements  of  units — for  home  and  office.  A  Danner 
bookcase  will  solve  the  problem  of  "what  to  give  for  Xmas." 

SOLD  BY  MANY 
DEALERS 

If  yon  don't  find 
the  Danner  in  any     I 
store  near   yon,     I 
write  to  as    for 
free  catalogue. 
JOHN   DANNER 
MFG.  CO. 

21  Harris  Street.   /       _  r^-"-'-^~ 

Canton.  (thio     / 

/         '.;   . 


INDIAN  MOCCASINS 

Lioed.  also  Moci'nsin  Slippers,  made  of   gonuine 
Moosehide,    Indian  tanned  and  elaborately  eui- 
roidered  with  Indian  tribal  designs,  make  sen- 
sible Christmas  presents,  beautifully  made  and 
very  comfortable.     Men'8   sizes,  6  to  11 ,,  $2.75; 
Ladies*    and  Bnys*  sizes.  2  to  5.  $2.2o  ;    Chil- 
s  sizes.  5  to  10,  $1.50.       Either  kind  sent 
prepaul  upon  rei'eipt  of  price.   Moneyre- 
funded  if  they  are   not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

METZ  &  SCHLOERB 

140  Main  St.         Oshkosh,  Wis. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 


The  Pens  that  put  the  ink  on 
the  paper  without  a  splutter. 

Sample  card  of  12  different  numbers 
and  2  good  penholders  for  10  cents. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.,     349  BroadwaY,  New  York 
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esteemed  as  the  British  Museum  and  so 
generous  and  beneficent  to  every  humble 
climber  on  Parnassus  should  have  a  popular 
representative  in  the  book  world  is  de- 
cidedly fitting.  Mr.  Shelley  has  written  a 
history  and  a  description  worthy  of  the 
Museum  both  in  dignity  and  in  usefulness 
to  the  general  public.  Th(!  history,  which 
occupies  the  first  third  of  the  book,  is  a 
chapter  almost  unique  in  the  record  of 
human  culture.  Museums  and  libraries 
open  to  the  entire  public  are  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  to-day  that  one  fails  to 
realize  what  meager  facilities  were  formerly 
afforded  to  any  but  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth  or  intellect.  The  British  Museum 
rose  with  uncertain  pinions,  phenix-like, 
from  the  flames  that  singed  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  library.  How  statesmen  anti- 
quarian or  literary  and  public-spirited  col- 
lectors strove  with  uninterested  or  penu- 
rious parliaments  to  secure  for  the  nation 
the  combination  of  the  Cottonian  Library, 
the  Harleian  manuscripts,  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane's  collection  of  curios  Mr.  Shelley 
has  recounted  with  an  abundance  of  con- 
temporary coloring.  A  chapter  on  "Some 
Notable  Officials"  testifies  to  the  ability 
and  wisdom  with  which  the  growth  of  the 
Museum  has  been  controlled  and  directed. 
In  dealing  with  the  treasures  of  the  Mu- 
seum the  author  treads  the  narrow  path 
between  mere  dry  cataloguing  and  diffuse 
admiration  with  considerable  skill.  The 
printed  books,  the  manuscripts,  the  relics 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Egypt,  of  Assyria 
and  Babylonia,  of  prehistoric  man,  the  dis- 
coveries of  ethnography,  and  the  records  of 
the  ornamental  arts,  are  treated  in  succes- 
sion as  if  a  cultured  guide  were  taking  one 
leisurely  through  the  many  rooms,  weaving 
his  tale  with  a  real  comprehension  of  the 
living  relation  of  one  object  to  another,  and 
so  delightfully  that  one  ends  without 
"museum-fatigue."  The  reading  of  Mr. 
Shelley's  book  will  not  only  add  to  one's 
interest  in  the  British  Museum,  but  will 
also  make  visits  to  our  own  museums  and 
libraries  much  more  appreciative. 

Short,  Josephine  Helena.  Chosen  Days  in  Scot- 
land. Pp.  373.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
Co.     1911.     $2. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  good  guide-book  is 
good  reading,  but  Miss  Short  has  so  com- 
bined the  detailed  information  of  the  dif- 
ferent localities  with  the  charm  and  literary 
atmosphere  of  the  country  that  the  literary 
traveler  "will  see  the  true  coloring  and 
catch  the  real  flavor  as  fully  as  the  actual 
voyager."  She  starts  from  the  borderland 
in  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  works  her  way 
along  from  city  to  town  and  from'town  to 
lake,  giving,  as  she  goes  along,  the  points 
of  interest  for  the  visitor  with  .a  rriass  of 
historical  information  that  connects  each 
place  in  our  minds  with  the*  knowledge 
already  planted  there  by  the  works  of 
Scott,  Burns,  Byron,  Stevenson,  and 
others.  Queen  Mary,  Bonny  Charlie,  and 
the  life  and  strife  they  stood  for,  become 
very  real  in  these  pages,  and  the  account  of 
a  visit  to  the  Orkney  Islands  and  the  Isle 
of  Skye,  off  the  usual  route  of  the  tourist, 
is  unique  and  fascinating.  The  Highlands 
and  the  Lakes,  and  the  romantic  back- 
ground of  the  beautiful  castles  of  the  coun- 
try are  described  with  a  wealth  of  histor- 
ic detail.  The  author's  own  descriptions 
are  augmented  by  those  of  the  famous 
poets  and  novelists  who  have  always  found 
Scotland  a  land  of  inspiration.  There  are 
many  illustrations,  reproductions  from  pho- 
tographs taken  by  Miss  Short,  and  the 
book  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  literature 
of  the  land  of  romance  and  poesy. 


"17  Cents  a  Day 

The  Plan  that  Promotes  Success 


ff 


THE    "  17-Cents-a-Day"    Plan    of    pur- 
chasing  The  Oliver  Typewriter  means 
more    than     promoting     sales   of    this 
wonderful  writing  machine. 

This  Plan  is  a  positive  and  powerful  factor 
in  promoting  the  success  of  all  who  avail  them- 
selves of  its  benefits. 

It  means  that  this  Company  is  giving 
practical  assistance  to  earnest  people  every- 
where by  supplying  them— y^r  pennies — with 
the  best  typewriter  in  the  world. 

The  "  i7-Cents-a-Day"  Plan  is  directly  in 
line  with  the  present-day  movement  to  substi- 
tute typewriting  for  handwriting  in  business 
correspondence. 

Ownership  of  The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  essentials  of  success. 


17  Cents  a  Day 
Buys  Newest  Model 

We  sell  the  new  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5 
for  17  Cents  a  Day. 

We  guarantee  our  No.  ^  to  be  absolutely  our 
best  model. 

The  same  machine  that  the  great  corpora- 
tions use. 

Their  dollars  cannot  buy  a  better  machinre 
than  you  can  get  ior  pennies. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  5  has  many  great 
conveniences  not  found  on  other  machines. 

We  even  supply  it  equipped  to  write  the 
wonderful  new  PRINT YPE— for  17  Cents 
a  Day. 


"17  Cents  a  Day"  and  The 

PriniTj^pc — ^ 


OLIVER 

TypcWri+fer 

The  Standard  Visible   Writer 


There  is  no  patent  on  the  "  17-Cents-a-Day" 
Purchase  Plan. 

We  invented  \t  and  presented  it  to  the  public, 
with  our  compliments. 

The  "17-Cents-a-Day"  Plan  leaves  no  excuse 
for  writing  in  primitive  longhand.  We  have 
made  it  so  easy  to  own  The  Oliver  Typewriter 
that  there  is  no  need  even  to  rent  one. 

Just  say  "17  Cents  a  Day" — save  your 
pennies — and  soon  the  machine  is  yours! 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  selling  by  thousands 
for  17  Cents  a  Day. 

When  even  the  School  Children  are  buying 

machines  on  this 
simple,  practical 
plan,  don't  you 
think  it  is  time  for 
you  to  get  an  Oliver 
Typewriter  .■" 


A  Money-Making 
Machine 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  is  a  mo>iey-makingm'ax:\vme. 
It  helps  "big  business"'  pile  up  huge  profits. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  rely  on  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  for  their  very  bread  and  butter. 

A  small  first  payment  puts  the  machine  in  your 
possession. 

Then  you  can  make  it  earn  the  money  to  meet  the 
little  payments. 

If  you  are  running  a  business  of  your  own,  use  The 
Oliver  Typewriter  and  make  the  business  ^roa'. 

If  you  want  to  get  a  start  in  business,  use  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  as  a  oattering  ram  \o  force  your  nay  in  ' 

Tne  ability  to  operate  The  Oliver  Typewriter  is 
placing  young  jieople  in  good  positions  every  day. 

Get  the  Oliver  Typewriter— on  the  "  J7-Cents-a- 
Day"  Plan— it  will  help  you  win  success. 

Ask  About 
"The  Easy  Way" 

to  secure  the  newest  model  Oliver  Typewriter  No.  .*>.  The 
Art  Catalog  and  full  particulai-s  of  the  "  17-Cents-a-Day" 
Purchase  Plan  will  be  sent  promptly  on  request.    Address 


The    Oliver    Typewriter 

826   Oliver   Typeivriter  Building 


Co. 


Agencies  Everywhere 


CHICAGO 


LILY  OF 
THE  VALLEY. 


,;'   PAUL/; 
/RIEGERSS. 


'aul^ie^^rs 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 

Fifty  limes  the  strength  of  ordinary  perfume. 
Ideal  flower  perfumes  in  the  most  possible  con- 
centrated form.  Free  from  alcohol.  Tfie 
finest  perfume  science  ever  produced.  One 
drop  diffuses  the  odor  of  thousands  of  blo5soms 
and  lasts  for  weeks.  A  dainty  Christmas, 
Birthday  or  Wedding  Gift. 

Five  odors  i  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Violet, 
Rose,  Crab  Apple,  Lilac.  Bottle  with  long 
glass  stopper  from  which  to  drop  the  perfume. 
Put  upin  poiished-tumedmapleboT.  Packed 
ready  to  mail.  Money  refunded  if  this  is  not 
the  finest  perfume  you  ever  used. 
$1.50  a  Bottle  at  Druggists  or  Mail 
Sendchcck-. stamps,  nininn unlf  nir currency 

PAUL    RIECER 

all    First    Slre«»t.    Jiiiii    Kranolsoo 

'i  tH  So.  JoirorsonSlDM'l.  Clil<-n»ro 

Paris.      \t'ic  y<frk       .'viii  Francisco 

A  mliiUtiire  bottle  mailpd  for  ^(1  t«ntt 

(it  jroii  mention  d«aler*i  naaie) 


Only 
Cents 


Anti  '  Nicotine  Calabasit  Pipe 

THIS  splendid  Calabash  is  modeled  ou  Uio  lines  of  tho  original 
African  Calabash  Gourd.     1  have  placed  in  it  nif  famoas 
Anti-Nicotino  Bowl    made  of  a  clay-like  material  which 
absorbs  (be  aioctioe  ai^J  u««-9  It  to  c<  Vr  tb«  pipe  Uk«  th«  fiaect  Meertctonau 

Threm  tof  One  Dollmf  .  J.T.ifpi^  ^Z I^;^ 

ftintee.  It  U  alwarg  weet,  clean,  drr.  Wtlh  Ofrman  t^ilTer  moaDitn^  40 
ceot8  ««ch,  thr««  f.T  a  d  lltr.  Sfrt  jirrv»-  1  acT*here  with  a  copy  of  oor 
fioe  c«tai<.<fc  of  •mokm' anioleft.  i-r\  \  t>-ijT.  >1od«t  t«ck  If  Dot  satlsflrd. 
U.lleajtra.TheSiDoker'BKrleod.  ItdHemrrsBldrtSuLoaU,  Mck 

How  to  Accumulate  $1,000,00 

Write  now  for  our  free  booklet  telling  all 
about  our  $51X1,  $1,(XX1,  $2.o(Xl  and  $o.tXX) 

'^^"  BONDS  °°  '"'^ 


Yr.  Trust 


Paymenti 


I'rotit  shariufcT.     Int*Tt*>t  p:ij\iblo  8emi-annunll>  . 

GUARANTbE   TRUST   L    BANKING    CO..    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bond   Ueparlmrnt   KMahlUbrd   ls99 

CAPITAL  $500,000.00 
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COMFY 

Footwear 


The  Peerless 

A   Comfy-Felt   slipper  trimmed  with 
ribbon  in  colors  to  match.  Very  hand- 
some and  of  course  very  "comfy." 
Women's,  Black,  Red,  Brown,  Light 
and  Dark  Gray,  Purple,  Wine.Old     Price 
Rose,  Lavender,  Taupe,  Pink,  Wis- 
taria, and  Light  Blue        .        .        .     $1.50 

Delivered 


Picture  Comfys 

For  Children 
Dutch  Kids  and  Rabbit     .     .     .     Brown,  Blue 

Clown Red,  Pink,  Light  Blue 

Misses'  $1.25.  Child's  $1.10.  Delivered 


The  Tailor-Made 


Women's,    Navy    Blue,    Light     and     Price 
Dark  Gray, lied.  Wine, Brown  and 
Black $1.25 

Men's,  Red,  Brown,  Navy  Blue  and 

Dark  Gray $1.50 

Delivered 

Send  for  oar  handsome  illustrated  Catalogne,  No.  40, 

showing  many  new  styles. 


Dan'l  Green  Felt  Shoe  Co. 

110-112  East  13th  St.,  New  York 


IF  YOU 


STAMMER 


I  -will  send  you  my  93-paee  book  *'Advice 
to  Stammerers"  Free.  It  explains  how  I 
quickly  and  permanently  cured  myself. 
Profit  by  my  experience  and  write  for  free 
bnok  and  advice.  BENJ.  PJ.  BOGVE, 
1626  North  UlinoU  St^  iDdianapolis,  lad. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


is  one  of  the  stron;?  features  that  have  helped 
to  earn  the   present  world-wide  reputa- 
lion  and  endorsement  of  the  DAUS  IM- 
PROVED TIP  TOP  DUPLICATOR,     No 
printer's  ink  used.     No  expensive  sup- 
plies. 100   copies  from   pen-writtsn 
and    50   copies    from   type-written 
original.     Sent  on  ten  days'   trial 
without  deposit.     Complete  Dupl  i- 
cator,  with  *^  Dansco"  Oiled     d^C 

Toik 


Linen  Rat*k.,  iT'irntiv.-  r<A\, 

i'eUx  V.  i>ans  Dnplirator  Co.,  Uaus  BIdg.,  Ill  John  St..  Ne 


V-1    VALLEY  ULnb 


See  Them  BEFORE  Paying;! 

These  gemsare  chemical  white 
eapphires— LOOK  like  Dia- 
monds. Stand  acid  and  firs 
diamond  tests.  So  hard  they 
easily  scratch  a  file  and  will  cut  glass. 
Brilliancy  guaranteed  26  years.  All 
mounted  in  lllC  solid  gold  diamond  mountings.  Will 
Bend  you  any  style  ring,  pin  or  stud  tor  exa^ilnatlon— 
•llcharges  prepaid— no  moneyin  advance.  Write  today 
forfree Illustrated  booklet, special  prices*  ring  measure 
WBITE  VAIIEY  GEM  CO.,  773  SiiiBldg.,lndiuupaUs,  Indiana 


Steven-son,  Burton  E.  The  Spell  of  Holland.  Pp. 
388.     Boston:    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    1911.     $2.50  net. 

This  book  does  not  claim  to  be  a  guide- 
book in  any  sense  of  the  word.  Its  author 
gives  a  glowing  account  of  a  trip  through 
Holland,  making  it  unmistakably  plain 
that  one  who  would  thoroughly  appreciate 
a  trip  in  that  country  should  have  ' '  Motley 
in  his  head,  and  Baedeker  in  his  hand."  A 
map  shows,  geographically,  the  exact  route 
taken  by  Mr.  Stevenson  and  "Betty,  the 
best  of  comrades,"  and  reproductions  of 
photographs  taken  by  the  author  profusely 
illustrate  a  book  which  is  a  delight  to  the 
eye  and  also  the  mind.  The  style  is  easy, 
aknost  colloquial,  and  the  different  chap- 
ters read  like  letters  from  a  friend  traveling 
in  the  land  of  wooden  shoes,  windmills,  and 
water.  Every  page  is  full  of  information 
about  the  customs  and  costumes  of  the 
country,  points  of  interest  worthy  and 
unworthy,  an  appreciative  description  of 
the  Dutch  art  treasures  and  directions  for 
finding  them;  in  fact,  countless  facts  and 
fancies  welcome  to  the  reader.  It  is  aU 
told  in  a  fair-minded,  open  way,  and  makes 
Holland  appear  an  alluring  attraction. 

Trevelyan,  George  Macaulay.  Garibaldi  and  the 
Making  of  Italy.  With  four  maps  and  numerous 
illustrations."!  8vo.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.      $2.26. 

This  is  the  third  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  his- 
torical studies  in  which  Garibaldi's  career 
forms  the  center  of  interest.  The  two 
books  appearing  before  this  one  bear  the 
titles,  "Garibaldi's  Defense  of  the  Roman 
Republic,"  and  "Garibaldi  and  the 
Thousand."  This  trilogy  is  really  a  his- 
torical epic  having  for  its  hero  Garibaldi, 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  constituting  a 
most  appropriate  contribution  to  the  fif- 
tieth celebration  of  Italian  unity.  Mr. 
Trevelyan's  narrative  gains  in  authority 
and  vigor  from  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
personally  gone  over  the  ground  covered 
by  the  hero  in  his  campaigns,  and  the 
information  given  is  generally  derived  at 
first  hand.  The  particular  period  covered 
in  this  final  volume  of  the  trilogy  is  the 
four  months  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1860,  in  the  beginning  of  which  Garibaldi 
was  in  Sicily,  and  ending  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  Sicily  and  Naples  by  United  Italy. 
A  brief  epilogue  describes  the  return  of  the 
victorious  Garibaldi  to  his  quiet  farm  in 
Caprera,  following  the  jubilation  attending 
the  coronation  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  book  is  the  emphasis 
laid  on  the  mutual  understanding  existing 
between  the  king  and  Garibaldi,  and  in 
developing  his  view  the  historian  reveals 
several  hitherto  unknown  facts  which  ex- 
plain a  supposed  disagreement  in  the 
respective  attitudes  of  the  hero  and 
statesman. 

Tiirquan,  Joseph.  The  Wife  of  General  Bona- 
parte.   Pp.  363.    London  and  New  York:  John  Lane 

Co.     $4. 

So  much  legendary  romance  has  grown 
up  around  the  life  of  Josephine  Beauhar- 
nais,  so  much  sympathy  and  pity  for  the 
discarded  Empress,  that  it  wiU  startle  many 
readers  to  find  in  a  book  material  that 
upsets  many  preconceived  and  traditional 
notions.  Details  of  Napoleon's  life  are 
given  here  only  as  they  relate  to  his  wife 
and  home  life.  The  pages  are  interesting 
and  often  spicy  with  episodes  of  famous 
French  men  and  women  prominent  at  that 
time.  Many  derogatory  facts  are  given 
in    regard    to    Josephine's    manners    and 


^  Guarantee 

instead  of  a 
••Caution" 

goes  with  the 
Walpole  Hot 
Water  Bottle. 
A  very  good  rea- 
son for  your  in- 
sisting upon  the 

Hot  Water  Bottle 

One  piece  of  moulded  rubber — no  seams, 
joints  or  cement  to  give  way  under  the  action 
of  hot  water. 

Most  economical,  too,  because  it  will  out- 
last three  ordinary  water  bottles,  yet  costs  no 
more  than  many  others. 

2  qts.,  $2.00—3  qt».,  $2.26 — 4  qts.,  $2.60. 
Fountain  Syringe,  2qtg.,  $2.60.  Combina- 
tion Water  Bottle  and  Fountain  Syringe, 
2  qts.,  $2.76—3  qt».,  $3.00. 

Insist  upon  the  Walpole  of  your  druggist.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  order  from  us  direct,  giving  his  name,  enclosing 
an  express   or  money  order,  and  we   will  send  it  prepaid. 

WALPOLE   RUBBER   COMPANY. 
185  Summer  St.,      •      Boston,  Maaa. 

Canadian  Office. 
Eastern  Township  Bank  Building,  Montreal. 


THE  »^^r'  IIGHT 


Absolutely  safe.  Makes  and  bums  Its  own 
tras.  Brilliant  500  candle  power  light. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  2  cents  per 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agenta 
wanted.    Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5Ui  St..  Canton,  Ow 


GEM  VENTILATORS  x^^l 


LTER 
AIR 


HOME.    OFFICE.     FACTORY 

A    necessity  in  every  room    occupied   by  human    beings. 
Prevents  draughts,  excludes  rain,  snow  and  dust.    A  Sait- 
able  Christmas  Gift.     Adjustable  to  windows  of  different 
widths.     Write  for  illustrated  folder  and  nearest  dealer. 
GE.M  VENTII.ATOK  COMP.t.NT,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Bare  electric  light  in  the 
home  is  a  crime  against 
the  eyes.  So  is  harsh  light; 
so  is  inefficient  light. 

Avoid  them  all 

by  using  Alba 
Shades  which 
make  the  light 
soft  and  agree- 
able, and  give  the 
most  light  for  the  current. 

Our  catalogue  shows  the  different  shades  and  globes 
for  various  uses  in  home  and  business,  and  tells  the  fact* 
about  each.      Send  for  it. 

Macbeth-Evans  Glass  Company 

Pittsburgh 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft. 
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morals,  her  selfishness  and  inordinate  am- 
bitions. The  account  seems  almost  like 
that  of  one  who  had  little  toleration  for 
women  in  general,  and  Josephine  in  par- 
ticular, but  the  author  distinctly  states 
that  he  has  used  only  verified  material — 
"and  if,  after  doing  my  best  and  taking 
all  this  trouble,  the  portrait  does  not  please, 
the  fault  will,  perhaps,  he  more  with  the 
original  than  with  the  artist — at  all  events, 
it  will  be  a  speaking  Ukeness."  The  nar- 
rator brings  out  clearly  the  great  jealousy 
between  Josephine  and  Napoleon's  family, 
Mme.  Bonaparte's  terrible  extravagance, 
her  revoltingly  bad  teeth,  her  heinous 
faults,  and,  occasionally,  her  good  points. 
The  greater  part  of  the  testimony  is  against 
her;  it  evidently  attempts  to  explain  and 
excuse  some  of  the  more  flagrant  of  Napo- 
leon's own  eccentricities.  The  ending  of 
the  book  is  unfinished  and  abrupt,  giving 
no  account  of  the  divorce  which  Josephine 
had  feared  and  fought  so  many  years. 

OTHER  GOOD  HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

Bell,  Aubrey  F.  G.  The  Magic  of  Spain.  Cloth, 
pp.  264.  New  York  and  London:  John  Lane  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Modern  books  of  travel  are  ceasing  more 
and  more  to  be  itineraries  and  records  of 
"where  we  went  and  what  we  saw."  That 
need  is  always  sufficiently  well  filled  by 
professional  guide-books.  More  literary 
brethren  are  turning  toward  the  towns  that 
are  not  en  route  and  toward  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  land  which  they 
discuss.  Such  an  object  Mr.  Bell  has  had 
in  this  book.  He  has  made  no  attempt  to 
form  a  narrative,  but  to  treat  in  essay 
fashion  simply  and  clearly  some  of  the 
fascinations  of  that  land  of  a  thousand  con- 
trasts. The  chapters  on  Spanish  literature 
will  help  to  open  many  a  field  not  widely 
known  to  Anglo-Saxon  readers. 

Hale,  John  Richard.  Famous  Sea  Fights  from 
Salamis  to  Tsushima.  Cloth,  gilt,  12mo,  pp.  350. 
Little,  Brown   &  Co.    $2  net. 

There  have  been  many  books  on  these 
subjects,  but  few  are  written  in  such  a  fresh, 
clear,  and  non-technical  manner  as  Mr. 
Hale's.  Every  battle  is  treated  in  a  non- 
partizan  fashion  from  every  aspect,  and  the 
human  side  is  not  lost  sight  of  in  his  at- 
tempt to  trace  the  gradual  development  of 
naval  strategy,  tactics,  architecture,  and 
armament  from  the  trireme  to  the  dread- 
naught.  Of  special  interest  will  be  the 
account  of  the  fight  between  the  Monitor 
and  the  Merrimac,  and  of  the  victory  at 
Santiago.  Probably  the  battle  of  Tsushima, 
one  of  the  most  important  affairs  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  war,  will  come  home  to 
most  of  us,  as  occurring  within  our  own 
times,  and  in  the  light  of  prophecy,  as  hav- 
ing exerted  a  greater  influence  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  than  most  others.  Even 
the  most  determined  opponent  of  warfare 
can  not  fail  to  find  the  work  engrossing. 
Here  are  thirteen  full  page  plates  and 
seventeen  plans. 

Lewis,  G.  Griffin.  The  Practical  Book  of  Orien- 
tal Rugs.    360  pp.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott.    $4.50. 

When  the  innocent  buyer  enters  a  store 
to  select  an  oriental  rug,  he  is  too  often  like 
the  sheep  approaching  the  shearer.  He  is 
ready  to  be  shorn.  He  knows  compara- 
tively little  about  such  rugs,  and  if  the 
dealer  is  not  hampered  by  too  tender  a 
conscience,  the  buyer  is  likely  to  pay  a 
handsome  bonus  for  his  ignorance.  The 
book  before  us  is  written  to  guide  these 
untutored  purchasers.  It  enables  the 
reader  to  identify   the  different  varieties 
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Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Established 
Half  a  Century 


Holiday   Handkerchiefs 

At  *^The  Linen  Store" 

Few  gifts  are  as  generally  acceptable  by  men,  women  and 
children  as  Handkerchiefs,  and  "The  Linen  Store"  is  the 
acknowledged  headquarters  for  Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs  of 
every  desirable  kind. 

Our  assortment  is  almost  limitless.  It  includes  Hem- 
stitched, Initialed,  Embroidered,  Lace-trimmed  and  Lace  Hand- 
kerchiefs, large  or  small,  simple  or  elaborate,  gathered  from 
every  linen  producing  country  in  the  world.  Some  of  the 
more  popular  lines  are  quoted  below : 

For  Ladies 

Hemstitched,  .i2M,  .25,  .35,  .so,  $1.00  up. 

Embroidered,  .12^,  .25,  .50,  $1.00  up. 

Lace  Trimmed,  .2s,  .50,  .7s,  $1.00  up. 

Hand  Embroidered  Initials,  .25,  .35,  .50,  .7s,  $1.00  up. 

For  Men 

Hemstitched,  in  all  weights  and  sizes,  $1.50  to  96.00  per  dozen. 
Hand  Embroidered  Initials,  .25  to  $1.00. 

All  holiday  handkerchiefs  delivered  in  boxes  bearing  our  Spinning  Wheel  Trade-mark 
Uail  Orders  Receive  Our  Prompt  Attention 

James    McCutcheon    &   Co. 

5th  Ave.  &  34th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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"  ritf  best  -vay  to  kef />  good  acts  in  memory  is  to  refresh  tfum." 

She  won't  for<ret  you  if  you  have  paid  her  the  compliment  of  giving  her 
the  candy  that's  famed  for  its  purity — 

Belle  Mead  Sweets 

Chocolates  and  Bon  Bons 

They  are  the  token  of  finest  appreciation.  The  very  name  suggests  all  of  excellence 
that  can  be  found  in  candy.  Made  of  the  purest  chocolate,  sugar,  cream,  fruits,  nuts  and  butter, 
with  no  glucose  or  artificial  coloring  matter  to  lessen  the  goodness  of  the  cream  centers. 

Made  in  the  cleanest  candy  kitchen  in  the  ivorld 

Sold  in  dainty  sealed  b*>xes  80c.,  $1.00,  $1.25,  $1.50,  $2.00,  $2.50,  at  the  better  drug  stores 

BELLE  MEAD  SWEETS,  85  West  End  Ave^  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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The  Ideal  Gift 

Beauty  and  utility  unite  to  make  a 
Handel  Lamp  the  perfect  Christmas 
gift.  It  will  remain  a  treasured  part 
of  the  home  surroundings  for  years. 

Handel  Lamps 

embody  the  highest  ideals  in  art  and  the  most 
painstaking  skill  in  craftsmanship. 

Handel  Lamps  and  Fixtures  provide  prac- 
tical and  artistic  lighting  efl-ects.  Made  for 
electricity,  gas  or  oil,  they  are  adaptable  to  any 
home,  anywhere.  In  making  up  your  list  of 
Christmas  gifts  be  sure  to  include  one  or  more 
Handel  pieces. 

Lamp  illustrated,  No.  5339,  for  Christmas 
delivery.  $29.00. 

At  leading  jewelers  or  lighting  fixture  deal- 
ers you  can  select  a  Handel  Lamp  or  Fixture 
to  suit  any  taste  or  harmonize  with  any  setting. 
Upon  request,  we  will  gladly  refer  you  to 
the  dealer  nearest  you.  Look  for  the  name 
"  Handel  "  on  every  lamp. 

Send  for  booklet,  "Suggestions  for 
Good  Lighting,  "  which  will  (tssist  you 
to  make  a  suitable  selection. 

THE  HANDEL  COMPANY 

389  East  Main  St.  Meriden,  Conn. 

New  York  Showrooms:  64  Murray  St. 


Print  Your  Own 


Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper  I'ress  ?.') 
Larg:er^$l8.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  profit 
printiii;;:  for  otlit-rs.  All  easv.  rules  sent.  .  M  rite 
factory  for  press  catalog'.  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  &c. 
THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden.  Connectifiit. 


end  for  the  ^j,  POOKd 

and  see  how  the 

ALDINE  FIRE  PLACE  will  heatyour  house. 


Requires  less  than 
lialf  the  fuel  and  gives 
85%  of  the  heat  uni- 
formly into  the  room 
instead  of  15%  given 
by  all  other  grates. 

Burns  any  kind  of 
fuel. 

Keeps  fire  over  night. 
Requires  no  special  chimney  construction. 
Made  for  old  houses  as  well  as  new. 
Satisfaction    guaranteed    or    money    re- 
returned.     60,000  now  in  use. 

RATHBONE    FIREPLACE    MFG.    CO. 

5912  Clyde  Park  Ave.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


by  their  patterns  (which  are  illustrated  by 
cuts),  and  gives  the  price  per  square  foot 
at  which  each  variety  is  held  by  retail 
dealers.  Instructions  are  also  given  for  the 
selection,  purchase,  care,  and  cleaning  of 
rugs,  and  for  the  detection  of  fakes,  anilin 
dyes,  etc.  The  hygienic  condition  of 
oriental  factories  and  homes  is  seldom  con- 
sidered by  the  average  buyer — this  point  is 
illuminatingly  treated.  The  purchaser  who 
is  beginning  to  feel  the  fever  for  collecting 
oriental  rugs  can  also  acquire  the  begin- 
nings of  expert  knowledge  in  these  pages, 
and  learn  to  distinguish  the  different 
classes  of  rugs  as  they  are  known  in  Turkey, 
Persia,  Turkestan,  and  China. 

Stoddard,  Charles  Warren.  In  the  Footprints  of 
the  Padres.  New  and  enlarged  edition.  Illustrated. 
Boards,  pp.  291.    San  Francisco:   A.  M.  Robertson. 

The  present  volume  is  the  third  edition 
of  the  essays  which  have  appeared  before 
under  the  same  title.  Since  the  second 
edition,  the  San  Francisco  fire  has  wiped 
out  many  of  the  landmarks  noted  in  its 
pages,  and  the  gentle  author  himself  has 
become  a  revered  memory  to  his  friends. 
To  all  who  have  known,  and  to  many  who 
have  yet  to  learn,  the  pleasant  charm  of 
Stoddard's  literary  gift,  this  edition  will  be 
welcome.  Three  essays,  "Primitive  Cali- 
fornia," "In  Yosemite  Shadows,"  and 
"An  Affair  of  the  Misty  City,"  have  been 
added,  and  "The  Mysterious  History," 
which  Stoddard  himself  thought  out  of 
place,  has  been  omitted.  Charles  Phillips 
has  written  an  appreciative  introduction. 
The  illustrations  are  mostly  of  the  Cali- 
fornia of  the  50's. 

Wharton,  Anne  Hollingsworth.  In  Chateau 
Land.  8vo,  pp.  290.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.     $2  net. 

The  first  corner  ,of  "  Chateau  Land  " 
touched  at  by  Anne  Hollingsworth  Whar- 
ton is  a  little  out  of  the  way  from  her  main 
route,  being  Isola  Bella,  on  Lake  Maggiore, 
which  actually  realizes  its  name.  From 
thence  the  party,  whose  peregrinations  and 
personalities  she  describes,  went  to  Geneva, 
after  which  her  desultory  wanderings 
brought  her  to  Tours.  Naturally,  she  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  river  to  Orleans. 
The  chateaux  of  the  Loire  have  been  de- 
scribed over  and  over  again,  and  this  bright 
writer  attempts  to  vary  the  monotone  of 
guide-book  and  historic  information  by 
giving  sketches  of  ^  Miss  Cassandra,  the 
cicerone  of  tbe  journey,  and  her  compan- 
ions. This  method, of  treatment  makes 
us  think  of  Mrs.  'Markham  and  her  his- 
tories, but  will  doubtless  prove  attractive 
to  the  young,  for  whom  this  volume  appears 
to  have  been  produced.  The  twenty-five 
illustrations  after  photographs  are  par- 
ticularly delicate  and  eiffective,  and  the 
book  well  printed  and  nicely  bound. 

TEN  OF  THE  BEST  NOVELS 

Bennett,  Arnold.  Whom  God  Hath  Joined. 
George  H.  Doran  Co. 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.  The  Secret  Garden. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Corelll,  Marie.  The  Life  Everlasting.  George 
H.  Doran  Co. 

~  Chambers,  Robert  W.     The  Common  Law.    New 
York:    D.  Appleton    &  Co. 

Deland,  Margaret.  The  Lone'  Woman.  New 
York:    Harper    &  Brothers. 

Farnol,  JefiFery.  The  Broad  Highway.  Little, 
Brown   &  Co. 

Harrison,  Henry  S.  Queed.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co. 

Hichens,  Robert.  The  Fruitful  Vine.  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry.  The  Case  of  Richard 
Meynall.      Garden  City:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Wright,  Harold  Bell.  The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth.     Chicago:    Book  Supply  Co. 


ButH—Not  Sttifed 


PIOOR 

MATTRESS'^1D# 


The  most  perfect  sleep  inducer  and 
rest  giver.  Four  thousand  filmy  sheets 
of  downy  cotton  are  scientifically  built 
into  this  wonderful  mattress;  never 
mats,  grows  lumpy,  nor  needs  remaking. 

Write  for  144-Page  FREE 
Book,  with  Ticking  Samples 

Learn  how  and  why  the  Ostermoor 
has  given  perfect  service  and  comfort 
in  America's  best  homes  during  5  to  50 
years'  use.  Don't  buy  until  you  read 
this  book. 

Avoid  "just-as-good"  im;tationa.  Our  trade-mark 
is  your  guarantee.  When  necessary  we  sLip  mat- 
tress 6  ft.  3  in.  long  by  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  weighing  45 
lbs.,  extress  prepaid  on  30  nights'  free  trial,  same  day 
we  get  your  order.     Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

Ostermoor&  Co. ,  119  Elizabeth  St. , New  York 

Caoatliaa  Agency:  Alaekft  Feather  it  l>ona  Co.,  Ltd.,  Uootreal 


THE  '    NIAGARA"  CLIP 


Double  Grip 


NEAT  AND 
ATTRACTIVE 


Paper  Clip 


AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


100  in  Each  Box 

Sample  Box  13c. 

IVIA<i;^iKA    CLIP    COMI>A.\Y,  NKIIV  YORK  CITY 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 


Maison  AdBraun  '*Cie 

BRAUN  &  CO.  succRs. 

FINE     ART     PUBLISHERS 
I  3  West  46th  St. 

NEW.,  YORK 


Paris 


London 


Dornach 


{Alsace) 


CARBON    PRINTS- 
COLOR    FAC-SIMILES 


A  COLLECTION  WHICH  COMPRISES 
ALL  THE  MASTERPIECES  IN  THE 
VARIOUS  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC 
GALLERIES    OF     THE      WORLD 

ar 
SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  EDUCATIONAL    INSTITUTIONS 

Illustrated  Extract  Catalogue 
(800  cuts)  50c. 

J* 

BOOKLET    UPON    REQUEST 

Members  of 
The  Print  Publishers'  Association  of  America 
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THE   PLAY  THAT  CAUSED  A  RIOT 

AFTER  the  explosive  scene  which  fol- 
lowed the  presentation  of  J.  M. 
Synge's  comedy,  "  The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World,"  at  the  Maxine  Elliott 
Theater,  in  New  York,  it  has  occurred  to 
us  that  a  short  scenario  might  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  had  no  ehanc<!  to  express  their 
disapprobation  or  esteem.  The  arguments 
for  and  against  the  play  will  appear  in  a 
later  issue^and  we  here  confine  ourselves 
to  the  story  itself.     In  short: 

Christopher  Mahon  is  an  Irish  peasant  of 
the  Peer  Gynt  sort,  with  all  of  the  latter's 
lyrical  soul,  and  a  wee  pinch  of  human 
sense  to  boot.  His  father  was,  as  he  him- 
self explains,  "  a  dirty  man,  God  forgive 
him  .  .  .  the  way  I  couldn't  put  up  with 

him  at  all "  and  with  these  and  some 

kindred  feelings  in  his  breast,  Christy  one 
day  just  up  and  hits  him  with  a  loy.  A  loy 
is  a  long-handled  spade,  and  to  the  young 
man's  imaginative  mind  it  quite  cleft  the 
old  man's  skull  in  two.  So  he  wanders 
forth  into  the  world,  as  much  for  the  sake 
of  wandering  as  to  make  his  escape,  but 
has  not  proceeded  far  when  he  comes  to  a 
country  public  house  or  "  shebeen,"  which 
is  eared  for  by  a  young  woman  nick-named 
Pegeen  Mike.  Pcgecn  has  no  special  fond- 
ness for  her  own  father,  who  spends  a  major 
portion  of  his  time  "  at  the  weddings  and 
the  wakes,"  and  when  Christy  informs  her 
that  he  has  killed  his  own  parent,  her  ad- 
miration for  him  knows  no  bounds. 

She  is,  however,  engaged  to  a  young 
fellow  named  Shawn  Keogh,  whom  she  im- 
mediately throws  over  for  her  new-found 
hero,  and  sends  out  alone  into  the  cold, 
dreary  night.  Shawn  Keogh  is  very  jealous 
and  gets  his  friend  the  widow  Quinn  to  try 
her  hand  at  winning  Christy  from  Pegeen. 
Christy,  for  his  part,  is  not  adverse  to  being 
wooed  by  any  number  of  fair  dames.  He 
has  been  always  a  "  quiet,  unassuming 
soul,"  and  finds  very  much  to  his  best 
taste  these  new  honors  thrust  upon  him. 
But  Pegeen  Mike  will  have  none  of  it.  She 
wants  Christy  for  herself,  and  mindful  of 
the  old  saying  that  two's  company  and 
three's  a  crowd,  she  sends  the  widow  out 
into  the  cold  to  join  Keogh.  Her  father  is 
spending  the  night  at  a  wake,  leaving  her 
"  lonesome  these  twelve  hours  of  dark  "  at 
the  mercy  of  the  "  harvest  boys  with  their 
tongues  red  for  drink,  and  the  ten  tinkers 
camped  in  the  East  glen,  and  the  thousand 
militia — bad  cess  to  them  ! — walking  idle 
through  the  land."  So  Christy,  for  com- 
pany's sake,  spends  the  night  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room  in  the  public  house,  and  with  the 
pleasant  idea  of  "  two  fine  women  fighting 
for  the  likes  of  me — till  I'm  thinking 
wasn't  I  a  foolish  fellow  not  to  kill  my 
father  in  the  years  gone  by." 

The  next  morning  Pegeen  Mike  has  her 
hands  full  keeping  Christy  away  from  Sara 
Taiiscy,  Susan  Brady,  Honor  Blake,  and  the 
rest  of  the  half-score  village  girls  who  have 
heard  tell  of  his  wonderful  deed.  All  of 
these  have  seen  so  much  of  one  another, 
and  grown  so  tired  of  the  seeing  that  they 
can  readily  understand  and  sympathize 
with  almost  anybody  killing  anybody — 
just  by  way  of  diversion,  liut  they'd 
never  happened  to  do  it  themselves,  and 
as  Christy  had,  he  appears  to  them  a  \m- 

(Continued  on  page  1 133) 


The  spirit  of  Christmas  finds  a  perfect  embodiment  in  a  Waltham 
'watch.  No  gift  crystallizes  the  refined  sentiment  of  the  season  so  per- 
fectly as  a  Waltham,  none  combines  such  qualities  in  practical  usefulness. 

WALTHAM 

WATCH 

As  timekeepers,  Watham  -watches  have  no  rivals,  and  for  beauty  of  model, 
they  are  unsurpassed,  Waltham  offers  a  "wide  selection,  from  popular 
priced  movements  to  the  new  Waltham  Premier-Maximus  at  $250 — the 
finest  timepiece  ever  made.  The  standard  Waltham  grades  are  named : 


Riverside  has  been  a  famousWaltham  movement  for 
a  full  generation.  Made  in  various  sizes  for  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  All  19  jewel  Riversides  are  tested 
for  temperature,  isochronism  and  five  positions. 


The  Waltham  Colonial  for  business  and  serial  life 
combines  the  hiffhest  art  with  the  sound  priii 
ciples  of  Waltham  construction.  It  is  a  gracffiil 
thin  model,  adjusted  and  cased  at  the  factory. 


"It's  Time  You  Owned  a   Waltham.''' 

L-^J     Handsome     Booklet    describing    various    Waltham    movements   and    full    of    i-.,-.   j 
valuable  watch  lore  free  on  request.     Let  your  Jeweler  guide  your  selection.     *•    -' 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 


Waltham,  Mass. 


i"---;.  ' 


"The 

sled 

that 

steers" 


Every  boy  and  girl  wants  one.  It's  the  ideal  Xmas  gift. 
Nothing;  you  can  give  the  children  will  make  them   so 
happy !      Don't  buy  simply  a  "steering  sled."     You  want 
more   than  that.     You    want  a   FLEXIBLE   FLYER— the 
safest,  speediest,  handsomest  and  most  economical  sled  made. 
With  the  ordinary  ''sled"  you  drag   the  feet  to  steer,  but  you 
steer  the  FLEXIBLE  FLYER  by  the  mere  pressure  of  hand  or 
foot  on  the  steering  bar.      You  can  steer  accurately  in  any  de- 
sired direction, /aj/ all  other  sleds, and  arown^every  obstacle. 
Just  tliinlc  of  the  saving  this  means  in  boots  and  shoes, 
as  well  as  in  doctor's  bill!       It  prevents  wet  feet,  cold, 
etc.,  and  actually  saves  its  cost  many  times  each  sea- 
son. The  FLEXIBLE  FLYER  is  light  and  grace- 
ful.      Easy    to    pull    up    hill,    yet    so    strong   and 
scientifically  made  it 

outlasts  three  ordinary  sleds 

(,     ^"IMfc^t^       \    ^^^^^^^W     Another  important  feature   is  our  patented  grooved 
■ytj.  ^B     ^^jJ^]\^^^^B^^^C^    X      runners  which  prevent  skidding  on  icy  hills  or  pave- 

Wins         ^^^    y^^^^^^^         ^^w        ments.     These  grooved  runners  are  far  superior  even 
Every       \    \^  on  snowy  surfaces  to  flat  or  rounded  runners  used  on 

Race!      ^W9      ^^'  other  sleds.      It  also  has  more  steering  surface  than  other  sleds. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  its  many  other  exclusive  advantages.     , 
non't  accept  a  substitute.     Insist  on  a  P'l.KXIHLE  FL'VKR  and  be  sure  to  look  (or  the  name    (fiBBfit  J^'fL^ll 
oi>    the  sled.      It  isn't  a  KIF.XIUKE   KLVER  unless  it  bears  this  trade  mark  t^^  ^S^S^t^^-'^ 

rard-hnarrl    Mnrlpl   FRFF    a'soa  beautiful  booklet,  illustrated  in  colors  showing  coast-  traiie-m\kk 

Vdra-QUara   ITlOaei  nVCEi    ing  scenes,  etc.    Just  wnte  a  postal  givnng  vour  narae  and  TRAiit  m.\kk 

address  and  say— "Send  model  and  booklet."     We  will  gladly  send  them  both  absolutelyyV-^.      Write  to-day  before 

you  forgot  it. 


S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  11 00  N.  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 
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Kennel    D  i  r  e  c I o  r  u 


AIREDALRS 


AIREDALES 


Do  You  Know  the  Pleasure  of 
a  Good  Dog's  Companionship  ? 

Have  you  never  wished  that  you  owned  a  good  dog, a 
dog- distinctively  worth  having,  as  a  "pal"  on  your 
summer  trip,  to  guard  your  home,  as  a  companion 
for  you  and  your  family  wherever  you  go  ?  No  dogs 
in  the  world  combine  all  these  qualities  so  ideally  as 

Airedale  Terriers 

Intelligent,  affectionate,  fearless,  an  Airedale  is 
the  perfect  dog  for  protection  and  companionship. 

Airedale  Book  Free  ^eaurrf^^."^mist"atd 

book  that  tells  all  about  Airedales  and  how  you  ran 
get  one  of  these  best  of  all  dogs  from  the  greatest  Airedale  Kennels  in  America  The  hook  is  full 
of  valuable  inform.ation  for  every  lover  of  dogs.     Send  for  a  copy  today.     It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

GEO.  AUDET,  Secretary,  COLNE  FARM  KENNELS,  Montreal,  Canada 

There  is  no  duty  on  our  Dogs.    We  are  the  largest  breeders  and  importers  in  the  World, 

the  oldest  in  America,  and  the  World's  foremost  Champions  and  Sires 

are  inmates  of  our  Kennels. 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  best  dogs  on  earth.  High  class  puppies 
and  grown  stock  for  sale.  If  I  can't  please 
you,  nobody  can.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

O.  J.  BUTLER 
27  Pine  Street  New  York 

AIREDALES— Pups  by  Ch.  Red  Raven— 
Ch.  Endcliffe  Crack  and  Fox  Catcher.  1.5 
to  ?50.  Just  according  to  quality.  COLLIES 
— Sable  and  White  pups  by  the  greatest  sires, 
15— g2.i.  Write  us.  P.  L.  Savage,  St. 
Charles,  Illinois. 

ST.  BERNARDS 

For  Sale — St.  Bernard  puppies  by  Ch.  King 
Karlo  and  Joy  Bell.     Registered  Stock.  The 
Best  that  Money  can  Buy.    8  weeks  old. 
Christian  Jetter 

S40t  Federal  St.  Camden,  >'.  J. 


COLLIES 


Hawthorn   Collie  Kennels 

Have  beautiful  golden  sable  and  white  pedi- 
greed Scotch  Collie  Puppies,  by  noted  reg- 
istered sires.  Faithful,  loyal,  devoted  young- 
sters.   C.  RYDER,  Cummaquid,  Mass. 


COLL,IES 

of  world's  best   breeding,   shipped  on   ap- 
proval.    Investigate  before  buymg.     State 
wants.    Price  reasonable.    Catalog  free. 
WUte  Neck  Collie  Kennela,  Stst.4,  Brownsbnrg,Ind. 

PVBLICATIONS 

IF  YOU  HAVE  A  DOG 

"   •  you  should  read 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 

the  only  weekly  in  America  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  dog.  Sample  and  Special  Trial 
Subscription  Offer  on  application. 

FIELD  AND  FANCY 
14  Church  St. New  York 

FOR    DOG    OWNERS       ~ 

The  C.  S.  R.  Handbooks  for  Dog  Fanciers 
—Judging  Points  of  the  Dog,  10c;  Boston 
Terrier  Standard  Simplified,  2.5c:  Feeding  the 
Dog,  2.5c;  Breeders'  Diary  and  Calendar  for 
1912,  25c.  C.  S.  K.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1028,  N.  Y. 


Coos  Strain  of  Airedales— Bred  and 

reared  under  ideal  /J /r^<^<i/^ conditions.     We 
have  the  "pal"  you  want.     HomeofElruge 
Monarch, World's  greatest  Sire.  Ask  for  cat- 
alogue— Best  yet. 
COOS  KENNELS,      North  Bend,  Oregon. 


BOSTON    TERRIERS 


PETSforCHRLSTSIAS  PRESENTS— Beautiful  Jap- 
anese Spaniels,  Boston  Terriers,  St.  Bernards, 
puppies  for  Christmas,  only  the  best  of  their 
kind  sold  by  us.  book  Christmas  deliveries 
now.  QueenOlireKeDDelsHasbronck  Height!^>.  J. 


RUSSIAN  WOLFHOUNDS 


Russian 
Wolfhounds 

Handjome 

Kind 

Loyal 

Companions  or 
Wolf-Coursers. 
Catalogue  "L" 
Mirasol     Kennels, 
Pasadena,   Cal. 


POINTERS 


We  Breed,  Raise  luid  Train 

the  finest  bird  dogs  in  America.  Pointers 
and  Setters.  Dogs,  Bitches  and  Puppies  for 
sale.  Dogs  that  are  trained  on  Quail,  Grouse, 
Woodcock,  Ducks,  Snipe,  Etc. 

Kel  Kiver  Fiirin  iveniiels 
Box  No.  39S,  Worthln^on,  Ind. 

PVBLICATIONS 


AIREDALE  TERRIERS 

The  Aristocrat*  of  Dogdom 

Famous  for  their  intelligence  and  all  'round 
usefulness. 

THE  KENNEL  REVIEW  tells  all  about 
them,  publishing  more  Airedale  news  than 
all  other  kennel  papers  combined.  Send  stamp 
for  sample  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated 
monthly  dog  magazine.  Subscription  only 
$1  per  year. 
The  Kennel  Review,  59th  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Classified    Columns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS,  the  railroad,  cot- 
ton, lumber,  rice  and  oil  center  of  the  .South- 
offers  unequalled  advantages  to  manufact, 
urers.  Houston  will  encourage  and  support 
a  Wagon  Factory,  Gin  Machinei-y  Factory, 
Tool  Handle  Factory,  Furniture  Factory, 
Cooperage  Plant,  etc.  For  better  advan- 
tages, come  to  Houston.  Write  for  specific 
information.  Address  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Houston,  Texas. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  for  tree  report  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress:  sample  free. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 


WANTED- Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Average 
salary  $1100.  Alternate  weeks  off  with  full 
pay.  Examinations  everywhere  soon.  Send 
tor  schedule  of  places.  FRANKLIN  IN- 
STITUTE, Dept.  P-51,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS.  How  to  Get  Every  Dollar  Your 
Invention  is  worth.  Send  8c  stamps  for  new 
128-page  book  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Department  63  Washington,  D.  C. 


IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writing 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  fee. 
R.  B.  Owen,  45 Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

Instructive  Guide  Book  for  Inventors  FREE. 

Special  offer.     Highest  references. 

E.   E.   VROOMAN, 

Patent  Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


SUMS    OF    $100.00   OR    MORE    can    be 
invested   in  our  First    Mortgages    secured 
by  farm  and  city  property.    6%  and  7%. 
Write  for  booklet  "C." 

OKLAHOMA  FARM    MORTGAGE  CO. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Our  First  Farm  Mortgages  return  6%  and 
absolute  security.  Nearly  30  years  experience 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  Send  for  our  new 
pamphlet  "  A"  and  list  of  offerings.  Highest 
references  furnished.  E.  J.  Lander  &  Co., 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


AGENTS    WANTED 


AGENTS— Po-«raits  35c.,  Frames  15c.,  SheeJ 
Pictures  Ic,  5*^  creoscopes  25c.,  Views  Ic. 
30  days'  credit.  Samples  and  catalog  free. 
Consolidated  Portrait  Co.,  Dept.  2379, 

1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago 


REAL  ESTATE 


Tf  ORfn^    You  can  buy  your 
M.  Rj\FK%.M.RMn.  winter  liomesite  at 

Allandale,  Pt. Orange,  on  famous  East  Coast, 
and  build  your  home  for  less  than  cost  of 
wintering  at  a  Florida  hotel.  Fishing,  boat- 
ing; finest  automobile  racecourse  on  ocean 
beach.  Write  for  Allandale  booklet. 
THE  ALLANDALE  COMFAJiT,  DATTOSA,  FXOBIBA 


A\  KI.EGA!VT  VIRGI\l.l  HOIHE. 

Large  brick  dwelling,  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Georgian  architecture  in  this  country. 
Modem  equipment.  Outbuildings  complete. 
Formal  gardens.  Conservatory.  1200  acres. 
Cleared  land  fertile  and  highly  cultivated. 
Timber  boundary.  Macadamized  road.  Hunt- 
ing district.  Most  picturesque  en\'ironnjent. 
Glorious  views.  Charming  scenery.  Perfect 
social  and  climatic  conditions.  Cities  accessi- 
ble. Property  ready  for  immediate  occupancy 
by  people  of  wealth  and  culture.  Price — 
$160,000.  Illustrated  folder  free.  n.  w.  HIL- 
LEAKT  &  C0„  729  SQuthem  BIdg.,  Washington,  D.C 


Lucky  Sanford,  encompassed  by  glorious 
rivers,  placid  lakes,  healthful  pines,  golden 
groves  and  scenic  beautj'.  Hunting,  cruising 
outdoor  life.  Splendid  for  winter  homes  and 
pleasure.    Co.mmercial  Club,  Saniord,  Fla. 


SHOULD  TOUR  INCOME  STOP— WHAT  TBXI? 

Before  it  should  happen  look  into  the  great 
farming,  manufacturing,  and  industrial  possi- 
bilities of  the  Southeast.  Land  cheap.  Living 
very  low.  Write  M.  V.  Richards,  L.  &  I. 
Agt.,  So.  Ry.,  Room  57,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LOW  PRICED  FARMS  IN  6  RICHEST 
Sou.  States  along  S.  A.  L.  Ry.  From  Peacat 
Fields  of  Va.  to  Orange  Groves  of  Fla.  Free 
Booklet.  J.  A.  Pride,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt.,  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Ry.,  Suite  505,  Norfolk,  Va, 


STAMPS.    COINS.    ETC. 


$7.75  PAID  for  rare  date  1853  quarters; 
$20  for  a  $i.  Keep  all  money  dated  before 
1880,  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  new  illns- 
trated  Coin  Value  Book,  4x7.  It  may  mean 
your  fortune.        C.  F.  Clarke  Co., 

Coin  dealers  Dept.,  90,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 

WANTED:  MOTION  PICTURE  PLAY 
WRITERS.  Great  demand.  Big  pay. 
We'll  teach  you.    Address 

PICTURE  PLAY  ASSOCIATION, 
San  Fran'cisco 


FOR.  WRITERS 

DEBATERS  !  You  can  win  with  our  briefs 
and  material.  Speakers,  club-women,  writers, 
we  can  give  you  just  the  help  you  need. 
THE  BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered ;  material  furnished  for 
your  speech,  oration,  debate,  essay  or  clnb 
paoer.  Expert  service.  Write  us  your  needs. 
The  Authors'  Agency,  500  Fifth  Av.,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS    WANTED 


BIG  PROFITS-SELLING  VULCAN 
Fountain  and  Stylo  Pens.  Well  advertised, 
easy  to  sell.  Write  for  catalog.  Liberal 
discounts.    J.  Y.  Ullrich  &  Company, 

27  Thames  St.,  New  York 


"Dictionary  of  Thoughts" 

A  work  that  is  to  thoughts  what 
a  Dictionary  is  to  words.  It 
contains  16,075  of  the  best 
thoughts  of  1,775  of  the 
World's  greatest  Authors 
and  Thinkers  (ancient  and 
modern)  on  %8  different 
subj  acts — 682  closely  print- 
ed double  column  pages, 
and  Authors'  reference  in- 
dex, by  which  the  thoughts 
of  any  particular  Author  are 
quickly  found.  Drop  a  postal  for  free  sample  pages  and 
prices  today.  «  n   n:^l,z.»o««r«      H  Lafavette  .Ive. 

r. D. Uickersonto.,  hetroit, micu. 

A  high  class  proposition  for  agent: 


STUDY   AT  HOME 


^H  ^^^B    ^H^^I^H    G^^'^u^t^  correspondence  students 

^H  ^^^^   ^I^^I^H    most  successful  at  barexamination. 

^H  ^^^H   ^^^^^^H    Write  today  for  proof  and  our  free 

^H  ^H^H   ^^^^^H  We  make  your 

^H  ^H^^^   ^^^^^^H     home  a  university.  Leading:  hoine- 

^H  ^H^H    ^^H^^H     study  law  course  in  America.   Our 

^H  ^^L^H    ^^V^^H      own    niodern    text— prepared    br 

^^^^  ^H^^K  ^^l^^H  deans  and  professors  from  the  big 
^H^^^  ^^^^^1    ^H  ^H      ^^^^  — Harvard,    Chirag-o, 

^H^V  ^P  ^V  ^P  ^m  Wisconsin,  Michigan.  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Stanford  and  others.  Very  low  cost  and  easytfrms  Also  business  law. 
We  guarantee  t"  '-oarli  fr.-e  a  {rradiiat-^  failm?  to  pass  anv  bar  exam. 

LA  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY,  Box  2379,  Chicago,  HI. 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


THE    KODAGRAPH 

The  only  Electric  Mo\-ing  Pirture 
Machine  for  the  home  run  by  3  Dry 
Batteries  or  by  connecting  with  our  at- 
tachment to  Electric  light  in  hoBse. 

Showing  a  picture  4  ft.  square.  Using 
Standard  film  same  as  used  by  regular 
moving  picture  shows.  Absolutely  safe, 
can  be  rim  by  any  child. 

An  Ideal  Christmas  Present 
Price  coTiiplcte,  incUuiing  20  feet  film.  $7.M 

EXPORT  FILM  CO.,  32  Inion  Sq.,  .\.  ¥.  City 
Send  for  Circular 


GOLD  PINS  FOrVaNY  SOCIETr    $1.00  EACH. 

CM  ARMS- RINGS -MEDALS 

wiNSHiP  &  CO. factory: 


705L  MASONIC  TEMPLE,  CHICACO, 
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West  Indies 

Jamaica,  Panama 

Several  delightful  Tours  in- 
cluding over  two  weeks  in 
Jamaica  and  giving  ample 
time  to  see  the  Panama 
Canal  thoroughly. 


Leave     New   York    Jan,    25th 
Feb.   10th  and  later 


Address  Room  2/,  225  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  for  booklet. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 

Boston       New  York       Philadelphia 
Chicago       Pittsburgh      Detroit 


See  Europe  /a  an  Auto! 

T^  E  free  from 
■*-^  railway  trains. 
Stop  when  and 
where  you  pleatte. 
Save  Time,  save 
Money ,  enjoy 
more,  and  really 
S£E  £UROPB. 
We  have  for  Hire 
the  best  open  and  cloeed  Motor  Gars  for  British 
and  Continental  Touring  at  the  most  reason- 
able Tariff  In  Europe.  Literature,  detailed 
ItlnerarieB,  also  copy  of  "Through  Europe 
In  an  Auto,"  free  on  request.  Write  us  about 
everything  to  do  ivith  Motoring  Abroad! 
The  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 

.    -    56  to  60,  Morning  Post  Buildings.     -    - 
■    -    Strand.  London.  W.O.,  England.     -    - 


ORIENT  TRIP  $500 

Conducted  by  EphraimAbooshof  Jerusalem. 

European  Tours  from  $235  to  $1,000 

Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted. 

BABCOCK'S  TOURS 

1 137  Dean  St.  Brooklyn 


COtweH  routes 

"The  Best  in  Travel  " 
SOUTH  AM  ERICA-the  climax  in  travel. 

Special  tour  Feb.  3d,  return  via  Europe 
without  additional  charge. 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  from  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Feb.  6th. 

JArAN-CHINA  and  TRANS-SIUKRI.V,  Feb,  6th. 

SEND  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
lt»  Trinity  l'l:ic<-,  U<»t<>ii,  Mass. 


l-TMOViSE'S 

Select  Foreiffii  Tour.s 

To  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
oludingthe  Orient.  Also  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  Scandinavia. 
"  Around  the  World."  First 
class.    Ejiolusive  features. 

ai.tiioumh:  toiikk  ro. 

1336  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


TIVO  C:KA.\»  CItUI.SE8  >-o.. 
1912  (from  Nrw  York),  F.b.  1913  (frcni 
San  Fraurisi-o),  bv  tlio  palutial  rruisit)-.' 
steamer     "VICTOKIA     I-I'ISK." 

Will  follow  same  itinerary  as  S.  S  CLKVK- 
LAND.  ^G.'iO  and  up.  ineludin;;  all 
necessary  expenses  aboai'd  and  ashore. 

EI^F^A  Few  Accommodations  Available 
for  Second  Cruise  of  the  S.  S  Cleveland 
from  San  Francisco  Feb.  6.  1912.  DURA- 
TION OF  EACH  CRUISK  110  DAYS.  Also 
Cruises  to  the  Orient.  West  Indies. 
South  America,  Italy  and  Eyiipt,  etc. 

HAMBITRO-AMERICAN  LINE 
45  Broadway  New  York 


Chautauqua  Oriental  Tour 

Sailing  Pel).  14.  Other  Tours,  Central 
Europe,  Norway  and  Russia.  Cultured 
Leadership.  The  very  best  obtainable  in 
CULTURAL  TRAVEL. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 
Marquette  I'uilding  Chicago,  Illinois 


r.XIVICKSITV  PItl.XTS 

■J.OOO  half-tone  reproductions  of 
tlie  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
Olio  <roiit  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  c.'italogue.  Bureau  of  Dniv. 
Travel.   19  Trinity  PI..   Boston. 


A  deliffhtful  Spring  trip.  .Sailing  Jan.  20,  on 
R.  M.  S.  "Franconia,"  for  Spain,  I\Iorocco, 
.Sicily,  Italy:  The  Riviera,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo, 
&c.,  Paris,  London.  Ten  weeks — exclusively 
first  class — for  itineraries  address: 
Mrs.  F..  A.  Ilubscm    13  Laurence  St.,  Yonkers.  N.  T. 


EIROPE-ORIENT 

.   Select  parties.   Luxurious  Travel. 
Also,  "Practical  Tours." 
I»e  POTTER  TOURS  CO..  I,td.   (.■JSd  rear) 
FI.ATIRON  BUILDI.MG,  NEW  YORK 


nays  ll.\J  t\KJ  r  E^       „,,«  up 

Visitingr  a'l  the  principal  places. 

Hotklet  on  request. 

STKWAKT    &    WOODS 

263  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Europe  via  Mediten^anean  j^nl: 

JulysailinES.     60tol00da>8.     Small   select 
parties.    14th  year.     Bonklct  with  map. 
Johnson  Tonrt,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore. 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


A  NEW  IDEA  AND  A  NEW  SHIP 

THREE  SHORT  YACHTING 
CRUISES  to  the  WEST  INDIES 

on    the    KKD  CROSS    LINK   new   Tourist 
Steamship  8TEl»IIA.\o 


13  days:::,  $75 


:.oo 

UP 


To  B<Tiiiuda,  .\aM8auanc]  Havana 


19  DAYS '::  $100 


1.00 

UP 


To  IVaNHii II. Havana, KlnirHtnn  &  Colon 

For  the  tirst  time  you  may  cruise  among 
the  West  Indies  in  alimiti-d  timeand  cost. 

Electric  fan-^  in  rooms  and  forced  ventila- 
tion from  deck.  Sea  spirts,  snimmint; 
pool,  excellent  cuisine,  orchestra.  Ship 
(joes  to  dock  in  port 

As  a  lilmlt  of  I  no  P.i!4Menir<>rH  Im  .Set 

an  ICarly  Booking  l»  AiIv1h<mI 

Send  for  Handsome  Hooklet  L. 

ROn'UI.\<>  Jk  CO..  17  state  St.,  X.  V. 


HAVANA 


Our  10-day  cruise  to  Ha- 
vana gives  you  six 
days  at  sea — a  delightful  journey  aiong  the 
coastwise  resorts  of  the  Southern  States — and 
four  tiays  a.shore — time  to  visit  all  points 
of  interest.  Or  for  an  extended  visit,  Cuba, 
and  particularly  Havana,  offers  unlimited 
diversions.  Ideal  climate,  excellent  hotels 
and  miles  of  splendid  roadways.  Write  for 
booklet. 

N.  Y.  &  Cuba  3IaiI  S.  S.  Co. 

(Ward  JJne). 

General  Offices  :  Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 


CHAUTAUQUA 

Travel  study  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe. 

Snmmer  Toor,  Sail  Jane  20  and  29.  1912 

Expert  leaders,  lecturers,  preparatory  reading 

Address  Chautaa^aa  Institation,  I'hautaaqna,  N.  Y. 


EAGER  ^l?s JOURS 

Oriental  Tour  sails  March  30,  $695.    Summer 

Tours  to  Europe.     Apply  at  once. 

EAGER  TOURS,      308  N.Charles  SU,      Balto.,  Md. 


University  Travel 


Leisurely  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient  inter- 
preted by  scholars.  Private  Yacht  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    Write  for  announcements. 

Burean  of  University  Travel,  19  Trinity  PI.  .Boston 


Europe  lir'il  Orient 


Sail  February, 

March,  April. 

May.     June. 

July.      Best 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  TOUBS,  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


Center  of  winter  out-of-door 
life  of  Middle  South.  Free  from 
climatic  extremes. 

Four  excellent  Hotels  —  52  cottages  — 
Holly  Inn,  now  open.  Carolina,  Berk- 
shire and  Harvard, open  early  in  January. 

3    Golf  Courses,  tennis,    shooting 

preserve,  trap  shootinjr,  liver>'  or 

saddle  horses,  model  dairy. 

Through  Pullman  Service  from  New 
York  to  Pineh urst  via  Seaboard  Air  Line. 
Only  one  night  out  from  New  York, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh  and  Cin- 
cinnati. 


.Send  for  illus 
trat*rd  BfK)klet 
si  vine  full  in 
fomiation  to 


Pinebartt 

General  Office,  Pine- 
hnrst,or  to  Leonard  Taftt, 
Owner,  Boston,  Mass. 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

.Sailings  February  to  June 

A  varied  series  giving  the  very  best  of  Egypt, 
Palestine.  Turkey  and  Greece.  Leader,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Dunning,  former  editor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  .spring  and  summer,  covering  all  countries. 
Wide  range  of  prices. 

MOTOR  TOURS 

Finest  individual  service. 

H.  W.  DITNXING  &  CO. 

102  Congregational  Hoo»e,  Boston,  Uasi. 


??^Sf^ 


tX)0  feet  elevatien 

HOTEL   MONTCLAIR 

14  Miles  from   New  York. 
Open  all  the  year  'round. 

T   KdnnuKi  Krunil.holi.         MONTCLAIR.  5.  J 


{Continued  from  page  1131) 

table  superman.  To  each  and  all  of  them 
he  recounts  the  fatal  act,  telling  how  his 
father  first  "  gave  a  drive  with  the  scythe," 
and  ho  "  gave  a  lep  to  the  East,  and  then 
turned  around  with  his  back  to  the  North," 
and  "  hit  a  blow  on  the  ridge  of  his  skull, 
laid  him  stretched  out,  and  he  split  to  the 
knob  of  his  gullet."  But  Avhile  in  the 
midst  of  telling  this  interesting  tale,  who 
should  pop  up  but  the  boy's  father,  old 
Mahon  himself.  lie  is  neither  dead  nor 
devil,  but  very  much  alive  indeed.  His 
head  is  swollen  to  twice  its  usual  size,  and 
he  is  out  for  blood  and  revenge. 

Christy  is  now  heinined  in  by  two  sets  of 
foes:  by  his  father  for  his  attempted  mur- 
der, and  by  Pcgecn  Mike  and  the  rest  for 
the  reason  that  (he  murder  was  onl^•  an 
attempt.  To  his  father  he  is  a  \illain;  to 
the  rest  at  best  a  very  bad  disappointment, 
who  has  shown  he  is  made  of  common. 


everyday  clay  after  all.  So  they  make 
banter  of  him,  and  Chrishj's  feelings  are 
wounded  to  the  core.  However,  he  is  as 
much  of  a  philosopher  as  poet,  and  decides 
that  there  is  still  time  for  something  to  bo 
done.  That  something  is  a  wild  rush  at 
his  father  whom,  with  uplifted  loy  in  hand, 
he  chases  out  into  the  dark.  There  is  a 
wild  scream;  then  all  is  still.  Chri.stij  re- 
turns alone,  but,  instead  of  finding  himself 
a  hero  again,  is  at  once  turned  upon  by 
Pegcen  Mike  and  her  friends,  who,  madder 
than  ever,  are  about  to  hand  him  over  to 
the  "  peelers,"  avowing  that  there  be 
"  many  a  great  gap  between  a  gallons  story* 
and  a  dirty  deed."  A  furious  mix-up  fol- 
lows, and  CItri.'itij  is  getting  the  worst  of  it 
when  for  the  second  time,  with  his  head 
now  swollen  to  thrice  its  normal  size,  and 
looking  as  if  he  had  been  to  a  whole  week  of 
wakes,  in  walks  the  old  man  Mahon.  The 
lot  scamper  and  run,  leaving  father  and 


son  to  size  up  one  another.  Mahon,  with 
his  aches  and  pains,  has  lost  many  of  his 
belligerent  cravings,  and  Christy,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  despaired  of  ever  making 
a  good  job  of  it.  So  in  want  of  something 
better  to  do  they  decide  to  make  up,  and 
the  "  Playboy  of  the  Western  World  "  and 
his  banged-up  pa  go  off  very  amiably  to- 
gher.  }[ahon's  parting  "shot  to  whatever 
of  the  populace  remains  is:  "^Nly  son  and  I 
myself  will  jiow  be  going  our  own  way.  and 
we'll  ha\e  great  times  from  this  out  telling 
stories  of  the  fools  is  here."  Says  Christy, 
"  Ten  thousand  blessings  upon  all  that's 
here,  for  you've  turned  me  a  likely  gaffer  in 
the  end  of  all,  and  I'll  go  romancing  through 
a  romping  lifetime  from  this  hour  to  the 
dawning  of  the  judgment  day."  This 
leaves  Pegcen  ^fike  free  to  marry  .^hawu 
Keogh,  her  father  to  continue  his  weddings 
and  wakes,  and  the  remainder  to  settle 
down  to  their  normal  lives. 
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Where  Rolls  the  Mighty  Oregon" 

Returning  from 

California 

SEE  THE 
Columbia    River    Region 

PUjJet  Sound  The  Mediterranean 
ugciouuQU  OF  America 

Mts.  Shasta,  Hood,  St. 
Helens,  Rainier  -  Tacoma 
and  Adams;  the  Siskiyou, 
Olympic,  Cascade  and 
Rocky  Mountains. 

You  can  ride  through  this 

Scenic  Northwest 

on  the  only  all-first-class 
Sleeping,  Observation  and 
Dining  Car  train  from  and 
to  the  North  Pacific  Coast: 

North  Coast  Limited" 

Three  other  daily  electric- 
lighted  flyers.  Thro'  ser- 
vice to  and  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis. 

Write  for  "Eastward  Through 
the  Storied  Northwest"  and 
other  booklets  of  trip  and 
trains.     Address 


A.  M.  CLELAND 
General  Passenger  Agent 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Northern 

Pacific 

Railway 

Only   line   to   Gardiner 

Gateway,    OFFICIAL 

Yellowstone  Park 

entrance. 


The  Standard  Dictionary  shows  all  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  meaning  of  words,  and  contains 
"all  the  living  words  i.i  the  English  language." 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

Nov.  24. — The  Japanese  destroyer  Harusama 
founders,  and  forty-flve  of  the  crew  are 
drowned. 
The  Austrian  steamship  Roumania  is  wrecked 
in  tlie  Adriatic  and  sixty  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  are  reported  drowned. 

Nov.  25. — A  force  of  800  Zapitists  is  defeated  in 
Mexico  by  some  five  hundred  Federals.  The 
loss  of  the  former  is  reported  as  sixty-two  dead. 

Nov.  26. — The  German  Government  recalls  the 
two  warships  stationed  at  Agadir  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Morocco  controversy. 

Russia  notifies  the  Powers  that  she  will  not  per- 
mit Italy  to  block  the  Dardanelles. 

ItaUan  troops  attack  Arabs  at  Fort  Mesri,  and 
force  them  from  the  oasis.  Five  hundred  of 
the  latter  are  reported  dead  or  wounded. 

Nov.  27. — The  British  Foreign  Secretary,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  explains  in  detail  in  the  House 
of  Commons  England's  course  In  the  Moroccan 
negotiations. 

Nov.  28. — Russia  demands  the  dismissal  of  Mor- 
gan Shuster,  the  American  Treasurer-General 
of  Persia,  imder  threat  of  invasion. 

Nov.  30. — The  fourteen  new  Cardinals  are  offi- 
cially conflrmpd  by  the  Pope  in  a  public  Con- 
sistory at  Rome. 

The  Arabs  are  accused  of  "atrocities"  by  the 
Italian  embassy  in  Washington. 

Domestic 

Nov.  26. — Statistics  show  that  over  175,000,000 
gallons  of  Uquor  were  distilled  in  the  United 
States  dvu-ing  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  is 
7,000,000  more  than  in  any  other  previous  year. 

Nov.  27. — A  detective  Is  arrested  at  Los  Angeles, 
charged  with  the  bribery  of  a  venireman  in  the 
McNamara  case. 
Wharton  Baker  makes  an  attack  on  Theodore 
Roosevelt  before  the  Senate  Trust  Investiga- 
ting Committee,  accusing  him  of  complicity 
with  the  Money  Trust  in  the  campaign  of  1904. 

In  order  to  "bring  the  West  to  the  East,"  a 
party  of  eight  Western  Governors  starts  from 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  a  tour  of  the  Eastern 
States. 

Nov.  30. — President  Taft  summarizes  his  Ad- 
ministration in  an  interview  in  The  Outlook. 


Never  Fail. — "  My  wife  can't  decide  on  a 
car." 

"  This  model  is  the  last  word  in  touring- 
ears." 

"The  last  word,  eh  ?  Then  she'll  have 
it." — Washington  Herald. 


Staging  It. — A  leading  theatrical  man- 
ager told  a  dramatic  critic  stories  as  he 
stroUed  in  the  bright,  cold  weather  down 
Broadway. 

"  There  was  one  chap,"  said  he,  "I 
couldn't  get  rid  of.  Dear  me,  he  was 
persistent.  I  refused  his  farce  seven  times 
and  he  still  kept  turning  up  with  it,  re- 
written here  and  there. 

"  The  eighth  time  he  came  I  told  him 
firmly  it  was  no  use. 

"  '  But,  sir,'  he  said,  '  is  there  no  possible 
way  you  could  put  my  farce  on  the  stage?  ' 

"  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  there's  one  way,  but 
I  don't  know  if  you'd  submit ' 

"  '  Oh,  I'd  submit !'  he  cried.  '  I'd  sub- 
mit to  anything  !  ' 

"  '  Then,'  said  I,  '  we'll  grind  it  up  and 
use  it  as  a  snow-storm.'  " — Los  Angeles 
Times. 


is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated 
80-page  booklet  with  six  complete 
maps  descriptive  of  delightful  tours 
in  this  charming  island. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 


FRANK  ROBERTS 

General  Peissenger  Agent,  United  Railways 
of  Havana 

52  Broadway     Room  209     New  York 


Si"    PARIS-LYON- 

mediterranEe 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Visit  the  South  of  France, 
the  entrancing,  sun-kissed 
and  rose-scented  RIVIERA. 

The  Land  of  Romsuice, 
Song  and  Flowers 

BEAULIEtr,  tbe  fashionable 
Winter  resort. 

MONTE  CARLO  and  Its  mag- 
nificent palaces  and  bastling 
crowds. 

MENTONE,  the  family  resort  for 
quiet,  rest  and  recuperation. 

CANNES,  the  aristocratic  "  Palm 
Beach"  of  France,  via  the 
safest,  speediest  and  most 
luxurious  express  train  ser- 
vice in  Europe. 

Booklets  and  full  infor- 

mutioa  from 

L.  J.  GAR.CEY. 

General  Agent 

Cor.  30th  St..  Fifth  Ave., 
>.  Y.City. 


FOR  THE  WINTER 
TOUR  and  VACATION 

Be  Sure  to  Read  The  Literary  Digest's 

WINTER  TRAVEL   NUMBER 

■  We  announce  our  annual  printing 
of  a  series  of  suggestive  illustrated 

Articles  on  Winter  Travel  in 
The    Issue   of  December  16 

All  those  planning  Southern  tours  should 
consult  these  articles.  Tour  and  Travel 
advertisers   should    be   represented   in   our 

TRAVEL  DIRECTORY. 

TheJiterdryDigesl 


STRAIGHTa^a  PLUMB  LINE 

to  ij^eWmter  Resorts  ojT^e 

CAROLINAS,GEORGIA 

FLORIDA  577^  CUBA 


neWyork 
philadelphia 

baltimore 
/ashington 

richmond 


NASSAU 


AH  StPPl,  Electric-Lighted 
Observation    Oar   Trains— 

The  Florida- 
Cuba  SpeciEkl 

The  Atlanta- 
Birmingham  Special 

The  Seaboard 

Fast  Mail 

and  early  in  January 

The  Seaboard 

Florida  Limited 

only  one  night  oat  to 

PALM  BEACH 

ORLANDO.   TAMPA 

Get    our   Excursion    Rates 
Booklets  and  Schedules. 

W.  E.  Conklyn,  G.  E.  P.  Agt. 

1184  Broadway,      New  York 
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LABOR'S  REPUDIATION  OF  THE  DYNAMITER 


THE  MARTYR'S  CROWN  demanded  by  the  brothers 
McNamara  for.  their  sufferings  in  labor's  name  seems  to 
bo  rather  rudely  denied  them  by  the  leaders  of  the  very 
class  whose  cause  the  brothers  were  trying  to  elevate  by  blasts 
of  dynamite.  "I  have  given  my  life  to  the  work  of  building  up 
unionism,"  says  John  J.  McNa- 
mara, under  a  fifteen-year  sentence 
for  complicity  in  the  dynamiting 
of  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works,  "and 
what  I  have  done  I  have  done  in 
the  belief  that  circumstances  justi- 
fied me  in  all  my  actions."  "  I  did 
what  I  did  for  principle,"  declares 
his  brother,  James  B.  McNamara, 
who  confest  to  the  murderous  blow- 
ing-up of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
building,  and  was  sentenced  last 
week  to  life  imprisonment.  Yet 
before  sentence  was  pronounced, 
Los  Angeles  dispatches  tell  us. 
Judge  Bordwell  received  hundreds 
of  telegrams  from  labor  organiza- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country 
urging  him  to  show  no  leniency  in 
dealing  with  the  self-confest  crim- 
inals, but  to  punish  them  to  the 
limit  of  the  law.  Detective  Burns 
himself  declares  that  "nine-tenths 
of  the  total  membership  of  the  labor 
body  in  this  country  was  absolutely 
out  of  sympathy  with,  and  opposed 
to,  the  course  of  action  pursued 
by  the  McNamara  brothers." 

"They  are  even  greater  traitors 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  than 
Judas  Iscariot  or  Benedict  Arnold," 
exclaims  Calvin  Wyatt,  organizer 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  speaking  in  his  New  York 

office.  "They  committed  their  crimes  as  individuals.  Labor- 
unions  do  not  foster  crimes,"  declares  Samuel  T.  Penna,  ex- 
secretary  of  the  Michigan  Federation  of  Labor.  "The  worst 
enemy  of  labor  could  not  have  conceived  of  anything  worse," 
says  Adolph  Kummer,  president  of  the  Central  Labor  Council 


tMiotugrni'h  by  Bushiifll 


WILLIAM  J.  BURNS. 


in  Cincinnati;  "these  men  should  be  strung  up."  Their 
offense  against  society,  says  Frank  Farrington,  member  of  the 
International  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  "will  act  as  a  blighting  curse  on  the  organized  labor 
movement  for  many  years  to  come."     "We  have  been  badly 

buncoed,"  exclaims  Albert  Hibbert, 
of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  secretary  of 
the  United  Textile  Workers'  Union 
of  America.  "The  fact  that  we 
occasionally  find  a  fiend  incarnate 
wearing  the  badge  of  union  labor," 
remarks  J.  J.  Jones,  vice-president 
of  the  California  Federation  of 
Shopmen,  "does  not  indicate  in 
the  least  that  organized  labor 
stands  for  violence."  "John  J. 
McNamara  may  be  thankful  for 
getting  ofif  with  fifteen  years.  He 
ought  to  go  up  for  life,  at  least," 
declares  Charles  H.  Moyer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners,  who  figured  as  a  principal, 
and  was  acquitted,  in  the  famous 
and  somewhat  similar  Moyer- 
Haj-wood-Pettibone  case.  To  an 
interviewer  in  Denver  !Mr.  Moyer 
goes  on  to  say  of  the  Los  Angeles 
case : 

"Organized  labor  was  not  on 
trial,  but  was  only  defending  men 
who  had  declared  their  innocence 
to  the  world.  If  the  McNamaras 
deceived  the  great  family  of  wage- 
workers  who  believed  in  their  inno- 
cence, then  organized  labor  can  not 
be  held  responsible. 

"Even  the  bitterest  enemy  of 
organized  labor  will  hesitate  before 
cliarging  that  the  200.000  of  men 
and  women  who  compose  the 
organized  labor  movement  of  this 
country  had  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  the  McNamaras  or  that 
the  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  indorsed  the  committing  of 
the  terrible  crimes  to  which  the  McNamaras  have  pleaded 
guilty. 

"But  the  plea  entered  by  the  McNamaras  ■will  not  check  the 
onward  march  of  unionism,  for  the  wage-workers  as  a  class  are 
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coming  to  realize  that  united  action  in  the  industrial  field  offers 
the  only  means  of  bettering  their  conditions  as  wage- workers." 

"If  capital  punishment  were  ever  justified,  it  would  be  in  this 
case,"  affirms  John  Williams,  national  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers — an  organi- 


OBOSSLT    DECEIVED WASN't   A    LAMB,    AFTER   ALL. 

-T- Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

zation  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Structural  Steel  and 
Bridge  Workers'  Union,  of  which  John  J.  McNamara  was  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Both  organizations,  however,  are  members  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  "Traitors  to  labor"  is  an 
epithet  hurled  at  the  brothers  from  innumerable  labor-union 
sources.  Victor  Berger,  Socialist  member  of  Congress,  describes 
the  McNamara  confession  as  "the  greatest  blow  that  has  ever 
come  to  the  Gompers-Mitchell  school  of  unionism."  He  goes 
on  to  say: 

"This  school  never  wanted  to  abolish  capitalism  and  to  intro- 
duce Socialism.  All  the  'pure  and  simpler'  wants  is  to  add  a 
few  cents  to  the  workers'  wages,  and  not  hoping  much  from  the 
ballot  and  independent  political  action,  the  desperate  character 
readily  turns  to  desperate  acts. 

' '  This  case  will  teach  the  pure  and  simplers  that  the  ballot  is 
infinitely  more  powerful  than  the  dynamite  bomb. 

"As  for  the  McNamaras,  they  are  also  victims  of  the  class 
struggle,  and  while  their  acts  are  indefensible,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  point  out  that  capital  is  killing  and  maiming  annually 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  mines,  railroads,  and  factories 
without  this  fact  receiving  a  passing  notice  in  the  public  press. 

"On  the  other  hand,  this  fearful  case  must  result  in  opening 
the  eyes  of  millions  to  the  ineffectiveness  not  only  of  pure  and 
simpledom,  but  also  of  syndicalism,  direct  action,  sabotage, 
and  other  forms  of  anarchism." 

Mr.  Debs  goes  further  and  lays  much  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  McNamaras'  crimes  specifically  at  the  door  of  such  capi- 
talists as  General  Otis  and  the  members  of  the  Merchants'  and 
Manufacturers'  Association,  "who  waged  with  such  fierce  hatred 
the  war  of  extermination  upon  organized  labor."  "Violence," 
says  A.  M.  Simons,  editor  of  The  Coming  Nation  (Socialist),  "is 
a  logical  result  of  an  attempt  to  wage  the  class  struggle  without 
the  ballot."  Fred  D.  Warren,  editor  of  The  Appeal  to  Reason 
(Socialist),  asserts  that  "had  the  McNamara  brothers  under- 
stood the  philosophy  of  Socialism  they  would  never  have  resorted 
to  deeds  of  violence  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  the  opprest  poor." 

The  effect  upon  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  is  the  subject  of  much  interesting  speculation.  "It 
means  the  end  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  or,  at  any 


rate,  a  complete  revolution  within  the  organization,  and  the 
Waterloo  of  Gompers,"  declares  Dr.  George  R.  Lunn,  Socialist 
Mayor-elect  of  Schenectady.  To  organized  labor  as  a  whole, 
however,  he  thinks  that  it  will  be  "only  a  temporary  setback." 
John  Spargo,  a  member  of  the  National  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Socialist  party,  denounces  Gompers  and  other  union 
leaders  as  "men  whose  teachings  inevitably  lead  to  the  kind  of 
thing  to  which  the  McNamaras  have  confest,  however  clean 
their  own  hands  may  be  from  crime."  This  view  seems  to  be 
shared  by  District  Attorney  Charles  W.  Miller  of  Indianapolis, 
whose  remark  that  "such  unsafe  leaders  as  Gompers  must  be 
retired,"  is  said  to  have  evoked  an  indignant  protest  from  the 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

"The  Socialist  movement  of  America  and  its  press  has  not  one 
word  to  retract  from  its  defense  of  the  McNamaras  in  the  case 
which  has  terminated  in  their  plea  of  guilty,"  declares  the 
Chicago  Daily  Socialist,  because  "our  fight  has  been  one  for  a 
fair  trial  of  labor  officials  against  the  lawless  acts  of  General 
Otis  and  his  associates  and  representatives  in  their  efforts  to 
predetermine  the  verdict."  This  paper  reiterates  its  condem- 
nation of  the  "kidnaping"  of  John  J.  McNamara  in  India- 
napolis, and  goes  on  to  say  of  the  case  in  its  wider  aspects: 

"If  the  McNamaras  blew  up  the  Times  building  or  any  other 
place,  in  the  belief  that  they  were  furthering  the  interests  of 
organized  labor,  they  were  the  \'ictims  of  their  own  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  struggle  between  capital 
and -labor.  That  struggle  is  one  which  can  not  be  settled  by 
bombs  or  bullets.  It  can  only  be  determined  and  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ballot 

"One  thing  is  certain.  Neither  the  union-labor  movement 
nor  the  Socialist  party  will  lose  any  prestige  or  membership 
in  consequence  of  the  McNamara  confession.  Both  move- 
ments are  too  big,  rest  upon  principles  too  invincible,  to  be 
retarded  by  the  act  of  individuals  who  go  without  the  pale  and 
sanction  of  these  movements  to  commit  crime." 

"Let  the  effect  be  what  it  may,  the  Socialists  were  absolutely 
right  in  the  stand  they  took,"  asserts  the  New  York  Call 
(Socialist),  which  declares  that  "if  to-day  there  should  be  a  simi- 
lar kidnaping  on  a  similar  charge,  the  Socialists  would  plunge 


NO   MORB   VIOLENCE   IN    MY    NAMb! 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  Globe. 

into  the  fight."  At  the  same  time,  it  condemns  unqualifiedly 
the  crimes  committed  by  the  McNamaras  in  the  name  of  labor. 
Turning  again  from  the  attitude  of  the  Socialists  to  that  of 
union  labor,  we  find  a  statement  issued  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  by  the  members  of  the 
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CopyriKhti-ri  hy  the  American  Press  Association. 
DISTRICT-ATTORNEY     FREDERICKS, 

Whose  case  against  the  brothers 
was  acknowledged  by  the  defense 
to  be  like  "a  stone  wall." 


Copyrighted  by  the  American  Press  Association. 
JUDGE    BORDWELL. 

The  sentences  he  pronounced 
upon  the  McNamaras  "fit  the 
crimes,"  declares  Samuel  Gompers. 


JOB    H.'^RRIMAN, 

The  Socialist  defeated  for  Mayor 
of  Los  Angeles>fter  the  confessions, 
largely  by  women's  votes. 


CLARENCE    DARROW. 

Attorney '  for  the  ^^cXama^as, 
who  braved  a  storm  of  criticism  to 
save  the  lives  of  his  clients. 


BLOWN     INTO     BRIEF     FAME     BY     THE     McNAMARA      DYNAMITE. 


MeNamara  "ways  and  means  committee"  who  raised  the  fund 
in  defense  of  the  dynamiters.  These  men  declare  solemnly  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  guilt  of  the  brothers  until  the 
news  of  the  confessions  appeared  in  the  press,  and  they  assert 
that  they  were  justified  in  believing  that  a  gas  instead  of  a 
dynamite  explosion  wrecked  the  Times  building,  and  in  accept- 
ing the  word  of  the  McNamaras  that  they  were  not  guilty. 
On  the  subject  of  labor's  attitude  toward  dynamiting  they  say: 

"Organized  labor  of  America  has  no  desire  to  condone  the 
crimes  of  the   McNamaras.     It  joins  in  the  satisfaction  that 
the    majesty    of    the   law    and 
justice  has  been  maintained  and 
the     culprits     commensurately 
punished  for  their  crime. 

"And  yet  it  is  an  awful  com- 
mentary upon  existing  condi- 
tions when  any  one  man  among 
all  the  million  of  workers  can 
bring  himself  to  the  frame  of 
mind  that  the  only  means  to 
secure  justice  for  labor  is  in  vio- 
lence, outrage,  and  murder. 

"It  is  cruelly  unjust  to  hold 
the  men  of  the  labor  movement 
either  legally  or  morally  respon- 
sible for  the  crimes  of  an  indi- 
vidual member.  No  such  moral 
code  or  legal  responsibility  is 
placed  upon  any  other  associa- 
tion of  men  in  our  country.  .  .  . 

"The  lesson  this  grave  crime 
teaches  will,  however,  have  its 
salutary  effect.  It  will  demon- 
strate now  more  than  ever  the 
inhumanity  as  well  as  the  fu- 
tility of  resorting  to  violence  in 
the  effort  to  right  wrongs  or  to 
attain  rights. 

"In  view  of  the  great  uplift 
work  in  wliich  the  men  of  the 
labor  movement  have  been  and 

are  engaged  and  the  industrial  problems  with  which  they  have  to 
contend  we  insist  that  our  organizations  of  labor  should  be  judged 
by  what  they  do  and  aim  to  do  rather  than  to  be  opposed  and 
stigmatized  because  one  or  a  few  may  be  recreant  to  the  good 
name  and  high  ideals  of  labor,  and  we  appeal  to  the  fair  minds, 
citizenship,  and  the  press  of  America  for  fair  treatment." 


"We  are  not  in  the  least  degree  surprized  bj-  the  storm  of 
fury  that  has  broken  out  in  labor-unions  all  over  the  country 
against  the  McNamaras,"  remarks  The  National  Labor  Trihuni 
of  Pittsburg,  which  insists  that  "labor  believed  in  their  inno- 
cence when  it  went  to  their  defense."  In  behalf  of  unionism  it 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Trade-unionists  are,  with  few  exceptions,  peaceful,  orderly 
men  striving  by  legitimate  and  lawful  means  to  improve  their 
condition  and  that  of  their  families.  Of  course,  they  some- 
times elect  rascals  and  criminals  like  the  McNamaras  to  high 

oflBce  in  the  unions.  But  do  not 
the  wise  kid-gloved  gentry  who 
deplore  the  '  crimes  of  unionism ' 
make  frequently  just  the  same 
mistake  in  electing  councilmen, 
legislators,  even  congressmen 
and  governors?  And  do  we  hold 
that  Mr.  Smith,  the  eminent 
millionaire,  is  a  thief  because  he 
voted  for  Jones,  the  alderman, 
afterward  convicted  of  embez- 
zlement, or  some  kindred  crime? 
No,  it  was  simply  mistaken  con- 
fidence on  Mr.  Smith's  part, 
just  as  it  was  mistaken  confi- 
dence that  labor  placed  in  the 
McNamaras. 

"Labor  does  not  counte- 
nance violence.  It  is  intelligent 
enough,  and  God-fearing  and 
God-loving  enough,  to  desire  to 
triumph  hy  peaceful  and  right- 
ful methods.  Who  is  it  urges 
the  peaceful,  moral.  Christian 
method  of  settling  strikes  (that 
is,  arbitration)  in  nine  eases  out 
of  ten?  Labor,  not  capital. 
Labor  champions  arbitration. 
It  has  not  for  twenty-five  years 
showed  any  sympathy  for  Me- 
Namara methods,  and  it  pos- 
sesses none.     Wo  to  the  country  otherwise! 

"We  hope  to  see  this  reasonable  and  fair  \iew  of  labor's 
relations  with  the  McNamaras  generally  taken  in  due  time. 
The  advice  of  labor-baiters  like  Kirby  and  their  ilk  to  labor  to 
'adopt  new  methods'  is  an  insult  which  fails  to  rea<?h  the  mark. 
The  McNamaras  did  not  represent  but  misrepresented  labor. 


THE   THINKEK. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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Labor's  methods  are  in  no  need  of  change  as  a  consequence  of 
tliis  remarkable  incident.  All  that  is  needed  is  that  if  the 
JMcNamaras  had  any  accomplices,  they  be  exposed  and  visited 
with  the  full  penalty  of  the  law.  Labor  -ndll  do  whatever  it  can 
to  drive  them  from  their  hiding-places." 


ABDICATION  OF  THE    OIL  KING 

ONE  OF  THE  secrets  of  Standard  Oil  success,  remarks 
the  Kansas  City  Times,  "has  been  that  it  always  had 
plenty  of  John  D.'s  on  hand."  And  the  press  see 
little  real  significance  in  the  resignation  of  John  D.  Rockefeller 
as  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  only 
to  be  succeeded  by  John  D.  Archbold,  who,  as  vice-president, 
has  for  several  years  been   the    active  head  of    the    concern. 

Even    tho    Mr.    Rockefeller's ^ 

retirement  "coincides  with 
the  formal  dissolution  of  the 
giant  aggregate  of  companies 
which  he  created,"  it  does  not, 
as  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  observes,  greatly  excite 
popular  interest.  This  paper 
adds  that  people  have  of  late 
been  thinking  of  the  founder 
of  Standard  Oil  as  a  human 
being,  rather  than  as  an  octo- 
pus, and  the  same  thought 
occurs  to  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  In  the  countrj^'s 
financial  center  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  notes  benignantly 
that  "Mr.  Rockefeller  starts 
life  anew  with  some  advan- 
tages," while  that  irrepressible 
foe  of  the  mone}^  power,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  speaks  with 
a  touch  of  irony,  but  in  no  less 
kindly  tone: 


"Mr.  Rockefeller  has  saved 
enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  and  his  declining  days  will  not  be  harassed  by  want 
and  wo. 

"Mr.  Rockefeller  thus  brings  the  worries  of  a  useful  life  to  a 
close;  a  usefvd  life,  an  extremely  useful  life. 

"Mr.  Rockefeller  more  than  any  one  other  man  made  the 
trust  problem,  and  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
people.  He  forced  it  on  them.  He  demanded  that  they  take 
cognizance  of  it.  If  they  would  have  passed  it  by  he  detained 
them.  He  had  them  by  the  coat-tails,  insisting  that  they 
should  observe  that  they  had  a  problem  before  them. 

"A  useful  citizen  was  John  D.  Rockefeller,  and  his  services 
were  appreciated  by  no  one  less  than  by  himself. 

."  Good-by,  John;  take  care  of  yourself." 

^  This  "strange  mildness"  on  the  part  of  our  vehement  trust 
critics  is  remarked  b3'  the  New  York  Globe,  and  attributed  to 
the  fact   that   "the  noble  company  of   Rockefeller's  roasters 


Photographs  fopyrigbted  by  G.  G.  JJain. 
JOHN    D.    ROCKEFELLER.  JOHN    D.    4BCHBOLD. 

THE   TWO   JOHN    D.'S. 


Turning  from  the  contemplation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  per- 
sonalitj',  we  note  that  wth  him  the  other  members  of  the 
Rockefeller  family  leave  the  various  thirty-odd  Standard  OU 
directorates.  H.  M.  Flagler,  another  "original  Standard  Oil 
man,"  also  resigns.  The  list  of  new  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  has  been  given  out 
from  26  Broadway,  as  follows: 

"J.  D.  Archbold,  President;  J.  A.  Moffett,  Vice-President; 
W.  C.  Teagle,  Vice-President;  A.  C.  Bedford,  Vice-President 
and  Treasurer;  Frank  Wilson,  Assistant  Treasurer;  Charles  T. 
White,  Secretary;  C.  M.  Pratt,  C.  W.  Harkness,  O.  T. 
Waring,  F.  H.  Bedford,  Walter  Jennings,  and  Frank  Wilson, 
Directors." 

The  other  fragments  of  the  old  Standard  Oil  concern  each 
has  its  distinct  list  of  officers  and  directors,  mthout  any  over- 
lapping or  duplication. 

Besides  these  changes  it  is 
also  learned  by  the  New  York 
papers  that  all  of  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  old  hold- 
ing company  have  resigned 
from  the  boards  or  as  officers 
of  the  former  subsidiaries. 
This,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  "is  in  keeping 
with  the  policy  of  complete 
segregation  of  the  thirty-three 
eodefendants  from  the  old 
holding  company."  Elsewhere 
we  learn  of  various  details  of 
the  arrangements  making  these 
various  companies  actually  in- 
dependent and  competing. 

Thus  "virtually  the  last  of 
the  pioneer  element  in  great 
combination  -  making  passes 
from  the  stage,"  comments  the 
Worcester  Gazette: 

"To  be  sure,  John  D.  Arch- 
bold succeeds,  but  he  finds 
himself  surrounded  by  assist- 
ants and  executives  who  can 
not  fail  to  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  newer  era  that  has 
come  to  be  by  virtue  of  a  quickened  public  conscience  and 
sentiment  which  demand  that  the  sharp  practises,  the  bullying 
and  brutality  and  the  downright  dishonesty  be  eliminated  from 
big  business. 

"The  Standard  Oil  Co.  forcefully  taught  the  advantages  of 
combination  and  near-monopoly;  under  the  new  personnel  in 
management  it  may  teach  the  virtues  and  make  plain  the 
economies  that  are  to  be  had  from  rigorous  fair-dealing  toward 
public  and  competitors." 

The  work  of  these  men,  who  formed  and  conducted  "the 
pattern  trust  of  trusts,"  is  passing  vnth  them,  remarks  the  New 
York  World,  and  it  adds: 

"There  will  not  soon  be  another  Rockefeller.  There  will 
never  again  be  a  Standard  Oil  Company  such  as  the  gigantic 
shape  and  portent  we  have  known  for  thirty-five  years.     What 


apparently  feel  that  to  smite  now  partakes  of  the  nature  of  «  the  future  may  bring  in  the  field  of  industry  no  prudent  man 


hitting  a  man  when  he  is  down,"  and  it  continues  in  a  thought- 
ful strain: 

"The  richest  man  in  the  world,  and  yet  as  his  career  draws 
near  its  close  it  somehow  does  not  seem  altogether  a  glorious 
and  successful  one.  A  business  man  pursues  wealth  because 
of  the  power  it  wiU  bring  him — perchance  for  the  respect  that 
riches  are  supposed  to  receive.  And  the  richest  man  in  the  world 
does  not  seem  conspicuously  to  have  power.  As  to  respect, 
he  gets  about  as  much  of  it  as  a  man  in  a  pillory.  It  would  seem 
necessary  to  revise  the  opinion  that  the  American  is  a  lover  of 
the  possessor  of  money,  and  not  disposed  to  ask  questions  as  to 
the  getting  thereof." 


will  prophesy.  What  forms  industrial  production  will  assume 
no  one  can  know.  But  the  past  is  past.  We  are  looking  on  at 
the  end  of  an  era." 

And  so  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  "is  no  more,"  reflects  the  Brook- 
lyn Citizen  in  like  manner.  The  decree  of  dissolution  has  been 
"fully  and  faithfully  carried  out,"  and  "if  every  trust  that  is 
dissolved  by  the  Government  would  accept  the  decrees  of  the 
courts  as  faithfully  as  the  Standard  Oil  has  done,"  concludes 
the  Birmingham  Age-Herald,  "it  is  plain  that  such  trusts  as  are 
monopolistic  could  be  dissolved  without  serious  harm  to  any 
one." 
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A    VERY    POOR    PI.AC  K     KOK    A    MAN    WITH    AX     APPETITE. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


WHAT   MR. 


TAFT  WOULD  DO   TO   THE 
TRUSTS 

THE    ONLY    REPLY     to     Mr.     Roosevelt's     slashing 
attack  that  an  eager  press  find  in  President  Taffs  mes- 
sage on  trusts  is  his  statement  that  recent  discussions 
of  this  question  have  produced  nothing  but  "glittering  generali- 
ties."    Some  opposition  papers  remark  that  Mr.   Taffs  mes- 
sage itself  partakes  somewhat  of  this  character,  Jnit  the  general 
commendation  with  which  it  is 
received  seems  to  indicate  that 
after  prolonged  agitation  public 
opinion  on  the   subject   of   trust 
regulation  is  at  last  beginning  to 
crystallize.     The  view  in  Wash- 
ington, without  regard  to  partj-, 
reports   a   correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Hcral<l  find.),  is  that 
the   message    has  "clarified    the 
atmosphere."     It  "puts  clearer 
before  the  American  people  than 
anything  else  has  ever  done  the 
trust  problem  as  we  have  it  to- 
day," says  Representati\e  James 
R.  Mann,  minority  leader  in  the 
House,  while  Representative  0.s- 
car  W.  TTjiderwood,   Democratic 
leader,    admits    that     it    is    "a 
strong  document  from  the  stand- 
point of    the    Administration." 
Even  in  the  Insurgent  ranks,  ap- 
parently, it  is  received  with  ap- 
proval, Representative  Lenroot, 
the  La    Follette   leader  in    the 
House,   being  quoted  as    favor- 
ing its  three    main  proposals 


"The  President's  insistence  that  the  Sherman  Law  shall  not 
be  repealed  or  weakened  is  generally  indorsed  bv  leaders  of 
both  parties,"  reports  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
\ork  Sun  (Ind.).  It  is  pointed  out,  also,  that  altho  this  mes- 
sage discusses  the  burning  economic  question  of  the  hour,  it  did 
not  cause  stocks  to  fluctuate  a  dollar's  worth.  In  fact,  we  seem 
to  have  the  curious  phenomenon  of  Wall  Street  in  a!greemenr 
Avith  the  Administration  and  the  Progressives  on  a  question  of 
trust   regulation.     On   this  point   the   Baltimore   News    (Ind.; 

remarks: 


FEAR     NOT,    LITTLE    ONE.    I     WILL     PROTECT    TOT." 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press 


"It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in 
the  National  Civic  Federation's 
recent  poll  of  opinion  on  the  sulv 
ject  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
capitalists  answering  favored  the 
retention  of  the  Sherman  Law. 
80  per  cent,  favored  Federal  in- 
corporation, 80  per  cent,  favored 
a  trades  commission,  and  again 
80  per  cent,  could  not  understand 
the  law. 

"On  this  sho-R-ing  Wall  Street 
can  find  little  to  object  to  in 
the  President's  message,  tho  its 
conclusions  as  to  what  is  needed 
have  been  reached  from  so  dif- 
ferent a  standpoint.  But  thi< 
last  does  not  much  matter.  The 
main  thing  is  that  if  the  Pres- 
ident has  his  way  with  Congress 
the  law  will  not  be  tinkered  with 
until  we  are  sure  that  something 
better  can  be  had.  This  is  to 
the  interest  not  only  of  the  cap- 
italist but  to  trade,  to  labor, 
and  to  the  entire  public." 


These  are:  that  the  Sherman 
Law  shall  not  be  amended;  that  a  supplemental  law  should  be 
enacted  "which  shall  describe  and  denounce  methods  of  com- 
petition which  are  unfair  and  are  badges  of  the  unlawful  pur- 
pose denounced  in  the  Anti-trust  Law";  and  that  Government 
control  over  the  trusts  be  strengthened  by  Federal  incorporation 
and  by  the  creation  of  "a  special  bureau  or  commission"  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  which  would  number 
among  its  duties  the  supervision  of  the  issuing  of  stocks  and 
bonds. 


The  President's  proposals,  re- 
marks the  Chicago  Tribune 
(Prog.  Rep.),  "will  appeal  to  the  American  public,  and  especially 
to  the  mass  of  the  RepubUcan  party,  as  sanely  progressive." 
The  message,  says  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.),  "seems  to 
coincide  with  the  substance  of  the  consensus  of  competent 
opinion  throughout  the  country."  and  "to  outline  a  satisfactorj- 
scheme  by  which  big  business  on  moderate  lines  may  do  business 
under  some  assurance  that  it  is  doing  it  legally."  "If  Congress, 
dropping  partizanship,  will  deal  with  this  message  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  WTitten,"  remarks  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.), 
."the    trust   question  wiU  be   taken  out    of  politics   and    the 
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uncertainty  and  disturbance  "which  it  has  caused  in  business 
circles %vill  disappear."  The  message  "is a  clear  indication  that 
progress  is  being  made  toward  a  solution  of  the  question," 
thinks  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  and  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  is  convinced  that  "during  the  President's 
term  of  office  the  Sherman  Law  will  not  be  greatly  modified  in 
its  important  substantive  features  unless  the  amendments  shall 
be  passed  over  his  veto." 

In  standing  by  the  Sherman  Law  "Mr  Taft  has  the  majority 
of  the  people  with  him,"  affirms  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.). 
"The  plan  of  a  supervisory  commission,"  says  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph  (Rep.),  "meets  a  demand  so  wide-spread 
and  so  imperative  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  successfully 
challenged." 

Objections  to  Mr.  Taft's  proposals  are  largely  grounded  in  a 
fear  of  too  great  a  centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Thus  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  St.  Louis  Repub- 
lic (Dem.)  we  read: 

"National  incorporation  will  mean  the  escape  of  Big  Busi- 
ness from  the  control  of  the  States  and  the  people.  A  Federal 
Corporation  Commission  appointed  by  the  President  will  mean 
a  tribunal  in  which  the  merits  of  good  trusts  and  the  demerits 
of  bad  trusts  will  be  passed  upon  by  men  who  will  know  the 
political  affiliations  of  every  trust  in  the  land 

"Made  answerable  only  to  a  political  bureau  of  some  kind  at 
Washington,  the  trusts  will  not  care  much  what  the  law  says  or 
how  it  is  interpreted  academically." 

Similar  misgivings  are  entertained  by  the  Philadelphia 
Record  (Dem.),  and  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  while  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail's  (Prog.  Rep.)  complaint  is  that  the  message 
t'is  utterly  lacking  in  the  note  of  leadership." 

The  President's  message  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  much-criticized  Sherman  Anti-trust  Law  should  be 
retained,  he  believes,  but  supplementary  legislation  "to  make 
it  easier  for  the  entire  business  community  to  square  with  the 
rule  of  action  and  legality"  established  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
decrees  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases  should  be 
enacted. 

That  the  "rule  of  reason"  introduced  by  the  Court  in  those 
two  decisions  has  not  "emasculated"  the  law,  and  that  this  rule 
has  not  given  the  courts  an  "undefined  and  unlimited  discretion" 
is  shown  by  a  review  of  these  cases. 

Those  who  object  to  the  fact  that  the  Tobacco  Trust  decision 
i'left  companies  with  very  large  capital   in  active  business" 


must  remember  that  the  purpose  of  the  Anti-trust  Law  is 
not  "to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  large  capital"  where  it 
can  secure  reduced  costs  of  production  and  distribution,  but  is 
rather  "directed  against  such  an  aggregation  of  capital  only 
when  its  purpose  is  that  of  stifling  competition,  enhancing  or 
controlling  prices,  and  establishing  a  monopoly."  Continuance 
of  common  ownership  in  the  formerly  subsidiary  companies  by 
former  stockholders  of  the  Trust,  does  not  insure  a  continuance 
of  the  old  single  control,  for  the  companies  are  specifically  en- 
joined from  cooperation  or  combination. 

"The  effect  of  these  two  decisions  has  led  to  decrees  dis- 
solving the  combination  of  manufacturers  of  electric  lamps, 
a  Southern  wholesale  grocers'  association,  an  interlocutory  decree 
against  the  Powder  Trust  with  directions  by  the  Circuit  Court 
compelling  dissolution,  and  other  combinations  of  a  similar 
history  are  now  negotiating  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
looking  to  a  disintegration  by  decree  and  reorganization  in 
accordance  with  law.  It  seems  possible  to  bring  about  these 
reorganizations  without  general  business  disturbance." 

Altho  much  is  said  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Law  and  of 
enacting  "constructive  legislation"  in  its  place,  "I  submit  that 
the  discussions  which  have  been  brought  out  in  recent  days  by 
the  fear  of  the  continued  execution  of  the  Anti-trust  Law  have 
produced  nothing  but  glittering  generalities  and  have  offered 
no  line  of  distinction  or  rule  of  action  as  definite  and  as  clear  as 
that  which  the  Supreme  Court  itself  lays  down  in  enforcing  the 
statute." 

Nevertheless,  there  would  be  "decided  advantages"  in  the 
enactment  of  a  law  "which  shall  describe  and  denounce  methods 
of  competition  which  are  unfair  and  are  badges  of  the  unlawful 
purpose  denounced  in  the  Anti-trust  Law."  Being  a  "purely 
negative  statute,"  the  present  law  might  well  be  supplemented 
by  "specific  provisions  for  the  building  up  and  regulation  of 
legitimate  national  and  foreign  commerce."  Hence  the  advisa- 
bility of  a  law  for  the  voluntary  incorporation,  under  Fed- 
eral charters,  of  companies  engaged  in  interstate  and  foreign 
trade. 

The  benefit  to  be  derived  under  the  protection  of  such  a  charter 
would  "attract  all  who  are  anxious  to  keep  within  the  lines 
of  the  law,"  while  "other  large  combinations  that  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Federal  incorporation  will  not  have  a  right 
to  complain  if  their  failure  is  ascribed  to  unwillingness  to  sub- 
mit their  transactions  to  the  careful  official  scrutiny,  competent 
supervision,  and  publicity  attendant  upon  the  enjoyment  of 
such  a  charter." 

But  whatever  else  is  done,  the  Sherman  Law  "must  continue 
to  be  the  line  of  distinction  for  legitimate  business.  It  must  be 
enforced."  Tho  for  many  years  this  statute  "seemed  impossible 
of  enforcement,"  and  tho  "slowly  the  mills  of  the  courts  ground," 
"now  its  efficacy  is  seen;  now  its  power  is  heavy ;  now  its  object 
is  near  achievement." 
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— Bartholomew  in  the  IMinneapoUs  Journal. 


PICKED    CLEAN. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
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NOW,    WHO    STARTED    THAT? 

—Bartholomew  In  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


CDRFEW     MUST    NOT    RING JU8T     NOw!'" 

—May  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


A   DREADFUL   OUTLOOK. 


A  YANKEE  IN  TEHERAN 

IN    TEHERAN  an  American  citizen  "who  has  neither  bay- 
onets nor  dreadnoughts  to  back  him  has  proved  himself 
stronger    than    the    whole    Persian    Government."     Thus 
sneers  the  Russian  Novoye  Vremya,  but  the  press  of  the  United 
States,  with  hardly  an  exception,  point  with  a  "thrill  of  pride" 
at  William  Morgan  Shuster,  "succeeding  where  czar  and  king 
had  failed."     The   young    Treasurer-General,  declares  the    St. 
Louis  Globe- DemocrnI,  "has  reorganized  Persia's  finances,  has 
abolished  graft,  has  employed  modern  methods  in  the  collection 
and  the  distribution  of  the  revenues,  and  has  made,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  the  countrymen  of  Darius  show  a  patriotism 
and  a  little  of  the  boldness  of  the  old  days."     Similar  editorial 
enthusiasm  for  "the  man  from  home"  who  is  playing  his  lone 
hand  in  the  Persian  capital  appears  in  the  columns  of  the  New 
York  A?nerican,   World,  and  Globe,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
Pittsburg  Dispatch,  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  and  Louis- 
ville   Courier-Journal.     This    praise    is    largely    based    on    the 
accounts  received  from  Teheran  via  London  of  what  Mr.  Shuster 
has  actually  accomplished.     One  dispatch  says  that  when  he 
took  over  the  affairs  of  the  Persian  treasury  last  June,  he  found 
"banking  deficits  amounting  to  $500,000,"  other  outstanding 
obligations,  and  "not  one  penny  in  cash  belonging  to  the  Gov- 
ernment."    Since  then — 

"Notwithstanding  a  civil  war  which  cost  $1,500,000,  and  other 
dimmution  of  revenue,  he  has  paid  the  above-mentioned  banking 
deficits  ot  $500,000,  has  furnished  the  expenses  of  running  the 
Government,  and  has  met  all  foreign  obligations,  and  vet  there 
IS  now  m  the  treasury  liquid  assets  amounting  to  $800,000." 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Springfield  Republican,  tho  it  can  not  for- 
give some  of  his  official  acts  in  the  Philippines  a  few  years  ago, 
can  not  but  admire  ."William  Morgan  Shuster's  performance 
in  Persia."  He  has  loyally  and  fearlessly  served  his  employer, 
i' braving  the  wrath  of  the  governments  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
London  by  his  resolute  insistence  upon  the  independent  status 
of  the  country  into  whose  service  he  had  gone."  And  the 
employer,  in  The  Republicans  opinion,  has  been  more  than 
satisfied.     Indeed, 

"The    Persian    National    Assembly's    refusal    to    submit    to 
Russia's  demands  must  have  been  inspired  by  the  stiff  attitude 


of  the  American  Treasurer-General ;  and  the  appearance  of  10  000 
enthusiastic  people  in  front  of  the  American  legation  in  Teheran 
Sunday,  shouting  'Independence  or  death,'  and  inviting  -sub- 
stantially American  intervention  as  a  check  to  Russian  aggres- 
sion, proved  that  Mr.  Shuster  is  to-day  the  national  hero  of  the 
ancient  Persian  Empire." 

Hero,  as  the  Springfield  editor  thinks  him,  "a  Parsifal  in  a 
garden  inhabited  by  all  the  Kundrys  of  diplomacy,"  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  calls  him  in  a  moment  of  poetic  inspiration, 
yet  "Shuster  must  go,"  agree  these  papers.     He  must  go,  say  a 
number  of  their  contemporaries,  and  our  Government  can  not 
interi'ere.     Mr.  Shuster,  observes  the  Washington  Herald,  can 
not  "expect    the  United  States    to    pull   his  irons  out  of    the 
fire,"  and  the  Washington  Post  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  agree. 
Yet,  explains  the  Philadelphia  Record,  "while  this  Government 
is  under  no  obligations   to  W.   Morgan  Shuster,    the  Persian 
Treasurer-General,  it  has  a  duty  to  protect  W.  Morgan  Shuster, 
the  American  citizen,  in  all  his  rights."     "  Knox  has  abandoned 
Shuster  in  Persia,"   quotes   the  Philadelphia  Xorth    American, 
and,  eWdently  seeing  here  fresh  ammunition  for  attacks  upon 
the  present  Administration,  scornfully  adds:     "Huhl     Shuster 
must  be  an  American."     The  Cleveland  Leader,  too,  believes 
that  the  United  States  has  a  moral  obligation  at  least  to  pro- 
tect Shuster  and  his  American  assistants,  because  "they  are  in 
danger  owing  to  their  compliance  with  what  was  virtually  a 
request  made  by  the  President."     But  that's  just  the  embar- 
rassing part  of  the  situation,  according  to  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
It  says: 

"Our  State  Department  made  a  mistake  in  recommending 
Mr.  Shuster  as  an  American  college  graduate  capable  of  du^ct-  " 
ing  the  finances  of  Persia.  Washington's  farewell  advice  to  his 
countrymen  to  avoid  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations 
and  meddling  with  foreign  affairs  should  have  been  heeded.  The 
Persian  Government  should  have  been  referred  to  Harvard,  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Leland  Stanford  Universitv.  or  some 
other  American  institution  of  learning,  and  no  official  recom- 
mendation should  have  been  made.  The  demand  on  the  part 
of  Russia  for  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Shuster  bears  in  some  degree 
the  color  of  an  affront  to  the  United  States,  and  vet  it  is  plainly 
not  sufficient  as  a  casus  belli.  This  leaves  us  with  something  of 
the  sting  of  an  insult,  without  the  power  of  demanding  redress, 
all  due  to  Mr.  Taft's  easy  complacency  and  the  indiscretion  of 
Secretary  Knox." 

The   Mejliss,   or   Persian   parliament,    has    appealed   to  our 
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Congress  for  aid  against  Russian  aggression.  The  cabled  pro- 
test, as  read  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  runs  in  part  as 
follows : 

"  You  who  have  tasted  the  benefits  of  liberty,  would  you  wit- 
ness the  fall  of  any  people  whose  only  fault  was  to  sympathize 
Avith  your  system  to  save  its  future?  Would  you  suffer  that 
Persia  should  fall  for  having  wished  to  preserve  its  national 
dignity,  and  for  having  understood  the  sentiments  so  dear  to  a 
free  people? 

"Trusting  in  the  sentiment  of  honor  and  justice  of  the  gener- 
ous people  of  which  you  are  the  representatives,  we  are  sure 
that  our  appeal  will  penetrate  directly  to  your  ears,  and  will 
gain  for  us  your  precious  aid  in  a  solution  consistent  with  the 
dignity  and  independence  of  Persia." 

But,  unfortunately,  the  present  predicament  of  the  Persian 
people  is,  after  all,  Mr.  Shuster's  own  fault,  reasons  the  Phila- 
delphia Press.  Under  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  in 
Persia, 

'  ■  the  one  essential  for  the  adviser  of  Persia  was  to  do  nothing 
to  provoke  either  Russia  or  England,  to  avoid  giving  either  a 
pretext  for  seizing  a  province  and  to  raise  no  controversial 
question  until  Persia  was  on  its  feet  again.  It  was  a  case,  in 
short,  for  a  lawyer  whose  client  labored  under  great  difficulties  to 
play  a  waiting  game  and  slowly  secure  his  client's  position." 

"With  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,"  continues  The  Press, 
Mr.  Shuster  "was  led  by  them  into  acts  which  show  an  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  situation."  And  "  the  practical  result  is 
that,  desiring  to  aid  Persia,  Mr.  Shuster  leaves  her  last  estate 
worse  than  her  first,  and  will  himself  be  forced  to  leave  Teheran." 

Yes,  "a  wiser  man  would  have  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 


tried  to  do  his  best  under  the  inescapable  limitations,  and  kept 
his  place,"  admits  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but  Mr.  Shuster, 
it  asserts, 

"has  done  a  greater  service  for  humanity  in  lifting  the  mask 
from  the  'protecting'  Powers  in  Persia.  He  has  forced  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  into  the  open,  forced  them  to  reveal  the 
grimace  behind  the  applauding  smile  with  which  Europe  wel- 
comes the  East's  attempts  at  progress,  forced  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  what  European  diplomacy  desires  is  not  a 
rejuvenated,  progressive,  prosperous  Orient,  but  an  Orient  going 

from  bad  to  worse  toward  the  end  which  is  subjugation 

"Civilization's  appetites  are  flaming  up,  and  once  more  we 
shall  learn  of  the  brown  man's  and  the  yellow  man's  burden — 
which  is  the  white  man's  lust  for  mastery." 

Pride  in  Shuster,  and  sympathy  with  Persia,  whose  "betrayal 
at  the  very  moment  of  her  rejuvenation  is  one  of  the  basest  acts 
of  international  treason  in  all  history,"  to  use  a  phrase  from  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  have  inspired  many  an  editor  to  vigor- 
ous comment,  the  utterances  of  such  newspapers  as  the  Chicago 
Post,  New  York  Tribune,  and  Newark  News  being,  perhaps, 
especially  worthy  of  mention.  Russia  and  Great  Britain,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  New  York  World,  "convict  themselves  of  the 
grossest  bad  faith,"  since  "they  have  interfered  in  Persia's 
internal  reforms  and  invaded  her  independence,  which  they 
piously  guaranteed  two  years  ago."  For  them  "to  plead,  in 
the  face  of  their  agreement,  that  they  are  keeping  faith  with  each 
other,  amounts  to  saying  that  '  there  is  honor  among  thieves.' " 
These  two  Powers,  according  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  must 
"both  be  judged  by  the  dirty  work  in  which  they  are  engaged; 
if  Russia  is  up  to  the  middle  in  the  mud,  Great  Britain  is  knee- 
deep  in  the  mire." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


The  pot  used  to  call  the  kettle  black,  but  what  will  the  flreless  cooker 
say  to  the  paper  bag? — Toledo  Blade. 

Pebhaps  one  reason  the  trusts  can  accumulate  such  wealth  is  because 
they  have  so  few  friends. —  Washington  Herald. 

President  Taft  is  confined  to  the  White  House  by  a  cold.     It  is  awful 
to  be  sick  amid  strange  surroundings. — Birmingham  News. 

That  rumbling  noise  from  the  Far  East  is  mostly  made  by  40,000,000,000 
Cliinese  ancestors  turning  over  in  their  graves. — Boston  Traveler. 

A  NEW  magazine,  devoted  exclusively  to  poetry,  announces  that  it  has 
500  contributors  assured.  But  how  about  readers? — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Senator   Root    suggests     that    150,000,000    English-speaking   people 
engage   in   prayer   for   five   minutes. 
And   during  that    period  who  would 
watch   Senator   Root? — Los    Angeles 
Tribune. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  senti- 
ment of  the  American  people  on 
Taft's  succeeding  himself,  read  in 
Poe's  poem  the  remark  of  the  raven. 
— Houston  Chronicle. 

A  Georgia  judge  has  decided  that 
it  is  a  crime  to  kill  a  baseball  umpire. 
Fortunately  for  him,  the  recall  of 
judges  is  not  yet  the  vogue  in  Georgia. 
—Philadelphia  Record. 

People  who  have  seen  Colonel 
Roosevelt  recently  say  he  looks  ten 
years  younger  than  he  did  when  he 
returned  from  Africa.  Why  shouldn't 
he?  His  enemies  do  all  his  worrying. 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Mr.  Blankenburg  is  going  to 
trj-  to  reform  [Piiiladelphia  and  a 
Mr.  Yuan  Shi  Kai  is  going  to  try  to 
unite  the  factions  In  the  Chinese 
Empire.  Gentlemen,  our  sym- 
pathy.— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 

With  3,000  letters  in  the  alphabet 
and  namas  that  can  only  be  written 
with  a  paint-brush,  think  of  the  joy 
In  store  for  citizens  of  the  new  Chinese 
Republic  when  they  come  to  vote  a 
township  primary  ticket. — Harris- 
burg  Telegraph. 


All  explosives  e-xcept  The  Outlook  are  barred  from  the  mails. — Baltimore 

Sun. 

The  facts  about  the  bath-tub  trust  have  nearly  all  leaked  out. —  Washing- 
ton Herald. 

Roosevelt  may  not  be  a  candidate,  but  he  is  rapidly  becoming  an  issue. 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Talk  about  your  high  cost  of  living!     Italy  is  paymg  $100,000,000  for 
just  one  slice  of  Turkey. — Baltimore  News. 

The  confusion  in  China  is  indescribable.     Nearly  one-flfth  of  the  people 
know  that  something  is  going  on. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

I.NASMccH  as  Senator  Stephenson  is  over  eighty,  the  verdict  of  "not 

guilty,  but  don't  do  it  again"  strikes 
him  as  quite  satisfactory. — New  York 
Evening  Post. 

And  the  next  thing  we  know 
China  will  be  agitated  over  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum. — Milwaukee 
Journal. 

What  ]Mr.  Taft  will  do  to  the  tariff 
this  winter  is  less  interesting  than 
what  the  tariff  will  do  to  Mr.  Taft 
next  year. — New  York  World. 

Dr.  Wiley  is  being  mentioned  for 
the  Vice- Presidency,  which  bears  out 
the  theory  that  liis  enemies  have  not 
yet  given  up  the  flght  against  him. — 
Louisville  Post. 

As  Chief  Government  Chemist, 
Dr.  Wiley  should  try  to  give  a  Uttle 
attention  to  the  trusts.  Some  of 
them,  while  dissolved,  can  still  be 
seen. —  Cleveland  Leader. 

If  Colonel  Roosevelt  were  only 
President  now,  we  should  know  ex- 
actly where  the  Administration 
stood  on  paper-bag  cooking. — Co- 
lumbus Ohio  State  Journal. 

There  should  be  no  trouble  about 
raising  a  fund  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  John  Paul  Jones.  Let 
each  member  of  the  Jones  family 
contribute  a  penny. — Harrisburg 
Telegraph. 


THE  new  joss. 
— Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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MR.  SHUSTER'S  JUSTIFICATION 


THE  CLASH  between  Persia  and  Russia  was  brought 
about,  says  the  Vorwaerls  (Berlin)  by  the  American 
Finance  Minister's  attempt  to  assert  an  undoubted  right. 
The  property  of  the  ex-Shah's  brother  had  been  seized  bj'  the 
Russians,  and  Mr.  Shuster,  as  representing  the  Persian  Gov- 
ernment, sent  his  police  to  recover  it.  The  Socialist  paper  we 
are  quoting  iniplies  that  the  American  officer  was  standing  up 
to  prevent  what  it  styles  "the  Russian  campaign  of  rapine 
against  Persia."  Shuster  was  not  the  aggressor,  declares  this 
paper,  and  the  Russian  authorities  are  uttering  a  falsehood  in 
saying  so.     The  incident  is  thus  detailed  by  Mr.  Bebel's  organ: 

"Morgan  Shuster  tried  to  seize  the  house  and  land  of  Prince 
Schua  es  Sultaneh,  a  brother  of  the  ex-Shah,  but  was  opposed  by 
the  Russian  Consul-General,  who,  in  order  to  protect  Russian 
interests,  had  already  taken  possession  of  the  property.  The 
result  was  a  struggle  between  the  gendarmes  of  Shuster  and 
those  of  the  Russian  Consul,  who  ordered  the  Persian  CJov- 
ernment  to  call  off  its  officers.  According  to  the  official  declara- 
tion of  the  Russian  Government,  the  officers  of  the  Russian 
Consulate  were  threatened  and  assaulted  by  the  Persian  gen- 
darmes. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exact  contrary  was  the  case. 
The  representative  of  the  Russian  Consul-General  appeared  with 
a  troop  of  Cossacks  and  prevented  the  Persian  gendarmes  from 
obeying  their  orders  to  seize  the  property.  On  the  foUowinji; 
day  the  same  thing  was  I'epeated,  which  resulted  in  the  dis- 
arming and  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Shuster's  gendarmes." 

This  incident,  thinks  the  Voriraerls,yvas  plainly  planned  before- 
hand by  the  Russians  in  order  to  justify  their  sending  an  ulti- 
matum, marching  into  Northern  Persia,  and  finally  annexing 
that  territory  without  consulting  Great  Britain.  The  "crisis," 
says  the  London  Saliirday  Rcricw,  "was  precipitated  by  the 
American  methods  of  Mr.  Shuster."  But  the  Treasurer- 
General  has  been  instrumental  in  stripping  the  wool  from  the 
e3'es  of  England,  and  the  paper  above  quoted  says  in  guarded 
words  of  approval : 

"Things  were  going  rather  slowly  in  Persia,  with  the  ex-Shah 
not  yet  caught.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Shuster  that  Great  Britain 
needs  to  make  up  her  mind  to  face  an  uncomfortable  problem; 
and  that  it  is  no  use  being  half-hearted  because  alternatives  are 
odious." 

According  to  the  Loudon  Spectator,  "the  Persian  Government, 
as  represented  by  Mr.  Shuster,  had  a  good  reason  for  seizing  the 


property."     "There  was  no  need  for  the  violence  of  the  Russian 
Consul-G  eneral. ' ' 

The  Pester  Lloyd  gives  a  highly  dramatic  picture  of  the  scene  in 
which  the  unarmed  police  of  Mr.  Shuster^on  entering  the  palace, 
were  met  and  driven  off  by  Cossacks.  Again  they  tried  to  enter, 
led  by  Mr.  Merly,  the  American  military  instructor,  but  the 
Cossacks  loaded  their  carbines  and  threatened  to  fire,  so  Merly 
resorted  to  more  diplomatic  methods.     We  read  in  substance: 

"He  went  to  the  Consul-General's  office,  but  to  his  request 
for  relief  Pochitonoff  replied  that  he  could  not  grant  it.  When 
Merly  saw  that  he  was  merely  wasting  words  with  Pochitonoff, 
he  returned  to  the  palace  and  gave  orders  to  his  gendarmes  to 
climb  over  the  garden  wall  and  defy  all  opposition  in  forcing 
an  entrance.  The  gendarmes  carried  out  this  order,  and  to 
their  astonishment  met  with  no  opposition  from  the  Cossacks; 
but  as  the  Persian  police  agents  scoured  the  palace,  they  found 
that  while  Merly  was  talking  with  the  Consul-General  the 
mother  of  the  Prince  had  appeared,  swept  together  all  the 
jewels,  money,  and  precious  things  of  the  Prince,  and  sent 
them  to  be  guarded  by  the  Russian  Consul-General.  A  com- 
plaint against  the  Persian  Government  in  general,  and  Morgan 
Shuster  in  particular,  was  then  lodged  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
Consul-General  through  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Teheran. 
In  this  complaint  bitter  accusations  were  made  against  Morgan 
Shuster  for  his  alleged  ill-treatment  of  the  consulate  officials, 
and  his  threats  against  the  Russian  Cossacks,  and  St.  Petersburg 
was  advised  to  take  strong  measures  'to  make  the  Government 
of  Persia  bow  before  the  prestige  of  the  White  Eagle."  " 

Strangely  enough,  this  leading  Hungarian  journal  thinks  that 
there  was  something  personal  in  the  Rus.sian  Consulate's  dis- 
like for  Morgan  Shuster,  "whose  Jewish  descent  is  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  all  members  of  the  Russian  mission."  That 
there  is  a  deep  significance  in  Mr.  Shuster's  brush  with  the 
Russian  authorities  is  proved  by  the  comment  of  the  Russian 
press.  The  American  Treasurer-General  has  made  things  move 
faster,  thinks  The  Saturday  Renew  quoted  above — faster  toward 
war  and  annexation,  if  we  may  believe  the  N^ovoye  Vremya 
(St.  Petersbui^),  which  remarks: 

"We  earnestly  wish  that  the  agreement  between  Russia  and 
Persia  were  hewn  asunder  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all 
})atriotic  Russians  will  long  for  the  moment  when  a  war  with 
Persia  has  been  declared." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter.\rt 
Digest. 
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THE  CHINESE  SENATE  IN   REVOLT 

THE  QUEEN  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  thunders,  "Off 
with  his  head!"  for  every  charge  made  against  a  subject. 
The  Senate  of  China  is  in  the  same  mood.  "Off  with 
his  head!"  crj-  the  Senators  when  a  Minister  or  a  Vieero}^  fails 
to  please  them.  At  the  present  moment  this  vindictive  blood- 
thirstiness  of  the  Upper  House  in  a  constitutional  government 
is  provoking  the  smiles  of  Japan.  Its  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  present  political  upheaval  in  China  the  Senate  or 
National   Assembly    (Tzu-ehuan-yuan)    at   Peking,    instead   of 

rallying  to  the  defense  of  the 
Court,  has  hurled  defiance  at 
it.  displaying  distinct  sym- 
pathy with  the  revolutionists. 
The  Senate  began  its  second 
session  on  October  22,  and  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month 
passed  a  set  of  memorials,  de- 
nouncing the  administrative 
policy  of  the  Government  and 
demanding  the  execution  of 
Sheng-Hsuan-huai,  Minister 
of  Communications,  as  well 
as  Chao  Erh-feng  and  Jui 
Cheng,  the  deposed  Viceroys 
of  Szechuen,  Hunan,  and 
Hupeh,  respectively.  The 
memorials  also  urge  that  the 
members  of  the  provincial 
assembly  of  Szechuen,  who 
were  imprisoned  for  opposing 
the  nationalization  of  the 
railways,  be  released  at  once, 
that  pro\incial  assemblies 
throughout  the  country  be 
opened  i^athout  delay,  and 
that  a  Cabinet  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  National  As- 
sembly be  inaugurated. 

The  scene  at  the  sitting 
which  passed  these  memori- 
als, as  described, by  the  Peking  correspondent  of  the  Jiji  (Tokyo), 
was  intensely  dramatic.  There  were  some  120  members  present, 
and  not  one  of  them  raised  a  voice 
against  the  bills.  Even  Wang  Yung- 
pao,  a  high  official  in  the  Civil  Ad- 
ministration Board,  joined  the  popu- 
lar leaders  and  declared  that  any 
member  objecting  to  the  passage  of 
these  bills  should  be  regarded  as  a 
traitor.  The  objective  upon  which 
the  members  vented  their  indignation 
in  the  most  stirring  manner  was 
Sheng-Hsuan-huai,  whose  ultra  vires 
actions,  they  declared,  led  directly 
to  the  present  revolutionarj^  upri- 
sings. The  member  introducing  the 
memorial  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
unfortunate  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions delivered  a  lengthy  speech, 
which  is  summed  up  by  the  Jiji  cor- 
respondent, as  follows: 


DR.     CHANG     CHU    CHUN, 

Called  the  "Florence  Nightingale" 
of  the  Chinese  revolution,  at  the  front 
with  the  rebel  army.  She  organized 
her  own  Red  Cross  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Federal  Red  Cross 
would  turn  over  all  woimded  rebels  to 
the  Government  to  be  beheaded. 


THE    CHINESE    REBEL    FLAG. 


tion  policy  was  put  into  execution  by  Mr.  Sheng  that  this  body- 
condemns.  Mr.  Sheng's  policy  did  not,  in  its  incentive,  aim 
at  the  nationalization  of  the  railways.  On  the  contrary,  he 
merely  conceived  the  idea  of  contracting  foreign  loans  in  order 
speedily  to  carry  out  his 
scheme  of  railway  con- 
struction. But  the  gen- 
try in  Szechuen,  Hunan, 
and  Hupeh,  bitterly  op- 
posed to  foreign  loans, 
launched  a  vigorous  pro- 
test against  Mr.  Sheng's 
program.  Instead  of 
showing  any  sense  of  def- 
erence toward  this  senti- 
ment. Minister  Sheng 
forthwith  ordered  that 
the  Hankow  -  Szechuen 
railway  be  nationalized. 
This  vindictive  action 
on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sheng  fanned  the  anger 
of  the  people  of  Sze- 
chuen. Moreover,  Min- 
ister    Sheng      wittingly 

misguided  the  Throne  by  presenting  a  memorial  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  antinationalization  agitation  in  Szechuen  was. 
mischievously  brought  about  by  discontented  young  students^ 
and  found  no  favor  among  the  gentry.  The  disturbance  that 
inevitably  followed  in  Szechuen  moved  the  Government  tO' 
order  a  considerable  portion  of  the  troops  on  the  Yang-tse  region 
to  proceed  to  that  disaffected  province,  which  in  turn  furnished' 
the  revolutionists  a  golden  opportunity  to  start  rebellion  at 
Wuchang,  whose  military  force  had  been  greatly  reduced.  It 
can,  therefore,  be  reasonably  concluded  that  Minister  Sheng  is- 
to  blame  for  the  great  political  crisis  which  we  are  facing." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  bland  tone  of  superiority  assumed 
by  Japan  on  witnessing  the  rage  for  decapitation  exhibited  by 
their  cousins  of  the  yellow  race.  The  Japanese  are,  of  course, 
incapable  of  dealing  out  such  red-handed  and  hasty  justice  or- 
injustice.  The  Japanese  press  seem  to  hold  up  their  hands  in 
holy  horror,  and  go  so  far  as  to  regard  this  act  of  the  Chinese- 
Senate  as  proving  that  the  Chinese  are  not  yet  qualified  to  adopt 
a  constitutional  government  with  success.  "To  impeach  Mr. 
Sheng  is  not  wrong,"  remarks  the  Jiji,  "but  to  demand  his  exe- 
cution upon  the  ground  of  his  alleged  maladministration  shows 
how  utterly  out  of  touch  -with  the  spirit  of  the  times  the  Chinese 
politicians  are."  And  the  Tokyo  Asahi  despairingly  says: 
"After  all,  China  is  China." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 

.\RY    DlGEiST. 


"Let  it  be  elearh^  known  that  the 
Senate  does  not  necessarily  object  to 
the  nationalization  of  the  railways, 
nor  even  to  foreign  loans  ;  it  is  rather 
the  manner  in  which  the  nationaliza- 


GENERAL    LI    YUEN-HUNG, 

Leader  of  the  rebels,  photographed  on  the  field  near  Hankow  with  members  of  his  staff.     General  Li  is 
the  one  reading  a  dispatch.     Note  the  white  sleeve-band,  emblem  of  the  revolutionists. 
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ITALIAN   DENIAL  OF   ATROCITIES 

SUCH  BLISTERING  CRITICISMS  of  Italian  "atrocities" 
in  Tripoli  have  been  published  here  and  abroad,  and  noticed 
in  our  pages,  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
there  is  another  side  to  this  frightful  picture.  Many  Italian 
journals  of  authoritj'  claim  that  General  Caneva,  the  Italian 
<;oniniau(l(!r  in  Africa,  acted  with  justice,  and  without  violating 


THE     MELON     HARVEST. 

— The  National  Review  (Shanghai). 

the  law  of  nations  or  the  rules  of  legitimate  warfare.  Thus  the 
Civilta  Cattolica  (Rome),  a  clerical  organ  and  a  magazine  of 
the  first  quality,  after  speaking  of  the  "slanders"  which  it  says 
have  been  spread  abroad  from  the  capitals  of  Europe  with 
regard  to  the  invasion  of  Africa,  remarks: 

"The  hostility  of  our  enemies  is  especially  shown  in  another 
series  of  libels,  full  of  exaggeration,  with  which  they  assail  Italy 
on  the  ground  of  another  supposed  crime,  namely,  the  massacre 
of  Arab  rebels.  This  they  represent  to  be  unjust  in  conception, 
and  abominable  in  execution.  They  found  their  plea  of  injus- 
tice on  the  ground  that  the  Arabs  were  orroneoush'  considered 
as  rebels,  and  therefore  punishable  by  death.  But,  our  traducers 
aver,  on  the  contrary  they  should  have  been  looked  upon  as 
merely  combatants,  on  the  same  footing  as  soldiers,  and  there- 
fore should  have  been  taken  prisoners  instead  of  being  put  to 
death.  .  .  .  The  terms  in  which  our  barbarism  is  spoken 
of  lack  verisimilitude.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  journals 
which  thus  rave  against  the  Italians  have  had  no  means  of 
verifying  the  facts. 

"Indignant  at  these  attacks,  which  daily  become  more  per- 
sistent, the  Italian  correspondents  at  Vienna  have  published  a 
letter  of  angry  protest.  Their  complaints  have  reached  the  ear 
of  our  Ambassador  at  Berlin.  Premier  Giolitti  himself  has  pub- 
lished in  London,  under  the  form  of  an  interview,  a  kind  of  note 
of  denial,  and  Mr.  Barzilai,  member  of  the  Senate,  has  sent  a 
protest  to  the  president  of  the  International  Press  Association, 
Mr.  Singer." 

An  energetic  champion  of  the  Italians  against  the  attack  of 
those  who  charge  the  soldiers  of  General  Caneva  with  merci- 
less massacre  is  an  eminent  Frenchman,  Mr.  Jean  Carr^re, 
WTiter  and  historian,  who  communicates  to  the  Corriere  delta 
Sera  (Milan)  his  own  views  of  the  matter.  He  saj's  that  the 
Italians,  instead  of  being  guilty  of  "barbarity  and  cruelty," 
have  been  too  lenient  in  Tripoli.  The  "accusations  are  false 
and  unjust"  which  charge  them  with  such  things.  He  dwells  at 
large  upon  the  treachery  of  the  Arabs.  These  nomads  who 
had  come  to  Tripoli  would  frequent  the  same  cafes  as  their 


invaders  and,  unmolested,  spend  the  evening  there,  but  all  the 
while  were  meditating  treachery.     Thus  we  read: 

"They  went  about  calmly,  feeling  strong  in  the  great  gentle- 
ness of  the  conquerors,  and  they  used  to  come  to  take  their 
Turkish  coffee  even  at  a  table  near  to  that  of  the  too  gentle 
officers.  And  everything  went  smoothly  and  so  softly  and 
gently  that  on  a  fine  day,  or  rather  a  fine  night,  the  too  confident 
Italians  had  to  awaken  from  so  good  a  dream  while  the  'AraVjian 
brothers  '  were  firing  from  the  rear  upon  the  soldiers  who  were 
fighting  like  heroes  in  the  intrenchments,  on  the  border  of  the 
desert." 

The  treacherj'  of  the  Arabs  provoked  the  severe  measures 
taken  by  the  Italians,  declares  this  writer,  who  avers  that  harsh- 
ness is  necessary  in  all  schemes  of  colonization.  The  French 
themselves  furnished  examples  of  such  harshness  when  they 
drove  the  Algerian  Arabs  to  the  caves  and  choked  them  with 
burning  brushwood.    On  this  point  Mr.  Carr^re  remarks: 

"Forced  by  circumstances,  the  Italian  generals  have  had  to 
do  what  all  colonizers  do  in  similar  cases,  ever  since  the  existence 
of  colonization,  that  is  from  the  time  of  the  Phenicians  down; 
they  have  done  what  you  [English]  yourselves  have  done  many 
times,  you,  masters  in  the  art  of  colonization;  what  we  also  have 
done,  what  you  will  do  again,  what  we  shall  do  again,  what  all 
nations  shall  do,  unless  the  idea  of  colonization  is  entirely  given 
up;  they  have  shot  the  rebels  who  were  found  carrying  arms 
and  have  blockaded  the  city.  And  suddenly',  from  the  ends  of 
Europe,  a  protest  has  arisen!" 

He  repeats  that  the  Italians  have  been  too  gentle  to  the  inhaln- 
tants  of  Tripoli  and  the  oases.  If  the  Uon  has  roared,  it  has 
roared  "like  any  sucking  dove."  This  mistake  he  dwells  on 
as  follows : 

"The  great  initial  error  of  the  Tripolitan  occupation  has  been 
the  desire  to  demonstrate  to  the  Arabs  and  to  all  Europe  that 
Italy  wished  to  conquer  the  country  with  gentleness  and  that 


CHINA  S     MGHTMAUb. 


-Tokyo  Puck. 


she  was  filled  with  a  feeling  of  humanity  toward  her  new  subjects. 
...  I  remember  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  officers 
recommended  the  soldiers  never  to  insult  and  above  all  never 
to  strike  the  Arabs,  not  to  enter  the  mosques,  and  to  stop  not 
even  before  the  entrances  of  the  same,  not  to  speak  to  the  women, 
not  to  look  at  them.  even.  Proclamations  in  Arabic  and  in 
Italian  were  fastened  along  the  streets  stating  to  tliOM>  good 
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people  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,   that  thoy  were  being 
considered  as  brothers." 

But  the  Arabs,  he  says  in  conclusion,  are  only  "big  children." 
They  could  not  believe  in  "fraternity,"  in  gentleness.  "They 
believe  only  in  strength."  Then  came  the  "ugly  surprize," 
first  to  the  Italians  and  later  to  the  Arabs  themselves. — Transla- 
tions made  for  The   Literary   Digest. 


MOSLEM   AID  FOR   TURKEY 

THE  MOSLEMS  in  Egypt,  Afghanistan.  Persia,  China, 
and  India  can  not  fight  for  Turkey  against  Italy;  most 
of  them  are  subjects  of  England,  which  country  looks 
upon  Italy  as  a  friendly  Power.  What  can  these  150,000,000  to 
200,000,000  warlike  believers  do  then,  it  is  asked,  to  avenge 
and  succor  Turkey,  the  only  sur- 
viving Mohammedan  kingdom 
in  Europe?  An  answer  is  found 
in  the  Mohammedan  press  of 
India,  which  harbors  no  less  than 
60,000,000  Mussulmans,  who 
already  have  proclaimed  a  boy- 
cott of  all  Italian  goods  in  order 
to  punish  the  aggressor,  and  are 
devising  and  employing  other 
means  to  the  same  end.  Of 
course,  the  East  Indian  Moslems 
are  British  subjects,  and  Great 
Britain  harbors  no  hostility 
against  Italy.  However,  this 
does  not  deter  the  Followers  of 
the  Prophet  who  make  their 
home  in  Hindustan  from  forging 
instruments  to  punish  the 
Italians,  for,  as  The  Empire,  an 
English-edited  daily  of  Calcutta, 
frankly  sets  forth:  "The  Mo- 
hammedan .  .  .  belongs  to  Islam 
first  of  all,  and  to  India  in  the 
second  place."  But  despite 
this  attitude,  they  can  not  go 
to  war  without  breaking  away 
from  Great  Britain,  and  this  is 
fuUy  recognized  by  the  leaders, 
one  of  whom  thus  writes  in  the    Mussulman   (Calcutta): 

"Now  that  the  honor  of  Islam  is  at  stake,  what  the  Indian 
Mussulmans  should  do  is  the  question  that  is  uppermost  in  the 
mind  of  every  follower  of  the  faith  living  in  this  country.  Pecul- 
iarly circumstanced  as  they  are,  they  are  unable  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  campaign  which  Turkey  must  lead  against 
Italy." 

In  this  situation,  the  East-Indian  Mohammedans  are  urged 
to  take  devious  means  to  punish  Italy  and  help  Turkey.  One 
such  is  thus  advocated  by  the  above  writer : 

"The  financial  difficulties  of  the  new  Turkish  regime  are  well 
known,  and  accordingly  pecuniary  help  will  not  only  be  highly 
welcome  to  the  Government  of  the  Sultan,  but  would  prove 
invaluable  at  this  crisis.  If  we  can  not  supply  Turkey  with 
soldiers  or  fighting  men,  we  can  supply  her  with  sinews  of  war. 
Collection  of  funds  for  the  help  of  Turkey  has  already  begun, 
and  we  hope  our  coreligionists  all  over  India  will  each  con- 
tribute their  mites  in  a  cause  calculated  to  maintain  the  dignity 
and  glory  of  Islam." 

Other  East-Indian  Moslem  writers  do  not  so  candidly  advo- 
cate the  collection  of  "sinews  of  war"  for  Turkey,  tho  they 
accomplish  the  same  end  by  asking  for  "subscriptions  to  help 
the  families  of  those  killed  and  wounded,  and  others  rendered 
destitute  by  this  war."     But  whether  they  may  or  may  not 


LOOK    OUT    FOR    PICKPOCKETS! 

rurkey  is  planning  a  closer 


disguise  their  appeal  for  funds,  really  matters  little.  The  out- 
standing fact  is  that  India  is  not  only  secretly  but  openly  send- 
ing money  to  Turkey.  Many  successful  public  meetings  have 
been  and  are  being  held  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Hindustan  to 
make  such  collections.  At  one  such  gathering  in  Bombay,  Mr. 
Maya  Mahomed  Jan  Mahomed  Chhoteni  announced  amid  cheers 
that  Sir  Currimbhoy  Ebrahim  and  himself  had  each  subscribed 
Rs.  5,000  ($2,500)  toward  this  fund,  and  that  other  subscriptions 
amounting  to  Rs.  8,000  had  been  promised. 

Another  means  urged  is  to  appeal  to  Great  Britain  to  mediate. 
The  resolutions  for  this  purpose  are  worded  in  almost  identical 
language,  and  run  thus: 

' '  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  Britain  has  the  largest  num- 
ber of  Mohammedans  under  her  sway,  and  that  some  of  our 
[English]  Ministers  have  consistently  followed  a  pro-Islamic 
policy,  and  in  particular  have  supported  Turkey,  this  meeting 

considers  it  highly  desirable  and 
earnestly  hopes  that  Britain 
should  use  her  best  effort  to 
put  an  end  to  this  unjust  and 
unrighteous  war." 

However,  since  Great  Britain 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  mood 
to  rupture  its  amicable  relations 
for  the  sake  of  its  Moslem  sub- 
jects, the  radical  Mohammedan 
newspapers  are  inspiring  the 
Islamites  with  hatred  for  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Zamindar,  a 
vernacular  paper  published  by 
Mussulmans  at  Lahore,  for 
instance,  writes: 

"Christ  must  ha va  been  sur- 
prized at  the  misdeeds  that  are 
being  perpetrated  in  the  world 
by  his  followers.  He  must  have 
been  thinking  whether  his  fol- 
lowers were  exactly  the  same 
persons  whom  he  taught  the 
lesson  that '  if  any  one  slaps  thee 
on  the  one  cheek,  give  him  thy 
other  cheek,  or  if  a  man  takes 
away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also.'  A  bishop  of  Italy 
has  recently  stated  that  Italy 
had  been  compelled  to  annex 
Tripoli  in  order  to  protect  civili- 
zation. This  insolent  bishop  has 
spoken  such  an  unholy  lie  that  it  has  brought  shame  on 
Christianitj%  and  the  sooner  such  civilization  comes  to  an  end 
the  better  for  the  peace  and  the  progress  of  the  world." 

Since  the  East-Indian  Mohammedans  are  very  inflammatorj^, 
the  Britons  in  India  are  becoming  nervous,  and  some  English 
organs  in  India  are  calling  the  attention  of  the  British-Indian 
authorities  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  same  steps  to  kill  Pan- 
Islamic  agitation  in  India  that  Lord  Kitchener  did  to  effect  the 
same  purpose  in  Egypt.  That  able  and  successful  agent  of 
Great  Britain,  who  is  at  present  administrating  the  affairs  of  the 
Nile  country,  completely  muzzled  the  vernacular  press  and  put 
a  stop  to  seditious  assemblies.     Says  The  Pioneer  (Allahabad): 

"In  official  circles  this  [the  presence  of  Kitchener  at  Cairo] 
is  the  reason  that  is  openly  assigned  to  the  extraordinary  sub- 
sidence of  the  first  outbursts.  It  became  known  that  strict  in- 
structions had  been  issued  to  the  police  officers  to  repress  in  the 
most  drastic  manner  the  slightest  signs  of  demonstrations,  etc. 
In  addition,  the  chief  newspaper  proprietors  were  enjoined  to 
refrain  from  any  comments  on  the  Tripoli  affair  calculated  to 
excite  the  public.  The  prompt  punishment  (suppression)  meted 
out  to  a  transgressor— the  Misr-el- Fatal,  which  published  an 
inflammatory  article  on  the  subject — damped  the  ardor  of  the 
most  audacious  of  the  agitators.  They  recognize  that  at  last 
there  is  a  master  in  Egypt." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


connection  with  England. 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


A  NEW  SOLAR  ENGINE 


ENGINES  to  b(!  run  by  the  sun's  heat  have  been  devised 
many  times,  but  it  can  hardly  ho.  said  that  they  are  yet 
familiar  objects.     Some  are  doing  good  work,  but  they 
are  economical  only  in  regions  where  fuel  is  scarce-  and  sunshine 
abundant,   lioth  tliese  conditions  are  found  in  Kgypt,  and  it  is  in 
this  land  that  Frank  Shu- 
man,  the  inventor  of  the 
latest  type  of  solar  gener- 
ator, expects  that  his  de- 
vice will  do  service.  After 
ten  years  of  experiment, 
Mr.  Shuman  has  now  a 
solar    engine    that    has 
been  pumping  3,400  gal- 
lons of  water  a  minute  to 
a  height  of  36  feet  con- 
tinuously for  five  weeks. 
The   Shuman   solar   en- 
gine is  thus  described  in 
La   Nature    (Paris,    No- 
vember 4)  by  J.  d'Izier: 

."The  establishment  of  Mr.  Shuman,  which  he  calls  pictur- 
esquely a  'sun-power  plant,'  is  composed  essentially  of  three 
parts:  (1)  the  absorber,  in  which  the  solar  heat  is  concentrated 
and  the  steam  is  generated;  (2)  the  motor,  driven  by  the  steam 
thus  produced;  and  (3)  the  condenser,  which  enables  the  same 
water  to  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

."The  first  part,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  very  soul  of  the 
invention,  merits  a  detailed  description.  This  absorber  is  com- 
posed of  a  series  of  identical  elements,  each  constituted  of  a  flat, 
rectangular  metal  box,  whose  interior  is  divided  into  cells  which 
make  it  look  like  a  gigantic  honeycomb.  The  feed-water  cir- 
culates around  these  cells. 

^  "This  primary  metal  recipient  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  box, 
also  flat,  and  closed  by  a  cover  composed  of  two  panes  separated 
by  an  air  space  of  one  inch.  To  prevent  loss  of  heat  due  to  radia- 
tion the  bottom  of  these  boxes  has  been  supplied  with  two 
waterproof  felt  sheets,  separated  by  a  layer  of  pulverized  cork 
two  inches  thick.  These  boxes  are  mounted  on  supports  raising 
them  three  inches  above  the  ground,  and  making  it  possible  so 
to  incline  them  that  they  receive  the  sun's  rays  perpendicularly. 
A  very  simple  mechanism  enables  this  inclination  to  be  changed 
easily  and  without  great 
loss  of  time. 

"To  utilize  more  ef- 
fectively the  heat  of  the 
sun,  the  inventor  has 
mounted  cheap  plane 
mirrors  on  the  lateral 
faces  of  these  boxes,  as 
shown  in  the  photo- 
graphs. These  reflected 
rays  contribute  to  the 
evaporation  of  the  wat(n- 
in  the  cells  of  the  metal 
receptacles,  which  are 
each  provided  with  two 
pipes  serving  respect- 
ively for  the  feed-water 
and  for  the  steam.  The 
steam-pipes  of  the  divers 
elements  are  connected 
Tsith  a  principal  conduit, 
which  is  eight  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  present 
installation,  and  which 
conducts  the  steam  to 
the  engine. 

."It  is  not  necessary  to 
describe   this  steam-en- 


gine, which  operates  at  low  pressure  and  is  of  a  type  already  used 
in  the  industries.  As  indicated  above,  it  has  a  conden.ser.  .  .  . 
We  have  said  that  Mr.  Shuman  has  used  the  motive  force  pro- 
duced by  his  insolator  to  work  a  pump.  His  present  installation 
is  soon  to  be  carried  to  Egypt,  where  it  is  hoped  that  its  efficiency 
will  be  still  greater  than  in  Pennsj'lvania.     Egypt  is  one  of  the 

sunniest  regions  of  the 
world,  and  its  mean  tem- 
perature is  much  higher 
(by  15  to  18  degrees 
Fahrenheit)  than  that  of 
this  part  of  America. 

"The  inventor  be- 
lieves that  his  sjstem 
^^  ill  render  great  service 
to  eountries  like  Egypt, 
where  combustibles  of 
everj'  kind  are  rare  and 
dear,  and  where  his  en- 
gine, which  derives  its 
energy  from  the  sun 
only,  may  run  regularly 
from  year's  end  to  year's 
end.  It  will  find  its 
principal  application  in 
irrigation,  in  conjunction 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
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General  view  of  Mr.  Shuman's  works  for  the  utilization  of  solar  beat. 


with    elevating-pumps. "- 
Digest. 


"LETTING    .\    LITTLE    SUNSHINE    IN." 

Steam  collector  connected  with  the  "  absorbers  "  of  the  solar  engine,  by  which  the  sun's 

heat  is  collected  and  steam  generateil. 


ILLS  DUE  TO  WIRELESS— Some  of  the  troubles  brought 
on  by  wireless  telegraphy,  or  rather  by  the  powerful  electric 
apparatus  used  at  the  sending  stations,  are  noted  in  Cosmos 
(Paris,  November  11),  which  quotes  as  its  authority  the  French 
paper  Nouveaux  Remedes.  This  journal  remarks  that  we  must 
expect  that  any  step  in  advance,  in  the  march  of  humanity, 
will  have  some  unfavorable  effect  on  the  health  of  individuals. 
Wireless  telegraphy  must  in  its  turn  contribute  certain  ills. 
We  read : 

"During  the  Morocco  campaign,  where  the  wireless  telegraphic 
service  was  very  active  on  board  the  Descartes,  Dr.  Beiile,  the 
ship's  surgeon,  had  occasion  to  observe  among  his  staff  a 
number  of  accidents  that  seem  to  be  closely  related  to  this  new 
mode  of  application  of  electric  waves.  These  were,  in  the  first 
j)lace,  disturbances  of  vision,  a  species  of  'light-strokes*  analo- 
gous to  those  produced 
by  arc  lamps  in  the  ma- 
nipulation of  projectors. 
Against  these  accidents 
Dr.  B'^lile  advises  the 
u.se  of  spectacles  of  jel- 
low  or  orange  glass. 
Then  there  are  attacks 
of  eczema  on  the  uncov- 
ered parts,  the  face  and 
hands;  and  finally  nerv- 
ous palpitations  with 
pains  about  the  heart. 
^ery  distressing  and 
coming  on  after  one  has 
stood  for  some  time 
near  the  sending  appa- 
ratus. It  is  a  question 
also  whether  many  neur- 
asthenic states,  now  so 
frequent  among  sailors, 
may  not  be  caused  by 
the  more-and-more  con- 
siderable extension  of 
electric  apparatus  on 
board  of  war-ships." — 
Translation  tnade  for 
The  Liter.\ry  Digest. 
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TO  SEE  THROUGH   FLESH   WITH   THE 
NAKED   EYE 


E 


VERY  ONE  understands  that  the  .c-ray  is  now  widely 
used  with  great  success  to  detect  the  presence  and 
location  of  foreign  substances  in  the  human  body. 
It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body  ordinary  light  may  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and  that 
then  the  intruder  may  be  located  with  the 
naked  eye,  making  unnecessary  the  use  of 
the  phosphorescent  screens  or  sensitized 
plates  employed  in  radioscopy.  Transillu- 
mination, as  this  new  method  is  called,  has 
been  used  for  some  little  time  as  an  aid  in 
the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  upper  respira- 
tory tract;  but  in  minor  surgery  and  in 
general  medical  diagnosis  it  has  a  quite 
untouched  and  widely  applicable  field.  Espe- 
cially is  it  of  value  in  locating  foreign  bodies 
in  the  extremities.  In  an  article  contributed 
by  Dr.  Morris  H.  Kahn,  of  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  to  The  Medical  Record 
(New  York)  we  read: 


''The  technic  of  transillumination  of  the 
extremities  is  simple.  A  small  concealed 
electric  lamp  of  l^  to  2  candle-power,  such  as 
the  ordinary  pocket-lamp,  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. .  .  .  The  examining-room  should  be 
totally  dark  and  the  eyes  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  before  the  examination  is  made. 
The  lamp  is  then  applied  to  the  part  to  be 
examined,  and  the  findings  carefully  inter- 
preted. The  light  is  transmitted  through  the 
soft  tissues  and  also  the  fingers  and  toes. 
The  web  of  the  hand  and  feet  is  readily  made 
translucent,  and  the  palms  may  also  be  made 
translucent  either  by  direct  ventrodorsal  or 
by  lateral  transmission.  In  adults  a  little 
light  may  be  transmitted  in  the  region  of  the 
wrist.  In  children  the  forearms  and  even 
the  arms  may  be  transilluminated  to  a  de- 
gree depending  on  the  adipose  development. 

"In  examining  for  a  foreign  body,  the  lat- 
ter must  be  situated  between  the  eye  and  the 
source  of  light,  and  it  must  be  nearer  to  the 
eye  than  any  obstacle  in  the  field.  Thus  the 
shafts  of  the  long  bones  are  not  translucent 


t; 


This  simple  machine  for  testing  the  force 
of  a  bite  has  a  name  that  "  would  put  the 
average  jaw  to  a  severe  test." 


When  a  foreign 

body  is  situated  near  the  surface  of  a  phalanx,  that  surface 
should  face  the  examiner,  or  transillumination  must  be  made 
from  side  to  side.  Dark  markings  upon  the  skin,  such  as  dirt 
on  the  fingers,  inkstains,  iodin  or  silver-nitrate  marks,  and 
scabs  or  secretions  become  prominently  apparent  in  these  ex- 
aminations. The  superficial  veins 
also  become  visible,  but  after 
compression  they  transmit  the 
light.  Folds  of  skin  must  be 
smoothed  to  admit  of  uniform 
translucency. 

"Because  of  obvious  difficulty, 
the  fluoroscope  or  the  x-rays  are 
often  not  available  in  private 
practise.  Even  in  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  the  routine  use  of 
these  for  locating  foreign  bodies 
is  expensive.  Again,  time  elapses, 
and  a  needle-fragment  may  be 
displaced  within  a  few  hours  from 
its  original  position.  Transillumi- 
nation is,  therefore,  a  ready  aid. 
Splinters  of  wood  are  not  revealed 
by  the  x-ray,  or  they  may  break 
and  large  pieces  may  be  left  in 
the  tissues  unrecognized  and 
form  a  pus  focus.  In  these  cases 
transillumination  is  valuable.  .  .  . 
With  the  foreign  body  visibly  be- 
fore one  no  probing  is  necessary.'' 


This  instrument  with  an  equally  terrifying  name  tests  the  resist 
ance  which  various  foods  offer  to  chewing. 


THE  FORCE  OF  A   BITE 

O    BITE   with    a   force   of   ten   pounds,    a   man   must 
contract  his  jaw-muscles  with  a  force  of  forty  pounds. 
This  is  so,   we  are  told  by  a  writer  in    The   Scientific 
American    (New   York,    December   2),    because    the  jaws   are 
like  a   pair   of  tongs.     The  power   is  applied   near  the  joint, 
while  the  Avork  is  done  at   the  opposite  extremity.     Had  the 
jaws  been  built  after  the  fashion  of  a  nut- 
cracker, with  the  muscles  at  the  ends  of  the 
jaw  levers,  and  the  teeth  between  these  and 
the  joint,  a  powerful  bite  could  have    been 
obtained  with  a  very  small  muscular  effort; 
but  in  animal   physiology   mechanical    ad- 
vantage weighs  for  little.      Nearly  all    the 
principal  muscles  are  far  more  powerful  than 
would  be    necessary    were    they  to  act  di- 
rectly upon  the  work.     When  chewing,  how- 
ever, we  have  an  almost  direct  application  of 
power.     There  is  avast  difference  between 
chewing  and  biting.     We  read  in  part  : 

"In  order  to  determine  the  average 
strength  of  the  jaws.  Dr.  G.  E.  Black,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Dental  University,  some 
time  ago  devised  an  instrument  of  very  sim- 
ple design  but  with  a  name  that  would  put 
the  average  jaw  to  a  severe  test — the  gnatho- 
dynamometer.  With  this  instrument  he 
found  that  the  limit  of  the  bite  was  not  de- 
termined by  the  muscles,  but  by  the  teeth 
themselves.  In  nearly  every  case,  the  patient 
would  cease  his  efforts,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
his  teeth  hurt.  The  average  of  a  thousand ' 
persons  showed  171  pounds  for  the  molar 
teeth  and  much  less  for  bicuspids  and  in- 
cisors. -  Out  of  the  one  thousand  persons, 
seventeen  developed  a  force  equal  to  the  full 
registry  of  the  instrument,  which  was  275 
pounds. 

"In  a  recent  publication.  Dr.  Black  has 
tabulated  the  records  of  about  fifty  persons 
who  were  tested  with  the  gnathodynamom- 
eter.  The  list  includes  men  and  women  of 
all  classes,  from  a  blacksmith  to  a  Chinese 
laundryman,  and  from  a  servant-girl  to  a 
music-teacher.  It  is  natural  to  picture  a 
butcher  as  a  man  with  a  well-developed  and 
powerful  jaw,  but  among  the  patients  in  the  list  the  butcher 
showed  a  power  of  onlj^  165  pounds  with  his  molars,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  he  is  accustomed  to  selecting  tender  meats 
for  use  on  his  own  table.  The  man  with  the  highest  record  was  a 
printer  who  registered  270  pounds,  while  the  second  honors 
went  to  a  dentist  with   240  pounds.     Among  the  women  the 

highest  record  reached  was  160 
pounds,  while  the  loAvest  was  45. 
Strangely  enough,  the  schoolgirl 
who  made  the  latter  record  was 
able  to  register  70  pounds  with 
her  incisors,  which  might  indicate 
that  she  had  accustomed  her  den- 
tal membranes  of  the  front  teeth 
to  harder  work  by  biting  a  pencil, 
or  something  of  the  sort.  In 
this  list  of  records,  males  showed 
an  average  of  150  pounds  with 
the  molars  and  83  with  incisors, 
and  females  108  pounds  with  the 
molars  and  57  with  incisors. 

"The  instrument  with  which 
these  records  were  made  com- 
prises a  pair  of  steel  arms,  which 
are  normally  spread  apart  by 
spring  tension.  Each  arm  is 
equipped  with  a  rubber  pad,  on 
which  the  biting  is  done. 

"In  addition  to  the  gnatho- 
dynamometer.  Dr.  Black  has 
invented  another  instrument  with 
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Uitis^rattou!!  with  this  article  used  by  courtesy  ut  "The  diieiiUtac  American. " 

WHAT    WE    DO    WHEN    WE    CHEW. 

To  chow  tougli  beefsteak,  tlie  jaws  must  exert  a  90-pound  crush,  here  represented  by  a  10-pound  weight  on  the  end  of  a  30-ineh  scale  beam. 


an  equally  terrifying  name — the  phagodynamometer,  with 
which  he  tests  the  resistance  to  chewing  offered  by  various 
foods.  This  instrument  comprises  a  pair  of  plungers  with 
toothed  surfaces  at  their  adjacent  ends.  By  means  of  a  lever 
one  of  the  j)lungers  is  forced  against  the  other.  With  this 
instrument,  some  important  studies  have  been  made  of  the  force 
required  in  the  mastication  of  food.  The  tenderest  meat  was 
found  to  be  boiled  tongue,  the  central  part  of  which  offered  a 
resistance  of  from  three  to  five  pounds.  Boiled  tongue,  when 
cold,  offered  a  resistance  of  from  15  to  20  pounds.  In  order  to 
crush  pork  chops,  loin,  a  force  of  from  20  to  25  pounds  was  neces- 
sary. Mutton  chops  required  from  30  to  40  pounds;  beef, 
round,  from  40  to  50,  and  beefsteak,  well  done,  but  rather 
tough,  from  60  to  80  pounds.  An  experienced  butcher  selected 
some  very  tough  meats,  from  the  neck  of  an  old  animal,  which 
stood  up  against  a  force  of  from  70  to  90  pounds  before  the  crush 
occurred.  These  tests  were  made  a  number  of  years  ago, 
before  storage  meat  was  used  to  the  extent  it  is  now.  The 
figures  should  be  reduced  about  one-third  for  meat  made 
tender  by  storage.  With  these  data,  the  mathematically  in- 
clined may  reckon  the  horse-power  developed  at  the  boarding- 
house  table." 

A  surprizing  fact  found  in  these  tests  is  that  the  teeth  are 
not  endangered  so  much  by  hard 
foods  as  by  those  which  wedge 
in  between  the  cusps  and  break 
them.  Citim  drops  and  sticks  of 
licorice  often  work  this  mischief, 
and  bread  crusts  break  more 
teeth  than  is  generally  suspected. 
Dr.  Black,  indeed,  puts  the  bread 
crust  at  the  head  of  the  list  in 
this  pernicious  particular. 


nia  a  fortnight  ago,  the  corner  of  the  brick  building  in  Boston 
that  fell  because  of  rotten  foundations,  the  front  of  the  brick 
building  which  fell  in  Chicago  because  there  was  little  to  keep 
it  in  place,  the  various  other  structures  that  have  been 
dropping  conspicuously  from  their  place  in  the  landscape, 
are  precursors  of  a  fall  in  the  reputation  of  engineers  and 
contractors  if  they  do  not  look  alive.  It  is  their  misfortune 
that  their  successful  works  are  without  interest  to  the  man 
in  the  street,  while  their  unsuccessful  works  attract  atten- 
tion. There  is  no  field  of  highly  trained  endeavor  where 
accidents  have  more  serious  consequences,  and  so  there 
should  be  no  field  where  more  general  attention  is  directed  to 
preventing  such  accidents." 


EXCESSIVE  FRAGILITY— Too 
many  things  are  falling  down, 
thinks  The  Engineering  Record 
(New  York).  It  may  be  unrea- 
sonable for  us  to  expect  our 
houses,  bridges,  and  roofs  to  stay 
put,   hut   somehow   or  other   the 

public  has  a  strong  objection  to  homes  that  collapse,  roofs  that 
cave  in,  bridges  that  buckle.  Engineers  and  contractors  should 
get  together,  this  paper  thinks,  and  try  to  design  and  build  struc- 
tures in  which  their  owners  may  have  reasonable  confidence.  We 
read : 

"There  are  too  many  things  falling  down,  for  the  welfare  of 
engineers  and  contractors  alike.  The  concrete  factory  roof 
that  fell  in  Ilion  and  the  concrete  roof  that  fell  in  St.  Paul 
recently  because  the  supports  were  remo\ed  too  soon,  the  con- 
crete bridge  that  collapsed  into  the  American  River  in  Califor- 
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HOW   TO   KEEP   EGGS 

THE  VERY  FACT  that  no  one  would  knowingly  l)uy 
for  his  own  use  eggs  that  had  been  stored  for  long  periods 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  all 
methods  of  preservation  hitherto  discovered.  A  WTiter  in  Energy 
(English  ed.,  Leipsic,  October),  however,  tells  of  recently  devise^ 

processes  that  give  some  promise. 
We  are  reminded  that  eggs  spoil 
for  two  reasons  —  fermentation 
and  infection  by  bacteria  from 
without.  It  will  not  do  simply 
to  exclude  germs  if  the  elements 
of  decaj'  are  already  within  the 
shell.  Processes  in  which  the 
contents  of  the  egg  are  removed 
from  the  shell  and  so  preserved 
are  gaining  in  fa\or.  we  are  told, 
despite  the  fact  that  inferior 
methods  of  this  sort,  used  in  the 
past,  have  proved  objectionable 
and  unsatisfactory.  Old  and  new 
methods  are  thus  outlined: 

"Some  processes  merely  stain 
the  eggs  with  acids  and  then  pro- 
^^de  them  with  a  coat  of  wax. 
paraffin,  etc.,  in  order  to  close  up 
the  pores.  They  do  not  cope  with  germs  that  have  been  enclosed 
in  the  egg.  These  germs  push  inward  and  cause  decay.  The 
shells  often  become  very  soft  from  the  application  of  silicates  or 
calcium  salts.  Other  methods  impart  an  unnatural  appearance 
and  flavor  to  the  egg.  The  methods  of  treating  eggs  with  anti- 
septic solutions  have  not  yielded  satisfactory  results.  Two 
firms  ha\'e  just  introduced  some  egg-preser\  ing  processes,  which, 
according  to  report,  promise  much  in  this  direction.  Eggs  are 
said  to  remain  fresh  a  long  time  and  may  be  transported  long 
distances.  They  may  be  dispatched  in  common  crates,  through 
which  the  air  passes,  or  in  tight-closed  boxes.  Thus  there  is  no 
danger  of  eggs  absorbing  bad  odors  and   becoming  unfit    for 
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use.  Instead  of  preserving  the  egg  itself,  the  market  is  now 
provided  with  fresh  egg-yolk  chemieally  preserved.  Preparations 
of  this  nature  have  become  leading  articles  of  trade.  Kitchen 
salt,  boric  acid,  benzoic  acid,  formalin  and  its  derivates,  and 
salts  are  generallj^  used  for  preserving  purposes,  but  are  not 
altogether  unobjectionable  from  the  standpoint  of  food  chemis- 
try. Ethylic  alcohol  is  a  practical  preserving  agent  for  egg-yolk, 
for,  as  commonly  known,  it  is  used  for  making  egg-nog.  A  firm 
of  the  food  branch  are  making  a  stable  quality  of  preser^-ed 
egg-yolk  containing  all  the  essential  ingredients.  The  fresh  j'olk 
is  mixt  with  cocoa,  and  the  mixture  desiccated  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture. Egg-yolk  and  albumen  powder  are  made  by  various 
houses.  Some  branches  of  industry  make  use  of  egg-yolk  sub- 
stitutes, which  are  placed  on  the  market  bj^  several  firms,  and 
consist  chiefly  of  albumin,  casein,  and  coloring-matter.  These 
surrogates  may  be  distinguished  without  any  trouble  from  the 
natural  product,  by  making  the  following  test.  Pour  the  sub- 
stance under  investigation  into  a  reaction  glass,  shut  it  tight, 
and  warm  to  a  moderate  temperature.  If  it  is  real  egg-yolk,  the 
characteristic  odor  of  an  egg  will  be  apparent;  the  odor  of  the 
substitute  resembles  that  of  skimmed  milk,  which  is  due  to 
the  casein." 

AN  ELECTRIFIED  SCHOOL 

IN  A  RECENT  number  we  described  some  successful 
experiments  made  near  Chicago  on  the  cultivation  of 
plants  under  the  influence  of  electric  currents.  In  Sweden 
a  similar  experiment  has  been  tried  with  human  beings,  and  it 
has  been  shown,  apparently,  that  pupils  surrounded  by  wires 
carrying  powerful  alternating  currents  of  high  frequencj'  make 
greater    progress    physically    and    mentally    than    they    would 

under  ordinary  conditions. 
The  test  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  well- 
known  Swedish  scientist, 
Svante  Arrhenius.  Says  a 
Avriter  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  Oc- 
tober 14): 

"A  schoolroom  was  sur- 
rounded, on  its  walls  and 
ceiling,  with  coils  of  con- 
ducting-wire  constituting  a 
vast  solenoid,  within  which 
the  pupils  were  situated,  like 
an  iron  core  in  the  coils  of 
an  electro-magnet.  Through 
the  solenoid  were  sent  cur- 
rents of  high  frequency.  .  .  . 
Fifty  scholars  were  placed 
in  this  hall ;  fifty  others,  of 
the  same  average  age  and 
advancement,  were  placed  as 
'controls'  in  a  neighboring 
hall  which  had  no  electric  in- 
stallation. The  result  was 
that  at  the  end  of  six  months 
the  electrified  scholars  had 
grown  on  an  average  51  milli- 
meters [two  inches],  while 
the  '  controls '  had  grown  only 
32  millimeters.  Increase  of 
weight,  etc.,  was  in  propor- 
tion to  this  increase  in  height. 
"From  the  point  of  \aewof 
studies,  the  development  (we 
are  not  told  by  what  method  estimates  were  made,  nor  by  what 
scale  they  were  measured)  was  92  per  cent,  on  the  average  for 
the  scholars  subjected  to  the  new  methods,  fifteen  of  them 
having  developed  100  per  cent,  mentally.  Among  the  'control' 
scholars,  the  development  was  not  more  than  75  per  cent,  on  an 
average,  and  never  reached  as  much  as  100  per  cent.  The  elec- 
tric treatment  also  benefited  the  good  scholars  from  the  point 
of  \'iew  of  activity,  the  rousing  of  interest,  attention,  and  resist- 
ance to  fatigue.     The  teachers  also  partook  of  these  benefits. 

"We  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  the  ozone  produced  by 
the  electric  discharges,  whose  odor  was  quite  perceptible  in  the 
hall,  may  have  played  some  part  in  the  physiological  effects 


observed  in  the  pupils  and  their  te-^chers;  but  the  experimenters 
maintain  the  contrary." — Translation  made  jor  The  Literary 
Digest. 


PROF.    SVANTE    ARRHENIUS, 

The  Swedish  scientist,  who  has  been 
making  experiments  which  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  brains  of  school-chil- 
dren work  better  under  the  stimula- 
tion of  an  electrified  atmosphere. 


GCIDO    SACERDOTE. 


BOOKKEEPERS  BOSSING   ENGINEERS 

INSTEAD  of  allowing  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  our 
engineering  and  industrial  successes  to  manage  our  great 
concerns  with  a  free  hand,  we  are  making  them  bondsmen 
of  the  bookkeeper  and  the  salesman.  This  is  the  criticism 
made  of  American  manufac- 
turing establishments  by 
Guido  Sacerdote,  an  Italian 
mechanical  engineer,  who 
has  had  many  years  of  ex- 
perience both  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can factories,  he  says,  are 
run  on  a  uniform  plan,  and 
this  plan,  tho  doubtless  justi- 
fied by  conditions  in  former 
years,  is  now  all  wTong.  In 
an  article  entitled,  "Is  the 
Right  Man  in  the  Right 
Place?"  contributed  to  The 
A  merican  Machinist  (New 
York,  November  16),  Mr. 
Sacerdote  replies  emphati- 
cally, No!  to  the  question 
asked  in  his  title,  and  at- 
tempts to  tell  why  he  believes 
that  our  industrial  kings  are 
doing  flagrant  injustice  to 
the  engineer  and  to  the  pro- 
fession which  he  exalts  by  his 
works.  In  the  first  place, 
Mr.  Sacerdote  finds  fault 
with    the    main    subdivision 

into  office  force  and  factory  force,  both  under  the  general  man- 
ager, with  a  consequent  division  of  duties  and  prospects.  He 
writes: 

"A  man  who  has  started  in  one  of  these  two  subdivisions  is 
generally  and  fatally  destined  to  complete  his  career  in  the  same 
one,  or,  at  least,  in  discharging  the  same  class  of  duties.  There 
is  this  difference,  however,  that  the  office-boy  who  sweeps  the 
floor  and  runs  errands  has  a  chance  to  become  bookkeeper, 
assistant  superintendent,  superintendent,  salesman,  purchasing 
agent,  head  salesman,  and  general  manager  if  he  has  intelligence 
and  luck.  In  other  words,  he  has  the  chance  to  fill  one  of  the 
positions  which  carry  the  highest  compensation. 

"  The  factory  positions,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  generally 
open  the  path  to  any  higher  place  than  chief  engineer  or  superin- 
tendent, according  to  where  the  career  has  been  started  and  the 
technical  education  of  the  man.  Here,  again,  a  striking  division 
of  duties  can  be  noticed  between  the  drawing-room  and  the 
factory;  a  striking  difference  between  the  men  at  the  heads  of 
the  two  departments;  a  striking  difference  in  the  importance 
accorded  to  the  two  positions  and  their  respective  salaries. 

"It  seems  clear  that  something  must  be  wrong.  Why  it  is  so 
is  hard  to  say.  The  question  is  a  most  complicated  one,  and 
must  be  examined  from  different  sides." 

That  the  engineer  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  same  chance  as 
the  office  boy  seems  self-e\'ident  to  the  writer.  In  both  Italy 
and  France  the  trained  engineer  may  have  to  start  in  the  office 
to  learn  the  practical  business  end  of  his  work,  but  when  that 
has  been  absorbed,  he  is  pushed  ahead.  In  Europe  the  general 
manager  of  an  industrial  enterprise  is  an  engineer.  In  this 
country  he  has  to  step  aside  for  the  business  man.  What  is  the 
result?     Says  Mr.  Sacerdote: 

"In  what  capacity  is  the  engineer  employed  in  America? 


He  thinks  that  in  this  coimtry  the 
oflQce-boy  has  a  better  chance  to  rise 
than  the  trained  engineer. 
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Aside  from  thoso  wlio  liave  moans,  opportunity,  and  ability  to 
start  independently  as  consulting  engineers,  those  employed 
in  factories  and  industrial  enterprises  are  really  cf)nfronted  by 
very  poor  prospects.  Not  every  one  can  be  a  consulting 
engineer.  The  others  should  not  be  generally  restricted  to 
drawing-room  duties.     Still,  such  is  the  case  here. 

"Why  is  it  that  American  factories  have  been  so  slow  in 
accepting  the  most  modern  products  of  engineering  skill,  except 
those  appealing  to,  and  perfectly  clear  and  comprehensible  to, 
the  purely  prac^tically  trained  man?  I  need  only  refer  to  pro- 
ducer-gas apparatus,  autogenous  welding,  water-tube  boilers 
for  stationary  installations,  malleable  iron,  concrete  buildings, 
flaming  arc  lamps — all  processes  and  materials  used  in  Europe 
for  years  befon;  being  introduced  her(>.  This  proves  to  me  that 
some  quality  is  lacking  in  the  managers  of  American  factories. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  lack  of 
knowledge  necessary  to  weigh  the 
importance  of  things  based  on  theo- 
retical principles,  to  value  other 
people's  opinions  and  experiences, 
and,  above  all,  to  form  an  individ- 
ual opinion  of  one's  own. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  recall  my 
astonishment  a  few  years  ago  on 
reading  that  some  big  industrial 
concerns  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
had  freely  opened  their  doors  and 
given  financial  support  to  an  'in- 
ventor,' who  claimed  to  have  dis- 
covered a  way  to  burn  ashes.  Later, 
after  having  been  exploited  in  the 
daily  papers,  a  few  technical  jour- 
nals showed  it  up  for  the  fake  it  was. 

"Things  of  this  kind  are  absolute 
impossibilities  in  any  country  in 
Europe.  For  the  engineer  passes 
judgment  on  things;  the  engineer 
holds  a  position  morally  very  high; 
his  opinion  is  sought  and  respected; 
he  occupies  the  place  that  he  really 
deserves  in  the  industrial  world,  as 
well  as  in  the  social  world. 

"American  manufaetui-ers  can 
not  fail  to  realize  that  competition 
is  becoming  more  and  more  keen; 
that  very  soon  common  sense  and 
practical  knowledge  alone  will  not 
suffice.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  if  not  in 
homage  to  justice,  at  least  through 
the  necessity  of  industry,  that  the 
American  engineering  profession 
will  rise  to  a  higher  plane.  At  the 
same  time  the  engineers  must  help 
themselves." 


ELECTROMAGNETS  FOR  OCULISTS 


T 


A  SLOT-MACHINE  TO  MEAS- 
URE  SPEED— A  slot-machine  to  be 
placed  in  a  railway  car  to  inform  all  possessors  of  the  necessary 
coin  how  fast  they  are  going,  is  the  latest  invention.  Says 
Popular  Electricity  (Chicago) : 

"Many  of  us  when  traveling  in  a  railroad  car  have  wondered 
what  speed  we  were  making.  An  old  expedient  is  to  count  the 
number  of  clicks  of  a  car-wheel  passing  over  the  rail-joints  in  a 
given  length  of  time.  A  rough  estimate  may  thus  be  made, 
since,  with  the  usual  length  of  rail,  the  approximate  speed  of  a 
train  in  miles  per  hour  is  equal  to  the  number  of  rail-joints  passed 
in  twenty  seconds.  But  this  method  is  uncertain  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. An  English  inventor  has  patented  a  penny-in-the-slot  in- 
dicator, ...  so  constructed  that  when  the  button  is  prest  a 
clutch  makes  a  connection  Avith  the  pulley,  which  is  belted  to 
the  a.xle.  This  clutch  is  connected  to  a  llexible  shaft  leading 
to  the  instrument  inside  the  car.  The  revolution  of  this  flexible 
shaft  is  used  to  get  up  eddy  currejits  in  a  disk  between  the  poles 
of  a  permanent  magnet.  Tiiese  eddy  currents  are  used  to  throw 
an  indicating-needle  on  the  dial.  As  the  strength  of  these  cur- 
rents is  directly  proportional  to  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  disk, 
the  deflection  of  the  needle  is  directly  proportional  to  tjae  speed 
of  the  train.  The  dial,  of  course,  is  calibrated  to  read  in  miles 
per  hour.  As  long  as  the  button  is  held  in,  the  needle  will  indi- 
cate the  speed." 


TO   DRAW    VHK   .MulK   KXo.M    I  H 1    ISKolHhlx.s   Klh. 

This  powerful  electromagnet  can  remove  the  mote  if  it  happens 
to  be  made  of  a  magnetic  metal.    Otherwise  not. 


HE  USE  of  magnets  to  extract  foreign  bodies  from  the 
eye  has  been  common  for  years.  Whenever  such  bodies 
are  of  a  magnetic  metal,  especially  iron  or  steel,  this 
method  removes  them  with  much  less  wounding  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  eyeball  than  would  be  the  case  with  the  best  form  of 
mechanical  extraction  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilled  operator. 
But  as  the  small  magnets  generally  made  for  this  special  use 
sometimes  hazard  the  success  of  the  operation  by  the  weakness 
of  their  magnetic  effects,  a  Swiss  oculist,  Dr.  O.  Haab,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Zurich,  has  caused  to  be  made  a  special 

electromagnet  which  appears  to  be 
the  most  powerful  and  the  most 
practical  of  all  those  built  for  this 
purpose.  We  read  in  Cosmos  (Paris, 
November  11): 

"  The  advantage  of  this  new  de- 
vice is  that  the  circuit  is  closed  by 
means  of  a  pedal,  which  allows  the 
operator  to  have  both  his  hands  free 
for  his  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  cease  its  action,  the  magnet  need 
not  be  withdrawn  from  the  eje. 
which  is  ver3'  important,  as,  even 
with  a  good  suspension,  so  heavj-  a 
mass  can  not  always  be  moved  away 
rapidly  enough  to  avoid  involun- 
tary displacements  of  the  fragment 
lodged  in  the  eye. 

"Another  point  of  great  impor- 
tance is  the  form  given  to  the  active 
pole ;  the  less  this  pole  projects  from 
the  magnetizing  coil  the  stronger  its 
attraction  is.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
field  of  operation  should  not  be 
masked  by  this  pole,  it  is  necessary 
to  find  a  good  compromise  between 
these  two  desiderata. 

"The  electromagnet  of  Dr.  Haab 
affects  the  form  of  a  bell  magnet  of 
which  one  pole  alone,  haWng  the 
form  of  a  right-angled  cone,  serves 
for  the  extraction  of  the  fragments. 
The  coil  in  the  part  adjacent  to  the 
pole  presents  the  same  conical  form, 
so  that  a  free  field  of  'ision  is  as- 
sured on  all  sides  up  to  the  points. 
The  form  of  the  points  screwed  to 
the  pole  may  be  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  different  cases. 

"The  other  pole  is  in  bell-form, 
the  iron  surrounding  the  greater 
part  of  the  coil  protecting  it  against  shocks.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  form  has  the  advantage  of  eliminating  on  one  side 
of  the  magnet  the  dispersion  of  the  force  lines,  and  in  a  general 
way  of  reducing  the  number  of  lines  leading  to  the  exterior  of 
the  apparatus. 

"The  electromagnet  rests  on  a  hollow  brass  support,  around 
which  it  turns  easily.  To  facilitate  transportation  this  support 
is  furnished  with  rollers.  A  shelf  fLxt  somewhat  above  the  middle 
furnishes  the  patient  with  a  support  for  his  arms,  giving  his  head 
a  fixt  position. 

"By  pressing  on  the  pedal,  the  circuit  of  the  magnet  is  closed; 
as  soon  as  the  foot  is  \\-ithdrawn  the  commutator  is  brought 
back  by  a  spring  to  its  initial  position.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  current  in  the  copper  coil  is  relatively  feeble,  heating  of 
the  coil  is  in.sensible.  which  makes  it  possible  to  operate  the 
machine  continuously  for  a  long  time.  The  attractive  force 
exerted  by  this  electromagnet  is  far  greater  than  that  furnished 
by  other  similar  devices. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  this  electromagnet  may  be 
also  perfectly  well  utilized  to  draw  out  from  other  parts  of  the 
body  iron  filings  or  other  fragments  of  metal.  'TherefDre  it 
seems  probable  that  it  will  find  a  place  in  the  hospitals  of  all 
great  mining  and  metallurgical  establishments." — Translation, 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  TROUBLOUS  "PLAYBOY" 


NOT  SINCE  the  Astor  Place  Riot  of  1849,  arising  from 
a  quarrel  between  Forrest  and  Macready,  has  a  New 
York  theater  seen  so  exciting  an  evening  as  the  one 
which  recently  greeted  the  Irish  Players.  This  company  from 
Dublin  had  passed  smoothly  over  the  first  week  of  their  produc- 
tions here,  and  entered  upon  the  second  with  Synge's  "Playboy 
of  the  Western  World."  It  was  e\ddently  supposed,  in  some 
quarters,  that  this  work  is  inimical  to  Ireland  and  the  fair  repu- 
tation of  Ireland's  sons  and  daughters.  For  several  weeks 
before  the  advent  of  the  players  in  New  York  there  had  been 
denunciations  of  them  and  their  plays  in  The  Irish  World,  the 
New  York  Freeman's  Journal,  and  America.  "That  they 
belied  everything  Irish  and  blasphemed  sacred  things  is  one 
complaint  against  them,"  says  The  Irish  World.     "These  plays 


THE    FIRST    OCCASION    OF    OFFENSE. 

This  group  pictures  the  tragic  climax  of  "The  Birthright,"  a  play  in  which  two  brothers  have  a 
fataljquarrel  over  the  inheritance  of  the  little  farm.  Outcries  came  from  the  audience  that  "brothers 
don't  kill  each  other  in  Ireland."  "  The  Playboy,"  wherein  no  one  is  killed,  caused  a  riot. 

are  'Irish'  only  in  name;  they  are  not  racy  of  Irish  soil,  nor 
do  they  reflect  Irish — meaning  Gaelic — character,  except  pos- 
sibly such  character  as  may  be  found  in  a  lunatic  asyluna,"  says 
Gearoid  MacCarthaig  in  the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal. 
"They  are  plays  stolen  bodily  from  the  decadent  and  festering 
French  theater;  and,  in  order  the  better  to  sell,  they  are  staged 
with  sham  Irish  effects."  "Plays  less  immoral  and  offensive 
have  been  prohibited  in  Boston  and  New  York,"  wrote  M. 
Kenny,  S.J.,  in  America,  in  concluding  a  detailed  survey  of  a 
number  of  the  pieces  in  the  Players'  repertory.  The  evening  of 
''The  Playboy"  arrived,  and  daily  papers  have  made  all  familiar 
with  accounts  of  the  "riotous"  outbreak  against  this  play, 
of  the  tumultuous  evening  in  the  theater  where  the  players  could 
scarcely  make  one  word  in  ten  audible,  of  many  ejections  for 
noisy  interference,  of  the  arrest  of  ten  malcontents.  Here  is 
a  brief  recital  of  the  obnoxious  story,  told  by  a  calm  observer 
from  a  distance,  the  Springfield  Republican : 

"The  Playboy  arrives  at  some  shebeen  in  the  west  of  Ireland, 
with  a  story  of  an  imaginary  murder;  he  had  quarreled  with 
a  tyrannical  father,  and  in  a  moment  of  passion  struck  him  with 


a  spade.  In  the  process  of  telling  this  tale  it  grows  in  his  imag- 
ination into  a  most  gallant  deed,  and  in  very  truth  it  was  the 
one  moment  of  self-assertion  in  his  whole  life.  It  has  grown  to 
quite  a  fine  story,  and  he  tells  it  once  more  at  the  shebeen,  with 
new  exaggeration. 

"As  the  play  goes  on,  it  becomes  a  finer  and  finer  story,  until 
at  last  he  had  'split  his  father  to  the  breeches  belt.'  AU  admire 
him.  The  girls  bring  him  presents  of  eggs  and  a  chicken,  etc. 
He  is  the  one  exciting  person  who  has  ever  come  into  that 
dull  country  place.  He  is  contrasted  with  the  very  sheepish 
young  man  to  whom  the  moment  of  self-assertion  has  never 
come.  Sunned  by  the  general  approbation,  he  really  does 
become  spirited,  gallant,  and  even  lucky.  Then  the  father 
appears.  He  had  not  been  killed  at  all,  and  when  the  Playboy, 
excited  by  the  general  scorn  of  the  proved  liar,  rushes  at  his 
father  to  kill  him  in  real  earnest,  aU  turn  upon  him,  having 
learned,  in  the  words  of  the  heroine,  the  difference  between  'a 

gallant  story'  and  'a  dirty  deed,'  and 
bind  him  with  ropes  and  hand  him  over 
to  the  police.  He  escapes  from  them, 
conscious  that  he  has  been  made  a  man 
'  by  the  power  of  a  lie.' " 

Turning  now  to  the  friends  of  the  play, 
we  find  them  remarking  that  much  of  the 
trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  Synge's 
hero  has  been  taken  too  Uterally,  altho, 
as  the  New  York  Sun  points  out,  "the 
play  has  long  been  available  in  printed 
form."    We  read: 

"He  seems  simple  enough  to  those  who 
are  not  blinded  by  the  surroundings  in 
which  the  poet  has  placed  him.  He  is 
only  externally  of  the  Western  world, 
and  they  must  be  deaf  who  can  not 
realize  that  Synge  has  edged  his  home- 
spun with  a  hem  of  gold,  and  lighted  his 
eye  with  the  flame  of  the  prophet.  In 
other  days  he  has  swaggered  as  D'Arta- 
gnan  on  the  stairways  of  the  Roi  Soleil, 
and  in  the  armor  of  the  Knight  of  the 
Rueful  Countenance  assailed  the  windmills 
on  the  Iberian  countryside.  As  Till 
Owlglass  his  pyrotechnieal  deviltries 
sputtered  through  the  medieval  nations 
that  struggled  to  claim  him  as  their  own ; 
as  Tartariu  his  apocryphal  adventures 
threw  in  his  inflated  words  a  shadow 
that  never  reflected  the  substance.  Of 
such  is  the  genius  of  the  poor  playboy  that 

seems  to  have  fallen  among  so  many  who  were  so  incapable  of 

appreciating  him." 

Mr.  Arthur  Warren,  writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  finds 
that  "  the  one  unfortunate  thing  about  Monday  night's  imitation 
of  a  Donnybrook  fair  was  the  crashing  tumble  of  a  long-popular 
tradition."     Going  on: 

"A  world  perhaps  too  credulous  has  long  supposed  that 
Irishmen  have  humor — wit,  too.  But  the  volunteer  champions 
of  the  green  and  venerated  island  over  the  sea,  who  took  up  so 
much  space  and  made  so  much  noise  in  the  theater,  can  have 
meant  little  if  they  did  not  mean  that  they,  loyally,  boldly,  and 
against  all  hazards,  true  to  their  blood,  must  not  see  a  joke. 
Synge's  'Playboy  of  the  Western  World'  has  been  so  long  in 
print,  has  been  read  by  so  many  persons,  has  been  performed 
so  many  times  in  one  place  or  another,  and  has  been  described 
so  often,  that  a  reiteration  of  its  theme  and  the  details  of  its 
narrative  are  scarcely  necessary  now.  But  the  Playboys  of 
Manhattan  Isle  do  not  appear  to  have  read  Sj^nge's  drama,  or, 
having  read  it,  do  not  understand  it.  A  pleasant  gentleman  who 
sat  two  or  three  rows  behind  the  writer  yelled  to  the  actor  who 
played  Christy  Mahon,  as  Christy  was  teUing  how  he  had  killed 
his  father,  '  You're  a  disgi-ace  to  humanity ! '     Then  the  pleasant 
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gentleman  soized  his  hat  and  coat  and  liastened  to  the  door, 
where  large  persons  in  blue  coats  greeted  him  with  none  too 
great  a  tenderness.  Still,  the  ph'asant  gentleman  had  done  his 
duty  as  he  saw  it.  But  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  see  the  whole 
play,  or  read  it  before  entering  the  playhouse,  he  would  have 
discovered,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  Christy  did  not  kill 
his  father;  that  Christy  was  play- 
acting a  tale  of  his  own  fine  inven- 
tion, and  that  his  father  was  quite 
as  ready  as  he  to  join  in  the  play- 
acting, and  did,  indeed,  join  in  it. 
Says  Old  Mahon  to  the  admiring 
patrons  of  Michael  James'  shebeen: 

"  'Am  I  not  walkin'  about  the 
country,  hundreds  and  maybe  scores 
of  miles,  winning  clean  beds  and  the 
fill  of  my  belly,  four  times  in  the 
day!  And  I  doin'  nothin' but  tellin' 
the  stories  of  that  naked  truth!' 

"It  is,  perhaps,  pitiable  that  the 
Playboys  of  Manhattan  Isle  could 
not  see  the  humors  of  the  situation. 
But  they  could  not." 

The  dramatic  reviewer  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  does  not  hold  as 
high  an  opinion  of  Syngc's  play  as 
the  majority  of  his  fellow  critics. 
He  thinks  it  likely  that  the  piece 
"would  have  attracted  but  little 
attention,  hostile  or  other,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  effort  to  invest  it 
with  a  national  significance."    More: 


occurred  to  him  for  an  instant  to  run  a  risk  for  the  .sake  of  its 
literary  excellence.  Nor  was  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this 
literary  charm  would  blind  any  but  a  very  special  audience  to  the 
offensive  purport  of  plain  words  and  plainer  actions,  or  that  these 
would  naturally  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  humorous,  harmless, 
or  even  complimentary  exaggeration.     At  all  events,  experience 
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"It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  it 
would  ever  have  found  its  way  to  the 
footlights  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 

little  knot  of  enthusiasts,  who,  in  their  admiration  of  everything 
that  Synge  wrote,  failed  to  perceive  that  what  is  richly  imagina- 
tive and  poetic  need  not  necessarily  be  true  or  dramatic.  No 
ordinary  manager  would  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  He 
would  have  rejected  it  for  its  lack  of  interest  and  likelihood,  even 
if  he  failed  to  suspect  its  provocative  qualities.    It  would  not  have 


The;  father  of  Christy  Mahon  (the  Playboy),  whom  the  son  declares  he  killod.  turns  up  to  the  surprize  of  the 
villagers.    He  was  an  equal  surprize  to  the  riotous  audience,  who  were  protesting  because  he  had  been  killed. 


NEXT! 

M.\NAOER  (bursting  into  star's  dressing-room) — "You  can't 
go  on!  The  house  is  full  of  Scotchmen  who  say  that  'Mac- 
beth' is  a  libel  on  their  race,  and  threaten  to  shoot  you  if 
you  utter  a  line!"       — Robinson  in  the  Xew  York  Tribune. 


seems  to  have  proved  the  contrary,  and,  of  course,  the  Irish 
theater  has  profited  enormously  by  the  result.  It  may  be  pre- 
dicted with  a  fair  degree  of  confidence  that  when  '  The  Playboy ' 
is  deprived  of  the  free  advertisement  bestowed  upon  it  bj-  Irish 
opposition,  it  will  speedily  disappear  from  the  theater.'! 

When  this  play  was  first  performed  in  Dublin,  in  1907,  it 
went  through  a  riotous  week  at  the  Abbey  Theater.  It  was 
then  said  to  be  a  travesty  of  the  Irish  character.  Tumult  at- 
tended the  performances,  and  arrests  were  made.  But,  says 
The  Sunday  Independent  (Dublin,  February  3,  1907): 

"After  a  stormy  week  'The  Playboy  of  tJie  Western  World' 
finished  up  his  career  for  the  present  in  the  Abbey  Theater  last 
night.  He  left  the  stage  amid  quite  a  thunder  of  applause 
from  a  crowded  house.  The  opposition  was  of  the  meekest 
during  the  performance.  .  .  .  There  wore  three  men  put  out 
by  the  police  from  the  gallery  early  in  the  performance,  and.  to 
whatever  reason  it  was  due,  'The  Playboy*  got  an  admirable 
hearing." 

It  has  been  frequently  revived  since  then  by  the  Irish 
Players  in  their  homo  theater,  and  also  in  various  other  cities 
of  Ireland  and  England.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  the  play 
had  its  first  performance  in  England,  by  a  company  not  Irish, 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  New  York  production.  It  was 
played  in  Chicago  two  years  ago.  The  Academy  (London.  No- 
vember 25),  speaking  of  this  much-debated  author,  says: 

"Wo  have  in  these  columns  exprest  the  opinion  more  than  once 
that  of  all  playwrights  of  the  first  decade  of  this  twentieth  cen- 
tury probably  .1.  M.  Synge  alone  will  rescue  himself  from  ob- 
livion. His  plays,  from  'The  Shadow  of  the  CUen'  to  the 
unfinished  '  Doidre  of  the  Sorrows.'  belong  not  to  the  theater  of 
yesterday  or  to-day,  but  to  the  drama  of  all  time." 

This  writer  further  comments  on  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
\isually  play  the  piece  as  farce — probably  an  ingratiating 
method.  But  the  English  players  here  referred  to  "interpret 
it  correctly — not  as  farce,  but  as  somewhat  brackish  comedy." 
"Seldom  or  never,"  he  reports,  "did  they  lose  hold  of  their 
audience." 
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EDUCATION  UNDER  FREEDOM 

IN  MOST  SCHOOLS  the  children  are  taught  to  be  quiet;  in 
the  Montessori  school  they  are  taught  to  be  active.  Instead 
of  being  trained  for  the  world  of  books,  they  are  trained 
for  the  Avorld  of  life.  Instead  of  what  we  call  a  "liberal"  edu- 
cation, they  receive  a  liberating  one —  the  personality  is  brought 
into  right  relations  with  life,  and  "liberated  into  free  action." 
The  founder  of  this  system  is  Maria  Montessori,  an  Italian 
physician  and  educator  who,  four  years  ago,  opened  a  school 
in  Rome  called  "Casa  dei  Bambini,"  or  "House  of  Childhood." 
She  has  "adopted  the  inductive  methods  of  experimental 
science,"  says  Josephine  Tozier,  in  McClure's  (December),  "to 
insure  the  development  of  the  individual,  under  freedom,  to  his 
highest :  capacity."  Madame 
Montessori  charges  the  old-time 
pedagogy  with  being  "incompe- 
tent and  vague"  because  it  "did 
not  understand  the  principles  of 
studying  the  pupil  before  edu- 
cating him  and  of  leaving  him 
free  for  spontaneous  manifesta- 
tions." Her  ideas  have  already 
spread  beyond  Italy,  for  Swit- 
zerland, we  are  told,  passed  a 
law  in  June  of  this  year,  estab- 
lishing her  system  in  all  its 
public  schools.  Paris  opened  a 
model  school  in  September ;  New 
York  and  Boston  also  have 
them,  while  preparations  are 
being  made  to  open  them  in 
England,  India,  China,  Mex- 
ico, Korea,  Argentina,  and 
Honolulu. 

The  methods  of  the  Montes- 
sori system  of  pedagogy,  says 
this  writer,  "are  exactly  the 
same  as  are  adopted  by  all  mod- 
ern investigators  in  the  field  of 
biologJ^"  We  learn,  for  exam- 
ple, how  deftness  and  bodily 
poise  are  acquired: 

"In  the  first  place,  Madame 
^lontessori  tries  to  give  the  child 
an  environment  that  liberates 
his  personality;  she  places  him 
in  an  atmosphere  where  there  are 
no  restraints,  where  there  is  no 
opposition,  nothing  to  make 
him  perverse  or  self-conscious, 
or  to  put  him  on  the  defensive. 
His  ijersonality  is  thus  liber- 
ated   into   free   action,   and   the   thing   he    is    expresses  itself. 

"Secondly,  by  her  system  of  sense-training  she  develops  in  the 
child  a  sense  of  his  relation  to  his  material  surroundings  and  a 
facility  in  accommodating  himself  to  them.  As  a  result  of  the 
sense-training,  he  learns  to  manage  his  body  deftly,  to  walk 
without  stumbUng,  to  carry  without  dropping,  to  touch  objects 
delicately  and  surely — in  short,  to  move  among  the  material 
things  that  surround  him,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  ease  and 
freedom,'  and  with  the  least  possible  fret  and  wear  to  his  spirit 
and  to  his  body.  Every  element  of  embarrassment  and  self- 
consciousness  is  overcome,  and  he  inevitably  prefers  harmonious 
action  to  the  discord  by  which  the  untrained  and  awkward  child 
so  often  tries  to  hide  his  inadeptness. 

"Thirdly,  Madame  Montessori  tries,  through  her  sense-educa- 
tion, to  reach  and  to  stimulate  the  intellect  itself.  Through  the 
child's  interest  in  the  materials  with  which  he  works,  she  leads 
him  to  purely  intellectual  concepts  of  form  and  the  relation  ot 
numbers." 


ITALY'S    GREAT    EDUCATIONAL    REFORMER. 

Maria  Montessori,  tlie  figure  in  blaclt,  bases  tier  educational  ideas 
upon  tlie  fimdamental  one  of  liberating  the  personality  of  tlie  pupil. 
The  children  in  the  picture  seem  to  be  playing;  they  are  really  in 
school,  but  a  school  without  "restraints." 


The  protection  of  the  child's  individuality  is  the  foremost 
duty  of  the  nurse  during  its  infancy,  and  of  the  teacher  after- 
ward. The  nurse,  moreover,  must  watch  the  little  animal  grow, 
and  prevent  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  useless  effort.  When 
the  teacher  takes  him  in  hand  she  aims  to  achieve  "disciphne 
through  liberty."  Miss  Tozier  gives  in  translation  some  of 
Madame  Montessori's  own  words  on  this  theme.     Thus: 

"If  the  discipline  be  founded  on  liberty,  it  (the  discipline) 
must  be  aciire.  We  do  not  call, an  individual  disciplined  only 
when  he  is  rendered  artificially  silent  as  a  mute  and  immovable 
as  a  paralytic.  Such  an  individual  is  annihilated,  not  disciplined. 
"We  call  an  individual  disciplined  when  he  is  master  of  him- 
self, and  can,  therefore,  regulate  his  own  conduct  when  it  shall 
be  necessary  to  follow  some  rule  of  life. 

"Such  a  concept  of  active  discipline  is  not  easy  either  to  com- 
prehend or  to  attain;  but  cer- 
tainly it  contains  a  great  educa- 
tional principle,  and  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  absolute  coercion 
to  immobility. 

"A  special  teehnic  is  neces- 
sary to  the  teacher  if  she  is  to 
lead  the  child  along  such  a  road 
of  discipline,  if  she  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  continue  in 
this  way  all  his  life,  advancing 
always  toward  perfect  self-mas- 
tery. Since  the  child  now  learns 
to  move  rather  than  to  sit  still, 
he  prepares  himself,  not  for  the 
school,  but  for  life;  for  he  be- 
comes able,  through  habit  and 
through  practise,  to  perform 
easily  and  correctly  the  simple 
acts  of  social  or  community  Life. 
The  discipline  to  which  the  child 
habituates  himself  here  is,  in  its 
character,  not  limited  to  the 
school  environment,  but  extends 
to  society. 

"The  liberty  of  the  pupil  must 
have  as  its  limit  the  collective 
interests ;  as  its  form,  that  edu- 
cation of  acts  and  manners 
universally  considered  good 
breeding.  We  must,  then,  check 
in  the  child  whatever  offends 
or  annoys  others,  or  whatever 
tends  toward  coarse  or  ill-bred 
behavior.  But  all  the  rest — 
every  manifestation  having  a 
useful  scope,  whatever  it  be  and 
in  whatever  form  exprest — must 
not  only  be  permitted,  but  must 
be  observed  by  the  teacher.  Here 
lies  the  essential  point.  From 
her  preparation  the  teacher 
should  bring  not  only  the  ability 
to  observe  natural  phenomena, 
but  an  interest  in  doing  so.  She, 
in  our  system,  must  be  a 
paziente  (patient  one),  passive  much  more  than  active:  and 
her  patience  shall  be  composed  of  anxious  scientific  curiosity, 
and  of  absolute  respect  toward  the  phenomenon  that  shQ 
wishes  to  observe.  The  teacher  must  understand  and 
feel    her   position    of   observer;    the   activity   must    lie    in  the 

phenomenon 

' '  In  those  first  days  of  training  my  teachers,  I  saw  the  dangers 
of  blind  intervention  in  the  children's  activities.  These  teachers, 
almost  involuntarily,  recalled  the  children  to  immobility,  with- 
out observing  and  distinguishing  the  nature  of  the  movements 
that  they  represt.  There  was,  for  example,  a  little  girl  who 
gathered  her  companions  about  her,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of 
them,  began  to  talk  and  gesticulate.  The  teacher  at  once  ran 
to  her,  took  hold  of  her  arms,  and  told  her  to  be  still;  but  I, 
observing  the  child,  saw  that  she  was  plajdng  at  being  teacher 
or  mother  to  the  others,  and  was  teaching  them  the  morning 
prayer,  the  invocation  to  the  saints,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross; 
she  already  showed  herself  as  a  director.     Another  cWld,  who 
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conlimially  made  disorganized  and  misdirected  movements, 
and  who  was  considered  abnormal,  one  day,  with  an  expression 
of  intense  attention,  set  about  nioviiif^  the  tabh^s.  Instantly 
they  were  upon  him  to  make  him  stand  still  because  he  made 
too  much  noise.  Yet  this  was  one  of  the  first  manifestations,  in 
this  child,  of  movemcnla  that  were  coord inaled  and  directed  toward 
«  useful  end,  and  it  was  therefore  an  action  that  should  have  been 
respected.  In  fact,  after  this  the  child  began  to  be;  quiet  and 
hapjiy  like  the  others  whenever  he  had  any  small  objects  to 
move  about  and  to  arrange  upon  his  desk." 

The  gulf  between  the  cultivated  mentality  of  the  adult  and 
the  primitive  groping  mind  of  the  most  precocious  child  is  so 
great  that  even  gifted  children  uncon.sciously  tax  their  brains 
in  the  effort  to  understand  and  to  assimilate  the  words  that 
most  tt^achers  use  in  presenting  a  lesson  or  directing  a  game. 
Dr.  Montes.sori  "insists  upon  the  direct  presentation  of  the 
object  in  the  simplest  manner."     Thus: 

"In  the  Casa  dei  Bambini.  I  lie  teacher,  when  she  is  preparing  to 
give  a  lesson,  seats  her- 
.self  beside  the  little  one 
and  firmly  and  distinct- 
ly calls  his  name.  To  sit 
down  beside  a  little  child 
in  the  attitude  of  a 
comrade,  and  to  call  his 
name  distinctly,  clearly, 
is  to  call,  not  to  the 
body,  but  to  the  master 
spirit  and  owner  of  that 
body.  Hearing  his  name, 
the  child  instantly 
knows  that  something  is 
required  of  him.  When, 
by  his  expression  or  by 
an  intelligent  gesture, 
he  responds  to  this  per- 
sonal call,  the  teacher 
may  begin  her  lesson, 
saying  calmly,  intently: 
'  Listen ! '  No  other  ex- 
])lanatory  word. 

"  In  her  lesson  on  color, 
which  is  one  of  the  first 
lessons  that  Montessori 
gives  to  children  of  three 
and  a  half  or  four,  the 
teacher  selects  from  the 
boxes  of  flat  spools 
wound  with  colored  silks 
two  or  three  colors 
strongly  contrasted  and 

in  pairs.  The  lesson  proceeds  according  to  the  three  periods 
borrowed  by  Montessori  from  Seguiii.  Let  us  suppose  the  colors 
chosen  to  be  red  and  yellow. 

"'Yellow,'  says  the  teacher,  putting  down  the  first  spool  of 
that  color. 

"The  average  child  will  at  once  look  i)leased  with  the  brilliant 
object.  'This  is  yellow,'  the  teacher  may  say  again.  She  must 
repeat  the  name  of  the  color  clearly  and  emphatically,  that  the 
sound  may  carry  a  meaning. 

"After  a  moment's  pause,  when  she  is  quite  sure  that  the 
child's  eye  has  absorbed  the  yellow  color,  she  puts  down  the 
second  color,  saying,  'And  this  is  red — red — red.'  The  child 
commonly  is  moved  to  take  the  object  in  her  hands  and  look  at 
it.  She  has  seen  both  of  these  colors  before,  many  times,  prob- 
ably has  been  attracted  to  them  before  she  could  speak,  or  even 
crawl;  for  all  l)abies  with  normal  sight  usually  laugh  and  crow 
at  the  sight  of  bright  colors. 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  teacher  knows  that  the 
child  likes  and  recognizes  yellow  and  red,  she  must  allow  her  to 
contemplate  the  bright  i)ieces  for  a  moment  undisturbed.  A 
large  i)roportion  of  children  know  the  colors  only  jjerfunctorily, 
and  in  this  lesson  will  come  the  first  intellectual  idea  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  They  will  look  at  yellow  or  red  for  the  first 
time  in  an  intelligent  fashion.  For  this  reason  the  child  must 
not  be  hurried.  Some  children  absorb  ideas  slowly,  and  this 
is  a  very  new,  large,  and  important  idea  for  the  little  brain. 
When  she  requires  more  information,  she  will  look  up  with  an 
intelligent  glance. 

."Then  only  may  the  teacher  proceed  to  the  second  period, 


which  is  to  prove  whether  the  child  has  understood  the  contrast 
and  the  names  of  the  two  colors.     It  is  the  trial  of  precision. 

"'Give  me  the  yellow,'  demands  the  teacher.  Then,  'Give 
me  the  red.'  If  the  child  obeys  correctly  and  properly — which  is 
almost  invariably  the  case  with  strong  colors,  unless  the  vision 
be  defective — then  comes  the  third  period  of  the  les.son.  The 
teacher  points  to  the  yellow  object  and  says:  'What  color  is 
that? '  And  then,  being  answered  accurately,  the  three  periods 
are  closed.". 


THE   HEART  OF   YELLOW  JOURNALISM 

SINCE  MR.  PULITZER'S  death  English  journals  have 
discust  that  peculiarly  American  product  that  they  all 
affect  to  despise  and  some  try  to  imitate — yellow  jour- 
nalism. What  it  is  and  how  it  came  about  are  points  on  which 
the  London  Times  and  the  Manchester  Guardian  are  not  entirely 
in  agreement.     The  former  prints  an  article  on  Mr.  Pulitzer  from 

the  pen  of  a  correspond- 


F>^T-sattn»  m  •^if-'  ■ 


AS    OB.IE('T-LE.SS()N     lOK    MONTESSORI     IKACUKKS. 

Tiiey  begin  l)y  ob.serving  children  as  a  scientist  observes  phenomena.  They  watch 
these  particular  children,  for  example,  and  discover  character  and  aptitudes  from  the 
way  tlicy  sweep  the  corridor,  one  proceeding  carefully,  the  other  with  great  vigor. 


ent  "recently  in  the 
United  States,"  that  The 
Guardian  takes  up  and 
handles  in  its  own  way, 
and  to  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent conclusion.  Begin- 
ning with  the  admission 
that  Mr.  Pulitzer  "con- 
trived to  dye  the  news- 
papers of  his  adopted 
country  a  yellower  hue 
than  had  ever  been 
attained  before,"  The 
Guardian  continues: 

"  The  picturesque 
writer  in  The  Times  sug- 
gests that  this  tinctorial 
triumph,  as  he  might 
say,  was  not  altogether 
voluntary.  In  the  com- 
petition between  Mr. 
Pulitzer  and  Mr.  Hearst 
which  gave  'both  its 
birth  and  its  name  to 
modern  yellow  journal- 
ism' (he  calls  it,  by  the 
way,  a  'historic  conflict,' 
just  as  if  he  were  writing 
of  Thermopylae  or  Waterloo)  'neither  gentleman,'  he  says, 
'started  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  debauching  the  taste 
of  half  a  continent.  The  whirlwind  of  the  struggle  swept  both 
the  New  York  World  and  The  Journal  out  of  all  normal  courses 
into  strange  and  unshallowed  seas;  and  into  those  wild  and  un- 
charted waters  a  great  part  of  the  press  of  the  country  followed, 
and  there,  seemingly  rudderless,  with  no  recognizable  standards 
of  measurement  or  perspective,  much  of  it  still  tosses.'  A  pretty 
figure,  albeit  a  little  windy;  but  this  theory  of  a  happy  after- 
thought will  not  do.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  any  cor- 
respondence with  the  facts.  'Yellow'  journalism,  in  America 
or  elsewhere,  is  not  in  the  least  like  a  rudderless  ship  tossing  in 
uncharted  waters;  it  is  a  particularly  wide-awake,  astute,  and 
cynical  kind  of  commercial  enterprise,  divested  of  every  sort  o( 
cumbersome  scruple  or  fastidious  trammel  that  might  impede  it 
in  the  race  for  circulation  and  profit. 

"  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  one  of  the  first  considerable  newspaper 
proprietors  to  rid  himself,  effectually  of  the  old-fashioned 
notion  of  a  newspaper's  responsibility  to  the  public  in  matters 
of  ethics,  taste,  or  useful  service  and  to  become  simply  a  caterer. 
The  enormous  circulation  of  certain  American  newspapers  con- 
ducted upon  his  lines,  in  spite  of  the  contemptuous  estimation 
in  which  they  are  held  even  by  their  own  readers,  is  merely  an 
example  of  the  wisdom,  in  their  generation,  of  the  children  of 
this  world." 

The  Guardian  remains  safely  non-committal  as  to  its  own 
attitude  toward  this  ideal  of  modern  newspaperdom,  unless 
we  shall  guess  its  position  from  its  rather  subtle  irony. 


ADVERTISING  THE  CHURCH 


AMERICA  MAY  LEAD  the  world  in  the  matter  of 
/-\  commercial  advertising,  but  "England  and  Scotland 
•^  -^  are  ahead  of  us"  when  it  comes  to  advertising  in  the 
field  of  religion.  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle,  the  man  reported  to  have 
made  this  statement,  is  well  qualified  to  know,  being  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Presbyterian  department  of  the  Church  of 
Labor  in  New  York.  He  finds  the  church  "los- 
ing its  hold  on  the  people,"  and  believes,  ac- 
cording to  a  reporter  for  the  New  York  Tribune, 
that  "if  it  is  ever  to  recover  or  increase  its 
power,  it  will  be  necessary  for  it  to  advertise  its 
goods,  in  the  manner  that  theaters,  department- 
stores,  and  other  commercial  enterprises  inform 
the  public  of  their  attractions  and  bargains." 
Mr.  Stelzle  has  a  curious  tale  to  tell  in  support 
of  his  contention  that  churches  should  advertise : 

' '  One  night  a  few  years  ago  I  went  to  a  subur- 
ban town  of  about  twenty  thousand  people  to 
give  an  address  under  the  auspices  of  a  church 
brotherhood.  Being  ignorant  of  the  location  of 
the  chiu"ch  in  which  the  meeting  was  to  be  held, 
the  drug-store  across  the  road  from  the  station 
offered  a  convenient  place  at  which  to  inquire. 

"'Can  you  tell  me  where  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  is? '  I  asked  one  of  the  clerks 
behind  the  counter. 

"'No,'  he  replied,  with  some  hesitation. 
Then,  turning  to  another  clerk,  he  said:  '  George, 
tell  this  gentleman  where  he  can  find  the  Pres- 
byterian church. ' 

"  'I  don't  know  just  where  it  is,'  the  assistant 
answered,  'but  I  believe  that  .it's  about  three 
blocks  down  this  way,'  pointing  in  a  southerly 
direction. 

"To  make  sure  that  I  would  waste  no  time,  a 
young  man  who  stood  on  the  comer  was  asked 
the  same  question.  He  had  never  heard  of  the 
church.  As  I  was  walking  up  the  street  a 
was  politely  requested  to  show  me  the  way,  but  she,  too, 
was  ignorant  as  to  its  whereabouts.  Just  as  I  came  opposite 
to  what  I  assumed  was  the  building  of  which  I  was  in  search  a 
young  man  came  rushing  out  of  a  store  on  some  errand. 

"'Say,  young  fellow,'  I  called  out  in  a  cheerful  tone,  'where's 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church? ' 

"'I'm not  sure,'  he  said,  'but  I  think  that's  it  just  across  the 
way.' 

"What  was  the  trouble?  Was  this  a  new  church  enterprise, 
in  an  obscure  part  of  town,  of  which  the  community  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  learn?  No.  The  church  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent in  the  city,  and  it  was  over  one  hundred  years  old.  It 
stood  on  the  most  traveled  corner  in  the  city,  in  a  beautiful  little 
square.  Every  street-ear  in  town  passed  by  its  door.  The 
steeple  could  be  seen  from  almost  any  point  within  a  mile.  But 
here  were  five  different  persons,  within  three  blocks  of  the 
church,  three  of  them  salespeople  in  popular  stores,  and  pre- 
sumably all  of  them  residents  of  the  town,  who  did  not  know 
where  the  church  was. 

"It  is  possible  that  the  pastor  of  the  church,  its  officers,  and 
most  of  its  members  took  it  for  granted  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  town  at  least  knew  where  the  church  could  be 
found.  At  fii'st  thought  this  situation  seems  unpardonable,  but 
general  experience  and  practical  experiment  have  proved  that 
about  the  same  condition  exists  in  nearly  every  city  and  town  of 
any  size  in  the  country.  Most  men  outside  the  Church  are 
ignorant  of  the  location,  and  especially  of  the  work  of  particular 
church  enterprises  in  the  cities  in  which  they  live." 

The  burden  of  the  matter  does  not  rest  upon  the  outsider 
either,  contends  Mr.  Stelzle,  but  upon  the  Church.  The  Scriptures 
contain  no  command  for  the  non-Christian  to  attend  church. 
The  Church,  then,  "  is  placed  in  the  position  of  a  solicitor — an 
advertiser — who  must  so  attractively  and  so  convincingly  pre- 


sent his  proposition  that  it  will  appeal  to  those  who  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  buy  or  not  to  buy — that  is,  there  is  no  particular 
authority  vested  in  the  Church  which  gives  it  the  power  to 
insist  that  men  should  come  into  its  organization  unless  they 
have  by  virtue  of  their  confession  of  Christ  already  committed 
themselves  to  the  cause  which  the  Church  represents."  He 
goes  on: 

"The  Church  should  advertise,  because  the 
method  is  successful  in  legitimate  business  en- 
terprise. To  narrate  the  story  of  modern  busi- 
ness advertising  would  seem  like  a  fairy  tale.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  successful  principles 
which  have  been  discovered  in  this  experience 
will  be  dealt  with  in  a  statement  of  which  I  will 
speak  later.  If  the  Christian  men  in  the  Church 
have  found  this  method  so  successful  in  their 
commercial  life,  what  unanswerable  objection 
can  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  use  by  the 
Church  of  these  same  methods?  Isn't  Paul's 
principle  of  becoming  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  by  all  means  he  might  save  some,  appli- 
cable to  this  enterprise? 

"Lastly,  the  Church  should  advertise,  because 
it  is  slowly  but  siu-ely  losing  ground  in  our  great 
centers  of  population,  which  are  inevitably  to 
dominate  the  nation.  Indeed,  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  there  come  stories  of  losses  in  mem- 
bership, either  comparative  or  actual.  In  the 
face  of  this,  dare  the  Church  sit  back  and  leave 
untried  a  single  method  which  may  win  men  to 
Christ,  provided  this  method  be  legitimate?" 

Mr.  Stelzle  selects  the  daily  newspaper  as  the 
best  advertising  medium  for  the  Church : 


REV.    CHARLES   STELZLE 


Who  believes  the  Church,  followuig 
the  example  of  business,  would  find 
that  it  pays  to  advertise. 


young   woman 


"The  newspaper  has  the  advantage  in  ap- 
pearing every  day,  and  hence  it  is  always  up 
to  date.  It  is  read  by  practically  every  man  and 
woman  in  town,  and  if  an  item  of  unusual  inter- 
est is  printed  it  is  talked  about  by  everybody  in  the  city.  The 
newspaper  is  sought  after  by  the  reading  public.  It  already  has 
the  entree  into  the  homes  of  the  people,  and  it  is  not  looked  upon 
with  suspicion.  Indeed,  most  folks  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  paper  which  they  welcome  into  their  homes.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  reader,  as 
might  be  the  case  with  some  other  forms  of  publicity.  News- 
papers usually  have  large  circulations,  some  of  them  issuing 
enormous  editions.  Hence  the  newspapers  reach  more  people 
than  can  be  reached  in  any  other  way 

"Aside  from  having  sermons  and  meetings  reported,  the  news- 
paper's advertising  columns  may  be  used,  or  paid  reading  notices 
inserted,  which  carry  to  the  public  special  messages  of  a  religious 
nature.  In  some  cities  the  newspapers  will  be  glad  to  print  on 
Saturdays  a  bright  religious  editorial  written  by  an  alert  pastor. 
The  churches  should  seek  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  local 
newspapers  in  every  way  possible,  and  the  minister  or  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  church  should  be  willing  to  go  to  con- 
siderable trouble  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity 
of  having  the  newspaper  give  the  Church  and  its  work  the 
widest  publicity. 

"A  church  engaged  in  institutional  or  social  work  has  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  advertise  what  it  is  doing  through  an 
exhibit  which  may  be  placed  in  public  or  semipublic  places, 
or  used  on  special  occasions  when  exhibits  are  in  order.  Such 
an  exhibit  may  be  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church  or  in 
some  other  convenient  but  conspicuous  place,  where  it  may  be 
easily  seen  and  examined.  Such  exhibits  may  be  set  up  and 
placed  in  prominent  stores  or  other  centers  where  the  people 
may  be  reached.  This  exhibit  may  consist  of  photographs, 
sketches,  and  graphic  features,  which  tell  at  a  glance  what  other- 
wise might  require  a  lengthy  statement  to  make  clear. 

"A  calendar  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  contain- 
ing daily  brief  but  helpful  messages  from  well-known  writers 
upon  separate  sheets — one  for  each  day — with  the  imprint  of  the 
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church  upon  it,  will  serve  as  a  reminder.  Such  a  calendar,  well 
printed  and  made  of  good  paper,  may  be  sold  at  co.st  price. 
Another  style  of  calendar  may  be  got  out  for  general  and  free 
■distribution,  which  would  consist  simply  of  good  cardboard, 
having  printed  upon  it  the  months  of  the  year,  a  picture  of  the 
<3hurch  or  of  the  pastor,  or  both,  and  a  schedule  of  the  meetings. 
There  should  also  be  at  least  one  striking  reminder  of  church 
privileges  and  obligations,  in  the  form  of  a  motto  or  Scripture 
text.  If  the  calendar  could  be  so  printed  that  on  every  Sunday 
there  would  be  an  indicator  pointing  to  the  services  of  the  church 
to  be  held  on  that  day,  it  would  be  doubly  suggestive. 

"Every  church  should  have  an  accurate  mailing-list,  both  of 
its  own  members,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  various  classes 
of  persons  whom  it  is  desired  to  reach  on  special  occasions.  If  a 
series  of  sermons  is  to  be  preached  to  people  of  different  occui)a- 
tions  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  have  lists  of  such  per- 
sons, to  whom  personal  invitations  may  be  sent,  as,  for  instance, 
railroad  men,  clerks,  stenographers,  and  persons  engaged  in  other 
■occupations,  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  neighborhood." 

Ideas  for  outdoor  advertising  also  figure  among  Mr.  Stelzle's 
proposals: 

"A  blazing  cross  above  the  sky-line  of  the  housetops  is  a 
nightly  reminder  of  the  things  for  which  it  stands.  To  the  dis- 
couraged wanderer  along  the  city  streets  it  brings  back  memories 
of  other  days,  when  the  church  was  a  place  of  refuge.  Likewise, 
the  sound  of  chimes  brings  closer  home  the  music  of  the  olden 
times,  when  church  and  home  meant  more  than  they  do  now. 
And  as  memory  and  suggestion  are  important  factors  in  leading 
men  to  action,  the  cross  and  chimes  are  advertising  features 
whose  value  should  not  be  forgotten. 

"The  electric  sign  is  useful  in  outdoor  advertising,  especially 
if  the  church  is  in  a  side  street  or  at  a  dark  corner.  Read  many 
blocks  away,  the  sign  will  attract  the  stranger  who  may  be  in 
need  of  help  or  sympathy,  or  it  may  direct  the  seeker  after  a 
place  of  worship.  Many  churches  use  electric  signs  in  adver- 
tising their  names. 

"Bill-board  advertising  has  been  placed  upon  a  very  substan- 
tial business  basis.  .  .  .  The  argument  for  the  bill-poster  is  that 
people  do  not  purchase  advertised  articles  so  much  because  of 
what  they  know  about  them  as  because  they  know  of  them. 

"If  the  church  can  get  a  good  location  in  a  district  which  is 
passed  by  large  numbers  of  people — say,  for  instance,  a  trolley- 
transfer  point,  or  the  junction  of  two  principal  streets,  or  oppo- 
site the  entrance  to  a  public  park,  or  in  the  heart  of  the  hotel 
district — such  advertising  will  be  profitable.  A  large  bulletin- 
board  on  the  sidewalk  of  the  church,  or  on  half  a  dozen  principal 
corners  near  the  church,  announcing  in  an  attractive  way  the 
speaker  and  his  subjects,  or  some  other  special  feature  of  the 
church's  work,  will  be  a  considerable  help.  The  bulletins  must 
be  large  enough  to  be  read  from  a  passing  street-ear,  and  the 
matter  painted  upon  them  should  be  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
The  whole  sign  must  be  taken  in  at  a  glance.  Plain  black  letters 
upon  a  white  background,  without  any  adornment,  is  the  best 
general  style  to  follow. 

"While  bill-board  advertising  may  be  used  to  greatest  advan- 
tage during  the  summer  season,  when  large  numbers  of  persons 
are  upon  the  streets,  street-car  advertising  is  most  valuable  in 
cold  weather.  At  this  time  of  the  year  closed  cars  are  in  service 
and  the  cards  are  more  conspicuous  than  they  are  in  open  cars. 
During  the  winter  season  a  view  of  the  street  or  of  the  scenery 
is  largely  shut  off  by  the  window-frames  and  by  the  frost  upon 
the  glass.  In  some  parts  of  the  countrj^  and  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  winter  advertising  placed  upon  the  dashboards  of 
street-cars  is  verj'  effective. 

"Cards  about  nine  inches  square,  swung  by  one  corner  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  car,  have  been  used  with  good  results,  but  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  regular  street-car  ad\ertising  cards 
are  most  satisfactory.  It  has  frequently  been  found  effective  to 
use  a  wagon  for  advertising  purposes,  placing  upon  it  a  large 
transparency,  and  then  driving  slowly  through  crowded  streets. 
Streamers  and  banners  running  clear  across  the  street — that  is. 
from  building  to  building — may  also  be  employed  for  outdoor 
advertising. 

"Hotel  proprietors  Avill  often  permit  a  church  to  place  in  their 
vestibules  neatly  framed  permanent  notices  of  the  church,  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  guests.  Boarding-house  keepers 
may  be  persuaded  to  accept  announcements  for  the  Sunday 
services,  which  may  be  mailed  each  week,  a  sutlicient  supply 
being  sent  to  give  one  to  each  boarder.  Handbills  and  dodgers 
have  their  value,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  average  coarsely  printed 
handbill  does  not  bring  many  results.  Small  cards  are,  as  a  rule. 
much  better." 


INSTRUCTION  TO  CURE  IMMORALITY 

THE  LAITY  LEAGUE  for  social  service  in  New  York 
is  sending  to  the  men  of  the  churches  and  synagogs 
information  regarding  subjects  of  a  .social  and  moral 
nature  which  it  is  hoped  will  "command  their  interest  and  sup- 
port." The  Secretarj',  Orrin  G.  Cocks  (420  West  119th  Street, 
New  York),  has  issued  a  number  of  bulletins  declaring  that  "the 
advice  of  sane  and  skilful  men  has  been  sought,  and  their  judg- 
ments regarding  fact  and  method  have  been  considered."  The 
League  has  resolved  frankly  to  di.scuss  the  various  phases  of  the 
question  of  sex  and  the  closely  allied  one  of  the  social  evil,  "in 
order  to  discover  if  there  were  phases  which  might  be  considered 
and  acted  upon  by  the  men  of  the  churches  and  synagogs." 
Here  are  stated  some  of  th(!  decisions  already  reached: 

"The  question  of  the  single  standard  of  morality  between  men 
and  women  was  raised.  This  is  understood  to  mean  that  men's 
lives  shall  be  as  pure  as  they  demand  women's  lives  shall  be. 
All  agreed  that  this  point  of  view  should  be  urged  in  an  out- 
spoken way  among  the  men  of  the  churches.  This  is  the  proper 
attitude  for  all  religious  men,  and  is  based  on  the  highest  physio- 
logical, social,  and  moral  laws.  The  League  strongly  ad\ises  the 
men's  organizations  to  look  into  this  and  to  present  the  facts 
and  opinions  gathered  to  the  laymen  of  church  and  synagog. 
The  double  standard  of  morality  is  based  on  a  misapprehension 
of  facts,  and  the  single  standard  must  be  emphasized  among  the 
young  men  of  the  city. 

"There  has  been  much  discussion  regarding  solicitation  on  the 
streets  and  the  weight  of  condemnation  is  placed  upon  the 
women.  They  are  regarded  as  peculiarly  sinful,  and  are  pun- 
ished by  the  law.  The  strong  opinion  of  the  League  and  of  those 
whose  advice  was  sought  is  that  there  should  be  a  frank  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  men  are  fully  as  culpable  as  the  women. 

"This  dictate  of  sanity  and  religion  demands  the  support  of 
intelligent  laymen." 

The  League  further  declares  that  the  prevention  of  immo- 
rality among  boys  and  men  is  of  primarj'  importance. 

"Boj's,  young  men,  and  men  should  be  informed  of  the  various 
facts  of  sexual  life,  not  simply  from  a  scientific  view-point,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  morality  and  religion,  with  emphasi> 
placed  upon  the  sanctity  of  life,  the  proper  regard  for  woman- 
kind, and  the  recognition  of  a  divine  purpose  in  every  human  life. 
The  persons  best  able  to  inform  children  of  the  facts  of  sex  are 
parents.  Children  will  learn,  and,  if  not  from  father  and  mother, 
then  from  playmates,  from  vulgar  persons  and  quacks,  or  from 
secret  investigations.  Those  who  are  closest  and  dearest  should 
assume  the  responsibility  for  preparing  their  children  for  the 
most  serious  fact  of  life. 

"If  parents  can  not  or  will  not  put  aside  a  false  modesty  which 
keeps  them  from  preparing  themselves  for  speaking  both  intelli- 
gently and  lovingly,  then  the  persons  next  best  fitted  are  family 
physicians,  teachers,  religious  instructors,  and  clergymen. 

"It  was  felt  that  courses  of  study  might  be  prepared  for 
various  groups  which  could  be  taught  in  the  Sunday-schools  and 
churches  of  the  city.  After  conference  and  discussion  with  men 
of  wide  experience  in  combating  the  e\ils  flowing  from  igno- 
rance and  perversion  of  sex,  and  with  men  who  have  successfully 
demonstrated  the  possibility  of  preventing  such  e\ils  if  people 
are  properly  informed,  the  preparation  of  three  such  courses  was 
left  to  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher  of  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
These  will  soon  be  a\'ailable. 

"The  League  also  feels  that  the  men  of  the  churches  might 
well  consider  the  question  of  urging  the  city  authorities  to  make 
provision  for  the  training  of  grammar-school  and  high-school  boys 
in  sexual  hygiene,  by  carefully  trained  teachers  whose  spirit  and 
method  are  approved." 

Among  the  suggestions  regarding  prevention  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  "there  be  a  larger  de\'elopment  of  healthy  amuse- 
ments for  >oung  people  of  both  se.xes  in  churches,  in  public 
Gchools.  and  in  public  places  under  proper  super^^sion."  Further: 

"The  opinion  was  unanimous  that  in  a  city  like  New  Y'ork. 
where  li\'ing  and  amusement  conditions  are  so  abnormal,  there 
should  be  greater  development  of  such  amusements  in  the 
churches. 

"It  was  also  believed  that  persons  of  both  sexes  should  be 
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allowed  to  hold  dances  in  a  larger  number  of  parish  houses,  pub- 
lic-school buildings,  and  park  buildings,  and  that  proper  teachers 
of  dancing  and  supervisors  should  always  be  provided. 

"The  experience  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Library  Commission 
with  educational  moving  pictures  demonstrates  the  feasibility 
of  using  moving-picture  entertainments  regularly  in  parish 
houses  and  other  church  club-rooms,  with  direct  moral  results. 

"The  League  recognizes  that  these  questions  demand  careful 
consideration  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  church  men.  The 
opinions  here  stated  are  based  upon  wide  reading,  thought,  and 
discussion.  The  League  stands  ready  to  aid  any  church  organi- 
zation in  finding  men  who  will  discuss  these  matters  with  those 
who  are  anxious  to  become  enlightened  for  the  purpose  of  proper 
action. 

"It  purposes  to  urge  action  of  a  preventive  nature  and  study 
based  on  religion  and  education  among  the  men  and  boys  of  the 
churches.  Courses  and  lists  of  books  can  also  be  obtained  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary." 


OPPOSING  THE  POPE'S   BAN   ON   MIXT 
MARRIAGES 

ENGLISH  PROTESTANTISM  has  taken  cognizance  of 
the  "Ne  temere"  decree  of  Pope  Pius  X.  in  a  meeting 
of  protest  against  its  publication  in  the  British  Empire. 
This  decree,  it  will  be  recalled,  has  already  met  with  expressions 
of  disfavor  in  the  Protestant  press  of  America.  It  forbids  mixt 
marriages,  that  is,  marriages  between  Catholics  and  persons  of 
other  religions,  and  declares  such  marriages  to  be  sinful  and 
invalid  in  the  Catholic  Church.  It  does  not,  however,  impugn 
the  legality  of  such  marriages  as  contracts  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  state.  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans,  and  other 
non-conformist  churches  unite  with  Church  of  England  clergy- 
men in  protest  against  it.  A  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  read  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  under  whose  auspices  the  meeting  was  held.  It  con- 
tained the  following  expression  of  opinion: 

"Any  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  must  clearly  have  the 
power  of  defining  the  conditions  of  its  own  membership,  but  it  is, 
in  my  opinion,  much  to  be  regretted  that  by  the  promulgation 
of  this  decree,  and  even  more  by  the  language  which  appears  to 
have  been  used  to  secure  obedience  to  it,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  should  introduce  confusion  into  domestic  life  and  give 
rise  to  unnecessary  and  disquieting  doubts  as  to  the  legal  validity 
of  marriages  already  contracted,  or  as  to  the  lawful  status  of 
persons  who  may  hereafter  be  married." 

Sympathetic  letters  were  also  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, the  Bishops  of  Hereford  and  Rochester,  and  the  Primate 
of  Ireland.  Over  250  branches  of  the  free  churches  in  England 
telegraphed  their  support  of  the  resolution  of  protest  to  be 
submitted.  This  resolution,  introduced  by  the  Rev.  W.  Corkey, 
of  Belfast,  and  passed  by  the  assembly,  read?  thus: 

"That  this  meeting  of  three  thousand  citizens,  representative 
of  our  national  Christianity,  protests  against  the  publication  in 
the  British  Empire  of  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  known 
as  'Ne  temere,'  whereby  mixt  marriages  contracted  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  churches  and  the  law  of  the  state 
are  declared  null  and  void,  and  British  subjects  who  have  openly 
and  honorably  entered  into  such  marriages  are  held  up  to  pub- 
lic reprobation  as  living  in  sin  and  their  children  branded  as 
illegitimate.  The  meeting  also  repudiates  the  pretensions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  regulate  the  conditions  determining  the 
validity  of  marriages  legally  solemnized  between  British  sub- 
jects in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  dominions." 

The  London  Standard  gives  the  following  abstracts  of  speeches 
made  at  the  gathering: 

"The  Rev.  Dimsdale  T.  Young,  of  Wesley  Chapel,  said  that 
the  time  had  come  when  Protestantism  should  be  more  empha- 
sized. There  had  not  been  much  emphasis  in  the  newspapers — 
there  had  not  been  much  emphasis  in  many  Protestant  pulpits. 
The  'Ne  temere'  decree    had  been   resm-rected,  but   it  was  a 


wicked  resurrection,  and  they  would  all  be  glad  to  attend  its 
funeral.  And  the  Old  Testament  suggested  the  proper  form 
of  its  burial — 'Let  it  be  burned  with  the  burial  of  an  ass.'  The 
decree  was  an  outrage  upon  the  Word  of  God.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  never  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Bible,  and  its 
latest  decree  was  an  invasion  of  the  home,  which  was  the  bul- 
wark of  the  Christian  religion.  The  Roman  Church  unchurched 
aU  churches,  and  in  so  doing  imchurched  itself. 

"The  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Campbell  (M.P.  for  Dublin  Uni- 
versity) declared  that  facts  which  had  come  to  his  notice  within 
the  last  two  years  had  convinced  him  that  the  decree  had  become 
an  active  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  was  to-day  a  real  menace  and  danger  to  the  social  life  of  our 
people.  The  time  had  come  when  this  tyranny  should  be 
resisted." 

The  Tablet  (Catholic,  London)  gives  only  a  glance  at  this 
meeting  in  a  comment  on  the  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. It  does  not  so  much  debate  the  point  raised  in  his  note 
as  to  return  with  a  tu  quoque,  as  follows: 

"So  far  from  complaining  that  the  Protestant  Archbishop  gives 
too  much  time  to  the  study  of  this  papal  decree,  we  should  be 
glad  to  know  he  was  going  to  devote  much  more  attention  to  it. 
In  that  case  he  would  probably  soon  come  to  understand  it  a 
good  deal  better  than  he  does  at  present.  .  .  .  We  invite  the 
Archbishop  to  look  at  home:  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  the  edition  'printed  for  the  new  reign,'  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  declared  to  be  invalid  f 
The  law  of  the  land  has  made  such  unions  perfectly  lawful,  and 
yet  here  is  the  State  Church,  the  creation  of  Parliament,  pro- 
claiming that  they  are  unlawful.  Truly  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  seems  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  Pope.  With  far 
more  reason  may  we  not  address  to  him  his  own  reproach,  and 
say,  'it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Established  Church 
should  introduce  confusion  into  domestic  life  and  give  rise  to 
unnecessary  and  disquieting  doubt  as  to  the  legal  validity  of 
marriages  already  contracted,  or  as  to  the  lawful  status  of  per- 
sons who  may  hereafter  be  married.' " 


"MINISTERS  AND  PLASTERERS  "—If  '-profit"  alone  is 
looked  for  it  will  be  seen  from  some  figures  recently  placed  be- 
fore a  Methodist  Conference  in  Nebraska  "how  much  more  prof- 
itable it  is  to  spread  plaster  or  wipe  joints  than  to  preach  the 
gospel."  The  figures,  however,  instead  of  starting  a  rush  for 
the  trowel,  have  moved  the  Lay  Electoral  Conference  to  pass 
resolutions  leading  to  the  amendment  of  the  conditions  that 
they  set  forth.  The  subject  of  the  underpaid  minister  has  been 
discust  to  satiety.  It  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  record  from 
the  pages  of  The  Central  Christian  Adrocate  (Kansas  City)  an 
act  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  pews  are  waking  up.  The 
following  resolution,  drawn  by  Mr.  John  Dale  of  Omaha,  was 
presented  to  the  North  Nebraska  Conference: 

"  Whereas,  Published  statistics  show  that  for  the  year  1910 
the  average  salaries  paid  ministers  of  all  denominations  in  the 
United  States  were  $665;  and, 

"  Whereas,  The  ministers  of  North  Nebraska  Conference  for 
the  same  year  received  an  average  salary  of  $787,  or  for  each 
working-day  a  trifle  over  $2.50,  comparing  the  above  with  the 
wages  of  mechanics  and  laborers  in  this  State  we  find  as  follows : 
Ministers  received  a  trifle  over  .$2.50;  bricklayers,  $5.60;  carpen- 
ters, $4;  plasterers,  $6;  plumbers,  $5.60;  laborers  and  hod-car- 
riers, $2.40.  Other  wage-earners  in  the  same  proportion;  and 
when  we  remember  that  most  of  our  ministers  have  spent  years 
at  schools  and  colleges  by  way  of  preparation  for  their  work,  and 
many  of  them  coming  home  handicapped  bj^  debt;  and  when  we 
further  remember  that  the  cost  of  li\'ing  has  during  the  past 
five  years  advanced  fully  40  per  cent.,  and  with  these  conditions 
siu-rounding  them  nothing  can  be  laid  up  far  old  age,  and  our 
fund  for  worn-out  ministers  being  entirely  inadequate  for  their 
support  in  the  evening  of  life;    therefore, 

"  We,  the  representatives  of  the  laymen  of  this  Confer- 
ence, would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  several  quarterly 
conferences  within  our  bounds  that  the  salaries  of  all  our 
ministers  who  receive  $1,200  and  under  be  advanced  at  leasi  20 
per  cent." 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THIS  YEAR 

RANSATLANTIC  travel  reached  the 
high-water  mark  of  popularity  last 
winter.  Whether  the  present  season  will 
surpass  or  duplicate  that  record,  is  a  matter 
about  which  managers  of  steamship  com- 
panies are  now  speculating,  with  more  or  less 
significant     results. 


Victoria — "  the  largest  ship  that  has  ever  and  are  the  first  to  show  their  appreciation 
passed  Gibraltar  " — on  a  special  Mediter-   of  this  service  through  unsolicited  letters 

I'*  RANSATLANTIC  travel  reached  the    ranean  cruise  in  February,  while  the  White    and    recommendations    to    their    friends, 
high-water  mark  of    popularity  last    Star  Line  will  add  to  their  Mediterranean   Twenty-one  years  ago  we  conceived    the 

fleet  the  Adriatic  and  the  Cedric,  "  the  idea  of  sending  steamers  on  a  cruise.  The 
largest  British  vessels  in  this  service."  success  of  this  first  cruise  was  due  to  the 
The  same  line  will  add  to  their  regular  fact  that  it  brought  within  the  limits  of  a 
transatlantic    service,    in    1912,    the    new   moderate  purse  pleasures  and  luxuries  that 

formerly  were  only 

The  real  winter  exo-        "^      .       '  f**  enjoyed  on  a  yacht, 

dus  to  Europe  has  1  Then,    again,    pas- 

not    practically  be-  I  sengers  were  able  to 

gun  until  after  the  iJ  step  into  their  state- 

Christmas  holidays,  .^nl'  rooms,    w^hich  were 

so  that  there  is  no  jlUP^l  practically        hotel 

significance    in   the  J^^^    j.  rooms,   for    the  en- 

fact  that  the  book-  ^B^^       im'  ^^^    ^'"'P'  ^^    there 

ings  for  December,  .^VI^H         IT  ^^^    °^    change  of 

made  during  the  lat-  ^^Vfsl    *'     11  steamers,  and,  there- 

ter  part  of  Novem-  ^    ™  •  ^MBBI  *  fore,  no  packing  and 

ber,  were  not  espe-  ^      fmftKm'amm^^^^      ^^  unpacking,  no  wait- 

cially  heavy.  Many  ^-.L.     '"^  &      •f^^'^'^Se'*^^  *'  ing  for  connections, 

of        the      popular  JBB^^r-  ,J^ ^"^^^  '     '    '      ^  no     custom-house 

steamers,    however,  ^^9/Mfi  .^!!^* " '  "   ^^  il-^^^^^B^w  troubles, 

have  their  passenger  r.'^V        M^^^^^M'  ^^""^.-"'^^^ll^^f^^^^^^^^m  jUM   •      "  We  went  further 

lists      pretty      well  V.'^       aum^'^  iJiiri^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K  ^^      than    this,  and  or- 

filled  out  for  Janu-  W^^^^SMoL  j^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^V^v  ganized    a    Tourist 

ary    sailings.     This  \.         "rW^rt^^S^    ^„,^^ /i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B^WI*<tlfc  ^  .-..  Department,        the 

is  taken  as  an  indi-      fcr       v  ^iMkuL  ju.  i^^^KM^!iii^^il^l^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^ByMM^B-*MHHlilttl      duties      which  were 

the  ^^^li^^^l^Hll^^^^K^  iP^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^^^^K  ■  >^''^^^^^|  P^&n  ar- 

^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^K  ^^^Pi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^E      -iSi^^l      I'^ngt^         every  de- 

man-      HHUHH^^I^^^E  '^^KKKKK^^^^K^^^^^^^^^ttt!!^^^^^ 

agers    have  exprest  "  world.   Our  instruc- 

j         1_,  i  il  THE    NEW    HAMBURG    SHIP    "  I  .VIPERATOR.  .•  j.      il.      ^      i- 

doubt     as     to     the  tions  at   that   tune 

possible  effects  of  ^  T^'^  ^f  ^1.  now  under  construction  at  i^tcttin  and  to  be  launched  early  in  1912.  will  reach  New  ^^  ^^^  Tourist  Staff 
+Vi      T      1^'  Vi  Tf   r  York  in  the  spring  of  1913.     The  Impcralor  is  900  feet  long,  has  a  beam  of  96  feet,  and  tonnage  of  , 

w  ^"^|i*^^'^*^"^"  50,000.  In  addition  to  a  crew  of  1,000,  .she  will  be  able  to  carry  4,250  passengers.  The  ship  along-  ^'''^^^  ^'^^  same  as 
War.  There  are  side  the  Imperalor,  shown  in  the  above  picture,  is  the  first  Deutschland  of  the  same  line,  the  same  they  are  to-day — 
those      who      think        being  the  first  ship  of  the  line  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  (1847).  '  Leave  nothing  un- 

that  this  war  may  done  that   will  add 

act  as  a  deterrent  upon  tourists  who  would  Titanic,  the  sister  ship  to  the  Olympic,  at  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
ordinarily  choose  the  Mediterranean  trip,  present  the  largest  steamer  in  the  world,  tourists.  Think  out  and  anticipate  their 
but  there  are  others  who  count  upon  it  as  The  launching  of  the  Imperalor,  the  50,000-  wants  in  every  country  they  will  visit. 
a  feature  of  novel  interest  which  may  turn  ton  Hamburg- American  liner,  now  in  Go  ahead  of  your  cruise,  arrange  all  details, 
the  balance  in  favor  of  travel  in  southern  course  of  construction,  will  not  take  place  so  that  the  tourists  on  arriving  will  have 
Europe.  until  the  spring  of  1913.     In  regard  to  these   no  annoying  details  to  attend  to  to  mar  the 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  an  unusual  giant  liners,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  pleasure  of  sightseeing.'  Reports  from  our 
number  of  tours  and  regular  sailings  they  are  proving  so  successful  that  other  Tourist  Staff  aboard  the  S.S.  Cleveland, 
planned  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  may  companies  are  considering  the  addition  of  which  is  earrj-ing  500  tourists  around  the 
be  of  significance  to  note  that  the  fleet   similar  steamers  to  their  respective  fleets,    world,  indicate  that  our  instructions  are 

and  it  thus  seems  probable  that  competi-  being  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  the  sec- 
tion   in    steamship    size    and   capacity   is   ond   cruise   of   the    Cleveland,   which   will 

likely  to  continue  for  some  time  to  come. 
With  the  maintenance  of  the  popularity- 

of   winter   travel    to    the    Mediterranean, 

there  seems  to  have  been  an  increase  in  the 

tendency  among  tourists  to  look  for  health 

and  recreation  in  the  "  winter  paradise  " 

lying  to  the  south  of  the  United  States. 

Three    years    ago,     South    America    was 

scarcely  considered  a  possibility  for  those 

who  travel  purely  for  pleasure.     First  one 

company,  however,  and  then  another  v  en- 

tured  an  exp(>rimental  crui.se  to  this  "  Land 

of  Oi)portunity,"  with  the  result  that  tiu> 

South  American  tour,  judging  by  the  plans 

for  this  season,  has  become  a  settled  feature 

of  winter  travel.     The  West  Indies  and  the 

Bermudas  have  also  grown  in  favor,  while 

the  increasing  importance  of  Panama  as  a 

pleasure-resort  is  sufficiently  evident  in  the 

frequency  with  which  it  is  appearing  in  the 

winter  itineraries  of  the  tourist. 

"  Cruising,"    said   Mr.    Emil    L.    Boas; 


engaged  in  this  service  will  comprize  some 
larger  steamers  than  those  heretofore  em- 
ployed. Thus,  the  Hamburg-American 
will  put  the  mammoth  Kaiserin  Auguste 


THE    UIUUEST     POINT    REACHED     BV    TOlHISTs     IN 
CROSSING    THE    ANDES. 

leave  San   Francisco  February  0,  is  prac- 
tically sold  out,  there  remaining  onlj-  a  few 


FRENCH    CAU    K>)lt    (   AHU^INO    A  ITOMOBl  1. 1,> 


Resident  Director  and  General  Manager  of  rooms  for  this  cruise, 
the  Hamburg-American  Line.  "  has  become  "■  Our  Annual  Cruise  to  South  America 
more  popular  each  year.  The  American  is  becoming  more  popular  each  year,  as 
public  are  the  greatest  travelers  in  the  also  the  Oriental  Cruise  and  the  five 
world.     They  demand  the  best  of  service,   cruises  to  the  West  Indies.     The  Panama 
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Canal  is  the  meeca  of  the  tourist  to-day.  are  furnished  by  the  large  touring  agencies,  lowed  on  these  three  cruises  takes  in 
In  the  summer,  the  cruises  to  the  North  some  of  the  most  novel  of  these  covering  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Villefranche 
Cape  and  Spitzbergen  carry  many  Ameri-  Palestine  and  SjTia.  Among  other  fea-  (or  Genoa),  Naples,  Alexandria.  Fiume, 
cans,  and  are  becoming  more  popular  each   tures  furnished  are  camp  outfits  to  those 

year."  planning  horseback  tours  of  the  Holy  Land.  -..^  ] 

Three  of  the  large  steamship  companies 

plan  a  number  of  special  Mediterranean 

cruises   this   winter,   besides   their  regular 

sailings.     The  first  of  these,  given  by  the 
The  traveler  for  pleasure  may  visit  the   White  Star  Line,  leaves  New  York,  on  the 

Adriatic,  January  10,  and  touches  at  the 

Azores,  Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Nice, 
fortable  quarters  on  a  palatial  steamer  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Alexandria.  The  fare 
before  leaving  this  country,  and  make  the  from  New  York  to  Egypt,  fiLrst-class  rate, 
former  his  home  for  the  one,  two,  or  three  averages  from  $1,125  to  $225;  returning, 
months  usually  spent  in  cruising  along  the  January  29,  from  $750  to  $165.  The  same 
coasts  of  southern  Europe  or  northern  steamer  makes  a  second  sailing  on  Febru- 
Africa.  All  his  expenses  will  have  been  ary  21,  returning  March  11.  The  Cedric 
paid  before  he  starts  from  home;  his  follows  the  same  itinerary,  lea\ang  New 
steamer  becomes  his  hotel  for  the  entire  York  on  January  24,  and  again  March  6, 
journey,  and  he  may  leave  it  or  not,  as  his   returning  from   Egypt   February   12  and 

fancy  dictates,  for  such  incidental  shore   March  25.     The  Cedric' s  rates,  eastward,   Messina,  Palermo,  Naples,  Gibraltar,  and 
trips  as  the  itinerarj^  offers.     Or  he  may   average  from  $1,075  to  $160;     westward,    New  York, 
elect  to  go  on  a  "  personally  conducted  "    from  .$550  to  $180.  A  special  winter  trip  will  be  made  by  the 


MEDITERRANEAN   TOURS  AND   THE 
ORIENT 


Mediterranean  in  any  of  three  different 
wavs.     He  mav  establish  himself  in  com 


THE  OLDEST  RAILWAY  STATION  IN'  AMERICA 
tPOSSIBLY  IN  THE  WORLD),  BUILT  AT  FREDERICK, 
MD.,    IN    1833,    AND    STILL    IN    USE. 


tour,  in  which  ease  he  em- 
ploys the  services  of  an  ex- 
perienced travel  agent  to 
whom  he  pays  a  stipulated 
sum,  in  return  for  whfch  he 
is  taken  to  such  places  as 
appear  in  the  schedule  se- 
lected, all  expenses  and  de- 
tails of  the  trip  being  pro- 
vided for  beforehand.  Or 
he  may  choose  to  take  an 
independent  tour  —  which 
means  that  he  will  make 
out  his  own  itinerarj%  stay 
as  long  as  he  pleases  at  the 
different  points  visited,  and 
attend  himself  to  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  trip. 

The  Mediterranean  port 
generally  chosen  as  the 
point  of  departure  for 
Egypt  is  Naples.  To  reach 
the  latter  eitj^  from  this 
country,  independent  tom-- 
ists  may  take  steamers  of 
the     North     German     Lloyd,    Hamburg 


Harnburg-American  liner 
Kaiser  in  Auguste  Victoria, 
leaving  New  York  Febru- 
ary 14,  touching  Madeira, 
Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Ville- 
franche, Genoa,  Naples, 
Port  Said;  leaving  the  lat- 
ter March  4,  and  returning 
to  New  York  via  Naples 
and  Gibraltar.  Sufficient 
time  will  be  spent  in  each 
port  for  sightseeing.  The 
rates  for  the  trip  are,  first 
cabin,  to  or  from  Port  Said, 
$165  and  upward;  all  other 
ports,  $115  and  upward; 
second  cabin,  to  or  from 
Port  Said,  $95  and  upward ; 
all  other  ports,  $65  and  up- 
ward. This  will  be  the  first 
trip  made  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  this  steamer. 

There  will  be  a  78-day 
cruise     on      the     Victoria 
Luise,    sailing   from    New 
Two  cruises  to  the  Mediterranean,  the    York  January  30.   The  number  of  passen- 


ROMAN    RUINS    AT    TINGAD    IN    NORTH    AFRICA. 


American,  Cunard,  Fabre,  or  White  Adriatic,  and  Egypt  will  be  made  by  the  gers  for  this  cruise  is  restricted  to  500.  The 
Star  Lines,  at  a  first-cabin  rate  vary-  Cunard  steamships  Laconia  and  Caronia,  rates  are  from  $325  to  $1,900,  exclusive  of 
ing  from  .$90  to  $400.  The  average  leaving  New  York  January  6  and  February  shore  excursions.  Passengers  desiring  to 
time  consumed  in  the  trip  is  from  eight  to  3  respectively.  The  duration  of  these  voy-  prolong  their  stay  in  Europe  before  return- 
ten  days.  At  Naples  weekly  steamers  ages  averages  from  41  to  44  days;  the  ing  to  America  may  arrange  their  return 
make  a  three-day  trip  to  Alexandria,  for  rates  are  $295  and  up.  Another  cruise,  on  passage  on  one  of  the  company's  steamers 
which  the  average  cabin  rate  is  $60;  thence  the  Franconia,  starts  from  New  York  Jan-  up  to  August  1.  The  route  followed  is: 
by  train,  four  Lours,  to  Cairo.  Plans  and  uary  20  and  occupies  43  days,  at  rates  Lisbon,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Algiers,  Genoa, 
suggestions  for  various  independent  toin-s   similar  to  the  foregoing.     The  route  fol-  Villefranche,  SjTacuse,  Malta,  Port  Said, 

Jaffa,  Beirut,  Athens,  Kalamaki,  SmjTna, 
Constantinople,  Messina,  Palermo,  Naples, 
Genoa,  and  New  York.  Eighteen  days 
will  be  spent  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land, 
affording  time  to  \nsit  Cairo,  the  Pyra- 
mids of  Gizeh,  Sakkarah,  Luxor,  Karnak, 
and  Thebes,  making  the  Nile  trip,  etc. 
Those  desiring  to  ^'isit  Baalbek  and  Da-. 
mascus  will  be  landed  at  Beirut.  Inland 
trips  are  made  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem,  Jericho,  the  Jordan,  the  Dead 
Sea.  Other  and  shorter  cruises  will  be 
made  during  the  season,  starting  from 
European  ports,  by  the  steamer  Meteor. 

Another  cruise  of  71  days  mil  start  from 
New  York  on  February  8,  under  a  manage- 
ment that  has  chartered  the  steamship 
Arabic  for  the  tour.  This  is  the  fourteenth 
annual  cruise  of  the  kind,  and  will  be  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Herbert  E.  Clark, 
who  has  resided  in  Palestine  for  forty-five 
years.  The  itinerary  is  as  follows:  Ma- 
deira, Cadiz,  Seville,  Granada  and  the 
{Continued  on  page  1172) 


THE    ALAMO    IN    1836. 

Built  originally  as  a  mission  about  1750.  and  long  used  as  such  by  Spaniards.     The  Alamo  was 
afterward  converted  into  a  fortress,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  siege  in  the  Te.\-an  war  of 
;    independence  when  David  Crockett.  James  Bowie,  and  others  were  massacred  by  soldiers  under 
h   Santa  Anna.     It  is  still  standing  at  San  Antonio. 
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Buy  This 

Christmas  Gift 

Today 


What  to  give  for  Christmas  should  be  decided 
on  now  and  bought  now.  Then  you'll  avoid  the 
rush  and  be  comfortable. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren not  only  means  ho.siery  comfort  and  style 
for  the  recipient,  but  means  freedom  front  holes 
and  darned  places  until  next  July. 

There's  a  great  range  of  colors,  ten  weights 
and  five  grades  to  choose  from.  Our  dealers  are 
showing  our  new  Silk  Sox  in*  addition  to  the 
regular  line.  They  guarantee  three  pairs  of  these 
silk  SOX  three  months  and  sell  the  three  pairs 
for  $2.00. 


Silk  stockings  for  women,  three  pairs  guaran- 
teed three  months,  $3.00. 

Don't  judge  "Holeproof"  by  other  brands. 
Get  the  genuine  "Holeproof"  with  the  signature 
"Car!  Freschl,  Pres."  on  the  toe. 

"Holeproof"  are  light,  soft  and  attractive;  not 
heavy,  cumbersome  and  coarse. 

We  pay  an  average  of  70c  per  pound  for  3-ply 
Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  yarn.  2-ply  common 
yarn  can  be  bought  for  30c. 


WM.W^M^ 


tloleproofnosieru 

^OR  MEN  WOMEN^  AND  CHILDREN^ 


But  3-ply,  like  ours,  is  stronger  and  finer.  The 
hose  can  be.  therefore,  thinner  and  lighter. 

Cotton  hose  any  better  than  "Holeproof"  can- 
not be  made  today. 

From  every  standpoint  they're  the  very  ut- 
most that  is  possible  now. 

These  are  the  original  guaranteed  hose. 

Thirty-eight  years  of.  hose-making  experience 
goes  into  every  pair  we  turn  out. 

One  cannot  expect  such  quality  in  "inexperi- 
enced" brands. 

Write  for  free  book,  "Hou'  to  Make 


One  shouldn't  judge  "Holeproof"  by  them. 

"Holeproof"  have  been  sold  for  the  past  12  years 
under  our  6  months'  guarantee. 

All  who  fail  to  try  them  do  themselves  and 
"Holeproof"  an  injustice. 

l.et  a  dealer  show  you  the  quality  and  the  wide 
assortment  today.  Then  buy  a  box  for  each 
member  of  the  family  and  give  it  to  them  Cihrist- 
mas  morning. 

TPV  1/:v-r»o    "Holeproof"  Christmas  Boxes  in 

l--/v^<Hd  ^    your  V  indows  will  develop   big 
Christmas  business.  Write  for  ^prins^samplesnoir. 


Your  Feet  Happy" 


HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,  959  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Holeproof  Hosiery  ('o.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Can.,  Distributors  for  Cajiada 

i-.S4l  Tunipico  News  Co..  .S.  .A..  City  of  Mexico.  .-VKents  for  Mexican  Republic 


holeproof 

Hosierx 


rat.  Oflic.v  l^Hxi 


% 
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SPiT.Diyni.I.  —  a  lartie  car  whose  sfiltiicliJ  fierfuiw- 
aiicc  ami  liistiiiiiihlntl  atificaiaiiir  compel  a(liuirutii»i 


SPEEDWELL  MOTOR  GARS  have 
proven  to  motorists  everywhere  that  an 
automobile  which  hterally  lacks  nothing 
that  a  car  of  the  first  grade  should  have, 
can  be  bought  today  at  a  just  price. 

LTPON  rctiiicst  we  will  send  catalosjuc 
J  describing*  the  one  standard  Speedwell 
chassis  which  accommodates  iwehe  body 
st>  les. 

The  Speedwell  Motor  Gar  Gompan\ 

l)a\t()n,  Ohio 


'  Restore  the  Foot  to  Its  Natural  Position, 

support  the  weakened  arclies   firmly,  but   without   interfering 
with  frte  muscular   play,  and   nature   will   make    the   cure.' 
Working  on  this  iiriufiplc, 

COES  &  YOUNG'S 
$7  Flexible  Arch-Support  Shoes 

remedy  cases  of  fiat-foot  and  fallen  arelus.  Th^y  rontuin  no 
metal  props,  but  are  made  with  a  fltxihle  arch-construction 
that  stimulates  exercise,  thus  causing  the  weakened  foot  mus- 
cle's Xj  recover  their  strenfrlli. 

If  yon  have  no  foot  trouhles  at  all.  but  still  desire  an  ideal. 
hi«fh-srade  shoe  for  comfort  and  service,  you'll  be  delighted 
with  this  shoe.  In  any  case  where  these  shoes  fail  to  do  all 
that  we  claim,  we  Will  cheerfully  refund  the  price,  $7, 
and  also  the  return  express  charges. 

Write  today  for  f..l(lt.r  ('.  describing  these  shoes  designed,  pro- 
duet'd  and  sold  exclusively  by  u> 


This  aelnul  plioto  shows  the  remarkable  flexibility  of  our  shoe. 

GOES  &  YOUNG  CO.        20  School  St.,  Boston 

We  have  a  record  of  the  size,  width  and  last  of  the  shoes 
bought  by  every  individual  who  has  ever  traded  with  us.  In  this 
way  we  fit  accurately  by  mail  hundreds  of  former  Bostonians  wh'> 
now  live  in  distant  parts  of  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies 


Will  help  you  to  keep  a  record  of  home  events,  school, 
travel,  anniversaries,  the  weather,  crops,  business 
engagements,  etc.  KachALINEA  DAYBOOK  has 
room  for  tour  lines  a  day  and,  as  shown  above,  the 
records  are  comparative  for  five  years,  each  year 
under  the  previous  year.  It  will  be  of  great  value  and  much 
interfst  in  after  years.  Write  for  Catalog  No.  7.  Twenty- 
eight  styles.  60  cents  to  $5  00.  Three  of  the  popular  styles  are 

No.  100,  beaatifoUy  bound  in  Red  Art  Cloth  $1.00 
No.  103,  genuine  leather,  black  seal  grain  $1.50 
No.  109,  genuine  leather,  long  grain  (green)  $2.00 

If  your  deaU'T  cannot  suppv  you  send  \is  his  name  and  we 
will  send  you  WARDS  A  LINE  A  DAY    BOOK  upon  receipt 

of  price. 


57-63  Franklin  Street 


Boston,  Mats. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

THE  verse  of  the  week  does  not  require 
that  much  be  said  about  it. 

There  is  "Earth's  Song,"  by  James 
Oppenheim,  which  appears  in  The  Outlook. 
More  poetry  should  be  written  in  this  style. 
The  subject  is  rude  and  understandable, 
and  is  hewn  out  in  rough  Rodin  fashion. 
For  Oppenheim,  you  know,  is  our  young 
Whitman,  who  says  that  the  music  of 
modern  poetry  should  be  of  the  rebellious, 
discordant  Wagnerian  type. 

Then  there  is  "The  Singing  Man" 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company),  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Piper."  Miss  Peabody 
does  not  open  up  any  new  poetical  vistas, 
but  the  most  of  her  poetry  is  authentic,  and 
the  "  Canticle  of  the  Babe  "  just  misses 
greatness  by  the  obscurity  of  some  of  its 
lines. 

"  Beyond  Recall,"  from  Harper's  Month- 
lij,  and  "  Always  at  Sea,"  from  The  Nau- 
tilus, have  lyric  twists  that  make  them  a 
little  different  from  the  other  waifs  of  the 
magazines. 

Earth's  Song 

By  James  Oppbnbeim 

I  remember  the  day  when  1  slipt  from  the  sun's 

heart,  sUpt 
Circhng  and  leapt  in    my  girlhood  of    fire  and 

tript 
Up  the  meadows  of  night,  a  flame   singing.     O 

nothing  of  sloth 
Was    mine.    O    nothing    but    growth,     growth, 

growth — 
Singing  alone  in  my  beauty,  nor  knowing  why. 
Growing    alone    in    my    youth — and    what    then 

was  I? 
A  young  girl  hiding  the  buds  of  her  hill-breasts 

in- trees, 
A  young  girl  winding  herself  in  a  garment  of  seas, 
A  young  girl  sending  her  youth  on  the  stars  where 

they  rove, 
A  young  girl  all  a  young  girl — ripened  for  love  I 

Then  the  sun,  the  glorious,  stooped :  I  was  clasped 
in  the  skies: 

AVas  my  beauty  not  strange,  not  new?  As  a  spirit 
that  dies 

I  gave  up  my  girlhood  to  him:  I  gave  the  gift 
common. 

He  rendered  me  back  the  divine:  when  I  rose  I 
was  woman! 

"  Who  is  that  that  goes  singing?  "  the  stars  called 
out  to  each  other. 

"Ah,  that,"  cried  one,  "is  the  radiant  Earth,  the 
young  Mother, 

Hiunming  to  her  unborn! "  What  music  I  plucked 

From  my  heart  till,  pillowed  on  silence,  a  wee 
life  sucked 

At  my  breast,  and  I  swooned  in  that  love  over- 
whelming, that  bUss 

Of  the  Mother  who  feels  on  her  heart  that  miracu- 
lous kiss! 

Leapt  then  my  heart  with  my  power:    I   longed 

for  my  own, 
I  longed  to  pour  life  out  and  mother  it  till  it  had 

grown 
Greater  than  I — no  tongues  have  my  seas  and  my 

sands— 
Oh,  I  yearned  for  the  brains  that  could  think  out 

my  gropings,  the  hands 
To  fashion  my  love  into  deeds,  the  hps  to  give 

speech 
To  the  splendor  I  dwelt  in;    I  longed  to  Uft  up 

and'reach 
Into  thought,  into    words,  into  deeds,  into   mil- 
lions of  love; 
Children  I  craved  so  rushed  with  my  joy  they 

would  rove 


Superior  to  (.eiiionade 
Horsford's  Acid  Pbosphate 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  t?lass  of  cold  water,  with 
sugar,  makes  a  refreshing  drink. 
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Earth,  living  out  my  heart's  hfe  to  its  further- 
most thrill: 

0  children  and  children  that  would  all  my  beinj; 

fulfil. 

Still  vaster  my  dreaming:    children  to  seize  on 

the  powers 
That   shot   me.    and.    weaving   my  surface   with 

citie^s  of  towers 
And  charging   their  spirits   with  strength,   he  as 

valves  for  my  soul 
To  o'erflow   and   fill  space,    till    I    through   the 

heavens  might  roll 
A  planet  disclosing  to  skies  my  glorious  ones. 
A  world  that  should  lead  all  the  worlds,  all  the 

planets  and  suns. 
Till  inwoven  we  .soar,  wo  star-millions,  caught  in 

one  mesh 
Of  a  Brotherhood  greater  than   we  and   adven- 
tures afresh. 

Such  my  dreams,  hut  the  trackers  of  dreams  are 

the  spirits  that  fail — 
They  must  test,   they  must  try.  and  the  gleam 

flies  afar  and  grows  pale. 
Pitiful  creatures  I  .spawned  in  the  unceasing  sea. 
In  the  unstirring  hills;    but  yet  ever  more,  more 

of  me 

1  put  in  the  .sparks,  and  they  grew:    some  life- 

splendor  fresh. 
Some  makeshift  of  feet,  some  glimmer  of  feeling 

flesh. 
And  I  aged  with  despairing  ages,  till  strange  chil- 
dren walked 
On  the  radiant  hills  and  in  strange  ways  they 

talked . 
My  poor  dim  children!     Then  with  my  might  of 

mights. 
Caught  in  birth-throes,  caught  in   a   fire  of  the 

heights 
Of  creation,   I  strained  through  that  life  to  my 

topmost  span. 
And,  lo,  on  my  breast  lay  my  one  sheer  miracli- 

— Man! 

Man  that  coiUd  answer  me  back  from  the  hush 
where  I  dwelt, 

Man  that  could  think  in  his  brain  all  the  pas.sion 
I  felt. 

Man  that  could  light  all  my  peaks  with  his  laugh- 
ter and  song. 

Man  that  could  love  and  could  live  and  could 
dream  and  could  long — 

O  my  children,  my  own.  I  was  jmid  for  each  pang, 
for  each  groan. 

By  the  love  that  you  rendered  back,  my  own,  oh. 
my  own! 

O  Man.  if  you  could  but  know  what  a  glory  you 

arc! 
Into  you  went  the  Are  of  the  sun,  my  star. 
Into  you  went  the  millions  of  ages  of  me. 
Into  you  went  the  millions  of  ages  to  be; 
And  love  and  desire  and  dream  and   a  daring 

brave. 
From  me  rose  in  yo\i  as  the  sea  leaps  up  in  a 

wave. 

Shall  my  mighty  dream  fail?  Children,  oh.  chil- 
dren of  me. 

How  long  shall  you  shun  your  mother  of  mothers 
and  be 

Self-willed  creatures  that  kill  and  find  God  in  the 
skies? 

O  nearer  is  God:    luider  your  feet  he  lies: 

Flesh  of  his  flesh  are  you.  and  soul  of  his  soul. 

And  you  can  not  escape  him:  the  long  seas  billow 
and  roll, 

The  clouds  break  over  the  hills  ami  th(>  fields 
wave  wheat, 

But  Wherever  you  step  it  is  I  that  am  under  your 
feet. 

0  children,   children,   what    have   I   striven   and 

could  not ! 

1  spread  out  my  wings  to  gather  you  close,  and 

ye  would  not! 
Ah,  few  that  came  to  me — yet  you  have  lived  in 

that  few; 
It  was  I  that  arose  in  your  Christ,  it  was  I,  I  that 

grew 
In  your  Darwin,  your  Dante;   it  was  I  that  pulsed 

in  the  air. 
Wild-flavored,  cool,  sun-soaked,  when  your  AVhit- 

man  was  there! 


^OHIO  ELECTRIC 


It  hardly  needs  an   argumen 
beautiful  Ohio  De  Luxe  as   th 

This  electric  seats  rt\  e  larjre  people, 
oil  facing  forward.  The  magnificently 
hand  polished  brougham  body — large, 
roomy  seats  co\  ered  with  deeply  tufted 
upholstery  of  the  finest  imported  goat- 
skins or  French  broadcloths,  and  the 
many  other  exquisite  appointments 
speak  of  a  sumptuous  comfort  not  to 
be  found  in  any  other  electric  car. 

It  is  equipped  with  our  high  effi- 
ciency   enclosed     shaft    drive    without 


t  to  explain  the  titness  of  the 
e  choicest  of  Christmas  gifts, 

uni\ersal  joints  '  patented  >•  Magnetic 
controller  '  patented)  located  on  the 
steering  post.  36  x  4,H  solid  or  pneu- 
matic tires.  Exideand  Ohio  Batteries, 
Ironclad  or  Edison  batteries  at  addi- 
tional cost.  Colors — Ohio  blue,  green 
or  maroon.  Price — fully  equipped — 
54000  f.o.b.  Toledo. 

Write  for  a  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogue  showing  complete  line  of  the 
finest  electric  cars  built. 


The  Ohio  Electric  Car  Company,   Dept.  D,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Agencies  in  New  York,  Chic.igo.  I,os  Angeles.  Denver,  Kansas  ("itv.  Salt  I.aket'itv.  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Pliiladelphia,  Bo.ston,  Washington.  Columbus,  San  Francisco.  Portland.  Minneapolis,  Indianapolis.  Van- 
couver, Mexico  City,  and  other  principal  cities. 


A  New  Christmas  Present  For  Your  Motor  Friend 


"'Make-  Your- Own-Road-Maps" 

The  newest  aiul  most  fascinating-  jileasiire  of  inotoringf  — an 
excellent  and  inexpensive  tjift  for  your  motor  friends. 

Settle  disputes  about  "  the-way-to-po"  with  your  own 
maps.  Direct  your  friends  to  your  favorite  haunts — 
Make.)0«r  ivay  the  rig///  nvay. 

Guide  books  are  cltini'^y  and  hard  to  follow-  maps  that  yoti  your- 
self make  contain  elements  of  sentiment  and  enthusiasm. 

Strap  the  case  to  the  steering-wheel -and  go  ahead.  Follow  tlie 
regular  authoritative  route  map  or  make  your  own  map  as  you 
go  on  the  special  scale  blank  sheets  which  we  furnish. 

Make  as  shown— titted  with  elastic  for  attaching  to  steering- 
wheel.    By  mail  postpaid. 

Rubberized  \\  aterproof  Fibre,  single  pocket        $1.00 

Imported  English  Pigskin  "  "  2.00 

"  "  "  double      "  3.00 

Station    L2 

National  Veneer  Products  Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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You  cannot  give  "Genius" 
for  Christmas  but  you 
can    closely    approach    it. 


tE^ije  l^albtuin  ^laper^iano 


offers  tu'o-thirds  of  genius's  equipment :    SuPI>leness  of  exe- 
cuiion  uiith  the  power  to  produce  musical  effects  artistically. 

The  other  third  is  personality. 

It  invites  you  to  express  the  soul  and  color  in  music  as^ow  feel  them.  It  eman- 
cipates you  from  mechanical  tyranny,  permitting  spontaneous  and  independent 
effects  of  beauty  wholly  new  to  player  music-making. 

"In  plajing  the  Baldwin  Player-Piano,"  said  a  famous  pianist,  "one  really  does 
share  the  artist's  sensation  of  'doing  it  all  himself.'  " 

"THE  BAI,DWIN  Pl,AYER-PIANO"— this  book  sent  on  request. 
New  York  .,  St.  Louis 

8  E.  34th  Street  <5f5         f*A    JC        ^,        y^T  lUl  Olive  Street 


Chicago 
323  So.  Wabash  Ave. 

Indianapolis 
18  N.  Penn'a  Street 


\  4 


Ciacinnati.  142  W.  Fourth  Street 

Denver,  1626  California  St. 


San  Francisco 
310  Sntter  Street 

I/Oiiisville 

425  S.  Fourth  Ave. 
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A   Card  in  Evidence 

When   the    time  comes  for    the  use  of    a 

card,  it  is  very  essential  that  tliecarci  should 

be  right. 

A  Peerless  Patent  Book  Form  Card 

is  right,  \vh"i'  the  time  conies  for  the  use  of  a 
card,  no  matter  what  the  circumstance. 

It  is  always  clean,  always  smooth,  always  there 

in  the  case,  and  always  a  source  of  pride  that  it 
is  always  just  the  best  card  that  money  can  buy 
or  effort  can  produce. 

No  feature  could  be  added  to  make  it  any  better, 
else  we  would  have  done  so  long  ago,  when  we 
made  the  first  and  original  improvement  in  cards. 

Asample  tab  of  thecards  will  give  you  theevidence 
when  you  detach  the  cards  one  by  one,  and  note 
the  smooth  edges  and  the  cleanliness  that  must 
hi  the  result  of  the    book   in    the 
case.    Send  for  the   tab,    and 
see  for  yourself. 

OUR  SMART 
CARD  IN 
CASE 


The  John  B.  Wiggins  Company 

Engravers         Die  Embossers        Plate  Printers 
77-79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago 
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•  ^^  ACDoorcs  makes 
yA  lUcrrtj  Chrtstmas 

Among    your    friends 

you  c€in  probably  count  many  who 
would  greatly  enjoy  the  convenience 
and  luxury  of  a  Moore's  pen. 

A  Moore's  pen  is  as  tight  as  a  screw  top  bottle  and  can 
be  carried  in  any  position,  without  fear  ot  Icaking^. 
When  rlosed.  the  pen-point  is  submerged  in  ink.  Un- 
screw the  cap,  push  out  t!ie  pen  and  the  init  flows 
evenly  and  freely  at  the  first  stroke.  To  fill,  simply 
unscrew  the  cap  and  diop  in  the  ink. 

Moore's   are   made  in   various  sizes  and  lengths  of 
barrels  with  pen-points  to  suit  any  hand. 

Prices  range  from  $2.50  to  $5.50 

For  the  holiday  season  the  pens  are  put  up  in  attract- 
ive Christinas  l>oxes.  Those  who  wish  to  make  a  more 
elaborate  gift  can  select  pens  with  gold  bands,  gold  and 
silver  filigree  work  and  solid  gold  and  silver  over-lay 
ranging  in  price  from  $5.00  to  $45.00.  These  are  en- 
cased in  special  leather  gift  boxes  lined  with  satin, 
EvetV  Moore  Non-Leakahle  FouniainPen  carries 
with  it  the  most  unconditional  guarantee 
For  Sale  By  Dealers  Everywhere 

AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO. 

Jjdams  Gushing  6r  Foster,  Selling  Agents 
168  Devonshire  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Turn  away  from  all  littleness,  children!     Come 

now  to  nio. 
P'ulfilling  yourselves  and  your  mother  in  all  that 

may  be! 

O  build  you  the  great  White  City  of  love  and  of 

toil, 
O  set  the  young  children  to  grow  in  the  strength 

of  my  soil — 
Health's  radiance,  joy's  laughter,  levc's  daring, 

and  labor's  good  might. 
They  shall  take  from  my  breast  to  your  towers, 

they  shall  drench  them  with  light. 
Till  my  surface  is  singing  millions,  till  tlieir  hearts 

open  wide 
Are  pipes  for  the  rush  ©f  my  glory  to  leap  un- 

denied. 
Overflowing,  and  I  am  young  with  their  youth, 

and  higher 
Soar  with  the  flame  of  their  joy  in  new  girlhood 

of  flre, 
A  girl,  yet  woman,  all  woman  to  draw  on  the  skies 
To   imdreamable   grandeurs!      Sunrise,    children. 

sunrise 
Looks  through  your  long  night,  laughing!     Sister 

and  brother. 
Children,  'tis  I,  whom  you  love,  who  loves  you — • 

your  Mother! 

Beyond  Recall 

By   Fannie  Stearn.s   Davis 

I  can  not  call  you  back  again. 

For  you  have  journeyed  far 
Beyond  the  hosting  of  the  rain 

Or  any  circled  star. 
For  you  have  journeyed  suddenly 

Beyond  my  farthest  hill. 
I  can  not  call  you  back  to  me 

Who  am  so  earth-bound  still. 

In  lilac  leaves  and  boughs  of  fir. 

Low  water-sounds  and  wind. 
In  wings  that  start  and  clouds  that  stir. 

Sure  excellence  I  find: 
In  touch  of  hands  and  flash  of  eyes — 

But  you — oh.  what  of  you? 
Grown  instantly  so  strange,  so  wise. 
And  so  eternal,  too? 

I  can  not  call  you  back :  altho 

My  loneliness  may  call. 
What  would  you  now  of  whirling  snow. 

And  shadows  simset-taU? 
And  I — what  would  you  now  of  me? — 

I  can  not  journey.     I 
Must  wait  till  I,  too,  suddenly. 

Unlearn  this  earth,  this  sky. 

Canticle  of  the  Babe 

By  Josephine  Preston  Peabodt 


Over  the  broken  world,  the  dark  gone  by. 

Horror  of  outcast  darkness  torn  with  wars; 

And  timeless  agony 

Of  the  white  flre,  heaped  high  by  blinded  Stars, 

Unfaltering,  unaghast ; — 

Out  of  the  midmost  Fire 

At  last, — at  last, — 

A  Cry!  

O  darkness,  one  desire, — 

0  darkness,  have  you  heard? 

Black  Chaos,  blindly  strl\'lng  toward  the  Word? 
—The  Cry! 

Behold  thy  conqueror.  Death! 

Behold,  behold  from  whom 

It  flutters  forth,  that  triumph  of  First-Breath, 

Victorious  one  that  can  but  breathe  and  cling, — 

This  pulsing  flower, — this  weaker  than  a  wing. 

Halcyon  thing! — 

Cradled  above  unfathomable  doom. 

II 

Under  my  feet,  O  Death, 
Lender  my  trembling  feet ! 
Back,  through  the  gates  of  hell,  now  give  me  way. 

1  come.     I  bring  new  Breath! 

Over  the  trampled  shards  of  mine  own  clay, 
That  smolder  still,  and  burn, 
Lo,  I  return! 
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Hail,  singing  Light  that  floats 

Pulsing  with  chorusp<i  motes: — 

Hail  to  thee.  Sun.  that  lookest  on  all  lands! 

And  take  thou  from  my  weak  undying  hands, 

A  precious  thing,  imblemished,  iindefiled; 

Here,  on  my  heart  uplift. 

Behold  the  Gift — 

Thy  glory  and  my  glory,  and  my  child! 


Who  are  these  that  fly 

As  doves,  and  as  doves  to  the  windows? 

Doves,    like   hovering  dreams   round   Love  that 

slumbereth; 
Silvering  clouds  blown  by. 
Doves  and  doves  to  the  windows. — 
Warm  through  the  radiant  sky  their  wings  beat 

breath. 
They  are  the  world's  new-born: 
Doves,  doves  to  the  windows! 
Lighting,  as  flakes  of  snow; 
Lighting,  as  flakes  of  flame; 
Some  to  the  fair  sown  furrows; 
Some  to  the  huts  and  burrows 
Choked  of  the  mire  and  thorn. — 
Deep  in  the  city's  shame. 
■Wind-scattered  wreaths  they  go. 
Doves,  and  doves,  to  the  windows; 
Some  for  worshiping  arms,   to  shelter  and  fold, 

and  shrine; 
Some  to  be  torn  and  trodden. 
Withered  and  waste,  and  sodden; 
Pitiful,  sacred  leaves  from  Life's  dishonored  vine. 

VI 

0  Vine  of  Life,  that  in  these  reaching  fingers, 
Urges  a  sunward  way! 

Hold  here  and  climb,  and   halt  not,  that  there 

lingers 
So  far  outstript.  my  halting,  wistful  clay. 
Make  here  thy  foothold  of  ray  rapturous  heart, — 
Yea.  tho  the  tendrils  start 
To  hold  and  twine! 

1  am  the  heart  that  nursed 
Thy  sunward  thirst. 

A  little  while,  a  little  while,  O  Vine, 

My  own  and  never  mine. 

Feed  thy  sweet  roots  with  me 

Abundantly. 

O  wonder-wildness  of  the  pushing  Bud 

With  hunger  at  the  flood. 

Climb  on.  and  seek,  and  spurn. 

Let  my  dull  spirit  learn 

To  follow  with  its  longing,  as  it  may. 

While  thou  seek  higher  day. 

But  thou,  the  reach  of  my  own  heart's  desire. 

Be  free  as  Arc! 

Still  climb  and  cling;    and  so 

Outstrip, — outgrow. 

O  Vine  of  Life,  my  own  and  not  my  own. 
So  far  am  I  outgrown ! 
High  as  I  may.  I  lift  thee.  Soul's  Desire. 
— Lift  thou  me  higher. 

Always  at  Sea 

By  Ell.\   Wheeler  Wilcox 

Always  at  sea.  I  think  about  the  dead. 

On  barks  invisible  thoy  .seem  to  sail 

The  selfsame    course;    and  from  the    decks  crv 

"Hail!" 
Then  I  recall  old  words  that  they  have  said. 
And  see  their  faces  etched  upon  the  mist — 

Dear  faces  I  have  kissed. 

Always  the  dead  seem  very  close  at  sea. 
The  course  vibrations  of  the  earth  debar 
Our  spirit  friends  from  coming  where  we  are. 
But  through  God's  ether,  unimpeded,  free 
They  wing  their  way.  the  ocean  deeps  above — 
And  find  the  hearts  that  love. 

Always  at  sea.  my  dead  come  very  near. 
A  growing  host;   some  old  in  spirit  lore. 
And  some  who  crossed  to  find  the  other  shore 
But  yesterday.     All.  all.  I  see  and  hear 
AVith  inner  senses,  while  the  voice  of  faith 
Proclaims — there  is  no  death. 
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DlSTANtt 
JEUPHOMi: 


For  Universal  Service 


The  Press  and  the  Bell  System 


The  power  of  the  individual  writer 
is  multiplied  by  the  printing  press. 
In  the  same  way  the  power  of  the 
individual  telephone  is  multiplied 
by  the  Bell  system.  In  both  cases, 
increased  usefulness  comes  from 
progress  towards  universal  service. 

By  means  of  the  press  the  knowl- 
edge and  thoughts  of  writers  are 
spread  throughout  the  land,  main- 
taining among  all  the  people  the 
common  language  and  the  mutual 
understanding  which  makes  for 
national   co-operation. 

By  means  of  the  Bell  system, 
each  individual  telephone  becomes 
connectable  with  every  other  tele- 


phone and  each  unit  in  the  nation 
is  given  a  personal  membership  in 
the  most  highly  developed  system 
of  communication  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

The  press  prepares  people  for 
co-operation;  the  Bell  telephone 
system  enables  them  to  really  co- 
operate. The  press  educates  peo- 
ple separately;  the  telephone  enables 
them  to  act  upon  their  mutual 
knowledge  immediately  and  at 
any  distance. 

By  co-operation  with  telegraph 
and  cable  systems,  universal  service 
for  communication  is  being  made 
international. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated    Companies 


One  Volicy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


You  will  save  money  by  putting 
these  bookcases  in  your  home. 

The  handsome  design*,  the  rich  finish,  the  removable 
non-bindingf  doors,  the  absence  of  dishsnirinj; iron  bands 
make  them  far  better  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

Our  prices  are  lower  than  others 

and  high  miality  is  guaranteed.  Write  for  our  artistic 
>atalogiie  B  with  colored  illustrations  showing  Sanitary 
Clawfoot,  Mission  and  Standard  Styles. 

Sfl/t/  by  dealers  or  direct 
(■I\^  FIRMTIRE  ro..  19  Yidoria  Strett.  Crand  Rapids.  Nirh. 
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The    Influence 
of  the  "New 
Letterhead" 

About  the  first 
thing  a  man  notices 
when  he  changes 
from  inferior  sta- 
tionery to  Old 
Hampshire  Bond 
is  the  increased 
respect  that  his 
stenographers  show 
for  the  new  let- 
terheads." More 
attention  is  paid  to 
mechanical  neat- 
ness, there  is  less 
waste,  and  corres- 
pondents begin  to 
dictate  letters  of 
greater  dignity  and 
politeness. 


You  should  see 
the  Old  Hamp- 
shire Bond  Book 
of  Specimens.  It 
shows  a  wide 
selection  of  letter- 
heads and  busi- 
ness forms.  One 
style  of  printing, 
lithographing  or 
engraving,  on 
white  or  one  of 
the  fourteen  col- 
ors of 

loml 

• 

is  sure  to  express 
exactlj-  the  feel- 
ing-tone you  de- 
sire for  your  sta- 
tionery. 

Write  for  it  under 
your  present  let- 
terhead. 

Hampshire 

Paper 

Company 

South  Hadley  Falls, 
Massachusetts 


The  only  paper  makers 
ill  the  world  making 
bond  paper  exclusively 


FRENCH,  GERMAN, 
SPANISH,  ITALIAN 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read 
it,  to  write  it,  there  is  but  one  best 
way.  You  must  hear  it  spoken  cor- 
rectly, over  and  over,  till  your  ear 
knows  it. 

You  must  see  it  printed 
correctly  till  your  eye 
knows  it.  You  must 
talk   it   and  write  it. 

All   this   can   be 
done  best  by  the 

Languai5;e-Phone  Method 

Combined  with  ROSENTHAL'S  PRACTICAL  LINGUISTRY 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  professor  outright. 
You  own  him.  He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or 
quickly,  when  you  cnoose,  night  or  day  ;  for  a  few 
minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Anyone  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it 
spoken  often  enough;  and  by  this  method  you  can 
hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Write  /or  Interesting  Booklet ,  full  particulars  of 
our  Free  Trial  Offer  and  terms  for  easy  payment. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


STORIES  OF   THE  NEW  PLAYS 

LOVE,    HOMICIDE,    AND    CHIVALRY 

'• '  T^HE  Witness  for  the  Defense,"  after 
a  considerable  run  in  London,  is 
on  trial  at  the  Empire  Theater,  New  York. 
Mr.  Mason's  play  is  one  of  romance  and 
religion,  and  runs  together  something  like 
this,  as  outlined  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post: 

The  heroine,  Stella,  was  in  love  with 
Henry  Thresk,  and  he  with  her,  but  both 
were  poor,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Thresk, 
who  was  calculating  and  ambitious,  and 
feared  that  hasty  marriage  might  mean  loss 
of  both  fame  and  happiness,  the  engage- 
ment between  them  was  declared  off.  Soon 
afterward  Stella  went  to  India,  where  she 
married  Stephen  Ballantyne,  in  public  a 
civil  officer  of  wealth  and  reputation,  in 
private  a  drunken  bully.  After  six  years 
of  wedded  misery  she  is  a  nervous  wreck, 
and  one  night — when  a  visit  from  Thresk, 
now  a  famous  lawyer,  has  recalled  the 
memories  of  happier  days — she  becomes 
desperate.  After  a  cruel  scene  at  dinner 
she  meditates  suicide  and,  when  Thresk 
has  departed,  she  loads  the  rook-rifle  which 
has  been  her  chief  means  of  diversion. 
Thresk,  returning  for  the  pipe  which  he  has 
left  behind  him,  and  to  offer  a  word  of 
hope  and  promise,  surprizes  her  with  it  in 
her  hand.  Next  morning  Ballantyne  is 
found  dead  with  the  rifle  near  him,  while  his 
wife  is  asleep  in  the  adjoining  room.  Stella 
is  arrested  for  murder,  tried,  and  acquitted. 
Thresk  appears  as  a  witness  in  her  behalf, 
and  relates  how  Ballantyne  believed  his  life 
to  be  in  danger  from  Indian  conspirators, 
who  beset  his  tent.  His  evidence  decided 
the  question  in  her  favor.  He  had  said 
nothing  about  the  rifle. 

Returning  to  her  old  home,  in  Little 
Beding,  a  Sussex  viUage,  Stella  is  taboo. 
The  villagers  will  have  naught  to  do  with  a 
woman  who  has  been  in  the  dock,  whether 
she  be  innocent  or  no.  But  old  Mr.  Hazle- 
wood,  a  rich  oddity,  who  thinks  himself 
the  inspired  foe  of  all  conventions,  consti- 
tutes himself  her  friend  and  champion, 
makes  much  of  her,  and  pets  her — to  the 
infinite  disgust  of  his  sister  and  Mrs. 
Grundy — until  he  discovers  that  his  son, 
Harold,  a  gallant  young  officer,  means  to 
marry  her.  Then  he  listens  to  the  counsel 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Robert  Pettifer — a 
shrewd  lawyer,  who  has  always  had  his 
suspicions  of  Stella — and  lays  a  plan  to 
confront  her  unexpectedly  with  Thresk, 
who  is  invited  to  the  house  on  a  pretext. 
But  Stella  scents  danger,  and  contrives  to 
send  warning  to  Thresk,  who  meets  her 
with  cordiality,  and  afterward,  when  sub- 
jected to  friendly  cross-examination  by 
Pettifer,  skilfully  confirms  Stella's  story  in 
every  particular.  Pettifer  acknowledges 
himself  satisfied,  and  old  Hazleivood  is  de- 
lighted, but  Thresk,  when  he  discovers  that 
Richard  and  Stella  are  lovers,  decides  that 
the  latter  has  no  right  to  marry  without  giv- 
ing her  husband  the  whole  truth,  and  tells 
her  so.  That  night  Stella  visits  him  secretly 
at  midnight,  in  the  library,  and  confesses 
that  she  killed  Ballantyne — in  a  sort  of  daze 
— but  that  she  loves  Harold  with  all  her 
soul,  will  Hot  run  the  risk  of  losing  him, 
and  will  stick  to  her  old  story.  Then 
says  Thresk:  't  If  you  won't  tell  the 
truth,  I  must."  To  this  she  makes  the 
virtual  reply:    "  If  you  do,  I  kiU  myself." 


The  HEART 
of  the  BIBLE 

Specially  prepared  for  Young  People,  Parents 
and  Teachers,  for  the  Home  and  School,  by 

Ella  Broadus  Robcrison 

'T'HIS  BOOK 
-■■  differs  from 
any  other  pub- 
lished in  tlie  fact 
that  it  contains 
all  the  principal 
stories  and  events 
of  the  Bible  in 
historical  order, 
in  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible 
itself,  using  the 
latest  and  best 
translation,  the 

American  Standard  Version. 

The  idea  was  suggested  to  the  author  by  the 
desire  of  her  childron  for  Bible  stories  "just 
as  they  are  told  in  the  Bible." 

The  "Heart  of  the  Bible"  reveals  that  the 
Bible  is  not  a  book  of  verses,  but  of  histories 
stories  and  poems,  delightful  to  read,  as  well 
as  a  guide  to  the  highest  living,  purest  ideals 
and  noblest  thoughts. 

Large,  clear  type,  8  full  page  colored  and  16 
black  and  white  illustrations.    Size  5x7J^  ins. 

Cloth,  beaatlfnlly  decorated  cover,  $1.00  net 
Limp  Leather,  gold  top    -       -       •     i.bq  net 

Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons 

Publishers  for  over  100  years 
381  G  Fourth  Ave.,  cor.  27th  St.,  New  York 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through  his 
whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 
for  their  benefit. 


Sure   Tips   on 
Transfer  Cases 

Errors  in  transferring  so 
common  at  this  time  can  be  attri- 
buted either  to  the  introduction  of 
methods  that  are  too  complicated  for 
the  average  filing  clerk  to  understand,  or 
because  the  method  of  indexing'  in  the  storage 
cases  diflfers  from  that  used  in  the  active  files. 

The 

Twin  Tab 

method  of  indexing  insures  the  continuity 
of  the  same  arrangement  in  the  storage  case 
that  is  used  in  the  original  or  active  file, 
making  a  simple,  safe,  and  practical  method 
that  can  be  continued  indefinitely  without  the 
risk  of  confusion  or  loss  of  time. 

Write  for  our  circular  on  Transfer  Tips,  explain- 
ing the  Safe-guard  methodof  filing  and  transferring, 
either  in  flat  or  folded  form. 

Simply  address  Dept.  V  810. 
9beS^tfi><^V^rniclie6So»,  Cincinnati 
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Next  Thresk  confesses  his  own  love — the 
old  love  that  has  never  really  died — and 
proposes  to  brave  all,  tell  all,  and  flee  with 
her,  whereupon  she  gives  checkmate  by 
saying  that  she  is  already  Harolrrs  wife. 
IJut  he  agrees  that  the  truth  must  be  told 
— -and  told  it  is,  in  the  last  act — to  Harold 
and  his  father — but  the  young  man  is 
stanch,  refuses  to  give  up  his  bride  (which, 
of  course,  he  could  not  do  even  if  he 
wished),  and — as  nobody  else  knows  or 
needs  know  the  secret — the  curtain  falls 
on  general  reconciliation.  Thresk  only  is 
■out  in  the  cold. 


THE    MISDEMEANORS    OF    MAGGIE 

JUST  what  a  young  woman  will  do  for 
the  sake  of  her  children  was  capitally 
shown  in  a  play  produced  last  week  at 
Daly's  Theater,  New  York.  "  Kindling  " 
is  its  name,  but  there  is  nothing  wooden 
about  it.  Margaret  Illington,  who  gained 
fame  in  "  The  Thief  "  several  years  ago, 
takes  the  prime  part  of  Maggie,  and  "  steals 
and  steals  and  steals."  She  is  married  to 
a  longshoreman  named  SchuUz, — and,  says 
the  New  York  Times: 

They  live  in  a  horrible  tenement,  fairly 
happy,  until  SchuUz  begins  to  talk  about 
the  crime  of  bearing  children  in  such  sur- 
roundings. Mrs.  Bates,  a  friend  from  the 
floor  above,  talks  on  the  same  subject,  and 
the  charity  doctor  tells  of  the  poor  children 
he  has  had  to  watch  die  in  the  same  place. 

People  from  "  up-town  "  have  something 
to  say  about  the  poor  and  their  babies, 
too,  and  Maggie  is  driven  almost  to  des- 
peration. She  has  not  told  Heinrich,  her 
husband,  but  she  has  brought  home  an 
old  cradle,  and  has  made  some  little 
•clothes  to  hide  in  it.  Heinrich  tells  her 
that  if  a  child  were  born  to  him  in  that 
tenement,  he  would  kill  it. 

Mrs.  Bales  instils  into  Maggie's  mind  the 
idea  that  she  has  no  right  to  let  her  baby 
<3ome  into  the  world  without  being  able  to 
pi'omise  it  a  heritage  of  strength  and 
health.  Mrs.  Bales  thinks  taking  things 
for  a  baby's  sake  isn't  stealing.  The  old 
lady  has  a  son.  Sieve,  a  loafer,  a  thief, 
and  a  good  deal  worse  than  a  thief,  whom 
Heinrich  has  ordered  from  his  flat. 

It  comes  about  that  one  of  the  people 
from  "  up-town,"  a  Mrs.  Bnrke-Smilh, 
offers  Maggie  a  position  as  seamstress,  at 
the  solicitation  of  her  niece,  Alice,  who  is  a 
worker  among  the  tenements.  Mrs.  Burke- 
Smith  owns  the  house  where  Maggie  lives. 
The  young  wife  takes  the  position,  and  is 
persuaded  by  Sieve  to  help  him  in  a  bit  of 
thieving.  Sieve  agrees  to  share  his  spoils 
with  her,  and  Maggie  determines  to  take 
the  money  she  gets  to  go  to  Wyoming  with 
Heinrich,  take  a  homestead  claim,  and  gi^'e 
the  coming  baby  a  chance  to  be  something 
more  than  "  Kindling." 

Steve  does  the  stealing,  and  Maggie  is 
given  her  share,  a  diamond  brooch,  which 
she  pawns  for  .1118.  She  lies  to  her  hus- 
band about  the  source  of  the  money,  and 
Alice,  who  owns  the  brooch,  helps  her  in 
the  deceit.  But  Heinrich  gets  at  the 
truth,  and  finally  at  the  reason  for  her 
crime.  He  forgives  her.  But  in  the  final 
act  a  particularly  astute  detective  dis- 
covers Maggie's  share  in  the  crime.  Of 
course,  at  the  conclusion,    Alice  and  her 


NEW-MODEL  5 


The  Machine  the  Business 
World  has  been  Waiting  for 


Guarantee 

That  the  Royal  Standard  typewriter 
is  made  of  the  highest  grade  ma- 
terials   obtainable    and    by    the 
most  skillful  workmen  money 
can  hire; 

7'Aaf  it  will  do  work  of  the 
best  quality  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  at  less  ex- 
pense   for    upkeep   than 
any  other    typewriter, 
regardless  of  price. 

Jroyai.  TYPEWRrra  comfant 


Every  Royal  has  back  of  it 
thii  guarantee — one  which  no 
other  typewriter  concern  has 
ever  dared  to  make.  Do  you 
thinK  we  would  make  such  a 
guarantee  if  we  did  not  know 
the  Royal  has  the  simplicity  and 
durability  to  enable  it  to  out- 
class any  other  machine?  Back 
of  the  machine  and  the  guaran- 
tee are  the  resources  and  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  largest 
organizations    in   the    industry. 


lECAUSE  of  its  guaranteed  high-grade  con- 
struction, its  embodiment  of  every  practical 
improvement  and  feature  found  in  any 
other  machine,  combined  with  low  price,  the 
New  Royal  No.  5  is  truly  the  machine 
the  American  business  man  has  been 
waiting  for. 

Here  it  is,  the  king  among  typewriters, 
challenging  the  world  to  show  a  machine 
that  can  do  better  work,  easier  work,  or 
more  work,  no  matter  what  its  price! 

Has  Two -Color  Ribbon.  Only  one  which 
insures  perfect  two-color  writing;  overlapping  of 
colors  impossible. 

Has  Back  Spacer.  Touch  the  key  and  the  car- 
riage draws  back  one  space;  a  popular  feature  con- 
venient in  billing,  tabulating,  making  corrections. 

Has  Tabulator.  An  important  and  valuable 
improvement,  perfected  with"  usual  Royal  sim- 
plicity and  efficiency. 

Has  Tilting  Paper  Table.  Found  only  on  the 
Royal;  gives  instant  access  to  all  margin  and  tabu- 
lator stops;   a  time-saver  and  great  convenience. 

Has  Hinged  Paper  Fingers.  Permits  writing 
to  extreme  edge  of  paper  (either  side)  —  exclusive 
with  the  Royal. 


Write   at   Once   for  Free  Literature 

Then  let  us  demonstrate  the  RuBped  Royal  in  your  own  office,  on  your  own  work,  free  of 
all  obligation  to  you.  If  you  wnnt  to  see  it  alongside  of  some  other  machine,  so  much 
the  better.    The  Royal  shines  hy  comparison. 


$75 


is  price  of  Model  5 — same  as  charged  for  Model  1 
with  Tabulator.     Everything  included.     No  extras. 


ROYAL   TYPEWRITER   COMPANY,    Room   68,    Royal  Typewriter  BnUding,   New  York 
Branch  offices  and  agencies  in  all  firincipal  cities  of  tin  world 


In  Auto,  Sleigh  or  Wagon  on  Cold  Days 


Use  a  Clark  Heater — i 


It  is  neat,  compact,  attractive  and  un- 
I  breakable ;    supplies    the   heat   without 

flame,  smoke  or.  smell. 
We  make  20  styles  of  these  heaters  from  30c  each  to  $10.  Most  of  them  have 
attractive  carpet  covers  with  asbestos  lininsr. 
They  have  been  on  the  market  ten  years  and 
please  every  purchaser.  We  guarantee  that 
you  will  be  pleased  or  money  refunded.  They 
fit  In  at  the  feet,  occupy  little  space  and  are 
just  the  thing. 


DON'T  SHIVER  AND  BE  UNCOMFORTABLE 


when  one  of  these  heaters  will  keep  you  warm  and  cozy  and  com- 
fortable on  every  business  or  pleasure  trip  in  cold  weather. 

Ask  your  de.iler  (or  a  CLARK  H HATER — the  only  kind  that  will  last  indefinitely,  never  pet  out  of  order,  and  heat 
as  much  or  as  little  as  you  want.  Insist  on  the  CI-ARK.   Write  for  complete  catalog — a  ptisul  brinjrs  it.  WRITE  NOW. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  COMPANY  88  LA  SALLE  AVE.,    CHICAGO 
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"RICHMOND' 
Vacuum  Cleaning 


ished  metar  tools     are 


UTS  ail  end 
to  brooms, 
mops   and 
dusters  and 
the  back- 
aches and 
d  r  ud  gery 
tliey  bring. 
It  puts  an 
dust  and  dis- 
annojance  of 
eeping  days, 
er  stops  the 
isance   of 
Spring  and  Fall 
—r,  houseclean- 
ing.     With 
this  method, 
highly  pol- 
moved  over  the 
and  every  piece, 


surface  to  be  cleaned 
part  or  particle  of  dust,  dirt, sand,  moths, 
larvae,  etc.,  are  instantly  drawn  away  by 
suction  to  an  air-tight  receptacle,  leaving 
nothing  to  play  havoc  with  the  floor  cov- 
erings and  other  furnishings. 

-Richmond-  Vacuum  Cleaning  may  be 
installed  in  any  building,  large  or  small, 
old  or  new,  town  or  country.  Wherever 
installed  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  from  eight- 
een to  thirty  months  in  the  "  housclean- 
ing"  expense  it  saves  you  and  in  the  de- 
preciation of  furnishings  it  prevents,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  happiness  and  healthfulness 
of  having  for  the  first  time  a  perfectly 
clean  house  without  a  vestige  of  dust  and 
dirt  from  top  to  bottom. 

"COLLECT  THE  DUST 
—DON'T  SPREAD  IT" 

"RlCHMOWir  Vacuum  Cleaning  embraces 
every  provedly  successful  type  of  appa- 
ratus. It  includes  Hand-Power  Cleaners  for 
?29.oo;  Ten-Pound  Portable  Electric 
Cleaners  for  ?73.oo ;  and  Built  in-the-House 
plants  for  ^225.00,  to  a  40-sweeper  plant 
such  as  cleans  Marshall  Field's  store — all 
on  our  "  Easy  Payment  Plan  "  of  see.  per 
week  and  upward ;  or  a  liberal  discount  will 
be  allowed  for  cash. 

The  "RiCHMOWD-  Portable  Snction  Cleaner 
ihown  in  the  ilinitration  weighs  bnt  ten  pounds 
instead  o(  sixty.  All  that  any  portable  cleaner  can 
do,  thii  one  does.  It  is  simple  in  cAnstrnction. 
There  is  nothing  to  wear  ont.  There  are  no  gears, 
no  diaphragms,  no  valves.  Nothing  to  jiggle  loose. 
To  operate  simply  attach  to  any  electric  lamp 
socket.  Costs  only  one  cent  per  hour  to  operate. 

Our  "Special  Agency  Plan"  enables  live, 
energetic  young  men  to  become  the  "RICHMOND' 
Vacuum  Cleaning  representatives  of  their 
respective  communities.  Our  "Special  Cor- 
respondence Course  in  Salesmanship,"  to- 
gether with  direct  instructions  from  our 
trained  representatives,  insures  success. 
Write  for  particulars.  Local  agents  wanted 
everywhere. 

Send  for  our  booklet  entitled,  "How 
•Richmond-  Vacuum  Cleaning  Saves 
Money"  ;  also  Reference  Book  giving 
names  of  r,8oo  prominent  installations  all 
over  the  world. 

The  M?Crum-Howeli.  Co. 

Largest  Makers  of  Vacuum  Cleaning 

Systems  in  the  World 

General  Offices 

:VEM'  TOICK— 074  Toriiiiii:il  Itiiilciiiii;^ 

CHIC.44;o    -too  ICiiNli  Sticet 

MO.\'TKK.\JL— 1.51)11  Concord  Strei't 

Branches  or  Agencies  in  other  Principal  cities 
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YIO^LET 
GLYCERINE  SOAP 


J 


We  have  caught  the  fragrance  of  real  violets 

Send  2c  in  stamps  for  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co. 

a  Sample  Cake  todav.  dei'T.  S,        Cincinnati,  o. 


aunt  succeed  in  absolving  the  wife  from 
blame. 

But  in  this  last  act  comes  a  scene  that 
sent  the  audience  away  from  the  theater 
with  tears  in  their  eyes.  Maggie  s  confes- 
sion told  straightforwardly,  with  the  poor 
cradle  as  a  backgi-ound,  simply  got  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people  last  night,  and  made 
a  fitting  climax  to  an  unusually  interest- 
ing play. 


A    PLAY    OF    FAMED    PEOPLE 

U  T^HE  First  Lady  of  the  Land"  gave 
New  Yorkers  a  chance  last  week 
to  look  back  upon  the  lives  of  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  Burr,  and  the  latter's 
"  darling,"  Dolly  Todd.  There  is  not  a 
villain  in  the  plot,  and  even  that  old  sym- 
bol of  wickedness,  Aaron  Burr,  is  made  out 
as  a  much-maligned  sort  of  chap  who  is  not 
such  a  bad  fellow,  after  all.  First  and 
last: 

Burr  brings  Madison  to  call  on  Dolly 
because  Madison  has  made  a  speech  in 
Burr's  defense  in  the  Presidential  election. 
Madison  has  long  been  smitten  with  the 
lady,  but  their  first  encounter  was  only  a 
short  time  before,  when  he  had  picked  her 
up  after  she  had  fallen  and  hurt  her  ankle, 
and  you  gather  from  the  play  that  James 
had  seen  that  ankle.  Anyhow,  he  makes 
his  declaration  on  his  first  call,  and  Dolly 
almost  yields. 

But  she  is  under  the  spell  of  Burr's  fas- 
cination. She  learns  that  Burr  has  chal- 
lenged Hamilton — who  is  not  a  character 
in  the  play — finds  he  loves  her,  makes  him 
promise  that  he  will  let  Hamilton  kill  him 
rather  than  kill  Hamilton,  and  is  appar- 
ently ready  to  become  the  wife  of  the  Vice- 
President,  to  which  office  Burr,  as  second 
choice  after  Jefferson  for  the  Presidency, 
succeeded.  Upon  the  tragic  outcome  of 
the  duel  she  casts  the  vote  for  Madison, 
who  has  become  Secretary  of  State,  goes  to 
Washington,  and  is  seen  entertaining  at  a 
White  House  dinner  to  the  diplomatic 
corps. 

A  squabble  among  the  latter  over  the 
right  of  precedence  in  going  in  to  dinner 
affords  occasion  for  some  delightful  com- 
edy. Then  Burr's  indictment  comes  and 
his  arrest  is  ordered  at  Madison's  house, 
but  Dolly  sends  the  officer  away,  and 
guarantees  that  Burr  will  come  to  him. 
Until  the  last  Burr  evidently  keeps  the 
hope  that  Dolly  will  turn  to  him,  and  you 
fear  lest  she  may — she  seems  not  to  know 
her  mind  when  he  is  around — and  when 
he  goes  out  to  submit  to  arrest  she  ac- 
tually kisses  her  hand  to  him — a  sort  of 
involuntary  movemcmt.  Then  she  turns 
to  her  husband,  and  what  she  says  con- 
vinces you  he  has  her  this  time,  after  all. 


The  Has  and  the  Are 

I'd  rather  be  a  Could  Be 

If  I  could  not  be  an  Are; 
For  a  Could  Be  is  a  May  Be, 

W^ith  a  chance  of  touching  par. 
I'd  rather  be  a  Has  Been 

Than  a  Might  Have  Been,  by  far; 
For  a  Might  Have  Been  has  never  been, 

But  a  Has  was  once  an  Are. 

— Ladies  Home  Journal. 


A  Hearty  Appetite 

— and  no  after-effects. 
That  is  what  every- 
one wants.  And  it  is 
assured  when  you 
drink  the  water  of 
good  health — 

Mineral  Water 

There's  a  quality  that  gives  relish 
to  every  meal,  in  Londonderry. 
Its  purity  and  lightness  make  it 
the  finest  of  solvents — 
a  water  that  takes  up 
and  carries  off  the 
waste  of  the  body. 
With  elements  that 
the  body  needs — and 
none   that   can  harm. 

A   delightful   blender. 

Effervescent,  in  three 
table  size?.  Plain,  in 
half-gallon  bottles. 

7/ you  hat>e  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing Londonderry  locally,  write 
us  and  Ipe  Will  see  (hat  you  are 
supplied  at  once. 

LONDONDERRY  LITHIA  SPRINC  WATEB  CO. 

Nashaa.  N.  H. 


Ill 


::::::i 


Genuine  Calabash  Pipe 

From    the   real   South   African    gourd 

The  pipe  of  the  day.  $1  .50 

Hard  rubber  bit ' 
with  silvered  mount-  Meer- 
schaum   lining.      Send  $1.60 
TODAY  and  be  satisfied.    Your 
money  back  if  you're  not. 

"  Everything  for  the  Smoker ' 
SMOKE  SHOr  SI'ECIAI.TIKS  CO.,    33  .Hnin  St.,  Holyoke.  Mass. 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

I>e.'>i;jrii8  :iiiil  Ksliiii:itos  Fiiriii^ilieil 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illustrated  booklet.  Free. 


THE  JUMBO  CLIP 

Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Quickly  Removed  Acta*] 
Lays  Flat 


The  Biggest  Little 
Paper    Clip  Made. 

TIME  SAVER 
WORRY   SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 
NECESSITY 


Sample  box  by  mail,  15  tents  postpaid. 
NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

On  the  Make.— Man's  inhumanity  to 
man  makes  countless  thousands  of  dollars. 
—Life. 


Give  and  Take. — Howell^"  Does  he 
take  things  philosophically?  " 

Powell — ""  Yes;  but  he  doesn't  part 
with  them  philosophically." — Woman'a 
Home  Companion. 


The  Only  Chance. — "  If  those  California 
women  run  for  office  do  you  think  they 
would  be  guilty  of  purchasing  votes?  " 

'•  Not  unless  they  got  green  trading 
stamps  with  them." — Houston  host. 


From  Bucket  to  Brush. — She  (in  art 
museum) — "  They  say  that  famous  marine 
artist  was  once  a  plain  farmer's  boy.  I 
wonder  where  he  developed  his  talent?  " 

He — "  Probably  drawing  water  on  the 
farm." — Boston  Transcript. 


Calming  Auntie. — Aunt  Mary  (hor- 
rified)— "  Good  gracious,  Harold,  what 
would  your  mother  say  if  she  saw  you 
smoking  cigarets?  " 

Harold  (calmly)—"  She'd  have  a  fit. 
They're  her  cigarets." — Tit-Bits. 


' :.  Before  Hostilities  Began. — "  I  hope  your 
novel  ends  happily?  " 

"  Indeed  it  does.  It  ends  in  the  mar- 
riage of  the  heroine  and  hero;  does  not  go 
into  their  married  life  at  all." — Houston 
Post. 


Not  for  His. — Rich  Man — "  'Would  you 
love  my  daughter  just  a:,  much  if  she  had 
no  money  ?  ' ' 

Suitor — "  Why,  certainly  !  " 

Rich  Man — "  That's  sufficient.  I  don't 
want  any  idiots  in  this  family." — Chicago 
News. 


A  Cinch. — Willis — "  They  say  Dobbler 
has  sold  his  painting,  '  The  Retreat  from 
Bull  Run,"  that  he  has  been  trying  to  sell 
for  years.     How  did  he  manage  it?  " 

Gillis — "  Easily.  Simply  changed  the 
title  to  '  Automobilists  Returning  Home.'  " 
—Puck: 


Important. — Mr.s.  De  Style — "  Marie, 
I  shall  take  one  of  the  children  to  church 
with  me." 

The    Maid—"  Yes'm." 

Mrs.  De  Style — "  Which  one  will  go 
best  with  my  new  purple  gown?  " — Boston 
Transcript. 


Terrible  Accident  to  Chaos. — Talley- 
rand's conservatism  was  summed  up  by  a 
witty  compatriot,  Paul  de  Courrier,  who 
declared  that  if  Talleyrand  had  been  pres- 
(>nt  at  the  creation,  he  would  have  ex- 
claimed: "  Good  gracious  !  Chaos  will  be 
destroyed  !  " — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


Automatic. — Pius  the  Ninth  was  not 
without  a  certain  sense  of  humor.  One 
day.  while  sitting  for  his  portrait  to  Healy, 
the  painter,  speaking  of  a  monk  who  had 
left  the  church  and  married,  he  observed, 
not  without  malice:  "  He  has  taken  his 
punishment  into  his  own  hands." — San 
Francisco  Argonaut. 


Scarf  Pin  and  Button  Case 

An  Ideal  Gift  for  a  Man 

Convenient,  useful,  rich- 
looking. 

Three  separate  compart- 
ments for  scarf  pins,  links, 
studs  and  buttons.  Every- 
thing in  its  place  and  at  the 
lingers'  tips  the  instant  it's 
w-anted. 

M  orocco  covered ;  soft 
ooze  lining.  Strong  snap 
clasp.  Attractive  for  dressing  table:  compact  for  trav- 
eling. Size  4>.>j"  "  3"  "  '"i"-     Exceptional  value. 

Send  $1.00  NOW  (importation  is  limited  i.     Prompt 
refund  if  you  are  not  well  satisfied.     Booklet  Free 

C.  W.  Weeks  Co..  484M»inSt.,Sprioffieid,M«M. 


TRY  ITYOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


I.    .,  .1  s^i>.s:..vU    1.   i.i      :.   .1       ltau>    Im- 
proTrd      Tip      Top       Dupliralor      with 
Dausco"    Oiled    Linen    Back    nega- 
tive roU    is  the  result  ut  57  years'  ex- 
prrionce.  and  is   used    and  endorsed 
hr  thousands  of  busmoss  houses  and 
ndividuals       100  copies  from  pen- 
wrilteu  and  W  copies  from  trpe- 
written    oripinal.      Clear,     cli^an. 
prrfoct.      C--iiiplote   D"pl;i-A-  rfjC 

»  M  OR  C0«  Pans  Bide-  1 1 1    John  St«  >.Y. 


SINCE,  1795  FAVORITE 

u^  FOR  INFLAMED   AND   WEAK  ^ 


EYEWATER 


Gives  .    ^      _ 

Almost  iiut&nt   relief  — 

and  is  c&sily  applied         For  bathing 

the  eyes  It  is  indiipensaMe     Booklet  free 


J<>li\   I..  Tiio:>ii*>«o\.  >o\>«  A  to. 

16S  Kiicr  Strtn,  Iri.j.  N.  T. 
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A  Christmas  Gift 
of  Enduring  Value 


^^■l^HE  whole  civilized  world  is 
tl  thinking  of  Christmas  gifts.  A 
^^■^  year  hence  most  of  the  millions 
of  holiday  offerings  will  be  worn  out, 
lost  or  forgotten.  Why  not  choose  a 
gift  which  will  afford  substantial,  lasting 
pleasure  to  your  wife,  your  son,  your 
daughter  or  yourself  ? 

^  The  best  of  all  holiday  gifts  is  one 
which  lasts;  which  grows  in  value  from 
year  to  year;  and  which,  when  it  has 
served  its  purpose,  is  worth  in  cash 
every  dollar  that  was  paid  for  it. 

^  What  is  more  practical  than  a  sound 
6%  Bond,  paying  interest  every  six 
months,  a  semi-annual  reminder  of  the 
gift  and  the  giver  ?  It  possesses  intrinsic, 
sustained  value ;  it  does  not  wear  out, 
depreciate  or  go  out  of  fashion  ;  it  pays 
interest  twenty  times,  and  returns  its 
principal  on  the  tenth  anniversary. 

^  Moreover,  to  its  holder,  it  is  a  con- 
stant example  of  thrift  and  financialjjnan- 
agement,  priceless  gihs  in  themselves. 

^  At  this  season,  when  interest  or 
maturing  principal  is  seeking  reinvest- 
ment, the  purchase  of  a  conservative 
Bond  is  particularly  timely. 

^  Conservative  inveslors[favor  A-R-E  6s, 
the  6%  Gold  Bonds  of  ithe  American 
Real  EUtate  Company.  They  are  issued 
in  denominations  of  $100,  $500,  $1,000, 
$5,000  and  upvifard,  and  pay  interett 
semi-annually  by  coupons  attached.  They 
are  based  on  the  ownership  of  New  York 
real  estate  affording  ample  security,  and 
they  provide  various  conveniences. 

^  These  Bonds  have  been  issued  for 
24  years,  during  which  they  have  paid 
6%  without  loss  or  delay,  returning 
to  investors  nearly  $8,000,000  in 
principal  and  interest. 


^  Descriptive  printed  matter  and  map  of  New 
York  City  will  be  sent  on  request.  Write  today. 

Founded  1888  Assets,  $23,026,889.67 

Capital  and  Sorplus.  $2,011,247.80 
Room    504,    527   Fifth    Avenue,    New    York 


hkMi^ktif  Handle 

BADGER        " 
LOOSE   -  LEAF' 
RECORD    BOOK 

Flexible  binding,  of   heavy  seal 
grain  cow  -  hide  leather.     Screws 
countersunk  —  can't  scratch.      For  ' 
Real  Estate  Agents,  Lawyers,  Cor- 
porations, Students.  Engineers,  Min-| 
isters.  Insurance  Agents,  Salesmen,  j 
Adapted  for  Private  Ledgers,  Minutes— in  fact, 
for  every  known  record  use.       Price   $4.25 
complete,  with  200  leaves  and  leather  tab 
Index.      If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.^' 
we'll  send  book  on  receipt  of  price.  State  ^ 
form  of  ruling  required  In  yourbusl-^ 
ness.     Will  refund  money  if  not_, 
satisfactory.    Send  for  folder 

THE  HEINN  CO.,  Dept.  R.,   Milwankee.  Wi«. 


size  11x9. 


A  Chipper  Chopper. — Customer — 'i  I 
want  to  order  my  wife  a  round." 

Butcher — "  So  do  I  mine,  sir;  but  she 
orders  me  around." — Boston  Transcript. 


'    Papa's  Job.—"  What  is  Billy  Hardatit 
doing  these  days  ?  "  asked  Smithers. 

"  Oh.  he's  working  his  son's  way  through 
college,"  said  J  little  Binks. — Harper's 
Weekly. 


As  the  Boy  Sees  It.—"  Now,  Willie," 
said  the  superintendent's  little  boj%  ad- 
dressing the  blacksmith's  little  boy,  who 
had  come  over  for  a  frolic,  "  we'll  play 
'  Sabbath  School.'  You  give  me  a  nickel 
everj^  Sunday  for  six  months,  and  then  at 
Christmas  I'll  give  you  a  ten-cent  bag  of 
candy." — Woman's  Home  Companion. 


Kept  them  Hustling. — "  A  good  turkey 
dinner  and  mince  pie,"  said  a  well-known 
after-dinner  oraior,  "  always  puts  us  in  a 
lethargic  mood — makes  us  feel,  in  fact,  like 
the  natives  of  Nola  Chucky.  In  Xola 
Chuckj'  one  day  I  said  to  a  man : 

"  '  What  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
this  town?  ' 

"  '  Wall,  boss,'  the  man  answered,  yawn- 
ing, '  in  winter  they  mostly  sets  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house  and  foUers  the  sun  around 
to  the  west,  and  in  summer  they  sets  on  the 
west  side  and  f oilers  the  shade  around  to 
the  east.'  " — Washington  Star. 


The  "  Real  Henry  Clay." — One  winter 
morning  Henry  Claj-,  finding  himself  in 
need  of  money,  went  to  the  Riggs  Bank 
and  asked  for  the  loan  of  .$250  on  his  per- 
sonal note.  He  was  told  that  while  his 
credit  was  perfectly  good,  it  was  the  inflex- 
ible rule  of  the  bank  to  require  an  indorser. 
The  great  statesman  hunted  up  Daniel 
Webster  and  asked  him  to  indorse  the  note. 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Webster.  "  But 
I  need  some  money  myself.  Whj'  not 
make  your  note  for  five  hundred,  and  you 
and  I  will  split  it?  " 

This  they  did.  And  to-day  the  note  is 
in  the  Riggs  Bank — unpaid. — Popular 
Magazine. 


Nothing  Doing. — Two  woman's  college 
professors,  the  professor  of  English  liter- 
ature and  the  professor  of  history,  attended 
a  matinee  of  a  Shakespearian  production 
during  Christmas  week  to  make  "  notes  " 
for  their  lectures  for  the  following  year  and 
to  compare  impressions.  When  they  ar- 
rived at  the  theater  they  were  dismayed  to 
find  that  their  seats  were  separated  several 
rows.  They  realized  that  their  joint  w  ork 
would  practically  be  nullified.  The  his- 
tory professor,  however,  noticed  that  the 
man  sitting  next  to  her  seemed  to  be  alone, 
and  after  much  hesitation  she  decided  to 
explain  matters  and  ask  him  if  he  would 
take  the  seat  of  the  literature  professor 
three  rows  ahead.  She  was  a  shy.  South- 
ern young  woman,  but  finally,  mustering 
up  her  courage,  she  laid  her  hand  on  the 
man's  arm  and  asked  gently: 

"  Excuse  me,  sir;  but  are  you  not 
alone?  'I 

The  man  grew  confused,  coughed  ner- 
vously, and  then,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
mouth,  he  whispered  to  the  amazed 
professor:  ."  Cheese  it,  kid,  my  -wife  is  sit- 
ting next  to  me." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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Thoughtful    selection    is    the 

distinctive  charm  of    any 

Christmas  gift 

Belle  Mead  Sweets 

Chocolates  and  Bon  Bons 

Their  delicate  flavoring  and  de- 
licious taste  delight  the  most 
exacting.  Made  of  the  purest 
chocolate,  fruit  and  nuts  with- 
out any  of  the  usual  glucose 
and  artificial  coloring  in  the 
creams. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  the  ' '  De 
Luxe"  box  at  $1.00,  or  Fine 
Mixed  at  $1.25,  if  you  want  the 
utmost  in  sweets. 

yfaile  in  the  cleanest  candy  kitchen 
in  the  world 

BELLE  MEAD  SWEETS 

85  West  End  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


If  you  can't  have  the  best  of 
everything,  at  least  you  can 
have  the  best  of  Pencils — 

L.  &  C.  Hardtmuth's 


■Koh-i-noor"  Pencils  supplied  by  high-class 
stationers,  dealers  in  drawing  materials,  artists* 
supplies,  &c. — Illustrated  list  on  application  to 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH. 
34,    East    23rcl    Street.    New    York; 

crna  Koh-i-noor  House.  London,  ^noland. 


t'OT  -^)>   years  we  have  been  paying  our  castomek* 

I  the  highest  returns  consistent  with   cooservstiT* 

methods.      First  mortgage   loans  of  $200  and  op 

which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 

person&I    iDrestigmuon.       FleaBe  afik  for  Loan   LlAt   No.     7  I  7 

$25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investor^ 


PERKINS  &CO.  Lawrence   Kan5 


Mount  Beautiful  Birds 

We  can  teach  you  by  mail  to  mc-int-and  stuS 
Birds,  Animals*  Game  Heads/T  Fishes* 
Tan  Skins,  etc.  Just  ^v  hat  every  sportsman  and 
hunter  needs.  Quickly,  easily  learned  by  men, 
women  and  boys.  Cost  very  low.  Success  ffnar* 
antcedt  bis  profits.  Free — New  catalog- and  Taxi- 
\dermy  Magazine,     Wzite  today.     NorttlWesterQ 

School  of  TaxJdenny,io.3:>£lwoodBld2..0maba.NelL 


FREE  OIL 

Oenrrons  sample  3-in-One  for  your  sewing  mai'hinp  ;  oils  per- 
fei'tly  :  wou't  pum.  roUcct  dnst.  tmn  rancid  ;  lasts  lon£  ;  ifre« 
from"aci<i.     "Write  3-in-Oiif  Oil  Co..   18  Broadway.    N.  V. 


The   Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddle 


Men    and    Women— combines    strength 
with  lightness;  grace  and  finish  with  compact- 
ness.   Quality  of  material  and  consti  iiction  give 
durability.      It  embodies  the  practical  suggestions 
of  skilled  riders  and  our  30  years'  manufacturing 
experience      Send  for  illustrated   descriptive 
catalogue  B  giving  I  he  names  of  maiiy  prominent  users. 

The  Mehlbach  Saddle  Co..  104  Chamber*  St..  New  YorkCHy 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 

Foreign 

December  1. — Russia  orders  an  advance  on 
Teheran  followinj?  Persia's  refusal  to  dismiss 
Sliuster,  its  'lYcasurer-Cieneral.  Tlic  Britisii 
Government  refuses  to  intervene. 

Nanlcing  surrenders  to  the  Chinese  revolution- 
ists. 

December  2. — William  Morgan  Shuster  taites 
issue  with  Sir  Edward  Grey,  denying  any  i)ias 
in  Persian  affairs. 

King  George  and  Queen  Mary  land  at  Bombay. 

December  3. — Ten  thousand  Persians  marcli  to 
the  American  Legation  in  Teheran  aslcing  help 
in  their  rejection  of  Ku.ssia.  The  National 
Coimcil  telegraphs  an  appeal  to  the  American 
Congress. 

December  5. — A  decisive  i)attle  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  oasis  outside  Tripoli  is  fought  be- 
tween 20,000  Italians  and  8,000  Turks,  with 
victory  for  the  former. 

December  6. — Heads  of  the  Chinese  Repui)lic 
decide  to  float  a  i)ond  issue  of  $,5. 000, 000. 
Prince  Chun,  the  Chinese  Regent,  abdicates. 

Domestic 

December  1. — James  B.  and  John  J.  McNamara 
plead  guilty  at  Los  Angeles. 

December  3. — William  J.  Burns  asserts  in  In- 
dianapolis that  Samuel  CJompers  must  have 
known  the  guilt  of  the  McNamara  brothers. 

December  4. — The  Sixty-second  Congress  meets 
in  regular  session. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  retires  from  the  Standard 
Cfil  Company,  of  which  he  lias  l)een  in  charge 
for  forty-one  years.  His  brother  and  Henry 
M.  Flagler  also  resign. 

December  5. — President  Taft's  message,  devoted 
entirely  to  the  trusts,  is  read  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

James  B.  McNamara  is  sentenced  to  life  im- 
prisonment and  his  brother  to  fifteen  years 
by  Judge  Bordwell. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 

December  14. — The  Legislative  Council  of  Ken- 
tucky elect  representatives  to  the  Confeder- 
ate Congress. 

December  1,5. — Col.  James  A.  Garfield,  with  his 
Ohio  regiment,  leaves  Columbus  for  tlie  seat 
of  war  in  Kentucky. 

December  16. — Two  Senators  from  Kentucky 
are  sworn  in  as  members  of  the  Confederate 
Congress  at  Richmond. 

December  17. — The  belligerent  tone  of  the  British 
papers  over  the  Trent  affair  creates  great  ex- 
citement throughout  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Terry's  Texan  Rangers  attack  the 
Union  force  on  the  Grand  River  opposite 
Mumfordsville.  Ky.,  liut  are  repulsed  with 
the  lo.ss  of  their  colonel  and  30  others  killed. 
The  Union  loss  is  25  killed  and  wounded. 

Twenty-eight  ITnion  men  are  captured  by  the 
Confederates  on  the , Cumberland  River,  near 
Paducah. 

An  expedition  under  the  command  of  General 
Pope  attacks  a  Confederate  camp  near  Shaw- 
nee Mound.  Mo.,  taking  ITA)  pri.soners  and  a 
large  quantity  of  supplies. 

December  18. — British  papers  reaching  the 
United  States  show  that  war  l)etwcen  Amer- 
ica and  England  is  considered  inevitable.  In 
Prance  the  same  view  is  held.  The  French 
Emperor  has  sent  a  circular  note  to  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  condemning  the  capture  of  Mason 
and  Slidell. 

A  detachment  of  General  Pope's  forces  sur- 
prizes a  Confederate  camp  at  Millford,  Mo., 
and  takes  1,300  pri-soners  and  a  large  quantity 
of  supplies. 

DecemberTlO. — A  Confederate  light  battery 
shells  a  Union  battery  near  Point  of  Rocks, 
Md.,  but  is  compelled  to  retire. 
Southern  papers  report  that  the  property  of 
Northerners  in  the  South  has  been  confiscated 
to  the  value  of  $2,500,000. 

December  20. — An  engagement  takes  place  near 
Draincsville,  Va..  between  General  Ord's 
brigade  and  four  Confederate  regiments  imder 
General  Stewart,  resulting  in  favor  of  the 
Union  forces. 

In  Congress  a  resolution  for  the  confiscation  of 
all  Confederate  property  and  a  liberation  of 
the  slaves  is  laid  aside  by  a  majority  of  two. 

A  skirmish  occurs  near  Hudson,  Mo. 

Eleven  schooners  laden  with  stone  are  sunk  in 
the  entrance  of  Charleston  Harbor. 
December  21. — The  Southern  papers  are  filled 
with  articles  expressing  delight  at  the  prospect 
of  a  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States. 

December  22. — The  Confederate  commissary 
and  ordnance  stores  at  Nashville  are  de- 
stroyed l)y  fire. 

December  23. — A  slight  encounter  takes  place  in 
Perry  County.  Ky. 


yA-^A^^^V/K^AVAVy^v. 


Exquisite  Cases 

for  Ladies' 

Watches 

Reliable  Gold-filled 


These  illustrations  show  Ladies'  sizes 
of  the  celebrated  "Crescent"  and  "Jas. 
Boss"  gold-filled  watch  cases. 

From  them  you  can  judge  the  artistic  designs  and  the 
quah'ty  of  the  engraving.  But  to  get  the  full  ef?ect  you 
should  see  the  cases  themselves  at  your  jeweler's. 

His  stock  is  selected  from  more  than  three  thousand 
patterns.  Probably  he  has  just  the  case  you  want — if  not, 
he  can  procure  it  for  you. 

But  be  sure  that  you  are  getting  a  "Crescent"  or  a 
"  Jas.  Boss"  gold-filled  case — and  not  some  cheapened  case 
that  is  merely  washed  with  a  thin  film  of  gold. 

Don't  be  misled  by  "Guarantees,"  stamped  inside  the 
case. 

Find  the  "Crescent"  or  the  "Jas.  Boss"  trade-mark, 
as  you  see  it  in  the  lower  right-hand  illustration. 

These  marks  are  your  safeguards.  They  are  standard 
with   the   fine   jewelry   trade    and  have   been   for   fifty  years. 

The  Keystone  Watch  Case  Co. 

Established  1853 

Philadelphia 


I 


MENGRIVED  CURDS  OF  YOOR  NAME  t1  OC 
COPftH    PL*TE.    IN    CORRECT    SCRIPI  l«fcW 

fNE  ouALirr  MUST  riCASE  vou  OR  Youl  NORCT  tcruioco 
UMPie  CARDS    OR   WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 


SOCIAL 

•lATionen 


912  ChutoDt  St. 


PHILA. 


TYPEWRITERS  S^cru"??? 


S  ^OC  i-v  ^Cn  '^^  any  make  of  Typfwritfr.      Our 

aVe  ^£^0  lO  ^0\M  •FacWryHebuiU"  Typ.  wntrr*  »r« 

perfect  in  qu&lity.  condition  and  looks.  Dur&ble  and  reliable 
in  c.'iistruction  and  wrriccahle  in  every  way.  Buy  from  lh» 
l.trjist  factory  in  the  world  vfith  branch  store*  in  leading  f  itie». 
We  ^arant«e  for  one  ye&r  against  defect  in  workmanship 
aiiil  material.  Writ*  for  catA.lofi,ie  and  addrcai  of  nearest 
branch  (.'ftice- 
American  Writing  Machine  Co. 
345  Broadway,  New  York 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 

HORLICK'S 

Rich  milk  and  malted-grain  extract,  in  powder.      A  qaick'lunch. 

t)^ Avoid Imitations^Ask  for  "HORLICK'S  "—Everywhere 


Delicious,  invigorating 

MALTED  MILK 

The  Food-Drink  for  all  ages. 

Better  than  Tea  or  CotTee. 
Keep  it  on  voiir  sideboard  at  home. 
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for  Children! 

Growing  children  need  a  solid 
breakfast — the  kind  that  will  stand 
by  them  till  noon.  You  can't  afford 
to  fool  the  children's  stomachs — the 
condition  of  their  health,  w^hen  they 
are  grown,  depends  upon  their  get- 
ting sufficient  nourishment  while 
they  are  growing. 

Ralston  Wheat  Food 

is  great  for  children — it  provides 
just  the  kind  of  nourishment  a 
growing  child  needs. 

Ralston  is  a  wholesome,  solid 
commonsense  food  of  natural  wheat 
color,  with  all  of  the  flavor  and 
nutriment  of  the  w^hole  wheat  left  in. 

Ralston  is  not  factory  cooked — but 
fresh  cooked,  everymorning,  inyour 
own  kitchen,  and  brought  to  your 
table  tempting  and  delicious. 
Serve  with  cream 
and  sugar. 

Ralston  is  a  most 
economical  food — 
one  cup,  when  cook- 
ed, makes  a  break- 
fast for  six.  Get  a 
package  today — for 
your  children's  sake. 
You  will  like  it  as 
much  as  they  will. 

Purina  Whole  Wheat  Flonr 

makes  delicious.nourishing  bread 
mu£EiDs,    rolls   etc.      Try  it,   too. 


This  bank  invites  correspondence 
from  those  seeking  investments  the 
soundness  and  stability  of  which  is 
beyond  question.  Municipal  Bonds, 
Coupon  Bonds,  and  other  securities 
yielding  from  5  %  to  7  % . 

Address  Bond  Department  ".ff." 

THE   ISLAND   CITY 
NATIONAL  BANK  of 

K.EY    WEST  FLORIDA. 

CAPITAL     $100,000.00 
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WINTER  TRAVEL   SOUTHWARD 

(Continued  from  page  1160) 

Alhambra  (optional),  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Malta,  Athens,  Constantinople,  Smyrna, 
the  Holy  Land,  Egypt,  Italy,  the  Riviera, 
England,  and  retiirn  to  New  York.  The 
cost  of  the  trip,  including  shore  excursions, 
hotel  expenses,  etc.,  first-class  throughout, 
is  $400. 

There  are  two  Raymond-Whitcomb 
tou^s  planned  for  the  season.  The  first 
sails  from  New  York  January  24,  return- 
ing June  2,  visiting  Egypt,  Palestine,  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Europe.  The 
cost  is  $1,585.  The  second,  a  shorter  tour, 
leaves  New  York  February  20,  returning 
May  24,  the  total  cost  being  $1,145.  There 
will  be  six  Cook's  Tours,  with  respective 
sailing-dates  from  New  York  and  fares  as 
follows:  January  6  and  January  10,  fare 
$1,160  and  $1,130  respectively;  January 
20  and  24,  fares  $1,240  and  $1,210;  Febru- 
ary 3,  $1,030;  February  14,  $1,210;  Feb- 
ruary 20  and  21,  $1,030  and  $1,040;  March 
2,  $845.  The'se  tours  cover  the  usual 
Mediterranean  ports,  allowing  plenty  of 
time  for  sightseeing,  and  are  of  varying 
duration. 

BERMUDA,    NASSAU,    AND 
PORTO    RICO 

-  Nearest  to  the  United  States  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  south,  are  the  Bermudas 
and  the  Bahamas.  The  latter  comprize  a 
group  of  over  three  hundred  coral  islands, 
lying  about  700  miles  south  of  New  Yo'rk, 
upon  which  is  enjoyed  a  winter  tempera- 
ture rarely  registering  below  60  degrees. 
So  popular  have  these  little  islands  been 
for  many  years  past,  that  the  tourist  meets 
with  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  kind  of 
hotel  or  boarding-house  which  may  suit 
his  or  her  means. 

Owing  to  their  proximity  to  this  country, 
this  group  of  islands  is  easily  reached,  and 
is  on  the  regular  itineraries  of  several  of 
the  large  steamship  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  West  Indies.  Special  tours, 
also,  are  made  to  these  islands  by  tourist 
agencies  and  the  steamship  companies 
themselves. 

The  two  principal  lines  running  between 
New  York  and  Bermuda  are  the  Royal 
Mail  and  the  Quebec  Steamship  Compa- 
nies. Sailings  on  the  Bermudian,  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  company,  are  on  every 
Wednesday.  On  the  Royal  Mail  the  sail- 
ings are  at  teii-day  intervals.  During  the 
season  this  company  will  put  on  its  Ber- 
muda service  the  new  twin-screw  cruiser. 
Arcadian.  This  cruiser  is  specially  fitted 
for  tourist  service  in  tropical  waters,  and 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  company.  The  excursion 
rates  from  New  York  to  Bermuda  on  the 
steamers  of  both  these  companies  are 
$10  and  up. 

Through  the  winter  tours  to  Bermuda 
are  run  weekly  by  the  Raymond  and  Whit- 
comb  Company,  as  also  by  Thos.  Cook 
and  Son.  The  former  company  also 
pays  special  attention  to  the  Bahamas  in 
connection  with  their  Florida  tours.  These 
islands  have  Nassau  for  their  principal 
port,  and,  lying  off  the  Florida  coast,  are 
easy  of  access  to  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
a  long  sea  voyage.  They  are  on  the 
schedule  of  the  Ward  Line  steamers,  run- 
ning from  New  York  to  Nassau,  $25  and  up. 
One  of  the  AGWI  Tours  from  New  York 
is  for  nine  days,  seven  of  which  are  spent  | 


It's  Baker's 

and 

It'^s  Delicious 

Made  by  a 
perfect  me- 
chanical 
process 
from  high 
grade  cocoa 
beans,  sci- 
entifically 
blended,  it 
is  of  the 
finest  quality,  full  strength 
and  absolutely  pure  and 
healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  IB.  and  1  lb. 
cans,  net  weight. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

EstabUshed  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


These    trade- 

GLU 

Kidney  and  Liver 

and  Hit 

Rich  in 

FAR 


ery    package 

1ET  FOR 
DIABETICS 


eomatism.  Obesity 

Uric  Acid 

ading  groceift 

1  •,  U.  d.  11. 


"''p."dFot"  Moving  Picture  Plays 

Bare  plots.    No  dialogue.    Comedy,  Drama  and 
Western.     Prompt  payment  guaranteed. 

IVrite  /or  circular  of  itisiruciiotis. 

Labin  Maoufacturing  Co.,  3000  Indiana  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


M£8  BATH  TUB 

Costs  little,    no   plumbing,    little  water. 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  length  bathfl,  far  better  tban  tin  tubs.     Lasts 

for  years.    Write  for  spectnl  agents  offer  and  description. 

RobinsoD  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  693  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  0. 


Learn  About  Brick 


Every  one  admires  a  brick  house. 
Few  realize  its  low  cost  and  economy. 

Brick  is  the  most  beautiful,  most  reliable, 
really  the  cheapest  building  material  in  the 
world.  The  cost  of  wood  has  risen  until  a 
wood  house  costs  more  to  build  and  maintain 
than  a  brick  house. 

Learn  the  Facts.  Send  today  for  our  Tree  Books,  "  A 
Kevolution  in  Bnilding  Materials  "  and  '"The  Cost  of 
a  House." 

Two  Books  of  New  House  Designs  from 
leading  architects'  offices,  sent  on  re- 
ceipt of  price:  ,..,.. 
"  A  House  of  Brick  for  $10,000,"  2nd  Edi- 
tion.   41  designs.  25c. 
"A  House   of   Brick   of  Moderate  Cost" 
(Si.OOO  to  $1,000).    71  designs.  50c. 
When  writiny  state  character  of  mark 
TRADE  MARS       yoH  hq.ve  ill  mind. 

THE   BUILDING  BRICK  ASSOCIATION    OF    AMERICA 
1334  Flatiron  Building,  New  York 
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at  sea,  and  two  in  Nassau ;  fare,  $50  and  up. 
Since  coming  under  the  American  flag, 
Porto  Rico  has  been  growing  in  popularity 
as  a  winter  resort  for  travelers  from  this 
country.  This  typically  beautiful  West 
Indian  island  is  about  1,.5(X)  miles  from 
New  York,  the  time  taken  for  the  average 
excursion  being  16  days.  It  is  on  the  itin- 
erary of  most  of  the  West  Indian  tours  a£ 
already  described,  and  is  reached  by  direct 
steamers  on  the  Red  D  and  Porto  Rico 
lines.  Weekly  sailings  from  New  York 
are  made  by  each  of  these  lines,  at  an 
average  of  $40  and  $45  up.  The  Porto 
Rico  Line  maintains  a  weekly  service  also 
between  San  Juan  and  New  Orleans. 

TRIPS      TO      SOUTH      AMERICA 

So  successful  have  their  former  cruises 
been  that  the  Hamburg-American  plans  a 
third  "  Grand  Cruise  "  to  South  America 
on  the  Bliicher,  one  of  ithis  company's 
largest  steamers.  The  start  will  be  made 
from  New  York  on  January  20,  returning 
to  this  port  April  8.  The  countries  visited 
are:  Brazil,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Straits 
of  Magellan,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  Chile,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Panama,  the  total  dis- 
tance covered  being  19,039  miles.  The 
cost  of  the  trip  varies,  according  to  state- 
room, from  $1,150  to  $350.  At  Valparaiso 
it  is  optional  with  the  tourist  to  make  the 
return  to  Buenos  Aires  by  the  steamer  or 
by  Trans-Andean  Railway  across  Chile 
and  Argentina,  the  latter  allowing  nine 
days  more  time  for  sightseeing  on  shore. 

Regular  sailings  are  made  by  the  Lam- 
port and  Holt  Line  of  steamers  on  the  5th 
and  20th  of  each  month  to  South  Amer- 
ican ports  as  far  as  Buenos  Aires,  the  time 
from  New  York  to  the  latter  city  being 
usually  23  days,  and  the  passenger  rate 
varying  from  $190  to  $220.  A  consider- 
able reduction  from  these  rates  is  made 
for  excursion  tickets.  Arrangements  can 
also  be  made  with  this  company  for  trips 
on  the  Trans-Andean  Railway  and  various 
side  tours. 

A  ninety-two-day  tour  is  planned  by  the 
Raymond-Whitcomb  Company,  sailing 
from  New  York  February  1  and  returning 
May  3.  Jamaica  is  the  first  country 
reached.  From  there  the  itinerary  takes 
the  tourist  to  Panama,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Chile, 
Argentina,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Barbados. 
The  total  cost  of  the  tour  is  $1,385. 

Cook's  Semi-Annual  Tour  to  South 
America,  occupying  105  days,  at  a  fare  of 
$1,500,  including  aU  traveling  expenses, 
leaves  New  York  January  20,  returning 
May  3.  The  itinerary  includes  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Argentina,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  Brazil, 
and  Barbados. 

THE    WEST    INDIES    AND    PANAMA 

Ever  since  travel  for  health  and  pleasure 
became  a  custom  with  those  who  could 
afford  it,  the  West  Indies  have  held  a 
prime  place  in  the  favor  of  those  who  would 
escape  the  severities  of  a  northern  winter. 
The  health-giving  charm  of  this  island 
paradise  lying  at  the  very  door  of  the 
United  States,  has  thus  been  known  for 
many  a  decade,  and  has  attracted  an  ever- 
increasing  throng  of  visitors  to  enjoy  the 
relaxation  of  a  winter  spent  in  an  atmos- 
phere that  breathes  perpetual  summer. 
To  this  charm  of  nature  has  recently  been 
added  a  special  interest  growing  out  of  the 
closer  ties  of  political  kinship  and  com- 


"A  Girl  Friend  of  My  Wife's 

has  used  Pebeco  a  long  time —  ' 
is  most  entliusiastic  about  it. 
She  often  recommended  it  to 
my  wife,  who  was  deterred 
from  buying  it  because  of  the 
price.  Yet  my  wife  is  by  no 
means  saving  when  it  comes  to 
talcum  and  other  toilet  articles. 
She  merely  couldn't  make  up 
her  mind  to  pay  SOc  for  a 
tooth-paste  when  she  could  buy 
others  for  less  and  knew  of 
nothing  better." 

P€B€CO 

''But  those  scented,  flavored  pastes  satisfy  her  no  longer.  She  now 
wants  no  other  tooth-paste,  powder  or  wash,  because  she  has  used 
Pebeco  and  says  the  cleanliness  and  freshness  that  follow  its  use  are 
wonderful  and  that  her  teeth  are  whiter  than  ever  before." 

Send  for   a    Trial   Tube   and  Acid   Test   Papers 

Pebeco  not  only  whitens  the  teeth,  but  best  of  all,  it  absolutely  protects 
them  against  decay  caused  by  "acid  mouth."  With  the  Test  Papers 
you  can  determine  the  condition  of  your  mouth  and  prove  the  anti- 
acid  properties  of  Pebeco. 


H 


Tubes  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  are  so  large,  and 
so  little  is  needed  for  perfect  results,  that  at  SOc  a 
tube  there  is  no  cheaper  dentifrice. 

Send  for  a  Ten-day  Trial  Tube  and 
Acid  Test  Papers 


i-e:mn    St 

10-7    NA/illiam     St., 


F-IIMK 


Lehn  &  Fink,  107  WUliam  St.,    New  York 

Gentlemen— Please  send  me  Trial  Tube 
of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste;  also  Acid  Test 
Papers. 

(Write  your  name  and  address  folly  and  plainly. ) 

Name 


Street. 


City. 


.State. 


^p,^  GIVE  HIM  a  set  of  I 
™    *  Krementz  Bodkin 
Clutch  Studs  and 
Vest  Buttons 


like 


Needle 


Hold  like  an  Anchor 

Do  not  mat  the  stiff  est  shirt  front. 
Please  the  most  fastidious  man. 

Here  are  two  new  desigris  in  mother- 
of-pearl  and  1 4K  Rolled  Gold  Plate. 
Krementz  quality. 

Pet  rc.nt^iiis  No.  TiSK    No.  fiBK 

CuffUnks             $1.75  $1.50 

3  Studs                      1.00  1.00 

6  Vest  Buttoni  ^00  2.75 

Complete  Set.   $5.75  $5.25 

Also  many  K'antifiil  designs  in  solid 
gold  and  platinum;  some  set  with 
precious  stones. 

If  not  fotind  at  your  jeweler's  or 
ha)>erdasher's,  write  us  f  or  namo 
of  dealer  haadlinj;  them 

Hnnklet  on  Request 

KREMENTZ  &  CO.ii' Chestnut  St 

M.ikris  of  the  famous  Kifinentz 


Begin  Your  ^ 

Xmas  Shopping 

Go  to  any  stationer  or  jeweler 
and  get  a 

"Swan  Safety" 

Fountpen 

It  is  the  gift  that 
will  be  most  ap- 
preciated by 
your   r  e  1  a- 

Sold  '^^Sk.  ^'^^^  ^"'^ 
in  Xmas  l|^iL  ^^l^^^}^ 
boxes  and  ^Kl»^  fnends. 
can  be  mail- 
ed anywhere 
for  a  few  cents. 


Collar  Button 


Made  in  solid  gold,  gold  filled, 
sterling  silver  and  vulcanite  in  a 
variety  of  styles — $2.50  and  up. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO. 


17  Maiden  L.tne 
300  So.  State  St. 
^  London  Pnrls 


\o«"  Vork 
Chleatfo 
BrkiSkPis 


?  <£:7.  ^i^,  ^:?.  ^s7,  ^^,  j^,  ^^.  ^^.  ^^,  .^7.  ^^,  ^:?, 
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Returning  from 

California 

SEE  THE 
Columbia    River    Region 

^twA^t  Q#xi«M  J  The  Mediterranean 
JTUgetOOUnd  of  America 

Mts.  Shasta,  Hood,  St. 
Helens,  Rainier  -  Tacoma 
and  Adams;  the  Siskiyou, 
Olympic,  Cascade  and 
Rocky  Mountains. 

You  can  ride  through  this 

Scenic  Northwest 

on  the  only  ail-first-class 
Sleeping,  Observation  and 
Dining  Car  train  from  and 
to  the  North  Pacific  Coast: 

North  Coast  Limited" 

Three  other  daily  electric- 
lighted  flyers.  Thro'  ser: 
vice  to  and  from  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis. 

Write  for  "Eastward  Through 
the  Storied  Northwest"  and 
other  booklets  of  trip  and 
trains.     Address 


A.  M.  CLELAND 
General  Passenger  Agent 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Northern 


Railway 

Only   line   to   Gardiner 

Gateway,    OFFICIAL 

Yellowstone  Park 

entrance. 

Reason  June  15  to  Sept. 

15,  1912. 
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The  Day  Of  The 
Country  Church 

A   Helpful  New  Book 

Rev.  J.  D.  Ashenhurst  believes  that  the  day 
is  /lere — and  that  a  still  greater  day  is  at  hand 
for  effective  work  in  this  field.  Out  of  a  long 
experience  in  a  rural  pastorate,  he  discusses 
actual  conditions  in  rural  communities,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  should  now  be  met.  He 
advances  valuable  methods  for  widening  the 
church's  influence  and  making  it  a  center  of 
wholesome  attraction  for  old  and  young. 

Cloth,  $1  nel ;  p>ostpaid,  $1.08 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


New  York  and  London 


mercial  unity  which  are  steadily  drawing 
this  country  and  its  southern  neighbors 
together.  The  digging  of  the  Canal  was, 
of  course,  a  milestone  in  the  progress'  of 
this  awakening  interest.  It  has  drawn  at- 
tention directly  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
itself,  a  region  hitherto  never  dreamed  of 
as  a  remote  possibility  by  the  winter  vaca- 
tionist, and  it  has  been  a  factor  also  in 
bringing  into  new  and  more  alluring  relief 
the  lands  of  romantic  adventure  with  which 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Caribbean  are 
studded.  As  a  practical  consequence,  the 
steamship  companies  and  traveling  agen- 
cies are  adding  to  their  West  Indian  facili- 
ties, and  gradually  making  of  this  region  a 
winter  rival  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Orient. 

Two  important  cruises  planned  by  the 
White  Star  Line  this  season  will  start  from 
New  York  on  January  20  and  February  24, 
making  a  thirty-one-day  tour  of  the  West 
Indies  and  Caribbean  ports  of  South 
America.  The  Laurentic,  a  15,000-ton 
triple-screw  steamer,  will  make  both  trips, 
the  fare  for  which  will  be  frona  $150  upward. 
The  itinerary  of  the  first  cruise  is  as  fol- 
lows: Havana  and  Santiago,  Cuba;  Port 
au  Prince,  Haiti;  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Pan- 
ama; Cartagena,  Colombia;  La  GuajTa, 
Venezuela;  Port  of  Spain  and  La  Brea, 
Trinidad;  Bridgetown,  Barbados;  Fort 
de  France  and  St.  Pierre,  Martinique; 
Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas;  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico;  Nassau,  Bahamas;  returning 
to  New  York,  February  20.  The  second 
cruise  is  identical  with  the  foregoing,  ex- 
cept that  the  stops  at  Santiago  and  Port 
au  Prince  are  made  on  the  return  voyage. 
The  passenger  rates  include  all  expenses 
on  board  the  steamer,  but  not  the  shore 
excursions. 

Five  cruises  will  be  made  by  the  Ham- 
burg-American liners  Moltke  and  Hamburg, 
the  sailing  dates  for  which  are  January  23, 
February  10,  February  24,  March  7, 
March  26.  This  line  has  been  conducting 
pleasure-cruises  to  this  region  during  the 
past  seventeen  years,  and  their  present 
service  is  thus  a  result  of  a  more  than 
usually  extended  experience  of  what  is 
needed  In  this  kind  of  enterprise.  The 
cruises  this  season  are  varied  in  length 
and  itinerary;  the  fare,  exclusive  of  land 
charges,  averages  from  $85  to  $500.  The 
January  cruise,  occupying  28  days,  visits 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Panama, 
Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Marti- 
nique, St.  Thomas,  and  Bermuda.  The 
first  February  cruise  is  for  21  days,  and 
omits  Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and 
Martinique.  The  second  cruise  this  month 
is  the  same  as  that  in  January.  The  first 
March  cruise  is  similar  to  the  first  Febru- 
arj^  cruise.  The  second  and  last  cruise  of 
the  season  takes  only  16  days  and  embraces 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Bermuda. 

Other  steamship  companies  have  numer- 
ous and  usually  shorter  tours  than  these. 
Thus,  the  United  Fruit  Company  plans 
seven  cruises  this  winter,  averaging  from 
12  to  21  days  in  duration;  fare,  $76  to  $210. 
These  tours  run  weekly  and  fortnightly 
through  the  season.  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  Orleans  are  the 
starting-points,  and  the  itineraries  include 
Jamaica,  Panama,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Guatemala.  The  Red  Cross  Line 
plans  three  special  cruises  on  the  tourist 
steamer    Stephano.      The    first    of    these 


WIN  or 
LOSE? 

This   Shot 
Decides 


Often,  at   the  most 
critical  point  of  the 
game,  an   awkward 
situation    can    be 
solved  onlyby  the 
utmost  delicacy 
of  touch,  accu- 
racy  of  hand 
and  eye  and 
steadiness  of 
nerve. 


BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Table 

needs  no  special  room.  It  can  be  set  on 
library  or  dining-room  table  or  mounted  on 
its  own  legs  or  compactly  folding  stand. 
Sizes  range  up  to  4  "^  X9  feet  (standard),  each 
size  exactly  correct  in  proportions,  and 
adapted  to  the  most  expert  play.  The 
most  delicate  shots,  calling  for  skill  of 
the  highest  type,  can  be  executed  with 
the  utmost  accuracy. 

$122  DOWN 

Prices  $6,  $15,  $25,  S35.  US,  $55,  $7S,  etc. 
$1  or  more  down  (dependmg  on  size  and  style) 
and  a  small  amount  each  month.  Full  playing 
equipment  free. 

FREE -TRIAL— NO  RED  TAPE— On  receipt  of  first  instaU 
inent.  we  will  ship  Table.  Play  on  it  one  week.  If  unsatisfac- 
tory return  it.  and  on  its  receipt  we  will  refund  your  deposit. 
Send  today  for   illustrated  catalog  giving  prices,  terms,  etc. 

THE  E.  T.  BURROWES  CO. 

711  Center  Street  Portland,  Me. 


OUR  ADIRONDACK 
AUTOMOBILE  FUR  COATS 

of  Highest  Grade       ■    <l*7eOO 
Raccoon  Skins      ai   «p  /  O-^ 

Are  the  equal  of  coats  you  pay 

$100  and  up  for  elsewhere 

We  want  you  to  know  our  furs  for 

men  and  women  and  the  values 

we  give  I    These  coats  serve 

as    an    introduction.        Our 

handsome  catalog,  which  is 

yours  for  the  asking,  has 

many  like  values. 

Raccoon 
Motor  Coats 

Roomy  throughout,  fall 
sweep,  perfectly  draped, 
hang  correctly,  and  will 
hold  their  shape  and  style 
foralitime.  Made  as  illus- 
tratedof  well-furred  north- 
ern skins,  nicel.v  matched, 
54  inches  long,  with  large, 
close-fitting  storm  collar, 
wide  turnback  cuffs,  deep 
ulster  pockets,  iind  richly 
lined  with  all-wool  flannel. 
Yoke  and  sleeves  have 
smooth  satin  lining.  Avyf' 
Express  charges  pre-  J  /  J) 
paid.  «)»•«* 

Other  Coats  at  $90, 
$110,    $125.   $150. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refvinded. 

Write  for  large,  beauti- 
fully Illustrated  Catalog  of 
Outdoor  Outfittings. 

\A/.C  LEONARD  <fe  CO. 

96  Main  Street,  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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leaves  New  York  Decembfr  23,  and 
touches  at  Bermuda,  Havana,  and  Nassau; 
time  13  days;  fare  $7o  and  up.  The  sec- 
ond has  the  same  itinerary,  and  starts 
January  10.  The  third  is  a  twenty-day 
cruise,  leaving  New  York  January  27,  and 
adds  Jamaif^a  and  the  Isthmus  to  its 
itinerary;  fare,  $100  and  up. 

Regular  trips  are  made  every  10  days 
from  New  York  by  the  steamers  of  the 
Quebec  Stt^amship  C'ompany,  for  the  Wind- 
ward Islands  and  Demerara.  The  dura- 
tion of  these  trips  is  about  28  days;  the 
passenger  rate  fr(jm  $80  to  $150.  Besides 
these,  there  are  regular  sailings  to  all  parts 
of  the  West  Indies  by  the  Royal  Mail, 
Hamburg-American,  Red  D,  United  Fruit, 
and  other  lines.  Until  the  end  of  March, 
the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Company 
will  have  a  special  round  trip,  between 
New  York  and  the  Canal  Zone,  of  $100, 
good  for  return  on  the  same  or  next  suc- 
ceeding steamer. 

TRIPS    TO    MEXICO 

The  attractiveness  of  this  country's 
neighbor  republic  as  a  winter  resort  is 
attributable  to  various  features.  When 
the  tourist  passes  over  the  Texan  border 
line,  he  finds  himself  in  a  land  that  has 
practically  all  the  novelty  of  scenery, 
human  character,  and  mode  of  life  which 
make  travel  in  a  foreign  country  so  fasci- 
nating. Here  is  the  land  of  the  Aztecs, 
showing  vestiges  of  a  remarkable  extinct 
civilization,  the  counterpart  of  which  can 
be  found  only  in  Peru.  The  ruined  monu- 
ments, the  buried  cities  of  these  vanished 
people,  are  like  nothing  else  within  the  reach 
of  the  tourist  who  does  not  care  to  wander 
far  from  home;  and  in  the  archeologist 
these  remains  of  antiquity  excite  quite  as 
deep,  if  not  deeper,  interest  than  the  crum- 
bling remains  of  Pompeii  itself.  As  a  set- 
ting for  this  historic  feature,  Mexico  offers 
a  delightful  semitropical  climate  and  a 
population  in  which  the  picturesque  char- 
acteristics of  the  Spaniard  are  mingled 
with  those  of  the  native  races. 

To  reach  this  country  any  of  the  large 
travel  agencies  furnish  suggestions  as  to 
tours,  etc.  By  steamer  from  New  York 
first-class  fare  is  $67,  by  railway  $67.60. 
From  San  Francisco  the  round  trip  is  $80. 
Steamers  go  direct  from  New  York,  or  else 
via  Havana,  to  the  chief  Mexican  ports. 
Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  By  rail  the 
tourist  travels  via  San  Antonio  or  El  Paso. 
The  very  excellent  system  of  national 
railways  in  Mexico  enables  the  traveler 
to  visit  pretty  much  any  section  of  the 
republic,  and  to  go  as  far  south  as  the 
Guatemalan  boundary.  From  the  United 
States  the  Mexican  National  Railway  is 
reached  at  three  points  on  the  Rio  Grande 
— Laredo,  Eagle  Pass,  and  El  Paso. 

PACIFIC    COAST    AND    SOUTH- 
WESTERN  RESORTS 

Attractive  transcontinental  tours  in  much 
variety  and  numbers  will  be  found  avail- 
able. One  may  go  by  northern,  southern, 
or  central  routes.  He  will  find  at  his  dis- 
posal well-equipped  through  trains  of  the 
best  type,  such  as  the  "  Oriental  Limited  " 
of  the  Great  Northern,  the  "  North  Coast 
Limited,"  and  "  Puget  Sound  Limited  " 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  ."  Olympian  " 
and  "  Columbian,"  of  the  St.  Paul  system, 
the  "  Los  Angeles  Limited"  of   the  Union 
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Remington  Typewriter 

is  the 

Perpetual    Pioneer 


The  No.  20  and  No.  11  Visible  Remington  Models  are  the  latest 
expressions  of  Remington  leadership.  They  represent  the  sum  total  of  all 
typewriter  achievement — past  and  present. 

They  contain  every  merit  that  the  Remington  has  always  had,  and  every 
merit  that  any  writing  mathme  has  ever  had. 

They  contain,  in  addition,  new  and  fundamental  improvements  that  no 
typewriter  has  ever  had;  among  them  ^  the  first  column  selector,  the  first 
built-in  tabulator,  and  the  first  key-set  tabulator.  The  Mbdel  1 1  with  Wahl 
Mechanism  is  also  the  first  Addmg  and  Subtracting  Typewriter.  These 
improvements  are  the  latest  contributions  to  typewriter  progress,  and  they 
are  Remington  contributions  —  every  one. 

The  Remington,  the  original  pioneer  in  the  typewriter  field,  is  the  present! 
day  pioneer  in  all  new  developments  of  the  writing  machine. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 
New  York  and  Evervwherc 


Love  Me— Love  My  Dog 


Send  postal  for  Sample 
of  real  dog  food^ 

Austin's  Dog  Bread 

Made  carefully  of  clean,  hiyh 
grade  materials.  The  kind  of 
food  your  dosr  deserves.  Give 
us  your  dealer's  name. 

For  small  pets,  ask  for 

Austin's  Puppy  Bread. 

Austin  Dog  Bread  &  Animal  Food  Co. 

■.'(IV  MafRJnal  't,,  Chelsea,  Mass, 


EVER  TASTE  GOOD  HAM? 

Takes  a  year  to  properly  cure  a  ham  in  the  true  South* 
em  Style.  Then  it  keeps  indefinitely  and  improves  with 
age. 

'  'Foreat  Home ' '  Virginia  HamM 

Taste  quite  different  from  the  ordinary'  kind.  Firm 
but  tender. 

(<  to  If)  lbs  each— :>0c  lb.  Mail  us  your  order  for  your 
«inter  needs.  We  pay  freight  on  first  shipment  of  lOO  lbs. 
or  more.     They  will  keep  until  you  use  them. 

FOREST    HOME    FARM.    PURCELLVILLE.    VA. 


P/IRIS  G/IRTERS 


Hunting  for  a  Sens 

Christmas 
RflRlS  GARTERS 

>  O     .METAL      CAN     T  O  f 

May  be  had  in  special  Hoi 


A.  STEIN  &  CO.    Chicago 
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WINTER  VACATIONS 

Personally  "Conducted  Tours 

THE  IDEAL  WAY  TO  TRAVEL 


FLORIDA 

February  6  and  20 

and  March  5 

$50  from  New  York 


PINEHURST 

February  9 

$35  from  New  York 


NEW  ORLEANS 
MARDI  GRAS 

February  15 

$100  from  New  York 

WASHINGTON 

December  27,  January  18 
February  8  and  22.  March  7 
and  21.  April  4  and  18,  and  May  9 
$12,  $14,  $15  from  New  York 


Tickets  for  February  tours  include  railroad  transportation, 
good  going  and  returning  only  on  Special  Pullman  Train 
between  New  York  and  Jacksonville;  also  Pullman  ac- 
commodations and  all  meals  while  on  Special  Train 
allowing  two  full  weeks  for  independent  travel  in  Florida. 
Tickets  for  March  tour  include  railroad  transportation, 
going  on  Special  Train  and  returning  on  regular  trains 
within  three  months;  also  Pullman  accommodations  and 
meals  going  on  Special  Train. 

Tickets  include  railroad  transportation,  good  returning 
within  eighteen  days,  Pullman  berth  and  necessary  meals 
going  and  three  days'  board  at  Hotel  Carolina,  Pinehurst. 

An  eight-day  trip  by  Special  Pullman  Train,  including 
three  days  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  'Mardi  Gras;  a  day 
at  Asheville;  a  day  at  Chattanooga;  and  half  a  day  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  Steel  Center  of  the  South.  Tick- 
ets include  necessary  expenses. 

Three-day  trips  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  the 
National  Capital,  including  railroad  transportation,  good 
for  ten  days,  and  hotel  expenses  for  two  days. 


For  specific  rates  of  fare  and  further  information,  apply  to  C.  STUDDS,  District 

Passenger  Agent,  263   Fifth  Avenue,  New  York;  or  D.  N.  Bell,  Assistant 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated 
80-page  booklet  with  six  complete 
maps  descriptive  of  delightful  tours 
in  this  charming  island. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 


FRANK  ROBERTS 

General  Passenger  Agent,  United  Railways 
of  Havana 
52  Broadway     Room  209    New  York 


Pacific,  the  "  Sunset  Limited "  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  the  "  California  Limi- 
ted "  and  "  Santa  Fe  de  Luxe  "  of  the 
Atchison.  What  is  known  as  "  the  Salt 
Lake  route,"  the  same  being  that  of  the 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles,  and  Salt  Lake 
Railway,  takes  the  tourist  by  direct  line 
from  Salt  Lake  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Pedro,  the  latter  being  the  ocean  terminus. 
By  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  one  may 
reach  attractive  resorts  in  Colorado  and 
Utah,  and  the  Pacific  coast  itself  by  the 
new  extension  known  as  the  Western  Paci- 
fic, running  from  Salt  Lake  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Southern  Pacific  issues  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  season's  pamphlets  for 
tourists,  being  of  the  standard  magazine 
size,  profusely  illustrated.  Indeed,  the 
literature  sent  out  by  the  transportation 
companies,  seen  in  mass,  is  now  quite 
wonderful  to  behold.  In  this  Pacific-coast 
literature  will  be  found  descriptions  of  trips 
to  Honolulu.  Attractive  Honolulu  mat- 
ter is  issued  by  the  Pacific  Mail  and  other 
lines. 

From  its  mild  climate,  its  historic  asso- 
ciations, its  picturesque  streets  and  build- 
ings, its  importance  as  the  principal  Gulf 
city  and  the  entrance  to  the  Mississippi, 
New  Orleans  is  naturally  an  attractive 
feature  to  the  winter  vacationist.  More- 
over, it  can  be  reached  by  either  rail  or 
steamship  at  any  time,  and  is  besides  a 
central  point  for  tourists  who  contemplate 
extending  their  travels  either  to  the  Pacific 
or  to  Mexico  and  Central  America.  By 
steamer,  the  Southern  Pacific  Steamship 
Line  offers  a  round-trip  fare  of  $70  from 
New  York  to  New  Orleans,  with  choice  of 
rail  lines  returning.  These  steamers  run 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  are 
due  at  the  port  of  arrival  Mondays  and 
Thursdays. 

Probably  the  favorite  winter  tour  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  from  New  York  is  via  New 
Orleans,  and  there  are  various  itineraries 
planned  by  different  companies  along  this 
route.  A  specimen  tour  of  the  kind  is 
from  January  25  to  March  15,  and  costs, 
either  from  Boston  or  New  York,  $510. 
New  Orleans  is  reached  January  28.  Dur- 
ing the  two-days'  sojourn  in  the  latter  city, 
passengers    make    their    headquarters    on 


Classified    Col  u  mns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTVNITIES 

PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketch  ior  iree  reoort  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  for  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  free  in  World's 
Progress:  samnie  iree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

BIG    MONEY    IN    THE    MAGAZINE 

SUBSCRIPTION  BUSINESS. 
How  I  built  a  business  from  $50  per  year  to 
$500,000.  Would  you  like  to  do  the  saine  ? 
It  can  be  worked  evenings  or  during  your 
leisure  hours.  I  will  send  you  instructions 
on  receipt  of  a  postal  card. 
GRUMIAUX-THE  MAGAZINE  MAN 
Le  Roy,  New  York 

EARN  $10  to  $1.5  A  WEEK  and  hold  your 
position  besides.     No  canvassing.     We  as 
raanufactuvers   of    patented    just  in   season 
specialties  have  new  eas#  mail  order  plans 
to   keep  factories  busy.     We  furnish  every- 
thing.    Large  profits.    Small  capital.    Ex- 
perience unnecessary.      If  you  are  one  of 
the    want-to-go-ahead    kind  write    for  our 
most  modem  plans.    Sworn  Statement. 
J.  M.  PEASE  MFG.  CO. 
521  Pease  Building,  Michigan  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $2;  to  $iod  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.31,  Page  Bldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 

WANTED— Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Average 
$1100.  Everj'  second  week  off— full  pay.  Ex- 
aminations announced  everj-where  Jan.  15th. 
Write  for  free  sample  questions.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dcpt.  R.ll,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


REAL    ESTATE 


1?¥  rbRTFIA   ^"'i  can  buy  your 
r  Kj\ri%.M.MMi^  winter  homesite  at 

Allandale,  Pt. Orange,  on  famous  East  Coast, 
and  build  your  home  for  less  thari  cost  of 
wintering  at  a  Florida  hotel.  Fishing,  boat- 
ing; finest  automobile  racecourse  on  ocean 
beach.  Write  for  Allandale  booklet. 
THE  ALLANDALE  COMPANY,  DATTOSA,  FLORIDA 


A\  ni.ROAIVT  VIRGI\Ii%H0.1IR. 

Large  brick  dwelling,  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Georgian  architecture  in  this  country. 
RIodem  equipment.  Outbuildings  complete. 
Formal  gardens.  Conservatory.  1200  acres. 
Cleared  land  fertile  and  highly  cultivated. 
Timber  boundary.  Macadamized  road.  Hunt- 
ing district.  Most  picturesque  environment. 
Glorious  views.  Charming  scenery.  Perfect 
social  and  climatic  conditions.  Cities  accessi- 
ble. Property  ready  for  immediate  occupancy 
by  people  of  wealth  and  culture.  Price — 
$160,000.  Illustrated  folder  free.  H.  w.iilL- 
LEAKT  &  C0„  729  Sontbern  BIdg.,  WasUneton,  D.C. 


HELP    WANTED 


WANTED  :  Teachers,  Salesmen,  Colle- 
giate, Normal,  High  School  Teachers  ;  best 
salaries  and  opportunities  in  Southwest ; 
Physiography  teacher,  $75;  History,  Science, 
$90.  Lumber  and  hardware  salesman,  $100  ; 
Shippin?  Clerk,  lumber  mill,  $100;  Imple- 
ment Salesman,  $100.  Western  References 
Bond  Assoc'n,  604  Scarritt,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


LETTERS  of  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT. 
I  will  buy  autograph  letters  or  documents  of 
any  famous  person.  Send  list  of  what  you 
have.  W.  R.  Benjamin,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
I  York,  Pub.  "The  Collector,"  |L00peryear. 


Classified    Columns 


STAMPS,    COINS.    ETC. 


$7.75  PAID  for  rare  date  1853  quarters ; 
$20  for  a  $i.  Keep  all  money  dated  before 
1880,  and  send  10  cents  at  once  for  new  illus- 
trated Coin  Value  Book,  4x7.  It  may  mean 
your  fortune.        C.  F.  Clarke  Co., 

Coin  dealers  Dept.,  90,  Le  Roy,  N.  V. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


WANTED:  MOTION  PICTURE  PLAY 
WRITERS.  Great  demand.  Big  pay. 
We'll  teach  you.     Address 

PICTURE  PLAV  ASSOCIATION, 
San  Francisco 

FOR.  WRITERS 

MANUSCRIPTS    carefully  prepared    and 
placed   with  reliable  publishers   or   printed 
privately.     MISS  DEAVER,  One  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York. 
A   Quiet  Place  for  the  Eartiest  Worker. 

MACHINERY 


RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevatfes  water 50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co.,2197  Trinity  Bldg.,  New  York 

INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Our  First  Farm  Mortgages  return  6%  and 
absolute  security.  Nearly  30  years  experience 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  Send  for  our  new 
pamphlet  "A"  and  list  of  offerings.  Highest 
references  furnished.  £.  J.  Lander  &  Co., 
Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $6,500  offered 
for  one  Invention.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
entability. Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense. Established  16  years  Address  Chand- 
lee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys,  943  F  St., 
Washington,  D,  C. 

IDEAS    WANTED-Mfrs.    are    writinj: 

for  patents  procured  through  me.    3  books 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted    sent  free. 
Personal  Services.     I  get  patent  or  no  fee.  - 
R.  B.  Owen,  45 Owen  Bldg.,Washington,D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY  ' 

Instructive  Guide  Book  for  inventors  FREE. 

Special  offer.     Highest  references. 

E.  E.  VROOMAN, 

Patent  Lawyer,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS.  How  to  Get  Every  Dollar  Your 
Invention  is  worth.  Send  8c  stamps  for  new 
128-page  book  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Department  63  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR    THE    DEAF 

THOSE  WITH  IMPERFECT  HEAR- 
ING HEAR  INSTANTLY  with  the  Acous- 
ticon.  For  personal  use,  also  for  churches 
and  theatre.  Special  instruments.  You  tnust 
hear   before  you   purchase.       Booklet    free. 

GENERAL  ACOUSTIC  COMPANY. 

211  Beaufort  St.,      Jamaica,  New  York  City, 

Paris  Branch,  6  Rue  D'Hanovre. 
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the  cars,  which  will  be  placed  at  a  eon- 1 
venient  point  for  reaching  the  most  inter-  j 
esting  parts  of  the  city.  An  excursion  by 
chartered  electric  car  takes  the  party 
through  New  Orleans.  Leaving  the  latter 
city  by  the  Southern  Pacific's  "  Sunset 
Route,"  tourists  vi.sit  San  Antonio,  FA 
Paso,  Pasadena,  where  trips  are  made  to 
Mt.  Lowe  and  Santa  Catalina  Island. 
Then  Riverside,  with  a  trip  to  Redlands; 
San  Diego,  Coronado  Beach,  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara,  Hotel  del  Monte,  Big  Tree 
Grove,  San  Jos6,  where  an  excursion  is 
made  to  the  Lick  Observatory  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Hamilton.  From  San  Jose  one 
goes  to  Palo  Alto,  where  a  visit  is  made  to 
the  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  and 
thence  to  San  Francisco.  While  in  San 
Francisco  an  excursion  will  be  made  to  Mt. 
Tamalpais.  After  five  days  spent  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific  the  party  goes 
to  Salt  Lake  City.  Returning  home  from 
thence,  interesting  points  visited  are:  the 
Canon  of  the  Grand  River,  Eagle  River 
Canon,  Tennessee  Pass  and  the  Royal 
Gorge,  Manitou,  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
Crystal  Park,  and  Denver. 

Of  course,  many  variations  of  this  tour 
may  be  suggested,  and  for  most  tourists  it 
is  probable  that  a  longer  stay  will  be  made 
at  various  places  between  New  Orleans 
and  the  Coast  in  order  that  some  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  scenery  may  be  enjoyed.  In  Cali- 
fornia also  the  vacationist  is  apt  to  linger. 
And  here  it  is  well  to  point  out,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  see  more  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  than  is  provided  by 
most  of  the  tours,  that  in  all  California 
towns  there  may  be  found  cottages  of 
from  four  to  five  rooms,  renting  unfur- 
nished at  from  $10  to  $20  per  month. 
Furnished  homes,  ready  for  housekeeping, 
can  be  had  at  various  prices.  For  those 
choosing  to  board  with  private  families, 
or  at  more  pretentious  boarding-houses, 
the  rates  vary  from  $5  to  $10  per  week. 

ADIRONDACK    AND     SOUTHERN 
RESORTS 

One  need  not  go  far  from  a  Northern 
home  in  winter,  any  more  than  in  summer, 
to  find  an  agreeable  place  in  which  to  spend 
a  holiday.  Even  the  Adirondacks  are  held 
out  as  an  attraction,  and  many  tourists 
go  to  that  region  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
Special  rates  are  made  by  the  railroad 
companies.  One  of  the  large  Adirondack 
clubs  reports  that  last  year  50  per  cent, 
more  guests  came  than  in  any  previous 
year.  This  club  has  eighteen  winter 
buildings,  especially  built  and  equipped 
for  extreme  cold  weather,  including  double 
and  triple  windows,  ventilating  radiators, 
and  open  fires.  The  open  fires  in  the 
buildings  of  this  club  number  now  eighty- 
two. 

In  the  North  Carolina  territory  and  the 
region  of  high  altitudes  farther  south  are 
many  attractive  points  fully  described  in 
the  illustrated  literature  sent  out  by  the 
Southern,  Seaboard  Air,  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  Norfolk  and  Western  lines.  The 
Southern  Railway  has  a  notable  train  in. its 
Southeastern  Limited,  which  will  be  oper- 
ated this  year  on  a  more  rapid  schedule 
than  formerly,  double  tracking  and  stone 
ballast  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  jour- 
ney having  made  better  speed  possible. 
_        (Continued  on  pajff  1179) 


OUT  OF  THE  GRAY  DAYS 
INTO  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS 

ROSES  are  blooming   in   California.    Soft 
sunlight  is  gilding  venerable  missions  and 
tropical  palms  with  the  splendors   of 
perfect  days. 

The  gold  of  the  orange,  the  green    of  eternal  Summer, 
the  sapphire  of  a  welcoming  sea — they're  all  there  in 
this  sparkling  land  of  winter  wonders. 
And  less  than  three  days  away  from  Chicago  or  St  Louis 
by  the  direct  route  of  lowest  altitudes  on  the  de  luxe 

Golden  State  Limited 

via  Rock  Island  Lines 

—  No  Excess  Fare  — 

The  journey '  s  a  vacation  wonder  in  itself!  Swiftly  and 
smoothly  this  superb  train  tal<^es  you  out  of  blizzards  In- 
to flower  gardens  and  orange  groves — to  the 
shores  of  Summer  seas. 

With  its  wide  snowy  berths,  its  bright  buffet- 
library-observation  car,  its  delicious  cooking, 
its  barber,  valet  and  Victrola  recitals,  this  train 
is  a  perfect  interpretation  of  the  words  'de  luxe. ' 

The  through  fast  "Californian"  and  other  good  trains 
with  standard  and  tourist  sleeping  cars,  every  day  from 
Chicago.  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City.  St.  Joseph,  Omaha 
and  Memphis,  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Beautiful  free  booklet  sent  «tt  request. 

L.  M.  ALLEN.  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

Room  339  ^^  Salle  Station,  Chicago. 


Invigorating  Short  Sea  Trip 

NEW  YORK  or  BOSTON 

to  SAVANNAH 

Through  Tickets  to  all  Points  with  Stop  Over 

Privilege  at  Savannah 

At  Very  Lo\a/    Rates 

Including  Meals  and  Stateroom 
Accommodations  on  Steamer  ^_ 

New  York  Office— 501  Fifth  Avenue 
Boston  Office — 20  Atlantic   Avenue 

SEND  FOR  FOLDER  "C"  TO 

C.   C.  BROWN,    P.  T.  M. 

Pier  35  North  River 
NEW  YORK 


SAVANNAH,  Ga. 

Is  the  Gateway  to  the 

CELEBRATED   WINTER    RESORTS 

-OF 

Georgia,    FIorid^^    Alabama 
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I  BY    THE    MAGNIFrCEN" 

— <rVrHITE 

Jo  the  R,i  VI  E  R.A  — 

Italy  a.nd  Egypt 

VIA  AZORES,  MADEIRA.  GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS  AND  VILLEFRANCHE 

THK  MAMMOTH  STEAMF.RS 

"ADRIATIC"  "CEDRIC" 

FROM  NEW  YORK 

JANUARY  10         JANUARY  -24 
FEBRUARY  21        MARCH  6 

Detailed  Itineraries  onRequest 
Wliiti  Stir  liiii    0  Brotilw  »  Ken  York 


STEAMERS   OF   THE 

^jothe  West  Indies-  r  1 
PANAMA  CANAL  ^D^  ^  1 

SOUTH  AlRICAp^^i'^fflZa^ 


THE  NEW  TRIPLE  SCREW  STEAMER 

"  LAURENTIC  " 

FROM  NEW  YOPK 

JANUARY  20 FEBRUARY  24 

31  Days     $150  and  Upward 

Booklet  and  Map  Folder  on  Request 
Offices  and  Affnicies  Evpr;  where 


.1«1-L 


A  NEW  IDEA  AND  A  NEW  SHIP 

THREE  SHORT  YACHTING 
CRUISES  to  the  WEST  INDIES 

on    the    RED  CROSS    LINE  new   Tourist 
Steamship  STKI'HAaiO 


13  DAYS  "an  ri  $75 


;.00 

UP 


To  Bermuda,  .'Vassnu  and  Havana 


To  Ksixisaii, Havana. Klng^ston  &  Colon 

For  the  tirst  time  you  may  cruise  among 
the  West  Indies  in  a  limited  time  and  cost. 

Electric  fans  in  rooms  and  forced  ventila- 
tion from  deck.  Sen  sports,  swimming 
pool,  excellent  cuisine,  orchestra.  Ship 
soes  to  dock  in  port 

As  n  l^iniit  of  ISO  Passengers  Is  Set 

an  Karly  Booking;:  Is  Advised 

Send  for  Handsome  Booklet  L. 

BOIVICIIVV  &  CO.,  17  State  St.,  IV.  Y. 


The0rient".sr$550 


MEXICO  "r 


$350 


SpringMediterranean 


83 
Days 


Comprehensive  Program,   1912 

Tours  to  Mediterranean,  British  Isles, 
Capitals,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Pension, 
Round  the  World. 

Booklets  tio^v  Ready 

GILLESMEKINPORTS  CO. 

1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  ¥.    200  Jf.  IStli  St. ,  Phila. 


Chautauqua  Oriental  Tour 

Sailing  Feb.  14.  Other  Tours,  Central 
Europe,  Norway  and  Russia.  Cultured 
Leadership.  The  ver^'  best  obtainable  in 
CULTURAL  TRAVEL. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 
Marquette  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 


ORIENT 


C  I,  A  RK  '  S 
FOIIRTKKIVTH 
.1  IV  .11  IT  A  L, 
C  R  V  I  S  I': 
$  4  O  O    UP 
Feb.  8,  'i2,  71  days,  by  specially  chartered 
S.  S.    Arabic,   shore    excursions    included; 
ao  tours  to  Europe.     $300  up.    Best  Routes. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Building.  New  York 


Eiirop 


-   Miss  Wyman's  Tours.    Party 
*'   of  Five.  Jan.6,per  Cunard  Line 
S.  S.  Caronia.    Sidly,  Italy,  Germany,  France, 
EB(I>i>d.     Moderate  terms.     Address 

Abbie  R.  Wyman,  HilUboro,  New  Hamp. 


Mediterranean  &  Orient 

Fall  and  Winter  Tours  and  Cruises 

Write  for  Particulars. 
Dr  AMrs.lI.S.  Paiae.filensFalU.ilf.T. 


In  "Cherry  Blossom  Season" 

JAPAN 

CHINA  and  KOREA 

Leave   San  Francisco  in  March 

Cost  about  same  as  good  living 
at  home.  Optional  return  via 
Trans-Siberian  route.  Send  for 
itinerary.  Address:  Room  21, 
225   Fifth    Avenue,    New  York. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb  Co. 


Boston 
Chicago 


New  York 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 
Detroit 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

Sailings  February  to  June 

A  varied  series  giving  the  very  best  of  Egypt, 
Palestine.  Turkey  and  Greece.  Leader,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Dunning,  former  editor  of  the  Con- 
gregationalist. 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

in  spring  and  summer,  covering  all  countries. 
Wide  range  of  prices. 

MOTOR  TOURS 

Finest  individual  service. 

H.  W.  DUNNING  &  CO. 

102  Congrre^ational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 


Kobfiion'g  ©Hi  WaxXa  Cours 

A  delightful  .Spring  trip.  .Sailing  Jan.  'JO.  on 
R.  M.  S.  "Franconia,"  for  .Spain,  Morocco, 
Sicily,  Italy:  The  Riviera,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo, 
&c.,  Paris,  London.  Ten  weeks — exclusively 
first  class — for  itineraries  address: 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Roltson    12  Laurence  St.,  Yonkers,  N.  T. 

ElROPE^ORrENT 

Select  parties.    Luxurious  Travel. 

Also,  "Practical  Tours." 

DePOTTKKTOlTRS  CO..  Ltd.   (S.td  year) 

FLATIRON  KUILbING,  JIEW  TOKK 


BABCOCK'S    TOURS         ESTABLISHED 

1900 

Europe  — Orient 

Price  $235  to  $1000 

Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted 

11S7  Dean  Street                                    Krooklyn, 

N.  T. 

46-1S3       IT  I  T  D  ^  D  17        S:too 
l»a.ys  E.  U  K.  W  r  t       and  up 

Visiting  all  the  principal  places. 

Booklet  on  request. 

STEWAKT    &    AVOODS 

363  Wasliington  St.,  lioston,  Mass. 


Europe  via  Mediterranean  ]tll\ 

July  sailings.     60tol00da>s.     Small   select 
parties.    14th  year.     Booklet  with  map. 
Johnson  Tours,  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore. 


V  ....^^^    Sail  February, 
kliriltlQ    March.  April. 

tmUPtl    3^„^/rest 
routes,  best  management,  best  testimonials, 
and  the  lowest  prices  in  the  world. 
TEMPLE  TOURS.  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Orient 


Travel  and  Resort  Directoru 


Southern  Railway 

Premier   Carrier   of  the    South 

For  the  Winter  Season  1911-1912 
^^  Inaugurated  Its  Winter  Service    Nov.  26th  ^^ 

O  Through  Trains  from  New  York  Daily  O 

Affording  Highest  Class  Service.      Pullman  Drawing-Room,   Compartment 
Cars ;    Sleeping,   Library   and   Observation   Cars ;    Dining  Car   Service. 

Touching  All  the  Important  Cities  and  Resorts 

SOUTH— SOUTHEAST-  SOUTHWEST 

24  Hours  Quicker  Time  to  CaHfornia 

Connecting  at   New  Orleans   with   "Sunset   Limited"   train   de   luxe. 
Write  for  Copy  of  Winter  Homes  in  the  South. 
ALEX.  S.  THWEATT,  Eastern  Pass.  Agt.  S.  H.  HARDWICK,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 

N.Y.  Office,  264  Fifth  Ave.,  cor.  29th  St.     H.  F.  CAR  Y,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt., Washington,  D.  C. 


TIVO  GRAIVD  CRLTISES  No.-. 
1912  (from  New  Yoik),  Feb.  1913  (from 
San  Francisi'o).  bv  the  palatial  cruising' 
steamer     "  VICTORIA,     H'lSE." 

Will  follow  same  itinerary  as  S.  S.  CLEVE- 
LAND. -  $6.>0  and  up.  includinj:  all 
necess.-iry  expenses  aboard  and  asliore. 

(U^^^A  Few  Accommodations  Available 
for  Second  Cruise  of  the  S.  S  Cleveland 
from  S.in  Francisco  Feb.  6.  1912.  DURA- 
TION OF  EACH  CRUISE  110  DAYS.  Also 
CriiisfS  to  the  Orient,  West  Indies, 
South  America,  Italy  and  Egiipt.  etc, 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
45  Broadway  New  York 


IM*m^AlMA  Our  10-day  cruise  to  Ha- 
**'»''■'»'■''•'*  vana  gives  you  six 
<lays  at  sea — a  delightful  journey  along  the 
coastwise  resorts  of  the  Southern  .States — and 
four  days  ashore— time  to  visit  a-11  points 
of  interest.  Or  for  an  extended  visit,  Cuba, 
and  particularly  Havana,  offers  unlimited 
diversions.  Ideal  climate,  excellent  hotels 
and  miles  of  splendid  roadways.  Write  for 
booklet. 

N.  Y,  &  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co . 

(Ward  I>iiie). 

General  Offices  :   Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 


University  Travel 


Leisurely  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient  inter- 
preted by  scholars.  Private  Yacht  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.     Write  for  annnunronients. 

Biirfaii  of Tnivorsitv  Travel.  11»  Triiiitv  PI.. Boston 


^^^=/( 


GOING  TO  WASHINGTON? 

Read  Harriet  E.  Monroe's 

"  Washington : 
Its  Sights  and  Insights" 

Illustrated  $1.00 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


er 


COLVU  TO  PARIS! 

Be  sure  to  read  F.  Berkeley  Smith's 
books:  <\\  "How  Paris  Amuses  It- 
self." Illustrated.  *1.50.  (2)  "ParU- 
iaiis  Out-<>r-no»rs.  "  How  they  live 
and  what  they  do  in  summer-time. 
Illustrated.  J1.50.  (3)  '•The  Real 
L,atin    Quarter   of  Paris."      $1.20. 

Goi^G  TO  i.o\noiv  1 

Don't  miss  F.  Berkele.v  Smith's  book 
"  lu  liondoii  Town."  Shows  you  the 
real  .Johnny  Bull  as  you  would  not 
otherwise  see  him.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 
AlsoFred'k  Hastings's  "Hack  Street* 
and  London  Slums. "    25  cents. 

FUNK  *  WAONALLS  COMPANT,  N»w  Torll 


EGYPT  and  THE  NILE 

Cook's  luxurious  steamers  leave  Cairo 
every.few  days  during  the  season.  iJaha- 
.beahs  and  Private  Steamers  for  charter. 
Frequent  sailings  by  large  Ocean  Steam- 
ers. New  York  to  Egypt  direct. 

ORIENT  TOURS  fHuTlfa^s^^ 

Tours.  Depart- 
ures Jan.  6. 10.  20.  24.  Feb.  3. 14.  20.  Mch  2. 
Itineraries  most  comprehensive. 

ROUND  the  WORLD  ^^S.'^ITatl 

private  party.  Last  departure  this  sea- 
son from  ISew  York,  Jan.  6. 

SOUTH  AMERICA  poT['.S?'"A?e''e 

months'  tour  leaves  New  York.  Jan.  20. 
Winter  and  Spring  Tours  to  Europe 

Send  for  Programme  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Broadway,  264  Fifth  Avenoe,  N.  Y. 
Boston. Philadelphia, Chicago, San  Francisco, 

Los  Angeles,  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

Cook's    Tr:> vellers'  Cheques  are 

<;oo<l  All  <»v<T  the  World. 


See  Europe  inaa  Auto! 

p?  E  free  from 
■•^  railway  trains. 
Stop  when  and 
where  you  please. 
Save  Time,  save 
Money,  enjoy 
more,  and  really 
SEE  EUROPE. 
We  have  lor  Hir« 
the  best  open  and  closed  Motor  Cars  for  British 
and  Continental  Touring  at  the  most  reason- 
able Tariff  in  Europe.  Literature,  detailed 
Itineraries,  also  copy  of  "Through  Europa 
In  an  Auto,  '  free  on  request.  Write  us  about 
everything  to  do  with  Motoring  AbroadI 
The  INTERNATIONAL  AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 
-  -  56  to  60,  Morning  Post  Buildings.  -  - 
.    .     Strand.  London.  W.C..  England.     •    - 


Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 

THE  IDEAL  WINTER  RESORT. 
NOW  OPEN.    Accommodates  400.    Out- 
door life  all  winter.     Beautiful  drives,  saddle 
riding,   tennis,   golf,  yachting,  sea  bathing. 

FINE  NEW  SWIMMING  POOL. 

Only  two    days  from    New   York    by    fast, 

luxurious  steamers,  sailing  twice  a  week. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Mgrs. 

Hamilton  Bermuda 


UailVERSITY  PRIXTS 

J'/fM  2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 

'Ir-ile^lJm  the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 

vJ'^iSffKl  <*"•'  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 

hundred.     Send  two-cent  stamp 

for  catalogue.     Bureau  of  Univ. 

Travel,    19  Trinity  PI.,    Boston. 


COtivil  tooths 

"The  Best  in  Travel  " 
SOUTH  AM ERICA-the  climax  in  travel. 
Special  tour   Feb.   3d,  return  via  Europe 
without  additional  charge. 
ROUND  THE  WORLD  from  San  Fran- 
cisco.    Feb.  6th. 
JAPAN-CHINA  and  TRANS-SIBERIA,  Feb.  Mb. 

SEND  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
10  Trinity  Place,  Uostoii,  Mass. 
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(Continued  from  page  1177) 
This  is  an  all-steel-car  train,  and  runs  from 
New  York  to  Asheville,  Savannah,  Jack- 
sonville, Aiken,  and  Augusta,  all  without 
changes.  It  began  to  run  on  Sunday, 
November  26. 

Many  of  the  same  points  are  niached 
(;omfortably  by  water  by  the  Old  Dominion 
Lim^  to  Norfolk,  or  l)y  th<'  Merchants  & 
Miners  Transportation  Company,  which 
has  among  its  Northern  ports  Boston,  Prov- 
idence, and  Philadeipliia,  and  among  its 
Southern  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Savannah, 
and  Jacksonville.  By  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  one  may  reach  all  that  region 
immediately  south  of  St.  l^ouis,  Louisville, 
and  Cincinnati.  Many  of  the  most  noted 
winter  resorts  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in 
the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  may  be 
reached  over  the  Queen  &  Crescent  route, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Illinois  Central  sys- 
tem. Among  these  are  Aiken,  Asheville, 
Camden,  Jacksonville,  and  Palm  Beach. 
For  th(^  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  one  trav- 
els by  the  Missouri  Pacific,  which  issues  a 
beautiful  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  place. 

SOUTHWARD    TO    FLORIDA 

Some  of  the  most  popular  winter  resorts 
are  found  on  the  coast  of  Florida  and  the 
South,  and  to  reach  these  the  tourist  has 
at  his  command  every  comfort  provided 
by  excellent  railway  or  steamship  service. 
Thus,  the  Clyde  Line  of  Steamers  has 
sailings  from  New  York  every  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  for 
(Charleston,  S.(^.,  and  Jacksonville,  Florida; 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  for  Brunswick, 
Georgia,  and  every  Friday  for  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  and  (Jeorgetown,  S.  C.  The  fare  to 
Jacksonville  is  $24.90,  excursion  $43.30; 
Charleston,  $20  and  $32;  Brunswick,  $22 
and  $37.30;  Wilmington,  $12  and  George- 
town, $15,  these  rates  including  meals  and 
berths  on  steamers.  By  railway,  direct 
routes  are  afforded  by  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  and  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  fare 
from  New  York  to  Jacksonville  being 
$26.30. 

Florida's  east  coast  offers  a  number  of 
famous  resorts.  Perhaps  the  most  popular 
of  these  is  Palm  Beach,  where  the  tourist 
who  feels  the  lure  of  the  sea,  and  enjoys  a 
semitropical  climate,  may  enjoy  the  very 
best  that  is  (o  be  found  in  hotel  life.  Far- 
ther north  on  the  coast,  not  many  miles 
from  Jacksonville,  is  St.  Augustine,  the 
oldest  city  in  the  United  State.-;.  Aside 
from  its  delightful  climate  and  luxurious 
hotels,  this  little  town,  with  a  permanent 
population  of  about  5,000  people,  has 
numerous  features  of  historic  interest, 
relies  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  two 
centuries  or  more  ago,  like  the  curious 
City  Gate,  to  int(>n>st  the  visitor.  Between 
St.  Augustine  and  Palm  Beach  the  Florida 
East  (^oast  Railway  touches  numerous 
smaller  resorts  at  which  the  tourist  may 
find  excellent  accommodations. 

There  are  nine  Florida  tours  planned  by 
the  Raymond  and  Whitcomb  Company, 
starting  from  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  and  each  occupying  a  month  or 
less  in  duration.  The  fare  ranges  from 
$310  to  $425.  Travel  by  steamship  or 
railway  is  optional  with  the  tourist.  Pro- 
longed stays  will  be  made  at  several  of  the 
large  hotels  of  the  State,  such  as  the  Ponce 
de  Leon  at  St.  Augustine,  the  Ormond  at 
Ormond,    the    Hotel    Royal    Ponciana    at 
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Florida 

CUBA— AUGUSTA-SOUTH 


VIA 


Atlantic    Coast    Line 


The 


Standard  Railway  of  the  South — The  Sea-level  Route 

Fine  Trains  Daily,  with   All- 

Steel,    Electric    Lighted 

^^^     P  ull  mans— Di  ni  ng     Cars 

l^iivtr}  ^^^^    Leaving  New  York,  from  Penn.  R.  R.  Station. 
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•'Floi-iil:i    A    W<>Nt  Iiiilinn    IJinited" 10:HS 

"Palmelto   I^liiiiteU" »:»*• 

"Const    I-lne    Floridu  .Mail"    J»::iO 

KFFKCTIVE    JAiMAKV     1ST,     Till; 

**Neiv    York    and    Florida     Special" 

(SSTH  !SK.A80.\)  WILL.  BK  I.\  0PKUAT10.\ 

Superior   Hoadtcat/.    Equipment  and  Sfrvire  to  AuQustu,  Suntnierritle^ 
Tliumasnille  and  Florida  Resorts. 
OFFICES:  IVKAV  r4»ICK,  B'way,  cor.  30th  St.:   KOSTO.V.  248  Washington  St. 
ADKLI'IIIA,  1019  ChestnutSt.:  BA LTI.^iOltK.  Light  &  Oemu  Sti 
WAMBl.^UTU.V,  1419  New  York  Ave.,  M.  W. 
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"Sunset  Limited" 

Elxtra  Fare  California  Train,  Semi-weekly  between 
New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco — New 
Steel  Pullman  Equipment — Drawing  Rooms,  Com- 
partments, Observation-Library  Cars — Dining  Car 
Service  best  in  the  world — Barber,  Valet,  Manicure, 
Ladies*  Maid,  Hair  Dresser,  Stenographer,  Tele- 
phone, Electric  Lights,  Fans,  Vacuum  Cleaners, 
Shower  Baths — 58  hours  to  Los  Angeles  — 72  hours 
to  San  Francisco — Every    Safety   and  Convenience. 

For  Pullman  reservations  apply  to  any  ticket  agent  or  address 

Southern   Pacific  Sunset  Route 


A 


366  or  1158  or  1  Broadway, 


New  York 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  TO  VISIT 

South  AmericaandPanama  Canal 

20,000  Mile  Cruise,  leaving  New  York  Jan.  20, 1912 

Calling  at  Port  of  Spain,  Pemambuco,  Santo*,  Buenos  Aires  (Across  the  Andes).  Punta  Arenas 
(through  the  Straits  of  Magellan),  Valparaiso,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bahia,  Para,  Bridgetown,  and 
a  visit  to  the  Panama  Canal.  Duration  of  Cruise  80  Days— Cost  $350  and  up.  Exceptional 
side  trips  every  wliere.    Cruises  De  Luxe  to  the  West  Indies. 


Fiv* 


Delightful  AX/TCTn      TlVTr^TITQ      Panama Canal.  Venezuela 

Cruises    to    the  W  HuD  1         ilNLyllllO  and   Bermuda 

Leaving  New  York  by  the  Palati&l  Twin  Screw  Steamers 


S.  S.  Moltke  (12,500  ton.s),  28  days,  Jan.  23,  Feb.  24.  1912,  $150  and  up. 
S.  S.  Hamburgdl.OOO  tons),  21  days,  Feb.  10,  March?,  1912,  $125  and  up. 
S.  S.  Moltke  (12,500  tons),  16  days,  March  26,  1912,  $85  and  up. 
Every  luxury  of  travel,  every  refinement  of  service  insured 


GRAND 

ANNUAL 
EVENT 

Around 
the  World 

November,  1912, 
and   February, 

1913,  by  the 
Large  Cruising 

Steamship, 

"VICTORIA 
LUISE' 

(i6,500  tons), 


GRAND  ANNUAL  CRUISE 
TO  THE  ORIENT 

By  the  most  palatial  cruising  steamer  afloat, 
S.  S.  "VICTORIA   LUISE"   (i6,5oo  tons). 

Sailing  from  New  York,  January  30,  1912,  on  a 
78-Day  Cruise  to  Madeira,  Spain,  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Orient.  Cost  $325 and  upward.  The 
"Victoria  Luise"  is  equipped  with  modern  feat- 
ures providing  every  luxury  and  comfort  on  long 
cruises.  . 

Italy   and    Egypt 

Special  Trip  by  the  superb 
transatlantic  liner  "Kaiserin 
Auguste  Victoria,"  the  larg- 
estandmostluxurioussteam- 
erof  the  service.  Leaves  New 
York  February  14,  1912,  for 
Madeira,  Gibraltar,  Algiers, 
Villefranche  (Nice).  Genoa, 
Naples  and  Port  Said.  To  or 
from  Port  Said,  $165  and  up. 
To  or  from  all  other  ports, 
$115  and  up. 


Send  for  booklets 

giving  information, 

etc. 

y  HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

'V- 41-45  Broadway       New  York 
Boston  Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 


Chicago 

San  Francisco 


Makes   repairs   neat 


and  quick.    Mends  harness,  shoes, 

canvas.    Myers'  Sevifing  Awl  makes 

Lock  Stitch.    $1  prepaid.    Big  money  for  agents. 

C.  A.  MYERS  CO.,  6381  Lexington  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 


THE  ROYAL  MAIL 
.STEAM  PACKET  CO. 


There  is  more  beauty  to  the 
square  foot  in  Bermuda  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world." 

William  Dean  Howells 

The  foremost  American  Nov- 
elist, so  declares  in  "A  Ber- 
mudan  Sojourn."  (Harper's 
Magazine.Uec.  jcontinuing:— 
"lused  to  recall  Italii  there, 
but  for  beard  y  Italy  is  nowhere 
beside  Bermuda.*' 

Round  Trip  $I0  and  up 
R.M.S.P.  TAG  US  5,545  Tons 

Accommodations  First-Class;  no 
second-class  or  steerage.  Orchestra, 
bilge  keels,  wireless,  etc. 
8.780  TONS     AOf  AFkf  A1\T       14.120   TONS 
REGISTER    /*il.t.^/*l#l/»l^    DISPLACEMENT 

Sailing  Every  Saturday  Commencing  Soon 
The  most  palatial  liner  ever  in  the  Bermuda  Service 

WEST  INDIES 
PAIVAMA  J.4MAICA 

!>>A.\TIAC10  HAVA\.% 

COro.^IBIA  VIO\KZtEL,A 

SEE  THE    CANAL   NOW  while  it  U  in  its  most 

interestirg  stage.  WRITE  FOR  BOOKLETS 

SANDERSON  4  SON,  Gen.  Agts. ,  22  State  St..  New  York 

16  South  La  Salle  St  ,  Chicago. 

W.  H.  EAVES.  N.E  PA..  200  Washington  St.. Boston 

or  any  Steamship  Ticket  Agent. 


STl^tALGHJasa  PLUMB  IINE 
fo  t/ieWinierUesorts  ofthe 

CAROLINAS,GE0RGIA 

FLORIDA  an</  CUBA 


N,EW  YORK 
PHILAOiEUPHIA 

BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 

flCHMOND 
■^^NORFOm 

raCeigh 

SOUTHERN 

PI 


_BRUNSWICK 
JACKSONVjILUE 


|ST.  AUGUSTINE 
lORMONO 
DAYTON  A 
I  \  '^NEW SMYRNA 
JITUSVILLE 

lOCKUEoae 

iSARAXoSA 

BEACH 

NASSAU 


HAVAfJA~yt1<f5lGHTS  KEY 


AH  Steel,  Electric-Lighted 
Observation    Car    Trains— 

The  Florida- 
Cuba  Special 

The  Atlanta- 
Birmingham  Special 

The  Seaboard 

Fast  Mail 

and  early  in  January 

The  Seaboard 

Florida  Limited 

onl.v  one  night  out  to 

PALM  BEACH 

ORLANDO,    TAMPA 

Get    our    Excursion    Rates 
Booklets  and  Schedules. 

W.  E.  Conklyn,  G.  E.  P.  Agt. 

1184  Broadway.      New  York 


SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 


Palm  Beach,  and  the  Royal  Palm  at  Miami. 
Four  of  these  tours  will  include  trips  to 
Nassau  in  the  Bahamas;  three  of  them  will 
embrace  several  days  in  Havana,  with  side 
trips  to  neighboring  points  of  interest,  and 
two  will  have  both  Havana  and  Nassau  in 
their  itinerary.  An  eight-day  cruise  to 
Florida,  commencing  on  Christmas  Day,  is 
planned  by  the  Marsters  Tours,  including 
visits  to  Baltimore,  Savannah,  and  Jack- 
sonville; fare,  $45.50.  The  same  company 
has  arranged  a  number  of  shorter  tours 
in  which  visits  are  made  to  Norfolk,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Richmond,  and  Charleston, 
with  special  trips  up  the  James  River.       ^ 

JAPAN    AND    AROUND    THE    WORLD 

The  trip  that  will  carry  the  tourist 
around  the  world  is  becoming  more  and 
more  popular.  "  GirdUng  the  globe  "  in  a 
short  space  of  time  is,  apparently,  not  at  all 
a  difficult  task,  and  the  vacationist  who 
would  employ  his  days  of  leisure  in  doing 
it  will  find  his  pathway  smoothed  out  for 
him  by  practically  any  of  the  large  tourist 
agencies. 

A  very  comfortable  and  complete  "  gir- 
dling "  trip  is  one  n  which  the  tourist  makes 
his  home  on  a  luxurious  ocean  steamer  and 
sails,  without  worry  or  inconvenience  as  to 
changing  from  one  conveyance  to  another, 
around  the  world.  Such  a  tour  is  offered 
by  the  17,000-ton  Hamburg- American 
cruiser  which  starts  from  San  Francisco 
February  6,  and  sails  westward  until  it 
reaches  New  York  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States.  This  trip  is  done  in 
110  days,  at  rates  from  $650  to  $1,450. 
These  rates  include  all  necessary  expenses 
aboard  and  ashore,  such  as  hotels,  guides, 
carriage  drives,  etc.  The  itinerary  is 
as  follows:  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Nagasaki,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Batavia, 
Singapore,  Rangoon,  Calcutta,  Colombo, 
Bombay,  Suez,  Port  Said,  Naples,  Gi- 
braltar, Southampton,  Cuxhaven,  New 
York.  Sufficient  time  for  sightseeing  and 
for  taking  various  side-trips  is  spent  at  the 
different  ports  visited,  the  longest  periods 
being  14  days  in  Japan  and  17  in  India. 

Of  "  personally  conducted  "  tours  around 
the  world.  Cook's  have  one  sailing  from 
New  York  by  Cunard  liner  Caronia,  Jan- 
uary 6,  and  arriving  in  San  Francisco 
June  20;  fare,  $2,200.  The  Clarks  have 
another,  taking  five  and  a  half  months, 
leaving  New  York  January  20;  fare, 
$2,150.  The  next  Raymond  and  Whit- 
comb  around-the-world  tour  starts  from 
New  York  February  3,  by  a  North  German 
Lloyd  steamer,  and  is  due  to  arrive  in  San 
Francisco  June  21.  The  cost  of  the  entire 
trip  is  $1,650. 

Japan  is  a  favorite  country  for  the  tourist 
who  travels  in  winter,  and,  to  reach  the 
Land  of  the  Cherry  Blossom,  San  Francisco 
is  naturally  the  principal  port  of  departure, 
altho  sailings  are  made  as  well  from 
Seattle  and  Vancouver.  From  San  -Fran- 
cisco there  are  numerous  tours  through 
Japan  from  January  to  May,  some  of 
which  include  trips  to  China.  One  of  these 
starts  March  5,  and  returns  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  early  July.  This  trip  includes 
China  and  Hawaii  in  its  Japan  itinerary; 
fare,  $1,450. 


Overdid  It. — "  Did  you  try  counting 
sheep  for  j'our  insomnia?" 

"  Yes,  doctor;  but  I  made  a  mess  of  it. 
I  counted  ten  thousand  sheep,  put  'em  on 
the  cars,  and  shipped  'em  to  market.  The 
wad  of  money  1  got  for  'em  made  me 
afraid  to  go  to  sleep." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 
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WHY  OUR  ARMY  IS  INEFFICIENT 


IN  SPITE  of  the  enormous  sums  wo  speud  for  military  effi- 
ciency, our  Army,  according  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  is 
wholly  unprepared  for  anything  but  peace.  War  with  a 
first-class  Power,  he  informs  Congress,  would  find  the  Army 
practically  ineffectual  owing  to  lack 
of  concentration,  lack  of  reserves, 
and  lack  of  field-artillerj'^  and  am- 
munition. At  the  same  time  we 
' '  pay  for  effective  riflemen  between 
t  wo  and  five  times  as  much  as  any 
iirst-class  Power  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,"  this  comparison  being 
made  "after  excluding  the  higher 
})ay  and  subsistence  which  our 
soldiers  receive."  If  we  had  any 
foar  of  the  imminence  of  war,  Sec- 
retary Stimson's  report  might  be 
considered  alarming,  remarks  the 
New  York  Times,  which  adds: 
^'But  the  Republic  is  at  pe!ace  with 
all  the  world  and  hopes  to  remain 
so."  "Every  intelligent  citizen 
knows  that  our  Army  is  unpre- 
pared for  war  with  a  first-class 
Power,"  but  our  unpreparedness 
"need  not,  and  does  not,  in  the 
least  disturb  the  national  equa- 
nimity," declares  the  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph.  "The  Amer- 
ican nation  is  not  looking  for  war," 
it  goes  on  to  say,  and,  "being  free 
from  entanglements  and  safe- 
guarded by  the  position  of  our  ter- 
ritory, we  need  no  military  estab- 
lishment maintained  on  a  war  foot- 
ing." "There  is  consolation,"  re- 
marks the  Chicago  Journal,  "in  the 
assurance  that  there  will  be  no 
occasion  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
Army  during  the  administration  of  so  pessimistic  a  secretary." 
In  the  main,  however,  altho  the  papers  refuse  to  be  alarmed 
over  Secretary  Stimson's  report,  they  indorse  his  demand  for 
greater  military  efficiency  and  comment  approvingly  on  the 
specific  reeommendations  he  offers  to  this  end. 


(-'opyrigtitv-tl  iiy  M.nnis  .v   l.wii,^. 

•WE    HAVE    SCATTERED    OUR    ARMY." 

Secretary  of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson.  in  his  first  uniiuul 
report,  declares  tiiat  owing  principally  to  the  laclv  of  concen- 
tration, the  Army  is  inefTective  for  "serious  active  service." 


These  recommendations,  we  are  told,  have  the  approval  of 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood,  Chief  of  Staff.  Some  of  the  sug- 
gestions are  the  result  of  lessons  learned  from  the  mobiUzation  on 
the  Mexican  border  last  spring.  The  chief  reforms  advocated  may 

be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

Concentration  of  the  Army's 
scattered  units,  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy as  well  as  efficiency;  main- 
taining a  large  portion  of  the 
regiments  of  the  mobile  Army  at 
war  strength;  shortening  the  term 
of  enlistment,  so  as  to  create  a  re- 
serve force  of  men  in  civil  life  with 
a  military  training,  to  be  available 
in  an  emergency;  establishing  a 
reserve  supply  of  ammunition  for 
the  field-artillery. 

The  two  main  defects,  Mr.  Stim- 
son finds,  are  the  post  system  and 
the  lack  of  reserves.  Of  the  dis- 
advantages and  incongruities  of 
the  post  system,  he  says: 

"The  mobile  Army  is  distributed 
among  forty-nine  armj'  posts  in 
twenty-four  States  and  Territories. 
Thirty-one  of  these  posts  have  a 
capacity  for  less  than  a  regiment 
each,  only  six  have  a  capacity  for 
more  than  a  regiment,  and  only  one 
has  a  capacity  for  a  brigade. 

"Nearly  all  of  those  posts  have 
l)oen  located  in  thoir  i)resent  situa- 
tions for  reasons  which  are  either 
now  totally  obsolete  or  which  were 
from  the  beginning  purely  local. 
Most  of  them  were  originally  placed 
whore  they  are  with  reference  to 
Indian  troubles  during  times  when 
such  troubles  were  possible.  Com- 
paratively few  of  them  are  in  po- 
sitions suited  to  meet  the  strategic 
needs  of  national  action  or  defense. 
"We  have  scattered  our  Army 
over  the  country  as  if  it  were  merely 
groups  of  local  constabulary  instead  of  a  national  organization. 
The  result  is  an  Army  which  is  extraordinarily  expensi\e  to  main- 
tain and  one  whose  efficiency  for  the  main  purpose  of  its  e.xistenco 
has  been  nullified  so  far  as  geographical  location  can  nullify  it." 

On  the  subject  of  reserves  he  says  in  part: 


TERMS:  $3  a  year,  in  advance;  four  months.  $1;  single  copy.  10  cents; 
postiiKe  to  Canada  85  cents  a  year,  other  foreign  postage  $1.50  a  year. 
RECEIPT  of  payment  is  shown  in  about  two  weeks  by  date  on  address  label: 
subscriplioii  iiichiding  tlic  tiiontli  iiaiiicil.  Instructions  for  RENEWAL, 
DISCONTINUANCE  or  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  slionid  be  sent  two  weeks 
before  the  date  they  are  to  go  into  effect.  Both  old  and  new  addresses  must 
always  be  given.  DISCONTINUANCE:  Wefindthat  many  of  our  suliscribers 
prefer  not  to  have  their  subscriptions  interrupted  and  their  files  brol<en  in 
case  they  fail  to  remit  before  expiration.     Nevertheless,  it  is  not  assumed 


that  continuous  service  is  desired,  but  subscribers  are  expected  to  notify  us 
with  rcasonalile  pronipincss  to  stop  if  the  paper  is  no  longer  required.  PRE- 
SENTATION COPIES:  .Many  persons  subscribe  for  friends,  intending  that 
the  paper  sliall  stop  at  ilie  end  of  the  year.  If  instructions  are  given  to  this 
effect,  they  will  receive  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
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"It  must  h<"  rcnu'mhcn'd  that  at  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
war  the  burden  of  national  defense  will  fall  first  on  the  regular 
Army  pending  the  ealling  out  of  the  organized  militia  and  na- 
tional volunteers.  The  Army,  on  the  ))eaee  footing  on  whieh 
we  habitually  maintain  it,  with  its  miniature  companies  and 
troops,  is  ineffeeti\e  for  any  such  serious  acti\'e  service.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  losses  Avhieh  are  certain  to  take  place  during 
the  first  six  months  of  operations  will  amount  to  a  \'ery  large 
percentage  of  tlu>  .\rmy's  strength.  It  is  therefore  alisolutely 
iniperati\e  that  pro\ision  sliould  be  made  by  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  regular  reserves  to  fill  up  and  maintain  this  first  line  of 
<lefense  during  the  necessary'  time  that  must  elapse  while  we 
are  preparing  and  mobilizing  our  militia  and  volunteers.  I 
urgently  reGommeud  that  legislation  to  this  end  be  adopted." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  field-artillery,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing startling  statements: 

"There  is  not  enough  field-artillery  ammunition  for  the  guns 
we  now  have  for  a  single  engagement  such  as  were  frequent  in 
the  Manchurian  war.  The  manufacture  of  this  material  in- 
volves processes  requiring  much  time  and  there  is  no  way  to 
hasten.  It  follows  of  course  that  provision  must  be  made  for 
such  material  long  in  advance  of  its  probable  use.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  appropriation  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  \nore 
than  fifty  years  to  secure  a  reasonable  supply  of  the  field-artil- 
lery guns,  carriages,  and  ammunition  that  woidd  be  neces.sary 
in  event  of  war." 

Clearly,  remarks  the  ProAidenee  Journal,  "there  are  too  many 
military  posts,  as  there  are  too  many  navy-yards";  and  it  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Secretary  Stimson's 
reforms : 

"When  it  comes  to  the  practise  of  concentration  of  units  the 
naval  strategists  are  more  fortunate  in  their  libertA^  than  those 
of  the  Army.  A  full-strength  fighting  fleet  is  being  developed 
by  Secretary  Meyer  without  need  of  congressional  action.  All 
that  is  asked  of  Congress  is  to  refrain  from  such  interference  as 
is  illustrated  in  the  agitation  to  send  half  the  fleet  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  With  the  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  the  desired  disposi- 
tions can  not  be  made  until  Congress  is  induced  to  abandon 
some  of  the  stations  among  which  the  troops  are  scattered  with- 
out reference  to  any  sensible  considerations." 

The  naval  review  at  New  York  and  the  mobilization  on  the 
Mexican  frontier,  says  the  Philadelphia  Preas,  "showed  the 
country  that  neither  the  Navy  nor  Army  was  ready  for  war." 
It  goes  on  to  say: 

!'The  maneuver  camp  in  Texas  proved,  as  every  one  who  knew 


our  .service  was  aware,  that  the  United  States  has  troops,  but 
no  army.  It  has  regiments,  })ut  it  has  not  in  the  modern  mili- 
tary sense  brigades,  divisions,  nor  an  army  corps,  and  a  modern 
war  can  not  be  fought  without  an  army-corps  organization. 

"This  organization  can  not  be  made  when  war  comes.  It 
must  l)e  prepared,  practised,  and  kept  in  order  for  war.  An 
iirray  of  20,000  troops  was  brought  together  in  Texas  with  sur- 
prizing rapidity,  but  they  came  there  by  regimental  units  and 
not  as  part  of  an  organized  force." 

"The  contingency  of  war.  however  remote  it  may  appear,  can 
not  be  regarded  with  apathy  or  indifference,"  urges  the  Balti- 
more Anwrican:  and  the  Indianapolis  Ni'im  insists  that  Congress 
could  not  do  better  than  to  i)ut  into  effect  all  of  Mr.  Stimson's 
recommendations.      Thv  News  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  nation  does  not  have  its  eyes  set  on  war.  We  think 
we  have  a  better  mission  in  the  world.  But  it  challenges  our 
common  sense  and  public  ^-irtue  that  in  maintaining  the  skele- 
ton Army,  which  is  to  be  the  country's  nucleus,  we  should  mis- 
manage as  badly  as  we  do.  We  need  concentration  of  army 
posts,  a  full  state  of  readiness — which  is  an  army's  chief  justi- 
fication— and  an  economical  administration." 

Particularly  emphatic  in  its  indorsement  of  the  Secretary's 
view  is  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  considers  our  present  es- 
tablishment "no  army  at  all."  "We  are  living  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise," it  declares,  "and  some  fine  day  we  shall  awaken  from  our 
Utopian  dream  of  peace  to  find  ourselves  helpless  before  some 
great  Power  whieh  drills  all  its  able-bodied  men." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Baltimore  Ncirs  thinks  that  we  have 
just  the  kind  of  army  we  need,  since  its  main  use  is  likelj'  to  be 
as  a  constabulary  force  rather  than  as  a  defense  against  an  out- 
side enemy.     To  quote: 

"Rightly  or  not,  we  have  come  to  look  upon  our  standing 
Army  not  with  reference  to  possible  international  conflicts  but 
as  a  last  resort  for  the  maintenance  of  internal  peace. 

"The  concentration  of  large  bodies  of  troops  in  single  for- 
tresses is  rendered  possible  in  Europe  by  the  size  of  European 
armies,  and  the  countries  are  not  so  small  but  that,  despite  it. 
troops  are  instantly  available  in  all  sections.  If  we  concentrate 
our  regiments,  this  advantage  must  be  surrendered;  and  it  is 
a  broad  question  whether  the  training  of  the  men  for  a  prob- 
lematical war  is  of  more  value  than  the  knowledge  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  everywhere  able  to  back  up  its  authority  by  arms. 
It  has  been  proved  that  a  handful  of  regulars  can  make  as  great 
an  impression  upon  rioters  as  a  regiment  of  militia — not  because 
they  are  more  efificient.  but  because  they  represent  the  Govern- 
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"SPREADING   THE    GOSPEL   OF   PROSPERITY   AND    OPPORTUNITY." 

Several  Governors  of  Northwestern  States  are  visiting  the  cities  of  the  East  in  a  special  train,  with  exhibit  cars  full  of  Northwestern 
products.  In  Baltimore  they  encountered  a  group  of  Southern  Governors  and  transportation  executives  who  had  gathered  to  discuss  tin- 
question  of  promoting  immigration  to  the  .South.  The  coml^ined  parties  are  liere  j)hotographed  on  l)oard  the  steamshij)  Howard  in 
Baltimore  harbor. 

Those  numbered  are:  1.  Gov.  Tasker  L.  Oddie,  Nevada;  2.  Gov.  A.  O.  Eberliarl.  Minnesota;  3.  Gov.  Robert  S.  Vessey,  .South  Da- 
kota; 4.  Gov.  H.  S.  Hadley,  Missouri;  5.  Gov.  Edwin  L.  Norris,  Montana;  6.  W.  W.  Finley.  Pres.  .Southern  Railway;  7.  Gov.  Joseph 
M.  Carey.  Wyoming;  8.  Gov.  .ludson  Harmon.  Ohio;  9.  Gov.  Edmond  F.  Noel.  Mi.s.sissippi;  10.  Gov.  William  Hodges  Mann.  Virginia: 
11.  Gov.  Austin  L.  Crothers,  ISIaryland:  12.  Ex-Gov.  .Tames  H.  Brady.  Idaho.  President  Western  Governor's  Special;  13.  Mayor  .]ann'> 
H.  Preston,  Baltimore;  14.  Lieut, -Gov,  Stephen  R,  Fitzgerald.  Colorado;  1.").  (Jov.  .John  Burke.  North  Dakota:  Ui.  Mr.  Daniel  Willard, 
President  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad. 


ment  and  all  its  resources  for  resistance  and  punishment.     The 
moral  effect  of  the  United  States  uniform  is  tremendous. 

■'In  the  effort  to  build  up  a  war  army  is  this  point  not  being 
overlooked?  If  we  can  not  imitate  Europe  in  both  respects,  is 
the  role  of  the  Army  as  a  constabulary  extraordinary  not  the 
more  valuable?" 


PENSIONS   AND   POLITICS 

As  NOBODY,  apparently,  expects  the  Sherwood  "dol- 
lar-a-day"  Pension  Bill  to  become  a  law,  its  passage 
.  l)y  the  House  last  week  is  discust  as  a  spectacular  move 
in  the  political  game  rather  than  as  an  act  of  legislation.  If  this 
bill  should  pass  the  Senate  and  receive  the  President's  signature, 
it  would  add.  according  to  various  estimates,  from  .S35,(K)(), ()()() 
to  ,f7r),()()0,()()()  to  the  pension  roll — that  is  to  say.  to  the  ta.xation 
of  the  general  public.  This  last  general  act  of  largess,  as  one 
editor  reraarkg,  discards  all  limitations.  Some  Republican 
papers  characterize  is  as  a  bribe  for  the  "old  soldier"  vote  so 
shamelessly  offered  that  the  old  soldier  himself  must  resent  the 
iusidt.  In  this  bill,  declares  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
every  consideration  of  reason  is  thrown  aside  and  the  payment 
provided  is  "a  mere  gratuity,  a  mere  'hand-out  of  unexampled 
dimensions,  offered  with  unconcealed  cynicism  just  when  the 
old  soldiers  are  about  to  cast  their  votes  in  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion." Its  authorization  by  the  House,  remarks  the  Baltimore 
Sun  (Ind.  Dem.),  "was  an  act  of  political  cowardice,  pure  and 
simple,  in  which  both  parties  showed  the  white  feather." 

The  bill  was  adopted  by  a  non-partizan  \o\e  of  229  to  92,  all 
the  Republicans  but  eight  voting  for  it  and  eighty-four  Demo- 
crats, including  their  leader,  Mr.  Underwood,  against  it.  But. 
as  the  press  point  out,  the  Democrats  control  the  House,  and 
therefore  to  them  belongs  the  praise  or  the  blame  for  what  the 
House  does.  The  Democratic  Congressmen  who  voted  for  this 
prodigal  swelling  of  the  pension  list,  say  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents, were  moved  in  part  by  the  desire  to  "put  President 
Taft  in  a  hole"  by  passing  a  pension  bill  so  indefensible  that  he 
would  have  to  veto  it,  and  in  part  by  considerations  touching  the 
old-soldier  vote  in  their  own  districts  and  their  own  approach- 
ing contests  for  reelection.     In  connection  with  the  latter  phase 


of  the  situation  it  is  notable  that  those  Democrats  who  opposed 
the  bill  on  a  roll-call  vote  were  chiefly  from  the  Southern  States, 
where  the  Union  veteran  vote  is  a  negligible  factor.  As  an 
effort  to  embarrass  the  President  and  his  party  the  move  is  re- 
garded in  man.\-  quarters  as  of  very  doubtful  efficiency-.  Thus 
in  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Tittiea  (Ind.  Dem.) 
we  read: 

"If  the  Democrats  should  be  able  to  put  the  Pension  Bill 
through  the  Senate,  as  they  have  through  the  Hou.se,  and  get 
it  signed  by  the  President,  the  political  effect  of  such  an  ob\'ious 
political  sop  would  be  doubtful.  But  every  one  knows  that  the 
President  will  veto  it.  The  Democrats  will  be  blamed — as  they 
have  been  blamed  already  by  their  own  leaders — for  breaking 
their  economy  pledges,  and  still  no  money  will  reach  the  dis- 
tricts. The  same  thing  will  happen  in  regard  to  the  Public 
Buildings  Bill.  And  whatever  credit  comes  from  it  will  go  to 
President  Taft." 

"No  Republican  President  ever  vetoed  a  pension  bill  and 
none  will  ever  do  it,"  declares  Representative  Richard  W.  Aus- 
tin (Rep.),  of  Tennessee.  But  his  confidence  on  this  point  does 
not  .seem  to  be  very  widely  shared.  Mr.  George  Griswold  Hill, 
in  his  Washington  correspondence  to  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.),  reports  that  "there  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
familiar  with  the  views  of  President  Taft  that  he  will  veto  the 
Sherwood  Bill  if  that  measure  is  presented  for  his  approval." 
He  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  has  been  said  that  no  President  ever  vetoed  a  pension 
bill  on  the  eve  of  a  national  election,  but  even  if  that  is  so  it 
will  make  no  difference  to  President  T&i{,  who  will  veto  everv- 
bill  sent  to  him  unless  he  can  honestly  approve  it,  wholly  with- 
out regard  to  the  effect  such  a  veto  may  have  on  his  chances 
of  reelection.  Never  within  the  memory  of  politicians  now 
li^•ing  has  there  been  a  President  who  was  so  indifferent  to  ap- 
peals ba.sed  on  the  assumption  that  this,  that,  or  the  other  act 
would  affect  his  political  welfare." 

In  fact,  declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "this 
piece  of  Democratic  stupidity  will  place  a  great  opportunity  iu 
the  hands  of  the  President,  if  the  bill  passes  the  Senate,  as  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  it  will."  This  independent  paper  goes  on 
to  say: 

"  By  \  etoing  so  vicious  a  measure,  he  could  greatly  strengthen 
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IS  UNCLE  SAM  A  MYTH,  TOO? 

— Bradley  in  the  Ciiicago  News. 


WHERE    THINGS    ARE    NOT    WHAT    THEY    SEEM. 


himself  with  the  steady  and  right-thinking  people  of  the  country. 
If  he  interposes  his  executive  authority  and  prevents  this  un- 
blushing raid  on  the  Treasury,  he  will  knock  one  plank  clean 
out  of  the  Democratic  platform  next  year  before  it  is  framed, 
for  he  would  make  ridiculous  any  pretense  of  anxiety  to  keep 
down  pubhc  expenditures.  It  is  well  known,  moreover,  that  Mr. 
Taft  was  ready  last  winter  to  veto  this  bill — or  one  substantially 

the  same — if  Congress  sent  it  to  him 

"A  downright  veto  by  him  would  awaken  a  great  response 
from  sober  citizens,  and  help  him  with  them  more  than  a  dozen 
trips  or  a  hundred  speeches." 

During  the  debate  on  the  bill  a  Democratic  Congressman,  Mr. 
Dies,  of  Texas,  arraigned  his  colleagues  in  the  following  terms: 

"It  may  be  that  to  be  honest  on  this  question  would  beat  us 
for  the  Presidency  and  leave  some  of  our  Democratic  seats 
vacant.  I  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  a 
great  many  seats  here  on  both  sides  of  the  chamber  that  ought 
to  be  vacant.  I  do  not  doubt  the  honesty  of  this  bodj%  but  I 
have  lost  respect  for  its  courage.  I  think  decapitation  for  a  good 
many  cowardly  statesmen  here  would  do  this  Republic  good." 

Where  the  question  of  courage  comes  in  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  further  statements  in  The  Evening  Post: 

"No  one  can  read  even  hastily  the  debate  on  the  Pension 
Bill  in  the  House  without  perceiving  that  an  enormous  but 
secret  political  pressure  was  applied  to  Representatives.  The 
arguments,  the  serious  warnings,  the  sound  reasons  of  public 
policy  were  aU  on  one  side,  but  the  votes  were  on  the  other.  Of 
this  the  explanation  was  frankly  given  by  more  than  one  speaker. 
Members  were  being  intimidated.  Their  defeat  at  the  polls 
was  threatened  if  they  stood  out  against  the  bill.  Letters  and 
telegrams  poured  in  upon  them.  Who  was  behind  this  organ- 
ized movement?  Why,  undoubtedly,  what  one  Union  veteran, 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  has  described  as  the  pension  ma- 
chine. Its  seat  is  at  Washington,  but  it  has  its  agents  all  over  the 
country.  On  signal  from  headquarters,  concerted  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  doubtful  member,  who  is  plied  from 
his  home  district  with  mingled  appeals  and  threats.  The  men 
who  engineer  this  pension  machine  know  exactly  what  they 
want.  They  are  determined  that  the  annual  pension  burden 
shall  never  be  lessened.  Where  death  cuts  it  down  by  thou- 
sands, they  propose  to  increase  it  by  millions.  Class  after  class 
they  seek  to  include  in  the  scope  of  pension  laws.  When  the 
veterans  are  all  gone,  their  widows  and  descendants  Avill  next 
come  in  for  enlarged  appropriations.  All  this  may  as  well  be 
understood  and  faced  at  once.  It  constitutes  not  only  a  pub- 
lic scandal  and  a  national  demoralization,  but  a  standing  danger 
to  public  finance.     How  can  there  be  an  approach  to  a  scientific 


budget  or  a  reasonable  system  of  taxation  if  these  huge  sums 
can  be  suddenly  flung  upon  the  debit  side?  Sooner  or  later 
the  country  will  have  to  smash  the  pension  machine.  The  be- 
ginning of  that  job  the  Democrats  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  President  Taft." 


OUR   PASSPORT  BROIL    WITH  RUSSIA 

THE  VOTE  OF  300  TO  1  by  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  Sulzer  Bill  demanding  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Russian  treaty  of  1832,  because  of  Russia's 
persistent  discrimination  against  our  Jewish  citizens,  was  prac- 
tically foreshadowed  by  the  unanimity  of  press  opinion  upon 
this  point.  Votes  of  Congressmen  and  editorials  of  daily  papers 
show  that  this  is  neither  a  party  nor  a  sectional  question.  Our 
"supine  consent"  to  a  "permanent  insult  from  Russia"  rouses 
the  New  York  American  (Ind.)  to  a  burst  of  indignation — "while 
we  permit  Russia  to  throw  out  as  she  pleases  passports  carried 
by  American  citizens  of  a  religious  faith  distasteful  to  her,  we 
politely  recognize  every  passport  that  Russia  sends,  and  give 
full  welcome  to  citizens  bringing  with  them  the  Russian  relig- 
ious belief  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  that  belief,  involving  religious 
control  of  government  and  of  citizens,  is  absolutely  repugnant 
to  American  institutions  and  American  doctrines."  That  this 
{'supine  consent"  has  at  last  come  to  an  end  is  indicated  not 
only  by  the  action  of  Congress,  but  by  President  Taft's  official 
notice  to  Russia  of  this  Government's  intention  to  abrogate  the 
treaty. 

Going  a  step  farther,  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.) 
would  "abrogate  also  the  Extradition  Convention  of  1887  with 
Russia,"  which  is  "far  more  advantageous  for  Russia  than  for 
us,  since  it  enables  the  Czar  to  pursue  and  apprehend  fugitives 
whose  real  offenses  are  political,  whenever  non-political  crimes 
can  be  successfully  alleged  against  them."  The  Russian  police- 
spy  system,  it  thinks,  "would  be  greatly  handicapped,  were  this 
country  to  become  an  inviolable  asylum  for  Russian  fugitives 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  convention." 

Thus  in  a  host  of  American  dailies  denunciations  of  Russia's 
conduct  lead  to  declarations  that  abrogation  is  the  only  course. 
Yet  here  and  there  an  editor  is  found  pointing  out  some  other 
solution.     Instead  of  repealing  the  treaty,  suggests  the  Buffalo 
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DBUONSTRATIVE     MEETING    OF    TWO    OLD-TIME     FRIENDS. 

— Fox  in  the  Chicago  Evrnina  Posl. 


THE     DISSOLVING     VIEW. 

— Macaiiley  in  the  New  York  World. 


SWEET    DREAMLAND    FACES   PASSING    TO    AND    FRO. 


Express  (Rep.),  why  not  "adopt  the  policy  of  canceling  at  once 
the  exequatur  of  any  Russian  consul  who  declines  to  approve  a 
jiassport  for  an  American  citizen"?     Quoting  further: 

"That  would  not  have  to  be  done  more  than  two  or  three 
times  before  the  Czar's  Foreign  Office  would  begin  to  bestir 
itself  and  ask  what  was  the  matter.  That  would  force  nego- 
tiations of  some  kind  without  directly  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  trade  which  Americans  now  enjoy  in  Russia.  The 
Russian  Government  might  retaliate,  just  as  it  may  retaliate 
for  the  repeal  of  the  treaty.  If  so,  we  should  be  no  worse  off 
than  we  will  be  after  repealing  the  treaty.  And  anyhow,  it 
would  become  impossible  to  put  us  off  any  longer  with  a  promise 
of  investigation  and  an  answer  sometime  in  the  indefinite  future, 
as  Russia  has  been  doing  for  the  last  forty  years." 

The  suggestion,  however,  Avhich  occurs  most  frequently  is 
that  the  difference  of  opinion  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  tri- 
bunal for  arbitration,  and  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.), 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Rep.),  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 
(Dem.),  and  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Ind.)  lend  their  support  to  this 
proposition,  which  has  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
White  and  ex-President  Roosevelt.  What  we  want,  explains 
the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  is  an  authoritative  judicial 
interpretation  of  a  disputed  article  in  a  treaty  negotiated  eighty 
>ears  ago. 

But  "there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate,"  objects  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat  (Rep.),  or,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 
puts  it,  recourse  to  The  Hague  should  be  had  only  when  diplo- 
matic measures  have  failed,  and  there  is  danger  of  letting  loose 
the  dogs  of  Avar.  In  this  case,  similarly  comments  the  New 
York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  our  honor  as  a  sovereign  nation  would 
not  permit  us  to  "accept  and  abide  by  an  adverse  finding  by  the 
tribunal."  In  short.  The  Times  thinks  the  question  not  "jus- 
ticiable." The  tmanimous  action  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, says  The  Times  elsewhere,  will  reenforce  powerfully  the 
I*i-esident  and  the  Department  of  State  in  the  negotiations  now 
ill  progress,  and  will  make  it  plain  to  the  Czar  that  the  protest 
is  made  "not  by  American  .lews,  but  by  the  American  people." 
The  negotiations  here  mentioned  have  been  carried  on  at  St. 
Petersburg  between  Ambassador  Guild  and  the  Russian  Foreign 
Office,  and  President  Taft  thus  hopefull\-  refers  to  them  in  his 
"foreign  relations"  message  to  Congress: 

I' I  believe  that  the  Government  of  Russia  is  addressing  it.self 


seriously  to  the  need  of  changing  the  present  practise  under  the 
treaty,  and  that  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  to  warrant 
the  continuance  of  those  conferences  in  the  hope  that  there  may 
soon  be  removed  any  justification  of  the  complaints  of  treaty 
violation  now  prevalent  in  this  country." 


THE  LAST  NEWS  OF  THE  "MAINE" 

SOME  THIRTEEN  years  ago  we  were  "remembering  the 
Maine"  literally  "with  a  vengeance."  To-day,  with  the 
report  of  the  Vreeland  Board  demonstrating  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  outside  explosives,  the  press  agree  that  it  is  time 
to  "forget  the  Maine."  "We  have  dug  up  the  Maine  from  the 
ooze  of  Havana,  but  w-e  have  not  uncovered,  and  in  all  human 
probability  never  Avill  uncover,  the  essential  fact  sought — who 
destroyed  the  ship?"  But,  continues  the  Chicago  Tribune,  in 
words  equally  expressive  of  editorial  sentiment  in  scores  of  other 
sanctums,  "we  have  cleared  its  officers  of  blame  for  negligence, 
and  that  is  well  worth  while — for  the  rest,  let's  end  the  chap- 
ter." Tho  the  cause  has  been  found,  "the  hand  that  did 
the  deed  is  not  disclosed,"  remarks  the  New  York  Commercial, 
and  other  dailies  note  that  the  destruction  of  the  .\fainc  is  as 
much  a  mastery  as  ever,  a  mystery  which  manj-  of  them  think 
win  go  down  unsolved  to  future  ages.  There  is  no  lack  of  edi- 
torial conjecture  as  to  whether  Spanish  fanatics,  or  Cubans  de- 
siring to  force  a  war,  were  responsible,  but  for  the  most  part  we 
find  a  substantial  agreement  with  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times' s 
declaration  that  the  case  against  the  Spanish  Govermnent  "re- 
mains not  proven."  We  have  nothing  more  definite,  obser\-es 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  than  Admiral  Chadwick's  statement  in 
his  recent  book: 

"That  the  Spanisli  (ioveniment  was  in  any  way  respons;V>Ie 
for  the  detonation  of  the  fatefuj  fuse,  except  through  want  of 
precautions  against  such  action,  is  not  and  was  not  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  a  moment  supposed." 

Still,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  and  Toledo  Blade  can  not  help 
avowing  sentiments  akin  to  those  of  the  New  York  Event ntf 
Mail,  which  is  fully  convinced  that  "the  wave  of  wrath  which 
rolled  over  the  American  people  was  justified."  Even  the  New 
York  paper  adds,  however: 

"But  it  is  all  past  and  gone.     The  crime  which  attached  itself 
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to  the  skirts  of  Castile  has  been  terribly  expiated.     The  price 
of  empire  which  Spain  paid  staggered  l^he  world.      The  woful 

del)t  has  been  discharged  to  the  last  penny 

■•The  dastardly  blow  never  represented  the  nature  of  the 
Spanish  people.  Let  us  remember  that — and  let  us  not  forget 
that  it  is  Spain  that  has  most  deeply  suffered  from  the 
consequences  of  that  dark  crime  at  Havana  in  February  of 
1898." 

Tho  the  Vreeland  Board's  findings  substantiated,  in  gen- 
eral, those  of  the  earlier  board  headed  by  Captain  Sampson, 
tho  the  opinions  of  the  American  people  and  of  Europe  are 
likely  to  be  little  changed,  this  investigation  was  worth  while, 
is  the  judgment  on  every  hand.  It  is  a  great  relief,  thinks  the 
New  York  Sun,  "to  feel  that  so  far  as  expert  knowledge  can 
determine  from  an  inspection  of  the  entire  wreck  as  it  lies  bared 
to  the  sky,  the  United  States  Navy  is  not  responsible  for  the 
disaster  that  was  fraught  with  such  dire  consequences." 

Yet  those  who  have  always  believed  the  Maine  was  blown  u}) 
by  an  interior  explosion  are  not  likely  to  change  their  minds 
even  now,  it  occurs  to  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  to  say.  This 
remark  is  verified  by  Admiral  Melville's  reiteration  of  his  "belief 
that  the  Maine  was  destroyed  from  within"  and  by  an  editorial 
in  the  Hartford  Times,  which  stubbornly  asserts  that  "the  ex- 
plosion on  the  Maine,  like  those  which  have  wrecked  so  many 
French  war-ships,  was  the  result  of  an  internal  cause." 

A  story  which  corroborates  the  report  of  the  naval  committee, 
in  the  view  of  the  Baltimore  American,  but  which  leaves  the  mys- 
terj'  as  deep  as  ever,  according  to  the  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Star,  is  told  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Brice,  who  was  United 
States  consul  at  Matanzas  in  1898.  This  is  his  statement,  as  it 
appears  in  the  newspapers: 

"Two  nights  before  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  a  man  whom 
1  know  and  who  was  not  an  American  oame  to  my  residence  at 
midnight,  and  upon  the  promise  that  I  would  not  reveal  his  name, 
t  :)ld  me  the  Maine  would  be  blown  up.  I  sent  a  special  messen- 
ger to  Fitzhugh  Lee,  Consul-General  at  Havana,  but  the  officials 
there  failed  to  credit  the  warning.  The  next  day  the  explosion 
took  place. 

"When  I  returned  to  the  United  States  I  reported  the  inci- 
dent to  President  McKirdey  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
President  requested  that  no  publicity  be  given  to  the  incident 
at  that  time.  I  respected  his  wish,  l)ut  feel  at  lilierty  to  make  a 
statement  now  that  the  Naval  Board  has  reported  that  a  mine 
touched  off  from  the  outside  caused  the  ship's  magazine  to 
explode." 

Amplifying  this  brief  account  later,  Mr.  Brice  says  that  he 
recognized  his  mysterious  caller  as  "a  former  Spanish  officer  no 
longer  connected  with  the  Spanish  Army,  and  a  Cuban  sym- 
pathizer," and  that  this  man  "referred  to  the  passageways  from 
the  Governor's  palace,  and  said  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
destruction  was  to  be  executed  from  there  or  whether  the  mine 
was  already  planted  and  the  battle-ship  was  located  by  direction 
of  the  authorities  in  a  position  where  it  would  stand  or  the  wind 
would  swing  it  over  the  mine  at  a  certain  hour." 

The  findings  of  the  Maine  Board  of  Inquiry  are,  of  course, 
more  detailed  and  more  technical  than  that  of  the  earlier  inves- 
tigators, who  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  testimony  of 
divers,  and  differ  with  it  as  to  the  precise  location  of  the  orig- 
inal explosion,  but  in  essentials  the  reports  are  in  accord.  To 
quote  the  vital  paragraphs  from  the  document  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  last  week: 

"The  l)oard  finds  that  the  injuries  to  the  bottom  of  the  Maine 
were  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  charge  of  a  low  form  of  explo- 
sive exterior  to  the  ship  between  frames  28  and  31,  strake  B, 
port  side. 

"This  resulted  in  igniting  and  exploding  the  contents  of  the 
six-inch  reserve  magazine,  A-14-M,  said  contents  including  a 
large  quantity  of  black  powder. 

"The  more  or  less  complete  explosion  of  the  contents  of  the 
remaining  forward  magazine  followed.  The  magazine  explosion 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  vessel." 


PUBLICITY   FOR   RAILROAD   FINANCE 

AUTOMATIC  REGULATION  of  raih-oad  securities 
looms  into  view  in  the  report  of  the  commission 
-  appointed  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
federal  regulation  in  this  field.  Under  present  conditions,  the 
commission  finds,  the  proposed  federal  regulation  of  stock  and 
bond  issues  would  involve  irreconcilable  conflict  with  State  laws. 
So  instead  of  regulation  at  Washington,  it  advocates  a  publicity 
so  complete  that  the  security-buying  public  will  be  able  to  do 
its  own  regulating.  As  the  Pure  Food  Law  enables  a  man  to 
know  what  he  is  buying,  altho  it  does  not  certify  that  the  thing 
he  is  buying  is  good  for  him,  so  would  it  be  with  a  securities 
law  based  on  the  recommendations  of  this  commission.  "Accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning  the  issue  of  securities 
and  the  expenditure  of  their  proceeds  is  the  matter  of  most 
importance,"  say  the  commissioners.  "It  is  the  one  thing  on 
which  the  federal  government  can  effectively  insist  to-day;  it 
is  the  fundamental  thing  which  must  serve  as  the  basis  for 
whatever  additional  regulation  may  be  desirable  in  the  future." 
The  commissioners,  with  President  Hadley  at  their  head,  are 
unanimous  in  their  conclusions.  "It  would  be  fortunate, 
indeed,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  "if  there 
were  unanimous  acceptance  of  their  recommendations." 

After  discussing  the  effect  which  the  issue  of  stock  at  less  than 
par  may  have  on  interstate  commerce,  the  report  says: 

"As  far  as  concerns  the  immediate  action  of  Congress,  we 
believe  that  stringent  provisions  regarding  publicity  of  stock 
and  l)ond  issues,  which  will  show  how  far  the  laws  are  obeyed, 
and  will  enable  the  federal  government  to  hold  the  railroad 
officials  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  not  obeying  them, 
will  be  more  salutary  and  more  effective  than  any  new  statutory 
demands.  So  long  as  the  railways  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce are  chartered  by  the  States  and  subject  to  State  laws 
regarding  their  securities,  added  federal  restriction  wiU  tend  to 
create  further  confusion  in  a  situation  already  too  complex. 

"But  we  also  believe  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  system  of  dual  control  and  the  conflict  of  State  laws 
will  become  so  manifest  that  further  legislation  on  the  subject 
will  be  imperative 

"In  place  of  any  added  federal  requirements  concerning 
payment  for  capital  stock,  your  commission  recommends  the 
adoption  of  provisions  regarding  publicity  which  will  show  the 
actual  facts  regarding  stock  and  bond  issues  in  the  several 
States  and  the  consideration  received  therefor 

' '  An  act  of  this  kind  does  not  limit  the  freedom  of  the  several 
States  to  make  any  kind  of  laws  which  they  please  regarding 
their  own  corporations." 

As  a  further  step  in  the  publicity  plan,  the  comnaission  would 
give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  full  power  to  make 
physical  valuations.  Under  these  conditions  the  commissioners 
believe  that  market  values  will  be  adjusted  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  purchaser,  and  that  water  will  not  creep  into  stocks. 
This  view  is  echoed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  press.  In  the 
Chicago  Evening  Fast  (Ind.),  we  read: 

"The  Hadley  report  takes  the  position  tliat  the  federal  regu- 
lation of  railroad  securities  is  neither  so  difficult  nor  so  easy  as 
has  been  thought.  It  will  not  be  difficult,  says  the  commission, 
to  remedy  in  large  measure  the  evils  of  over-capitalization,  of 
excessive  jjromotional  profits,  of  high  rates  due  to  extravagance 
and  bad  management.  An  illuminating  publicity  which  would 
enable  in\'estors  to  prote(!t  themselves  would  to  a  large  degree 
cure  these  troubles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  commission  in- 
sists, those  who  talk  glibly  about  a  federal  supervision  of  every 
issue  of  railway  stocks  or  bonds  fail  wholly  to  consider  the  great 
difficulties  in  the  way.  Such  a  course  would  be  undesirable  for 
several  reasons,  which  are  duly  gone  into.  The  false  air  of 
soundness  and  security  which  the  Government's  'O.  K.'  would 
give  to  a  proposed  issue  of  stock  is  alone  enough  to  condemn 
the  plan  on  grounds  of  public  policy." 

"Publicity  uniform  for  the  whole  country  will  have  a  corrective 
force  against  future  inflation  and  an  informing  force  in  public 
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rate  regulation  and  private  investment,"  says  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.J,  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.)  agrees  that 
"the  true  protection  of  the  publie.  the  shipper,  the  fonsumer, 
and  the  investor"  lies  in  "the  liillcst  i)ossil)le  publicity." 


POSTAL   PROFITS  AND    IMPROVEMENTS 

THE  POSTAL  SURPLUS  of  .f219,000  announced  by 
Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  in  his  report.  \vli(>ther 
real,  as  most  editors  gladly  admit,  or  nominal,  as  more 
critical  observers  insist,  should  at  least,  declares  the  Springfield 
Repuldicaji  (Ind.),  "kill  the  old  notion  that  the  postal  deficit 
was  the  act  of  God."  If  the 
surplus  is  real,  "the  Taft  Ad- 
ministration deserves  much 
credit  for  an  achievement  that 
none  of  its  predc<cessors  has 
been  able  to  exhibit  for  nearly 
thirty  yc^ars,"  and,  continues  the 
S|)ririgfield  daily,  "had  the 
same  announcement  been  made 
in  the  last  year  of  the  Roose- 
velt Administration,  we  sliould 
have  been  fairly  deafened  by 
the  shrieking  chorus  of  praise 
and  congratulation  over  this 
'  uni)aralleled  administrative  tri- 
umph.'" Yes,  "but  in  these 
sad  and  sober  days  from  which 
the  glamour  has  faded,"  re- 
marks the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.),  it  appears  to 
many,  especially  in  insurgent 
ranks,  as  being  "not  much  to 
brag  about."  Still,  the  boasters 
appear  to  outnumber  the  scof- 
fers. And  in  their  ranks  ap- 
pear not  only  Administration  supporters  but  Progressive  journals 
like  th(^  Jersey  City  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  Newark  Newti  (Ind.), 
and  Chicago  Record-llvrald  (Ind.),  and  opposition  dailies  like 
the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind. 
Dem.).  The  Dallas  Aewx  (Dem.)  even  contends  at  some  length 
that  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  brought  "more  vigor,  enterprise,  and 
initiative  to  the  management  of  the  country's  postal  affairs" 
than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  liis  "record  of  undis- 
puted accomplishments"  makes  him  "probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Postmaster-General  the  country  has  ever  had." 

Now  the  "three  cheerful  features"  in  what  is  usually  a  "de- 
pressing" report,  are,  according  to  the  Baltimore  Sun, 

"First — A  surplus  instead  of  the  customary  deficit. 
"Second — A  promise  to  urge  a  parcel-post. 
"Third — A  promise  of  one-cent  letter  postage." 

Several  parcel-post  l)ills.  it  will  b(>  remembered,  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress,  and  some  definite  action  in  the  near 
future  seems  more  than  likely.  The  Newark  Neirs  finds  "much 
to  commend"  in  Mr.  Hitchcock's  scheme  for  its  gradual  inau- 
guration, first  upon  rural  free-delivery  routes  and  in  cities  ha\  - 
ing  mail-carrier  delivery.  But  in  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  (Ind. 
Dem.)  we  read: 

"A  parcel-post,  o\er  rural  delivery  routes  and  in  the  cities, 
where  there  can  not  possibly  bo  competition  with  the  express 
monopoly!  The  recommendation  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  a 
false  pretense,  to  mislead  the  people,  and  keep  them  quiet.   .   .  . 

"  What  it  means,  and  all  tliat  it  means,  is  that  there  shall  be 
no  interference  with  the  express  monopoly  if  Mr.  Hitchcock  can 
help  it.  He  proposes  to  us(>  the  pow(T  of  his  office  to  pre\ent 
the  establishment  of  a  d(M'<>nt  par('i>l-post  while  pretending  to 
favor  it  at  some  future  time,  after  tlie  way  has  been  paved!  " 


Reading  Postmaster-General  Hitchcock's  report  we  learn  that 
at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  department  had  a  surplus 
of  S219,118,  altho  but  two  years  ago  the  service  was  in  arrears 
to  the  extent  of  over  $17,000.  Mr.  Hitchcock  says  further  at 
this  point: 

"The  wiping  out  of  the  deficit  has  been  accomplished  without 
(•urtailm<'nt  of  postal  facilities.  On  the  contrary,  important 
extensions  have  been  made  in  every  branch  of  the  service.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  present  administration  there  have  been  estab- 
lished 'A.T'.'A  new  post-offices,  delivery  by  carriers  has  been  pro- 
\  ided  in  180  additional  cities,  and  2.."j1()  new  rural  routes,  aggre- 
gating 60. (579  miles,  have  been  authorized.  Meanwhile  the  force 
of  postal  employees  has  been  increased  by  more  than  8.CXXJ.  In 
compensating  such  employees  the  Department  follows  a  liberal 

policy.  Last  year  the  total 
amount  expended  for  salaries 
was  approximately  .S14,(KK).000 
greater  than  two  years  ago." 

The  report  asks  for  legisla- 
tion regulating  second-class  mail 
rates  and  calls  attention  to  the 
growth  of  the  postal  savings  sys- 
tem. Depositories  are  now  es- 
tablished in  7,i30(J  residential 
post-offices.  We  learn  they  will 
soon  be  established  in  about 
40.(J00  fourth  -  class  offices. 
Among  other  miscellaneous  rec- 
ommendations are  those  in  fa\or 
of  a  readjustment  of  raihva\- 
mail  pay,  for  the  pensionings 
of  employees  and  for  jjlacing 
residential  postmasters  in  classi- 
fied service.  The  recent  ex- 
periment in  carrying  mail  by 
aeroplane  "encourages  the 
hope"  in  the  mind  of  the  Post- 
master-General that  ultimately 
the  regular  conveyance  of  mail  by 
this  means  may  be  practicable 
in  many  districts  where  the  natural  conditions  preclude  other 
means  of  transportation.  The  parcel-post  recommendation  is 
as  follows: 

"The  Department  not  only  renews  its  recommendation  of 
last  year  for  legislative  authority  to  start  a  parcel-post  on  rural 
routes,  but  asks  a  similar  authorization  for  the  introduction  of 
such  a  service  in  cities  and  towns  having  delivery  by  carrier. 
After  the  organization  of  a  parcel-post  on  rural  routes  and  in 
the  city  delivery  service  is  completed,  its  extension  to  include 
railway  and  other  transportation  lines  can  be  more  readily  accom- 
plished without  impeding  the  handling  of  the  ordinary  mail." 

An  investigation  by  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Post-office  Dei)artment  reveals  the  fact  that  only  951,- 
001,669  pounds  of  the  1.7.j0.000.(XK)-pound  output  from  Amer- 
ican publisliing-hou.'^es  last  year  was  handled  by  the  postal 
service.  This  was  carried  at  one  cent  a  pound.  The  publish- 
ers delivered  by  carriers,  newsboys,  and  news  companies.  840.- 
466, .")74  pounds,  by  express  202.729..")10  pounds,  and  by  other 
rail  shipments  121.491.748  pounds.  The  rate  by  express  and 
rail  varied  from  one-quarter  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  a  pound,  but 
the  bulk  of  these  shipments  went  at  a  rate  of  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  cent  a  pound.  Commenting  on  these  figures  the  New  York 
World  remarks: 

"The  post-office  thus  received  only  about  one-half  of  the  busi- 
ness properly  belonging  to  it  as  the  normal  channel  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  printed  matter.  The  postal  rate  of  a  cent  a  pound 
for  mail  matter  of  this  description  compares  with  the  railway  rate 
of  from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  a  cent  a  pound  and  helps  ex- 
plain the  publishers'  use  of  other  means  of  circulation.  If  the 
post-office  were  conducted  on  business  principles  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  recover  this  lost  patronage.  The  policy  in- 
stead is  to  drive  away  patronage  by  arbitrary  classification." 


WHAT    ARE    TOU    GOING    TO    DO    ABOUT    IT? 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World 
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THREE    STOCKINOS,    BUT    ONLY    ONE    GIFT. 

— Schilder  in  the  Indianapolis  Star. 


THE    EMPTY    STOCKING. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 


MERRY   Christmas! 


— Hamilton  in  Lcfilif's. 

CHRISTMAS    CARTOONERY. 


IF    THEY    CONTINUE    TO    RISE. 

— Rehse  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  Socialists  will  now  write  it  Lost  Angeles. — Kansas  City  Times. 

Why  not  put  Detective  Burns  on  the  trail  of  Mona  Lisa? — Chattanooga 
Times. 

What  Russia  and  England-  want  in  Persia  is  simply  Persia. — Springfield 
Republican. 

It  is  hard  to  say  who  is  the  more  ready  to  admit  his  mistakes,  Mr.  Taft 
or  the  Chinese  Emperor. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Morally  speaking,  the  person  usually  alluded  to  as  the  man  higher  up 
is  in  reality  the  one  lower  down. —  \\  ashington  Star. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Good  Government  party  made  a  clean  sweep.  There 
were  women  behind  the  broom. — Boston  Advertiser. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  of  the  Mayor  of  IndianapoUs  that  he  see 
what  he  can  do  in  the  matter  of  bringing  down  the  price  of  hoHday  furs? — 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

New  York  now  has  all-night  banks,  all-night  saloons,  and  all-night 
restaurants.  We  are  informed  that  the  churches  continue  to  close  early. — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

In  effect,  President  Taft  says  in  his  message  on  the  trust  question.  If 
you  don't  beUeve  the  Sherman  Law  has  teeth,  just  let  it  bite  you  once. — 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  could  get  along  with  one  staid  old  Standard  Oil 
Company,  for  they  had  grown  up  together,  but  he  did  not  feel  like  adopting 
so  many  new  ciiildren  at  his  time  of  life. — Chicago  News. 


The  Black  Hand  next,  please,  Mr.  Burns. — Springfield  Republican. 

Los  Angeles  Socialist  candidates  must  agree  with  Kipling  about  the 
female  of  the  species. — Chattanooga  Times. 

Perhaps  King  Alfonso  was  afraid  that  the  Infanta  Eulalia  might  become 
the  Elinor  Glyn  of  Spain. — Rochester  Post-Express. 

Mr.  Wickersham's  experience  with  ptomaines  should  lead  to  a -rap- 
prochement with  Dr.  Wiley. — Springfield  Republican. 

The  McNamaras  are  said  to  have  been  merely  tools,  and  it  begins  to 
look  as  if  they  were  of  the  two-edged  varietj'. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Taft  has  his  eye  on  a  certain  contributing  editorship 
that  may  possibly  be  vacant  on  March  4,  1913? — Cleveland  Leader. 

In  Los  Angeles  85,000  women  voted,  and  they  voted  against  a  rigid 
prohibition  ordinance,  too.     Ladies!     Ladies! — Indianapolis  Star. 

Los  Angeles  is  to  have  an  official  press  bureau.  Gracious!  Hasn't 
the  town  been  getting  all  the  pubUcity  it  wants? — Pittsburg  Gazette. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fickle  public  sometimes  bestows  fame  makes 
it  appear  to  be  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  call  loan. —  Washington  Star. 

What  with  Congress  at  Washington  and  Shuster  at  Teheran,  Russia  is 
likely  to  have  her  entire  attention  fixt  upon  American  affairs  before  very 
long. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

If  this  espionage  craze  keeps  up  the  case  will  be  very  simple.  All  the 
Englishmen  will  be  in  German  prisons  and  all  the  Germans  in  English 
prisons,  and  we  shall  have  peace. — Springfield  Republican. 


' — * 

AX    AMERICAN    WAR-SHIP'S    VISIT    TO    TKIPOLI. 

'I'hc  sc-oiit  (TiiistT  Chester  (in  the  center)  visited  Tripoli  on  November  7.  bul  did  not  stay,  as  no  American  interests  there  required  protection. 


POPULARITY  OF  THE  WAR  IN  ITALY 


THE  IDEA  that  the  war  in  Tripoli  is  distasteful  and  dis- 
trusting to  the  Italian  people  in  general,  as  we  are  told 
by  the  radical  Riviata  Popolare  (Rome),  by  Bebel's  So- 
cialist organ  Vorwaerts,  by  the  Hmnanile  of  Mr.  Jaures,  and  by 
many  English  papers,  is  flatly  denied  by  the  influential  and 
judicious  Rassegna  Nazionale  (P^lorence)  in 
a  highly  enthusiastic  article.  After  dwell- 
ing upon  what  it  styles  "the  heroic  conduct 
of  our  soldiers"  in  Africa,  this  journal  de- 
clares that  it  fills  the  soul  of  the  people 
"with  joy  and  patriotic  pride."  The  bat- 
tles fought  with  "an  enemy  exceeding  in 
number"  the  Italian  forces  make  "epic 
days"  for  Italj'.  These  battles  have  "il- 
luminated with  rays  of  brilliant  glory" 
"the  heroism  of  officers,  soldiers,  and 
marines  in  their  splendid  cooperation." 
The  soul  of  all  Italy  is  at  imison  on  this 
point,  declares  the  Rassegna,  and  it  pours 
forth  the  following  ecstatic  phrases: 


"  In  this  dazzling  revival  of  national  pride, 
iti  this  new-born  consciousness  of  our 
strength,  in  this  sharp  and  bloody  school 
of  warfare,  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice, 
of  discipline  and  heroism,  the  soul  of  all 
Italy  becomes  like  a  weapon  tempered  anew, 
and  now  stands  sponsor,  stronger  than  ever, 
for  our  African  campaign.  Yes,  it  was  our 
dtity  to  descend  upon  that  extreme  fringe 
of  the  African  coast,  as  yet  unoccupied. 
Our  interests,  political  and  economic,  beck- 
oned us  thither,  we  were  called  by  the  past 
and  by  the  future.  We  were  compelled  to 
take  this  step  imless  we  were  willing  to  lose 
the  opportunity  while  we  were  not  as  yet 
enclosed  by  a  circle  of  steel,  unless  we  would 
give  up  our  position  as  a  (ireat  Power,  a 
Mediterranean  Power  with  a  future  before 
tis.  We  were  compelled  to  take  this  step 
even  tho  the  prize  were  merely  an  arid  sand-bank,  a  barren 
waste  of  land,  whoso  acquisition  should  cost  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices of  men  and  treasiu-e.  Blest  be  this  undertaking,  because 
it  has  renewed  our  consciousness  of  what  we  are,  because  it 
has  caused  us  to  lift  our  heads  in  facing  each  other  and  tho 


ARABIAN     NIGHTMARE. 

"The  sniolce  streamed  from  the  bottle,  and 
took  the  form  of  a  frenie  of  frightful  aspect, 
who  cried.  'Your  last  hour  is  come!'" — 
(Arabian  Night's  Entertainment.) 

— Rire  (Paris). 


outside  world,  because  it  has  revealed  to  us  the  valor,  the  pre- 
paredness, the  wonderful  might  of  our  fighting  men  by  land  and 

sea." 

« 

The  tone  of  this  article  changes  to  one  of  indignation  against 
those  who  have  spoken  harshly  of  Italy  and  the  Italians  in  the 
African  affair,  and  the  writer  exhorts  his 
enthusiastic  countrymen  who  are  applaud- 
ing the  war  to  treat  such  attacks  with 
contempt.     He  says: 

"What  matters  the  furious  and  disgrace- 
ful campaign  carried  on  by  a  large  number 
of  foreign  journals,  who  have  made  them- 
selves mouthpieces  of  that  string  of  lies 
with  which  in  Turkey  public  opinion  is 
stultified.  They  turn  our  victories  into 
Turkish  Aactories,  announcing  everv'  day  a 
defeat  of  the  Italian  forces  with  thousands 
left  dead  on  the  field,  and  depicting  as  a 
mm-derous  atrocity,  as  a  slaughter  of  the 
innocents,  our  painful  but  necessary  repres- 
sion of  the  Arab  revolt." 

But  the  saddest  thing  is  that  calumni- 
ators of  the  Italian  Armj-  are  found  even  in 
Italy  itself,  altho  the  mass  of  the  Italian 
people  are  in  perfect  accord  with  Giolitti 
and  the  Government.     Thus  we  read: 

"But  the  calumniators,  the  enemies  of 
Italy,  are  not  only  to  be  found  outside  the 
confines  of  our  country.  The  marvelous 
unanimity  of  the  Italians,  which  extends 
through  all  divisions  of  party  politics,  all 
regions  and  classes  of  the  land,  is  disturbed 
by  a  small  but  factious  minority.  All,  in 
the  name  of  the  country,  are  united  on  the 
subject  of  our  African  campaign,  from  the 
king  to  the  priest,  from  the  minister  to  the 
workingman.  The  reserves  rushed  to  tho 
colors  from  every  section  of  the  land,  and 
men  of  all  parties  responded  jo^•fully  to  the 
appeal  of  their  fatherland." 


^^-»:- 


'v  "-'--> 


Tho  result  of  this  patriotism  and  wilUng  acceptance  of  mili- 
tary service  has  been  a  real  capture  of  Tripoli,  as  announced  by 
King  Victor  Emanuel.     As  for  the  critics: 
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"  By  Kood  fortune  mir  foimtry,  Avhich  has  accepted  vnth  noble 
impetuosity  the  opportunity  for  self-sacrifice  yielded  by  the 
war,  the  country  which  labors,  which  pays,  which  gives  its  own 
sons  to  Italy,  which  asks  for  nothing  in  return  excepting  tran- 
quillity, order,  and  liberty,  which  devotes  its  every  energy  to 
this  glorious  national  undertaking,  pays  no  attention  to  the  in- 
sensate and  parricidal  workings  of  those  who  oppose  the  African 
enterprise.  It  looks  upon  such  people  \\nth  disgust  and  con- 
tempt. The  greatest  order  and  quiet  have  marked  the  combina- 
tion of  the  re.serves  with  the  regular  army,  ever  fresh  demonstra- 
tions of  enthusiasm  have  encouraged  the  troops  embarking  for 
Africa,  and  thy  decree  of  the  King,  declaring  that  Tripoli  and 
Cyrenaica  have  been  placed  under  the  full  and  absolute  sov- 
ereignty of  Italy,  has  been  received  bj^  the  people  with  acclam^a/- 
tion." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LARGESSE   FOR   INDIA 

GEORGE  V.  AND  GEORGE  III.  seem  destined  to  ap- 
pear in  history  in  vivid  contrast  in  their  treatment  of 
disaffected  colonies.  If  Ge(jrge  III.  had  visited  America 
and  held  a  sort  of  "durbar"  in  Boston,  granting  the  chief  re- 
quests of  the  colonists,  gi\ang  millions  for  education,  releasing 
political  prisoners  from  jail,  and  handing  out  favors  right  and 
left,  perhaps  our  history  might  have  been  different.  That  is 
the  program  the  later  George  is  pursuing  in  India,  and  it  will 
interest  the  former  colonies  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic  to  watch 
the  success  of  his  experiment. 
We  read  in  the  press  dispatches 
that  George  V.  will  devote 
about  $1,600,000  to  promote 
popular  education,  wiU  remit 
debts  due  to  real  poverty,  re- 
lease prisoners,  grant  half  '^a 
month's  pay  to  native  soldiers 
and  non-commissioned  officers, . 
and  make  native  officers  and 
men  eligible  for  the  Victoria 
Cross.  The  capital  is  also  re- 
moved from  Calcutta  to  Delhi 
fthe  old  capital  of  the  Mogidsi. 
into  one  province.  Its  division 
pleased  the  Mohammedans.  l)ut  exasperated  the  Hindus,  and 
is  responsible  for  the  wdde-spread  bitterness  and  agitation  which 
have  prevailed.  The  new  arrangement,  we  read,  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  partition,  one  leading  feature  being  the  reunion  of 
the  Bengali-speaking  divisions. 

In  a  brilliant  article  written  just  before  the  Durliar  and  printed 
in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (London),  Mr.  Saint  Nihal 
Singh,  the  well-known  native  Sikh  journalist,  declares  that  the 
natives  expect  the  King  to  do  something  for  them  in  return  for 
their  hospitable  expenditure.  They  wish,  he  .says,  "to  get  their 
money's  worth"  from  their  royal  guest.     Hence  we  read: 


LATEST     NEWS     FROM     TRIPOLI. 

The  Italian.s  are  viotorioiis  everywhert 

where  else. 


and  Bengal  will  be   reunited 
Avhen    Curzon  was   viceroy. 


"The  demands  for  'Coronation  boons"  are  being  so  insist- 
ently made  by  educated  Indians,  and  all  the  functions  in  con- 
nection with  the  Delhi  Durbar  have  been  so  fashioned  along 
Oriental  lines  by  the  British  officials,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
John  Hewett,  in  charge  of  the  committee  which  has  arranged 
the  details  of  the  great  pageant,  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  the  King  will  content  himself  with  merely  dispensing  cus- 
tomary grants,  such  as  conferring  titles  on  a  few  Englishmen 
and  Indians,  and  setting  free  some  con\-icts.  It  does  not  need 
much  of  a  prophet  to  foretell  that  his  Majesty  is  sure  to  com- 
memorate his  visit  to  India  by  granting  some  favor  big  enough 
to  be  associated  ^ath  the  epoch-making  character  of  his  tour." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  have  no  respect  for 
England  or  its  monarch,  and  Mr.  Singh  describes  a  group  of 
Hindus  discussing  the  Durbar  as  follows: 

"They  would  have  made  fine  specimens  in  a  living  anthro- 
pological collection;  but  their  faces  and  figures  were  not  half  so 
interesting  as  their  talk,  which  centered  around  the  King's  visit 
to  their  native  land — a  topic  which,  on  account  of  the  unique- 
ness of  the  event,  had  pushed  all  other  subjects  into  the  back- 
ground with  the  Indians  abroad  and  at  home.  They  spoke 
directly,  curtly,  vehemently — as  if  they  had  made  up  their 
minds. 

"One  said:  Their  Majesties  are  going  to  have  the  time  of 
their  lives  while  in  India.' 

"Another  added:    'At  our  expense.' 

"The  third  remarked:   'And  the  Motherland  already  has  been 

bled  to  death.' 

"The  fourth  called  attention 
to  the  fact :  '  India  is  now  suf- 
fering from  famine." 

"The  fifth  sarcastically  re- 
joined: But  the  British  offi- 
cials say  there  is  no  famine  in 
Hindustan — the  late  rains  have 
removed  the  last  v'estige  of 
scarcity.' 

"The  shifty-eyed  one  capped 
this  statement  by  saying :  '  Re- 
memlier  that  all  the  tamashas 
(empty  shows)  that  the  Eng- 
lish have  had  at  the  expense  of 
(mr  country  were  held  when 
famines  were  despoiling  ov 
land.  Lord  Curzon's  glorious 
Durbar  took  place  when  India  was  acutely  suffering  the  pangs  of 
starvation."  " 

On  this  conversation  Mr.  Singh  comments  as  follows: 

"The  dialog  reproduced  verbatim  expresses  the  opinions  of 
the  extreme  wing  of  these  men  in  its  naive  irreverence.  In  one 
word,  these  people  do  not  believe  that  any  good  can  spring  from 
the  King's  \isit  to  India,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Delhi 
Durliar  will  do  Hindustan  positive  harm,  by  diverting  into  a 
meaningless  show  public  funds  which  the  country  can  ill  afford 
to  disburse  for  such  a  purpose  and  could  utilize  to  better  advan- 
tage if  applied  to  reducing  taxation,  increasing  educational 
facilities  for  the  children  of  the  soil,  and  bettering  sanitation 
in  the  Peninsula." 

Mr.   Singh   thinks,  however,  that  solid  benefits  might  accrue 


and  the  Turks  every- 

— Rirc  (Paris). 


Victor  Em.\niel — "Give  me  that  box. 


V.  E. — "I'm  going  to  take  it  by  force.' 
ITALY'S    BOX    OF    TROUBLE. 


Ali — "Now  try  it  I" 

— Floh  (Vienna). 
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This  group  on  the  Medina  shows  King  {i(>x)rgo  and  Qucon  Mary  on  thoir  way  to  India.     Seated  at  the  Queen's  left  is  Kianiil  Pasha.  Granri 
Vizier  of  Turkey,  while  at  the  Kind's  left  towers  the  conimaiidinK  figure  of  Lord   Kitctiener.      At  the    King's  right,  in  order,  are   tile    Khedive  of 
F>gypt,  Crown  Prince  Zia-cd-din,  of  Turkey,  the  Duke  of  Teck.  Prince  Mohanied   .\li  Pasha,   and  (ien.   .Sir   Reginald    Wingate.   .sirdar  of  Egj-pt. 
The  group  is  significant  in  showing  the  good  feeling  between  Turkey  and  England  at  this  time. 


to  India  from  the  King's  visit,  if  lus  took  the  right  course. 
Some  very  good  hints  to  the  Indian  Office  as  to  the  way  in  which 
a  native  views  the  needs  of  his  eotintry,  and  the  opportunity 
King  George  now  has  of  meeting  them,  are  thus  sketched: 

"In  view  of  all  this,  students  of  Indian  economics  are  united 
in  feeling  that  the  boons  which  the  average  Indian  will  esteem 
most  from  the  hands  of  his  Majesty  will  l)e  an  appreciable  cut 
in  the  land  revenue,  a  reversion  to  the  method  of  collecting 
taxes  in  corn  instead  of  in  cash, 
or,  at  least,  a  relaxation  of  se- 
verity in  the  methods  of  the  rv\- 
enue  collectors.  Unless  native 
agency  is  employed  in  the  higher 
grades  of  g()V(irnment  services  to 
a  much  larger  extent  than  at 
present,  the  army  expenditure 
mat(Tially  reduced  by  decreasing 
the  stnMigth  of  British  soldiers 
garrisoned  in  India,  and  dis- 
tinctly Imperial  charges  trans- 
fernnl  from  tlie  Indian  to  the 
London  excliequer,  the  King,  it  is 
claimed,  will  be  unable  to  reduce 
the  burden  on  Indian  agricultur- 
ists, especially  in  \  i(>w  of  the  in- 
creasingly diminishing  revenue 
from  the  sal(>  of  opium  to  China. 
Official  authorities  in\a  iably 
controvert  the  Indian  charge 
that  the  ryot  h(>ars  more  of  the 
brunt  of  the  i)urden  of  taxation 
than  he  should,  and,  as  the  mat- 
ter has  not  i)rogf<>ssed  beyond 
the  stage  of  <liscussion,  and  be- 
cause of  the  otTicial  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  th(>  King  dui- 
ing  his  Indian  tour,  one  naturally 
can  not  look  for  a  material  de- 
crease in  the  land-revenue  rate. 
His  Majesty,  also,  can  not 
change  the  hearts  of  the  petty 
officials  who  represent  him  in  the 
Indian  villages,  merely  by  issu- 
ing a  mandate." 


I 


I'KK     A.-*PKH  A      M)     A  si  UK 

V'icTOR  Em.^nuei, — "I   hereby  proclaim  the  Tripolitan  part  of  the 
crescent  an  Italian  province."  — Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


INSURING   BRITISH    WORKERS 

XTENSE  EXCITEMENT  has  been  rou.sed  throughout 
London,  and  indeed  the  whole  British  Isles,  by  the  passing 
of  a  bill  decreeing  the  enforced  insurance  of  employees,  in- 
cluding .servants.  The  meastire  originated  with  the  Chancellor, 
was  hurried  through  the  Commons  and,  as  the  latest  dispatches 
inform  us,  passed  the  Lords  and  now  becomes  law  .    The  main  pro- 

\nsions  of  the  Chancellor's  bill 
arc  as  follows:  the  State  is  to 
deduct  from  the  income  of  all 
who  earn  h-ss  than  -SSOO  per  an- 
num a  certain  amount  for  state 
insurance.  School-teachers  and 
members  of  the  Army  and  Xa\  \' 
are  exempt.  The  standard  de- 
duction will  iu'  8  cents  a  week 
from  a  man's  wages  and  6  cents 
from  a  woman's.  The  deduction. 
li()we\-er,  will  be  only  6  cents 
from  a  man's  wages,  when  his 
earnings  do  not  i-xceed  60  cents 
a  day;  when  they  do  not  exceed 
IS  cents,  4  cents  will  be  de- 
ducted, and  2  cents  when  his 
wages  are  not  o^ er  36  cents  a 
daj-.  Employers  will  contribute 
H  cents  a  week  and  the  Stat«  4 
cents.  The  In-netits  to  be  en- 
;oyed  include  medical  attendance 
and  maintenance  during  sick- 
ness, and  a  p»'iision  for  those 
permanently  disabled.  Those 
out  of  employment  are  also  to  be 
pro\  ided  with  a  pension  for  fif- 
teen weeks,  pro\ided  their  con- 
dition is  not  due  to  a  strike. 
A  large  section  of  the  Enghsh 
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press  is  loud  in  its  denunciation  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  bill,  and 
very  characteristic  is  the  following  utterance  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  London  Outlook,  which  calls  itself  Imperial, 
and  speaks  in  the  tone  of  a  Conservative  organ  in  defense  of 
the  rights  of  servants: 

"All  such  compulsory  deductions  carry  an  idea  of  punish- 
ment. They  are  an  arbitrary  docking  of  a  man's  wage  and  of 
his  cherished  liberty  to  spend  it  as  he  pleases.  The  healthy 
servant-girl  who  would  prefer  to  help  her  mother,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  insure  for  the  benefit  of  some  one  else  less  healthy  than 
herself,  whom  she  knows  nothing  about,  is  punished.  The  hand 
made  to  punish  her  is  that  of  her  mistress;  and  this  is  fatal." 

"The  defects  of  the  bill"  and  "its  immense  unpopularity 
with  servants"  is  the  theme  of  the  London  Daily  Mail's  vitu- 
peration. This  Independent  Unionist,  and  practically  Con- 
servative, newspaper,  speaking  of  the  revolt  of  the  servants, 
their  meetings  and  demonstrations,  remarks: 

"Mistresses  will  be  compelled  to  act  as  collectors  of  a  tax 
which  is  universally  detested.  The  interference  with  the  home, 
which  is  the  most  odious  feature  of  the  bill,  remains.  Nor  is 
there  any  guaranty  that  the  'benefits'  will  be  worth  the  money. 
An  army  of  officials  is  still  to  be  created  to  prey  upon  her  wages. 
No  wonder  that  she  is  up  in  arms  with  the  whole  country  on 
her  side." 

Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  this  "muddled  and  unsatisfac- 
tory measure"  was  hurried  through  the  House  under  the  guil- 
lotine, the  Conservative  London  Morning  Standard  says: 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George,  like  the  French  kings  before  the  Revo- 
lution, holds  his  lit  de  justice,  and  Parliament  is  required  to  pass 
his  ordinances  without  further  question.  This  is  simply  ad- 
ministrative despotism,  a  mode  of  arbitrary  government  which 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  The  par- 
liamentary ceremonial  is  merely  comic  in  the  circumstances,  and 
might  almost  as  well  be  abandoned." 

"Do  servants  want  the  insurance  scheme?"  asks  the  London 
Evening  Standard  and  St.  Jameses  Gazette.  "We  have  sometimes 
wondered  whether  anybody  wants  it,"  and  it  proceeds  to  say: 

"When  women  descend  to  organizing  a  meeting  to  shout 
'We  sha'n't  pay,'  our  experience  tells  us  that  they  won't  pay. 
The  Chancellor  is  a  married  man — the  thought  has  doubtless 
occurred  to  him." 

Speaking  further  for  the  Opposition,  the  London  Spectator 
suggests  that  the  Lords  would  perhaps  do  well  to  propose  a 
referendum  and  let  the  people  decide  about  accepting  a  biU  of 
which  this  writer  says  that  it  "is  in  a  desperate  muddle,"  and 
that  "in  all  probability  it  will  noAV  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  put  it 
straight,"  and  we  are  told: 

"It  remains  for  the  Lords  to  determine  whether,  in  the  very 
exiguous  time  allowed  to  them,  they  can  do  anything  to  straighten 
out  the  bill,  or  whether  they  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  the  plan 
which  we  have  already  strongly  urged  upon  them — a  plan  which 
we  are  delighted  to  see  has  received  the  indorsement  of  The 
Times — of  referring  the  bill  to  the  country  and  asking  whether 
they  really  want  'The  National  Insurance  Bill,  1911,'  to  come 
into  operation,  or  whether  they  would  not  rather  wait  till  a  better 
and  more  workmanlike  scheme  can  be  presented  to  them." 

"One  thought  that  the  Chancellor,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  had 
done  his  best  as  a  variety  artist  in  Parliament,"  remarks  the 
Conservative  London  Saturday  Review,  but  "the  feeling,  how- 
ever, was  premature."  Then  follows  a  fierce  onslaught  on  the 
Welsh  Minister  for  the  crudeness  of  his  bill,  and  the  "wild  and 
reckless  manner"  in  which  he  railroaded  it  through  the  houses. 
To  quote  the  words  of  this  editorial:  « 

"One  really  sometimes  has  doubts  whether  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  under  the  strain  of  recent  events  lost  all  ra- 
tional power  of  judgment.  .  .  .  The  explanation  appears  to  be 
that  this  is  the  only  kind  of  legislation  compatible  with  the 
Chancellor's  romantic  temperament.  It  is  this  kind  of  wild-cat 
procedure  that  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  change  in  the  public 


opinion  which  the  last  few  months  has  brought.  The  British 
are  a  business  people,  and  they  are  beginning  to  think  that  you 
can  pay  too  much  for  the  joy  of  watching  a  Celt  in  a  passion." 

The  London  Times  thinks  this  bill  is  merely  the  stormy  petrel 
and  presages  the  deadly  tempest  which  is  gathering  and  will 
fall  on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  Liberal  Ministry.  Speaking  of 
"the  gigantic  meeting  at  Albert  Hall  held  to  protest  against  the 
provision  of  the  Insm-ance  Bill  relating  to  servants,"  this  great 
Independent  organ  declares  that  "  '  We  won't  pay '  was  the  battle- 
cry,  and  every  one  who  understands  mistresses  and  servants 
knows  that  they  will  not."     Further  on  we  read: 

"The  domestic  revolt  is  only  one  sign  of  the  troubles  ahead. 
There  are  many  others,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  disguise 
the  fact  that  the  bill  has  become  a  political  embarrassment  of 
which  members  of  all  parties  are  more  or  less  acutely  conscious. 
Liberals  know  that,  if  the  scheme  is  workable  at  all,  the  present 
hostility  manifested  toward  it,  whether  that  be  thought  great 
or  small,  will  be  enormously  increased  as  soon  as  it  comes  into 
operation.  At  present  the  benefits  are  at  least  seen  in  the  air 
and  realized  by  hopeful  imaginations,  while  no  one  is  conscious 
of  the  payments.  But  when  the  act  comes  into  force  it  will  be 
the  payments  of  which  they  are  conscious,  while  the  benefits 
remain  in  the  air  and  recede  from  view.  No  one  can  ever  have 
supposed  that  this  would  be  popular,  but  the  hostility  or  dis- 
satisfaction displayed  beforehand  in  so  many  quarters  makes 
the  prospect  far  more  serious  than  it  was  once  thought  to  be. 
And  all  the  unpopularity  will  be  visited  on  the  Government." 

The  Liberal  London  Daily  Chronicle,  however,  laughs  at 
such  fears  and  forebodings,  and  is  "well  convinced  that  when 
the  bill  has  been  for  some  little  time  in  operation,  the  present 
opposition  to  it  among  certain  classes  will  disappear  as  froth." 
This  editorial  proceeds: 

"Its  great  benefits  will  have' settled  down  in  the  experience 
of  homes  throughout  the  country.  .  .  .  The  threatened  resist- 
ance of  mistresses  and  maids  may  be  awaited  without  serious 
perturbation." 

Speaking  very  scornfully  of  "the  shriek  of  'servant  tax'  " 
the  Liberal  Manchester  Guardian  calls  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
testers "preposterous,"  and  tells  how  many  advantages  this 
bill  gives  to  employees.  Thus, we  find  among  these  "advan- 
tages" the  following: 

"It  has  been  asserted  that  many  servants  in  comfortable 
homes  do  not  want  the  sickness  allowance ;  their  mistresses  look 
after  them  when  they  are  ill  and  their  wages  go  on  as  before. 
This  will  be  within  the  experience  of  most  people  in  comfortable 
circumstances;  for  short  periods,  at  any  rate,  no  one  would 
think  of  withdrawing  her  wages  from  a  maid  who  was  unable 
to  work.  Under  the  new  clause  those  servants  who  choose,  and 
whose  circumstances  enable  them  to  do  so,  may  elect  to  take 
the  equivalent  of  sickness  benefit  in  the  form  of  a  pension  or 
superannuation  payment.  The  medical  benefit — i.e.,  free  med- 
ical attendance  and  drugs — will  go  on  as  before,  because  the 
mistress  must  get  something  for  her  share  of  the  premiums  paid 
in  on  the  servant's  account." 

The  Liberal  London  Westininster  Gazette  states  with  point 
and  finality  the  advantages  of  the  bill,  and  claims  that  it  is 
generally  popular,  observing: 

"Mr.  Lloyd  George's  bill  is  one  for  the  compulsory  insur- 
ance of  all  employed  persons.  Wherever  you  find  a  person, 
man  or  woman,  whose  earnings  do  not  exceed  a  certain  amount, 
and  when  such  a  person  has  an  employer,  then  the  bill  enacts 
that  employer  and  employed  shall  both  contribute  so  much  per 
week,  and  to  the  amount  thus  contributed  the  State  adds  a  cer- 
tain proportion  when  the  money  comes  to  be  spent  in  the  form  of 
benefits.  Now,  there  are  various  objections  taken  to  this  scheme. 
There  are  some  who,  like  the  Socialists,  object  to  the  worker 
being  made  to  pay  any  part  of  the  cost  of  insurance.  There 
are  others  who  object  to  the  employers  being  made  to  contribute. 
There  are  some  who  regard  the  whole  scheme  with  dislike,  and 
object  to  any  State-aided  or  controlled  scheme  of  insurance  aJ 
all.  But  after  six  months  of  discussion  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  scheme  holds  the  field,  and 
that,  apart  from  details,  it  has  been  accepted  by  public  opinion." 


OUR  STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  GERMS 


THE  SEARCH  lor  methods  of  attaining  immunity  from 
infectious  disease  would  probably  not  have  been  und(!r- 
taken  if  nature  herself  had  not  pointed  out  the  way. 
She  (ionfers  immunity  on  c(!rtain  j)crsons,  and  if  we  can  only 
lind  out  how  she  does  it,  our  problem  is  evidently  solved.  Why 
do  not  such  diseases  as  diphtheria,  typhoid,  or  pneumonia  last 
indefinitely  or  become  ''chronic"?  They  "run  their  course," 
as  we  say;  if  the  patient  does  not  die  he  gets  well;  there  is  no 
danger  that  he  will  have  the  disease  all  his  life,  alt  ho  some  of 
the  results  may  of  course  be  permanent.. 
And  not  only  does  he  recover,  but  he  be- 
comes immune  either  for  all  time  or  for  a 
little;  he  can  not  contract  the  same  disease 
immediately  again.  These  facts,  tho  onl.\ 
partially  explained,  have  been  the  physiol- 
ogist's guide  [in  his  efforts  to  learn  from 
nature  how  to  acquire  and  bestow  this 
freedom  from  disease.  In  Harper  h  Maga- 
zine (New  York,  December),  Dr.  Henry 
Smith  Williams  discusses  and  describes  some 
of  the  most  recent  of  those  efforts  and  their 
often  remarkable  results.     We  read : 

"The  bald  facts  just  stated  are  familiar 
and  indisputable  enough.  But  how  explain 
them?  Why  should  not  the  germs  that  once 
find  comfortable  and  hospitable  lodgment  in 
the  body  of  a  given  patient  continue  to 
thrive  indefinitely,  so  long  as  the  patient 
lives?  The  germs  themselves  retain  vitality 
enough.  If  ever  so  few  of  them  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  body  of  another  individual, 
they  multiply  abundantly;  whereas  if  thcj- 
had  remained  in  the  body  of  their  original 
host,  who  is  now  acquiring  'immunity,'  they 
must  have  perished  miserably,  leaving  no 
issue.     But  why?" 

The  earliest  clue  was  Metchnikoff's  dis- 
covery of  the  [ability  of  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles  to  capture  and  destroy  invading 
germs.  The  next  was  that,  even  without 
their  aid,  clear  blood-serum  is  often  able  to 
kill  noxious  bacteria.  Again,  we  may  be 
able  to  neutralize  the  poison  generated  by  the  germs  even  Avhen 
we  can  not  get  at  them.     To  quote  further  in  substance: 

"Let  us  assume  the  case  of  a  patient  into  whose  blood-stream 
a  portion  of  the  poison  generated  by  a  colony  of  diphtheria  ])acilli 
has  been  secreted.  This  poison  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  ferment. 
As  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  tissues  it  sets  up  an  abnormal 
action  that  disorganizes  the  functioning,  causing  tlu>  phenomena 
of  fever,  and,  if  not  combated,  ultimately  so  deranging  and  des- 
troying the  tissues  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  patient.  But  as 
this  ferment  is  an  invisible  secTetion,  known  only  by  its  effect,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  can  not  ])e  combated  either  by  the  phagocytic 
functioning  of  the  leucocytes  or  the  germ-destroying  (bacteri- 
cidal) property  of  the  blood-serum. 

"Stated  otherwise,  it  is  no  longer  the  destruction  of  a  bacillus 
that  is  in  question  in  tlie  main  blood-channels,  hut  the  antago- 
nizing of  an  invisible  poi.son  dissolved  in  the  lilood. 

"Every  one  knows  that  a  way  has  been  found  to  counteract 
this  poison;  and  perhaps  most  readers  associate  the  remedy 
with  the  name  of  the  famous  (Jerman,  Dr.  Beln-ing.  who  first 
produced  the  antitoxin  that  has  robbed  diphtheria  of  a  large 
measure  of  its  former  terrors  in  the  eye  of  tlie  physician. 

"But  it  perhaps  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the  antitoxin 
thus  produced,  which  acts  so  etTectively  when  injected  into  the 
system  of  a  patient  sutTering  from  diphtheria,  has  no  power  what- 
ever to  kill  or  injure  the  diphtheria  germs  tliemsehes.  On  the 
contrary,  these  germs  actually  grow  and  thri\e  when  placed  in 
a  tube  of  antitoxin ! 


UK.     HKNKY    SMITH     WILLIAM.S. 

Each  of  US,  he  says,  may  have  iii  his 
blood  flvc  dilTcrent  antidotes  for  every 
Kcrm  disease  to  whlcli  h(!  is  immune. 


l)ut  tills  does  not 
\  idual  in   health 


"But  the  case  is  quite  different  in  such  a  disease  as  cholera, 
where  th((  disease-germs  enter  the  blood,  and  in  the  main  carry 
their  poison  in  their  bodies  instead  of  .secreting  it.  Here  an 
antitoxin  proper  would  not  be  sufficient.  We  must  have  an  an- 
tidote that  will  kill  and  remove  the  germs  themselves. 

"This  is,  of  course,  precisely  the  function  of  the  leucocytes. 
But  the  new  studies  showed  that  the  work  of  removing  the  bodies 
of  noxious  bacteria  is  not  left  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  pha- 
gocytes. Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  development 
of  chemi(rals  in  the  blood  fbactericidesj  that  kill  the  germs;  it 
was  pres(>ntly  discovered,  largely  through  the  investigations  of 
Professor  Pfeiffer,  that  the  blood-serum  may 
contain  chemicals  that  not  only  kill  the 
noxious  bacteria,  but  actually  dis.solve  or 
digest  them. 

"Substances  that  produce  this  important 
•■ffect  are  called  bacteriolysins.  The  action 
of  these  antibacterial  agents  is  obviouslj- 
riuite  different  from  the  action  of  antitoxins. 
Antitoxins  and  bactericides  are  therefore 
distinct  tho  allied  agents,  ser^^ng  comple- 
mentary functions  in  the  fight  against  the 
noxious  bacteria. 

"Antitoxins,  bactericides,  and  bacterioly- 
sins are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  antibodies, 
and  their  various  antidotal  functions  are 
pretty  clearly  defined.  There  are  other  chem- 
icals, however,  that  may  be  coincidentally 
formed  in  the  body  cells  and  secreted  into 
the  blood-serum  in  response  to  the  attack 
of  the  disease-germs  that  serve  a  somewhat 
more  obscure  purpose.  These  are  the  so- 
called  agglutinins  —  chemicals  so  named 
because  they  possess)  the  peculiar  propert\ 
of  causing  the  bacteria  that  stimulate  their 
production  to  clump  together  in  mas.ses 
(agglutinate)  instead  of  moving  about 
independently. 

"That  the  agglutinins  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  the  fight  against  the  noxious  germ 
we  can  not  doubt,  but  as  yet  we  do  not 
know  just  what  that  useful  purpose  is. 

■  In  the  mean  time,  however,  stud}'  of  the 
agglutinins  is  of  great  aid  to  the  physician 
in  the  diagnosis  of  disease.  Thus,  if  a  small 
portion  of  blood-serum  of  a  person  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever  is  added  to  a  culture  of 
typhoid-fe\er  germs,  the  bacteria  quickly 
become  clumped  together,  or  agglutinated; 
happen  in  the  presence  of  serum  of  an  indi- 
This  test — which  bears  the  name  of  the 
French  physician  Widal — is  a  valuable  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of 
a  suspected  case  of  typhoid  fever. 

"But  now  came  a  series  of  new  observations  that  brought  the 
leucocyte  again  to  the  fore.  The  observations  were  made  by 
an  English  army  surgeon.  Dr.  (now  Sir)  Almroth  Wright. 

"Studying  the  blood  of  typhoid  patients  microscopically,  he 
noted  that  white  blood-corpuscles  will  sometimes  ingest  the 
typhoid  bacilli  very  sparingly,  at  other  times  with  .seeming  avid- 
ity. From  this  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  somethimj 
in  the  blood,  which  may  lie  present  in  l(>ss  or  in  gn-ater  (luantity. 
which  renders  the  bacilli  more  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the 
l)hagocytes.  To  this  something  he  ga\e  the  name  opsonin, 
a  won!  coined  from  a  dreek  deri\ative  .signifying  "to  make 
j)ala  table." 

"There  has  been  some  question  as  to  wlu-ther  the  effect  of  the 
opsonins  is  explicable  as  having  made  the  phagocytes  more  \o- 
racious,  or  as  making  the  bacteria  more  .susceptible.  Metchni- 
kotf  and  his  followers  were  disposed  to  take  the  view  that  the 
opsonin  stimulates  the  leucocytes;  but  the  opinion  of  Wright, 
which  has  the  balance  of  authority,  is  that  the  direct  action  of 
the  opsonin  is  exerted  on  the  bacteria." 

Opsonins,  as  lias  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns,  ai-e 
specially  valuable  from  the  fact  that  their  relative  acti\ity 
furnishes  an  index  of  a  person's  resistant  qualities  to  a  given 
germ.     .\    person  may  even  have  a    high   "opsonic   index"   to 
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diphtheria  and  a  low  one  to  tuberculosis,  being  nearly  immune  to 
the  former  and  susceptible  to  the  latter.  In  recapitulation  Dr. 
Williams  tells  us: 

"In  conclusion,  we  may  summarize^  the  findings  of  modern 
science  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  immunity  in  some  such  terms 
as  these:  A  person  is  immune  to  any  given  disease  when  his 
blood-serum  contains  normally, 
or  has  had  developed  in  it  arti- 
fically,  a  series  of  specific  chem- 
icals which,  when  called  into 
action  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
disease-germs,  are  able,  acting 
jointly,  (1)  to  neutralize  the 
poison  generated  by  the  germs 
((mtiioxins);  (2)  to  kill  the 
germs  themselves  {bactericides) ; 
and  to  remove  them  altogether 
partly  by  (3)  dissolving  them 
{bacteriolysins)  and  partly  by 
(4)  agglutinating  and  (5)  opson- 
inizing  them  so  that  they  read- 
ily fall  prey  to  the  white  blood- 
corpuscles  that  are  always 
present  in  the  blood. 

"For  each  specific  disease- 
germ,  then,  there  may  be  at  least 
five    antidotes  in  the    system. 

It  follows  that  the  individual  who  is  immune  to  a  score  of  well- 
known  germ  diseases  would  have  in  his  blood-serum  at  least  a 
hundred  different  chemicals  whose  presence  there  is  meaning- 
less, so  far  as  we  know,  except  as  an  anticipatory  guard  against 
the  attack  of  the  disease -germs." 


ELEMENTS   THAT   MAY  COMBINE   TO    FORM   THE    HUMAN   FACE. 

By  telegraphing  these  characters,  pictures  can  travel  by  wire. 


A  NEW   WAY   TO  SEND  PICTURES  BY 

WIRE 

IT  HAS  BEEN  possible  for  some  time  to  send  photographs 
by  wire  with  great  accuracy  and  some  speed,  wherever  the 
necessary  apparatus  exis.ts.  Such  transmission  has  for  a 
year  or  so  formed  part  of  the  regular  Paris  service  of  an  enter- 
prising London  journal.  Suppose,  however,  that  a  reporter 
finds  himself  at  a  country  telegraph  station  and  desires  to  send 
to  his  paper  a  picture  of  some  kind  in  connection  with  his  story 
— a  portrait,  or  the  photograph  of  some  building  or  locality. 
He  is  evidently  no  better  off  than  he  would  have  been  a  century 

ago.  A  recent  process, 
however,  the  invention 
of  a  French  engineer 
named  Mortier,  would 
make  it  possible  for  him 
to  send  his  picture  over 
a  single  wire,  with  the 
aid  of  ihe  ordinary  tele- 
graphic instruments — or 
rather,  it  would  enable 
him  to  telegraph  data 
from  which  the  picture 
could  be  built  up  at  the 
receiving  station.  This 
process  is  described  by 
R.  Bounin  in  La  Nature 
(Paris,  November  11), 
where  we  read: 

"  Mortier's       process 
.    .    .    requires      neither 
costly  and    delicate   ap- 
paratus nor  any  peculiar 
installation,  nor  a  special 
wire.     It  will  work  anywhere,   using  under  normal  conditions 
the  existing  telegraphic  plant  of  the  smallest  localities  and  with- 
out the  least  interference  with  its  ordinary  administration. 

"What  was  necessary  to  obtain  this  result?     First,  to  take 
up  in  a  new  form  one  of  the  original  conceptions  of  Charles 


PORTRAIT     OF    PRESIDENT    FALLIERE8     BUILT 
UP    BY    THE     MORTIER    PROCESS. 


Cros,  about  1869 — the  translation  of  images  into  a  series  of 
numbers,  then  to  give  to  the  .symbolic  numerical  text  a  form 
that  will  make  it  transmissible  by  all  telegraphs,  with  or  with- 
out wires.     Finally,  to  effect  a  typographic  reconstruction  of 

the  image 

"The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  the  picture  up  into  tiny 
squares,  each  one  of  which  has  the  tone  of  the  part  of  the  image 

in  which  it  is  situated,  which 
tone  is  represented  by  a  conven- 
tional figure  serving  for  its 
telegraphic  transmission.  But 
this  process,  which  has  the  in- 
convenience of  being  slow  and 
uncertain,  has  been  happily 
replaced  by  Mr.  Mortier  by 
the  following,  which  may  be 
called  automatic: 

"The  picture  to  be  trans- 
mitted is  first  printed  in  an  en- 
larged form  susceptible  of  easy 
analysis.  .  .  .  This  analytic 
print  has  two  valuable  proper- 
ties— first,  it  is  naturally  cut 
up  by  a  grillage  of  fine  lines; 
secondly,  the  squares  do  not 
appear  as  more  or  less  gray  or 
transparent  elements  whose 
tone  can  not  be  evaluated 
numerically,  nor  as  groups  of  points  whose  light-value  can 
be  stated  in  numbers  only  after  a  laborious  measurement, 
but  rather  as  black  silhouettes  against  a  white  ground  or  vice 
vema,  of  forms  so  diversified  as  to  embrace  an  extended  scale 
of  shades  and  so  striking  as  to  be  identified  at  sight.  Their  geo- 
metric types,  to  the  number  of  ten,  are  grouped  in  the  illus- 
tration [opposite] 

"These  expressive  figures  arise  spontaneously  in  the  course 
of  the  manipulations,  simple  enough,  that  turn  out  the  analytic 
proof.  By  what  artifices  has  it  been  possible  so  to  discipline  the 
actinic  force  of  the  light  that  it  shall  express  its  own  tonalities 
in  characters  more  discernible  than  figures?  The  zoned  cellu- 
lar transparency,  a  simple  sheet  that  has  been  placed  in  the 
printing-frame  between  the  original  negative  and  the  sensitive 
paper,  before  the  printing  of  the  analytic  proof,  operates  this 
miracle  by  itself  alone.  At  first  sight  this  transparent  sheet 
shows  a  simple  marking  in  squares,  but  under  the  microscope 
the  appearance  of  the  network  gives  place  to  an  arrangement  of 
square  cells  of  complex  structure.  In  each  the  transparence 
varies  from  the  center  outward,  not  by  insensible  gradations, 
but  by  sudden  steps.  The  illustrations,  which  show  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  cell  on  a  much  amplified  scale,  have  no  less  than 
eleven  different  flat  tints  occupying  eleven  distinct  zones.  The 
open  or  closed  lines  that  bound  these  zones,  and  which  bear  the 
numbers  from  1  to  10,  reproduce 
exactly  the  typical  outlines  of  the 
symbolic  silhouettes  of  the  pre- 
ceding illustration. 

"After  the  preparation  of  the 
print,  the  analysis  of  it  amounts 
to  no  more  than  the  simple  read- 
ing of  a  page  and  the  jotting 
down  of  the  figures  in  order. 
.  .  .  Moreover,  in  the  extent  of 
the  image  the  same  shade  is  gen- 
erally' repeated  in  several  con- 
secutive cells,  and  instead  of 
using  a  series  of  identical  figures 
it  is  simpler  and  shorter  to  dic- 
tate and  write  down  a  pair  of 
figures,  of  which  the  first  ex- 
presses the  number  of  contiguous 
cells  and  the  second  their  lumi- 
nous quality.  Thus  73,  42,  and  95 
signify   respectively   7    points    of 

intensity  3,  and  so  on 

"The  image  thus  analyzed  and  translated  into  a  series  of 
figures  transmitted  by  telegraph  has  only  one  more  step  to 
make  before  figuring  in  the  columns  of  the  journal  for  which  it 
is  destined.  This  last  phase  of  the  process  is  the  typographic 
synthesis. 

"To  effect  this  reconstitution,  it  suffices  to  juxtapose  in  the 
order  followed  in  the  analysis,  as  shown  by  the  figured  text, 
prismatic  types  whose  visible  faces  give  to  the  eye  the  same 
sensation  as  the  corresponding  element  of  the  original  image." 
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Types  of  this  kind  can  now  be  cast  by  the  typo{jraphi(!  industr\-, 
we  are  assured,  and  the  entire  process,  from  the  actual  takin}^  of 
the  original  photof?raj)h  to  its  appearance  in  the  i)aper,  can  he 
completed  within  a  time  demanded  by  modern  newspaper  servict-: 

"The  result  is,  as  may  l)e  seen,  fairly  satisfaclory  and  (piite 
cheap;  it  may  also  be  obtained  in  a  short  time.  .  .  .  The  anal- 
ysis, transmission,  and  synthesis  require  each  about  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  mierotypic  plate  is  ready  to  be  set  up  in  the 
newspaper  forms,  at  the  reeei\'in{^  station,  two  or  three  hours 
after  the  photographic  negative  was  taken  at  the  sending  sta- 
tion."—  Translation    made  for  The   LiTKUAitv  Di<;kst. 


are  printed,  an  odor  which,  altho  extremely  disagreeable  to  Oc- 
cidental nostrils,  is  inseparably  associated  in  the  Chinese  mind 
with  good  literature. 

"Photolithography  is  also  being  used  to  some  extent  for  the 
reproduction  at  moderate  cost  of  rare  and  hitherto  almost  un- 
procurable Chinese  works.  This  process  finds  favor  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  it  so  perfectly  reproduces  the  characters 
beautifully  written  })y  famous  Chinese  literati  of  former  days 
as  to  give  each  volume  that  f»eculiar  individuality  prized  by 
th<'  native  scholar." 


ANIMALS  OF   PREHISTORIC   AFRICA 


T 


PRINTING   IN  CHINA 

kHAT  THE  ART  of  printing,  first  used  in  China,  has  not 
reached  then^  the  (enormous  vogue  that  it  enjoys  in 
Western  lands  is  doubtless  due  to  the  great  number  of 

characters  required.     The  Chinese  printer,   however,   does  not 

ordinarily  use   the  41 ,000  characte^rs  of  Kang  Hsi's  dictionary; 

he  finds  that  for  practical  purposes  a  mere  7,000  will  do.     Deputy 

Consul-General  John  K.   Davis,  of  Shanghai,  writing  recently 

in    Doily  Consular    and 

Trade  Reports  (Wash- 
ington)    tells    us    that 

with  a  font  of  this  size 

the  Chinese  printer,   in 

the  course  of  setting  up 

a  book,  will  frequently 

find    that    he    lacks    a 

dozen    or     so    unusual 

characters,  a    difficult}- 

which  he  readily  meets 

by  having    the  missing 

symbols    hand-cut     on 

blank   type   by    skilled 

engravers,  who,  thanks 

to  the  old   wood-block 

system,  are  to  be  found 

in     practically      every 

town    in    China.       We 

read  further: 


E 
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"It  has  been  found 
by  the  Shanghai  type- 
founders that  the  elec- 
trotype process  is  the  most  successful  for  the  manufacture 
of  matrices.  By  this  method  the  character  is  first  cut  in  some 
suitable  wood  as  a  mold,  which  is  placed  in  a  depositing  trough 
containing  copper  solution,  and  left  for  several  days  until  there 
is  a  deposit  of  copper  thick  enough  to  be  polished  off  and  fixt 
in  a  brass  holder.  .  .  .  Characters  made  by  this  means  possess 
more  of  that  caligraphic  excellence  so  dear  to  the  Chinese  than 
do  those  cast  in  matrices  cut  by  steel  punches. 

"Among  the  firms  in  Shanghai  manufacturing  type  and 
matrices  maj'  be  mentioned  the  Presbyterian  Mission  Press 
(American),  the  Commercial  Press  (Chinese),  and  the  Methodist 
Publishing  House  (American).  It  is  stated  that  the  type  in 
the  cheaper  fonts,  such  as  are  sold  by  unscrupulous  dealers  to 
the  printer  who  is  not  yet  expert  in  such  matters,  is  manu- 
factured almost  entirely  of  lead,  and  after  a  short  i)eriod  of 
service  biH'omes  useless.  The  type  turned  out  by  the  American 
mission  presses  and  othor  reputable"  firms  is  composed  of  lead, 
antimony,  and  tin  in  proi)er  proportions,  and  is  said  to  give 
entire  satisfaction. 

"Altho  practically  all  Chinese  newspapers  and  books  on 
modern  topics  are  now  printed  from  movable  metal  type,  books 
pertaining  to  old  China,  such  as  tlu>  Confucian  classics  and 
their  commentaries,  are  still  produced  by  the  tim(>-honore(l 
method  of  printing  from  wooden  blocks.  Among  the  reasons 
why  the  Chinese  prefers  his  books  of  this  nature  printed  in  the 
old  way  are  his  naturally  strong  conservatism,  the  peculiar  charm 
and  artistic  softness  of  the  pages  printed  from  blocks,  which  the 
modern  books  from  metal  presses  do  not  have,  and  the  fact  that 
the  new-style  volumes  lack  that  peculiar  odor  imi)arted  in  the 
older  method  by  the  lampblack-vegetable  oil  ink  with  which  they 
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Ten  geometric  types  ready  for  the  telegraph-operator. 


VIDENCE  that  certain  animals  had  been  domesticated 
by  man  as  far  back  as  the  early  stone  age  appears  on 
the  smooth  cliffs  of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  l)etween 
Morocco  and  Algeria,  in  the  shape  of  recognizable  prehistoric 
pictures  of  animals — the  work  of  some  intellectual  ancestor  of 
Landse(>r  or  Bonheur.  An  account  of  these  appears  in  the 
Jiidleiiii  of  the  French  National  Society  of  Acclimation,  and  in 
addition  we  have  interesting  observations  on  some  of  the  existing 
domestic  animals  of  this  North-African  region.     Our  translation 

is  from  an  abstrar^t  that 
is  given  in  La  Na- 
ture (Paris),  where  we 
read: 

"At  ATn-Sefra.  on  the 
Algero-Moroccan  fron- 
tier in  the  neighborhood 
of  Tiout.  the  grayish- 
red  brecchias  of  the  high 
plateaus  of  the  Atlas 
range  ha^e  preser\ed 
pictured  representations 
of  the  animals  of  the 
early  stone  age.  Prim- 
itive artists  of  this  dis- 
tant epoch  have  cut  on 
these  rockj-  walls,  with 
an  astonishing  feeling 
for  reality,  African  ele- 
phants, lions,  leopards, 
hyenas,  and  gazelles  of 
the  long-necked  Mohr 
type  no  longer  seen  ex- 
cept in  the  western  Sa- 
hara. One  of  the  most 
impressionistic  of  these 
figures  is  that  of  a  prehistoric  buffalo,  the  Bos  antiquus,  whose 
horns  exceed  in  spread  those  of  the  Indian  bufTaloes  best  provided 
in  this  respect.  Now  these  carvings  agree  perfectly,  even  in 
the  smallest  details,  with  the  fossil  remains  that  have  been 
brought  to  light  in  this  region,  so  one  is  surprized  to  find  that 
at  this  period  the  buffalo  was  domesticated,  since  some  of  them 
are  represented  with  pack-saddles.  The  species  had  already 
disappeared  in  the  time  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans, 
who  make  no  mention  of  it.  The  nature  of  the  vegetation  must 
then  have  been  quite  different  from  that  of  to-day.  since  the 
elephant  would  not  have  been  able  to  find  food  in  the  scanty 
thickets  tliat  now  cover  the  high  table-lands  of  the  Atlas. 
Farther  away,  in  the  south  of  Morocco,  the  designs  of  the  same 
nature,  found  as  far  as  Timbuctu,  prove  that  besides  the 
elephant,  the  rhinoceros  and  giraffe  formed  part  of  the  local 
fauna.  The  traveler  who  communicates  these  observations 
to  The  Field  adds  that  the  camels  of  the  Algero-Moroccan 
frontier  tend  to  have  a  dusky  coat;  many  black  ones  are  seen. 
The  tall  goats  with  long  legs  and  short,  thick  horns  have  little 
resemblance  to  the  small,  short  goats  of  the  negro  \nllages.  and 
the  Berber  dogs  are  of  a  very  fine  type  that  recalls  what  the 
extinct  domestic  dogs  of  the  Canary  Ish>s  must  have  been.  They 
are  related  to  the  collie  and  the  Chinese  chow  dogs;  their  white 
hair,  shaded  off  to  a  citrine  tint.  .'Jets  off  their  shining  black  eyes; 
the  tufted  tail  is  often  carried  on  the  back,  and  their  ears,  which 
in  the  Tunisian  regions  are  upright,  have  a  tendency  to  break, 
as  with  the  collies  in  Morocco.  They  are  friendly  to  animals, 
but  aggressive  toward  men.  Around  Figuig  are  met  large  dro\es 
of  long-legged  swine  like  those  formerly  common  in  Ireland." — 
Translation  made  for  Thy.  Litkrakv  Dickst. 
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THE   REASON   FOR    CITY  WARMTH         WHY  ALL  CAN   NOT   BE  VEGETARIANS 


THE  FACT  that  the  temperature  is  apt  to  be  higher 
in  large  cities  than  in  the  neighboring  rural  districts 
has  often  been  noticed,  and  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
great  amount  of  artificial  heat  generated  in  the  towns.  In  an 
article  in  The  Monthly  Weather  Review  (Washington,  No.  39) 
George  W.  Mindling,  an  observer  attached  to  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  attributes  this  difference  in  temperature  to  the 
position  of  city  buildings,  their  materials,  and  the  results  of 
drainage,  rather  than  to  the  heat  of  fires  and  furnaces,  which  he 
thinks  is  relatively  too  slight  to  make  any  difference,  and  is 
also  continually  remo\'ed  by  the  wind.  In  a  previous  paper 
Reginald  P.  Bolton,  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers,  asserted  before  that  body 
his  belief  that  the  enormous  fuel  consumption  in  New  York 
had  produced  observable  effects  on  the  city's  weather,  lessening 
the  number  of  very  cold  days,  increasing  the  number  of  cloud- 
less ones,  decreasing  the  amount  of  rain,  and  lowering  the 
humidity.  The  artificial  heat  in  the  city,  according  to  Mr. 
Bolton,  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  air  to  a  temperature  about  five 
degrees  higher  than  it  would  normally  have,  over  the  entire 
area  of  the  city  and  to  a  height  of  one  mile.  Mr.  Mindling  replies 
that  these  conclusions  are  not  well  founded.     He  writes : 

"It  is  not  the  heat  produced  within  the  buildings,  but  the 
position  of  the  buildings,  that  is  chiefly  accountable  for  the 
higher  temperatures  in  the  heart  of  cities.  Contributory 
causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  materials  used  in  walls  and  pave- 
ments, the  differences  in  drainage,  and  in  the  character  of  the 
surface.  The  position  of  buildings  in  a  city  obstructs  the  natural 
movements  of  the  air,  while  the  continued  reflection  of  solar 
energy  from  walls  and  pavements  rapidly  increases  the  tem- 
perature in  the  spaces  sheltered  from  the  winds.  In  the  cities 
water  is  quickly  conducted  away  by  means  of  drains,  sewers, 
etc.,  so  that  the  ground  is  quite  effectually  prevented  from  be- 
coming wet,  where  it  is  not  actually  sheltered  by  buildings  or 
pavements,  while  in  the  country  the  ground  everj-where  is  well 
adapted  to  the  absorption  of  the  rain-water  as  a  result  either  of 
tillage  or  of  being  covered  with  vegetation  that  checks  the 
process  of  drainage.  Consequently,  when  the  sun  appears,  the 
increase  in  temperature  is  retarded  by  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion in  the  country  much  more  than  in  the  city,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  sprinkling  of  the  streets.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  heat  thus  accumulated  in  the  cities  is  not  lost  during 
the  night  for  reasons  stated  further  on,  and  the  nights  are, 
therefore,  much  cooler  in  the  country,  especially  in  clear 
weather.  It  is  readily  seen  that  the  causes  mentioned  are 
most  active  during  the  summer,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  greatest  differences  in  temperature  are  observed  during  that 
season 

"If  New  York  were  in  the  form  of  a  square  about  18  miles  in 
breadth,  [the]  average  velocity  [of  the  wind]  would  be  sufficient 
to  renew  practically  all  the  air  over  the  city  once  each  hour,  or 
24  times  daily.  Therefore  the  heating  effect  of  combustion,  on 
which  Mr.  Bolton  relies  to  raise  the  temperature  4.94  degrees, 
would  be  but  one  twenty-fourth  of  that  amount,  or  about  two- 
tenths  of  a  degree.  But  the  city  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
and  its  position  is  such  that  the  winds  usually  blow  across  it  in 
the  shortest  direction.  The  city  being  about  6  to  9  miles  wide 
(excluding  water  surfaces)  and  trending  nearly  northeast  and 
southwest,  it  is  crossed  by  the  east,  southeast,  west,  and  north- 
west winds  in  such  a  manner  that  the  air  over  it  is  renewed  about 
two  and  a  half  times  an  hour,  or  60  times  daily  on  the  average. 
Therefore,  during  the  prevalence  of  these  winds,  which,  according 
to  the  most  reliable  records,  covers  fully  two-thirds  of  the  time, 
the  heating  effect  of  combustion  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
free  air  is  one-sixtieth  of  4.94  degrees,  or  somewhat  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1  degree.  It  need  only  be  suggested  how  insignif- 
icant this  heating  effect  becomes  under  the  influence  of  a  strong 
northwest  gale,  such  as  generally  precedes  the  principal  cold 
waves  of  winter. 

"Of  course,  the  heat  artificially  produced  is  not  lost  to  as 
great  a  degree  in  the  spaces  near  the  surface  that  are  sheltered 
from  the  wind,  but  from  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  free  air  can  not  be  appreciably  affected  by  the 
heat  of  combustion." 


THE  GREAT  OBSTACLE  to  the  general  adoption  of  a 
vegetable  diet  is  not  physiological  or  ethical  or  philosoph- 
ical. It  is  economic.  We  can  not  all  be  \-egetarians, 
because  there  are  not  vegetables  enough  in  the  world  for  us  to 
eat;  and,  moreover,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  under  present  con- 
ditions and  modes  of  culture,  could  not  produce  enough  to  feed 
us  all.  It  could  do  so  under  ideal  conditions;  but  these  condi- 
tions seem  now  far  from  realization.  These  considerations, 
advanced  against  world-wide  vegetarianism  by  F*rof.  Alonzo 
E.  Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  The  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (New  York,  December),  seem  to  rest  on  a  differ- 
ent basis  from  the  ordinary  arguments  on  either  side.  Professor 
Taylor  admits  that  a  vegetable  diet  may  physiologically  fill  aU 
the  requirements.  It  is  quite  as  good  as  a  meat  diet,  altho  he 
will  not  admit  that  it  is  any  better.  But  suppose  we  should  all 
feel  moved  to  adopt  it?  Professor  Taylor  puts  and  answers  the 
question  thus: 

"Can  the  surface  of  the  earth  (for  the  fishes  of  the  sea  would 
have  to  be  excluded)  raise  enough  grain,  fruits,  nuts,  and  vege- 
tables, added  to  dairy  products,  to  meet  the  albumin  needs  of 
the  present  earth's  population?  Unhesitatingly  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  area  of  the  earth's  surface  now  under  cultivation  could 
not,  with  the  present  methods  of  agriculture,  dependably  pro- 
duce enough  plant  albumin  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present 
population.  Very  large  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  at  present 
produce  only  grasses,  shrubs,  and  trees.  Man  can  neither  graze 
nor  browse.  At  present  these  plants  are  consumed  by  cattle, 
goats,  sheep,  and  swine,  whose  albumin  is  utilized  in  turn  by 
man.  It  is  through  the  mediation  of  these  animals  that  the 
vegetation  of  enormous  areas  of  land  is  made  available  for  man- 
kind. At  present  probalilj'  one-half  of  the  albumin  needs  of 
mankind  are  met  by  animal  albumin.  To  meet  these  needs  with 
plant  albumin  and  dairy  products  the  world's  production  of 
grains  and  legumins  Avould  need  to  be  doubled  at  the  least.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  this  could  not,  with  the  uttermost  efforts 
of  the  world's  population,  be  dependably  accomplished  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  jiossible  that  it  might  be  accomplished,  with  the  pres- 
ent methods  on  the  present  acreage  of  tillable  soil,  if  no  untoward 
manifestations  of  the  elements  occurred  (such  as  severe  win- 
ters, unseasonable  frosts,  floods,  droughts,  storms,  excessive 
heat),  with  a  dependable  rain-fall  in  both  time  and  space.  But 
mankind  would  be  yearly  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements." 

To  meet  fully  the  needs  of  the  growing  population,  four  huge 
advances,  the  WTiter  goes  on  to  say,  must  be  made — methods  of 
cultivation  must  be  intensified  and  revolutionized;  conservation 
of  water  must  be  accomplished  on  a  scale  never  before  dreamed 
of;  the  ravages  of  plant  diseases  must  be  checked;  and  soil  fer- 
tilization on  a  vast  scale  through  microbic  and  electrochemical 
agencies  must  be  carried  on.  This  might,  and  probably  would, 
quadruple  our  present  yield.  But,  says  Professor  Taylor,  for  the 
present  it  is  certain  "that  to  place  the  human  race  upon  the 
])asis  of  ethical  vegetarianism  would  be  to  expose  the  race  to  the 
mercy  of  nature,  just  as  the  vegetarian  population  of  India  is 
yearly  at  the  mercy  of  the  yield  of  grain."     We  i-ead  further: 

"To  dispense  with  the  products  of  animal  bodies  would  be  a 
task  tri\-ial  in  comparison  with  the  problem  of  feeding.  With 
wools,  cottons,  linens,  and  the  other  plant  fabrics,  with  metals 
and  woods,  all  could  be  accomplished  witliout  gi'eat  technical 
difficulties,  were  preconceptions  once  obliterated.  From  the 
standpoint  of  ethical  vegetarianism,  the  wearing  of  fur,  kid 
gloves,  and  leather  shoes  constitutes  fratricide.  The  number  of 
animal  and  bird  lives  sacrificed  to-day  for  purposes  of  super- 
fluous comfort  and  for  compliance  with  the  vanities  of  fashion 
makes  a  striking  numerical  showing  contrasted  Avith  the  number 
of  animals  slaughtered  for  the  supply  of  food.  The  difficulties 
would  lie  in  clothing  the  extremities  of  outdoor  workmen;  but 
the  problem  would  be  solved  without  difficulty  in  a  world  rich 
in  inventive  de\ices  tho  poor  in  large  scientific  conceptions. 

"The  results  of  the  world-wide  installation  of  vegetarianism 
to  the  sociological  and  economic  institutions  of  the  world  need 
but  to  be  sketched  to  be  appreciated.     The  race  of  swine,  as  a 
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<Iomesticated  family,  would  be  obliterated,  and  the  number  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  has  always  been  based  upon 
<;attle  regulated  by  the  requirements  for  dairy  products.  On  mathematical  predictions.  These  predictions  are  founded  upon 
the  other  hand,  the  number  of  horses  would  need  to  be  aug-  averages  obtained  from  gages  which  have  recorded  the  time  of 
raented  to  meet  the  needs  of  enlarged  agriculture;  and  the;  high  and  low  tide  at  about  seventy  of  the  principal  ports  of  the 
number  of  sheep  to  meet  the  increased  demands  for  wool.  The  world  for  a  score  or  more  of  years  back, 
population  of  the  world  would  tend  to  shift  in 
latitude,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  would  be 
revolutionized  to  meet  the  alte-rations  in  the  cur- 
rents and  articles  of  trade.  Fashions  in  dress  and 
kouse  furnishings  would  be  strikingly  changed. 
There  is  no  need  to  dilate  further  upon  these 
features.  Man  is  to-day  a  beast  of  prey.  Just  as 
the  whole  map  of  biology  would  be  changed  in  the 
day  when  'the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down 
together,'  so  the  whole  face  of  civilization  would 
be  given  transformed  features  in  the  time  when 
man  regards  the  animal  as  a  brother  and  not  as  a 
prey.  Man  is  a  beast  of  prey  because  thus  the 
preservation  of  existence  is  made  easy;  vegetarian- 
ism would  make  it  difficult,  and  will  therefore  not 
be  adopted.  This  carries  its  personal  lesson:  I, 
the  vegetarian,  must  not  be  vain;  because  it  is  the 
meat-eating  of  my  brother  that  makes  vegetarian- 
ism possible  to  me." 


A  MACHINE  TO  FORETELL  THE 
TIDES 

y4  FTER  FOURTEEN  years  of  experiment,  a 
A-\  machine  has  been  completed  for  the 
-*-  -^  United  States  Oovernment,  which  will 
predict  the  times  of  high  and  low  water  and  its 
depth  at  each  rise  and  fall  as  far  ahead  as  may  be 
desired.  A  single  operator,  by  turning  a  crank,  will  now  make  a 
whole  year's  predictions  for  a  giAen  locality  in  less  than  eight 
hours — a  result  previously  requiring  a  large  force  of  computers 
laboring  for  months.  This  tidal  computer  is  but  one  of  a  large 
class  of  calculating-machines,  some  of  which  are  in  daily  use,  while 
others,  perfectly  possible,  are  not  made  and  used  because  they 
would  not  pay.  The  common  adding-machine  is  an  example  of 
the  former,  while  the  tide-predicter  would  doubtless  be  classed 
with  the  latter  if  it  did  not  happen  that  an  advance  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  tides  is  highly  important  to  navigators  so  that 
it  pays  to  expend  large  sums  on  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  We 
read  in  The  Marine  Review  (Cleveland.  Ohio): 

"The  book  of  tide-tables,  which  is  issued  each  year  by  the 
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On  which  is  indii-atod  the  heiglit  in  fcot  and  tenths,  and  the 
day,  hour,  and  minute  of  future  tides. 


IlliistratlutiH  used  by  cuurt««y  of  "  1'he  Marine  Review,"  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  PREDICTING-MACHINE. 
Side  view,  showing  gears  which  represent  the  planetary  influences. 


"Originally  the  predictions  were  made  by  a  force  of  mathe- 
maticians, and  since  such  a  system  always  gave  rise  to  the  possi- 
bility of  personal  error,  it  has  always  been  the  desire  of  scientists 
that  such  computations  be  made  by  machinery  and  thus  gain 
nearly  absolute  accuracy. 

"This  year  the  desire  will  be  realized,  for  within  the  past 
year  the  machine  to  accomplish  such  results  has  been  completed 
and  its  test  of  eight  months  has  proven  satisfactory'.  It  has  come 
to  within  a  few  per  cent,  of  accuracy,  A\-inning  over  its  human 
competitors  by  at  least  15  per  cent.,  and  not  only  turning  out 
the  time  of  high  and  low  tide  and  the  depth,  but  also  tracing 
a  curved  line  on  paper  which  graphically  illustrates  the  gradual 
rise  and  fall  and  the  peculiarities  incident  to  any  one  locality. 

"It  was  this  possible  difference  in  the  figures  which  suggested 
to  Lord  Kelvin,  in  1874,  the  means  to  eliminate  the  personal 
error  by  constructing  a  machine  which  would  make  the  com- 
putations. The  Kelvin  machine  predicted  the  time  of  high  and 
low  water  only.  This  was  too  limited  for  modern  use.  for  in  the 
rapid  movement  of  present-day  maritime  affairs  tidal  informa- 
tion must  contain  much  more  than  the  mere  time  of  high  and 
low  water  to  be  of  benefit.  The  principle  upon  which  this 
machine  was  constructed  proved,  hoAvever,  to  be  the  foundation 
for  the  Survey's  new  machine. 

"The  new  predicting-machine  was  completed  during  February. 
1911,  after  fourteen  years  of  experiment.  The  next  book  of  pre- 
dictions, soon  to  be  issued  for  the  coming  year,  will  contain  tables 
for  the  seventy  principal  ports  of  the  world,  the  first  to  be  turned 
out  since  the  machine  underwent  its  severe  test  for  accuracy. 

"To  gain  these  results  the  machine  is  composed  of  nearly 
300  wheels  and  pulleys  grouped  into  o7  sets  of  gears.  Each 
of  these  gears  represents  an  influence  affecting  the  tides,  including 
the  action  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  various  other  planets,  and  local 
conditions. 

"For  each  of  these  conditions  there  has  been  an  average  made, 
based  on  a  number  of  years  of  observation.  When,  therefore, 
predictions  are  to  be  made  for  any  locality  the  gears  are  set  to 
correspond  with  these  averages. 

"  One  operator  only  is  necessary  to  turn  out  a  year's  predictions 
in  from  seven  to  eight  hours.  By  simply  turning  a  crank  the 
gears  will  influence  the  indicators  on  the  dials,  thus  marking  the 
tinu>  of  high  and  low  water  for  each  successive  twelve  hours 
during  the  year.  Another  dial  will  record  the  depth  of  water 
at  each  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  set 
of  pens  will  trace  the  gradual  rise  and  fall  on  time-graduated 
paper  and  indicate,  as  a  check  on  the  direct  reading,  the  exact 
moment  of  high  and  low  water.  The  curve  representing  this  rise 
and  fall  of  a  year's  tides  will  fill  a  strip  of  paper  380  feet  long." 


AN  AMERICAN   PRIMA  DONNA  WINNING  LONDON 


IT  IS  A  SMALL  WAVK  thai  purports  to  biivv  fioated  Mr. 
Hammerstein  into  assured  success.  She  weiglis  just  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  is  a  prima  donna  from  America,  wlio 
created  another  Tetrazzini  furor  when  she  sang  Gilda  in  "Ri- 
goletto"  a  fortnight  or  so  ago.  The  opera  was  sung  on  Satur- 
day night,  and,  as  London  has 
no  Sunday-  papers,  the  critics 
had  an  extra  twenty-four  liours 
to  reconsider,  but  the3'  all  burst 
forth  in  a  pean  of  praise  when 
Monday  came.  Miss  Felicia 
Lyne  is  twenty,  and  in  a  night 
has  become  world-famous.  The 
performance  of  "  Rigoletto,"  says 
the  London  Evening  Standard 
and  St.  James's  Gazette,  "estab- 
li.shed  faith  in  the  man,  his  ef- 
forts, and  his  artists."  There  is 
much  of  the  Missourian  in  the 
Britisher,  and,  as  this  journal 
confesses,  "with  an  impatience 
born  of  the  restless  spirit  of  the 
age,  we  were  already  half  skep- 
tical of  the  existence  of  the  Great 
Unheard,  alleged  to  have  been 
hidden  in  the  list  of  unknown 
artists,  as  we  were  doubtful  of 
the  popularity  of  anything  hut 
the  spectacular  aspect  of  the 
London  Opera  House  produc- 
tions." But — and  here  is  the 
generous  admission — "on  both 
counts  we  have  all  been  too  hasty 
in  our  inward  con\  ictions." 
More: 

"In  as  unobtrusive  a  manner 
as  the  most  precise  could  desire, 
and  in  a  time-honored  opera  in 
which  a  novel  situation  would  be 
an  impossibility,  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein sprung  a  sensation  upon 
the  most  hardened  of  his  patrons. 

"One  has  to  go  back  to  the  first 
appearance  of  Mme.  Tetrazzini 
in  London  to  find  a  parallel  lo 
Miss  Felicia  Lyne's  debut  in 
England  on  Saturday  night.  The 
house  was  sparse,  and  the  audi- 
ence was  languid,  as  on  that 
memorable  occasion.     The  effect 

of  the    new    singer's    voice   on   the  listless    crowd    was  equally 
astonishing,  and  the  triumph  equally  complete. 

"That  all  London  will  go  to  the  new  opera-house  to  hear  the 
new  American  prima  donna  is  a  natural  sequence  to  Saturday's 
popular  demonstration  and  to-day's  pean  of  praise  from  the 
press.  All  the  splendor  and  reahsm  of  "  Quo  Vadis? '  has  indeed 
been  a  great  attraction,  but  the  drawing  power  of  mere  produc- 
tion fades  before  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  personal  equation 
in  opera. 

"In  speaking  of  a  \'oice  and  personality  that  have  taken  one 
so  entirely  by  surprize — in  fact,  at  a  time  when  one  was  com- 
pletely 'off-guard'  so  to  speak — it  is  easy  to  overestimate  the 
cause  in  recalling  the  effect.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Hammerstein  has  brought  forward  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
voices  London  has  ever  heard. 

"Miss  Lyne  is  so  young  that  one  hesitates  to  foretell  what 
she  may  accomplish  in  the  near  future.  One  can  only  say  that 
her  Gilda  of  Saturday  was  a  rare  delight  to  hear,  and  an  equal 
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pleasure  to  .see.  There  is  music  in  every  note  of  her  voice. 
There  are  ease  and  youthful  freshness  in  its  production,  and 
there  are  in  her  picture  of  the  Jester's  little  daughter  a  pictorial 
truth  and  naturalness  which,  if  they  ha\e  been  equaled  in  recent 
years,  memory  fails  to  recall  the  occasion. 

"  'Place  aux  dames'  alone  relegates  second  place  to  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  Mr.  Orville  Har- 
rold  as  the  Duke  on  Saturday. 
The  American  tenor  has  sung 
several  times  since  the  season 
opened,  but  only  in  'Rigoletto' 
has  he  met  a  part  that  exhibited 
the  fine  quality  of  his  voice  and 
the  perfect  ease  and  assurance 
of  his  platform  manner." 

In  Miss  Lyne,  says  the  London 
Standard.  "Mr.  Hammerstein 
has  made-  a  find  which  should  go 
a  long  way  to  compensate  him  for 
any  past  disillusionments  he  may 
ha,ve  suffered."  It  goes  into  the 
matter  thus  thoroughly: 

"It  is  said  that  Miss  Lyne  had 
only  once  before  appeared  upon 
the  operatic  stage,  and  then  in 
a  much  lighter  and  less  exacting 
role  than  Gilda.  If  this  is  so,  the 
young  debutante  would  seem  to 
belong  to  that  very  small  com- 
munity, the  singers  that  are  born 
rather  than  made — provided  such 
singers  exist.  The  repose,  re- 
straint, and  unforced  assurance  of 
Iter  performance  were  remark- 
al>le.  She  looked  fifteen  and  not 
a  day  more — in  fact,  she  was 
(rilda  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the 
spirit.  Her  address  and  bearing 
as  she  approached  the  garden 
seat  previous  to  the  delivery  of 
the  great  aria — upon  which  the 
success  of  a  prima  donna  stands 
or  falls — were  singularly  natural 
and  unaffected.  Miss  Lyne's  in- 
experience of  traditional  ways 
and  means  went  a  long  way  to  es- 
tablish her  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  audience,  more  especially  as 
her  ignorance  of  the  tricks  of  the 
stage  was  compensated  by  an 
intuitive  sense, of  dramatic  fit- 
ness. And  when  the  opening 
staccato  notes  of  'Caro  nome' 
floated  out  into  the  house  not  a 
few  instinctively  felt  that  they 
were  in  the  pre.sence  of  one  who 
would  most  assuredl\-  hear  a  hand  in  the  making  of  operatic 
history.  The  freshness  and  purity  of  Miss  Lyne's  voice  and 
the  extraordinary  ease  with  which  she  produces  it,  whether 
she  is  moving  al)out  the  stage  or  otherwise,  her  finished  porta- 
mento, the  clearness  of  her  scales,  and  the  way  in  which — to 
employ  a  cricket  metaphor — she  hits  the  note  plumb  in  the 
middle,  are  as  unquestionable  as  start  Hng. 

"Miss  Lyne's  advent  established  the  conviction  that  she  is 
an  artist  who  has  inherited  or  contracted  most  of  the  operatic 
virtues  and  none  of  the  vices,  and.  further,  that  a  star  of  the  fh-st 
nuignitude  has  appeared  in  the  operatic  sky — a  star  which  in 
its  course  is  destined  to  shine  with  ever-increasing  brightness." 

The  New  York  Sun  prints  a  dispatch  from  its  correspondent 
in  which  the  writer  declares  that  "the  young  lady  will  have  to 
invest  in  a  big  scrap-book  to  hold  the  clippings  of  what  the 
London  newspapers  had  to  say  about  her."     He  goes  on: 
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■■CHKISTMA.S    I.N    WESTM INSTKH.' 

This  drawing  by  Sir  .loliii  (iilbcrt  represents  the  sort  of  illustration  that  graced  the  weeklies  of  a  half-<-enlur.v  ago.  It  is  taken  from  The 
Illustrated  London  Netts  of  1H5(),  and.  whih^  purporting  to  tiepict  a  .seene  in  the  life  of  Henry  VII..  really  embodie.s  a  niid-\ietorian  idea  of  the 
opulence  and  splendor  of  ancient  days.      The  table  is  spread  in  the  gr<^at  hall  which  now  hears  only  the  talk  of  Parliament. 


"She  saiifi;  ia  the  Sunday -uight  eoncerl  following  her  Saturday- 
night  sue('(>ss.  and  is  appearing  agair\  in  '  Rigoletto'  tliis  e\ening. 
Th(^  eulogy  of  lier  concert  singing  was  (iiiite  as  generous  as  that 
produced  by  her  first  appearance.  Of  the  debut  The  Morning 
Potit,  a  conservative  newspaper  ])o|iidar  with  the  upper  classes, 
had  this  to  say: 

"  'Her  voice  is  of  rare  beauty,  for  its  tone  is  soft,  round,  and 
even,  and  its  use,  guided  by  the  best  principles  of  the  vocal 
art,  is  p(>rf(>ct.  In  ])()int  of  voice  alone  Miss  Lyne  takes  her  place 
in  line  with  the  great  exponents  of  the  legitimate  school  of 
singing.' 

"  The  Times,  which,  like  The  Post,  refrains  from  comment  as 
to  the  ])()ssibl(>  effect  of  Miss  Lyne's  success  on  Mr.  Hammer- 
stein's  fortunes,  gave  this  indorsement: 

"  'With  a  voice  beautifull.v  pure  in  quality  and  perfectly  even 
throughout  its  entire  range,  she  sang  excrything  with  a  siin- 
])licity  and  natural  grace  which  \\as  immediately  capti\  ating." 

"The  TcU-qraph,  (^onservativel.v  inclined  also,  goes  a  step 
ftn-ther,  however.      Und«>r  the  caption  "A  Brilliant  (Ulila.'  it  sa.vs: 

"  "Well,  we  have  waited  and  we  have  seen.  ""William  Tell" 
was  gahanized  into  (luite  a  good  semblance  of  lift>.  So  too  was 
"Norma."  But  this  was  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
rejuvenation  of  "Rigoletto."  .  .  .  No  doubt  numy  who  were 
pr(>sent  at  tlu>  London  ()i)t>ra  llou.se  on  Saturday  night  had  come 
as  much  out  of  ciiriositx  to  \  iew  the  house  as  to  see  "' Rigoletto." 
But  at  the  tiiuil  fall  of  the  curtain  there  can  have  been  few  who 
came  to  scolT,  as  it  were,  who  wen-  not  glad  that  they  had  re- 
mained to  siiifj  or  shout  the  praises  of  the  |)erformances  and, 
let-  tis  hope,  of  the  opera." 

'"Of  Miss  L\ne  herself  The  Tvhqraph's  critic  wrote: 

"  'In  one  second  Miss  Felicia  Lyne.  a  debutante  here,  stept 
as  (r'//f/a  straight  into  the  hearts  of  her  large  public."  Aiui  again: 
'With  the  voice  of  Melba-like  clarity  and  purity  and  the  skill 
in  its  use  of  a  Tetrazzini,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Saturday's 
audience  waxed  (enthusiastic  to  an  entirely  unusual  degree,  their 
applause  frequently  bursting  forth  during  the  actual  course  of 
the  ODera?'  " 


The  new  prima  donna  was  born  in  Kansas  City,  but  in  in- 
ter\iews  she  speaks  of  Virginia  as  her  home.  She  was  educated 
for  the  musical  stage  in  France.  This  .S'(//(  writer  has  also  some 
interesting  comment  on  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hammersteia 
is  winning: 

"The  London  musical  critics  ha\e  been  \«'r\  char.v  of  refer- 
ence to  the  outcome  of  the  operatic  experiment  of  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein.  Such  occasional  mention  as  has  been  made  of  this 
phase  of  the  new  opera  company  has  shown  a  natural  catition 
and  a  disposition  to  say  the  polite  and  well-wishing  rather  than 
the  discouraging  thing.  But  the  impression  created  was  that 
the  venturesome  Oscar  had  an  ui)hill  task  to  make  London  pat- 
ronize another  grand  opera.  London  in  this  case  means  not 
only  the  contingent  of  lovers  of  classical  mu.sic.  but  that  all- 
l)owerfid  factor  in  expensi\«'  and  high-class  entertainment. 
London  society. 

""  London  society  is  S<}ciet.\  with  a  l)ig  S.  Where  it  goes  others 
will  follow.  If  it  remains  away  the  others  or  most  of  them  may 
remain  awa\  also.  e\ en  if  (hM>|)  down  in  their  hearts  the\-  stiflfer 
disappoint mi'iit  in  so  doing.  .\t  the  outset  of  his  London  experi- 
ment— for  it  was  generally  regarded  as  such  and  in  greater  de- 
gree than  Hamim  rstein's  ^Linha1tan  Oi)t"ra  House  effort  to  give 
New  York  sui)j)lemental  grand  operaMr.  Hammerstein  heard 
all  about  London  society  and  how  necessary  its  sanction  was  to 
him  from  a  purely  business  view-point.  Probably  from  the  first, 
certainly  later  on,  he  realized  that  he  had  jjowcrful  obstacles  to 
overcome,  ol>stacles  that  were  sunken  in  the  l>ed-rock  of  tradi- 
tion, prejudice,  and  suspicion. 

'It  was  figured  out  carefully  for  Mr.  Hammerstein  that  he 
could  not  siu'ceed.  The  figurers,  many  in  his  own  iirofes- 
sion,  demonstrated  to  their  own  satisfaction  at  least  that  the 
new  opera-house  and  what  was  to  be  produced  there  was  con- 
ceived on  a  scale  too  expensive  to  justify  hope  of  profit.  Then 
there  were  the  theories  as  to  the  conservatism  of  English  peo- 
ple, and,   among  other  theories,   based  in  some  instances  on 
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experience,  but  in  most  on  an  understanding  of  English  charac- 
ter and  temperament,  Mr.  Hammerstein  tipped  his  cigar  up  or 
down,  according  to  the  degree  of  influence  these  things  had  on 
his  mentality,  and  went  on  with  what  he  had  set  out  to  do.  His 
response  to  the  arguments  that  failure  was  inevitable  was  that 
he  intended  to  give  London  'something  different.'  It  was  ac- 
knowledged after  the  opening  night's  performance  of  'Quo 
Vadis  ? '  that  he  had  done  so.  But  the  acknowledgment  pertained 
more  to  the  character  of  the  opera-house  itself,  the  scenic  effects, 
and  a  wonderfully  trained  chorus  than  to  the  main  thing,  the 
opera  per  se.  Was  it  'something  different'  in  the  sense  of  com- 
manding superiority  which  many  regarded  as  necessary  to  both 
artistic  and  financial  success  ? 

"  'Rigoletto,'  with  Miss  Lyne  in  the  cast,  completed  the  sec- 
ond week  of  the  London  Opera  House  season.  The  earlier 
audiences  had  been  good  in  number  and  patronage  was  continued 
in  a  way  that  to  the  casual  observer  seemed  satisfactory  from 
the  business  standpoint.  On  the  Saturday  night  when  Miss 
Lyne  made  her  hit  the  balconies  and  galleries  were  filled,  but 
there  was  considerable  empty  space  in  the  lower  boxes  and 
stalls  or  orchestra  chairs.  Perhaps  London's  devotion  to  week- 
end parties  Avas  responsible  for  the  lack  of  patronage  in  the  more 
expensive  parts  of  the  auditorium.  It  was  a  house  of  music- 
lovers,  however.  That  was  apparent  soon  after  Miss  Lyne^  had 
the  opportunity  of  showing  what  she  could  do.  The  enthusi- 
asm was  tremendous,  and  the  curtain  was  rung  down  on  an 
initial  stage  triumph  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed." 


LONDON'S  NEW  CENSORSHIP  TROUBLES 

Two  OR  THREE  years  ago  Mr.  Charies  H.  E.  Brook- 
field,  an  English  actor,  produced  an  adaptation  from  a 
French  play  that  one  dramatic  critic  said  ' '  should  knock 
a  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  censor."  Instead,  that  or  something 
else  has  made  Mr.  Brookfield  a  copartner  in  the  censorship,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  having  just  appointed  him  "joint-reader  of 
plays."  Mr.  Brookfield's  play  was  called  "Dear  Old  Charlie," 
and  the  gentleman  thus  affectionately  celebrated  "spent  his 
time  in  intrigues  with  the  wives  of  his  dearest  friends."  The 
play,  to  be  sure,  was  a  farce,  containing  such  matter  for  drama 
as  usually  furnishes  forth  this  particular  brand  that  is  never 
regarded  very  seriously.  Taken  in  connection  with  Mr.  Brook- 
field's  appointment  to  the  censorship,  however,  his  farce  was 
made  a  strong  argument  against  him  by  a  whole  theater  fuU  of 
people  who  paused  between  the  acts  of  a  play  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  a  public  meeting  and  pass  resolutions  condemning 
the  new  appointment. 

Even  outside  that  public  meeting  the  fear  is  exprest  that 
"the  worst  features  of  the  censorship  may  bo  continued,  that 
unpleasantness  and  even  suggestiveness  in  farce  will  be  per- 
mitted, but  'discussion  plays,'  dealing  with  grave  problems,  be 
vetoed."  Mr.  Brookfield  began  his  stage  career  in  1879,  and 
has  played  almost  everything  from  farce  to  Shakespeare,  in 
association  with  such  people  as  the  Bancrofts,  the  Kendals,  and 
Sir  Herbert  Tree.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the  wittiest  men  in 
London,  besides  being  clever  and  popular.  The  Evening  Stand- 
ard and  St.  James's  Gazette  treats  his  appointment  in  the  spirit 
of  his  dominant  qualities: 

"For  example,  if  another  play  like  'Dear  Old  Charlie'  should 
be  written,  he  may  be  called  on  to  overlook  its  sterling  humor. 
Mr.  Brookfield  is  a  clever  man,  a  witty  man,  a  popular  man. 
He  is  understood  to  be  a  capital  hand  at  a  practical  joke.  Con- 
sidering the  plays  he  has  written,  and  the  views  he  has  recently 
exprest  on  the  drama,  it  can  not  be  supposed  that  he  will  do 
very  much  for  the  modern  stage,  either  in  keeping  it  back  or 
pushing  it  forward.  But  as  a  practical  joker  he  is  in  his  right 
place  as  the  very  center  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  latest  bit 
of  fun." 

In  the  current  number  of  The  National  Review,  Mr.  Brook- 
field publishes  an  article  in  which  he  declares  that  the  golden 
age  of  the  drama  ceased  in  1889,  when  "The  Doll's  House" 
was  produced  and  the  modern  movement  began.    This  is  taken 


up  as  a  particularly  aggravating  phase  of  the  question  of  his 
appointment,  since  the  modern  school,  including  Shaw,  Gals- 
worthy, Barker,  and  others,  own  to  the  Ibsen  influence  and  re- 
pudiate the  school  that  flourished  in  Mr.  Brookfield's  "golden 
age."  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  gave  out  some  views  to  The  Observer 
(London)  when  he  was  still  waiting  for  a  confirmation  of  the 
rumor  of  the  new  appointment,  saying: 

"After  such  a  Aaolently  partizan  pronouncement  as  that,  one 
can  hardly  believe  such  an  appointment  has  been  made,  unless 
it  were  a  deliberate  insult  to  public  opinion.  The  other  point 
is  that  Mr.  Brookfield  is  the  author  of  a  play  called  'Dear  Old 
Charlie,'  which  figured  conspicuously  in  the  proceedings  before 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Censorship,  appointed  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Robert  Hareourt.  It  is  not  only  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  play  which  the  Censor  always  licenses,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  plays  which  he  does  not  license,  but  it  also  con- 
tains a  scurrilous  attack  on  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  and  the  fact 
was  used  to  show  the  insincerity  of  the  contention  that  the 
Censor  protects  individuals.  The  Censor  had  declared  that 
it  was  part  of  his  business  to  protect  individuals  from  attack. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  while  he  had  insisted  upon  the  deletion 
of  the  name  of  Balsquith  which  I  gave  tp  a  Prime  Minister  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  either  to  Mr.  Asquith  or  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four, he  not  only  permitted  to  pass  in  the  same  play  a  scurrilous 
allusion  to  the  Pankhurst  family,  but  that  he  also  licensed  an 
unmistakable  and  an  extremely  scun-ilous  attack  on  Mr.  Barker. 

"Now.  to  bring  about  a  state  of  things  in  which  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero,  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  and  Mr.  Galsworthy  will  have  to 
take  their  plays  to  receive  the  moral  approval  of  the  author  of 
'  Dear  Old  Charlie '  is  a  situation  which  you  can  not  conceive 
to  be  the  act  of  any  responsible  Government  or  any  responsible 
official.  I  should,  in  fact,  reject  it  without  question  or  hesita- 
tion as  a  particularly  absurd  invention  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  present  Lord  Chamberlain  is  capable  of  anything.  One 
can  not,  therefore,  help  the  horrible  suspicion  that  he  may  be 
even  capable  of  this.  All  I  can  say  is,  if  he  has  done  it  he  has' 
even  surpassed  himself — a  feat  which  I  should  have  supposed 
to  be  impossible." 

Actuated  by  the  same  resentment  exprest  by  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr. 
Granville  Barker  produced  what  is  described  as  "a  scene  abso- 
lutel3^  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  stage."  It  occurred 
during  the  production  of  Mr.  Laurence  Housman's  banned  play, 
"Pains  and  Penalties,"  by  the  Pioneer  Players  at  an  invitation 
performance,  which  falls  outside  the  Censor's  jurisdiction.  He 
had  forbidden  the  play  a  year  or  two  ago  because  it  dealt  with 
the  history  of  George  IV.  and  Queen  Caroline.  The  scene  that 
Avas  interjected  is  thus  described  by  the  London  Daily  News, 
proving  that  in  London  as  well  as  in  New  York  the  theater  is 
still  vital  enough  to  produce  some  of  the  real  excitements  of 
life.     We  read : 

"The  whole  thing  Avas  as  unexpected  as  it  was  swift  and  sure. 
No  sooner  had  the  curtain  fallen  for  the  interval  than  Mr. 
Granville  Barker  walked  before  the  footlights,  bringing  with 
him  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins,  for  Avhom  a  chair  was  placed,  and 
there  and  then  the  whole  gathering  resolved  itself  into  a  public 
meeting,  to  which  Mr.  Barker  proceeded  to  deliver  an  impas- 
sioned address,  received  Avith  tremendous  enthusiasm. 

"iVfter  apologizing  for  the  interruption,  Mr.  Barker  said  it 
Avas  at  least  appropriate  that  it  should  be  at  the  production  of 
this  forbidden  play  that  he  should  be  forced  to  move  a  protest 
against  the  political  indecency  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Charles 
Brookfield,  the  author  of  'The  Cuckoo'  and  'Dear  Old  Charlie,' 
as  joint-reader  of  plays. 

"Personally,  he  said,  he  had  received  many  kindnesses  from 
Mr.  Brookfield,  but  this  was  an  occasion  when  personal  feelings 
must  be  set  aside.  He  proceeded  to  read  several  extracts  from 
Mr.  Brookfield's  article  in  The  National  Review,  including  those 
in  Avhich  Mr.  Brookfield  gaA  e  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  golden 
age  of  the  drama  ceased  when  'The  Doll's  House'  was  produced 
and  the  new  dramatic  movement  began. 

"If  this  article,  said  Mr.  Barker,  were  already  Avritten  when 
Mr.  Brookfield  was  appointed,  and  if  he  was  appointed  on  the 
strength  of  it,  the  appointment  was  a  calculated  insult  to  the 
whole  body  of  men  with  whom  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had 
dealings. 

"If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  Avritten  after  Mr.  Brookfield 
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knew  that  he  had  got  the  appointment,  it  was  an  act  of  mean- 
ness and  of  eowardiee,  the  perpetrator  of  which  was  unworthy 
not  only  of  his  office,  but  of  any  office  under  Government. 

"Mr.   Harker  then  propos«!d  a  resolution,  wliich  was  carried 
with  acclamation,  and  to  which,  as  has  been 
stated,    there  were   only  two  dissentients. 
It  was  as  follows: 

"  'That  the  audience  gathered  to  witness 
the  production  of  Launinct;  Housman's  for- 
bidden play,  "Pains  and  Penalties,"  is  of 
()l)inion  that  if  the  statement  is  true  that 
.Vlr.  Charles  Brookfield  has  been  appointed 
reader  of  plays,  then,  in  view  of  Mr. 
iirookfield's  recent  published  opinions  on 
1  he  modern  drama,  the  action  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  is  but  further  proof  —  if 
proof  is  needed — that  he  is  hopelessly 
out  of  touch  with  the  theater  over  which 
he  exercises  despotic  control,  and  that  a 
continuance  of  his  legalized  tyranny  is  in- 
imical to  the  drama's  welfare  and  good 
name.' 

"After  this,  the  play — admirable  and 
stimulating  tho  it  was — naturally  came  as 
something  of  an  anticlimax.  It  has  al- 
ready been  made  familiar  in  book  form, 
and  we  look  forward  in  any  case  to  its 
early  production  in  public. 

"Then  Miss  Gertrude  Kingston's  most 
poignant  and  appealing  Caroline — far  more 
so,  one  fears,  than  the  poor,  commonplace 
Caroline  of  reality — will  have  its  due  re- 
ward, and  also  the  magnificent  Brougham 
of  Mr.  Harcourt  Williams,  whose  speech 
before  the  House  of  Lords — composed 
of  extracts  from  the  actual  speech — was 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sustained  elocution  one  has  heard 
from  the  stage  for  a  long  time." 


Who,  after  writing  a  doubt  I'lil  farce  called 
"  Dear  01(i  Charlie."  ha.s  hcen  made  joint 
play-censor  for  the  Briti-sh  stage. 


COMFORT  FOR  AMERICAN  COLLECTORS 

DR.  BODE,  who  ranks  as  Europe's  most  eminent  con- 
noisseur of  art,  recently  came  and  went,  spending  a 
brief  time  in  looking  over  the  private  collections  in  this 
<!Ountry.  His  verdict  has  been  eagerly  awaited,  and  now  a  Ber- 
lin correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times  reports  him  as  able 
only  to  "speak  in  terms  of  superlative  enthusiasm  of  all  I  saw  in 
the  United  States,  especially  in  the  i)rivate  collections."  In 
this  way  he  pays  his  respects  to  our  great  collectors,  such  as 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Altman,  Senator  Clark,  Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  Mrs. 
Havemoyer,  Mrs.  Simpson,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Frick,  and  Mrs.  Hunt- 
ington, of  New  York;  Mrs.  Gardner,  of  Boston;  Mr.  John  G. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Widener,  and  Mr.  Elkins,  of  Philadelphia;  Mr. 
Eastman,  of  Rochester;  Mr.  Freer,  of  Detroit;  and  Mr.  Charles 
P.  Taft  and  Mrs.  Emery,  of  Cincinnati.  The  "private  collec- 
tions," asserts  Dr.  Bode,  "had  additional  interest  for  me,  be- 
cause, as  I  learned,  their  owners,  in  practically  every  case,  intend 
eventually  to  hand  them  over  to  municipal  or  national  institu- 
tions." Dr.  Bode  discusses  some  points  that  ha\'e  furnished  mat- 
ter for  international  debate  and  di.sagreemeut.     Thus: 

"J.  Pierpont  Morgan  particularly  seems  to  regard  his  price- 
less art  possessions  merely  as  a  trust,  to  be  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity. Mr.  Johnson  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Freer  of  Detroit,  and 
Mrs.  (lardner  of  Boston,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  best- 
known  collectors,  are  insi)ired  with  the  same  high  purpo.^e. 

"The  collections  I  saw  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston. 
Itochester,  Detroit,  and  Cincinnati,  which  were  the  only  jioints 
1  had  time  to  visit,  are  characterized  by  extraordinary-  good 
taste.  It  is  plain  that  American  picture  fanciers  want  only  the 
best  masters,  and,  moreover,  only  their  best  works. 

"American  connoisseurs  employ  sound  business  metiiods  in 
making  their  purchases.  They  deal  only  with  the  highest -class 
firms,  and  many  of  them,  like  Mr.  Morgan,  insist  on  withhold- 
ing payment  for  six  months  or  a  year  in  order  that  sufficient 
time  may  elapse  to  establish  the  value  of  their  purchases  beyond 
any  question  of  doubt. 

"American  collections  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  inferior  old 
masters  and  forgeries,  but  they  are  no  worse  off  in  this  respect 


than  the  collections  in  Europe.  The  rate  at  which  America  is 
acquiring  fine  old  masters  is  astounding.  When  I  visited  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  there  were,  perhaps,  twenty-five  Rem- 
brandts  in  the  United  States.  To-day  there  are  from  eighty  to 
eighty-five.  Mr.  Altman  of  New  York  alone 
has  twelve;  Mr.  Widener  of  Philadelphia 
has  ten,  including  the  famous  'Mill,'  which 
is  undoubtedly  the;  world's  finest  land-scape. 
There  are  four  real  RafTaels  and  dozens  of 
superb  Van  Dycks  in  American  hands.  Mr. 
Widener's  collection  contains  eight  Van 
Dycks. 

"I  saw  quite  enough  this  time  to  explode 
the  myth  cherished  so  commonly  in  Europe, 
that  Americans  are  actuated  by  sheer 
snobbery  in  .seeking  to  pos.sess  themselves 
of  old  masters.  In  isolated  cases,  perhaps, 
snobbery  has  played  a  part;  but  to-<lay. 
almost  universally,  it  is  high-minded  ideals 
and  intelligent  and  keen  enthusiasm  for 
pure  art  which  actuate  your  great  collectors. 
P^urope  may  well  enx-j'  such  a  spirit. 

"Your  collections  are  not  only  rich  in 
canva.ses,  but  in  rare  gobelins,  Italian  and 
Spanish  majolica  and  enamels,  Chinese 
and  Persian  rugs,  ivories,  porcelain,  medi- 
eval paintings,  Egyptian  and  Greek  antiq- 
uities, sculpture,  magnificent  specimens  of 
crystal  and  gold  work  —  everj-thing,  in 
short,  which  makes  for  completeness  and 
good  taste. 

"American  money,  of  course,  is  chiefly 
responsible  for  advancing  the  cost  of  old 
masters  and  other  art  treasures  to  their  pres- 
ent fabulous  figures.  We  are  compelled  to 
pay  from  ten  to  twenty  times  as  much  for 
Rembrandt s,  Frans  Halses,  and  Van  Dycks  nowadays  as  twenty 
years  ago. 

"I  regret  to  confess  that  I  see  no  hope  of  improvement  in 
this  direction.  You  have  money,  you  have  ambition,  you  have 
good  taste,  and  you  will  continue  to  drain  old  Europe  in  an  in- 
creasing degree  of  its  long-cherished  gems. 

"When  I  consider  that  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  alone,  with  his 
annual  expenditure  of,  roundly,  S;i,0()0,(XK)  on  art,  commands  a 
budget  just  thirty  times  that  at  the  disposition  of  the  Berlin 
Royal  Museums,  I  realize  the  hopelessness  of  competing  against 
such  odds." 

"America's  greatest  art  requirement  at  present,"  concluded 
Dr.  Bode,  "is  the  education  of  experts  of  its  own,  who  will, 
when  competent,  become  the  directors  of  the  public  museums. 
This  supply  at  present  is  still  drawn  largely  from  Etirope." 


"RABBIT-LIKE  PROFESSORS  "—Mr.  John  Jay  Chipman 
takes  a  fall  out  of  American  professors  in  a  recent  essay  ou 
"Professorial  F^thics."  It  occurs  in  his  recently  published  vol- 
ume where  he  asserts  that  the  "average"  of  this  species  "will 
look  on  at  an  act  of  injustice  done  to  a  brother  professor  by 
their  college  president  with  the  same  unconcern  as  the  rabbit 
who  is  not  attacked  watches  the  ferret  pursue  his  brother  up 
and  down  through  the  warren,  to  predestinate  and  horrible 
death."     Further: 

"We  know,  of  course,  that  it  would  cost  the  non-attacked 
rabbit  his  place  to  express  sympathy  for  the  martyr:  and  the 
non-attacked  is  poor,  and  has  oflfspring..  and  hopes  of  advanct^ 
ment.  The  non-attacked  rabbit  would  of  course  become  a  sus- 
pect; and  a  marked  man  tlie  moment  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in 
defense  of  rabbit-rights.  Such  jiersonal  sacrifice  seems  to  be 
the  price  paid  in  this  world  for  doing  good  of  any  kind.  1  am 
not,  liowever,  here  raising  tlie  question  of  general  ethics:  I  re- 
fer to  the  philosophical  bcliof.  to  the  special  theory  of  profes- 
sorial (>thics.  wliicli  forbids  a  i)rofessor  to  protect  his  colleague. 
1  invite  controver.sy  on  this  subject;  for  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  professors  of  the  country  have  to  say  on  it.  It  seems 
to  nie  that  there  exists  a  special  i)rohibitory  code,  which  pre- 
vents the  college  professor  from  using  his  rea.son  and  his  pen  as 
actively  as  he  ought  in  protecting  himself,  in  pushing  his  inter- 
ests, and  in  enlightening  the  community  about  our  educational 
abuses." 


THE  PROCESSION  OF  CHRISTMAS   SONG 
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TH?]  GREAT  (^HORUS  of  song  that  lifts  itself  from 
millions  of  voices  at  this  season  of  the  year — the  song 
of  Christmas — had  its  overture  sounded  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  Christian  century.  It  was  not  the  joyous  song  of 
to-day,  nor  for  that  matter  were  the  songs  of  many  succeeding 
<^enturies,  we  are  told  bj-  Prof.  George  Halley  Gilbert.  Too 
much  of  dogmatic  controversy  entered  into  their  ideas  to  make 
them  singable  to- 
day in  a  trans- 
lated form.  This 
perhaps  accounts 
for  the  fact  that 
they  are  inter- 
mittent up  to  the 
time  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. The 
second  and  third 
f'enturies  of  the 
Christian  era 
were  silent  alto- 
gether, then  "we 
begin  to  hear 
voices  in  the  East 
and  the  West, 
singing  in  the 
Syriac ,  the  G  ree  k , 
and  the  Latin 
tongues,  of  the 
birth  in  Bethle- 
hem." Nineteen 
Christmas  poems 
issued  from  Eph- 
xaim  of  Edessa. 
who  lived  in  the 
fourth     century. 

The  carols  and  hymns  belonging  to  the  Middle  Ages  are  "almost 
innumerable,"  while  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  there 
has  been  a  constant  choir  of  song  celebrating  the  birth  of  Christ. 
Some  of  these  hymns  are  examined  by  Professor  Gilbert  in 
The  Biblical  World  (Chicago).  The  Christmas  poetry  of  the 
first  four  centuries  reflected  little  of  the  peace  on  earth  the  child 
-was  heralded  to  bring.  Instead,  it  "echoed  the  conflicts  of  the 
times."  Besides  Epliraim  of  Edessa  there  were  Ambrose  of 
Milan,  Sedulius,  and  Fortunatus,  "who  shine  as  orators  and 
poets,  some  of  whose  verses  are  still  heard  in  the  church."  Of 
the  fu"st  of  these  we  read: 

"Of  all  who  have  sung  of  the  Nativity,  in  ancient  or  in  mod- 
ern times,  Ephraim  not  only  is  the  most  voluminous,  but  he 
also  bears  off  the  palm  for  wealth  of  thought.  He  is  as  rich  in 
allusions  to  Old-Testament  history  as  Milton's  Hymn  is  in  its 
allusions  to  classical  history  and  mythology.  He  seems  to  draw 
from  an  inexhaustible  urn  of  illustration.  There  is  also  in  his 
verse  at  times  an  ethical  strain  of  singular  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, as  witness  the  following  lines  in  the  rhythmical  prose  version 
of  Dr.  Gwynn  of  Dublin : 

"  'That  night  is  fair  wherein  the  Fair  One  came  to  make  us 
fair.  Let  not  aught  that  may  disturb  it  enter  our  watch.  This 
night  belongs  to  the  Sweet  One;  let  nothing  bitter  enter  it.  .  .  . 
In  this  day  of  gladness  let  us  not  spread  sadness.  In  this  day 
so  sweet,  let  us  not  be  harsh.  ...  In  this  feast  let  each  one  of 
us  crown  the  gates  of  his  heart.' 

"What  Ephraim  says  of  the  Hero  of  his  song  is  often  only 
versified  doctrine,  which  he  hoped  would,  in  this  winged  form, 
put  to  flight  the  swarming  errors  of  the  heretics,  but  sometimes 
it  is  noble  and  thoughtful.  'Blest  be  the  Babe,'  he  cries,  'who 
made  manhood  young  again  to-day!"     Once  more,  with  a  ten- 


•  BELL-RINGING." 

An  impression  of  Christmas  of  fifty  years  ago,  from  the  pen  of  Charles  Keane.    Tliis  drawing  he  cuntrihuted 

to  The  Illustrated  London  News  of  1856. 


derness  that  we  hardly  expect  in  the  austere  hermit:  'To  whom 
art  thou  like,  glad  Babe,  fair  little  One,  whose  mother  is  a  virgin, 
whose  Father  is  hidden,  whom  even  the  seraphim  are  not  able 
to  look  upon?'  Ephraim's  fancies  are  often  quaint  and  some- 
times obscurely  mystical.  Thus  he  blesses  the  Child  'in  whom 
Adam  and  Eve  were  restored  to  youth,'  and  continues:  'Thou, 
O  Son  of  David,  hast  killed  the  wolf  that  murdered  Adam,  the 
simple  lamb  who  fed  and  bleated  in  Paradise.'     And,  again,  in 

riddling  fashion: 
Eve  lifted  up 
her  eyes  from 
Sheol  and  re- 
joiced in'  that 
day  [Christmas], 
l)ecause  the  Son 
of  her  daughter 
came  down  to 
raise  up  the 
mother  of  his 
mother.'  But 
even  when  Eph- 
raim is  uphold- 
ing the  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ, 
his  verse  is  not 
always  devoid 
of  poetic  charm. 
Thus  Mary  says 
to  her  child : 
'  How  shall  I 
open  the  foun- 
tain of  milk  to 
thee,  O  Foun- 
tain! Or  how 
shall  I  give  nour- 
ishment to  thee 
that  nourishest 
all  from  thy 
table !  How  shall 
I  bring  to  swad- 
dling-clothes One 
who  is  wrapt  around  with  rays  of  glory!'  This  thought  of 
the  contrast  between  the  mother  and  her  child  has  been  a  staple 
of  Christmas  verse  from  Ephraim's  day  to  our  own." 

No  Latin  writer  of  the  ancient  Church,  says  Professor  Gilbert, 
"approaches  F^phraim  in  versatility,  in  human  tenderness,  or 
in  originality."  Ambrose's  Vcni,  redemptor  gentium  is  a 
"perfectly  frigid  versification  of  the  current  doctrine."  In- 
stead of  taking  us  to  Bethlehem  or  Nazareth,  the  Christmas 
verse  of  Sedulius  and  Fortunatus  '"takes  us  into  the  atmosphere 
of  councils  and  theological  creeds."  The  Christmas  poetry  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  seen  at  its  best,  we  are  told,  in  Hildebert  of 
Tours,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  and  Japoni- 
cus,  author  of  Stabat  ?nnter,  dolorosa,  one  Italian  and  three 
Frenchmen.     Of  these: 

"All  had  poetic  gifts,  Init  all,  in  their  treatment  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, were  in  abject  bondage  to  church  tradition.  What  they 
sang  was  a  theological. tenet,  what  they  ingeniously  adorned  was 
a  metaphysical  subtlety. 

"Thus  Hildebert  sings: 

That  blushing  Flower.  Flower  angelic  and  blest. 

Is  changed  to  grass:  God  assumes  our  flesh. 
The  Sun  is  covered  with  cloud,  the  Flower  with  grass,  the  Seed  with  hull. 

Hone.v  with  wax.  the  Purple  with  sackcloth.  God  with  flesh. 

This  is  simply  Athanasius  done  into  pleasing  Latin  verse.     Ber- 
nard's lines  are  more  melodious  than  Hildebert's,  but  hardly 
less  theological.  ...... 

"The  seven  Christmas  hymns  of  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  who  is 
called  by  one  too  ardent  admirer  the  'Schiller  of  the  Middle 
Ages,'  add  somewhat  to  the  conceits  of  earlier  writers,  as  when 
Mary  is  said  to  have  been  the  'bush  unconsumed'  and  when 
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Nature  is  said  to  have  trembled  at  the  birth  of  Jesus  because 
that  birth  overthrew  all  law;  but  the  general  line  of  thought  is 
strictly  conventional. 

"It  is  in  the  anonymous  Christmas  songs  of  the  Middle  Ages 
that  we  find  most  of  freshness  and  of  lunnan  feeling.  What  a 
relief,  after  centuries  of  artifieial  j)ocli/-iiig  on  the  Nativity,  to 
eome  upon  the.se  lines: 

.Josfpl'    <l'i  fiit'iii  inaiiipiilum 
Vt  NtiTiiani  fllio  Icctiiliim: 

.Jo.sei)h  and  Mar.\    in   the  '  (^oventry   Miracle 


or  the  dialog  of 

Play': 

Mary: 

Joseph: 

Xlary: 

Joseph: 


Ah,  .Joseph,  my  hiisl>aiicl.  my  cliild  waxcth  cold. 

And  wo  have  no  fire  to  warm  hitn  witJi. 

Now  in  my  arms  I  sliall  him  fold. 

KinK  of  all  kinKs  l).v  (icld  and  frith. 

iVow.  .Io.s(!i)h,  my  liii.shand.  fclch  hither  my  child. 

Tlie  Maker  of  man  and  liifjh  Kirij;  of  hii.ss. 

That  shall  bc^  done  anon.  Mary  so  mild. 

For  the  breathing  of  these  beasts  hatli  warmed  him  well,  I-wiss. 

"The  fancy  of  this  last  line  is  foimd  in  ver\-  many  (^hristmas 
songs." 

Martin    Luther    "introduced    a    new    note    into    Christmas 
poetry": 

"A  note  which  was  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that,  altlio  he  was 
a  monk,  he  took  unto  him  a  wife  and  })e(!ame  the  father  of  a 
family.  So  now  for  the  first  time  we  have  a  Christmas  i)oem 
for  children.  True,  it  is  not  all  level  to  the  mind  of  a  child:  it 
contains  some  high  doctrine;  but  still  there  is  about  it  a  charm 
as  of  the  springtime,  a  sim- 
plicity and  directness,  a 
genial  human  sentiment 
and  joyous  admiration 
hitherto  unknown.  Of  the 
more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Christmas  hymns 
of  Germany  in  the  six- 
teenth century  this  is  cer- 
tainly the  crown,  and  in 
this  there  are  at  least 
three  stanzas  which  every 
lover  of  Christmas  litera- 
ture should  know  in  the 
original.  ...  In  |all  the 
period  from  Luther  to  the 
present,  but  especially 
during  the  past  century, 
we  find  in  this  department 
of  literature  two  clearly 
marked  types.  There  is, 
first,  the  poem  that  is  stili 
dominated  by  the  early 
(Ireek  conception  of  the 
person  of  Jesus.  This 
type  may  be  seen  in  its 
stiffness  and  artificiality 
in  the  verses  of  Ben  Jon- 
son,  or  presented  with 
more  of  grace  and  melody 
in  our  day  by  the  Bishop 
of  Truro.  It  is  found 
associated  with  much 
quaintness  in  the  poem  of 
William  Drummond,  to 
whom  we  owe  these  lines: 

()  than  the  fairest  da.v,  thrice 

fairer  night! 
Mild    creatures    in    whose 

warm  cril)  now  lies 
That  heaven-sent  yoiinglinfj. 

holy-maid-born  wi^Iit. 
Midst,  end,  beginninfiof  our 

prophecies : 

and  again  it  is  seen  in  the 
Christ  nuis  verse  of  Chris- 
tina (i.  Uossetti,  for  in- 
stance in  this  stanza: 

Born  in  a  stable 

<''radled  in  a  manger: 
In  the  world  his  hands  had 
made, 
L;.      Born  a  stranger. 


We  find  it  in  the  devotional  lines  of  Keble  and  in  the  carol  of 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  notably  in  such  lyrists  as  Charles  Weslej% 
Heber,  and  Cecil  Alexander.  It  is  seen  at  its  highest  in  what 
Milton  called  his  'tedious  .song,'  but  what  others  have  regarded 
as  the  most  splendid  Christmas  hymn  in  any  language.  For 
the  'heaven-born  Child'  of  this  hymn  is  the  'great  master'  of 
Xature;  the  glimmering  orbs  stood  still  at  his  birth  and  so  re- 
mained until  he  bade  them  go;  he  is  the  'mighty  Pan'  who  is 
kindly  come  to  live  with  th<'  shepherds;  and  he,  even  in  his 
swaddling-bands,  controlled  the  'damn«'d  crew'  of  heathen 
gods.  Thus  the  author's  fundamental  thought  is  the  same  that 
had  dominat<'d  Christmas  poetry  for  a  thousand  years  prior  to 
his  day/' 


WHERE   HEAVEN   AND   EARTH 
An  allegorical  drawing  of  mid-Victorian  day^s 


MARTIN  LUTHER   AND   DIVORCE 

OUR  RISINCl  divorce-rate,  acknowledged  and  lamented 
by  all  our  (^hurches,  was  attributed,  in  an  article  quoted 
in  our  columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  the  influence  of 
Protestantism.  The  writer,  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Cantwell,  whose 
remarks  first  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Catholic  weekly. 
The  Monitor,  furthermore  asserted  that  "divorce  in  the  Christian 
era  came  in  with  Protestantism."  He  then  went  on  to  fix  the 
responsiV)ility  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  this  evil  upon  Martin 
Luther.  Whereat  Dr.  Edward  Pfeiffer  of  the  Columbus  Theo- 
liujicdl  Magazine    a  Lutheran  jjublication,  protests  that  "there 

is  no  shadow  of  ground  for 
charging  Luther  with  lax 
I)rinciples  in  the  matter 
of  divorce  and  the  sanctity 
of  marriage,"  and  he  adds 
that,  "no  Church  stands 
for  the  Biblical  doctrines 
concerning  marriage  and 
divorce  more  clearly  and 
squarely  than  does  the 
Lutheran  Church."  As 
readers  of  these  pages  will 
doubtless  remember,  the 
Catholic  writer  declared 
that  "it  was  the  corrupt 
heart  of  a  monk  who  had 
broken  his  vows,  and  mar- 
ried a  nun  who  had 
broken  hers"  ("because 
they  had  come  to  the 
conviction  that  monastic 
vows  were  both  against 
nature  and  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God!"  interpo- 
lates the  Lutheran  editor), 
"that  first  legitimized 
divorce."  He  then  said 
that  "courting  the  favor 
of  ])rinces.  Luther  allowed 
tli«'  Klector  of  Hesse  to 
retain  two  wives  the  he 
took  the  precaution  to 
suggest  that  the  .-^ei-ond 
siiould  be  held  in  secret," 
and  that  before  long 
litiirv  VIII.  accepted 
"the  convenient  teaching 
of  the  German  monk." 
and  "Society  i>ecanie 
inoculated  with  the  e\il." 
After  quoting  fhe.'se 
statements.  Dr.  PfeiflFer 
proceeds  to  the  defense  of 
Luther  in  this  paragraph: 


HAVE   HUNG   THEIR    PRIZES, 
from  The  Illustrated  London  \eics  of  1856. 
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'"Not  to  speak  of  such  minor  discrepancies  as  that  of  making 
the  uxorious  Henry  to  appear  as  the  innocent  victim  of  an 
example  set  by  Philip  of  Hesse,  tho  the  former  tried  hard  but 
in  vain  to  secure  Luther's  approval  of  his  divorce  nine  years 
before  Luther  was  unwittingly  drawn  into  the  muddle  of  the 
Landgrave,  we  have  only  space  to  note  the  egregious  subversion 
of  the  facts  of  historj^  with  reference  to  the  substance  of  Luther's 
advice  and  his  teaching  on  the  question  of  divorce.  As  early 
as  1520,  in  his  treatise  (the  'Babylonian  Captivity')  against  the 
Romish  sacraments,  Luther  had  uTitten:  'I  so  detest  divorce 
that  I  prefer  bigamy,  but  whether  divorce  is  ever  allowable  or 
not  I  dare  not  say.'  In  a  letter  to  Robert  Barnes,  who  acted 
as  go-between  for  the  special  messenger  whom  King  Henry 
had  sent  to  Luther,  dated  September  3,  1531,  Luther  emphati- 
cally denied  the  legitimacy  of  divorce.  Notwithstanding  this 
rebuff,  the  King  made  several  other  attempts  to  get  Luther's 
approval,  but  with  the  same  result.  So  strenuously  was  Luther 
opposed  to  divorce  that,  in  exceptional  and  flagrant  cases  of  in- 
continence, as  those  of  the  King  of  England  and  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse,  he  held  that  it  would  be  a  lesser  evil  to  take  a  second 
wife  than  to  divorce  the  flr^t.  And  as  to  Luther's  motive  in  the 
case,  only  Romish  malice  can  impute  to  him  '  pandering  to  power, 
courting  the  favor  of  princes.' " 

In  Luther's  advice  to  the  King  of  England,  he  showed  his 
disinterestedness — "for  by  complying  with  the  King's  wish 
for  divorce  he  might  have  won  a  powerful  convert,"  quotes 
Dr.  Pfeiffer  from  Preserved  Smith's  "Life  and  Letters  of  Martin 
Luther."  And  the  same  biographer  says  in  regard  to  Luther's 
•connection  with  the  case  of  Philip  of  Hesse: 

"Regrettable  as  is  his  connection  with  the  bigamy,  an  im- 
partial student  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  acted  conscientiously, 
not  out  of  desire  to  flatter  a  great  prince,  but  in  order  to  avoid 
what  he  believed  to  be  a  greater  moral  evil.  His  statement  in 
the  '  Babylonian  Captivity '  that  he  preferred  bigamy  to  divorce, 
and  his  advice  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1531,  both  exculpate  him  in 
this  case.  Moreover,  the  careful  study  of  Rockwell  has  shown 
that  his  opinion  was  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  his  eon- 
temporaries,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike." 


A  MODERN  "ELIJAH"   CONDEMNED 

FORTY  MINUTES  was  the  time  consumed  by  the  jury 
in  Portland,  Me.,  in  deciding  whether  the  Rev.  Frank 
W.  Sandford  was  guilty  of  causing  the  death  of  six  of  his 
followers.  The  six  succumbed  to  scurvy  and  starvation  on  the 
recent  cruise  of  the  schooner  Coronet,  which  Sandford,  as  its 
master,  kept  at  sea  for  seventeen  months.  One  ship  with  which 
he  started  out  was  wrecked  on  the  African  coast.  His  case  has 
attracted  much  adverse  comment  both  in  the  religious  and  secu- 
lar press,  and  so  far  the  latter  have  received  the  news  of  his  con- 
demnation with  satisfaction.  His  story  on  the  witness-stand  is 
not  without  its  dramatic  interest.  He  is  reported  to  have  taken 
the  verdict  calmly,  declaring  beforehand  that  "there  wdll  be  no 
squealing  from  me.  I  am  here  for  the  rough  and  readj-  of  the 
football  game."  He  had  also  previously  stated  that  he  was  on 
trial  before  two  tribunals — one  of  God  and  one  of  man — and  he 
intimated  that  he  did  not  fear  any  earthly  verdict.  As  reported 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  he  took  the  stand  on  the  last  day  of  the 
trial,  "and  for  an  hour  his  dramatic  story  held  the  closest  at- 
tention of  a  crowded  court-room."  In  addressing  the  jury  he 
laid  particular  stress  upon  "seven  facts": 

"First,  that  the  destination  was  known  to  every  member  of 
the  crew. 

"Second,  that  the  destination  was  unchanged  from  the  time 
of  the  wreck  of  the  Kingdom  off  the  coast  of  Africa  until  the 
Coronet  was  put  about  off  Cape  Race. 

"Third,  that  they  had  been  forbidden  by  God  to  visit  any 
■country  over  which  they  had  prayed  the  previous  year. 

"Fourth,  that  they  fully  expected  to  secure  an  abundance  of 
food  from  the  fishing  fleet  off  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

"Fifth,  that  they  expected  to  get  vegetables  and  fruit  from 
Newfoundland. 

"Sixth,  that  the  j^acht  Coronet  has  always  been  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  the  will  of  God. 


"Seventh,  that  the  troubles  of  the  Coronet  during  the  last 
forty  days  of  the  cruise  were  due  entirely  to  the  fact  that  they 
disobeyed  the  will  of  God  and  turned  about  from  their  trip  to 
Greenland  and  the  far  North." 

Mr.  Sandford  then  took  up  each  of  his  seven  "facts"  and  com- 
mented at  length.     The  Sun  gives  this  version  of  his  speech: 

"He  said  that  after  the  Coronet  took  on  board  the  survivors 
of  the  Kingdom,  he  asked  God  what  to  do  next,  and  God  an- 
swered 'Continue.' 

"  'The  word  was  continue;  we  understood  its  meaning  to  be 
to  go  on  with  the  work,'  said  Mr.  Sandford.  '  It  was  thoroughly 
discust  on  board  at  the  meetings  and  finally  it  was  decided  to 
go  on  with  the  work,  which  took  us  to  the  North. 

"  'We  are  disciples  of  God.  If  we  have  not  won  the  medal  in 
the  past  eighteen  years,  I  do  not  know  who  has. 

"  'I  am  talking  before  a  God  who  listens  and  knows  when  I 
commit  perjury  and  will  deal  with  me  on  high,  no  matter  what 
may  result  in  this  court.' 

"He  then  declared  that  all  knew  what  they  were  to  do  and 
that  was  the  time  for  them  to  get  away  if  any  cared  so  to  do, 
but  not  a  protest  was  raised,  not  a  soul  left  the  yacht. 

"He  declared  di'amatically,  smiting  the  rail  of  the  witness- 
stand,  that  if  he  had  nothing  else  left  for  his  eighteen  years' 
service  for  God  it  was  his  consciousness  of  the  Almighty  and 
that  he  had  been  true  to  the  Lord. 

"His  third  fact,  which  he  contended  Avas  essential  the  jury 
should  know,  was  that  he  had  been  forbidden  by  God  to  visit 
the  countries  over  which  he  prayed  last  year  and  that  was  why 
he  did  not  wish  to  return  to  the  United  States. 

"Mr.  Sandford  at  this  point  became  much  affected,  his  voice 
was  choked,  and  the  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes  when  he  told  of 
the  faithfulness  of  his  wife  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  serv- 
ice for  the  Lord  in  his  present  manner. 

"  'When  I  started  out,'  said  he,  'eighteen  years  ago,  and  re- 
signed my  pastorate,  I  was  liA-ing  in  a  brownstone  front  and 
had  just  married  a  young  Avoman  who  came  of  a  good  family., 
whose  father  was  worth  $700,000.  It  meant  much  to  her  to 
change  and  foUow  this  life,  and  I  said  to  her,  "How  would  you 
Uke  to  live  depending  upon  God  with  no  salary,  no  contribu- 
tion-box, not  to  preach  a  sermon  and  then  stick  a  contribution- 
box  into  the  face  of  the  man  who  had  heard  it?"  and  she  said 
to  me,  "I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  lovely."  Last  night  I 
asked  her  if  she  was  sorry  of  the  decision,  and  she  replied  ' '  Cer- 
tainly not,"  and  she  laughed  when  she  said  it.' 

"Mr.  Sandford  then  said  if  he  had  been  seeking  financial  gain 
he  never  would  have  taken  up  this  course  of  life.  He  declared 
with  much  emphasis  that  whatever  had  been  said  of  him  no  one 
had  accused  him  of  being  a  coward.  Commenting  on  evidence 
introduced  to  show  he  had  said  he  would  sail  the  Coronet  into 
hell  if  God  said  so,  he  explained  it  was  simply  a  figure  of  speech 
used  to  show  how  thoroughly  he  believed  in  obedience  to  God. 

"He  dwelt  on  the  fact  he  had  visited  every  ocean  except  the 
Arctic  Ocean  and  every  sea  in  the  world.  He  described  briefly 
the  experiences  of  the  Coronet  in  rounding  Cape  Horn,  and  said 
the  only  thing  that  brought  them  safely  through  was  the  heed- 
ing of  their  prayers  by  the  Almighty. 

"In  his  seventh  fact  he  asserted  the  whole  cause  and  expla- 
nation of  the  hardships  which  came  to  the  Coronet  and  her  crew 
in  the  last  forty  days  of  the  voyage  was  disobedience  to  God's 
will  in  turning  back  from  the  voyage  to  the  far  North.  This 
disobedience  he  attributed  to  the  spirit  which  had  been  brought 
aboard  by  the  survivors  of  the  Kingdom." 

After  saying  that  he  wished  to  be  considered  a  man  who  was 
true  to  his  convictions,  he  thanked  the  court  for  listening  to 
him.  But  the  District  Attorney,  in  making  his  concluding  argu- 
ment, said  it  was  "necessary  to  come  back  from  the  vagaries  of 
religious  fanaticism  to  the  cold  facts  that  must  govern  a  court." 
The  Philadelphia  Record  observes  that  "Mr.  Sandford  is  very 
likely  not  an  impostor  ": 

"He  is  probablj'  as  much  the  dupe  of  himself  as  his  followers 
are.  Fanaticism  is  constantly  breaking  out  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, and  Dowies  and  Sandfords  and  their  like  will  probably 
stretch  out  until  the  crack  of  doom.  But  they  will  do  well  to 
confine  themselves  to  holding  meetings.  If  they  interfere  with 
the  hberty  of  any  person  they  are  Hable  to  find  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  the  law,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  juris- 
diction over  sea-going  vessels,  whether  engaged  in  trade  or  in 
revealing  a  proprietary  form  of  religion  to  the  Eskimos." 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

^EVEN  years  ago  John  Carter,  while 
>~3  trying  to  beat  his  way  west  on  a 
freight-train,  was  discovered  by  a  brake- 
man  and  thrown  off  at  a  little  jerkwater 
town  in  Minnesota.  He  was  a  boy  of 
nineteen,  in  a  strange  country;  moreover, 
it  was  bitter  cold  and  Carter  was  starving; 
so  he  took  a  desperate  man's  chance,  broke 
into  the  station,  and  robbed  the  office  of  the 
small  sum  it  held.  He  was  caught,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary 
for  ten  years.  When  in  prison  only  a 
short  time  he  commenced  to  write  poetry. 
His  work  soon  got  attention,  prominent 
men  of  letters  interested  themselves  in 
him,  and  finally  his  new-made  friends  ob- 
tained a  pardon  for  the  prison-poet.  This 
is  the  brief,  familiar  story  of  John  Carter's 
life. 

We  are  rather  glad  that  the  details  are 
so  few.  The  touch  of  mystery  makes  a 
better  setting  for  Carter's  eloquent  first 
book  of  poems,  called  "Hard  Labor"  (The 
Baker  &  Taylor  Company).  The  verses 
are  dedicated  "to  one  who  turned  not." 

The  prison  shadow  is  across  every  page, 
and  lies  like  a  weight  on  the  mind.  The 
poems  give  the  sensation  which  is  caught 
by  looking  into  a  somber,  Dante-like  face. 
Carter  has  received  the  sorrowful,  great 
gift  of  genius.  His  expression  is  grave, 
musical,  and  free,  and  he  is  gifted  to  use  a 
language  out  of  a  brighter  star  than  our 
own. 

Hard  Labor 

By  John  Caktf;r 


I 


I  work,  and  as  the  task  is  done  I  brood 
On  what  has  been  and  what  is  yet  to  pass, 
A  Hfe  spilt  from  an  idly  handled  glass. 

And  days  as  this,  an  endless  multitude. 

Ivabor  and  brooding — is  there  then  no  rest? 
Day  follows  day,  and  in  the  silent  nights 
Throng  ghostly  memories  of  past  delights. 

Faces  I  loved,  and  lips  that  1  have  prest. 

Until  the  sullen,  deep-toned  morning  bell 
Wakes  me  to  face  a  yesterday  again 
With  all  its  bitter  agony  of  pain. 

Tliou  didst  not  linger,  Dante,  in  thy  hell. 

They  say  the  torture's  gone,  the  dawn's  arisen. 
Mercy,  to  angered  hearts  a  suitor  strange. 
Has  begged  her  own;     yet  this  they  can  not 
change, 

I  have  been  free,  and  I  am  here  in  prison. 


Ill 


0  thou  beloved  of  the  cloud-dark  hair, 

Whose  hands  I  clasp  no  more,   whose  lips   I 
crave, 

0  thou  who  art  so  beautiful  and  brave. 
Avert  thine  eyes;  look  not  on  my  despair. 

1  have  not  breathed  thy  name  since  first  this  gate 

Shut,  and  the  wall  upreared  its  frowning  height, 
I'nless  some  stealthy  tiu-nkey  in  the  night 
Has  heard  a  whisper,  sobbing-passionate. 

Four  gaimt  years  have  I  moldered  in  this  place, 
.•Vm  I  not  then  repentant  of  my  sin? 

1  know  not,  for  my  heart  is  dead  within. 
Thou  art  so  far — I  can  not  see  thy  face. 

And  yet,  if  thou  hadst  died.  I  had  returncnl 

To  holy  thoughts  and  long-forgotten  prayers. 
So  might  thy  God  be  cozened  unawares 

To  yield  a  moment  of  his  heaven  unearned. 


Is  College 
Worth  While  for  Girls? 


A  college  woman  asked  4  questions  of  hundreds  of 
college  women  who  represent  all  ages,  all  sections  of 
the  country,  all  classes,  most  occupations,  62  institu- 
tions where  women  study,  and  60  years  of  college 
education  in  America. 

The  questions  were: 

How  did  college  affect  your  health.? 
How  has  your  college  education  helped  you.' 
How  did  your  college  education  fail  to  help  you.' 
In  what  way  could  the  girls'  college  be  bettered.' 

Perhaps  the  most  careful  and  searching  inquiry  as  to 
the  absolute  value  of  a  college  education  by  the  only 
women  qualified  to  speak — the  women  who  tried  it. 

The  first  results  of  these  months  of  work  are  given  in 
the  January  issue  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

For  15  Cents  You  Have  It 
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Joseph  Hofmann  Is  Now 

Acknowledged  the  Greatest 

Pianist  in  the  World 


In  that  opinion  practically  all  the  leading  musical 
critics  now  agree.  It  was  this  belief  in  Mr.  Hofmann's 
powers  and  musical  knowledge  that  led  the  Editor 
of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  five  years  ago,  to 
ask  the  great  pianist  to  join  the  magazine's  editorial 
staff  and  conduct  a  monthly  department  in  which  he 
would  answer  the  questions  of  piano  students. 

For  five  years  Mr.  Hofmann  has  done  this,  and  is  doing  it  now.  He 
has  answered  hundreds  of  questions  during  that  time,  placing  his  unques- 
tioned knowledge  of  the  piano  at  the  free  disposal  of  every  piano  student. 

To  know  how  well  this  wonderful  pianist  can  write  as  well  as 
play,  just  read  his  department,  for  example,  in  the  January  L\dies* 
Home  Journal. 

As  one  musical  critic  said,  "It  is  the  first  time  that  a  great  pianist 
has  really  said  anything  worth  reading  when  he  writes." 

For  15  Cents  You  Have  a  Copy 

THK  CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 
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Here's  Safety, 

Warmth,  Comfort! 

You  can't  drive  in  safety,  in  winter,  unless  you 
are  comfortably  protected  agaiDHt  the  elements. 

The  "Spring  Belt"  Auto  and  Driver's  Robe 


(Pill<Mlt<-ll) 


is  a  necessity  for  men 
and  women   who    ride 
or   drive    in    winter. 
The  only    robe   which 
({ives    complete    pro- 
tection and  safety,  and 
rierfect  control  of  foot 
pedals.     On  in  a  jiffy 
•  just     step    into   it) 
—instantly    re- 
movable —  no 
buckles  or  snaps 
-not  a  bag,  not 
a  robe;  a  com- 
bination    of 
the  two. 


^0^ 


Foot 
Freedom 
and 
Safety 


No  loose  ends— Spring  hugs  body  automaticalh  — 
foot  "pockets"  keep  feet  toasty  warm.  Keeps 
warmth  in — cold  out.     See  it  and  you  will  want  it. 

Oiir  Xo.  1  "Spring  Bolt"  llulx-.  made  of  heav> 
rubber  drill,  lined  with  l)eButiful.  fine  green  plush, 
lined  leather  "shoes'* — jirice  SM.SiO. 

Our  Wo.  XX  Robe,  made  with  rubber  drill  face 
-nnd  lined  with  fine  Kersey  cloth;  leather  shod 
"shoes'* — pri(K^  JjiO.  oO, 

If  your  dealer  can  not  supply  them  we  will  ship 
robes  direct  to  you,  ex|»r<'sM  prt'iiaid. 

CHICAGO  AUTO  ROBE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Ui'iit.  5».  1  lf».lti»  S.Markel  SI.,Ciiicu;ro,lll. 

\V'rile  now  for  a  free  ropy  of  our  beautiful  illus- 
trated catalotr  of  complete  line  of  "SpriiiK  Belt'' 
Aiito  and  Brivers'  Boltes  for  men  or  women. 
Prices  $<t.50  to  $-.!.%.4>0.  {■>\ 


Prison  Sonnet 

HV     .loHN    CVUTF.  1( 

I  (Irciimeti  the  woman  wlio  is  all  my  cari' 

Had  stretched  her  arm.s  to  me;  a  weakliiu-'s  tear 
Dropt  to  tny  cheek  unhidden;    near,  so  near, 

She  seemed.  1  strove  to  touch  in  tny  despair 

Tlie  empress'  corotial  of  night -hued  liair. 
Hut  anf?uish  graven  on  her  lace  !  read, 
.And  iti  a  sudden  agony  of  dread 

1  forced  m.\  lips  to  unaccuslonied  pra.ver: 

"  If  thou  art  (iod.  despite  tny  luibelief. 
(iiiard    her    wlio    hath    not    sititied   agaitist    thy 
word. 
Who  hath  not   mocked  thee  in  her  deepest  grief; 

So  sliall  m.v  mouth  revile  no  more.  O  Lord!  " 
Sleep  veiled  f'rotti  me  t  he  splendor  of  !ier  e.ves. 
Who  knows  if  it  be  thus  that  lie  replies'.' 

"Keats"  (from  Scribiier's)  is  one  oi 
those  bits  of  verse  that  are  done  with  per- 
fect art.  It  is  like  a  thin  vessel  that  rings 
sweetly  to  the  fing:er-nail — a  tea-eup — 
not  to  use,  but  to  delight  the  eye  of  the 
connoisseur. 

Keats 

By    liHODA    Hkko    Dunn 

So  little  time  he  took  to  glimp.se  the  rose! 

To  lis  wtiose  summers  are  an  endless  tale 

Each  year  retold  in  beauties  red  and  pali'. 
It  seems  he  scarcely  could  have  watched  unclose 
One  petaled  spray,  t)efore  the  tender  wos 

Of  his  own  stiadow-sheltered  nightitigalc 

Drew  him  apart  to  some  more  lovely  Aale 
Of  deeper  leaves  and  .softer  flowery  shows. 

Yet  who  of  tis,  for  all  our  summer-titnes 
Has  caught  one  secret  of  the  budding  flower"/ 

Or.  in  the  garden  of  enhoneyed  rimes 
Made  of  a  moment's  bloom  a  fadeless  liower"? 

Who  but  this  liastener  to  fairer  climes 
Half-'.cxed  at  being  mortal  for  an  hour! 

We  sometimes  dare  to  believe  that  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  of  poetry  is  breaking. 
The  poets  are  eonnueneing  to  find  the  way 
and  we  can  begin  to  hear  the  tread  of  the 
masses  in  their  lines.  They  are  pouring 
the  old  passion  into  new  themes.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  "Scum  o'  the  Earth," 
(Atlantic  Monthly),  flung  out  with  the 
freedom,  raeiness,  and  wildness  of  Whit- 
man— a  song  that  thrills  tis  with  the  future 
of  America.  Schauffler,  ()i)penheim,  and  a 
few'  others  are  groping  their  way  toward 
a  democratic  form  of  poetry  that  will  be 
read  by  more  than  the  "passionate  few." 

"Scum  »•  the   Karth  " 

By      Kobkut     Hay  K.N     Sihacki-lkk 
I 

At  the  gate  of  the  West  1  stand. 

On  the  isle  where  ttie  nations  throng. 

We  call  them    "scimi  o'  the  earth"; 

Stay,  are  we  doitig  you  wrong 

"V'oung  fellow  from  Socrates'  land? — 

You,  like  a  Hermes  so  lissome  and  strong 

Fresh  from  the  master  Pra.xiteles'  hand'.' 

So  you're  of  Spartan  birth'.' 

Descended,  perhaps,  from  on<^  of  the  ))and — 

Deathless  in  story  and  song — 

Who  coml)ed  their  long  hair  at  Thermopylie's 
pass'.' 

Ah,  1  forget  the  straits,  alas! 

More  tragic  thati  theirs,  more  conip:ission-worth. 

That  have  doomed  you  to  march  in  our  "immi- 
grant class" 

Where  you're  nothitig  but  "scum  o'  the  earth.  " 


II 

You  Pole  with  the  child  on  your  knee. 

What  dower  bring  yoti  to  the  land  of  the  free? 

Foi*  Bi*aiii  Fau 
Take  HoiNrordN  .%eid  PliOMpliale 

Relieves  tired  nerves,  lirain  fag  and   headaches   follow- 
ing mental  strain,  overwork  or  worr\ . 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls  — it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  \oii  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
tlian  four  cetits  —  five  hotirs  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents— certainly  ARCADIA  is  ciieap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 

QPNn    in   fPWTC    lor  ,1  sample  ol  tlie  most 
OLilll    IW   V/C.ll  ;»   perfect  tobacco  known. 

THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,204  Broadway.New  York 


SoHandx 
You'll 

Want 


BADGER 
LOOSE  -  LEAF 
RECORD  BOOK 

^ize  11x9;  flexible  binding;  heavy 
'  seal  Krai n  cow-hide  leather;  screws 
countersunk  —  can't  scratch.  For 
Keal  Estate  Agents,  Lawyers,  Corpora- 
tions, students,  i'^ngineers.  Ministers,  In- 
surance Agents,  Salesmen.  Adapted  for  Prl- 
'  vate  Ledf^ers.  Minutes— in  fact, for  every  known 
'record  use.  Price,  $4.25 
complete,  with  200  leaves  and 
leatlier  tab  index.  If  yourj 
dealer  can't  supply  you,  we'll 
seild  book  on  receipt  of  pri('e. 
state  form  of  ruling  required 
In  your  business.  Will  refund] 
money  if  not  satisfactory.] 
Send  for  folder. 

THE  HEINN  CO. 
Oept.  K,  Milwaukee,WU. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


jaai-M-y^s^ 


^ 


Of    m.'ilviii^'    perffct    diip!ic;ilrs    u  itli    tin 

l>aiis    I>I1'K(>VKI>    Tip-Top    Ihiplirator. 

Nu  intricate  mechanism.     No  piiuter's 

ink.     Always  roady.     100  copies  from 

ptn-written  and  50  from  type-writ- 

n<)ri<final.  Uspfnl  in  any  bniim-ss 

vnt   on  Ten   Days'  Trial    Without 

Di'jKisit.      Complete      Dttplieatoi-. 

e.iiitains  roll  of  '"  Dausco  "    Oiled 

Miien  Kark  duplicating 

verami  ovi-r  a^ain,  price 


"!•  $5 


FELIX  V.  IIAl'S  1)1  l>I.U'.i'rUK  I'U.,  Dans  Bldg.,  Ill  John  St.,  N.  T. 


Protect    Your    Valuables 


In  your  of  (Ice  you  need 
THK  SAFE -CABINET 
for  your  correspondence, 
records,  plans — the  valu- 
able papers  your  safe  will 
not  hold  and  which  no 
iii.surance  can  replace. 

In  your  home  you  need 

THE  SAFE  -  CABINET 
for  .silverware,  jewelry, 
accounts,  family  papers  —  the  valuables  that  are 
in  use  often  enough  to  make  a  safety  deposit  box 
in  a  distant  bank  of  little  value. 

THE  SAFE-CABINET 

is  fire-proof.    The  interior  is  adjustable.    It  can 
be  moved  around  as  desired.     It  costs  little  more 
than  wood.  Sizes  for  all  purposes  in  office  and  home. 
Write  for  Booklet  L  2 
THE  SAFE-CABINET  COMPANY 
Dept.  L  Marietta.  Ohio 

Makers  of  the  S-C  LIXE  of  steel  office  furniture  and 
the  S-C  BOOK-UNIT,  the    itev  steet  library  system. 
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Hark!   does  she  croon 

That  sad  little  tune 

That  Chopin  onco  found  on  his  Polish  lea 

And  mountcxi  in  Kold  for  you  and  for  me? 

Now  a  raKKf'd  younR  fiddler  answers 

In  wild  Czech  melody 

That  Dvorak  took  whole  from  I  lie  datin-rs. 

And  the  heavy  fur.v.n  hloom 

In  th(^  wonderful  Slavic  way; 

The  little;,  dull  eyes,  the  brows  a-nloom. 

Suddenly  dawn  like  the  day. 

While.  watchinK  tlmse  folk  and  their  mystery, 

I  forKet  that  they're  nolhinR  worth: 

That  Bohemians,  Slovaks,  Croat iarus. 

And  men  of  all  Slavic  nationis 

Are  "polacks" — and  "seuun  o'  the  t-iirth." 


Ill 


(ienoese  boy  of  tlu;  level  brow. 

Lad  of  the  lustrous,  dreamy  eyes 

Astare  at  Manhattan's  pinnacles  now 

In  the  first,,  swc^et  shock  of  a  hushed  surprize: 

Within  your  far-rapt  seer's  eyes 

I  catch  the  kIow  of  the  wild  surmise 

That  played  on  the  Santa  Maria's  prou 

In  that  still  gray  dawn, 

Kour  centuries  gone. 

When  a  world  from  the  wave  hcKan  to  ri.se. 

Oh.  it's  hard  to  foretell  what   liigli  emprise 

Is  the  goal  that  gleams 

When  Italy's  dreams 

Spread  wing  and  sweep  into  the  skies. 

Caesar  dreamed  him  a  world  ruled  well: 

Dante  dreamiul  Hc^avcn  out  of  Hell: 

Angelo  brought-  us  there  to  dwell: 

And  you.  an;  you  of  a  different  birth'.' — 

You're  only  a   'dago.  " — and   'scumo'  the  earth! 


IV 


Stay,  are  w(^  doing  you  wrong 

Calling  you  "scum  o'  the  eartli.  " 

Man  of  the  sorrow-bowed  head. 

Of  the  features  tender  yet  strong  — 

Man  of  the  eyes  full  of  wisdom  and  mystery 

Mingled  with  i  alienee  and  dread'.' 

Have  not  I  known  you  in  history. 

Sorrow-bowed  head'.' 

Were  you  the  poet-king,  worth 

Treasurers  of  Ophir  unjjriced'.' 

Were  you  the  jirophet.  perchance,  who.se  art 

Foretold  how  the  rabble  would  mock 

That  shepherd  of  spirits,  erelong. 

Who  should  carry  the  lambs  on  his  heart 

And  tenderly  feed  his  flock'.* 

Man — lift  that  .sorrow-bowed  head. 

Lo!    'tis  the  face  of  the  Christ' 

The  vision  dies  at  its  birth. 
You're  merely  a  butt  for  our  mirth. 
You're  a  "sheeny" — and  therefore  despisetl 
And  rejected  as  "scinn  o'  the  earth." 


Coimtrymen.  bend  and  iiuokf 

Mercy  for  us  blasphemers. 

For  that  we  spat  on  these  tnarvcloiis  folk. 

Nations  of  darers  and  dreamers. 

Scions  of  singers  and  si<ers. 

Our  peers  and  more  than  our  peers 

"Rabble  and  refuse."  we  name  them 

And  "scum  o'  the  earth   "  to  shame  them. 

Mer<'y  for  us  of  the  few.  young  years. 

Of  the  culture  so  callow  and  crude. 

Of  the  hands  so  grasping  and  rude. 

The  lips  so  ready  for  sneers 

.\t  the  sons  of  our  aiicieiil   more-thau-peers. 

Mercy  for  us  who  dare  despise 

Men  in  whose  loins  our  Honicr  lies: 

Mothers  of  men  who  shall  bring  to  us 

Tlie  glory  of  Titian,  the  grandeur  of  Huss; 

Children  in  whose  frail  arms  shall  rest 

Prophets  and  singers  and  saints  of  the  West. 

Newcomers  all  from  the  eastern  seas. 

Help  us  incarnate  dreams  li!ve  these. 

Forget,  and  forgive,  that  we  did  you  wrong. 

Help  lis  to  father  a  nation,  strong 

In  the  comradeship  of  an  e(|ual  birth. 

In  the  wealtli  ul'  the  richest  bloods  of  earth. 


/.'^ 


THEAMEPIGVN 


Look  for  the 

"Eagle  A" 

Water- mark 


It 's  a  good  habit 


Standardize  Your  Stationery 


What  hundreds  of  other  firms  have  done — You  can  do.  If 
they  are  using  a  certain  grade  of  Bond  Paper  for  all  House 
Letter-Heads,  Invoices.  Checks,  keceipts,  etc.,  and  another 
grade  for  Records,  Reports,  Inter-House  Correspondence, 
etc., — So  can  you.  If  ihis  plan  givesthem  better  stationery 
at  a  less  total  cost — It  will  do  the  same  for  you.  The  plan 
is  to  have  a  Standard — and  to  hold  to  it. 

"  Eagle  A"  Bond  Papers  offer  you  the  greatest  opportunity 
to  effectually  standardize  your  stationery  into  two  or  more 
quality  groups. 

There  is  an  "  Eagle  A"  Bond  Paper  of  every  grade,  and  for 
every  use.  thirty-four  papers  in  all,  with  a  wide  choice  of 
Finishe  .  and  Colors. 

So  Standardize  your  Stationery  by  using  "Eagle  A"  Water- 
marked Bond  Papers. 

Being  made  under  the  most  economical  manufacturing 
conditions — possible  only  by  the  union  of  29  Mills  our 
papers  are  not  only  quality  plus  papers,  but  they  are  Trade- 
marked  with  the  "Eagle  A"  water-mark  as  your  guide 
for  identity. 

Ask    your    Printer    or    Lithographer    to 
show  you  samples  of  "Eagle  A"  Papers. 


The  quality  of  your  stationery 
determines  its  efficiency. 

To  make  it  productive  in  the 
highest  degree  standardize  it  by 
specifying 


eoypoM 


fir.^.uiJ-  II  :!-r-Mjr!. 
The  De  Luxe  Business  Paper 
for  Letter-Heads,  Note-Heads. 
Invoices,  Checks,  Vouchers,  etc. 
Any  business  man  who  likes 
good  stationery  will  take  pleas- 
ure in  examining  our  portfolio 
of  COUPON  BOND  Specimen 
Business  Forms. 
Write  for  it  today. 


AMERICAN     WRITING     PAPER     COMPANY 


25  Main  Street,   Holyoke,   Mass. 


(.29  Mills) 


GEM  VENTILATORS 


FILTEK 
THE  AIK 


.KiT^ 


Underwears  come  and  under- 

wears     go    but     "JAEGER" 

goes     on     for    ever !        If     you 

have  not  yet  wintered  in  Jaeger 

Underwear,  it  is    never   too  late 

to    begin.     You    will    thank    us 

later     for     urging      you     to     it. 

Seven  Weights  to  choose  from 

Catalogue  and  Samples 
free  on  request 


Dr.  .liietfer's   S.  W.  .S.  t'o.'.s  Own  Stores 
Ni>w  York:  .1<m  .'>lh  «><•.. -JS  Maldrn    I.anr.      Krooklvn: 
.'>04  Kiillun  S|.     Kovton:  32S  KotUlon  Si.    rhlladrlphln: 
I.SKtehi'slniil  SI.     Chlraro:  lilt  >.  Slatr  Si. 
Afifnts  ni  iitl  PriiicijHil  (  ififs 


HOME.    OmCE.    FACTORY 

\    neceiwity  in   evor.v   rnom    occiipipd   by  human    beiniiB'. 
Prevents  drauchf'*.  excludes  r.tin.  snow  and  dust.     A  Suit- 
able Christm.is  Gift.     Adjustable  to  windows  of  different 
widths.     Write  for  illu'Inited  folder  and  nearest  dealer 
liKM   VKVTILATOR  COMPANY.  KO>iTI»\.  JH>i>4. 


^^^^  nu£C  i»**l 

feVERSTIC 


None  genuirif  -.vithout  THIS  corJ. 
-Vre  .»  preventative  of  siekness.  Thouph  they  sare 
doiloi-s"  bills.  pliVMi'ians  everywhere  not  only 
reenmiuend  them  hut  wear  them.  They  not  only 
protect  your  hf.ilth.  atfoniinir  c»>mfort,  but  add 
about  double  the  life  to  your  shoes,  by  prot«^t- 
iiiK  the  stde. 

EVERYBODY  NEEDS  EVERSTICKS. 
-\iways  for  sale  where  ptuMl  shtH's  are  sold. 
Am:iT  NO  SrR«TITl"TES. 

THE  ADAMS  C  FORD  CO.      CLEVELAND.  0 
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A  healthful 
wholesome  laundry 

A  floor  of  wood  or  any 
other  material  that  absorbs 
dampness  or  grease  is  not 
merely  unsightly,  it  is 
unwholesome.  A  laundry, 
wheie  your  clothes  are 
washed,  should  be  clean 
beyond  suspicion. 

Nothing  will  give  the 
kind  of  cleanliness  that  can 
be  constantly  re-cleaned 
like  tile. 

Don't  plan  your  house,  let  alone  building  it, 
before  you  have  read  our  booklet,  "Tiles  for 
the  Kitchen  and  Laundry,"  and  our  other 
booklets:  "Tile  for  the  Bathroom,"  "Tiles 
for  Fireplaces,"  "Tiles  on  the  Porch  Floor," 
which  we  send  free  to  home  builders. 

The  Associated  Tile  Manufacturers 

1219  Sevfenth  Avenue  Beaver-Falls,  Pa. 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through  his 
whole  life— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his  children 
for  their  benefit. 


Don't  stick  it  out  the  rest  of 
the  Winter  in  a  cold  house 

A  letter  to  ua  today  will  bring  a 
man  to  you  who  will  figure 
the  cost  of  an   installation  of 

Kerce 

Boilers  and 
Radiators 

They  can  be  put  in  now,  without 
disturbing  your  present  heating 
system,  and  will  give  you  70°  com- 
fort for  the  rest  of  the  winter  and 
all  winters  to  come.  "When  you 
■write  ask  forour  "Heat Primer" a 
great  book  for  folks  in  cold  houses.  • 

Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Mfg.  Co. 
254  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Showrooms  in  Principal  Cities 


CHRISTMAS  CHEER 

How  to  Work  It. — "  They  say  one  can 
live  well  on  peanuts  for  ten  cents  a  week." 

"  So  I've  heard.  I  expect  to  try  it  after 
Christmas. — Washington  Herald. 


Remember  This. — It's  foolish  to  be  ex- 
travagant at  Christmas.  If  you  really 
wish  your  friends  to  remember  it,  give 
them  a  cheap  present. — Lippincott's. 


Suspicious. — NuESE — "  H«^re  is  a  little 
brother  for  Christmas." 

Johnny — "  Looks  like  some  one  had 
passed  on  the  one  they  got  last  year." — 

Judge. 


The  Outlook. — Hokus — "  Do  you  ex- 
pect to  spend  a  pleasant  Christmas?  " 

PoKus — "  I  ought  to.  That's  about  all 
I  have  left  to  spend." — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


Small  Favors. — Mrs.  Meyser— "  Could 
you  give  me  a  little  Christmas  money,  my 
dear?  " 

Mr.  Meyser — "  Certainly,  my  dear. 
About  how  little?" — Life. 


Anticipatory. — Madge — "  Are  you  going 
to  announce  your  engagement  at  once?  " 

Marjorie — "  Gracious,  no  !  Not  until 
after  Christmas.  I'm  afraid  it  would  scare 
off  a  lot  of  presents." — Judge. 


Well-intentioned. — "  What  is  the  use  of 
this  article?  "  asked  a  shopper. 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  replied  the  clerk; 
"  I  think  it  is  intended  to  be  sold  for  a 
Christmas  present." — Harper's  Magazine. 


The  Very  Latest. — "  Here's  something 
for  Burbank  to  look  into." 

"  What?  " 

"  Training  a  Christmas  tree  to  sprout 
its  own  presents."^ — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


A  Reminder  All  Right. — Ted. — "  I  hope 
you  gave  your  girl  a  Christmas  present 
that  will  cause  her  to  long  remember  you." 

Ned. — "  I  don't  know  about  that;  but 
it's  a  constant  reminder  to  me,  for  I 
bought  it  on  the  instalment  plan." — Judge. 


Wa.-nful. — Instead  of  the  usual  just- 
before-Christmas  letter  to  Santa  Claus, 
Robbie  wrote  a  prayer  letter  to  God.  After 
enumerating  the  many  and  varied  presents 
he  wanted  very  much,  he  concluded  with: 
"  Remember,  God,  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheer- 
ful giver." — Everybody's. 


Timely  Trepidations. — "  I'm  so  worried 
about  the  Christmas  present  I  sent  to 
Aunt  Sarah,"  she  says.  "  It  only  cost 
forty-nine  cents,  and  I'm  afraid  I  left  the 
price-mark  on  the  thing  when  I  sent  it." 

"  I'm  worried,  too,"  says  her  friend.  "  I 
got  one  that  cost  fifty  dollars,  for  my  uncle, 
and  I'm  afraid  I  didn't  leave  the  price-mark 
on  it." — Life. 


SPECIAL   HOLIDAY    PACKET 
Huve   Vour   Friends'   IVnines    Woven 

AN    IDEAL   GIFT 

orders  filled  in  four  to  seven  days. 

Siimples.    etc.,    tree.       Order   through    any    dry 
goods   store. 
12  dozen,  $2.00;  6  dozen,  $1.25;  3  dozen,  85c. 
J.    dfc     J.    CZFKSIrl,  Ltd- 

600  OHESTNrX  STREKT.      SO,  NOKWALK.  CONN. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 

60c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 


PIGS  OR  HOGS-WHICH? 

Are  the  hams  you're  using  from  one  year  old,  carefully 
raised,  corn  fed  pigs,  or  from  tough,  hardened  old  hogs? 

"Forest  Home"  Virginia  Hams 

are  from  one  year  old  Virginia  pigs.  Hams  are  carefuUj 
prepared,  cured,  and  aged  one  year  before  being  shipped. 

S  10  1<>  lbs.  each,  ;iUc  lb.  Freight  paid  on  shipment  of 
100  lbs.  or  more. 

Age  improves  these  hams,  so  order  all  you  can  use  thi» 
winter.     Special  cooking  receipts  with  each  shipment. 

FOREST    HOME   FARM,    PURCELLVILLE,    VA. 


Alfalfa  Book 
z=FREE 


We  are 

in  the  center 

of  the  alfalfa  district 

and  are  the  largest  handlers  of 

alfalfa  in  the  U.  S.    We  sell  best  grade 

seed    at    low    price    and    pay    freight    on    2 

bushels  or  more  to  points  east  of  Mississippi 

River.    Ask  for  tree  Alfalfa  Booklet. 

Also  big  cataloe  of  aH  Garden  and  Field  Seeds  Free. 
Griswold  Seed  Co..  222  So.  10th  St..  Lincoln.  Neb. 


Print  Your  Own 


Cards,  circulars,  books,  newspaper  Press  $5. 
Larger  $18.  Rotary  $60.  Save  money.  Big  pro6t 
printing  for  others.  All  easy,  rules  sent.  Write 
factory  for  press  catalog,  TYPE,  cards,  paper,  &c. 
THE  PKESS  t'O.,  Merldcn,  Connecticut. 


THE  JUMBO  CLIP 

Holds  Many  Papers 

Easily  Applied 
Quickly  Removed  Actual 
Lays  Flat 


The  Biggest  Little 
Paper   Clip  Made. 

TIME  SAVER 

WORRY   SAVER 

AN  OFFICE 

NECESSITY 


Sample  box  by  mail,  15  cents  postpaid. 
NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY      NEW  YORK  CITY 

"  Largest  Clip  Makers  in  the  World." 
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CURRENT    EVENTS 


ForelKri 

De('«"inb*T  M. — Kight  foreigners,   including  four 
Americans,  are  nsportecl  slaughten^d  in  Kaiisu. 
Tlie  collapse  of  a  railroad  bridge  on  the  River 
Volga  drowns  nearly  200  workmen. 

December  9. — The  Russian  advance  in  northern 
Persia  is  given  out  as  halted  by  a  "violent 
snow-storm." 

December  12. — In  the  presence  of  100,000  peo- 
ple King  George  and  Queen  .Mary  are  pro- 
claimed Emperor  and  Kmpress  of  India  at 
Delhi,  which  city  will  henceforth  supersede 
Calcutta  as  capital.  It  is  oHIcially  announced 
that  hereafter  officers  and  men  of  the  native 
army  in  India  are  eligible  to  the  Victoria 
Cross,  that  .some  $1,600,000  will  be  devoted 
annually  to  the  promotion  of  education  in 
India,  and  that  other  reforms  are  in  order. 
It  Is  reported  that  an  Anglo-Russian  agreement 
not  to  restore  the_ex-Shah  of  Persia  has  been 
re^iched. 

Domestic- 
December  H. — The  Army  and  Navy  Board,  after 
full  inspection  of  the  Maine  wreck  in  Havana 
harbor,  reports  to  Secretary  Meyer  that  Ihi^ 
battle-ship  was  blown  up  by  an  explosion  from 
the  outside. 
The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Sandford,  leader  of  the 
"  Holy  Ghost  and  Us  Society,"  is  indicted  at 
Portland,  Me.,  on  the  charge  of  causing  the 
death  of  six  of  his  followers. 

December  9. — Many  coal  miners  meet  death  in 
an  explosion  in  Bryceville,  Tenn. 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson,  in  his  annual  report 
to  Congress,  asserts  candidly  that  the  United 
States  Army  is  unprepared  for  war. 

December       10. — Postmaster-General        Hitch- 
cock's   report    shows     an    annual    deficit    of 
$17,000,000  changed  to  a  surplus  of  $21«,()()(). 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
new  record  cotton  crop  at  148,885,000  bales. 


FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 


December  24. — Congress  passes  a  bill  to  increase 

the  duty  on  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  molasses, 

with  the  expectation  that  it  will  add  $0,000,000 

to  the  revenue. 

Bluffton,  S.  C,  is  occupied  by  the  Union  forces. 

December  25. — The  Confederate  gunboat 
Florida  exchanges  shots  with  the  Union  cruiser 
New  London,  off  Mobile,  Ala. 

December  26.- — A  skirmish  occurs  at  Columbia. 
Ky. 

December  27.- — News  reaches  Washington  that 
Colonel  Canby,  U.  S.  A.,  has  retaken  Forts 
Craig  and  Stanton,  which  had  been  siu'ren- 
dereil  without  resistance  to  the  Confederates. 

December  28. — The  diplomatic  correspondence 
between  Franco  and  Kngland  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  in  regard 
to  the  seizure  of  Messrs.  Ma.son  and  Slidell, 
is  made  pubUc.  The  act  of  Captain  Wilkes 
is  disavowed,  and  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell 
are  liberated. 

A  small  body  of  Union  scouts  is  routed  by  a 
Confederate  regiment  near  Sacramento,   Ky. 

December.  31. — A  Union  naval  expedition  oc- 
cupies BUoxi,  Mi.ss. 


Undeceived. — "  It  isn't  the  size  of  the 
gift,  but  the  spirit  that  goes  with  it  that 
<^()unts,"  she  said  softly. 

••  Who  is  going  to  get  a  twenty-five-cent 
I)res('tit  from  us  now?  "  asked  her  husband 
promptly. — Detroit  Free  Prcsn. 


Doing  It  Early.— The  clock  was  striking 
five  A.M.  as   Clubbson  entered   the  house. 

"  This  is  a  hue  time  for  a  man  of  your  age 
to  be  coming  home,"  said  Mrs.  Clubbson. 
"  What  on  earth  has  kept  you  out  until 
this  time  in  the  morning?  " 

"  Why,  my  love,"  said  Clubbson,  taking 
off  his  watch  and  putting  his  shoes  under 
the  pillow,  "  I  thought  I'd  try  to  do  my 
Christmas  shopping  early,  but  none  of  the 
shops  are  open  yet." — Harpcr'a  Wechlt/. 


"^^  DONCHESTER 


These  men  are  equally  well 
dressed — equally  refined  in 
appearance.  The  difference  is 
that  one  has  a  bulging  bosom 
shirt,  and  the  other  wears  the 
DONCHESTER,  the  Cluett  Dress 
Shirt  that  will  not  bulge.     ^2  /o  ^3 


Send  for  Donclitsler  booklet 
CLUKIT  PE.ABDDV  &  CO 
461  River  Street,  Troy,  N.  V. 


ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

NO  OTHER  GRAPE  FRUIT  IN  THE  WORLD  EQUALS  IT  IN  FLAVOR 

A  well-known  physician  writes:  ''I prescribe  gfrape  fruit  for  all  my  patients, 
^^  and  tell  them  to  be  sure  and  get  ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  as  other  grape 
fruit  to  the  Atm)ood  is  as  cider  apples  to  pippins  " 

The  Journal  "American  Medicine"  says:  "Realizingf  the  great  value  of 
grape  fruit,  the  medical  profession  have  long  advocated  its  daily  use,  but  it 
has  only  been  within  the  past  few  years  that  the  extraordinary  curative 
virtues  of  this  'king  of  fruits'  have  been  appreciated.  This  dates  from  the 
introduction  of  the  ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit,  a  kind  that  so  far  surpasses  the 
ordinary  grape  fruit  that  no  comparison  can  be  made. " 

Says  E.  E.  Keeler,  M.D.,  in  the  "Good  Health  Clinic":  "In  all  cases 
where  there  is  the  *  uric  acid  diathesis'  you  will  see  an  immediate  improvement 
following  the  use  of  grape  fruit." 

We  have  arranged  for  a  much  wider  distribution  of  ATWOOD  Grape 
Fruit  this  season  than  has  heretofore  been  possible.  If  you  desire,  your 
grocer  or  fruit  dealer  w^ill  furnish  the  ATWOOD  Brand  in  cither  bright  or 
bronze.     Our  bronze  fruit  this  season  is  simply  delicious. 

ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  always  sold  in  the  trade- 
mark wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company. 

//  bought  by  the  box,  it 'will  keep  for  <weeks  And  improve. 

THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  CO.  290  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHERS 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the  correct  use 
ol  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


"F.  L.  W.,"  Lancaster,  Pa. — "A  certain  drive- 
way leads  from  a  public  street  within  the  limits  of 
a  city  to  a  group  of  school  buildings.  At  the 
entrance  of  this  driveway  a  sign  has  been  placed 
which  reads,  'Private  Thoroughfare.'  A  thinks 
that  tliis  sign  is  incorrect  and  that  it  should  read 
'Private  Driveway.'  or.  better,  'No  Thorough- 
fare,' .since  the  word  thoroughfare  always  impUes 
a  right  of  pubhc  use.  however  limited  such  use 
may  be.  It  is  B's  opinion  that  the  sign  is  correct 
as  it  is  worded.  Please  state  which  of  these  opin- 
ions is  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  that  is  con- 
veyed by  the  word  'thoroughfare,'  " 

That  the  thought  of  public  use  is  Invariably 
presented  by  the  word  "thoroughfare"  when 
used  to  designate  a  driveway,  is  shown  by  the  va- 
rious definitions  contained  in  the  dictionaries: 
"A  road  or  street,  open  at  both  ends,  by  which 
the  public  have  unobstruc.ted  passage":  "an  un- 
obstructed way  open  to  the  public":  "a  road  for 
public  use;  highway."  This  would  therefore 
preclude  the  use  of  the  word  "private"  in  con- 
junction with  the  term  in  question.  A  road  that 
is  closed  to  public  use  can  no  longer  be  called  a 
thoroughfare,  but  becomes  a  private  driveway  or 
a  private  road. 

"C,  McN,."  Chicago.  III. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  'inquiry,' 
Usage  seems  to  be  divided  as  to  the  sound  of  the 
second  i.  Is  more  than  one  pronunciation 
permissible?" 

This  word  is  properly  pronoimced  ln-qulr'\- 
(second  ;  as  in  "isle").  The  pronunciation 
in'quir-y  (with  accent  on  first  syllable  and  second 
i  as  in  "it"),  sometimes  heard,  is  not  recognized 
by  orthoepists, 

"E.  D,  S.,  "  South  Norwalk,  Conn, — "(1)  WIU 
you  please  give  the  derivation  of  the  abbreviation 
'O.  K,"?  (-2)  What  is  the  difference  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  'further'  and  'farther'?" 

(1)  Various  explanations  are  given  for  the  form 
"O,  K,,"  but  the  one  most  generally  accepted 
to-day  is  that  it  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  humor- 
ous spelling  "oU  korrect"  (for  "all  correct"). 

(2)  The  Stand.vrd  Dictionakt  (page  662) 
defines  "farther"  as  follows:  "More  far  or  dis- 
tant; also,  more  advanced  in  order;  additional, 
as  of  mention  or  treatment:  in  the  latter  mean- 
ing generally  further."  In  other  words,  while 
"farther"  and  "further"  are  sometimes  'used  in- 
terchangeably, the  tendency  is  to  employ  "far- 
ther" when  the  idea  of  actual  distance  is  intended, 
and  "further"  in  the  figurative  senses,  especially 
in  the  meaning  "additional"  or  "wider," 

"R.  D.  B,,"  Harrisburg.  Pa, — "(1)  Inclosing 
a  letter  with  the  word  "oblige'  or  'remain,'  what 
ptmctuation,  if  any,  should  be  used  after  the 
words  quoted  and  before  'yours  truly'?  (2) 
When  should  'cannot'  be  used  and  when  'can 
not'?" 

(1)  A  comma  is  not  ciustoraarily  placed  after 
the  word  "obUge"  or  "remain"  in  the  connection 
cited  above  (see  G.  P.  Quackenbos's  "Rhetoric." 
p,  361),  Usage,  however,  is  not  rigid  on  tills 
point.  (2)  The  Standard  Dictionary  prefers 
the  form  "can  not"  to  "caimot"  in  all  cases. 

"A.  R.,"  Bailey.  Ida, — "Is  but  that  correctly 
used  in  the  following  sentence:  '  There  is  no  doubt 
but  thai  his  intentions  were  the  best,'  when  it  ig 
meant  to  affirm  the  fact  that  his  intentions  were 
the  best?  Does  not  the  use  of  'but'  in  such  ex- 
pressions really  negative  what  it  is  desired  to 
affirm?" 

The  Standard  Dictionary  (page  2367,  under 
the  heading  "Faulty  Diction")  has  the  following 
on  the  u.se  of  "but  that":  "When  both  words 
are  used  as  conjimctions,  the  phrase  must  be  em- 
ployed with  special  discrimination.  But  is  in 
many  cases  redundant  before  that.  .  .  .  The 
omission  or  insertion  of  but  often  reverses  the 
meaning.  'I  have  no  fear  that  he  will  do  if  and 
'I  have  no  fear  but  that  he  will  do  it'  have  con- 
trary senses,  the  former  indicating  the  feeling  of 
certainty  that  he  uill  not  do  it.  and  the  latter  the 
feeling  of  certainty  that  he  will  do  it."  From  this 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  sentence  in  question,  in  the 
meaning  intended,  is  complete  without  "but." 


c 
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SCHEDULE  K  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  REASON 


WHEN  THK  PItP]SlDENT  vetoed  the  Wool  Bill  on 
August  17,  1911,  he  not  only  killed  the  hope  of  down- 
ward revision  during  that  special  session  of  Congress, 
but,  in  the  eyes  of  a  host  of  observ^ers,  he  .seriously  imi)eril<'(l 
his  own  chances  for  a  second  four  years  in  the  While  House. 
Now  he  recommends,  on  the  basis  of  his  Tariff  Board's  unani- 
mous r(!port,  that  Congress  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the 
wool  schedule  "with  a  view  to  its  revision  and  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  its  rates."  This  means,  in  the  opinion  of  many  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  Washington  correspondents,  and  newspaper 
editors,  that  before  this  session  adjourns,  certain  schedules  of 
the  Payne  Tariff  will  suffer  drastic  revision.  At  least,  they 
are  "convinccHi,"  with  the  Charlt^ston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.). 
that  Schedule  K  will  be  revised.  And,  observes  the  Boston 
Journal  (Ind.),  "it  will  not  be  a  question  of  upward  or  down- 
ward, but  how  much  downward."  Both  parties,  we  learn,  are 
to  draft  wool  bills,  the  exceedingly  voluminous  report  of  the 
Board  is  to  be  print(^d  in  full,  so  that  the  wayfaring  Congress- 
man need  not  err  in  his  statistics,  and  soon  the  tariff  debates 
will  again  be  in  full  swing.  "It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
Schedule  K  will  l)c  O.  K.,"  suggests  a  witty  New  York  para- 
grapher,  but  more  optimistic;  gatherers  of  news  at  the  capital 
hint  at  the  passage  of  a  new  wool  bill  no  later  than  February. 
It  is  "the  doom  of  Schedule  K,"  exclaims  the  Boston  Transcript, 
(Ind.  Rep.),  but  whether  Mr.  Taft's  political  position  is  im- 
proved by  his  message,  is  a  puzzle  beyond  the  skill  of  most  of 
our  editors. 

The  creation  of  the  Tariff  Board  was  in  a  large  measure  at- 
tributed to  the  desire  to  "take  the  tariff  out  of  politics."  But, 
declares  the  New  York  World,  by  vetoing  the  Wool  Bill  last 
summer  and  now  i)lacing  his  Tariff  Board  report  in  the  hands 
of  a  C\)ngress  that  is  "inevitably  playing  politics  on  the  eve 
of  a  national  (campaign,"  Mr.  Taft  has  simply  thrown  the 
tariff  into  the  political  whirlpool.     As  The  World  sees  it: 

"On  the  plea  that  he  favored  a  philosophic,  scientific  tariff 
he  has  created  a  situation  where  nothing  is  more  improbable. 
He  deliberately  denied  the  country  relief  from  unjust  taxation 
when  it  was  in  his  power  to  grant  it,  and  all  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  Congress  for  a  similar  reduction  of  the  tariff  at  a  mo- 
ment when  every  public  question  is  complicated  by  campaign 
considerations.  And  this  conduct  Mr.  Taft  based  on  the  high 
ground  of  the  necessity  of  'proceeding  prudently.'  " 

But  the  censure  of  this  Democratic  journal  is  hardly  less  com- 
plimentary to  the  President   than  the  pitj^  of  the   Progressive 


Republican  New  York  Press,  which  asserts  that  with  this  wool- 
tariff  message  he  "drives  one  more  nail  into  his  political  coffin." 
The  Press  thinks  that  he  has  alienated  tariff  reformers  bj'  his 
delay  and  by  his  insistence  upon  the  principle  of  protection, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  "every  voter  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  the  sheep-raising  and  American  wool  industry  will 
be  implacably  set  against  President  Taft  as  only  looking  for 
his  opportunity  to  strike  it  a  fatal  blow."  Thus  it  is  again 
demonstrated,  we  are  told,  that  "while  the  President  repeatedly 
fails  to  win  new  supporters  with  any  program  he  puts  forth,  he 
has  a  veritable  genius  for  driving  away  from  him  those  sup- 
porters that  were  his  by  i)arty  inheritance." 

In  the  message  which  arouses  all  this  discus.sion  the  President 
cites  the  statistics  gathered  by  his  Tariff  Board  to  show  (1)  that 
"the  existing  duties  on  many  classes  of  wool  and  wool  manu- 
factures are  prohibitory ,» and  greatlj'  in  excess  of  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,"  and  therefore  "keep 
out  of  the  United  States  entirely  wools  of  finer  qualities  which, 
if  imported,  might  be  used  to  displace  the  cheap  substitutes  now 
employed";  (2)  that  American  manufacturers  do  not  take  full 
advantage  of  this  situation,  since  "the  prices  of  domestic  fab- 
rics are  not  raised  by  the  full  amount  of  duty":  and  (3)  that  in 
the  woolen  industry  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  this  country  is 
about  twice  as  much  as  elsewhere.     To  quote  more  fullj': 

"The  findings  show  that  the  duties  which  run  to  such  high 
ad  valorem  equivalents  are  prohibitorj-.  since  the  goods  are  not 
imported,  but  that  the  prices  of  domestic  fabrics  are  not  raised  by 
the  full  amount  of  duty.  On  a  set  of  one-yard  samples  of  six- 
teen English  fabrics,  which  are  completely  excluded  by  the  pres- 
ent tariff  rates,  it  was  found  that  the  total  foreign  value  wa.«; 
$41.84;  the  duties  which  would  have  been  assessed  had  these 
fabrics  been  imported.  §70.90;  the  foreign  value  plus  the  amount 
of  the  duty,  $118.74;  or  a  nominal  duty  of  183  per  cent.  In 
fact,  however,  practicallv  identical  fabrics  of  domestic  make 

$09.7."..  sh 
of  biit  67 

"Altho  these  duties  do  not  increase  prices  of  domestic  goods 
by  anything  like  their  full  amount,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
•such  prohibitive  duties  eliminate  the  possibility  of  foreign  com- 
petition, even  in  time  of  scarcity;  that  they  form  a  tt'mptation 
to  monopoh'  and  conspiracies  to  control  domestic  prices;  that 
they  are  much  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad,  and  that  they  should  be  reduced  to  a  point 
which  accords  with  this  principle." 

And  again : 

"The  findings  show  that  the  cost  of  turning  wool  into  yarn  iii 
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this  countrj-  is  about  double  that  in  the  leading  competing 
country,  and  that  the  cost  of  turning  yarn  into  cloth  is  somewhat 
more  than  double.  Under  the  protective  policy  a  great  indus- 
try, invohing  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people, 
has  been  established,  despite  these  handicaps. 

"In  recommending  revision  and  reduction  I  therefore  urge 
that  action  be  taken  with  these  facts  in  mind,  to  the  end 
that  an  important  and  established  industry  may  not  be 
jeopardized 

."The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Board  show  ample  reason  for  the 
revision  downward  of  Schedule  K  in  accord  \sdth  the  protective 
principle,  and  present  the  data 
as  to  relative  costs  and  prices 
from  which  may  be  determined 
what  rates  will  fairlj'^  equalize 
the  difference  in  production 
•costs.  I  recommend  that  such 
reAHsion  be  proceeded  with  at 
once." 

Among  the  great  mass  of  facts 
and  statistics  presented  in  the 
Tariff  Board's  exhaustive  report 
we  find  a  computation  of  the 
cost  of  a  suit  of  clothes  from  the 
back  of  a  sheep  to  the  back  of 
a  man,  with  the  profits  accruing 
at  each  step.  As  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  clothes  worn  by 
the  average  American  the  Board 
takes  a  suit  wholesaling  at 
$16.50  and  retailing  at  $23.  We 
learn  that — 

"The  farmer  receives  for  the 
wool  in  such  a  suit  .$2.23,  and  his 
profit  is  68  cents;  the  manufac- 
turer of  cloth  receives  for  his 
product  $4.78,  and  his  profit  is 
23  cents;  the  wholesale  clothing 
dealer  receives  for  his  product  $16.50,  and  his  profit  is  $2.18;  the 
retail  clothing  dealer  receives  $23,  and  his  profit  is  $6.50.  The 
figures  are  aggregate." 

According  to  the  earliest  report  from  the  Washington  corre- 
spondents, the  message  advocating  a  downward  revision  of 
Schedule  K  was  greeted  with  greater  unanimity  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  than  any  other  act  of  the  President  since  the  be- 
ginning of  his  administration.  "At  last  the  Republican  in- 
surgents have  found  something  in  which  they  are  willing  to 
support  Mr.  Taft  and  the  standpat  element  in  the  party  is 
ready  to  accept  the  downward  revision  as  inevitable,"  we  read 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.);  and  leading  Demo- 
crats were  quoted  as  finding  in  the  message  and  the  report  a  jus- 
tification of  their  wool  bill  which  President  Taft  vetoed  last 
session.  Even  President  William  M.  Wood,  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company,  had  kind  words  to  say  of  the  Tariff's  Board's 
report,  praising  the  knowledge  of  the  industrj^  which  it  reveals 
and  concluding  his  comment  with  the  following  words: 

' '  Perhaps  the  most  important  point  brought  out  is  the  official 
demonstration  of  the  Board  that  the  American  wool  manufac- 
turer has  been  grossly  misrepresented  by  those  who  have  at- 
tacked him  as  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  clothing.  The 
report  as  a  whole  confirms  the  need  of  substantially  the  same 
rate  of  protection  as  now  embodied  in  Schedule  K,  excepting  on 
low-cost  fabrics." 

Turning  to  the  press  we  find  many  papers,  regardless  of  party, 
declaring  that  the  Tariff's  Board's  report  fully  vindicates  the 
President's  veto  of  last  session's  wool  bill.  "Mr.  Taft  vetoed 
the  makeshift  and  opportunist  wool  bill  because  it  was  con- 
ceived in  ignorance  and  born  in  partizanship  and  prejudice," 
affirms  the  New  York  Sun,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.) 
thinks  that  the  facts  laid  before  Congress  by  the  Board  "should 
make  the  re%ision  of  Schedule  K  an  orderly  and  intelligent 
process  and  not  a  haphazard  undertaking  inviting  a  Presiden- 


THE     UNTEMPERED     WIND. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


tial  veto."  "The  Board's  report  and  President  Taft's  message 
point  the  way  jto  a  rational  revision  of  the  wool  schedule,"  says 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  and  in  the  Baltimore  News  (Ind.) 
we  read : 

"If  Congress  will  avail  itself  of  the  findings,  we  can  get  what 
we  have  never  before  had — a  scientific  wool  tariff.  Despite 
every  discouragement,  the  Tariff  Board  has  made  good.  It  is 
now  up  to  Congress  to  do  the  same." 

The  towering  achievement  of  this  Administration,   declares 

the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind. 
Rep.),  will  be  found  to  be  the 
Tariff  Board  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Taft.  Of  the  Board's  re- 
port it  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  report  is  not  only 
epochal  in  that  it  is  a  new  method 
of  tariff-making,  but  also  the 
first  blow  at  Schedule  K.  Justly 
or  unjustly,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  attacked 
from  time  immemorial  the  wool 
schedule  as  the  crowning  achieve- 
ment of  high  protective  wrong- 
doing. They  have  asserted  and 
believed  that  a  tax  put  on  blan- 
kets and  other  wool  materials  has 
been  a  direct  tax  upon  the  poor 
and  the  common  people.  Against 
this  assault  Schedule  K  has  con- 
tinued obdurate  until  to-day. 
For  good  or  ill  that  schedule 
must  be  lowered.  Altho  the 
people  maj'  feel  that  the  amount 
of  reduction  indicated  by  the 
Tariff  Board's  report  is  not  so 
large  as  they  expected,  neverthe- 
less that  something  is  going  to 
,  be  done  is  the  great  big  fact  of 
our  political  history  to-day.  Let  us  hope  that  this  something 
will  be  equitable,  just,  and  right,  and  that  no  honest  industry 
will  suffer,  but  that  the  people  as  a  whole  will  be  greats- 
benefited. " 

Other  papers,  while  prompt  to  commend  the  painstaking 
work  of  the  Tariff  Board,  and  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  mass 
of  statistical  information  contained  in  its  report,  can  not  see 
that  anything  was  gained  by  postponing  reduction  of  the  wool 
schedule  for  six  months  in  order  to  wait  for  it.  Chairman 
Underwood  is  credited  hy  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.) 
^v^th  knowing  "as  much  about  Schedule  K  last  summer  as  the 
President  knows  now,"  and  he  was  "just  as  convincing  to  a 
good  many  people  as  five  men  picked  out  by  the  President  are." 
The  Record  fears  that  the  Board  has  exaggerated  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  woolens  in  this  country,  and  has  several  other 
flaws  to  pick  in  the  report,  but  it  remarks  in  conclusion  that  the 
unanimous  decision  that  the  duties  should  come  down  is  a 
vindication  of  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party.  The  Bal- 
timore Sun  (Ind.  Dem.)  and  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce are  likewise  critical,  but  do  not  care  to  deliver  final 
judgment  "on  a  first  hasty  perusal."  The  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  is  not  so  hesitant.     We  read: 

"The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  the  woolen  schedule  is 
both  a  confession  and  an  exposure.  Coming  as  it  does  from  a 
Republican  source,  the  members  of  the  Tariff  Board  having 
been  appointed  by  a  Republican  President,  it  is  not  merely  a 
confession  but  a  recantation.  The  doctrines  taught  by  multi- 
tudes of  the  defenders  of  protection  are  specifically  renounced 
and  made  abhorrent  as  falsehood 

"Some  time  ago  we  set  forth  reasons  why  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  the  Board  would  be  unable  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  and 
report  differences  in  production  cost  here  and  abroad.  The 
report  shows  that  this  apprehension  was  well  grounded 

"Still  more  unsatisfactory  is  that  part  of  the  Board's  rei>ort 
which  deals  with  the  relative  cost  of  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe." 
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OUR  REBUKE  TO   RUSSIA 

COUNT  NESSELRODE  framed  a  treaty  and  .joncooted 
a  pudding.  The  pudding  lives,  the  treaty  dies.  The  one 
was  universal  in  its  appeal — any  one  ean  enjoy  it.  The 
other  was  exclusive — part  of  the  Anieriean  people  eould  "enjoy 
its  provisions,"  part  could  not — so  it  has  to  go.  "This  ancient 
treaty,"  .says  President  Taft,  in  the  carefully  worded  notice  of 
abrogation  which  was  promi)tly  and  unanimously  ratified  hy 
Congress,  "as  is  quite  natural,  is  no  longer  full^'  responsive  in 
\arious  respects  to  the  needs  of  the  political  and  material  rela- 
tions of  the  two  countries."  Russia,  however,  is  expected  to 
understand  why  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  treaty,  just  as 
clearly  as  tho  the  President  and  Congress  had  officialh'  informed 
her,  in  the  language  of  the  Sulzer  resolution,  that  she  had  "vio- 
lated" it  by  discriminating  "between  American  citizens  on  tlie 
ground  of  race  or  religion."  The  substitution,  indeed,  earns 
the  approval  of  tlie  most  zealous  champions  of  the  rights  of  the 
American  Jew  abroad.  "Relief  from  an  unacceptable  situa- 
tion" was  what  the  country  needed,  not  "indulgence  in  rodo- 
montade," according  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  There  is 
always  "a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  a  thing,"  similarly 
comments  the  New  York  Hcrdld,  and  President  Taft,  who  "thus 
far  has  never  'wabbled'  into  international  difficulties"  or 
"played  the  part  of  an  international  Imlly  for  the  mere  sake  of 
gaining  political  popularity,"  "is  not  doing  it  noAv."  Another 
New  York  paper.  The  Connuercinl,  sees  here  an  example  of 
"the  hand  of  iron  in  the  velvet  glove."  The  President's  "rare 
wisdom"  is  lauded  by  the  Philadeli)hia  Public  Ledger,  and  his 
"diplomatic  skill  in  the  handling  of  an  exceedingly  delicate 
situation"  earns  him  tlie  equally  warm  praise  of  Mr.  William 
Barnes's  Albany  Journal.  And,  in  fact,  editorials  from  all  over 
the  country  praise  the  stand  taken  by  the  President,  and  com- 
pliment him  on  his  skilful  ending  of  the  octogenarian  pact. 

The  ratification  of  the  abrogation  in  the  Senate,  tho  unani- 
mous, was  pre<',eded  l>y  what  se\-eral  Washington  corresjiondents 
declare  to  liavi^  l)een  the  most  notable  debate  of  this  young 
session.     Stirring   ajipeals   for    the    termination    of    the    treaty 
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VOUR     MOVE,     MR.     BEAR." 

— Macauley  iu  t\w  Xfw  York   World. 

were  made  by  Senators  0'Ci',rmau  and  Rayner.  Senator  Lodge 
was  no  less  willing  to  avow  his  own  belief  that  Russia  has  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  1832,  and  that  "we  have  been  patient  to  the 
point  where  patience  eea.ses  to  be  a  virtue."  But,  he  added, 
if  we  are  to  do  this,  "let  us  do  it  fittingly — 


J'You  remember  the  words  of  Brutus  to  the  conspirators: 

Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully: 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds. 

"Let  US  perform  this  act  in  a  manner  becoming  to  the  United 
States;  let  us  all  do  it  together — President  and  Congress.  There 
should  b(    no  parties  beyond  the  water's  edge.   .   .   .  We  ought 


THE    PASSPORT. 

— Hoffman  in  the  New  York  Jnurnnl. 

to  make  our  standing  before  the  world  as  strong  as  possible. 
We  desire,  if  we  can.  to  put  an  end.  not  only  l)y  terminating  this 
treaty,  but  forever,  to  these  discriminations  against  any  of  our 
citizens  on  the  ground  of  race  or  religion.  Can  w«'  do  that  l»est 
by  putting  in  these  resolutions  words  that  will  inflame,  that  will 
auger,  or  by  allowing  it  to  go  forth  in  the  calm  language  of 
diplomacy,  obtaining  our  complete  result,  and  leaving  a  situa- 
tion of  which  we  shall  be  jiroud  and  not  ashamed,  and  from 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  great  benefits  not  only  for  those 
whose  cause  we  to-day  espou.se.  but  for  all  mankind,  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  harmonv  between  the  peoples  of  the 
earth?" 

Senator  Stone,  six'aking  for  the  Democrats,  praised  the 
wording  of  the  resolution,  and  deprecated  any  suggestion  of 
"playing  politics."  Senator  Root,  also  "clearly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  terminate  the  treaty  of  \KV2 
with  Russia,"  asserted  that  the  trouble  lay.  not  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  treaty,  a  matter  which  could  be  laid  before 
the  Hague  Tribunal,  but  in  the  instrument  itself.  No  matter 
how  it  may  be  construed,  "the  treaty  is  and  must  always  remain 
an  unsatisfactory  and  injurious  instrument  for  us  to  continue 
by  our  assent."  And  the  Senator  from  New  York  continued,  in 
words  taken  as  expressi\  e  of  the  Administration's  view-point: 

"The  maintcMiancc  of  this  treaty  is  wholly  incon.sistent  with 
the  .solemnly  declared  principles  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
part  of  an  old  condition  of  things  long  since  passed  away.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  the  view  taken  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  I  consider  that  the  first  and  great  reason  for 
ending  the  treaty  is  that  we  may  set  ourselves  right  with  our  own 
principles  and  no  longer  occupy  the  faisp  position  of  consent- 
ing to  that  negation  of  our  principles  which  is  involved  in  the 
assent  to  the  prevention  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of  the  emi- 
gration of  his  own  subjects 

"It  behooves  us  to  be  quite  conservative  and  cautious  in  the 
official  u.se  of  language  about  this  Ru.^^sian  treaty,  lest  we  find 
our.selves  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  or  irritation  betrayed  into 
an  assertion  of  propositions  which  will  come  back  to  plagiie  us 
when  they  are  turned  the  other  way. 

"One  very  good  reason  for  giving  the  notice  to  terminate  this 
treaty  in  simple  terms  and  without  undertaking  to  specify 
reasons,  is  that  there  are  many.  1  suppose  millions,  of  subjects 
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of  Russia  of  Mongolian  l)irth  whom  wo  would  not  admit  to  our 
i'ountry.  treaty  or  no  treaty,  and  we  had  better  not  undertake 
to  specify  reasons  which  will  involve  us  in  making  nice  dis- 
criminations in  regard  to  the  difference  between  Russia  admit- 
ting American  citizens  there  and  our  admitting  Russian  sub- 
jects here 

'"When  the  treaty  has  b(>en  terminated,  if  no  neA\  treaty  is 
made  in  its  place,  nobody  from  the  United  States  will  have  a 
right  to  enter  Russia.  In  that  event  the  effect  will  not  be  to 
admit  to  Russia  the  people  who  have  been  denied  entrance  there, 
but  it  will  be  to  exclude  from  Russia  all  other  Americans. 

"That  in  some  respects  would  be  unfortunate,  but  it  would 
be  better  than  the  present.  It  is  better  that  there  should  not 
be  any  discrimination  which  constitutes  two  sharply  separated 
classes  of  our  citizens.  I  would  rather  h'ave  one  great  body  of 
American  citizens  who  have  no  right  to  enter  a  foreign  land  than 
to  have  two  bodies  of  American  citizens  one  of  Avhich  has  the  right 
imder  our  treaties  to  enter,  and  the  other  of  which  has  no 
right 

"If  we  assert  our  adherence  to  a  great  principle  of  acknowl- 
edged right  as  a  reason  for  putting  an  end  to  this  treaty,  we 
imply  that  Russia  is  opposed  to  it.  We  can  not  vaunt  ourselves, 
our  principles,  our  A-irtues.  our  love  of  freedom  in  this  resolu- 
tion without  implying  a  charge  against  Russia  that  she  is  without 
them.  Were  it  true,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  charge  made 
expressly  or  by  implication  but  to  begin  a  controversy?  Are  we 
desirous  to  end  this  treaty  and  to  secure  a  better  one,  or  are  we 
desirous  to  begin  a  controversy  that  will  end  Ave  can  not  tell 
where?  " 

Thus  the  "end  of  one  treaty  paves  the  way  for  another."'  says 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  The  New  York  Times,  Sun,  and  Tribune 
confidently  expect  that  a  ncAV  convention  Avill  be  negotiated 
Avithin  the  year  during  Avhich  the  treaty  of  1832  Avill  continue 
in  force.  "And  if  not,  the  Xcav  York  World  reminds  us,  the  tAvo 
countries  are  "still  bound  to  each  other  by  many  ties  of  friendly- 
agreement."  As  far  as  treatment  of  the  Jcavs  is  concerned.  th<> 
Xew  York  Evening  Pout  sees  results  "already  in  sight."  This 
IKiper  credits  Mr.  Sazonoff.  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  "admitting  that,  Avhile  the  present  passport  regula- 
tions can  not  be  changed,  perhaps  there  has  been  injudicious 
application  of  those  regulations  on  the  part  of  Russian  consuls 
abroad.  Avho  liaA-e  refused  their  vise  to  "a  large  number  of  per- 
sons Avho  in  reality  Avere  acceptable."  ""  But  in  an  interAicAv 
printed  in  another  Ncav  York  i)aper.  the  Minister's  opinions 
seem  to  be  rather  different.     He  said  in  part : 

"I  knoAv  that  the  Ministrv  of  the  Interior  does  not   contem- 


plate placing  any  difficulties  in  the  Avay  of  American  business 
men  desiring  to  visit  Russia.  I  must  repeat.  hoAvever,  what  I 
haA-e  already  said,  Russia  can  by  no  means  grant  privileges 
A\nth  regard  to  passports  to  those  Jewish  elements  that  emi- 
grated to  America  as  preachers  of  revolutionary  ideas  during 
Russian  political  disorders,  and  have  meauAvhile  acquired  the 
rights  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States. 

"Of  course,  not  all  American  Jews  are  Anarchists,  so  that 
I)ractical  extension  of  passport  privileges  to  JeAvish  citizens  of 
America  does  not  stand  outside  the  sphere  of  possibility." 

And  another  prominent  official  speaks  even  less  encouragingly: 

"America  has  put  forAvard  this  question  at  a  very  unfavorable 
moment.  With  the  nationalistic  tendency  of  the  Russian 
Duma,  which  just  noAv  is  trying  to  exclude  Jews  from  military 
servi(;e  altogether,  a  favorable  solution  of  the  passport  question 
is  not  to  be  counted  upon.  The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  decides 
upon  the  applications  of  foreign  Jcavs  for  permission  to  A-isit 
Russia  case  by  case. 

"A  solution  of  the  question  as  America  imagines  it  is  impos- 
sible, since  it  must  seriously  be  feared  that  not  only  will  Rus- 
sian interests  suffer  by  it.  but  also  our  good  relations  with 
America.  A  large  number  of  JeAvish  reA'olutionary  emigrants 
Avould  return  to  Russia  under  the  protection  of  American  pass- 
ports and  provide  multifarious  occasions  for  incidents  between 
the  Russian  and  American  Governments." 

And  the  Nouoye  Vrernya.  Avhile  recognizing  President  Taft's 
tact,  remarks  scornfully  that  "the  incident  bears  witness  that 
the  JeAA-ish  bankers  have  become  the  real  lords  of  America." 
and  concludes: 

"The  fate  of  future  negotiations  Avill  show  the  agitators  that 
unless  Milukoff  becomes  Prime  Minister  of  Russia  the  conces- 
sions which  they  demand  can  not  be  obtained,  especially  with 
reference  to  Jcavs  of  Russian  origin." 

Prominent  Jcavs  in  this  country.  hoAvcAer,  acclaim  the  abroga- 
tion as  a  real  triumph,  while  to  the  Socialist  NeAV  York  Call  and 
Ddili/  People,  it  is  "the  gi'eatest  victory  for  race  freedom  won 
in  many  long  years."  It  matters  not  hoAv  "thick  and  soft" 
Avas  the  "  vehet  padding  of  the  club  that  smote  the  Bear's  head," 
thinks  The  Daily  People;  Avhat  does  count  is  that  "Avithin  that 
Aclvet  Avrappage  Avas  a  club,  the  first  of  social  significance  that 
AA'as  ever  swung  over  and  fell  upon  the  Bear's  skull,  and  that  the 
club  Avas  Avielded  from  America's  shore." 

Interesting  sidelights  on  our  treaty  action  are  the  news  cabled 
from   London   that  "the  leading  Jewish  institutions  here  haA'e 
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OH,     FOR    A     LITTLE     LET-UP! 

Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


HOW    CONGRESS    HELPS. 


decided  to  urge  the  aV)r()Kati()ii  of  the  Aiiglo-Ru.ssian  treaty," 
which  is  said  to  (:liscriminate  against  English  Jews,  and  the  New 
York  Evening  World's  argument  that  our  abrogation  of  the 
Russian  treaty  implies  the  repeal  of  our  Chinese  Exclusion  Law. 


GOOD   TIMES   COMING 

ONLY  THE  OTHER  DAY  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers  was  terrifying  us  with  predictions  of 
commercial  and  industrial  ills  lying  in  wait  for  the 
nation  unless  "the  reign  of  political  agitation"  could  be  checked, 
Ceorge  W.  Perkins  was  picturing  'big  business"  as  partly 
paralyzed  by  "the  fear  engendered  by  prosecutions  under  the 
Sherman  Act,"  and  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  was  assuring  an  interviewer  that  "business  has  ahead  the 
most  serious  situation  that  has  existed  since  j-ou  or  I  have  been 
observers  of  business  conditions."  But  even  while  the.se  doleful 
utterances  are  still  .sounding  in  our  ears  the  press  of  the  whole 
country,  led  by  authorities  no  less  eminent  in  the  industrial  and 
financial  world,  and  supported  by  a  seemingly  impregnable 
array  of  facts,  breaks  into  a  very  chorus  of  optimism,  and  th«> 
pessimists  who  foresaw  stagnation  are  now  warning  us  against 
a  runaway  boom.  Thus  have  the  propiiets  of  business  recession 
been  discomfited  b^  the  facts  revealed  in  the  report  of  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency,  in  the  last  monthly  statement  of 
the  Steel  Corporation,  and  in  unofficial  statements  emanating 
from  various  financial  and  industrial  centers. 

The  suddenness  with  whicii  the  clouds  of  depression  lately- 
overhanging  the  business  world  seem  to  have  dissolved  before 
the  rising  sun  of  optimism  is  less  puzzling  when  we  remember 
that  the  pessimistic  j^oint  of  view  was  largely  a  matter  of  em- 
phasis. Thus  the  manifesto  of  the  National  Manufacturers 
Association,  Avhile  it  gave  the  front  of  the  stage  to  such  dis- 
turbing factors  as  political  agitation  and  trust  prosecutions, 
admitted  that  "depression  as  to  future  iirosperity  is  a  state  of 
mind,  and  not  a  i)hysical  condition."  And  Mr.  Vanderlip  pref- 
aced his  warning  with  the  statement  that  "judged  by  those  data 
which  are  used  generally  in  gaging  the  business  situation,  there 
is  nothing  very  serious  the  matter  with  business."  Yet  the 
future  seemed  peopled  with  dark  and  menacing  shadows. 

The  rosiest   shaft   of    light   that   is  brightening    the    gloomy 


outlook,  it  seems,  is  the  striking  re\ival  in  the  steel  and  iron 
trade,  that  "basic  industry"  which  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
the  barometer  of  national  prosperity.  This  re\ival  occurs  in 
the  face  of  the  GoAernment's  prosecution  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion— a  prosecution  characterized  by  the  Boston  Trattscrijit  as 
"without  doubt  the  hardest  legal  blow  which  has  Vjeen  dealt 
business  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years."  The  Steel  Cor- 
poration's statement  for  No\ember  shows  that  it  has  business 
on  its  books  amounting  to  1,.')00.0()0  tons  more  than  it  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  that  the  increase  for  No\ember  alone 
was  nearly  half  a  million  tons.  ^Vnd  it  is  reported,  says  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette-Times,  that  independent  manufacturers  have 
been  doing  equallj'  well.  Moreover,  says  The  Iron  Age,  "steel 
companies  have  made  some  progress  in  establishing  higher  prices 
for  tiieir  products,  and  now  look  for  railroad  buying  to  reenforce 
the  position,  in  which  the  recent  heavy  volume  of  low-priced 
business  has  put  them."  To  quote  further  from  this  leading 
authority  on  the  iron  and  steel  industry: 

'H('a\y  buying  by  the  railroads  is  impending.  In  rails, 
announcements  of  contracts  for  oOO.tXX)  to  (500,000  tons  are 
expected  within  the  next  fortnight,  the  buyers  including  the 
New  York  Central.  Pennsylvania.  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Atchison. 
Southern  Railway,  and  several  Western  lines.  A  Brazilian 
road  has  ordered  22,000  tons  from  the  Steel  Corporation.  Spike 
orders  ha^e  increased  under  low  prices,  three  lines  ha\nng  con- 
tracted for  7."),(KK)  kegs  in  the  last  week. 

■  Pennsyhania  car  orders  for  24,(KK)  cars  will  require  fully 
:5(K),(W)()  tons  of  steel.  In  the  last  week  Western  roads  ha%e 
taken  about  2,000  cars. 

"Bessemer  iron  is  stronger,  and  $J4.2.j  at  valley  furnace  is 
now  maintained.  The  wire  and  tin-plate  operations  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  steel  production  of  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  will  be  advanced  to  a  90-per-cent.  basis  in 
January." 

The  Iron  Trade  liiriew  confirms  these  cheering  tidings,  but 
quotes  by  way  of  warning  the  words  of  "an  official  of  one  of  the 
largest  steel  companies"  who  says  that  "business  has  had  a 
severe  case  of  typhoid  fever,  is  now  convalescing,  and  must  be 
given  a  \ery  restricted  diet  in  the  way  of  higher  prices  or  there 
will  be  a  relapse."  Henry  C.  Frick,  however,  confidently  pre- 
dicts that  the  expansion  in  the  steel  and  iron  trade  will  continue 
until  a  new  record  of  production  is  reached,  and  he  thinks  that 
1912  will  be  a  boom  year,  not  only  in  steel,  but  in  practically 
all  lines   of  Inisiness.     The  forward    movenu'nt   in   trade  is  so 
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unmistakable  as  to  command  universal  recognition,  says  the 
Springfield  Republican,  which  finds  that  "even  the  most  skep- 
tical are  now  beginnhig  to  concede  that  'the  turn  has  come.'" 

We  find  this  same  spirit  of  confidence  reflected  by  such  special 
authorities  as  Bradstreel' s  and  Dun's,  and  even  The  Commercial 
and  Financial  Chronicle  drops  its  tone  of  melancholy  and  dis- 
covers "tangible  evidences  of  improvement."  "The  under- 
current of  affairs,"  adds  The  Chronicle,  "is  certainly  much 
better."     Dun's  Review  sums  up  the  situation  as  follows: 

"The  betterment  in  industrial  and  trade  conditions,  signs  of 
which  have  been  visible  to  close  observers  for  two  months,  has  now- 
become  plain  to  all,  and  is  reflected  by  the  expansion  in  bank 
clearings  and  railroad  earnings,  the  big  uplift  in  the  iron  and  steel 
trade,  the  advance  in  copper,  the  increased  activity  in  dry-goods, 
the  brisker  demand  for  money,  and  in  the  confidence  inspired  by 
the  record-breaking  cotton  crop  of  upward  of  15,000,000  bales." 

Turning  to  the  news  columns  of  the  press  we  find  many  items 
which  contribute  to  this  glowing  picture  of  good  times.  "Noth- 
ing shows  the  present  activity  in  general  business  more  con- 
vincingly than  the  heavy  freight  traffic  of  the  railroads,"  we 
read  in  the  New  York  Evening  World,  and  The  Evening  Mail 
quotes  the  testimony  of  the  warehousemen  of  New  York  that 
■"business  in  nearly  every  line  of  trade  is  now  more  active  than 
it  has  been  in  several  years."  Moreover,  "as  the  warehouse- 
men diagnose  the  condition,  and  they  have  their  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  the  business  world,  this  revival  is  not  local,  but  general." 
The  same  paper  reports  that  even  the  diamond  trade,  which  is  the 
first  to  reflect  the  advent  of  bad  times,  and  the  last  to  respond 
to  the  return  of  prosperity,  "is  now  exceptionally  active."  Even 
in  Wall  Street  growing  confidence  and  steadier  nerves  seem  to 
be  the  rule,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  lack  of  excitement  in  that 
quarter  last  week  when  it  was  announced  that  the  Wabash 
Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  with  a  capitalization  of  more 
than  .$200,000,000,  had  gone  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  "A  fair 
inference  from  this,"  remarks  the  financial  editor  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  "is  certainly  that  the -market  stands  at  the  moment 
on  a  rather  firm  basis."  The  Philadelphia  Press  suggests  a 
reason  for  this : 

"Aside  from  the  direct  advance  and  expansion  in  business 
itself,  increased  stability  has  been  given  to  the  business  outlook 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  permit  an  appeal  on  the 
Tobacco  Trust  reorganization,  by  the  decision  of  the  Commerce 
Court  suspending  the  reductions  in  transcontinental  rates  or- 
dered by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  by  the  very 
conservative  report  of  the  Railroad  Securities  Commission." 

The  new"  bond  issues  contemplated  by  several  railroads,  in- 
eluding  the  New  York  Central,  are  in  themselves  assurance  of 
an  increased  confidence  in  the  industrial  development  of  1912, 
remarks  the  Detroit  News,  which  predicts  that  by  spring 
consumption  will  have  again  overtaken  production  and  we  will 
have  "as  strong  an  industrial  movement  as  the  country  has 
known."  The  same  note  of  confidence  is  sounded  in  the  edi- 
torial columns  of  such  trade  and  commercial  organs  as  the  St. 
Louis  Hardware  Reporter  and  the  Chattanooga  Tradesman.  The 
Hardware  Reporter  bases  its  optimism  largely  on  our  foreign 
trade  balance.     We  read: 

"The  building  up  of  our  foreign  trade  balance  which  began 
some  months  ago  goes  on  at  a  rapid  rate,  so  that  now  the  coun- 
try has  enormous  sums  to  its  credit  in  foreign  lands  and  is  in 
undisputed  control  of  the  international  financial  situation.  The 
creation  of  a  foreign  trade  balance  like  this  after  a  period  of 
business  depression  is  almost  invariably  the  precursor  of  greater 
activity  in  domestic  industry  proper." 

On  the  other  hand,  remarks  the  Washington  Herald,  "the  cost 
of  living  does  not  recede,  because  of  the  shortage  of  some  crops 
and  the  continued  high  expense  of  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution." Other  papers  think  that  the  optimists  do  not  make 
enough  allowance  for  the  disturbing  effects  of  a  tariff  discussion 
and   a   Presidential   election. 


THE  CAREER  OF  JOHN   BIGELOW 

As  LINCOLN'S  Minister  to  France,  as  Tilden's  friend, 
trustee,  and  biographer,  as  associate  editor  with  William 
CuUen  Bryant  in  the  heat  of  the  antislavery  campaign, 
and  as  an  author  whose  published  works  cover  nearly  half  a 
centurj^  of  literary  activity,  the  career  of  John  Bigelow%  who 
died  on  the  19th.  reaches  like  a  thread  of  gold  back  into  the 
days  when  the  Republic  was  young.  So  it  is  revealed  in  the 
published  reviews  of  his  active  life  of  over  94  years.  ' '  What  a 
connecting  link  with  a  mighty  past!"  the  New  York  World 
exclaims.  And  indeed  it  was  given  to  John  Bigelow  to  behold 
a  rare  panorama  of  history  and  of  industrial  development.  His 
eyes,  we  are  reminded,  had  seen  the  coming  of  the  railroads, 
the  telegraph,  and  the  telephone.  When  he  was  born,  in  1817, 
Monroe,  last  of  the  Virginia  line  of  Presidents,  was  just  begin- 
ning his  first  term.  Adams,  Madison,  and  Jefferson  were  still 
very  much  alive,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  lad  of  barely  eight 
years,  was  presumably  at  work  on  an  Indiana  clearing. 

"A  comprehensive  life  of  John  Bigelow,"  comments  the  Phila- 
delphia Telegraph,  "could  be  little  else  than  a  history  of  the 
United  States  during  the  greater  part  of  their  existence,  because 
that  author  and  statesman  had  for  seventy-five  years  been 
deeply  interested  in  and  elo.sely  associated  with  the  progress 
and  achievements  of  his  country."  In  like  vein,  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  has  this  to  say: 

"Whether  it  was  in  the  days  when  the  nation,  like  another 
Laocoou,  struggled  with  the  folds  of  the  serpent  of  slavery; 
whether  it  was  when  it  stood  face  to  face  with  disunion  and 
death,  or  whether,  as  in  later  years,  it  confronted  grave  fiscal 
and  commercial  problems,  Bigelow  was  always  in  the  forefront, 
interesting  himself  and  influencing  others." 

Of  these  commercial  problems,  the  greatest  to  John  Bigelow's 
mind  was  always  the  tariff.  He  was  as  deep-rootedly  against 
protection  of  any  sort,  the  Philadelphia  North  A  merican  naively 
remarks,  "as  some  of  our  best  philanthropists  are  for  it."  And 
indeed  Mr.  Bigelow  seems  to  have  been  born  with  an  aversion 
to  high,  medium,  and  low  tariffs.  Any  tariff  was,  to  his  mind, 
a  bad  one,  and  New  York's  "first  citizen"  was  honestly  in  favor 
of  abolishing  the  custom-houses  and  turning  them  into  hos- 
pitals. As  late  as  1909,  in  a  "strong,  masterful  epistle  to  the 
Civic  Forum,"  asserts  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "Mr.  Bige- 
low traced  a  connection  between  protection  and  nearly  all  the 
troubles  of  the  nation,  from  the  corruption  of  politics,  the  de- 
cline of  shipping,  even  to  Avhite-slavery."  All  the  trend  to- 
day, tho,  this  paper  maintains,  is  in  support  of  Mr.  Bigelow's 
outspoken  utterances  and  thought.     And  it  adds: 

"There  was  always  something  magnificent  in  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Bigelow  stood  by  his  economic  doctrines  through 
good  report  and  through  evil,  omitting  no  occasion  to  drive 
home  his  contentions  about  the  fallacies  and  mischiefs  of  the 
protective  systeni." 

But  Mr.  Bigelow's  hatred  of  protection,  affirms  the  New  York 

Times, 

"was  based  not  so  much  on  economic  calculation  as  on  his  com- 
prehensive and  vigorous  sentiment  of  humanity.  To  him  the 
system  was  simply  a  monstrous  cruelty  and  oppression." 

On  the  virtue  of  this  economic  policy  of  Mr.  Bigelow's,  edi- 
torial observers  naturally  vary  in  their  verdicts  according  to 
their  political  predilections.  But  there  is  no  such  variance  in 
their  appreciation  of  him  as  a  diplomat  and  literary  man.  The 
Evening  Post  is  even  of  the  opinion  that: 

"Probably  the  two  greatest  writers  of  the  past  half-century 
in  the  field  of  journalism  w^ere  William  CuUen  Bryant  and  John 
Bigelow." 

Bigelow.  it  will  be  recalled,  became  with  Bryant  joint  pro- 
prietor of  The  Post  in  1849,  with  which  paper  he  was  connected 
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until  1861.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  United 
States  Consul  at  Paris  by  President  Lincoln;  and  it  was  there, 
two  years  later,  that  h<!  ijublislxsd  his  memorable  "Les  Ktats 
Unis  d'Amerique  en  1863."  This  book,  we  are  reminded  by 
The  Post,  "did  a  vast  amount  of  good,  and  di.seouraged  to  no 
small  extent  any  inclination  of  the  PYeneh  (Jovernment  to  aid 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union."  Moreover,  this  former 
instrument  of  Mr.  Bigelow's  avows  that : 

"During  his  official  resident  lif  discovered  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  connivance  of  the  French  Government  in  a  plot  to 
furnish  the  Confederacy 
with  four  first-class  iron-clad 
steamships,  and,  by  wise 
use  of  the  evidence  obtained, 
managed  to  thwart  the 
scheme." 

And  most  editors  were 
agreed  then,  as  they  are  now. 
"  that  our  amicable  relations 
with  France,  as  contrasted 
with  those  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, were  due  to  a  very  large 
extent  to  the  diplomacy  of 
John  Bigelow."  Nor  did 
his  beneficial  influence  cease 
with  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War.  When  in  1864  Mr. 
Bigelow  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  ^of  Minister  to  France, 
the  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States  were  in  a  pre- 
carious condition.  Verily, 
says  the  New  York  Call: 

The  enemy  in  our  midsl 
was  not  the  only  concern  of 
the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. Napoleon  III.  was 
nursing  dreams  of  a  universal 
fusion  of  the  Latin  races. 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
all  but  flouted.  During  this 
critical  period  Mr.  Bigelow 
was  ever  alert  in  safeguard- 
ing the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try. His  tact  was  admira- 
ble, his  diplomacy  faultless. 
When  he  finally  prepared  to 
withdraw  from  his  post, 
there  was  assurance  that  the 
French  would  cease  threaten- 
ing the  integrity  of  Mexico." 

But  with  wars  and  dissensions  raging  everywhere  about  him, 
Mr.  Bigelow  found  ample  time  and  inclination  for  peaceful  occu- 
pations as  well.  He  dragged  the  "sources"  of  Paris  with  a  fine 
net,  "and  little,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "escaped  him." 
First  and  last,  however,  we  are  told : 

"His  most  remarkable  find  was  the  original  manuscript  of  the 
Franklin  Autobiography,  which  he  edited  with  the  care  and 
brilliancy  that  its  readers  know.  He  also  edited  the  writings  of 
Franklin.  The  astute,  keen-minded,  broad  old  philosopher  of 
practical  life  came  to  be  the  object  of  a  certain  cult  with  Mr. 
Bigelow,  and  in  his  old  age  he  quite  unconsciously  showed  the 
result.s  of  his  long  intimacy.  He  had  Franklin's  direct  \iew  of 
life,  his  varied  interests  and  experiences,  his  habitual  benevo- 
lence of  manner  and  action,  and  a  touch  of  his  quaint  humor. 
But  there  was  one  deep  difference.  With  Franklin  the  mate- 
rialist, with  Franklin  the  rather  smug  voluptuary,  he  had  no 
sympathy  whatever.  He  had  a  deeper  self-respect,  and  it  was 
much  more  delicate  and  refined.  Nor  was  he  tainted  with  int(>l- 
lectual  or  moral  \-anity.  His  heart  was  as  simple  as  his  life,  and 
glowing  with  kindliness.  It  was  a  large  heart,  and  took  in  the 
essential  interests  of  the  community  and  nation  in  which  he 
lived,  it  extended  its  gentle  warmth  to  the  entire  race." 
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WICKERSHAM'S  WAY  WITH  THE  TRUSTS 

MR.  WICKP:RSI1AM  and  his  professional  a.ssistants 
"know  no  hours,  they  have  toiled  early  and  late." 
he  says;  they  have  been  carrying  on  a  relentless  cam- 
paign of  trust  prosecution,  by  no  means  barren  of  results;  and 
what  appeals  to  the  thrifty  Yankee  spirit,  they  have  actually 
made  the  Department  of  Justice  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Government.  These  facts,  with  others,  the  Attorney -General 
la\s  before  Congress  in  his  annual  report  and  awaits  the  verdict 

of  a  candid  press.  On  one 
point  their  der-ision  -will  not 
disappoint  him.  The  total 
expenses  of  his  department 
for  the  fiscal  year  amounted, 
it  seem.s,  to  $;3,223,773,  while 
there  was  paid  into  the 
United  States  Treasury-  the 
sum  of  $4,204,115  in  the 
shape  of  fines,  customs  du- 
ties, recoveries,  and  the  like. 
N'o  one  finds  an\-  fault  with 
such  a  showing  as  this.  It 
is  well  that  the  Government 
should  reap  "the  profits  of 
trust-busting"  to  the  extent 
of  a  cool  million  in  the  space 
of  one  year,  thinks  the 
Baltimore  News  (Ind.).  Here 
'the  trusts  have  been  made 
to  pay  all  the  expenses  of 
their  own  prosecution,  all 
the  salaries  and  office  ex- 
penses of  the  law  depart- 
ment, and  provide  a  nest-egg 
sufficient  to  keep  things  hot 
for  them  for  some  time  to 
come."  And  The  News  adds: 

"This  was  the  result  of 
eight  civil  suits  and  eight 
criminal  suits.  This  country 
boasts  something  like  7(X) 
trusts.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  Sherman  Law 
may  well  be  allowed  to  stand 
unamended.  With  an  ener- 
getic Attorney-General  in 
charge  of  its  administration, 
this  countr>-  is  a,ssured  of  a 
handsome  income  for  years 
to  come.     But  it  is  rather  rubbing  it  in  on  the  trusts." 

But  the  vigilance  of  Mr.  NN'ickersham  and  his  a.ssociates  had 
other  results  than  this  succes.sful  competition  with  that  other 
money-maker  in  the  Caliinet.  the  Postmaster-General.  In  his 
comprehensive  review  of  antitrust  prose<Mitions.  the  Attorney- 
General  shows  that  the  seventeen  civil  suits  under  the  Sherman 
Law  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  were  augmentecf 
by  six  additional  actions,  while  the  eleven  criminal  pro.secutions 
under  the  same  statute  were  increa.sed  by  twenty-three  more 
prosecutions  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  Furthermore,  to  quote 
a  pre.ss  summary  of  the  report : 

"Eight  civil  suits  and  a  similar  numlnT  of  criminal  trials  were 
brought  t«)  conclusion  during  the  year.  In  four  of  the  civil  prose- 
cutions judgments  were  rendered  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
while  three  were  lost  and  one  was  discontinued.  Four  convic- 
tions were  secured  under  the  criminal  clau.se  of  the  statute  during 
the  year,  and  four  cases  were  either  quashed  or  discontinued. 
.  .  .  Forty-six  prosecutions  for  illegal  discriminations  and 
rebates  were  instituted  against  railroads  during  the  year." 

Appreciating  that    public  interest  in  the    Sherman  Antitrust 
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Law  is  "even  greater"  than  it  was  at  the  date  of  his  last  report, 
the  Attorney-General  presents  this  formidable  list  of  cases  now 
being  prosecuted,  or  pending  final  settlement : 

"The  Powder  Trust,  the  Night  Rider  eases,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  cotton  corner,  alleged  towing  monopoly,  beef 
packers,  Southern  Pacific  merger,  bituminous-coal  combination, 
naval-stores  suit.  Bathtub  Trust,  Lumber  Trust,  Milk  Trust, 
wall-paper  combination.  Sugar  Trust,  transatlantic-steamship 
pool,  Magazine  Trust,  Shoe  Machinery  Trust,  combination  of 
coal  roads,  elevator  suit  in  Oklahoma,  and  Kindling  Wood 
Trust." 

This  is  a  record  which  should  be  commended,  declares  the 
Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  and  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  and 
Pittsburg  Chronicle-T elegraph  (Rep.)  are  among  the  like-minded. 
So,  too,  is  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  which  desires  "to 
pay  to  Mr.  Wickersham  the  tribute  he  deserves  as  one  of  the 
most  efficient  law  officers  the  Government  has  had  in  many 
years."  The  Repxihlican  admits  this  official's  "utter  friendless- 
ness,"  but  attributes  the  fact  that  "he  has  won  no  popularity 
among  those  who  might  have  been  expected  to  admire  much  of  • 
his  later  work"  to  "the  very  peculiar  state  of  politics  at  the 
present  time."  Of  all  the  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  Attorney- 
General's  report  which  have  come  to  our  notice,  this  editorial 
is  the  most  cordial,  and  Ave  quote  it  further: 

"In  enforcing  the  Antitrust  Law,  Mr.  Wickersham  has  taken 
the  sting  entirely  out  of  the  old  taunt  from  the  Progressives  that 
he  was  a  corporation  lawyer.  It  is  no  longer  pertinent  to  criti- 
cize President  Taft  for  making  a  corporation  lawyer  from  the 
vicinity  of  Wall  Street  his  Attorney-General.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  aspects  of  the  history  of  this  Administration,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Wickersham  now  gets  no  praise  for  his  anti- 
trust campaign  from  those  who  formerly  denounced  him  as  a 
minion  of  monopoly.  He  was  brought  into  the  cabinet  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  the  fight  on  the  trustfe  that  has  been 
made.  President  Taft  selected  him  for  the  task  because  he  was 
a  match  for  the  ablest  trust  attorneys.  The  question  whether 
the  trusts  should  be  'harried'  and  supprest  was  one  of  policy, 
concerning  which  people  may  honestly  differ;  but,  if  the  law 
was  to  be  enforced,  the  selection  of  Mr.  Wickersham  as  Attorney- 
General  may  now  assuredly  be  said  to  be  justified  by  events. 
He  understands  the  law  and  he  knows  how  to  apply  it. 

"At  this  point  Mr.  Wickersham  has  made  good.  If  he  could 
remain  in  office  years  enough,  and  would  leave  politics  severely 
alone,  he  might  in  time  become  a  popular  official  to  a  degree, 
simply  because  he  had  become  a  terror  to  Aiolators  of  law." 

Turning  to  the  critics  of  the  report,  we  find  the  New  York 
Press  (Ind.  Rep.)  indignant  because  the  Attorney-General, 
who  only  a  few  weeks  ago  denounced  the  Tobacco  Trust  reor- 
ganization plan,  now  approves  it  as  one  which  "will  accomplish 
the  objects  of  the  law."  In  a  long  and  bitter  editorial  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.)  attacks  these  words  of  the 
report.     It  sees  in  the  Attorney-General's  complaisance  a  deep- 


laid  scheme  "to  find  or  make  a  way  for  the  trusts  to  legally 
carry  on  under  various  aliases  the  same  practises  by  which  they 
have  erusht  monopoly  by  illegal  methods — in  other  words,  to  give 
the  sanction  of  the  courts  and  the  administration  to  the  practises 
for  Avhich  they  were  haled  into  court  and  convicted  as  criminals." 
Another  Southern  paper,  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.), 
accuses  the  Department  of  Justice  of  "one-sided  zeal"  for  not 
investigating  the  "l)ear  combination  to  beat  down  the  price 
of  cotton." 

Profest  enemies  of  the  Sherman  Law  are  not  likely  to  relisli 
Mr.  Wickersham's  emphatic  declaration  that  the  Standard  Oil 
and  Tobacco  cases  "have  fully  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of 
the  law  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  enacted." 
And  one  of  these,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.),  bluntly 
informs  Mr.  Wickersham  that  to  insist  that  business  interests 
"should  continue  to  live  under  interpretations  of  the  law  that 
can  not  be  intelligently  applied,  is  like  leading  a  blindfolded 
man  into  a  dark  and  narrow  alley  and  telling  him  he  must  walk 
the  length  of  it  without  bumping  the  walls.  Present  conditions 
are  manifestly  anomalous  and  absurd,  and  all  Mr.  Wickersham's 
protestations  of  confidence  in  the  law  will  not  alter  that  fact." 

Foremost  among  the  miscellaneous  recommendations  em- 
bodied in  the  Attorney-General's  report  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  be  brought  into  closer  relations  with  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  that  its  functions 

"be  so  enlarged  that  it  could  be  called  upon  officially  to  make 
investigations  and  report  its  conclusions  with  respect  to  plans 
for  the  disintegration  of  monopolistic  combinations  which  either 
voluntarily,  or  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  adjudging  them  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Antitrust  Law,  are  proposing  plans  of  disin- 
tegration. It  might  also  be  availed  of  as  the  nucleus  for  an 
administrative  board  under  whose  supervision  consolidations 
or  mergers  for  lawful  purposes  might  be  formed." 

It  is  upon  this  paragraph  of  the  report  that  the  New  York 
Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  trains  its  editorial  guns: 

"There  is  a  solemn  seemliness  about  the  Attorney-General's 
idea.  When  a  decree  of  dissolution  has  been  entered,  the 
problem  may  be  economic,  but  the  occasion  is  sad.  .  .  .  In  order 
that  the  funeral  ceremonies  may  be  properly  ordered,  the  habili- 
ments of  wo  chosen  with  knowledge  and  taste,  and  the  services 
conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  mourners,  it 
would  be  Avell  that  an  official  undertaker  bearing  the  com- 
mission of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  appointed.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  rename  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
as  the  Bureau  of  Interments.  Names  count  for  little;  the  pres- 
ent name  is  good  enough.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Knox  Smith  and  his  associates  are  entirely  competent 
to  aid  the  court  by  'proposing  plans  of  disintegration.'  There 
will  be  plenty  of  subjects  for  the  operations  of  the  bureau.  The 
Department  of  Justice  will  attend  to  that." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Mb.  Taft  keeps  right  on  insisting  that  his  intentions  are  good. — Chicago 
News. 

A  BiCH  man  of  New  York  left  his  fortune  to  his  lawyer.  He  chose  the 
simple  way. — Los  Angeles  Tribune. 

At  any  rate,  the  McNaniaras  will  not  be  able  to  go  into  vaudeville  with 
their  stunt. — Grand  Rapids  Press. 

One  of  the  finest  things  about  being  Emperor  of  India  is  that  you  don't 
have  to  live  in  India. — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

At  last  it  does  look  as  if  the  Chinese  are  going  to  get  even  with  the 
Manchus  for  making  'em  wear  their  hair  that  way. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 

An  old  adage  says,  "Example  is  better  than  precept,"  but  Madero  would 
prefer  that  Reyes  did  not  follow  this  too  literally. — Nashville  Southern 
Lumberman. 

The  Chicago  meat-packers  seem  to  feel  compelled  to  regard  the  expense 
of  litigation  as  a  flxt  charge  to  be  allowed  for  in  computing  the  price  of  the 
product. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  law  against  using  the  mails  in  plotting  crime  is  said  to  offer  the  best 
grounds  upon  which  to  prosecute  dynamiters,  and  if  so  it  might  also  prove 
available  in  prosecuting  some  big  business  conspiracies. — New  York  World. 


Cesar  Taft  exclaims:    "Et  T.  Roosevelt!" — Philadelphia  Record. 

Like  in  Washington  is  just  one  Congress  after  another. — Philadelphia 
Telegraph. 

Some  of  Teddy's  friends  seem  to  be  bent  upon  forcing  him  into  the  .\na- 
nias  Club. — Harrisburg  Telegraph. 

AcroRDiNG  to  President  Taft.  our  foreign  relations  are  more  amiable 
than  our  domestic. — Boston  Transcript. 

After  all.  the  .Tews  who  can  not  get  into  Russia  are  luckier  than  those 
who  can  not  get  out. — Philadelphia  Record. 

The  problem  in  Mexico  seems  to  be  for  the  successful  revolutionists  to 
keep  others  from  becoming  so. —  Washington  Herald. 

Doubtless  by  this  time  Mr.  Taft  is  wondering  whether  he  had  better 
continue  to  call  him  "my  dear  Theodore."  or  plain  Colonel  Roosevelt. — 
Los  Angeles  Express. 

Blankenbcrg  has  retained  a  man  in  office  because  he  is  the  l)est  man 
for  the  place.  Don't  those  reform  officials  get  some  queer  notions? — 
Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  big  meat-packers  long  ago  Iwiisted  that  they  u.sed  "everything  but 
the  squeal."  And  now  that  they  have  got  into  court  they  are  using  the 
squeal,  too.— Philadelphia  North  American. 
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CHKISTMA.-    IN    THIPIll,!. 

"  And  this  is  '  Peace  on  carlli.  fioorl  will  toward  men!  '  " 

— Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 


TRIPOLI  8    NATIONAL    BIRD 

The  Italians  are  just  discovering  ii. 

—  Wahrr  Jacob  i  Stuttgart  i. 


straxcip:  finds   in  Tripoli. 


BRITISH  VIEWS  OF  OUR  DYNAMITERS 


THE  ENGLISH  PRESS  arc  full  of  self-c-ongralulation 
that  English  labor-unions  are  not  as  ours.  Some  Lon- 
don papers  put  the  guilt  of  the  Los  Angeles  dynamiters 
on  the  grasping  trusts,  whieh  take  in  all  the  riches  of  tiie 
land  for  their  own  maw,  and  drive  the  workers  to  desperate 
measures.  Yet  such  acts  are  un-American,  we  are  told,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  our  entire  country  has  been  shocked 
by  the  hideous  revelations.  Tlie  London  Spectator  lays  the  hlam«' 
on  Mr.  (Jompers,  who,  it  hears,  is  to  be  charged  with  either 
complicity  in  the  crimes  or  incapacity  as  an  administrator. 
Hence  we  read: 

"Suspicion  naturally  falls  almost  exclusi\'ely  on  the  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  (in  whose  pay  the  McNamaras  admittedly  were) 
as  being  guilty  of  what  has  been  called  one  of  the  most  terrible 
conspiracies  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  president  of  the 
Federation,  Mr  Gompers,  who  throughout  the  investigation  de- 
scribed the  McNamaras  as  innocent  victims  of  wicked  capital- 
istic machinations,  now  says  that  the  Federation  has  been 
'fooled.'  The  dilemnui  is  of  course  a  very  grave  one  for  the 
Federation,  for  if  it  can  prove  that  it  was  'fooled'  by  its  agents 
it  will  stand  convict(>d  of  being  utterly  incapable  of  controlling 
its  organization  and  of  being  actually'  ignorant  that  it  was  pay- 
ing for  assassination." 

The  London  Times  takes  somewhat  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment, and  compares  the  Federation  of  Labor  with  the  Oil  Trust, 
as  it  can  "raise  and  spend  vast  sums  of  money  for  which  its 
officials  .seem  responsible  to  no  one."  Thus,  "the  American 
people  are  confronted  with  the  same  evil  of  secret  and  irrespon- 
sible autocracy  at  both  ends  of  the  social  .scale."  We  read  fur- 
ther of  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 

^  "Mr.  Gompers  has  shown  a  sinister  tendency  to  sympathize 


even  openly  with  violence  and  lawlessness.  The  impression 
thus  created  has  been  deepened  by  the  way  in  which  he  and  his 
fellow  officials  have  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Mc- 
Namaras, declaring  them  to  be  the  victims  of  an  unscrupulous 
capitalist  conspiracy.  When  they  took  that  line  they,  of  course, 
were  not  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  case  against  the  actual 
perpetrators,  and  could  not  foresee  that  these  men  would  be  re- 
duced to  confession.  Their  subsequent  pose  has  been  to  rep- 
resent th(>mselves  as  'fooled.'  and  to  lead  the  outcry  for  con- 
dign punishment,  but  they  ha\e  not  succeeded  by  these  means 
in  throwing  public  opinion  off  the  scent.  The  complaint  that 
they  have  been  fooled  might  have  had  more  success  if  they  ha<l 
not  added  that  they  see  no  necessity  for  investigation  on  their 
own  part  into  the  working  of  an  organization  the  chiefs  of  which 
are  exposed  to  such  a  misfortune." 

"The  case  has  been  a  complet*-  awakener  to  America,"  says 
the  London  Evening  Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette,  for,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  "the  plotters  of  organized  labor  have  l>een 
waging"  for  si.\  years  "a  campaign  of  terrorism,"  and  institu- 
ting "a  system  of  murder  and  crime  that  makes  the  blackest 
deeds  of  the  Camorra,  of  the  Mafia,  or  of  Fenianism  apjiear 
trivial."     This  is  quite  un-American,  says  this  writer,  for — 

"The  Americans,  in  spite  of  the  strange  laxity  of  their  police 
and  judicial  system,  are  a  law-abiding  people  on  the  whole,  and 
they  have  no  liking  for  violence.  They  are  shocked  and  alarmed 
at  the  disclosure  of  these  methods  of  the  labor  agitators,  and  some 
of  them  are  saying  that  henceforth  it  must  be  war  to  the  knife 
between  society  at  large  and  the  organizations  which  shelter 
and  perhaps  encourage  such  crimes." 

But  after  all.  the  real  responsibility  for  all  this  bhK)dshed  and 
Aiolence  rests  with  the  trusts,  declares  the  Loudon  Daily  Xews. 
Labor's  policy  of  murder  and  destruction  must  be  "bolisheH 
and  the  trusts  be  put  down  with  it.     It  says: 
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"Lawless  violence  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  or  its  rep- 
resentatives is  not  confined  to  their  side  in  the  eternal  struggle 
with  capital.  Methods  as  criminal  and  as  ruthless  have  been 
as  often  employed  by  one  combatant  as  the  other,  particularly 
in  the  Western  States,  where  industrial  wars  have  been  con- 
ducted with  a  ferocity  on  both  sides  of  which  nobody  in  this 
country  can  conceive.  Labor,  moreover,  is  permanently  galled 
by  the  fact  that  American  capitalists  command  in  an  unparal- 
leled degree  the  resources  of  government  and  of  the  courts  which 
should  stand  neutral  to  the  conflict.  Two  evils  so  abominable 
can  not  be  left  uncured  in  any  state  that  hopes  to  live;  but 
they  must  be  cured  together,  if  they  are  to  be  cured." 

The  London  Nation  puts  it  in  more  specific  terms  as  follows: 

"Illegality  and  violence  [in  the  centers  of  industry]  have  not 
been  all  one-sided,  as  the  pro- 
longed struggle  of  mine-owners 
and  miners  in  Colorado,  Idaho, 
and  other  Western  States  fully 
testifies.  But  the  force  wielded 
by  the  employers  has  commonly 
been  covered  by  some  cloak 
of  legality,  rendered  possible 
by  their  control  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  politics  and  the 
law  -  courts.  LaVjor,  finding 
itself  everywhere  exposed  to  a 
network  of  conspiring  laws 
and  injustices,  and  regarding 
legislators  and  judges  as  the 
creatures  of  capitalism,  has 
been  driven  more  and  more 
to  open  or  secret  illegality,  a 
slippery  growth  only  too  liable 
to  terminate  in  violent  crime, 
of  the  situation." 


AN     OBJ  tCT-LF,S.S()N. 

The  Japanese  war  party  show  the  Premier  an  example  of  the  follj'  of 

unreadiness  for  war.  — Tokyo  Puck 


Such  has  been  the  fatal  logic 


We  have  been  saved  from  a  carnival  of  bloodshed  by  the  con- 
fessions, says  the  London  Tablet  in  these  words: 

"The  brothers'  plea,  'We  are  guilty,'  has  probably  saved 
America  from  the  bloodiest  outburst  since  the  Civil  War.  You 
may  think  that  such  a  statement  is  a  ridiculous  exaggeration; 
but  if  the  jury  had  found  the  McNamaras  guilty  and  the  judge 
had  sentenced  them  to  be  hanged,  the  social  upheaval  out  West 
would  have  been  appalling.  Tens  of  thousands  of  men  would 
have  believed  that  the  condemned  men  were  martyrs.  Mr. 
Eugene  Debs,  the  Socialist  leader,  said  a  few  weeks  ago  that  if 
the  Masters'  Federation  succeeded  in  railroading  these  inno- 
cent comrades  to  the  gallows,  a  million  American  citizens  would 
demand  the  reason  why." 


OUR   BAD   EXAMPLE  TO  JAPAN 

AS  THE  INSOLENT  DISPLAY  of  wealth  or  power  in 
/-\  any  walk  of  life  provokes  envy  and  hatred,  and  spurs 
-^  ^-  others  on  to  ruinous  extravagance,  so,  it  appears,  our 
splendid  naval  review  in  New  York  harbor  has  had  an  evil  effect 
in  Japan.  While  we  were  beholding  it  with  pride,  the  Japanese 
were  regarding  it  with  jealousy,  and  now  they  have  launched  a 
costly  naval  program  which  their  own  press  declare  the  country 
is  too  poor  to  afford.  The  Japan  Weekly  Chronicle  (Kobe)  tells 
us  the  effect  of  our  "arrogant"  exhibition  of  naval  power  on 
Japan  was  deplorable.  Japan  is  poor,  and  is,  in  fact,  much  in 
the  position  of  a  poor  man  or  woman  trying  to  keep  pace  with  the 
extra vagaat  style  of  a  wealthy  neighbor.     As  it  observes: 

"There  is  an  unavoidable  amount  of  publicity  in  connection 
with  the  mobilization  and  maneuvering  of  war-ships  that  is  apt 
to  become  nothing  else  but  an  extremely  offensive  form  of  ar- 
rogant advertisement — as  much  as  to  say  to  the  whole  world: 
'See,  here  are  our  ships,  so  many  dreadnoughts,  so  many  high- 
speed cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  All  these  are  ours, 
to  say  nothing  of  others  we  have  on  the  stocks,  and  which  will 
shortly  be  on  view.  Pray  bear  these  facts  in  mind  when  dis- 
cussing international  relations.'" 

It  is  thus  that  Japan  is  provoked  into  rivalry  with  the  United 
States — the  frog  trying  to  swell  itself  out  to  the  bulk  and  stature 


of  an  ox.  But  Japan,  says  this  journal,  can  not  stand  the  strain 
and  must  burst,  unless  the  advice  of  her  financial  authorities- 
be  listened  to.  Japan  has  the  bee  of  imperialism  in  her  bonnet. 
The  "Supremacy  of  the  Pacific"  is  the  cry  of  the  expansionists, 
and  we  read : 

' '  In  vain  does  the  Finance  Minister  point  out  that  the  present 
financial  condition  of  the  country  makes  any  enormous  ex- 
pansion of  armaments  such  as  is  demanded  absolutely  out  of 
the  question,  and  that  financial  reasons,  if  no  other,  make  it 
impossible  for  Japan  to  embark  upon  a  gigantic  scheme  of  naval 
expansion.  In  vain  do  publicists  complain  in  speech  and 
Avriting  of  the  increased  burdens  of  taxation,  and  the  necessity 
of  relieving  the  people  of  a  portion  of  the  load  which  is  making 
the  struggle  for  existence  harder  and  the  cost  of  production 

higher." 

We  are  not  surprized,  there- 
fore, to  learn  from  leading 
Tokyo  papers  that  the  scheme 
of  the  Japanese  militarists  for 
extensive  naval  expansion  in 
the  near  future  is  not  going  to 
have  smooth  sailing.  In  spite 
of  the  militarists'  plea  that  the 
economic  strength  of  the  Em- 
pire is  not  yet  overtaxed,  the 
Japanese  press,  almost  without 
exception,  are  raising  hue  and 
cry  against  the  ambitions  of 
the  Navy  Department,  and 
hope  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  will  safeguard  the  national 
treasury  against  what  they  regard  as  a  wild  and  reckless  ex- 
penditure, which,  if  permitted,  will  land  the  country  upon  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  "The  militarists  invoke  statistics  and 
figures  in  defense  of  their  position,"  argues  the  Yorodzu  (Tokyo), 
"but  their  apparently  clever  shuffling  of  statistics  falls  far  short 
of  convincing  the  people,  who  know,  better  than  do  the  mili- 
tarists, that  they  are  burdened  with  taxation  too  heavy  for  their 
shoulders."  And  the  Osaka  Mainichi  contends  that  there  is, 
either  in  the  Far  East  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  in  which 
Japan  is  interested,  no  situation  developing  which  justifies  such  a 
tremendous  scheme  of  naval  expansion.     To  quote  the  Yorodzu: 

"Go  to  the  hamlets  and  villages,  and  you  find  the  sons  of  our 
soil  wearing  the  sad  and  worn  appearance  of  the  '  Man  with  the 
Hoe.'  Ask  the  shopkeepers  and  merchants,  and  they  tell  you 
that  they  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  make  ends  meet.  So 
do  small  manufacturers  and  men  of  moderate  salaries,  and, 
in  fact,  all  who  come  under  the  general  term  of  the  middle 
class.  Why'?  What  else  but  that  their  taxes  are  too  heavy, 
and  because  the  price  of  commodities  has  risen  too  high  since  the 
war?  The  war  has  increased  the  wealth  only  of  the  contractors, 
speculators,  and  a  small  group  of  millionaires,  which  accounts 
for  the  sudden  rise  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Thus 
the  chasm  between  the  poor  and  the  rich  is  widening  every  day. 
What  will  become  of  the  country,  if  the  Government  does  not 
bend  all  its  energies  to  the  recuperation  of  our  national  strength, 
which  has  been  overtaxed  during  and  since  the  late  war?  The 
only  course  which  the  Government  should  follow  at  this  critical 
moment  is  to  curtail  all  the  unnecessary  expenses  of  administra- 
tion, most  of  all  those  of  the  Army  and  Navy. " 

The  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi,  under  the  same  management  as  the 
Osaka  Mainichi,  asserts  that  the  administrative  appropriations 
intended  to  serve  for  the  promotion  of  the  country's  welfare 
have  been  curtailed  in  order  to  meet  naval  and  military  expenses 
and  to  pay  debts  and  interest.  "The  economic  resources  of  the 
country  are  exhausted,"  the  journal  adds,  !'and  there  is  no  more 
room  for  any  increase  of  taxation." 

The  Jiji  (Tokyo),  whose  editorial  views  on  financial  questions 
carry  great  weight,  learns  with  satisfaction  that  the  Minister 
of  Finance,  formerly  a  banker,  is  determined  upon  a  policy  of 
retrenchment  along  all  lines,  and  especially  upon  the  rejection 
of  the  proposed  Army  and  Navy  program.     The  policy  of  the 
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Pinancf  Department  is  heartily  indorsed  }).\    tliis 
journal,  which  says: 

"It  ought  to  be  dear  to  every  sensible  man  that 
the  strained  condition  of  our  finances  does  not 
admit  of  any  increas(!  in  the  expense  of  armament. 
The  only  fund  available  for  new  enterprises  is  t  lie 
surplus  from  the  budget  for  the  previous  liscai 
year,  nipresenting  a  sum  of  about  $r),800,()()(). 
Even  this  paltry  sum  can  not  be  utilized  for  naval 
or  military  (expansion,  because  there  are  outstand- 
ing works,  such  as  the  imj)rovement  of  the  Slii- 
monoseki  harbor,  the  fortification  of  the  Chinhai 
Bay,  and  the  construction  of  the  breakwater  at 
Kobe,  for  which  this  surplus  fund  must  be  «'X- 
pended.  There  is,  therefore,  no  room  for  any  new 
undertaking,  unless  more  loans  are  floated  or  the 
rate  of  taxation  is  increased.  Either  of  these  two 
courses  is,  under  the  present  circumstances,  in- 
advisable, if  not  absolutely  impracticable.  In 
any  event  the  new  program  formulated  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  whether  such  a  program  is 
necessary  or  not,  can  not  and  should  not  l)e  carrie<i 
out.  All  that  the  people  expect  the  new  Cabinet 
to  do  is  to  improv(;  our  financial  and  economic 
conditions." — -TranHlnlions  madr for  Thk  Litkkakv 
Digest. 


PERSIA,   AN   ASIATIC   POLAND 

FREEDOM  SHRIEKED  when  Kosciusko 
fell,  unless  the  poet  Campbell  was  mis- 
taken, but  P<»rsia  apjx'ars  to  have  no 
Kosciusko,  and  has  lost  its  freedom  without  a  cry 
from  any  one  except,  i)erhaps.  Mr.  Shuster.  The 
mighty  Empire  of  ancient  days  iias  dwindled  down 
to  a  strip  of  territory  between  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  now  this  domain  is  cut 
up  between  the  Russians  and  the  English,  jKir- 
celed  out  like  Poland,  leaving  the  successors  of  ■'the  King"' 
nothing  but  a  narrow  central  section  between  Yezd  and  Bandar 
Abbas.  The  history  of  Persia's  modern  downfall  is  rapidl.\ 
sketched  by  a  writer  in  the  Tour  da  Monde  (Paris),  who  declares 
its  story  to  be  "affecting,  but  slightly  hackne.yed"  when  we 
think  of  Africa.  Yet  it  has  been  e.xciting,  notes  this  journalist, 
for  it  is  made  up  of  "intrigues,  dramas,  and  curtain-raising.  Bal- 
zacian  romances,  and  tales  a  la  Kipling."  He  summarizes  the 
tragic  plot  as  follows: 

"We  would  say  that  Persia,  plunged  in  the  direst  anarchy,  is 


THE     SE\T    OK    TROUBLE. 

John   Hi  li. — "See  here,  you  know,  wo  agrood  to  share  this 
seat ! ' ' 

The  Ru8si.\N — "Well,  this  is  what  1  call  sliaring  it." 

— London  Dailij  Chroniclv. 


'Mulon  *'  Orriphir." 

PKH.SI.\    .\S  THE    L.XTE.ST    NABOTHS    VINEYAKIJ. 

A  l)irrl's-cy<'  view,  showint;  the  British  and  Bii.isian  spheres  or  influence. 


now  a  bone  of  content  ion  between  Russia  and  England,  were  it 
not  that  (Jermany  al.so  is  the  last  of  the  robbers  who  do  not 
wish  to  leave  with  empty  pockets.  This  complication  of  affairs 
is  not  the  creation  of  t()-da\'.  and  even  now  it  has  not  reached 
its  acutest  stage.  For  long  years,  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
its  shahs.  I'crsia  enjoyed  the  delights  of  comparative  barbar- 
ism. Imt  (■\  ervthing  was  changed  when  the  opinions,  the  polit- 
ical aspirations,  and  the  habits  of  civilization  were  introduced 
into  the  capital." 

Tiieii  caiiif  the  revolt  of  the  ])e()ple  against  Mohainme<l  Ali. 
who.  on  his  defeat,  flew  for  reftigr  to  the  Russian  Embassy  at 
Teheran  in  HM)9.  His  son  Ahnuul  was  proclaimed  ruler  in  his 
place  and  the  limit  of  degracbition  was  reached  when  Ali  "sup- 
plicated the  Russian  (iovernment  to  pension  him."  altho  he 
already  was  ri'ceiving  an  income  of  SIOO.OOO  from  those  who  had 
contjuered  him  and  succeeded  his  go\ernment.  But  Persia 
was  no  better  off  under  the  new  ruler.  Her  innumerable  secret 
.societies,  her  revolting  tribes,  deprived  "the  country  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  foreign  invasion."  Then.  too.  Mohammed 
-Vli  was  not  liai)py  in  exile.  He  sold  the  jewels  of  his  wife, 
bought  two  mitrailleus(>s  in  Austria,  and  obtained  rifles  and 
atnmtmition.  "He  armed  himself  with  a  passport  under  the 
name  of  Khalil.  put  on  a  false  beard,  and  thus  aceoutered 
crossed  through  Europ»'an  Russia  and  »Mnbarketi  on  a  p«'tro- 
leum  steamer  of  the  (''asi>ian."  thus  gaining  the  Persian  littoral. 
Hence  he  nuirched  upon  Teheran.  He  was  defeated  by  the  forces 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but  escaped  both  death  and 
capture.     This  writer  says  of  him: 

"Mohammed  .Vli  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  the  North, 
and  has  since  waiulered  from  one  hiding-place  to  another.  He 
has  sent  back  his  wif*-  and  children  to  Odessa,  and  consoles  him- 
self in  his  troubles  by  reading  the  Koran  night  and  da\ .  Those 
who  have  .seen  him  describe  him  as  suffering  great  depression. 
He  does  not  understand  whv  h«'  should  be  .so  unfortunate,  and 
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now  fixes  all  liis  hopes  on  Allah.     According  to  some  authorities, 
he  has  recently  taken  refuge  in  Russian  Turkestan." 

The  ex-Shah  is  certainly  no  Kosciusko,  and  preferred  running 
awaj^  to  dying  in  battle.  Meanwhile  the  difficulties  of  Persia 
have  increased.  "People  throughout  the  country  refuse  to 
pay  the  taxes.  Attacks  on  the  integrity  of  the  Persian  Empire 
are  redoubled.  The  Russians  on  the  north,  the  English  on  the 
south,  the  Turks  on  the  west,  hasten  to  the  frontier  to  install 
themselves  in  Persia,  as  if  it  were  their  home."  In  short,  "the 
eagles  are  gathered  together"  as  around  an  inert  and  defense- 
less piece  of  carrion,  and  the  details  of  this  actual  division  of 
Persia  among  European  Powers  are  thus  given  by  this  writer: 

' '  The  Russians  in  the  zone  that  has  fallen  to  them  have  always 
aimed  at  building  two  lines  of  railroad,  crossing  at  Teheran 
and  running  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  through  that 
section.  England,  more  modest  and  more  practical,  thinks 
merely  of  strategic  advantages  and  would  be  contented  \vith 
establishing  a  railroad  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
central  plateau  of  Persia.  How'ever  this  may  be,  Germany, 
whose  views  regarding  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  would  not 
be  interfered  with  by  the  Persian  line,  merely  washes  to  connect 
Persia  with  its  Bagdad  railway.  Germany  recognizes  the  fact 
that  Russia  has  special  interests  in  Persia.  The  significant 
enlentc  between  Germany  and  Russia,  altho  it  implies  a  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  St.  Petersburg,  does  not  permit  that  Government 
to  ignore  the  strong  hold  which  Germany  has  obtained  on  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia.  Moreover,  Russia  is  pledged  not  to 
hinder  Germany's  financial  plans  ■with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Bagdad  railroad." 

But  Persia  ?  What  is  Persia  doing  while  she  is  thus  being  cut 
up  ?  Persia  can  do  nothing  but  submit,  like  Poland,  and  this 
writer  concludes: 

"In  all  this  poor  Persia  has  never  been  consulted.  She  has 
attempted  a  reaction  by  appealing  to  new  friends.  This  is 
the  reason  why  she  has  appointed  Swedish  officers  to  instruct 
her  gendarmerie  troops,  American  financiers  to  reorganize  her 
treasury  department,  and  two  French  magistrates  to  reform  her 
administration.  This  is  dead  loss  'to  her.  Will  she  have  to  pay 
for  it?  Yes,  for  at  this  moment  she  is  arranging  a  reconciliation 
with  Russia.  Meanwhile,  the  Government  is  endeavoring  to 
render  the  constitution  more  democratic.  Yet  internal  troubles 
are  increasing  and  it  is  officially  announced  that  Anglo-Indian 
troops  are  to  occupy  Shiraz." 

Speaking  of  the  present  crisis  and  Mr.  Shuster's  attitude  the 
London  Times  remarks: 

"The  whole  situation  has  elements  of  tragedy.  Mr.  Shuster 
has  throughout  exprest  his  opinion  that  Persia  can  only  exist 
by  having  a  definite  understanding  with  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia, that  the  initial  mistake  lay  in  drafting  the  Anglo-Russian 
Convention  without  reference  to  Persia.  If  a  new  Convention 
were  devised  to  which  Persia  could  assent,  he  would  loyally  act 
within  it.  A  proposal  of  this  kind  was  actually  on  foot  some 
weeks  ago,  and  commended  itself  to  the  Regent  and  to  the 
British  and  Russian  Ministers,  but  the  precipitate  action 
of  St.  Petersburg  made  its  fulfilment  impossible." 

In  speaking  of  England's  attitude  the  same  paper  thus  e.x- 
pounds  a  speech  made  by  Lord  Morley  in  the  House  of  Lords: 

"Three  principles  were  laid  down  by  Lord  Morley:  that  we 
should  maintain  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
Convention;  that  we  should  lose  no  opportunity  to  ease  the 
situation  by  advice  or  benevolent  suggestion;  and  that,  if  we 
can  by  legitimate  means  assist  the  Persian  Government  to  meet 
its  financial  needs,  we  should  not  interpose  any  unreasonable 
obstacle.  He  w-ent  further,  tho  no  further  than  public  opinion 
will  unanimously  approve,  when  he  declared  that  it  would  be 
a  great  wrong  if  we  were  to  buy  the  stability  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Convention  at  the  price  of  all  reform  and  progress  in 
Persia.  .  .  .  From  that  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past,  the  Government  is 
determined,  in  active  cooperation  with  Russia,  to  guide  and 
control  the  development  of  events,  and  to  try  to  build  up  a 
stable  Persia;  not  to  look  on  as  passive,  if  apprehensive,  spec- 
tators while  the  Persian  Empire  falls  to  pieces." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CENTRAL    AMERICAN    UNION   WITH   US 

WHILE  SUCH  vast  republics  as  Argentina  and  Brazil 
look  to  Europe  as  their  commercial  center,  institute 
branches  of  European  banks  in  their  chief  cities,  and 
seek  in  European  markets  the  disposal  of  their  farm  products 
and  the  purchase  of  their  imports,  this  is  not  the  case,  we  read, 
with  the  five  repubUcs  of  Central  America.  They  prefer  to 
obtain  their  manufactured  imports  from  us.  Nor  do  we  hear 
of  these  minor  states  sending  large  sums  to  support  the  royalists 
of  Portugal,  as  Brazil  is  reported  to  have  done.  For  the  eyes  of 
the  statesmen  of  Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
and  Costa  Rica  are  turned  north  with  hope  toward  the  United 
States,  and  west  with  apprehension  toward  the  yellow  millions 
of  Asia.  Against  the  latter  peril  the  onl^-  refuge  and  defense 
they  expect  to  find  is  in  the  Government  at  Washington.  It  is 
on  these  grounds  that  the  Vox  Populi  (San  Salvador)  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  survival  and  safety  of  Central  Ameri<-a 
depend  on  the  union  of  the  five  Central  States  with  the  Northern 
Republic,  and  in  so  saying  it  professes  to  represent  the  views 
of  the  States  which  lie  between  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus.  The 
Panama  Canal  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  North  America, 
we  are  told,  as  a  protection  against  "the  yeUow  peril."  The 
700,000,000  inhabitants  of  Asia  are  quite  "sufficient  to  inundate  " 
the  Northern  Republic.  It  is  a  matter  of  necessary  evolution 
that  the  United  States  "should  strengthen  herself  by  building 
the  canal  and  increasing  her  fleet  in  order  that  she  may  assume 
the  direction  of  the  American  world  and  the  hegemony  of  the 
Western  Continent."  But  the  "yellow  peril"  is  more  formi- 
dable to  Central  America  than  to  the  United  States,  says  this 
paper,  and  continues: 

"The  "yellow  peril  is  more  to  be  dreaded  by  us  because  wi^ 
are  feeble.  The  United  States  would  in  no  wise  require  that  we 
should  sacrifice  either  our  autonomy  or  our  rights,  in  order  that 
we  should  make  common  cause  with  them  from  a  political  and 
economic  point  of  view.  .  .  .  This  is  the  reason  why  a  union 
with  the  Northern  Republic  is  not  to  be  opposed.  Other 
reasons  are  that  peace  and  order  would  be  preserved  within 
our  borders.  Commerce  would  be  increased  by  the  linion  of 
the  states  of  Central  America  as  one  state  with  the  Northern 
Republic,  who  would  find  it  easier  to  deal  with  one  than  it  would 
with  five  different  governments." 

Union  is  strength,  and  this  wTiter  holds  that  the  republics  of 
Central  America  should  certainly  unite  in  claiming  an  amalga- 
mation with  the  United  States.  The  dread  of  China  and  Japan 
should  impel  them  to  take  this  course,  he  thinks,  and  adds: 

"The  L'nited  States  is  forced  to  be  strong  and  armed,  so  we 
should  march  forward  in  accord  A\ath  her  in  her  world  politics 
and  open  to  her  our  commercial  advantages  and  accept  and  give 
preference  to  her  commodities.  Is  it  not  natural  and  logical  that 
our  people  should  place  nothing  in  the  way  to  hinder  her  closer 
commercial  relations  with  us?  What  should  our  people  lose  by 
buying  in  preference  from  her  any  article  if  it  is  as  good  and  of 
the  same  price  as  that  to  be  bought  elsewhere?  " 

Both  commercially  and  politicallj'  the  union  of  North  and 
Central  America  would  result  in  natural  advantage,  adds  this 
WTiter.  The  United  States  would  find  a  larger  field  for  com- 
mercial exploitation,  and  the  goods  which  are  now  brought  from 
Europe  could  be  more  easily  and  just  as  cheaply  obtained  from 
the  factories  of  the  Northern  Republic.  This  union  alone  will 
save  Central  America  from  the  danger  of  Asiatic  invasion  as 
well  as  political  insignificance,  and  we  read: 

"We  have  described  the  country's  situation  in  respect  to 
the  Americans  of  the  North.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  and 
delay  to  act  in  this  matter.  The  law-  of  destiny  is  bound  to  be 
obeyed  and  we  can  not  escape  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  which 
may  be  thus  stated:  if  we  adopt  the  union  described  above  we 
shall  be  free  and  great;  if  we  reject  it,  we  shall  be  slaves  and 
utterly  insignificant." — Translation  made  for  The  Litkrary 
Digest. 


COLD  AND  COLDS 

THAT  THE  COMMON  "COLD"  is  riKhtly  named, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  gont'rally  due  to  the  lowering  of  the 
resisting  power  of  the  organism  by  a  chill,  is  asserted  by 
a  writer  in  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York,  De- 
cember), who  does  not  approve  of  what  he  calls  "strenuous 
<'ontemporary  effort  to  belittle  the  nomenclature  of  our  an- 
cestors."  An  infective  malady  the  cold  is,  of  course;  but  the 
germs  are  abundant  and  they  get  in  their  work  only  when  there 
lias  been  due  preparation  for  them.  Cold,  we  are  assured,  is 
almost  invariably  the  i)rimary  (iause  of  colds,  while  bacteria, 
which  of  late  have  been  receiving  the  chief  credit  for  these  dis- 
t  urbantjes,  are  but  secondary.  Bacteria  swarm  most  abundantly 
in  warm  weather,  and  yet  winter  is  the  chief  season  of  colds. 
Summer  colds  usually  follow  some  indiscretion,  such  as  sitting 
on  the  cold  ground.  In  such  an  instance  fatigue  may  be  placed 
as  the  first  cause  and  cold  second,  but  neither  of  these  places  can 
be  given  over  to  bacteria,  whi(rh,  thus  given  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.  finally  kick  up  the  main  part  of  the  trouble.     We  read  on: 

"Cold  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  greatest  enemy  to  life. 
Life  swarms  in  the  tropics,  but  leads  a  sorry  existence  at  the 
pok^s.  And  this  reminds  us  of  the  chief  argument  of  the  all- 
bactteria  etiologists  for  colds.  They  will  say  immediately  that 
Arctic  explorers  do  not  suffer  from  colds  until  they  return  to 
civilization,  when  'they  all  come  down  with  colds.'  It  may  be 
that  the  aiders  and  abettors  of  cold  in  its  production  of  disease 
are  al)sent  or  in  abeyance  in  the  Arctic  regicjns.  but  men  who  go 
into  that  regfion  become  so  exhausted  during  their  prolonged  ex- 
posure to  cold  that  they  are  rendered  upon  their  return  to  warmer 
regions  a  more  than  easy  prey  to  the  bacteria.  We  ha\t'  ne\'cr 
read  that  explorers  in  the  tropics  succumbed  to  colds  on  their 
return  to  the  temperate  regions,  even  tho  the  return  is  made 
in  .January.  Even  the  Indians  knew  enough  to  keep  themselves 
warm  and  especially  to  guard  against  refrigeration  of  the  ex- 
tremities. Ben  Franklin  tells  us  how  they  took  this  precaution 
*^ven  in  time  of  war  when  it  was  too  dangerous  for  them  to  have  a 
smoking  fire.  They  dug  a  pit  in  which  they  set  fire  to  charred 
remains  of  burned  trees,  and  sh'pt  with  their  legs  dangling  in 
the  hole.  A  hunter  in  the  Canadian  woods  who,  notwithstanding 
his  absence  from  civilization,  took  a  severe  cold,  asked  his  sole 
companion,  an  Indian  guide,  how  to  ke(>p  from  taking  cold. 
He  received  the  laconic  reply,  'Keep  your  feet  dry."  Even  an 
Indian  whose  skin  has  not  been  so  softened  to  the  effects  of  colds 
as  have  ours,  appreciates  that  (fold  is  the  antecedent  of  colds  and 
takes  precaution  accordingly." 

Undoubtedly,  the  writer  concedes,  overexposure  to  high  tem- 
l>eratures  may  also  reduce  our  immunity  to  germs,  but  colds 
taken  after  being  in  overheated  rooms  are  probably  due  to  going 
too  abruptly  into  the  cold,  altho  superheating  rendt>rs  an  animal 
more  susceptible  to  infection.  Again,  cold  is  reall\-  to  blame  for 
the  results,  for  " bad  air"  is  usually  the  result  of  economy  in 
fuel.      Poor  ventilation  is  unknown  in  .luly.     To  (luotc  further: 

"  \n  id(>al  room  temperature  tor  tiie  s(>(ientary  is  that  between 
()()  and  70  degrees.  Below  these  temperatures  the  heat-regula- 
ting a])paratus  of  the  body  finds  it  necessary  to  close  up  the 
periplural  vessels  more  or  less,  internal  congestion  slowly  begins, 
and  tlie  conditions  for  a  cold  are  secured.  As  most  of  us  are 
slow  to  respond  to  the  intelligence  of  a  temperature  onl>-  a  few 
degrees  lower  than  that  for  comfort,  tho  we  arc  less  obtuse  to 
stronger  thermic  impulses,  the  temperature  between  (it)  and  66 
degrees  has  been  well  termed  the  danger  zone,  and  undoubtedly 
more  colds  are  acquired  at  these  than  at  lower  temperatures. 
We  should  be  alive  to  our  inner  thermomonitor.  if  we  may  coin 
the  word,  and  res})ond,  accordingly,  even  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
luxlfids  of  (ioal,  for  often  a  cold  and  its  consequences  will  cost 
more  than  a  ton  of  fuel.  For  those  of  weakened  circulation, 
and  especially  old  people,  the  temperature  must  often  be  higher 
than  70  degrees  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

"  Because  cold  is  an  enemy  of  the  body,  the  bodj-  reac«" '  against 


it  as  against  any  stimulant.  But  the  body  can  go  only  so  far, 
and  cold,  which  at  first  is  an  excitant,  may  quickly  become 
a  depressant.  When  fresh  and  active  we  may  laugh  at.  and 
laugh  with,  cold;  but  when  fatigued,  or  in  bodily  repose,  we 
would  better  beware  its  suVitir-  approach." 


CURATIVE  VIRTUES    OF    COLD  AIR 

ALMOST  THE  OPPOSITE  ADVICE  to  that  given 
above  appears  in  another  medical  journal,  which  would 
-  have  us  u.se  cold  air  as  a  remedy  for  disea.se.  This  docs 
not  mean  that  any  and  every  invalid  will  Vje  benefited  by  rush- 
ing out  into  the  cold  without  expert  advice,  but  an  editorial 
writer  in  American  Medicine  (New  York;  tells  us  that  cold  air 
benefits  and  perhaps  rmres  malaria,  as  well  as  acting  faxorably 
in  tuberculosis  and  in  intestinal  di.seases,  even  in  dysenterj-. 
Animals  are  far  healthier  and  livelier  outdoors  in  cold  weather, 
and  over  five  years  ago  it  was  shown  that  cold  air  is  beneficial 
in  lockjaw.  Guinea-pigs  will  not  even  develop  this  disease  in 
cold  air,  after  infection,  whereas  hot  air  brings  on  the  symptoms 
at  once.  Our  Fourth-of-July  records  are  suggestive  in  the  light 
of  this  knowledge.     Moreover: 

"Cold  air  in  yellow  fever  has  been  both  suggested  and  con- 
demned, and  must  be  further  studied.  All  in  all  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  must  spend  as  much  money  cooling  the  sick-rooms 
and  living-rooms  in  summer  as  we  spend  warming  them  in  winter, 
indeed  it  is  far  more  important  to  cool  them,  for  we  can  live  in 
cold  houses  by  dressing  for  it  as  millions  of  other  nations  do. 
As  for  therapy,  cold  air  is  now  as  necessary  as  quinin  or  mer- 
cury, and  every  hospital  must  be  equipped.  In  a  short  time 
it  will  be  a  mere  routine  as  to  prescribing  the  degree  of  cold  to 
be  maintained  in  the  ward,  and  it  will  then  be  done  by  the  turn 
of  a  valv«'  without  altering  the  ventilation  in  the  least. 

"The  reasons  why  cold  air  is  curative  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  only  tiling  we  know  is  the  fact  of  cure,  but  our 
ignorance  must  not  delay  the  application  of  the  new  knowledge. 
We  haven't  the  remotest  conception  of  how  quinin  cures,  but 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  use  it.  The  main  fact  known,  and  about 
the  only  one  indeed,  is  the  contraction  of  superficial  arterioles 
— a  condition  extending  also  to  those  of  the  mucous  surfaces 
who.se  inflamed  condition  often  disappears  miraculously.  .  .  . 
Cold  air  lias  more  oxygen  and  requires  fewer  respirations  and 
less  heart  energy,  l)oth  of  whicli  are  vital  matters  where  the 
heart  is  laboring.  More  blood  is  available  internally  if  the 
superficial  system  is  partly  empty,  and  this  of  itself  may  cure 
inflammations  or  stop  infections.  An  anemic  person  makes  his 
blooa  more  effective,  and,  indeed,  we  may  actually  need  less 
in  the  cold  than  in  the  heat.  The  bracing  effect  of  cold  on  the 
nervous  system  is  known.  l)ut  why  this  hajipens  is  a  mystery, 
unless  the  tissue  is  better  fed  l\v  the  increased  blood-supply.  It 
is  largely  a  racial  matter  that  intellectual  achievements  come 
from  cold  climates,  but  these  same  types  become  sluggish  in 
time  when  tlu-y  migrate  to  hot  places,  so  the  heat  is  ner\ously 
depressive  in  some  way.  Indeed,  the  whole  field  is  fascinating 
in  its  opportunities  for  research.  Why  not  get  at  it  as  vigor- 
ously as  we  have  been  studying  the  bugs  and  vaccines'.' 

"The  blood-pressure  in  cold  air  must  be  studied  at  once,  as 
it  may  be  the  key  to  much  which  is  now  locked  from  us.  The 
arterial  tension  is  generally  reduced  at  first  when  one  gfoes  to 
high  altitudes,  but  it  is  later  increased  a<  a  rule,  and  this  may  be 
due  to  the  cold  and  not  a  reaction  from  a  low  barometric  pres- 
sure which  really  has  no  mechanical  effect  on  the  blood-pres- 
sure. It  has  long  been  known  that  the  heart  is  weak,  and  the 
blood-pressure  low.  as  a  rule,  in  tuberculosis,  and  if  we  can  in- 
crease both  by  cold  we  ha\e  one  explanation  for  the  winter 
cures,  and  a  hint  for  climatic  treatment.  It  begins  to  look  aa 
tho  places  with  a  hot  season  and  those  with  no  cold  season  will 
in  time  Vie  ruled  out  for  the  tuberculous.  Tiie  di-ath-rate  at 
some  of  these  places  has  been  scandalous,  and  in  spite  of  rose- 
tinted  reports  of  those  interested  commercially,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  many  a  consumptive  has  had  his  life  greatly 
shortened  by  going  to  a  hot  climate.  If  lowered  blood-pressure 
really  results  from  the  heat,  we  have  the  explanation." 
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INJURIOUSNESS  OF  TOBACCO 

THE  OPINION  that  tobacco  is  injurious  to  the  young 
and  apparently  harmless  to  adults,  quoted  in  these  pages 
recently  from  American  Medicine,  is  adjudged  by  the 
editor  of  Good  Health  (Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  December)  to  be 
one  of  those  half-truths  which  Tennyson  tells  us  are  "ever  the 
blackest  of  lies."  He  agrees  heartily  with  the  first  part  of  it, 
but  asserts  that  no  respectable  medical  authority  will  be  found 
to  indorse  the  other  half.  Has  the  editor  of  American  Medi- 
cine, he  asks,  never  heard  of  tobacco  blindness?  And  how 
about  cancer  of  the  lip  and  of  the  throat,  diseases  almost  eon- 
fined  to  smokers?  Bouchard,  of  Paris,  an  authority  on  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  names  tobacco,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  this  deadly  class 
of  maladies.  And  this  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea.  Medical 
examiners  tell  us  that  nine-tenths  of  the  rejected  applicants  for 
the  Army  are  refused  on  account  of  tobacco-heart.  We  read 
further: 

"King  Edward  died  of  tobacco-heart.  Mark  Twain  was  an- 
other victim  of  this  disease.  A  king  of  Hungary  fell  off  his  horse 
some  time  ago  and  lost  his  Life  because  of  defective  vision  due  to 
smoking.  The  death-rate  from  disease  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels has  increased 
within  the  last  ten 
years  from  6  per 
100.000  to  24  per 
100.000,  or  400  per 
cent.  Is  there  no 
e^adenee  from  these 
facts  that  it  is  not 
'  harmless  to  adults '  ? 

"No  experienced 
coach  will  allow  men 
in  training  for  athletic 
events  to  make  use 
of  tobacco,  so  well 
known  are  its  effects 
upon  the  heart.  A 
well-known  physician 
said  to  the  ■RTiter  just 
before  the  Yale-Har- 
vard boat  -  race :  ' 1 
am  sure  Yale  will  be 
beaten,  for  the  coach 
permits  the  men  to 
use  tobacco.' 

"The  ill  effects  of 
tobacco  upon  the  kid- 
neys are  familiar  to 
all  phj^sicians.  Sta- 
tistics gathered  some 

years  ago  showed  that  10  per  cent,  of  all  smokers  have  albu- 
men in  the  urine.  The  physician  forbids  the  use  of  tobacco  or 
verj'  greatly  restricts  its  use  in  cases  of  Bright's  disease. 

"But  even  on  a  priori  grounds  it  may  be  safely  said  that  to- 
bacco is  anything  but  harmless.  The  deadly  effects  of  tobacco 
are  weU  enough  known.  In  very  minute  doses  nieotin  produces 
deadly  effects.  One-tenth  of  a  grain  killed  a  goat,  and  a  much 
smaller  dose  killed  a  frog.  The  farmer  uses  tobacco  leaves  and 
stems  to  kill  ticks  on  sheep.  An  eminent  German  botanist  has 
recently  shown  that  tobacco,  even  in  minute  quantities,  pro- 
duces pernicious  effects  upon  plants. 

"Numerous  investigators  have  sho^oi  that  pigeons  are  proof 
against  anthrax,  a  disease  very  deadly  to  sheep.  Charrin  showed 
that  after  giving  to  a  pigeon  a  very  small  dose  of  nieotin  the 
creature  quickly  dies  when  infected  vnih.  the  anthrax  germ. 

"Dr.  Wright,  of  London,  showed  that  nieotin  lowers  the  tu- 
berculo-opsonie  index  of  the  blood;  that  is,  it  lowers  the  power 
of  resistance  of  the  body  against  tuberculosis.  He  cited  the 
ease  of  a  young  man  who  was  a  great  smoker  and  whose  tuber- 
culo-opsonic  index  was  zero  instead  of  100.  The  young  man 
was  suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  died  within  a  few  weeks. 

"Post-mortem  examination  made  at  the  Phipps  Institute 
showed  that  smokers  are  twice  as  subject  to  tuberculosis  as  non- 
smokers." 


that  might  be  cited  on  his  side  of  the  question.  Nothing  in 
them  shows  that  there  is  any  distinction  between  the  child  and 
the  adult,  and  the  fact  that  the  effects  are  often  less  apparent 
in  the  latter  is  due,  we  are  told,  solely  to  the  fact  that  they  pos- 
sess greater  vital  resistance  than  children.     Finally,  he  remarks: 

"We  would  remind  the  editor  to  review  the  study  of  physio- 
logic chemistry  and  pathology  and  consult  a  few  up-to-date 
standard  works  on  the  practise  of  medicine  in  relation  to  the 
cause  of  Bright's  disease,  arteriosclerosis,  angina  pectoris,  and 
other  maladies  involving  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  the  death- 
rate  from  which  has  kept  even  pace  along  with  the  increase  of 
tobacco  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years." 


S' 
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A  SALVO  OF  GREAT  GUNS 

OME  IDEA  of  the  tremendous  concussion  of  great  guns 
on  shipboard  when  fired  together,  and  of  the  effects  of 
the  charge,  both  on  the  distant  target  and  on  the  ship  and 
those  on  board,  is  given  in  the  course  of  an  article  entitled  "A 
Landsman's  Log  Aboard  the  North  Dakota,"'  contributed  to 
the  naval  number  of  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  De- 
cember 9),  by  the  editor,  J.  Bernard  Walker.  After  describing 
the  various  features  of  great-gun  target-practise  at  sea,  which 

he  pronounces  "  the 
greatest  game  in  the 
world,"  Mr.  Walker 
goes  on  to  tell  us 
of  the  discharge  of 
"salvos" — a  number 
of  guns  fij-ed  at  once. 
He  assures  us  that 
after  the  discharge 
the  projectiles  them- 
selves can  actually  be 
seen  rushing  through 
the  air  on  their  way 
to  the  target,  seven 
miles  distant,  altha 
apparently  he  is 
doubtful  of  the  extent 
to  which  this  state- 
ment will  receive 
credit.     We  read : 


A   SALVO   THAT 

The  photographer  who  took  this  picture  of  a  four-gun  salvo  on  the  Michigan  stood  on  the 
forward  bridge.  The  shock  of  the  explosion  knocked  him  over  and  smashed  his  camera. 
The  picture  wa,s  saved,  but  it  bore  a  diagonal  crack,  too  small  to  be  seen  here. 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  thousand  facts,  the  writer  goes  on. 


SMASHED   THE    CAMERA. 

"'What    next?'     I 

ask     of     an      officer 

standing    near      me. 

'  A    six-gun     salvo — 

have    you   got   your  ear-protectors  in  place?'     I    am    raising 

my  hands  to  press  the  little  bulbs  more  snugly  in  position. 

when  there  bursts  forth  a  Titanic  crash!     My  whole  frame  feels 

as  tho  some  unseen  hand  had  struck  it  a  violent  blow;   and  I  find 

myself  flung,  in  the  effort  to  keep  my  footing,  entirely  across 

the  platform  in  the  direction  of  the  target  (the  effect  of  the  recoil) 

and   then   flung  backw-ard,   and  then  alternately  forward  and 

backward,  until  the  fierce  whipping  of  the  mast  subsides. 

"The  spotter  looks  over  his  shoulder  at  me  and  points  at  the 
sky,  and  there  I  see  six  sharply  defined  circular  black  spots,' 
symmetrically  disposed,  in  pairs,  on  a  long  horizontal  line  across 
the  heavens — the  six  shells. 

' ' '  Baron  Munchausen? ' 

"Nay,  good  reader,  question  not  my  veracity;  it  is  a  common 
phenomenon  and  may  be  seen  at  any  big-gun  target-practise 
when  the  weather  is  clear,  as  it  was  that  day.  Steadily  the 
little  ink-black  spots  diminished  and  drew  together  under  the 
influence  of  the  perspective,  rising  gradually  to  the  highest  point 
of  their  trajectory,  when  they  faded  from  sight. 

"The  fire-control  platform  has  quickly  steadied  to  absolute 
quiet;  and  we  listen  with  keen  attention  for  the  spotter's  verdict. 
Up  go  those  magnificent,  flashing  bursts  of  pulverized  water; 
and  I  hear  the  spotter  call  into  the  mouthpiece,  'A  straddle,' 
which  means  that  some  of  the  shells  have  dropt  in  front  and  some 
beyond,  making  the  average  of  the  whole  six  a  hit  on  the  target 
itself. 
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"Later,  a  four-gun  salvo  went  olear  through  tho  target, 
tearing  part  of  it  away  and  tlirowing  up  the  vast  tell-tale  geysers 
just  beyond. 

"The  physical  effect  of  the  blast  of  these  12-ineh  guns  is  some- 
thing that  defies  description ;   but  the  plate  .   .   .   bears  dramatic 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  mighty  air-\v;i\c.     The-  i)hotog- 
rapher  had  the  temerity  to  stand  on 
the  forward  bridge  of   the  Michigan 
to  photograph  a  four-gun  salvo  from 
turrets  1  and  2.     After  the  discharge;, 
he  found  himself  on  his  back  on  the 
after  side  of  the  bridge,  his  camera 
smashed  to  fragments,   but  his   pie,- 
ture  saved,  except  for  the  diagonal 
crack  [too  small  to  show]  in  this  illus- 
tration, running  from  left  to  right — 
mute  evidence  of  the  mishap 

"Later  in  the  day,  the  net-screen 
which  covered  the  target  was  brought 
on  board,  where  it  was  carefully 
conned  over  by  the  umpires,  thf; 
ordnance  officer,  and  the  spotter, 
who  searched  every  square  foot  of  it, 
looking  for  the  coveted  ragged  rents 
with  as  much  care  as  ever  a  Western 
prospector  looked  for  a  color  of  gold 
in  his  pan.  The  four-gun  salvo  that 
carried  away  a  part  of  the  target  cost 
the  North  Dakota  dear;  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  having  disappeared, 
by  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  in- 
deed by  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
any  later  shots  that  may  have  passed 
through  the  gap  did  not  count.  For 
this  and  other  reasons,  I  could  not 
understand  the  disappointment  of 
that    ship's    company     when     they 

learned  the  result — four  hits  and  six  ricochets.  Credit  should 
be  given  for  the  fact  that  since,  for  economy,  three-quarter 
powder-charges  were  used,  the  sight-bar  range  was  actually 
about  13,000  yards,  or  between  six  and  seven  miles," 


phone.  The  lens  was  reinvented  about  f(^rty  years  after  its  neg- 
ligent first  constructor  had  put  it  forth,  and  was  very  properly 
patented  on  the  ground  that  he  had  failed  to  give  the  public  its 
due.  Mendel's  work,  buried  in  a  minor  publication,  escaped 
riotifi    for  nearly  another  forty  years.      Reis's  inventions  were 
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HIDING   KNOWLEDGE 

THE  SCRIPTURAL  INJUNCTION  against  hiding  our 
light  under  a  bushel  is  negatived  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  by  those  who  have  knowledge  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  world — so  we  are  told  by  the  author  of  an  article 
in  The  Engineering  Record  (New  York,  December  9)  on  "The 
Burial  of  Research."  Results  of  very  definite  and  practical 
value  too  frequently  remain,  he  says,  in  the  note-book  of  the 
investigator,  in  office  files,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  local  learned 
societies,  which  he  calls  "dismal  intellectual  catacombs."     Val- 


Cu|>\  riijbted,  I'.lll,  by  Clarku  ^  Mullor. 

A    FOUR-GUN    SALVO 


uable,  even  epoch-making,  investigations  have  been  thus  buried 
.><o  thoroughly  that  they  have  passed  out  of  mind  for  long  terms 
of  years.  He  mentions  as  examples  the  achrouuitic  lens  which 
has  made  the  modern  refracting  telescope  possible,  Mendel's 
now  celebrated  theory  of  heredity,  and  Reis's  work  on  the  tele- 


The  net-screen  covering  the  target  is  taken  on  board  and  carefully  examined.     The  "coveted  ragged 
rents"  are  looked  for  "with  as  much  care  as  ever  a  prospector  looked  for  a  color  of  gold  in  his  pan." 


dragged  out  of  retirement  for  purposes  of  litigation  after  Graham 
Bell  had  independentlj-  pursued  the  matter  to  its  conclusion. 
We  read  further: 

"The  importance  of  letting  the  world  know  what  is  being 
done  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  .  .  .  The  waste  of  human 
energy  involved  in  this  sort  of  thing  is  truly  lamentable.  Many 
a  scholar  or  engineer  or  inventor  has  wasted  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  time  and  no  inconsiderable  sum  of  money  in  repeating, 
all  unknowing,  the  work  of  others  long  since  completed  and  for- 
gotten. There  are  to-day  buried  in  university  libraries,  in  the 
form  of  theses,  in  the  archives  of  manufacturing  companies, 
and  the  records  of  patent  litigation,  investigations  which,  if 
made  public,  would  save  a  great  store  of  wasted  time  and  money 
and  would  advance  human  knowledge  in  many  directions." 

The  reasons  for  neglect  are  various,  but  unsound.  There  is 
a  feeling  that  it  is  a  reproach  to  publish  any  work  which  runs 
the  risk  of  being  antedated  by  another  investigator,  and  unless 

an  investigation  seems  at  the  time 
important  it  is  too  often  laid  aside 
until  some  convenient  season  for 
discovering  whether  or  no  it  is  really 
new.  Such  hypersensitiveness  the 
\\Titer  believes  to  be  creditable  to 
the  scholar,  but  unfortunate  for  his 
fellow  men.     He  goes  on: 

"A  story  is  told  of  the  venerable 
chemist,  Che\Teuil.  that,  attending 
a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences when  nearly  one  hundred  years 
old,  he  rose  to  commend  the  paper 
just  read  by  a  young  colleague,  not 
only  for  its  subject-matter,  but  on 
the  ground  that  he  himself  had  pre- 
sented a  paper  covering  substan- 
tially the  same  grounil  to  the  same  academy  neariy  eighty  years 
pre\-iously.  It  was  probably  a  bad  moment  for  the  later  inves- 
tigator, but  his  work  was  really  none  the  less  ATiluable,  in  that 
it  both  confirmed  and  brought  again  to  light  that  of  his  venerable 
colleague. 

."Another  large  class  of  researches  disappears  from  mortal 
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A  iew  in  the  files  of  some  ofTfiee  heeause  it  is  supposed  to  have  some 
bearing  on  eommereial  matters  whicli  it  is  unwise  just  then  to 
disclose.     Keeping  secret  such  matters  is  dubious  policy  at  best, 
l)ut  even  granting  its  temporary  wisdom,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  facts  should  not  be  at  some  shortly  later  season  brought  to 
light.     The  discussion  of  scientific  papers  before  technical  so- 
cieties very  often  drags 
out   incidental   mention 
of    just     such     matters 
which  could   \'er\-  prop- 
erly   be    presented  in  a 
much  fuller  form  to  the 
advantage  of  everybody 
concerned. 

"And,  finaUy,  the 
records  of  the  patent 
courts  are  a  mausoleum 
of  important  scientific 
experiments,  ex-parte,  of 
course,  but  still  often 
very  carefully  carried 
out  and  extremely  in- 
structive. Some  means 
should  be  found  of  resur- 
recting these  and  bringing  the  facts  to  light.  The  lesson  is  a  plain 
one.  It  is  the  duty  of  people  who  find  out  things  which  would  be 
of  advantage  to  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  put  the 
results  on  record  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  not  necessarily  at 
length,  but  at  least  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such  places  as  will 
make  them  generally  useful.  The  technical  and  .scientific  journals 
are  the  logical  places  for  the  publication,  even  if  only  in  abstract, 
of  more  elaborate  i-eports  which  perhaps  would  only  be  published 
in  full  in  the  proceedings  of  some  learned  society.  But  do  not 
let  useful  facts  die  and  be  buried  without  at  least  such  a  brief 
superscription  over  them  as  shall  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  lived." 
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STREET-CLEANING   BY   AUTOMOBILE 

WHY  SHOULD  we  discard  horses  from  our  trucks  and 
delivery-wagons  and  cohtinue  to  use  them  with  our 
street-sprinklers  and  sweepers?     Paris  is  introducing 
motor  street-cleaning  machines,  and  New  York  is  experimenting 
along  the  same  line.     In  an  article  in  La  Nalnre  (Paris,  Novem- 
ber 25),  Captain  Renaud  tells  us  of  the  service  now  installed  in 
Versailles  and  about  to  be  introduced  into  Paris.     We  must 
recognize,    Captain    Re- 
naud   thinks,     that    the 
cleaning    of    the   public 
streets    in   most   of   our 
cities   has   not    hitherto 
been  organized  so  as  to 
an.swer     the     needs     of 
modern    life,    and     that 
especially   it    is   not    in 
proper  relationship  with 
the  speed  and  intensity 
of     urban      circulation. 
He  writes: 

"The  general  hygiene 
of    a    city    depends     at 
once  on   cleaning,  prop- 
erly so   called,   and    on 
the    removal   of    waste. 
We     propose     to     note      .^- 
briefly    how   cleaning  is      ^ 
carried  on  in  most  cities, 
in   order    to     show     its 
imperfection  and  incon- 
venience; we  shall  then  indicate  how,  owing  to  the  powerful 
agencies    furnished    by   automobile   traction,   it    is   possible   to 
organize  a  system  of  great  efficiency,  whose  adoption  is  becom- 
ing daily  more  imperative. 

"Cleaning  includes  in  all  cases  watering  and  sweeping. 

"Watering  is  done  either  with  the  hose  or  with  watering-carts. 


Al  TO.MOBILE    SWEETER     AT    VER.S AILI.ES. 


With  the  hose  the  waterers  flush  the  streets  very  unequally; 
the  water,  falling  from  a  considerable  height,  washes  away  the 
road,  changes  the  dust  to  mud,  makes  the  holes  into  puddles 
and  the  street  into  a  pond.  When  carried  out  during  the  day 
this  system  of  watering  interferes  greatly  with  the  water-supply. 
For  these  reasons,  in  frequented  streets  the  hose  is  replaced  by 

the  watering-cart. 

"But  this  cart,  drawn 
by  a  horse,  has  a  neces- 
sarily    small     capacity, 
perhaps  250  gallons,  and 
is  soon  emptied,  when  it 
must  return,   to   be    re- 
filled, generally  by  a  long 
route,    losing    so     much 
time    that    the   watered 
street  has  generally  dried 
by    its    return.     Again, 
as   the    horse    draws   it 
along  rather    slowly,   it 
actually   constitutes    an 
obstacle     to     all     more 
rapid    vehicles    and    in- 
creases the  congestion. 
"As  for  the  sweeping,  if  it  is  done  by  band  it  is  desperately 
slow  and  of  doubtful  efficiency;    if  it  is  done  with  mechanical 
sweepers,  drawn  generally  by  a  cheap  horse,  it  stops  traffic  as 
badly  as  the  watering-carts  do  and  it  is  hard  to  operate  with 
regularity. 

"When  we  consider  the  feverish  activity  of  urban  circulation 
and  the  ceaselessly  increasing  development  of  automobilism,  we 
must  realize  that  if  the  sweeping-machines  are  not  to  be  obstacles, 
they  must  themselves  be  motoi'-driven,  have  great  working- 
power  and  a  speed  comparable  to  that  of  the  vehicles  amid 
which  they  must  circulate.  Thus  only  may  they  finally  ac- 
complish their  purpose  regularly  and  properly,  without  im- 
peding the  motion  of  other  vehicles  or  being  hindered  by  them. 
"Automobile  watering-machines,  capable  not  only  of  carrying 
three  times  as  much  fluid  as  the  ordinary  cart,  but  also  of  making 
thrif-e  or  four  times  the  speed,  may  thus  do  in  the  same  time 
four  times  as  much  work.  Also  a  force-pump  may  be  operated 
by  the  motor,  projecting  the  water  under  pressure  and  thus 
washing  a  larger  area  more  thoroughly. 

"Automobile  sweepers  have  the  same  qualities  of  speed  and 
regularity  as  the  waterers;  they  also  have  the  advantage  over 
the  horse  sweepers  of  being  able  to  include  a  sprinkhng-outfit 
so  that  the  moist  sweeping  spoken  of  aboxc  may  be  reahzed. 

"Several  cities  have  already  made  progress  along  this  line. 
Paris  had  a  steam  Dion-Bouton  sprinkler  as  early  as  1904  and 

now  this  city  is  about  to 
:..    3?  —  ,        replace  with  automobile 

sweepers  all  its  present 
horse-drawn  equipment. 
Versailles,  St.  Ouen, 
Havre.  Deauville,  and 
-Monte  Carlo  have  auto- 
mobile s()rinklers  and 
sweepers.  In  Versailles 
a  single  motor  does  the 
same  work  daily  as  eight 
horse-drawn  sprinklers. 
With  sufficient  means 
for  replenishment  it  can 
water  hourly  a  minimum 
surface  of  20,000  square 
yards.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  municipalit\' 
I'calizes  with  this  motor 
an  economy  of  60  per 
eent.  The  automobile 
sweeper,  with  a  14- 
liorse-power  motor,  has 
a  cylinder-broom  and  a 
pressure-sprinkler  .  .  . 
and  sweeps  hourly  1 1,000 
square  yards — the  work 
with  an  economy  of  50 


lAtW^NkVi^uciir 


of  four  ordinary  horse  sweepers  . 
per  cent." 

Two  French  engineers.  Captain  Renaud  goes  on  to  say, 
estimate  the  saving  from  the  use  of  motors  in  Paris  at  only 
12  to  14  per  cent.     The  larger  saving  in  Versailles  is  due  to  its 
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AX   AERIAL    KKHin-HOAl 

Tliis  novel  "transporter  bridge"  over  the  Kiver  Tees  at  Middlesborous;!!.  England,  as  described  in  the  English  press,  consists  of  siecl 
cantilever  girders  crossing  from  sets  of  steel  piers  on  each  side  of  the  river.  On  the  under  side  of  these  girders.  160  feet  above  higli-watei- 
mark,  are  four  lines  of  rails.  These  rails  support  a  traveling  ijlatform  from  which  a  traveling  car  is  suspended,  the  floor  of  which  Ls  level 
with  the  roadways  on  each  side  of  the  river.     Tlic  trip  from  shore  to  shore  is  made  in  less  than  two  minutes. 


wide  avenues,  on  which  the  motors  ean  operate  al  lua.xiiiiuiu 
speed  and  power.  In  siieh  a  eily  as  Paris  this  eoiild  never  be 
the  case.  Even  such  a  saving  as  this,  however,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  especially  when  we  realize  that  the  advantages 
of  the  motor-driven  machines  arise  quite  as  much  from  their 
convenience  and  ease  of  handling  as  from  their  cheapness. — • 
Translation  made  for  The  Litp;r.\ky  DifJEST. 


TO  TEST   GRAIN  WITH  A  SAW 

THE  REASON  why  some  ^'arieties  of  grain  resist  the 
attacks  of  insects  and  plant-diseases  much  better  than 
others  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  F.  Stranak,  of  the 
Bohemian  Technical  High  School  in  Prague,  whose  experiments 
go  to  show  that  it  is  the  harder  grains  which  are  thus  immune, 
and  that  this  hardness  is  dependent  on  the  structure  of  the  cells 
that  go  to  make  up  the  grain-substance.  Dr.  Stranak  even  de- 
termines the  degree  of  resistance  of  a  given  specimen  of  grain 
by  testing  its  hardness  with  an  instrument  that  he  has  devised 
for  the  purpose,  consisting  essentially  of  a  tiny  saw  which  at- 
tacks the  grain  like  the  jaws  of  an  insect.  The  harder  the  skin 
of  the  grain  or  its  stalk,  the  greater  the  resistance  to  the  cutting 
action,  and  sinc<'  the  saw  is  mounted  on  one  arm  of  a  sensitive 
balance  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  exact  degree  of  resistance 
by  means  of  suitable  weights.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  ma- 
chine, taken  from  I'ronicthfiis  (Berlin.  October  21): 

"The  apparatus  consists  of  a  saw  fastened  to  the  cur\-ed  arm 
of  a  balance,  together  witli  a  small  car  which  holds  the  grain  in 
position  beneath  the  saw.  The  contact  of  the  saw  and  the  plant 
is  prodticed  by  a  weight  on  the  under  arm  of  the  balance.  The 
car  moves  beneath  the  saw  on  a  track  whose  degree  of  inclina- 
tion balances  the  W(>ight  of  the  scale-pan,  and  the  weights  used 
are  small  shot. 

"Stranak  employed  the  finest  English  saw,  oidy  one-tenth 
of  a  millimeter  in  width.  .Vs  soon  as  the  weight  of  the  shot 
placed  in  the  scale-pan  Avas  suffici(>nt  to  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  plant-skin,  the  car  was  drawn  up  the  inclined  j^lane  past 
the  edge  of  the  saw.  which  thus  cut  the  surface  just  as  the  jaws 
of  an  insect  would  do.  The  weight  required  to  produce  this 
cutting  action  was  hence  a  precise  measure  of  the  degree  of 
hardness  of  the  tested  plant." 

According  to  Stranak's  experiments  the  machine  affords  a 


thoroughly  reliable  means  of  determining  the  exact  degree  of 
hardness  of  different  varieties  of  any  grain,  and  this  hardness 
directly  corresponds  to  the  elo.seness  and  toughness  of  fiber  or 
cell-strticture,  to  which  is  due  the  greater  or  less  resistance  of  the 
plant  to  attack.  This  resistance  is  operative  not  only  against 
insect  injuries,  but  against  plant  diseases.  The  simplicity  and 
inexpensiveness  of  the  apparatus  are  further  points  in  its  favor, 
and  its  general  introduction  in  agrictUtural  experiment-stations 
Avill  undoubtedly  be  productive  of  valuable  results. — Transla- 
tion made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BIGGEST  WIRELESS  STATION  OURS— The  new  wireless 
station  to  be  erected  at  Fort  Myer,  on  an  elevated  plateau 
near  Washington,  promises  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  the  world, 
even  surpassing  the  famous  Eiffel  ToAver.  It  will  consist,  says 
The  Inventive  Age  (Washington),  of  three  steel  towers,  arranged 
in  an  isosceles  triangle,  with  the  tallest  tower  as  the  apex.  We 
read  further: 

"This  tower  Avill  be  600  feet  high,  and  the  other  two  4.50  feet 
high.  The  aerial  wires  will  be  stretched  from  outriggers  on 
he  top  of  the  tower.  Each  toAver  will  rest  on  a  cast-steel  base, 
supported  in  turn  h\  a  concrete  foundation,  and  anchored  to 
the  earth  by  great  bolts.  The  anchorages  will  be  insulated  by 
marble  slabs  and  sulfur  fills.  It  is  expected  that  900  tons  of 
steel  will  be  used  in  the  construction,  which  will  cost  about 
SloO.OOO,  which  will  cover  the  cost  of  engine,  laboratory,  etc. 
By  this  station,  wireless  communication  will  be  established 
between  Washington  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Guantanamo, 
Cuba,  where  an  important  naval  base  is  l)eing  installed,  will  be 
within  constant  speaking-distance.  an.d  war-ships  will  be  within 
control  as  far  as  the  Azores.  The  towers  are  expected  to  have  a 
working  range  of  2.000  miles,  and  under  favorable  conditions 
greater  distances  will  be  covered.  Xaxy  officers  predict  that 
the  new  station  will  pick  up  San  Francisco  in  one  direction  and 
Paris  in  the  other." 


The  article  on  a  new  fornt  of  telescope  proposed  by  Professor 
Todd,  credited  recently  in  these  pages  to  I'opular  Astronomy, 
was  copied  by  that  magazine,  with  proper  acknowledgment, 
from  The  American  Journal  of  Seiena  (New  HaAen).  and  shoidd 
have  been  credited  by  us  to  the  latter  publication. 


CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT  IN  ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATION 


IT  MIGHT  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  perpetual  Christmas 
prevails  in  the  work  of  the  English  illustrator  of  to-da3\ 
Many  of  the  younger  men,  as  The  Bookman  (London) 
shows,  hold  their  year's  product  for  the  publishing  outburst 
of  the  December  season,  and  so  they  must  perforce  keep  Christ- 
mas with  them  all  the  year.  The  December  Bookman  is  a 
veritable  orgy  of  their  work  on  "presentation  plates"  strewn 
through  the  pages.  Childhood  is  obviously  a  prepossession  of 
most  of  these  men;  and  the  figures  that  move  on  their  pages, 
like  lovely  little  descendants  of  Kate  Greenaway's  and  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  children,  now  open  their  eyes  in  the  same  thrill  of  polite 
wonder.  The  most  popular  of  the  new  school  of  book  illus- 
trators, says  the  writer  in  The  Bookman,  are  probably  PVank 
Reynolds,  Arthur  Rackham,  Edmund  Dulac,  Hugh  Thompson, 
Willy  Pogany,  and  Charles  Robinson.  Thompson  is  the  oldest 
of  this  group  and  has  least  of  the  peculiar  quality  they  exhibit. 
Indeed,  he  seems  like  the  connecting  link  with  the  older  men  of 
the  last  century — Keane,  Du  Maurier.  Houghton,  Millais,  and 
Leighton,  who  made  "the  golden  age"  of  illustration.  Mr. 
Rackham's  work  is  better  known  than  he  is  himself.  The 
writer  has  but  this  to  reveal: 

"Almost  all  we  know  about  him  is  that  he  did  not  enjoy 
the  usual  art  training — which  may  account  for  his  strong  in- 
dividuality of  style;  and  that,  having  practised  drawing  and 
painting  successfully  in  his  spare  time,  he  was  courageous 
enough  to  throw  up  a  commercial  situation  at  the  age  of  Iweuty- 
five,  anfl  enter  n])()ii  llie  artistic  career  that  has  brought  liiiii  fame. 


ARTHUR    RACKHAM. 


AVho  helped  to  make  "Peter  Pan"  liimoiis. 


SIEGFRIED    AND    THE    TWILIGHT    OF    THE     GODS. 

From  a  drawing  by  Arthur  Rackham  for  this  season's  crop 
of  Christmas  books. 


and,  so  far  as  one  can  see,  fortune.  He  did  a  good  deal  of  work 
for  The  Graphic,  Sketch,  Punch,  and  other  of  the  illustrated 
weeklies,  and  was  soon  in  demand  as  an  illustrator  of  books, 
among  the  more  notable  of  which  have  been  'Rip  Van  Winkle,' 
'Peter  Pan,'  'Ingoldsby  Legends,'  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream.' 
Grimm,  and  (last  year)  'The  Rhinegokl"  and  'The  Valkyrie' 
The  only  new  fact  we 
have  discovered  con- 
cerning him  is  that  he 
can  play  tennis  rather 
well,  but  as  he  is  suffer- 
ing with  'an  elbow  of 
sorts '  he  thinks  of  giving 
up  this  game  next  year, 
and  playing  at  some- 
thing easy — like  golf." 

There  is  little  of  the 
Gallic  savor  about  Ed- 
mund Dulac,  altho  he 
was  born  at  Toulouse. 
He  rather  shows  ho^\• 
Avell  he  can  do  the 
English  thing.    We  read : 

"After  a  reluctant  at- 
tempt to  become  a  bar- 
rister, (he]  spent  two 
years  in  Paris,  during 
Avhich  he  studied  for  six 
months  at  the  Julian 
Academy,  and  thereafter 
started  to  illustrate 
books.  In  the  mean 
time  he  painted  a  few 
portraits   and   exhibited 

at  the  Salon.  In  1905  he  came  to  England  and  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  illustrated  magazines,  and  worked  for  various 
publishers,  illustrating  among  other  volumes  'Fairies  I  have 
Met'  .  .  .  and  an  'AlphaV)et. '  For  the  last  five  years  he  has 
concentrated  his  efforts  on  publishing  one  book  each  year.  .  .  . 
beginning  with  'The  Arabian  Nights'  and  following  that  with 
'The  Tempest,'  '  Omar  Khayyam,'  'Some  Old  French  Fairy 
Tales,'  and  this  year  'The  Stories  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen.'  " 

Mr.  Charles  Robinson's  first  important  work  as  an  illustrator 
was  done  for  Stevenson's  "Child's  Garden  of  Verse,"  from  which 
he  proceeded  to  deal  with  Eugene  Field's  poems  and  Gabriel 
Setoun's  "Child  World  " ;  then,  in  conjunction  with  his  brothers, 
T.  and  W.  Heath  Robinson,  he  produced  pictures  for  Andersen's 
"Fairy  Tales."  Frank  Reynolds's  name  began  first  to  appear  in 
Pick-Me-Up  and  The  Sketch,  from  which  he  ascended  to  Punch' 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  "produces  comedy  where  other  men 
succeed  only  in  perpetrating  farce."  Last  year  his  illustrations 
in  color  to  "PickAvick"  Avon  "Avide  recognition  for  their  spon- 
taneous, inherent  quality  of  humor  and  the  easy  finish  of  drafts- 
manship."    The  Bookman  Avriter  adds: 

"He  is  essentially  a  'character'  artist,  and  instead  of  exaggera- 
ting and  caricaturing  the  creations  of  Dickens,  he  presented  them 
as  natural  human  men  and  women — real  characters  in  a  real 
comedy  of  life;  and  in  his  ncAv  book  this  year  he  has  done  the 
same  for  'David  Copperfield.'  Mr.  Reynolds  is  still  happily 
a  young  man,  tho  he  has  had  his  biography  written  and  his  art 
critically  discust  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson  in  one  of  the  volumes 
in  the  'Brush,  Pen,  and  Pencil'  series." 

Hugh  Thompson  is  known  for  "the  beauty  and  old-world 
grace  he  has  got  into  his  illustrations  to  the  novels  of  Jane 
Austen."  He  has  just  produced  pictures  for  Sheridan's  classic, 
the  "School  for  Scandal."  Willy  Pogany  is  a  name  unfamiliar 
on  this  side  the  ocean.     Of  him  The  Bookman  says 
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"Mr.  Willy  Pogany  is  by  birth  a  Hungarian,  and  tho  we  are 
forg(!tting  about  that,  and  beginning  to  f;ount  him  as  one  of  our 
own  artists,  his  native  country  is  wise  enougli  to  remernVier  it, 
•and  the  Hungarian  Parliament  has  shown  its  appreciation  of  him 
by  buying  some  of  his  pictures  for  the  nation.  Mr.  Pogany  has 
not  had  his  way  in  art  made  smooth  for  him.  He  had  a  hard  time 
•of  it  while  he  was  studying  in  Paris,  then  he  came  over  to 
F^ngland  and  illustrated  several  books,  .  .  .  and  the  critics  anfl 
the  public  were  not  slow  to  recognize  the  force  and  imagina- 
tiveness of  his  unique  style." 

He  has  ilhistrated  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  and  "Tannhauser." 


chanical  tools,  and  by  way  of  opportunity  for  their  use  the  illus- 
tration of  printed  matter."  These  reflections  are  pointed  bj- 
the  fa/.'t  that  the  Society  of  Illustrators  is  now  sending  on  an 
itinerary  of  a  number  of  cities  an  exhibition  of  their  work  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Federation  of  Arts,  an  organization. 


THE  GREATER   FIELD   IN   ART 

A(HJRIOUS  DIFFERKN(^p]  appears  between  our 
desire  and  our  efforts  to  acquire  (nlucation  in  the 
arts.  Our  desire  is  right  enough,  but  in  our  (efforts  we 
make  use  of  almost  every  means  except  the  one  closest  at  hand, 
points  out  an  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
For  example,  the  illustration  of  our  printed  matter  seems  to  go 
its  own  way,  quite  divorced  from  what  may  be  tailed  real  art, 
while  "we  watch  the  statistics  of  museum  attendance,  levy  a 
municipal  tax,  as  in  St.  Louis,  for  the  support  of  art  institutions, 
revel  in  a  high  tide  of  lectures,  and  flood  the  land  with  the  light 
of  th(!  stereopticon.  largely  in  the  interests  of  the  C!haldees,  or  to 
acquaint  ourselves  with  the  achievements  of  the  cathedral- 
builders,  or,  at  the  latest,  the  'men  of  1830.'"  All  this  effort 
seems  to  spring  from  "the  unwelcome  realization  that  we  are 
not  an  artistic  people,"  and  the  fundamental  purpo.se  of  it  is  "to 
scale  down  this  deficiency  as  w«^  have  scaled  down  illiteracy." 

Meanwhile,  as  this  writer  shows,  "we  have  at  hand  one  of  the 
greatest  engines  for  a  work  of  this  sort  tluit  has  ever  been  known, 
the  moflern  pres-:  iitul  the  photo-ciigravc'd  plate,  by  way  of  me- 
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Charles  Robinson's  new  drawing  for  Shelley's  Poem. 


OiK'  of  (icorgu  .Sopor's  challenges  to  Sir  John  Tciinicr>  Ihmic 
as  the  illustrator  of  this  cla.ssic. 

we  are  told,  "which  is  ambitious  to  .save  from  the  fiasco  of 
quaint  comedy  the  present  educational  and  inspirational  move- 
ment."    We  read  on: 

"Students  of  art  history  and  firm  believers  in  the  promi.se  of 
great  develojjments  to  come  have  •suggested  that  one  of  the 
worst  ailments  that  afflict  us  to-day  is  th(>  withdrawal  of  art 
from  popular  interest.  We  may  take  schoolchildren  to  the 
mu.seum  by  the  roomful.  So  schoolboys  have  been  marched  in 
squads  to  church.  Yet  it  is  the  religious  household  that  makes 
the  company  of  the  faithful.  And  to-day  we  are  asking.  Where 
is  the  art  in  the  home?  Who  owns  .sculpture  besides  th«'  g«'ntry 
of  great  estat<>s  and  the  builders  of  palaces".'  Good  painting> 
rank  with  diamonds  and  motors  and  yachts.  Meanwhile,  the 
things  which  the  people  must  have,  chairs  and  t-ables,  milk- 
pitchers,  chandeliers,  stoves,  jtnd  hat-racks,  are  from  an  artistic 
viewpoint  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  The  reason  is  quite  familiar. 
They  are  no  longer  made  by  artists  or  even  by  artizans  of  the 
most  rudimentary  creative  intention.  From  a  realization  of 
this  condition  arose  that  holy  war  i)roclaimed  in  the  last  century 
against  the  machin(\  an  embodiment  of  a  noble  conviction,  but 
an  act  of  stark  fanaticism. 

"When  we  turn  to  illustration  we  find  an  immediate'  contrast. 
Hen>  art  is  as  much  a  matter  of  daily  concern  as  it  ever  could 
have  been  in  the  times  of  (iothic  builders.  Ours  is  a  nation  of 
readers,  and  the  periodical  that  to-day  is  and  to-morrow  is  cast 
into  the  ash-barrel,  is  its  lK>setting  sin.  In  all  this  printed 
matter  there  are  hardly  two  consecutive  l>i^!:es  without  graphic 
art.  More  noteworthy  still,  illustration,  even  where  it  is  most 
debas(Hi.  is  not  the  product  of  machinery.  The  most  miserable 
half-tone  plat(>  or  line-<'Ut  denotes  the  creative  effort  of  at  least 
a  fairly  cai)able  artizan.  The  broad  fact  is  that  illustration 
enlists,  in  a  shifting  membership,  almost  our  whole  body  of 
painters  and  draftsmen,  and  those  we  most  delight  to  honor 
have  at  least  served  their  time  in  the  work. 

"How  comes  it,  then,  that  the  ladder  is  so  scornfully  kicked 
aside?     The  blame  is  laid  on  everybody  except  the  artist:    the 
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editor,  wlio  is  afraid  and  wants  to  imitato  and  conform;  the 
writer,  who  is  unreasonable  and  expects  to  dictate  and  control; 
the  reader,  who  is  conventional  and  is  supposed  to  insist  on 
pretty  profiles  and  smart  frocks  or  the  sentimentally  heroic 
or  the  baldly  ludicrous.  Unquestionably  there  are  several  fin- 
gers in  the  pie.  But  the  artist  is  not  entirely  protected  from 
restricting:  influences  even  in  portraiture  or  in  mural  decoration, 
where  also  his  work  is  normally  secondary.  The  aversion  has 
a  deeper  source.  It  roots  in  the  idea  that  the  illustration  of 
literature  must  be  literary,  and  this  is  a  word  Avhich,  no  doubt, 
nurses  use  to  frighten  artists'  babies.  We  have  no  thought  of 
attempting  to  turn  back  the  hands  of  the  clock.  Coming  at  a 
time  when  this  sentiment  had  attained  such  dominance,  the 
opportunity  to  bring  the  art  of  the  artist  and  the  art  sense  of  the 
people  into  a  real  relationship  once  more  was  foreordained  to  a 
measure  of  neglect.  But  the  opportimity  remains  and  may  yet 
be  nobly  improved.". 


THE  YEAR'S  POETRY 

NEW  YORK  is  said  to  possess  one  publisher  who  has 
defied  the  prevailing  notion  that  poetry  can't  be  made 
to  pay.  He  has  issued  a  good  many  books  of  poetry, 
"not  one  of  which  was  at  the  author's  expense,  and  all  of  which 
have  been  successful  commercially."  Mr.  W.  Stanley  Braith- 
waite,  who  stands  responsible  for  this  statement,  does  not 
tell  us  that  the  publisher  has  been  able  to  set  up  a  motor-ear 
on  the  profits,  but  he  finds  the  fact  of  this  unassisted  verse- 
publishing  pointing  toward  a  return  to  poetry's  "old  status  as 
a  commercial  product."  Tn  the  Boston  Transcript  he  gives  us 
his  yearly  survey  of  the  poetic  output  of  the  magazines,  and 
assures  us  that  in  the  last  year  "poetry  appears  to  have  taken  a 
more  serious  hold  upon  the  interests  of  the  American  people." 
Besides  the  publisher  above  mentioned,  Mr.  Braithwaite  finds 
a  ^'ariety  of  encouraging  signs.     He  writes: 

■■  In  so  boldly  standing  out  against  the  prejudice  that  surrounds 
th<i  relationship  of  business  and  poetry,  this  publisher  will  lead 
to   a   more   confident   willingness   in   other   directions,    to   give 
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.\  Frcnfhinaii  naturalized  in  Eng- 
land anfi  loading  (he  school  of  book 
artists  in  his  adopted  countr.v . 
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Drawing  by  Edmund  Dulac. 


It  illustrates  the  following  passage:  "The  reindeer  did  not 
dare  to  stop.  It  ran  on  till  it  came  to  the  bush  with  the  red 
berries.  There  it  put  Oerda  down,  and  kissed  her  on  the 
mouth,  while  big  shiny  tears  trickled  down  its  face.' 


poetry  a  chance  to  speak  its  own  word:  which  it  can  not  now, 
because  not  only  have  publishers  barred  the  doors  of  their 
presses  against  it  (I  mean  those  whet  would  take  it  in  without  the 
author's  money  to  make  its  presence  safe),  but  the  editors  as  well 
of  our  leading  magazines,  who  with  whate^•er  personal  inclina- 
tions they  may  have,  do  not 
give  the  pages  of  their  mag- 
azines to  articles  about  poets 
and  poetry,  as  they  do  to 
almost  every  trivial  subject 
under  the  sun.  Where  one 
article  on  poetry  might  ap- 
pear, in  the  course  of  a  year, 
one  would  find  a  dozen  in 
first-class  periodicals  that 
treat,  with  the  same  attitude 
and  analysis,  the  subjects  of 
painting,  music,  drama,  ar- 
chitecture, and  fiction. 

"But  the  fact  still  re- 
mains, however  one  may 
complain  because  the  whole 
loaf  is  not  given,  that  poetry 
has  progressed  during  the 
year;  these  papers  above 
mentioned,  Mr.  Ficke's 
article  in  The  North  American 
Review,  Alfred  Noyes's  ap- 
preciation of  Hardy's  poems 
in  the  same  periodical,  the 
printing,  in  Current  Litera- 
ture, of  Mr.  Veireck's  address 
on  American  poetry  before 
the  University  of  Berlin,  last 
summer,  the  critical  appreci- 
ations of  poets  and  poetry  in 
the  little  magazine  The 
Pathfnuler,  issued  bj-  the  Uni- 
versity Press  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  kSewanee,   Tennessee, 

which  under  the  associate  editorship  of  the  poet  Thomas  S. 
Jones,  Jr.,  has  published  notably  this  year  the  contemporary 
work  of  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese,  Lionel  Johnson,  F'lorenee 
Earle  Coates,  Anna  Hempstead  Branch,  and  Dorothea  Law- 
rance  Mann,  shows  more  and  more  how  serious  poetry  is  ta- 
king a  larger  hold  upon  the  public.  Then  the  Poetry  Society 
of  America  has  weathered  through  a  useful  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  is  now  planning  for  a  second  year  of  practical  endeavor 
in  throwing  its  influence  and  labors  toward  the  circulation  of 
poetry  among  the  people  throughout  the  country." 

Mr.  Braithwaite's  practise  has  been  to  take  a  half-dozen  lead- 
ing magazines — Century,  Harper's,  Scribner's,  McClure's,  'The 
Forum,  Lippincott's — and  appraise  the  quality  and  quantity,  of 
verse  they  have  printed  during  the  year.  From  the  whole  he 
chooses  the  "distinctive"  ones,  and  from  them  selects  fifty-five 
to  make  what  he  calls  a  little  "Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse 
for  1911."  Twenty-oneof  these,  which  in  his  view  "stand  above 
all  others,"  he  makes  into  a  separate  list  for  those  readers  who 
care  to  obtain  and  preserve  them.  These  are  the  "canons'' 
which  guide  his  choice : 

"I  have  not  allowed  any  special  sympathy  with  the  subject 
to  influence  my  choice.  I  have  taken  the  poet's  point  of  view, 
and  accepted  his  value  of  the  theme  he  dealt  with.  The  question 
was,  How  vital  and  compelling  did  he  make  it?  The  first  test 
was  the  sense  of  pleasiu-e  the  poem  communicated;  then  to 
discover  the  secret  or  the  meaning  of  the  pleasure  felt;  and  in 
doing  so  to  realize  how  much  richer  I  became  in  a  knowledge  of 
the  purpose  of  life  by  reason  of  the  poem's  message." 

The  "Twenty-one"  are: 

"Going  Home,"  E.  Sewell  UiW.— Century. 

"The  Old  Knight's  Vigil,"  Alfred  ^oyes.— Century. 

"The  Beloved— The  Beautiful,"  Edith  M.  Thoma,s.— Century. 

"Song,"  Louis  V.  Ledoux. — Century. 

"Chavez,"  Mildred  McNeal  Sweeney. — Century. 

"His  Face,"  Florence  Earle  Coates. — Harper's. 

"Over  the  City — Night,"  Fannie  Stearns  Davis. — Harper's. 

"The  Poet  in  Italy,"  George  Edward  Woodberry. — Harper's. 

'.'The  Unconquered  Air,"  Florence  Earle  Coates. — Harper's. 
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"Fool's  Paradise,"  Edith  M.  Thomas. — Harper's. 

"Ninfa,"  Sir  R<miHill  Modd.  -Srribner' s. 

"In  the  Blue  Ridf^c,"  Olive  Tilford  Dargaii. — Scrihncr's. 

"Helen,"  Sara  Teasdale. — Scribner'n. 

"The  Flight,"  (Jeorge  Edward  Woodberry. — Scrihuer'.s. 

"  Ijove  is  Passing,"  Florenee  Earle  C'oates. — LippincoU's. 

"A  Spring-Song  in  a  (^afe,"  Witter  Bynner. — The  Forutn. 

"The  Ghostly  Brother,"  .John  (J.  Neihardt.— jT/ie  Forum. 

"Shelley's  Skylark,"  Charles  Hanson  Towne. — The  Fur  am. 

"The  Sea-Lands,"  Orrick  .Johns. — The  Forum. 

"Death's  Holiday,"  William  Hervey  Woods. — The  Forum. 

"Ballad  of  a  Child,"  .John  O.  Neihardt.— 7'/ie  Forum. 

The  anthologist  selects  Mrs.  Florence  Earle  Coates's  "Th«' 
Uneonquered  Air"  as  the  "most  remarkable  poem  of  the  year," 
saying:  "  It  is  the  sort  of  achievement  that  Keats  gave  to  P]nglish 
poetry  in  the  .sonnet,  'On  First  Looking  into  Chapman's 
Homer.'"  For  those  who  wish  the  "Anthology"  we  print  the 
list,  with  Mr.  Braithwaite 's  introductory  explanation: 

"I  might  quote  what  I  have  previously  written  r-oncerning 
the  making  of  this  selection:  In  selecting  these  poems  for 
special  honor  1  do  so  conscious  of  that  charge  which  is  brought 
against  one  who  attempts  a  task  so  captious  of  bejng  guid<>d  and 
dominated  by  the  personal  ecjuation.  I  confess  that  in  .some 
of  thase  poems  the  subjects  do  not  in  the  least  appeal  to  me, 
but  upon  these  subjects  the  poems  were  an  illumination  and  en- 
riched me  with  a  spiritual  knowledge  of  certain  elements  in  life 
which  in  their  revelations  brought  me  a  curious  sort  of  emotional 
pleasure.  The  titles  and  authors  of  the  poems  selected  for  the 
jnagazine  anthology  are: 

"Ninfa,"  Sir  Rennell  Rodd. 

"Summer  Afternoon,"  Edith  Wharton. 

"In  the  Blue  Ridge,"  "Helen,"  Sara  Teasdale. 

"Monseigneur  Plays,"  Theodosia  (larri.son. 

"Alison's  Mother  to  the  Brook,"  Josephine  Preston  Peabody. 

"Of  One  Who  Walks  Alone,"  Thomas  S.  .Jones,  Jr. 

"The  Little  Sister,"  Richard  Burton. 

"The  Flight,"  George  Edward  Wood})erry. 

"A  Spring-Song  in  a  Cafe,"  Witter  Bynner. 

"Myrtis  of  Mytilene,"  Bliss  Carman. 

"The  Ghostly  Brother,"  John  G.  Xeihardt. 

"Shelley's  Skylark,"  Charles  Hanson  Towne. 

"The    Sea-Lands,"   Orrick  Johns. 

"Ballad  of  a  Child,"  John 
(J.  Xeihardt. 

"The    End,"    Richard   Le 
(iallienne. 

"Socialism,"  Louis  V.  Le- 
doux. 

"The    Child's    Heritage," 
John  G.  Neihardt. 

"Death's  Holiday,"    Will- 
iam Hervey  Woods. 

"A  Reed,"  Francos  Gregg. 
' '  The  Song  of  a  Passionate 
Lover."  Mary  Austin. 

"The       Poor      Minstrel," 
Willa  Sibert  Cather. 

"Ghosts,"  Alfred  Noyes. 
"The    Swedish    Mother," 
Willa  Sibert  Cather. 

"The  Voices,"   Katharine 
Tynan. 

"An   Old    Woman   of   the 
Roads,"  Padraic  Colum. 

To  the  Fire  Bringer  (W'. 
Died     October     17, 
Percy  MacKaye. 
"A  Song  from  Far-away," 
-Vmelia  Josephine  Burr. 

"Three   Score   and    Ten," 
-Vast in  Dobson. 

"The  Old  Knight's  Vigil," 
Alfred  Noyes. 

"Cheated   Elsie,"    Francis 
Tiiompson. 
Edith  M.  Thomas. 

Stephen  Phillips. 
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HUGH    THOMPSON, 

A  connecting  link  witli  tlie  old  school 
of  illustrators. 


"The  Beloved— The  Beautifid 
"On  the  Coronation  of  King  George 
"Song,"  Louis  V.  Ledoux. 
"Chavez,"    Mildred  McNeal  Sweeney 
"The Mystic,"  Cale  Young  Rice. 


.SCENE    KHOM     "THE    SCHOOL    FOB    SCANDAL. 

Drawn  by  Hutrli  Thompson 
"I  never  laughed  so  much  in  my  tiff." — An   •">.  Scene  2. 

"Wood  Dreams,"  Madi.son  Cawein. 

"Forget  the  Graves  of  Heroes,"  Horace  HoUey. 

"Going  Home,"  E.  Sewell  Hill. 

"Yesterday's  Grief,"  Katharine  Lee  Bates. 

"Moonlight  in  the  Pines,"  George  Sterling. 

"His  Face,"  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

"The  Lover,"  Alan  Sullivan. 

"The  Dropping  Bloom."  Lizette  Woodworth  Ree.se. 

"Sunset  and  Evening  Star."  Mildred  Howells. 

"To  Time  the  Tyrant,"  Austin  Dobson. 

"Let  the  Shadows,Go,"  Anne  Bunner. 

"Over  the  City — Night,"  Fannie  Stearns  Davis. 

"The  Poet  in  Italy,"  George  Edward  Woodberry. 

"The  Uneonquered  Air."  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

"Night  in  a  Suburb."  Thomas  Hardy. 

"Fools'  Paradi.se.  "  Edith  M.  Thomas. 

"Love  is  Passing."  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

"The  Two  Old  Men,"  Charles  Hanson  Towne. 

"Eagles,"  Florence  Earle  Coates. 

Mr.  Braithwaite  adds  some  comments  on  poems  in  and  out 
of  his  "Twenty-one,  "  particularly  Mrs.  Coates's  "The  Uneon- 
quered Air,"  and  Mrs.  Sweeney's  "Chavez": 

"I  am  sorry  I  can  do  no  more  than  mention  Mr.  Robert  Haven 
Schauffler's  poem.  'The  Scum  o'  the  Earth.'  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  which  in  substance  has  the  deep  and  passionate  con- 
\netions  of  Whitman.  And  with  this  poem  I  must  mention 
four  other  poems  ai)pearing  in  other  magazines,  but  which  are 
among  the  finest  jjoeins  of  the  year.  I  refer  to  Josephine  FVes- 
ton  Peabody's  The  Singing  Man.'  Percy  Mackaye's  elegy  on 
William  Vaughn  Moody,  parts  of  which  were  reprinted  in 
these  columns,  and  Mr.  Mackaye's  little  daughter's — A^ia 
Mackaye's — verses  on  the  "Hermit  Thrush,'  a  remarkable  poem 
for  a  child  of  nine  years,  and  Richard  Le  Gallienne's  'You  Must 
Mean  More."  one  of  the  loveliest  love  lyrics  ever  written.  .  .  . 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  two  of  these  [twenty- 
one]  poems  deal  with  a  very  modern  subject — aviation.  They 
do  not  deal  with  it  simply  in  verse,  but  with  the  simplicity, 
.sensuousness.  and  passion  of  poetry.  These  two  poems  alone 
show  what  is  the  future  possilnlity  of  poetry  that  seeks  newer 
symbols  to  express  and  interpret  the  old  but  ever-changing 
spirit  of  man." 


"  THE  SHORT-STAKE  MAN '' 
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CERTAIN  narrow  doorway 
on  Van  Buren  Street,  in  Chi- 
cago, crowded  by  the  high 
buildings,  with  the  "elevated" 
thundering  before  it  and  the 
clanging  street-cars  hurrying 
by,  leads,  not  to  a  cigar-store  or 
I  (J  a  saloon,  but  to  the  Pacific 
( iarden  mission,  which  is  con- 
ducted by  Harry  Monroe.  Here 
IJruce  Barton  visited  a  few 
(lays  before  Christmas,  and  in 
the  Christmas  number  of  The 
Continenl  (Chicago)  he  relates 
what  he  saw.  He  tells  of  the 
faces  there — "the  bent,  blear- 
eyed  old  man  in  the  second 
row,"  "the  middle-aged  chap 
whose  features  have  some 
trace  of  an  earlier  disinction," 
and  the  rest.  Then  there  is  Harry  Monroe,  "the  chief 
gardener  in  this  Pacific  Garden,"  a  "hard-packed  man  of 
medium  height,  who  preaches  in  short,  swift  sentences,  driven 
home  with  sharp  jabs  of  his  arms."  Converts  tell  their  stories. 
But  there  is  one  man  who  draws  the  writer's  attention.  His 
clothes  are  almost  as  shabby  as  those  of  the  rest,  "and  his  back 
is  stooped."  "But  something  in  his  look  arrests  you — the  eyes 
shine  with  an  unusual  brilliance;  it  is  as  tho  an  unseen  spirit 
had  breathed  on  dead  embers  and  started  them  into  a  new  and 
brighter  light."  There  is  a  ^tory  connected  with  that  face. 
And  Mr.  Barton  heard  it,  and  we  give  it  as  printed  in  The 
Continent: 

"I  don't  know  as  you'd  rightly  call  it  a  stor>',  pardner.  I'm 
what  you  might  call  just  the  ordinary  sort  of  a  short-stake  man. 
You  don't  know  what  a  short-stake  man  is  ?  Of  course  you  don't 
— I  forgot.  We're  all  either  short-stake  men  or  long-stake  men, 
all  us  poor  lads  that  works  in  the  construction  camps.  The  long- 
stake  man  saves  his  wad  and  the  short-stake  man  blows  his  in, 
and  there  you  have  it — the  difference.  The  long-stake  man 
may  be  savin'  for  the  old  lady  and  the  kids  and  sendin'  his  wad 
home  regular  every  month.  Or  he  may  just  be  savin'  for  a 
couple  o'  months  till  he  gets  enough  to  go  on  a  continuous  jag. 
But  us  shori-stakers  never  saves  nothin'.  It's  work  a  week  and 
then  all  night  at  the  bar,  and  then  work  another  week.  And 
when  we  don't  show  up  Monday  mornin'  they  fires  us  and  we 
move  on  to  the  next  camp  and  starts  in  all  over  again 

"You  don't  care  about  my  family — and  there  ain't  much  to 
tell  about  them,  anyway.  The  old  lady  was  decent  and  hard- 
workin'  enough — and  there  never  was  no  old  man.  Least  I 
never  heard  her  speak  about  him.  And  soon  as  I  could  walk  to 
the  railroad  I  left  and  went  into  the  camps.  I  had  some  am- 
bition at  that;  most  of  us  do  at  the  start.  And  when  they 
started  me  in  as  water-boy  I  thought  maybe  I  could  see  my  way 
clear  right  up  to  foreman,  and  maybe  even  higher'n  that.  But, 
man,  you  don't  know  the  curse  of  it.  You  don't  know  what  it 
is  to  work  and  work,  and  roll  in  between  dirty  blankets  on  hard 
board  bunks.  You  don't  know  the  rotten  things  you  hear  and 
the  rotten  sights  you  see.  And  hell  camps  on  the  trail  of  the 
construction  gang,  and  the  devil  is  the  first  passenger  over  the 
rails.  And  you're  lonesome  for  decent  people  and  home  and 
nice  girls  and  some  one  that  cares. 

"It's  an  awful  business,  pardner.  I  remember  the  first  camp 
that  I  went  to;  they  claimed  that  the  town  was  the  wickedest 
town  in  the  world,  and  I  guess  probably  it  was  at  that.  We  was 
sort  of  proud  of  the  claim,  anyway,  and  the  fellows  took  some 
pride  in  makin'  it  good.  There  hadn't  been  no  town  there  at 
all  ten  days  before.  And  then  suddenly  the  work  opened  up. 
Five  camps  was  started  within  five  miles.  The  graders  come  and 
the  bridge  gangs,  almost  a  thousand  men  in  ten  days,  shipped 


in  in  bunches  like  hogs.  And  where  there  hadn't  been  nothin'" 
before  but  one  little  store,  with  the  post-office  in  it,  all  of  a  sudden 
there  was  ten  saloons  and  a  couple  of  gamblin'-joints  and  a 
barber-shop.  And  girls  come,  too — poor  things.  The  city'd; 
had  its  use  of  them  and  had  thrown  them  out,  and  they  found 
their  way  into  the  camps.     And  that  was  home  to  me  for  a  year. 

"I  don't  know  just  how  I  come  to  get  to  drinkin',  but  maybe 
you'd  understand  if  you'd  been  in  the  camps.  I  was  all  right 
while  the  work  lasted,  but  Sundays,  when  the  job  shut  down, 
it  just  seemed  as  if  I  couldn't  stand  it  at  all.  The  lonesome- 
ness,  pardner,  is  what  does  it,  that  and  to  know  that  whatever 
you  do  nobody's  goin'  to  know  it,  and  nobody  cares.  It  just  used 
to  seem  to  me  that  if  there  was  one  human  bein'  that  would 
care  whether  I  kept  on  livin'  or  not,  that  maj^be  I  would  have 
pulled  through  all  right.  But  there  wasn't  no  one.  And  so  I 
just  got  to  goin'  the  way  of  the  crowd,  and  pretty  soon  I  was 
workin'  for  the  saloons  as  hard  as  the  rest  of  the  guys. 

"There  ain't  any  use  of  botherin'  to  teU  the  whole  yarn.  You 
wouldn't  understand  anyway,  because  you've  never  been  to  the 
camps.  I  got  to  firin'  on  a  dinky,  and  after  a  while  they  gave 
me  one  to  run.  And  that  paid  me  $3.50  a  day.  First  I  used 
to  save  a  little  every  month,  but  there  weren't  nothin'  to  do 
with  the  money  except  to  buy  booze.  And  I  kept  makin'  the 
stakes  a  little  shorter  and  the  celebrations  a  little  longer,  until 
finally  they  chucked  me  out  of  the  job  and  I  banged  around 
from  one  camp  to  another,  workin'  a  few  days  and  blowin'  it 
in,  and  workin'  and  blowin'  it  in. 

"Winters  when  the  jobs  shut  down  I  drifted  back  to  Chicago- 
with  the  rest,  or  to  Denver  or  San  Francisco,  or  wherever  the- 
nearest  city  happened  to  be.  Sometimes  there  was  the  ice- 
camps  to  give  you  a  job  through  the  cold  months.  Sometimes  I 
just  hung  around  the  gin-mills  down  here  south  of  Van  Buren;:- 
sometimes  I  shoveled  snow  for  a  while,  but  it  was  always  the 
booze.  Work  and  drink,  and  more  work  and  more  drink,, 
made  up  the  program — and  I  come  to  sort  of  like  it  finally,  and; 
then  to  think  that  after  all  it  was  all  the  life  that  I'd  ever  know,, 
or  care  to  know.     And  finally  I  just  quit  thinkin'  at  all." 

But  at  Christmas  time  the  thoughts  would  come.  The- 
thoughts  of  how  everybody  else  had  Christmas-^"  you  can 
imagine  a  little  how  it  used  to  hit  me." 

"Lord,  how  I  used  to  hate  it — the  things  in  the  windows,  and' 
the  fellows  in  overcoats,  and  the  good-lookin'  girls  on  the  streets. 
And  every  one  happy  and  laughin'  and  spendin'  their  money 
and  plannin'  good  times  at  home  with  the  folks.  Home — the- 
word  used  to  make  me  pretty  near  sick.  To  know  that  every 
one  else  in  the  world  had  a  home,  and  some  one  in  it  that  cared. 

"Last  year  some  way  it  seemed  to  get  me  worse  than  it  ever 
had  before.  I  don't  know  why — perhaps  because  I'm  not  as; 
young  as  1  used  to  be,  and  it  seemed  as  tho  I'd  done  everythin' 
in  the  world  that  I  could  to  find  pleasure,  and  all  I  had  for  my 
pains  was  memories  that  hurt  when  I  looked  at  them.  Every- 
where was  Christmas,  until,  pardner,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
rather'n  have  that  curst  day  come  on  me  again  I'd  end  the 
whole  business.  Sounds  awful  to  you,  probably,  but  it  didn't 
seem  awful  to  me  then,  least  not  so  awful  as  the  lonesomeness 
and  hell  of  the  day.  And  I  made  up  my  mind  to  quit  the  whole 
business — the  river  was  cold,  but  it  would  do  its  work  quick, 
and  I  knew  other  fellows  that  had  gone  out  that  way  before,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  they  was  lucky 

"Why  I  didn't  do  it  I  can  never  tell.  But  some  one  had  told 
me  that  this  mornin'— it  was  just  a  year  ago  this  mornin' — 
some  one  told  me  that  to-day  Harry  Monroe  and  his  crowd  in 
here  would  be  feedin'  the  bums.  Why  not  get  a  square  meal  ? 
I  says  to  myself.  If  you're  goin'  to  end  the  rotten  game,  why 
don't  you  end  it  with  your  stomach  full?  Maybe  it  was  that, 
or  maybe  it  was  because  I  needed  a  Little  time  to  brace  up  my 
nerve.  But  I  turned  in  here  anyway  and  sat  down  right  here 
m  this  seat. 

"It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  got  into  a  place  like  this,  and 
what  they  were  doin'  didn't  mean  much  to  me.  I  was'too  busy 
thinkin'  about  my  own  troubles.  There  was  a  lot  of  singin', 
mostly  by  Harry,  with  a  little  by  some  of  the  bums  that  thought 
they  would  get  more  of  the  grub  if  they  sang.  Then  there 
was  speakin'  by  well-drest  fellows  from  up-town  that  looked 
as  tho  they  had  homes  and  some  one  to  work  for.     And  I  didn't 
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listen  to  them.  Finally  Harry  got  up.  I  didn't  pay  much 
attention  at  first,  but  after  a  while  what  he  was  sayin'  sort  of 
'Irummed  into  my  ears  and  I  sat  up  an<l  began  to  take  notice. 

"1  don't  remember  it  very  well  now,  but  I  mind  that  he  said 
he  was  down  and  out  once  himself.  And  he  told  us  his  hard- 
luck  story,  and  finally  he  says,  '  You  fellows  think  there  ain't 
no  one  who  cares;  but  I'm  here  to  tell  you  you're  wrong. 
There's  One  that  does  can;,  and  he's  cared  ever  since  you  was 
born.  Every  night  that  you've  been  soaked  with  booze  he's 
cried  for  you.  And  every  day  that  you've  panhandled  your 
way  along  these  dirty  streets  he's  b(!en  walking  along  with  you 
and  tryin'  to  give  j'ou  a  hand.  And  you  wouldn't  have  nothin' 
to  do  with  him.  You  gave  him 
the  marble  shoulder.  And  he 
cried  for  you,  and  he  loves  you, 
and  he  wants  you  to  give  him  a 
chance. 

"  'What  sort  of  fooHshness 
is  that?'  I  says  to  myself,  but 
I  didn't  say  nothin'  out  loud 
and  Harry  went  right  along 
talkin'.  '  He  used  to  work  at 
the  carpenter  business,'  says 
Harry,  'and  he  had  his  own 
troubles  in  life,  and  he  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  down  and  out 
and  have  everybody  in  the 
world  on  the  other  side.  That's 
why  he's  strong  for  you.  His 
name  is  Jesus.  He  followed 
you  in  here  to-day  and  he's 
standin'  right  alongside  of  you 
now.  And  he  cares  for  you, 
boys,  he  cares.' 

"Well,  that's  all— except 
that  I  give  him  a  chance,  the 
way  Harry  said — and  I  find 
out  what  Harry  says  was  no 
lie.  I  been  sober  now  for  a 
year,  pardner,  the  first  decent 
year  in  my  life  since  I  was  fif- 
teen years  old.  And  I'm  savin' 
the  stake  every  week  for  a 
little  home  of  my  own,  and 
there's  a  girl  that's  promised 
to  come  in  when  I  get  it  fixt. 
And  every  day  for  a  year  I 
been  walkin'  through  these 
streets    with    one    shoulder    a  TURN  TO 

little   higher'n   the   other,   be- 
cause he's  had  his  hand  on  one 

of  them.     And,  pardner,  it's  the  greatest  feelin'  in  the  world 
to  know  that  he's  walkin'  alongside,  and  he  cares — " 

Then,  as  Mr.  Barton  takes  up  the  story,  the  waiters  came 
elbowing  their  way  into  the  room  with  trays  of  ham  sandwiches 
and  pitchers  of  black  coffee  and  plates  of  rolls. 

"The  dark,  bleared  eyes  of  the  men  turn  hungrily  in  that 
direction.  They  reach  out  like  animals  and  snatch  at  the  trays 
as  the  waiters  pass  down  between  them.  In  swift,  beastlike 
gulps  they  swallow  the  food,  stretching  out  their  grimy  hands 
at  the  same  time  for  more.  Some  visitor  at  your  side,  who  has 
come  from  curiosity  and  who  doesn't  believe  in  missions,  turns 
away  in  disgust.  'Look  at  them  fighting  their  way  up  to  the 
trough.'  he  grumbles.  'What  good  does  it  do  to  feed  them? 
Look  at  them  fight  for  it — the  beasts.'  " 

As  you  look,  however,  "your  gaze  turns  back  to  your  friend 
in  the  rear  of  the  room  near  the  door."  Just  a  year  ago,  he, 
too,  was  "a  beast,  fighting  his  way  into  the  trough."  But 
now  he  has  stopt  eating  for  a  moment  to  speak  earnestly  to  "the 
wistful  young  fellow  who  sits  at  his  right."  And  after  noting 
the  new  expression  that  oomes  into  that  wistful  face,  the  writer 
reflects  on  the  lives  that  have  been  turned  toward  Christ  in 
this  humble,  narrow  rooi."\,  and  concludes: 

"You  have  witnessed  His  birth  in  the  hearts  of  men  under 
niany  different  conditions — in  tall  cathedrals,  and  in  the  tents 
of  the  evang(>lists,  and  at  the  kne«>s  of  sweet  women.  But 
this  was  the  most  impressive  thing  to  me — to  see  him  born  in  a 
manger,  the  feeding-troiigh  of  beasts." 
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WHAT  THE  CHURCH   DEMANDS    OF 

LABOR 

ORGANIZED  LAB(JK  ha.s  had  its  say  about  the  Church. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  Church  has  been  accused  of 
neglecting  the  laboring  man.  Recently,  however, 
through  such  agencies  as  the  Social  Service  Commission  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  there  has  been  undertaken  a  care- 
fully planned  effort  to  bring  about  better  mutual  understanding 
between  the  Churches  and  the  labor-unions.     But  at  this  very 

time,  we  read  in  a  thoughtful 
article  on  the  editoriaJ  page  of 
The  Congregationalist  and 
Christian  World  (Boston), 
comes  the  "terrible  shock"  of 
the  confessions  of  the  Mc- 
Namara  brothers  at  Los 
Angeles.  And  it  is  now  the 
turn  of  the  Church  to  say  to 
organized  labor,  "Take  a  firm 
and  definite  stand  against  vio- 
lence or  you  can  not  expect 
the  Church  to  remain  your 
ally."  As  this  editor  phrases  it : 

"The  path  of  violence  has 
had  a  warning  signal  written 
up  across  its  entrance  which 
not  even  the  blindest  can 
mistake.  Along  that  road  the 
Church  of  Christ  could  never 
walk  in  any  company." 

While  it  would  be  "wickedly 
unfair,"  this  \\'riter  admits,  to 
assert  that  organized  labor  as 
a  whole  was  behind  these 
crimes,  yet  it  seems  to  him 
that  "some  labor-unions  and 
some  union  funds"  must  have 
been    "behind   these  men  and 

THE   RIGHT.  "^^'^^  ^^^™  *^  tools,"  and  that 

—Harding  in  the  Brookljii  Eagle.        "the  apparent  interest  of   the 

unions  has  been  in  freeing 
these  men,  rather  than  in  trying  them."  Suspicion  has  been 
aroused  against  labor  leaders.  This  editor  sincerely  hopes 
it  will  be  proved  baseless.  But,  he  adds,  it  has  not  been 
quieted  by  the  cry  of  unions  all  over  the  country  vociferously 
and  indignantly  repudiating  the  McNamaras,  and  "this  sudden 
indignation  would  carry  more  popular  conviction  had  not  so 
many  of  these  unions  unhesitatingly  supported  the  defendants' 
lawyers  in  their  dangerous  effort  to  make  the  trial  appear  as 
an  attack  on  labor  by  capital,  and  not  as  the  sifting  by  the  state 
of  a  specific  crime."     But: 

"Whatever  may  come  out  of  this  dramatic  episode,  it  has  be- 
come entirely  clear  that  labor  throughout  the  nation  must  take 
a  firm  and  absolute  stand  against  violence  before  there  can  be 
any  real  alinement  between  it  and  the  Church." 

The  movement  for  closer  cooperation  between  the  Church 
and  the  labor-unions  had  its  origin  in  three  fundamental  con- 
clusions to  which  the  Church  has  come,  we  are  reminded  in  this 
editorial:  "First,  that  the  unions  were  seeking  justice  for  the 
workiugman;  second,  that  they  had  the  culture  and  general  up- 
lift of  the  workingraen  at  heart;  third,  that  with  the  working- 
man's  absence  from  the  Church  it  ceased  to  be  the  Church  of 
its  Founder,  which  was  a  home  for  all  the  people."  To  quote 
further: 

"The  Church  stands  for  justice.  It  was  eager  to  identify 
itself  with  an  oi^anization  that  was  seriously  striving  to  secure 
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decent  conditions  for  workingmen,  reasonable  hours,  a  living 
wage  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  'living,'  and  the  abolition 
of  degrading  child  labor.  We  believe  that  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  unions  recognize,  the  Church  has  been  striving 
for  these  things.  It  is  the  custom,  both  in  trade-union  meet- 
ings and  socialistic  gatherings,  to  sneer  at  the  Church.  But  the 
Church  has  been  the  best  friend  the  workingman  has  ever  had, 
and  the  very  justice  he  is  seeking  has  been  made  possible  by 
its  teaching.  So  long  as  the  union  strives  for  justice  by  legiti- 
mate means,  so  long  the  Church  must  continue  its  best  friend. 
But  it  can  not  identify  itself  with  the  union  simply  because  it 
is  made  up  of  laboring  men,  neither  can  it  withhold  its  criti- 
cisms of  the  union's  tyranny  and  selfishness  any  more  than  it 
spares  the  unjust  corporations.  If  the  union  insists  on  becom- 
ing a  mere  fighting  body,  seeking  to  gain  all  it  can  for  labor 
regardless  of  justice  or  the  quality  of  its  methods,  it  must  not 
expect  the  Church  to  remain  its  ally." 

So  long  as  the  labor-union  insists  "that  there  is  no  good  in 
any  organization  which  is  not  chiefly  devoted  to  ministering  to 
the  stomach,  the  Church  can  not  wholly  identify  itself  with 
it."     For— 

"The  Church  is  primarily  the  guardian  of  an  ideal,  and  an 
ideal  which  belongs  to  humanity,  not  merely  to  the  laboring 
man.     This  ideal  is  righteousness. 

"One  thing  that  has  often  made  it  hard  for  the  Church  to 
associate  itself  with  the  union  has  been  the  fact  that  so  often 
righteousness  seemed  the  last  thing  in  the  union's  mind.  But 
we  believe  the  union  is  going  to  see — and  perhaps  these  recent 
unfortunate  happenings  will  play  their  part  toward  that  end — 
that  even  class  advancement  and  material  welfare  are  best  sub- 
served by  a  desire  to  see  righteousness  done  for  all,  and  by  ab- 
solute renouncement  of  all  methods  that  savor  of  violence, 
crime,  and  revenge.  Then  the  Church  and  the  union  can  work 
for  the  same  end." 

In  the  second  place,  "the  Church  has  set  itself  the  task  of 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  labor-union  because  it  believes 
the  union  is  endeavoring  to  , improve  the  moral  and  cultural 
condition  of  the  workingman."  This  religious  organ  is  con- 
vinced after  careful  observation  that ' '  this  moral  uplift  has  been 
a  fact." 

"The  union  man  is,  on  the  whole,  more  temperate,  more 
manly  in  his  carriage,  more  careful  in  his  companions  and  amuse- 
ments, more  conscious  of  a  manliness  to  sustain,  more  eager  to 
improve  both  his  own  condition  and  that  of  his  family.  Here 
the  union  has  a  splendid  opportunity  to  work  with  the  Church. 
It  should  make  intemperance  an  absolute  disqualification  for 
membership.  It  should  make  character  as  much  a  test  as  any 
church  league  or  brotherhood.  It  should  eject  all  men  living 
double  lives  or  found  guilty  of  breaking  laws.  Above  all,  it 
should  insist  that  the  employer  get  justice  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployee. That  is,  if  the  union  by  virtue  of  its  power  as  a  union 
persuades  the  employer  to  give  a  just  wage,  it  should  be  the 
first  to  insist  on  the  discharge  of  the  man  who,  because  of  idle- 
ness or  self-indulgence,  does  not  render  his  full  tale  of  work. 
The  Church  can  never  make  alliance  with  what  the  French  call 
sabotage. 

"The  third  reason  why  the  Church  is  interested  in  the  work- 
ingman is  that  she  needs  him  and  he  needs  her.  Of  course, 
there  are  those  who  would  keep  the  churches  from  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  union.  Let  the  workingmen  join  the  union 
to  get  economic  justice.  Let  him  go  to  the  church  to  worship 
God. 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  but  he  does  not  do  so.  In  many  in- 
stances the  union  has  become  his  church.  The  Church  needs 
him,  and  he  needs  the  Church  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
Church  needs  him.  We  believe  that  if  the  Church  will  set 
herself  the  task,  which  Dr.  Meyer  of  London  says  is  'im- 
perative since  the  disclosure  of  living  conditions  the  railroad 
strike  revealed  in  England,'  of  acquainting  herself  thoroughly 
with  the  conditions  under  which  the  workingman  lives  in  this 
country,  just  how  much  his  wages  are,  what  are  his  opportuni- 
ties for  rest,  healthful  amusement,  and  improvement ;  and,  where 
she  finds  he  is  unjustly  conditioned,  boldlj^  take  stand  with  him, 
and  so  become  the  champion,  not  of  a  class  of  men,  but  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  she  will  win  his  confidence  and  attachment 
and  can  criticize  him  when  he  errs,  just  as  she  criticizes  his  em- 
ployer, without  losing  his  allegiance.'' 


GREAT  GAINS  FOR   FOREIGN   MISSIONS 

IN  TAKING  ACCOUNT  of  stock  at  the  end  of  the  first  five 
years  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Movement  the  financial 
gifts  are  found  to  be  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  at  the 
time  when  it  was  chiefly  the  devoted  women  of  the  church  who 
concerned  themselves  much  about  missions.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  only  gain,  as  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World 
(Boston)  points  out,  for  "nothing  could  have  better  prepared  the 
way  for  the  present  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement  than 
the  preceding  great  series  of  union  meetings  for  missions."  In 
reporting  for  the  organization,  on  its  anniversary,  November  15, 
the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Campbell  White,  says: 

"The  financial  gains  to  missions  during  the  past  five  years 
are  the  greatest  ever  made  during  a  similar  period  by  the  churches 
of  entire  nations.  The  churches  of  Canada  have  increased  from 
$1,492,000  to  $2,216,000  annually  in  their  combined  home  and 
foreign  missionary  offerings.  Taking  the  United  States  and 
Canada  together,  the  increase  to  foreign-mission  work  alone  has 
been  from  $8,980,000  to  about  $13,350,000  annually,  or  a  gain 
of  about  50  per  cent.  In  addition  to.  this  increase  in  current 
revenue,  more  than  $5,000,000  have  been  raised  during  the  past 
two  years  in  special  equipment  or  endowment  funds  for  foreign- 
missionary  objects,  by  different  agencies  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  With  the  accumulated  momentum  and  experi- 
ence of  the  past  five  years,  it  should  be  possible  to  make  an  even 
larger  proportionate  increase  during  the  next  five-year  period." 

The  call  is  now  for  a  doubling  of  present  missionary  forces 
within  the  coming  five  years.  "Only  in  this  way  does  the 
movement  expect  to  see  prospects  of  successful  accomplishment 
of  its  battle-cry,  'The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this 
Generation.'  "      The  Congregationalist  summarizes  further: 

"The  movement  has  been  aggressive  in  the  modem  methods 
of  missionary  education,  in  pressing  the  every-member  canvass 
and  systematic  benevolence.  Its  secretaries  are  right  in  claim- 
ing, to  a  modest  degree,  some  credit  for  the  increased  giving 
to  other  objects,  increased  salaries  for  the  ministers,  and  the 
larger  number  of  Christian  men  actively  at  work  for  the  chiirches. 
These  have  been  the  natural  by-products  of  a  foreign-missionary 
high  tide.  .  .  .-Twenty  paid  secretaries,  denominational  and 
interdenominational,  are  now  employed  by  the  Laymen's  Mis- 
sionary Movement.  Its  active  chairman.  Dr.  S.  B.  Capen,  is 
appropriately  enough  president  of  the  country's  oldest  foreign- 
missionary  society,  the  American  Board." 


THE  MINISTER  RETORTING— Ministers  are  beginning  to  get 
very  tired  of  the  patronage  of  business  men,  says  Dr.  James  H. 
Ecob  in  The  Hondlelic  Review  (January).  The  popular  concep- 
tion of  a  minister  seems  to  the  people  to  warrant  the  patronage, 
yet  the  facts  are  quite  differently  set  forth  by  this  writer: 

"We  are  supposed  to  know  nothing  of  life,  to  have  had  expe- 
riences next  to  nothing  in  quantity  and  quite  nothing  in  quality. 
We  are  supposed  to  be  about  as  detached  from  practical  affairs 
as  if  we  lived  on  the  moon  and  slid  down  on  a  silvery  beam  to 
earth  every  seventh  day  to  glimmer  in  a  dim  religious  building 
for  an  hour  or  two,  then  ascend  to  our  dead  world  again.  Such 
high  airs  among  business  men  are  hardly  becoming.  The  per- 
centage of  failures  among  them  is  ninety-five,  while  among  us 
it  will  hardly  reach  twenty-five.  The  financial  affairs  of  the 
church  are  managed  by  the  most  competent  business  men  in 
the  congregation,  yet  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  churches 
of  the  country  come  to  the  end  of  every  year  with  that  '  eternal 
deficit.'  Then  there  are  lamentation  and  whispering  and  signifi- 
cant glances  toward  the  pastor.  Fairs,  musicales,  suppers, 
amateur  theatricals,  and  all  the  rest  are  proposed  to  tide  things 
over.  This  is  the  hour  of  the  malcontent  in  the  congregation. 
That  terrible  word,  deficit,  is  an  open  sesame  to  ears  which  other- 
wise would  be  deaf  to  his  subtle  suggestion,  'is  it  not  about  time 
that  we  began  to  think  of  a  change?'  The  public  would  be 
startled,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  humiliated,  to  learn  how  many 
pastors  give  off  a  substantial  part  of  the  last  quarter's  salary 
year  after  year.  This  is  the  time,  also,  when  the  astute  busi- 
ness man,  finding  that  he  has  failed  in  what  he  was  elected  to 
do,  makes  the  profound  remark :  '  We  are  evidently  living  beyond 
our  income;  is  not  our  pulpit  costing  us  too  much?'  " 
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Who  recommends  the  bonds  you  buy? 

Experience,  character  and  facilities  of  the  dealer  should 
be  your  first  consideration.  If  you  select  the  right  invest- 
ment banker,  your  investments  are  sure  to  be  satisfactory. 


The  Prestige  of  Bonds 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  marvelous 
growth  in  volume  and  prestige  of  Ameri- 
can investment  bonds. 

Whereas,  formerly,  only  financial  in- 
stitutions and  men  of  large  wealth  ordi- 
narily understood  bonds,  and,  therefore, 
bought  them, 

Nowadays  investors  of  every  degree 
of  affluence,  even  to  the  young  man  or 
woman  who  can  only  buy  a  $100  bond 
now  and  then,  appreciate  this  convenient 
form  of  investment  and  buy  bonds.  This 
general  understanding  of  conservative 
investment  is  expanding  rapidly. 

Safe  and  Judicious  Investment 

What  bonds  one  should  buy  depends 
(first)  upon  one's  investment  requirements, 
and  (second)  upon  the  relative  values 
available  in  the  market.  The  factor  of 
dependable  security,  however,  is  of  vital 
importance. 

The  great  expansion  in  the  bond  field 
has  naturally  developed  all  classes  of 
vendors,  ranging  from  the  small  broker  to 
the  large  organizations  which  distribute 
direct  to  investors  a  great  many  million 
dollars'  worth  of  bonds  each  year. 

Advice  Based  on  Knowledge 

The  business  of  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 
was  founded  on  an  idea — service. 

That  idea  has  developed  into  an 
organization  covering  all  American  bond 
markets  and  reaching  into  other  countries ; 
an  organization  that  possesses  the  best 
of  financial,  engineering,  accounting,  and 
legal  connections;  an  organization  skilled 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  business 


and  which  never  forgets  that  its  success 
has  been  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
policy  of  confining  its  recommendations  to 
sound  bonds  only.  N.W. Halsey  &  Co. 
accept  no  margin  business  and  solicit  no 
stock  orders,  but  deal  for  their  own  ac- 
count in  sound  investment  bonds. 

Continued  Service  After  Purchase 

Every  bond  that  is  recommended  has 
first  been  investigated  by  their  experts. 
Nor  does  service  cease  when  the  issue 
has  been  distributed.  That  would  not 
constitute  complete  service. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.  continue  to  deal 
in  the  bonds  they  distribute,  thereby  pro- 
viding a  loan  and  sale  market  additional 
to  other  markets. 

The  organization  also  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  property  back  of  the  bonds  in 
the  interests  of  its  clients  and  its  own 
reputation. 

It  also  endeavors  to  give  continuous 
consideration  to  the  investment  needs  of  its 
clients  and  from  time  to  time  make  such 
recommendations  as  enlightened  judg- 
ment indicates.  Bonds  bought  here  are 
dependable  and  marketable  investments. 

The  Variety  and  the  Return 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.  at  all  times  carry 
in  stock  a  large  variety  of  Municipal,  Rail- 
road and  Public  Utility  bonds  suited 
to  the  needs  of  its  clientele  and  making 
possible  selections  conforming  to  a  scien- 
tific plan  of  diversification. 

At  the  present  time  bonds  offered  cover 
nearly  every  section  of  the  country  and 
range  in  yield  from  S^^*  to  6^( ,  and  in 
denomination  from  $100  to  $5,000. 


Send  for  January  Price  List  No.  D-65.     Also  special  circular  describing  a  seasoned  5' ,    bond. 
Special  offerings  sent  to  any  investor  upon  request.      Correspondence  invited. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 


NEW  YORK 
49  Wall  St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1421   Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO 
125  W.  Monroe  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
424  California  St. 


IVe  deliver  bonds  to  all  parts  of  the  world  at  our  risk 
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You  Need  This: 

A  Free  Trial  of 
MultiKopy  Carbon 

You  need  it,  and  this  is  why: 
The  business  man  who  ''won't 
bother"  to  know  about  carbon 
paper  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
bothered  by  bad  carbon  copies 
—  unreadable  and  therefore 
useless. 


^'  I  K'.'.^r^ . ,  /, 


A  blurred  or  fadeo  carbon  copy,  even 
if  it  has  been  six  years  in  your  files,  is 
inexcusable.  You  might  as  well  keep 
no  copies  at  all  of  your  letters  and 
documents  if  you  don't  make  ones  you 
can  trust  absolutely. 

CARBON  PAPER 

makes  copies  that  are  absolutely  perma- 
nent and  clear.  It  doesn't  fade  or  blur. 
It  is  clean  to  handle.  Furthermore, 
while  not  low-priced  it  is  very  econom- 
ical, because  one  sheet  will  make  good 
copies  of  100  letters;  and  if  you  want 
manifolding,  at  one  writing  you  can 
make  20  clearly  legible  copies. 

MultiKopy  is  made  in  black,  blue, 
purple,  red  and  green;  in  six  varieties 
to  meet  every  requirement.  Regular 
Finish  MultiKopy,  It.  wt.,  makes  20 
copies  at  one  writing  on  onion  skin 
paper;  medium,  8;  billing,  6.  Hard 
Finish  MultiKopy,  It.wt.,  16;  medium, 
6;  billing,  4. 

Write  for  a  free  sheet,  good  for  one 
hundred  letters. 

F.  S.  WEBSTER   COMPANY 

334  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Address  letters  to  the  Home  Office 

SALE.S  OFFICES:  New  York,  396-8  Broadway;  Chicago, 
22*2  West  Madison  .Street;  Philadelphia,  908  Walnut  Street; 


Pittsburg,  432  Diamond  Street. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

/'^F  all  the  men  with  whom  I  have  been 

V^  intimately  thrown,"  it  is  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who  is  speaking  to  you,  "George 
Cabot  Lodge  was  the  man  to  whom  I  would 
apply  the  rare  name  of  genius." 

Lodge  died  at  thirty-six,  and  two  vol- 
umes ("Poems  and  Dramas,"  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company)  hold  all  of  the  poetry 
he  had  time  to  write.  The  reader  has  to 
think  his  way  through  these  books — they 
require  long  marches  of  the  intellect — for 
Lodge  never  received  that  priceless  gift  of 
literary  art,  a  simple,  clear,  understandable 
style.  Only  two  or  three  of  his  lyrics  ap- 
proach the  simplicity,  the  sensuousness. 
and  the  passion  of  such  a  song  as  Burns', 
"Here's  a  Health  to  Ane  I  Love,"  or 
Goethe's  "Kennst  du  das  Land." 

Lodge  was  eager  to  deliver  his  mes.sage 
to  the  world.  He  was  a  rebel  against  cus- 
tom and  Philistinism  and  was  willing  to 
forfeit  the  last  warm  blanket  of  conven- 
tion. He  Avas>  intolerant  of  those  people 
whom  Nietsche  called  "die  Vielzuvielen," 
who  are  "afraid  to  sin,  too  weak  for  good." 

"By  rule  and  custom,  time  and  place. 

Secure  in  noise  and  littleness. 
They  live  and  laugh  and  lust  a  space. 

Incurious  of  themselves  lest  stress 
Of  truth  annul  their  nothingness." 

Lodge's  two  "dramas"  are  rhetorical 
exaltations  of  Cain  and  Herakles,  two 
rebel-heroes,  who,  like  Prometheus,  try 
to  snatch  the  fire  from  heaven. 

Here  is  the  dedication  of    "Cain":   To 
llic  Deathh'sa  Memory  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  j 
Seer  and  Sayer  of  Truth,  who  was  Believed  \ 
Only   By   the   Poor  and   Outcast.    Who    was  I 
Recognized  By  All  Reputable  and   Respect-  \ 
able  People  as  the  Avoived  Enemy  of  Law, 
Order,  and  Religion,  and  Who  Was  At  Last 
Brought  to  His  Death  by  the  Priesthood  of  \ 
the  Orthodox  Church,  Through  the  Operation  , 
of  the  Established  Courts  of  Social  Justice, 
This   Poem   is    Inscribed    with    Measureless 
Love. 

The  following  sonnet  appeared  about  a 
year  ago  in  this  column.     But  we  print  it 
again,    because   we   believe   it   is   the   one 
perfect  poem  that  Mr.  Lodge  wrote.     We  > 
know   of    nothing    finer   in    contemporary 
poetry.     In    it    Mr.     Lodge    has    gained 
mastery  over  the  great  wealth  and  strength  ' 
of  his  mind,  and  has  come  into  his  own.  : 
The  tremendous  promise  that  these  four- 
teen  lines   contains  makes   the   death   of 
this  author  the  more  tragic.     The  sonnet  i 
is  without  a  title. 

Breathless  and  unforeseen,   it  comes! — the  hour 
When,  on  the  breast  of  the  Beloved,  we  feel 
Almost  the  secret  sense  of  life  reveal 
Its  meaning,  and  the  source  of  life  its  power: — 

AVhen,  as  in  some  vast  sunri.se,  like  a  flower. 
Our  soul  stands  open  and  our  eyes  unseal. 
While  all  that  fear  and  ignorance  conceal. 

Seems  in  i)(>rfection  life's  predestined  dower. 

•  Then,  as  it  were  against  the  inward  ear. 

We  hold  in  silence,  like  a  chambered  shell. 

The  dazed  one  human  heart  .  .  .  and  seem  to 
hear 

Forever  and  forever  rise  and  swell 

And  fail  and  fall  on  Death's  eventual  shore. 
Tragic  and  vast,  hfe's  inarticulate  roar!  .  .  . 

The  two  selections  below  Avill  give  the 
flavor  of  James  Newton  Matthews'  vol- 
ume of  poems  ("The  Lute  of  Life."  Horton 


stomach  Troubles 
Horsford's  Acid  I'hosphate 

Produces  healthy  activity  of  weak  and  disordered 
stomachs.    An  unexcelled  strength  builder. 


Post 
Toasties 

with  hot  milk 
or  cream — 

Summer's  Gift 

TO 

Winter  s  Feast 

All  the  "goodness"  of 
white  corn,  cooked  and 
toasted  for  you. 

Post  Toasties  are  de- 
licious, economical  and 
satisfying — 

Ready  to  serve  direct 
from  package. 

Their  distinctive  flavour 
adds  to  the  pleasure  of 
breakfast,  lunch  or  supper, 
and  housewives  like  the 
convenience. 

The  Grocer  sells,  and 
"The  Memory  Lingers'* 


Postum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
BattleCreek,  Mich.U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Limited, 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 
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&.  Coinjjany),  wlii<!li  have  been  gathered 
and  edited  by  his  literary  exeeutor. 

It  doesn't  take  th((  lieat  of  a  fjreat  pas- 
sion to  set  Mr.  Matthews's  poetry-pot  sim- 
mering— it  boils  at  a  low  temperature  and 
.sings  to  the  tune  of  sueh  intimate  old- 
fa.shioned  themes  as  "Th(i  C'ountry  B(jy  at 
School,"  "Her  Knitting  Needles,"  and 
"The  Old  Mill."  And  yet,  even  sueh  in- 
formal verse  as  this  is  finished  with  an  art 
that  is  beautiful  to  see. 

"The  Deserted  Inn"  appeared  orig- 
inally in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  while 
"The  Bather"  was  fir.st  printed  in  The 
Smart  Set  Magazine. 

The  De.serted  Inn 

By  Jameh   Newton   Matthews 

It  .stand.s  all  alone  liko  a  goblin  in  gray, 
The  old-fa.shionod  inn  of  a  pioneer  day, 
In  a  land  so  forlorn  and  forgotten,  it  seems       J^ 
Like  a  wraith  of  the  pa.st  rising  into  our  dreams; 
its  glories  hav(!  vanished,  and  only  the  ghost 
Of  a  .sign-board  now  creaks  on  its  desolate  post, 
Recalling  a  time  when  all  hearts  were  akin 
As  they  i-ested  a  night  in  that  welcoming  inn. 


The  wind   whistle,s  shrill  tlirough  the  wide-open 

doors. 
And  lizards  keep  hou.se  on  the  moldering  floors; 
The  kitchen  is  cold,  and  the  hall  i.s  as  still 
As  the  heart  of  the  hostess,  out  there  on  the  hill; 
The  fireplace  that  roared  in  the  long  winter  night. 
When  the  wine  circled  round,  and  the  laughter 

was  light. 
Is  a  ma.ss  of  gray  stones,  and  the  garret-rats  play 
Hide-and-seek  on  the  stairs  in  the  glare  of  the  day. 

No  longer  the  host  hobbles  down  from  his  rest 
In  the  porch's  cool  shadow,  to  welcome  his  guest 
With  a  smile  of  delight,  and  a  grasp  of  the  hand. 
And  a  glance  of  the  eye  that  no  heart  could  with- 
stand. 
When  the  long  rains  of  autunui  s((t  in  from  the 

west 
The  mirth  of  the  landlord  was  broadest  and  best. 
And  the  stranger  who  paused,  ov(>r  night,  never 

knew 
If  the  clock  on  the  mantel  struck  ten  or  struck  two. 

Oh,  the  songs  they  would  sing,  and  the  tales  they 

would  spin. 
As  they  lounged  in  the  light  of  the  old  country  inn. 
But  a  day  came  at  last  when  the  stage  brought 

no  load 
To  the  gate,  as  it  rolled  up  the  long,  dusty  road. 
And  lo!    at  the  sunri.se  a  shrill  whistle  blew 
O'er  the  hills — and  the  old  yielded  place  lo  the 

new— 
.\nd  a  mercile-ss  age  with  its  di.scord  and  din 
Made  wreck,  as  it  p».s.sed.  of  the  pioneer  inn. 

The  Bather 

By   .James   Newton    Matthews 

No  light  can  limn — no  art  can  trace — 

The  haunting  beauty  of  her  face 

\s.  standing  where  the  morning  spills 

Its  splendor  on  the  purpling  hills. 

.She  leans  against  the  terrace-stone 

Beside  a  garden  overblown 

With  flowers  most  marvelously  fair 

Amidst  the  fountains  flashing  there — 

A  scene  which.  rol)bed  of  her.  would  .seem 

A  sweet,  but  most  imperfect,  dream. 

Reloas<xl  from  the  embracing  pool. 

Her  rotmd.  white  body,  chaste  and  cool. 

Half-hidd(>n  by  the  l)urnished  go.d 

Of  falling  tre,s.ses.  fold  on  fold. 

Leans  like  a  marble  Naiad  drawn 

To  lure  the  ard(>nt  eyes  of  Dawn — 

Or  like  a  dream  of  symmetry 

Which  but  the  pure  in  heart  may  see, 

And  see  but  once,  and  then  confess 

That  heaven  holds  less  loveliness. 


This  is  Interior  Protection — 

the  Kind  that  Safeguards 

Life  and  Contents 

Tenant,  owner,  builder  and  architect  should 
first  know  what  constitutes  absolute  fire- 
proof protection  rather  than  to  learn 
afterwards  that  their  confidence  had  been 
misplaced ;  that,  however  perfect  and  fire- 
proof the  exterior  walls,  they  only  form 
a  flue  for  the  destruction  of  the  inflamma- 
ble   interior    and   contents    of   the  building. 

WHEN  you  have  eliminated  all  in 
flammable  materials  in  a  building; 
by  replacing  wood  with  steel  in  every  part 
of  its  interior,  then,  and  then  only  have 
you  a  fireproof  building  in  reality. 

Without  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  artistic  value, 
with  higher  first  cost  more  than  compen.sated  for 
by  reduced  cost  of  insurance  and  maintenance, 
hundreds  of  representative  buildings  have  been 
fireproofed  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  by 

DAHLSTROM 

Metallic  Doors  and  Trim 


Absolute  hreproofing  simply  means  that  wher- 
ever wood  has  heretofore  been  used  it  is  re- 
placed with  the  Dahlstrom  Steel  Products.  If 
the  exterior  walls,  floors  and  partitions  are  of 
fireproof  construction  and  the  last  link  in  the 
chain,  the  Dahlstrom  Metal  Doors,  are  added, 
every  room  is  converted  into  a  fireproof 
unit — artistic,  sanitary,  immune  from  Hames 
for  all  time. 

Everyone  who  values  human  life  should  draw 
the  line  of  distinction  between  so-called  *  'fire- 
proof "  buildings  and  \)no%&  fireproof  in  foci. 

"  Buildings  As  They  Should  Be  " 

— a  book  illustrating  the  exteriors  and  in- 
teriors of  a  few  of  the  world's  most  promi- 
nent structures  equipped  with  The  Dahlstrom 
Products  thoroughly  describes  "  life  and 
contents  "  fireproofing. 

To  the  interested  a  copy 
^^^i—'—stsfg^  "   /''**  /°''  '''^  asking. 

^^^^^    Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Co. 


EiecDtive  Offices  and  Factories  : 

55  Blackstone  Avenue 

Jamestown  New  York 

Branch  Offices  in  All    Principal 
Cities 
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First  \atir,nal  liatik  HIdg  .  Drnvr.  Ci  i 

'        r       Filr       kr     Ar.-ll  ;,■■■■.■■ 


A  Snap  That  Gives  Appetite 


There's  a  peculiar  ze-t   to   Londonderrv 
>tiniulates    appetite    and    aids    digestion.       .  , 
sources,  thoroughly  protected  until  it  reaches  vou 


.A  clear.   ..parkliiii;:  quality  that 
Springing    from  the   purest    o{ 


K/Ilneral  Water 


is  the  water  of  true  luxury.     Light,  and  with  only   tliose   elements   that   the   body   needs 
it   is  essentially   the   water  of  good  health.     Ktifer\escent  in  three  table  sizes.     Plain  (stiljl 
in  half  gallon  bottles. 


m 


tifyoiih  tve  difficulty  in  obtai  ning  Londonderry  locally ,  writetous,  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied  at  once 
LONDONDERRY  LITHIA  SPRING  WATER  CO.,    Nashua.  \.  H. 
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The  First  Step 
Towards  Investment 

The  habit  of  savinjr  is  the  first  step 
towards  investment.  After  a  savings  fund 
has  been  aceumulated,  however,  it  shouki 
not  be  invested  until  knowledge  has  been 
gained  of  the  principles  underlying  con- 
servative Investment. 

Once  undertaken,  the  Investment  of 
money  soon  becomes  an  established  custom. 
But  much  depends  upon  getting  the  right 
kind  of  a  start.  Therefore,  in  making  your 
first  investment  keep  well  within  the  limits 
of  conservatism.  Remember  that  invest- 
ments represent  van,'ing  degrees  of  safety, 
and  do  not  allow  the  temptation  of  an  ex- 
cessive rate  of  Interest  to  overshadow  the 
more  important  consideration  of  safety  as 
to  principal. 

In  these  days  it  is  not  diflBcult  to  obtain 
sound  investment  bonds  yielding  approxi- 
mately 6  per  cent,  and  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, combine : 

1.  Safety  an  to  principal. 

2.  Convertibility  into  cash. 

3.  Opportunity  for  profit. 

It  is  our  function  as  Investment  bankers 
to  give  Investors  all  possible  information 
upon  this  important  subject,  and  we  are 
always  ready  to  extend  to  you  the  facilities 
of  our  comprehensive  organization. 

Write    for    Bond    Circular    No.  462, 

"  Investment  Securities  " 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

43  Exchange  Place         New  York 

Albany         Boston        Chicago 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
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The  Trend  of  Investment 

Is  The  Title  of  A  New  Illustrated 
Booklet.  It  is  Invaluable  to  the 
Buyer  or  Holder  of  Securities.  You 
May  Have  a  Copy  Upon  Request. 

Ask  Also  for  our  January,  1912, 
Investment  Suggestions,  Yielding 
from  4.^  to  6%. 

D.  ARTHUR  BOWMAN  &  CO. 

635  Tliird  NaUonal  Bank  Building  ST.  LOUIS 


1898—1911 


JohnMuirS(b. 

Specialists  In 

Odd  Lots 

Of  Stock 


We  are  brokers  for  investors 
and  speculators  who  trade  on 
a  small  scale. 

We  buy  and  sell  stocks  in 
quantities  of  one  share  and 
upward. 

We  carry  on  margin  10 
shzo'es  and  upward. 

Send  for  Circular  44—"  ODD  LOTS" 
Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

71  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


WHAT    LEADING    LISTED    STOCKS 
YIELD 

IN  the  following  table  is  shown  the  yield 
on  leading  railroad  and  industrial  stocks 
at  recent  quotations  compared  with  the 
yield  at  the  high  prices  of  1907,  as  well  as 
the  di\ddend  rates  prevailing  at  this  time 
and  in  1907.  It  was  computed  by  The 
Wall  Street  Journal: 


Steel  Corporation  was  4,141,955  tons  as 
against  only  3,694,328  tons  at  the  end  of 
October.  Much  of  this  new  business  was 
taken  at  lower  prices,  but  prices  are  now 
moving  toward  a  higher  level.  Low  prices 
"  stimulated  purchases  to  such  an  extent 
that  consumption  has  overtaken  produc- 
tion, and  as  a  consequence  the  downward 
tendency  of  prices  has  been  reversed." 
At  the  same  time  we  have  in  Moody's 


Quotations 

Railroads  Nov.  24 

1911 

Atchison 107  Js 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 138 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 103  M 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 78  K 

Canadian  Pacific 240 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 110 ?i 

Chcspeake  &  Oliio 753^ 

( ireal  Northern 128 H 

Illinois  Central 144 

Lehigh  Valley 178  Js' 

Louisville  &  NashvjHe 159 

New  York  Central 108^ 

New  Haven 142 

Northern  Pacific 119  ^s 

Norfolk  &  Western 110  5^ 

Pennsylvania 122  % 

Reading 152  5-^ 

Southern  Pacific 114J< 

Southern  Railway  preferred 73  J^ 

I'nion  Pacific 176  y% 

Industrials 

Amalgamated  Copper 63  '4 

American  Can  preferred 90 

American  Car  &  Foundry 55 

American  Locomotive  preferrred 103 

American  Smelting 73 1< 

American  Smelting  preferred 103^2 

American  Sugar 118 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 141  hi 

Consolidated  Gas 141  J-s 

General  Chemical 131 

General  Electric 155,1-2 

Mackay  Companys 84 

National  Biscuit 139 

National  Lead .  5\% 

People's  Gas 105 

Pressed  Steel  Car  preferred 98 

Railway  Steel  Spring  preferred 103 

United  States  Realtv  &  Improvement.  68  ^^ 

United  States  Steel 64  ,'  5 

Va.-Caro.  Chem.  preferred 117 


Yield  at  Market  Price    Dividend  Rates 


High 

Nov.  24 

High 

1907 

1911 

1907 

1911 

1907 

108  h 

5.56% 

5.55% 

6% 

6      % 

133  >» 

5.07% 

4.51% 

7% 

6      % 

122 

5.81% 

4.92% 

6% 

6      % 

SZ% 

6.40% 

5% 

\95y2 

4.17% 

3.58% 

10% 

7      % 

157  ii 

6.32% 

4.44% 

7% 

7      % 

56 

6.62% 

1.79% 

5% 

1      % 

189  ?.4 

5.45%, 

4.41% 

7% 

8      yi 

172 

4.86% 

4.07% 

7% 

7      % 

78  li 

5.59% 

7.67% 

10% 

6      % 

145  3-^ 

3.77% 

4.83% 

6% 

7      % 

134% 

4.62% 

'  4.45% 

5% 

6      % 

189 

5.63% 

4.23% 

8% 

8      % 

189  >^ 

5.85% 

3.69% 

7% 

7      % 

92  K 

5.42% 

5.42% 

6% 

5      % 

141  3.J, 

4  91% 

4.95% 

6% 

7      % 

139  J^K 

3.94% 

2.87% 

6% 

4      % 

96  M 

5.25% 

5.46% 

6% 

5H7c 

94  y. 

2.73% 

4 .  24  % 

2% 

4      % 

183 

5.66% 

5.46% 

10% 

10      % 

121  Vs 

3.16% 

5.74% 

2% 

7      % 

.  60H 

5.55%     , 

8.26% 

5% 

5      % 

45  5^ 

3.64% 

6.63% 

2% 

3      % 

iim 

6.80% 

6.28% 

7% 

7      % 

155 

5.44% 

4.84% 

4% 

7y2% 

117^8 

6.76% 

5.97% 

7% 

7      % 

137  K 

5 .  93  % 

5.09% 

7% 

7      % 

133 

5.65% 

6.02% 

6% 

8      % 

140  k' 

4.25% 

2.85% 

4      % 

753.2 

4.58% 

5.30% 

6% 

4      % 

163 

5.14% 

4.90% 

8% 

8      % 

75  M 

5.95% 

5.32% 

5% 

.    4      % 

86  M 

5.04% 
5.80% 

6.67% 

7% 

5H% 

7614 

5.90% 

3% 

4M% 

Q8H 

6.67% 

6.08% 

7% 

6      % 

99  J^ 

7.14% 

7.02% 

7% 

7      % 

99  V-i 

6.80% 

7.04% 

7% 

7      % 

90  K' 

7.31% 

4.97% 

5% 

43^% 

50  3  8 

7.80% 

3.97% 

5% 

2      % 

108 

6.84% 

7.41% 

8% 

8      % 

The  compiler  of  the  table  remarks  that 
'■  in  a  majority  of  cases,  especially  among 
railroad  stocKs,  the  yield  was  somewhat 
higher  at  the  closing  quotations  on  Novem- 
ber 24  than  it  was  at  the  high  prices  of 
1907." 

THE   IMPROVED   OUTLOOK 

During  November  and  the  first  half  of 
December  a  general  condition  of  improve- 
ment pervaded  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial world.  In  The  Financial  Chronicle  are 
cited  "  a  succession  of  favorable  events  " 
as  causes  of  this  improvement.  The  under- 
current is  described  bj'  that  journal  "  as 
certainly  much  better."  There  is  a  more 
hopeful  tone  in  business  and  prices  on  the 
exchanges  havt>  risen.  The  Chronicle  at- 
tributes this  revival  of  confidence  mainly^ 
to  court  decisions  "  calculated  to  hold  in 
check,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  disturb- 
ng  political  tendencies  which  for  so  long 
have  had  an  unsettling  effect."  One  dis- 
covers now  "  a  display  of  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  political  leaders  for  the  welfare  of 
business  interests." 

Concrete  evidences  may  be  found  of 
better  trade,  especially  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  which  "  has  for  some  time 
been  showing  multiplying  signs  of  expan- 
sion." The  orders  received  are  said  to 
have  been  "  pouring  in  at  a  totally  unex- 
pected rate."  On  November  30  the  aggre- 
gate  of   unfilled    orders   received   by    the 


Magazine  comments  on  the  situation  which, 
if  not  altogether  confident,  are  at  least 
encouraging  as  to  the  future.  Sentiment 
is  described  as  "  generally  much  more 
cheerful."  Expert  opinion  inclines  to  be- 
lieve that  prices  will  be  well  maintained 
until  at  least  the  end  of  the  year.  Political 
matters  are  not  likely  at  present  to  affect 
security  values.  Should  they  do  this  at 
all,  the  decline  will  occur  later  in  the  winter. 
This  authority  finds  distinct  encourage- 
ment in  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  lia- 
bilities shown  by  business  failures  in  No- 
vember. The  total  then  was  much  higher 
than  for  any  previous  November  since 
1907.  So  far  from  regarding  this  fact  as 
discouraging  the  writer  accepts  it  as  "a 
very  welcome  sign."  No  trade  reaction 
in  the  past  has  taken  place  without  cul- 
minating in  a  decided  expansion  in  the 
volume  of  liabilities.  Such  increases -in 
failures  in  fact  have  been  the  "  earmarks 
of  the  turning-point  in  business  affairs." 
They  represent  largely  "  the  final  failure 
of  struggling  firms  who  have  been  trying 
to  carry  liabilities  through  the  long  period 
of  business  dulness."  Should  these  lia- 
bilities continue  to  expand  during  the  next 
few  months,  and  at  the  same  time  should 
bank  loans  continue  to  faU,  we  shall  then 
have  "  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  the  country 
is  finally  '  cleaning  house '  and  i.t  will  not  be 
long  before  a  genuine  surplus  fund  accumu- 
lates both  for  investment  and  business 
purposes."     The  wTiter  says  further: 
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"That  such  a  fund  will  probably  be 
accumulating  within  the  next  few  months 
may  be  assumed,  regardless  of  i)olitieal  or 
other  specific  factors.  Of  course,  the 
political  developments  of  the  next  six 
months  may  hold  ])ack  a  business  or  in- 
vestment revival,  and,  as  was  the  case  in 
1904,  after  the  1903  liquidation,  there  may 
be  no  n^al  stirring  up  until  tlu*  crop  period 
appears  or  until  th(*  Presidential  nomina- 
tions have  been  made.  But  at  any  rate, 
independently  of  these  things,  we  may  f(!(fl 
that  a  fundamental  turn  has  been  made  in 
the  right  direction,  just  as  soon  as  we  get 
some  further  signs  of  large  business  liquida- 
tion, as  evidenced  by  failures,  reduction  of 
bank  loans,  and  increases  in  deposits." 

Bradslrccl' s  notes  two  features  as  "  stand- 
ing out  prominently  in  trade  " — first,  "  an 
admittedly  activ(^  holiday  trade  ";  sec- 
ond, "  the  undeniable  better  und(!rtone  in 
iron  and  steel."  Weather  conditions,  how- 
ever, have  been  too  mild  "  for  a  free  dis- 
tribution of  .seasonal)le  goods  at  retail." 
But  "  an  undertone  of  confidence  exists 
generally,"  and  it  is  "  unmarred  by  com- 
plaints except  as  to  profits."  After  the 
holidays  conditions  promise  a  good,  ])ut 
conservative,  degree  of  business. 

ONE  OF  THE  GREAT  SYSTEMS  MAKES 
A   BETTER   SHOWING 

For  the  calendar  year  1911  the  New- 
York  Central  will  earn,  says  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  "  something  more  than  7 
per  cent,  on  its  222,729,800  of  stock,  and 
probably  about  7.3  per  cent.  For  1910  the 
earnings  and  income  were  about  6.4  ]>er 
cent.  The  improvement  this  year  is  not 
due  to  reduced  maintenance  charges,  but 
"  chiefly  to  exceptionally  good  business  and 
to  vigorous  retrenchment  of  transportation 
expen.ses."  The  writer  goes  into  details  as 
follows,  and  these  facts  are  important  as 
bearing  on  imj^rovement  in  the  country's 
general  business  situation: 

"New  York  Central  proptT  has  not  only 
enjoyed  better  earnings  than  most  of  the 
trunk  lines,  but  it  has  saved  an  extraor- 
dinarily high  proportion  of  the  increased 
receipts  in  the  form  of  net  earnings.  Lake 
Shore,  its  principal  subsidiary,  lost  in  round 
numbers  $1,000,000  in  gross  receipts,  but 
proportionately  less  than  most  of  the  im- 
portant ore  and  coal  carriers,  while  the 
handling  of  its  receipts  was  such  as  to  much 
more  than  offset  that  loss. 

New  York  Central: 

Gross  oamiriKs. $80. 427.. 5S,''>  Inc.  .«3. 48'). 72)     4.2% 

Not,  after  taxes  20,528,141  Inc.    2,634.079  14.8  70 

Lake  Shore: 

Gro.ss  earnings. $40,201, .'i47   Dec.$l,0."?8,038    2.5% 

Net,  afU;r  taxes   12,049,103    Inc.  $1,492,848  13.. 3';; 

"New  York  Central's  extraordinary  in- 
crease in  net  earnings,  in  proportion  to  the 
gain  in  gross,  has  been  due  to  holding 
maintenance  expenditures  down  to  about 
the  level  of  last  year  and  keeping  trans- 
portation expenses  down  to  iiO.HO  per 
cent,  of  gross  as  against  37. aO  per  cent, 
last  year.  Lake  Shore's  maintenance  ex- 
penditures might  have  been  expected  to 
decline  somewhat  with  reduced  traffic,  but 
not  on  that  account  to  anything  like  the 
extent  actually  reported : 

N,  Y.  Central     Lake  Shore 
Maintenance  way      .  Dee.  .•$3(),5,()1()   Deo.  $705,097 
.Main,  (xiuipment.  .  .  Ine.      22S,,S05   Dee.     819,067 
Total  maintenance.  .  Dec.      7(),151    Dec. 1.524,164 
Transportation  exp..  Inc.     870.865  Dec.    928.164 

"Now  even  the  appearance  of  fattening 
net  earnings  at  the  expense  >)f  maintenance 
is  disquieting,  but  it  must  be  recognized  not 
only  that  this  has  been  a  y(>ar  of  extraor- 
dinary effort  to  economize,  but  also  that  the 
past  two  years  have  both  witnessed  heavilj- 
increased    maintenance    charges    by    these 
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United  Coal   Company 
6%  Notes 

Dated  Dec.  31,  1909.      Denomination  Si.ooo. 
TAX   FREE   IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 

Maturities    January    i,    1913,   1914,  191 5,  1916, 
1917,  1918,  1919  and  1925. 

Secured  by  deposit  with  the  trustee  of  5% 
Sinking  Fund  Gold  Bonds  of  the  United  Coal 
Company,  due  February  i,  iQS.S.  at  tlie  ratio  of 
$1,250  in  bonds  to  each  $1,000  hotc  issued. 

The  retirement  of  the  bonds,  and  consequently 
of  the  notes,  as  they  mature,  is  provided  for  by  ample 
siiikinn;  funds  which  will  retire  tne  bonds  before  one- 
lialf  of  the  coal  is  mined.  This  is  one  of  the  largest 
coal  mining  companies  in  Pennsylvania,  now  stand- 
ing third  in  tonnage  mined  annuallv.  It  has  more 
than  35.500  acres  of  valuable  coal  land,  in  which,  it  is 
conservatively  estimated,  there  are  more  than 
n52,400.ooo  tons  of  merchantable  coal. 

Its  market  facilities  are  large.  Its  business  is  con- 
ducted most  conservatively,  over  fi, 100,000  having 
been  reinvested  in  tlie  property  out  of  the  profits. 
It  has  sliown  a  consistent  record  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1902.  The  total  value  of  the  property, 
according  to  recent  appraisement  of  two  well  known 
consulting  engineers,  whose  reports  are  on  file  in  our 
office,  is  more  than  $19,000,000,  while  the  total  out- 
standing bonded  debt  is  less  than  $11,500,000.  The 
aljove  note  issue  is  limited  to  Ji. 500.000, 


United  Water  and   Light 
Company  695   Notes 

Guaranteed    by    the    American    Water    Works 
and  Guarantee  Company. 

W  hrwe  Capit.il  iin'l  Snrplii«  iitnxnt  nO,000,OCl(J> 

Dated  April  i,  1911.  Registerable. 

Denominations  Matur-ties 

$1,000  .\pril  I,  1913-14-15 

$1,000-8500  April  I,  1920 

$1,000-5500  Sioo      April  I,  1925 

This  company  Is  a  holding  company,  all  of 
whose  capital  stock  is  owned  by  the  American 
Water  Works  and  Guarantee  Company,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  United  Water  and  Light  Company  owns 
the  controlling  stock  interest  in  and  the  bonds 
of  several  water  works  and  electric  light  plants. 
The  company's  notes  are  secured  by  the  deposit 
with  the  trustee  of  guaranteed  water  works 
bonds  at  125%  of  bonds  deposited  to  100%  of 
notes  issued. 

The  notes  are  callable  at  103  and  interest  at 
any  interest  paying  date,  upon  six  weeks'  notice. 
The  total  amount  of  notes  of  the  above  issue  is 
limited  to  $4,000,000. 


A  large  portion  of  the  above  described  securities  have  l)eeii  absorbed  by  banks,  institutions 
and  private  investors,  the  issues  combining  features  which  are  particularly  attractive  in  the  pres- 
ent market.  Pioth  companies  have  a  most  consistent  record,  their  business  is  conducted  con- 
servatively, and  their  otticers  are  men  of  the  highest  reputation  and  integrity. 

'I'he  notes  are  well  secured,  being  protected  by  a  25%  margin  in  the  deposit  of  bonds,  and  the 
bonds  Ijeing  issued  by  the  companies  on  a  conservative  basis. 

We  recommend  the  notes  for  January  investment,  and  offer  the  unsold  portions  of  both  issues. 
Price  upon  application. 

We  offer  at  all  times  a  large  and  attractive  list  of  securities,  including  water  works,  traction, 
hydro-electric  and  general  public  utility  bonds.  .-Mso  municipal  bonds,  many  of  which  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  the  United  States  (Jovernment  to  secure  Postal  .Savings. 

Descriptive  circulars  will  be  sent  in  answer  to  inquiries.     Address  Dept.  F. 

J.S.  &W.  S.  KUHN,Inc. 

Bank  for  Savings  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA         NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.     Real  Est.  Trust  Bldg.       37  Wall  St.       Kuhn,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Inc. 


"The  Hundred  Dollar 
Bond  House" 

We  issue 

(1)  A  Booidel,  "Small  Bonds  For  in- 
vestors." It  tells  what  a  bond  is,  what  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bonds  there  are,  and  how  to 
buy  Small  Bonds. 

(2)  A  Pamphlet  telling  how  to  buy  bonds, 
small  or  large,  on  the  "Small  Payment  Plan." 
20%  down,  the  rest  in  monthly  payments  of 
a  year  or  more. 

(31  A  List  of  $  1 00  and  $500  Bonds  wh  ich 
we  have  on  sale  and  can  recommend.  This 
list  is  published  monthly. 

Write  us  if  you  are  interested. 

BEYER    &    COMPANY 

' '  The  Hundred  Dollar  Bond  House 

52  William  St.  New  Yorl< 


Well-Balanced 
Investment 

.A  sensible  way  lo  invest  $3,000  or  more  to  pro- 
vide solid  security,  substamtial  income,  marketability, 
diversity  and  convenient  form  —  a  model  investment. 

Income 
$1,000  in  a  standard  railroad  bond  with 

wide  market $45.00 

500  in  a  higli  grade  public  utility  bond 

with  good  market .'..  25.00 

1.000  in  a  solid,  well-secured  industrial 
iir  public  utility  bond  with  smaller 

market 55.00 

500  in  standard   railroad,  public  util- 
ity  or  preferred,  industrial  stock     30.00 

.Xverajie  yield.  5.16' , $155.00 

Two -thirds    of   this    invest- 
ment  is   quicky  marketable. 

My  busmess  is  lo  aid  investors  in  selecting  from 
the  whole  market  such  securities  as  are  best 
adapted  to  their  needs.         Write  for  information. 

•    IVl.    IVLYS  NEW  YORK 
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Manhattan 
Island 
Real  Estate 

As  Security  lor  an  Investment 

The  assessed  valuation  of  Real 
Estate  on  Manhattan  Island,  New 
York  City,  Increased $347,  - 


263,640  since  January,  1910 

Twenty  Standard  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Stocks  Shrunk 
$875,000,000  since  Janu- 
ary),   1910. 

The  New  York  Real  Estate 
Security  Company  offers  at  par 
and  interest  6  per  cent.  Mort- 
gage Bonds  secured  by  im- 
proved, income-producing,  office 
and  apartment  house  property 
on  Manhattan  Island,  New 
York  City.  You  can  invest 
$100,$500,$  1,000  with  equal 
safety  and  receive  your  interest 
semi-annually  in  January  and 
July. 

The  best  security  iti  the 
world  is  real  estate;  the  best 
real  estate  is  in  New  York  City. 

Write  for  Circular  "44" 

New  York  Real  Estate 
Security  Company 

42  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Capital   $3,950,000.00 


Your  Investments 

Would  You  Like  to  Know  About  Tiiem? 

18,232  investors  kept  the.nselves  informed  in  the  last  two 
years  regarding  securities  of  all  kinds  through  this  unbiased 
and  absolutely  independent  bureau  conducted  by  the  FINAN- 
CIAL  WORLD  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  its  subscribers. 
It  is  a  safeguard  against  all  financial  frauds,  an  invaluable  aid 
in  the  selection  of  sound  securities. 

OUR  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

If  you  will  mention  The  Literary  Digest  and  enclose  postage 
to  cover  our  reply  we  will  express  our  opinion  on  ONE  and 
ONLY  ONE  INVESTMENT  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
IN  and  also  send  you  a  specimen  copy  of  our  paper.  You  can 
then  judare  whether  it  is  to  your  advantage  to  become  an 
annua!  subscriber  and  receive  the  same  benefits  that  more 
than  57,292  investors  have  received  in  the  last  seven  years. 
No  inquiries  answered  unless  postage  is  enclosed.    Address 

The  Financial  World 

18  Broadway,  New  York 


roads.  Thus,  in  1910,  New  York  Central 
added  $2,586,000  to  current  expenditures 
on  way  and  structure  and  $1,. 515,000  to 
equipment  at^count,  or  $4,081,000  in  all, 
while  transportation  expenses,  which  natur- 
ally bulk  larger  than  both  maintenance 
accounts  put  together,  increased  by 
$4,629,000.  In  1909,  the  two  maintenance 
accounts  increased  by  $3,118,000,  whereas 
transportation  expenses  were  cut  down 
slightly  in  the  face  of  an  increase  of  $9,250,- 
000  in  the  amount  of  business  handled. 

"Similarly  Lake  Shore  in  1910  added 
$3,142,000  to  maintenance  charges  and 
$3,527,000  to  transportation  charges;  in 
1909  maintenance  went  up  $2,030,000, 
while  transportation  cost  rose  only  $634,- 
000.  Maintenance  charges  and  the  effects 
thereof  do  not  begin  and  end  between  the 
opening  and  the  closing  of  a  calendar  year, 
since  an  unusual  number  of  renewals  and 
replacements  in  one  year  or  in  any  period 
tends  to  reduce  the  number  of  similar 
transactions  necessary  immediately  there- 
after. New  York  Central's  maintenance 
charges  for  1911  will,  at  least,  not  compare 
badly  with  those  of  other  years,  while  Lake 
Shore  has  always  been  amply  maintained. 

"New  York  Central's  own  fixed  charges 
for  this  year  will  have  increased  ])v  $1,300,- 
000  or  $1,400,000,  but  this  difference  will 
be  in  part  offset  by  additional  miscella- 
neous income,  due  to  larger  average  cash 
balances  on  hand  and  investment  returns. 
Probably  the  net  result  will  be  no  more 
than  $1,000,000  net  additional  charges 
ahead  of  dividends.  Assuming  that  some- 
thing like  the  recent  rate  of  increase  in  net 
earnings  will  have  continued  through 
November  and  December,  the  total  im- 
provement will  amount  to  $3,000,000  after 
taxes,  or  $2,000,000  clear  addition  to 
divisible  surplus,  which  in  that  case  would 
amount  to,  say,  .$16,300,000,  as  against 
$14,288,000  in  1909,  or  7.3  and  6.41  per  cent, 
on  the  stock  respectively. 

"The  vear's  dividends,  $11,136,000,  will 
be  $2,227,000  less  than  in  1910  and  will 
leave  a  balance  of  roughly  $5,000,000  to 
make  good  discount  on  notes  and  equip- 
ment trust  certificates  and  to  be  otherwise 
disposed  of.  In  1909,  an  exceptionally 
good  year  for  the  Central,  a  balance  of 
$4,763,000  was  left  after  paying  5  per  cent. 
Last  year^the  6-per-eent.  dividend  left  but 
$925,000  over,  but  in  1909  a  balance  of 
.$4,762,000  was  left  after  paying  5  per  cent." 

AN   INDUSTRIAL   SIGN   OF   THE 
TIMES 

For  many  years  the  business  world  has 
regarded  the  reports  of  the  earnings  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  as  an 
excellent  indication  of  the  state  of  general 
business.  Since  1907  this  company  has 
been  going  through  some  severe  experi- 
ences, having  had  a  costly  strike  to  con- 
tend with  and  a  reorganization  of  its 
business  management,  equipment,  etc.,  to 
carry  through.  The  last  quarterly  report 
of  the  company,  issued  about  the  20th  of 
December,  showed  a  net  revenue,  before 
the  payment  of  bond  interest  and  divi- 
dends of  .$2,460,200,  as  compared  with 
$1,760,809  for  the  same  quarter  last  year. 
F"'or  the  six  months  ending  December  31, 
there  was  a  surplus,  after  deduction  of  fixt 
charges,  of  $2,434,955  as  compared  with 
$1,340,178. 

These  figures  are  referred  to  by  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  as  showing  "  the  great  re- 
covery made  by  the  company  in  the  last 
six  months  after  a  disappointing  first  half." 
The  first  half  showed  a  decline  of  $341,517, 
while  the  last  half  shows  a  gain  of  $1,097,- 
261,  which  means  a  net  gain  for  the  whole 
year  of  $755,744.     On  December  31  it  is 


Let  us  show  you  how 
sound  bonds  will  safely 
increase   your    income 

The  house  of  E.  H.  Rollins  & 
Sons,  founded  1876,  enjoys  an 
unexcelled  reputation  with  this 
nation's  bankers  for  successful 
bond  investments. 

Every  bond  we  offer  for  sale  has 
been  purchased  outright  by  us. 
Every  bond  we  own  has  with- 
stood the  most  exacting  reliabil- 
ity tests  that  our  organization  of 
specialists    knows    how  to  apply. 

We  have  at  all  times  invest- 
ment bonds  of  the  soundest  type. 
It  will  pay  you  well  to  investigate 
our  standing  and  then  become 
acquainted    with    us    personally. 

Write  today  for  our  quarterly 
publication,  The  Rollins  Maga- 
zine, and  circular  507. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 
Investment  Bonds 

Boston     New  York    Chicago    Denver 
San   Francisco 
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Absolute  Safety 

And  Six  Per  Cent 

Western  farm  mortKages  afford  absolute  safety  and 
reiurn  6^  netto  the  investor.  Our  Jan.  list  of  offer- 
ines  is  ready  for  distribution  —  Send  for  copy,  also 
copy  of  booklet  "A"  furnishing  full  information. 

Investors  in  Twenty-seven  States  and  two  foreiirn  ' 
countries  are  holders  of  our  mortgages  to-day. — For 
nearly  ten  years  continuously  we  have  solicited  busi- 
ne?s  through  the  columns  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
and  many  of  its  readers  are  our  regular  clients — 
Our  experience  dates  back  since  1883,  and  no  investor 
has  ever  lost  a  dollar  by  reason  of  an  investment 
made  through  us.  What  can  be  safer  than  land  se- 
curity— $3  to  $5f or  every  $1  loaned?— Let  us  send  book- 
let and  list  of  offerings. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO. 

Capital  and  Surplus  over  $350,000 
Grand  Forks,  N.D.-  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


^ 


Short  Term  Investments 

Investment  bonds  and  notes 
issued  to  mature  in  from  one  to 
five  years  are  favored  by  many 
investors  as  yielding  a  some- 
what better  income  than  long 
time  obligations.  In  addition, 
such  securities,  particularly  of 
the  larger  issues,  usually  com- 
mand a  ready  market  and  are 
'less  subject  to  wide  fluctuations 
in  price. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet 
giving  brief  descriptions  of  the 
principal  issues  of  such  securi-- 
ties,  which  we  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  on  request. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S.644 

GuarantyTrust  Company 
of  New  York 

28  Nassau  Street 


Capital  and  Surplus  - 
Deposits  -     -     -     •• 


$23,000,000 
161,000,000 
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believed  that  the  company  will  be  able  to 
show  net  earnings  for  the  six  months,  after 
interest  requirements  have  been  met,  of 
$3,930,771,  or  at  the  rate  of  7.9  per  cent, 
on  the  stock  outstanding.  P\)r  the  corrt;- 
sponding  six  months  of  last  year  the  net 
earnings  provided  for  dividends  of  only  .").()7 
per  cent.  Should  this  rat(!  of  increase  be; 
maintained,  it  is  predicted  by  The  Journal 
that  there  will  be  revival  of  talk  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  dividend  rate.  The  rate  now 
paid  is  3  per  cent.;  formerly  for  many 
years  it  was  5.  The  writer  says  further  of 
this  company :  , 

"At  tho  time  the  annual  report  of  the 
company  for  tho  fiscal  year  ended  .June  30 
was  armounced.  President  Theodore  N. 
Vail  showed  how  the  decreased  net  for  the 
past  year  was  due  largely  to  many  better- 
ments that  had  been  put  through  during 
the  year,  necessitating  a  large  outlay. 
This  included  plant  betterments,  improve- 
ment of  offices  and  surroundings,  salary 
and  wage  readjustments,  etc.  These  im- 
provements, as  far  as  plant  betterments  are 
concerned,  have  been  large  and  there  will 
not  need  to  bo  anywhen*  near  the  outlay 
over  tho  next  six  months  that  was  necessi- 
tated during  the  first  half  of  191 1.  There- 
fore a  large  amotmt  of  the  surplus  from  in- 
creased gross  earnings  will  not  be  consumed 
by  heavier  expenses.  In  speaking  of  the 
matter  at  that  time  President  Vail  said: 
'There  is  no  doubt  that  when  all  of  these 
matters  have  been  attended  to  the  result 
will  be  increas(>(l  economy  and  (>ffieiency  in 
the  work  and  service,  to  t  he  direct  advan 
tage  of  both  the  company  and  the  public' 
The  fact  that  there  has  be(>n  much  im- 
provement work  going  on  during  the  last 
six  months  makes  the  report  just  issued  all 
the  more  remarkable. 

"Mucli  has  been  said  about  the  revenue 
to  be  derived  from  the  increased  cabh" 
facilities  afforded  l)y  the  leasing  of  the  two 
English  cable  companies.  However,  the 
results  of  this  will  not  be  shown  in  the 
present  fiscal  year  to  any  great  extent. 
But  the  matter  of  the  day  and  night  letter 
service  has  been  a  most  important  one,  ac- 
cording to  officials  of  the  company,  in 
making  the  in<ireased  earnings  a  possibility. 
The  returns  from  these  special  services,  in- 
augurated during  the  last  year,  have  wen 
exceeded  expectations  and  have  made  up 
many  times  over  for  the  loss  of  business 
voluntarily  abandoned. 

"The  deferred  cable-letter  service  of  the 
Western  Union  is  really  an  outgrowth  of  the 
preferred  telegraph  service  in  this  country, 
the  success  of  which  leads  the  officials  to 
believe  it  practicable  for  foreign  business." 

RADICALISM  NOW  AND  IN  THE  GO'S 

A  writer  in  Moody's  Magazine  has  found 
"  people  who  are  fond  of  coiti  paring  the 
present  uprising  with  that  of  t  he  '90s,  and 
the  Farmer's  Alliance  and  the  Silverites, 
who  were  threatening  to  (^arry  all  before 
them."  The  outcome  then  was  that  be- 
fore the  movement  actually  accomplished 
anything  "  the  period  of  depr<>ssion  was 
promptly  followed  by  a  season  of  great 
prosperity  and  conservatism."  The  writer 
believes  the  present  wave  of  radicalism  to 
be  far  more  deep-set  than  was  the  radical 
wave  of  the  '90s.    He  says: 

"For  a  real  ])arallel  to  the  present  situ- 
ation we  must  go  back  prior  to  th(>  Civil 
War,  when  the  Whig  and  Democratic  par- 
ties were  both  split  in  twain,  and  the  Whig 
party  actually  went  out  of  business.  The 
issue  of  slavery,  at  that  time,  cut  a  wide 
swath  across  both  parties.  There  were 
proslavery  Whigs  in  the  South  and  anti- 
slavery  Whigs  in  the  North;     there  were 


An  Established  6%  Investment 

We  are  offering,  to  net  6%,  a  small  block  of  a  First  Mortgage 
bond  issue  marketed  by  us  some  time  ago.  The  bonds  are 
issued  under  our  plan  of  serial  payments  and  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the   principal   has  already  matured   and   was 

paid  promptly.  The  security  for  these  bonds  is  conservatively 
valued  at  more  than  five  times  the  amount  of  the  issue.  The 
bonds  are  guaranteed  and  this  guarantee  places  behind  them 
additional  assets  of  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  the  issue. 
We    recommend    these    bonds    as  a   conservative    investment. 

Ask  for  Circular  No.  732R. 

Peabodj^Hou^Meling  &  Co. 


(Established  1865) 


105  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


Illffh  <irade  Fnrin  IHortf^ntrea 

Carefully  selected  First  Mortgages  on  improved 
farms  are  attractive  securities  for  investment— 
every  year  the  security  offered  grows  more  valuable 
and  their  market  is  unaffected  by  panics,  strikes, 
economic  chanues  or  settlement  of  estates— a  con- 
<liti<)n  not  applicable  to  any  other  class  of  investment. 
Forty  Veni-N  Without  a  Loss 
<  )ur  40  years'  experience,  in  selecting:  high  grade 
securities  and  sellinR  them  to  satisfied  customers, 
stands  behind  our  every  transaction  and  is  proof  that 
we  can  satisfy  you.  The  service  we  render  the  investor 
is  that  of  making  all  collections  of  principal  and 
interest  and  remitting  it,  without  charge,  seeing  that 
the  taxes  are  paid  and  keeping  the  insurance  in  force, 
when  insurance  is  assigned  as  additional  security.  If 
you  seek  investments  yielding  maximum  returns, 
consistent  with  snfetv,  send  for  descriptive  list  of 
securities  and  booklet,  "OUR  Hl.STOKV." 

MAXWELL  INVESTMENT  COMPANY 
1013  Baltimore  Avenue  Kaniai  City,  Miuonri 


''Wallet  of  Information" 

Containing  the  statistics  of  over  500 
Corporations  in  the  United  Statesisnow 
ready  for  delivery.  It  is  a  small  book 
designed  to  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or 
kept  in  a  handy  placeon  the  desk.  Itcon- 
tains  more  statistical  information  than 
any  other  book  of  its  size  ever  published. 
It  answers  many  of  the  questions  you 
are  asking  in  regard  to  financial  affairs. 

li.!  < CiilM  :i  ('o|>.> . 

THE    ECONOMIST 

Forever  23  years  the   leading   financial 

publication  west  of  New  York 

Hiiltp  AUO.  115  »•.  La.Snlle  Streot.   CHIt'.t<iO 

lllVO«tOP«— S.'n'l  fur  fr pr  i,t  K.-..n.nn..1    irivinc    list  ..f 

L  1  .V       I  .  ,       t  1     .        "        1 


4%-5% 


is  certainly  better  than   a 
sible  7'"r  or  8'^r  which   you   nin> 
md  also  may  not  get.  You  can  abso 
telv  depend  on  getting   your  money 
regularly  when  you  invest  in  the  only  kind 
f  --ecnrities  we  ofTer— the   highest  grade 

Municipal  Bonds 


.' A/ii/i}  i'j  tiiLm  l\t\-I- 1  iC  I 

We  have  sold    millions   of  dollars 

orth  of  these  bonds,  and  have  never 

yet  lost  a  single   penny  for  one  of  our 

clients.     These  bonds,  payable  f roni  ta.xes. 

)acked  by  the  entire  wealth  of  rich  counties 

cities  and  school  districts  contain  every  element 

of  a  desiral>le  investment     Safety.  Convertibility 

and  -Attractive  Income.     They  are  the  same  kind  ol 

iiund.  Which  Tiig  u.  S,  Government 

Ni.<uruV  ror    Postal    Savings    Deposits 

in$t«'»d  of  thi-  2'^  wliich  the  }\*stal  R.ink,s  pay.  thesr  Br>n<1s  wil 
Tiold.  as  >t3to<i  alu^vo.  from  4^  to  Ti^  -.in>i  t-hi  ~.-i  it  rreularlT. 

"  '^""  "    The  New  First  National  Bank,*  „,^'''"  ' " ' 


Frff  Booklet 
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Invest  in  Young   Cities 
With  a  Birthright 

Not  every  town  can  claim  a  birthright 
in  its  strategic  location  for  controlling 
trade. 

We  were  obliged  to  inspect  and  reject 
over  three  h  undrcd  Pacific  N  orthwestern 
towns  before  we  found  seventeen  which 
bade  fair  to  become  great  cities— such  as 
Omaha,  Denver,  .Salt  Lake  City,  Butte 
and  Oklahoma  City  are  to-day. 

These  seventeen  young  cities  ha-c  a 
birthright  in  immense  agricultuiahvealth, 
Ljreat  lumber  and  mining  resources,  irri- 
gation, and  as  railroad  division  points 
and  county  seats.  Investors  who  secure 
desirable  building  lots  in  these  towns 
iioiv  will  reap  large  profits  as  popula- 
tions increase. 

We  offer  "allotments"  of  Jive  lots, 
one  hi  each  of  Jive  of  these  selected  young 
cities.  In  buying  one  lot  in  each  of  five 
towns,  you  diviac  by  Jj-ce  the  already 
small  risk  of  \os%—)nnlt!j>ly  hy  Jive  your 
opportunity  for  profit. 

Attractive  prices  ;  terms  convenient  to 
men  of  moderate  means ;  no  interest ; 
we  ji.iy  all  taxes. 

Full  particulars  on  request. 

Competent   Salesmen    May     Arrange 

to  Represent  Us  in   Their 

Districts. 

NORTHWEST   TOWNSITE   COMPANY 

310  Chestnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans  with  Bank  ap- 
praisal as  to  value  of  security.  .Send 
for  List  No.  185.    Loans  $250  up. 

FORWOOD  &  MORTIMORE,  Rogers,  Arkansas 


LAWYERS 


1 1  and!  in  f(  trust  funds 
should  read  BONDS 
AND  MORTGAGES,  the 
only  magazine  devoted  exchisively  to  investments  in 
real  estate  mortgages.  It  will  protect  clients.  Send 
for  sample  copy.        1142  Monadnock Block,  Chicago 


l-or  ift  years  we  tiave  been  paying  our  customer* 
I  the  highest  returns  consistent  with   conservative 

methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
'  which  we  cixi\  recomniend  after  the  most  thorough 

I  perewnal    inveetig:atiiin.        IMeaee   a&ik   for   1/iati    List    ^o.     7|( 

I  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  8,  CO.  Lawrence. Kans 


You  Ought  to  Have 
the  New  s%  Book 

^  Every  man    or  woman  who  is    in- 
terested   in    the  conservative    invest- 
ment of  money  ought  to  have  it. 
^  It  is  free  for  the  asking — there  is  a 
copy  for  you. 

^  This  Company  has  been  in  business 
17  years.  It  pays  5  per  cent  interest 
on  money  entrusted  to  its  care  and 
has  never  been  a  day  late  in  the  mail- 
ing of  semi-annual  interest  checks. 
^  It  allows  the  withdrawal  of  money  at 
any  time  without  notice  and  without  loss 
ot  interest. 

^  tvery  dollar  invested  with  it  is  amply 
secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  deposited  in  trust  with  one  of 
the  strongest  trust  companies  in  Baltimore. 
fl  Nothing  could  be  sounder — more  conserv- 
ative—more  desirable  as  an  investment  for 
savings  or  idle  funds. 

Write  today  for  the  Book 

Calvert  Mortgage  &  Deposit  Co. 

1045     Calvert     Bldg.,    Baltimore,    Md. 


proslavery  Demoerat.s  in  the  South,  and 
anti.slavery  Democrats  in  the  North.  The 
Whig  party  suffered  the  most,  just  as  the 
Republican  party  is  suffering  the  most  to- 
day. And  if  the  signs  of  the  times  mean 
anything,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Re- 
publican party  will  be  done  to  death  in  this 
instance  just  as  the  Whig  party  was  in  the 
'50s.  Some  may  say  that  this  view  is  ex- 
treme, and  that  the  issue  of  the  '50s  was 
far  and  away  more  serious  than  any  issues 
before  the  country  to-day.  But  let  no  one 
be  too  sure  that  this  is  the  case. 

''People  nowadays  are  fond  of  looking 
back  to  the  time  before  the  Civil  War  and 
saying  that  the  contest  was  based  on  a 
great  moral  issue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
South  never  went  to  war  on  a  '  moral '  issue. 
The  issue  to  them  was  economic.  Nearly 
all  the  wealth  of  the  South  was  bound  up  in 
slaves  and  the  slavery  system,  just  as  cor- 
porate wealth  to-day  is  bound  up  in  the 
corporate  system.  What  the  capitalists  of 
this  generation  are  fighting  for  is  not  sen- 
timental 'moral'  rights,  Vmt  what  they  con- 
sider to  be  their  property ;  what  the  masses 
are  fighting  for  is  legislation  which  will 
curtail  the  power  of  the  corporate  interests 
to  exact  (what  they  believe  to  be)  monopoly 
privileges,  which,  divert  wealth  from  the 
masses  for  the  benefit  of  themselves.  Of 
course,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  people, 
there  is  a  moral  issue,  just  as  there  was  in 
the  slavery  question  on  the  side  of  the 
abolitionists.  But  the  thing  which  really 
is  back  of  the  radical  uprising  is  economic 
and  is  related  to  bread  and  butter." 

Moody's  Magazine  follows  these  com- 
ments with  an  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  it  from  the  president  of  a  large 
liank  in  the  Middle  West.  While  the  views 
this  observer  expresses  "  read  like  the  com- 
ments of  an  extreme  radical,  they  are  really 
the  mature  opinions  of  a  hard-headed 
banker": 

"We  feel  that  the  trouble  in  America  is 
much  more  fundamental  than  most  people 
realize.  America  is  experiencing  a  great 
revolution  which  will  be  better  imderstood 
and  recognized  twenty  years  from  now 
than  at  present.  The  writer  has  inter- 
viewed many  people  in  all  walks  of  life,  and 
is  profoundly  imprest  with  the  feeling  of 
revolt  against  old  conditions  among  all 
classes  of  people.  He  strongly  believes 
that  the  old  days  of  finance  and  politics 
have  gone  forever  and  that  those  people  are 
wrong  who  feel  that  the  ])resent  disturb- 
ance is  merely  one  of  the  periodical  out- 
bursts of  social  unrest.  The  citizens  of  this 
country  are  through  with  the  old  forms  of 
corrupt  bu.siness  and  corrupt  politics  and 
they  are  going  to  demand  and  will  get  a 
reduction  in  the  tariff,  a  change  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  corporations,  direct- 
primary  laws  in  all  States,  direct  election 
of  Senators,  initiative,  referendum,  and 
recall  provisions,  a  parcel-post,  and  a  lot 
of  other  things  that  will  be  looked  upon  by 
the  old-timers  as  Socialistic.  Neverthe- 
less if  the  old-timers  do  not  see  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  and  grant  these  things, 
newcomers  will  be  placed  in  power,  for  the 
people  are  in  earnest  this  time. 

"Notwithstanding  the  above-indicated 
rather  gloomy  state  of  mind,  we  are  pro- 
nounced optimists  for  the  long  swing.  We 
believe  that  the  revolution  going  on  among 
our  people  is  right  and  just,  and  that  while 
the  pendulum  will  doubtless  swing  too  far, 
nevertheless  the  American  people  wall  re- 
gain their  equilibrium  and  go  foirward  on  a 
much  higher  plane  than  ever  before.  We 
have  looked  at  this  matter  from  many 
angles,  but  we  can  not  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  that  any  administration  or  any 
legislature  or  any  court  can  successfully 
combat  an  economic  tendency." 

Commenting   on    these   views,    Moody's 


DO  YOU  BUY 
BONDS? 

We  have  been   dealing  in  safe  in- 
vestment bonds  for  over  30  years. 

The  bonds  we  offer  have  our 
unqualified  recommendation. 

We  offer  at  the  present  time  an 
issue  of  Guaranteed  bonds  Tax  Free 
m  New  York  State,  to  yield  6%. 

We  also  offer  thoroughly  tried 
MUNICIPAL  issues  to  yield  6%. 

Write  us  for  offerings  when  you 
are  considering  January  Invest- 
ments. 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Elxchange 
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THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Felii  1*.  DitiiN  lliiplinilur  Co. 


Why  we  send  our  Daus  Improved  Tip  Top 
Dnplicator  on  10  dnys'  trial.     Fib^t — it 
junvi's  OUR  confidence  in  the  machine 
Sfcond — Bv  personal  use.  you  can  posi- 
tively ti'll  wliether  tt  meets  your  r*- 
quirements.      100    copies    from    j^'  n 
writt(»n   and   ."»0  copies   fioin  typ<  ■ 
written  uri^innl.   Complete  Dupti- 
cator    with    "  Dansro"    Oiled    d*C 
I'ihen  Back  negative  roll  ^^ 

Daus  RIdi:.,  Ill  John  St..  >.  V. 


What  Do  You  Mean  ? 

Is  that  question  ever  asked  you  when  you  speak 
or  when  you  write  ?  Here  are  two  right-hand 
helps   to   tha   mastery  of  words. 

English  Synonyms  By  James  C.  Fernald,  L.H.D. 
a _?__„__  Over  7, 5(K)  classified  synouyms 

J   b'  ^^jjj^  shades  of  meaaiufr  c-are- 

and  Prepositions  f^nj,  discriminated.  Nearly 
4,500  classified  antonyms.  Correct  use  of  prepositicms. 
hints  and  helps  on  the  accurate  use  of  words.  "  First 
satisfactory  attempt  in  its  field. "-Citizen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Connectives  of  By  James  C.Femald,  L.H.D.  Just 
Fnolisk  «nM«<>h  wliat  you  Want  to know  about  the 
cnglisn  apeecn  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, relative  pronouns  and  adverbs.  "Most 
valuable  treatise  of  its  kind  in  existence."— Commercia/, 
New  York.  Two  books,  12mo.  cloth.  $1.50  net,  each. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company    New  York  and  London. 
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6%  BONDS 

ARE    THE    BEST 

ltpCJHlS<*  principal  is  assured  liy  lar-^er  percentapi-  of  R'.'tl 
Estate  equity  than  any  other  company  offering  similar  securities. 
BpCJUISO  this  company  has  never  deviated  from  the  principK  •  f 
purchasing-  for  permanent  ownership  only,  never  for  spernlati' ii. 
Becamse  ovir  hnsiness  has  been  successful  from  the  start  and 
has  a  cfintinuous  interest  record  for  15  years,  with  increasing.' 
strenjrth  and  security  to  Bondhnlders  and  increasing  profit  and 
dividends  to  Stockliolders 

II<^cnuso  the  f'onipany  is  manasred  by  experienced,  capable, 
conservative  men  who  have  spent  their  entire  careers  in  the  study 
uf  really  values. 

10-Year  Bonds,  $100  each,  paying  6  per  cent, 
semi-annnally  by  check,  can  be  bought  ontright 
or  in  annaal  payments   over  a  period  of  years. 

Assets    $3,ir)n,000,       Over     $1,000,000    repaid    investors    to    dnXf. 
Booklet  O  fully  describes  our  business.     Sent  on  request 

New  York  Realty  Owners 

489  Fifth  Avenue,   NEW   YORK  CITY 
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Magazine  adds  thai,  wliilc  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  yet  to  wan-ant  optimism  in  the 
immediate  outlook  fyr  the  security  market, 
at  the  same  time  th^re  is  no  more  warrant 
for  extreme  pessimism.  Prices  are  now  at 
a  low  level.  While  they  may  decline  fur- 
ther, there  is  no  "  pinnacle  from  which 
ihey  can  fall  ";  that  is,  the  decline  can  not 
be  {?reat  because  "  they  are  already  half- 
way to  the  bottom."  This  all  means  that 
anything  like  panicky  conditions  are  ex- 
tremely unlikely. 

WHAT   NOT   TO   DO 

The  "  Investment  "  department  of  The 
Bunker's  Magazine  prints  a  series  of 
■'  Don'ts  "  or  "  pitfalls  the  investor  may 
avoid."  While  some  of  those  one  often 
hears  are  not  always  founded  on  experienc^e, 
others  are  of  a  more  positive  character, 
and  to  these  exceptions  are  rare: 

"(1)  Don't  invest  money  in  an  enter- 
prise whose  merits  you  can  not  definitely 
ascertain  by  your  own  investif>:ation  or  with 
the  help  of  some  one  competent  to  deter- 
juine  the  matter. 

"  (2)  Don't  trust  too  much  in  the  names 
of  well-known  people.  If  a  suc(!es.sful 
l)usiness  man  permits  the  use  of  his  name 
in  connection  with  an  undertaking  it  is  a 
I)oint  in  its  favor.  But  sometimes  the 
names  of  men  once  eminent  in  the  financial 
world  but  now  no  longer  entitled  to  con- 
tidence  are  used  as  a  lure  for  investors. 
The  use  made  of  the  names  of  former  (Jiov- 
ernment  officials — men  who  may  have  been 
successful  politicians  ])ut  of  little  business 
judgment — has  become  notorious. 

"  (3)  Don't  buy  stocks  or  bonds  without 
investigation.  Ask  your  banker,  a  repu- 
t  able  broker,  or  bond  house  about  any  secur- 
ities  you  intend  buying. 

"(4)  Don't  be  too  eager  to  buy  when 
])rices  are  soaring.  Rothschild,  according  to 
report,  when  asked  the  secret  of  his  money- 
making,  said:  'I  buys  sheep  und  I  sells 
deer.'" 

The  writer  cites  as  perhaps  the  most  fre- 
quent advice  given  to  investors  the  famil- 
iar "  don't  speculate."  While  this  advice 
quite  frequently  means  "  don't  speculate 
unsuccessfully,"  again  it  means  that  one 
should  not  speculate  unless  he  has  "  the 
capital,  experience,  and  skill  to  hold  his 
own  in  what  is  nearly  always  a  desperate 
game  and  in  the  long  run  a  losing  one."  A 
great  trouble  in  these  matters  is  to  decide 
just  what  is  speculation  and  what  is  in- 
vesting. Most  men  invest  money  in  the 
hope  not  only  of  permanent  interest  or 
<lividends,  but  al.so  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
the  principal.  In  a  sense,  all  this  is  specu- 
lation, even  tho  th(>  investment  be  made 
in  first-class  savings-bank  bonds.  When, 
therefore,  a  man  says  he  never  speculates, 
one  needs  to  know  just  what  he  means  by  it. 

The  writer  in  The  Banker  s  Magazine 
quotes  "  a  very  shrewd  business  man  "  as 
having  said  that  for  twenty  years  he  had 
speculated  in  Wall  Street,  and  "  while  oc- 
casionally he  had  made  money,  in  the  end 
he  lost."  While  it  is  true  that  great  for- 
tunes have  sometimes  been  made  in  Wall 
Street  speculation,  this  has  usually  been 
done  by  men  "  who  had  capital  and  dar- 
ing, men  who  at  all  points  were  equipped 
for  the  game."  The  WTiter  quotes  "  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  America,"  as  having 
declared  to  him  not  long  since  that  "  he 
had  never  speculated  on  the  stock  exchange 
to  the  extent  of  a  single  dollar."  The  aver- 
age person,  adds  the  writer.  "  should  let 
W^all  Street  speculation  alone  absolutely." 


What's  the  Matter? 

SOMEBODY  HURT.     An  automobile  turning  a  corner  struck  a 
man  crossing  the  street  who  had  become  confused  and  did  not 
tret   out    of    the    way.       The    crowd    is    tfathering    to    see    the 
ambulance  carry  the  man  away. 
Every  hour   of  the  day  such  things  are  happening  on  the  streets. 
The  carelessness  of  others  and  your  own  hurry  puts  you  in  constant 
danger  of  accidental  injury. 

There  are  a   thousand    other  causes  of  accident.      Not    the    least   numerous 
arc  those  at  home,  office,  travel  and  recreation. 

A  $3,000  accumulative  accident  policy,  the   best  on  the  market, 
costs  at  the  rate  of  about  4  cents  a  day. 

You  Tieed  accident  insurance.      You  need  it  now. 

MORAL:  Insure    in    the    TRAVELERS 

The  Travelers  Insurance   Company 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 
Please  send  me  particulars  regarding  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

Name 

Lit.  Digest  Age Addreu 
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RUNNING     WATER 

WHEN  AND  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT 

Water  pumped  day  and  night  automatically 
from  nearby  stream,  pond  or  spring.     No 
expense  ;  no  attention  ;  no  repairs.     A 
CnCTCD    HIGH.   DAii    is    low    in 
rUOlCn    DUTY    nAm    first   cost 
n-i  high  in  efficiency.     No 
'attention  or  expense  to  main- 
Write  us  for  frB^  Book 
C'(  helpful  S'.-^^es^ions. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
2  (  40  Trinity  Bulliiine,    New  York 


The   Correct  Seat  with  Comfort  for  Rider  and  Horse 


Whitman  Saddh 
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with  li.-litnoss:  irra -i-  sii-i  finish  with  ct^inpart- 
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T|»  ri.  n<-.^      Send  for  illnftrateii    'i* scriptive 

'utalf'iJU''   /»'  tjiving  the  names  of  tnari  v  prcmiiienr  Kaers. 

The  Mehibach  Saddle  Co..  154  Chfctnben  St..  New  York  City 
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Quality  Products  of 
~  e  American  Sudar 
-  Refinind  Co. 


The  Trials  of 
Home  Canning 

may  be  wholly  avoided 
and  your  fruit  supply  be 
adequate  and  satisfactory 


eres' 


by  depending  entirely  upon  HUNT'S 
deliciously  ripened  and  carefully  pre- 
served fruits.  Every  good  grocer  has  them. 

Our  World's  Fair  Contest -1 00  Free  Trips 
to  California  will  interest  you. 

,  HUNT  BROS.  CO. 

A.    112  MARKET  ST  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

HAMMONDS    VIEW    OF    "  OOM 
PAUL  " 

A  T  the  late  coronation  of  King  George 
^  .John  Hays  Hammond  may  have 
nudged  the  King  the  right  way, 'remarks 
the  Xew  York  Sun,  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, this  paper  adds,  that  our  great  fi- 
nancial diplomat  once  nudged  somebody 
else  and  found  out  that  it  was  the  wTong 
way,  and  very  much  the  wTong  way,  too. 
It  was  way  back  at  about  the  time  of  the 
Jameson  raid,  and  the  "  somebody  "  re- 
ferred to  was  none  other  than  Stephanus 
•Johannes  Paulus  Kruger,  the  "  reaction- 
ary boor  " — as  Mr.  Hammond  calls  him. 
Ivruger  had  a  dislike  for  things  American, 
and  Hammond,  as  the  leader  of  the  famous 
Reform  Committee,  w^as  specially  distaste- 
ful to  him,  so  much  so  that  he  had  him 
safely  behind  the  bars  of  a  South  African 
jail  and  was  about  to  serve  papers  for  his 
execution  in  person  when  Secretary  Olney 
took  the  trouble  to  interfere.  At  that 
Hammond  was  forced  to  spend  several 
"  unnecessary  "  j'ears  in  a  Dutch  peniten- 
tiary, and  when  finally  released  was  bound 
to  take  an  oath  to  say  nothing  on  South 
African  affairs  for  se\'eral  years  more. 
Hammond  kept  his  oath,  but,  the  time 
limit  expiring  a  short  while  ago,  he  has- 
tened to  take  advantage  of  this  to  paj'  his 
respects  to  Kruger.  It  was  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Boston  Clover  Club,  and 
Hammond  spoke  on  the  subject  of  his  old 
enemj'  "  Oom  Paul  "in  no  uncertain 
terms.     As  reported  in  The  Sun,  he  said : 

Kruger  was  an  extraordinary  man.  He 
was  courageous,  but  he  was  cunning  and 
narrow,  and  far  from  being  a  patriot  of  the 
George  Washington  type.  He  was  opposed 
to  progress,  belie^'ed  the  earth  was  flat,  and 
that  the  devil  had  a  tail — a  religious  tenet 
on  which  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  Boers,  but  he  was  a  thoroughly 
scared  man  at  the  time  of  the  Jameson  raid. 

People  have  wondered  why  the  Uit- 
landers  were  dissatisfied,  and  why  if  they 
did  not  like  the  country  or  the  Government 
they  didn't  leave.  It  was  because  they 
were  invited  into  the  country  by  Kruger 
on  false  pretenses.  When  he  was  in  Eu- 
rope in  1884  trying  to  raise  money  for  the 
Republic — when  it  was  in  bad  financial 
straits — he  spent  a  few  weeks  in  London 
and  issued  an  invitation  through  the  press 
to  foreigners  to  come  to  the  Transvaal 
and  offered  bonuses  for  the  discovery  of 
paying  gold  mines,  or  other  mines.  As  a 
result  foreigners  and  prospectors  went  into 
the  country  and  discovered  the  Wittwaters- 
rand  gold  fields,  out  of  which  more  than 
$2,000,000,000  gold  has  been  taken  and 
which  have  had  an  annual  output  of  $175,- 
000,000,  which  bids  fair  to  be  the  jaeld  for 
the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  So  I  am  in  a 
sense  innocently  responsible  for  the  present 
high  cost  of  living  through  the  discovery  of 
some  of  these  mines  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  the  gold  supply  of  the  w^orld. 

Americans  were  pai;ticularly  distaste- 
ful to  Kruger,  especially  those  who  had 
been  holding  meetings  to  protest  against 
the  commandeering  order.     A  spy  was  at 


It's  Baker's 

and 

It^s  Delicious 

Made  by  a 
perfect  me- 
chanical 
p  r  o  c  e  s  s 
from  high 
grade  cocoa 
beans,  sci- 
entifically 
blended,  it 
is  of  the 
finest  quality,  full  stiength 
and  absolutely  pure  and 
healthful. 

Sold  in  1/5  lb.,  1/4  lb.,  1/2  lb.  and  1  lb. 
cans,  net  weight. 

Booklet  of  Choice  Recipes  Sent  Free 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

EstabUshed  1780  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 
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packagv 

FOR 
YSPEPTICS 

ESlloOBESITT 

Makes  deUnous  lims  forXverybody. 

Unlike  ojliei  goodr    ^|k  you^tohysician. 

Leading^rocess.^^or  buoS^or  anmle,  wnt* 

"'I  am  so  pleased  with  your  Flour  that  I  am  recom- 
mending it  to  all  my  patients,  especially  to  those  suffer- 
ing from  nervous  prostration,  liver  and  kidney  affec- 
tions. I  think  it  the  finest  article  of  food  for  invalids  I 
mow  of."  Y.  L.,  M.  D.,  LL.  D..  Detroit,  Mich. 

FARWELL  &  RHINES,  Watertown.  N.  Y..  U.  S.  a. 


■  ■    ■    ■  JB    For  breakfast  — Ham 
^^M   ^H    lUI    ^"'^  dinner—  Ham 
^V  Mm  IVI    for  supper. 

■  ■  ^^H  ■■  I    ^^very  day  it's  ham,  if  they  come  from 

Forest  Home  Farm 

We  raise  the  pigs,  feed  them  carefully,  kill  when  one 
year  old,  and  age  the  hams  one  year;  they  are  then  the 
nation's  breakfast,  dinner  and  supper. 

8  to  16  lbs.  each — 30c  lb.  Shipped  anywhere.  Freight 
paid  on  first  shipment  of  ICX)  lbs.  or  more.  Order  your 
winter  supply  now.  Special  Old  Southern  cooking  receipt* 
with  each  shipment. 

FOREST   HOME     FARM,     PURCELLVILLE.    VA. 
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Persons  Often  Look  Alike 
W^ithout  Being  Alike 

Other  mountings  may  look  like  Shur-on 
Mountings,  but  close  inspection  will  show 
that  better  mechanical  construction  which 
makes  Shur-ons,  when  properly  adjusted 

Comiortable,  Convenient,  Durable 

tyrite  us  /or  "//ok  ,  ll'htre  and  Why"  a  Shur-on. 

E.  KIRSTEIN  SONS  CO. 
EjUbliihed  1864  An.  K.  Rocbetter.  N.  Y. 
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one  of  these  meetings  when  they  voted 
that  if  they  were  commandeered  the  first 
time  they  were  ordered  to  shoot  they 
would  shoot  the  commanding  officer. 
When  Kruger  heard  this  no  Americans 
were  commandeered  or  ordered  to  fight 
natives. 

Deputation  after  deputation  was  sent 
from  Johann(!sburg  to  Pretoria  to  Kruger 
and  Kruger's  answer  was:  "  (jIo  back  and 
get  your  guns;  fight  if  you  want  to.  Let's 
see  you  fight." 

Finally  Kruger  learned  that  the  Reform 
Committee  had  ;i(),000  stands  of  arms  and 
thirty  cannon,  and  then  he  began  to  nego- 
tiate. The  Kcforni  Committee  had  sent 
strict  orders  to  Jameson  that  he  must  not 
invade  the  country  until  th(^  revolution  had 
been  started  inside.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
Reform  Committee  had  only  2,700  rifles 
and  two  cannon  when  Jameson  on  his  own 
responsibility  entered  the  country  on  his 
famous  "  raid,"  which  ended  disastrously 
for  him  and  for  the  Reform  Committee  at 
Johannesburg. 

Curiously  enough,  just  before  this 
occurred  the  famous  Venezuela  message 
was  issued  by  President  Cleveland  and 
this  caused  considerable  friction  between 
Americans  and  British  in  the  Transvaal. 

Kruger  played  false  with  the  Reform 
Committee  after  the  Jameson  raid,  broke 
all  of  his  promises,  and  after  he  had  se- 
cured the  arms  in  Johannesburg  through 
Sir  Hercules  Robinson  he  arrested  the  en- 
tire committee. 

Then,  not  wanting  a  public  trial,  he 
gave  the  arrested  men  to  understand  that 
if  they  pleaded  guilty  they  would  be  let 
off  with  a  fine.  After  pleading  guilty 
they  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  inside 
of  twenty-four  hours  and  the  gibbets  were 
ready  for  them  when  Secretary  Olney's 
dispatch  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  that 
night. 


A  JURYMAN  AMONG  WOMEN 

A  JURY  composed  of  American 
"^  women,  one  gallant  writer  has  said, 
should  be  fair  enough  at  any  rate,  and  Mr. 
Putnam  P^ield  of  San  Diego,  California, 
takes  pains  to  second  this  point  of  view. 
In  fact,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  Springfield  Rcpnblicdn  about  it, 
giving  his  recent  experiences  in  San  Diego 
as  a  "  juryman  among  women."  Says 
Mr.  Field: 

I  was  summoned  to  act  on  a  jury  in  the 
police  court,  and  when  the  jury  was  madt' 
up  we  had  three  women  and  nin(>  men — 
the  first  time  a  woman  had  been  on  a 
jury  in  this  county.  In  making  up  the 
jury  the  defendant's  counsel  had  been 
very  rigid  in  his  examination,  but  the  an- 
swers to  his  questions  had  been  such  as 
to  prevent  his  challenging  but  one  woman 
— the  apparent  reason  in  her  case  was  that 
she  belonged  to  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

The  case  was  a  prisoner  charged  with 
having  to  do  with  the  management  of  a 
club  which  was  a  resort  for  gambling  and 
drinking.  Three  witnesses  were  called  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  resort,  but  said 
nothing  to  implicate  the  accused,  except 
that  he  was  usually  there,  and  sometimes 
gambling.  A  stool  pigeon  was  put  on  the 
stand.     He  said  he  was  employed  by  the 
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STOP! 


H45 


Don^t  Kill  the 
Laying  Hen! 

Kill  the 

"Drones" 


The  Hen  that  Lays 
Hen  that  Pays 


IS 


thi 


Don't  kill  her.  She's  the  one  that  makes  your  profits.  She  lays  you  150  eggs 
or  more  a  year.  Kill  the  sluggard  that  lays  only  50  eggs  a  year.  The  one  that 
doesn't  earn  her  feed.      Kill  her.      Learn  to  pick  the  layers  from  the  "drones." 

Read  Potter's  Great  Book 
"DON'T  KILL  THE  LAYING  HEN" 

Teaches  you  how  to  doulile  your  i)oultry  profits  no  matter  if  you  have  20  or  2000  chickens — 
whether  you  have  a  10  foot  scjuare  yard  in  town  or  acres  of  chicken  yards  on  the  farm.  Vou  need 
this  book  just  the  same.  It  represents  20  years  of  close  studv  and  experiments.  Vou  can  not 
learn  the  secrets  of  the  great  Potter  .System  unless  you  read  tins  book.  So  written  and  illustrated 
that  anyone  can  understand  it.  .So  valuable  to  poultry  keepers  that  eleven  editions  have  been 
required  to  meet  the  demand  to  date.     Read  this  partial  table  of  contents : 

How  to  Pick  out  the  Non-Laying  Hen.  To  Know  the   Ones  to  Sell  and   the  Ones  to 

How  to  Pick  out  the  Hen  that  is  Laying.  Keep. 

How  to  Know    Hens   that   are    Most  Prolific         How  Eggs  Can  Be  Produced  in  Winter. 


Layers, 

To  Know  How  and  When  to  Cull  the  Non  and 
Poor  Layers. 


How   to  Separate  the  Poor  Layers  from  the 

Best  Without  Handling. 
Ten  Ways  to  Detect  Hen  Not  Laying. 


Three  Ways  to  Prove  Their  Laying  Condition. 

This  is  not  half  of  the  contents,  hut  gives  you  an  idea  how  vaUiahle  this  book  would  be  to  you.  Con- 
tains a  large  supplement  giving  Valuahle  .Scientit'ic  Pacts  Regarding  Moulting.  Never  before  has  such  a 
valuable  book  been  written  on  this  important  subject. 

0,,_   C\re^z»¥   Of  f  <»»•  •     One  copy  "Don't  Kill  the  Laying  Hen,"  One  year's     d?  I    C\r\ 
Ur    Vireat    \Jll  er  .     subscription  to  American  Poultry  Journal  for 'P  ^  -^^ 

American  Poultry  Journal  is  the  greatest  poultry  journal  on  earth  :  it  leads  all  others  in  everything  per- 
taining to  poultry.  Contains  as  high  as  tH  pages  to  a  single  issue,  and  illustrates  the  different  varieties  of 
poultry  in  colors  on  its  front  cover  page  each  month.  Dr.  Prince  T.  Woods,  one  of  the  most  popular 
poultry  writersof  the  day,  writesexclusively  for  the  .American  Poultry  Journal.  Nomatler  how  many  other 
papers  you  take,  if  you  are  interested  in  poultry  you  cannot  afford  to  Le  without  .American  Poultry  Journal. 

The  publishers  of  .American  Poultry-  Journal  have  carefully  investigated  the  merits  of  the  "  Potter 
.System  "  and  absolutely  guarantee  that  it  will  teach  you  how  to  tell  your  laying  hens  so  that  you  can  kill 
the  drones  and  save  your  feed  hill.     We  gi\  e  your  money's  worth  or  money  back. 

Don't  let  the  non-layers  eat  another  bushel  of  grain  before  you  accept  this  remarkable  ofifer.     Send 

all  orders  to 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  JOURNAL  PUB.  CO.,  ssos.  Dearbo™  St..  CLicago,  ill. 
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REALLY     DELIGHTFUL 


Strong  in  flavor,  but  not  offensive. 
A  delicate  morsel,  refreshing  the  mouth  and  throat 
and   allaying   after-dinner   or    after-smoking 
distress.    The  refinement  of  chewinggum 
for  people  of  refinement. 
It's   the    peppermint — 
'    the  true  mint.  n 


For  Sale  at  all  the  Better  Sort  of  Stores 

5«   thr    Dunt  «•  And   ir\  St.lO*  ftnd  25*    PmcIi** 

sfNSEN  cHicirr  coMrAV^  rf-.,-«,-^.  — .. ..-  — . 
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EVERY  pencil  that 
bears  the  name  of 
Dixon  is  a  good 
pencil.  Many  kinds  for 
many  uses,  in  many 
grades,  at  all  prices. 

DIXON'S 

AMERICAN  GRAPHITE 

PENCILS 

are  made  to  make  good— to  do 
what  you  want  them  to  do. 

JOSEPH    DIXON    CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY.  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Srnd   tiQzv   for   Dixon's    Pfttcil 
Guidfjor  Pencil  Vsen — gratis 


vnTur^c  OA  wonder 

JVHi  I  rt    O     ZU     HOUSES 
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490   McKnJght   B«dg., 


A  New  Book  of 

20  Plans  show 

inn  photo  vif  ws 

as  actually  built 

and  large  floor  plans   for  20 

sflected  types  of  Id^itli's  best 

ideas  in  Bungalows,  Cottages 

and    Houses,    costing    $2,000 

up.  They  are  Wonder  Houses 

flip      practical,     inexpensive 

lii'TTies.  Send  silver'  u,-  stauips. 

rtf,  L,  KEITH 
Minneapolis,  iViinn.  WKm 


Bronze  Memorial  Tablets 

l><>^.i;:iis  iiiiil   l':!«l  iiii:it(>s  l''iii'iii:'li<><l 

Jno.  Williams,  Inc.    Bronze  Foundry 

538  West  27th  Street  New  York 

Write  for  our  illu->trated  booklet.  Free. 


Choosing  Schools 
For  Next  Fall 


Do  you  know  that  many  people 
have  already  decided  where  to 
send  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
school  next  Fall .? 

This  question  is  too  important  to 
leave  until  late  in  the  season. 

If  you  intend  to  send  your  boy  or 
girl  to  a  boarding  school  we  advise 
you  to  begin  your  investigation  of 
the  different  schools  now. 

Take  plenty  of  time.  If  you  will 
write  us  we  wiii  gladly  assist  you.  We 
are  in  close  touch  with  the  best  private 
schools  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

State  your  requirements  in  full, 
mentioning  kind  of  school,  location 
preferred,  and  price  of  tuition,  and  we 
will  gladly  advise  you  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.     Address 

The  School  Bureau 

ThejiterdT^^Digesl 


police  to  visit  the  place  and  get  evidence 
on  whicli  to  found  complaint.  He  was 
accepted  as  a  member  of  the  club,  and  his 
membership  card  was  signed  by  the  accused 
as  secretary.  He  was  there  many  times, 
and  once  .saw  accused  sell  chips  and  take 
the  money,  and  once  saw  him  take  up  the 
"  kitty." 

The  women  gave  particular  attention  to 
the  evidence.  On  retiring,  the  jury  elected 
one  of  the  women  as  foreman.  She  took 
the  chair,  and,  with  the  judge's  charge  in 
hand,  showed  that  she  was  master  of  the 
conditions.  On  the  first  ballot  there  were 
seven,  including  the  three  women,  who 
voted  guilty,  and  five  not  guilty. 

From  five  o'clock  p.  m.  to  nine  that  jury 
was  busy  talking;  two  of  the  women  said 
that  their  natural  desire  was  not  to  convict, 
but  that  they  could  not  believe  that  the 
secretary  of  the  club  was  not  implicated  in 
managing  it,  and  continued  to  vote  guilty 
with  the  same  four.  The  secretary  ques- 
tion was  the  deciding  point.  The  judge 
was  called  in  aaid  the  jury  reported,  and 
he  asked  if  they  desired  further  instruc- 
tions. The  matter  was  explained,  and  he 
gave  instructions  that  the  fact  of  the 
accused  being  secretary  was  not  sufficient 
in  itself  to  convict,  when  the  seven  changed 
their  vote  to  not  guilty. 

During  the  time  of  deliberating  the 
women  showed  more  familiarity  with  the 
evidence  than  the  men  and  a  desire  to  have 
every  point  understood,  and  none  were 
sooner  to  change  their  vote  when  the  judge 
gave  the  final  instruction. 

At  the  recent  election  I  voted  against  the  I 
women  being  made  voters,  but  from  my  i 
experience  I  am  convinced  that  they  made 
better  and  more  desirable  jurors  than  the 
average  men. 


Absorbihe.J- 

THE  ANTISEPTIC   LINIMENT 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

December  15. — The  British  Government  de- 
cides to  withhold  from  the  American  meat- 
packer.s  Its  contracts  amounting  vearlv  to 
some  .$20,000,000. 

Me.\ican  federals,  after  several  hours'  fighting 
in  northern  Me.xico.  rout  a  large  body  of 
insurgents. 

December  17. — The  Chinese  peace  conference 
begins  at  Shanghai,  the  foreign  Powers 
participating. 

December  19. — The  German  Imperial  budget 
for  1912  shows  a  total  expenditure  of  $704,- 
840,7.50. 

December  21. — Yuan  Shi  Kai,  the  Chinese 
Premier,  refuses  to  accept  a  repubUc  as  pro- 
posed by  the  rebel  delegates  at  the  Shanghai 
peace  conference.  His  plan  for  a  limited 
monarchy  is  supported  by  Great  Britain  and 
Japan. 

Domestic 

December  14. — Attorney-General  Wickersham 
in  his  annual  report  gives  a  comprehensive 
review  of  his  department's  trust-prosecutions. 

December  18. — The  President  informs  the  Sen- 
ate of  his  abrogation  of  the  Russian  Treaty. 

The  Rev.  Frank  W.  Sandford.  leader  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  t^s  Society  of  Shiloh.  is  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years'  imprisonment  at  Atlanta. 

December  19. — John  Bigelow  dies  at  his  New 
York  home  at  the  age  of  94. 

December  20. — President  Taft  submits  to  Con- 
gress the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  on  Sched- 
ule K,  and  himself  urges  a  reduction  of  the 
duties  on  wool. 

The  House  adopts  the  Senate  resolution  in- 
dorsing President  Taft's  abrogation  of  the  Rus- 
sian Passport  Treaty. 

December  21. — ^President  Taft  submits  to  Con- 
gress a  message  urging  currency  reform,  and 
favoring  the  Aldrich  plan. 


TRADt  MARK    MHi    U.L  PAT.  OfF, 


For  A  Stiff 

XT        1     Tired,  Aching  Back 
ilvClVor   Sore  Muscles 


physicians  can  prescribe 
nothingsoquickly  efficacious 
in  limbering  up  the  parts  and 
stopping  inflammation  and 
soreness  as  ABSORBINE, 
JR.  massaged  into  the  flesh. 
It  is  an 

ANTISEPTIC  and  GERMICIDE 

containing  no  minerals  or  poisons.  Applied  to  an 
open  sore  or  wound,  it  not  only  makes  it  asep- 
tically  clean,  but  kills  the  germs  and  causes 
a  healthy  healing.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
leading  athletes  and  trainers. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  highly  concentrated — a  few  drops  aie 
equal  to  a  tabiespoonlul  of  ordinary  liniment. 

Spray  a  ZC:  n  solution  of  Absorbine.  Jr.  into  the  throat, 
if  sore  or  infected, tosootheandheal,  and  to  destroy  all  bacteria. 

Use  Absorbine,  Jr.  for  alt  cuts  and  bruises,  wrenches 
and  strains.  It  has  a  pleasing  odor  and  leaves  no  greasy  residue. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  is  also  a  discutient  and  resolvent  effec- 
tive in  reducing  painful,  bursal  enlargements,  fatty  bunches, 
swollen,  enlarged  glands  or  veins. 

Absorbine.  Jr.  is  sold  by  leading  druggists  at  $1 .00  and 
$2.00  a  bottle,  or  sent  direct,  all  charges  paid.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive booklet,  and  if  you  also  wish  sample,  enclose  I  Oc  in 
stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F. 
10  Temple  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 
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5~,  FOR  INFLAMED   AND   WEAK 
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HOMPSONS 

MLER 


Gives  _ 

almost  instant  relief  —  _ 

and  is  easily  applied.        For  bathing 
the  eyes  it  is  indi.spen$able  .  Booklet  free 
acA   cnin  EVERYWHERE. 


JOHV    I..  TII<».^ll>r>o\,   <><t.\S  &    to. 

ICS    liiver  Street,  Troy,  N.  V. 


E\/ery   /Vlar>   Should    F*ay 

Dli/ldends    orx    Himself 

If  he  does  not,  why?    How  cin  he?     These  questions 
are  answered  plainly  in 

PROFIT   AND  LOSS   IN  MAN 

THE  AEW  ECONOMICS  OF  Hl'MAMTY  AND  COMMERCIALISM 

Ky  A.  A.  Hopkins,  Ph.D.       Timo,   Cloth.  376  pp  ;  Post- 
paid,  $1.32.    Treats  every  man  as  a  cash  investment. 
Asks  and  answers  the  question  WILL  HE  PAY? 
Kl'NK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,  Pl'ns.  NEW  YORK 


In  your  business,  in  your 
daily  reading;,  in  your 
rnnversation,  or  in  .your 
trip  abroad,  a  sppakini; 
and  writinjf  familiarity 
Willi  one  or  more  of  these 
langna^'es  is  an  invaln- 
,ible  airoinplislimeut. 


/ N 

In  a  few  minutes  of  pleasant  diversion  every 
day  for  a  little  while  you  can  learn 

FRENCH 
GERMAN 
SPANISH 

ITALIAN 

The  Celebrated,  Natural 

Rosenthal  Method 

for  Quick  Language  Study 

Successful,  because  it  is  nature's  own' 
method 

Almost  unconsciously  you  (jrl'ile  into  thinking  In  the  new 
language,  this  being  the  natural,  sure  way  of  becoming 
familiar  with  the  new  tongue.  You  w  ill  speak,  think,  and 
write  the  tiew  language  in  surprisingly  short  time. 

30  minutes  a  day  for  ten  weeks 

During  the  vacation,  on  the  cars  coming  and  going 
to  busine.ss,  in  odd  moments,  you  can  become  familiar 
with  French,  (ierman.  or  Spatiish,  by  giving  only  thirty 
minutes  a  day  for  eight  or  ten  weeks. 

Direct  lessons  from  great  linguists 

Every  pufchaser  is  entitled  to  metnbet-ship  in  the  cele- 
brated Rosenthal  correspondence  school,  in  which  his  ex- 
ercises are  supervised  b.v  eminent  linguists  in  the  three 
languages.  Thisaffonls  the  l)eneflts  of  a  private  instructor. 

THOUSANDS  OF  '•DIGEST'  READERS  HAVE  USED  IT 


K 


Price  for  each  language,  $6 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

NEW    YORK 


I)ccemV>er  30,  1!)I1 
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Two  Important  Nevir  Books 


Just  Published 


By  the  Author  of  "Brain  and  Personality" 

Life^  Death  and  Immortality 

By   WILL/AM  HANNA  THOMSON.  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Consulting  I'ltysician  to  Roosei'e/t  Hospital  and  to  the  Manhattan 
State  Hospital /or  the  J  tisane,  NewYorkCity.  Member  of  the  Acad- 
emy o/  Medicine  Late  President  of  The  A  ssociation  of  A  merican 
Physicians,   etc.,   etc. 

Dr.  Th()ms(jn  lias  become  widely  known  outside  his  profession  as 
the  author  of  several  books,  noticeable  among  which  is  "Brain 
and  Personality,"  a  contribution  to  current  discussion  of  the 
nature  and  destiny  of  man,  and  perhaps  the  most  widely  discust. 
His  new  work,  "  Life,  Death  and  Immortality,"  will  be  received 
as  another  notable  contribution  to  the  study  of  man's  destiny. 
12mo,  Cloth.     $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.10. 


Based  on  the  Recent  43-vol.  Report  to  Congress. 

Ttie  Immigration  Problem 

By   Prof.    JEREMIAH    W.  JENKS,   Ph.D..  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Ecotwtiiics  and  Politics,  Cornell  University 
and 

W.  JETT  LAUCK.  A.B. 

Ex-Professor  of  Economics,  IVashington  and  Lee  Uniz'ersity; 
Chief  Examiner  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Board. 

Dr.  Jenks  was  a  member,  and  Mr.  Lauck  superintendent,  of  Field 
Agents  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission  which 
recently  gave  the  question  of  immigration  a  searching  investi- 
gation. In  this  book  the  authors  put  into  shape  for  the  public, 
without  prejudice,  the  gist  of  the  four  years  critical  work  of  the 
Commission  collected  in  the  forty-three  volumes  to  be  published 
by  Congress.  The  book  will  give  to  the  public,  for  the  lirst  time, 
every  phase   of  the  great    problem  of  Immigration. 

8vo,  Cloth.      $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.90. 

F"UNK:   <&  \A//\GINMLLS  CO/V\F*/\lNY 

F»c»fc>llshers  rt&\A/   'y^orU.  C::ity 


Classified    Col  u  mn>' 


POSITION    WANTED 

A  PHY.SICIAN  having  had  twelve  years' 
experience  as  superintendent  of  private  hos- 
pitals and  who  is  thoroughly  capable  of  ad- 
ministering dry  hot  air,  jr-rays,  hydrother- 
apy, electricity  and  the  various  other 
elements  of  physiological  therapy,  desires 
position  as  supenntendent  of  a  hospital  which 
admits  chronic  diseases  or  as  director  of  the 
department  of  physiological  therapy  of  such 
a  hospital.    Address  No.  444, 

THE  LITERARY  DIGEST 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RE- 
TURNED. Send  sketcii  tor  tree  reoort  as  to 
patentability.  GUIDE  litJOK  and  WHAT 
TO  INVENT,  with  valuable  List  ot  Inven- 
tions wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION 
DOLLARS  offered  ior  one  invention.  Pat- 
ents secured  by  us  advertised  tree  in  World's 
Progress  :  samnle  tree. 
VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.      Washington. 

W.^NTED— Railway  Mail  Clerks.  Average 
ifUOO.  Every  second  week  off— full  pay.  Ex- 
aminations announced  everywhere  Jan.  l.^lh. 
Write  for  free  sample  questions.  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  R.^1,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
Vou  can  positively  earn  $2S  to  $ioo  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co., 
Dept.3i,  Page  Hldg.,MichiganAve., Chicago. 

FOK  WRITERS 


SPEAKERS,  LECTURERS:  SPECIAL 
subjects  considered  ;  material  furnished  for 
your  SPEECH,  ORATION,  DEBATE, 
E.SSAY  or  CLUB  PAPER.  Expert  service. 
Write  us  your  needs. 
The  Authors'  Agency,  500  Fifth  Av.,  N.  V. 

MACHINERr  ~ 

RIFE  AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULICRAM 

pumps    water   by    water    power — no     atten- 
tion— no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.     Catalog  free. 
Rife  Ram  Co., 2197  Trinity  Bldg.,New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LETTERS  of  CELEBRITIES  BOUGHT. 
1  will  buy  autograph  letters  or  documents  of 
any  famous  person.  Send  list  of  what  you 
have.  W.  R.  Benjamin,  22.5  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  Pub.  "The  Collector,"  JI.OO  peryear. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  f6,.W0  offered 
for  one  Invention.  Book  "How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent"  and  "What  to  Invent,"  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  pat- 
eritability.  Patents  obtained  or  fee  returned. 
We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale  at  our  ex- 
pense. Established  Ifi  years  .^ddress  Chand- 
lee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  .Attorneys,  943  F  .St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

IDEAS  WANTED-Mfrs.  are  writinr 
for  patents  procured  through  me.  3  bfioks 
with  list  200  inventions  wanted  sent  free. 
Personal  Services.  I  get  patent  or  no  lee. 
R.  B.Owen,450wen  Bldg.,Washington.D.C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PAY 

Instructive  (iuide  Book  lor  Inventow  FREE. 

.Special  offer.     Highest  references, 

E,   E.   VROO.MAN. 

Patent  Lawyer,  806  F  St,.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results,  Watson  E,  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  622  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS.  How  to  Get  Ever>-  Dollar  Your 
Invention  is  worth.  Send  8c  stamps  for  new 
128-page  book  of  Vital  Interest  to  Inventors. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Department  63  Washington,  D.  C. 

REAL^STATE 

FI.OmnA  ^'"^  *^»"  buy  your 
*  »jvr»m.«a*/m  winter  hoiii«Mit«at 

AUandale,  Pt, Orange,  on  famous  East  Coast, 
and  build  your  home  for  less  than  cost  of 
wintering  at  a  Florida  hotel.  Fishing,  boat- 
ing; finest  automobile  racecourse  on  ocean 
beach.     Write  for  AUandale  Ixjoklet. 

THE  .tl.l.A.MIAI.l:  ('DHPtM.  UtTTOM.  l-'l.dKIDA. 

Investment  opportunities" 

Our  First  Farm  Mortgages  return  6%  and 
absolute  security.  Nearly  30  years  experience 
without  the  loss  of  a  dollar.  .Send  for  our  new 
pamphlet  "  A"  and  list  of  offerings.  Highest 
references  furnished.  E.  J.  Lander  &  Co., 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


Motion  Picture  Plays  Wanted.  You  can  write 
them.  We  teach  you  by  mail.  No  expe- 
rience needed.  Big  demand  and  good  pay. 
Details  free.  Ass'd  M.  P.  Schools,  730 
Chicago  Opera  House  Block,  Chicago, 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

A  Tongue  Twister. — Sir  Robert  (as 
sudden  scurrv  is  heard) — "  What  was 
that?  " 

Nervous  Loaukk — "  0-only  a  robert, 
Sir  Rabbit !  ''—Punch. 


Emphatic. — "  Speaking?  of  etiquette,  did 
you  .send  the  dollar  for  those  advertised 
instructions  on  '  What  to  do  at  table?  '  " 

■•  Yes." 

"  And  what  did  you  get?  " 

"  A  slip  with  one  word  printed  on  it: 
'  Eat  !  '  "—Boston   Transcript. 


This  is  Dreadful. — Young  Lady — - 
"  You  say  you  were  on  a  raft  for  six  weeks, 
and  had  nothing  to  eat  but  mutton.  Where 
did  you  get  the  mutton  from?  " 

Old  Salt — "  Well,  you  see,  Miss,  the 
sea  was  very  choppy." — Sacred  Heart 
Rei'icw. 


A  Winne;-.— "  Boy,  take  these  flowers  to 
jMiss  Bertie  Bohoo,  Room  12." 

"  My,  sir.  you're  the  fourth  gentleman 
wot's  sent  her  flowers  to-day." 

"Whafsthat?  What  the  "deuce?  W-who 
sent  tile  others?  " 

"  Oh,  they  didn't  send  any  names.  They 
all  said,  '  She'll  know  where  th(>y  come 
from.'  " 

'•  Well,  here,  take  my  card,  and  tell  her 
tliese  are  from  the  same  one  who  sent  the 
other  three  bo.xes." — Til-/h'ts. 


you 


first 


in  anv- 


The  Play-boy. — "  Are 
thing  at  school,  Earlie?  " 

"  First  out  of  the  building  when  the  bell 
rings." — New  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 


In  the  Air. — Gladys  Roxton — "  And 
the  duke  is  so  brave,  papa  !  Why,  he  de- 
clares he  intends  to  become  an  a\iator  !  " 

Papa — "  H'm  !  He  does,  eh?  Wants  to 
vi.sit  his  castle,  I  suppose." — Puck. 


Odd     Taste — Mother     (to 
child) — "  Stand  aside.     Don't 
gentleman     wants     to     take 
picture?  " 

"  Why  does  he  want  to?  " — 


inqui.sitive 
you  see  the 
the     lady's 

Life. 


Foresight. — "  Mr.  Grimes,"  said  the  rec- 
tor to  the  vestryman,  "  we  had  better  take 
up   the  collection  before   the  sermon   this 


morning! 

"  Indeed  !  " 

"  Y'es;    I'm  going  to  preach  on  the  sub- 
ject of  economy." — Stray  Stories. 


Not  the  Same. — "  Queen  Mary,"  said 
the  teaclu>r  to  the  class  in  the  history  les- 
son, "  loved  France  so  much  that  she  de- 
clared the  word  Calais  would  he  found 
written  on  her  heart  after  she  was  dead." 

Pausing  a  moment  the  teacher  looked 
at  a  boy  steadily. 

"  Jimmy  Smith,"  she  said,  "  you  were 
not  listening." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  was,"  .limmy  replied. 

"  Well,  what  did  Queen  ^lary  say  would 
be  found  written  across  her  heart?" 

Kelly."  was  Jimniv's  triumphant  re- 
ply.—Tit-Bits. 


The  Eternal  Question. — "  My  wife  made 
me  what  1  am  !   ' 

"  Have  you  forgiven  her  yet?  " — Satire. 

Up  to  Date. — "  Have  you  a  fireless- 
cooker?  " 

"  No;  but  I've  got  a  cookless  fire." — 
Baltimore  American. 


A  Pirate. — Harduppe — "  Is  Wigwag- 
honest? 

BoRROWELL — "  Well,  he  came  around  to 
my  house  the  other  day  and  stole  an  um- 
brella I  had  borrowed  from  him."  —  Phila- 
delphia Record. 


Natural. — Traveler  (in  Nevada) — 
"  What  seems  to  be  .the  matter  with  this 
train?  " 

Co.NDLtTOR — "  Trouble  with  the  coup- 
lings, sir.  You  see,  we  are  coming  into 
Reno."— Philadelphia   Record. 


Gave  Him  a  Jar. — "  Am  I  required  to 
exchange  wedding  gifts  in  the  department 
from  which  they  were  purchased?  " 
"  Not  at  all."  said  the  floor-walker, 
"  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  exchange 
a  rose-jar  for  a  frving-pan." — Washington 
Herald. 


A  Knockout. — Wife  (complainingly ) — 
"  Your(>  not  like  Mr.  Kna^g.  They've 
been  married  twenty  years,  and  Mrs. 
Knagg  says  her  husband  is  so  tender.  " 

Husband — "Tender!  Well,  he  ought 
to  be,  after  being  in  hot  water  that  long." — 
Z ion's  Hi  rahl. 
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PARIS-LYON- 
MEDITERRANEE 

France's  Greatest  Railway 

Visit  the  South  of  France, 
the  entrancing,  sun-kissed 
and  rose-scented  RIVIERA. 

The  Land  of  Roniance, 
Song  and  Flowers 

BEAULIETT,  the  fashionable 
Winter  resort. 

MONTE  CARLO  and  its  mag- 
nificent palaces  and  bustling 
crowds. 

MENTONE,  the  family  resort  for 
quiet,  rest  and  recuperation. 

CANNES,  the  aristocratic  "  Palm 
Beach"  of  France,  via  the 
safest,  speediest  and  most 
luxurious  express  train  ser- 
vice in  Europe. 

Booklets  and  full  infor- 
mation from 

L.  J.  GARCEY. 

General  Agent 

Cor.  30th  St..  Fifth  Ave., 
>".  y.  Cit.v. 


A  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely   on   a  knowl- 
edge of   the   whole   truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation     to    life    and    health. 
Tliis  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated) 
by  William   H.    IValling,   A.M.,  M,D.y  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Kno\vlfd;'e  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledgn  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have, 

All  in  on«>  voliime.     Illustrated.    $2.00,  postpaid 
Write  f'tr   "  Othtr  People's   Opinif>ns"   and  Table  of  Contents 

Puritan   Pub.   Co.,  777  Perry  Bldg..   Phila.,  Pa. 


NO  MONEY 

Just  ask  for  a  generous  trial  bottle:  "3-in-One"  cleans  and 
polishes  all  veneered  and  varnished  surfaces;  saves  old  fur- 
niture.    Write      Sin  One  Oil  Co.,  18  Broadway,  New  York. 

Have  you  ever  Mislaid  an 
Important  Document  ? 

Start  the  New  Year  with  your  valuable  papers 
in  a  safe  place  for  quick  reference.  Keep 
your  Contracts,  Notes,  Mortgages,  Insur- 
ance Policies  in  a  Barler  New  Document  File. 


Made  of  steel,  covered  with  seal  <?rain  keratol  leather.  Will 
last  a  lifetime.  A  perfect  File  for  office,  home,  or  safety 
deposit  box  at  the  hank.  Opens  like  a  book.  2osirongmanila 
pockets,4'2  X  io*i)in  «iih  metal  eyelets.  Cord  allows  expan- 
sion, and  holds  fast  without  tying.  Net  price,  $1.25  delivered. 
Guaranteed  Satisfactori/  or  Moneii  Returned. 

BARLER  FILE  CO.,  60  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago 


Heartfelt. — The  Kid  (after  his  first  cigar) 
— "  Gee  !  I  wish  Wiekersham  had  killed 
dat  terbacker  trust  !  " — Puck. 


Cautious. — "  Will  you  dine  with  us  this 
evening?     We  are  going  to  have  a  hare." 

"  And  how  many  guests?  " — Fliegende 
Blaetler. 


Where  It  Began. — Eve — "  See  here, 
Adam  !  I've  been  the  making  of  you  ! 
Some  women  would  have  taken  every  rib 
you  had  !  " — Puck. 


At  This  Season. — "  What  is  this  price  of 
peace  they  talk  so  much  about?  " 

"  Just  now  it  is  a  set  of  furs." — Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


,  'To  the  Point.— Mrs.   Gramercy— ''  It's 
awful  to  have  a  jealous  husband  !  " 

Mrs.    Park-t-"  But  it's  worse,  dear,  to 
have  one  who  isn't  jealous." — Judge. 


Not  All.—"  Does  death  end  all?  "  asked 
the  solemn  boarder. 

"  Not  for  a  week  or  so  in  case  of  a  tur- 
key," answered  the  cheerful  boarder. — 
Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Trying. — Mrs.  Flatt — "  Alice  can  not 
seem  to  master  that  difficult  piece  of  music. 
She's  been  trying  all  the  afternoon." 

Mrs.  Nexdore — "  Yes.  Indeed  she  has 
been." — Boston  Transcript. 


Market  Quiet. — "  Why  are  you  rushing 
around  so  to-day?  " 

"  I'm  trying  to  get  something  for  my 
wife." 

"  Had  any  offers?  " — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


A  Young  Offender. — A  woman  left  her 
baby  in  its  carriage  at  the  door  of  a  depart- 
ment-store. A  policeman  found  it  there, 
apparently  abandoned,  and  wheeled  it  to 
the  station.  As  he  passed  down  the  street, 
a  gamin  yelled:  "  What's  the  kid  done?  " 
—  Collier's. 


Scientific  Management. — Trust  Mag- 
nate— "  Is  the  morning  mail  in?  " 

Secretary — "  Yes." 

T.  M.— "  Very  well.  Credit  up  the 
checks,  throw  the  appeals  for  help  into  the 
waste-basket,  and  turn  the  indictments 
over  to  our  lawyers  to  be  quashed." — Puck. 


A  Fright. — "  Lady,"  said  Meandering 
Mike,  "  would  you  lend  me  a  cake  of 
soap?  " 

' '  Do  you  mean  to  teU  .  me  you  want 
soap  !  " 

"  Yes'm.  Me  partner's  got  de  hiccups 
an'  I  want  to  scare  him." — Washington 
Star. 


Looking  Ahead.  — Contractor. — "  I 
wish  to  get  a  permit  to  dig  up  the  pave- 
ment on  Main  Street." 

"  Why,  we  can't  give  you  that.  There 
isn't  any  pavement  in  Main  Street." 

"  I  know;  but  I  want  the  permit  so 
that  we  can  dig  up  the  pavement  as  soon 
as  there  is  one,"— Chicago  Record-Herald, 


COMES 
OUT  A 
RIBBON 
LIES  FLAT 
ON  THE 
BRUSH 


IT'S  USES 
ARE  MANY 


BADGER  LOOSE-LEAF  RECORD  BOOK 

Size    11x9;    flexible    binding;    heavy   seal 
grain   cow-hide   leather;    screws    counter- 
sunk—can't scratch.  B'or  Real  Estate  Agents, 
Lawyers,  Corporations,    Students,   Engineers. 
Ministers,  Insurance  Agents,  Salesmen,  for 
Private  Ledgers,  Minutes— In  fact,   for  every  ' 
known    record    use.     Price, 
$4.25  complete,  with  200 
leaves  and  leather  tab   ndex. 
If  your  dealer  can't  cupply 
you,  we'll  send  book  on  re- 
ceipt of  price.  State  form  of 
ruling  re<iuired.    We'll  re- 
fund If  not  satisfactory. 
Send  for  folder. 
THE  HEINN  CO. 
Mllwaukee,Wls. 
Dept,  a 


Original 
I'hoiio- 
^niphic 
Method  " 


CORTINA-PHONE 


CORTINA.  PHONE 

German — French —English 
Italian  — Spanish 

or    any    ntliT    language    learned 

quickly  and    easilv    by    the    Cor- 

tina-Phone     Mtthod    at   home. 

Write  for  free  booklet   today  : 

easy  payment  plan. 

Cortina  Ai-ndemyof  Lan- 
piia^e^iofOOortina  Mg, 
44    \\.  lUtn    St.,    N.  Y. 


0  Book  iq  lie  Haod  is  worm  Two 

in  the  shop  when  dollars  are  scarce.  Cut  your  book 
bills.  Home  Study  cheap.  Borrow  by  mail  the  very  best 
standard  books  by  standard  writers  on  Success;  Business; 
Recreation ;  Health;  Home,  Social  and  Political  Prob- 
blems;  Religion;  Occultism;  New  Thought,  etc.,  etc. 
Advice  free.  Prompt  Service.  No  Security.  No  tire- 
some Rules.  Full  Lists  and  Bi-weekiy  Critic  on  request. 
Send  a  postcard  with  just  your  name  and  address  to 
Oriental  Eioteric  Library,    126,   Washington,  D>C. 


ffl58  BATH'TUB 

Ck)?ts  little,   no  plumbing,    little  wat«r. 

Weight  15  pounds,  folds  into  small  roll. 

Full  len^h  bathe,  far  better  than  tin  tube.     Lasta 

for  years.    Write  for  special  acente  offer  and  deecription. 

Robiiifon  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  Cy^  Jefferson  Ave,,   Toledo.  O. 


PLAN   MOTOR  TRIPS  NOW 

The  Auto- Guide,  225  pp. 

Invaluable  to  Lawyers,  Auto   owners — Trans-continental 
routes.     New  Maps.     Digest   Registry   Laws,  Court   De- 
cisions, all  States.     Mail  P.  O.  Order  $i.oo  to 
AUTO -GUIDE         Box  1308         Denver,  Colorado 
Satis/action  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded. 
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I  Travel  and  Pesorl  Directoru 

IptllB'nUl'S]^    ISeeEUROPEiBanAUTO! 

IV  NORTH    CAROI.I1SJA4K 


The  Winter  Capital  of 

the  South 

Free  from  climatic  eztremei. 

Pour  excellent  Hotcrls— 52  cottages 
—Holly  Inn,  now  open,  Carolina, 
Berkshire  and  Harvard,  open  early 
Id  January. 

Jomcious  splendid  tennis  courts, 

frequent  toiirnariic^nt.s  and  eliam- 
pionshiiis,  gold  and  silver  prizes; 
3  golf  courses,  shociting  preserve, 
trap  shooting,  livery  or  saddle 
hoiees,  model  dairy. 

Through  Pullman  Service  from 
New  York  to  Pinehurst  via  Sea- 
board Air  Line.  Only  one  night 
out  from  New  York.  Boston, Cleve- 
land. Pittsburgh  and  Cini-innati. 

Send  for  illustrated  Booklet. 
Pinehurst  General  Office. 

Pinehurst,  or  to 
l>r«nai'(l    Tuffv.    Owner,    lloitton. 
Mass* 


Travel  and  Pesorf  Directorij 


^^^^^?&^ .. 


-■.->^S^5>^i-^^j^ 


and   Jho"  '«-"*»y  trolns     Stop  when 

oJd,n,.r.  ?^''^.™''"^"'«''d<»n  reached  by 
fnns  th^, , wil"^^  methods.  Comlorlable 
peciaijy  for  the  ubIqulUjus  moloriat  Save 
lin.e.  eave  Money,  enjoy  more  and  actuSlI 

SEE    EUROPE I 

W^nit^A'."':  "'J,"   "'"  '«'«'  OP*^"  "nd 

nhii  ,      ,'"    '""'•Ing  at  the  moat  reason, 
able  IncluHive  Tariff  in  Europe.      Litera 

frL  **•     Europe     In     an     Auto' 

free      on      request.         Write      us      about 
every  I  inn  e  to  do  with  Motoring  Abroad  .' 

The  INTERNATIONAL 
AUTOTRAVEL  SOCIETY 


f^NAMA  Canal 

The  West  Indies 
^nd  South  America 

|2  DELIGHTFUL  CRUISES| 

lit  till  \(  H  Triplf  ^rr^H  .Sleainfr 

"LAURENTIC" 

Urtrtst  and  Finest  in  llic  Tnidf 
FROM  .VEH  iORK 

JAN.  20 FEB.  24 

SI  Days       $150  and  Ipward 

Booklet  and  Hap  Fold.r  <.n  R.que6i 


Exquisite  Egypt 

The   F^,  vie:ra 
and  Sunny  Italy 

■^  PLEASURE  VOYAGES 

l'>)  III'   Vainniolli  .SUanifr> 

"ADRIATIC"  "CEDRIC" 

Lareol  British  If-dilfrranni)  SUaai<-rs 

FKO.M  %f.W  VOhK 
JAN.  10  II  JAN.       24 

FEB.  21  II  MARCH  6 

/>elail*-d  ItiDi-r^rit-i  od  I'.rqut-it 


WHITE  STAR  LINE.  Ni,eBr..J,.y.  NEW  YORK-Office.  ..d  Aceoci..  E^errwbere 


I  AUTC 

I  &6   to  I 


60.  Morning  Post  Buildings, 
strand,     London,     England. 


Chautauqua  Oriental  Tour 

Sailing:    Feb.    14.       Other    Tours,     Central 
te'"'Y-^°'^?,y    ^"'^     Russia.   'Cultured 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS 
Marquette  Building:  Chicago,  Illinois 


l^JORWAY 


Travel 
in 


All 
About 

SCAN^TN^^^J'ArfR^^SrtCr'^EA.U 

^  IS  liioiulwaj.  Now  Y(irk 

Kofasoji's  mn  WovVa^auvi 

R  ''m"^^'''"p^''""'^*",','-.  ■''=>'''"=  J--*"  20.  on 
SirilC'  r,;i  ^S"^S'''=?'  H,  SPai".  Morocco, 
Sicily  Italy.  The  Riviera,  Nice,  Monte  Carlo 

firJ^f  ^'  h'^'A""-   Ten  weeks-exchisively 

hrst  class-for  itineranes  address: 

Mi-8.Ji.  A.  Roksun    fl  l,aui'rno«  St.,  Yonkers,  X.  Y. 

J'p^        iriVIVRR.SITV  PItl.VTS    "^ 
A  Pi°!.'*'J*'''f;'"?f  reproductions  of 
JITMI^/i  il      ^"'Id's  Masterpieces  of  Art 
'WM  V'"'  c*;"'  each  or  80  cents  per 
trm   ."""''•ed      Send   two-,ent  stamp 
lor  (MtaloBup.     Bureau  of  nniv 
Jnivel.    19  Trinity  PI.,    Boston. 


HAVANA    0"f  10-day  cruise  to  Ha- 
,1  ^  ,  ,  ^^"3    fi^'ves    you    six 

days  at  sea-a  delightful  journey  along  ti.e 
coastwise  resorts  of  the  .Soutliem  States-a"  d 
oPi'iL  *?"*  Ji-shore-time  to  visit  all  points 
of  interest.  Or  for  an  extended  visit,  Cuba 
and  particularly  Havana,  offers  unlimited 
tjr^T^-  f^'^'-?'  S!'f"=''=',<^''""ent  hotels 
and  miles  of  splendid  roadways.   Write  for 

N.  Y.  &  Cuba  Mail  S.  S.  Co. 
„  ,  ^^    (Ward  Line). 

General  Offices  :   Pier  14,  E.  R.,  New  York 

Europe  1151  Orient 

^^li'rS'  ^f""^  manngement.  best  testimonials 
S.Si1,LH'2;!^SI^P''"'''s  '"the  worM. 
TEMPLE  TOURS.  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


EgyptandtheNile 


*l\:.Vr    EUROPE    ^!Z 

Includmg:  The  Mediterranean,  British  Isles 
Continent,  North  Cape  and  Midnight       ' 
Sun,  Olympic  Games,  etc. 
2rP  ^TKAVAKT    &    WOODS 
/J(>8  n^ashinyrton  St.,  liostoii,  Maiss. 


Our  Book  of  Tours  ron- 
titins  itineraries  of  short 
and  lonjf  journeys— a  few 
weeks  or  several  months, 
iou  can  take  e.xtended  trips 
through  Sweden  Norway— the 
Land  of  the  Midnight  .Sun- 
Switzerland,  Spain.  Portugal,  or 
Cover  all  of  Europe. 

Other  Tours  now  b<x>kiDe  for  Mexico, 
Wert  Indies  and  Panama  Canal,  South 
Anienca,  California.  Florida,  .lapan  and 
Rnnnd  tin-  World. 

Whi.-hTonrInl<restsY(.vW  Send  for  Books. 
Room  14.  22.',  Kitth  Av.nne  .New  Vork 

RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

B->»ton     New  York     Phila.      Chiraj;  j 
Pittsburgh  Detroit  San  Francisco 


C.x.f,  .uxur.ous  -teamerg  leave  Cairo 

J  uu  I  Series 
Itineraries  mndtcomprehenaiTe 


era.  New  York  to  Egypt  direct 

ORIENT  TOURS  ^i^-itr^f 

1         .^       .     -,        lourH. 


A»-iaicu  U.   April 

CRUISES  H^ 


*»/- —  «4rA.l 

••<;dson— small  select 
rrancisco    Feb.    28, 


1900 


BABCOCK'S    TOURS         ESTABLISHED 
Europe- Orient 
Price  $235  to  $1000 
,,„_0''8^ni2ers  of  small  parties  wanted 
1137  Uean  Street  llrooklyn,  N.  ¥. 


Europ 


Princess  Hotel,  Bermuda 

THK  IDEAL  WINTER  RESORT. 
NOW  ()PEN.     Accommodates  400.    Out- 
door life  all  winter.     Beautilul  drives,  saddle 
ridmg,   tennis,   golf,  yachtins;,  sea   bathing 

F I N  E  N  EW  S W I M  .M I  N( ;  I^OO  L. 

Only   two    days  from    New   Vork    by    f.-.st 

luxurious  steamers,  sailing  twice  a  week 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER,  Mgrs. 

"an"'«on  Bermuda 


in  (  ii.-rr.i  i  h>~-oii 
tours  ieaie  S.in 
March  5.  .\pril  Itt 

-o   West    Indies.    $90   up. 

houth  America.  Mediter- 

tail.  >t   J'     „ '""••""•etc.  Completede- 


SOUTH  AMERICA  poT^u^^-^S'hSiS 

m,<nths'  tcur  leaver  Ll,'^Vrl  jL.'Sl 
Winter  and  Spring  Tour»  to  Europe 

Send  for  Proframme  desired. 

THOS.  COOK  &SON 

245  Bro«dway.  264   Fifth   Arenne,   N    Y 

Bofton.Phil,delphi,.Chi«go,SanFr,i,d»co" 
Los  Angeles.  Montreal,  Toronto,  etc. 

CookVs    Trawll.rs'   ri,.-q„p»   ...^e 
«•"'"'    »ll   0».r  (lie   Morld. 


e  via  Mediterranean    ""■ 


Jul.vsailiMfs.     fiO  to  UK)  .],,■  s      .Sni.iil    s,-|pct 
partu's-     Hth.vear.      KooM,  t  with  m,.ii. 
Johnson  Tonrs.  210  E.  Preston  St.,  Baltimore 


HAVE  you  an  antique  that  you  would  sell  or  ex- 
change ?  Are  you  a  bibliophile  looking  for  a 
special  volume,  or  willing  to  sell  some  you  have  ? 
As  an  employer,  are  you  looking  for  a  dependable,  hi^h- 
class  employee;  or  are  you  an  employee  looking  for^an 
opportunity.?  Are  you  a  craftsman  with  art-work  to  sell  > 
Have  you  a  poultry-farm  that  lacks  a  market  for  its  prodl 
ucts  Have  you  a  summer  home  you  desire  to  sell  or 
lent  Is  any  opportunity  within  your  knowledge  that 
would  benefit  others  and  thereby  help  you  .? 

LET  YOUR  MILLION  FELLOW  READERS  OF 
THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  KNOW  THESE  FACTS 

The  rate  is  90  cents  a  line,  six  fair-sized  words  to 
the  line.  Copy  with  check  to  cover  must  be  in  our 
hands  ten  days  injuivance  of  the  date  of  publication. 

Classified  Advertisins 
Department 


_    University  Travel 

Leisurely  Travel.  Europe  and  the  Orient 
'"'"preted  by  scholars.  I'livate  Ytcht  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Write  for  announcements. 
Itur.au ofliiiursityTravf I.  19TriniH  PI. .Boston 


ORIENT  T 


r  I.  .t  R  K  '  N 
•|CTi:i  VTII 
.\  V  I    .»  I, 

l(  I    I  IX  V. 
8  -1  4t  O     IP 

Feb  8,  71  davs,  by  specially  chartered 
S.  t>.  .Arabic,  shore  excursions  included- 
->o  tours  to  Europe.     #300  up.    Best  Routes' 


FRANK  C.  CLARK.  Times  BnUding,  New  York 


The^rarxDigest 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

Tallin;;,,  i  .bruary  i.,  .Jan.- 
D  y^"?''  series  giving  the  very  best  of  Ee^•nr 
Palestine.  Turkey  and  <  ;reece.      Le^der^D 

g'^^e^tio'^'^tlPs^^'  "'™"    "^"^  «"   ^-'<^- 

EUROPEAN  TOURS 

wir;;^::;;;;;^-—  -  -  ..-ries 

MOTOR  TOURS 

r  mest  individual  service. 

102  fonrrrpnional  lloa«..  Bo.,„,.  M,^  * 


Honolulu,  $110 


AND  RETURN 


1st  CLASS 


OCEAl^{^Il<IEIV 

Two  41  rand  Lruimo!)  Not   12  l»ia 

(from  .\.>v  v..rfc>.  Fob  :;.  1913  (fron, 
ban  hraii-s-,,!  Bv  tlio  p.-ilnt  :<1  r:  -■• 
sti-anier  "%'lctorla  I,lll«i>"  ;,  , ." 
Tons)   lliii,.r:iryi„chl.1osPortOeal.S    .1  m 

Italy.  India.  Cevlon.  Straits  Si;tl,-^ 
ments,J.iv.-», Philippines. China.  Japan 
Sandwich  Island.i  .m.i  m,    i.in.l  w,-     '■ 

nu  T.ni-    In  r\i..|  .  \,-.,r>;    ns.-iii.l  si.l,  tni'i 

Optional  Tours:  17  Davs  in  India  14 
Days  in  Japan,  c,  -t  n.-  u  in;  .,  i  „<■",•.<. 
siry,  x|vris,  ,s  .^^,,^^l  .tp,  1  .-.sli.r.  jjttt.lO 
and  up.  Duration  of  Cruises  110  Davs 
Each.  Also  Cruises  lo  the  t'ri.nl  »  .\t 
/;i.*i<-.i.  .<outh  Amrrica.  llal,,  ,,,,  ( 
^■\Hlpl.  etc.  bend  tor  Iliiittrat.-,!  h,.  i  t 
Hambnrf-Americsn  Line.41  B'wav  N  Y 

:!ll!lliii|lM!!.i||,':llllir''TTTTTT| 


ft.revrri"'"  ^^  '''  ^'^^'"ons  ar«  a  joy 

The  splendid   FLORAL    PARAnw 

will  be  held  there  IVbniarwsd  next  ^  d 

«.ll  be  gr.inder  than  ever-this  seven  h 

eni.iy  this  flower  festival. 
.Nothing  compares  with    Hawaii    for 

aquatic  sports,  sea  bathing,  etc  at  Wai 
I  kA.  (water  temp.  72  de<;.T  Gc^d  auU 
I  road  around  island  of  90  miles.  ^^ 

I      The  splendid   S.  S.  SIERRA  iioooc 

tons  displacements  sails  from  San  Tran^ 

I  ^'^,'","■,1*'  ■■  j"\I'\"''^'"'''''^=*'n  Honolulu 
early  the  22A.    teh   -,d  the  S.  S    Mauna 
I  Kea  makes  -■  ■    •  !J^ 

trip  to  the  V  '^^ 

estactivecra:  ,^ 

trip,  545.50.  iiKiudiiig  steamer  tare  rail 
ana  au  o  to  the  V.lcano.  hotel  ^kifo 
..nd  \  >  !  1:,  .  Mouse.l  No  other  trip  com- 
I  ..T;-  V  iti,  ;his.    \  oucan  do  it  AT  I   in 

i:  a.i\  ?  irniii  SanF--' -'     -•         - '" 

w.-iv  on  the  ocean. 
I'hisentiretouris  - 
cannot  be   repeated.      Fur   cabins 
iierths  write  or  wire 

OCEANIC  S    S.  CO 
673  Market  St.  San  Francisco, 
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aviiroiTviev 
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Frej  Harvey  ji'ntn^  car  mcJt  (1 


"THE     INFLUENCE     Or    THE 

•jy||]^|-|  ON  THE  BODY  "  A  most  interest- 
^  *li^  i-'  ing  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  University 
of  Berne.  50  cts.  net;  by  mail  54  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  44-60  East  23rd  Street,   New?  York  City. 


Concise  Standard 
Dictionary 


Terse  definitions  of 
28,000  words  and 
terms,  500  illustrations ;  also 
proper  names,  foreign  phrases, 
weights  and  measures,  abbreviations,  coinage,  etc.,  etc. 
Handy  for  you,  helpful  to  your  children. 

Strong  cloth  cover,  price  only     fif\f%  postage. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  "I't-    nc    extra. 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

For  the  Scientific  and  Effective  Treatment  of 

CANCER 

Without  Kesorting-  to  Surgical  Procedure 
The  only  private  institution    of    magnitude   in   the   United 
States    for    the    exclusive   ticatment   of   Cancer   and    other 
malignant    and  benign    new    jrrowths.        Conducted    by    a 
physician  of  standing.     Established  thirty-two  years. 

For  complete  i-nformation  address 
Berkshire  Hills  SaDatorinm,  North  Adams,  Massachusetts 


■y-.-  *:- 


A  winter;^ 
PARADI|E 


is  the  title  of  a  beautifully  illustrated 
80-page  booklet  with  six  complete 
^  maps  descriptive  of  delightful 
tours  in  this  charming  island. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  4  cents  in  stamps. 
FRANK  ROBERTS 


^^^ — 


General  Passenger  Agent,  United 
Railways  of  Havana 
ai  nroadniiy.  Room  203,  X.  T. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concernitig  the  cortect  use 
of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  is  con- 
sulted as  arbiter. 


C4. 


■'  G.  p.  S.,'  Sacketts  Harbor,  N.  Y. — "  Please  in- 
form ine  if  this  sentence  is  correct,  *  The  horse  had 
been  run  to  death.'  Is  it  grammatical  to  use  this 
verb  in  the  passive  voice?" 

"To  run  to  death"  is  correct  English,  and  is 
common  in  literature,  being  at  least  as  old  as 
Shakespeare.  ("Beggars  mounted  run  their 
horse  to  death,"  3  Henry  VI.)  The  verb  is  cor- 
rectly used  in  the  passive  voice  in  the  sentence 
cited. 

"D,"  New  York,  N.  Y. — "What  is  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  wo.d  'handkerchief?  Is  it 
'hancfkerchief  or  'handkerchief'?" 

The  Standard  Dictionary  prefers  the  pro- 
nunciation "handkerchief."  Some  authorities, 
however,  sanction  the  pronunciation  "handker- 
chief." 

"W.  J.  S.,  "  Woodland,  lU. — "(1)  Is  the  pro- 
noun correct  in  this  sentence,  'There  were  two 
little  boys  about  as  large  as  we  looking  at  the 
animals'?  (2)  Of  what  is  'us'  the  object  |in  the 
sentence,  'They  looked  like  us'?  (3)  Supply  the 
proper  pronoun  in  the  sentence  'Either  John  or 

I  must  change  method  of  procedure.'      (4) 

Supply  the  proper  pronoim  in  the  sentence  'Men 

and  women,  let  each  of  you  look  into  own 

heart.'  " 

(1)  "We"  is  correct  in  the  sentence  you  cite, 
(See  Bullions'  "English  Grammar,"  p.  212:  "The 
nominative  after  as  often  has  the  verb  under- 
stood;   as,  'James  is  not  so  taU  as  you  [are].'  ") 

(2)  The  pronoun  here  is  tn  the  objective  caser 
object  of  the  preposition  "to"  understood.  (See 
Bullions'  "English  Grammar,"  pp.  224,  225:  "A 
substantive,  being  the  object  of  a  preposition, 
is  put  in  the  objective  case.  ...  To  is  commonly 
omitted  after  like,  near,  and  nigh;  as,  'Like  his 
father.'  ") 

(3)  This  .sentence  must  be  reconstructed.  (See 
Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of  EngUsh  Grammars." 
p.  568.  obs.  2:  "When  antecedents  of  different 
persons,  numbers,  or  genders  are  coimected  by 
or  or  nor,  they  can  not  properly  be  represented 
by  any  pronoun  that  is  not  applicable  to  each  of 
them.  The  following  sentence  is  therefore  in- 
acciu-ate:  'Either  you  or  /  will  be  in  our  place  in 
due  time.'  .  .  .  The  best  mode  of  avoiding  this 
difficulty  is  by  a  change  of  the  phraseology,  which 
may  be  different  on  different  occasions.")  We 
suggest  that  the  sentence  read:  "Either  John 
must  change  his  method  of  procedure,  or  I  must 
change  mine." 

(4)  "Men  and  women,  let  each  of  you  look 
into  his  own  heart  and  decide."  (See  Greene's 
"English  Grammar."  p.  214:  "When  the  person 
belongs  to  an  assemblage  of  males  and  females, 
usage  has  sanctioned  the  employment  of  a  mas- 
cuUne  pronoim."  See  also  Bullions'  "English 
Grammar."  p.  76:  "The  distributive  pronouns 
.  .  .  are  each,  every,  either,  neither.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
tributives are  always  of  the  third  person  singu- 
lar, even  when  they  relate  to  the  persons  speak- 
ing or  to  those  spoken  to;  as,  'Each  of  us — each 
of  you — each  of  them — has  his  faxdts.'  ") 

"C.  J.  G.,"  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.— "(1)  Is  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  complete?  (2)  Is  the  comma 
necessary?  'As  you  will  see  from  the  above. 
your  remittance  is  $5.00  short  of  the  required 
amoimt.' 

(1)  The  Standard  Diction.\rt,  page  2366, 
under  the  heading  "Faulty  Diction,"  says:  "In 
the  language  of  business,  above  is  often  used 
as  an  adjective,  or  even  as  a  noun  ('the  above 
statement,'  or  'it  appears  from  the  above').  Such 
expressions,  tho  employed  by  some  good  writers, 
have  the  weight  of  hterary  authority  against 
them.  If  the  reference  is  to  something  actually 
to  be  found  in  the  text,  as  a  sentence,  a  para- 
graph, or  a  statement,  it  is  preferable  to  say,  for 
instance,  'The  foregoing  or  preceding  paragraph.' 
"The  statement  given  above.'  When  the  refer- 
ence is  to  something,  as  a  material  object,  a  fact, 
a  circumstance,  or  an  incident,  not  actually  in- 
cluded, but  only  mentioned,  described,  or  related, 
in  the  text,  we  may  say,  for  example,  '  The  above- 
mentioned  circimistance,'  'The  person  referred  to 
above.'  'The  incident  related  above.'  etc." 

(2)  The  comma  is  correctly  used. 
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